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Ainzo  Baiton  Rendle,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  /  nai^iv 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  \  "*''"^' 

A.  B.  H.  A.  E.  HoucRTON.  f 

Formerly  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  in  ^pain.    Author  of  Xtstoratiw  of  llui  Cablinu 
Bourbons  in  Spain.  (. 

A.  B.  S.  Abthus  EvEiETT  Shipiey,  F.R.S.,  M.A..  D.Sc.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.    Reader  in  Zoology,  Cambridge  -s  Bnchlopodft. 
University.    Joint-editor  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History.  L 

A.  P.  P.  AiBEXT  Fkeoeuck  Pollasd,  M.A.,  F.R.HiST.Soc. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.    Fellow  of  all  Souls* 
College,. Oxford.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1893-  * 
1901.     Lothian  Prixeman  (Oxford),  1892.    Arnold  Prixeman.  1898.     Author  of 
Eu^nd  under  the  Protodor  Somerset;  Henry  VIII. ;  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c. 

A.Go.^  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  fBhuidnita;  Brans; 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  I  Buekholdt. 

A.  H.  B.  Akthur  Henry  Bullen.  f 

Founder  of  the  Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Stratford-on-Avon.    Editor  of  ColUdion  A  BoxtOD,  Robert. 
of  Old  En^ish  Plays;  Lyrics  from  the  Song  Boohs  of  the  Elizabethan  Age;  &c.  i. 

A.  Hw-4.  Sa  A.  Hodtum-Schzndler,  CLE.  /  Bttthln. 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.    Author  of  Eastern  Persian  Irak.  \ 

A.  H.  Sn.        Arthur  Hamilton  Sioth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  J  Broooh. 

^^ 


Bonner; 
Burghley,  Baroo. 


Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.    Author  of  Catalogue  of 
Creeh  Sculpture  in  the  British  Muuum ;  &c 


A.  J.  Q.  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History.'Yorkshire  United  Independent  • 
College,  Bradford.    Sometime  Registrar  of  Madras  University,  and  Member  of 
Mysore  Educational  Service. 

A.  J.  L.  A2a>REw  JfACKSON  Lamoureux. 

,  Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univcrnty.   Editor  of  the  Rio  News  (Rio ' 

de  Janeiro),  1879-1901. 

A.IA.  Avcvste  Loncnon. 

Professor  at  the  Collj^  de  France.    Director  of  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Member  of  the  Institute.    Author  of  Cio- ' 
trapkit  do  la  Caule  au  VI.  siido;  Documents  relatifs  au  comti  de  Champagne  et  de 
arte;&c. 

A.  ■•.  Mrs  Auce  Meynell. 


Butter,  Bishop  {in  part). 

BogoU;  Bolivia:  Geography 
and  Statistics;  BnzU:  Ceo- 
g/raphy  and  Statistics; 

Buenos  Aires. 


Blois:  Couniskip  of. 


Author  of  Poems^  Later  Poems;  Tie  Rhythm  of  Life  and  other  Essays;  &c.  {  drowning.  EUxabeth  Bamit 

A.  ■.  C  Miss  Acnes  Mary  Clerke.  f  B_.k.  «..v« 

See  the  biographical  article:  Clbrxb.  A.  M.  \  "'•"^  Vf^oo. 

A.  B.  Alfred  Newton,  F.R.S.  J  Bnnttng;  Bustard; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwton,  Alfred.  "^^  Buxxard. 

A.  I.  C  Auur  SumcERLY  Cole,  C.B.  r 

Formerly  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.    Author  of     Brocade. 
Ornament  in  European  Silhs;  Catalogue  of  Tapestry,  &nbroidery.  Lace  and  Egyptian ' 
Textiles  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  &c. 

A.  T.  Qrf-C        Sn  Arthttr  T.  Qitiller-Coucr.  /  Brown,  Thomas  Edward. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Quillbr-Coucu,  Sir  A.  T.  (> 

A.  W.  H.*         Arthur  Williaic  Holland.  /  Bimndenburg :  Margranale; 

Formerly  Schobr  of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn.  1900.  I  Burdett,  Sir  FianelS. 
*  A  complete  list,  ihowing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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Book; 
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Alfseo  Wiluam  Pollakd,  M.A. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  Britbh  Museum.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  Hon.  Secietary,  Bibliographical  Society.  Editor  of  Books  about  Books 
and  Biblioirapkica,  Joint-editor  of  Tk»  Library.  Chief  Editor  of  the  "  Globe  " 
Ckaucer, 

Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  efthe  Laws  -{  Bottdlnf-HOUM* 
oj  England, 

SzK  BovEKTON  Redwood,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.I.C.,  AssocInst.C.E., 
M.INST.M.E. 
Adviser  on  Petroleum  to  the  Admiralty.  Home  Office,  India  Office,  Corporation  of 
London,  and  Port  of  London  Authority.  President  of  the  Society  oi  Chemical 
Industry.  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society.  Member  of  Council  of 
Institute  of  Chemistry.  Author  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  Petroleum;  Petroleum  and  its 
Products',  Ckemical  Tecknology;  &c. 

Crasles  B^mont,  D.  is.  L.,  Lm.D.  (Ozon.). 
See  the  biographical  article:  B&mont,  C. 

Cysil  J.  H.  DAVENPoaT,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.    Cantor  Lecturer  on 
Decorative  Bookbindings,  Society  of  Arts.    Author  of  Royal  Englisk  Bookktndings\ ' 
En^isk  Embroidered  Bookbindings ;  History  of  tke  Book ;  Sue  L 

Hon.  Carxoll  Davidson  Wkigbt.  /  Building  Soctetlai:  United 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wright,  C.  D.  \     Stales, 


Bttameo. 


•[Br^nlgny 


Bookblndlas. 


{ 


Bono:  Industrial. 


CsARLES  EvERRT.  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Formeriy  Scholar  ol  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

C.  E.  Akers.  f 

Formeriy  Tke  Times  Correspondent  in  Buenos  Aire*.   Author  of  A  History  of  Soutk  ■<  BnxU:  History  {in  pari). 
America^  1854-1904.  L 

Sot  Charles  Norton  Edccuvbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.  Formerlv  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll»e,  Oxford. 
H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  British  East  Africa  Pro- ' 


Bokhara  (in  part)» 


{ 


Blaine. 


BmneL 


tcctorate:  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar:  and  Consul-General  for  German 
East  Africa,  1900-1904.    Author  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  Liters  from  tke  FarEast;  &c. 

Hon.  Cearles  Emory  Smith. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Smith,  Charles  Emory. 

Charles  Hose,  D.Sc. 

Formerly  Divisional  Resident  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Sarawak. 
Author  of  A  Descriptive  Account  of  tke  Mammals  of  Borneo,  and  numerous  papers  in 
scientific  journals. 

Clei^evt  King  Shorter.  I 

Editor  of  the  Spkere,    Author  of  Ckarlette  Bronti  and  ker  Circle;  Tke  BrontisA  Brontib  G.,  E.  and  Ai 
Life  and  Utters;  &c  L 

Charles  Lethbridce  Kingsford,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A.  f*    ,.,    ,.       -^^  •^..     . 

Assistant  SccieUry  to  the  Board  of  Education.   Author  of  Ufe  of  Henry  V.   Editor  \  Buckingham,  2tta  Dnko  OL 
of  Chronicles  of  London  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London.  I 

Christian  Pfister,  D.  is.  L. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of 
Etude  sur  le  ritne  de  Rt^rt  le  Pieux;  Le  Ducki  tnerovingien  d'Alsau  et  la  legende  de 
SaintOdile, 

Charles  Soott  Sherrington,  D.Sc.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Liverpool.  Foreign  Member  of  Academies 
of  Rome,  Vienna,  Brussels,  GOttingen,  &c.  Author  of  Tke  Integrative  Action  of  tke 
Nervous  System. 

Major-General  Sir  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  R.E. 
(1836-1897). 
Secretary  to  Uie  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  185S-1863.     British. 
Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Commission.     Director-General  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,   1886-1894.     Director-General  of  Military  Education,   1895- 
1898.   Author  (A  From  Kortt  to  Kkartum ;  Life  of  Lord  Qive;  Sue 

Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D. 


BnmhiUa. 


Biain:  Physiology. 


Caosarea  Haaea  {in  part). 


BukhliT; 

CadL 

Itiitude  and  Life  in  Islam ;  &cl  "'  L 

Demetrius  Charles  Boulger.  fBragM; 

Author  of  History  of  Belgium;  England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia;  History  ofi  BnUMk. 
Ckina;  Life  of  Gordon;  India  in  tke  igtk  Century;  &c  L 

Davh)  Croal  Thomson.  f^  ^  ^,,^  ^  ,  ^^ 

Formeriy  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal.    Author  of  Tke  Brothers  Maris;  Tke  Barhizon  <  Browno,  HabUt  Knight 
School  of  PainUrs;  Life  of"  Phix";Ufe  of  Bewich;  &c  L 

Donald  Francs  Tovey.  f 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.      Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  Tke. 
Classical  Concerts,  Tke  Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  da  ssiral 
works.  ^ 

Davto  Hannay.  f  *»"^«*;  Bfonton; 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Skort  History  of  Royal  Navy,  i  Briganda^;  Bvooanoors; 
I2t7-t688;  Life  of  Emilio  Castetar;  &c.  L  Byng;  Galdoron,  RodrifO. 


Bocchorlnl; 
Bnieknor. 
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D.ILT.  Daniel  Lleufes  Thomas.  /BrteoB* 

Stipendiary  Manstrate  for  Pontypridd  and  Rhondda.    Formerly  Assistant  Com-  i  /<a«nihlllv 
Bussioner  to  the  Labour  Commission  and  Secretary  to  the  Welsh  Land  Commission.  I  ^'■*«Piu*V* 

aiB.  ItEv.  DncAiD  Mactadyen,  M.A.  rBlalkie;  Bofton,  Thomaf; 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church,  Highgate.    Director  of  the  London  <  BtUOt,  Alexander  BalmiiB; 
Missionary  Society.   Author  of  Con^ucitPt  Congngalumal  Ideals.  L  ^]jja^  Jobo. 

IL  k.  Ebxest  Barkek,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History  at,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Formerly  i  Botaamuild. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    Craven  Scholar,  1895.  >• 

IL  Ok  EcEXTON  Castle,  M.A..  F.S.A.  f 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  EiigUsk  Book  Plata ;  BMiolhoca  DimkaUria ;  i  Book  Pbttes. 
Ac  I 

fBridcltttiies; 

B.  C.  B.  RiGBT  Rev.  Eowasd  Cuihbest  Butler,  O.S.B.,  D.LnT.  A  Bratlien  of  Common  Lifa* 

AbbocdDownsideAbbey.Bath.  l£SiJ  S^t  ^* 

Li.  EO-OHD  ESMOHH,.  {^^S^fT"^ 


L  G.  ^««S*JS  w'c!^^  article:  Goss..  EDMt«n>  1 1!^ «!?*»;  »»«>»«• 


{BJornson;  Blank  Veno; 
Boats-Rlmis; 
Buskeii-Hiiet. 


[EST  Haxtley  Colexidce,  M.A.  f 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  Byron* s  Poems;  Utters  of  Samuei  Taylor  Colo-  <  Byion. 
ridge;  &c  [ 


B.  H.  C  Ebxest  Haxtley  Colexidce,  M.A. 

Balliol  Co[         -  - 

ritffe;&c 

B  H.  B.  Snt  Edward  H.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d.  189$).  f 

M.P.  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  1847-1852.  Author  of  A  History  of  Ancient  Ceogrophy;  i  Bltliynla  (in  part)' 
Ac.  L 

B.  H.  ■.  Elus  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.  f  Bosporus  Clmmerliii: 

Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian,  and  formerly  *"-"—  -'   ■» — »— '«—  '•-" —  -i        '^ 
Cambridge.    University  Lecturer  in  Palaeography. 


BL  K.  Edmund  Knecbt,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

Professor  of  Technological  Chemistry,  Manchester  University.  Head  of  Chemical 
Department,  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.  Examiner  in  CH^eing, 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Author  of  A  Manual  of  DyeinnJEkc  Editor 
of  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists, 


BleaohlQf. 

BL  L.  B.  Edward  Livermore  Burlingame,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  /  wtr*uA  w%rm 

Editor  of  Scribner*s  Magflsine,   Formerly  on  Staff  of  New  York  Tribune,  \ ""      "™* 


BL  Ha.  Edward  Manson.  J 

r  John    Macdonell,  C.B.,  1  \ 
of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation.  Author  of  Law  of  Trading  Companies ;  &c  ^ 


Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.    Joint-editor  with  Sir  John    Macdonell.  C.B.,  i  Bond. 


EL  O.^  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  f «,  jj        ^  » .  *  ^ 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  J  BIatt4er  and  Prostate  Diieaiei; 
Great  Onnond  Street.    Late  Examiner  in  Surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Cam-  ]  Bone:  Medical, 
bridge,  Durham  and  London.   Author  of  A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students.  ^ 

BL  VK.  Edgar  Prestage. 


Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    Com- 
mendador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Corresponding  Member  of  Lbbon  Royal ' 
Acadeniy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  &c.    Examiner  in  Portuguese 
in  the  University  of  London,  MaiKhester,  &c. 


Bocafo. 


I 


Captain  R.N.  Foreign  Adviser  to  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo.  Correspondent  of  J  nAtiin  kUtwi* 


Z,  Wa.  Rsv.  Edmond  Warre,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  C.V.O. 

Phrvost  of  Eton.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Head  Master  of  Eton  -{  Boat 
College,  1884-1905.    Author  of  Grammar  of  Rowing;  &c. 

BL  W.  B*  Sir  Edward  WauAM  Brabrook,  C.B.  f 

Barrister-atLaw,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  1891-1904.  J  BaUdlng  SoeieUes: 
Author  of  Building  Societies ;  Provident  Socteties  and  Industrial  Welfare ;  Institutions  \      United  Kinedom. 
for  Thrift;  doc  L  * 

F.  By.  Fkunc  Brinxlet. 

Captain  R.N. 

The  Times  in  Japan.'  Editor  of  the  Japan  Mail.  Formerlv  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Imperial  Engineering  College,  Tokyo.   Author  of  Japan ;  Ac 

F.  D.  A.  Frank  Dawson  Adams,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  f 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  and  Logan  Professor  of  Geology.  McGill  \  British  Colombia  (in  parti. 
University,  MontreaL    President  of  Canadian  Mining  Institute.  I 

F.  G.  P.  Frederick  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
Formerly  Examiner  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Aberdeen.  London  and  Bir- 
mingham; and  Hunterian  Pkt>fessor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  B.  F^tANdS  HUETFER,  PH.D.  (1845-1805)). 

Formerly  Musical  Critic  of  The  Times.    Author  of  The  Troubadours:  a  History  of]  »^^^.,j^ 
Proven^  Life  and  LiUrature  in  the  MiddU  Ages;  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Musu  ef'^  BOCeaectO. 
the  Future.   Editor  of  Great  Musicians. 

F.X  C  Sn  Francis  J.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S..  F.S.A.  f 

Principal,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood,  London.    Author  cX\  Blindness. 
Pispers  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  t 


Brain:  Anatomy. 
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F.  1.  H.  FsANCis  ToHN  Haveuielo,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  f  Boadleea* 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univernty  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of  I  Bri#.in*    d—  i* -_j 

Brasenose  Colle^.    Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.    Formerly  Censor,  Student.  4  »"™-  rn-Xmon  M0 

Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.   Ford  s  Lecturer.  1906-1907.   AuthcM'         Koman; 

of  Monographs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain;  &c.  [  CMTleOB;  Cltodoilia. 

F.  U.  6.  FkANCis  Llewelyn  GRimTH,  M.A.,  Pr.D.,  F.S.A. 


F.L.L. 

F.R.G. 

F.ILH. 

F.We. 

F.  W.  Ha. 

F.  W.  H. 

G.A.B. 

0.  T.  0. 

O.W.Gt. 

G.  W.  T. 

H.Br. 

H.CI1. 

H.a 

H.D*. 

H.Fr. 

H.H.J. 

H.H.& 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  the  Arekaeototical  Survey  and 
Arckaeolotical  ReporU  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Hon.  Member  of  Imperial 
.German  Archaeologica!  Institute,  the  Soci£t6  Asiatique.andthelnstitutEgyptien, 


.uerman  Arcnaeoiogicai  institute,  tne  aociete  Asiatique,andtneinstituti:.gy 
Cairo.  Author  of  Stones  of  Ike  High  Priests  of  Memphis',  Catalogue  of  Ike  Di 
Papyri  in  the  Rylands  CoUeUion,  Alanckester;  &c. 


emotic 


Bubastif; 

Buslris; 

Buto. 


Lady  Lucasd.  J  Bona; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lugaro,  Sis  F.  J.  D.  \  BllUsIl  Empizt. 

Author  of  Soiak  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Uman.  \  ^*^  ^^*  ^'*'* 

FSANCTS  RiCRAKD  MaUKSELL,  C.M.G.  f 

Lieut.'Col.  R.A.    Military  Vicc-Consul.  Sivas,  Trebizond,  Van  (Kurdistan),  1897- J  BItlls. 

1898.    Military  Attache,  British  Embassy,  Consuntinople,  1901-1905.  Author  of  1 
Central  Kurdistan;  &c  I 

FftEDESicx  Weomose.  /  Boodlii. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wedmorb.  F.  \  •«•!«««. 

Frederick  Wiluam  Hasldck,  M.A.  f 

Assistant   Director,  British  School  of  Archaeology,  Athena.     Fellow  of  Kind's  •(  BitKynia.  (in  part). 


Bolivia:  History  {in  part); 
Brabant:  Ducky\ 
BiaxU:  History  {in  part). 


College,  Cambridge.    Browne's  Medallist,  1901. 

Frederick  William  Mattland,  LL.D.  /  Bnteton. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Maitland,  F.  W.  I 

George  A.  BouLENGER,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  f.     ,, 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  <A  Zoology,  British  1  Caacuia. 
Museum.    >^ce-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  L 

G.  E.  Rev.  George  Edmundson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Ford's  Lecturer,  1900- 
191a  Employed  by  British  Government  in  preparation  of  the  British  Case  in  the 
British  Guiana-Venezuelan  and  British  Guiana-Brazilian  boundary  arbitrations. 

6.F.  Z.  G.  F.  ZnocER,  A.M.INST.C.E..  F.Z.S.  /Bnad. 

Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  Material.  \ 

G.  6.  P.*  George  Grenville  Philumore,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  /Burial  and  Burial  Asia. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.  \ 

G.  L.  G.  George  Lovell  Gulland,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.).  f 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh.    Lecturer  on  Medidne  at  <  Biood:  Pathology  of  fhi. 
Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh.  L 

G.  H.  D.  George  Mercer  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Geological  Survej^  of  Canada.  Geologist  and  Naturalist 
to  H.M.  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  1873-1875:  one  of  H.M.  Bering 
Sea  Commissioners,  1891.  Author  of  numerous  sacntific  and  technical  reports 
printed  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Sn  George  D.  Taubman  Goldie.  f  »^.^   n^„«*  j. 

See  the  biographical  arUde:  Goldie,  Sir  G.  D.  T.  •[  Biaiia,  Count  da. 

George  Washington  Cable.  r  _       .   _,_,       -«m^. 

See  the  biogAphical  article :  Cable.  G.  W.  -[  »JM«.  William  CnOtD. 

Rev.  GamiTHES  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D.  r  _  .. . 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney.  N.S.W.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  J  Bubturi; 
Old  Tesument  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  |^  BOstri. 

Henry  Bradley.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  r 

Joint-editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford).   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  J  Cadmon. 
Author  of  The  Story  of  the  Coths ;  The  Making  of  English',  &c  \  *''""™''"" 

Hugh  Chisholm,  M.A.  f  Boulannr: 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  I  Ith  Edition  of  -<  b-mZ!!!,-    v  •(»•  n 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,    Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition.  1  Bnogman,  lAUH  0. 

Sn  Hugh  Charles  Cueford,  K.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Secretary,  Cevlon.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    Formerly 
Resident,  Pahang.    Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1903-1907.    Author*  BomM. 
of  Studies  in  Brawn  Humanity,  Further  India;  &c    Joint-author  of  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Malay  Language. 

Rev.  Hippolyte  Delebaye,  S.T.  r  .  ^ 

Bollandist.   Joint-editor  of  the  ilefa  5<>MlofMM.  |  BoUandlsti. 

Hevri  Frantz.  /Bteklin; 

Art  Critic  Caxette  des  Beaux  Arts  (P^s).  \  Bonheur,  Rosa. 

Sir  Henry  Hamilton  Johnston,  K.C.B..  G.C.M.G.  r  „j,ufc  /•^.•^i  aM^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.  \  «*"»»  Umnl  AOttt. 

Hector  Munro  Chadwick,  M.A.  f  ^j*.,..   j    ,   p^ 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  CUre  College.  Cambridge.    Author  of  Studies  on  Anglo-  <  Brttaln.  Anfio^axon. 
Saxon  Institutions.  I 


B.P.B. 

H.8.J. 

H.W.CD. 

B.W.8. 

1.  A.  F.  ■. 

J.A.H. 

J.A.B. 

J.B.^ 

J.BL 

J.C.C. 

I.D.B. 

J.B. 

J.P^K. 

J.G.C.A. 

J.6.H. 

j.aie. 

I.H.R. 

J.HLR. 

J.J.* 

J.H.H. 

i-Bo. 

I.V. 

LP^B. 

LP.Plk 
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« 

Henry  Pekcival  Biggas  //^v^*    «  v 

Author  of  Th€  Voyages  of  Ike  Cabots  to  Cretnland.  \  CuOt,  JOllB. 

Caesir,  JaUas. 


Henby  Stuakt  Tones,  MA. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  o(  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Director  of  the  British , 
"School  at  Rome.     Member  of  the  German  Imperial  Archaeolopcai   [nstitute. 
Author  of  Th€  Roman  Empire,  &c 

Henry  WauAM  Casless  Davis,  M.A. 


Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  Oxford, '   BfMUti,  FaUus  d»; 


1 895-1903.   Author  of  Charlemagne t  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevtns;  &c 
H.  WicKHAM  Steed. 


Bohnn; 


.  Biufh,  Habert  dt. 


IVicKHAM  Steed.  /       ^,  « 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Rome  (1897-1903)  and  Vienna.  \  BOBglll,  BoggerO. 

Bnhmi. 


John  Alexander  Fctller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A 

Musical  Cntic  of  The  Times.   Author  of  Life  oj  Schumann ;  The  iiusician*s  Pilgrim' 
a§e;  Masters  of  German  Music;  English  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Agjs ' 
of  Bach  and  ffandd.    Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musutans;  &c. 

John  Allen  Howe.  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian,  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London. 

Javes  Alexander  Manson. 

Formeriy  Literary  Editor  of  the  Daily  Ckronicle.   Author  of  The  Bonler*8  Handbook; 


Bnntar; 
Caliuiioto. 


Bowb. 

Joseph  B  urton.  /  Bilek  (in  Part). 

Partner  in  Pilkington's  Tile  and  Pottery  Ca.  Gifton  Junction,  Manchester.  L  \     r     * 

James  Bartlett.  fBriAkwork* 

Lecturer  on  Construction.  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac,  King's  Colle|te,  J  J  „^      ' 
London     Member  of  Society  of  Architects.  Institute  of  Junior  Engineers,  Quantity  1  BUliainf . 
Surveyors'  Association.   Author  of  QuaiUittes.  ^ 

J.  W  Coicvns-Carr.  /ft%w  WnUliB. 

Author  of  Essays  on  Art;  &c  I 

James  David  Bourchier,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  f 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  Commander  of  the  Orders  I  p„i-^y|^ 
of  Pnnce  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of  Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  |  »'«•■*«•• 
Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  L 

H.  JtTLZUS  ECCELZNG,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  C 
Secretary  and  Librarian  to  Royal  Astatic  Society. 

James  Fitzmaurxce-Kelly,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hxst.S. 

Gtlmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  MacColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  university.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. ' 


ftTLZUS  Egcelzng,  Ph.D.  rBmhman*  SriDmunft* 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  Edinburgh  University.   Formeriy  <  ZJlv^^LZ:^^^' 
Sccrcury  and  Librarian  to  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  I  B»M«*nlim. 


Norman  Macvxril  Lecturer,  Uimbn<lge  university,  reiiow  01  tne  uritisn  Acaaemy. 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Alphonso  XI 1.  Author  of  A  History  of  Spanish 
Literature;  &c. 


Breton  de  log  Hemrot; 

CRtallero; 

CaUefon  de  It  Bant. 


John  George  Clark  Anderson,  M.A.  f  . 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  i  CaassfW  Maxact  {in  part). 
Craven  Fellow  (Oxford),  1896.    Conington  Priaenuui,  1893.  L 

Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E.  TBoIltr;  BoIltr-maUiig; 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Making;  Practical  Metal  Turning;  &c  \  Braslog  and  Soldsilng* 

Sir  Tames  George  Scott.  K.C.L^  J  »«--,• 

superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern  Shan  States.    Author  of  Burma;  \  BWHia* 
The  Upper  Burma  Casetieer.  ^ 

John  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  J  ^     . 

Author  of  Feudal  England;  Studies  in  Peerait  and  Family  History;  Peerage  and!  DfagfL 
Pedigree;  &c  L 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  Uni-  J  Bonaparte:  Family  {in  part), 
ventty  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.     Author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  L;  Napcleonic\  BotUTieBlie. 
Studies i  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations ;  Tke  Life  of  PiU;Scc.  { 

Joseph  Jefperson.  Jtu^tMt  «ii*iii 

See  the  biographical  article:  Jefferson,  J.  \  »*'•"•  "*"" 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  fBonli* 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Clasrics,  East  London  i  ^__    *  ni<k«ii«««  r.*-  a— «\ 
College  (University  oTLondon).   Joint-editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  I  Btuno,  Giordano  (m  part). 

Viscount  Morley  op  Blackburn.  /  Bnrka.  Wdmim^. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Morley.  Viscount.  I  "««^  «im«»i. 

John  Nichol.  •TBams.  Robtrt 

See  the  biographkal  article :  Nichol,  John.  \  ""'^  «•"«•. 

James  George  Joseph  Penderbl-Brodhurst.  /Bookeasa;  Boons; 

Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London).  \  Cabinet:  Fumitun, 


Rev.  John  Pttnnett  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Canon  Residentiary.  Cathedral  of  New  York.    Formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania     Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Baby. ' 
Ionia,   1M8-189S.     Author  of   Nippur,  or  Ex^orations  and  Adventures  on  the 
^^fcfolct:  Scrtptures.  H^em  and  Christian, 


Biimya; 
Bonlppa; 


X 
J.S.P. 

J.T.1L 

J.  T.  S.* 

i.  W.  D. 

J.W.Ha. 
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K.O.J. 

K.J. 
K.S. 
L. 


L.B. 

L.D.* 

L.F.8. 

L.  F.  V.-H. 

L.G. 

L.J.8. 

L.R.  D. 

L.8. 
LV.* 


IL 
ILBftt 

H.Br. 


{ 


JoBN  Sjoth  Flett,  D.SCm  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  CeoUxical  Survey  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Nctll  Medallist  M  the  Royal  Society  <d  Edinburgh.  Bigsby 
Medallist  o(  the  Geological  Society  o(  Loodoa 

James  Tayler  Milton,  M.I.C.E. 

Chief  Engineer  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Shipping.  Vice-PrcMdent,  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects.  Member  of  Counal.  Institute  of  Manne  Engineers.  Author 
of  many  papers  on  Marine  Engineering  subjects. 

Jakes  Thomson  Shotwell.  Ph  D 

Professor  of  Hi^ory  in  Columbia  Univenity»  New  York  Gty. 

Captain  T.  Whitly  Dixon,  R.N. 

Nautical  Assessor  to  Court  of  Appeal  since  1906.  Formerly  Staff  Commaodert 
Medway  Fleet  Reserve. 

James  Wyclitfe  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schoob  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Creek  and  Ancient  History  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  FoundaUon  of  tht  German 
Empire,  &c 

KiMGSLEY  Oakland  Jayne. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  Matthew  Arnold  Prizeman,  1903. 
Author  of  Vauo  da  Cama  and  his  Successors. 

A.  Keith  Johnston 

See  the  biographical  article:  Johnston,  A.  K. 

Kathleen  Schlesincer. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  Ike  Orchestra ,  &c 

Count  LOtzow,  Litt.D.  (Ozon.),  Ph.D.  (Pra^e).  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  erf  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  King  of  Bohemia.  Hon.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  Ac 
Author  of  Bohemia:  An  Historical  Sketch;  The  Historians  of  Bohemia  (Ikbester 
Lecture,  Oxford,  1904) ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bus;  Sec 

Laurence  Binyon. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Binyon,  L. 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O. 

Lesue  Frederic  Scott,  K.C.,  M.A. 

New  College,  Oxford.   Joint  Hon.  Secretary  oC  International  Maritime  Committee. 

Leveson  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (1839-1907). 

Professor  of  Gvil  Engineering  at  University  College,  London,  1883-1905.  British 
Member  of  Jury  for  Civil  Engineering,  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  Author  of  ^'tierf 
ajid  Canals;  Harbours  and  Docks;  Ciou  Engineering  as  Applied  in  Construction;  &c 

Laurence  Ginnell,  M.P. 

Barrister.  Middle  Temple  and  Irish  Bar.  Author  of  Brekon  Lams ;  Land  and  liberty; 
&c   M.P.  for  North  Westmeath  since  1906. 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
Formerly  Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Schdar.' 
Editor  01  the  Mineralogical  Mapuine.   Author  of  English  translations  of  M.  Bauet  'a 
Precious  Stones  and  R.  Brauns  s  Mineral  Kingiim, 

Lawrence  Robert  Dicksee,  M.Com.  (Binnlnghaoi^),  F.C.A. 

Lecturer,  London  School  of  Economics  and  Politico  Science.    Formerly  Professor 
of  Accounting  at  Birmingham  University.    Author  of  Auditing;  Advanced  Auount- " 
ing;  Book-keeping;  &c. 

SzR  Lesue  Stephen,  K.C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Stephen,  Sir  L. 

LUIGI  ViLLARL 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).  Formeriy  Newqwper  Con«> 
spondent  in  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Oricans,  1906;  Phil- 
adelphia, 1907;  and  Boston,  U.S. A.,  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
'  Country;  Giemnni  Segantini;  Russia  under  tke  Great  Skadow;  Fire  and  Sword 


Borobnitt; 


-{ BnByao,  JdUL 


and 

in  tke  Caucasus;  &c. 

Lord  Macaulat. 

See  the  biographical  artidci:  Macaulat,  T.  B.  M.,  Baron. 

Miss  Mary  Bateson  (1865-1906). 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Newnham  CoUq^,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Medieeal  Sn^and; 
Borougk  Customs;  &c. 

Mxss  Margaret  Bryant. 

Moses  Gaster.  Pr.D.  (Ldpzig). 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  England.    Vice-President,  Zionist 

Congress.  1898,  1899,  1900.    Ilchester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  By- 

santine  Literature,   1886  and   1891.     President,   Folklore  Society  of  England,  -l  BOffOmilSi 

Vice-President.    Anglo-Jewish    Association.     Author   of   History   of  Rumanian     nnnmtn%wt 

Popular  Literature;  A  New  Hebrew  Fragment  of  Beu^ira;  The  Hebrew  Version  of    "™~"'"* 

Ike  Seer^um  Secr^orum  qf  Aristotle, 


BoOsr. 


'  BonUtee,  Ssiit 

Baof; 
CiNs. 

Bismirek; 
Bnebsr,  Lotliar* 

f  Bosnia  tod  HtmgofiDa; 
1^  British  Hoadniai. 

•f  Bnill:  History  (m  pari). 

Bombardon;  Bow; 
Bnedna;  Bogle; 
(Bnmbnliun. 

Bohemia:  History  and  Liters 
ture, 

i  Bnnia-JonM^  Sir  E.  B. 
•fBonUaet  (Popes  L-VIL). 
•[Broker. 


Breakwater; 
Catason. 


BrehoB  Laws. 

Bismuthtte;  Blende; 
Boraeite;  Boumonite; 
Broehanttte;  Bromllte; 
Broniite;  Brookite; 
Bmdte;  Bytownlte; 
Calamine:  ralfllte 

Book-keeplns* 


•[  Browning,  Robut 


Borgia,  Ceeare; 
Borgia,  Loerada; 
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H.  F.^  Leon  Jacques  Maxzme  Punet. 

Fonneiiy  Archivist  to  the  French  National  Archives.  Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  of 
France  CAcademy  of  Moral  and  Pdittcal  Sciences).  Author  of  Vlndusins  iusdtn 
PraMckt-Comtt;  Les  Armoiria  icarUUs  des  conjoints;  Fronf^u  Jotk  comtideBour- 

H.  It  J.  MoLYNXTJx  St  Jobn.  -{  British  GolnmMa:  (m  part^, 

I.  W.  T.  NOKTHCOTE  Writbkjdge  Tboicas,  M.A.  r 

Government  AnthropoloKist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Correspondinff  Member  of  the  J  b<^»^^.. 
SodM  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.    Author  of  Tkougki  Tranrfonnui  Kinship  and]  BOOBlMinc. 
Morriafi  in  Australia;  &c.  I 

0.  Bl.  OSWAID  Bakron,  F.S.A.  f 

Hon.  Genealogist  to  Standing  Council  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Batooetage.  -I  BvUn:  FattOy, 
Editor  of  the  Ancestor,  1902-1905.  I 

a  Br.  Oscar  Behiakt.  -f  ^^^:  Gwaphamd 

0.  H.  OiAQS  Magnus  Fueducb  Henuci,  Ph.D.,  LLJ>.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mechanics  i 
and  Guilds  of  London 
Ac. 

P.  A.  K.  PmcB  Petee  Aiexexvitch  KROPariON.  f  BoMmim:  (in  porti ; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  P.  A.  \ Bulgaria:  Eastern, 

P.  C.  ■.  Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Seoetary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.    Univenity  Demonstrator  in  Com- 

Crative  Anatomy  aira  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford.   1889-1891. . 
cturer  on  Biology  at  Charing  Crocs  Hospital,  i8Q>-ito4:  at  London  Hospital, 
Z894.    Examiner  in  Biology  to  the  Royal  Coilcm  01  Physidan^i  1892-1896,  1901- 
1903.  Fxaminrr  in  Zoology  to  the  Univernty  of  London,  1903. 


i     oumsncs',  snaapwu 

:s  Henrxci,  Ph.D.,  LL.I>.,  F.R.S.  f 

I  and  Mathematics  in  the  Central  Technical  Collegeof  the  Gty  J  r«UMi*«»»  M«>fci»»^ 
Institute.   Author  of  Voclors  and  Rotors;  Congruent  Figures;  ]  *  -— p 


BiMds  and  Bneding. 


P.  CL  T«  Fbiiip  Chesney  Yorxe,  M.A. 

Magdalen  Cdlcge,  Oxford. 

P.  GL  Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  LtTT.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanud  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Phtloi<»y.  Late  Secretary  of  the  Cambric^  Philologicu 
Sode^.   Author  of  Manual  oj  Comparatiee  Philology;  Ac. 

P.  fi.K  Paul  G.  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaUy  MaU,    Formerly  Editor  of  the  ArHd.  \  BordolM. 
Author  dLTUArtof  Waller  Crane;  VelasqueM,  UJe  and  Work;  &c 

P.  8.  PBIUr  SCHIDROWITZ,  Ph.D.,  F.CS.  , 

Member  of  Council,  Institute  of  Brewing.    Member  of  Committee  of  Society  of  J  Braooy; 
Chemical  Industry.   Author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Chemistry  and  Technology  ]  Bmring* 
of  Brewing,  Distilling,  &c. 

P.  W.  CL  Peter  Wcluax  Clayden  (d.  1909). 


Bobjn,  Abm;  BoBngbrok*; 
BothwtO; 

Bristol,  1st  and  3iid  Barb  of; 
BueMngham,  Isl  Daks  of 
(in  pari); 

Baoklngliam,  Snd  Dnka  oL 


off; 


Formeiiy  President,  Institute  of  Toumalists,  London.  Literary  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Nems.  Author  of  ScienUfie  Men  and  Rdigious  Teachers;  England  under  Lord 
BeaeonsMd;  Early  Life  of  Samud  Rogers;  Rogers  and  his  Contemporaries;  En^and 
under  tie  CoaliHon;  die. 


Brlghl^  JohB. 


Robert  Ancbel.  fBoiisf  irAnglali,  Fkmeoll 

Archivist  to  the  Department  de  TEure.  \     Antolne  do. 

ROEERT  Adamson,  LL.D.  f  S!Sr"l!S!laJS*?S  *«rt , 

See  the  biosraphlcal  article:  Adamsom.  R.  1  *"">•»  ««««» (m  pert); 

Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalxster,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r  Boirah; 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Explora-  <  Caosaroa  Palaoittlia; 
*^ *""»<*-  Icaosaroa  PhilinL 

Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  /nnWAn  jAhn  nm 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garnett,  R.  \  *«™>'»»  '•"*  "™- 

R.  I.  PococK,  F.Z.$.  fBook-Soorplon; 

Supenntendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London.  \  Caddlo-Fly  and  Caddie Woillk 

RoNAio  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.    Formerly  Editor  of  St  James*s  CaaOte,  ■{  Banker  HBL 
London.  [^ 

Rkbaro  Lydekker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  f  BIsob; 

Member  of  ScaflT  of  Geological  Survey  of  India,'  1874-1882.   Author  of  Catalogues  pf-{  Bovidao; 
Fossil  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Birds  in  British  Museum;  doc  1  Bnffalff. 

lERT  NtSBET  Bain  (d.  i^).  rBoedcajr,  Stophon; 

Assistant  Librarian.  British  Museum.  1883-1909.    Author  oiSMndinaoia :  the    Boris  FodoroTleh  Godvnov; 
Folttieal  History  of  Denmarh,  Norway  and  Sweden^  1513-1000;  The  First  Romanovs,  <  »<»>•»>  BmIi*    »•». 
itf/j  10  t7»5 :  ^momc  Europe:  the  Political  History  qf  Poland  and  Russia  from  1469    ^^*  "SSt  V  *      .  ■. 
le  i7fi6i  &&  ^        -r  y  ^  BoslaoY*  FMOT  Ivanoviek. 
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RoBSKT  Peele.  /BlutlDK; 

Profoaor  of  Mining  in  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York.  \  Boring. 

RENi  FouPAXDiNi  D.isL.  r 

Secretary  to  the  Ecoie  des  Chartea.     Honoraiy  Librarian  to  the  Bibliothique  J     

Nationale.    Author  of  La  Royaumt  de  Bourgagiu;  Le  Xoyaume  de  Prooetut  sous  Us  i  BnigllBOy* 
CarclingiiHs;  &c  L 

Stanley  Aktbitx  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Examiner  in  Hebrew 
and  Anmaic,  London  University,  1004-1^.  Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society, ' 
15)04-1905.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Code  cfHammurabii  Critical  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  Fdigion  of  Ancient 
Paiestine;  &c 

SiDMEY  COLVIN,  M.A.,  LlTT.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Colvin,  Sidney. 

Viscount  St  Cykes.  •{  BobusL 

See  the  biographical  article:  Iodeslbicb:  ist  Easl  or.  I 

Sydney  Howasd  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.f  F.L.S.  f  BrongnlAit,  Adolfte 

*.i^ j.__  «__# ^  Botany,  Oxford  Umversity.    Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  "S      ThaodoM. 

I  the  Physiology  of  Plants ;  Texl-Bpoh  of  Botany;  &c  I     *"wi.«t«. 


Ctin; 
Gatob. 


{ 


BotttMllL 


Sherardian  Professor 
Author  of  Lectures  on 


Stanley  Lai^Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Arabic,  Dublin  Univcruty,  and  Examiner  in  the  Univer«ty 
of  Walesi  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Impenal  Russian  Archacoloetcal  Society. 
Member  of  the  Khedivtal  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of 
Arab  Art,  &c.  Author  of  Ldfe  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe;  Life  of  Sir  Harry 
Parhes ;  Cairo ;  Turhey;  &c   Editor  of  The  Koran ;  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  &c 


Barton,  Sir  Blohird  fnaifh. 


Samuel  Rawson  Gaedinek.  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Gardiner,  S.  R. 


Thomas  Ashby,  M.A.,  DXirr.  (Oxon.). 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Member  of  the  Imperial 
Gmnan  Archaeological  Institute.     Formeriy  Scholar  of  Chribt  Church,  Oxford. ' 
Craven   Fellow,   1897.     Conington  Priaeman,   1906.     Author  of   The  Classical 
Topography  of  Ike  Biman  Campagna. 

SiK  Thomas  Barclay,  M.P.  r 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  J 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  ProUems  ofS 
JntematioMl  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c.    M.P.  for  Blackburn,  191a  [ 

Thomas  Gregor  Brodie,  M.D. 


MAS  Gregor  Brodie,  M.D..  F.R.S.  f  Blood:  Anato 

Professor  of  Physiolon^  in  the  University  of  Toronto.    Author  of  Essentials  of  A      Pkvsiolotv 
Experimental  Physudogy.  i         r       bt* 


{BttoWinham,  1st  Dnln  of  (tc 
part), 
Bolognt;  BoboDft;  Bononta; 
Borgo  San  Donnlno; 
Bo?lanum;  Bo?111m; 
Bneeluio;  Bmela; 
BrindU;  Bmndislum; 
Brattii;  Caore;  Cagtt; 
Cagliari;  Galttao  Portns; 
Calabria. 

Bloekado. 

Blood:  Anatomy  and 


BolanFus; 
Brahmapatia. 


Experimental  Physiology, 

Sot  Thomas  Hxtncerford  Hoioich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.LE.,  D.Sc. 

Superintendent,  Frontier  Surveys,   India,   1892-1898.     G<dd  Medallist.  R.G.S.. . 
London,  1887.     Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  The  Countries  of  the  King's 
Award;  India;  Tibet;  &c. 

Thomas  Seocx>mbe,  M.A.  f 

Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Birlcbeck  Colleges,  University  of  London   J  BoswoD. 
Stanhope  Prixeman,  Oxford,  1887.     Assbtant  Editor  of  Dictionary  of  National  | 
Biography t  1891-1901.   Author  of  The  Age  of  Johnson;  &c  I 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

See  tbb  biographical  article:  Watts-Dunton.  T. 


I  Boirow. 


T.  W.  Rhys  Davds,  LL.D.,Th.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester  University.    President  of  the  Pali 
Text  Society.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal . 
Asiatic  Soaety,  1885-1902.    Author  of  Buddhism;  Sacrea  Boohs  of  the  Buddhists; 
Early  Buddhism;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  &c. 


Baddha; 

Baddhaghosa; 

Buddhisin. 


Rev.  William  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolioge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
College.  Lampeter,  i88o~i8iBi.  Author  of  Guide  du  Haul  Dauphtni,  The  Range  of 
the  Tddi;  Guide  to  Grindelwald;  Guide  to  Switzerland;  The  Alps  in  Nature  and  tn 
History;  &c    Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1889,  &c. 

Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A. 

Formeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford.    Author  of  Modem  Europe ;.&c. 

William  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Chairman.  Joint  Cbmmittec  of  Pottery  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.   Author  of 
Engjiish  Stoneware  and  Earthenware;  &c. 

William  Barclay  Squire,  M.A..  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Assistant  in  charge  of  Printed  Music.  British  Museum.     Hon.  Secretary  of  the  . 
Purcell  Society.    Formeriy  Musical  Critic  of  Westminster  CatetU,  Saturday  Review 
ttd  Globe,   Editor  61  Byrd's  Masus, 


BlUlas;  Blane,  Mont; 
BoDstotten;  Botson; 
Bourrit;  Brogent; 
Brenner  Pass;  Brian^on; 
Brieg;  Brienx,  Lake  of; 
Bilgnoles;  Brixen; 
Borekhardt,  Jakob;  Buigdorl 

r  Bishop; 
I  Brunhild. 
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WnuAM  Chabt.iw  Smith,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Fonneriy  Sheriff  of  Rmb.  Cromarty  and  SuthcrlaixL 
I889-I90a 

WnuAM  -Cawthosnb    Umwin,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    MJmst.CE.,    M.Inst.M.E., 

Emeritus  Profemor  of  Eoi^iieeriiig,  Central  Technical  College,  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  i^uthor  of  Wnugkt  Iram  Bridau  and  Roejs ;  TnaHat  cm  HydrauUa. 

WfLPIAMC  HUBBAXD. 

Concspoudent  of  Tie  Times  in  Rome. 

WxLUAM  H.  Lang,  D.Sc. 

Barker  Professor  of  Ciyptogamic  Botany,  Univenity  of  Manchester.  Author  of 
Pipers  on  Botanical  Subjects,  including  Morphology  and  life  history  of  Bryophyta, 
Pteridopbyta  and  Gymnosperms,  in  scicntifir  jouraals. 

William  Hznky  Whitfbld,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Card  Editor  of  the /ydtf. 

W.  J.  HUCBAN. 

Ptet  Senior  Giand  Deacon  of  Freemasons  of  England,  1874.  Hon.  Senior  Warden 
of  Grand  Lodges  of  Egypt.  Quebec  and  lona,  Ac 

KiCKT  Rev.  Wiuiam  Lawxzncs,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Author  of  Study  ^  Phmps  Brooks;  L^e  of  Roiir 
WaUoUiAc 

William  Lawson  Giant,  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  Colonial  History,  Queen*s  Univernty,  Kingston,  Canada.  Formerly  J 
Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History,  Oxford  Univernty.  Editor  of  Acts  of  the  Prioy  \ 
Cotrndl  (Canadian  Series).  L 

William  Liest  Rbaowin  Cates  (182 x-xSqs). 

Editor  of  Dictionary  of  General  oiograpky.  Author  of  A  History  of  EniUmd  from 
the  Death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Ue  Death  rf  King  John.  Part  taxthor  o(  Eaieydo- 
paedia  of  Ckronelogy. 

William  Micbael  Rossettl  f 

See  the  biographical  article:  RossBTTi,  Dante  Gabuxl.  "[ 

W.  R.  Letraby,  F.S.A. 

Principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the  London  County  Coondl 
Author  of  Architecture,  Mysticism  and  Myth;  Ac 

WmiAM  Stanley  Tevons.  LL.D. 

See  the  bngrapUcal  article:  Jbvons,  William  Stanlbt. 

WnxBTON  Walker,  Pb.D.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Yale  Univcrrity.  Author  of  History  of  the  Cmfrrfa-  < 
tionai  Charches  im  the  United  States;  The  Beform^tion;  Joh»  Cakin;  &c  I 

WnxiAM  Wabde  Fowleb.  M.A. 

Fdlow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Sub-Rector,  1881-1904.  Gifford  Lecturer 
Edinburgh  Univenity.  1908.  Author  of  The  City-StaU  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
The  Roman  Festieals  rf  the  ReptMican  Periodi  Ac 

WnxiAM  Walkex  Rockwell.  Lie.  Tbbol 

;  Prof  ssaor  of  Churcn  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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nSBlBlll  (the  Mac  Ickikyophagl),  a  nomid  tribe  of  African 
"  Anba,"  of  Hamitk  origiii,  dweUiog  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Nnbian  desert.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were  known  as  Beja 
(f^a.),  aad  thqr  aM  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Nubian 
"  Azaba.**  With  the  Abftbda  and  Hadendoa  they  r^resent  the 
BknuBjcs  of  classical  writers.  linguistically  and  geographically 
the  Bishldn  fonn  a  omnecting  link  between  the  Hamitic  popula- 
tions aad  the  Egyptians.  Nominally  th^.  are  Mahommedans. 
They,  bowever,  preserve  some  non-Islamic  religious  practices, 
aad  exhibit  traces  of  animal-worship  in  their  rule  of  never 
kiOiag  the  aeipent  or  the  partridge,  which  are  regarded  as 


HIIH0P,  HR  HBny  ROWLBT  (1786-^855),  English  miisical 
cwmpowT,  was  born  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  November  1786. 
Be  received  hb  artistk  training  from  Francisco  Bianchi,  and  in 
t8o4  wrote  the  music  to  a  piece  called  Angdinat  which  was 
perfonacd  at  Margate.  His  next  composition  was  the  music  to 
the  balkt  of  TameHan  a  BoJoMet,  produced  in  x8o6  at  the  King's 
theatres  This  proved  soccnsful,  and  was  followed  within  two 
yesxs  by  several  otheis,  of  wUch  Caractacus,  a  pantomimic 
bsOety  written  for  Druiy  Lane,  may  be  named.  In  1809  his  first 
opera.  The  Circassian's  Bride,  was  produced  at  Druzy  Lane; 
Int  onfortanatdy  the  theatre  was  burned  down  after  one  per- 
fonnaace,  and  the  score  of  the  work  perished  in  the  flames.  His 
next  woA  of  importance,  the  opera  of  Tka  Maniac,  written  for 
the  Lyceum  in  x8xo,  established  his  reputation,  and  probably 
secored  for  him  an  appointment  for  three  years  as  composer  for 
Coveat  Garden  theatre.  The  numerous  works — operas,  burlettas, 
cantatas,  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  phiys,  &c. — which 
be  oomposcd  while  in  this  position,  are  in  great  part  forgotten. 
The  most  successful  mttt—Tke  Virgin  of  the  Sun  (18x2),  The 
USer  amd  his  Uen  (18x3),  Guy  Mamtenng  and  The  Slave  (x8z6), 
Maid  Marian  and  Oari,  introducing  the  wellrknown  air  of 
*  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  (X833).  In  1825  Bbhop  was  induced 
by  EBistoB  to  transfer  his  services  from  Covent  Garden  to  the 
rival  boose  in  Dniiy  I^ne,  for  which  he  wrote  with  unusual  care 
the  opera  of  Aiaddin,  intended  to  compete  with  Webtf's  Oberon, 
comauaaoned  by  the  other  house.  The  result  was  a  failure,  and 
with  Aladdin  Bishop's  career  as  an  operatic  composer  may  be 
said  to  dose.  On  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(tSxj)  Bishop  was  i4>pointed  one  of  the  directors,  and  he  took 
his  tara  as  conductor  of  its  concerts  during  the  period  when  that 
ofioe washehlbydiflerent  musicians  in  rotation.  In  X830  he  was 
sppointfd  muskal  director  at  Vauxhall;  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  tUs  encagemeat  that  he  wrote  the  popuhur  song  "  My  Pretty 
Jaae."  His  saoed  caittaU,  Tke  SeKutk  Day,  was  written  for  the 
PUlhanBoaic  Society  aad  performed  in  X83J.  In  1839  he  was 
made  bachelor  in  music  at  Oirford.  In  X84X  he  was  appointed 
Co  the  Rcjd  chair  of  music  in  the  university  of  Edinbuxgh,  but 


he  resigned  the  office  in  1843.  Re  was  knighted  in  1843,  bcingthc 
first  musician  who  ever  received  that  honour.  In  1848  he  suO' 
ceeded  Dr  Crotch  in  the  chair  of  music  at  Oxford.  The  musk 
for  the  ode  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  Lord  Derby  ai 
chancellor  of  the  nniversity  (1853)  proved  to  be  his  last  woik. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  April  1855  inimpoverished  circumstances, 
though  few  composers  ever  made  more  by  their  labours.  Bishop 
was  twice  married:  to  Miss  Lyon  and  Miss  Anne  Riviere.  Both 
he  and  his  wives  were  singers.  His  name  lives  in  connexion  with 
his  numerous  glees,  songs  and  smaller  compositions.  His 
melodies  are  dear,  flowing,  appropriate  and  often  charming;  and 
his  harmony  is  always  pure,  simple  and  sweet 

BISHOP,  ISABELLA  (k832-;X904),  English  traveQer  and  author, 
daughter  <rf  the  Rev.  Edward  Bird,  rector  of  Tattenhall,  Cheshire, 
wss  bom  in  Yorkshire  on  the  15th  of  October  1833.  Isabella 
Bird  began  to  travel  when  she  was  twenty-two.  Her  first  book, 
Tke  Engfiskwoman  in  America  (X856),  consisted  of  her  correspond- 
ence during  a  visit  to  Canada  undertaken  for  her  health.  She 
visited  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  South  Pacific,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  pxodudng  some  brightly  written  books  of  travel. 
But  her  reputation  was  made  by  the  records  of  her  extensive 
travels  in  Asia:  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  (a  vols.,  z88o). 
Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  (2  vols.,  X89X),  Anun^  the 
Tibetans  (1894),  Korea  and  ker  Neighbours  (a  vols.,  X898),  Tke 
Yang^  VoUey  and  Beyond  (1899),  Chinese  Pictures  (xgoo). 
She  married  in  i88x  Dr  John  Bishop,  an  Edinburgh  physician, 
and  was  left  a  widow  in  x886.  In  1892  she  became  the  first  lady 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  X90X  she  rode  a 
thousand  miles  in  Moroccoand  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Shediedin 
Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  October  1004. 

See  Anna  M.  Stoddart,  The  Life  o/JsabeOa  Bird  (1906). 

BISHOP  (A.S.  bisceop,  from  Lat.  episcopus,  Gr.  hdamwas, 
"overlooker"  or  "overseer"),  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  an  ecclesiastic  consecrated  or  set  apart  to 
perform  certain  ^>iritual  functions,  and  to  exercise  oversight  over 
the  lower  deigy  (priests  or  presbyters,  deacons,  &c).  In  the 
Catholic  Church  bishops  take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  sacerdotal 
hierarchy,  and  have  certain  ^>iritual  powers  peculiar  to  their 
oflSce,  but  opinion  has  long  bieen  divided  as  to  whether  they 
constitute  a  separate  order  or  form  merely  a  higher  degree  of 
the  order  of  priests  {ordo  sacerdotium). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  bishop  belongs  to  the 
highest  order  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  this  respect  is  the  peer  even 

of  the  pope,  who  addresses  him  as  "  venerable  brother."     ^ 

By  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  he  must  be  thirty     cwtnSr 
years  of  age,  of  legitimate  birth,  and  of  approved 
learning  and  virtue.    The   method   of   his   selection    varies 
in  different  countries.    In  France,  under  the  Concordat,  the 
sovereign-— and  uxider  the  republic  the  president — had  the  right 
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of  nomination.  The  same  is  true  of  Austria  (except  four  sees), 
Bavaria,  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  some  countries  the  bishop 
is  elected  by  the  cathedral  chapter  (as  in  WUrttembcrg),or  by  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  (as  in  Ireland).  In  others,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Belgiuin,  the  pope 
selects  one  out  of  a  list  submitted  by  the  chapter.  In  all  cases 
the  nomination  or  election  is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Holy  See.  Before  this  is  granted  the  candidate  is  submitted  to 
a  double  examination  as  to  his  fitness,  first  by  a  papal  delegate 
at  his  place  of  residence  {processus  informativus  in  partibus 
eUcti),  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  Congregation  of  Cardinals 
assigned  for  this  purpose  {processus  elcctionis  definitivus  in  curia). 
In  the  event  of  both  processes  proving  satisfactory,  the  bishop- 
elect  is  confirmed,  preconizcd,  and  so  far  promoted  that  he  is 
allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  his  see.  He  can- 
not, however,  exercise  the  ftmctions  proper  to  the  episcopal  order 
{potestas  ordinis)  until  his  consecration,  which  ordinarily  takes 
place  within  three  months  of  his  confirmation.  The  bishop  is  con- 
secrated, after  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  subscribing  the  profession  of  faith,  by  a  bishop  appointed 
by  the  pope  for  the  purpose,  assisted  by  at  least  two  other  bishops 
or  prelates,  the  main  features  of  the  act  being  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  anointing  with  oil,^and  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  staff 
and  other  symbols  of  the  office.  After  consecration  the  new  bishop 
is  solemnly  enthroned  and  blesses  the  assembled  congregation. 

The  potestas  ordinis  of  the  bishop  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and,  in  general,  is  claimed  by  all  bishops,  whether 
Oriental  or  Anglican,  belonging  to  churches  which  have  retained 
the  Catholic  tradition  in  this  respect.  Besides  the  full  functions 
of  the  prcsbyterate,  or  priesthood,  bishops  have  the  sole  right 
(i)  to  confer  holy  orders,  (2)  to  administer  confirmation,  (3)  to 
prepare  the  hxAy  oil,  or  chrism,  (4)  to  consecrate  sacred  places 
or  utensils  (churches,  churchyards,  altars,  &c.),  (5)  to  give  the 
benediction  to  abbots  and  abbesses,  (6)  to  anoint  kings.  In 
the  matter  of  their  rights  of  jurisdiction,  however,  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  differ  from  others  in  their  peculiar  responsibility 
to  the  Holy  See.  Some  of  their  powers  of  legislation  and  admini- 
stration they  possess  nwtu  proprio  in  virtue  of  their  position  as 
diocesan  bishops,  others  they  enjoy  under  special  faculties 
granted  by  the  Holy  Sec;  but  all  bishops  are  bound,  by  an  oath 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  consecration,  to  go  to  Rome  at  fixed 
intervals  {visitare  sacra  litnina  aposidorum)  to  report  in  person, 
and  in  writing,  on  the  state  of  their  dioceses. 

The  Roman  bishop  ranks  immediately  after  the  cardinals; 
he  is  styled  reverendissimus,  sanctissimus  or  bealissimus.  In 
English  the  style  is  *'  Right  Reverend ";  the  bishop  being 
addressed  as  "  my  lord  bishop." 

The  insignia  {pontificalia  or  pontificals)  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  are  (i)  a  ring  with  a  jewel,  symbolizing  fidelity  to  the 
church,  (2)  the  pastoral  staff,  (3)  the  pectoral  cross,  (4)  the 
vestments,  consisting  of  the  caligoe,  stockings  and  sandals,  the 
tunide,  and  purple  gloves,  (5)  the  mitre,  symbol  of  the  royal 
priesthood,  (6)  the  throne  (cathedra),  surmounted  by  a  baldachin 
or  canopy,  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  church. 

The  spiritual  function  and  character  of  the  Anglican  bishops, 
allowing  for  the  doctrinal  changes  effected  at  the  Reformation, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman.  They  alone  can 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation,  ordain  priests 
and  deacons,  and  exercise  a  certain  dispensing  power.  In  the 
established  Church  of  England  the  appointment  of  bishops 
is  vested  effectively  in  the  crown,  though  the  old  form  of  election 
by  the  cathedral  chapter  is  retained.  They  must  be  learned 
presbyters  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  of  good  life  and  behaviour.  The  mode  of  appointment  is 
regulated  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  so,  re-enacted  in  i  Elizabeth 
c.  t  (Act  of  Supremacy  1558).  On  a  vacancy  occurring,  the 
dean  and  chapter  notify  the  king  thereof  in  chancery,  and  pray 
leave  to  make  election.  A  licence  under  the  Great  Seal  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  known  as  the  congi  d'eslire,  together 
with  a  letter  missive  containing  the  name  of  the  king's  nominee, 
is  thereupon  sent  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  are  bound  under 
the  penalties  of  Praemunire  to  proceed  within  twelve  days  to 
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the  election  of  the  person  named  in  it.  In  the  event  5)f  their 
refusing  obedience  or  ne^ecting  to  elect,  the  bishop  may  be 
appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  without  the 
form  of  election.  Upon  the  election  being  reported  to  the  crown, 
a  inandate  issues  from  the  crown  to  the  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan, requesting  him  and  commanding  him  to  confirm  the 
election,  and  to  invest  and  conseoate  the  bishop-elect.  There- 
upon the  archbishop  issues  a  commission  to  his  vicar-geneial  to 
examine  formally  the  process  of  the  election  of  the  bishop,  and 
to  supply  by  his  authority  all  defects  in  matters  of  form,  and 
to  adzninister  to  the  bishop-«lect  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  of 
supremacy  and  of  canonical  obedience  (see  CoNnsMATiON  or 
Bishops).  In  the  disestablished  and  daughter  Churches  the 
election  is  by  the  synod  of  the  Church,  as  in  Ireland,  or  by  a 
diocesan  convention,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  pt^stas  ordinis  is  conferred  by 
consecration.  This  is  usually  carried  out  by  an  archbishop, 
who  is  assisted  by  two  <x  more  bishops.  The  essential  "  form  " 
of  the  consecration  is  in  the  simultaneous  "  laying  on  ol  hands  " 
by  the  consecrating  prelates.  After  this  the  new  bishop,  who 
has  so  far  been  vested  only  in  a  rochet,  retires  and  puts  on  the 
rest  of  the  episcopal  habit,  viz.  the  chimere.  After  consecration 
the  bishop  is  competent  to  exercise  all  the  spiritual  functions  of 
his  office;  but  a  bishopric  in  the  Established  Church,  being  a 
barony,  if  under  the  guardianship  of  the  crown  during  a  vacancy, 
and  has  to  be  conferred  afresh  on  each  new  holder.  A  bishop, 
then,  cannot  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
see,  including  his  rights  of  presentation  to  benefices,  before  doing 
homage  to  the  king.  This  is  done  in  the  ancient  feudal  form, 
surviving  elsewhere  only  in  the  conferring  of  the  M.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge.  The  bishop  kneels  before  the  king,  places  his  hands 
between  his,  and  recites  an  oath  of  temporal  allegiance;  he 
then  kisses  hands. 

Besides  the  functions  exercised  in  virtue  of  their  order,  bishops 
are  also  empowered  by  law  to  exerdse  a  certain  jurisdiction  over 
all  consecrated  places  and  over  all  ordained  persons.  This 
jurisdiction  they  exerdse  for  the  most  part  through  thdr  con- 
sistorial  courts,  or  through  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Church  Disdpline  Act  of  1840.  By  the  Gergy  Disdpline  Act 
of  1892  it  was  decreed  that  the  trial  of  clerks  accused  of  unfitness 
to  exercise  the  cure  of  souls  should  be  before  the  consistory  court 
with  five  assessors.  Under  the  Public  Worship  Reguhition  Act 
of  1874,  which  gave  to  churchwardens  and  aggrieved  parishioners 
the  right  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  clergy  for  breaches 
of  the  law  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  a  discretionary  right 
was  reserved  to  the  bishop  to  stay  proceedings. 

The  bishops  also  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  marriages, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England 
a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  proclamation  of  banns  before 
marriage.  These  dispensations  are  termed  marriage  licences, 
and  their  legal  validity  is  recognised  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1823. 
The  bishops  had  formerly  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  touching 
the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  sUtus  of  married  persons,  but 
this  jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  from  the  oonsistorial 
courts  of  the  bishops  to  a  court  of  the  crown  by  the  Matri- 
monial Causes  Act  of  1857.  They  have  in  a  similar  manner 
been  relieved  of  their  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matters,  and 
in  matters  of  defamation  and  of  brawling  in  churches;  and  the 
only  jurisdiction  which  they  continue  to  exerdse  over  the 
genend  laity  is  with  regard  to  their  use  of  the  churches  and 
churchyards.  The  churchwardens,  who  are  representative 
officers  of  the  parishes,  are  also  executive  officers  of  the  bishops 
in  all  matters  touching  the  decency  and  order  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  churchyards,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  bishops 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties;  but  the  abolition  of  church 
rates  has  relieved  the  churchwardens  of  the  most  onerous  part 
of  their  duties,  which  was  connected  with  the  stewardship  of  the 
church  funds  of  their  parishes. 

The  bishops  are  still  authorized  by  law  to  dedicate  and  set 
apart  buildings  for  the  solemnization  ol  divine  service,  and 
grounds  for  the  performance  of  burials,  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  such  buUdin^ 
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tod  crooiids,  after  tliey  have  been  duly  consecrated  according 
to  Iiw,  cuinot  be  diverted  to  any  secular  puipose  ezoq;>t  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  fajsh^js  of  England  have  also  jurisdiction  to  examine 
daks  who  may  be  presented  to  benefices  within  their  respective 
diocesca,  and  they  are  bound  in  each  case  by  the  9Sth  canon  of 
1604  to  inquire  and  inform  themselves  of  the  sufficiency  of  each 
deik  within  twchty-aght  days,  after  which  time,  if  they  have 
not  rejected  him  aa  insufficiently  qualified,  they  are  bound  to 
institute  him,  or  to  license  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
benefice,  and  thereupon  to  send  their  mandate  to  the  archdeacon 
to  induct  him  into  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice.  Where 
the  bishop  himself  is  patton  of  a  benefice  within  his  own  diocese 
he  is  empowered  to  collate  a  derk  to  it, — in  other  words,  to  confer 
it  oa  the  derk  without  the  latter  being  presented  to  him.  Where 
the  derk  himself  is  patron  of  the  living,  the  bishop  may  institute 
him  on  his  own  petition.    (See  BENEncE.) 

As  qiiritual  peers,  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
(subject  to  the  limitations  stated  below)  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lonb,  tbou^  whether  as  barons  or  in  their  spiritual  character 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  latter,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  the  case,  uzax  a  bishop  was  entitled  to  his  writ  of  summons 
after  confirmation  and  before  doing  homage  for  his  barony. 
Doubts  having  been  raised  whether  a  bishop  of  the  Qiurch  of 
Fjifjand,  being  a  lord  of  parliament,  could  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Upper  House,  although  several  precedents  to  that  e£Fect  are  on 
recofd,  a  statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  confined  to  the  case 
of  the  tohqps  of  London  and  Durham,  was  passed  in  1856, 
dedaring  that  on  the  resignation  of  their  sees  being  accepted  by 
their  xtspecdvc  metropolitans,  those  bishops  should  cease  to  sit 
as  lords  of  parliament,  and  their  sees  shoxild  be  filled  up  in  the 
Banner  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  the  avoidance  of  a 
bishopric  In  1869  the  Bishops'  Resignation  Act  was  passed. 
It  provided  that,  on  any  bishop  desiring  to  retire  on  aax>unt  of 
age  or  incapacity,  the  sovereign  should  be  empowered  to  declare 
the  see  void  by  an  order  in  council,  the  retiring  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop to  be  secured  the  use  of  the  episcopal  residence  for  life 
and  a  pmsioii  of  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  see,  or  £2000, 
whichever  snm  should  prove  the  larger.  Other  sections  defined 
the  pnKTfdi^iFff  for  proving,  in  case  of  need,  the  incapacity  of  a 
bidiop,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  coadjutors  and  defined 
their  sUtus  (Phillimore  L  82). 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  episcopate  in  the 
19th  century  and  the  objection  to  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  spiritual  peers  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was  finally  enacted  by 
the  Bishoprica  Act  of  1878  that  only  the  archbishops  and  the 
bishops  of  London,  Windiester  and  Durham  should  be  always 
entitled  to  writs  summoning  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
rest  of  the  twenty-five  seats  are  filled  up,  as  a  vacancy  occurs, 
according  to  seniority  of  consecration. 

Bisbopa  of  the  Church  of  Eni^and  rank  in  order  of  precedency 
immediately  above  barons.  They  may  marry,  but  their  wives  as 
sadi  enjoy  no  title  or  precedence.  Bishops  are  addressed  as 
**R^t  Reverend"  and  have  legally  the  style  of  "Lord," 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England, 
is  extended  to  all,  whether  suffragans  or  holders  of  colonial 
bishoprics,  by  courtesy. 

The  imagnia  of  the  Anglican  bishop  are  the  rochet  and  the 
ddmere,  and  the  episcopal  throne  on  the  gospd  side  of  the 
rKa«i-H  of  the  cathedral  church.  The  use  of  the  mitre,  pastoral 
staff  and  pectoral  cross,  which  had  fallen  into  complete  disuse 
by  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  has  been  now  very  commonly, 
though  not  universally,  revived;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  inter- 
pretation pot  upon  the  "  Ornaments  rubric  "  by  the  modem 
Hi^  Church  school  has  led  to  a  more  complete  revival  of  the 
pve- Reformation  vestments. 

In  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  and  the  various  corn- 
springing  from  it,  the  potestas  ordinis  of  the  bishop  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Western  Church.    Among  his 
qualifications  the  most  peculiar  is  that  he  must  be 
unmarried,  which,  since  the  secular  priests  are  com- 
pelled to  marry,  entails  his  bdonging  to  the  "  Uack  dergy"  or 


monks.  The  insignia  of  an  oriental  bishop,  with  considerable 
variation  in  form,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Catholic  West 

Besides  bishops  presiding  over  definite  sees,  there  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Christian  Church  bishops  holding 
their  jurisdiction  in  subordination  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  (i)  The  oldest  of  these  were  the  ckorepiscopi 
(r^s  X'^P^'^  hAffKoroi)^  i,e.  cotmtry  bishops,  who  were 
ddegated  by  the  bishops  of  the  cities  in  the  early 
church  to  exerdse  jurisdiction  in  the  remote  towns  and  villages 
as  these  were  converted  from  paganism.  Their  functions  varied 
in  different  times  and  places,  and  by  some  it  has  been  held  that 
they  were  originally  only  presbyters.  In  any  case,  this  class  of 
bishops,  which  had  been  greatly  curtailed  in  the  East  in  a.o.  343 
by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  was  practically  extinct  everywhere 
by  the  loth  century.  It  survived  longest  in*Irdand,  where  in 
115a  a  synod,  presided  over  by  the  papal  legate,  decreed  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  existing  holders  of  the  office,  no  more 
should  be  consecrated.  Their  place  was  taken  by  arch-presbyters 
and  rural  deans.  (2)  The  Episcopi  regionariif  or  gentium^  were 
simply  missionary  bbhops  without  definite  sees.  Such  were, 
at  the  outset,  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  WiUibrord, 
the  apostle  of  the  Frisians.  (3)  Bishops  in  parHbus  infiddium 
were  originally  those  who  had  been  expelled  from  thdr  sees  by 
the  pagans,  and,  while  retaining  their  titles,  were  appointed  to 
assist  diocesan  bishops  in  their  work.  In  later  times  the  custom 
arose  of  consecrating  bishops  for  this  purpose,  or  merely  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  with  a  title  derived  from  some  place  once 
induded  within,  but  now  beyond  the  bo|pds  of  Christendom. 
(4)  Coadjutor  bishops  are  such  hs  are  appointed  to  assist  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  when  incapadtated  by  infirmity  or  by  other 
causte  from  fulfilling  his  fimctions  alone.  Coadjutors  in  the  early 
church  were  appointed  with  a  view  to  their  succeeding  to  the 
see;  but  this,  though  common  in  practice,  is  no  longer  the  rule. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  appointment  and  rights  of  co- 
adjutor bishops  were  regulated  by  the  Bishops'  Resignation  Act 
of  1869.  Under  this  act  the  coadjutor  bislK>p  has  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  see,  or  in  the  case  of  the  archiepiscopal  sees 
and  those  of  London,  Winchester  and  Durham,  to  the  see 
vacated  by  the  bishop,  translated  from  another  diocese  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  (5)  Suffragan  bishops  {episcopi  suffragatiei  or 
auxUiares)  are  those  appointed  to  assist  diocesan  bishops  in  their 
pontifical  functions  when  hindered  by  infirmity,  public  affairs 
or  other  causes.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  appointment  of  the 
suffragan  rests  with  the  pope,  on  the  petition  of  the  bishop, 
who  must  prove  that  such  is  the  custom  of  the  see,  name  a  suitable 
priest  and  guarantee  his  maintenance  The  suffragan  is  given  a 
title  in  pcrtibus^  but  never  that  of  archbishop,  and  the  same 
title  is  never  given  to  two  suffragans  in  succession.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  status  of  suffragan  bishops  was  regulated 
by  the  Act  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  14.  Under  this  statute,  which, 
after  long  remaining  inoperative,  was  amended  and  again  put 
into  force  by  the  Suffragans'  Nomination  Act  of  x888,  every 
archbishop  and  bishop,  bring  disposed  to  have  a  suffragan  to 
assist  him,  may  name  two  honest  and  discreet  spiritual  persons 
for  the  crown  to  give  to  one  of  them  the  title,  name,  style  and 
dignity  of  a  bishop  of  any  one  of  twenty-six  sees  enumerated 
in  the  statute,  as  the  crown  may  think  convenient.  The  crown, 
having  made  choice  of  one  of  such  persons,  is  empowered  to 
present  him  by  letters  patent  tmder  the  great  seal  to  the  metro- 
politan, requiring  him  to  consecrate  him  to  the  same  name, 
title,  style  and  dignity  of  a  bishop;  and  the  person  so  conse- 
crated is  thereupon  entitled  to  exercise,  imder  a  commission 
from  the  bishop  who  has  nominated  him,  such  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  within  the  diocese  of  such  bishop,  as  shall  be  given 
to  him  by  the  commission,  and  no  other. 

The  title  of  bishop  survived  the  Reformation  in  certain  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  the  continent,  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Transylvania;  it  was  tem- 
porarily restored  in  Prussia  in  1701,  for  the  coronation 
of  King  Frederick  I.,  again  between  i8i6and  1840  by 
Frederick  William  III.,  and  in  Nassau  in  x8z8.    In  these  latter 
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cues,  bowtvET,  the  title  faiilup  li  BjiiivBl«il  to  tlut  of  "  super- 
tntaufoiE,"  the  Eottd  mat  geDermU/  employed.  11»  Luthcju 
biihopi,  u  1  rule,  do  Dot  p«KM  oi  diiin  uubniken  "  ipoitolic 
■uixeuioa  ";  thoae  of  FinUod  tad  Sirtdni  ue,  bawtver,  u 
ciceplioii.  The  Lutheran  bialwpe  of  Tnniylwiii.  tit,  with  the 
RomiD  uid  Oithodoi  bithope,  in  the  Hunfariui  Upper  Home. 
Id  Hme  ouct  the  teojliriution  of  epiKopei  priiidpAli^es 
at  the  Refprnutlan  led  to  the  nirvivi]  of  the  title  ol  Uibop  u  ■ 
purely  trcvhi  dittinction.  Thui.the  see  of  Omabrtlck  (Oua- 
burgh)  WAV  occupied,  from  the  peace  of  Weitphalia  to  1S07, 
(Itenutrly  by  I  Cilholic  uul  ■  Frotatuit  prioce.  From  i;6i 
10  iSoi  it  wu  tield  by  Fredaick,  duke  ol  York,  the  tut  priiitt- 
bishop.  Similar!]',  tho  tnihopric  of  Scbwerin  survived  at  > 
Froteslinl  priDce-bishopric  until  i6tS,  wbco  il  «u  finally 
Kculaiiied  aod  uiDcied  to  Metklenbuia,  and  the  KC  at  LDbeck 
wai  held  by  FraleilBnt  "  biihopa  "  from  1530  till  Iti  '"""■'■-" 
to  Oldeoburg  in  iSoj.' 

In  other  Protataot  tommunitiea,  i.g.  the  Monviani,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Momioni,  the  office  and 
title  ol  bishop  have  survived,  or  been  created.  Thdr  (unctioni 
and  status  mil  be  found  desmbcd  in  tht  aconmti  of  the  several 


S«  Wetier  and  Welle,  jrirclnlnOm.f.  "BIscboT  and  "Wdhen"; 
Hiuchiut.  Kirdmralu,  vol.  ii.;  Henof-Hauck.  KtalttuykltirUii. 
I,  "  Bnchof  "  (cbe  authoi  nther  ubitnrily  cUi«s  Anglican  with 
Lutheran  biihapa  as  not  l^iliopi  in  any  proper  seus  at  ■II); 
Phlllimore's  gfffcrisiliitaf  Lok;  the  aniclei  Oanaa,  Holt;  VtsT- 
UBHtsiEccLatusnc&LjtiaisiucnOKiEnscorACi.   (W.A.PJ 

BUHOF  AQCKLUp,  a  market  tows  in  the  Bishop  Auckland 
parliammtaiydivision  of  Durham,  En^nd.ir  m.  S.S.W.  af  the 
city  of  IhirtULm,  the  function  of  several  branches  of  the  North 
Eastern  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (rpor)  11,969.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Wear  and  the  Gsunless.  The  parish  church  is  1  m.  distant,  at 
Auckland  St  Audrtm,  a  Sae  cruciform  simclure,  formerly 
collegiate.  In  ityk  maiuly  Early  English,  but  with  earlierportions. 
The  patsce  ol  Uie  bishops  of  Durham,  which  stands  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  town,  b  a  spadoua  and  splendid,  though  incgular 
pile.  The  site  of  the  palace  was  £nt  chosen  by  Bishop  Anthony 
Beck,  in  the  time  of  EdwanI  L  The  present  buiUing  covers 
about ;  aciei,  and  I*  stinounded  by  a  park  of  teo  acres.  On  the 
Wear  i)  m.  above  Bishop  Auckland  there  la  a  small  and  very 
ancient  church  at  Escomb,  massively  built  and  tapering  from  the 
bottom  upward.  It  h  believed  to  date  fmm  the  7ih  century, 
and  some  of  the  stones  an  evidently  from  a  Roman  building, 
one  bearing  an  inscriptioEL  These,  no  doubt,  came  from  Bin- 
chesler,  a  abort  distance  up  stream,  where  remains  of  a  Roman 
It  guarded  the  great  Ror 


dfror 


oHadria 


walL    Thei 


atrial  p. 


ol  Bishop  Auckland  is  ptiiicipilly  employed  is  tbc  neighbouring 
csUletica  and  Iron  inrka. 

BKBOPV  CAniB,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough 
In  the  aouthern  paiiiamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  En^and; 
the  termlDUt  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  b'gbt  railway  from  Craven 
Arm*.  Fop.  (19"}  lili-  It  is  i^easantly  situated  in  a  hilly 
district  to  iJu  east  of  Qun  Forest,  ctinibing  the  flank  and  occupy- 
fng  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  Of  tbe  cattle  of  the  bishops 
of  Hereford,  ubich  gave  the  town  lis  name,  there  are  only  the 
alighteii  fragments  remaining.  7^  town  has  some  agiiculcuisl 
trade.  It  is  governed  by  a  Duyor,  4  aldermen  and  11  coundllort. 
Area,  1867  acres. 

BiiWs  Castle  was  Included  In  the'  manor  U  Lydbiny,  which 

at  fint  eailed  Lydbury  Canlc.  was  built  by  one  of  tbe  bithoiia  of 
Mefeford  between  loti  and  1  im.  (a  protect  his  manor  from  the 
Welsh,  and  the  lownwIiKh  sprang  up  round  ihecsxle  walls  acquJied 
thcnameof  Biihop'sXTaatleiaLlier^ihcenEory.  lnTi92  tbc  bishop 
claimed  to  have  a  market  every  Fnday,  a  fair  on  tbe  eve.  ^y  and 


<  The  ti  tie  princc-biihop.  attached  in  A  imria  to  the  B 
crkiu,  Curk.  Brisco.  Trent  and  Lavnnl.  and  in  Frui 

.  i  by  the  state,  owing  eiihcr  to  (i 
OS  purely  hittvicsL 


01  Riehaid  II. 


mocmr  tl  the  DecoOatioa  cf 
in   Bishop's  CaMll,  which   h 

c?a  market  evE^{v^d^e<dryVnda~falrM^iieVndVNoVL 

and  two  days  followiriB.  Alihouih  the  town  was  evidently  a  borough 
y  the  l^ih  century,  since  the  huigcstes  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
—  :.  1. 1 .!_  -u—  .1. : !—  -|i,rt„  granted 


eoEliiabel 
d  by  Jan 


han  theiocori 


two  membcn  to  paHiament,  and  v^. 
it  was  disfraDcbiied. 

BISHOP  ITORTFORD,  a  market 
mentary  division  ol  HertFordsblre 
from  London  bv  the  Cambridae  line 


.  IS84B 


>'•  Cuilt 


until  iSji.  whei 


]e  county  boundary  w 

n  with  London  through  th 

h  ol  St  Michael,  s       '* 


in  tbe  Hertford  ptirUa 

^nd;  3oJ  m.  N-N.E. 

:  Great  Eastern  railway. 

[4].    It  lies  on  tbe  river  Stoit, 


spire.     The  high  schoo 

Henry  Chauncy.  an  es 
and  Cecil  Rhodes,  wh. 
TlieR  art  a  Noocoafor 


Perpendicular  building  w 


erty  ll 


ere  educated  Sir 
[|y  historian  of  Hertfordshire  (d.  1719), 
was  bom  at  Bishop  Stottford  in  tSsi. 
cist  grammar  school,  a  diocesan  training 
and  other  educational  esublishments. 
brewing  and  malting,  coacb-building, 
re  important  horse  asil 


Eddi 


thenunorof  BiihopStortforrfii  la 
^m  wnom  it  was  taken  ly  ^J"'" 
sUed  Ws>teBwe,'?^th  *!^ 
ol  this  aatle.  allid  * 
itsed  as  an  ccctesiastlea 


lOp'a'H^  "  «"^-  SS^ 
cclesiaalleal  {irlsoa  until  the  t6lh  eeniuiy. 

-  , >  early  lacorparalloa  charters,  and  althougb 

1  cy  and  Salnon  in  their  E^torlea  ol  llenfofdshlre  state 

I  seated  a  honHigh  by  charter  of  King  John  in  lso6^  the 

I  DC  now  be  found.    TbeBnt  mentioaolBishspStanlard 

1  ll  occurs  In  1311.  in  which  year  the  burgesses  relumed 

I  s  to  pailianenl.    The  town  wu  repregenltd  Iron  that 

•  iyJ,  and  again  in  1335-1336.  but  the  privilege  was  then 

I  Ipse  and  has  never  been  revived. 

BIIKRA,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  arrondiisement  ol  Batna, 
depa^ment  of  Constantine,  150  m.  S.W.  ol  the  dty  of  Cooitontine 
and  connected  with  it  and  with  Fhilippeville  by  raiL  It  Ilea  in 
the  Sahara  j6o  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wad 
Biskra,  a  river  which,  often  nearly  dry  for  many  months  in  tbe 
year,  becomes  a  mighty  torrent  after  ooe  or  two  days*  rain  in 


.     Tbe  1 


le  Biskra  applies 


of  G 


villages  ol  the  usual  Saharan  type,  scattered  through  ai 
3  m.  in  length  by  leas  than  1  m.  broad,  and  separated  by  hug« 
gardens  full  of  patm  and  olive  trees.  The  houses  are  built  ol 
hardened  mud,  with  doors  and  rt»I  of  palm  wood.  The  foreign 
settlement  is  on  the  north  of  the  oasli;  it  cnnslsis  of  a  br«d 
main  street,  the  tue  Bertbe  (from  which  a  lew  side  streets  blanch 
at  right  angles),  lined  with  European  houses,  the  whole  In  the 
style  of  a  typical  French  winter  rrsort,  a  beautiful  public  garden^ 
with  the  church  in  the  centre,  an  arcade,  a  pretentious  nuifU 
in  pseudo-Uoorish  style  with  entrance  guarded  by  terTa.colta 
lions,  some  good  shops,  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  calfa. 


fby,  a 


icing  and  singing 


ills  of  the  tribe  of  Walad-Nail.  East  of  the  pi 
on  St  Germain,  named  after  an  officer  killed  in  the  la 
f  the  Zaatcha  in  1S49;  it  Is  capable  ol  resisting  any  attack  of 
lie  Arabs,  and  extensive  enough  to  shetlel  tbe  whole  ol  the 
IvQ  population,  who  took  refuge  tberein  during  the  rebellion  of 
871.  It  contains  barracks,  hospital  and  pjvemment  offices. 
'o  the  south-eastlies  the  Villa  Landon  with  mignificent  gudena 
lied  with  tro)HcaI  plants.    The  population  (1906)  of  tbe  chid 


118,  ol  til 


10,413. 


im  November  to  April  the  climate  of  Biskra  is  delightful 
lere  la  Algeria  can  be  fonnd  more  genial  temperature  o( 
:r  akiea.  and  while  In  summer  the  thermometer  often 
ers  1 10*  F.  in  the  shade,  and  90*  at  night,  the  pure  dryness 
(  ait  in  this  pnciically  rainless  region  makes  the  heat 
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CMianLbfe.  Tht'OBif  drawback  to  the  dinute  is  the  prevaknoe 
of  hif^  coM  vindi  in  winter.  These  winds  cause  temperatures 
as  bw  as  36*,  but  the  mean  reading,  on  an  averajie  of  ten  years, 

In  the  oans  are  same  300,000  fruit  trees,  of  which  about 
150,000  are  date-pafans,  the  rest  being  olives,  pomegranates  and 
apskots.    In  the  centre  of  the  oasis  is  the  old  kasbah  or  dtadeL 

In  1844  the  due  d'Aumale  occupied  this  fort,  and  here,  on  the 
a^ht  of  the  xath  of  Hay  of  that  year,  the  68  men  who  formed 
the  Fxcndi  ganison  were,  with  one  exception,  massacred  by 
Arabs.  Inthefoitareafewfragmentsof  Roman  work— all  that 
remains  of  the  Roman  post  Ad  Pfsdnam. 

Biskxa  ia  the  capital  of  the  Ziban  (plural  of  2^b),  a  race  of 
mixed  Berber  and  Arab  origin,  whose  villages  extend  from  the 
sodthen  dopes  of  the  Aures  to  the  Shat  Meliir.  These  villages, 
built  in  oases  dotted  over  the  desert,  nestle  in  groves  of  date- 
pafans  and  frut  trees  and  waving  fidds  of  barley.  The  most 
interestrng  village  is  that  of  Sidi  Okba,x  am.  south-east  of  Biskra. 
It  is  bolt  Of  houses  of  one  story  made  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
Botque  is  square,  with  a  flat  roof  supported  on  day  coliunns,  and 
crowiMd  by  a  minaret.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  mosque 
is  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Okba,  the  leader  of  the  Arabs  who  in  the  xst 
ceotory  of  the  Hegira  conquered  Africa  for  Islam  from  Egypt 
to  Tanper.  Sidi  Okba  was  killed  by  the  Berbers  near  this  place 
ta  iU>L  68a.  On  his  tomb  is  the  inscription  in  Cufic  charactersi 
**  This  is  the  tomb  of  Okba,  son  of  Nafi.  May  God  have  mercy 
apoQ  him."  No  older  Arabic  inscriptioa  is  known  to  exist  ia. 
Africa. 

BBLBT,  a  village  of  Surtey,  England,  3}  m.  N.W.  of  WoUng. 
The  nxkgm  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  were  tianaferred 
from  Wimbledon  here  in  1890.    (See  Riflb.) 

BiMABCK.  OTTO  BDOARD  LEOPOLD  VOW,  Psxncb, 
doke  of  Lauenburg  (18x5-1898),  (Serman  statesman,  was  horn 
eo  the  xst  of  April  X815,  at  the  manor-house  of  SchSnhausen, 
kb  father's  seat  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  The  family  has, 
stDce  the  14th  century,  bdonged  to  the  landed  gentry,  and  many 
members  had  held  high  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  His 
father  (d.  X845),  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  much  affection, 
vas  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  who  retired  from  the  army  in 
carfy  life  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry  {RUtmeisler),  His 
oochcr,  a  daughter  of  Mencken,  cabinet  secretary  to  the  king, 
vas  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  ability,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  Berlin  under  the  "AufklSrung."  Her  ambition 
was  centred  in  her  smis,  but  Bismarck  in  his  recollections  of  his 
fhUdhood  oxsaed  the  iiifluences  of  maternal  tenderness.  There 
were  several  children  of  the  marriage,  which  took  phice  in  x8o6, 
bat  all  died  in  childhood  except  Bemhard  (1810-1893),  Otto, 
and  one  sister,  MaNina  (b.  X827),  who  married  in  1845  Osor 
voa  Amim.  Young  Bismarck  was  educated  in  Berlin,  first  at  a 
private  school,  then  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Graue  Kloster 
(Grey  Friais).  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  um'versity 
of  GdttiageD,  where  he  spent  a  little  over  a  year;  he  joined  the 
corps  of  the  HJannoverana  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  sodal 
hie  of  the  students.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1835  passed  the  exaxninations  which  admitted  him  to  the  pubb'c 
service.  He  waa  intended  for  the  diplomatic  service,  but  spent 
some  months  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  in  administrative  work,  and 
Chen  was  transferred  to  Potsdam  and  the  judidal  side.  He  soon 
retired  from  the  public  service;  he  concdved  a  great  distaste 
for  it,  and  had  shown  himadf  defective  in  disdpline  and  regu- 
larity. In  X839,  after  his  mother's  death,  he  undertook,  with 
his  brother,  the  management  of  the  family  estates'  in  Pomerania; 
at  this  tiiD^  most  of  the  esUte  atUched  to  Sch6nhausen  had 
to  be  sold.  In  1844,  after  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  he  went  to . 
five  with  hb  father  at  SchOnhausen.  He  and  his  brother  took 
as  active  part  in  local  affairs,  and  in  X846  he  was' appointed 
DdekkaMpimamH,  an  office  in  which  he  was  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  dyka  by  whidi  the  country,  ih  the  ndghbourhood 
of  the  Elbe,  was  preserved  from  inundation.  During  these  years 
he  travelled  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  The  influence 
sf  his  mother,  and  his  own  wide  reading  and  critical  character, 
:  hiiB  at  CBS  timeiDdined  to  hold  liberal  opinions  on  govexn- 


ment  and  religion,  but  he  was  stroai^y  affected  by  the  reli^oos 
revival  of  the  eariy  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV.; 
his  opinions  underwent  a  great  dumge,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  neighbouring  country  gentlemen  he  acquired  those  strong 
prindples  in  favour  of  monarchical  government  as  the  e3q>ression 
of  the  Christian  state,  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  most  ode- 
brated  exponenL  His  religious  convictions  were  strengthened 
by  his  marriage  to  Johanna  von  Puftkamer,  whidi  took  idace 
in  1847. 

In  the  same  year  he  entered  public  life,  bdng  cnosen  as 
substitute  for  the  representative  of  the  lower  nobility  oi  his 
district  in  the  estates-general,  which  were  in  that  __. 
year  summoned  to  Berlin.  He  took  his  seat  with  ^^'^ 
the  extreme  right,  and  distinguished  himself  by  .the  cminT 
vigour  and  originality  with  which  he  defended  the 
rights  of  the  king  aind  the  Christian  monarchy  against  the 
Liberals.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
he  offered  to  bring  the  peasants  of  SchOnhausen  to  Berlin  in 
order  to  defend  the  king  against  the  revolutionary  party,  and  in 
the  last  meeting  of  the  estates  voted  in  a  minority  of  two  against 
the  address  thanking  the  king  for  granting  a  constitution.  He 
did  not  sit  in  any  of  the  assemblies  summoned  during  the  revdu- 
tionary  year,  but  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  formation  of  m 
vmion  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Krameitung,  which  has  since  then  been  the  organ  of  the 
Monarchical  party  in  Prussia.  In  the  new  parliament  which  was 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  1849,  he  sat  for  Brandenburg,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  incisive  speakers  of  what 
was  called  the  Junker  party.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  new  Prussian  constitution,  always  defending 
the  power  of  the  king.  His  speeches  of  this  period  show  great 
debating  skill,  combined  with  strong  originah'ty  and  imagination. 
His  constant  theme  was,  that  the  party  disputes  were  a  struggle 
for  power  between  the  forces  of  revolution,  which  derived  thdr 
strength  from  the  fighters  on  the  barricades,  and  the  Christian 
monuchy^  and  that  between  these  opposed  prindples  no  com- 
promise was  posdble.  He  took  also  a  considerable  part  in  the 
debates  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Prussian  government; 
he  ddended  the  government  for  not  accepting  tht  Frankfort 
constitution,  and  opposed  the  policy  of  Radowits,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Prussian  king  would  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
non-Prussian  parliament.  The  only  thing,  he  said,  that  had 
come  out  of  the  revolutionary  year  unharmed,  and  had  saved 
Prussia  from  dissolution  and  Germany  from  anarchy,  was  the 
Pruisian  army  and  the  Prussian  dvil  service;  and  in  the  debates 
on  foreign  policy  he  opposed  the  numerous  plans  for  bringing 
about  the  um'on  of  Germany,  by  subjecting  the  crown  and 
Prussia  to  a  common  German  parliament.  He  had  a  scat  in  the 
parliament  of  Erfurt,  but  only  went  there  in  order  to  oppose  the 
constitution  which  the  parliament  had  framed.  He  foresaw 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  lead  it  into  a  position 
when  it  would  have  to  fight  against  Austria  on  behalf  of  a  con- 
stitution by  which  Prussia  itself  would  be  dissolved,  and  he  was, 
therdore,  one  of  the  few  prominent  politidans  who  defended 
the  complete  change  of  front  which,  followed  the  surrender  of 
OlmOtx. 

It  was  probably  his  speeches  on  German  policy  which  induced 
the  king  to  appoint  him  Prussian  representative  at  the  restored 
diet  of  Frankfort  in  X85X.  The  ai^wintment  was  a 
bold  one,  as  he  was  entirdy  without  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, but  he  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 
During  the  dght  years  he  spent  at  Frankfort  he  acquired  an 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  German  politics.  He  was  often  used 
for  important  missions,  as  in  1852,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vienna. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  by  which  the  duke  of 
Augustenburg  was  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  arrangements  by 
which  he  resigned  his  daims  to  Schleswig  and  Holstdn.  The 
period  he  spent  at  Frankfort,  however,  was  of  most  importance 
because  of  the  change  it  brought  about  in  his  own  political 
opinions.  When  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  extreme  Prussian  Conservatives,  men  like  the 
GerlachSy  who  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  prindple  of  the 
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Christian  monarchy  agatntt  the  revolution  as  the  chief  duty  of 
the  Prussian  government.  He  was  prepared  on  this  ground  for 
a  dose  alliance  with  Austria.  He  found,  however,  a  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  humble  Prussia,  and  to 
degrade  her  from  the  position  of  an  equal  power,  and  also  great 
jodousy  of  Prussia  among  the  smaller  German  princes,  many 
of  whom  owed  their  thrones  to  the  Prussian  soldiers,  who,  as  in 
Saxony  and  Baden,  had  crushed  the  insurgents.  He  therefore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Prussia  was  to  regain  the  position 
she  had  lost  she  must  be  prepared  for  the  o|qx»ition  of  Austria, 
and  must  strengthen  herself  by  sliianrcs  with  other  powers. 
The  solidarity  of  Conservative  interests  appeared  to  him  now  a 
dangerous  fiction.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  advocated 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  it  was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to 
his  advice  that  Prussia  did  not  join  the  western  powers.  After- 
wards he  urged  a  good  understanding  with  Napoleon,  but  his 
advice  was  met  by  the  insuperable  objection  of  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  to  any  alliance  with  a  ruler  of  revolutionary  origin. 

The  change  of  ministry  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  a  regency  in  1857  made  it  desirable  to  appoint  a  new  envoy 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1858  Bismarck  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  During 
this  period  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Russian,  and  gained 
the  warm  regard  of  the  tsar,  as  well  as  of  the  dowager-empress, 
herself  a  Prussian  princess.  During  the  first  two  years  he  had 
little  influence  on  the  Prussian  government;  the  Liberal  ministers 
distrusted  his  known  opinions  on  parliamentary  government, 
and  the  monarchical  feeling  of  the  prince  regent  was  offended 
by  Bismarck's  avowed  readiness  for  alliance  with  the  Italians 
and  his  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  princes.  The  failure  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  estrangement  between  King  William  and 
the  Liberal  party,  opened  to  him  the  way  to  power.  Roon,  who 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  z86x,  was  an  old  friend  of  his, 
and  through  him  Bismarck  was  thenceforward  kept  closely 
informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Berlin.  On  several 
occasions  the  prospect  of  entering  the  ministry  was  open  to  him, 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  apparently  because  he  required  a  free 
hand  in  foreign  affairs,  and  this  the  king  was  not  prepared  to 
give  him.  When  an  acute  crisis  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1862,  to  vote  the  money  required  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  which  the  king  and  Roon  had  carried  through, 
he  was  summoned  to  Berlin;  but  the  king  was  still  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  appoint  him,  although  he  felt  that  Bismarck 
was  the  only  man  who  had  the  courage  and  capacity  for  con- 
ducting the  struggle  with  parliament.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
June,  made  ambassador  at  Paris  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
There  he  had  the  opportunity  for  renewing  the  good  under- 
standing with  Napoleon  which  had  been  begun  in  1 857.  He  also 
paid  a  a^ort  visit  to  England,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  this 
had  any  political  results.  In  September  the  parliament,  by  a 
large  majority,  threw  out  the  budget,  and  the  king,  having 
nowhere  else  to  turn  for  help,  at  Roon's  advice  summoned 
Bismarck  to  B«lin  and  appointed  him  minister-president  and 
foreign  minister. 

Bismarck's  duty  as  minister  was  to  carry  on  the  government 
gainst  the  wishes  of  the  Lower  House,  so  as  to  enable  the  king 
^,^a^,  to  complete  and  maintain  the  reorganized  army.  The 
opposition  of  the  House  was  supported  by  the  country 
and  by  a  large  party  at  court,  including  the  queen  and  crown 
prince.  The  indignation  which  his  appointment  caused  was 
intense;  he  was  known  only  by  the  reputation  which  in  his 
early  years  he  had  won  as  a  violent  ultra-Conservative,  and  the 
apprehensions  were  increased  by  his  first  speech,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  German  question  could  not  be  settled  by  speeches 
and  parliamentary  decrees,  but  only  by  blood  and  iron.  His 
eariy  fall  was  predicted,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  bring 
down  the  monarchy  with  him.  Sunding  almost  alone  he 
succeeded  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  For  four  years  he 
ruled  without  a  budget,  taking  advanuge  of  an  omission  in  the 
constitution  which  did  not  specify  what  was  to  happen  in  case 
the  crown  and  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree  on  a  budget.  The 
conflict  of  the  ministers  and  the  House  assumed  at  times  the 


fotm  of  bitter  personal  hostility;  in  1863  the  ministers  refused 
any  longer  to  attend  the  sittings,  and  Bismarck  challengea 
Virchow,  one  of  his  strongest  opponents,  to  a  duel,  which, 
however,  did  not  take  place.  In  1853  he  had  fought  a  dud  with 
pistols  against  Georg  von  Vindre,  a  political  opponent.  In  June 
1863,  as  soon  as  parliament  had  risen,  Bismarck  published 
ordinances  controlling  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which,  though  in 
accordance  with  the  letter,  seemed  opposed  to  the  intentions  of 
the  constitution,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  crown 
prince,  hitherto  a  sUent  opponent,  publidy  dissociated  himself 
from  the  policy  of  his  father's  ministers.  Bismarck  depended 
for  his  position  solely  on  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  the 
necessity  for  defending  himself  against  the  attempts  to  destroy 
this  confidence  added  greatly  to  the  suspidousness  of  his  nature. 
He  was,  however,  really  indispensable,  for  his  resignation  must 
be  followed  by  a  Liberal  ministry,  parliamentary  control  over 
the  army,  and  probably  the  abdication  of  the  king.  Not  only, 
therefore,  was  he  secure  in  the  continuance  of  the  king's  support, 
.but  he  had  also  the  complete  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus 
be  could  afford  to  ignore  the  criticism  of  the  House,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  a  minister  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much. 

He  soon  gave  to  the  poUcy  of  the  monarchy  a  resolution 
which  had  long  been  wanting.  When  the  emperor  of  Austria 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  German  princes  at  Frank- 
fort to  discuss  a  reform  of  the  confederation,  Bismarck 
insisted  that  the  king  of  Prussia  must  not  attend.  He 
remained  away,  and  his  absence  in  itself  made  the  congress 
unavailing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  he 
entered  on  ofilice  Bismarck  was  determined  to. bring  to. an  issue 
the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Germany  between  the  house  of 
Habsburg  and  the  house  of  Hohenzollem.  Before  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  preparations  for  this,  two  unforeseen  occurrences 
completdy  altered  the  European  situation,  and  caused  the 
conflict  to  be  postponed  for  three  years.  The  first  was  the 
outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Poland.  Bismarck,  an  inheritor  of  the 
older  Pnmian  traditions,  and  recollecting  how  much  of  the 
greatness  of  Prussia  had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Poles, 
offered  his  hdp  to  the  tsar.  By  this  he  placed  himself  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  universal  feeling  of  western  Europe;  no  act  of  his 
life  added  so  much  to  the  repulsion  with  which  at  this  time  be 
was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  liberty  and  right  He  won,  however, 
the  gratitude  of  the  tsar  and  the  suppoit  of  Russia,  which  in  the 
next  years  was  to  be  of  vital  service  to  him.  Even  more  serious 
were  the  difficulties  arising  in  Denmark.  On  the  death  of  King 
Frederick  VII.  in  1863,  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  came 
forward  as  claimant  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstdn, 
which  had  hitherto  been  joined  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  He 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  whole  German  nation  and  by 
many  of  its  princes.  Bismarck,  however,  once  more  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  current  of  national  feding,  whidi  imperiously 
demanded  that  the  German  duchies  should  be  rescued  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Prussia  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  London  of 
1852,  which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy; 
to  have  disregarded  this  would  have  been  to  bring  about  a 
coalition  against  Germany  similar  to  that  of  1851.  Moreover, 
he  held  that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  Prussia  to  create  a 
new  German  state;  if  Denmark  were  to  lose  the  duchies,  he 
desired  that  Prussia  should  acquire  them,  and  to  recognize  the 
Augustenburg  claims  would  make  this  impossible.  His  resist- 
ance to  the  national  desire  made  him  appear  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  To  check  the  agitation  he  turned  for  hdp  to  Austria; 
and  an  alliance  of  the  two  powers,  so  latdy  at  variance,  was 
formed.  He  then  falsified  all  the  predictions  of  the  opposition 
by  going  to  war  with  Denmark,  not,  as  they  had  required,  in 
support  of  Augustenburg,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  violated  his  promise  not  to  oppress  his  German 
subjects.  Austria  continued  to  act  with  Prussia,  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes,  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  the  sovereignty  of 
the  duchies  was  surrendered  to  the  two  aUies — the  first  step 
towards  annexation  by  Prussia.  There  is  no  part  of  Bismarck's 
diplomatic  work  which  deserves  such  cardul  study  as  these 
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events.  Watched  at  he  «as  by  coontless  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  sio^e  false  step  would  have  brought  ruin  and  disgrace 
OB  huDadf ;  the  growing  national  excitement  would  have  burst 
tiuoogh  an  restraint,  and  again,  as  fifteen  years  before,  Germany 
divided  and  unorganized  would  have  had  to  capitulate  to  the 
onkrs  of  foreign  powers  (see  Schleswic-Holstexn  Question). 
The  peace  of  Vienna  left  him  once  more  free  to  return  to  his 
older  policy.  For  the  next  eighteen  months  he  was 'occupied 
in  preparing  for  war  with  Austria.  For  this  war  he 
j^^^t^  was  alone  responsible;  he  undertook  it  deliberately 
as  the  only  means  of  securing  Prussian  ascendancy 
ia  Germany.  Tlie  actual  cause  of  dispute  was  the  disposition 
of  the  conquered  duchies,  for  Austria  now  wished  to  put  Augus- 
tenboTK  in  as  duke,  a  plan  to  which  Bismarck  would  not  assent. 
In  i86s  a  pfovisional  arrangement  was  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Gastein,  for  Bismarck  was  not  yet  ready.  He  would  not  risk  a 
war  unless  he  was  certain  of  success^  and  for  this  he  required  the 
aDianoe  of  Italy  and  French  support;  both  he  secured  during 
the  next  year.  In  October  1865  he  visited  Napoleon  at  Biarritz 
and  Paris^  No  formal  treaty  was  made,  but  Napoleon  promised 
to  regard  favourably  an  extension  of  Prussian  power  in  Germany; 
while  Bismarck  led  the  emperor  to  believe  that  Prussia  would 
help  him  in  extending  the  frontier  of  France.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Italy  was  arranged  in  the  spring  of  1866;  and 
Bismar^  then  with  much  difficulty  overcame  the  reluctance 
of  the  king  to  embark  in  a  war  with  his  old  ally.  The  results 
of  the  war  entirely  justified  his  calculations.  Prussia,  though 
opposed  1^  all  the  German  states  except  a  few  prindpalitics 
In  the  north,  completely  defeated  all  her  enemies,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of  Germany  lay  at  her  feet 

of  1866  is  more  than  that  of  1870  the  crisis  of  modem 
history.  It  finally  settled  the  controversy  which  had 
begun  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  and  left 
Prussia  the  dominant  power  in  Germany.  It  deter- 
mined that  the  unity  of  Germany  should  be  brought 
about  not  by  revolutionary  means  as  in  1848,  not  as  in  1849  had 
been  attempted  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  princes,  not  by 
Anstxia,  but  by  the  sword  of  Prussia.  Thu  was  the  great  work 
of  Bismarck's  life;  he  had  completed  the  programme  fore- 
shadowed in  his  early  q>eecbes,  and  finished  the  work  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  is  also  the  turning-point  in  Bismarck's  own  life. 
Irving  secured  the  dominance  of  the  crown  in  Prussia  and  of 
Pmsaia  in  Germany,  he  could  afford  to  make  a  reconciliation 
with  the  parties  which  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  and  turn 
to  them  for  help  in  buflding  up  a  new  Germany.  The  settlement 
of  t866  was  peculiarly  his  work.  We  must  notice,  first,  how  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  peace  he  opposed  the  king  and  the  mill' 
tary  party  who  wished  to  advance  on  Vienna  and  annex  part  of 
Austrian  Sileaia;  with  greater  foresight  he  looked  to  renewing 
the  old  friendship  with  Austria,  and  insisted  (even  with  the 
threat  of  resignation)  that  no  territory  should  be  demanded.  The 
aouthem  states  he  treated  with  equal  moderation,  and  thereby 
was  able  to  arrange  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  control 
of  North  Germany,  which  was  hh  immediate  object,  he  required 
that  the  whole  of  Hanover,  Hesse-C^assd,  Hesse-Nassau  and  the 
dty  of  Frankfort,  as  well  as  the  Elbe  duchies,  should  be  absorbed 
in  ftnnia.  He  then  formed  a  separate  confederation  of  the  North 
German  states,  but  did  not  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of  Get- 
many,  partly  because  of  the  internal  difficulties  which  this  would 
have  produced,  partly  because  it  would  have  brought  about  a 
wax  with  Fiance.  In  the  new  confederation  he  became  sole 
iryonsiMe  minister,  with  the  title  Bundes-KaiuUr\  this  position 
be  held  tin  1890,  In  addition  to  his  former  post  of  premier 
minister.    In  1871  the  title  was  altered  to  Rekhs-KataUr. 

thtt  reconciliation  with  the  Prussian  parliament  he  effected 
by  hrfining  in  a  bQl  of  indemnity  for  the  money  which  had  been 
spent  without  leave  of  parliament*  The  Radicals  still  continued 
their  opposition,  but  he  thereby  made  possible  the  formation 
of  a  hxge  party  of  moderate  Liberals,  who  thenceforward 
wppocted  him  in  hb  new  Nationalist  policy.  He  also,  in  the 
cpoatitatxm  for  the  newxoofederatlon,  introduced  a  parliament 


{Bundestag)  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  This. was  the  diief 
demand  of  the  revolutionists  in  1848;  it  was  one  to  which  in 
his  early  life  he  had  been  strongly  opposed.  His  experience 
at  Frankfort  had  diminished  his  dislike  of  popular  representation, 
and  it  was  probably  to  the  advice  of  Lassalle  that  his  adoption 
of  universal  suffrage  was  due.  He  first  publicly  proposed  it 
just  before  the  war;  by  carrying  it  out,  notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  many  Liberal  politicians,  he  i^aced  the  new 
constitution  on  a  firmer  base  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

Up  to  1866  he  had  always  appeared  to  be  an  opponent  of  the 
National  party  in  (jermany,  now  he  became  their  leader.  His 
next  task  was  to  complete  the  work  which  was  half-finished, 
and  it  was  this  which  brought  about  the  second  of  the  great  wars 
which  he  undertook. 

The  relations  with  Napoleon  III.  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting but  obscurest  episodes  in  Bismarck's  career.  We  have 
seen  that  he  did  not  share  the  common  prejudice 
against  co-operation  with  France.  He  found  Napoleon 
willing  to  aid  Prussia  as  he  had  aided  Piedmont,  and 
was  ready  to  accept  his  assistance.  There  was  this 
difference,  that  he  asked  only  for  neutrality,  not  armed  assist- 
ance, and  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  intended  to  alienate  any 
German  territory;  he  showed  himself,  however,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  ready  to  discuss  plans  for  extending  French  territory, 
on  the  side  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  anticipated  the  rapid  success  of  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of 
KOniggrStz  at  the  request  of  Austria  came  forward  as  mediator, 
and  there  were  a  few  days  during  which  it  was  probable  that 
Prussia  would  have  to  meet  a  French  attempt  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace.  Bismarck  in  this  crisis  by  deferring  to  the  emperor 
in  appearance  avoided  the  danger,  but  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  the  cordial  understanding  was  never  renewed. 
Immediately  after  an  armistice  had  been  arranged,  Benedetti,  at 
the  orders  of  the  French  government,  demanded  as  recompense 
a  large  tract  of  German  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
This  Bismarck  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  have  wan  Benedetti  then  made  another  proposal, 
submitting  a  draft  treaty  by  which  France  was  to  support 
Prussia  in  adding  the  South  German  states  to  the  new  con- 
federation, and  (}ermany  was  to  support  France  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  Bismarck  discussed,  but  did 
not  conclude  the  treaty;  he  kept,  however,  a  copy  of  the  draft 
in  Benedetti's  handwriting,  and  published  it  in  The  Times  in 
the  summer  of  1870  so  as  to  injure  the  credit  of  Napoleon  in 
England.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  made  a  contest  with  France 
inevitable,  at  least  unless  the  Germans  were  willing  to  forgo  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  work  of  German  unity,  and  during 
the  next  four  years  the  two  nations  were  each  preparing  for  the 
struggle,  and  each  watching  to  take  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  situation 
in  considering  Bismarck's  conduct  in  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  war  of  2870.  In  1867  there  was  a  dispute  regarding 
the  right  to  garrison  Luxemburg.  Bismarck  then  produced  the 
secret  treaties  with  the  southern  states,  an  act  which  was,  as 
it  were,  a  challenge  to  France  by  the  whole  of  Germany. 
During  the  next  three  years  the  Ultramontane  party  hoped  to 
bring  about  an  anti-Prussian  revolution,  and  Napoleon  was 
working  for  an  alliance  with  Austria,  where  Beust,  an  old 
opponent  of  Bismarck's,  was  chancellor.  Bismarck  was  doubt- 
less weU  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  for  he 
had  established  intimate  relations  with  the  Hungarians.  The 
pressure  at  home  for  completing  the  work  of  German  unity  was 
so  strong  that  he  could  with  difficulty  resist  it,  and  in  1870  he 
was  mudb  embarrassed  by  a  request  from  Baden  to  be  admitted 
to  the  confederation,  which  he  had  to  refuse.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  he  eagerly  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  goodwill  of  Spain,  and  supported  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  the  offer  made  by  Marshal  Prim  that  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohensollcm  should  be  chosen  king  of  that  country.  It  was  only 
by  his  urgent  and  repeated  representations  that  the  prin<%  was 
I  persuaded  against  his  wfll  to  accept    The  negotiations  were 
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carried  out  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  but  as  soon  as  the  accept- 
ance was  made  known  the  French  government  intervened  and 
dechired  that  the  project  was  inadmissible.  Bismarck  was  away 
at  Varzin,  but  on  his  instructions  the  Prussian  foreign  office  in 
answer  to  inquiries  denied  all  knowledge  or  responsibility.  This 
was  necessary,  because  it  would  have  caused  a  bad  impression 
in  Germany  had  he  gone  to  war  with  France  in  support  of  the 
prince's  candidature.  The  king,  by  receiving  Benedetti  at  Ems, 
departed  from  the  policy  of  reserve  Bismarck  himself  adopted, 
and  Bismarck  (who  had  now  gone  to  Berlin)  found  himself  in 
a  position  of  such  difficulty  that  he  contemplated  resignation. 
The  French,  however,  by  changing  and  extending  their  demands 
enabled  him  to  find  a  cause  of  war  of  such  nature  that  the 
whole  of  Germany  would  be  united  against  French 
aggression.  France  asked  for  a  letter  of  apology, 
and  Benedetti  personally  requested  from  the  king 
a  promise  that  he  would  never  allow  the  candidature  to  be 
resumed.  Bismarck  published  the  tel^^ram  in  which  this 
information  and  the  refusal  of  the  king  were  conveyed,  but  by 
omitting  part  of  the  telegram  made  it  appear  that  the  request 
and  refusal  had  both  been  conveyed  in  a  more  abrupt  form  than 
had  really  been  the  case.'  But  even  apart  from  this,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  French  demand,  which  could  not  be  complied  with, 
must  have.brought  about  a  war. 

In  the  caxppaign  of  1870-7 1  Bismarck  accompanied  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  army,  as  he  had  done  in  x866.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  and  at  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  and 
it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  and  of  September  that  he  had . 
his  famous  meeting  with  Napoleon  after  the  surrender  of  the 
emperor.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  Paris,  and  spent  many 
months  at  Versailles.  Here  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
arrangements  for  admitting  the  southern  states  to  the  confedera- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  He.  also  underwent 
much  anxiety  lest  the  efforts  of  Thiers  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
ference by  the  neutral  powers  might  be  successful.  He  had  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations  with  the  French  preliminary  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  German  terms 
of  peace. 

For  Bismarck's  political  career  after  1870  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  Germany,  for  he  was  thenceforward  entirely  absorbed 
AUtrun,  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  The  foreign  policy  he 
controlled  absolutely.  As  chancellor  he  was  responsible 
for  the  whole  internal  policy  of  the  empire,  and  his  influence  is  to 
be  seen  in  every  department  of  state,  especially,  however,  in  the 
great  change  of  policy  after  1878.  During  the  earlier  period  the 
estrangement  from  the  G>nservatlves,  which  had  begun  in  x866, 
became  very  marked,  and  brought  about  a  violent  quarrd  with 
many  of  h^  old  friends,  which  culminated  in  the  celebrated 
Amim  trial.  He  incurred  much  criticism  during  the  straggle 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  1873  he  was  shot  at 
and  slightly  wounded  by  a  youth  called  Rullmann,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  adherent  of  the  Qerical  party.  Once  before,  in 
1 866,. just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  his  life  had  been  attempted 
by  a  young  man  called  Cohen,  a  native  of  Wilrttemberg,  who 
wished  to  save  Germany  from  .h  fratricidal  war.  In  1873  he 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry,  but  returned 
after  a  few  months.  On  several  occasions  he  offered  to  retire, 
but  the  emperor  always  refused  his  consent,  on  the  last  time  with 
the  word  "  Never."  In  1877  he  took  a  long  leave  of  absence  for 
ten  months.  His  health  at  this  time  was  very  bad.  In  1678  he 
presided  over  the  congress  of  Berlin.  The  following  yean  were 
chiefly  occupied,  besides  foreign  affairs,  which  were  alwaya  his 
first  care,  with  important  commercial  reforms,  and  he  held  at 
this  time  also  the  office  of  Prussian  minister  of  trade  in  addition 
to  hk  other  posts.    During  this  penod  his  relations  with  the 

*  It  was  not  tin  many  years  later  that  our  knowledge  of  these 
cvfcnts  (whkh  is  still  incomplete)  was  esubUshed;  in  1894  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  01  the  king  of  Rumania  showed,  what 
had  hitherto  been  denied,  that  Bismarck  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  urging  the  election  of  the  prince  of  Hohenxollern.  It  was  in  i8q3 
that  tne  language  used  by  Bismarck  himself  made  it  necessary  for 
the  German  government  to  publish  the  original  form  pf  the  Ems 
ielegrara. 


Reichstag  were  often  very  unsatisfactory,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
resort  so  freely  to  prosecutions  in  the  law-courts  in  order  to  injure 
h»  opponents,  so  that  the  expression  Bismarck-BeUidigimg  was 
invented.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  a  great  struggle  with 
the  Sodal-Democrats,  whom  he  tried  to  crush  by  exceptional 
penal  laws.  The  death  of  the  emperor  William  in  1888  made  a 
serious  difference  in  hk  position.  He  had  been  bound  to  him  by 
a  long  term  of  loyal  service,  which  had  been  rewarded  with  equal 
loyalty.  For  his  rektions  to  the  emperors  Frederick  and  William 
II.,  and  for  the  events  connected  with  his  dismissal  from  office  io 
March  1890,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  under  those  names. 

After  his  retirement  he  resided  at  Friedrichsruh,  near  Hamburg, 
a  house  on  his  Lauenburg  estates.  His  criticisms  of  the  govern- 
ment, given  sometimes  In  conversation,  sometimes  in  the 
columns  of  the  Hamburger  NaekricfUen,  caused  an  open  breach 
between  him  and  the  emperor;  and  the  new  chancellor,  Count 
Caprivi,  in  a  circukur  despatch  which  was  afterwards  published, 
warned  all  German  envoys  that  no  real  importance  must  be 
attached  to  what  he  said.  When  he  visited  Vienna  for  his  son's 
wedding  the  German  ambassador,  Prince  Reuss,  was  forbidden 
to  take  any  notice  of  him.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  in  1 893. 
In  X895  his  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  enthtisi- 
asm :  the  Reichstag  alone,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Clericals 
and  the  Socialists,  refused  to  vote  an  address.  In  1891  he  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  but  he  never  took  his 
seaL    He  died  at  Friedrichsruh  on  the  31st  of  July  1898. 

Bismarck  was  made  a  count  in  1865;  in  1871  he  received  the 
rank  of  Fttrst  (prince).  On  his  retirement  the  emperor  created 
him  duke  of  Lauenburg,  but  he  never  used  the  title,  which  was  not 
inherited  by  his  son.  In  x866  he  received  £60,000  as  his  share  of 
the  donation  voted  by  the  Reichstag  for  the  victorious  generals. 
With  this  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Varzin  in  Pomerania,  which 
henceforth  he  used  as  a  country  residence  in  preference  to 
SchOnhausen.  In  1871  the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  large 
part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  a  large  wm  of  money  (£370,000)  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  of  which  half  was  devoted  to  repurchasing  the 
estate  of  Schdnhausen  for  him,  and  the  rest  was  used  by  him  to 
establish  a  fund  for  Jthe  assistance  of  schoolmasters.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Landwehr  and  nulitia,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  dvil' honours  he  was  eventually  raised  to  the  rank 
of  general.  Among  the  numerous  ordera  he  received  we  may 
mention  that  he  was  the  first  Protestant  on  whom  the  pope  be- 
stowed the  order  of  Christ*,  this  was  done  after  the  cessation  of 
the  Kultxurkampf  and  the  reference  of  the  dispute  with  Spain 
concerning  the  C^aroline  Islands  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope. 

Bismarck's  wife  died  in  1894.  He  left  one  daughter  and  two 
sons.  Herbert  (X849-X904),  the  elder,  was  wouncted  at  Mars-le- 
Tour,  afterwards  entered  the  foreign  office,  and  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  his  father  (x87X-x88x).  In  X882  he  became  councillor 
to  the  embassy  at  London,  in  X884  was  transferred  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  in  X885  became  ttnder-secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  1884  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  but  had 
to  resign  his  seat  when,  in  x886,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  and  Prussian  im'nister.  He  conducted  many 
of  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on  colonial  affairs.  He 
retired  in  1890  at  the  same  time  as  his  father,  and  in  X893  was 
again  elected  to  the  Reichstag.  He  married  Countess  Margarete 
Hoyos  in  X892,  and  died  on  the  x8th  of  September  X904.  He 
left  two  daughten  and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest.  Otto 
Christian  Archibald  (b.  X897),  succeeded  to  the  princely  title. 
The  second  son,  Wilhelm,  who  was  president  of  the  province  of 
Prussia,  died  in  X90X.  By  his  wife,  Sybilla  von  Amim-KrSchlen- 
dorff,  he  left  three  daughters  and  a  son,  (^unt  Nikolaus  (b.  X896). 

AuTRORXTiES. — ^The  literature  on  Bismarck's  life  is  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  only  poaaiblc  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  tm^nant 
books.  The  first  place  belongs  to  hb  own  works.  These  mdude 
his  own  memoirs,  published  after  his  death,  under  the  tttXetkdanken 
und  BrinnerunKn;  there  is  an  English  transbtion,  Bismarck:  his 
Riflectunts  and  Keminiscence»-(hondoa,  1898).  Thcv  are  incomplete, 
but  contain  veiy  valuable  diacussions  on  particular  points.  The 
speeches  are  of  the  greatest  importance  both  for  his  character  alid  for 
political  history;  of  the  numerous  editions  that  by  Hocat  Kohl,  is 
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rivali.  (SciRttvt.  iJ^i-iImJ.  ii  the  bat ;  thwe  b  »  cImp  ediiioa 
m  Rsdua'a  VmmmalhMMiili,  BivnaiTk  wu  lo  adnimbte  letnt- 
wriicr.  aBd.aambcn  ol  hii  private  kttm  luiiV  beta  mihliibnl; 
■  aiItKted«dirioiiluibrrnbniii|Kl«iIby  HomKohl.  Hiitcncn 
u  lu  wife  were  publUhed  by  Prince  Habm  BiKiufek  (Sluttgm, 
1000),  A  matlaiioB  ofa  udill  lelectioD  of  tKe  privin  lettertwu 
puUiihed  in  1S76  by  F.  M*mw.  0(  peat  ™lue  for  ibe  yean  igjl- 
IBM  a  tl«  comnioadeace  viib  Genenl  L.  v.  Ceriuh.  which  hu 
bicDtditHlbY  Hont  Kohl  (3rd  ed.,  Berlin.  1893).  AKleniDiiodhe 
poUiical  Ictten  n*  il»  poblithnl  itndcr  the  liile  PtliliKii  Brict* 
w<(ni  /ii*naM«9-rS|M(>iKltd.,  Berlin.  Ilw).  (X  \u  fnaw 
bapoiunccue  ihe  raUeriiou  ol  deipuchei  and  uue  papenediiH 
k..  u — .^  tifjKhJnfer- ThcaeiiidiKlefourvoluineBeDtitlraPmjjf* 
:.  J Jjwto  {^  vob.,  Leipiie.  iMj-i»Sj),  which  eonuin 
>  dufiiH  Ibe  line  be  wu  it  FranlLlort.  N eit  m  imparl- 
.„,  ...  ..»  worlo!  Bamartk  att  ViOnvIk  ud  AUtiulitU  txr 

ta9Vliaa^^%AiHHaulmtvGacliiiile<titWitUi. 


lii  dcMJatcho  dufint  lb 


_ ^..dthci 

Cmkitiuitr  miUueiatatalilil' 


I,  the  cipiul  of  Nerth  Dikola,  C.SA.,  uid  the 
(  8iulci(h  coanty,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Miatoui' 
liitr,  In  tbe  S.  onlnl  put  of  the  lUte,  Pop.  (1893)  11S6 
(t90oj  J3I9,of  vboiB  746  oen  toreigD-bom;  (1905!  4913',  (igia 
IM^  II  ii  on  Ibe  o»iD  Use  of  Ihe  Northern  Padfic,  ud  on  ih< 
MiSno|B&,  St  Paul »  Saull  Ste  Marie  niJwiyi;  and  iteamboau 
ran  fma  hoc  to  Maimhaven,  Merrer  couDty,  and  Fort  Yate9| 
Monm  amity.  The  dty  ■>  about  1650  ft.  above  aea-levcL  II 
f— tti-f  the  aUte  (apit<d,  tbe  itate  peniienijaiy,  a  U.S.  land 
qSce.  a  VJ&.  tantjm-seBtni'i  office,  a  U.S.  todian  achool  and  a 
II.S.  wcBtbcr  fttalion;  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  dty  ii  Fort  Liocobi, 
a  Unitecl  Stale*  army  poit.  Biimarck  is  the  hctdquanerv  for 
uniatiaa  of  the  upper  Miiiouri  river,  Ii  ailualed  in  a  good 
afriadtaraJ  re^on.  and  haa  a  lar^  whdeaale  trade,  ablpping 
fnin,  Ude*,  tun,  wool  and  oaL  It  wu  founded  in  iSjj, 
wu  cbitntd  a*  a  dty  in  iS/fi;  froin  tMj  to  1889  it  wa 
caiatal  o(  Dakota  Territocy,  on  the  divbion  of  whidi  it  betame 
Ike  caiatal  of  North  Dakota. 

■nUXCK  IBCHinLAOO,  tbe  ooOective  nune  of  1  lu 
aamber  of  Wasdi  lyiuf  N.  ud  N.E.  of  New  Guinea,  becwt__ 
I*  and  7*5.. and  146*  and  isi*E.<  belonsini  to  Germany.  Tbe 
hum '  ii^iid  ii  N(*  PomciaBia.  mi  the  arcUpeluio  alto 
■adudea  New  HRUeDburg,  New  Hanover,  with  imall  attendant 
Uaadi,  tke  Adaifalty  Tilandi  «Dd  a  chain  of  bland*  off  tbe 


h  other  metals. 


in  honour  of  the  £rit  chancellor  of  the  Gcmua  empire, 
after  a  German  protectorate  had  been  dedand  in  1884,  (Sea 
ADmurr  Ieluids,  Niir  UicxLENitTio,  Niw  Pohuanu, 
Nrw  ComEA.) 

4ISIIILIJUI,  an  Arabic  udamation,  mewiiac  "  In  the  name 
of  God." 

BISMUTH,  «  melallie  chemical  element;  lymbol  Bl,  atomic 
weight  loS-j  (0>i6).  It  wu  probably  unknown  to  the  Greek* 
and  Romini,  but  during  the  middle  ages  it  became  quite  Iimiliar, 
nolwiihjtsjiding  its  frequent  confujion  t'"-  -■'- 
I4S0  Basil  Valentine  referred  to  ll  by  the 
characterized  it  u  a  metal;  tome  years  la 

to  be  a  "  bajlard"  or  "hill-ineUil";  Georgiut  Agricola  used 
the  form  "  wiasmuth,"  laliniied  to  "  biiemutum,"  and  also  th* 
term  "  pliunhum  dneareum."  Ill  elementary  nature  wu 
imperfectly  understood;  and  the  impure  spedmeni  obtained 
by  the  early  chemists  explain,  in  lome  meaiure.  It*  confusion 
with  tin,  lead,  antimony,  ilnc  and  other  metali;  In  1595 
Andrew  Ubavius  confused  it  with  tntimony,  and  in  1675 
NicoLa*  Lemery  with  linc  These  obecuritiet  began  to  be  Gnallr 
cleared  up  with  the  researches  of  Johann  Heinridi  Pott  (ifif 
1777),  a  pupil  of  Stahl,  published  in  hi*  ExecUaliinui  cJumitat 
dt  Witmulko  (1769),  and  of  N.  CeoSroy,  <on  of  Claude  Joseph 
GeoSroy.  whose  contribuilon  to  our  knowledge  of  this  metal 
appeared  in  the  Ulmaira  dt  I'luodimit  franfaiit  for  1753. 
Torbem  Olof  Bergmtn  reinvestigated  its  properties  and  deler- 
mined  its  reaction*;  bis  account,  which  was  published  In  hi* 
Opmada,  contains  the  fint  flirty  *ccurate  description  of  tbe 

Ortt  and  UiHirab. — Tlie  ptindpal  source  ol  Usmutb  is 
the  native  meial,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  mineral, 
usually  in  reticulated  and  arborescent  shapes  or  u  foliated 
and  granular  masses  with  a  crystalline  fncture.  Although 
bismuth  I*  readily  obtained  in  fine  crystals  by  artltidal 
means,  yet  natural  crystals  are  rare  and  usually  Indistinct: 
tliey  belong  to  the  rhombohedial  system  and  a  cube-like 
rhombohedron  with  interlacial  angles  of  gi*  30'  is  the  prcdoml- 
Dating  form.  There  is  a  perfect  deavage  perpendicular  to  tlie 
trigonal  axis  of  the  crystals;  llie  fact  that  only  two  (opposite) 
comen  of  the  cube-like  crystals  can  be  truncated  by  cleavage 
at  once  distinguishes  them  from  true  cubes.  When  not  tarnished, 
the  mineral  has  a  ailver-white  colour  with  1  tinge  of  red,  and  the 
lustre  Is  metallic  Hardness  i-i);  Bped£c  gnylty  O'TO-fi'Sj. 
The  slight  variations  in  spedfic  gravity  are  due  to  tbe  presence 
of  small  amount*  of  arsenic,  lulphnr  or  tellurium,  or  to  encIcMd 
Impurities. 

Bismuth  occur*  in  metalliferous  veins  travtnlnf  gneis*  or 
day-state,  and  is  vcuolly  assodaled  with  ores  ol  silver  and  cohalL 
Well-known  tocalilles  are  Scbneeberg  in  Siiany  and  Joacblmithal 
in  Bohemia;  tt  the  foriDer  It  hu  been  found  as  arborescent 
group*  penetrating  brown  jatper,  which  material  hu  occasionally 
been  cut  aixd  polislied  for  smalt  omamentx  Hi*  mineral  haa 
been  found  in  some  Coroish  mines  and  is  fality  abundsnl  In 
Bolivia  (near  Sonu,  and  at  Taaoa  In  Fotod).  tt  Is  the  diiel 
commerdiJ  source  of  bismuth. 

The  odde,  bismuth  odire,  BI|Ot,  and  the  sulphide,  blimutb 
glance  or  bismuthite,  are  alto  of  commerdal  importance.  7ha 
formef  Is  found,  generally  mixed  with  iron,  copper  and  arsenic 
oxides.  In  Bohemia,  Siberia,  Cornwall.  France  (Meymac)  and 
other  localities;  it  alsO  occur*  admixed  with  bismuth  carbonate 
and  hydrate.  He  hydrated  carbonate,  bismutite,  is  of  less 
importance;  it  occur*  in  Cornwall.  Bolivia,  Aruona  and  else* 

Of  the  rarer  bismuth  minerals  we  may  notice  the  foIlawlng>- 
Ihe  complex  sulphides,  copper  bismuth  ^ance  or  wittichenlle, 
BICuiSi.  silver  bismuth  ^anct,  bismuth  cobalt  pyrites,  bismuth 
niikd  pyrtte*  or  sayslte,  needle  ore  (patrlnite  or  aikinile), 
BiCuPbSh  emplectlll,  CuBiS,,  and  kobelhle,  BIAsPbA;  the 
sulphotclluride  tetradymite;  the  Klenide  guanajuatite,  BisSeit 
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the  basic  tellurate  monUnite,  Bit(OIf)«TeOi;  the  silicates 
eulytite  and  agricolite.  Bi4(Si04)i;  and  the  uranyl  arsenate 
walpucgite,  Bi(UOj,(OH)«(AiO«)«. 

Metailttrgy. — Bismuth  is  extncted  from  its  ores  by  dry,  wet, 
or  electro-metallurgical  methods,  the  choice  depending  upon  the 
composition  of  the  ore  and  economic  conditions.  The  dry  process 
is  more  freauently  practised,  for  the  easy  reducibility  of  the  oxide 
and  sulphide,  together  with  the  low  melting-point  of  the  metal, 
renders  it  possible  to  effect  a  ready  separation  of  the  metal  from 
the  gangue  and  impurities.  The  extraction  from  ores  in  which  the 
bismuth  is  present  in  the  metallic  condition  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  liquation,  or  melting,  in  which  the  temperature  is  just 
sufficient  to  melt  the  bismuth,  or  by  a  complete  fusion  of  the  ore. 
The  first  process  never  extracts  all  the  bismuth,  as  much  as  one- 
third  being  retained  in  the  nuttc  or  speiss;  the  second  b  more 
satisfactory,  since  the  extraction  is  more  complete,  and  also  allows 
the  addition  of  reducing  agents  to  decompose  any  admixed  bismuth 
oxide  or  sulphide.  In  the  liquation  process  the  ore  is  heated  in 
inclined  cylindrical  retorts,  and  the  molten  metal  is  tapped  at  the 
lower  end ;  the  residues  being  removed  from  the  umwr  end.  The 
fusion  process  is  preferably  carried  out  in  crucible  furnaces;  shaft 
furnaces  are  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  disintegrating  action 
of  the  molten  bismuth  on  the  furnace  linings. 

Sulphuretted  ores  are  smelted,  either  with  or  without  a  preliminary 
calcination,  with  metaUIic  iron;  calcined  ores  may  be  smelted  with 
carbon  (coal).  The  reactions  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  smelting  of  galena  (see  Lead),  the  carbon  reducing  any 
oxide,  either  present  originally  in  the  ore  or  produced  in  the  caktna- 
tion.  and  the  iron  combining  with  the  sulphur  of  the  bismuthite. 
A  certain  amount  of  bismuth  sulphate  is  always  formed  during  the 
.calcination:  this  is  subseauently  reduced  to  the  sulphide  and 
ultimately  to  the  metal  in  tne  fusion.  (Calcination  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  and  a  subsequent  smelting  in  the  same  type  of  furnace 
with  the  addition  of  about  3  %  of  coal,  lime,  soda  and  fluorspar, 
has  been  adopted  for  treating  the  Bolivian  ores,  which  senerally 
contain  the  sulphides  of  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  lead  and 
a  little  silver.  The  lowest  layer  of  tne  molten  mass  is  principally 
metallic  bismuth,  the  succeeding  layera  are  a  bismuth  copper  matte, 
which  is  subsequently  worked  up,  and  a  slag.  Ores  containing  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  are  treated  either  by  smelting  with  carbon  or 
by  a  wet  process. 

In  the  wet  process  the  ores,  in  which  the  bismuth  is  present  as 
oxide  or  carbonate,  are  dissolved  out  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or, 
if  the  bumuth  is  to  be  extracted  from  a  matte  or  alloy,  the  solvent 
employed  is  aqua  regia  or  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of 
metallic  chlorides  or  sulphates  so  obtained  is  precipitated  by  iron, 
the  metallic  bismuth  filtered,  washed  with  water,  pressed  in  canvas 
bags,  and  finally  fused  in  graphite  crucibles,  the  surface  being  pro- 
tected by  a  layer  of  charcoal.  Another  process  consists  in  adding 
water  to  the  solution  and  so  precipitating  the  bismuth  as  oxy- 
chloride,  which  is  then  converted  into  the  metaL 

The  crude  metal  obtained  by  the  preceding  processes  Is  generally 
contaminated  by  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt  and  antimony, 
and  sometimes  with  silver  or  gold.  A  dry  method  6(  purification 
consists  in  a  liquation  on  a  hearth  of  peculiar  construction,  which 
occasions  the  separation  of  the  unreduced  bismuth  sulphide  and  the 
bulk  of  the  other  impurities.  A  better  process  is  to  remelt  the  metal 
incrucibles  with  the  addition  of  certain  refinlneagents.  Thed^tailsof 
this  process  vary  very  considerably,  being  conditioned  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  impure  metal  and  the  practice  of  particular  works.  The 
wet  refining  process  is  more  tedious  and  expensive,  and  is  only 
exceptionally  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  preparing  the  pure  metal 
or  its  salts  for  pharmaceutical  or  chemical  purposes.  The  basic 
nitrate  is  the  salt  generally  prepared,  and,  in  general  outline,  the 
process  consists  in  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  adding  water 
to  the  solution,  boiling  the  precipitated  basic  nitrate  with  an  alkali 
to  remove  the  arsenic  and  lead,  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid, 
and  reprecipitating  as  basic  nitrate  with  water.  J.  F.  VV.  Hampe 
prepared  chemically  pure  bismuth  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  sulphur,  dissolving  tne  bismuth  sulphide  so  formed 
in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  the  oismuth  as  the  basic  nitrate,  re- 
dissolving  this  salt  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  precioitating  with 
ammonia.  The  bismuth  hydroxide  to  obtained  b  finally  reduced  by 
hydrogen. 

Properlies.^B'um\xth  is  a  very  brittle  metal  with  a  white  crystal- 
Ijne  fracture  and  a  characteristic  reddish-white  colour.  It  crystal- 
lises in  rhombohedra  bebngtng  to  the  hexagonal  system,  having 
interfacial  angles  of  87*  40 .  According  to  G.  W.  A.  Kahlbaum. 
Roth  and  Siedler  {Zeit.  A  nort.  Ckem.  29.  p.  294),  its  specific  gravity  is 
0-78143;  Roberts  and  Wrightson  give  the  specific  gravity  of  solid 
bismuth  as  9-82.  and  of  molten  bismuth  as  10-055.  It  therefore 
expands  on  solidification:  and   as   it   retains  this  property  in  a 


commercbl  bismuth  melts  at  260^  (Ledebur),  and  electrolytic 
bbmuth  at  264*  (Classen).  It  vaporizes  in  a  vacuum  at  292*,  and  its 
boiling-point,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  is  between  1090*  and 
1450*  (T.  Camelley  and  W.  C.  Williams).    Rcgnault  determined  its 


specific  heat  between  o*  and  too*  to  be  0*0308:  Kahlbaum.  ftoth 
and  Siedler  {loc.  cit.)  give  the  value  0-03055.  lu  thermal  conductivity 
b  the  lowest  of  all  metals,  being  18  as  compared  with  silver  as  looo; 
its  coefficient  of  expansion  between  0*  and  iro*  b  0-001341.  Its 
electrical  conductivity  b  approximately  1-2,  silver  at  o*  being  taken 
as  100;  it  b  the  most  dbmagnetic  substance  kn  iwla,  and  its  thermo- 
electric properties  render  it  especblly  valuable  for  the  construction 
of  therrooptlea. 

The  meul  oxidixes  very  slowly  in  diy  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  moist  air  or  when  heated.  In  the  last 
case  it  becomes  coated  with  a  greyish-black  layer  of  an  oxide 
(dioxide  (?) ).  at  a  red  heat  the  layer  consists  of  the  trtoxide  (BiiOj), 
and  b  yellow  or  green  in  the  case  of  pure  bismuth,  and  violet  or  blue 
if  impure;  at  a  bright  red  heat  It  burna  with  a  blubh  flame  to  the 
trioxide.  Bbmuth  combines  directly  with  the  halogens,  and  the 
elements  of  the  sulphur  group.  It  readily  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 
agiM  repa,  and  hot  sulphuric  acid,  but  tardily  In  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  b  precipitated  as  the  metal  from  solutions  of  lU  salts  by 
the  metals  01  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  Ac. 
In  its  chemical  affinities  it  resembles  arsenic  and  antimony;  an 
important  dbtinction  b  that  it  forms  no  hydrogen  oonpound 
analogous  to  arsine  and  stibine. 

AUcys. — Bbmuth  readily  forms  alloys  with  other  metals.  Treated 
with  sodammonium  it  yields  a  bluish-Slack  mass,  BiNai,  which  takes 
fire  in  the  air  and  decomposes  water.  A  brittle  potassium  alloy  of 
silver-white  colour  and  lamellar  fracture  is  obtained  by  calcining 
20  parts  of  bismath  with  16  of  cream  of  tartar  at  a  stroi^  red  h^t. 
When  present  in  other  metals,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  bismuth 
rendere  them  brittle  and  impairs  their  electrical  conductivity. 
With  mercury  it  forms  amalgams.  6 ism uth  is  a  component  of  many 
ternary  alloys  characteriaeaby  their  low  fusibility  and  expansion  in 
solidification:  many  of  them  are  used  in  the  arts  (see  Fusi^ls 
Metal). 

Comfounds.'-'Biunuth  forms  four  oxides,  of  whk:h  tlie  trioxide. 
BiiO«,  IS  the  most  important.  This  compound  occurs  in  nature  as 
bismuth  ochre,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  oxidizing  the 
metal  at  a  red  heat,  or  by  heating  the  carbonate,  nitrate  or  hydrate. 
Thus  obtained  it  b  a  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids 
to  form  soluble  salts,  which  are  readily  predpitated  as  basic  salts 
when  the  solution  is  diluted.  It  melts  to  a  reddish-brown  liquid, 
which  solidifies  to  a  yellow  ci^stalline  mass  on  cooling.  T he  hydrate, 
Bi(OH^i,  bobtainedasa  white  powder  by  adding  potash  to  a  solution 
of  a  bismuth  salt.  Bbmuth  dioxide,  BiO  or  bisOi,  b  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  limited  oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  as  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate by  adding  mixed  solutions  of  bismuth  and  stannous  chlorides 
to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Bbmuth  tetroxide,  ^yOt,  sometimes 
termed  bbmuth  bismulhate.  b  obtained  by  melting  bismuth  trioiiide 
with  potash,  or  by  igniting  bismuth  trioxide  with  potash  and  potaa- 
sium  chlorate.  It  is  also  forn-.ed  by  oxidbing  bbmuth  tnoxide 
suspended  in  caustic  potash  with  chlorine,  the  pentoxide  being  formed 
simultaneously;  oxidation  and  potassium  feiricyanide  simply  gives 

,  „ . „ ^_    — ,  .^^  acid 

(in  the  form  of  Its  salts)  being  the  product  pf  the  continued  oxidation 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth  trioxide. 

Bbmuth  forms  two  chlorides:  EiCli  and  BiCli.  The  dicbloride. 
BiClt,  b  obtained  as  a  brown  crystalline  powder  by  fusing  the  n:etal 
with  the  trichloride,  or  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  or  by  beating  the 
metal  with  calomel  to  2^0*.  AAatcr  decomposes  it  to  iretallic 
bismuth  and  the  oxychlonde,  BiOCI.  Bbmuth  trichloride,  BiCU, 
was  obtained  by  Robert  Boyle  by  heating  the  metal  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  ^t  is  the  final  product  of  burning  bbmuth  in  an  excesa 
of  chlorine.  It  b  a  white  substance,  melting  at  225*-230*  and 
boiling  at  435*-44i*.  With  excess  of  water,  it  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  tne  oxychloride.BiOCl.  ^  Bbmuth  trichloride  forms  double 
compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline 
metab,  ammonb,  nitric  oxide  and  nitrosyl  chloride.  Bismuth  rrt- 
fluoridt,  BiFa.  a  white  powder,  6ixmM/A  tribromidtt  BiBri,  golden 
yelk>w  crystals,  bumuth  todidt,  Bili.  greyish-black  crystals,  are  also 
known.  These  compounds  closely  resemble  the  trichloride  in  their 
methods  of  preparation  and  their  properties,  forming  oxyhaloids 
with  water,  and  double  compounds  with  ammonb,  &c. 

CarbonaUs.^lht  basic  carbonate,  2(BiO)iCOi-H  A  obtained  aa  a 
white  precipitate  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  b  added  to  a  solution  of 
bismuth  nitrate,  b  employed  in  medicine.  Another  basic  carbonate, 
3(BiO)tCOa*2Bi(OH)i'3HA  constitutes  the  mineral  bismutite. 

Nitrates.—'Yhit  normal  nitrate,  Bi(NOi)r6HiO,  is  obtained  in 
large  transparent  asymmetric  prisms  oy  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  water  on  this  solution  pro- 
duces a  crystalline  precipitate  of  basic  nitrate,  probably  Bi(OH)tNOi, 
though  it  varies  with  the  amount  of  water  emplo^d.  This  pre- 
cipitate constitutes  the  *'  magistery  of  bismuth  or  "  subnitrete  of 
bismuth  "  of  pharmacy,  and  under  the  name  of  peari  white,  hianc 
d'Espagne  or  wane  defard  has  long  been  used  as  a  cosmetic 

Sulphides. — Bismuth  combines  directly  with  sulphur  to  form  a 
disulphide.  BttSi.  and  a  trisulphide.  BitS«,  the  latter  compound 
being  formed  when  the  sulphur  is  in  excess.  A  hydrated  disulphide. 
Bi.Sf2H|0,  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  jnto  a 
solution   01    bismuth    nitrate   and  stannous  chloride.    Bismuth 
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a  a  yey  metallic  aubstanocL  vhkh  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochkvic  acid  with  the  separation  ot  metallic  bismuth  and  the 
formatioo  of  bismuth  trichloride.  Bismuth  trisulphide,  BisSt. 
CHtttitatcs  the  mineral  bisauthtte,  and  may  be  prepared  by  direct 
caog  ol  its  oonstituenta,  or  u  a  brown  precipitate  by  passing 
SB^nretted  hydrogen  into  •  solution  of  a  bismuth  salL  It  is 
easiy  soluble  io  nitric  add.  When  heated  to  200"  it  assumes  the 
crystalline  form  oi  bismuthite.  Bismuth  forms  several  oxysulphides : 
Bi^iS  coosdtuies  the  mineral  karelinite  found  at  the  Zavodinski 
ssioe  in  the  Altai :  BtoO^  and  BbOiS  have  been prepaied  artificially. 
Ksmoth  also  forms  the  siilphohaloids,  BiSQ,  BibBr,  BiSI,  aoakvous 
to  the  oyxhaloids. 

BsBBth  salfrfiate.  BiiCSOi)^  b  obtained  as  a  white  powder  1^ 
&aolviac  the  naetal  or  sulphide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Water  decomposes  it,  civi^  a  basic  salt.  Bb(SO0(OH)4t  which  on 
hariag  gives  (BiO)iSOt.    Other  basic  salts  are  known. 

EUsmuth  forms  compounds  similar  to  the  trisulphide  with  the 
elaamcs  selenium  and  tellurium.  The  tritelluride  constitutes  the 
■iaeraJ  tetradymite,  BWTe» 

Analysis. — ^Traces  of  bismuth  may  be  detected  by  treating  the 
asiatioa  with  excess  of  tartaric  add,  potash  and  stannous  chloride, 
a  DTBcifMtatc  or  dark  coloration  of  bismuth  oxide  being  formed  even 
vnen  only  one  part  of  bismuth  is  present  in  30,000  of  water.  The 
Uackish  brown  8ul|>hide  predpitated  from  bismuth  salts  b)r  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide,  but  is  readily 
dbaolvwJ  by  tuttic  acid.  The  metal  can  be  leauced  by  magnesium, 
aac,  cadmium,  iron,  tin,  copper  and  substances  like  hypo- 
^osfAorous  ackl  from  acid  solutiona  or  from  alkaline  ones  by 
ranisakkhyc^  In  quantitative  cstimatiotts  it  is  generally  weighed 
ss  oxide,  after  precipitation  as  sulphide  or  carbonate,  or  in  the 
aetallic  form,  reduced  as  above. 

Pkematolagv. — ^Tbe  salts  of  bismuth  are  feebly  antiseptic. 
Taken  intemaUy  the  subnitrate,  coming  into  contact  with  water, 
leads  to  decompose,  gradually  liberating  nitric  acid,  one  of  the  most 
pownful  antiseptics.  The  physical  properties  of  the  powder 
also  give  it  a  mild  astringent  action.  There  are  no  remote 
adtioaa. 

Tierapewtics. — ^The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  invaluable  in  certain 
CMcs  of  dyspepsia,  and  still  more  notably  so  in  diarrhoea.  It  owes 
its  value  to  ttaue  decomposition  described  above,  by  means  of  which 
a  powerful  antiseptic  action  is  safely  and  continuously  exerted. 
There  is  hardly  a  afer  drag.  It  may  6e  given  in  drachm  doses  with 
ra^wnity.    It  ookwrs  the  faeces  black  owing  to  the  formation  of 


BBMUTHm^  a  somewhat  tare  minenl,  oondstmg  of  bismuth 
tr^lphide,  BiaSi.  It  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  is  isotDccpbouswith  stibnite  (SbiSi),  which  it  dosdy  resembles 
m  appeaxanoe.  It  forms  loose  interlacing  aggregates  of  adcular 
aystals  without  terminal  faces  (only  in  a  single  Instance  has  a 
temrinaffd  crystal  been  observed),  or  as  masses  with  a  foliated 
er  fibroos  structure.  An  important  character  is  the  perfect 
ckavage  in  one  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  needles. 
The  colour  b  lead-grey  inclining  to  tin-white  and  often  with  a 
ydtewiah  or  iridescent  tarnish. ,  The  hardness  b  a;  specific 
gravity  6-4-6*5.  Bbmuthite  odcurs  at  several  localities  in 
ConiwaD  and  Bolivia,  often  in  association  with  native  bbmuth 
aad  tin-ofcs.  Other  localities  are  known;  for  instance.  Brandy 
Gin  in  Caldbeck  Felb,  Cumberland,  where  with  molybdenite  and 
apatite  it  b  embedded  in  white  quarts.  The  mineral  was  known 
to  A.  Cronsledt  in  X7s8,  and  was  named  bismuthine  by  F.  S. 
BcDdant  in  1833.  Thb  name,  which  b  also  used  in  the  forpis 
lamuthite  and  bismuthinite,  b  rather  tmfortunate,  since  it  b 
leadiiy  confused  with  bbmite  (bbmuth  oxide)  and  "bbmutite 
{base  bbmuth  carbonate),  especially  as  the  latter  has  also  been 
■scd  in  the  form  bbmnthite.  The  name  bbmuth-glance  or 
bbnratholamprite  for  the  spedes  under  consideration  b  free  from 
Uasobjectioo.  (L,J.S.) 

BISBTA,  a  group  of  ruin  mounds,  about  z  m.  bug  and  }  m. 
vide,  consisting  of  a  number  of  low  ridges,  nowhere  exceeding  40 
fL  in  bright,  Isring  in  the  Jezireh,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Tigrb 
than  the  Euphrates,  about  a  day's  journey  to  the  south-east  of 
Kippur,  a  little  bdow  32"  N.  and  about  45*  40'  E.  EzcavaUons 
ONsdncted  here  for  six  months,  from  Christmas  of  1903  to  June 
1904,  fof  the  university  of  Chicago,  by  Dr  Edgar  J.  Banks, 
proved  that  these  mounds  covered  the  site  of  the  andent  dty  of 
Adab  (Ud-Nun),  hitherto  known  only  from  a  brief  mention  of  lu 
name  in  the  introduction  to  the  Khammurabi  code  {e.  2250  B.C.). 
The  dty  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  canal,  on  an  island  in 
which  stood  the  temple,  £-mach,  with  asi^iirai,  or  sUge  tower. 
U  was  evidently  once  a  dty  of  considerable  importance,  but 


deserted  at  a  very  early  period,  since' t^  rdns  found  dose  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  mounds  bdong^  to  Dungi  and  Ur  Gur,  kings  of  Ur 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  Immedbtely 
below  these,  as  at  Nippur^  were  foimd  the  remains  of  Naram-Sin 
and  Sar-gon,  c  3000  B.C.  Bdow  these  there  were  still  35  ft. 
of  stratified  remains,  constituting  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
depth  of  the  ruins.  Besides  the  remains  of  buildings,  walls, 
graves,  &&,  Dr  Banks  discovered  a  large  number  of  inscribed 
clay  tablets  qi  a  very  early  period,  bronze  and  stone  tablets, 
bronze  implements  and  the  like.  But  the  two  most  notable 
dbcoveries  were  a  complete  statue  in  white  marble,  apparently 
the  most  andent  yet  found  in  Babylonia  (now  in  the  museum  in 
Constantinople),  bearing  the  inscription — ^"E-madi,  King 
Da-udu,  King  of  Ud-Nun";  and  a  temple  refuse  heap, 
consbting  of  great  quantities  of  fragments  of  vases  in  marble, 
alabaster,  onyx,  porphyry  and  granite,  some  of  which  were 
inscribed,  and  others  engraved  aif  dinlaid  with  ivory  and  predout 
stones.  (J.  P.  Pb.) 

BISON,  the  name  of  the  ottt  exbting  spedes  of  European  wild 
ox.  Bos  (Bison)  bonasus,  known  m  Russian  as  ntbr.  Together 
with  the  nearly  allied  New  Worid  animal  known  in  Europe  as 
the  (North)  American  bison,  but  in  its  own  country  as  "  bufiblo," 
and  sdentifically  as  Bos  {Bison)  bison,  the  bison  represents  a 
group  of  the  ox  tribe  dbtinguished  from  other  spedes  by  the 
greater  breadth  and  convexity  of  the  forehead,  superior  length 
of  limb,  and  the  longer  spinal  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
which,  with  the  powerful  muscles  attached  for  the  support  of  the 
massive  head,  form  a  protuberance  or  hump  on  the  shoulders. 
The  bisons  have  also  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  common  oz 
has  only  thirteen.  The  forehead  and  neck  of  both  spedes  are 
covered  with  long,  shaggy  hair  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  and  in 
winter  the  whole  of  the  neck,  shoulders  and  hump  are  similarly 
clothed,  so  as  to  form  a  curly,  fdted  mane.  Thb  mane  in  the 
European  spedes  disappears  in  summer;  but  in  the  American 
bison  it  b  to  a  considerable  extent  persbtent. 

The  bison  b  now  the  largest  European  quadruped,  measuring 
about  10  ft.  long,  exdusive  of  the  tail,  and  standing  neariy  6  ft. 
high.  Formerly  it  was  abundant  throughout  Europe,  as  b 
proved  by  the  fossil  remains  of  thb  or  a  dosely  allied  form  found 
on  the  continent  and  in  England,  assodated  with  those  of  the 
extinct  mammoth  and  rhinoceros.  Caesar  mentions  the  bison 
as  abounding,  along  with  the  extinct  aurochs  or  wild  ox,  in  the 
forests  of  Oermany  and  Belgium,  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  captured  and  afterwards  cchibited  alive  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatres.  At  that  period,  and  long  after,  it  seems 
to  have  been  common  throughout  central  Europe,  as  we  learn 
from  the  evidence  of  Herberstein  in  the  i6th  century.  Nowadays 
bison  are  found  in  a  truly  wQd  condition  only  in  the  forests  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  they  are  specially  protected  by  the  Russian 
government.  There  Is,  however,  a  herd,  somewhat  in  the 
condition  of  park-animab,  in  the  forest  of  Byelovitsa,  in  Lithu- 
ania, where  it  b  protected  l^  the  tsar,  but  nevertheless  b 
gradually  dsring  out.  In  1862  the  Lithuanbn  bisons  ntmibered 
over  1 300,  but  by  1872  they  had  diminished  to  528,  and  in  rSQS 
there  were  only  491.  The  prince  of  Pless  has  a  small  herd  at 
Promnitz,  hb  Silesian  estate,  founded  by  the  gift  of  a  bull  and 
three  cows  by  Alexander  II.  in  1855,  hb  herd  bdng  the  source 
of  the  menagerie  supply. 

Bison  feed  on  a  coarse  aromatic  grass,  and  browse  on  the 
leaves,  shoots,  bark  and  twigs  of  trees. 

The  American  bison  b  distinguished  from  its  European  cou^ 
by  the  following  among  other  features:  The  hind-quarters  are 
weaker  and  fall  away  more  suddenly,  wlule  the  withers  are 
proportionately  higher.  Especially  characteristic  b  the  great 
mass  of  brown  or  blackish  brown  hair  dothing  the  head,  neck 
and  forepart  of  the  body.  The  shape  of  the  i^uU  and  horns  b 
also  different;  the  horns  themsdves  being  shorter,  thicker, 
blunter  and  more  sharply  curved,  wlule  the  forehead  of  the 
skull  b  more  convex  and  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  are  more 
dbtinctly  tubular.  Thb  spedes  formerly  ranged  over  a  third  of 
North  America  in  coimtless  numbers,  but  b  now  practically 
extinct.    The  great  herd  was  separated  into  a  northern  and 
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southern  division  by  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
and  the  annual  rate  of  destruction  from  1870  to  1875  has  been 
estimated  at  2,500,000  head.  In  1880  the  completion  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway  led  to  an  attack  upon  the  northern  herd. 
The  last  of  the  Dakota  bisons  were  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1883, 
leaving  then  less  than  xooo  wild  individuals  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

A  count  which  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  February  1903, 
put  the  number  of  captive  bisons  at  11x9,  of  which  969  were  in 
parks  and  zoological  gardens  in  the  United  States,  41  in  Canada 
and  X09  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  34  wild  bison  in  the  United  States  and  600  in  Canada. 

In  England  smaU  herds  are  kept  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  Bedfordshire,  and  by  Mr  C.  J.  Leyland  at 
Hkggerston  Castle,  Northumberland. 

Two  races  of  the  American  bison  have  been  distinguished— 
the  typical  prairie  form,  and  the  woodland  race,  B.  bison 
oiikabascae;  but  the  two  are  very  similar.  (R.  L.*) 

BISQUE  (a  French  word  of  unknown  origin,  fonnerly  spelt  in 
English  "  bisk  ").  a  term  for  odds  given  in  the  games  of  tennis, 
lawn  tennis,  croquet  and  golf;  in  the  two  former  a  bisque  is  one 
point  to  be  taken  at  any  time  during  a  "set"  at  the  choice  of 
the  receiver  of  the  odds,  while  in  croquet  and  golf  it  is  one  extra 
stroke  to  be  taken  similarly  during  a  game.  The  name  is  given, 
in  cookery,  to  a  thick  soup,  majde,  particularly  of  cxmyfish  or 
lobsters. 

B18SELU  QBOROB  EDWIN  (1839-  ),  American  sculptor, 
son  of  a  quanryman  and  marble-cutter,  was  bom  at  New  Preston, 
Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  February  1839.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  a3rd  Connecticut  volunteers 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  (x86a-x863),  and  on  being 
mustered  out  became  l^cting  assistant  paymaster  in  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  joined  his  father 
in  business.  He  studied  the  art  of  sculpture  abroad  in  X875-X876, 
and  lived  much  in  Paris  during  the  years  X883-X896,  with 
occasional  visits  to  America.  Among  his  more  important  works 
are  the  soldiers'  and  saJlors'  monument,  and  a  statue  of  Colonel 
Chatfield,  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  and  statues  of  General 
Gates  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  of  Chancellor  John  Watts  in 
Trim'ty.  churchyard,  New  York  City;  of  Colonel  Abraham  de 
Peyster  in  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City;  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Edinburgh;  of  Bums  and  *'  Highknd  Mary,"  in  Ayr, 
Scotland;  of  Chancellor  James  Kent,  in  the  Congressional 
library,  Washington;  and  of  President  Arthur  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York  City. 

B188B1T,  or  Bissextus  (Lat.  bis,  twice;  sexttu,  sixth),  the 
day  intercalated  by  the  Julian  calendar  in  the  February  of  every 
fourth  year  to  make  up  the  six  hours  by  which  the  solar  year  was 
computed  to  exceed  the  year  of  365  days.  '  The  day  was  inserted 
after  the  24th  oi  February,  «.e.  the  6th  day  before  the  calends 
(ist)  of  March;  there  was  consequently,  besides  the  sexhu,  or 
sixth  before  the  calends,  the  bis-scxtus  or  "  second  sixth,"  our 
a  5th  of  Fcbraary.  In  modem  usage,  with' the  exception  of 
ecclesiastical  calendars,  the  intercalary  day  is  added  for  con- 
venience at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  years  in  which  February 
has  29  days  are  called  "  bissextile,"  or  leap-years. 

BISTRB.  the  French  name  of  a  brown  paint  made  from  the 
soot  of  wood,  now  largely  superseded  by  Indian  ink. 

BIT  (from  the  verb  "  to  bite,"  either  in  the  sense  of  a  piece 
bitten  off,  or  an  act  of  biting,  or  a  thing  that  bites  or  is  bitten), 
generally,  a  piece  of  anything;  the  word  is,  however,  used  in 
various  special  senses,  all  derivable  from  its  origin,  either  literally 
or  metaphorically.  The  most  common  of  these  are  (x)  its  use 
as  the  name  of  various  tools,  t.g.  centre-bit;  (a)  a  horse's  "  bit," 
or  the  metal  mouth-piece  of  the  bridle;  (3)  in  money,  a  small 
sum  of  money  of  varying  value  ie.g.  threepenny-bit),  especially 
in  the  West  Indies  and  southern  United  States. 

BITHUR,  a  town  in  the  Cawnpore  district  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  India,  X2  m.  N.W.  of  Cawxq>ore  dty.  Pop.  (190X) 
7x73.  It  is  chiefly  noUble  for  its  connexion  with  the  mutiny  of 
1857.  The  last  of  the  peshwas,  Baji  Rao,  was  banished  to  Bithur, 
and  his  adopted  son.  the  Nana  Sahib,  made  the  town  his  head- 


quarters. It  was  captured  by  Havelock  on  the  t9th  of  July 
1857,  when  the  Nana's  palaces  were  destroyed. 

BITHYNIA  (BiBvpla),  an  andent  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Asia  Minor,  adjoining  the  Propontis,  the  Thradan  Bospoms 
and  the  Euxxne.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Sangarius;  but  the  more  commonly  received 
division  extended  it  to  the  Parthenius,  whidi  separated  it  from 
Paphlagonia,  thus  comprising  the  district  inhabited  fay  the 
MariandynL  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  it  was  separated  from  Mysia 
by  the  river  Rhyndacus;  and  on  the  S.  it  adjoined  Phrygia 
Epictetus  and  Galatia.  It  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  moun- 
tains and  forests,  but  has  valleys  and  districts  near  the  sea-coast 
of  great  fertility.  The  most  important  mountain  range  is  the 
(so-called)  "  Mysian  "  Olympus  (7600  ft.),  which  towers  above 
Brusa  and  is  dearly  visible  as  far  away  as  Constantinople  (70  m.). 
Its  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  ol  the  year. 
East  of  this  the  range  now  called  Ala-Da|^  extends  for  above 
too  m.  from  the  Sangarius  to  Paphlagonia.  Both  of  these  ranges 
belong  to  that  border  of  mountains  which  boimds  the  great  table- 
land of  Asia  Minor.  The  country  between  them  and  the  coast, 
covered  with  forests  and  travers^  by  few  lines  of  route,  is  still 
imperfectly  knowiL  But  the  broad  tract  which  projects  towards 
the  west  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  though  hiOy  and 
covered  >rith  forests — the  Turkish  Aghatch  Denizi,  or  "The 
Ocean  of  Trees  " — is  not  traversed  by  any  mountain  chain.  The 
west  coast  is  indented  by  two  deep  inlets,  (x)  the  northernmost, 
the  Gulf  of  Ismid  (anc.  Gulf  of  Astacus),  penetrating  between 
40  and  so  m.  into  Use  interior  as  far  as  Ismid  (anc.  Nicomedia), 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  only  about  25  m.  from  the  Black 
Sea;  (2)  the  Gulf  of  Mudania  or  Gemlik  (Gulf  of  Cius),  about 
25  m.  long.  At  its  extremity  is  situated  the  small  town  of 
Gemlik  (anc.  Cius)  at  the  mouth  of  a  volley,  communicating 
with  the  lake  of  Isnik,  on  which  was  situated  Nicaea. 

The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Sangarius  (mod.  Salcaria),  which 
traverses  the  province  from  south  to  north;  the  Rhyndacus,  which 
separated  it  from  Mysia;  and  the  Billaeus  (Filiyas),  which  rises 
in  the  Ala-Dagh,  about  50  m.  from  the  sea,  and  after  flowing 
by  Boli  (anc  ClaudlopoUs)  falls  into  the  Euxine,  dose  to  the 
mins  of  the  andent  Tium,  about  40  m.  north-east  of  Heradea, 
having  a  course  of  more  than  xoo  m.  The  Parthem'us  (mod. 
Bartan),  the  boundary  of  the  province  towards  the  east,  is  a 
much  less  considerable  stream. 

The  natural resoiircesofBithyniaarestillimperfectlydevdoped. 
Its  vast  forests  would  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  timber,,  if  rendered  accessible  by  roads.  Coal  also  Is  known 
to  exist  near  Eregli  (Heradea).  The  valleys  towards  the  Black 
Sea  abound  in  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  while  the  valley  of  the 
Sangarius  and  the  plains  near  Brusa  and  Isnik  (Nicaea)  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Extensive  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees  supply  the  silk  for  which  Brusa  has  long  been  cdebrated, 
and  which  is  manufactured  there  on  a  large  scale. 

According  to  andent  authors  (Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Strabo, 
&c.),  the  Bithynians  were  an  immigrant  Thradan  tribe.  The 
existence  of  a  tribe  called  Thyni  in  Thrace  is  wdl  attested,  and 
the  two  cognate  tribes  of  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni  appear  to  have 
settled  simultaneously  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  where  they 
expdled  or  subdued  the  Mysians,  Caucones,  and  other  petty 
tribes,  the  Mariandyni  alone  maintaining  themsd  ves  in  the  north- 
east. Herodotus  mentions  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni  as  existing  side 
by  side;  but  ultimately  the  Utter  must  have  become  the  more 
important,  as  they  gave  their  name  to  the  country.  They  were 
incorporated  by  Croesxis  with  the  Lydian  monarchy,  with  which 
they  feU  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  (546  b.c),  and  were 
induded  in  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia,  which  comprised  all  the 
countries  up  to  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  But  even  before 
the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Bithynians  appear  to  have 
asserted  their  independence,  and  successfully  maintained  it 
under  two  native  princes,  Bas  and  Zipoetes,  the  last  of  whom 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  son  Nioomedes  I.,  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  king.  This  monarch  founded  Nicomedia, 
which  soon  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  during  his  long  reign 
(278-350  B.&),  as  well  as  those  of  his  successors,  Prusias  I., 
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Prasin  n.  and  Nicomedes  II.  (149-91  b.c.).  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynla  hdd  a  oonsideiable  place  among  the  minor  monarchies 
of  Asia.  But  the  last  king,  Nicomedes  HI.,  was  unable  to 
■aiataiB  himaeif  against  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  and,  after  being 
icstored  to  his  throne  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  by  will  to  the  Romans  (74  b.c.)-  Bithynia  now  became 
a  Roman  pioviiice.  Its  limits  were  frequently  varied,  and  it 
was  comnionly  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  the 
proviDoe  of  Pontus.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Tnjan,  when  the  younger  Pliny  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  combined  provin<xs  (103-105  a.d.),  a  circumstance  to 
vhkh  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Roman  provincial  administration.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
Bithynia  was  again  divided  into  two  provinces,  separated  by  the 
Saa^mus,  to  the  west  oi  which  the  name  of  Bithynia  was 
testrictcd. 

The  most  important  dties  were  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea,  which 
<fiqmted  with  one  another  the  rank  of  capital.  Both  of  these 
VCR  foandcd  after  Alexander  the  Great;  but  at  a  much  earlier 
period  the  Greeks  had  established  on  the  coast  the  colom'es  of 
Cm  (afterwards  Prusias,  mod.  Gemlik);  Chalcedon,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  Constantinople;  and 
Heradea  Pontica,  on  the  Euxine,  about  120  m.  east  of  the  Bos- 
poms.  All  these  rose  to  be  flourishing  places  of  tradci  as  also 
pTQsa  at  the  foot  of  M.  Olympus  (see  Bkusa).  The  only  other 
places  of  importance  at  the  present  day  are  Ismid  (Nicomedia) 
and  Scutari 

See  C  Texier.  Asit  Mineurt  (Paris,  1839);  G.  Pferrot.  CahlU  a 
B^kymie  (Paris,  1863):  W.  von  Diest  in  Petermanns  Mitlkeilungnh 
EiS^Lnzaogsheft.  ii«  (Gotba,  1895).  (E.  H  B.;  F.  W.  Ha!> 

BITUf.  or  Bvita  (Ann.  Pagkesk),  the  chief  town  of  a  vihiyet 
of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
4700  ft.,  in  the  deep,  narrow  valley  of  the  Bitlis  Chai,  a  tribuury 
irf  the  Tigris.  The  main  part  of  the  town  and  the  bazaars  are 
crowded  alongside  the  stream,  whUe  suburbs  with  scattered 
bouses  among  orchards  and  gardens  extend  up  two  tributary 
ttreamSb  The  homes  are  massive  and  well  bdilt  of  a  £of  t  volcanic 
tufa,  and  with  their  courtyards  and  gardens  climbing  up  the 
hjlhadf^  afford  a  striking  picture.  At  the  junction  of  two 
stxcams  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  castle,  ))artly 
mined*  which,  according  to  local  tradition,  occupies  the  site 
of  a  fortress  built«by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  apparently 
an  Arab  building,  as  Arabic  inscriptions  appear  on  the  walls,  but 
as  the  town  stands  on  the  principal  highway  between  the  Van 
plateaa  and  the  Mesopotamian  plain  it  must  always  have  1)een 
of  strategic  importance.  The  bazaars  are  crowded,  covered 
acTOH  with  branches  in  summer,  and  typical  of  a  Kurdish  town. 
The  population  numbers  35,000,  of  whom  about  ia,ooo  are 
Armeniana  and  the  remainder  arc  Kurds  or  of  Kurdish  descent. 

Kurdish  beys  and  sheiks  have  much  influence  in  the  town 
and  wild  mountain  districts  adjoining,  while  the  Sasun  moun- 
tsina,  the  scene  of  successive  Armenian  revolutions  of  late  years, 
are  not  far  off  to  the  west.  The  town  was  ruled  by  a  semi- 
independent  Kurdish  bey  as  late  as  1836.  There  are 'some  fine 
old  mosques  and  wudr esses  ^colleges),  and  the  Armenians  have  a 
hige  monastery  and  churches.  There  are  British,  French  and 
Ras&ian  consuls  in  the  touii,  and  a  branch  of  the  American 
Misskn  with  scho(^  is  established  also.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  o**  Fahr.,  but  there  is  a 
heavy  snowfall  and  the  narrow  streets  are  blocked  for  some  five 
aontl»  in  the  year. 

A  fDod  road  runs  southward  down  the  pass,  passing  after  a 
few  miles  some  large  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs.  Roads 
also  lead  north  to  Mush  and  Erzerum  and  along  the  lake  to  Van. 
Postal  communication  is  through  Erzerum  with  Trcbizond. 
Tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality  b  largely  grown,  and  the  chief 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  a  coarse  red  doth.  Manna  and  gum 
tngacaath  are  also  coUected.  Fruit  is  aUo  plentiful,  and  there 
are  many  vineyards  dose  by. 

The  Bitlis  vilayet  comprises  a  very  varied  section  of  Asiatic 
Torfccy.  as  it  indudes  the  Mush  plain  and  the  plateau  country 
vvpt  oir  Ute  Van,  as  well  as  a  larye  extent  of  wil4  mounuip 


districts  inhabited  by  turbulent  Kuxds  and  Armenians  on  dther 
side  of  the  central  town  of  Bitlis,  also  some  of  the  lower  country 
about  Sairt  along  the  left  bank  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
The  mountains  have  been  little  explored,  but  are  believed  to 
be  rich  in  minerals,  iron,  lead,  copper,  traces  of  gold  and  many 
mineral  springs  are  known  to  exist.  (F.  R.  M.) 

BITONTO  (anc.  ButufUi)^  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  10  m.  west  by  steam  tramway 
from  Bari.  Pop.  ( 1901)  30,61 7.  It  was  a  place  of  no  importance 
in  classical  times.  Its  medieval  walls  are  still  preserved.  Its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture of  Apulia,  and  has  escaped  damage  from  later  restorations. 
The  palazzo  Sylos-Labini  has  a  fine  Renaissance  court  of  150s. 

BITSCH  (Fr.  BUche)^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
on  the  Horn,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vosges 
between  Hagenau  and  Saargemtind.  Pop.  (1905)  4000.  There 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  classical  school 
and  an  academy  of  forestry  The  industries  include  shoe-  making 
and  watch-making,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  grain  and  timber. 
The  town  of  Bitsch,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  villages  of 
Rohr  and  Kaltenhausen  in  the  17th  century,  derives  its  name 
from  the  old  stronghold  (mentioned  in  117a  as  Bytis  C^trum) 
standing  on  a  rock  some  250  ft.  above  the  town.  This  had  long 
given  its  name  .to  the  couhtship  of  Bitsch,  which  was  originally 
in  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Loziraine.  In  1 297  it  paned  by 
marriage  to  Eberhard  I.  of  Zweibrttcken,  whose  line  became 
extinct  in  1569,  when  the  countship  reverted  to  Lorraine.  It 
pa»ed  with  that  duchy  to  France  in  1766.  After  that  date  the 
town  rapidly  increased  in  population.  The  dtadel,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  Vauban  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle  after 
the  capture  of  Bitsch  by  the  French  in  1624,  had  been  destroyed 
when  it  was  restored  to  Lorraine  in  1698.  This  was  restored 
and  strengthened  in  1 740  into  a  fortress  that  proved  impregnable 
in  all  succeeding  wars.  The  attack  upon  it  by  the  Prussians 
in  1793  was  repulsed;  in  1815  they  had  to  be  content  with 
blocka£ng  it;  and  in  1870,  though  it  was  dosely  invested  by 
the  Germans  after  the  battle  of  WOrth,  it  held  out  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  A  large  part  of  the  fortification  is  excavated  in  the 
red  sandstone  rock,  and  rendered  t)omb-proof;  a  supply  of 
water  is  secured  to  the  garrison  by  a  deep  well  in  the  interior. 

BITTER,  KARL  THEODORE  FRAKCIS  (1867-  ).  American 
sculptor,  was  bora  in  Vienna  on  the  6th  of  December  1867. 
After  studying  art  there,  in  1889  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  naturalized.  In  America  he  gained 
great  popularity  as  a  sculptor,  and  in  1906-1907  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  New  York.  Among 
his  principal  works  are:  the  Astor  memorial  gates,  Trinity 
church,  New  York;  "  Elements  Controlled  and  Uncontrolled," 
on  the  Administration  Building  at  the  Chicago  Exposition; 
a  large  relief,  "  Triumph  of  Civilization,"  in  the  waiting-room 
of  the  Broad  Street  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  in 
Philadelphia;  decorations  for  the  Dewey  Naval  Arch  in  New 
York  City;  the  "  Standard  Bearers,"  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  grounds;  a  sitting  statue  and  a  bust  of  Dr  Pepper, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  ViUard 
and  Hubbard  memorials  in  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce. 

BITTERFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  26  m.  N  from  Leipzig  by  rail,  on  the  river  Mulde, 
and  an  important  junction  of  railways  from  Leipzig  and  Halle 
to  Berlin.  Pop.  (1900)  11,839.  It  manufactures  drain-pipes, 
paper-roofing  and  machinery,  and  has  saw-mills.  Several 
coal-mines  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  was  built  by  a  colony 
of  Flemish  immigrants  in  1153  It  was  captured  by  the  land- 
grave of  Meissen  in  1476,  and  belonged  thenceforth  to  Saxony, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  181 5.  Owing  to  its  pleasant 
situation  and  accessibility,  it  has  become  a  favourite  residence 
of  business  men  of  Leipzig  and  Halle. 

BITTERUNQ  {Rkodeus  amarus),  a  little  carp-like  fish  of 
central  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Cyprinid  family.  In  it  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  symbiosis.  The  genital  papilla 
of  the  female  acquires  a  great  development  during  the  breeding 
sea^op  apd  b^comfs  product  into  a  tub$  oearlv  as  lonj^  as  Ihp 
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«,  «(i«  being  in- 
i,  ih(  -fiy  leaving 
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Ihrowing  oH  its  embryos  on  the  parent  lish.  in  Ibc  skin  of  wbich 
Ibey  remain  encysted  lot  some  lime,  the  pciiod  o[  leproduclittn 

BITTSRH,  a  geniu  of  wilding  bitdi.  bcloD^ng  to  Ihe  family 
Ardiidat.  contptiung  uvcral  speriei  cloitly  allied  to  Ihc  herons, 
from  which  Ihey  dlRer  chiefly  in  [heir  shorter  neck,  the  back  ol 
which  is  covered  with  down,  and  the  front  with  long  (eathen. 
u'hichcan  be  raised  at  pleasure.  They  arc  solitary  birds,  trequcnl- 
ing  countries  poaeHing  eitcnsive  jwamps  and  marshy  ground!, 
remaining  al  rest  by  daVj  coneeiled  among  the  reeds  and  bushes 
ot  their  haunts,  and  seeking  their  lood,  which  consists  ol  hsh, 
reptiles,  insects  and  small  quadrupeds,  in  the  twilight.  The 
common  bittern  (fiolaufuIiJfUiirij)  is  nearly  »» large  as  the  heron, 
andiswiddy  distributed  over  the  taslem  hemisphere.  Formerly 
it  was  common  in  Britain,  but  eitcnsive  drainage  and  persecution 


have  greatly  diminisbed  its  numbeis  and  it  is  now  only  an  un- 
certain vititoi.  Not  a  winter  passes  without  its  appearing  in 
some  numbera,  when  its  uncommon  aspect,  its  large  site,  and 
beautifully  pencilled  plumage  cause  It  to  be  legiided  ai  a  gnat 
prize  by  the  lucky  gun-beater  to  whom  it  falb  a  victim.  Its 
value  oa  a  delicacy  lor  the  table,  once  so  highly  esteemed,  haa 
long  vanished,  liie  old  fable  ol  this  bird  inserting  its  beak  into 
a  reed  or  plunging  it  into  the  ground,  and  so  causing  the  booming 
sound  with  which  iis  name  will  be  alwLiys  associated,  b  aba 
ciploded,  and  nowadays  indeed  so  few  people  in  Britain  have 
ever  heard  its  loud  and  awlul  voice,  which  seems  to  be  Uttered 
only  in  the  brecding-seasan,  and  b  Iherclon  unknown  in  acountry 


days  ol  falconry  was  strictly  preserved,  and  aflordcd 
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the  female  lays  four  «  five  eggs  o[  >  brownish  olive.    During 

tlie  breeding  season  it  utters  a  booming  noise.  Iron  which  it 
probably  derives  its  generic  name.  BMiurxi,  and  which  haa 
made  it  in  many  [daces  an  object  ol  tuperstilioui  dread.  Its 
plumage  for  the  most  pan  b  of  a  pale  bufl  colour,  rayed  and 
speckled  with  black  and  reddish  brown.  The  American  bittern 
IBoiaurm  /rnJigiusiiii)  u  somewhat  smaller  than  the  European 

portions  of  North  America.    It  also  occurs  in  Britain  as  an 
occasional  straggler.    It  isdisiiniuishable  by  its  uniform  Krrvish- 
brown  primaries,  which  warn 
B.  sldlarii.     Both  species  an 


tawny  bars  that  characleriac 
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alter  the  separation  ol  tli 
(commcHi  salt)  by  ctystalliiation.  It  contains  various  mag- 
nesium salts  (sulphate,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide)  and  ti 
'employed  commercially  for  the  manufacture  of  Epson  will 
lulphate)  and  bromine.  Tie  sam«  term  b  applied 
lulphale,  {occulut  Mkui,  liquorice, 
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■aioing  a 


allied  (generally  alcoholic) 


digestives.    The  bitterness  b  imparted  by 

carraway,  camomile,  cloves  and  other  llavouring  agents  are  also 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  bitter  principles,  alcohtd  and 
sugar.  Some  bitten  ate  prepared  by  simple  maceration  and 
subsequent  tiliraiion  (see  LiQUEuns),  others  by  the  rnore  com- 
plicated  distillaiion  process.  Those  prepared  by  tiie  biier 
process  are  the  liner  commercial  articles.  Bitters  an  usually 
sold  under  the  name  of  the  substance  which  has  been  used  to 
give  them  the  predominant  flavour,  such  as  orange,  angoiiura 
or  peach  hitters,  lie.  The  alcoholic  strength  of  bitten  varies. 
but  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40%  of  alcohol  Some 
bitten,  ahhough  possessing  ionic  properties,  may  be  regarded 
asbeverages  pure  and  simple,  notwiihslinding  the  [act  thai  they 
are  seldom  consumed  in  an  undiluted  state;  othera  again,  ate 
obviously  medicinal  preparations  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
BITUHEN,  the  name  appUcd  by  the  Romani  to  the  various 
desctiplions  of  natural  hydrocarbons,  the  word  ptlraltum  not 

or  [ess  liquid  descriptions 

aipkall.  illnrliii,  lilnmiu  ...     

isUttHiU.  To  distinguish  bitumen  Inteimcdbte  In  consbtency 
between  a^halt  and  the  more  liquid  kinds  of  crude  petroleum, 
the  term  maJllia  [Latin)  is  frequently  employed.  The  tritumens 
of  chief  commercial  importance  may  be  grouped  under  the  three 
headings  ol  (1)  luWal  goi,  (i)  filroltum,  and  (])  mfikall.  and 
will  helound  fully  described  under  these  titles.  In  the  scriptures 
there  are  numerous  references  to  bitumen,  among  which  ihe 
following  may  be  quoted:— In  Genesis  ii.  3,  we  are  told  that  in 
the  building  ol  the  lower  ol  Babel  "  slime  had  they  for  mortar," 
and  in  Genesis  liv.  10,  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  "was  full  of 
■lime-pits."  the  vord  iffine  in  the  latter  quotation  from  our 
version  appearing  as  bilMHiH  in  the  Vulgate.  Herodotus  alludes 
to  the  use  of  the  bitumen  brought  down  by  the  Is.  a  tributary 
ol  Ihe  Euphrates,  as  mortar  in  building  the  waUs  ol  Babylon. 
Diodorus,  Curtius,  Josephus,  Bochart  and  othen  make  similar 
mention  of  this  use  of  bitumen,  and  Vitruviui  tells  ut  that  it 
was  employed  in  admiiture  wiih  clay. 

In  its  various  forms,  litumen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  substances.  It  ocean,  though  sometimes  only  in 
small  quantity,  in  almoii  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  geological  strata,  from  the  Laurenlian 
locks  to  the  most  recent  member*  of  the  Quaternary  period. 

garded  as  having  been  formed  in  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
found  or  as  having  been  received  into  such  strata  shortly  after 
fomilion,  the  semi-solid  and  solid  varieties  may  be  considered 
10  have  been  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  evaporation  of 
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Bqud  pHrolcnin  ciciiping  from  underlying  or  better  preserved 
6epositt  into  otbo'  strata,  or  into  fissures  where  atmospheric 
actwn  and  loos  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  can  take  place 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  there  is  some  difference  of 
ofKaioB  as  to  the  precise  manner  of  production  of  some  of  the 
soSd  forms  of  bitumen,  and  especially  of  ozokerite.  .     (B.  R.) 

BITURIOBi.  a  Celtic  people,  according  to  Liyy  (v.  34)  the 
BBost  powerful  in  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  At 
some  period  unknown  they  split  up  into  two  branches — Bituriges 
Gobi  and  Bituriges  ViviscL  Tht  name  is  supposed  to  mean 
either  "  rulers  ci  the  worid  "  or  "  perpetual  kings." 

Hk  Bituriges  Cubi,  called  simply  Bituriges  by  Caesar,  in 
vhoie  time  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Aedui, 
inhabited  the  modem  diocese  of  Bourges,  including  the  depart- 
■BCBts  of  Cher  and  Indre,  and  partly  that  of  Allier.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Avaricum  (Bourges),  Argentomagus  (Argenton-sur- 
Creuse),  Neriomagus  (N£ris-les-Bains),  Noviodunum  (perhaps 
VSlate).  At  the  time  ci  the  rebellion  of  Verdngetorix  (52  B.c.)t 
Avancum,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  taken  by  assault, 
sad  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Bituriges  submitted  to  Caesar,  and  under  Augustus  they 
were  iacoiporated  (in  38  b.c)  in  Aquitania.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist, 
iv.  109)  qwaks'of  them  as  liberi,  which  points  to  tiieir  enjoying 
a  certain  amount  of  independence  under  Roman  government. 
The  district  contained  a  nimiber  of  iron  works,  and  Caesar  says 
they  were  skUied  in  driving  galleries  and  mining  operations. 

The  Bituriges  Vivisci  occupied  the  strip  of  land  between  the 
sea  and  the  left  ba^k  of  the  Garonne,  comprising  the  greater 
pirt  of  the  modem  department  of  Gironde.  Their  capital  was 
Burdigda  (Bordeaux),  even  then  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance  ud  a  wine-growing  centre.  Like  the  Cubi,  they  also,  are 
called  libcn  by  Pliny. 

See  A.  Dciqardsna»  Ciograpkie  kistorique  de  la  CavU  romaine,  ii. 
(1876-1993);  A.  Loognon,  Ciographie  de  la  Caide  an  VI*  sticle 
(1878):  aT  Holder.  AU-cdtischer  Spracksckatxi  T.  R.  Holmes, 
Catsar's  Cauqitut  of  Caul  (i^). 

BITZinS,  ALBRECHT  (1797-1854).  Swiss  novelist,  best  known 

by  his  pen  name  of  '*  Jeremias  Gotthelf ,"  was  bom  on  the  4th 

of  October  1797  at  Morat,  where  his  father  was  pastor.   In  X804 

the  home  was  moved  to  Utzenstorf,  a  village  in  the  Bemese 

EnuacntbaL    Here  young  Bitrius  grew  up,  receiving  his  early 

c<faication  and  consorting  with  the  boys  of  the  village,  as  well  as 

helping  his  father  to  cultivate  his  glebe.    In  x8x2  he  went  to 

complete  his  education  at  Bern,  and  in  1820  was  received  as  a 

pastor.    In  1821  he  visited  the  university  of  (jdttingen,  but 

Rtumed  home  in  182  a  to  act  as  his  father's  assistant.    On  his 

father's  death  (1824)  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Herzogen- 

bischsee,  and  later  to  Bern  (1829).    Early  in  1831  he  went  as 

assistant  to  the  aged  pastor  of  the  village  of  Latzelfitlh,  in  the 

Cpper  Emmenthal  (between  Langnau  and  Biu'gdorf),  being  soon 

elected  his  successor  (1832)  and  marrying  one  of  his  grand- 

dsoghten  (1833).    He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  dying  on 

the  22nd  of  October  1854,  and  leaving  three  children  (the  son  was 

a  pastor,  the  two  daughters  married  pastors).    His  first  work, 

the  Baaenupiegd^  appeared  in  1837.    It  purported  to  be  the  life 

of  Jeremias  (jotthelf,  narrated  by  himself,  and  this  name  was 

later  adopted  by  the  author  as  his  pen  name.    It  is  a  living 

picture  of  Bemese  (or,  strictly  speaking,  Emmenthal)  village 

fife,  true  to  nature,  and  not  attempting  to  gloss  over  its  defects 

and  failings.    It  is  written  (like  the  rest  of  his  works)  in  the 

BcTQcse  dialect  of  the  Emmenthal,  though  it  must  be  remembered 

that  Bitzius  was  not  (like  Auerbach)  a  peasant  by  birth,  but 

belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  so  that  he  reproduces  what  he 

had  seen  and  leamt,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  personally 

experienced.    The  book  was  a  great  success,  as  it  was  a  picture 

of  real  life,  and  not  of  fancifully  beribboned  x8th-century 

viDagers.    Among  his  later  tales  are  the  Leiden  imd  Preuden 

times  Sckadmeisters  (i83g-i839),  Uli  der  Knecht  (1841),  with  its 

continuation,  Uli  der  Pdckter  (1849),  Anne  BdbiJowdger  (1843- 

1844),  Ksiki  die  GressmuOer  ( 1847) ,  Die  KOserei  in  der  Vekfreude 

(1850),  and  the  Erlebnisse  etna  Sckuldenbauers  (1854).     He 

puhKshed  also  several  volumes  of  shorter  tales.    C^e  slight 


drawback  to  some  of  his  writings  Is  the  echo  of  local  political 
controversies,  for  Bitzius  was  a  Whig  and  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Radical  party  in  the  canton,  which  carried  the  day  in  1846. 

Lives  by  C.  Manuel,  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  Bitzius's  works 
(Beriin,  1861),  and  by  J.  Ammann  in  vol.  L  (Bern,  1884)  of  the 
SamnUung  Bemiscker  Biographien.  His  works  were  issued  in 
24  vols,  at  Beriin,  1856-1861,  while  10  vols.,  giving  the  original 
text  of  each  story,  were  issued  at  Bern,  1898-1900  (edition  not  to  be 
completed).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BIVOUAC  (a  Frendi  word  generally  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  perhaps  derived  from 
Beiwackt,  extra  guard),  originally,  a  night-watch  by  a  whole 
army  under  arms  to  prevent  surprise.  In  modem  military  par- 
lance the  word  is  used  to  mean  a  temporary  encampment  in 
the  open  field  without  tents,  as  opposed  to  "  billets  "  or  "  canton- 
ment "  on  the  one  hand  and  "  camp  "  on  the  other.  The  use 
of  bivouacs  permits  an  army  to  remain  closely  concentrated 
for  all  emergencies,  and  avoids  the  necessity  for  numerous 
wagons  carrying  tents.  Constant  bivouacs,  however,  are  trying 
to  the  health  of  men  and  horses,  and  this  method  of  quartering 
is  never  employed  except  when  the  military  utuation  demands 
concentration  and  reacUness.  Thus  the  ouQx>sts  would  often 
have  to  bivouac  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  lay  in  billets. 

BIWA,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Omi,  Japan.  It  measures 
36  m.  in  length  by  la  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  has  an  area  of  180 
sq.  m.,  is  about  330  ft  above  sea-level,  and  has  an  extreme 
depth  of  some  300  ft.  There  are  a  few  small  islands  in  the  lake, 
the  principal  being  Chikubu-shima  at  the  northem  end. 

Tradition  alleges  that  Lake  Biwa  and  the  mountain  of  Fuji 
were  produced  simultaneously  by  an  earthquake  in  286  ^.c. 
On  the  west  of  the  lake  the  mountains  Hiei-zan  and  Hirvyama 
slope  down  almost  to  its  margin,  and  on  the  east  a  wide  plain 
extends  towards  the  boimdaries  of  the  province  of  Mino.  It  is 
drained  by  a  river  flowing  out  of  its  southern  end,  and  taking 
its  course  into  the  sea  at  Osaka.  This  river  bears  in  succession 
the  names  of  Seta-gawa,  Uji-gawa  and  Yodo-gawa.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  is  remarkable. 
Small  steamboats  ply  constantly  to  the  points  of  chief  interest, 
and  arotmd  its  shores  are  to  be  viewed  the  Omi-no-kakkei,  or 
"  eight  landscapes  of  Omi ";  namely,  the  lake  silvering  under 
an  autumn  moon  as  one  looks  down  from  Ishi-yama;  the  snow 
at  eve  on  Hira-yama;  the  glow  of  simset  at  Seta;  the  groN'es 
and  classic  temple  of  Mii-dera  as  the  evening  bell  sounds;  boats 
sailing  home  from  Yabase;  cloudless  peaks  at  Awazu;  rain  at 
nightfall  over  Karasaki;  and  wild  geese  sweeping  down  to 
Katata.  The  lake  is  connected  with  Kyoto  by  a  canal  constmcted 
in  1890,  and  is  thus  brought  into  water  communication  with 
Osaka. 

BIXIO,  NINO  (1821-1873),  Italian  soldier,  was  bom  on  the 
and  of  October  1821.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  compelled  by 
his  parents  to  embrace  a  maritime  career.  After  numerous 
adventures  he  retumed  to  Italy  in  1846,  joined  the  Giovine  Italia, 
and,  on  4th  November  2847,  made  himself  conspicuous  at  Genoa 
by  seizing  the  bridle  of  Charles  Albert's  horse  and  crying,  "  Pass 
the  Ticino,  Sire,  and  we  are  all  with  you.','  He  fought  throxigh 
the  campaign  of  1848,  became  captain  under  Garibaldi  at  Rome 
in  1849,  taking  prisoners  an  entire  French  battalion,  and  gaining 
the  gold  medal  for  military  valour.  In  1859  he  commanded  a 
Garibaldian  battalion,  and  gained  the  military  cross  of  Savoy. 
Joining  the  Marsala  expedition  in  x86o,  he  turned  the  day  in 
favour  of  Garibaldi  at  Cialatafimi,  was  wounded  at  Palermo,  but 
recovered  in  time  to  besiege  Reggio  in  Calabria  (aist  of  August 
x86o),  and,  though  again  wounded,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Voltumo,  where  his  leg  was  broken.  Elected  deputy  in  1861, 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  In  1866,  at 
the  head  of  the  seventh  division,  he  covered  the  Italian  retreat 
from  Custozza,  ignoring  the  Austrian  summons  to  surrender. 
Created  senator  in  February  1870,  he  was  in  the  following 
September  given  command  of  a  division  during  the  movement 
against  Rome,  took  Civiti  Vecchia,  and  participated  in  the 
general  attack  upon  Rome  (20th  September  1870).  He  died  of 
cholera  at  Achin  Bay  in  Sumatra  en  route  for  Batavia,  whither  he 
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had  gone  in  command  of  a  commercial  expedition  (i6th  December 

1873). 

BIZERTA  (properiy  proiMunced  Ben  Zert;  Fr.  BiserU),  t 
seaportof  Tunisia,  in37"  17' N.,  9*  so'E.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
Next  to  Toulon,  Bizerta  is  the  most  important  naval  port  of 
France  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  occupies  a  commanding 
strategical  position  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sea,  being  714  m. 
E.  of  Gibraltar,  xi68  m.  W.N.W.  of  Port  Said,  240  m.  N.W.  of 
Malta,  and  420  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Toulon.  It  is  60  m.  by  roil  N.N.W. 
of  Turn's.  The  town  is  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  point  where  the  Lake  of  Bizerta  enters  the  sea  through  a 
natural  channel,  the  mouth  of  which  has  been  canaUzed.  The 
modem  town  lies  almost  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal. 
A  little  farther  north  are  the  ancient  citadel,  the  walled  "  Arab  " 
town  and  the  old  harbour  (disused).  The  present  outer  harbour 
covers  about  300  acres  and  is  formed  by  two  converging  jetties 
and  a  breakwater.  The  north  jetty  is  4000  ft.  long,  the  east 
jetty  3300  ft.,  and  the  breakwater — which  prptects  the  port  from 
the  prevalent  north-east  winds — 2300  ft  long.  The  entrance  to 
the  canal  is  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  harb<SUr.  The  canal  is 
3600  ft.  long  and  787  ft.  wide  on  the  surface.  Its  banks  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  ships  drawing  26  ft.  of  water  can  moor 
alongside.  At  the  end  of  the  canal  is  a  large  commercial 
harbour,  beyond  which  the  channel  opens' into  the  lake — in 
reality  an  arm  of  the  sea — ^roughly  circular  in  form  and  covering 
about  50  sq.  m.,  two-thirds  of  its  waters  having  a  depth  of  30 
to  40  ft.  The  lake,  which  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed 
to  enter,  contains  the  naval  port  and  arsenal.  There  is  a 
torpedo  and  submarine  boat  station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake,  but  the  principal  naval 
works'  are  at  Sidi  Abdallah  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
lake  and  10  m.  from  the  open  sea.  Here  is  an  enclosed  basin 
covering  123  acres  with  ample  quayage,  dry  docks  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  accommodation,  repair,  revictualling  and 
coaling  of  a  numcrotis  fleet.  Barracks,  hospitals  and  water- 
works have  been  built  the  military  town,  called  Ferryville, 
being  self-contained. 

Fortifications  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  the  port. 
They  comprise  (a)  the  older  works  surrounding  the  town;  (b)  a 
group  of  coast  batteries  on  the  high  ground  of  Cape  Bizerta  or 
Guardia,  4  m.  north-north-west  of  the  town;  these  are  grouped 
round  a  powerful  fort  called  Jebel  Rebir,  and  have  a  conunand 
of  300  to  800  ft.  above  sea-level;  (c)  another  group  of  batteries 
on  the  narrow  ground  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  to  the  east 
of  the  town;  the  highest  of  these  is  the  Jebel  Tuila  battery 
2O5  ft.  above  sea-level. 

The  Lake  of  Bizerta,  called  Tinja  by  the  Arabs,  abounds  in 
excellent  fish,  especially  mullets,  the  dried  roe  of  which,  called 
bolargo,  is  largely  exported,  and  the  fishing  industry  employs  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  western  shore  of  the 
lake  is  low,  and  in  many  places  is  covered  with  olive  trees  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  south-eastern  shores  are  hilly  and  wooded, 
and  behind  them  rises  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  A  narrow 
and  shallow  channel  leads  from  the  western  side  of  the  lake  into 
another  sheet  of  water,  the  Lake  of  Ishkul,  so  called  from  Jebel 
Ishkul,  a  hill  on  its  southern  bank  2740  ft.  high.  The  Lake  of 
Ishkul  is  neariy  as  large  as  the  first  lake,  but  is  very  shallow.  Its 
waters  are  generally  sweet. 

Bizerta  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  colony,  Hippo 
Zarytus  or  Diarrhytus,  the  harbour  of  which,  by  means  of  a 
spacious  pier,  protecting  it  from  the  north-east  wind,  was 
rendered  one  of  the  safest  and  finest  on  this  coast.  The  town 
became  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
7th  century.  The  place  thereafter  was  subject  cither  to  the 
rulers  of  Tunis  or  of  Constantine,  but  the  citizens  were  noted  for 
their  frequent  revolts.  They  threw  in  their  lot  (c.  1 530)  with  the 
pirate  Khair-ed-Din,  and  subsequently  received  a  Turkish 
garrison.  Bizerta  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535,  but 
not  long  afterwards  came  under  the  Tunisian  government. 
Centuries  of  neglect  followed,  and  the  ancient  port  was  almost 
choked  up,  though  the  value  of  the  fisheries  saved  the  town  from 
utter  decay.    Its  strategical  importance  was  one  of  the  causes 


which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Tunisia  by  the  French  in  i88x. 
In  1890  a  concession  for  a  new  canal  and  harbour  was  granted 
to  a  company,  and  five  years  later  the  new  port  was  formally 
opened.  Since  then  the  canal  has  been  widened  and  deepened, 
and  the  naval  port  at  Sidi  Abdallah  created. 

BIZET  [Alexandre  C£sar  L£opolo]  QBOROES  (1838-1875), 
French  musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Bougival,  near  Paris,  on 
the  25th  of  October  1838,  the  son  of  a  singing-master.  He 
dispUyed  musical  ability  at  an  early  age,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  under  Hal6vy  and  speedily 
distingiiished  himsdf,  carrying  off  prizes  for  organ  and  fugue, 
and  finally  in  1857,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  the  previous 
year,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  a  cantata  called  Cloris  et 
ClotUdt.  A  success  of  a  different  kind  also  befell  him  at  this  time. 
Offenbach,  then  manager  of  the  ThdLtre  des  Bouffes-Parisiens^ 
had  organized  a  competition  for  an  operetta,  in  which  young 
Bizet. was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Lecocq,  each  of  them  writing  an  operetta  called  Docteur  Miracle, 
After  the  three  years  spent  in  Rome,  an  obligation  imposed  by 
the  French  government  on  the  winners  of  the  first  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire,  Bizet  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  achieved  a 
reputation  as  a  pianist  and  accompanist.  On  the  23rd  of 
September  1863  his  first  opera,  Les  Pieheurs' de  perles,  wis 
brought  out  at  the  Th£&tre  Lyrique,  but  owing  possibly  to  the 
somewhat  uninteresting  nature  of  the  story,  the  open  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  long  ran.  The  qualities  displayed  by  the  composer, 
however,  were  amply  recognized,  although  the  music  was  stated, 
by  some  critics,  to  exhibit  traces  of  Wagnerian  influence. 
Wagnerism  at  that  period  was  a  sort  of  spectre  that  haunted  the 
imagination  of  many  leading  members  of  the  musical  press.  It 
sufficed  for  a  work  to  be  at  all  out  of  the  common  for  the  epithet 
"  Wagnerian  "  to  be  applied  to  it.  The  term,  it  may  be  said, 
was  intended  to  be  condemnatory,  and  it  was  applied  with  little 
understanding  as  to  its  real  meaning.  The  score  of  the  Pickewt  ' 
de  perles  contains  several  charming  numbers;  its  dreamy 
melodies  are  well  adapted  to  fit  a  story  laid  in  Eastera  climes, 
and  the  music  reveals  a  decided  dramatic  temperamenL  Some 
of  its  dances  are  now  usually  introduced  into  the  fourth  act  of 
Ccrmen. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  1865  Bizet  married  a  daughter  of  his  old 
master,  Hal^vy.  His  second  opera.  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth, 
produced  at  the  ThdLtre  Lyrique  on  26lh  December  1867,  was 
scarcely  a  step  in  advance.  The  libretto  was  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel,  but  the  opera  lacks  um'ty  of  style,  and  its 
pages  are  marred  by  concessions  to  the  vocalist.  One  number 
has  survived,  the  characteristic  Bohemian  dance  which  has  been 
interpolated  into  the  fourth  act  of  Carmen.  In  his  third  opera 
Bizet  returned  to  an  oriental  subject.  Djamileh,  a  one-act  opera 
given  at  the  Op£ra  Comique  on  the  22nd  of  May  187  2,  is  certainly 
one  of  his  most  individual  efforts.  Again  were  accusations  of 
Wagnerism  hurled  at  the  composer's  head,  and  Djamileh  did  not 
achieve  the  success  it  undoubtedly  deserved.  The  composer  was 
more  fortunate  with  the  incidental  music  he  wrote  to  Alphonse 
Daudet's  drama,  LArUsienne,  produced  in  October  1872. 
Different  numbers  from  this,  arranged  in  the  form  of  suites, 
have  often  been  heard  in>the  concert-room.  Rarely  have  poetry 
and  imagination  been  so  well  allied  as  in  these  exquisite  pages, 
which  seem  to  reflect  the  sum?y  skies  of  Provence. 

Bizet's  masterpiece.  Carmen,  was  brought  out  at  the  Op6n 
Comique  on  the  3rd  of  March  187^.  It  was  based  on  a  version  by 
Meilhac  and  Hal^vy  of  a  study  by  Prosper  Mirimfe — in  which 
the  dramatic  element  was  obscured  by  much  descriptive  writing. 
The  detection  of  the  drama  underiying  this  psychological 
narrative  was  in  itself  a  brilliant  discovery,  and  in  reconsiracling 
the  story  in  dramatic  form  the  authors  produced  one  of  the  most 
famous  libretti  in  the  whole  range  of  opera.  Still  more  striking 
than  the  libretto  was  the  music  composed  by  Bizet,  in  which  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  flute  and  of  the  lowest  notes  of  the  harp 
deserves  particular  attention. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  three  months  after  the  production  off 
Carmen  in  Paris,  the  genial  composer  expired  after  a  few  hours' 
illness  from  a  heart  affection.  Before  dying  he  had  the  satisfaction 
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flf  laovifig  that  Canun  had  been  accepted  for  production  at 
Wnna.  After  the  Austrian  capital  came  Brtissels.  Berlin  and, 
in  1S78,  London,  when  Carmen  was  brought  out  at  Her  Majesty's 
theatre  with  immense  success.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Bizet  on  dramatic  music  has  been  very  great,  and  may  be 
ciscemed  in  the  realistic  works  of  the  young  Italian  school,  as 
veil  as  in  those  of  his  own  countrymen. 

BJORNEBORO  (Finnish,  Fori),  a  district  town  of  Finland, 
province  of  Abo-Bjdrncborg,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kumo.  Lat.  51°  8'  N.,  long.  46**  o'  E. 
Tap.  (1904)  16,053,  mostly  Swedes.  Large  vessels  cannot  enter 
iia  roacbtead,  and  stop  at  Riifsfi.  The  town  has  shipbuilding 
«harves«  machine  works,  and  several  tanneries  and  brick- works, 
xnd  has  a  total  trade  of  over  16,000,000  marks,  the  chief  export 
teuvg  timber. 

BjORMSON,  BJORNSTJERNB  (1837-IQ10),  Norwegian  poet, 
Qoveiist  and  dramatist,  wasliom  on  the  8th  of  December  183  a 
at  the  farmstead  of  Bjdrgen,  in  Kvikne,  in  Ostcrdal,  Norway. 
In  1837  his  father,  who  had  been  pastor  of  Kvikne,  was  trans- 
ierred  to  the  parish  of  Noesset,  in  Romsdal;  in  this  romantic 
district  the  childhood  of  Bjdmson  was  spent.  After  some 
ifafhing  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Molde,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  to  a  well-known  school  in  Christiania  to  study 
for  the  university;  his  instinct  for  poetry  was  already  awakened, 
and  indeed  he  had  written  verses  from  his  eleventh  year.  He 
matriculated  at  the  university  of  Christiania  in  1852,  and  soon 
began  to  work  as  a  journalist,  especially  as  a  dramatic  critic.  In 
1857  appeared  Synndve  SolbakkeHf  the  first  of  Bjdrnson's  peasant- 
roveis;  in  1858  this  was  followed  by  i4rMc,in  i860  by  A  Happy 
Boy,  and  in  1868  by  Tke  Fisher  Maiden.  These  are  the  most 
important  specimens  of  his  b0n4t-fortaellinger  or  peasant-tales — 
a  section  of  his  literary  work  which  has  made  a  profound  im- 
;»re9aion  in  his  own  country,  and  has  made  him  popular  through- 
out the  worid.  Two  of  the  tales,  Arne  and  SynnSve  Solbakken, 
offer  perhaps  finer  examples  of  the  pure  peasant-story  than  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  literature. 

Bjomson  was  anxious  "  to  create  a  new  saga  in  the  light  of  the 
peasant,"  as  he  put  it,  and  he  thought  this  should  be  done,  not 
nerely  in  prose  fiction,  but  in  national  dramas  or  Jdhe-slykker. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  a  one-act  piece  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
m  the  17th  century,  Between  tke  Battles,  written  in  1855,  but  not 
produced  until  1857.  He  was  especially  influenced  at  this  time 
t>y  the  study  of  Baggesen  and  Oehlcnschliiger,  during  a  visit  to 
Copenhagen  1856-1857.  Between  tke  Battles  was  followed  by 
Lame  Uulda  in  1858,  and  King  Sverre  in  x86x.  All  these  efforts, 
however,  were  far  excelled  by  the  splendid  trilogy  of  Sigurd  Ike 
Bastard,  which  Bj6mson  issued  in  1862.  This  raised  him  to  the 
front  rank  among  the  younger  poets  of  Europe.  His  Sigurd  tke 
Cmscder  should  be  added  to  the  category  of  these  heroic  plays, 
although  it  was  not  printed  until  187a. 

At  the  dose  of  1857  Bj6mson  had  been  appointed  director  of 
the  theatre  at  Bergen,  a  post  which  he  held,  with  much  joumal- 
isiic  work,  for  two  years,  when  he  jetumed  to  the  capiul.  From 
i860  to  1863  he  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe.  Early  in 
iS6s  be  undertook  the  management  of  the  Christiania  theatre, 
and  broQsht  out  his  popular  comedy  of  JAe  Newly  Married  and 
his  romantic  tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland.  Although 
Bidnts<Mi  has  introduced  into  his  novels  and  plays  songs  .of 
extraordinary  beauty,  he  was  never  a  very  copious  writer  of 
vene;  in  1870  he  published  his  Poems  and  Songs  and  the  epic 
cycle  called  Arnljot  Celline;  the  latter  volume  contains  the 
magnificent  ode  called  "Bergliot,"  Bjdrnson's  finest  contribution 
to  lyrical  poetry.  Between  1864  and  1874,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  Bjdnison  displayed  a  sUckening  of  die  intellectual  forces 
very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  energy;  he  was  indeed  during 
these  years  mainly  occupied  with  politics,  and  with  his  btisiness 
as  a  theatrical  manager.  This  was  the  period  of  Bjttmson's  most 
fiery  propaganda  as  a  radical  agiutor.  In  1871  he  began  to 
supplement  his  journalistic  work  in  this  direction  by  delivering 
lectures  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  northern  countries. 
He  possessed  to  a  suxprbing  degree  the  aru  of  the  orator,  com- 
hcsed  with  a  msgnifirent  physioi  prestige.  From  1873  to  1876 
IV.  !• 


B j6mson  was  absent  from  Norway,  and  In  the  peace  of  voluntaiy 
exile  he  recovered  his  imaginative  powers.  His  new  departure  as 
a  dramatic  author  began  with  A  Bankruptcy  and  The  Editor  in 
1874,  social  dramas  of  an  extremely  modern  and  realistic  cast. 

The  poet  now  settled  on  his  esute  of  Aulestad  in  Causdal. 
In  1877  he  published  another  novel,  Magnkild—tM  imperfect 
production,  in  which  his  ideas  on  social  questions  were  seen  to  be 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  gave  expression  to  his  republican 
sentiments  in  the  polemical  play  called  The  King,  to  a  later 
edition  of  which  he  prefixed  an  essay  on  "  Intellectual  Freedom," 
in  further  explanation  of  his  position.  Captain  Mansana,  an 
episode  of  the  war  of  lulian  independence,  belongs  to  1878. 
Extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  success  on  the  stage,  Bj6rnsoa 
concentrated  his  powers  on  a  drama  of  social  life,  Leonarda 
(1879),  which  raised  a  violent  controversy.  A  satirical  play.  The 
New  System,  was  produced  a  few  weeks  later.  Although  these 
plays  of  Bjdrnson's  second  period  were  greatly  discussed,  none  of 
them  (except  A  Bankruptcy)  pleased  on  the  boards.  When  once 
more  he  produced  a  social  drama,  A  Gauntlet,  in  1883,  he  was 
unable  to  persuade  any  manager  to  stage  it,  except  in  a  modified 
form,  though  this  play  gives  the  full  measure  of  his  power  as  a 
dramatist.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Bjornson  published 
a  mystical  or  symbolic  drama  Beyond  our  Powers,  dealing  with 
the  abnormal  features  of  religious  excitement  with  extraordinary 
force;  this  was  not  acted  until  1899,  when  it  achieved  a  great 
success. 

Meanwhile,  Bjdrnson's  political  attitude  had  brought  upon 
him  a  charge  of  high-  treason,  and  he  took  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Germany,  returning  to  Norway  in  t88a.  Convinced  that  the 
theatre  was  practically  closed  to  him,  he  turned  back  to  the 
novel,  and  published  in  1884,  Flags  are  Flying  in  Town  and  Port, 
embodying  his  theories  on  heredity  and  education.  In  1889  he 
printed  another  long  and  still  more  remarkable  novel,  In  Cod's 
Way,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  same  problems.  The 
same  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  comedy,  Ceograpky  and  Lave, 
which  continues  to  be  played  with  success.  A  number  of  short 
stories,  of  a  more  or  less  didactic  character,  dealing  with  startling 
points  of  emotional  experience,  were  collected  in  1894;  among 
them  those  which  produced  the  greatest  sensation  were  Dust, 
Mother's  Hands,  and  Absalom's  Hair.  Later  plays  were  a 
political  tragedy  called  Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsherg  (1898),  a 
second  part  of  Beyond  our  Powers  {iZ<)^,  Laboremus  (1901),  At 
Slorkove  (1902),  and  Daglannet  (1904).  In  1899,  at  the  opening 
of  the  National  theatre,  Bjornson  received  an  ovation,  and  hb 
saga-drama  of  Sigurd  tke  Crusader  was  performed. 

A  subject  which  interested  him  greatly,  and  on  which  he 
occupied  his  indefatigable  pen,  was  the  question  of  the  bondc'- 
maal,  the  adopting  of  a  national  language'for  Norway  distinct 
from  the  dansk-norsk  (Dano-Norwcgian),  in  which  her  literature 
has  hitherto  been  written.  Bjdrnson's  strong  and  sometimes 
rather  narrow  patriotism  did  not  blind  him  to  the  fatal  foUy  of 
such  a  proposal,  and  his  lectures  and  pamphlets  against  the  maal' 
straev  in  its  extreme  form  did  more  than  anything  else  to  save  the 
language  in  this  dangerotis  moment.  Bjdmson  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Nobel  committee,  and  was  re-elected  in 
190a  In  1903  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature. 
Bjdmson  had  done  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  rouse  Norwegian 
national  feeling,  but  in  1903,  on  the  verge  of  the  rupture  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  he  preached  conciliation  and  moderation 
to  the  Norwegians.  He  was  an  eloquent  advocate  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  and,  writing  to  the  Figaro  in  1905,  he  outlined  a 
Pan-Germanic  alliance  of  northern  Europe  and  North  America. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  April  191a 

See  BjdniBon's  Samlede  Va^i«r  (Copenhagen,  1900-iQoa,  11  vols.) ; 
Tke  Novels  of  Bjomstjerne  Biomson  (1894.  &ch  edited  by  Edmund 
Goflse;  G.  Brandes,  Critical  Studies  (1899):  t.  Ttaaot,  Le  drame 
norvegien  (189^):  C.  D.  af  Wir«6n,  Kritiker  (1901):  Chr.  Collin. 
BJdrnsljeme  ajdrnson  (2  vols.,  German  ed.,  1903),  the  most  complete 
biography  and  criticism  at  present  available:  and  B.  Halvorsen, 
Norsk  Forfatter  Lexikon  (1885).  (£.  G.) 

BLACHFORD,  FREDERIC  ROGERS.  Bakon  (i8ii>i889), 

British  civil  servant,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Frederick  Leman  Rogers, 

7th  Bart,  (whom  he  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  in  1851),  was 
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bom  in  London  on  the  31st  of  January  18x1.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Orid  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  brilliant 
career,  winning  the  Craven  University  sdiolarship,  and  taking 
a  double  first-daas  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  Orid  (1833),  and  won  the  Vinerian  scholarship  (i834)> 
and  fellowship  (1840).  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  J837,  but 
never  practised.  At  school  and  at  Oxford  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  W.  £.  Gladstone,  and  at  Oxford  he  began  a  lifdong  friendship 
with  J.  H.  Newman  and  R.  W.  Church;  his  classical  and  literary 
tastes,  and  his  combination  of  liberalism  in  politics  with  Hi^ 
Churdi  views  in  religion,  together  with  his  good  social  position 
and  interesting  diaracter,  made  him  an  admired  member  of  their 
drdes.  For  two  an  three  years  (X841-X844)  he  wrote  for  The 
Times,  and  he  helped'  to  found  The  Guardian  in  1846;  he  also 
did  a  good  deal  to  assist  the  Tractarian  movement  But  he 
eventually  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  government  offidaL  He 
began  in  X844  as  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  In  X846 
became  commissioner  of  lands  and  emigratioiL  Between  1857 
and  1859  he  was  engaged  in  government  missions  abroad,  con- 
nected with  colonial  questions,  and  in  x86o  he  was  appointed 
permanent  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Sir  Fred«ic 
Rogers  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  colonial  office  under  six 
successive  secretaries  of  state,  and  on  his  retirement  in  X87X 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Blachford  of  Wisdome,  a 
title  taken  from  his  phux  in  Devonshire.  He  died  on  the  sxst 
of  November  1889. 

A  volume  of  his  letters,  edited  by  G.  E.  Marindin  (1896),  contains 
an  interesting  Life,  partly  autobSagraphicaL 

BLACK,  ADAM  (1784-1874),  Scottish  publisher,  founder  of 

the  firm  of  A.  8c  C.  Black,  the  son  of  a  builder,  was  bom  in 

Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  February  1784.    After  serving  his 

apprenticeship  to  the  bookselling  trade  in  Edinburgh  and 

London,  he  began  business  for  himself  in  Edinburgh  in  x8o8. 

By  1826  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  prindpal  booksellers 

in  the  dty;  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  joined  in  business  by 

his  nephew  Charles.   Tlie  two  most  important  events  connected 

with  the  history  of  the  firm  were  the  publication  of  the  7th,  8th 

and  9th  editions  of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannica,  and  the 

purchase  of  the  stock  and  copyright  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

The  copyright  of  the  Encyclopaedia  passed  into  the  hands  of 

Adam  Black  and  a  few  friends  in  1827.   In  1851  the  hrm  bought 

the  copyright  of  the  Waverley  Novels  for  £37,000;  and  in  x86i 

they  became  the  proprietors  of  De  Quincey's  works.    Adam 

BUck  was  twice  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  represented 

the  dty  in  parliament  from  1856  to  X865.    He  retired  from 

business  in  X865,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  January  1874.   He  was 

succeeded  by  Us  sons,  who  removed  their  business  in  1895  to 

London,    lliere  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Adam  Black  In  East 

Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

See  Memoirs  of  'Adam  Black,  edited  by  Alexander  Nicholion 
(and  ed..  Edinburgh,  1885). 

BLACK,  JEREMIAH  SULLIVAN  (i8ic^x883),  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Stony  Creek  township, 
Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  xoth  of  January  x8io. 
He  was  largdy  self-educated,  and  before  he  was  of  age  was 
admitted  to  tht  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  gradually  became  one 
of  the  leading  American  lawyers,  and  in  x85x-x8$7  wasa  member 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  (chief-justice  X85X-X854). 
In  1857  he  entered  President  Buchanan's  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  In  this  capadty  he  successfully 
contested  the  validity  of  the  **  California  land  claims  "—claims 
to  about  X9,ooo  sq.  m.  of  land,  fraudulently  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  to  land-grabbers  and  others  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment prior  to  the  dose  of  the  Mexican  War.  From  the  X7th  of 
December  i860  to  the  4th  of  March  x86i  he  was  secretary  of 
state.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  President  Buchanan's 
official  advisers,  he  denied  the  constitutionality  of  secession, 
and  urged  that  Fort  Sumter  be  property  rdnforced  and  defended. 
"  For  ...  the  vigorous  assertion  at  last  in  word  and  in  deed 
that  the  United  States  is  a  nation,"  says  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
"  for  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  might  be  exercised  without  infringing  on  the  rights 


of  the  states,  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  is  due  to 
Jeremiah  S.  Black."  He  became  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  i86z,  but  after  publishing  the  reports 
for  the  years  i86x  and  1863  he  resigned,  and  devoted  himsdf 
almost  exdusively  to  his  private  practice,  appearing  in  such 
important  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  one  known  as 
Ex'Parte  Milligan,  in  which  be  ably  ddended  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  the  McCardle  case  and  the  United  Slates  v.  Blyew  d 
al.  After  the  Civil  War  he  vigorously  opposed  the  Congressional 
plan  of  reconstructing  the  late  Confederate  states,  and  himself 
drafted  the  message  of  President  Johnson,  vetoing  the  Recon- 
struction Act  of  the  2nd  of  March  1867.  Black  was  also  for  a 
short  time  counsd  for  President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  trial 
on  the  artide  of  impeachment,  before  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  for  William  W.  Belknap  (1829-1890),  secretary  of  war  from 
X869  to  1876,  who  in  1876  was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
mption;  and  with  others  he  represented  Samud  J.  Tiiden 
during  the  contest  for  the  presidency  between  TUden  and 
Hayes  (see  Electoral  Commission).  He  died  at  Brockie,  Pezm- 
sylvania,  on  the  X9th  of  August  X885. 

See  Essays  and  Speeches  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  (New  York.  1885).  by  his  •on.  C.  F.  Black. 

BLACK.  JOSEPH  (x 728-1799),  Scottish  chemist  and  physicist, 
was  bom  in  1728  at  Bordeaux,  where  his  father— a  native  of 
Belfast  but  of  Scottish  descent — was  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
At  the  age  of  twdve  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  Belfast, 
whence  he  removed  in  1746  to  study  medidne  in  Glasgow. 
There  he  had  William  Cullen  for  his  instmctor  in  chemistry,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  soon  became  that  of  professor  and 
assistant  rather  than  of  master  and  pupU.  The  action  of  lithon- 
triptic  medidnes,  especially  lime-water,  was  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  day,  and  through  his  investigations  of  this  subject  Black 
was  led  to  the  chemical  discoveries  associated  with  his  name. 
The  caustidty  of  alkaline  bodies  was  explained  at  that  time  as 
depending  on  the  presence  in  them  of  the  prindple  of  fire, 
"  phlogiston  ";  quicklime,  for  instance,  was  chalk  which  had 
taken  up  phlogiston,  and  when  mild  alkalis  such  as  sodium  or 
potassium  carbonate  were  causticized  by  its  aid,  the  phlogiston 
was  supposed  to  pass  from  it  to  them.  Black  showed  that  on 
the  contrary  caustidzation  meant  the  loss  of  something,  as 
proved  by  loss  of  weight;  and  this  something  he  found  to  be  an 
"  air,"  which,  because  it  was  fixed  in  the  substance  before  it  was 
caustidxed,  he  spoke  of  as  "  fixed  air."  Taking  magnesia  alba, 
which  he  distinguished  from  limestone  with  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  confused,  he  showed  that  on  bdng  heated  it  lost 
weight  owing  to  the  escape  of  this  fixed  air  (named  carbonic  add 
by  Lavoisier  in  1781),  and  that  the  weight  was  regained  when 
the  calcined  product  was  made  to  reabsorb  the  fixed  air  with 
which  it  had  parted.  These  investigations,  by  which  Black  not 
only  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  chemistry  of  gases  by  dearly 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  gas  distinct  from  common  air,  but 
also  antidpated  Lavoisier  and  modem  chemistry  by  his  appeal 
to  the  balance,  were  described  in  the  thesis  De  humore  acido  a 
cUns  ortOf  et  magnesia  alba,  which  he  presented  for  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1754;  and  a  fuller  account  of  them  was  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  June  X755,  and  published 
in  the  following  year  as  Experiments  upon  magnesia,  quicklime 
and  some  other  alkaline  substances. 

It  is  curious  that  Black  left  to  others  the  detailed  study  of  this 
"fixed  air"  he  had  discovered.  Probably  the  explanation  is 
pressure  of  other  work.  In  x  7  56  he  succeeded  CuUen  as  lecturer 
in  chemistry  at  Glasgow,  and  was  also  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy,  though  that  post  he  was  glad  to  exchange  for  the  chair 
of  medidne.  The  preparation  of  lectures  thus  took  up  much  of 
his  time,  and  he  was  also  gaining  an  extensive  practice  as  a 
physician.  Moreover,  his  attention  was  engaged  on  studies  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat.  He  noticed  that 
when  ice  melts  it  takes  up  a  quantity  of  heat  without  undergoing 
any  change  of  temperature,  and  he  argued  that  this  heat,  which 
as  was  usual  in  his  time  he  looked  upon  as  a  subtle  fluid,  must 
have  combined  with  the  partides  of  ice  and  thus  become  latent 
in  its  substance.      This  hypothesis  he  verified  quantitative^ 
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by  aperiiDcsts.  perforined  at  the  end  of  1 761.  In  x 764,  with  the 
aid  ol  his  assistant^  William  Irvine  (1745-1787),  he  further 
ceasttred  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  though  not  very  accurately. 
This  doctrine  of  latent  heat  he  taught  in  his  lectures  from  1761 
covards,  and  in  April  1762  he  described  his  work  to  a  literary 
society  in  Glasgow.  But  he  never  published  any  detailed  account 
Cif  it,  so  that  others,  such  as  J.  A.  Deluc,  were  able  to  claim  the 
credit  of  his  results.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  also  noticed 
that  different  bodies  in  equal  masses  require  different  amounts 
of  heat  to  raise  them  to  the  same  temperature,  and  so  founded 
the  doctrine  of  specific  heats;  he  also  showed  that  equal  additions 
or  ahstractioos  of  heat  produced  equal  variations  of  bulk  in  the 
liquid  of  his  tkermometera.  In  X76i6  he  succeeded  Cullen  in  the 
cSuir  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  practically 
aO  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  lectures.  Never  very 
robcst,  his  health  gradually  became  weaker  and  ultimately  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  valetudinarian.  In  2795  ^^ 
received  the  aid  of  a  coadjutor  in  Us  professorship,  and  two  years 
later  he  lectured  for  the  last  time.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
(th  of  December  1799  (not  on  the  26th  of  November  as  stated 
in  Robison's  life). 

As  a  scientific  investigator.  Black  was  conspicuous  for  the 
carefulness  of  his  work  and  his  caution  in  drawing  conclusions. 
Ht^ding  that  chemistry  had  not  attained  the  rank  of  a  science — 
his  lectures  dealt  with  the  ''effects  of  heat  and  mixture" — he  had 
sa  almost  morbid  horror  of  hasty  generalization  or  of  anything 
that  had  the  pretensions  of  a  fully  ficdged  system.  This  mental 
attitude,  combined  with  a  certain  lack  of  initiative  and  the 
weakness  of  his  health,  probably  prevented  him  from  doing  full 
police  to  his  splendid  powers  of  experimental  research.  Apart 
fr^n  the  work  already  mentioned  he  published  only  two  papers 
daring  his  life-time — "The  supposed  effect  of  boiling  on  water, 
in  disposing  it  to  freeze  more  readily  "  (Pkii.  Trans.,  1775)1  and 
"  An  aiul>-sis  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland  " 
{Trans,  Key.  Sec.  Ed.f  X794)> 

After  his  death  his  lectures  were  written  out  from  his  own  notes, 
aopfdemented  by  chose  of  some  of  his  pupils,  and  published  with  a 
bkii^aphical  preface  by  his  friend  and  cdlcaeue.  Professor  John 
9jcAiiaoa  { 1 73^  1 805).  in  1 803.  as  Lectuns  on  the  tumenls  oj  Ctumtstryt 
itiaertd  ts  ike  Unieersity  ej  Edinburgh. 

black;  WILUAK  (i84i>i898),  British  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Gla^ow  on  the  9th  of  November  1841.  His  early  ambition 
was  to  be  a  painter,  but  he  made  no  way,  and  soon  had  recourse 
tc  journalism  for  a  living.  He  was  at  first  employed  in  newspaper 
c&es  in  Glasgow,  but  obtained  a  post  on  the  Morning  Star  in 
Lcndon,  and  at  once  proved  himself  a  descriptive  writer  of 
exceptifmal  vivadty.  During  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  k866  he  represented  the  Morning  Star  at  the  front, 
ar.d  was  taken  prisoner.  This  paper  shortly  afterwards  failed, 
and  Black  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  News.  He  also 
edited  the  Examiner,  at  a  time  when  that  periodical  was  already 
Eonbund.  After  his  first  success  in  fiction,  he  gave  up  joumal- 
':sa,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  novels. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  successful  in  retaining  the  popular 
lavoor.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  xoth  of  December  1898, 
without  having  experienced  any  of  that  reaction  of  the  public 
taste  which  so  often  follows  upon  conspicuous  successes  in  fiction. 
Black's  first  novel,  James  Merle,  published  in  1864,  was  a  com- 
plete faflure;  his  second,  Love  or  Marriage  (1868),  attracted 
btit  very  slight  attention.  In  Silk  AUire  (1869)  and  Kilmeny 
•  :S7o)  marked  a  great  advance  on  his  first  work,  but  in  187 1  A 
DiMgkter  oj  Heik  suddenly  raised  him  to  the  height  of  popularity, 
asd  he  followed  up  this  success  by  a  string  of  favourites.  Among 
the  best  of  his  books  are  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton 
{187  J);  A  Princess  of  Thule  (1874);  Madcap  Violet  (1876); 
HacUed  of  Dare  (1878);  White  Wings  (i88o);  SunrUe  (1880); 
Sksmdon  Bells  (1883);  Judith  Shakespeare  (1884);  White  Heather 
iSSs);  Donald  Ross  of  Heimra  (iSgi),  Highland  Cousins  (1894); 
and  WHd  Edin  (1898).  Black  was  a  thoroughgoing  sportsman, 
particulaiiy  fond  of  fishing  and  yachting,  and  his  best  stories 
are  those  which  are  laid  amid  the  breezy  mountains  of  his  native 
lts»d,  or  upon  the  deck  of  a  yacht  at  sea  off  its  wild  coast.    His 


descriptions  of  such  scenery  are^tmple  and  picturesque.  He 
was  a  word -painter  rather  than  a  student  of  human  nature. 
His  women  are  stronger  than  his  men,  and  among  them 
are  many  wayward  and  lovable  creattires;  but  subtlety  of 
intuition  plays  no-  part  in  his  characterization.  Black  also 
contributed  a  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series. 

BLACK  APB,  a  sooty,  black,  short-tailed,  and  long-faced 
representative  of  the  macaques,  inhabiting  the  island  of  Celebes, 
and  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  genus  by  itself,  under  the 
name  of  Cynopithecus  niger,  but  sometimes  relegated  to  the  rank 
of  a  subgenus  of  Macacus.  The  nostrils  Open  obliquely  at  some 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  the  head  carries  a  crest 
of  long  hair.  There  are  several  local  races,  one  of  which  was 
long  regarded  as  a  separate  species  under  the  name  of  the  Moor 
macaque,  Macacus  maurus.    (See  PRtii ates.) 

BLACKBALL*  a  token  used  for  voting  by  ballot  against  the 
election  of  a  candidate  for  membership  of  a  club  or  other 
association.  Formerly  white  and  black  balls  about  the  size  of 
pigeons'  eggs  were  used  respectively  to  represent  votes  for  and 
against  a  candidate  for  such  election;  and  although  this  Method 
is  now  generally  obsolete,  the  term  "  blackball "  survives  both 
as  noun  and  verb.  The  rules  of  most  clubs  provide  that  a  stated 
proportion  of  "blackballs"  shall  exclude  candidates  proposed 
for  election,  and  the  candidates  so  excluded  are  said  to  have  been 
"  blackballed  ";  but  the  ballot  (q.v.)  is  now  usually  conducted 
by  a  method  in  which  the  favourable  and  adverse  votes  are  not 
distinguished  by  different  coloured  balls  at  all.  Either  voting 
papers  are  employed,  or  baUs — of  which  the  colour  has  no 
significance — are  cast  into  different  compartments  of  a  ballot- 
box  according  as  they  arc  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  candidate. 

BLACKBERRY,  or  Bramble,  known  botanically  as  Rubiu 
fruticosus  (natural  order  Rosaceae),  a  native  of  the  north  tem- 
perate region  of  the  Old  World,  and  abundant  in  the  British 
Isles  as  a  copse  and  hedge-plant  It  is  characterized  by  its 
prickly  stem,  leaves  with  usually  three  or  five  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed  stalked  leaflets,  many  of. which  persist  through  the 
winter,  white  or  pink  flowers  in  terminal  dusters^  and  black  or 
red-purple  fruits,  each  consisting  of  numerous  succulent  drupels 
crowded  on  a  dry  conical  receptacle.  It  is  a  most  variable 
plant,  exhibiting  many  more  or  less  distinct  forms  which  are 
regarded  by.  different  authorities  as  sub-species  or  spedes 
In  America  several  forms  of  the  native  blackberry,  Rubus 
nigrobaccus  (formerly  known  as  R.  villosus),  are  widely  cultivated; 
it  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of 
bush-fruits. 

For  dctaib  see  F.  W.  Card  in  L  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  A  merican 
Horticidture  (1900). 

BLACKBIRD  (Turdus  meriHa),  the  name  commonly  given  to 
a  well-known  British  bird  of  the  Turdidae  family,  for  which  the 
ancient  xutme  was  ousel  (g.v.),  Anglo-Saxon  dsU,  equivalent  of 
the  German  Amsd,  a  form  .of  the  word  found  in  several  old 
English  books.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a  um'form  black 
colour,  that  of  the  female  various  shades  of  brown,  while  the  bill 
of  the  male,  especially  during  the  breeding  season,  is  of  a  bright 
gamboge  yellow.  The  blackbird  is  of  a  shy  and  restless  dis- 
position, courting  concealment,  and  rarely  seen  in  flocks,  or 
otherwise  than  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  taking  flight  when  startled 
with  a  sharp  shrill  cry.  It  builds  its  nest  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  in  thick  bushes  or  in  ivy-clad  trees,  and  usually  rears  at 
least  two  broods  each  season.  The  nest  is  a  neat  structure  of 
coarse  grass  and  moss,  mixed  with  earth,  and  plastered  internally 
with  mud,  and  here  the  female  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a 
blue  colour  speckled  with  brown.  The  blackbird  feeds  chiefly 
on  fruits,  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects  and  snails,  extracting 
the  last  from  their  shells  by  dexterously  chipping  them  on 
stones;  and  though  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the 
garden,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  damage  by  it  to  the 
fruit  is  largely  compensated  for  by  its  undoubted  services  as 
a  vermin-killer.  The  notes  of  the  blackbird  are  rich  and  full, 
but  monotonous  as  compared  with  those  of  the  song-thrush. 
Like  many  other  singing  birds  it  is,  in  the  wild  state,  a 
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jnocking-bird,  having  been  beard  to  imitate  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  even  the  cackling  of  a 
hen.  In  confinement  it  can  be  taught  to  whistle  a  variety  of 
tunes,  and  even  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

The  blackbird  is  found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  even 
breeding — although  rarely — beyond  the  arctic  circle,  and  in 
eastern  Asia  as  well  as  in  North  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  islands. 
In  most  parts  of  its  range  it  is  migratory,  and  in  Britain 
every  autumn  its  numbers  receive  considerable  accession  from 
passing  visitors.  Allied  species  inhabit  most  parts  of  the  world, 
excepting  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
proper,  and  North  America.  In  some  of  these  the  legs  as  well  as 
the  bill  are  yellow  or  orange;  and  in  a  few  both  sexes  are  glossy 
black.  The  ring-ousel,  Turdus  torquatus,  has  a  dark  bill  and 
conspicuous  white  gorget,  whence  its  name.  It  is  rarer  and 
more  local  than  the  common  blackbird,  and  occurs  in  England 
only  as  a  temporary  spring  and  autumn  visitor. 

BLACK  BUCK  {AntUope  ceroicapra)^  the  Indian  Antelope,  the 
sole  species  of  its  genus.  This  antelope,  widely  distributed  in 
India,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  the  region  east  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  stands  about  33  in.  high  at  the  shoulder;  the 
general  hue  is  brown  deepening  with  age  to  black;  chest,  belly 
and  inner  sides  of  limbs  pure  white,  as  are  the  muzzle  and  chin, 
and  an  area  round  the  eyes.  The  horns  are  long,  ringed,  and 
form  spirals  with  from  three  to  five  turns.  The  doe  is  smaller 
in  size,  yellowish-fawn  above,  and  this  hue  obtains  also  in  young 
males.  These  antelopes  frequent  grassy  districts  and  are  usually 
found  in  herds.  Coursing  black-buck  with  the  cheeta  {q.t.)  is 
a  favourite  Indian  sport. 

BUCKBURN.  COLIN  BLACKBURN,  Baron  (1813-1896), 
British  judge,  was  bom  in  Selkirkshire  in  18 13,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  high  mathe- 
matical honours  in  1835.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and 
went  the  northern  circuit.  His  progress  was  at  first  slow,  and  he 
employed  himself  in  reporting  and  editing,  with  T.  F.  Ellis,  eight 
volumes  of  the  highly-esteemed  Ellis  and  Blackburn  reports. 
His  deficiency  in  all  the  more  brilliant  quab'ties  of  the  advocate 
almost  confined  his  practice  to  commercial  cases,  in  which  he 
obtained  considerable  employment  in  his  circuit;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  outside  bar,  and  was  so  little  known  to 
the  legal  world  that  his  promotion  to  a  puisne  judgeship  in  the 
court  of  queen's  bench  in  1859  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Lord 
Campbell's  partiality  for  his  countrymen,  but  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Wensleydale  and  Lord  Cranworth  came  forward  to  defend 
the  appointment.  Blackburn  himself  is  said  to  have  thought 
that  a  county  court  judgeship  was  about  to  be  offered  him, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  decline.  He  soon  proved  himself  one 
of  the  soundest  lawyers  on  the  bench,  and  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  court  of  appeal  in  1876  was  considered  the  highest 
authority  on  common  law.  In  1876  he  was  made  a  lord  of  appeal 
and  a  life  peer.  Both  in  this  capacity  and  as  judge  of  the  queen's 
bench  he  delivered  many  judgments  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  no  decisions  have  been  received  with  greater  respect.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  charged 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  criminal  law,  but  retired  on  account 
of  indisposition  in  the  following  year  He  died  at  his  country 
residence.  Doonholm  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  8th  of  January  1896. 
He  was  the  authorof  a  valuable  work  on  the  Law  of  Salts 

See  Tkt  Times,  loth  of  January  1896:  E.  Manson,  Builders  cfow 
Law  (1904) 

BUCKBURN,  JONATHAN  (c.  1700-c.  1765),  American 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  in  Connecticut.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  painter,  and  to  have  had  a  studio  in  Boston  in 
1 750-1 765;  among  his  patrons  were  many  important  early 
American  families,  including  the  Apthorps,  Amorys,  Bulfinches, 
Lowells,  Ewings,  Saltonstalls,  Winthrops,  Winslows  and  Otises 
of  Boston.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
public  library  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  but  most  of  them  are  privately 
owned  and  are  scattered  over  the  country,  the  majority  being  in 
Boston.  John  Singleton  Copley  was  his  pupil,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  finally  left  his  studio  in  Boston,  through  jealousy  of 


Copley's  superior  success.    He  was  a  good  portrait  painter,  and 
some  of  his  pictures  were  long  attributed  to  Copley. 

BLACKBURN,  a  mimidpal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  210  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London,  and  24}  N.N.W.  from  Manchester,  served  by  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  the  London  &  North  Western 
railways,  with  several  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Pop. 
(1891)  120,064;  (1901)  127,626.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  a  stream 
called  in  early  times  the  Blackebum,  but  now  known  as  the 
Brook.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  rise  to  some  900  ft.,  and  among 
English  manufacturing  towns  Blackburn  ranks  high  in  beauty  of 
situation.  Besides  numerous  churches  and  chapels  the  public 
buildings  comprise  a  large  town  hall  (1856),  market  house, 
exchange,  county  court,  municipal  offices,  chamber  of  conmierce, 
free  library,  and,  outside  the  town,  an  infirmary.  There  are  an 
Elizabethan  grammar  school,  in  modem  buildings  (1884)  and 
an  excellent  technical  school  The  Corporation  Park  and  Queen's 
Park  are  well  laid  out,  and  contain  ornamental  waters.  There  is 
an  efficient  tramway  service,  connecting  the  town  with  Darwen, 
5  m.  south.  The  cotton  industry  employs  thousands  of  operatives, 
the  iron  trade  is  also  very  considerable,  and  many  are  engaged 
in  the  making  of  machines;  but  a  former  woollen  manufacture 
is  almost  extinct.  Blackburn's  speciality  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  weaving.  Coal,  lime  and  building  stone  are  abimdant  in  the 
neighbouihood.  Blackbum  received  a  charter  of  incorporation 
in  1851,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen  and  42 
councillors.  The  county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  The 
parliamentary  borough,  which  returns  two  members,  is  co- 
extensive with  the  municipal,  and  lies  between  the  Accrington 
and  Darwen  divisions  of  the  coimty.   Area,  7432  acres. 

Blackbum  is  of  considerable  antiquity;  indeed,  the  6th 
century  is  allocated  to  the  original  foundation  of  a  church  on  the 
site  of  the  present  parish  chiu'ch.  Of  another  church  on  this  site 
Cranmer  was  rector  after  the  Reformation.  Blackbum  was  for 
some  time  the  chief  town  of  a  district  called  Blackbumshire,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ranked  as  a  flourishing  market 
town.  About  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  it  became  famous 
foz  its  "  checks,"  which  were  afterwards  superseded  by  a  similar 
linen-and-cotton  fabric  known  as  "  Blackbum  greys."  In  the 
x8th  century  the  ability  of  certain  natives  of  the  town  greatly 
fostered  its  cotton  industry;  thus  James  Hargreaves  here 
probably  invented  his  spinning  jenny  about  1764,  though  the 
operatives,  fearing  a  reduction  of  labour,  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  forced  him  to  quit  the  town  for  Nottingham.  He  was  in  the 
employment  of  Robert  Peel,  grandfather  of  the  prime  minister 
of  that  name,  who  here  instituted  the  factory  system,  and  as  the 
director  of  a  large  business  carefully  fostered  the  improvement 
of  methods. 

See  W.  A.  Abram,  History  of  Blackbum  (Blackbum,  1897). 

BUCKBURNE,  FRANCIS  (1782-1867),  lord  chanceUor  of 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Great  Footstown,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  on 
the  nth  of  November  1782.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1805,  and  practised 
with  great  success  on  the  home  circuit.  Called  to  the  Irish  bar 
in  1822,  he  vigorously  administered  the  Insurrection  Act  in 
Limerick  for  two  years,  effectually  restoring  order  in  the  district. 
In  1826  he  became  a  scrjeant-at-law,  and  in  1830,  and  again, 
in  1841,  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  In  1842  he  became 
master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  in  1846  chief -justice  of  the  queen's 
bench,  and  in  1852  (and  again  in  1866)  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
In  1856  he  was  made  a  lord  justice  of  appeal  in  Ireland.  He  is 
remembered  as  having  prosecuted  O'Connell  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  September 
1867. 

BLACKCOCK  (Tetrao  tetrix),  the  English  name  given  to  a  bird 
of  the  family  Tetraonidae  or  grouse,  the  female  of  which  is  known 
as  the  grey  hen  and  the  young  as  poults.  In  size  and  plumag:^ 
the  two  sexes  offer  a  striking  contrast,  the  male  weighing  about 
4  lb.  its  plumage  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  glossy  black  shot 
with  blue  and  purple,  the  lateral  tail  feathers  curved  outwards  so 
as  to  form,  when  raised,  a  fan-like  crescent,  and  the  eyebrows 
destitute  of  feathers  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  red.   The  female. 
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iti  plumage  ii  of  i  ruisel 

re  polygomoui,  and  during 
■     ■■       ■     "    ■  i  jparl 


IrDQllie  Eemala,  but  with  the  Kppnuch  of  tpring  they  sepai 
cub  sekctine  ■  localily  for  itielf,  Inim  Khicta  it  drivei  aB  lU 
iniradeti,  and  nhere  motning  ind  fvening  it  seeks  to  attract  Ihe 
oihs  HI  by  a  dsplay  d[  its  beautiful  pJumage.  which  al  ibii 
seuoD  attaiiq  its  greatest  pertecIionT  and  by  a  peculiar  cry, 
(tich  Sclby  delcTibes  at  "  a  cruwing  note,  and  another  similar 

oopotcd  of  a  few  stalks  of  grus,  is  built  on  the  ground,  usually 


beneath  the  shadow  ( 
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the  laboi 
The  plumage  of  both 
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kitdung  and  rrarmf  her  yt 
toes  ii  al  inl  like  that  of  Ibi 
young  malci  gradually  assume 
their  tea.  TLeie  are  also  many  cases  on  record,  and  specimens 
Bay  be  seen  in  Ihe  principal  museums,  ol  old  female  birds 
atsumin^  lo  a  greater  or  less  eilent,  tbe  plumage  of  the  male. 
The  btackeock  is  my  generally  distributed  over  Ibe  highland 
Oiiirkaol  funhero  and  central  Europe,  and  In  some  parts  of 
Au.  It  is  loond  on  tbe  priocipal  bealhs  in  the  south  of  England, 
bvi  is  ipedally  abundant  in  ibe  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

BUCK  COUimiY,  THE,  a  name  commonly  applied  lo  a 
iatiicl  lyiog  piindpally  in  S.  Sutlordshire,  but  extending  into 
"  '  Warwickshire,  En^nd.    Tlis  is  one  of  the 
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use  arise*  fiDm  Ihe  eSecl  of  numerous  col 
*k;cb  darket  tbe  face  of  tbe  district,  the  buildings  and  the 
a^DOifiliere.  Coal,  ironstone  and  day  are  mined  in  dose 
i«oriiBity.  and  every  sort  of  iron  and  steel  goods  is  produced. 
ThediBriaeitendsijm.  N.W.  from  BirminghaiB,  and  include* 
SiKthwick,  West  Bmmwicb,  Dudley,  Oldhuty,  Sedgley.  Tipton, 
BililoB.  Wedncabuty,  Wolvethsmplon  and  WalsaU  ss  its  most 
ivporust  centres.     Tbe  caielcas  activity  of  the  Black  Country 

■a  eleiiition  a*  Dudley  Castle  Hill,  at  night,  when  the  gbre  ol 
fnaics  appears  in  every  direction.  The  district  is  served  by 
■dsemus  briDche*  of  the  Great  Wettem,  London  &  North 
Vr^tn,  and  Midland  railways,  and  is  intersected  by  canals, 
witfit  carry  a  heavy  tiafbc,  and  in  some  places  are  made  to 
Kmvixnt  physical  obstacles  with  remarkable  engineering  skill, 
u  in  tbe  cue  of  tbe  Castle  Hill  tunnels  at  Dudley.    Among  the 

rf  cataia  iadiTidiial  onliei.    Thus,  locks  an  ■  specialty  at 
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Wolverhampton  and 

horses'  bits,  harnesa-fittings  and  saddlery  at  Walsa 

naib'and  chains  at  Ctadley. 
BLACK  DROP,  in  asironomy,  an  apparent  ditto 


nbolth 


le  beginnir 


tt  the  til 


tlon  of  the 


n  tbe  past  a  source  of  much  perplesi  _ 

hUt  is  now  understood  to  be  a  result  of  irradiation,  produced  by 

he  stmo5phete  or  by  the  aberration  of  the  telescope. 

BLACKFOOT  <5iiliita).  a  tribe  and  cooledency  of  Nottb 
Lmerican  Indians  of  Algonquian  stocL  The  name  is  eiplained 
s  an  allusion  to  their  leggings  being  observed  by  Ihe  whites  to 
lave  become  blackened  by  manning  over  the  freshly  burned 
iraitie.  Their  range  was  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri, 
rom  the  Yellowstone  nartbward  lo  the  North  Saskatchewan  and 

ribes,  the  Blackfooi  or  Siksika  proper,  the  Kaina  and  the 
'legan.     During  the  early  yean  of  the  iglh  ccniuty  the  Black- 


Dl  the  sti 


on[cdci3 


lofth 


west,  numbering  some  40,000.     At  the  beginning  of  Ihe  joth 

Canada. 

See  Jean  L'Heureui,  Ciuliniii  anj  Rttiriaal  Mini  ^  BlackM 
I<id«iis  M  J.  A.  I.,  vol.  .v.  (1M6I;  C.  B.  Crinnell,  Blaci/od  Lirf{* 
ToUl  (r89'l;  G.  Catlin.  Karlk  Aif^uan  Mmmi  (l8j6>:  /Jamfhm* 
tj  Ami'Kan  Indiam  (Wa.biagion,  1907),  under  "  Sikiika." 

BLACK  FOREST  (Cer.  Sihuaivaild-,  the  Siln  UaniaM  and 
AbHoba  of  the  Romans),  a  mountaioous  district  of  south-west 
Germany,  having  an  area  of  1844  sq,  m.,  ol  which  about  iwo- 
tbirds  be  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  tbe  remaining  third 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wilrttembetg.  Bounded  on  the  souih  and 
west  by  tbe  valley  ol  the  Rhine,  to  which,  its  declivities  abruptly 
descend,  and  running  parallel  to,  and  [orming  the  counlerparl  o( 
the  Vosges  beyond,  it  slopes  more  gently  down  to  the  vaUcy  of 
the  Neckar  in  the  north  and  to  that  of  the  Nagotd  (a  tributary  ol 
the  Neckar)  on  Ihe  north-east.  Its  total  length  is  too  m.,  and  its 
breadth  varies  Ctoni  36111,  in  tbe  south  to  11  in  the  centre  and  ij 
in  tbe  north.  The  de^  valley  ol  the  Kin2ig  divides  it  laterally 
into  halves,  ol  which  the  southern,  with  an  average  eleviiion  ol 
jooo  ft.,  is  the  wilder  and  contains  Iheloliicti  peaks,  which  again 

berg  (48^8  [t.l.lheHetaoginhotn  (4(nc),  the  Blossling  (4160)  and 
the  Blanen  (jSjo).    The  n< 

oithe 


,    Onth 

itreama  take  their  rise.  The  configuration  t 
inly  conical  and  the  geological  iormaiion  consii 
nite  <in  the  south)  and  red  sandstone.    The  distr 


ceased,  t 


there  are  workable  coal  sc 

raw  and  the  prtKluce  is  mostly  conhned  lo  hardy  cereals,  such  as 
oats.  But  the  valleys,  especially  those  on  the  western  side,  are 
warm  and  healthy,  enclose  good  pasture  bnd  and  furnish  Truils 
and  wine  in  rich  profusion.     They  are  clothed  up  to  a  height  of 

hills  with  a  dense  dark  belt,  are  the  forests  o[  fir  which  have  given 
the  name  to  the  district.  The  summits  ol  the  highest  peaks  are 
bare,  but  even  on  them  snow  seldom  lies  throughout  the  summer. 
The  Black  Forest  pioduces  eicellent  timber,  which  is  partly 
sawn  in  the  valleys  and  partly  exported  down  the  Rhine  in  togs- 
Among  other  industries  are  the  manufactures  of  watches,  ch>ck3, 
toys  and  musicai  instruments.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs,  and  among  the  watering  pbces  Baden-Baden  and 
Wildbad  are  famous.  The  towns  of  Freiburg,  Rsstat  i ,  Orenburg 
and  Lahr,  which  lie  under  the  western  declivities,  are  Ihe  chief 
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Schwarzwaidbahn  from  Offenburg  to  Singen,  from  which  various 
small  local  lines  ramify. 

BLACK    HAWK   (Ma*kaUwimesheka*ka,    "Black    Sparrow 
Hawk  "1,(1767-1838,  American  Indian  warrior  of  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  tribes,  was  born  at  the  Sauk  village  on  Rock  river,  near  the 
Mississippi,  in  1767.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Thunder  gens  of 
the  Sauk  tribe,  and,  though  neither  an  hereditary  nor  an  elected 
chief,  was  for  some  time  the  recognized  war  leader  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes.    From  hi^  youth  he  was  intensely  bloodthirsty  and 
hostile  to  the  Americans.    Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of 
*'  Louisiana,"  ittt  Federal  government  took  steps  for  the  removal 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  who  had  always  been  a  disturbing  element 
among  the  north-western  Indians,  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river.    As  early  as  1804,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  St 
Louis  on  the  3rd  of  November,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  in 
return  for  an  annuity  of  $1000.    British  influences  were  still 
strong  in  the-upper  Mississippi  valley  and  undoubtedly  led  Black 
Hawk  and  the  diiefs  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  confederacy  to  repudi- 
ate this  agreement  of  1804,  and  subsequ^tly  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy  of  Tecumseh  and  take  part  with  the  British  in  the  war 
of  1813.    The  treaties  of  18 15  at  Portage  des  Sioux  (with  the 
Foxes)  and  of  1816  at  St  Louis  (with  the  Sauk)  substantially 
renewed  that  of  1804.    That  of  x8i6  was  signed  by  Black  Hawk 
himself,  who  declared,  however,- when  in  1823  Chief  Keokuk  and 
a  majority  of  the  two  nations  crossed  the  river,  that  the  consent 
of  the  chiefs  had  been  obtained  by  fraud.    In  2830  a  final  treaty 
was  signed  at  Prairie  du  C^en,  by  which  all  title  to  tBe  lands  of 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the 
government,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  opening 
of  the  tra ct  to  settlers.    Bla  ck  Hawk,  leading  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  Keokuk,  at  once  refused  to  accede  to  this  cession  and 
threatened  to  retaliate  if  his  lands  were  invaded.    This  pre- 
dpitated  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.    Settlers  b<^an 
pouring  into  the  new  region  in  the  early  spring  of  2831,  and  Black 
Hawk  in  June  attacked  several  vilLnges  near  the  Illinois- Wisconsin 
line.    After  massacring  several  isolated  families,  he  was  driven 
off  by  a  force  of  Illinois  militia.    He  renewed  his  attack  in  the 
following  year  (1832),  but  after  several  minor  engagements,  in 
most  of  which  he  was  successful,  he  was  defeated  (21st  of  July) 
at  Wisconsin  Heights  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  opposite  Prairie  du 
Sac,  by  Michigan  volunteers  under  Colonels  Henry  Dodge  and 
James  D.  Henry,  and  fleeing  westward  was  again  decisively 
defeated  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  river  (on 
the  ist  and  snd  of  August)  by  General  Henry  Atkinson.    His 
band  was  completely  dispersed,  and  he  himself  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  Winnebagoes.    At  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  on 
the  2ist  of  September,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  a  large  tract 
of  (he  Sauk  and  Fox  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  United  States  granted  to  them  a  reservation  of  400  sq.  m., 
the  payment  of  $20,000  a  year  for  thirty  years,  and  the  settlement 
of  certain  traders'  claims  a^inst  the  tribe.    With     several 
warriors  Black  Hawk  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
where  he  was  confined  for  a  few  weeks;  afterwards  he  was 
taken  by  the  government  through  the  principal  Eastern  cities. 
On  his  release  he  settled  in  1837  on  the  Sauk  and  Fox  reservation 
on  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  Iowa,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of 
October  1838. 

See  Frank  E.  Stevens,  The  Black  Hawk  War  (Chicago,  lOQS): 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  "  The  Story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  "  in  vol.  xii. 
of  the  CoiUctions  of  Ike  StaU  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin:  J.  B. 
Patteraon.  Life  of  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak  or  Black  Hawi  (Boston, 
1834)1  purporting  to  be  Black  Hawk's  story  as  told  by  himself; 
and  Benjamin  Drake,  Life  of  Black  Hawk  (Cincinnati.  1846). 

BLACKHBATH,  an  open  common  in  the  south-east  of  London, 
England,  mainly  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Lewisham. 
This  high-lying  tract  was  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling  Street 
from  Kent,  on  a  line  approximating  to  that  of  the  modem 
Shooter's  Hill;  and  was  a  rallying  ground  of  Wat  Tyler  (1381), 
of  Jack  Cade  (1450),  and  of  Audlcy,  leader  of  the  Cornish  rebels, 
defeated  and  captured  here  by  the  troops  of  Henry  VII.  in  1497. 
It  also  witnessed  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens  cf  London  on 
the  return  of  Henry  V.  from  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  the  formal 
Oieeting  between  Henry  VIU.  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  that 


between  the  army  of  the  restontioo  and  Charles  IT.  Th0 
introduction  into  England  of  the  game  of  golf  is  traditionally 
placed  here  in  1608,  and  attributed  to  King  James  1.  and  h^ 
Scottish  followers.  The  common,  the  area  of  which  is  267  AcseS| 
is  still  used  for  this  and  other  pastimes.  For  the  residential 
district  to  which  Blackheath  gives  name,  see  Lewiskam. 

BLACK  HILLS,  ai>  isolated  group  of  mountains,  covering  an 
area  of  about  6000  sq.  m.  in  the  adjoining  comers  of  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  U.S.A.    They  rise  on  an  average  some 
3O0O  ft.  above  their  base,  the  hi^est  peak,  Harney,  having  an 
altitude  above  the  sea  of  7216  ft.    They  are  drained  and  in  Urge 
part  enclosed  by  the  North  (or  Belle  Fourche)  and  South  forks  of 
the  Cheyenne  river  (at  whose  junction  a  fur-trading  post  was 
established  about   1830);  and  are  surrounded  by  semi-arid, 
alkaline  plains  lying  3000  to  3500  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  mass 
has  an  elliptical  shape,  its  long  axis,  which  extends  nearly 
N.N. W.-S.S.E.,  being  about  120  m.  and  its  shorter  axis  about 
40  m.  long.    The  hills  are  formed  by  a  short,  broad,  anticlinal 
fold,  which  is  fiat  or  nearly  so  on  its  summit.    From  this  fold 
the  stratified  beds  have  in  large  part  been  removed,  the  more 
recent  having  boon  almost  entirely  eroded  from  the  elevated 
mass.    The  edges  of  these  are  ix>w  found  encircling  the  mountains 
and  forming  a  series  of  fairly  continuous  rims  of  hogbacks. 
The  carboniferous  and  older  stratified  beds  still  cover  the  west 
half  of  the  hills,  while  from  the  east  half  they  have«been  removed, 
exposing  the  granite.    Scientific  exploration  began  in  1849,  and 
systematic  geological  investigation  about    1875.    Rich  gold 
placers  had  already  been  discovered,  and  in  2875  the  Sioux 
Indians  within  whose  territory  the  hills  had  until  then  been 
included,  were  removed,  and  the  knds  were  open  to  white 
settlers.    Subsequently  low-grade  quartz  mines  were  found  and 
developed,  and  have  furnished  a  notable  part  of  the  gold  supply 
of  the  country  (about  $100,000,000  from  1875  ^  i9oi)-    'i^c 
output  is  to-day  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
many  other  fields,  but  there  are  one  or  two  penrianent  gold  mines 
of  great  value  working  low-grade  ore.    The  silver  product  from 
2879  to  2901  was  about  84,254,000.    Deposits  of  copper,  tin, 
iron  and  tungsten  have  been  discovered,  and  a  variety  of  other 
tnineral  products  (graphite,  mica,  spodumene,  coal,  petroleum, 
&c.).    In  sharp  contrast  to  the  surrounding  plains  the  climate  is 
subhumid,  especially  in  the  higher  Har2iey  region.    There  is  an 
abundance  of  fertile  soil  and  magnificent  grazing  land.    A  third 
of  the  total  area  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  other  trees, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  a  forest-reserve  hy  the 
tiational  govemmenL    Jagged  crags,  sudden  abysses,  magnificent 
canyons,  forests  with  <^n  paries,  undulating  hills,  mountain 
pniries,  freaks  of  weathering  and  erosion,  and  the  enclosing  lines 
of  the  successive  hog-backs  afford  scenery  of  remarkable  variety 
and  wild  beauty.  There  are  several  mteresting  limestone  caverns, 
and  Sylvan  Lake,  in  the  high  mountain  district,  is  an  important 
resort. 

See  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surx-ey 
(cspecblly  Professional  Paper  No.  a6»  Economic  Resasrcts  of  the 
Nortfiem  Black  Hills,  2904),  and  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  (Bulletin  No.  4,  contaialne  a  history  and  bibliography  of 
Black  Hills  investigations):  also  R.  L.  Dodge,  The  Black  Hills: 
A  Minute  Description  .  .  .  (New  York,  2876). 

BUCKIE,  JOHN  STUART  (2809-1895).  Scottish  scholar  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bora  in  Glasgow  on  the  28th  of  July  2809. 
He  was  educated  at  the  New  Academy  and  afterwards  at  the 
Marischal  College,  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  manager 
of  the  Commerical  Bank.  After  attending  Classes  at  Edinburgh 
University  (2825-2826),  Blackie  spent  three  years  at  Aberdeen 
as  a  student  of  theology.  In  2829  he  went  to  Germany,  and  after 
studying  at  GOttingen  and  Berlin  (where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Heeren,  Ottfried  MuUer,  Schleiermacher,  Neander 
and  Bfickh)  he  accompanied  Bunsen  to  Italy  and  Rome.  The 
years  spent  abroad  extinguished  his  former  wish  to  enter  the 
Church,  and  at  his  father's  desire  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  law.  He  had  already,  in  2824,  been  placed  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
but  only  remained  there  six  months.  By  the  time  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  (2834)  he  had 
acquired  a  strong  love  of  the  classics  and  •  taste  for  letters  in 
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A  tianslacion  of  Fausit  which  he  published  in  1834, 
net  vith  oonsiderable  wccesa.    After  a  year  or  two  of  desultory 
liteiaxy  work  be  was  (May  1839)  appointed  to  the  newly- 
instituted  chair  of  Humanity  (Latin)  in  the  Mariyhal  College. 
Difficulties  aroae  in  the  way  of  his  installation,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Presbytery  on  his  refusing  to  sign  unreservedly  the  Con^ 
k»0B  of  Faith;  but  these  were  eventually  overcome,  and  he 
took  up  his  duties  as  professor  in  November  1841.    In  the 
following  year  he  married.    From  the  first  his  professorial 
kctnies  were  a>nspicuous  for  the  unconventional  enthusiasm 
with  whidi  be  endeavoured  to  revivify  the  study  of  the  classics; 
and  his  growing  reputation,  added  to  the  attention  excited  by  a 
tianslatJOB  of  Aesdiylus  which  he  published  in  2850,  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1853  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh 
UoxvoBty,  in  succession  to  George  Dunbar,  a  post  which  he  con- 
timed  to  bold  for  thirty  years.    He  was  somewhat  erratic  in  his 
pifthptf^  bat  his  lectures  were  a  triimiph  of  influential  person- 
ality.   A  jouiney  to  Greece  in  1853  prompted  his  essay  On  the 
Liang  Language  ef  the  Greeks,  a  favourite  theme  of  his,  especially 
in  his  later  years;  be  adopted  for  himself  a  modem  Greek 
pronuBdation,  and  before  his  death  he  endowed  a  travelling 
yf^j^yjiip  to  enable  students  to  learn  Greek  at  Athens.    Scottish 
natiDoality  was  another  source  of  enthusiasm  with  him;  and  in 
thk  connexion  be  displayed  real  sympathy  with  Highland  home 
liie  and  the  grievances  of  the  crofters.    The  foundation  of  the 
Celtic  diair  at  Edinburi^  University  was  mainly  due  to  his 
efiorts.    In  spite  of  the  many  calls  upon  his  time  he  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  literary  work,  usually  on  classical 
or  Scottish. subjects,  including  some  poems  and  songs  of  no  mean 
Mder.    He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  March  1 895.    Blackie 
was  a  Radical  and  Scottish  nationalist  in  politics,  but  of  a 
fearlessly  independent  type;  he  was  one  of  the  "  characters  " 
of  the  Edinburi^  of  the  diay,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  as  he 
went  about  in  his  plaid,  worn  shepherd-wise,  wearing  a  broad- 
bdmmed  hat,  and  carrying  a  big  stick.    His  published  works 
lacfode  (besides  several  volumes  of  verse)  Homer  and  the  Iliad 
(1866),  maintaining  the  tmity  of  the  poems;  Four  Phases  of 
Morals:  Socrates^  Aristotie,  Christianily,  IHUUarianism  (1871); 
Essay  m  S^f -Culture  (1874);  Horae  HdUnicae  (1874);   The 
Lttrngaage  and  UUrature  of  ike  Scottish  Highlands  (1876);  Tke 
Natural  History  of  Atkeism  (1877);  Tke  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
(1877);  ^  Sermons  (i88x);  AlUnona  (1882);   Tke  Wisdom 
4  Gadke  (1883);  Tke  ScaUisk  Highlanders  and  tke  Land  Laws 
(1885);  Life  of  Bums  (1888);  Scottisk  Song  (1889);  Essays  on 
Suijetts  of  Moral  and  Social  Interest  (1890);  Christianity  and 
tke  Ided  of  Humanity  (1893).    Amongst  hb  political  writings 
may  be  mentioned  a  pamphlet  On  Democracy  (1867),  On  Forms 
efGcoenamaU  (1867),  and  Political  Tracts  (186S). 

See  Anna  M.  Scoddart«  John  Stuart  Blackie  (1895);  A.  Stodart- 
W^lker,  SdecS^  Poems  of  J.  S.  Blackie,  with  an  appreciation  (1896) ; 
Howard  Angus  Kennedy,  Professor  Blackie  (1895;. 

BLACK  ISU;  The,  a  district  m  the  east  of  the  county  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Cromarty  Firth, 
E.  by  Moray  Firth,  S.  by  Inner  Moray  Firth  (or  Firth  of  Inverness) 
aad  Beauly  Firth,  and  W.  by  the  river  Conon  and  the  parish  of 
Uiray.  It  b  a  diamond-shaped  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the 
ntyjnlsnd  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  longer  axis,  from 
Moir  of  Ord  stati<m  to  the  South  Sutor  at  the  entrance  to  Cromarty 
Finh,  measuring  ao  m.,  and  the  shorter,  from  Fenyton  Point 
to  Coigtoa  Point,  due  north  and  south,  xa  m.,  and  it  has  a  coast- 
&K  of  s>  m.  Originally  called  Ardmeanach  (Gaelic  ard^  height; 
mmutick,  monk, "  the  monk's  height,"  from  an  old  religious  house 
OB  the  fridy-wooded  ridge  of  Mulbuie),  it  derived  its  customary 
aame  from  the  fact  that,  since  snow  does  not  lie  in  winter,  the 
pcQoxmtory  looks  black  while  the  surrounding  country  is  white. 
Within  its  limits  are  oomprued  the  parishes  of  Urquhart  and  Logic 
Wester,  Killraman,  Knorkbain  (Gaelic  cnoc,  hill;  Mn,  white), 
Awxh  (proa.  Auch),  Rosemarkie,  Resolis  (Gaelic  rudka  or  ros 
sduiSf  **  cape  of  the  lig^t ")  or  Kirkmichael  and  Cromarty.  The 
Kack  Idc  branch  of  the  Highland  railway  runs  from  Muir  of  Ord 
to  Fortnie;  steamers  connect  Cromarty  with  Invergordon  and 
»,  and  Fortrose  with  Inverness;  and  there  are  ferries, 


on  the  southern  coast,  at  North  Kessock  (for  Inverness)  and 
Chanonry  (for  Fort  George),  and,  on  the  northern  coast,  at 
Alcaig  (for  Dingwall),  Newhallpoint  (for  Invergordon),  and 
Cromarty  (for  Nigg).  The  principal  towns  are  Cromarty  and 
Fortrose.  R(»ehaugh,  near  Avoch,  belonged  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  founder  of  the  Advocates'  library  in  Edinburf^, 
who  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  Bloody  "  from  his  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters.  Redcastle,  on  the  shore,  near  Killeaman 
church,  dates  from  Z179  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
inhabited  house  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  On  the  forfeiture  of 
the  earldom  of  Ross  it  became  a  royal  castle  (being  visited  by 
Queen  Mary),  and  afterwards  passed  for  a  period  into  the  hand$ 
of  the  Madcenzies  of  Gairk)ch.  The  chid  industries  are  agri? 
culture — high  farming  flourishes  owing  to  the  great  fertility  of 
the  peninsula — sandstone-quarrying  and  fisheries  (mainly  froni 
Avoch).  The  whole  district,  though  lacking  water,  is  picturesque 
and  was  once  forested.  The  Mulbuie  ridge,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  838  ft.  above  the  sea,  occupies  the  centre  and  is  th^ 
only  elevated  ground.  Antiquarian  remains  are  somewhat 
numerous,  such  as  forts  and  cairns  in  Cromarty  parish,  and 
stone  circles  in  Urquhart  and  Logie  Wester  and  Knockbain 
parishes,  the  latter  also  containing  a  hut  drde  and  todg 
fortress. 

BLACKLOCK,   THOMAS    (1721-1791),    Scottish   poet,   the 
son  of  a  bricklayer,  was  bom  at  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in 
1 721.    When  not  quite  six  months  old  he  tost  his  sight  by  small- 
pox, and  his  career  is  largely  interesting  as  that  of  one  who 
achieved  what  he  did  in  spite  of  blindness.    Shortly  after  his 
father's  death  in  1740,  some  of  Blacklock's  poems  began  to  be 
handed  about  among  his  acquaintances  and  friends,  who  arranged 
fos  his  education  at  the  grammar-school,  and  subsequently  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  student  of  divinity. 
His  first  volume  of  Poems  was  published  in  1746.    In  1754  he 
became  deputy  librarian  for  the  Facility  of  Advocates,  by  the 
kindness  of  Hume.    He  was  eventually  estranged  from  Hume, 
and  defended  James  Beattie's  attack  on  that  philosopher.  Blade- 
lock  was  among  the  first  friends  of  Bums  in  Edinbux|^,  being 
one  of  thtf  earliest  to  recognize  his  genius.    He  was  in  2763 
ordained  minister  of  the  church  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  position  whidi 
he  soon  resigned;  in  1767  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.    He  died  00 
the  7th  of  July  1791. 
An  edition  of  his  poemsin  1 793  contains  a  life  by  Henry  Mackende. 
BLACKBIAIU  a  term,  in  English  law,  used  in  three  special 
meanings,  at  different  times.    The  usual  derivation  of  the 
second  half  of  the  word  is  from  Norman  Fr.  maille  {medalia;  d. 
"medal"),  small  copper  coin;  the  New  Engfish  Dictionary 
derives  from  "  mail "  (9.V.),  meaning  rent  or  tribute,    (x)  The 
primary  meaning  of  "  blackmail "  was  rent  paid  in  labour,  grain 
or  baser  metal  («.«.  money  other  than  sterling  money),  called 
reditus  nigri^  in  contradistinction  to  rent  paid  in  silver  or  white 
money  {maittes  blanckes),    (a)  In  the  northcm  counties  of  Eng- 
land  (Northumberland,  Westmorland  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham)  it  signified  a  tribute  in  money,  com,  cattle  or  other 
consideration  exacted  from  farmers  and  small  owners  by  free- 
booters in  retum  for  immunity  from  robbera  or  moss-tro<^xs. 
By  a  statute  of  x6ox  it  was  made  a  fdony  without  benefit 
of  clergy  to  receive  or  pay  such  tribute,    but    the    pncticx 
lingered  until  the  union   of  England  and    Scotland    in    1707. 
(3)  The  word  now  signifies  extortion  of  money  or  property  by 
threats  of  libel,  presecution,  exposure,  &c    See  such  headings 
as  CoEsaoN,  Conspiracy,  Extortion,  and  authorities  quoted 
under  Csiminal  Law. 

BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD  (c.  i65c^x739),  English  phy- 
sician and  writer,  was  bom  at  Corshkm,  in  Wiltshire,  about 
x65a  He  was  edu  ated  at  Westminster  school  and  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  for  some  time  a  schoolmaster,  but  finally, 
after  graduating  in  medidne  at  Padua,  he  settled  in  practice 
as  a  physician  in  London.  He  supported  the  prindples  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  accordingly  knighted  in  1697.  He  held 
the  office  of  physician  in  ordinary  both  to  William  III.  and 
Anne,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1729.    Blackmore  had  a 
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passion  for  writing  epics.  Prince  Arthur ,  an  Heroick  Poem  in 
X  Books  appeared  in  1695,  and  was  followed  by  six  other  long 
poems  before  1725.  Of  these  Creation  .  .  .  (17x3)1  a  philo- 
sophic poem  intended  to  refute  the  atheism  of  Vanini,  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza,  and  to  unfold  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  Locke, 
was  the  most  favourably  received.  Dr  Johnson  anticipated  that 
this  poem  would  transmit  the  author  to  posterity  "  among  the 
first  favourites  of  the  English  ipuse,"  while  John  Dennis  went 
so  far  as  to  describe  it  as  "  a  philosophical  poem,  which  has 
equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  versification,  and 
infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and  strength  of  its  reason- 
ing." These  opinions  have  not  been  justified,  for  the  poem, 
like  everything  else  that  Blackmore  wrote,  is  dull  and  tedious. 
His  Creation  appears  in  Johnson's  and  Anderson's  collections 
of  the  British  poets.  He  left  also  works  on  medicine  and  on 
theological  subjects. 

BLACKMORE,  RICHARD  DODDRIDGE  (X835-X900),  English 
novelist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June  1825  at  Longworth,  Berk-« 
shire,  of  which  village  his  father  was  curate  in  charge.  He  was 
educated  at  Blundell's  school,  Tiverton,  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship.  In  1847  ^  took  a 
second  class  in  classics.  Two  years  later  he  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852.  His 
first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Poems  by  Melanter  (1854),  which 
showed  no  particular  promise*  nor  did  the  succeeding  volume, 
Epullia  (1855),  suggest  that  Blackmore  had  the  makingsof  a  poet. 
He  was  nevertheless  enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit  of  literature;' 
and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  complete  breakdown  of  his  health 
rendered  it  clear  that  he  must  remove  from  London,  he  deter- 
mined  to  combine  a  literary  life  in  the  country  with  a  business 
career  as  a  market-gardener.  He  acquired  land  at  Teddington, 
and  set  earnestly  to  work,  the  literary  fruits  of  his  new  surround- 
ings being  a*  translation  of  the  Ceorgics^  published  in  1862.  In 
2864  he  published  his  first  novel,  Clara  Vaughan,  the  merits 
of  which  were  promptly  recognized.  Cradock  Nowell  (1866) 
followed,  but  it  was  in  1869  that  he  suddenly  sprang  into  fame 
with  Lorna  Doone.  This  fine  story  was  a  pioneer  in  the  romantic 
revival;  and  appearing  at  a  jaded  hour,  it  was  presently  recog- 
nized as  a  work  of  singular  charm,  vigour  and  imagination.  Its 
success  could  scarcely  be  repeated,  and  though  Blackmore  wrote 
many  other  capital  stories,  of  which  the  best  known  are  The 
Maid  ofSker  (1872),  Christoweil  (1880),  Perlycross  (1894),  Tales 
from  the  Telling  House  (1896)  and  Dariel  (1897),  he  will  always 
be  remembered  almost  exclusively  as  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone. 
He  continued  his  quiet  country  life  to  the  last,  and  died  at 
Teddington  on  the  3oth  of  January  1900,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  Lorna  Doone  has  the  true  out-of-door  atmosphere,  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  adventurous  spirit,  and  in  its  dramatic 
moments  shows  both  vigour  and  intensity.  The  heroine,  though 
she  is  invested  with  qualities  of  fa^  which  are  scarcely  human, 
is  an  idyllic  and  haunting  figure;  and  John  Ridd,  the  bluff 
hero,  is,  both  in  purpose  and  achievement,  a  veritable  giant  of 
romance.  The  story  is  a  classic  of  the  West  country,  and  the 
many  pilgrimages  that  are  made  annually  to  the  Doone  Valley 
(the  actual  characteristics  of  which  differ  materially  from  the 
descriptions  given  in  the  novel)  are  entirely  inspired  by  the 
buoyant  imagination  of  Richard  Blackmore.  A  memorial 
window  and  tablet  to  his  memory  were  erected  in.  Exeter 
cathedral  in  1904. 

BLACK  KOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  range  and  district  on  the 
Hazara  border  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Yusafzai  Pathans.  The  Black  Mountain  itself 
has  a  total  length  of  25  to  50  m.,  and  an  average  height  of  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  rises  from  the  Indus  basin  near  the  village  of 
Kiara,  up  to  its  watershed  by  Bruddur;  thence  it  runs  north- 
west by  north  to  the  point  on  the  crest  known  as  Chittabut. 
From  Chittabut  the  range  runs  due  north,  finally  descending  by 
two  large  spurs  to  the  Indus  again.  The  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  western  face  of  the  Black  Mountain  are  the  Hassanzais  (2300 
fighting  men),  the  Akazais  ( 1165  fighting  men  )  and  the  Chagar- 
zais  (4890  fighting  men),  all  sub-sections  of  the  Yusafzai  Pathans. 
It  was  in  this  district  that  the  Hindostani  Fanatics  had  their 


stronghold,  and  they  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  uofest 
on  this  part  of  the  border. 

The  Black  Mountain  is  chiefly  notable  for  four  British 
expeditions:— 

1.  Under  Licut.-Colonel  P.  Mackeson,  in  1852-53,  against 
the  Hassanzais.  The  occasion  was  the  murder  of  two  British 
customs  officers.  A  force  of  3800  British  troops  traversed  their 
country,  destroying  their  villages  and  grain,  &c. 

2.  Under  Major-Gcncral  A.  T.  Wilde,  in  1868.  The  occasion 
was  an  attack  on  a  British  police  post  at  Oghi  in  the  Agror  Valley 
by  all  three  tribes.  A  force  of  12,500  British  troops  entered  the 
country  and  the  tribes  made  submission. 

3.  The  First  Hazara  Expedition  in  x888.  The  cause  was  the 
constant  raids  made  by  the  tribes  on  villages  in  British  territory, 
cidminating  in  an  attack  on  a  small  British  detachment,  in  which 
two  English  officers  were  killed.  A  force  of  1 2,500  British  troops 
traversed  the  country  of  the  tribes,  and  severely  punished  them. 
Punishment  was  also  inflicted  on  the  Hindostani  Fanatics  of 
Palosi. 

4.  The  Second  Hazara  Expedition  of  1891.  The  Black 
Mountain  tribes  fired  on  a  force  within  British  limits.  A  force 
of  7300  British  troops  traversed  the  country.  The  tribesmen 
made  their  submission  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  border. 

The  Black  Mountain  tribes  took  no  part  in  the  general  frontier 
rising  of  1897,  and  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Hindostani 
Fanatics  they  sank  into  comparative  unimportance. 

BLACKPOOL,  a  municipal  and  county  borough  and  seaside 
resort  in  the  Blackpool  parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire, 
England,  46  m.  N.  of  Liverpool,  served  by  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire,  and  London  &  North  Western  railways.  Pop.  ( 1 89 1 ) 
23,846;  (1901)  47,346.  The  town,  which  is  quite  modern, 
contains  many  churches  and  chapels  of  all  denominations,  a 
town  hall,  public  libraries,  the  Victoria  hospital,  three  piers, 
theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
including  a  lofty  tower,  resembling  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  Parts. 
The  munici{l>ality  maintains  an  electric  tram  service.  There  are 
handsome  promenades  along  the  sea  front,  which  command  fine 
views.  Extensive  works  up>on  these,  affording  a  sea  front 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  English  watering-place,  were  com- 
pleted in  1905.  The  beach  is  sandy  and  the  bathing  good.  The 
borough  was  created  in  1876  (county  borough,  1904),  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  X2  aldermen  and  36  coixncillors.  Area, 
exclusive  of  foreshore,  3496  acres;  including  foreshore,  4244 
acres. 

BLACK  ROD  (more  fully,  "  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
R,od  "),  an  official  of  the  House  of  Lords,  instituted  in  2350.  His 
appointment  is  by  royal  letters  patent,  and  his  title  is  due  to  his 
staff  of  office,  an  ebony  stick  surmounted  with  a  gold  lion.  He  is 
a  personal  attendant  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
is  also  usher  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  being  doorkeeper  at 
the  meetings  of  the  knights'  chapter.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  him  falls  the 
duty  of  arresting  any  p>eer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege  or  other 
offence  of  which  the  House  takes  cognizance.  But  the  duty 
which  brings  him  most  into  prominence  is  that  of  summoning  the 
Commons  and  their  speaker  to  the  Upper  House  to  hear  a  speech 
from  the  throne  or  the  royal  assent  given  to  bills.  If  the 
sovereign  is  present  in  parliament.  Black  Rod  commands  the 
attendance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commons,  but  when  lords 
commissioners  represent  the  king,  he  only  desires  such  attendance. 
Black  Rod  is  on  such  occasions  the  central  figure  of  a  curious 
ceremony  of  much  historic  significance.  As  soon  as  the  attend- 
ants of  the  House  of  Commons  are  aware  of  his  approach,  they 
close  the  doors  in  his  face.  Black  Rod  then  strikes  three  times 
with  his  staff,  and  on  being  asked  "Who  is  there?"  replies 
"  Black  Rod."  Being  then  admitted  he  advances  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  makes  three  obeisances  and  says,  "  Mr  Speaker,  the 
king  commands  this  honourable  House  to  attend  his  majesty 
immediately  in  the  House  of  Lords."  This  formality  originated 
in  the  famous  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  arrest  the  five  members, 
Hampden,  Pym,  Holies,  Hesilrige  and  Strode,  in  1642.  Indignant 
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tt  Has  bfcacli  ef  privflege,  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  since 
maintained  its  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  umnterrupted 
debate  by  the  dosing  of  the  doors  on  the  king's  representative. 

BIACK  SEA  (or  Euxins;  anc  Fortius  Euxinus  ),'  a  body  of 
vater  lying  alnM»t  entirely  between  the  latitudes  41°  and  45**  N., 
bat  extending  to  about  47*  N.  near  Odessa.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  soathem  coast  of  Russia;  W.  by  Rumania,  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria;  S.  and  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  The  northern  boundary  is 
broken  at  Kertcfa  by  a  strait  entering  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  western  and  southern  boundary  is  the 
Bosporus,  which  tmitcs  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
dmragfa  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  xoo- 
Uthmn  line  is  about  10  to  30  m.  from  the  shore  except  in  the 
»xth-wcst  comer  between  Varna  and  Sevastopol  where  it 
oteads  140  m.  seawards.  The  greatest  depth  is  Z030  fathoms 
(1337  Russian  fathoms)  near  the  centre,  there  being  only  one 
buin.  The  steepest  incline  outside  100  fathoms  is  to  the  south- 
cut  of  the  Crimea  and  at  Amastra;  the  incline  to  the  greater 
depths  is  also  steep  off  the  Caucasus  and  between  Trebizond  and 
Batum.  The  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  Black  Sea  are  very 
d^Serent  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean  or  any  other  sea.  The 
nistence  of  sulpbuietted  hydrogen  in  great  quantities  below  100 
t&thoms,  the  extensive  chemical  precipitation  of  calcium  car- 
bffiute,  the  stagnant  i&ature  of  its  deep  waters,  and  the  absence  of 
deep-sea  life  are  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to  discuss  it 
tkag  with  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  Mediter- 
Txstio  proper. 

The  depths  of  the  Black  Sea  are  lifeless,  higher  organic  life  not 
bebg  known  to  exist  below  100  fathoms.  Fossiliferous  remains 
d  Drnssena,  Cardium  and  other  molluscs  have,  however,  been 
dredged  up,  which  help  to  show  that  conditions  formerly  existed 
a  the  Black  Sea  stmilar  to  those  that  exist  at  the  present  day  in 
ik  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  N.  Andrusov,  when  the  union  of 
tbe  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Bosporus  took 
ptue,  salt  water  rushed  into  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  Bosporus 
srd  killed  the  fauna  of  the  less  saline  waters.  This  gave  rise  to 
2  peoductioa  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  found  in  the 
deposits,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  waters. 

Observations  in  temperature  and  salinity  have  only  been 
taken  during  summer.  During  summer  the  surface  salinity  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  from  1*70  to  a '00%  down  to  50  fathoms,  whereas 
in  the  greater  depths  it  attains  a  salinity  of  2*25%.  The 
teapctatuxe  is  rather  remarkable,  there  being  an  intermediate 
coU  layer  between  35  and  50  fathoms. '  This  is  due  to  the 
asking  of  the  otdd  surface  water  (which  in  winter  reaches 
heeziiig-point)  on  to  the  top  of  the  denser  more  saline  water  of 
Ike  greater  depths.  There  is  thus  a  minimum  circulation  in  the 
depths  causing  there  uniformity  of  temperature,  an 
of  the  circulation  of  oxygen  by  other  means  than 
and  a  protection  of  the  sidphuretted  hydrogen  from 
the  oxidation  which  takes  place  in  homotogpus  situations  in  the 
epea  ocean.  The  temperature  down  to  25  fathoms  is  from  78*3" 
10  46*2*  F.,  and  in  the  cold  layer,  between  35  and  50  fathoms,  is 
iracB  46*3*  to  43-5"  F.,  rising  again  in  greater  depths  t048-3°  F. 

The  Set  of  Marmofa  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  arm  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  thus  part  of  the  Mediterranean  proper.  Its 
ssiiaty  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  viz.  4%. 
SsBslar  cunents  exist  in  the  Bosporus  to  those  of  the  Strait  of 
GSwaltar.  Water  of  less  saliiuty  flows  outwards  from  the  Bhtck 
Sea  as  an  upper  current,  and  water  of  greater  salinity  from  the 
Sea  of  Marmofa  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  as  an  under-current. 
This  aader-<iirrentflowstowardsCapeTarhangut, where  it  divides 
csto  a  kft  and  right  branch.  The  left  branch  is  appreciably 
Odessa  and  the  north-west  comer;  the  right  branch 
past  the  Crimea,  strikes  the  Caucasian  shore  (where  jt 
>  to  the  surface  miming  across,  but  not  into,  the  south-east 
of  the  Black.  Sea),  and  finally  disperses  flowing  westwards 
;  the  aorthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Cape  Jason  and 

■The  carfy  Greek  DavkatorB  nve  it  the  epithet  of  oxeiinx,  %jt. 
nirieadly  to  atranfers,  bat  as  Ofcek  colonies  sprang  up  on  the 
"* ■- changed  to  Aixuiiif,  friendly  to  strangers. 


Sinope.  This  current  causes  a  warmer  climate  where  it  strikes. 
So  marked  is  this  current  that  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Sta  of  Azov  is  exceedingly  shallow,  being  only  about  6 
fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  and  it  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
river  Don.  Its  water  is  considerably  fresher  than  the  Black  Sea, 
varying  from  i* 55  to  0*68  %.  It  freezes  more  readily  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  Mediterranean  current. 

See  N.  Andrusov,  "  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Black  Sea,"  in 
Geographical  Journalt  vol.  1.  p.  49. 

BLACK  SEA  (Russ.  Ckemomorskaya),  a  military  district  of 
the  province  of  Kuban,  formerly  an  independent  province  of 
Transcaucasia,  Russia;  it  includes  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Blftck  Sea  from  Novorossiysk  to 
the  vidnity  of  Pitsunda,  between  the  sea  and  the  crest  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Caucasus.  Area,  2836  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897) 
54,228;  (1906,  estimate)  7r,90o.  It  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
spurs  of  this  range,  which  strike  the  sea  abmptly  at  right  angles 
to  the  coast,  and  in  many  cases  plunge  down  into  it  sheer.  Owing 
to  its  southern  exposure,  its  sheltered  position,  and  a  copious 
rainfall,  vegetation,  in  part  of  a  sub-tropical  character,  grows 
in  great  profusioiL  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  region,  it  is  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  more  or  less  isolated  districts,  and  there  is  little  intercourse 
with  the  country  north  of  the  Caucasus,  the  passes  over  the  range 
being  few  and  difficult  (see  Caucasus).  But  since  the  Russians 
became  masters  of  this  region,  its  former  inhabitants  (Circassian 
tribes)  have  emigrated  in  thousands,  so  that  the  country  is  now 
only  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts — 
Novorossiysk,  with  the  town  (pop.  in  1897,  r6,2o8)  of  the  same 
name,  which  acti  as  the  capital  of  the  Black  Sea  district; 
Velyaminovsk;  and  Sochi.  Novorossiysk  is  connected  by  rail, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the  Rostov- Vladikavkaz 
line,  and  a  mountain  road  leads  from  Velyaminovsk  (or  Tuapse) 
to  Maikop  in  the  province  of  Kuban« 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1723-1780),  EngUsh  jurist, 
was  bora  in  London,  on  the  xoth  of  July  1723.  His  parents 
having  died  when  he  was  young,  his  early  education,  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  Dr  Thomas  Bigg,  was  obtained  at  the  Charter- 
house, from  which,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford..  He  was  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  x  74 1. 
In  1744  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  From  this 
period  he  divided  his  time  between  the  university  and  the 
Temple,  where  he  took  chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  law 
courts.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  but  little 
known  or  distinguished  as  a  pleader,  he  was  actively  employed^ 
during  his  occasional  residences  at  the  university,  in  taking  part 
in  the  internal  management  of  his  college.  In  May  X749,  as  a 
small  reward  for  his  services,  and  to  give  him  further  oppor- 
tunities of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  college,  Blackstone  was 
appointed  steward  of  its  manors.  In  the  same  year,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  unde,  Seymour  Richmond,  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  the  borough  of  Wallingford  in  Berkshire.  In  x  7  50  he 
became  doctor  of  dvil  law.  In  X753  he  decided  to  retire  from 
London  work  to  his  fellowship  and  an  academical  life,  still  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  provindal  counsd. 

His  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  appear  to  have  been  an 
early  and  favotirite  idea;  for  in  the  Michaelmas  term  immedi- 
atdy  after  he  abandoned  London,  he  entered  on  the  duty  of 
reading  them  at  Oxford;  and  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his 
Life,  that  even  at  their  commencement,  the  high  expectations 
formed  from  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  lecturer  attracted 
to  these  lectures  a  very  crowded  class  of  young  men  of  the  first 
families,  characters  and  hopes.  Bentham,  however,  dedares 
that  he  was  a  "  formal,  precise  and  affected  lecturer— just  what 
you  would  expect  from  the  character  of  his  writings— cold, 
reserved  and  wary,  exhibiting  a  frigid  pride."  It  was  not  till  the 
year  17  58  that  the  lectures  in  the  form  they  now  bear  were  read 
in  the  university.  Blackstone,  having  been  unanimously  dected 
to  the  newly-founded  Vinerian  professorship,  on  the  asth  of 
October  read  his  first  bitroductory  lecture,  sifterwards  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  Uscdcbrstcd  Commentma.  It  is  doubtful 
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whether  the  Commenlaries  were  originally  intended  for  the 
press;  but  many  imperfect  and  incorrect  copies  having  got  into 
circulation,  and  a  pirated  edition  of  them  being  either  published 
or  preparing  for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  author  thought 
proper  to  print  a  correct  edition  himself,  and  in  November  1765 
published  the  first  volume,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries  cm 
the  Laws  of  England.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  work  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  four  succeeding  years. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  before  this  period  the  reputation  which 
his  lectures  had  deservedly  acquired  for  him  had  induced  him 
to  resume  practice  in  London;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  order 
of  the  profession,  he  who  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life 
was  sent  back  from  the  college  to  the  bar  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  business.  He  was  likewise  elected  to  parliament, 
first  for  Hindon,  and  afterwards  for  Westbury  in  Wilts;  but  in 
neither  of  these  departments  did  he  equal  the  expectations  which 
his  writings  had  raised.  The  part  he  took  in  the  Middlesex 
election  drew  upon  him  many  attacks  as  well  as  a  severe  anim- 
adversion  from  the  caustic  pen  of "  Junius."  This  circumstance 
probably  strengthened  the  aversion  he  professed  to  parliamentary 
attendance,  "  where,"  he  said,  "  amidst  the  rage  of  contending 
parties,  a  man  of  moderation  must  expect  to  meet  with  no 
quarter  from  any  side."  In  1770  he  declined  the  place  of  solicitor- 
general;  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Yates  to  a  seat  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  he  accepted  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  succeeded  him 
there  also.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  February  1780. 

The  design  of  the  Commentaries  is  exhibited  in  his  first  Vincrian 
lecture  printed  in.the  introduction  to  them.  The  author  there 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  educated 
persons  generally  being  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
country;  and  his  treatise,  accordingly,  is  as  far  as  possible  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  laws  of  England.  Falling  into  the 
common  error  of  identifying  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
law,  he  advances  from  the  law  of  nature  (being  either  the  revealed 
or  the  inferred  will  of  God)  to  municipal  law,  which  he  defines  to 
be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 
On  this  definition  he  founds  the  division  observed  in  the  Com- 
mentaries. The  objects  of  law  are  rights  and  ivrongs.  Rights  are 
either  rights  of  persons  or  rights  of  things.  Wrongs  are  either 
public  or  private.  These  four  headings  form  respectively  the 
subjects  of  the  four  books  of  the  Commentaries. 

Blackstone  was  by  no  means  what  would'  now  be  called  a 
scientific  jurist  He  has  only  the  vaguest  possible  grasp  of  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  law.  He  evidently  regards  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  England,  as 
different  examples  of  the  same  principle— Tas  rules  of  action  or 
conduct  imposed  by  a  superior  power  on  its  subjects.  He 
propounds  in  terms  the  doctrine  that  municipal  or  positive  laws 
derive  their  validity  from  their  conformity  to  the  so-called  law 
of  nature  or  law  of  God.  "  No  human  laws,"  he  says,  "  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this."  His  distinction  between  rights 
of  persons  and  rights  of  things,  implying,  as  it  would  appear, 
that  things  as  well  as  persons  have  rights,  b  attributable  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  distingmshing  between  private  and  public  wrongs  (civil 
injuries  and  crimes)  he  fails  to  seize  the  true  principle  of  the' 
division.  Austin,  who  accused  him  of  following  slavishly  the 
method  of  Hale's  Analysis  of  the  Law^  declares  that  he  "  bUndly 
Adopts  the  mistakes  of  his  rude  and  compendious  model;  missing 
invariably,  with  a  m'ce  and  surprising  infelicity,  the  pregnant 
but  obscure  suggestions  which  it  proffered  to  his  attention,  and 
which  would  have  guided  a  discerning  and  inventive  writer  to 
an  arrangement  comparatively  just."  By  the  want  of  precise 
and  closely-defined  terms,  and  his  tendency  to  substitute  loose 
literary  phrases,  he  falls  occasionally  into  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions. Even  in  discussing  a  subject  of  such  immense  import- 
ance as  equity,  he  hardly  takes  pains  to  discriminate  between 
the  legal  and  popular  senses  of  the  word,  and,  from  the  small 
pUce  which  equity  jurisprudence  occupies  in  his  arrangement. 
be  would  scarcely  seem  to  have  realized  its  true  position  in  the 


law  of  England.  Subject,  however,  to  these  strictures  the 
completeness  of  the  treatise,  its  serviceable  if  not  scientific  order, 
and  the  power  of  ludd  exposition  possessed  by  the  author 
demand  emphatic  recogm'tioo.  Blaclutone*s  defects  as  a  jurist 
are  more  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  underiying  principles 
and  fundamental  divisions  of  the  law  than  in  his  account  of  its 
substantive  principles. 

Blackstone  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
legal  commentator.  It  is  his  business,  especially  when  he  touches 
on  the  framework  of  society,  to  find  a  basis  in  history  and  reason 
for  all  the  most  characteristic  English  institutions.  There  is  not 
much  either  of  philosophy  or  fairness  in  this  part  of  his  work 
Whether  through  the  natural  conservatism  of  a  lawyer,  or 
through  his  own  timidity  and  subserviency  as  a  man  and  a 
politician,  he  is  always  found  to  be  a  specious  defender  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Bentham  accuses  him  of  being  the 
enemy  of  all  reform,  and  the  unscrupulous  champion  of  every 
form  of  professional  chicanery.  Austin  says  that  he  truckled 
to  the  sinister  interests  and  mischievous  prejudices  of  power, 
and  that  he  flattered  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  English  in 
their  own  institutions.  He  displays  much  ingenuity  in  giving  a 
plausible  form  to  common  prejudices  and  fallacies;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  imposed  upon  himself.  More 
undeniable  than  the  political  fairness  of  the  treatise  is  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  literature.  It  is  written  in  a  most  graceful  and 
attractive  style,  and  although  no  opportunity  of  embellishment 
has  been  lost,  the  language  is  always  simple  and  clear  Whether 
it  is  owing  to  its  literary  graces,  or  to  its  success  in  flattering  the 
prejudices  of  the  public  to  which  it  was  addressed,  the  influence 
of  the  book  in  England  has  been  extraordinary.  Not  lawyers 
only,  and  lawyers  perhaps  even  less  than  others,  accepted  it  as 
an  authoritative  revelation  of  the  law.  It  performed  for  educated 
society  in  England  much  the  same  service  as  was  rendered  to 
the  people  of  Rome  by  the  publication  of  their  previously 
unknown  laws.  It  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  a  handbook  of 
the  law  for  laymen  than  as  a  legal  treatise;  and  as  the  first  and 
only  book  of  the  kind  in  England  it  has  been  received  with  some- 
what indiscriminating  reverence.  It  is  certain  that  a  vast 
amount  of  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  the  country  has  been 
inspired  by  its  pages.  To  this  day  Blackstone's  criticism  of  the 
English  constitution  would  probably  express  the  most  profound 
political  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people. 
Long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  much  practical  value  as  an 
authority  in  the  courts,  it  remains  the  arbiter  of  all  public  dis- 
cussions on  the  law  or  the  constitution.  On  such  occasions  the 
Commentaries  are  apt  to  be  construed  as  strictly  as  if  they  were 
a  code.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  writer  who  aimed  more  at  presenting 
a  picture  intelligible  to  laymen  than  at  recording  the  principles 
of  the  law  with  technical  accuracy  of  detail. 

See  also  the  article  English  Law. 

BLACK  VEIL,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  symbol  of 
the  most  complete  renunciation  of  the  world  and  adc^tion  of 
a  nun's  life.  On  the  appointed  day  the  nun  goes  through 
all  the  ritual  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  after  a  solemn  mass  at 
which  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  assist.  She  is  dressed  in 
bridal  white  with  wreath  and  veil,  and  receives  a  wedding-ring, 
as  spouse  of  the  Church.  Afterwards  she  presides  at  a  weddirtg- 
breakfast,  at  which  a  bride-cake  is  cut.  She  thus  bids  adieu 
to  all  her  friends,  and  having  previously  taken  the  white  veil, 
the  betrothal,  she  now  assumes  the  black,  and  for  ever  forswears 
the  world  and  its  pleasures.  Her  hair  is  cut  short,  and  her  bridal 
robes  are  exchanged  for  the  sombre  religious  habit.  Her  wedding- 
ring,  however,  she  continues  to  wear,  and  it  is  buried  with  her. 

BLACKWATER,  the  name  of  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Blackwater  in  Essex, 
which  rises  near  Saffron  Walden,  has  a  course  of  about  40  m.  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  most  important  river  of  the  name  is  in 
southern  Ireland,  rising  in  the  hills  on  the  borders  of  the  cotinties 
Cork  and  Kerry,  and  flowing  nearly  due  east  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  as  far  as  Cappoquin,  where  it  turns  abruptly  south- 
ward, and  discharges  through  an*  estuary  into  YoughaJ  Bay. 
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The  length  of  its  viUey  (exdudiog  the  lesser  windings  of  the 
xrm)  B  about  go  m..  and  the  dninage  area  about  1  joo  sq.  m. 
It  B  navi^abie  ooly  for  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth,  but  its 
aJnoo  fisheries  arc  both  attractive  to  qtortsmen  and  of  consider- 
able cumucidal  value.  The  sceoery  of  its  banks  a  at  many 
poiBts  very  beaotiful. 

BL4CKWATER    FBVEB,   a   disease   ocaimng   in    tropical 
coBBtries  and  elsewfaere,  which  is  often  classed  with  malaria 
(f.«.).    It  Is  cliaracterized  by  irregular  febrile  paroxysms,  accom- 
panied by  figofs,  bilious  vomiting,  jaundice  and  haemogiobinuria 
(Sunbon).    It  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  including 
trapical  Africa,  parts  of  Asia,  the  West  Indies,  the  southern 
United  States,  and— in  Europe — Greece,  Sicily  and  Sardinia; 
but  its   range   is   not  coextensive   with   malaria.    Malarial 
parasites  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  blood.    Some 
authorities  believe  it  to  be  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of 
qBiBine,  taken  to  combat  malaria,    "nus  theory  has  had  the 
sapport  of  Koch,  but  it  is  not  generally  accepted.    If  it  were 
conect,  one  would  expect  blackwater  fever  to  be  regularly 
pcevaleat  in  malarial  countries  and  to  be  more  or  less  coextensive 
nth  the'ose  of  quinine,  which  is  not  at  all  the  case.    It  often 
Rsemblcs  yeUow  fever,  but  the  characteristic  black  vomit  of 
ydlow  fever  rarely  occun  in  blackwater  fever,  while  the  black 
urine  from  which  the  latter  derives  its  name  is  equally  rare  in 
ibe  former.     According  to  the  modem  school  of  tropical  para- 
Btology.  blackwater  fever  is  neither  a  form  of  malaria  nor 
produced  by  quinine,  but  a  specific  disease  due  to  a  protozoal 
parasite  akin  to  that  which  causes  the  redwater  fever  of  cattle. 
BLACKWELU    THOMAS     (1 701-1757),     Scottish    classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  4th  of  August  1701.    He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  Marischal  College  in  2718.    He 
n  appointed  professor  <^  Greek  in  1723,  and  was  principal 
<tf  the  institution  from  1748  until  his  death  on  the  8th  of  March 
1757.    In  1735  his  first  work.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and 
WriUmit  ef  Homuf,  was  published  anonymously.    It  was  re- 
printed in  1736,  and  followed  (in  1747)  by  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry 
imlo  Hoaur*s  Life  and  Writings,  a  translation  of  the  copious 
notes  in  foreign  languages  which  had  previously  appeared.    This 
«ork.  intended  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  Homer 
to  all  the  poets  who  preceded  or  followed  him,  shows  considerable 
lesearch,  and  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  details; 
biA  its  want  of  method  made  Bentley  say  that,  when  he  had  gone 
throo^  half  of  it,  he  had  forgotten  the  beginning,  and,  when 
he  had  finished  the  reading  of  it,  he  had  forgotten  the  whole. 
Blackwell's  next  work  (also  published  anonymously  in  1748) 
vas  LeUers  Conttming  Mythology.    In  1752  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  the  following  year  pubUshed  the  first 
vokune  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus;  the  second  volume 
ippeared  in  1755,  the  third  in  I764  (prepared  for  the  press,  after 
Blackwell*s  death,  by  John  Mills) .    This  work  shows  considerable 
originality  and  erudition,  but  is  even  more  unmethodical  than 
his  earfier  writing  and  full  of  unnecessary  digressions.    Black- 
wefl  has  been  called  the  restorer  of  Greek  literature  in  the  north 
«f  Scothnd;  but  his  good  qualities  were  somewhat  spoiled  by 
pomposity  and  affectation,  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule. 

IIACKWOOD.  WILUAM  (1776-1S34).  Scottish  publisher, 
iocndcr  of  the  firm  of  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  was  bora  of 
bnahie  parents  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  November  1776. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  booksellers 
la  Etfinburgh,  and  he  followed  his  calling  also  in  Glasgow  and 
London  for  sevctal  years*  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1804.  he 
opened  a  shop  in  South  Bridge  Street  for  the  sale  of  old,  rare 
and  curious  books^  He  undertook  the  Scottish  agency  for  John 
UvsTzy  and  other  London  publishers,  and  gradually  drifted  into 
piihltihing  00  his  own  account,  removing  in  18 16  to  Prints 
SizccL  On  the  ist  of  April  181 7  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
tlic  Edimbmrgft  Monthly  MagoMsne^  which  on  its  seventh  number, 
bore  the  name  of  Blackwood's  as  the  leading  part  of  the  title. 
*  Maga,**  as  this  magazine  soon  came  to  be  called,  was  the  organ 
«f  the  Scottish  Tory  party,  and  round  it  gathered  a  host  of 
able  writers.  William  Blackwood  died  on  the  i6th  of  September 
1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Robert, 


who  added  a  London  branch  to  the  firm.    In  1845  Alexander 
Blackwood  died,  and  shortly  afterwards  Robert. 

A  younger  brother,  John  Blackwood  (1818^1879),  succeeded 
to  the  business;  four  years  later  he  was  joined  by  Major  William 
Blackwood,  who  continued  in  the  firm  until  his  death  in  r86r. 
In  1863  the  major's  elder  son,  William  Blackwood  (b.  1836), 
was  taken  Into  partnership.  John  Blackwood  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  great  business  discernment;  it  was  in  the 
pages  of  his  magazine  that  George  Eliot's  first  stories.  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,  appeared.  He  also  inaugurated  the  *'  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  readers  "  series.  On  his  death  Mr  William 
Blackwood  was  left  in  sole  control  of  the  business.  With  him 
were  associated  his  nephews,  George  William  and  J.  H.  Black- 
wood, sons  of  Major  George  Blackwood,  who  was  killed  at 
Mai  wand  in  1880. 

See  Annals  of  a  Publishing  House:  William  Blackwood  and  his 
Sons  .  (i897-r8o8).  th«  first  two  voluntes  of  which  were  written 
by  Mrs  OUphant:  the  third,  dealing  with  John  Blackwood,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs  Gerald  Porter. 

BLADDER  (from  A.S.  bldlddre,  connected  with  bldwan, 
to  blow,  cf.  Ger.  blase),  the  membranous  sac  in  animals  which 
receives  the  urine  secreted  from  the  kidneys.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  any  similar  sac,  such  as  the  gall-bladder,  the  swim- 
bladder  in  fishes,  or  the  small  vesicle  in  various  seaweeds. 

BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE  DISEASES.  The  urinary 
bladder  in  man  (for  the  anatomy  see  Urinary  System),  being 
the  temporary  reservoir  of  the  renal  secretion,  and,  as  such, 
containing  the  urine  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  is  liable  to 
various  important  affections.  These  are  dealt  with  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article.  The  diseases  of  the  prostate  are  so  intimately 
allied  that  they  are  best  considered,  as  in  the  subsequent  section, 
as  part  of  the  same  subject. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder. 

Cystitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  is  due  to  the  inviasion  of  the  mucous  Uning  by  micro- 
organisms, which  gain  access  either  from  the  urethra, 
the  kidneys  or  the  blood-stream.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  diplococci  of  gonorrhoea  may  infect  the  bladder-membrane  by 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammation,  and  how  the  bacilli  which 
are  swarmins  in  the  neighbouring  bowel  may  find  access  to  the 
urethra  or  bladder  when  the  intervening  tissues  have  been 
rendered  penetrable  by  a  wound  or  by  inflammation.  Sometimes, 
however,  especially  in  the  female,  the  germs  from  the  large 
intestine  enter  the  bladder  by  way  of  the  vulva  and  the  urethra. 

Any  condition  leading  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the 
bladder,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  stone,  or  injury,  may  cause  cystitis  by  preparing  the 
way  for  bacillary  invasion.  The  bacilU  of  tuberculosis  and  of 
typhoid  fever  may  set  up  cystitis  by  coming  down  into  the 
bladder  from  the  kidneys  with  the  urine,  or  they  reach  it  by 
the  blood-stream,  or  invade  it  by  the  luethra.  Another  way  of 
cystitis  being  set  up  is  by  the  introduction  of  the  germs  of 
suppuration  by  a  catheter  or  bougie  sweeping  them  in  from  the 
urethra;  or  the  instrument  itself  may  be  unsterilized  and  dirty 
and  so  may  introduce  them.  It  used  formerly  to  be  thought  that 
wet  or  cold  was  enough  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  but 
the  probability  is  that  this  .acts  only  by  lowering  the  resistance 
of  the  lim'ng  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
invasion  of  the  germs  which  were  merely  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  same  way,  gout  or  injury  may  lead  to  the  lurking 
bacilli  being  enabled  to  effect  their  attack.  Bat  in  every  case 
disease-germs  are  the  caxise  of  the  trouble,  and  they  may  be  found 
in  the  urine.  The  first  effect  of  inflammation  is  to  render  the 
bladder  irritable,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  few  drops  of  urine  have 
collected,  the  individual  has  intense  or  uncontrollable  desire  to 
micturate.  The  effort  may  be  very  painful  and  may  be  accom- 
panied  by  bleeding  from  the  overloaded  blood-vosels  of  the 
inflamed  membrane.  In  addition  to  blood,  pus  is  L*kely  to  be 
found  in  the  urine,  which  by  this  timelsalkalineandammoniacal, 
and  teeming  with  micro-organisms.  As  regards  treatment,  the 
patient  should  be  at  once  sent  to  bed  in  a  warm  room,  and  should 
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sit  levenl  times  a  day  in  a  very  hot  hip-bath.  When  he  has  got 
tMick  to  bed.  a  fomentation  under  oil-silk,  or  some  other  water- 
proof material,  should  be  placed  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  diet  should  be  milk  (diluted  with  hot  or  cold 
water),  barley-water,  and  bread  and  butter;  no  alcoholic  drink 
should  be  allowed.  If  the  urine  is  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  may 
be  given,  or  citrate  of  soda;  if  alkaline,  urotropine — a  derivative 
of  formic  aldehyde — may  prove  a  useful  urinary  disinfectant.  If 
the  straining  and  distress  arc  great,  a  suppository  of  i  or  i  a  grain 
of  morphia  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  freely  open.  If  the  urine  is  foul, 
the  bladder  should  be  frequently  washed  out  by  a  soft  catheter 
and  two  or  three  feet  of  india-rubber  tubing  with  a  funnel  at  the 
other  end,  weak  and  abundant  hot  lotions  of  Sanitas  or  Condy's 
fluid  being  used. 

Chronic  cystitis  is  the  condition  left  when  the  acute  symptoms 
have  passed  away,  but  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  resume  the 
acute  condition.  If  the  cystitis  is  very  intracuble,  refusing  to 
yield  to  hot  irrigations,  and  to  washings  with  nitrate  of  silver 
lotion,  it  may  be  advisable  to  open  the  bladder  from  the  front, 
and  to  explore,  treat,  drain  and  rest  it. 

In  tuberculous  cystitis  there  is  added  to  the  symptoms  the 
discovery  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  urine,  and  cysto- 
scopic  examination  may  reveal  the  presence  of  tubercles  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  even  of  ulceration.  The  patient  is  probably 
losing  weight,  and  he  may  present  foci  of  tuberculosis  at  the  back 
of  the  testicle,  the  lung  or  kidney,  or  in  a  joint  or  bone,  or  in  a 
lymphatic  gland.  Treatment  is  rebellioxis  and  unpromising. 
Washings  and  lotions  give  but  temporary  relief,  and  if  the 
bUdder  is  opened  for  rest,  and  for  a  more  direct  treatment,  the 
germs  of  suppuration  may  enter,  and,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  bacilli,  may  cause  great  havoc.  Koch*s  tuberculin 
treatment  should  certainly  be  given  a  trial.  This  consists  of  the 
injection  into  the  body  of  an  emulsion  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli 
which  have  been  sterilized  by  heat.  As  a  result  of  this  injection 
the  blood  sets  to  work  to  form  an  "  opsonin  " — a  protective 
material  which  so  modifies  the  disease-germs  as  to  render  them 
attractive  to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  patient's  blood  (phago- 
cytes), which  then  seize  upon  and  destroy  them.  Sir  A.  E. 
Wright  has  devised  a  delicate  method  of  examination  of  the  blood 
(the  calculation  of  the  opsonic  index)  which  tells  when  the 
tuberculin  injections  should  be  resorted  to  and  when  withheld 
(see  Blood). 

Calculi  and  Gravel. — Uric  acid  is  deposited  from  the  urine  either 
as  small  crystals  resembling  cayenne  pepper,  or  else,  in  combina- 
^___         tion  with  soda  and  ammonia,  as  an  amorphous  "  brick- 

^  dust  '*  deposit,  which,  on  cooling,  leaves  a  red  stain  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  soluble  in  hot  water.  These  substances 
are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  nitrogcnized  food  taken  in 
excess  of  demand,  and  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  human 
tissues.  They  occur  therefore  in  fevers,  in  wasting  diseases,  and 
in  the  normal  subject  after  excessive  muscular  exercises,  especially 
if  these  exercises  have  been  accompanied  with  so  much  perspira- 
tion that  the  excess  of  water  from  the  blood  has  escaped  by  the 
skin  rather  than  by  the  kidneys.  The  abundance  of  this  dcpK>sit 
is  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  heat  developed  and  work 
done  in  the  body,  and  corresponds  with  the  dust  and  ashes  raked 
out  of  the  fire-box  of  the  locomotive  after  a  long  run.  But 
supposing  that  the  uric  acid  debris  continues  to  be  excessive,  the 
risk  of  the  formation  of  renal  or  vesical  calculi  becomes  consider- 
able, and  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  the  patient  on  a  restricted 
nitrogcnized  diet,  to  induce  him  to  drink  large  quantitiesof  water, 
and  to  keep  his  bowels  so  loose  with  watery  laxatives,  such  as 
Epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  soda,  that  the  waste  products  of  his 
body  are  made  to  escape  by  the  bowels  rather  than  by  the  kidneys. 
In  addition  to  the  salts  just  mentioned,  an  occasional  dose  of  blue 
pill  will  prove  helpful.  A  course  of  treatment  at  Contrex6ville 
or  Carlsbad  may  be  taken  with  advantage 

Alkaline  urine  is  unable  to  hold  the  phosphates  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia  in  solution,  so  they  are  deposited  in  abundance  either  in 
the  kidney  or  bladder.  If  the  voided  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
tall  glass  they  sink  to  the  bottom  with  pus  and  mucus  in  a  cloudy 


deposit.  To  remedy  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
cystitis  with  which  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the  urine  is 
associated.  It  may  be  that  a  calculus  of  acid  urine,  such  as  one 
uf  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime,  has  been  resting  in  the  bladder  and 
keeping  up  incessant  irritation,  and  that  the  micro-organisms  of 
decomposition  or  suppuration  have  found  their  way  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  bladder  from  either  the  bowel,  the  urethra  or  the 
blood-stream;  undergoing  cultivation  there  they  break  up  the 
urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  so  render  the  urine  alkaline. 
This  alkaline  urine  deposits  its  phosphates,  which  light  upon  the 
calculus  and  encrust  it  with  a  mortary  shell,  which  may  go  on 
increasing  in  size  until  it  may  even  fill  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
the  nucleus  of  a  calculus  is  a  chip  of  bone  or  a  blood-clot,  or  some 
foreign  substance  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
Sooner  or  later  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  the  calculus  is 
encrusted  with  lime  salts. 

When  urine  contains  a  larger  amount  of  chemical  constituents 
than  it  can  conveniently  hold  in  solution,  a  certain  quantity  crys- 
tallizes out,  and  may  be  deposited  in  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder. 
If  the  crystals  run  together  in  the  kidney  the  resulting  concretion 
may  cither  remain  in  that  organ  or  may  fihd  its  way  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  may  remain  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger 
vesical  calculus,  or,  especially  in  the  case  of  females,  it  may,, 
while  still  small,  escape  from  the  bladder  during  micturition. 

In  children,  in  whom  there  is  a  rapid  disintegraUon  of  nitro- 
gcnized tissues,  a  uric  acid  calculus  in  escaping  from  the  bladder 
may  block  the  urethra  and  give  rise  to  sudden  retention  of  urine. 
On  introducing  a  metal  "  sound,"  the  surgeon  may  strike  the 
stone,  and  if  it  happiens  to  be  near  the  bUdder  he  may  push  it 
back  and  subsequently  remove  it  by  crushing.  But  if  it  has  made 
its  way  some  diistance  along  the  urethra,  so  that  he  can  feel  it 
from  the  outside,  he  should  remove  it  by  a  clean  incision. 

A  stone  in  the  bladder  worries  the  nerves  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and,  giving  them  the  impression  that  the  bladder 
contains  much  water,  causes  the  desire  and  need  for  micturition 
to  be  constant.  The  irritation  causes  an  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus,  just  as  a  piece  of  grit  under  the  eyelid  causes  a  constant 
running  from  the  eye.  So  the  urine,  if  allowed  to  stand,  gives 
a  copious  deposit.  During  micturition  the  contracting  bladder 
bruises  its  congested  blood-vessels  against  the  stone,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  micturition  blood  appears  in  the  urine. 
Lastly,  cystitis  occurs,  and  the  urine  contains  fetid  pus.  A 
stone  in  the  bladder  gives  rise  to  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis, 
and  it  is  apt  suddenly  to  stop  the  flow  of  urine  during  micturition. 

The  association  of  any  of  these  symptoms  leads  the  surgeon 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  he  confirms 
his  suspicions  by  introducing  a  slender  steel  rod,  a  "  sound," 
by  which  he  strikes  and  feels  the  stone.  Further  confirmaUoik 
may  be  obtained  by  the  help  of  the  X-rays,  or,  in  the  adult,  by 
using  a  cystoscope.  In  a  child  the  stone  may  oftm  be  felt 
by  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  front  of  the  bladder  being 
pressed  by  a  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
cystoscope  is  a  straight,  hollow  metal  tube  about  the  sixe 
of  a  long  cedar  pencil,  which  the  surgeon  introduces  into  the 
adult  bladder,  which  has  already  been  filled  with  warm  boracic 
lotion.  Down^e  tube  run  two  fine  wires  which  control  a  minute 
electric  lamp  at  the  bladder  end  of  the  instrument.  At  that  end 
also  is  a  small  glass  window  which  prevents  the  fluid  escaping 
by  the  tube,  and  also  a  prism;  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is 
an  eye-piece.  By  the  use  of  this  slender  speculum  the  practised 
surgeon  can  recognize  the  presence  of  tubercle  or  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  bladder,  stone,  or  other  foreign  material,  and 
innocent  or  malignant  growths.  He  can  also  watch  the  urine 
entering  the  bladder  by  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  and  deter- 
mine from  which  kidney  blood  or  pus  is  coming 

The  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  governed  by  various 
conditions.  Speaking  generally,  the  surgeon  prefers  to  introduce 
a  lithotrite  and  crush  the  stone  into  small  fragments,  and  then 
to  flush  out  the  fragments  by  using  a  full-sized,  hollow  metal 
catheter  and  an  india-rubber  wash-bottle.  Even  in  children 
this  operation  may  generally  be  adopted  with  success,  the  stone 
I  being  crushed  to  atoms  and  the  fragments  being  washed  out  to 
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tke  last  small  chip.  But  if  the  stone  is  a  very  hard  one  (as  are 
some  of  the  oxalate  of  Uxne  calcuh).  or  if  it  is  very  large,  or  if 
the  Uadder  or  the  prostate  gland  is  in  a  state  of  advanced 
disease,  or  if  the  urethra  is  not  roomy  enough  to  admit  instru- 
ments of  adequate  calibre,  the  cnishin|(  Ofieration  (tithotrity) 
must  be  deemed  unsuitable,  and  the  stone  must  be  removed  by 
a  cutting  operation  (litholotny). 

UUM^wty.^-CuitiDg  for  stone  has  been  long  practised;  but 
ep  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  performed  only 
by  a  few  men,  who,  bolder  than  their  contemporaries,  had 
specially  worked  at  that  operation  and  had  attained  celebrity 
as  skilful  lithotomists.    Patients  went  long  distances  to  be 
operated  on  by  them,  and  certain  of  the  older  surgeons,  as 
William  Cbeselden,  performed  a  large  number  of  operations 
with  most  excellent  results.    The  operation  was  by  an  incision 
from  the  perineum,  and  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  lattral  litho- 
tomy.   It   was  splendidly  designed,  and  gave  good  results, 
especially  in  children.    But  it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  having 
almost  entirely  given  place  to  the  Ai^A  or  supta-pubic  operation. 
In  the  fai^  operation  the  patient,  being  dtdy  prepared,  is  placed 
iqKm  hb  back  and  the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  hot  boracic 
lotion,  and  when  the  lotion  returns  quite  clean  a  final  injection 
is  made  until  the  bladder  is  felt  rising  above  the  pubes.    Then 
the  india-rubber  tube  is  removed  from  the  silver  catheter  by 
which  the  injection  has  been  made,  and  the  end  of  the  catheter 
n  plugged  by  a  spigot.    An  incision  is  then  made  in  the  middle 
Kae  of  the  abdomen  over  the  bladder  region.    The  incision  must 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  the  bladder  may  be  reached 
below  the  peritoneum,  which,  higher  up,  gives  it  an  external, 
serous  coat.    As  the  bladder  is  approached,  a  good  many  veins 
are  seen  to  be  in  the  way,  some  of  which  have  to  be  wounded. 
The  bladder-wall  is  recognized  by  its  coarse  network  of  pale 
muscular  fibres,  through  which,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  a 
strong  suture  is  passed,  so  that  when  the  bladder  is  ofiened  and 
the  lotion  conies  rushing  out,  the  opening  which  has  been  made 
into  the  bladder  may  not  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  pelvis.    A 
finger  introduced  into  the  bladder  makes  out  the  exact  size  and 
positioo  of  the  stone,  or  stones,  and  the  removal  is  effected 
by  special  forceps.    Bleeding  having  ceased,  the  bladder-wound 
is  partly  or  entirely  dosed  by  sutures  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  pelvis,  the  catheter  having  been  removed.    It  is  advisable 
to  kave  a  drainage  tube  in  the  abdominal  wound  for  a  while, 
to  that  if  urine  teaks  from  the  bladder-wound  it  may  find  a 
ready  escape  to  the  dressings. 

I^Ma^oxy.—Lithotrity  consists  of  two  parts— the  crushing 
of  the  stone,  and  the  removal  of  the  detritus.  The  two  stages 
are  now  carried  out  at  one  "  sitting,"  without  an  interval  being 
allowed  between  them,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  and  the 
term  "  litholapaxy "  designates  this  method.  The  patient 
having  been  anaesthetized.  10  oz.  of  hot  boracic  lotion  are  in- 
jected, and  the  crushing  instrument,  the  lithotriCe.  is  then  passed 
into  the  Madder.  The  Uihotrite  has  two  blades,  a  "  male  "  and 
a  **  female."  the  latter  fenestrated,  the  former  solid  with  its  sur- 
face notched.  When  the  stone  is  fixed  between  the  blades  the 
screw  is  used,  and  great  pressure  is  applied  evenly,  gradually 
and  cootinuottsly  to  the  stone.  The  lithotrite  is  made  of  very 
tough  steel,  so  that  hard  stones  may  be  crushed  without  danger 
of  the  mstrument  breaking  or  bending.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
10  citch  the  bladder-wall  with  the  lithotrite.  This  danger  is 
avoided  by  raising  the  point  of  the  lithotrite  immediately  after 
graipiBi  the  stone  and  before  crushing.  The  stone  breaks  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  and  these  fragments  must  be  crushed,  one 
by  one,  until  they  are  powdered  fine  enough  to  escape  by  the 
bffe  evacuating  catheter.  If  the  stone  be  large  and  hard,  half 
an  hoof  or  longer  may  be  required  to  crush  it  sufficiently  fine. 
When  the  surgecm  fails  to  catch  any  more  large  pieces,  the  pre- 
tamptioa  is  that  the  stone  has  been  thoroughly  broken  up. 
The  fitbotrite  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  detritus  is  washed  out 
by  an  *'  aspirator,"  which  consists  of  a  stiff  elastic  ball  which  is 
connected  with  a  trap,  into  which  fragments  of  stone  fall  so  as  not 
to  pass  out  on  the  instrument  being  used  at  later  periods  in  the 
A  larse  catheter,  with  the  eye  very  near  the  end  of 


the  short  curve,  is  passed  into  the  bladder;  the  aspirator,  full 
of  boradc  lotion,  is  attached  to  the  catheter,  and  a  few  ounces 
of  the  fluid  are  expressed  from  the  aspirator  into  the  bladder  by 
squeezing  the  rubber  ball.  When  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the 
ball,  it  dilates  and  draws  the  fluid  out  of  the  bladder,  and  with 
it  some  of  the  detritus,  which  falls  into  the  trap.  This  Is  re- 
peated until  all  the  fragments  have  been  removed.  After  the 
operation  the  patient  sometimes  suffers  from  discomfort.  His 
Urine  should  be  drawn  off  by  a  soft  catheter  at  regular  intervals 
for  a  few  days.  If  the  pain  be  severe,  it  can  generally  be  relieved 
by  fomentations.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  after  the 
operation,  and  in  cases  where  the  stone  has  been  large  and  the 
bladder  irritable,  the  surgeon  should  insist  on  his  remaining 
there  for  at  least  a  week;  in  those  cases  which  go  on  favourably 
the  patients  are  soon  able  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties. 
Fatal  terminations,  however,  do  now  and  again  occur  from  sup- 
pression of  urine»  the  result  of  the  old-standing  kidney  disease 
which  so  often  complicates  these  cases. 

To  Brigade-Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennis  Francis 
Keegan,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
operation  of  crushing  and  promptly  removing  all  fragments  of 
a  vesical  calculus  is  as  well  suited  for  boys  as  for  men.  In  entire 
opposition  to  long-standing  European  prejudices,  Keegan's 
operation  is  now  firmly  and  permanently  established.  The  old 
operation  (Chesrlden's)  of  cutting  a  stone  out  through  the 
bottom  of  a  boy's  bladder  is  now  seldom  resorted  to,  and  if  a 
stone  in  a  boy  is  found  too  large  or  too  hard  to  lend  itself  to 
the  crushing  operation,  it  is  removed  by  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  as 
described  above.  For  a  successful  periormance  of  the  crushing 
operation  in  a  boy  a  small  lithotrite  has,  of  course,  to  be  used, 
and  it  must  be  of  the  veiy  best  English  make.  The  operation 
has  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  thoroughness, 
not  a  particle  of  the  crushed  stone  being  left  in  the  bladder, 
since  otherwise  the  piece  left  becomes  the  nudeus  of  a  fresh  stone 
and  the  trouble  recurs. 

The  treatment  of  vesical  calculi  by  other  means  than  operative 
surgery  is  of  little  value.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dissolve 
them  by  internal  remedies,  or  by  the  injection  of  chemical 
agents  into  the  bladder;  but,  although  such  methods  have  for 
a  time  been  apparently  successful,  they  have  invariably  been 
found  worthless  for  removing  calculi  once  actually  formed 
Nevertheless,  much  can  be  done  towards  preventing  the  formation 
of  calculi  in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  their  formation,  by 
attention  to  diet,  by  taking  proper  exercise,  and  Sy  the  internal 
administration  of  drugs. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  be  caused  by  a  kick  or  btow  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  by  a  wheel  parsing  over  it:  or  it 
may  be  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  rupture  is  in 
that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  uncovered  by  the  peritoneum,  the 
extravasated  urine  may  be  cut  down  upon  and  let  out  with  good 
prospect  of  success:  but  if  the  rupture  is  in  the  upper  or  hinder  part 
of  the  bladder  the  urine  is  let  loose  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
and  sets  up  peritonitis,  which  is  more  than  likely  to  prove  fatal 
If  the  surgeon  knows  that  the  bladder  is  ruptured  lie  should  operate 
at  once  in  order  to  provide  escape  for  the  urine,  and  also  to  sew  up 
the  rent.  If  the  possibility  of  the  bladder  being  ruptured  be  even 
suspected,  the  surgeon  should  pass  a  catheter.  Perhaps  he  draws 
off  an  ounce  or  two  c^  blood-stained  urine  This  makes  him  doubly 
suspicious,  so  he  injects  into  the  bladder  five,  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  warm  boracic  lotion,  and,  leaving  it  there  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
measures  the  amount  which  he  is  able  afterwards  to  withdraw,  if 
he  finds  that  a  certain  amount  is  lost  he  is  assured  that  a  leakage 
has  taken  place  and  he  at  once  proceeds  to  operate  If  only  the 
diagnosis  is  made  promptly,  and  the  operation  is  at  once  undertaken, 
the  outlook  is  not  unfavourable  A  aeneratioa  or  ac  back  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  rupture  of  bladder  ended  fatally 

Vitlous  disease  of  the  bladder  is  innocent :  that  is  to  say.  it  does 
not  spread  to  the  neighbounne  structures  or  implicate  the  lymphatic 
gtanos.  The  villi  are  slender,  branched,  filamentous  processes  which, 
springing  from  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  float  in  the  unne  like  seaweed. 
They  are  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  so  that  when  a  piece 
of  a  villus  is  broken  off  there  is  likely  to  be  blood  in  the  urine.  Indeed, 
painloM  haemorrhage  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  ci  the 
disease,  and  when  fragments  of  the  "  seaweed  "  are  found  in  the 
urine  the  diagnosis  is  ctear  If  the  bladder  is  opened  from  the  front. 
as  already  described,  the  villi  may  be  nipped  off  by  special  forceps 
and  the  disease  permanently  cured 
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lialigiuirU  distau  of  the  bladder  is  almott  alwajrt  the  warty  form 
of  cancer  known  as  epithelioma.  It  springs  as  a  sessile  growth 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  near  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  ureters,  and,  worrying  the  sensory  nerves,  causes  irritability  of 
the  bladder  and  incontinence  of  urine,  in  due  course  septic  eerms 
reach  the  bladder,  either  from  the  urethra,  the  bowel,  the  kidneys 
or  the  blood-stream,  and  cystitis  sets  in.  When  ulceration  has  taken 
place,  blood  occurs  in  the  urine,  and  the  patient — generally  beyond 
middle  age — suffers  dull  or  lancinating  pains.  Eventually  the 
rectum  may  also  be  involved  and  the  distress  becomes  extreme. 
The  presence  of  the  growth  may  be  determined  by  sounding  the 
bladder,  by  the  cystoscope,  and  by  the  fin^r  in  ue  rectum.  If 
the  growth  invades  the  outlet,  retention  of  unne  may  occur,  and  the 
surgeon  may  be  compelled  to  open  the  bladder  from  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  In  cases  where  operation  b  out  of  the  question,  washing 
the  bladder  with  hot  boracic  lotioa  may  give  great  relief.  The 
treatment  of  cancer  of  the  bladder  by  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
satisfactory, because  of  the' close  proximity  of  the  growth  to  the 
ureters  and  to  the  rectum.  If,  however,  the  disease  were  reccwnized 
early  and  had  not  invaded  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  if  it 
were  upon  the  upper  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  bUdder,  its  removal 
misht  be  hopefully  undertaken. 

Hyperiropky  and  DilaUUioH. — -'When  there  »  long-continued 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  as  in  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder-wall  becomes  much 
thickened,  the  muscular  fibres  increasing  both  in  sixe  and  number; 
the  condition  is  known  as  *'  hypertrophy."  Hypertrophy  may  be 
accompanied  by  dUatatum  of  the  bladder,  a  condition  which  the 
bladder  may  asmime  when  the  voiding  of  its  contents  is  interfered 
with  for  a  length  of  time. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  b  a  want  of  contractile  power  in  the 
muscuUr  fibres  of  the  bladder-wall.  It  may  result  from  injuries 
whereby  the  spinal  -cord  is  lacerated  or  pressed  upon,  so  that  the 
micturition  centre,  which  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  b  thrown 
out  of  working  order.  The  result  maj^  be  either  retention  or  in- 
continence of  urine;  sometimes  there  b  at  first  retention,  which 
later  b  followed  by  incontinence.  Paralysis  b  also  met  with  in 
certain  nervous  diseays,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  various 
cerebral  lesions,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Ato»y  of  the  bladder  is  a  parens  or  partial  paralysis.  It  is  due 
to  a  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres,  and  b  troquentiy  the  result 
of  over-distension  of  the  bladder,  such  as  may  occur  m  cases  of 
enlarveroent  of  the  prostate.  The  patient  b  unable  to  empty  the 
bbdoer,  and  the  condition  of  atony  gets  increasingly  worse. 

In  both  paralysis  and  atony  the  indication  b  carefully  to 
prevent  over-dbtensbn  by  the  urine  being  retained  too  long,  and 
a,t  the  same  time  to  treat  by  appropriate  means  the  cause  which 
has  produced  or  b  keeping  up  the  condition. 

iue^mtinenct  of  uritu  may  occur  in  the  adult  or  in  the  child,  but 
b  due  to  widely  different  causes  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  child  it 
may  be  simply  a  bad  habit,  the  child  not  having  been  properly 
trained;  but  more  freouently  there  b  a  want  of  control  in  the 
micturition-centre,  so  that  the  child  passes  its  water  unwittingly, 
especially^  durin|[  the  night.  In  adults  it  b  not  so  much  a  condition 
of  incontinence  in  the  sense  of  water  being  passed  against  the  will, 
but  b  a  suggestion  that  the  bladder  b  already  full,  the  water  which 
passes  being  the  overflow  from  a  too  full  reservoir.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  an  obstruction  external  to  the  bladder,  e.g.  enlarged  pro- 
state or  stricture  of  the  urethra;  a  cakrulus  may  produce  the  con- 
dition. In  the  child  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  micturition-centre  by  the  use  of  belladonna  or  strychnine 
internally,  and  of  a  blister  or  faradism  externally  over  the  lumbar 
region,  £ad  every  effort  should  be  made  to  train  the  child  to  pass 
water  at  stated  times  and  regular  intervals.  In  the  adult  the  cause 
which  produces  the  over-distension  must  be  removed  if  possible: 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  has  to  be  provided  with  a  catheter,  which 
he  can  pass  before  the  bladder  has  filled  to  overflowing.  A  soft 
flexible  catheter  should  be  given  in  preference  to  a  rigid  or  semi- 
rigid one.  The  best  form  b  the  red-rubber  catheter,  and  he  should 
be  taught  the  need  of  keeping  it  absoluteljr  dean.  In  the  case  of 
children  incontinence  of  unne  means  irritability;  in  adults  it  means 
overflow. 

The  condition  termed  Vy  Sir  James  Puet  stammering  micturition 
is  analogous  to  speech  stammering,  ana  occurs  in  those  who  are 
nervous  and  easily  put  out.  It  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  sphincter 
of  the  bladder  not  relaxing  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the 
detrusor,  and  b  sometimes  caused  by  external  irritation,  such  as 
preputbl  adhesions.  Occasionally  not  a  drop  of  urine  can  be  passed, 
or  a  little  passes  and  then  a  sudden  stoppage  occurs;  the  more  the 
patient  strains  the  worse  he  becomes,  unul  at  last  there  is  complete 
retention  of  urine.  The  trouble  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  irritating  causes,  and  in  these  casesi  as  well  as  in  those  in 
which  no  such  cause  can  be  discovered,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
those  difliculties  which  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  patient's  worst  failures. 
If  at  any  time  he  should  fail  to  ptrform  the  act  of  micturition,  he 
ought  not  to  strain,  but  should  quietly  wait  for  a  little  before  making 
any  further  effort.  Regularity  in  the  times  of  making  water  b  also 
of  much  importance. 

Retention  of  urine  may  occur  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  in 
conditions  where  the  patient  b  suffenng  from  an  illness  which  blunts 


the  nervous  senaibQit^r,  such  as  apoplexy,  concussbn  of  the  brain, 
or  typhoid  fever.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  due  to  obstruc- 
tion anterior  to  the  Madder,  as  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  enlane- 
ment  of  the  prostate.  The  dbtended  bladder  can  be  felt  as  a  rounded 
swelling  above  the  pubes,  and  perhaps  reaching  to  the  level  of  the 
naveL  Percussion  over  it  gives  a  dull  note.  When  the  bladder  is 
dbtended,  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
there  b  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  the  retention  being  due 
to  atony  or  paralysis,  a  soft  catheter  b  passed  and  the  water  chawn 
off.^  But  when  there  b  an  obstruction  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
aspiration  has  to  be  resorted  to.  the  needle  of  the  aspirator  beina 
pushed  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the  bladder.  The  point  of 
puncture  in  the  abdominal  wall  b  in  the  middle  line  a  few  inches 
above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  bladder  may  be  emptied  in  this 
way  very  many  times  m  the  same  person  with  only  good  result. 

Diseases  of  Prostate  Gland, 

The  prostate  gland  may  become  acutely  inflamed  as  tbe  result 

of  the  backward  extension  of  gonorrhoea!  inflammation  of  the 

urethra;  it  may  also  be  attacked  by  the  genns  of  ordinary 

suppuration  as  well  as  by  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.    A  sudden 

eniaigement  of  a  large  gland  lying  against  the  outlets  of  the 

bladder  and  the  bowel  renders  micturition  difficult,  painful  or 

impossible,  and  interferes  with  dcfaecaUon.    Pressure  of  the 

seat  of  the  chair  upon  the  perineum  also  causes  dbtress,  so  the 

man  sits  sideways  and  on  the  edge  of  the  seat.    If  abscess  forms, 

it  should  be  indsed  from  the  perineum;  if  allowed  to  run  its 

course  it  may  burst  into  the  bladder,  the  urethra  or  the  rectum, 

and  set  up  serious  complication.    The  treatment  of  prostatitis 

(inflammation  of  the  prostate)  consbts  in  rest  in  bed,  sitz-baths 

and  fomentations.    If  retention  of  urine  takes  place  a  soft 

catheter  must  be  passed.    In  the  early  stage  of  an  acute  attack  a 

dozen  leeches  upon  the  perineum  may  do  gpod.    The  bowels 

must  be  kept  freely  open,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  pain 

demands,  a  morphia  suppository  may  be  introduced  into  the 

bowel. 

Chrome  prostatitis  is  a  legacy  from  a  recent  or  long-past  attack  of 
gonorrhoea.  The  enlargement  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
fulness  in  the  perineum,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  a  glcety 
urethral  discharge.  Manual  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  a 
large,  hard  ma^s  in  front  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  mass  there  can 
often  be  felt  softish  or  tender  areas  which  seem  to  threaten  abscess. 
On  urine  being  passed  into  a  glass,  a  cloudiness  is  seen,  and  material 
like  pieces  of  vermicelli  or  broken  threads  may  be  noticed.  These 
are  tne  castings  from  the  long  tubular  glands,  and  are  characteristic 
of  chronic  innammation  of  the  prostate.  The  occasional  passage  of 
a  \ATfe  metal  bougie,  the  use  oi  weak  lotions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
adminbtration  of^quinine  and  iron,  and  the  application  of  blisters 
to  the  perineum,  may  be  tried  as  circumstances  direct.  The  patient 
should  lead  a  quiet  life,  free  from  sexual  excitement.  Horse-exerdse. 
cycle-riding,  rough  games  and  alcohol  should  be  avoided. 

Enlargemenl  of  the  prostate  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion 

of  men  of  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  onward.    It  consbts  of  an 

uncontrolled  growth  of  the  normal  muscular  and  glandular 

tissue  of  the  prostate,  interfering  with,  or  absolutely  stopping, 

the  outflow  of  the  urine.    Gently  pushing  the  bladder  upwards 

and  backwards,  it  increases  the  length  of  the  urethra,  so  that 

in  order  to  draw  off  retained  urine  the  catheter  must  be  longer 

than  ordinary,  but  inasmuch  as  there  b  no  actxial  narrowing  of 

the  passage  it  may  be  of  full  calibre.    The  beak  should  be  well 

turned  up  so  that  it  may  ride  in  front  of,  and  surmount,  the 

median  enlargement.    Because  of  the  thick,  ring-like  mass  of 

new  tissue  around  the  outlet  of  the  bladder,  there  b  diflkulty  in 

micturition,  and  because  the  musoilar  bladder  wall  is  now 

unable  to  contract  upon  all  its  contents  a  certain  amount  of 

urine  b  retained.    As  the  enlarged  prostate  bulges  up  in  the 

floor  of  the  bUdder,  a  pouch  or  hollow  forms  behind  it,  from 

which  the  muscular  wall  is  unable  to  dislodge  the  stagnant  urine. 

This  keeps  up  constant  irritation,  and  if  by  chance  the  germs  of 

decompositbn  find  their  way  thither,  cystitis  sets  in  and  the 

patient's  condition  becomes  serious,  not  only  because  of  the  risk 

to  which  hb  tired  and  irritated  kidneys  are  submitted,  but 

because  of  the  possibility  of  a  phosphatic  stone  being  formed  in 

the  bladder.    The  seriousness  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate 

does  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  growth  so  much  as  upon  the 

inability  of  the  patient  to  empty  hb  bladder  completely. 

The  surgeon  forms  his  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  prostate  by  rectal 
examination.     But  sometimes  a  patient  has  retention  of  urine  from 
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of  cnlargeineal  ol  the  ptoilate,  espedally  where  the  enlargement 
uetoed  to  be  genenJ,  loft  and  vascular.  A  similar  Ibough 
pe'hapa  a  ilower  effec'  "  ""^'■'--^  taV--  ih>  .i..^  «r  >!.«  ■«>.. 

it  DO  great  urgency  about  Ihe  one  this  treatment 
tried,  the  bladder  being  lU  the  while  duly  etnpiied 
■ad  wubed  by  irrigation.  But  if  Ibe  caat  a  urgent 
diScully  or  bleeding  with  Ihe  pauing  of.  the  c 


rti  table  and  tl 


le  foul,  I 


'.  tbe 


lines  laid  down  by  Robert  M-Gill,  who  opened  the  bladder 
Ibnnigfa  tbe  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  removed  that  part  of 
Ibe  pnHUle  gland  which  wu  blocking  the  water-way.  M'GiU'i 
opcralim  was'improved  upon  by  Eugene  Fuller  of  New  York, 
who.  in  iBflS,  published  a  full  account  of  hia  procedure.'  Having 
opened  tbe  bladder  from  the  front  (ai  in  lupra-pubic  lithotomy), 
be  intmduced  his  left  iodei  hnger  into  the  tectum  and  ibnist  Ibe 
prostate  gland  towuda  Ihe  right  index  finger,  wt 


M  bladder.     Wlh  tbe  nail  of  thi 

if  the  gland. 


iger,  o 


h  the  end  of  a 
mbrane  of  the 


bladder  and  the  capsule 

maas  of  new  tissue  which  nin  caused  the  prosuiic  eniargcmenl. 
Tliis  opeialion  a  called  "  ptostalectomy,"  which  means  Ihe 
removal  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  prostate  gland,  however,  is 
not  removed,  but  only  ■  muscularand  glandular  mass  (adenoma), 

FollowiDg  on  the  linn  of  M'Gili  and  Fuller.  P.  J.  Freyer  has  done 
nccUenl  work  in  Engluid  towards  placing  this  operation  upon 

SubiKiucotliF  (■>  the  operation  ihe  bladder  enjoyi  complete 
>  DiHuei  tf  iki  Cn>Ua-Hti<ufy  SyUtm,  by  Eugene  Fuller.  M.D. 


4nd  needful  real,  and  tbe  kidncyi,  which  previoutly  were  in  4 
mnditioD  of  perpetual  diiturbunce.  improve  in  working  powec. 
The  wound  ia  the  bladder  and  ia  the  abdominal  wall  gradually 
ckiMs;  the  (UBCtioa  of  the  bladder  returns,  and  the  paiieal  ii 
soon  able  to  go  back  to  hit  usual  occupation  in  greatly  improved 
health  and  vigour.  Tbe  opention  i>,  neccaiarily.  a  terioiu  one, 
and  Ihe  age  of  the  patient,  tbe  omdiiion  of  hia  bladdet,  ot  hii 
kidneys,  and  of  hii  blood-vessela,  tequin  to  be  taken  into  con- 
lidention;  ttUl,  tbe  opention  gives  an  eicellenl  account  of 
ilaelf  In  statiiltcs,  and  if  a  pnclioi!  lorgeoD  advitea  a  palieol  to 
accept  iu  risks  hk  couniel  may  well  be  followed. 

UalitmlMt  iiiaau  af  Uu  

glandular  enlargement  by  Ih 


fonunalety.  by  the  time  that  lh_  . .  .    . 

dthnjielf  nrogaiied,  Ibe  prospect  ol  relici  being  afforded  by  «)«» 

BUDDER-WORT.  Ibe  name  ^ven  to  a  lubmerged  walei 
plant.  U6ic<>(<irtaniiF|arij,  with  finely  divided  leaves  uponwhicli 
are  borne  amall  bladden  provided  witb  Irap-doar  cntrancn 
whichopenonly  inwardi,  *  Small  crustaceans  and  other  aqua  tit 
■nimab  push  their  way  Into  Ibe  bladders  and  are  unable  tt 
CKipe.    Tb«  pcodocu  of  tbe  decay  of  Ibe  oiganii 


A.  Bladder  of   Virtailaria  mttUtla 


Ldder  of  U. 


ibsorbed  into  the  plant  by  atar-ihapcd  hain 
line  me  inienorof  tbe  bladder.  In  this  way  Ihe  plant  is  su 
with  nitrogenous  food  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Bladde 
bean  imsU,  yellow,  iwo-Upped  flowers  on  a  stem  which  rises 
the  lutface  ot  the  water.  Il  is  found  in  pools  and  ditches 
British  Isles,  and  It  widely  distributed  in  Ihe  north  lem 


miced  t 


I  iat! 


business  in  London,  being  subsequently  taken  j 
The  firm  was  aftcrwan^  known  as  Blades,  East  & 
His  interest  in  printing  ted  him  to  make  a  study  o[  the 
prtxluced  by  Caxton*s  press,  and  of  the  cArly  history  ol 
In  England.  His  Life  ani  Typepoplty  'f  IfiUisn 
"    '      "     -■■    ■  PHWff,  was  pi 


which  h. 


,t-by  a 


eiaminalionoftype 

eearl, 

books,  eac 

cUssolty] 

lime  when 

spoilt  by 

paued  out  of  Cai 

on's 

hands. 

Some  450 

thus 

chronological  order 

In 

.8,7  Blade,  look 

an  active 

jrganu 


le  CaiK 


nngly  .t 


if  the  Library  Asaodation.  He  was  a  keen  collector 
of  old  books,  prints  and  medals.  His  publications  telaie  chiefly 
to  the  early  history  of  printing,  the  Entmits  oj  Books,  his  most 
popular  work,  being  produced  in  iSSi.    He  died  at  Suiion  in 

BLAENAVON.or  Blaenaton,  an  urban  district  in  Ihe  oorthcrn 
parliamentary  divijion  of  Monmoulhshire,  England,  15  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Newport,  on  Ihe  Great  Western,  London  &  Norlh  Western 
andRhymneyraiiways.  INip.  (ifloi)  to,S6i).  Iilieaintheuppn- 
most  part  ol  the  Afon  Lwyd  vailry, 


o  ft.. 


a  wild  ai 


n   Ihe  . 
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BLAGOVYESHCHENSK— BLAINE 


edge  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  mining  region  of  Glamorganshire 
and  Monmouthshire.  There  are  very  extensive  iron  and  steel 
works,  with  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  the  district,  which 
employ  the  large  industrial  population. 

BLAGOVYESHCHENSK,  a  town  of  East  Siberia,  chief  town  of 
the  Amur  government,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Zeya  in  50^  15'  N.  lat.  and  127**  38'  £.  long., 
610  m.  by  river  above  Khabarovsk.  Founded  in  1856,  the  town 
had,  in  1900, 37,368  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Amur  and  Kamchatka.  There  are  steam  floiur-mills  and  iron- 
works. It  is  a  centre  for  tea  exported  to  Russia,  cattle  brought 
from  Transbaikalia  and  Mongolia  for  the  Amur,  and  for  grain. 

BLAIKIE,  WILUAM  GARDEN  (1820-1899),  Scottish  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February  1820,  at  Aberdeen,  where  his 
father  had  been  the  first  provost  of  the  reformed  corporation. 
After  studying  at  the  Marischal  College,  where  Alexander  Bain 
and  David  Masson  were  among  his  contemporaries,  be  went  in 
1839  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  theological  course  luder 
Thomas  Chalmers.  In  1842  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Drumblade  by  Lord  Kintore,  with  whose  family  he  was  con- 
nected. The  Disruption  controversy  reached  its  climax  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  Blaikie,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  Chalmers,  was  one  of  the  474  ministers  who  signed  the  deed 
of  demissk>n  and  gave  up  their  livings.  He  was  Free  Church 
minister  at  Pilrig,  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  from  1844  to 
1868.  Keenly  interested  in  questions  of  social  reform,  his  first 
publication  was  a  pamphlet,  which  was  afterwards  enlairged  into 
a  book  called  BeU€r  Days  for  Working  People.  It  received  public 
commendation  from  Loitl  Brougham,  and  60,000  copies  were 
sold.  He  formed  an  association  for  providing  better  homes  for 
working  people,  and  the  Pilrig  Model  Buildings  were  erected. 
He  also  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Free  Church  Magazine, 
and  then  that  of  the  North  British  Review^  which  he  carried  on 
untfl  1863.  In  1864  he  was  asked  to  undertake  the  Scottish 
editorship  of  the  Sunday  Magastn€f  and  for  this  magazine  much 
of  his  most  characteristic  literary  work  was  done,  especially  in 
the  editorial  notes,  then  a  new  feature  in  magazine  literature. 

In  1868  Blaikie  was  oiled  to  the  chair  of  apologetics  and 
pastoral  theology  at  New  College,  Edinburgh.  In  dealmg  with 
the  latter  subject  he  was  seen  at  his  very  best.  He  had 
wide  experience,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  facts,  abundant 
sympathy,  an  extendve  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  great  capacity 
for  teaching.  In  1870  he  was  one  of  two  representatives  chosen 
from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  attend  the  united  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States. 
He  prolonged  his  visit  to  make  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
American  Presbyterianism,  and  this,  followed  by  a  similar  tour 
in  Europe,  fitted  him  to  become  the  real  founder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance.  Much  of  his  strength  in  the  later  years  of  life 
was  given  to  this  work.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  general  assemUy,  the  last  of  the  moderators  who  had 
entered  the  church  before  the  disruption.  In  1897  he  resigned 
his  professor^p,  and  died  on  the  z  ith  of  June  1899. 

Blaikie  was  an  ardent  philanthropist,  and  an  active  and 
intelligent  temperance  reformer,  in  days  when  this  was  far  from 
easy.  He  raised  £14,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Waldensian churches. 
Although  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  denomination, 
he  was  not  a  mere  ecclesiastic  He  bad  a  keen  eye  for  the 
evidences  of  spiritual  growth  or  decline,  and  emphasized  the  need 
of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  spiritual  life.  He  welcomed 
Moody  to  Scotland,  and  the  evangelist  made  Bis  headquarters 
with  him  during  his  first  visit.  His  best  books  are  The  Work 
of  the  Ministry — A  Manual  of  Homilelic  and  Pastoral  Theology 
(1873);  The  Books  of  Samuel  in  the  Expositors'  Bible  Series 
(2  vols.);  The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone  (x88o);  After 
Fifty  Years  (1893),  an  account  of  the  Disruption  Movement 
in  the  form  of  letters  of  a  grandfather;  Thomas  Chalmers 
(1896).  (D.  Mm.) 

BLAINB,  JAMES  GILLESPIE  (1830-1893),  American  states- 
man, was  tx>m  in  West  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3xst  of 
January  1830.  of  sturdy  Scottish-Irish  stock  on  the  side  of  hb 
father.    He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Blaine 


(i  741-1804),  who  during  the  War  df  Independence  served  in 
the  American  army,  from  1778  to  1782  as  commissary-general 
of  the  Northern  Department.  With  many  early  evidences  of 
litemry  capacity  and  political  aptitude,  J.  G.  Blaine  graduated 
at  Washington  College  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1847, 
and  subsequently  taught  successively  in  the  Military  Institute, 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia.  During  this  period,  also,  he  studied  law.  Settling 
in  Augusta,  Maine,  in  2854,  he  became  editor  of  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  and  subsequently  of  the  Portland  Advertiser.  But  his 
editorial  work  was  soon  abandoned  for  a  more  active  public 
career.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature 
in  1858,  and  served  four  years,  the  last  two  as  ^)eaker.  He  also 
became  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee  in  1859,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  personally  directed  every  campaign  of 
his  party. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  in  tl»  House 
thirteen  years  (December  1863  to  December  1876),  foUoi^-ed  by  a 
little  over  four  years  in  the  Senate.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  in  1869  and  served  three  terms.  The  House  was  the  fit 
arena  for  his  political  and  parliamentary  ability.  He  was  a  ready 
and  powerful  debater,  full  of  resource,  and  dexterous  in  con- 
troversy. The  tempestuous  politics  of  the  war  and  reconstruct  ion 
period  suited  his  aggressive  nature  and  constructive  talent.  The 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  states  that  had  seceded 
from  the  Union  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  Congress  for 
several  years,  and  Blaine  bore  a  leading  part  in  framing  and 
discussing  them.  The  primary  question  related  to  the  basis  of 
representation  upon  which  they  should  be  restored  to  their  full 
rank  in  the  political  system.  A  powerful  section  contended  that 
the  basis  should  be  the  body  of  legal  voters,  on  the  ground  that 
the  South  could  not  then  secure  an  increment  of  political  power 
on  account  of  the  emancipated  blacks  unless  these  blacks  were 
admitted  to  politiod  rights.  Blaine,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  representation  should  be  based  on  population  instead 
of  voters,  as  bieing  fairer  to  the  North,  where  the  ratio  of  voters 
varied  widely,  and  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  safeguarded  by 
security  for  impartial  suffrage.  This  view  prevailed,  arxi  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  substantially 
Blaine's  proposition.  In  the  same  spirit  he  opposed  a  scheme  of 
military  governments  for  the  southern  states,  tmless  associated 
with  a  plan  by  which,  upon  the  acceptance  of  presaibed  con- 
ditions, they  could  release  themselves  from  military  rule  and 
resume  dvil  government.  He  was  the  first  in  Congress  to  oppose 
the  claim,  which  gained  momentary  and  widespread  favour  in 
1867,  that  the  public  debt,  pledged  in  coin,  should  be  paid  in 
greenbacks.  The  protection  of  naturalized  citizens  who,  on 
return  to  their  native  land,  were  subject  to  prosecution  on 
charges  of  disloyalty,  enlisted  his  active  interest  and  support,  and 
the  agiutioh,  in  whidi  he  was  conspicuous,  led  to  the  treaty  of 
X870  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  placed 
ad<^ted  and  native  dtizens  on  the  same  footing. 

As  the  presidential  election  of  1876  approached,  Blaine  was 
clearly  the  popular  favourite  of  his  party.  His  chance  for 
securing  the  nomination,  however,  was  materially  lessened  by 
persistent  charges  which  were  brought  against  him  by  the 
Democrats  that  as  a  member  of  Congress  he  had  been  guilty  of 
corruption  in  his  relations  with  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  railways.^  By  the  majority  of  Republicans, 
at  least,  he  was  considered  to  have  cleared  himself  completely, 
and  in  the  Republican  national  convention  he  missed  by  only 
twenty-eight  votes  the  nomination  for  president,  being  finally 
beaten  by  a  combination  of  the  supporters  of  all  the  other 
candidates.  Thereupon  he  entered  the  Senate,  where  his  activity 
was  unabated.  Currency  legislation  "was  especially  prominent. 
Blaine,  who  had  previoudy  opposed  greenback  inflation  now 
resisted  depredated  silver  coinage.  He  was  the  earnest  champion 
of  the  advancement  of  American  shipping,  and  advocated 
liberal  subsidies,  insisting  that  the  policy  of  protection  should  be 
applied  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.    The  Republican  national 

<  This  attack  led  to  a  dramatic  scene  in  the  House,  in  which  Blaine 
fervidly  asseverated  his  deniaL 
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tjuimJua  of  1880.  divided  between  the  tivo  neariy  equal  forces 
of  BluBe  and  General  U.  S.  Grant— John  Sherman  of  Ohio  also 
h2.vins  a  considerable  following— «tnia^ed  through  thirty-six 
baOots,  when  the  friends  ol  Blaine,  combining  with  those  of 
Shennan,  succeeded  in  nominadng  General  James  A.  Garfield. 
Id  the  new  administration  Blaine  became  secretary  of  state,  but, 
Qving  to  the  asaaosination  of  President  Garfield  and  the  re- 
ocgamxatioa  of  the  cabinet  by  President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  he 
faeki  the  office  only  until  December  1881.  His  brief  service  was 
distingnidied  by  several  notable  steps.  In  order  to  promote  the 
fiiendly  onderstanding  and  co-operation  of  the  naUons  on  the 
ABcricaa  continents  be  projected  a  PSsn-American  congress, 
vUch,  after  being  arranged  for,  was  frustrated  by  his  retirement. 
Be  ako  aoo^t  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  Qajrton-Bulwer 
tnsty,  and  in  an  extended  correspondence  with  the  Britidi 
y  ifiuuient  strongly  asserted  the  policy  of  anjexdusive  American 
control  of  any  bthmian  canal  which  might  be  built  to  connect  the 
Athntic  and  Fadfic  oceans. 

With  nndiminKhfd  hold  on  the  imagination  and  devotion  of 
kb  foDoweis  be  was  nominated  for  president  in  1884.  After  a 
kited  canvass,  in  which  be  made  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches, 
he  was  beaten  by  a  narrow  margin  in  New  York.  By  many, 
ladodtng  Blaine  himself,  the  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  a  piffase,  **  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion,"  used  by  a 
deiQrman,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard  (x8i  9-1891),  on  the  agth 
of  October  1884,  in  Blaine's  presence,  to  characterise  what,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Demociatic  party  stood  for.  The  phrase  was  not 
Btiiac's,  but  his  opponents  made  use  of  it  to  misrepresent  his 
tttitnde  toward  the  Roman  Catholics,  large  numbers  of  whom 
m  supposed,  in  consequence,  to  have  withdrawn  their  support 
Refusing  to  be  a  presidential  candidate  in  x888,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Harrison,  and  resumed  his 
vork  which  had  been  interrupted  neariy  eight  years  before.  The 
P&a-American  congress,  then  projected,  now  met  in  Washington, 
•ad  Blaine,  as  its  masto'  spirit,  presided  over  and  guided  its 
ddAxration  through  its  session  of  five  months.  Its  most  im« 
portjnt  coodusions  were  for  redprodty  in  trade,  a  continental 
nil  way  and  compulsory  arbitration  in  international  complications. 
Saping  the  tariff  legislation  for  this  policy,  Blaine  negotiated  a 
brje  number  of  redprodty  treaties  which  augmented  the  com- 
BKTcc  of  hn  country.  He  uphdd  American  rights  in  Samoa, 
?Brsaed  a  vigorous  dif^macy  with  Italy  over  the  lynching  of 
devcn  Italians,  all  except  three  of  them  American  naturalked 
dtixens,  in  New  Orieans  on  the  14th  of  May  1891,  held  a  firm 
attitude  daring  the  strained  relations  between  the  United  States 
isd  Chile  (growing  largely  out  of  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
Aaerican  sailors  of  the  U.S.  ship  "  Baltimore  "  by  Chileans  in 
Valparaiso  on  the  i6th  of  October  1891),  and  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  a  resolute  controversy  over  the  seal  fisheries  of 
B«nrf  Sea, —  a  difference  afterwards  settled  by  arbi  tration.  He 
migsed  on  the  4th  of  June  1892,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Kepttblican  national  convention,  wherein  his  name  was  ineflectu- 
il]y  used,  and  he  died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  27  th  of 
.hr.Qary  1895. 

During  his  later  yeaxs  of  leisure  he  wrote  Twenty  Years  of 
C^fresi  (1884-1886),  a  brilliant  historical  work  in  two  volumes. 
Of  sicgulariy  alert  faculties,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
ren  and  Idstoiy  of  his  country,  and  an  extraordinary  memory, 
^j  masterful  talent  for  politics  and  state-craft,  together  with 
bis  captivating  manner  and  engaging  personality,  gave  hin*,  for 
toAj  two  decades,  an  unrivalled  hold  upon  rht  fealty  and 
fticction  of  his  party. 


Wary 
Sate 
veod;  abo  Mn  Blaane'a  LdUn  (1908).  '  (C  E.  S.) 

BLAnvnu,  Hsrai  marib  ducrotat  de  (1777-1850), 

Ficnch  naturalist,  was  born  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  on  the 
i2tb  of  September  1777.  About  1796  be  went  to  Paris  to  study 
paiaftng,  but  he  ultimately  devoted  himself  to  natural  history, 
aad  attracted  the  attention  of  Baron  Cuvier,  for  whom  he 
Kcasonally  >ctnred  at  the  CoD^  de  France  and  at  the 


Athenaeum.  In  i8x  2  he  was  aided  by  Cuvier  to  obtain  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  coology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sdences  at  Paris,  but 
subsequently  an  estrangement  grew  up  between  the  two  men 
and  ended  in  open  enmity.  In  1825  Blainville  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences;  and  in  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  J.  B.  Lamarck  in  the  chair  of  natural 
history  at  the  museuin.  Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Cuvier, 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  proving  him- 
self no  unworthy  successor  to  his  great  teacher.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  xst  of  May  1850.  Besides  many  separate  memoirs, 
he  was  the  author  of  Prodrome  d*une  nameUe  dislribuium  mitho- 
dique  du  rigne  animal  (18x6);  OsUograpkie  ou  description 
icanograpkique  comparie  du  sguelette,  brc,  (1839-1864);  Fauna 
franqaise  (182X-1830);  Cours  de  pkysiologie  ginirale  ei  comparie 
(1833);  Manuel  de  malacologie  et  de  conckyliologie  (X825-X827); 
HisUnre  des  sciences  de  Vorganisme  (1845). 

BLAIR,  FRANCIS  PRESTON  (i  791-1876),  American  journa* 
list  and  politician,  was  born  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  on  the  x  2th 
of  April  1 79X .  He  removed  to  Kentucky,  graduated  at  Transyl- 
vania University  in  x8ii,  took  to  journalism,  and  was  a 
contributor  to  Amos  Kendall's  paper,  the  Argus^  at  Frank- 
fort. In  1830,  having  become  an  ardent  follower  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Washington  Clche^  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  Jackson  party.  In  this  capadty,  and 
as  a  member  of  Jackson's  "  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  he  long  exerted 
a  powerful  influence;  the  Globe  was  the  administration  organ 
imtil  1841  >  and  the  chief  Democratic  organ  until  X845;  Blair 
ceased  to  be  its  editor  in  1849.  In  1848  he  activdy  supported 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  candidate,  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  185  2  he  supported  Franklin  Pierce,  but  soon  afterwards 
helped  to  organise  the  new  Republican  party,  and  presided 
at  its  preliminaxy  convention  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
February  1856.  He  was  influential  in  securing  the  nomiiuition 
of  John  C.  Frimont  at  the  Jime  convention  (1856),  and  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860.  After  Lincoln's  re-dection  in  1864 
Blair  thought  that  his  former  close  personal  relations  with  the 
Confederate  leaders  might  aid  in  bringing  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  with  Lincoln's  consent  went  unofiicially  to 
Richmond  and  induced  President  Jefferson  Davis  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  confer  with  representau'ves  of  the  United  States. 
This  resulted  in  the  futile  "  Hampton  Roads  Conference  "  of  the 
3rd  of  February  1865  (see  Lincoln,  Abraham).  After  the  Civil 
War  Blair  became  a  supporter  of  President  Johnson's  recon- 
struction policy,  and  eventually  rejoined  the  Democratic  party. 
He  died  at  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  on  the  x8th  of  October  1876. 

His  son,  MoNTCOUERY  Blair  (1813-1883),  politician  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  xoth  of 
May  X813.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  but,  after  a 
year's  service  in  the  Seminole  War,  left  the  army,  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  at  St  Louis,  Missouri.  After  serving  as 
United  States  district  attorney  (1839-1843),  as  mayor  of  St 
Louis  (184  2-1 843),  and  as  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
(1843-1849),  he  removed  to  Maryhnd  (1852),  and  devoted 
himself  to  law  practice  prindpally  in  the  Federal  supreme  courL 
He  was  United  States  solidtor  in  the  court  of  claims  from  1855 
until  1858,  and  was  assodatcd  with  (jeorge  T.  Curtis  as  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in  1857.  In  x86o  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  behalf  of  Lincoln, 
in  whose  cabinet  he  was  postmaster-general  from  x86x  until 
September  1864,  when  he  resigned  as  a  result  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Radical  Republican  faction,  who  stipulated  that  Blair's 
retirement  should  follow  the  withdrawal  of  Fremont's  name  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomiiution  in  that  year.  Under 
his  administration  such  reforms  and  improvements  as  the 
establishment  of  free  dty  delivery,  the  adoption  of  a  money 
order  system,  and  the  juse  of  raOway  mail  cars  were  instituted 
— the  last  having  been  suggested  by  George  B.  Armstrong 
(d.  1871),  of  Chicago,  who  from  1869  until  his  death  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  railway  mail  service. 
Differing  from  the  Republican  party  on  the  reconstruction  policy, 
Blair  gave  bis  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  after  the  Qvil 
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War.  He  died  at  SUvcr  Spring,  Maryland,  on  the  37th  of  July 
1883. 

Another  son,  Franob  Preston  Blair,  jun.  (1821-1875), 
soldier  and  political  leader,  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
on  the  X9th  of  February  1821.  After  graduating  at  Princeton 
in  184X  he  practised  law  in  St  Louis,  and  later  served  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  was  ardently  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  supported  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1848.  He  served  from  X852  to  1856 
in  the  Missouri  legblature  as  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  in  1856 
joined  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1857-1860  and  1861-1862 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  proved  an  able  debater. 
Immediately  after  South  Carolina's  secession,  Blair,  believing 
that  the  sout)iem  leaders  were  planning  to  carry  Missouri  into 
the  movement,  began  active  efforts  to  prevent  it  and  personally 
organized  and  equipped  a  secret  body  of  1000  men  to  be  ready 
for  the  emergency.  When  hostilities  became  inevitable,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  (later  General)  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
he  suddenly  transferred  the  arms  in  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
St  Louis  to  Alton,  Illinois,  and  a  few  days  later  (May  10, 186 1) 
surrounded  and  captured  a  force  of  state  guards  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Jackson  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Louis  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  the  arsenal.  This  action  gave  the  Federal 
cause  a  decisive  initial  advantage  In  Missouri.  Blair  was  pro- 
moted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August  1862  and  a 
major-general  in  November  1862.  In  Congress  as  chairman  of 
the  important  military  affairs  committee  his  services  were  of 
the  greatest  value.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign  and  in  the  fighting  about  Chattanooga,  and  was  one  of 
Sherman's  corps  commanders  in  the  final  campaigns  in  Georgia 
and  the  CaroUnas.  In  1866  like  his  father  and  brother  he 
opposed  the  Congressional  reconstruction  policy,  and  on  that 
issue  left  the  Republican  party.  In  1868  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Horatio 
Sesrmour.  In  1871-1873  he  was  a  United  Sutes  senator  from 
MissourL    He  died  in  St  Louis,  on  the  8th  of  July  1875. 

BLAIR,  HUGH  (17x8-1800),  Scottish  Presbyterian  divine. 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April  X718,  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant.  Entering  the  university  in  1730  he 
graduated  M.A.  in  X739;  his  thesis,  Dt  Pundamentis  et  ObUga- 
tione  Legis  Naturae,  contains  an  outline  of  the  moral  principles 
afterwards  unfolded  in  his  sermons.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  X74X,  and  a  few  months  later  the  earl  of  Leven,  hearing  of  his 
eloquence,  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  CoUessie  in  Fife.  In 
X  743  he  was  elected  to  the  second  charge  of  the  Canongate  church, 
lidinburgh,  where  he  ministered  until  removed  to  Lady  Yester's, 
one  of  the  dty  churches,  in  x  7  54.  In  1757  the  university  of 
St  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh, 
the  most  important  charge  in  Scotland.  In  1759  he  began, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames,  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  composition,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belUs  leUres  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
To  this  chair  he  was  appointed  in  X762,  with  a  salary  of  £70  a 
year.  Having  long  taken  interest  in  the  Celtic  poetry  of  the 
Highlands,  he  published  in  X763  a  laudatory  Disserlati<m,  on 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  maintained. 
In  X777  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons  appeared.  It  was 
succeeded  by  four  other  volumes,  all  of  which  met  with  the 
greatest  success.  Samuel  Johnson  praised  them  warmly,  and 
they  were  translated  Into  almost  every  language  of  Europe. 
In  X780  George  in.  conferred  upon  Blair  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.  In  1783  he  retired  from  his  professorship  and  published 
his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  December  x8oo.  Blair  belonged  to  the 
"  moderate "  or  latitudinarian  party,  and  his  Sermons  have 
been  criticized  as  wanting  in  doctrinal  definiteness.  His  works 
display  little  originality,  but  are  written  in  a  flowing  and 
elaborate  style.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  by  the  place  he  fills 
in  the  literature  of  his  time.  Blair*s  Sermons  is  a  typical  religious 
book  of  the  period  that  preceded  the  Anglican  revival. 

See  J.  Hall.  Auount  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Hugh  Blair  (1807). 


BLAIR,  JAKES  (1656-1743),  American  divine  and  educa- 

tionalist,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  probably  at  Edinburgh,  in  X656. 

He  graduated  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  University  in  X673,  was 

bexrefioed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  time 

was  rector  of  Cranston  Parish  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh.    In 

X682  he  left  Scotland  for  England,  and  three  yean  later  was  sent 

by  the  bishop  of  London,  Henry  Compton,  as  a  missionary  to 

Virginia.    He  soon  gained  great  influence  over  the  colonists  both 

in  ecclesiastical  and  in  civil  affairs,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Moses 

Coit  Tyler,  **  probably  no  other  man  in  the  colonial  time  did  so 

much  for  the  intellectual  life  of  Virginia."    He  was  the  minister 

of  Henrico  parish  from  X685  until  X694,  of  the  Jamestown  church 

from  X694  until  17 10,  and  of  Braton  church  at  Williamsburg 

from  1 7x0  until  his  death.    From  X689  until  his  death  he  was  the 

commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  for  Virginia,  the  highest 

ecdesiastiod  position  in  the  colony,  his  duties  consisting  '*  in 

visiting  the  parishes,  correcting  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and 

keeping  them  orderly."    In  X693,  by  the  appointment  of  King 

William  III.,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Virginia, 

of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  president.    Largely  because 

of  charges  brought  against  them  by  Blair,  Governor  Sir  Edmund 

Andros,  Lieutenant-governor  Francis  Nicholson,  and  Lieutenant- 

govemor  Alexander  Spotswood  were  removed  in  X698,  X705  and 

172 2  respectively.    Blair's  greatest* service  to  the  colony  was 

rendned  as  the  founder,  and  the  president  from  X693  until  his 

death,  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  for  which  he  himself 

secured  a  charter  in  England.    "  Thus,  James  Blair  may-  be 

called,"  says  Tyler,  "  the  creator  of  the  healthiest  and  most 

extensive  intellectual  influence  that  was  felt  in  the  Southern 

group  of  colonies  before  the  Revolution."    He  died  on  the  i8th 

of  April  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Jamestown,  Va.    He  published 

a  collection  of  xx7  discourses  under  the  title  Our  Samcur's 

Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (4  vols.,  X722;  second  edition,  X732), 

and,  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Hartwell  and  Edward  Chilton, 

a  work  entitled  The  Present  StaU  of  Virginia  and  the  College 

(X727;  written  in  1693),  probably  the  best  account  of  the 

Virginia  of  that  time. 

See  Daniel  E.  Motley's  Life  of  Commissary  James  Blair  (BaUtmore. 
1901:  series  xix.  No.  10,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science),  and.  for  a  short  dcetch  and  an 
estimate,  M.  C.  Tyler's  wl  History  of  American  Literature,  1607-1765 
(New  York,  1878).  ^ 

BLAIR,  ROBERT  (X699-X746),  Scottish  poet,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  X699.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University 
and  in  Holland,  and  in  X731  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Athelstaneford  in  East  Lothian.  He  married  in  1738  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Professor  William  Law.  The  possession  of  a  small 
fortune  gave  him  leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuits,  gardening 
and  the  study  of  English  poets.  He  died  at  Athelstaneford  on 
the  4lh  of  February  X746.  His  only  considerable  work,  The 
Crave  (X743),  is  a  poem  written  in  blank  verse  of  great  vigour 
and  freshness,  and  is  much  less  conventional  than  its  gloomy 
subject  might  lead  one  to  expect  Its  reUgious  subject  no  doubt 
contributed  to  its  great  popularity,  especially  in  Scotland;  but 
the  vogue  it  attained  was  justified  by  its  picturesque  imagery 
and  occasional  felidty  of  expression.  It  inspired  William  Blake 
to  undertake  a  series  of  twelve  illustrative  designs,  which  were 
engraved  by  Louis  Schiavonetti,  and  published  in  x8o8. 

See  the  biographical  introduction  prefixed  to  his  Poetical  Works, 
by  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  in  his  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vili. 
(1794) 

BLAIR  ATHOLL  (Gaelic  Natr,  "  a  plain  *\  a  village  and 
parish  of  Perthahire,  Scotland,  35J  m.  N.W.  of  Perth  by  the 
Highland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  367;  of  parish,  1722.  It  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tilt  and  the  Garry.  The  oldest 
part  of  Blair  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Atholl,  dates  from 
1269;  as  restored  and  enlarged  in  1869-1872  from  the  plans  of 
David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  it  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  Scottish 
baronial  style.  It  was  occupied  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Tippermuir  in  1644,  stormed  by  the  Crom- 
wellianv  in  1653,  and  garrisoned  on  behalf  of  James  II.  in  16S9. 
The  Young  Pretender  stayed  in  it  in  1745,  and  the  duke  of 
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CunberUod  id  i  746.  The  body  of  Viscount  Dundee,  conveyed 
hitker  from  the  battlefield  of  Killiecruikie,  was  buried  in  the 
dnirch  of  Old  Blair,  in  which  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
Bcoory  in  1889  by  the  7th  duke  of  AtholL  The  g:rounds 
larrounding  the  castle  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Htghhndv  A  golf  course  has  been  Uid  down  south-east  of  the 
vOkge.  between  the  railway  and  the  Garry,  and  every  September 
ft  great  display  of  Highland  games  is  held.  Ben-y-gloe  (3671  ft. 
high),  the  scene  of  the  hunt  given  in  1529  by  the  earl  of  AthoU 
IB  l»)noar  of  James  V.  and  the  queen  dowager,  may  be  climbed 
hf  way  of  Fender  Bum,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Tilt.  The 
{alb  of  Fender,  near  the  old  bridge  of  Tilt,  are  eclipsed  by  the 
fills  of  Bruar,  4  m.  west  of  Blair  Atholl,  formed  by  the  Bniar, 
vhich  rising  in  Ben  Dearg  (3304  ft.},  flows  into  the  Garry  after 
u  impetuous  course  ttf  10  m. 

BLAIRGOWRIE,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
sttoated  on  the  Ericht.  P<^.  (1901)  3378.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  of  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Coupar  Angus, 
from  vhidi  it  is  4]  m.  distant,  and  is  16  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Perth  by 
md.  The  town  is  entirely  modem,  and  owes  its  progress  to  the 
water-power  sappliM]  by  the  Ericht  for  linen  and  jute  factories. 
There  are  also  sawmills,  breweries  and  a  large  factory  for  bee 
ippliaBces.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and  other  fruits  are 
higely  grown  in  the  neighbouihood.  A  park  was  presented  to 
the  town  in  1892.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ericht,  opposite 
Blairgowrie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  four-arched  bridge, 
ttands  the  town  and  police  burgh  of  Rattray  (pop.  2019),  where 
there  ire  flax  and  jute  mills.  Donald  CaigQl  the  Covenanter, 
who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  was  a  native  of  the  parish. 
Four  miles  west  of  Blairgowrie,  on  the  coach  road  to  Dunkeld,  lies 
Loch  Qunie.  of  some  interest  lustorically.  On  a  craimog  in  the 
lake  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle  which  belonged  to  James 
(**  the  Admirable  ")  Crichton,  and  the  large  mound  near  the  loch 
was  the  sit  e  of  the  castle  in  which  Edward  L  lodged  on  one  of  his 
Scottish  expeditions. 

BLAKE.  EDWARD  (1833*  ),  Irish-Canadian  statesman, 
ddest  son  of  William  Hume  Blake  of  Cashel  Grove,  Co.  Calway, 
«ho  settled  in  Canada  in  1832,  and  there  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  chancellor  of  Ontario,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
October  1833  at  Adelaide  in  Middlesex  county,  Ontario.  Edu- 
cated at  Ui^ier  Canada  College  and  the  university  of  Toronto, 
Blake  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1856  and  quickly  obtained  a  good 
practice,  becoming  Q.C.  in  1 864.  In  1867  he  was  elected  member 
(or  West  Durham  in  the  Dominion  parliament,  and  for  South 
Bruce  in  the  provindal  legislature,  in  which  he  became  leader 
of  the  Liberal  opposition  two  years  later.  On  the  defeat  of  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald's  government  in  1871  Blake  became  prime 
BJoister  of  Ontario,  but  resigned  this  office  the  same  year  in 
ooQsequence  of  the  abolition  of  dual  representation.  He  declined 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Dominion  parliament, 
but.  having  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  mim'stry  in  1873,  joined  the  Liberal 
cibioct  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  though  without  portfolio  or 
tthiy.  Impaired  health  soon  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  to 
take  the  voyage  to  Europe;  on  his  retum  in  1875  he  rejoined 
ifac  cabinet  as  minister  of  jusUce,  in  which  office  it  fell  to  him  to 
take  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  supreme 
coart  of  Canada.  Continued  ill-health  compelled  him  in  1877 
ftgaia  10  seek  rest  in  Europe,  having  first  exchanged  the  portfolio 
of  jnstioe  for  the  less  exacting  office  of  president  of  the  council. 
During  his  absence  the  Liberal  government  was  driven  from 
power  by  the  elections  of  1878;  and  Blake  himself,  having 
faOed  to  secure  re-election,  was  for  a  short  time  without  a  seat 
ta  paxiiament.  From  x88o  to  1887  he  was  leader  of  the  opposition, 
bciag  succeeded  on  his  resignation  of  the  position  in  the  latter 
rear  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  189a  he  became 
a  Qcnberof  the  British  Houseof  Commons  as  an  Irish  Nationalist, 
being  dected  for  South  Longford.  But  he  did  not  fulfil  the 
expecutioos  which  had  been  formed  on  the  strength  of  his 
calocial  reputation;  he  took  no  very  prominent  part  in  debate, 
and  gave  Uttle  evidence  of  his  undoubted  oratorical  gifts.  In 
igc?  he  retired  from  public  life.    lo  1858  he  had  married 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Bcojamin  Cronyn,  first  bishop  of 

Huron. 

See  John  Charles  Dent.  The  Last  Forty  Years:  Canada  Siaee  the 
Union  oS  1841  (a  vob..  Toronto,  x88i);  J.  S.  WUliaon.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party  (2  vols.,  London.  1904). 

BLAKB.  ROBERT  (1599-1657),  English  parliamentarian  and 
admiral,  was  bora  at  Bridgwater  in  Somersetshire.  The  day  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  baptised  on  the  a7th  of 
September  1599.  Blake  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-to-do 
merchant,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Bridgwater.  In  X615  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  entering 
at  first  St  Alban's  Hall,  but  removing  afterwards  to  Wadham 
College,  then  recently  founded. '  He  remained  at  the  tmiversity 
tiU  162 5,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  college  preferment.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life  with  certainty  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  An 
anonsrmous  Dutch  writer,  in  the  HoUandische  Mercurius  (165a), 
represents  him  as  saying  that  he  had  lived  in  Schiedam  "  for  five 
or  six  years  "  in  his  youth.  He  doubtless  engaged  in  trade,  and 
apparently  with  success.  When,  after  eleven  years  of  kingship 
without  parliaments,  a  pariiament  was  stmunoned  to  meet  in 
April  X640,  Blake  was  elected  to  represent  his  native  borough. 
This  parliament,  luuned  **  the  Short,"  was  dissolved  in  three 
weeks,  and  the  career  of  Blake  as  a  politician  was  suspended. 
Two  years  later  the  inevitable  conflict  begaiL  Blake  declared 
for  the  Parliament,  and  served  imder  Sir  John  Homer.  In  1643 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  forts  of  Bristol. 
This  he  stoutly  held  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Prince 
Rupert,  and  earned  the  approval  of  parliament  by  refusing  to 
surrender  his  post  till  duly  informed  of  the  capitulation.  In 
1644  he  gained  high  distinction  by  the  resolute  defence  of  Lyme 
in  Dorse^re.  llie  siege  was  raised  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  Blake  took  Taunton  by  surprise,  and  notwith- 
standing its  imperfect  defences  and  inadequate  supplies,  held  the 
town  for  the  Parliament  against  two  sieges  by  the  Royalists 
until  July  1645,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Fairfax.  In  1645  he 
re-entered  parliament  as  member  for  Taiuton,  when  the  Royalist 
Colonel  Windham  was  expelled. 

He  adhered  to  the  Parliamentary  party  after  the  king's  death, 
and  within  a  month  (February  1649)  was  appointed,  with 
Colonels  Dean  and  Popham,  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  imder 
the  title  <tf  General  of  the  Sea.  In  April  he  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Prince  Rupert,  who  with  the  Royalist  fleet  had  entered  the 
harbour  of  Kinsale  in  Irehmd.  There  he  blockaded  the  prince 
for  six  months;  and  when  the  latter,  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
hopeless  of  relief,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  the  fleet 
and  in  reaching  the  Tagus,  Blake  followed  him  thither,  and  again 
blockaded  him  for  some  months.  The  king  of  Portugal  refusing 
permission  for  Blake  to  attack  his  enemy,  the  hitter  made  re- 
prisals by  falling  on  the  Portuguese  fleet,  richly  laden,  returning 
from  BraziL  He  captured  seventeen  ships  and  bumt  three, 
bringing  his  prizes  home  without  molesUtion.  After  revictual- 
ling  his  fleet,  he  sailed  again,  captured  a  French  man-of-war,  and 
then  pursued  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  been  asked  to  go  away 
by  the  Portuguese  and  had  entered  the  Mediterranean.  In 
November  X650  Blake  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  Royalist 
squadron  near  Cartagena.  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted 
to  Blake,  and  he  received  a  grant  of  £xooo.  He  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  and  general  of  the  sea;  and  in  May 
following  he  took,  in  conjunction  with  Aysctie,  the  Sdlly  Islands. 
For  this  service  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  again  awarded 
him,  and  he  was  soon  after  made  a  member  of  Uie  coimdl  of 
state. 

In  X  65  2  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  made  great 
preparations  for  the  conflict.  In  March  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  given  to  Blake  for  nine  months;  and  in  the  middle  of 
May  the  Dutch  fleet  of  forty-five  ships,  led  by  their  great  admiral 
Tromp,  appeared  in  the  Downs.  Blake,  who  had  only  twenty 
ships,  sailed  to  meet  them,  and  the  battle  took  place  off  Dover 
on  the  19th  of  May.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  In  an  engagement 
of  four  or  five  hours,  lost  two  ships,  and  withdrew  under  cover 
of  darkness.  Attempts  at  accommodation  were  made  by  the 
sutes,  but  they  failed.    Early  in  July  war  was  formally  declared, 
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and  in  the  same  month  Blake  captured  a  large  part  of  the  Dutch 
fishery-fleet  and  the  twelve  men-of-war  that  formed  their  convoy. 
On  the  28th  of  September  Blake  and  Penn  again  encountered  the 
Dutch  fleet,  now  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and  Dc  Witt,  off 
the  Kentish  Knock,  defeated  it,  and  chased  it  for  two  days. 
The  Dutch  took  refuge  in  Goree.  A  third  battle  was  fought 
near  the  end  of  November.  By  this  time  the  ships  under  Blake's 
command  had  been  reduced  in  number  to  forty,  and  nearly  the 
half  of  these  were  useless  for  want  of  seamen.  Tromp,  who 
had  been  reinstated  in  command,  appeared  in  the  Downs,  with 
a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  besides  ten  fireships.  Blake,  nevertheless, 
risked  a  battle  off  Dungeness,  but  was  defeated,  and  withdrew 
into  the  Thames.  The  English  fleet  having  been  refitted,  put 
to  sea  again  in  February  1653;  and  on  the  i8th  Blake,  at  the 
head  of  eighty  ships,  encountered  Tromp  in  the  Channel.  The 
Dutch  force,  according  to  Clarendon,  numbered  100  ships  of 
war,  but  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Dutch,  only 
seventy.  The  battle  was  severe,  and  continued  through  three 
days,  the  Dutch,  however,  retreating,  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
shallow  waters  off  the  French  coast.  In  this  action  Blake  was 
severely  wounded.  The  three  English  admirals  put  to  sea  again 
in  May;  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  June  another  battle  was 
fought  near  the  North  Foreland.  On  the  first  day  Dean  and 
Monk  were  repulsed  by  Tromp;  but  on  the  second  day  the  scales 
were  turned  by  the  arrival  of  Blake,  and  the  Dutch  retreated  to 
the  Tezel 

Hi-health  now  compelled  Blake  to  retire  from  the  service  for 
a  time,  knd  he  did  not  appear  again  on  the  seas  for  about  eighteen 
months;  meanwhile  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Little  Parliament 
(Barebones's).  In  November  1654  he  was  selected  by  Cromwell 
to  conduct  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  to  exact  compensation 
from  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  the  piratical 
states  of  "North  Africa,  for  wrongs  done  to  English  merchants. 
This  mission  he  executed  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  with 
•complete  success.  Tunis  alone  dared  to  resist  his  demands,  and 
Tunis  paid  the  penalty  of  the  destruction  of  its  two  fortresses 
by  English  guns.  In  the  winter  of  X655-X656,  war  being  declared 
jigainst  Spain,  Blake  was  sent  to  cruise  off  Cadiz  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  shipping.  One  of  his 
captains  captured  a  part  of  the  Plate  fleet  in  September  1656. 
In  April  1657  Blake,  then  in  very  ill  health,  suffering  from 
dropsy  and  scurvy,  and  anxious  to  have  assistance  in  his  arduous 
duties,  heard  that  the  Plate  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  The  position  was  a  very 
strong  one,  defended  by  a  castle  and  several  forts  with  guns. 
Under  the  shelter  of  these  lay  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  drawn  up 
in  crescent  order.  Captain  Stayner  was  ordered  to  enter  the  bay 
and  fall  on  the  fleet.  This  he  did.  Blake  followed  him.  Broad- 
sides were  poured  into  the  castle  and  the  forts  at  the  same  time; 
and  soon  nothing  was  left  but  ruined  walls  and  charred  fragments 
of  burnt  ships.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  into  the  bay;  but 
suddenly,  and  fortunately  for  the  heroic  Blake,  it  shifted,  and 
carried  him  safely  out  to  sea.  ''  The  whole  action,"  says  Clar- 
endon, "  was  so  incredible  that  all  men  who  knew  the  place 
wondered  that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  soever  en- 
dowed, would  ever  have  undertaken  it;  and  they  could  hardly 
persuade  themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  done;  while 
the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  tht  belief  that  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a 
manner."  The  English  lost  one  ship  and  aoo  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  officers  and 
men;  and  a  very  costly  jewel  (diamond  ring)  was  presented  to 
Blake,  "  as  a  testimony,"  says  Cromwell  in  his  letter  of  loth 
June,  "of  our  own  and  the  parliament's  good  acceptance  of 
your  carriage  in  this  action."  "  This  was  the  last  action  of  the 
brave  Blake." 

After  again  cruising  for  a  time  off  Cadiz,  his  health  failing 
more  and  more,  he  was  compelled  to  make  homewards  before 
the  summer  was  over.  He  died  at  sea,  but  within  sight  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  17th  of  August  1657.  His  body  was  brought  to 
London  and  embalmed,  and  after  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich 
House  was  interred  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  Westminster 


Abbey.  In  166 1  Charles  II.  ordered  the  exhumation  of  Blake^ 
body,  with  those  of  the  mother  and  daughter  of  Cromwell  and 
several  others.  They  were  cast  out  of  the  abbey,  and  were 
rcburicd  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Margaret's.  "  But  that  regard," 
says  Johnson, "  which  was  denied  his  body  has  been  paid  to  his 
better  remains,  his  name  and  his  memory.  Nor  has  any  writer 
dared  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt 
of  wealth,and  love  of  his  country."  Clarendon  bears  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  his  excellence  as  a  commander: — "  He  was  the 
first  man  that  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  apparent  that 
the  sdence  might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  tht 
shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very  formidable,  but  were 
discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
could  be  rarely  hurt  by  them." 

A  life  of  Blake  is  included  in  the  work  entitled  Liees,  En^isk  and 
Foreitn.  Dr  Johnson  wrote  a  short  life  of  him,  and  in  1852  appeared 
Hepworth  Dixon's  fuller  narrative.  Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and 
General  at  Sea.  Much  new  matter  for  the  bioeraphy  of  Blake  will 
be  found  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  Relating  to  tke  First  Dutck  War, 
edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Navy  Records  Society  (1898-1899.) 

BLAKE.  WILLIAM  (1757-1827),  English  poet  and  painter^ 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  38th  of  November  1 7  57.  His  father, 
James  Blake,  kept  a  hosier'sshop  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square; 
and  from  the  scanty  education  which  the  young  artist  received, 
it  may  be  judged  that  the  drcumstances  of  the  family  were  not 
very  prosperous.  For  the  facts  of  William  Blake's  early  life 
the  world  is  indebted  to  a  little  book,  called  A  Falker*^ 
Memoirs  on  a  Ckild^  written  by  Dr  Malkin  in  1806.  Here  we 
learn  that  young  Blake  quickly  developed  a  taste  for  design, 
which  his  father  appears  to  have  had  sufficient  intelligence  to 
recognize  and  assist  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  the  age  of 
ten  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  drawing  school  kept  by  Henry  Pars 
in  the  Strand,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  already  cultivating 
his  own  tiste  by  constant  attendance  at  the  different  art  sale 
rooms,  where  he  was  known  as  the  "  little  connoisseur."  Here 
he  began  to  collect  prints  after  Michehmgelb,  and  Raphael, 
Diirer  and  Heemskerk,  while  at  the  school  in  the  Strand  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  drawing  from  the  antique.  After  four 
years  of 'this  preliminary  instruction  Blake  entered  upon  another 
branch  of  art  study.  In  1777  he  was  apprenticxd  to  James 
Basire,  an  engraver  of  repute,  and  with  him  he  remained  seven 
years.  His  apprenticeship  had  an  important  bearing  on  Blake's 
artistic  education,  and  marks  the  department  of  art  in  which 
he  was  made  technically  proficient.  In  1778,  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  continu^  his  early  study  from  the  antique,  and  had 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  drawing  from  the  living  modeL 

This  b  in  brief  all  that  b  known  of  Blake's  artistic  education. 
That  he  ever,  at  the  academy  or  elsewhere,  systematically 
studied  painting  we  do  not  know;  but  that  he  had  already 
begun  the  practice  of  water  colour  for  himself  is  ascertained. 
So  far,  however,  the  course  of  his  training  in  art  schools,  and 
under  Basire,  was  calculated  to  render  him  proficient  only  as  a 
draughtsman  and  an  engraver.  He  had  learned  how  to  draw, 
and  he  had  mastered  besides  the  practical  dlfiiculties  of  engraving, 
and  with  these  qualifications  he  entered  upon  his  career.  la  1 780 
he  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  con* 
jectured  to  have  been  executed  in  water  colours,  and  he  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  annual  exhibitions  up  to  the  year  1808. 
In  1782  he  married  Catherine  Boucher,  the  daughter  of  a  market- 
gardlener  at  Battersea,  with  whom  he  lived  always  on  affectionate 
terms,  and  the  young  couple  after  their  marriage  establidied 
themselves  in  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  Blake  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  rising  artists  of  his  time, 
amongst  them  Stothard,  Flaxman  and  Fuseli,  and  he  now  began 
to  see  something  of  literary  society.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Mathew,  in  Rathbone  Place,  he  used  to  recite  and  some* 
times  to  sing  poems  of  his  own  composition,  and  it  was  through 
the  influence  of  this  gentleman,  combined  with  that  of  Flaxman, 
that  BUke's  first  volume  of  poetry  was  printed  and  published  in 
X783.  From  this  time  forward  the  artist  came  before  the 
world  in  a  double  capadty.    By  education  as  well  as  native 
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Ya!enl,1fae  was  pledged  to  the  life  of  a  painter,  and  these  Poetical 
Shekkes,  though  they  are  often  no  more  than  the  utterances  of 
A  boy,  arc  no  less  decisive  in  marking  Blake  as  a  future 
poet 

Fcr  a  while  the  two  gifts  are  exhibited  in  association.  To 
the  dose  of  his  life  Blake  continued  to  print  and  publish,  after  a 
naiuier  of  his  own,  the  inventions  of  his  verse  illustrated  by 
oripnal  designs,  but  there  is  a  certain  period  in  his  career  when 
the  anion  of  the  two  gifts  is  peculiarly  close,  and  when  their 
service  to  <me  another  is  unquestionable.  In  1784  Blake,  moving 
iroffl  Green  Street,  set  up  in  company  with  a  fellow-pupil,  Parker, 
ts  print-seller  and  engraver  next  to  his  father's  house  in  Broad 
Street,  Golden  Square,  but  in  1787  this  partnership  was  severed, 
ud  he  established  an  independent  business  in  Poland  Street. 
It  was  from  this  house,  and  in  1787,  that  the  Songs  of  Innocence 
were  published,  a  work  that  must  always  be  remarkable  for 
beauty  both  of  verse  and  of  design,  as  well  as  for  the  singular 
method  by  which  the  two  were  combined  and  expressed  by  the 
artist.  Blake  became  in  fact  his  own  printer  and  publisher. 
He  engraved  upon  copper,  by  a  process  devised  by  himself,  both 
the  text  of  his  poems  and  the  surrounding  decorative  design, 
and  to  the  pages  printed  from  the  copper  plates  an  appropriate 
eoloaring  was  afterwards  added  by  hand.  The  poetic  genius 
already  discemible  in  the  first  volume  of  Poetic^  Sketches  is 
here  more  decisively  expressed,  and  some  of  the  songs  in  this 
volume  deserve  to  take  rank  with  the  best  things  of  their  kind  in 
our  literature.  In  an  age  of  enfeebled  poetic  style,  when  Words- 
worth, with  more  weighty  apparatus,  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun 
bis  reform  of  English  versification,  Blake,  unaided  by  any  con- 
temporary influence,  produced  a  work  of  fresh  and  living  beauty; 
and  if  the  Songs  of  Innocence  established  Blake's  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet,  the  setting  in  which  they  were  given  to  the  world 
proved  that  be  was  also  something  more.  For  the  full  develop- 
nent  of  his  artistic  powers  we  have  to  wait  Ull  a  later  date, 
but  here  at  least  he  exhibits  a  just  and  original  understanding  of 
the  sources  of  decorative  beauty.  Each  page  of  these  poems 
is  a  study  of  design,  full  of  invention,  and  often  wrought  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  artist  retained  to 
the  end  this  feeling  for  decorative  effect;  but  as  time  went  on, 
he  coosifkrably  enlarged  the  imaginative  scope  of  his  work, 
and  decoration  then  became  the  condition  rather  than  the  aim 
of  his  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinct  and  precious  qualities  of  this 
vohuae,  it  attracted  but  slight  attention,  a  fact  perhaps  not  very 
wonderful,  when  the  system  of  publication  is  taken  into  account 
Blake,  however,  proceeded  with  other  work  of  the  same  kind. 
The  sane  year  he  published  The  Book  of  Thel,  more  decidedly 
Dystk  in  its  poetry,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful  as  a  piece  of 
ihiurination;  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  followed  in 
1790;  and  in  1793  there  are  added  The  Gales  of  Paradise^  The 
VtixM  of  the  DaugfUers  of  Album,  and  some  other  "  Prophetic 
Books."  It  becomes  abundantly  dear  on  reaching  this  point 
ia  his  career  that  Blake's  utterances  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary 
roles.  The  Sengs  of  Experience,  put  forth  in  x  794  as  a  companion 
to  the  euiitT  Songs  of  Innocence,ut{or  the  most  part  intelligible 
and  coherent,  but  in  these  intervening  works  of  prophecy,  as 
they  were  called  by  the  author,  we  get  the  first  public  expression 
ol  that  phase  of  his  character  and  of  his  genius  upon  which  a 
charge  of  insanity  has  been  founded.  The  question  whether 
Blake  was  or  was  not  mad  seems  likely  to  remain  in  dispute, 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  at  different 
periods  ol  his  life  under  the  influence  of  illusions  for  which 
there  are  no  outward  facts  to  account,  and  that  much  of  what 
he  wrote  is  so  far  wanting  in  the  quality  of  sanity  as  to  be  without 
a  logkal  coherence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  dear  that 
ae  madnrw  imputed  to  Blake  could  equal  that  which  would  be 
iavolved  in  the  rejection  of  his  work  on  this  grotmd.  The  greatness 
of  Blake's  mind  is  even  better  established  than  its  frailty,  and  in 
ooandcring  the  work  that  he  has  left  we  must  remember  that 
ft  is  by  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  not  by  any  mental  defect, 
that  be  is  most  deariy  distinguished  from  his  fellows.  With 
the  pofaiicatkm  of  the  Songs  of  Experience  Blake's  poetic  career, 


so  far  at  least  as  ordinary  readers  are  concerned,  may  be  said  to 
close.  A  writer  of  prophecy  he  continued  for  many  years,  but 
the  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  poetry  are  those  earlier 
and  simpler  efforts,  supplemented  by  a  few  pieces  taken  from 
various  sources,  some  of  which  were  of  later  production.  But 
although  Blake  the  poet  ceases  in  a  general  sense  at  this  date, 
Blake  the  artist  is  only  just  entering  upon  his  career.  In  the 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
earlier  Books  qf  Proplucy,  the  two  gifts  worked  together  in 
perfect  balance  and  harmony;  but  at  this  point  the  supremacy 
of  the  artistic  faculty  asserts  itself,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  Blake  was  pre-eminently  a  designer  and  engraver.  The 
labour  of  poetical  composition  continues,  but  the  product 
passes  beyond  the  range  of  general  comprehension;  while,  with 
apparent  inconsistency,  the  work  of  the  artist  gains  steadily  in 
strength  and  coherence,  and  never  to  the  last  loses  its  hold  upoa 
the  understanding.  It  may  almost  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  his  earliest  poetic  work,  The  Songs  of  Innocence,  and  nearly 
his  latest  effort  in  design,  the  illustrations  to  The  Book  of  Job, 
take  rank  among  the  sanest  and  most  admirable  products  of 
his  genius.  Nor  is  the  fact,  astonishing  enough  at  first  sight, 
quite  beyond  a  possible  explanation.  As  Blake  advanced  in  his 
poeticcareer,he  was  gradually  hindered  and  finally  overpowered 
by  a  tendency  that  was  most  serviceable  to  him  in  design.  His 
inclination  to  substitute  a  symbol  for  a  conception,  to  make  an 
image  do  duty  for  an  idea,  became  an  insuperable  obstade  to 
literary  success.  He  endeavoured  constantly  to  treat  the 
intellectual  material  of  verse  as  if  it  could  be  moulded  into 
sensuous  form,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  as  the  ideas  to 
be  expressed  advanced  in  complexity  and  depth  of  meaning, 
his  poetic  gifts  became  gradually  more  inadequate  to  the  tMsk 
of  interpretation.  The  earlier  poems  dealing  with  simpler 
themes,  and  put  forward  at  a  time  when  the  bent  of  the  artist's 
mind  was  not  strictly  determined,  do  not  suffer  from  this  difficulty; 
the  symbolism  then  only  enriches  an  idea  of  no  intellectual 
intricacy;  but  when  Blake  began  to  concern  himself  with 
profounder  problems  the  want  of  a  more  logical  understanding  of 
language  made  itself  strikingly  apparent.  If  his  ways  of  thought 
and  modes  of  workmanship  had  not  been  developed  with  an 
intensity  almost  morbid,  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
distingidsh  and  keep  separate  the  double  functions  of  art  and 
literature.  As  it  is,  however,  he  remains  as  an  extreme  illustration 
of  the  ascendancy  of  the  artistic  faculty.  For  this  tendency  to 
translate  ideas  into  image,  and  to  find  for  every  thought,  however 
simple  or  sublime,  a  precise  and  sensuous  form,  is  of  the  essence 
of  pure  artistic  invention.  If  this  be  accepted  as  the  dominant 
bent  of  Blake's  genius,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  that  his  work  in 
art  should  have  strengthened  in  proportion  as  his  poetic  powers 
waned;  but  whether  the  explanation  satisfies  all  the  require* 
ments  of  the  dise  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  and  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  any  student  of  Blake's  career. 

In  1 796  Blake  was  actively  employed  in  the  work  of  illustnition. 
Edwards,  a  bookseller  of  New  Bond  Street,  projected  a  new 
edition  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Blake  was  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  work.  It  waste  have  been  issued  in  parts,  but  for 
some  reason  not  very  clear  the  enterprise  failed,  and  only  a 
first  part,  including  forty-three  designs,  was  given  to  the  world. 
These  designs  were  engraved  by  Blake  hlinself,  and  they  are 
interestlhg  not  only  for  their  own  merit  but  for  the  peculiar 
system  by  which  the  illustration  has  been  associated  with  the 
text.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  artist  had  executed 
original  designs  in  water-colour  for  the  whole  series,  and  these 
drawings,  537  in  number,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
records  of  Blake's  genius.  Gilchrist,  the  painter's  biographer, 
in  commenting  upon  the  engraved  plates,  regrets  the  absence 
of  colour, "  the  use  of  which  Blake  so  well  understood,  to  relieve 
his  simple  design  and  give  it  significance,"  and  an  examination 
of  the  original  water-colour  drawings  fully  supports  the  justice 
of  his  criticism.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  Blake 
was  introduced  by  Flaxman  to  the  poet  Hayley,  and  in  the  year 
I  Sox  he  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  that  he  should 
take  up  his  residence  at  Fdpham  in  Sussex.    The  mild  and 
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amhUe  poet  had  planned  to  write  a  life  of  Cowper,  and  for  the 
filustration  of  this  and  other  works  he  sought  Blake's  help  and 
companionship.  The  residence  at  Felpham  continued  for  three 
years,  partly  pleasant  and  partly  irksome  to  Blake,  but  appar- 
ently not  very  profitable  to  the  progress  of  his  art.  One  of  the 
annoyances  of  his  stay  was  a  malicious  prosecution  for  treason 
set  on  foot  by  a  common  soldier  whom  Blake  had  summarily 
ejected  from  his  garden;  but  a  more  serious  drawback  was  the 
increasing  irritation  which  the  painter  seems  to  have  experienced 
from  association  with  Hayley.  In  1 804  Blake  returned  to  London, 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  South  Moulton  Street,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  hb  residence  in  Felpham,  he  published,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  the  prophetic  books  called  the  JenuaUm^ 
The  Emanaiion  of  the  Cianl  Albion,  and  MUton*  The  first  of  these 
b  a  very  notable  performance  in  regard  to  artistic  invention. 
Many  of  the  designs  stand  out  from  the  text  in  complete  in- 
dependence, and  are  now  and  then  of  the  very  finest  <iuality. 

In  the  years  1804-1805  Blake  ^executed  a  series  of  designs 
in  illustration  of  Robert  Bkur's  The  Grave,  of  much  beauty  and 
grandeur,  though  showing  stronger  traces  of  imitation  of  Italian 
art  than  any  earlier  production.  These  designs  were  purchased 
from  the  artist  by  an  adventurous  and  unscrupulous  publisher, 
Cromek«  for  the  paltiy  sum  of  £21,  and  afterwards  published  in  a 
series  of  engravings  by  SchiavonettL  Despite  the  ill  treatment 
Blake  received  in  the  matter,  and  the  other  evils,  including 
a  quarrel  with  his  friend  Stothard  as  to  priority  of  invention 
of  a  design  illustrating  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  which  his 
assoqation  with  Cromek  involved,  the  book  gained  for  him  a 
larger  amount  of  popularity  than  he  at  any  other  time  secured. 
Stothard's  picture  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  was  exhibited  in 
1807,  and  in  1809  Blake,  in  emulation  of  his  rival's  success, 
having  himself  painted  in  water-colour  a  picture  of  the  same 
subject,  <q)ened  an  exhibition,  and  drew  up  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
curious  and  interesting,  and  containing  a  very  valuable  criticism 
of  Chaucer. 

The  remainder  of  the  artist's  life  is  not  outwardly  eventful. 
In  1813  he  formed,  through  the  introduction  of  George  Cumber- 
land of  Bristol,  a  i^uable  friendship  with  John  Linnell  and  other 
rising  water<olour  painters.  Amongst  the  group  Blake  seems 
to  have  found  special  sympathy  in  the  society  of  John  Varley, 
who,  himself  addicted  to  astrology,  encouraged  Bbike  to  cultivate 
his  gift  of  inspired  vision;  and  it  is  probably  to  this  influence 
that  we  are  indebted  for  several  curious  drawings  made  from 
visions,  especially  the  celebrated  "  ghost  of  a  flea  "  and  the  very 
humorous  portrait  of  the  builder  of  the  Pyramids.  In  x8ai 
Blake  removed  to  Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  died 
on  the  xath  of  August  1827.  The  chief  work  of  these  last  years 
was  the  splendid  series  of  engraved  designs  in  illustration  of  the 
book  of  Job.  Here  we  find  the  highest  imaginative  qualities 
of  Blake's  art  united  to  the  technical  means  of  expression 
which  he  best  understood.  Both  the  invention  and  the  engraving 
are  in  all  ways  remarkable,  and  the  series  may  fairly  be  cited  in 
support  of  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  genius.  None  of  his  works 
is  without  the  trace  of  that  peculiar  artistic  instinct  and  power 
which  seizes  the  pictorial  element  of  ideas,  simple  or  sublime, 
and  translates  them  into  the  appropriate  language  of  sense; 
but  here  the  double  faculty  finds  the  happiest  exercise.  The 
grandeur  of  the  theme  is  duly  reflected  in  the  simple  and  sublime 
images  of  the  artist's  design,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  plates 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  artist  over  the  expressional 
resources  of  human  form,  as  well  as  his  sympathy  with  the 
imaginative  significance  of  his  subject. 

A  life  of  Blake,  with  selections  from  his  works,  by  Alexander 
Gilchrist,  was  published  in  1863  (new  edition  by  W.  G.  Robertson. 
1906):  in  1868  A.  C.  Swinburne  published  a  critical  essay  on  his 
genius,  remarkable  for  a  full  examination  of  the  Prophetic  Books, 
and  in  1874  William  Michael  Rossetti  published  a  memoir  prrfixed 
to  an  edition  of  the  poems.  I  n  1 893  appeared  The  Worhs  of  William 
Blahe,  edited  by  E.  j.  Ellis  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  But  for  a  lone  time 
all  the  editors  paid  too  little  attention  to  a  correct  following  of 
Blake's  own  MSS.  The  text  of  .the  poems  was  finally  edited  with 
exemplary  care  and  thoroughness  by  John  Sampson  in  his  edition 
of  the  Poetical  Worh$  (1905).  which  has  rescued  Blake  from  the 
"  improvemenu "  of  previous  editors.    See  also  The  Litters  of 


Wittiam  Blahe,  tateOm  wiA  a  Life  hy  Freierieh  Talham;  edited 
by  A.  G.  B.  RuaseU  (1906):  and  Basil  de  SeUnoourt.  WiUiam  Biaka 

(1909).  0.  C.  C.) 

BLAKELOCK.  RALPH  ALBERT  (1847-  ),  Americmn 
painter,  was  bom  in  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1847. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1867. 
In  art  he  was  self-tauj^t  and  markedly  original.  Until  iU-bealtli 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  most 
prolific  worker,  his  subjects  including  pictures  of  North  Ameriaus 
Indian  life,  and  landscapes — notably  such  canvases  as  "The 
Indian  Fisherman";  "Ta-wo-koka:  or  Cirde  Dance*'; 
"SUvery  Moonlight";  "A  WaterfaU  by  Moonlight";  "SoH- 
tude";  and  "  Moonlight  on  Long  Island  Sound." 

BLAKENET,  WILUAM  BUKENET.  Bason  (1672-1761). 
British  soldier,  was  bom  atJtfount  Blakeoey  in  Limerick  in  167  a. 
Destined  by  his  father  for  politics,  he  soon  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  a  military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  headed 
the  tenants  in  defending  the  Blakeney  estate  against  the  Ra|>- 
parees.  As  a  volimteer  he  went  to  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Venlo  in  1702  won  his  commission.  He  served  as 
a  subaltern  throughout  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  drill  troops  by  signal  of  drum  or  colour. 
For  many  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  served  unnoticed, 
and  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  before  he  beosme  a  colond. 
This  neglect,  which  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  hostility  of  Lord 
Vemey,  ceased  when  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed 
colond  of  Blakeney's  regiment,  and  thenceforward  his  advance 
was  rapid.  Brigadier-general  in  the  Cartagena  expedition  of 
X741,  and  major-generaJ  a  little  later,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Stirling  Castle  against 
the  Highlanders  in  1745.  Two  years  later  George  U.  made  him 
lieutenant-general  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Minorca.  The 
govemor  of  that  island  never  set  foo(  in  it,  and  Blakeney  was 
left  in  command  for  ten  years. 

In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  preluded  by  a  swift  descent 
of  the  French  on  Minorca.  Fifteen  thousand  troops  tmdcr 
marshal  the  due  de  Richelieu,  escorted  by  a  strong  squadron 
under  the  marquis  de  la  Gallisonni^re,  landed  on  the  island  on 
the  x8th  of  April,  and  at  once  began  the  siege  of  Fort  St  Philip, 
where  Blakeney  commanded  at  most  some  5000  soldiers  and 
workmen.  The  defence,  in  spite  of  crumbling  walls  and  rotted 
gun  platforms,  had  already  lasted  a  month  when  a  British  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  the  Hon.  John  Byng  appeared.  La  Gallison- 
niire  and  Byng  fought,  on  the  20th  of  May,  an  indecisive  battle, 
after  which  the  relieving  squadron  sailed  away  and  Blakeney 
was  left  to  his  fate.  A  second  expedition  subsequently  appeared 
off  Minorca,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  for  after  a  heroic  resistance 
of  seventy-one  days  the  old  general  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  the  fort  to  Richelieu  (April  x8-June  28, 1756).  Only 
the  ruined  fortifications  were  the  prize  of  Uie  victors.  Blakeney 
and  his  little  garrison  were  transported  to  Gibraltar  with  absolute 
liberty  to  serve  again.  Byng  was  tried  and  executed ;  Blakeney, 
on  his  return  to  England,  found  himself  the  hero  of  the  nation. 
Rewards  came  freely  to  the  veteran.  He  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Enniskillen  regiment  of  infantry,  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
Baron  Blakeney  of  Mount  Blakeney  in  the  Irish  peerage.  A 
little  later  Van  Most's  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  Dublin,  and 
his  popularity  continued  unabated  for  the  short  remainder  of 
his  Ufe.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1761,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Memoirs  of  General  WiOiam  Blaheney  (1757). 

BUKESLEY,  JOSEPH  WILUAMS  (1808-1885),  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March  1808,  and  was 
educated  at  St  Psul's  school,  London,  and  at  Corpus  Christ!  and 
Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  183 1  he  was  elected  a  fellow, 
and  in  1839  a  tutor  of  Trinity.  In  1833  he  took  holy  orders,  and 
from  1845  <o  1S73  held  the  college  living  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 
Over  the  signature  "  Hertfordshire  Incumbent "  he  contributed 
a  large  number  of  letters  to  The  Times  on  the  leading  social  and 
political  subjects  of  the  day,  and  he  also  wrote  many  reviews  of 
books  for  that  paper.  In  1863  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Canter- 
bury, and  in  1872  dean  of  Lincoln.    Dean  BUkesley  was  the 
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of  the  first  English  Lift  6f  ArisMle  (i839)»  an  edition  of 
Haodotns  (1852-1854)  in  the  BiUiotkeca  Classica,  and  Pour 
Maatks  iu  Aigeria  (1859).    He  died  on  the  i8th  of  April  1885. 

BLAHIRB;  SUSAHWA  (i747-x794)>  English  poet,  daughUr  of 
a  Cambeziand  yeoman,  was  born  at  Cardew  Hall,  near  Dakton, 
IB  Jaaoary  1 747.  Her  mother  died  while  she  was  a  child,  and  she 
was  brmi^t  up  by  her  aunt,  a  Mrs  Simpson  of  Thackwood,  who 
sent  her  niece  to  the  viUage  school  at  Raughton  Head.  Susanna 
Bbmire's  earliest  poem  is  "  Written  in  a  Churchyard,  on  seeing 
a  number  of  cattle  gnaing,"  in  imitation  of  Gray.  She  lived  an 
■DtvcBtful  life  amcHig  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  her 
giiety  and  good-humour  made  her  a  favourite  in  rustic  society. 
In  1767  her  elder  sister  Sarah  married  Colonel  Graham  of  Gart- 
BMoe.  **  An  Epistle  to  her  friends  at  Gartmore  "  gives  a  playful 
desaxptioa  of  the  monotonous  simplicity  of  her  life.  To  her 
Ptrthshire  visits  her  songs  in  the  Scottish  vernacular  are  no 
doobt  partly  due.  Her  chief  friend  was  Catharine  Gilpin  of 
Scild^  Castle.  The  two  ladies  spent  the  winters  together  in 
Caxhak,  and  wrote  poems  in  common.  Susanna  Blamire  died 
in  Carlisle  on  the  5th  of  April  1794.  The  poems  which  were  not 
ooflccted  during  her  lifetime,  were  first  published  in  1843  by 
Henry  Lonsdale  as  The  Poelicai  Works  oj  Miss  Susanna  Blamire^ 
"ike  Muse  0/  Cumberland,"  with  a  memoir  by  Mr  Patrick 
MaxwelL  Some  of  her  songs  rank  among  the  very  best  of  north- 
OBoatry  lyrics.  "  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire  "  and  "  What 
aib  this  heart  o'  mine,"  are  well  known,  and  were  included  in 
Johnsoo*s  Scot^  Musical  Museum, 

WUiMC  Gean  Joseph  Chaales)  LOUIS  (i8ii-x88a),  French 
pohtidaa  and  histtfrian,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October  181 1 
at  Madrid,  where  his  lather  held  the  post  of  inspector-general  of 
faaaoe  under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Faih'ng  to  receive  aid  from 
Foao  di  Borgo,  his  mother's  uncle,  Louis  Blanc  studied  law  in 
Fuis,  Gving  in  poverty,  and  became  a  contributor  to  various 
jonmals.  In  the  Rnue  du  firogriSf  which  he  founded,  he  published 
ia  1839  his  study  on  L'Organisaiion  du  travail,  llie  principles 
hid  down  in  this  famous  essay  form  the  key  to  Louis  Blanc's 
whole  political  career.  He  attributes  all  the  evils  that  afflict 
society  to  the  pressure  of  competition,  whereby  the  weaker  are 
driven  to  the  wall.  He  demanded  the  equalization  of  wages,  and 
the  merging  of  personal  interests  in  the  common  good — "d 
ikaam  stlam  ses  besoins,  de  chacun  sdon  scs  faculiis"  This  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  '*  social  workshops,"  a  sort 
of  ONDbined  co-operative  sodety  and  trade-union,  where  the 
workmen  in  each  trade  were  to  imite  their  efforts  for  their 
anamon  benefit.  In  1841  he  published  his  HisUnre  de  dix  ans 
^jp-sS^o^  an  attack  iqwn  the  monarchy  of  July.  It  ran  through 
foor  editions  in  four  years. 

In  1847  he  published  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  HisUnre  de  la 
MisaiwHoH  Pranfoise.  Its  publication  was  interrupted  by  the 
levoltttion  of  1848,  when  Louis  Blanc  became  a  member  of  the 
pnvisicmal  sovemmenL  It  was  on  his  motion  that,  on  the  25  th 
of  Febmary,  the  government  undertook  "  to  guarantee  the 
rn^net  of  the  workmen  by  work  ";  and  though  his  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  labour  was  refused — ^as 
beyond  the  competence  of  a  provisional  government — he  was 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  government  labour  commission 
iCommissieu  du  Couoemement  pour  les  travailleurs)  established 
at  the  Luxembourg  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  labour 
qnestiom.  On  the  loth  of  May  he  renewed,  in  the  National 
AsKmbly,  his  proposal  for  a  ministry  of  labour,  but  the  temper 
ef  the  majority  was  hostile  to  socialism,  and  the  proposal  was 
again  rejected.  His  responsibility  for  the  disastrous  experiment 
of  the  national  workshops  he  himself  denied  in  his  Appel  aux 
keuMites  gens  (Paris,  1849),  written  in  London  after  his  flight; 
Imt  by  the  insurgent  mob  of  the  x  5th  of  May  and  by  the  victorious 
Moderates  alike  he  was  regarded  as  responsible.  Between  the 
snscaUOes,  who  tried  to  force  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
and  the  national  guards,  who  maltreated  him,  he  was  neariy  done 
to  death.  Rescued  with  difficulty,  he  escaped  with  a  false 
paaqxict  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to  London;  in  his  absence  he 
coodemaed  by  the  special  tribunal  established  at  Bourges, 
eaukmadam,  to  dqiortation.    Against  trial  and  sentence  he 


alike  protested,  devdoping  his  protest  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Nouveau  Monde^  a  review  puMished  in  Paris  under  his  direction. 
These  he  afterwards  collected  and  published  as  Pagu  de  rkistoire 
de  la  riwdutioH  de  1848  (Brussels,  1850). 

During  his  stay  in  Eng^d  he  made  use  of  the  unique  collection 
of  materials  for  the  revolutionary  period  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum  to  complete  his  HisUnre  dela  Eivolulien  Pranqaise 
12  vols.  (1847-1862).  In  1858  he  published  a  reply  to  Lord 
Normanby's  A  Year  of  Revolutiou  in  Paris  (1858),  which  he 
developed  later  into  his  Histoire  de  la  rivoluiion  de  1848  (a  vols., 
1870-1880).  As  far  back  as  1839  Louis  Blanc  had  vehemently 
opposed  the  idea  of  a  Napoleonic  restoration,  predicting  that  it 
would  be  "  despotism  without  glory,"  "  the  Empire  without  the 
Emperor."  He  therefore  remained  in  exile  till  the  faU  of  the 
Second  Empire  in  September  1870,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  served  as  a  private  in  the  national  guard.  On  the  8th 
of  February  187 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  republic  was  "  the 
necessary  form  of  national  sovereignty,"  and  voted  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war;  yet,  though  a  member  of  the  extreme 
Left,  he  was  too  dear-minded  to  sympathize  with  the  Commune, 
and  exerted  his  influence  in  vain  on  the  side  of  moderation.  In 
1878  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  presidency  and  the  senate. 
In  January  1879  he  introduced  into  the  chamber  a  proposal  for 
the  amnesty  of  the  Communists,  which  was  carried.  This  was 
his  last  important  acL  His  declining  years  were  darkened  by 
ill-health  and  by  the  death,  in  1876,  of  his  wife  (Christina  Groh), 
an  Englishwoman  whom  he  had  married  in  1865.  He  died  at 
Cannes  on  the  6th  of  December  x  882,  and  on  the  x  2th  of  December 
received  a  state  funeral  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre-Lachaise. 

Louis  Blanc  possessed  a  picturesque  and  vivid  style,  and 
considerable  power  of  research;  but  the  fervour  with  which  he 
expressed  his  convictions,  while  pladng  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
orators,  tended  to  turn  his  historical  writings  into  political 
pamphlets.  His  political  and  social  ideas  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  socialism  in  France.  His 
Discours  polUiques  (1847-1881)  was  published  in  X882.  His 
most  important  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
Lettres  sur  VAngleterre  (1866-X867),  Dix  annies  de  Vkistoire  de 
VAngleUrre  (x879-x88x),  and  Questions  d'ai^ourd'kui  et  de  demain 

(1873-X884). 
See  L.  Fiaux.  Louis  Blanc  (X883). 

BLANC,  MONT,  the  cuhninating  point  (15,782  ft)  of  the 
mountain  range  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  is  divided  unequiUly  between  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  actual  higlrest  summit  is  wholly  French 
and  is  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  Alps,  and  in  Europe  also,  if  certain 
peaks  in  the  (Caucasus  be  excluded.  At  (jeneva  the  mountain 
was  in  former  days  named  the  Montague  Maudite,  but  the 
present  name  seems  to  have  been  always  used  locally.  On  the 
north  is  the  valley  of  Chamonix,  and  on  the  east  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Aosta.  Among  the  great  gladers  which  stream  from  the 
peak  the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Bossons  and  Taconnaz 
(northern  slope)  and  of  Brenva  and  Miage  (southern  slope). 
The  first  ascent  was  made  in  x  786  by  two  (Thamonix  men,  Jacques 
Balmat  and  Dr  Michel  Paccaxd,  and  the  second  in  x  787  by  Balmat 
with  two  local  men.  Later  in  X787  H.  B.  de  Saussure  made  the 
third  ascent,  memorable  in  many  respects,  and  was  followed  a 
week  kter  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  the  first  Englishman  to  gain  the 
top.  These  ascents  were  all  made  from  Chamonix,  which  is  still 
the  usual  starting  point,  though  routes  have  been  forced  up  the 
peak  from  nearly  every  side,  those  on  the  Italian  side  being  much 
steeper  than  that  from  Chaimonix.  The  ascent  from  Chamonix 
is  now  frequently  made  in  sunmier  (rardy  in  winter  also),  but, 
owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  mountain,  the  view  is  unsatis- 
factory, thou^  very  extensive  (Lyons  is  visible).  There  is  an  inn 
at  the  Grands  Mulets  (9909  ft).  In  1890  M.  Vallot  built  an 
observatory  and  shdter  hut  (x4,3X9  ft)  on  the  Bosses  du  Droma- 
daire  (north-west  ridge  of  the  mountain),  and  in  X893  T.  J.  C. 
Janssen  constructed  an  observatory  just  bdow  the  very  sununxt 

SeeCDurier,  Le  Mont  BtancUth  ed..  Paris.  1897)  ;C.E.  Mathews. 
The  Annals  rf  Mont  Blanc  (London    1898) ;    P.  GQnfddt.  Der 
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Monlhianc  (Berlin,  1894.  also  a  French  transtation,  Geneva,  1899); 
L.  Kurz.  Climbers'  GuvU  to  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  section  vi. 
(London.  1893);  L.  Kurz  and  X.  Imfeld,  Cartt  d4  la  ehafne  du  Mont 
Blanc  (1896,  new  edition  1905).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BLANCHARD,  SAMITEL  UKAN  (i8o4-x845)»  Bntiah  author 
and  journalist,  the  son  o(  a  painter  and  glazier,  was  bom  at  Great 
Yarmouth  on  the  xsth  of  May  1804.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Olave's  school,  Southwark,  and  then  became  derk  to  a  proctor 
in  Doctors'  Commons.  At  an  early  age  he  developed  literary 
tastes,  contributing  dramatic  sketches  to  a  paper  called  Drama, 
For  a  short  time  he  was  a  member  of  a  travelling  dramatic 
company,  but  subsequently  became  a  proof-reader  in  London, 
and  wrote  for  the  Monthly  Magazine,  In  1827  he  was  made 
secretaxy  of  the  Zoological  Society,  a  post  which  he  held  for  three 
years.  In  1828  he  published  Lyric  OferingSt  dedicated  to  Charles 
Lamb.  He  had  a  very  varied  journalistic  experience,  editing  in 
succession  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  True  Sun^  the  ComtilU' 
tionalf  the  Court  Journal,  the  Courier^  and  George  Crutkshank*s 
Omnibus;  and  from  184X  till  his  death  he  was  connected  with 
the  Examiner.  In  1846  Bulwer-Lytton  collected  a  niuiber  of  his 
prose-essays  imder  the  title  Sketches  of  Life,  to  which  a  memoir  of 
the  author  was  prefixed.  His  verse  was  collected  in  X876  by 
Blanchard  Jerrold.  Over-work  broke  down  his  strength,  and, 
unnerved  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  on 
the  15th  of  February  1845. 

His  eldest  son,  Sidney  Laman  Blanchasd,  who  wias  the  author 
of  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  India,  died  in  1883. 

BLANCHE,  JACQUES  ^ILB  (1861-  ),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Paris.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  cosmopolitan  education, 
and  was  brought  up  at  Passy  in  a  house  once  belonging  to  the 
princesse  de  Lamballe,  which  still  retained  the  atmosphere  of 
18th-century  elegance  and  refinement  and  influenced  his  taste 
and  work.  Although  he  received  some  instmction  in  painting 
from  Gervex,  he  may  be  regarded  as  self-taught.  He  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter;  his  art  is  derived  from 
French  and  English  sources,  refined,  sometimes  super-elegant, 
but  full  of  character.  Among  his  chief  works  are  his  portraits  of 
his  father,  of  Pierre  Louys,  the  Thaulow  family,  Aubrey  Beardsley 
and  Yvette  GuilberL 

BLANCHE  OF  CASTILE  (zi88-x252),  wife  of  Louis  Vin.  of 
France,  third  daughter  of  Alphonso  Vlll.,  king  of  Castile,  and  of 
Eleanor  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  was  bom  at  Valencia. 
In  consequence  of  atreaty  between  Philip  Augustus  and  John  of 
En^and,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  former's  son,  Louis,  and  was 
brought 'to  France,  in  the  spring  of  1200,  by  John's  mother 
Eleanor.  On  the  22nd  of  May  x  200  the  treaty  was  finally  signed, 
John  ceding  with  his  niece  the  fiefs  of  Issoudun  and  Gracay, 
together  with  those  that  Andr6  de  Chavigny,  lord  of  Ch&teauroux, 
held  in  Berry,  of  the  English  crown.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
the  next  day,  at  Portmort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  John's 
domains,  as  those  of  Philip  lay  under  an  interdict. 

Blanche  first  displayed  her  great  qualities  in  x  2 16,  when  Louis, 
who  on  the  death  of  John  claimed  the  English  crown  in  her  right, 
invaded  England,  only  to  find  a  united  nation  against  him.  Philip 
Augustus  refused  to  help  his  son,  and  Blanche  was  his  sole 
support.  The  queen  established  herself  at  Calais  and  organized 
two  fleets,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Eustace  the  Monk, 
and  an  army  under  Robert  of  Courtenay;  but  all  her  resolution 
and  energy  were  in  vain.  Although  it  would  seem  that  her 
masterful  temper  exercised  a  sensible  influence  upon  her 
husband's  gentler  character,  her  r6Ie  during  his  reign  (x  2aj-z  226) 
is  not  well  known.  Upon  his  death  he  left  Blanche  regent  and 
guardian  ol  his  children.  Of  her  twelve  or  thirteen  children,  six 
had  died,  and  Louis,  the  heir— nfterwards  the  sainted  Louis  IX., 
—was  but  twelve  years  old.  The  situation  was  critical,  for  the 
hard-won  domains  of  the  house  of  Capet  seemed  likely  to  fall  to 
pieces  during  a  minority.  Blanche  had  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  afifairs  alone,  to  break  up  a  league  of  the  barons  (X226),  and  to 
repel  the  attack  of  the  king  of  England  (x  930).  But  her  energy 
aiid  firmness  overcame  all  dangers.  There  was  an  end  to  the 
calumnies  circulated  against  her,  based  on  the  poetical  homage 
rendered  her  by  Theobald  IV.,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the 


prolonged  stay  in  Paris  of  the  papal  legate,  Romano  Bonaventura, 
cardinal  of  Sant'  Angelo.  The  nobles  were  awed  by  her  warlike 
preparations  or  won  over  by  adroit  diplomacy,  and  their  league 
was  broken  up.  St  Louis  owed  his  realm  to  his  mother,  but 
he  himself  always  remained  somewhat  under  the  spell  of  her 
imperious  personality.  After  he  came  of  age  ( x  236)  her  influence 
upon  him  may  still  be  traced.  In  x  248  she  again  became  regent, 
during  Louis  IX. 's  absence  on  the  crxisade,  a  project  which  she 
had  strongly  opposed.  In  the  disasters  which  followed  she  main- 
tained peace,  while  draining  the  land  of  men  and  money  to  aid 
her  son  in  the  East.  At  last  her  strength  failed  her.  She  fell  ill 
at  Melun  in  November  1252,  and  was  taken  to  Paris,  but  lived 
only  a  few  days.    She  was  buried  at  Maubuisson. 

Besides  the  works  of  Toinville  and  William  of  Nansis.  see  £lie 
Berser,  "  Histoire  de  Blanche  de  Castille.  reine  de  France,"  in 
BHaiothtque  des  icoles  francaises  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome,  vol.  hex. 
(Paris,  189O;  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  "  Vie  de  Saint  Louis."  ed  by 
J.  de  Gaulle  for  the  SociitS  de  Vhistoire  de  France  (6  vols.,  1847— 
1851):  and  Paulin  Paris,  "  Nou\*elles  recherches  sur  lea  mceurs  de  la 
reine  Blanche  et  de  Thibaud,"  in  Cabinet  kistorique  (1838). 

BLANCH  FEE,  or  Blanch  Holding  (from  Fr.  blanc,  white), 
an  ancient  tenure  in  Scottish  land  law,  the  duty  payable  beixig  in 
silver  or  white  money  in  contradistinction  to  gold.  The  phrase 
was  afterwards  applied  to  any  holding  of  which  the  quit-rent  waf 
merely  nominal,  such  as  a  penny,  a  peppercora,  &c 

BLANDFORD,  or  Blandfoso  Fosum,  a  market  town,  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  northem  parliamentary  division  of 
Dorsetshire,  England,  on  the  Stour,  19  m.  N.W.  of  Bournemouth 
by  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  railway.  Fop.  (x9ox)  3649.  The 
town  is  ancient  Jbut  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
x8th  century.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  rl»««{f>f| 
building,  was  built  in  1732.  There  are  a  grammar-school 
(founded  in  1521  at  Milton  Abbas,  transferred  to  Blandford  in 
X775)i  a  Blue  0>at  school  (1729),  and  other  educational  charities. 
Remnants  of  a  mansion  of  tjie  X4th  century,  Damoiy  Court,  are 
seen  in  a  farmhouse,  and  an  adjoining  Perpendicular  chapel  is 
used  as  a  bam.  There  are  numerous  eariy  earthworks  on  the 
chalk  lulls  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fine  modem  mansion  of 
Bryanston,  in  the  park  adjoining  the  town,  is  the  seat  of  Lord' 
Portman.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen, 
and  12  councillors.    Area,  145  acres. 

BLANDRATA,  or  Biandsata,  GIORGIO  (c.  x 5x5-1 588). 
Italian  physician  and  polemic,  who  came  of  the  De  Blandrate 
family,  powerful  from  the  early  part  of  the  X3th  century,  was 
bom  at  Saluxzo,  the  youngest  son  of  Bernardino  Blandrata. 
He  graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  MontpeUier  in  1533,  and 
specialized  in  the  functional  and  nervous  disorders  of  women. 
In  X544  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Transylvania; 
in  1553  he  was  with  Aldati  in  the  Orisons;  in  1557  he  spent  a 
year  at  Geneva,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Calvin,  who  dis- 
trusted him.  He  attended  the  English  wife  (Jane  Stafford)  of 
(^unt  Celso  Massimiliano  Martinengo,  preacher  of  the  Italian 
church  at  (jeneva,  and  fostered  anti-trinitarian  opinions  in  that 
church.  In  X558  he  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  Poland, 
where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  heretical  party  at  the  synods 
of  Pinc26w  (X558)  and  Ksionzh  (X560  and  X562).  His  point 
was  the  suppression  of  extremes  of  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  a 
confession  literally  drawn  from  Scripture.  He  obtained  the 
position  of  court  physician  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  Milanese 
Bona  Sforza.  She  had  been  instrumental  in  the  burning  (X539) 
of  Catharine  Wcygel,  ^t  the  age  of  eighty,  for  anti-trinitaxian 
opinions;  but  the  writings  of  Ochino  had  altered  hu  views, 
which  were  ixmr  anti-Catholic  In  1563  Blandrata  tranafcrred 
his  services  to  the  Ttansylvanian  court,  where  the  daughters 
of  his  patroness  were  married  to  ruling  pzincea.  He  revisited 
Poland  (1576)  in  the  train  of  Stephen  B&thory,  whose  tolerance 
permitted  the  propagation  of  heresies;  and  when  (X579)  Chiisp 
topher  B&thory  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Tkansylvania, 
Blandrata  found  means  of  conciliating  them.  Throughout  his 
career  be  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Ludovico  and 
Alphonso,  the  former  being  canon  of  Saluzso.  In  Tkansj^vania, 
Blandrata  co-operated  with  Francis  D&vid  (d.  1579),  the  anti- 
trinitaxian  bishop,  but  in  X  5  78  two  circumstances  broke  the 
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eouKzioii.  Bhndnta  was  charged  with  "  Italian  vice "; 
Divid  renottBced  the  worship  of  Christ.  To  influence  D4vid, 
BUfldrata  sent  for  Fatistus  Socinus  from  Basel.  Socinus  was 
Divid's  guest,  but  the  discussion  between  them  led  to  no  result. 
At  the  instance  of  BIandrata»  D&vid  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  prison  at  D€v9.  (in  which  he  died)  on  the  charge  of  innovation. 
Having  amassed  a  fortune,  Blandrata  returned  to  the  com- 
muoion  of  Rome.  His  end  is  obscure.  According  to  the  Jesuit, 
jicab  Wujek,  he  was  strangled  by  a  nephew  (Giorgio,  son  of 
Alphonso)  in  May  1 588.  He  published  a  few  polemical  writings, 
some  in  conjunction  with  Divid. 

See  Malacame.  Ccmmentario  delle  Opere  e  ifUe  Vicende  di  G. 
Biaadraia  (Padova,  1814):  Wallace,  Anti'trtnitarian  Biography, 
vol  0.(1850).  (A. Go.*) 

BLAME,  SIR  GILBERT  (i  749-1 S34),  Scottish  physician, 
vas  bom  at  Blaneficld,  Ayrshire,  on  the  29th  of  August  1749. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  shortly  after 
his  removal  to  London  became  private  physician  to  Lord  Rodney, 
vhom  he  accompanied  to  the  West  Indies  in  1 779.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  fleet  by  attention  to  the  diet  of  the 
sailoTa  and  by  enforcing  due  sanitary  precautions,  and  it  was 
largely  through  him  that  in  1795  the  use  of  lime-juice  was  made 
(^iigatory  throughout  the  navy  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 
Enjoying  a  number  of  court  and  hospital  appointments  he  built 
up  a  good  practice  for  himself  in  London,  and  the  government 
constantly  consulted  him  on  questions  of  public  hygiene.  He 
was  made  a  baronet  in  181 2  in  reward  for  the  services  he  rendered 
in  connexion  with  the  return  of  the  Walcheren  expedition. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  June  1834.  Among  his  works 
«ere  Obsenations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen  (1795)  and  Elements 
«/  Medical  Logic  (1819). 

BLANFORD,  WILUAM  THOMAS  (1832-1905),  English 
geologist  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of 
Oaober  1832.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  in  Brighton 
and  Paris,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  mercantile  career 
spent  two  yesirs  in  a  business  house  at  Civita  Vecchia.  On  return- 
ing to  England  in  185 1  he  wjis  induced  to  enter  the  newly  estab- 
Itsiaed  Royal  School  of  Mines,  which  his  younger  brother  Henry 
F.  BUnford  ( 1834- 1893),  afterwards  head  of  the  Indian  Meteoro- 
logical Department,  had  already  joined;  he  then  spent  a  year 
is  the  mining  school  at  Freiburg,  and  towards  the  close  of  1854 
both  he  and  his  brother  obtained  po&Xs  on  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India.  In  that  service  he  remained  for  twenty-seven  years, 
retiring  in  1882.  He  was  engaged  in  various  parts  of  India,  in 
the  Raniganj  coalfield,  in  Bombay,  and  in  the  coalfield  near 
Takhir,  where  boulders  considered  to  have  been  ice-bome 
«tre  found  in  the  Talchir  strata — a  remarkable  discovery  con- 
trmed  by  subsequent  observations  of  other  geologists  in  equiva- 
lent strata  dsewhere.  His  attention  was  given  not  only  to 
SR^ogy  but  to  zoology,  and  especially  to  the  land-mollusca  and 
to  the  vertebrates.  In  1866  he  was  attached  to  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  accompanying  the  army  to  Mfigdala  and  back; 
aod  in  1871-1872  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Persian 
Boundazy  Commission.  The  best  use  was  made  of  the  excep- 
tiooal  opportunities  of  studying  the  natural  history  of  those 
countries.  For  his  many  contributions  to  geological  science 
Dr  BUnford  was  in  1883  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the 
Ccok)gical  Society  of  London;  and  for  his  labours  on  the  zoology 
^  geology  <A  British  India  he  received  in  1901  a  royal  medal 
fiom  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  been  elected  F.R.S.  in  1874, 
ud  was  chosen  president  of  the  (Geological  Society  in  1888. 
He  was  created  CLE.  in  1904.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd 
of  June  1905.  His  principal  publications  were:  Observations 
«s  tke  eulogy  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  (1870),  and  Manual  of 
HcCeoloiyof  India,  with  H.  B.  Medlicott  (1879). 

Biography,  with  Inbliography  and  portrait,  in  Ce(dogical  Magazine, 
juuury  1905. 

BIAIK  (from  the  Fr.  hlanc,  white),  a  word  used  in  various 
Msscs  based  on  that  of  "  left  white,"  i.e.  requiring  something 
to  be  filkd  in;  thus  a  "  blank  cheque  "  is  one  which  requires 
the  auMMnt  to  be  inserted,  an  insurance  policy  in  blank,  where 
the  Bamc  of  the  bene6ciary  is  lacking,    "  blank  verse  "  {q.v.) 


verse  without  rhyme,  "  blank  cartridge  "  that  contains  only 
powder  and  no  ball  or  shot.  The  word  is  also  used,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, for  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  or  sweepstake  which  does  not 
carry  a  number  or  the  name  of  a  horse  running  or  for  an 
unstamped  metal  disc  in  coining. 

BLANKENBERGHE.  a  seaside  watering-place  on  the  North 
Sea  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  12  m.  N.E 
of  Ostend,  and  about  9  m.  N.W.  of  Bruges,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  more  bracing  than  Ostend,  and 
has  a  fine  parade  over  a  mile  in  length.  During  the  season, 
which  extends  from  June  to  September,  it  receives  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  probably  over  60.000  altogether,  from 
Germany  as  well  as  from  Belgium.  There  is  a  small  fishing  port 
as  well  as  a  considerable  fishing-fleet.  Two  miles  north  of  this 
place  along  the  dunes  is  Zeebrugge.  the  point  at  which  the  new 
ship-canal  from  Bruges  enters  the  North  Sea.  Fixed  popuUtion 
(1904)  5925. 

BLANKENBURO.  (i)  A  town  and  health  resort  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bmnswick,  at  the  N  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
X2  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from  Halbcrstadt.  Pop.  (1901)  10,173.  It 
has  been  in  large  part  rebuilt  since  a  fire  in  1836,  and  possesses 
a  castle,  with  various  collections,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  an  old 
town  hall  and  churches.  There  are  pine-needle  baths  and  a 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases.  Gardening  is  a  speciality.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  cliff  or  ridge  of  rock  called  Teufelsmauer  (Devil's 
wall),  from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  across  the  plain  and 
into  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Harz  Mountains. 

(2)  Another  Blankenburc,  also  a  health-resort,  is  situated 
in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Thuringia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rinnc  and  Schwarza,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Schwar- 
zatal.  Its  environs  are  charming,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  on  an 
eminence,  rise  the  fine  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Grcifcnstein,  built 
by  the  German  king  Henry  I.,  and  from  1275  to  1583  the  seat 
of  a  cadet  branch  of  the  counts  of  Schwarzburg. 

BLANKETEERS,  the  nickname  given  to  some  5000  operatives 
who  on  the  loth  of  March  1817  met  in  St  Peter's  Field,  near 
Manchester,  to  march  to  London,  each  carrying  blankets  or  rugs. 
Their  object  was  to  see  the  prince  regent  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  him.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  the 
leaders  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  The  bulk  of  the  demon- 
stration yielded  at  once.  The  few  stragglers  who  persisted  in 
the  march  were  intercepted  by  troops,  and  treated  with  consider- 
able severity.  Eventually  the  spokesmen  had  an  interview  with 
the  ministers,  and  some  reforms  were  the  result. 

BLANK  VEBSE,  the  unrhymed  measure  of  iambic  deca- 
syllabic in  five  beats  which  is  usually  adopted  in  English  epic 
and  dramatic  poetry.  The  epithet  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
rhyme  which  the  ear  expects  at  the  end  of  successive  lines.  The 
decasyllabic  line  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  Provencal  poem 
of  the  loth  century,  but  in  the  earliest  instances  preserved  it  is 
already  constructed  with  such  regularity  as  to  suggest  that  it 
was  no  new  invention.  It  was  certainly  being  used  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  north  of  France.  Chaucer  employed  it 
in  his  Compleynte  to  Pilie  about  1370.  In  all  the  literatures  of 
western  Europe  it  became  generally  used,  but  always  with 
rhyme.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  however,  certain 
Italian  poets  made  the  experiment  of  writing  decasyllabics 
without  rhyme.  The  tragedy  of  Sophonisba  (1515)  of  G.  G. 
Trissino  (1478-1550)  was  the  earliest  work  completed  in  this 
form;  it  was  followed  in  1525  by  the  didactic  poem  Le  Apt 
(The  Bees),  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  (1475-1525),  who  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  "  Con  verso  Etrusco  dalle  rime  sciolto** 
in  consequence  of  which  expression  this  kind  of  metre  was  called 
versi  scioUi  or  blank  verse.  In  a  very  short  time  this  form  was 
largely  adopted  in  Italian  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  comedies 
of  Ariosto,  the  Aminta  of  Tasso  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini 
are  composed  in  it.  The  iambic  blank  verse  of  Italy  was,  how- 
ever, mainly  hendecasy liable,  not  decasyllabic,  and  under  French 
influences  the  habit  of  rhyme  soon  returned. 

Before  the  close  of  Trissino's  life,  however,  his  invention  had 
been  introduced  into  another  literature,  where  it  was  destined 
to  enjoy  a  longer  and  more  glorious  existence.    Towards  the 
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close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Henry  Howard,  carl  of  Surrey, 

translated  two  books  of  the  Aeneid  into  English  rhymeless  verse, 

"  drawing  "  them  "  into  a  strange  metre."    Surrey's  blank  verse 

is  stiff  and  timid,  permitting  itself  no  divergence  from  the  eiAct 

iambic  movement: — 

*'  Who  can  express  the  slaughter  of  that  night. 
Or  tell  the  number  of  the  corpses  sbin, 
Or  can  in  tears  bewail  them  worthily? 
The  ancient  famous  city  falleth  down, 
That  many  years  did  hold  such  seignory.'* 

Surrey  soon  found  an  imitator  in  Nicholas  Grimoald,  and  in 
1563  blank  verse  was  first  applied  to  English  dramatic  poetry 
in  the  Gorhoduc  of  Sackvilie  and  Norton.  In  1576,  in  the  Steel 
Class  of  Gascotgne,  it  was  first  used  for  satire,  and  by  the  year 
1 585  it  had  come  into  almost  universal  use  for  theatrical  purposes. 
In  Lyly's  The  Woman  in  the  Moon  and  Peele's  ArraignmetU  of 
Paris  (both  of  1584)  we  find  blank  verse  struggling  with  rhymed 
verse  and  successfully  holding  its  own.  The  earliest  play  written 
entirely  in  blank  verse  is  supposed  to  be  The  Misfortunes  oj 
Arthur  (1587)  of  Thomas  Hughes.  Marlowe  now  immediately 
followed,  with  the  magnificent  movement  of  his  Tamburiaine 
(1589),  which  was  mocked  by  satirical  critics  as  "  the  swelling 
bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse  "  (Nash)  and  **  the  spacious 
volubility  of  a  dr\unming  decasyllabic  "  (Greene),  but  which 
introduced  a  great  new  music  into  English  poetry,  in  such 
"  mighty  lines  "  as 

"  Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres,'* 
or: — 

"  See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament. " 

Except,  however,  when  he  is  stirred  by  a  particidarly  vivid 
emotion,  the  blank  verse  of  Marlowe  continues  to  be  monotonous 
and  uniform.  It  still  depends  too  exclusively  on  a  counting  of 
syllables.  But  Shakespeare,  after  having  returned  to  rhyme 
in  his  earliest  dramas,  particidarly  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
VeronOf  adopted  blank  verse  conclusively  about  the  time  that 
the  career  of  Marlowe  was  closing,  and  he  carried  it  to  the  greatest 
periection  in  variety,  suppleness  and  fuUicss.  He  released  it 
from  the  excessive  bondage  that  it  had  hitherto  endured;  as 
Robert  Bridges  has  said,  "  Shakespeare,  whose  eariy  verse  may 
be  described  as  syllabic,  gradually  came  to  write  a  verse  depend- 
ent on  stress."  In  comparison  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and 
successors,  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  Is  essentially  regular, 
and  his  prosody  marks  the  admirable  mean  between  the  stiffness 
of  his  dramatic  forerunners  and  the  laxity  of  those  who  followed 
him.  Most  of  Shakespeare's  lines  conform  to  the  normal  type 
of  the  decasyllabic,  and  the  rest  are  accounted  for  by  familiar 
and  rational  rules  of  variatioiL  The  ease  and  fluidity  of  his 
prosody  were  abused  by  his  successors,  particularly  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  employed  the  soft  feminine  ending  to  excess ; 
in  Massinger  dramatic  blank  verse  came  too  near  to  prose,  and 
in  Hcywood  and  Shirley  it  was  relaxed  to  the  point  of  losing  all 
nervous  vigour. 

The  later  dramatists  gradually  abandoned  that  rigorous 
difference  which  should  always  be  preserved  between  the  cadence 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  the  example  of  Ford,  who  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  old  severity  of  blank  verse,  was  not  followed.  But 
just  as  the  form  was  sinking  into  dramatic  desuetude,  It  took 
new  life  in  the  direction  of  epic,  and  found  its  noblest  proficient 
in  the  person  of  John  Milton.  The  most  intricate  and  therefore 
the  most  interesting  blank  verse  which  has  been  written  is  that 
of  Milton  in  the  great  poems  of  his  later  life.  He  reduced  the 
elisions,  which  had  been  frequent  in  the  Elizabethan  poets,  to 
law;  he  admitted  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the  number  of 
stresses;  he  deliberately  Inverted  the  rhythm  in  order  to  produce 
particular  effects;  and  he  multiplied  at  will  the  caesurae  or 
breaks  In  a  line.    Such  verses  as 

"  Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold- 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  evtn  to  the  Jeep — 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear — 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire  " — 

are  not  mistaken  in  rhythm,  nor  to  be  scanned  by  forcing  them 
to  obey   the  conventional   stress.    They  are  instances,  and 


Paradise  Lost  is  full  of  such,  of  Milton's  exquisite  art  in  rinpng 

changes  upon  the  metrical  type  of  ten  syllables,  five  stresses  and 

a  rising  rhythm,  so  as  to  rnake  the  whole  texture  of  the  verse 

respond  to  his  poetical  thought.    Writing  many  years  later 

in  Paradise  Regained  and  in  Samsok  Agonistes,  Milton  retained 

his  system  of  blank  verse  in  its  general  characteristics,  but  he 

treated  it  with  increased  dryness  and  with  a  certain  harshness 

of  effect.    It  is  certainly  in  his  biblical  drama  that  blank  verse 

has  been  pushed  to  its  most  artificial  and  technical  periection. 

and  it  is  there  that  Milton's  theories  are  to  be  studied  best;  yet 

it  must  be  confessed  that  learning  excludes  beauty  in  sonac  of 

the  very  audacious  irregularities  which  he  here  permits  himself 

in  Samson  Agonistes,    Such  lines  as 

"  Made  arms  ridicutous,  useless  the  forgery — 
My  griefs  not  only  pain  roe  as  a  lingering  disease- 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine — 
Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon  *' — 

are  constructed  with  perfect  comprehension  of  metrical  law,  yet 
they  differ  so  much  from  the  normal  structure  of  blank  verse  that 
they  need  to  be  explained,  and  to  Imitate  them  would  be  perilous. 
A  persistent  weakness  In  the  third  foot  has  ever  been  the  snare  of 
English  blank  verse,  and  It  Is  this  element  of  monotony  and 
dulness  which  Milton  is  ceaselessly  endeavouring  to  obviate  by 
his  wonderful  Inversions,  elisions  and  breaks. 

After  the  Restoration,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  experiment 
with  rhymed  plays,  the  dramatists  returned  to  the  use  of  blank 
verse,  and  In  the  hands  of  Otway,  Lee  and  Dryden,  it  recovered 
much  of  its  magnificence.  In  the  x8th  century,  Thomson  and 
others  made  use  of  a  very  regular  and  somewhat  monotonous 
form  of  blank  verse  for  descriptive  and  didactic  poems,  of  whicb 
the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young  Is,  from  a  metrical  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting.  With  these  poets  the  form  Is  little  open  to 
licence,  while  Inversions  and  breaks  are  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Since  the  x8th  century,  blank  verse  has  been  subjected 
to  constant  revision  in  the  hands  of  Wordsworth,  G>lcridge, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  the  Brownings  and  Swinburne,  but 
no  radical  changes,  of  a  nature  unknown  to  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  have  been  Introduced  into  It. 

See  J.  A.  Symonds,  Blank  Verse  (1895):  Walter  Thomas.  Le 

DkasyUabe  romatn  et  sa  fortune  en  Europe  (1904);  Robert  Bridges 

Milton's  Prosody  (1894);  ^-  Cuest,  A  History  of  Engfisk  Rhythms 

'1882):  J.  Mother^.  Les  Thhries  du  vers  hiroique  anglais  (1886): 

Schipper,  Enpische  Metrih  (1 881-1888).  (E.  G.) 

BLANQUI.  J£R6MB  AOOLPHB  (1798-1854),  French  econc 
mist,  was  bom  at  Nice  on  the  aist  of  November  1798.  Begins 
ning  life  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  he  was  attracted  to  the  study 
of  economics  by  the  lectures  of  J.  B.  Say,  whose  pupil  and  assist^ 
ant  he  became.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Say  he  was  in 
1835  appointed  professor  of  industrial  economy  and  of  history 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  1833  ^^  succeeded 
Say  as  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  same  institution, 
and  in  1838  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad&nie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.  In  1838  appeared  his  most  important 
work,  Histoire  de  Viconomie  polilique  en  Europe,  depuis  les 
anciens  jusqu'd  nos  jours.  He  was  indefatigable  in  research, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  his  economic  inquiries  travelled  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  and  visited  Algeria  and  the  East. 
He  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  France.  Other  works  of  Blanqni 
were  De  la  situation  iconomique  et  morale  de  PEspagne  en  1846; 
Risumi  de  Phistoire  du  commerce  et  de  Vindustrie  (i8a6);  Pricis 
iUmentaire  d'iconomie  politique  (1826);  Les  Classa  oumkres 
en  France  (1848). 

BLANQUI.  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  (1805-1881),  French  puUicist. 
was  bom  on  the  8th  of  Fcbmary  1805  at  Puget-Th^ets,  where 
his  father,  Jean  Dominique  BlanquI,  was  at  that  time  sub- 
prefect  He  studied  both  law  and  medidne,  but  found  his  real 
vocation  In  politics,  and  at  once  constituted  himself  a  champion 
of  the  most  advanced  opinions.  He  took  an  active  part  In  the 
revolution  of  July  1830,  and  continuing  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  republicanism  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phih'ppe,  was  con- 
demned to  repeated  terms  of  imprisonment.  Implicated  In  the 
armed  outbrcssk  of  the  Sodit£  des  Saisons,  of  which  he  was  s 
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kadiBK  spirit,  lie  was  in  the  foBowing  year,  1840,  coodemned 
to  death,  a  sentence  that  was  afterwards  commuted  to  imprison- 
aat  for  life.  He  was  rdeased  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  only 
to  resume  his  attacks  on  existing  institutions.  The  revolution, 
he  dedaz«d,  was  a  mere  change  of  name.  The  violence  of  the 
S0cUU  rifmblicaine  caUnU,  which  was  founded  by  Blanqui  lo 
demand  a  modilkation  of  the  government,  brought  him  into 
conffict  with  the  more  moderate  Republicans,  and  in  1849  he 
was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  In  1865,  while 
serving  a  further  term  of  imprisonment  under  the  Empire,  he 
oootzived  to  escape,  and  henceforth  continued  his  propaganda 
aguBst  the  government  from  abroad,  until  the  general  amnesty 
of  1869  enabled  him  to  return  to  France.  Blanqui's  leaning 
towards  violent  measures  was  illustrated  in  1870  by  two  un- 
successful armed  demonstrations:  one  on  the  12th  of  January 
St  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir.  the  journalist  shot  by  Pierre 
Bonaparte;  the  other  on  the  i4tb  of  August,  when  be  led  an 
attempt  to  seiae  some  guns  at  a  barrack.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  throu^  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  Blanqui 
coabKshed  the  club  and  journal  La  patrU  en  danger.  He  was  one 
of  the  band  that  for  a  moment  seized  the  reins  of  power  on  the 
}i5t  of  October,  and  for  his  share  in  that  outbreak  he  was  again 
condemned  to  death  on  the  17th  of  March  of  the  following  year. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  insurrection  which  established  the 
Cbmnmne  broke  out,  and  Blanqui  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
iasiugent  government,  but  his  detention  in  prison  prevented 
him  from  taking  an  active  part.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  1874 
eoodemoed  afong  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commune  to 
transportation;  but  on  account  of  his  broken  health  this 
smtenoe  was  commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment.  In  1879  he 
«as  elected  a  deputy  for  Bordeaux;  although  the  election  was 
pfODoonced  invalid,  Blanqui  was  set  at  liberty,  and  at  once 
resomed  fab  work  of  a^tation.  At  the  end  of  1880,  after  a  speech 
at  a  revoltttionary  meeting  in  Paris,  he  was  struck  down  by 
apoplexy,  and  expired  on  the  1st  of  January  1881.  Blanqui's 
UBcnmpnmisiAg  communism,  and  his  detennination  to  enforce 
it  by  violence,  necessarily  brought  him  into  conflict  with  every 
French  government,  and  half  his  life  was  spent  in  prison.  Besides 
his  innumerable  contributions  to  journalism,  he  published  an 
astniBomical  work  entitled  V£umiU  par  Us  aslres  (187a),  and 
after  his  death  his  writin^i  on  economic  and  sodal  questions 
war  oolleaed  under  the  title  of  Critique sociale  ( 1885). 

A  faio^pby  by  G-  Gcffroy.  VEnfermi  (1897).  is  highly  coloured 
aad  deodedly  pgutisan. 

BLAKTTRX»  the  chief  town  of  the  Nyasaland  protectorate, 
British  Centr^  Africa.  It  is  situated  about  3000  ft.  above  the 
sea  in  the  Shir^  Highlands  joo  m.  by  river  and  rail  N.N.W.  of 
the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Pop.  about  6000  natives 
and  too  vdiites.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  principal  trading 
firms  aad  missionary  societies  in  the  protectorate.  It  is  also  a 
statioo  on  the  African  trans-continental  telegraph  line.  The 
chief  N^H'*g  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  church,  a  fine  red  brick 
boiUing.  a  mixture  of  Norman  and  Byzantine  styles,  with  lofty 
tmrts  and  white  domes.  It  stainls  in  a  Urge  open  space  and  is 
appnadied  by  an  avenue  of  cypresses  and  eucalyptus.  The 
chiocb  was  built  entirely  by  native  labour.  Blantyre  was 
faunded  in  1876  by  Scottish  missioiiaries,  and  is  named  after  the 
fathplaceof  David  Livingstone. 

BUnTBB  (Gaelic,  **the  warm  retreat"),  a  parish  of 
Lanaftshiie.  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  14,145.  The  parish  lies  a 
it*  BtOes  south-east  of  Glasgow,  and  contains  High  Blantyre 
(pop.  3521),  Blantyre  Works  (or  Low  Blantyre).  Stonefield 
»Md  several  villages.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in  coal,  the 
niaiag  of  which  is  extensively  carried  on.  Blantyre  Works 
(pop.  1683)  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Livingstone  (1813- 
1873)  and  his  brother  Charles  (i  821- 1873).  who  as  lads  were 
bock  emptoyed  as  piecers  in  a  local  cotton-mill.  The  scanty 
Rmains  of  Blantsrre  Prioiy,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the 
I jth  century,  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  almost  opposite 
the  bcaotifnl  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle.  High  Blantyre  and 
Bbatyre  Works  are  connected  with  Glasgow  1:^  the  Caledonian 
aSvay.    SlooefieU  (pop.  7288),  the  most  populous  place  in 


the  parish,  entirely  occupied  with  mining,  lies  between  High 
Blantyre  and  Blantyre  Works.  Calderwood  Castle  on  Rotten 
Calder  Water,  near  High  Blantyre,  is  situated  amid  picturesque 
scenery. 

BLARNEY,  a  small  town  of  Ca  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  mid 
parliamenury  division,  5  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Cork  on 
the  Cx>rk  &  Muskerry  light  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  928.  There 
is  a  large  manufacture  of  tweed.  Thf  name  "  blarney  "  has 
passed  into  the  language  to  denote  a  peculiar  kind  of  persuasive 
eloquence,  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Irehuid. 
The  "  BUmey  Stone,"  the  kissing  of  which  is  said  to  confer  this 
faculty,  is  pointed  out  within  the  castle.  The  origin  of  this 
belief  is  not  known.  The  castle,  built  c  1446  by  Cormac 
Mc(^arthy,  was  of  immense  strength,  and  parts  of  its  walls  are 
as  much  as  18  ft.  thick.  To  its  founder  is  traced  by  some  the 
origin  of  the  term  "  blarney,"  since  he  delayed  by  persuasion 
and  promises  the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  the  lord  president. 
Richard  Millikin's  song.  "The  Groves  of  Blarney"  (c.  1798), 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  the  castle,  which  is  also  bound  up 
with  the  civil  history  of  the  county  and  the  War  of  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

BLASHHELD.  EDWIN  ROWLAND  (1848-  ),  American 
artist,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  December  1848  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Bonnat  in  Paris,  and  became  (1888)  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  For  some 
years  a  genre  painter,  he  later  turned  to  decorative  work,  marked 
by  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colouring.  He  painted  mural 
decorations  for  a  dome  in  the  manufacturers'  building  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  1893;  for  the  dome  of  the  Congressional 
library,  Washington;  for  the  capitol  at  St  Paul,  Minnesou; 
for  the  Baltimore  court-bouse;  In  New  York  City  for  the  Appellate 
court  house,  the  grand  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel, 
the  Lawyers'  club,  and  the  residences  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
Collis  P.  Huntington;  and  in  Philadelphia  for  the  residence  of 
(}eorge  W  Drexel.  With  his  wife  he  wrote  Italian  Cities  (1900) 
and  edited  Vasari's  JJves  of  Ike  Painters  (1896),  and  was  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  art.  He  became  president  of 
the  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  and  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists. 

BLASIUS  (or  Blaise),  SAINT,  bishop  of  Scbaste  or  Sivas  in 

Asia  Minor,  martyred  under  Diocletian  on  the  3rd  of  February 

316.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  his  festival  on  the  3rd 

of  February,  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  on  the  lith.    His 

flesh  is  said  to  have  been  torn  i^-ith  woolcombers'  irons  before  he 

was  beheaded,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  why  he  has 

always  been  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  woolcombers.     In 

pre-Reformation  En^nd  St  Blaise  was  a  very  popular  saint, 

and  the  council  of  Oxford  in  1222  forbade  all  work  on  his  festival. 

Owing  to  a  miracle  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  worked  on  a  child 

suffering  from  a  throat  affection,  who  was  brought  to  him  on  his 

way  to  execution.  St  Blaise's  aid  has  always  been  held  potent  in 

throat  and  lung  diseases.     The  woolcombers  of  England  still 

celebrate  St  Blaise's  day  with  a  procession  and  general  festivities. 

He  forms  one  of  a  group  of  fourteen  (i.e.  twice  seven)  saints,  who 

for  their  help  in  time  of  need  have  been  associated  as  objects  of 

particularly  devoted  worship  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  since 

the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century. 
See  William  Hone.  E»ery  Day  Book.  i.  210. 

BLASPHEMY  (through  the  Fr  from  Gr  fiXoff^fua,  profane 
Unguage,  slander,  probably  derived  from  root  of  ^Xdirrctv,  to 
injure,  and  ^/tiy.  speech),  literally,  defamation  or  evil  speaking, 
but  more  peculiarly  restricted  to  an  indignity  offered  to  the 
Deity  by  words  or  writing.  By  the  Mosaic  b  w  death  by  stoning 
was  the  punishment  for  blasphemy  (Lev  xxiv.  16).  The  77th 
Novel  of  Justinian  assigned  death  as  the  penalty,  as  did  also  the 
Capitularies.  The  common  law  of  England  treats  bb^hemy  as 
an  indicuble  offence.  All  blasphemies  against  &)d,  as  denying 
His  being,  or  providence,  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jesus 
(Thrist,  all  profone  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  exposing 
any  part  thereof  to  contempt  or  ridicule,  are  puni^able  by  the 
temporal  courts  with  fine,  imprisonment  and  also  infamous 
corporal  punishment.    An  act  of  Edward  VI    (1547;  repealed 
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i553i  <ind  revived  1558)  enacts  that  persons  reviling  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  contemptuous  words  or  otherwise, 
shall  suffer  imprisonment.  Persons  denying  the  Trinity  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  by  an  act  of  168S. 
An  act  of  1697-1698,  commonly  called  the  Blasphemy  Act, 
enacts  that  if  any  person,  educated  in  or  having  made  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  should  by  writing,  preaching,  teaching  or 
advised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
to  be  God,  or  should  assert  or  maintain  that  there  are  more  gods 
than  one,  or  should  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  should,  upon  the 
first  offence,  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  place 
of  trust,  and  for  the  second  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  of 
being  guardian  or  executor,  or  of  taking  a  legacy  or  deed  of  gift, 
and  should  suffer  three  years'  imprisonment  without  bail.  It 
has  been  held  that  a  person  offending  under  the  statute  is  also 
indictable  at  common  law  (Rex  v.  Carlisle^  1819,  where  Mr 
Justice  Best  remarks,  *'  In  the  age  of  toleration,  when  that 
statute  passed,  neither  churchmen  nor  sectarians  n^ished  to 
protect  in  their  infidelity  those  who  disbelieved  the  Holy 
Scriptures").  An  act  of  1812-1813  excepts  from  these  enact- 
ments "  persons  denying  as  therein  mentioned  respecting  the 
Holy  Trinity,"  but  otherwise  the  common  and  the  statute  law  on 
the  subject  remain  as  stated.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Woolston 
(1738)  the  court  declared  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
debated  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  in  general  was  not 
an  offence  punishable  in  the  temporal  courts  at  common  law,  but 
they  did  not  intend  to  include  disputes  between  learned  men  on 
particular  controverted  points. 

The  law  against  blasphemy  has  practically  ceased  to  be  put  in 
active  operation.  In  1841  Edward  Moxon  was  found  guilty  of 
the  publication  of  a  blasphemous  libel  (Shelley's  ^ucrn  Mab),  the 
prosecution  having  been  instituted  by  Henry  Hetherington,  who 
had  previously  been  condemned  to  four  months'  imprisonment 
for  a  similar  offence,  and  wished  to  test  the  law  under  which  he 
was  punished.  In  the  case  of  Cowan  v.  Miibourn  (1867)  the 
defendant  had  broken  his  contract  to  let  a  lecture-room  to  the 
plaintiff,  on  discovering  that  the  intended  lectures  were  to 
maintain  that  "  the  character  of  Christ  is  defective,  and  his 
teaching  misleading,  and  that  the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired  than 
any  other  book,"  and  the  court  of  exchequer  held  that  the 
publication  of  such  doctrine  was  blasphemy,  and  the  contract 
therefore  illegal.  On  that  occasion  the  court  reaffirmed  the 
dictum  of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws 
of  England.  The  commissioners  on  criminal  law  (sixth  report) 
remark  that "  although  the  law  forbids  all  denial  of  the  being  and 
providence  of  God  or  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  only  when 
irreligion  assumes  the  form  of  an  insult  to  Cod  and  man  that  the 
interference  of  the  criminal  law  has  taken  place."  In  England 
the  last  prominent  prosecution  for  blasphemy  was  the  case  of 
R.  v.  Ramsey  6*  Foole^  1883,'  48  L.T.  739,  when  the  editor, 
publisher  and  printer  of  the  Freethinker  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment;  but  police  court  proceedings  were  taken  as  late 
as  1908  against  an  obscure  Hyde  Park  orator  who  had  become  a 
public  nuisance. 

Profane  cursing  and  swearing  is  made  punishable  by  the 
Profane  Oaths  Act  1745.  which  directs  the  offender  to  be  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  fined  five  shillings,  two  shillings 
or  one  shilling,  according  as  he  is  a  gentleman,  below  the  rank  of 
gentleman,  or  a  common  labourer,  soldier,  &c 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  punishment 
of  blasphemy  was  death,  but  by  an  act  of  1835,  amended  in 
1837.  blasphemy  was  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both. 

In  France,  blasphemy  (which  included,  also,  speaking  against 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  saints,  denying  one's  faith,  or  speaking 
with  impiety  of  holy  things)  was  from  very  early  times  punished 
with  great  severity  The  punishment  was  death  in  various 
forms,  burning  alive,  mutilation,  torture  or  corporal  punishment 
In  the  United  States  the  common  law  of  England  was  largely 
followed,  and  in  most  of  the  states,  also,  statutes  were  enacted 
against  the  offence  but,  as  in  England,  the  law  is  practically 


never  put  in  force.    In  Germany,  the  punishment  for  blasphony 

is  imprisonment  varying  from  one  day  to  three  years,  according 

to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.    To  constitute  the  offence,  the 

blasphemy  must  be  uttered  in  public,  be  offensive  in  character, 

and  have  wounded  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  some  other 

person.    In  Austria,  whoever  commits  blasphemy  by  speech  or 

writing  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  from  six  months 

up  to  ten  years,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence. 

BLASS,  FRIEDRICH  (i 843-1907),  German  classical  scholar, 

was  bom  on  the  2 and  of  January  1843  at  Osnabrfick.    After 

studying  at  G<}ttingen  and  Bonn  from  x86o  to  1863,  he  lectured  at 

several  gymnasia  and  at  the  university  of  Kttnigsberg.    In  1876 

he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professcn*  of  classical  philology 

at  Kiel,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1881.    In  1892  he  accepted  a 

professorship  at  HaUe,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1907. 

He  frequently  visited  England,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 

with  leading  British  scholars.    He  received  an  honorary  degree 

from  Dublin  University  in  1892,  and  his  readiness  to  place  the 

results  of  his  labours  at  the  disposal  of  others,  together  with  the 

courtesy  and  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  won  the  respect  of  all 

who  knew  him.    Blass  is  chiefly  known  for  his  works  in  connexion 

with  the  study  of  Greek  oratory:  Die  griechiscke  Beredsamkeit 

von  Alexander  bis  auf  Augustus  (1865);  Die  aiiische  Beredsamkeit 

(i868-z88o;  2nd  ed.,  1887-1898),  his  greatest  work;  editions 

for  the  Teubner  series  of  Andocidcs  (1880),  Antiphon  (i88x), 

Hypereides  (1881,  1894),  Demosthenes  (Dindorf's  ed.,   1885), 

Isocrates  (1886),  Dinarchus  (1888),  Demosthenes  (Rehdantz'  ed., 

1893),   Aeschines    (1896),   Lycurgus,   Leocrates   (1902);     Die 

Rkytkmen  der  altischen  Kunstprosa  (1901);  Die  Rkytkmen  drr 

asianischen  und  rOmischen  Kunstprosa  (1905).    Among  his  other 

works  are  editions  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (1887),  the  'A^votwv 

iroXtrcta  (4th  ed.,  1903),  a  work  of  great  importance,  and  Bacchy« 

lides  (3rd.  ed.,  iqoA)\Cramnuitik  des  neutestamentlicken  Criechisck 

(1902;  Eng.  trans,  by  H.  St  John  Thackeray,  1905);  Hermeneu- 

tik  und  Kritik  and  Patdographie^  Buchwesen,  und  Handschriften" 

kunde  (vol.  i.  of  Milller's  Handbuch  der  klassiscken  Altertums' 

ivissenschaft,  1891);  Ober  die  Aussprache  des  Crieckiscken  (1888; 

Eng.  trans,  by  W  J.  Purton,  1890);  Die  Interpolatumen  in  der 

Odyssee  (1904);  contributions  to  Collitz's  Sammlung  der  griecki- 

schen  Dialektinschriften;  editions  of  the  texts  of  certain  portions 

of  the  New  Testament  (Gospels  and  Acts),    His  last  work  was  an 

edition  of  the  Ckoepkori  (1906). 

Sec  notices  in  the  Academy,  March  16,  X907  (J.  P.  Mahaffy)r 
Oassual  Reviev,  May  1907  (J.  £.  Sandys),  which  contains  also  a. 
review  of  Die  Rhythmen  der  asianischen  und  rdmtseken  Kunstprosa, 

BLASTINO,  the  process  of  rending  or  breaking  apart  a  solid 
body,  such  as  rock,  by  exploding  within  it  or  in  contact  with  it 
some  explosive  substance.  The  explosion  is  accompanied  by  the 
sudden  development  of  gas  at  a  high  temperature  and  luider  a 
tension  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
enclosing  body,  which  is  thus  shattered  and  disintegrated. 
Before  the  introduction  of  explosives,  rock  was  laboriously 
excavated  by  hammer  and  chisel,  or  by  the  ancient  process  of 
"  fire-setting,"  i.e.  building  a  fire  against  the  rock,  which,  on 
cooling,  splits  and  flakes  off.  To  hasten  disintegration,  water 
was  often  applied  to  the  heated  rock,  the  loosened  portion  being 
afterwards  removed  by  pick  or  hammer  and  wedge.  In  modern 
times  blasting  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  excavation  of  rock 
and  other  hard  material,  as  in  open  surface  cuts,  quarrying, 
tunnelling,  shaft-sinking  and  mining  operations  in  general. 

For  blasting,  a  hole  is  generally  drilled  to  receive  the  charge  of 
explosive.  The  depth  and  diameter  of  the  hole  and  the  quantity 
of  explosive  used  are  all  variable,  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  rock  and  of  the  explosive,  the  shape  of  the  mass  to  be  blasted, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  cracks  or  fissures,  and  the  position  of  the 
hole  with  respect  to  the  free  surface  of  the  rock.  The  shock  of 
a  blast  produces  impulsive  waves  acting  radially  in  all  directions, 
the  force  being  greatest  at  the  centre  of  explosion  and  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  charge.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  observed  facts.  Immediately  surrounding 
the  explosive,  the  rock  is  often  finely  splintered  and  crushed. 
Beyond  this  is  a  zone  in  which  it  is  completely  broken  and 
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[thepislnnanddrJIIbit.     ' 
Hl>  teavy  liipixl  (fig.  Jl; 

r.  nf^d^wilhl  trih^'e  tun^ 
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Fdf  Large  and  deep  holes,  two  banunermen 

ling  edge  (fig.  i|.    The  edge 
■ighi.  Hke  that  of  a  chisel, 

Ig  edge  should  . 

—  re  stroogrr,  ibin  lor 

rack.  Drills  an  made  of  high-grade  steel,  ai  ' 
Fr.  I.  be-tnnpend  accuniely  and  unSormly.  11k 
T — ■.  _,  — ..■ — ,  ^~^  AT  gauge,  of  the  drill  n  always 
1  of  Ihe  ihank,  in  Ihe  propartion  oT  fi 
B 11-  Holes  o™r  ID  or  i»  in.  deep  generally  require  the  1 
ri  d  dn'ns  of  di^ient  lengths  and  depending  in  number 


mine  srorliing.    As  the  hole  is  deepened.  Ihe  er 

gradually  fed  forward  on  its  support  by  a  screw  ,ru,  ■  duu.««iuu 

of  longer  and  longer  drill  bits  being  used  aa  required. 

AmoM  the  numerous  types  and  makes  of  perruuion  drill  may 
be  named  the  following:— Adelilde.  Oinui.  Dariiniton,  Duboit- 
Fiancois,  Ferrovi.  Froelieb.  Himani.  Inienoll.  JeiiTey,  Leyocr, 
McKleman,  Rand,  Schram.  Sergeant,  Sullivan  and  Wood. 

One  of  the  smptesi  of  the  machine  drills  is  the  Darlington  (fin,  4 
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in-«troke  until  the  port  n  i»  uncovered.  Thisadmits  the  oompresaed  air 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  the  area  of  this  end  of  the  piston 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  shoulder  on  the  other  end,  the  piston 
is  driven  forward  and  strikes  iu  blow.  When  it  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  cover  the  exhaust  port  o,  the  air  behind  the  piston  b 
exhausted,  and,  under  the  constant  inward  pressure  noted  above, 
the  stroke  is  reversed.  The  rotation  of  piston  and  bit  is  caused  by 
the  rifle-bar  j.  On  the  outward  stroke,  j,  with  its  ratchet  A,  b  free 
to  turn  under  a  couple  of  pawb  and  springs,  and  conseouently  the 
piston  delivers  its  blow  without  rotation.  Oh  the  inwara  strokie  the 
ratchet  is  held  fast  by  the  pawls,  and  the  piston  and  bit  are  forced  to 
rotate  through  a  sniaU  part  of  a  revolution.  The  cylinder  b  fed 
forward  with  respect  to  the  shell  r,  by  rotating  the  handle  pt  which 
works  a  long  screw-bar  engaging  with  a  nut  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  shell  r  b  Dolted  to  the  cbmp  f,  which  in  turn  b 
mounted  on  the  hollow  column  or  bar  g,  or  on  a  tripod,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  worL  By  means  of  the  adjustable  damp  s, 
the  machine  can  be  set  for  drilling  a  hole  in  any  desired  direction. 
The  drill  makes  from  aoo  to  800  strokes  per  minute. 

The  "  New  logersoll  "  drill,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
oi  the  numerous  machixies  in  which  valves  are  used,  b  shown  in 
section  in  fig.  6.  The  steam  or  compressed  air  is  distributed  through 
the  ports  alternately  to  the  ends  of  toe  cylinder,  by  the  reciprocations 
of  a  spool- valve  working  in  a  chest  mounted  on  the  cylinder.  The 
movements  of  thb  valve  are  caused  by  the  strokes  of  the  main 
piston,  which,  by  means  of  the  wide  annular  groove  around  the 
middle  of  the  piston,  alternately  open  and  close  the  spool-vialve 
exhaust  ports.  Fi^.  j  shows  the  IngersoU  "  Light  Mining  drill," 
as  mounted  on  a  tripcd,  and  in  position  for  drilling  a  hole  vertically 
downward.  In  the  Leyner  drill  the  drill-bit  is  not  connected  to 
the  piston,  but  b  strucic  a  <iuick  succosion  of  blows  by  the  latter. 
An  imporunt  feature  of  thb  nuchine  is  the  provision  for  dii}Kiing 
a  stream  of  water  into  the  hole  for  clearing  out  the  cuttingsL  For 
thb  purpose  the  shank  of  the  drill-bit  b  perforated  longitudinally, 
the  water  being  supplied  under  pressure  from  a  small  tanlc,  to  which 
compressed  air  is  led. 

A  rock  drill  of  entirely  different  design,  the  Btandt,  has  been 
successfully  used  in  Europe  for  driving  railway  tunnels.  It  Is 
operated  by  hydraulic  power,  the  pressure  water  being  supplied  bv 
a  pump.  The  hollow  drill-bit,  which  has  a  serrated  cutting  edge,  is 
forced  under  heavy  pressure  against  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  is 
rotated  slowly — at  stx  to  eight  revolutions  per  minute — by  a  pair  of 


small  hydraulic  cylinders,  thus  grinding  and  crushing  the  rock  instead 
of  chipping  it.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  is  kept  clean  and  the  drill-bit 
cooled  Dy  a  stream  of  water  paissing  down  through  its  hollow  shank. 
On  account  of  its  size  and  weight,  thb  machine  b  not  suitable  for 
mine  work. 

Most  of  the  machine  drills  are  made  in  a  number  of  sizes,  from 
7  in.  up  to  5  in.  dbmeter  of  cylinder,  the  Urger  sizes  bein^  capable 
of  drilkng  holes  5  in.  dbmeter  and  xo  ft.  deep.  They  range  in  weight 
from  say  05  to  690  lb  for  the  drill  head  (unmounted),  the  tripods 
weighing  from  40  to  260  lb,  exclusive  of  the  weights  pUcea /or 
subility  on  the  tripod  legs  (6g.  ^).  The  sizes  in  most  common  use 
for  mimng  are  from  2)  in.  tail  >n.  dbmeter  of  cylinder.  In  rock  of 
average  hardness  the  best  drills  make  from  4  to  7  5  linear  ft.  of  hole 
per  hour.  For  use  in  narrow  veins,-  or  other  confined  workings 
underground,  several  extremely  small  and  lieht  compressed  air 
drills  nave  been  introduced,  as,  for  example,  the  Frankeand  Wonder, 
the  fint  of  which  weighs  complete  only  16  lb,  and  the  second  18  lb. 
These  drilbare  held  in  the  hands  of  the  miner  in  the  required  position, 
and  strike  a  rapid  succession  of  light  blows.  A  brge  number  of 
mechanical  drills  operated  by  hand  power  have  been  invented. 
Some  imitate  hand-drilling  in  the  mode  of  delivering  the  blow;  in 


has  been  tucoessfuny  oaed  to  collteries,  viz.  rotary  auger  drills, 
mounted  on  Ught  oolumns  and  driven  through  gearing  by  diminutive 
motors,  lliese  are  intended  for  boring  in  c»al,  date  or  other  similar 
soft  material.  Hand  augers  resembling  a  carpenter's  bnoe  and  bit 
are  also  often  used  in  collieries. 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  drilling,  after  the  hole  has  been 
completed  to  the  depth  required,  it  b  finally  cleaned  out  by  a  scraper 
or  swab;  or,  when  compressed  air  drilb  are  used,  by  a  jet  oC  air 
directed  into  the  hole  by  a  short  piece  of  pipe  connected  ttiroagb  a 
flexible  hose  with  the  compreased  air  supply  pipe.  The  bole  b  tben 
ready  for  the  charge. 

Location  and  Arrangemeni  of  RoUs. — For  hand  drilling  in  minine 
the  positioQ  of  the  holes  b  determined  largely  by  the  character  and 
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shape  of  the  face  of  rock  to  be  bbstcd.  The  miner  observes  the 
joints  and  cracks  of  the  rock,  pbcing  the  holes  to  take  advantage 
of  them  and  so  obtain  the  best  result  from  the  blast.  In  driving  a 
tunnel  or  drift,  as  in  fies.  7  and  8,  the  rock  loints  can  be  made  of 
material  assbtance  by  begmning  with  hole  No.  1  and  following  in 
succession  by  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  Frequently  the  ore,  or  vein  nutter, 
is  separated  from  the  wall-rock  by  a  thin,  soft  bver  of  chy  (D.D. 
fig.  8).  This  would  act  almost  as  a  free  face,  and  the  first  holes  of 
the  round  would  be  directed  at  an  angle  towards  it,  for  blasting  out 
a  wedge;  after  which  the  positions  of  the  other  holes  woufa  be 
chosen. 

When  machine  drills  are  employed,  less  attention  b  given  to 
natural  cracks  or  joints,  chbfly  because  when  the  drill  b  once  set  up 
several  holes  at 
different  anelcs 
can  be  drilled  in 
succession  by 
merely  swinging 
the  cylinder  oT 
the  machine  into 
a  new  position 
witb  respect  to 
its  mounting. 
According  to  one 
method,  the  holes 

are   pbced    with  ^ 

some  degree  of  symmetry,  in  roughly  concentric  rings,  as  shown 
by  figs.  9  and  10.  The  centre  holes  are  blasted  first,  and  are 
followed  by  the  others  in  one  or  more  volleys  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  Another  method  b  the  "  centre  cut,**  in  whicn  the 
holes  are  drilled  in  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
tunnel  drift  or  shaft.-  Those  in  the  two  rows  nearest  the  middle  are 
directed  towards  each  other,  and  enclose  a  prism  of  rock,  which  b 
first  blasted  out  by  heavy  charges,  after  which  the  rows  of  side  holes 
will  break  with  relatively  li^t  charges. 

Expiosioes. — ^A  great  vanety  of  explosives  are  in  use  for  bbsting 
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Fig.  6.— New  IngersoU  Drill. 

others  the  drill-bit  is  caused  to  reciprocate  by  means  of  combinations 
of  crank  and  spring.  None  of  these  machines  b  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  but  few  are  in  use. 

Among  percussion  rock-drills  mrated  by  electricity  are  the 
BIAlray,  Box,  Durkee,  Marvin  and  Stemens-Halske.  The  Marvin 
drill  works  with  a  solenoid ;  most  of  the  others  have  crank  and  spring 
movements  for  producing  the  reciprocations  of  the  pbton.  Power 
is  furnished^  by  a  small  electric  motor,  either  mounted  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  with  the  Box  drill,  or  more  often  sunding  on  the  ground 
and  transmitting  its  power  through  a  flexible  shaft.  Although  rather 
frequently  used,  electric  percussion  drills  cannot  yet  be  considered 
entirely  successful,  at  least  for  mine  service,  in  competition  with 
compressed  air  machines.    Another  type  of  electric  drill,  however. 


name  waJ  originally  applied  to  his  mixture  of  nitroglycerin 
with  kieselguhr,  but  now  includes  also  other  mechanical 
mixtures  or  chemical  compounds  which  develop  a  high 
explosive  force  as  compared  with  gunpomler.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  so-called  fbmelcss  or  safety  explosives,  used 
in  collieries  where  inflammable  gases  are  given  off  from  the 
coal. 

Gunpowder,  or  black  powder,  b  seldom  used  for  rock- 
bbsting,  except  in  auarrying  building-stone,  where  slow 
explosives  of  rebtively  low  power  are  desirable  to  avoid 
shattering  the  stone,  and  in  such  collieries  as  do  not  require  the 
use  of  safety  explosives.  Gunpowder  is  exploded  by  deflagration, 
by  means  01  a  fuze,  and  exerts  a  comparatively  slow  and  retiding 
force.  The  high  explosives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exploded  by 
detonation,  through  the  agency  of  a  fuze  and  fulminating  cap, 
exerting  a  quick,  shattering,  rather  than  a  rending  force.  Dyna- 
mites and  fiamelcss  explosives  are  made  in  a  variety  of  strengths, 
and  are  packed  in  waterproofed  cartridges  of  different  sizes.  The 
grades  01  dynamite  most  commonly  employed  contain  from  35 
to  60%  of  nitroglycerin;  the  stronger  are  used  for  tough  rock 
or  deep  holes,  or  for  holes  unfavourably  pbced  in  narrow  mine 
workings,  as  sometimes  in  shaft-sinking  or  tunnelling.  When  of 
good  quality  high  explosives  are  safer  to  handle  than  gunpowder. 
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M  tkey  cuuMOt  be  ignited  by  ipArks  and  are  not  w  easily  exploded. 
Tbe  onlinary  dynamites  uied  in  aiining  are  about  lour  times  as 
pcveHul  as  gunpowder. 

Nitraglyccnn  in  tu  liquid  form  is  now  rarely  used  for  blastiiw. 
partly  because  its  full  strength  is  not  often  necessary  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  transporting,  handling  and 
chaigiag  it.  If  employed  at  all,  it  is  charged  in  thin  tinned  plate 
aaa  or  mbber-doth  cartridges. 

Bissimi  wfitk  BUuk  Pomder. — ^The  powder  is  coarse-grained. 


ssoaDy  from  |  to  A  in.  in  sice,  and  is  charged  in  paper  cartridge, 
5  to  10  in.  lo^  and  of  a  proper  diameter  to  fit  loosely  in  the  drill 
btrie.  A  piece  of  fuxe^  long  enough  to  reach  a  little  beyond  the 
a»ath  of  the  hole,  is  wserted  in  the  cartridge  and  tied  last.  For 
«ct  boles  paraffined  paper  is  used,  the  miner  waterproofing  the  ioints 
■ith  grease.  When  more  than  one  cartridge  is  required  lor  the  blast, 
t^i  wtkicfa  has  the  fuze  attached  is  usually  charged  last.  The 
cartridges  are  carcf  uUy  rammed  down  by  a  wooden  tamping  bar 
aad  the  remainder  of  the  hole  filled  with  tamping.  This  consists  of 
finely  bn^Ben  rock,  dry  day  or  other  oomminuted  material,  carefully 
coopscicd  by  the  tamping  bar  on  top  of  the  charge.  The  f  uae  is  a 
cord,  having  in  the  centre  a  core  of  eunpowder,  enclosed  in  leveral 
bj«n  of  finen  or  hemp  waterproofed  covering.  It  is  ignited  by  the 
Bxmer's  candle  or  lamp,  or  by  a  candle  end  so  placed  at  the  mouth 
fif  the  hole  that  the  flame  must  bum  its  way  through  the  luxe  cover- 
kg.  As  the  f uxe  bums  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  a  or  3  ft.  per  minute, 
the  miner  uses  a  suflkient  length  to  allow  him  to  reach  a  place  of 
»fciy. 

For  blasting  in  coal,  "  squibs  "  instead  of  f uaes  are  often  used. 
A  aqnib  is  simply  a  tiny  paper  roclttt,  about  1  in.  diameter  by  3  in. 
bng,  containing  fine  gunpowder  and  having  a  sulphur  slow-match 
at  one  end.  It  is  fired  into  the  charge  through  a  channel  in  the 
tanptiy.  This  channel  may  be  formed  by  a  piece  of  \  in.  gas  pipe, 
taspedia  the  hole  and  reaching  the  charge;  or  a  **  needle,  a  long 
taper  iron  rod,  is  laid  longitudinally  in  the  hole,  with  its  point 
rsTfTing  the  charge,  and  after  the  tamping  is  finished,  by  carefully 
vkhdiawiag  the  needle  a  little  channel  is  left,  through  which  the 
squd)  is  firra.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  for  breaking 
mond  is  gassy  collieries  leveral  sumtitutes  for  explosives  have 
Been  used  to  a  fimitod  extent,  s.^.  plugs  of  dry  wood  driven  tightly 
into  a  row  of  drill  holes,  and  which  on  being  wetted  swell  and  split 
tke  ooal;  quicklime  cartridges,  which  expand  powerfully  on  the 
spfdication  of  water;  simple  wedges,  driven  by  hammer  into  the 
driH  holes:  multiple  wedges,  inserted  in  the  holes  and  operated 
by  hydfaulk  pressure  from  a  small  hand  force-pump. 

BJaxtiag  With  Uigfk  Exptosws. — High  explosives  are  fired  either 
by  onJittary  fuse  and  detonating  cap  or  by  electric  luze.  Detonating 
aps  of  ordinary  strei^h  contain  lo  to  15  grains  of  fulminating 
■uxme.  The  cap  is  crimped  tight  on  the  end  of  the  fuze,  embedded 
ia  the  caitriifaR,  and  on  being  exploded  by  fire  from  the  fuse  detonates 
the  chaig&  The  number  of  cartridges  charged  depends  on  the  depth 
li  hcde,  the  length  of  the  line  of  kast  resistance,  and  the  toughness 
aad  other  chancteiistics  of  the  rocL  Each  cartridge  should  be 
aofcfly  tamped,  and.  to  avoid  waste  spaces  in  the  hole,  which  would 
RdBce  the  effect  of  the  blast,  it  is  customary  to  split  the  paper 
cp»€iiBg  lengthwise  with  a  knife.  This  allows  the  dynamite  to 
vead  aader  the  pressure  of  the  tamping  bar.  The  cap  is  often 
sfaced  in  the  cartridge  preceding  the  last  one  charged,  but  it  is 
better  to  insert  it  last.  In  a  piece  of  cartridge  calleda  "  primer." 
ThMgh  the  dynamites  ase  not  exploded  by  sparks,  they  should 
arvcrtheiess  ailwavs  be  handled  carefully.  It  is  not  so  essential  to 
fin  the  hole  completely  and  so  thoroughly  to  compact  the  tamping, 
as  is  charnng  black  powder,  because  of  the  greater  rapidity  and 
ihattcriag  toire  of  the  explosion  of  dynamite;  tamping,  however, 
fbogid  never  be  omitted,  as  it  increases  the  emdency  01  the  blast. 
Ia  expkxfing  dynamite,  strone  caps,  containing  say  15  grains  of 
fvimtaatiM  powder,  produce  tne  best  results.  Weaker  caps  are  not 
t^nnomieaC  as  they  do  not  produce  complete  detonation  of  the 
dinianfte.  This  is  specially  true  if  the  weather  be  cold.  Dynamite 
then  becomes  less  sensitive,  and  the  cartridges  shoukl  be  gently 
wanned  before  chargine,  to  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  80*  r . 
Faisoaoos  fumes  are  often  produ^d  by  the  explosion  of  the  nitro- 
(llicerin  compounds.  These  are  probably  largely  due  to  incomplete 
oefnnation,  by  which  part  of  the  nitroglycenn  b  vaporized  or 
merely  btsrined.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  dynamite  is 
cKiOcd.  or  of  poor  <|uality,  or  when  the  cap  is  too  weak.  There  is 
feaoaBy  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  fumes,  except  in  confinM 
KKlefginund  workings,  where  ventilation  is  imperfect. 

like  nitioglyoerin,  the  common  dynamites  freeze  at  a  temperature 
of  from  43*  to  46*  F.  They  are  then  comparatively  safe,  and  so  far 
as  possible  should  be  transported  in  the  frozen  state.  At  very  low 
terspBatiires  dynamite  again  becomes  somewhat  sensitive  to  snocL 
^liea  it  b  frooen  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  the  strong^t 
detonating  caps  fail  to  develop  the  full  force.  In  thawing  dynamite, 
be  exercised.    The  fact  that  a  small  quantity  will  often 


cafe 


hem  quietly  has  led  to  the  dangeroudy  mistaken  notion  that  mere 
v9l  notcansee^plosioo.  It  is  chiefly  a 
the  qnanthy  ignited  by  flame  be  larBe'enoueh  to  heat  the 


question  of  tempera- 


to  the  detonating  point  (say  360*^  F.)  before  all  is  con- 
SRned.  an  cx;4osion  will  result.  Furthermore,  dynamite,  when 
OTca  oMdenatdy  heated,  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  shocks. 


There  are  several  accepted  modes  of  thawing  dynamite;  (1)  In  a 
water  bath,  the  cartridges  being  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  by  warm  water  contained  in  a  larger  enclosing 
vessel.  The  warm  water  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or 
the  water  bath  placed  over  a  candle  or  small  lamp,  aol  on  a  stove, 
(a)  In  two  vessels,  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  space  between  them 
occupied  by  air,  provided  the  heat  applied  can  be  definitely  limited, 
as  by  using  a  candle.  (3)  When  large  quantities  of  dynamite  are 
used  a  supply  may  be  kept  on  shelves  in  a  wooden  room  or  chamber, 
warmed  by  a  stove,  or  by  a  coil  of  pipe  heated  by  exhaust  steam 
from  an  engine.  Live  steam  should  not  be  used,  as  the  heat  might 
become  excessive.  Thawing  should  always  take  place  slowly,  never 
before  an  open  fire  or  by  direct  conuct  with  a  stove  or  steam  pipes 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  does  not  rise  high  enough  to 
cause  sweating  or  exudation  of  liquid  nitroglycenn  from  the 
cartridges,  which  would  be  a  source  of  danger. 

For  the  storage  of  explosives  at  mines,  Ac,  proper  magazines  roust 
be  provided,  situated  in  a  safe  place,  not  too  near  other  buildings, 
ana  preferably  oi  light  though  fireproof  construction.  Masonry 
magazines,  though  safer  from  some  points  of  view,  may  be  the  cause 
of  greater  damage  in  event  of  an  explosion,  because  the  brick  or 
stones  act  as  projectiles.  Isolated  and  abandoned  mine  workings, 
if  dry,  are  sometimes  used  as  magazines. 

Firing  blasts  by  electricity  has  a  wide  application  for  both  surface 
and  underground  worL  An  electrical  fuze  (fig.  li)  consists  of  a 
pair  of  fine,  insulated  copper  wires,  several  feet  long  and  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wttn  their  bare  ends  inserted  in  a  detonating 
capw  For  firing,  the.  fuze  wires  are  joined  to  long  leading  wires, 
connected  with  some  source  of  electric  current.  By  joining  the  fuze 
wires  in  series  or  in  groups,  any  number  of  holes  may  be 
fired  simultaneously,  according  to  the  current  avail- 
able. A  round  of  holes  fired  in  this  way,  as  for  driving 
tunnels,  sinking  shafts,  or  in  brge  surface  excavations, 
produces  better  results,  both  in  economy  of  explosive 
and  effect  of  the  blast,  than  when  the  noles  are  fired 
singly  or  in  succession.  Also,  the  minera  are  enabled  to 
prepare  for  the  blast  with  more  care  and  deliberation, 
ana  then  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  before  the  current 
is  transmitted.  Another  advantage  is  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  hole  **  hanging  fire,"  which  sometimes 
causes  accidents  in  using  ordinary  fuzes. 

Hanging  fire  may  be  due  to  a  cut.  broken  or  dam- 
aged powder  fuze,  which  may  smoulder  for  some  time 
before  communicating  fire  to  the  charge.  "  Mi&s-fires," 
which  also  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  with  both 
ordinary  and  electric  fuzes,  are  cases  where  explosion 
from  any  cause  fails  to  take  place.  After  waiting  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  before  approaching  the  charged 
hole,  the  miner  carefully  removes  the  tamping  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  explosives  and  inserts  and 
fires  another  cartridge,  the  concussion  usually  detonat- 
ing the  entire  charge.  Sometimes  another  hole  is 
drilled  near  the  one  which  has  missed,  No  attempt  to 
remove  the  old  charge  should  ever  be  made. 

Hi^h  tension  electricity,  generated  by  a 
machine,  provided  with  a  condenser,  was 
much  used  for  blasting.  The  bare  ends  of 
wires  in  the  detonating  cap  are  placed  say 
a  gap  across  which  a  qnrk  is  discharged, 
priming  charge  -of  some  sensitive  composition.  The  priming 
IS  not  only  combustible  but  also  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
such  as  an  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  with  copper 
sulphide  and  phosphide.  By  the  combustion  of  the  priming  the 
fulminate  mixture  in  the  cap  is  detonated.  As  these  fuzes  are  more 
apt  to  deteriorate  when  exposed  to  dampness  than  fuzes  for  low- 
tension  current,  and  the  generating  machine  is  rather  clumsy  and 
fragile,  low-tension  current  is  more  generally  emploved.    It  may  be 

Senerated  by  a  small,  portable  dynamo,  operated  by  hand,  or  may  be 
erived  from  a  battery  or  from  any  convenient  electric  circuit.  The 
ends  of  the  fuze  wires  in  the  detonating  cap  are  connected  by  a 
fine  platinum  filament  (fig.  11),  embedded  in  a  guncotton  priming 
on  top  of  the  fulminating  mixture,  and  explosion  results  from  the 
heat  generated  by  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  filament.  Blasting  machines  are  made  in 
several  sizes,  tne  smaller  ones  being  casMoie  of  firing  simultaneously 
from  ten  to  twenty  holes.  The  fuses  must  obviously  be  of  uniform 
electrical  resistance,  to  ensure  that  all  the  connected  charges  will 
explode  simultaneously.  The  premature  explosion  of  any  one  ol  the 
fuzes  would  break  the  circuit. 

In  the  actual  operations  of  blasting,  definite  rules  for  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  charges  are  rarely  observed,  and  although  the  blasts 
made  by  a  skilful  miner  seldom  fail  to  do  their  work,  it  is  a  common 
fault  that  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  explosive  is  used.  The 
high  explosives  arc  specially  liable  to  be  wasted,  probably  through 
lack  of  appredation  of  their  power  as  compared  with  that  of  black 
powder.  Among  the  indications  of  excessive  charges  are  the  pn>: 
auction  of  much  finely  broken  rock  or  of  crushed  and  splintered  rock 
around  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  excessive  displacement  or 
projection  of  the  rock  broken  by  the  blast.  In  beginifing  any  new 
piece  of  work,  such  waste  may  be  avoided  or  rediiced  by  making 
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^  ^ ol.  uv.  p.  to8i  Trdu.  rfuKr.  S<it.  Ca.  fjig..  vol.  iivii. 

p.  sjo;  rroai.  Amtr.  Ina.  Urn.  Ent..  vol.  aviii.  p.  370.  vol.  aaii 
p.  40;  and  vdL  ixiiv.  p.  S7li  St^lk  Wiliti  lull.  kni.  (1 988); 
Jnr.  All.  Elf.  Shi.,  vdT  vii.  p.  JB:  /cw.  Ctcm.  Ua.  and  Miiint 
Sk.  it  Ssulk  Afnta.  Adeuii  igos:  Sthiml  sJ  Miiiti  Qtiailrrlt.  N.  V., 
vol.  i>.  p.  J08;  CMiry  Gmrjian.  April  IS.  189a.' and  February  6. 
1903;  Minti  and  micrals.  February  190s,  p.  J46,  January  1906. 
p.  J».  »"''  *pril  "fO^-  P-  39J;  ^T-  "^  iiimnt  Jour..  April  19. 
""■  "e^^'n  ,  ^f"^,  February  ".^"^W:  S«.  "7- J'JJ' ?■ 
Septembet  >8,  1901.  and  July  5.  1901;  OufT.  Z(i/ic*r.  /.  Bff(-  s. 
f/x/ffniprim.  May  iS.  ij.  190J.  April  iB.  J90jaad  November.  IS, 
1905;  Annaieidts  miiuj,  voL   aviii.  pp.  ttj-j^.  {R.  P.*J 

BLAUBEnREK.  ■  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  o! 
WUrllembeig,  11  m.  W.  of  Ulm,  wilh  which  it  ii  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  (1900)  ji  14.  IlisroniBnlicaUy>itualedinB«ild 
anddeep  valley  of  the  SwabianAJpialajiaJlilude  of  iCoofl.  and 
ii  p»nly  (Ufiounded  by  andent  walls.  Of  Ihe  three  chuithei 
(two  Evangelical  and  one  Ronun  Catholic)  the  most  nmarkable 
is  the  abbey  church  IKlaacrHriir),  a  late  Gothic  building  dating 
fiom  146S-1496,  the  choir  of  which  containi  beautiful  ijih 
century  carv«l  choir-ttaUi  and  a  fine  bigh  altar  with  a  triptych 
(1496).  I^e  choir  only  ij  tued  for  service  (Proleslani),  Ihe  nave 
being  used  as  a  gymnasiurn.  The  town  church  (SlaiilHrtkt)  also 
has  a  Gnc  allai  with  Iripiych,  The  Beoedictine  abbey,  founded 
in  I09J,  HIS  used  nfter  the  Reformation  as  a  school,  and  is  now 
an  Evangelical  theological  seminary.  There  are  two  hospiuls 
in  the  town. 

BLAVATSXY,  HELENA  PETROVMA  (iSjI-iSgi),  Russian 
(heoMphisl,  was  bomal  ELalc[in<»lav,  on  the  31st  of  July  (OS.) 
igjl,thedaughlotolCo!onel  Peter  Hahn.imcmber  of  a  Mecklen- 
burg family,  settled  in  Ruuia.  She  married  in  her  Hvenieenth 
year  a  man  very  much  her  senior,  Nirephore  Blavaisky,  a 
Russian  oRilial  in  Caucasia.  Irom  whom  she  was  separated  after 

a  halo  of  virginity,  she  described  the  marriage  as  a  nominal  one. 
During  Ihe  neit  twenty  years  Mme  Blavaliby  appears  to  have 
travelled  widely  in  Canada,  Texas,  Meiico  and  India,  with  two 
■tiempU  on  Tibet.     In  one  of  these 


,  aftei 


veiled  period  "  of  h< 


inducted  back  by 

58  were  alluded  to  subsequently  as  '"the 
and  she  spoke  vaguely  of  a  seven  years* 
1.11UC  ana  i>reat  Tibet,"  or  preferably  of  *  "  Hima- 
a(."  In  i8sS  the  revisited  Russia,  where  she  created 
aa a spirittialistic medium.     About  rSTosheacquirrd 


.he  lived  (. 


song  ihe  spiritualiiti  of  ibe  United  Slaia,  when 

■ii  yeara,  becoming  ■  natucaliied  dtucn.     Het 


Jie  study  of  occult  and  kabbalutic 
added  that  ol  the  laotd  wriiinss  ol 
idia,  through  Ihe  medium  of  (nnslalioDs.  IniSissheconcEivcd 
the  plan  of  cotnbinJDg  the  spiritualistic  "  cooUsl "  vilh  the 
Buddhistic  legends  about  Tibetan  sages.  Kcucefonb  the 
deienoined  10  eiclude  all  control  save  that  of  two  Tibcum  adcpu 
oc  "  mahatmas."  The  mahalmas  eibibited  their  "utral 
bodies  "  to  her,  "  precipitated  "  messages  which  reached  ber 


rom  the  confines  of  Tib. 

I  in  an  insunl  of  lime,  supplied  her  with 

•ound  doctrine,  and  in 

:ited  her  to  perform  liicks  for  the  rod- 

version  of  sceptics.     A 

New  Vork,  on  the  i7ih  of  November 

S7i,  with  the  aid  of  C 

olonei  Henry  S.  Olcott,  the  founded  the 

'  Theosophical  Society 

with  the  object  o((i)fonnini«uiuver»*J 

tudying  and  making  known  the  ancicDt 

Brahmniuc  and  Buddhistic  1 


:  supplied  the  iodety  wills 


E^ptian,  kabbalistic,  occidlist,  Indian  and  uwdem  ^ritual- 
'  leas  and  formulas.  Mme  Blavatiky'iprindpal  books  were 
'nteiJfif  (New  Vork,  1877),  TkfStmt  D»tri<u,auSymthai3 
we,  RtHiumar^  PkilQiophy  (18S8),  TktKeytt  Tkawpky 
).  The  two  first  of  these  are  a  mosaic  o!  unacknowledged 
lions  from  luch  books  as  K.  R.  H.  Mackenxie'i  RayiU 
«k  £>uyrJbf  on/in.  C  W.  King's  Cf»i«ui.  Zeller'i  Plate,  the 
00  magic  by  Dunlop,  E,  Salvcrte,  Joaeph  Eonemoser,  arHt 
lousseaut,  and  Ihe  mystical  writings  of  Eliphat  Levi  (L.  A. 
Constuil).  A  Clniary  of  Tk/osofkiial  Ttrmi  (1890-1891)  »u 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  her  disciples.  But  the  appearance  ol 
Home's  Litilt  and  Shadows  oj  SfirUualiim  (1877)  had  ■  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  pn>paganda,  and  Heliona  P.  Blavataky 
(as  she  began  to  style  herself)  retired  to  IndiL  Thence  ibe  con- 
tributed some  dever  papers',  "  From  the  Cavei  and  Jungle*  of 
Hlndoslan  "  (published  separately  in  English,  London,  iSg])  to 
the  Rnuky  Vjrslnit.  Defeated  in  her  object  of  obtainins  em- 
ployment in  the  Russian  secret  service,  slie  resumed  her  efforts 
to  gain  converts  to  thcosophy.  For  this  purpose  Ihe  ohibilioii 
of  "  physical  phenomena  "  was  found  necessary.  Her  jug^ry 
was  .cleverly  conceived,  but  on  three  occasions  was  exposed 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner.  Nevertheless,  her  devemeaa, 
volubility,  energy  and  will-power  enabled  her  to  raaiotain  her 
ground,  and  when  she  died  on  the  8th  of  May  1891  (White 
Lotus  Day),  at  tlie  theosophical  headquarters  in  the  Avenue 
Road,  London,  she  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  conunuiuly 
numbering  not  far  shon  of  100,000,  wilh  wunudislic  orgaos  in 
London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Madras, 

Much  inlomution  reipecting  her  will  be  found  in  V.  SL  Solovyov'a 
Af«ter-  PritMlloj  liil,  tnnslaled  by  Walter  Uaf  {l9os),  in  Arlhu* 
Lillie's  Uiiant  filopollt;  ohI  Hwt  Tkanofhy  (189;!.  and  in   Ihe 

^'uaie  d^^lched  loin^igautherdoir^inlndia.  'sce'aln 

BLAYDES.    FREDERICK   REMIT  HARVBLL  (i8rB-i9o8), 

English  dasiical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hampton  Court  Green,  on 
Ihe  I9ih  of  September  rSi8,  being  a  collateral  descendant  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  satirist  and  friend  of  Milton.  He  »at 
educated  at  Si  Peter's  school,  York,  and  Christ  Church,  Oifonl. 
He  was  Henfonl  scholar  in  iSjS,  took  a  sefoiid  das*  in  Utene 
humaniores  in  1S40,  and  was  subseqiunlly  elected  10  ■  Itlident- 
ship  at  Christ  Church.  In  1841  be  took  orders,  and  from  1S4J 
toiSafiwasvicatolHarringworihinNorthamptonshire.  During 
a  long  life  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  dramatists.  His  editions  and  phikilogical  papen  ate 
remarkable  for  bold  conjectural  emendations  of  corrupt  [and 
other)  passages.  His  distinction  was  recogniied  by  his  being 
made  an  honorary  LL.D  of  Dublin.  Ph.D.  of  Ihe  univenily  o( 
Buda  IN^t  and  a  fellow  of  the  royal  sodeiy  of  letien  at  Atbeiu. 
He  died  at  Soulhsca  on  the  7th  of  September  190S. 

wilh  erilical  nam  and  comnvniiry  (is«D-ie93);  Onii.  jfliriU^ 
Futr.  W-aipi4iB73-ISrB);Of«>a(lw>M,  wiihcrilEatiutta  (IU6)| 
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Oadipms  CeUntus,  Oedipus  Tynumus  and  AnUtfme  (in 
tkc  BSfio^eca  Oassica,  1850) ;  FkOoOttes  (1870),  TrMktniae  (1871). 
Ebon  (1873}.  Ajax  (1875).  AnHgone  (1005) ;  Aeschylus:  Agamemnon 
(1398),  Chte^kori  (1899).  EaMMmto  (I9<x>)*  Adsersaruk  Critica  in 
I  Gra«ear«M  Frugmenta  (1890):  ««  rraffcamm  Gfttee. 
|),  SB  i^csdMiM*  (1895),  tfi  Varios  Poetas  Cfraecos  «i 
>8).  im  Ansto^ianem  (1899),  «»  SophocUm  (1899),  *'" 
M1901).  «»  Herodotum  (1901);  AtuUecta  Comica  Craeai 
(19^:  <^a«ecea  Trogiia  Graua  (1906). 

BLATIXni.  an  uzbaa  district  in  the  Qiester-Ie-Stxcet  parlia- 
BMBtaiy  divbion  of  Duiliam,  England,  on  th^  TVoe,  4  m.  W.  of 
KcvGUtle  by  a  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  ( x  88x ) 
1O1687;  (1901)  I9i6i7.  Tlie  chief  industries  are  ooal-mining, 
iroB-foaading,  pipe,  fire-brick,  chemical  manure  and  bottle 
Buuifacturcs.  In  the  vidnity  is  the  beautiful  old  mansion  of 
Stefla,  and  below  it  Stellaheugfa,  to  which  the  victorious  Scottish 
may  cntaed  from  Newbum  on  the  Northumberiand  bank  in 
1640,  after  i^iich  they  occupied  Newcastle. 

BL4TS-Br-nB  UJCB,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
cqxtal  of  aa  anondissement  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  on 
the  ri^i  bank  of  the  Gironde  (here  over  2  m.  wide),  35  m.  N.  of 
Bordeaux  by  laiL  Pop.  (1906)  of  the  town,  3423;  of  the  00m- 
moae,  4890.  The  town  has  a  dtadel  built  by  Vauban  on  a  rock 
beside  the  river,  and  embracing  in  its  enceinte  ruins  of  an  old 
Gothic  Chilean.  The  latter  contains  the  tomb  of  Caribert,  king 
of  Toolouse,  and  son  of  Ootaire  II.  Blaye  is  also  defended  by 
the  Foit  Pit£  on  an  island  in  the  river  and  the  Fort  MMoc  on  its 
left  bank,  both  of  the  X7th  century.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
s^>-pcefect,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce 
ud  a  CQmmnnal  odlege.  It  has  a  small  river-port,  and  carries 
OB  ttade  in  wine,  brandy,  grain,  fruit  and  timber.  )The  industries 
iadode  the  botlding  of  small  vessels,  distilling,  flour-miUing,  and 
tltt  ouuanlacuiie  of  oil  and  candles.  Fine  nd  wine  is  produced 
iathedstrict. 

la  andcat  times  Blaye  {Blama)  was  a  port  of  the  Santones. 
Tadiika  states  that  the  hero  Roland  was  buried  in  its  basilica, 
vhicfa  was  on  the  site  ai  the  dtadel.  It  was  eariy  an  important 
itnH^iMd  which  played  aa  important  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  English  and  the  Religious  Wan.  The  duchess  of  Betxy  was 
mpritnnrd  in  its  fortress  in  1833-1833. 

■LAZI  (A.-S.  Moesv,  a  torch),  a  foe  or  bright  flame;  more 
aeariy  akin  to  the  Ger.  Uau,  paJe  or  shining  white,  is  the  use 
of  the  void  for  the  white  mark  on  the  face  of  a  horse  or  cow, 
and  the  Aaierican  use  for  a  mark  made  on  a  tree  by  cutting  off 
a  piece  of  the  boric  The  word  "  to  blase,"  in  the  sense  of  to 
caise  abroad,  comes  from  the  A.-S.  Uaesan,  to  blow,  d.  the  Ger. 
Atttac;  in  sense,  if  not  in  origin,  it  is  confused  with  "  blazon  " 
iahexakiiy. 

BLAZOiV,  a  heraldic  shield,  a  coat  of  arms  properiy  "de- 
scribed" according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  hence  a  proper 
henldic  description  of  such  a  coat.  The  O.  Fr.  Uason  seems 
OQipBaIfy  to  have  meant  simply  a  shield  as  a  means  of  defence 
and  not  a  shield-shaped  surface  for  the  diqilay  of  armorial 
*'^"«y,  but  this  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  generally 
locepted  derivation  from  the  Ger.  IdaseHf  to  blow,  proclaim, 
Efigfish  "blaxe,"  to  noise  abroad,  to  declare.  In  the  x6th 
century  the  heraldic  term,  and  "  blaze  "  and  "  bkaon  "  in  the 
leose  «i  proclaim,  had  much  influence  on  each  other* 

BUSACHIHOt  the  process  of  whitening  or  depriving  objects 
of  Goloar,  an  operation  incessantly  in  activity  in  nature  by  the 
iaftieBoe  of  li^t,  air  and  moisture.  The  art  of  bleaching,  of 
vhich  we  have  here  to  treat,  consists  in  inducing  the  rapid 
operatioa  of  whitening  agendes,  and  as  an  industry  it  is  mostly 
Erected  to  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool  and  other  textile  fibres,  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  whitening  of  paper-pulp,  bees'-waz  and 
some  o3s  and  other  substances.  The  term  bleadiing  is  derived 
fraa  the  A.-S.  btaecan,  to  bleadi,  or  to  fade,  from  which  also 
CDoes  the  cognate  German  word  blacken,  to  whiten  or  render 
pale.  Bieadien,  down  to  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  were 
ksovn  hi  England  as  "  whitsters,"  a  name  obviously  derived 
ir^ia  the  natore  of  thdr  calling. 

7^  opeiation  of  bleaching  must  from  its  vexy  nature  be  of 
the  saaie  antiquity  as  the  work  of  washing  textures  of  linen, 
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cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  Clothing  repeatedly  washed, 
and  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  diy,  gradually  assumes  a  whiter 
and  whiter  hue,  and  our  ancestors  cannot  have  failed  to  notice 
and  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  Scarcely  anything  is  known 
with  certainty  of  the  art  of  bleaching  as  practised  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  Egypt  in  eariy  ages  was  the  great  ccntze  of  textile 
manufactures,  and  her  white  and  coloured  linens  were  in  high 
repute  among  contemporary  nations.  As  a  uniformly  well- 
bleached  basb  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  satisfactoiy 
djre  on  cloth,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Egjrptians  were  fairly 
profident  in  bleaching,  and  that  still  more  so  were  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  their  brilliant  and  famous  purple  dyes.  We  learn, 
from  Pliny,  that  different  plants,  and  likewise  the  ashes  of  plants, 
which  no  doubt  contained  alkali,  were  employed  as  dcteigents. 
He  mentions  particulariy  the  Strutkium  as  much  used  for 
bleaching  in  Greece,  a  plant  which  has  been  identified  by  some 
with  Cypsophila  Strutkium.  But  as  it  does  not  appear  from 
John  Sibthorp's  Flora  Craeca,  edited  by  Sir  James  Smith,  that 
this  qxcies  is  a  native  of  Greece,  Dr  Sibthorp's  conjecture  that 
the  Strutkium  of  the  andents  was  the  Saponaria  officinalis,  a 
plant  oonmion  in  Greece,  is  certainly  more  probable. 

In  modem  times,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century, 
the  Dutch  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  bleaching  trade 
although  we  find  mention  of  bleach-works  at  Southwark  near 
London  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.  It  was 
customaiy  to  send  all  the  brown  linen,  then  largely  manufactured 
in  Scotland,  to  Holland  to  be  bleacheid.  It  was  sent  away  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  not  returned  till  the  end  of  October,  being 
thus  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merchant  morethan  half  a  year. 

The  Dutch  mode  of  bleaching,  which  was  mostly  conducted 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Haarlem,  was  to  steep  the  linen  first 
in  a  waste  lye,  and  then  for  about  a  week  in  a  potash  lye  poured 
over  it  boiling  hot.  The  doth  being  taken  out  of  this  lye  and 
washed,  was  next  put  into  wooden  vesseb  containing  butter* 
milk,  in  which  it  lay  under  a  pressure  for  five  or  six  days.  After 
this  it  was  spread  upon  the  grass,  and  kept  wet  for  several 
months,  exposed  to  the  sunshine  of  summer. 

In  1798  James  Adair  from  Belfast  proposed  to  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Manufactures  to  establish  a  bleachfield  in  Galloway; 
this  proposal  the  board  approved  of,  and  in  the  same  year  re- 
solved to  devote  £2000  as  premiums  for  the  estaUishment  of 
bleachfidds  throui^out  the  country.  In  1732  a  method  of 
bleaching  with  kdp,  introduced  by  R.  Holden,  also  from  Irdand, 
was  submitted  to  the  board;  and  with  their  assistance  Holden 
establi^ied  a  bleachfield  for  prosecuting  his  process  at  Pitkerro, 
near  Dundee. 

Hie  bleaching  process,  as  at  that  time  performed,  was  very 
tedious,  occupying  a  complete  summer.  It  consisted  in  steeping 
the  doth  in  alkaline  lyes  for  several  days,  washing  it  dean, 
and  spreading  it  upon  the  grass  for  some  weeks.  The  steeping 
in  ■ifc«i«'«<»  lyes,  called  bucking,  and  the  bleaching  on  the  grass, 
called  crofting,  were  repeated  alternately  for  five  or  six  times. 
The  doth  was  then  steeped  ior  some  days  in  sour  milk,  washed 
clean  and  crofted.  Th^  processes  were  repeated,  diminishing 
every  time  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  lye,  till  the  linen  had 
acquired  the  requisite  whiteness. 

For  the  first  improvement  in  this  tedious  process,  which  was 
faithfully  copied  from  the  Dutch  bleachfields,  manufacturers 
were  indebted  to  Dr  Francis  Home  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the 
Board  of  Trustees  paid  £xoo  for  his  experiments  in  bleaching. 
He  proposed  to  substitute  water  addulated  with  sulphuric  add 
for  the  sour  milk  previous^  employed,  a  suggestion  made  in 
consequence  of  the  new  mode  of  preparing  sulphuric  add,  con- 
trived some  time  before  by  Dr  John  Roebuck,  which  reduced 
the  price  of  that  add  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  had 
formeriy  beexL  When  this  change  was  first  adopted  by  the 
bleachers,  there  was  the  same  outcry  against  its  corrosive  effects 
as  arose  when  chloxine  was  substituted  for  crofting.  A  great 
advantage  was  found  to  result  from  the  use  of  sulphuric  add, 
which  was  that  a  souring  with  sulphuric  add  required  at  the 
longest  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  not  more  than  twelve; 
whereas,  when  sour  milk  was  empk>yed,  six  weeks,  or  even  two 
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months,  were  requisite,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  consequence  of  this  improvement,  the  process  of  bleaching 
was  shortened  from  eight  months  to  four,  which  enabled  the 
merchant  to  dispose  of  his  goods  so  much  the  sooner,  and  conse- 
quently to  trade  with  less  capital 

No  further  modification  of  consequence  was  introduced  in 
the  art  till  the  year  1787,  when  a  most  important  change  was 
initiated  by  the  use  of  chlorine  (f.v.),  an  element  which  had  been' 
discovered  by  C.  W.  Scheele  in  Sweden  about  thirteen  years 
before.  The  discovery  that  this  gas  possesses  the  property  of 
destroying  vegeuble  colours,  led  Berthollet  to  suspect  that  it 
might  be  introduced  with  advanUge  into  the  art  of  bleaching,  and 
that  it  would  enable  practical  bleachers  greatly  to  shorten  their 
processes.  In  a  paper  on  chlorine  or  oxygenated  muriatic 
add,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  April 
1785,  and  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  liay  of  the 
same  year  (vol.  zxvi.  p.  335),  he  mentions  that  he  had  tried  the 
effect  of  the  gas  in  bleadiing  cloth,  and  foimd  that  it  answered 
perfectly.  This  idea  is  still  further  developed  in  a  paper  on  the 
same  substance,  published  in  the  Journal  da  Physique  iot  1786. 
In  1786  he  exhibited  the  experiment  to  James  Watt,  who, 
immeidiately  upon  his  return  to  En^and,  commenced  a  practical 
examination  of  the  Subject,  and  was  accordingly  the  person 
who  first  introduced  the  new  method  of  bleaching  into  Great 

'  Britain.  We  find  from  Watt's  own  testimony  that  chlorine  was 
practically  employed  in  the  bleachfield  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr  Macgregor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  in  March  1787. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  method  was  introduced  at  Aberdeen  by 
Messrs  Gordon,  Barron  &  Cd.,  on  information  received  horn 
De  Saussure  through  Professor  Patrick  Copland  of  Aberdeen. 
Thomas  Henry  of  Manchester  was  the  first  to  bleach  with  chlorine 
in  the  Lancashire  district,  and  to  his  independent  investigations 
several  of  the  eariy  improvements  in  the  application  of  the 
material  were  due. 
In  these  early  experiments,  the  bleacher  had  to  make  his  own 

•  chlorine  and  the  goods  were  bleached  either  by  exposing  them 
in  chambers  to  the  action  of  the  gas  or  by  steeping  them  in  its 
aqueous  solution.  If  we  consider  the  inconveniences  which  must 
have  arisen  in  working  with  such  a  pungent  substance  as  free 
chlorine,  with  its  detrimental  effect  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
people, it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  process  did  not  at 
first  meet  with  any  great  amount  of  success.  The  first  important 
improvement  was  the  introduction  in  179a  of  eau  de  Javd, 
which  was  prepared  at  the  Javel  works  near  Paris  by  absorbing 
chlorine  in  a  solution  of  potash  (i  part)  in  water  (8  parts)  until 
effervescence  began.  The  greatest  impetus  to  the  bleaching 
industry  was,  however,  given  by  the  introduction  in  1799  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching-powder,  by  Charles  Termant  of 
Glasgow,  whereby  the  bleacher  was  supplied  with  a  reagent  in 
solid  form  which  contained  up  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  avail- 
able chlorine.  Latterly  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
replace  bleaching-powder  by  hypochlorite  of  soda,  which  is 
prepared  by  the  bleacher  as  required,  by  the  electrolytic  decom- 
position of  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  specially  constructed 
cells,  but  up  to  the  present  this  mode  of  procedure  has  met  with 
only  a  limited  success  (see  Alkau  Ma^pactukz)., 

(Bleaching  of  Cotton. 

.  Cotton  is  bleached  in  the  raw  state,  as  yam  and  In  the  piece. 
In  the  raw  state,  and  as  yam,  the  only  impurities  present  are 
those  which  are  naturally  contained  in  the  fibres  and  which 
include  cotton  waxT  f^tty  acids,  pectic  substances,  colouring 
matters,  albuminoicb  and  mineral  matter,  amounting  in  all  to 
some  5  %  of  the  weight  of  the  materiaL  Both  in.  the  raw  state 
and  in  the  manufactured  condition  cotton  also  contains  small 
black  particles  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  material  and  are 
technically  known  as  "  motes."  These  consist  of  fragments  of 
the  cotton  seed  husk,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  by 
mechanical  means.  The  bleaching  of  cotton  pieces  \a  more 
complicated,  since  the  bleacher  is  called  upon  to  remove  the 
sizing  materials  with  which  the  manufacturer  strengthens  the 
warp  before  weaving  (see  below). 


In  prindplej  the  bleaching  of  cott<te  Is  a  eompantivdy  simple 
process  in  which  three  main  operations  are  involved,  via.  (i) 
boiling  with  an  alkali;  (3)  bleaching  the  organic  colouring  matters 
by  means  of  a  hypochlorite  or  some  other  oxidising  agent; 
(3)  souring,  i.e.  treating  with  weak  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
add.  For  loose  cotton  and  yam  these  three  operations  are 
sufficient,  but  for  piece  goods  a  larger  number  of  operations  is 
usually  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

Loose  Cotton. — The  bleaching  of  loo«e  or  raw  cotton  previous  to 
spinninff  is  only  carried  out  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  consisrs 
essentially  in  first  steepimt  the  material  in  a  warm  solutioii  of  aoda 
for  some  hours,  after  which  it  is  washed  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  bleaching  powder  or  sodium  hypochlorite.  It  u  then  again 
washed,  sourra  with  weak  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  and 
ultimately  washed  free  from  acid.  Careful  treatment  b  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  any  undue  matting  of  the  fibres,  while  any  drastic 
treatment,  such  as  beating  with  caustic  soda  and  soap,  as  used  for 
otber  cotton  materials,  cannot  be  employed,  since  the  natural  wax 
would  thereby  be  removed,  and  this  would  detract  from  the  spinning 
qualities  of  the  fibre.  In  case  the  cotton  is  not  intended  to  be  spun, 
but  is  to  serve  for  cotton  wool  or  for  the  manufacture  of  gun  coRon* 
more  drastic  treatment  can  be  employed,  and  is,  in  fact,  desirable. 
Thus,  cotton  waste  b  first  extracted  with  petroleum  qxrit  or  •ome 
other  suitable  solvent,  in  order  to  remove  any  mineral  oil  or  grease 
which  may  be  present.  It  b  then  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  aofJa 
and  resin  soap,  washed,  bleached  white  with  bleaching-powder, 
washed,  soured  and  finally  washed  free  from  add.  In  thoe  opera- 
tionSi  a  certain  amount  m  matting  b  unavoidable,  and  it  b  come- 
quently  necessary  to  open  out  the  material  after  drying,  in 
scutchers. 

Cotton  Yam. — Cotton  yam  is  bleached  in  the.form  of  cops,  hanks 
or  warps.  In  principle  the  processes  employed  are  the  same  in  each 
case,  but  the  machineiy  necessarily  differs.  Most  yarn  b  bleached 
in  the  hank,  and  it  wul  suffice  to  give  an  account  of  thb  process 
only.  The  sequence  of  operations  b  the  same  as  in  the  bleaching  of 
cotton  waste,  and  these  can  be  conducted  for  small  lots  In  an  ordinaiy 
rectangular  wooden  vat  as  used  in  dyeing,  in  which  the  yttru  is 
suspemled  in  the  liquor  from  poles  which  rest  with  thdr  ends  on 
the  two  longer  sides  of  the  vat.  For  bleaching  yam  in  bulk,  however, 
thb  mode -01  procedure  would  involve  so  much  manual  labour  that 
the  process  would  become  too  expensive.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly 
with  the  object  of  economy  that  machinery  has  been  introdooea, 
by  means  01  which  large  quantities  can  be  dealt  with  at  a  time. 

The  first  operatbn,  vis.  that  of  boiling  in  alkali,  b  carried  out  in 
a  *"  kier,"  a  large,  egg-ended,  upright  cylindrical  vesid,  constructed 
of  boiler-plate  and  capable  01  treating  from  one  to  three  tons  of  yam 
at  a  time.  In  construction,  the  kien  used  for  yarn  bleaching  are 
similar  in  construction  to  those  used  for  pieces  (see  below).  The 
yam  to  be  bleached  b  evenly  packed  in  the  kbr,  and  b  then  boiled 
by  means  of  steam  with  the  alkaline  lye  (3-4  %  of  soda  ash  or  3  % 
caustic  soda  on  the  wdght  of  the  cotton  beinc  usually  employed) 
for  periods  varying  from  .six  to  twelve  hours.  It  b  essenrial  that  a 
thorough  drcuuition  of  the  liquor  should  be  maintained  during  the 
boiling,  and  thb  b  effected  either  by  means  of  a  steam  injector,  or 
in  other  ways.  As  a  rule  low  pressure  kiers  (working  up  to  10  B» 
pressure)  are  employed  for  yam  bleaching,  though  some  bleacbers 
ixefer  to  use  hbh  pressure  kiere  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  bouinghas  continued  for  the  requisite  time  (6-^  hours), 
the  steam  b  shut  off,  and  the  kier  liquor  blown  off,  when  the  yam  ta 
washed  !n  the  kier  by  filling  the  latter  with  water  and  then  mnning 
off,  this  operation  being  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  hanks  are 
now  transferred  to  a  stone  cistern  provided  with  a  false  bottom, 
from  beneath  which  a  pipe  connects  the  cistern  with  a  well  situated 
below  the  floor  line.  The  well  contains  a  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  usually  of  a*  Tw.  streneth,  and  this  b  drawn  up  by  means 
of  a  centrifugsj  brass  pump  and  showered  over  the  top  of  the  goods 
through  a  perforated  wooden  tray,  psssing  then  by  gravitation 
through  the  goods  back  into  the  welL  The  cucuUtion  is  maintained 
for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  when  the  yam  will  be  found  to  be 
white.  The  bleaching-powder  solution  b  now  allowed  to  drain  off, 
and  water  b  circulated  through  the  dstern  to  wash  out  what  bleach- 
ing powder  remains  in  the  goods.  The  souring  b  next  carried  out 
dtno*  in  the  same  or  in  a  separate  cistern  by  drcubting  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  of  2*  Tw.  for  about  half  an  hour.  Thb  b  also 
allowed  to  drain,  and  the  yarn  b  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  all 
add,  when  it  b  uken  out  and  wrung  or  hydroextracted.  At  this 
stage  the  yam  may  be  dyed  in  light  or  bright  shades  without  further 
treatment,  but  if  it  b  to  be  sold  as  white  yam.  it  b  blued.  The 
blueing  may  dther  be  effected  by  dyeing  or  tinting  with  a  colourina 
matter  like  Victoria  blue  4R  or  acid  violet,  or  by  treatment  in  wasli 
stocks 
bun 


a  with  a  suspension  of  ultramarine  in  weak  soapuntil  the  colour 
iformly  distributed  throughout  the  materiaL    The  yam  b  now 


straightencKl  out  and  dried. 

The  bleaching  of  cotton  yam  b  a  very  straightforward  process^ 
snd  it  b  very  seldom  that  dther  comf^Kations  or  faults  arise, 
providing  that  reasonable  care  and  supervinon  are  exerdsed. 

The  fauoii  d'itre  of  the  various  operatkms  is  comparatively  simplak 
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Pio.  >.— Section  ol  Knje.ttove. 

nUch  the  pieccn  travel  over  the  aince  platea  ii  neceuarily  couidenUa 
and  variea  vilh  diSerent  claHn  oI  material.' 

In  lieu  of  platci.  a  caat-iron  cylinder  ia  eometlniea  employed 
("  n^ttr  BKianr  "),  the  hraiinc  beini  effected  by  cainini  the  Hanw 
of  the  fire  to  be  drawn  (hmuih  the  roller,  which  i>  camrd  on  two 
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On  leaving  the  machine  iGey  are  piled  in  a  heap  and 
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larn  extent  hydntlvaed  and  rendered  aoloble  in  water. 

£i>a4  Bail, — In  tiiia  oneratioii,  vhich  It  alto  known  aa  be 

"■—    ^-xtm),  the  piecei  arc  Gnt  no  .thnuih  mitlc  ol 

in  aa  ordinary  a'aahins  machine  and  cJ  aucb  a  itT 

'  Be^dea  being  uaed  [or  cotton  Koodt.  plate  aingeiqg  ia  aia 
fdoved  for  certain  claiaea  of  womed  gooda  (alpacat,  bunting, 

F.  Bin 


„«J, 


boyi  who  critcr  the  vnd  tltrouah  the  manhi , 

of  the  erutett  importance  that  tne  coodi  ahouLd  be  evenJy 
rot.  U  chiBscbot  toaclypocked  pUco  ue  Jeli,  ■•■-  >-" — ^- 
Ihnhi^  the  Vier.  what  boititif  it  tubwquer 
(onovtbe  line  of  leul  miRiKe,  lod  the  mii -...  —  .. — 

Ihe  one  non  fOKnlly  mdopled.  Thi>  Toiuini  of  (n  eEi-aicl«l 
cylindrical  vetM  comtnlctea  of  Mout  boiler  plate  vtA  wovd  In 
■cliiml  elevalioo  in  <^  4.  TIk  kier  i>  imm  lo  to  12  It.  in  heiglii 
xad  from  6  to  7  It,  in  <fiviKler»  UHJ  itandt  on  three  inin  le^  riveted 
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bmply  to  provide  ance  for  the  itccuniulaiiDii  of  liqua 
the  pipe  E  beinv  hloclcFd^  The  dolh  h  evenly  p«ck( 
al»ut3t0  4ft.oltlienianholeiM,  whentimeVHtO'b 
the  tiqinr  pipe  unlil  (he  level  of  the  liquid  ncha  oi 
w  of  the  good*.   The  maohoiet  u 


inthitniih 


ii  tunKfTDa  11  the  injector  ]  by  «i«iin|  the  valve  •;  The  dfcd 
of  thli  ii  10  tiKlt  Che  iiqaor  Ihnnili  E,  and  to  lonx  It  up  thrwEh 
_r_.  T»-_^_^i._^._  ..^i  _!.■._  .  t...  jt  dajha  againat  the  umbielli- 


Fic.  4,— Hiih  Prtwire  DIov-diraich  Kier. 

b  ihonn  in  Kg.  3,  couiita  euenlialt)'  of  a 
thae  is  ■  pail  of  heal ■■--  ' '  ' 

H  rairidly  through  the  ba 


chend.aaini 


nbetwRBihefir 


_._ . — -rr-  —  guide  pen  through 

Idle  of  the  machine,  when  they  luvc  at  (he  bde  opposite 


to  (ha[  on  whicli  xbfy 


.    Then 


■odl.^(y« 


antily  after  the  liine  boiL    The 
oitmcIioB  IS  the  line  Ider,  vhh 


Fia.  5.— Roller  Washing  Machine. 

lotcight  to  ten  houn.  For  white  bkachin;  the  rosin  aaip  It  omitUrf. 
iDda  ash  alone  being  emplwed. 

The  piccei  are  now  vaahed  Inc  from  alkali  and  Ihe  Uaehinf 
proper  or  ^cbeBilclcing"  foUowt.  This  opcntioa  may  be  efleciea 
in  vai4oui  ways,  but  the  noM  cffident  it  (o  run  the  goods  in  a  v»ab- 
inf  machine  throiuh  bleaching  powder  solution  at  I'-l*  TV., 
ai»  allow  (hera  tolR  loosely  pittf  over  night,  or  in  fomechsea  for 
a  longer  period.  Tbey  are  now  washed,  nin  through  dilute  lutphuric 
DT  hydrochloric  acid  at  9*  Tw,  ("  white  ssur  "I  and  walked  apin. 

usually  (he  case  with  very  hnvy  or  denK  materiali).  (hey  are  boiled 
again  in  soda  ash,  chenucked  wiihbkuhipg  powder  at  1*  Tw.  or 
even  weaker,  sound  and  washsL  It  b  e(  the  uimost  impsnanc* 
that  (he  hnal  washing  ifaould  be  as  (horougb  as  posuble.  id  order 
(0  completely  remove  the  add.  lor  if  only  Imall  quantities  ol  the 
latter  are  left  in  the  goods,  (hey  are  liable  (a  become  teodtr  in  th« 
tubsequeni  drying,  through  Foniiation  of  hydrocellulose. 

Tlie  modeni  procesww  of  MBchint  cotton  pieces  diHer  Irnn  the 
one  described  above,  chieAy  in  thai  the  lime  boil  b  entiiel)i  diapeaaed 
with,  lis  place  being  uken  by  a  trtatmint  in  (he  kier  irith  cauxic 


vked  oul  bv 
ir  William  Mi 


W 


ie  of  the  ends  1 


is  mode  of  working 


find  pipes  B(  the  bottom  of 
mnna  ol  siatn  mpa  at  Ihe 

ifugal  pump  P,  which  draw* 
Kaih  the  false  boI(om<  of  (he 
ors  D  00  (o  (he  nods.  By 
xmomy  is  ellKted  in  point  of 
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dhte  fulpbnric  add,  alter  which  they  are  washed  md  ma  through 
old  ber  bquor  from  a  previous  operation.  They  are  then  packed 
rvcaly  in  the  wagoni  which  are  pushed  into  the  Ider,  and,  the  door 
luvinf  been  dosed,  they  are  boiled  for  about  eight  hours  at  7-15  tb 
pressure  with  a  liquor  containing  soda  ash^caustic  soda,  fcsin  soap 
ud  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  rest  of  the  operations 
(fhemicking.  souring  and  washing)  are  the  same  as  in  the  ola  process. 
A  sooewhat  different  prind^  is  involved  in  the  Thie*>Herzig 
pracew.  In  thb  the  kier  is  vertical,  and  the  drculation  of  the  liquor 
e  dffcted  bv  means  of  a  centrifugal  or  other  form  of  pump*  vdiile  the 
beating  of  tJae  liquor  is  brought  about  outskie  the  Iner  in  a  separate 


.  FtO.  7.— The  Mather  IGer,  kmgitttdhial  sectkM. 

bit  ween  the  pump  and  the  kier  by  means  of  indirect  steam. 
The  ae^aeoce  of  operations  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Mather- 
KoKhhn  pracesB|  differing  chiefly  from  the  hitter  in  the  first  opera- 
tiM,  which  consuts  in  running  the  goods,  after  singeing,  through 
«wy  dilnfe  boiling  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  containing  in 
MKrcaae  a  small  proportion  df  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  then  running 
them  through  a  steam  boot,  the  whole  operation  lasting  from  twenty 
tontyseoondsL 

Bleadnd  by  any  of  the  above  processes,  the  cbth  Is  next  passed 
?*er  a  nsechanical  contrivance  known  as  a  "  scutcher,"  which  opens 
4  eat  from  the  rope  form  to  its  full  breadth,  and  it  then  dried  on  a 
UMciaama  drying  machine.  Fig.  8  shows  the  appearance  and 
a  01  an  improved  form  of  the  horizontal  <nying  ipachine, 
lis  in  more  commoo  use  for  piece  goods  than  the  vertical  form. 


The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  series  ol  copper  or  tinned  iron 
rylinders.  which  are  geared  together  so  as  to  run  at  a  uniform 
speed.  Steam  at  i  o- 1 5  lb  pressure  is  admitted  through  the  iournalicd 
bearings'  at  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  the  condensed  water  is 
forced  out  continuously  through  the  bearings  at  the  other  side. 
The  pieces  pass  in  the  direction- of  the  arrow  (fig.  9)  over  a  scrimp 
rail  or  expanding  roller  round  the  first  cylinder,  then  in  a  zigzag 
direction  over  all  succeeding  cylinders,  and  ultimately  leave  the 
machine  dry,  being  mechanically  plaited  down  at  the  o»er  end. 

If  the  bleaching  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  pieces 
should  not  only  show  a  uniform  pure  white  cok>ur.  but  thdr  strength 
should  remain  unimpaired.  Careful  experiments  conducted  by  the 
late  Mr  Charles  O'Neill  showed  in  fact  tnat  carefully  bleached  cotton 
may  actually  be  stronger  than  in  the  unbleached  condition,  and 
this  result  hu  since  been  corroborated  by  others.  Excessive  bludng, 
which  b  frequently  resorted  to  in  order  to  cover  the  defects  of 
imperfect  bleaching,  can  readily  be  detected  by  washing  a  sample  of 
the  material  in  water,  or,  better  still,  in  water  conUtning  a  little 
ammonia,  and  then  comparing  with  the  original.  The  formatkMi  of 
oitycellukise  during  the  oleachtng  process  may  dthcr  take  place  in 
boilti^  underpressure  with  lime  or  caustic  soda  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  olair  in  the  kier,  or  through  excessive  action  of  bleaching 
powder,  which  may  dther  result  from  the  latter  not  bdng  property 
dissolved  or  bdng  used  too  strong.    Its  detection  may  be  effected  by 

dydng  a  sample  of  the  bitched 
cotton  in  a  cold,  very  dilute 
solutbn  of  methylene  olue  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  any 
portk>ns  of  the  fabric  in  whicn 
the  cellulose  has  been  con- 
verted into  oxycellulose  will 
assume  a  darker  colour  than 
the  rest.  The  depth  of  the 
colour  is  at  the  same  time  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  conversion  has  taken 
place.  Most  bleached  cotton 
contains  some  oxycellutose,  but 
as  long  as  the  formatwn  has  not 
proceeded  far  enough  to  cause 
tendering,  its  presence  is  of  no 
importance  in  white  goods.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cotton 
has  to  be  subsequently  dyed 
with  direct  cotton  colours 
(see  Dyeing),  the  presence  of 
oxyceIluk>se  may  result  in  un- 
even  dydng.  Tendering  of  the 
pieces,  due  to  insufficient  wash- 
ing after  the  final  souring 
operation,  is  a  common  defect  in 
bleached  goods.  As  a  rule  the 
free  add  can  be  detected  by 
extracting  the  tendered  material 
with  distilled  water  and  adding 
to  the  extract  a  drop  of  methyl 
orange  solution,  when  the  Utter 
will  turn  pink  if  free  acid  be 
present.  Other  defects  which 
may  occur  in  bleached  goods  are 
iron  stains,  mineral  oil  stains, 
and  ddects  due  to  the  addition 
of  paraffin  wax  in  the  size. 

'  Bleachintof Linen, 
^The   bleaching  of  linen  is 
a    much    more    complicated 
and  tedious  process  than  the 
bleaching  of  cotton.     This  la 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in 
linen  the  impurities  amount  to 
30%  or  more  of  the  weight  of 
the  fibre,  whereas  in  cotton 
they  do  not   usually  eiCeed   5%.    Furthermore   these  im- 
purities, which  indude  cofeuring  matter,  intracellular  sub- 
stances and  a  peculiar  wax  known  as  "  flax  wax,"  arc  more 
difficult  to  attack  than  those  which  are  present  in  cotton,  and 
the  difficulty  is  still  further  enhanced  in  the  case  of  piece 
goods  owing  to  thdr  dense  or  impervious  character. 

Till  towards  the  end  of  the  z8th  century  the  bleachmg  of. linen 
both  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  was  accomplished 
by  bowking  in  cows'  dung  and  souring  w^h  sour  mUk,  the  pieces 
being  exposed  to  light  on  the  grass  between  these  operations  for 
prolonged  periods.    Subsequently  potash  and  later  on  soda 
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„„ 

the  a)w»' dung 

whOetou 

by  i 

iphuric  »<H( 

Thi.  "  rulur 

'  is  iliU 

MoUind,  a  hlghtt 

jrlirtn 

ached  i 

thiBHiy 

ior  tht  »mc 

tr.  InlhcyariiMDiJinv 

FerguK 

olBcUi 

miumoffjoo 

from  the  Irish  L 

mliotion 

of  lime  in  the  bl« 

ching  of  liiea. 

Since  the  qiulitle*  of  linen  wUdi  uc  uhoiittcd  to  the  bleachtf 
v*ry  mnadmbty,  ud  the  mode  of  Dntment  hu  to  be  mied 
(cconliiigly,  it  b  not  ponible  U  ^ve  mote  than  ■  but  outline 

LiMfl  II  bleached  in  the  yarn  mad  b  the  piece.    Whenever  one 

——-' '- J     -■-_    ,,n^ng([,   tjl   ,|je    nqftat    b 

---hine  the  lequeacc  of   the 
I  ebaut  u  foUowi; — ri) 

with  ndi  uh.     (i)  Reel 

la  bteAcbiofl  powder.  This  iwcntwii, 
nhkh  h  peeutiir  to  linen  bl^hinc. 
conrnMi  in  luipendiae  the  heolii  from 
•  aqnut  roller  bto  Uachns  pomler 
•olution  eonuined  la  ■  ihilEiw  Kona 
tmigh-  77k  rolkf  revolves  ilmriy.  to 
that  ih*  huki.  while  poHiof  conlinu- 
ouvly  through  the  blenching  powder. 


being  eip 


a?, 


Fid.  t.— Malher  &  Platl'i  Horiiontal  Drying  : 
the  use  of  lime  !n  the  bleaching  of  linen  wm  for  i  long  time 
afltrwirdi  forbidden  in  Ireland  under  tialulory  pcnilliei,  nnd  K> 
Ute  u  iSi;  Mr  Barklic,  >  rapecUble  linen  bleacher  of  LInetl 
Vale,  near  Keady,  was  "  prosecuted  for  using  lime  in  t2ie  whiten- 
ing of  linens  in  his  bleachyard." 
The  methods  at  present  employed  (or  the  bleaching  of  linen 

n'nciplethey 


leaching,  bi 
ion.1  opc»1 


L  atiU  ei 


It  of  "giissing"  oi 


....  ten  bleaching 

than  Is' the  case  with  coiion.  and  the  process  consequently 
neceuitatei  a  greater  amount  of  manual  labour.  The  practical 
result  cf  this  is  that  whereas  cotton  pieces  can  be  bleached  and 
hniahedinlesslhanaweek,  linen  pieces  require  al  least  six  weeks. 
Manyattemplihavenaturally  been  made  to  short  en  and  cheapen 

and  more  drastic  treatment,  which  would  at  hnt  suggest  itself, 
incun  the  risk  of  injucy  to  (he  fibre,  not  so  much  in  respect  to 
actual  tendering  as  to  Ibe  dnliuction  of  its  characteristic  ^oss, 
while  if  loo  dnstic  a  treatment  Is  employed  at  the  beginning 
the  colouiing  matter  is  liable  to  became  >et  in  the  fibre,  and  it  is 
then  almost  impossible  to  remove  it.  Among  the  many  modem 
impmvemenis  which  have  been  suggnled,  mention  may  be  made 
ol  the  use  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  in  place  of  bleaching  powder, 
the  use  of  oQ  in  (he  first  Itealmeut  in  alkali  KCross  &  I>arkes), 
while  de  Keukelaere  suggests  the  use  of  sodium  sulphide  for 
ihi)  purpose.  With  the  object  of  dispensing  with  the  operation 
of  grassing,  which  bes"  '         "     '  '-'--- 


of  the  a 


eiposure  of  the  goods  in  i 
lrolylic»lly  prepared  oione.  Jsrdii 
ijecl  by  sleeping  (be  linen  i"  dilui< 


and   (14)   i  ™der. 

Washing  Inlerveoee  between  all  these 

Piecce  are  not  stamped  as  in  tbe 

hand  with   cotton   dyed   Turkey   rrd. 

ibjeeted    to   the    loUowing 

lime  In  kier. 

■  piem  are   now   HparaHd  and 
up  into  bundle*  (eKept  in  ih- 


ais  through  the  whole  cf  the  operations  in  rope  fc 
Ih  lUtphuric  acid. 
FiiS  Ivc  boil  with  loda  adi  and  cMstic  soda. 


_  _«  lye  __ 

Second  lye 

-■■--nyberequi 
a  between  I; 


-_ita1  DryuiE  M 
...  Cloth. 
chlorite  of  soda,  and  then  In  weak  sulphurie  acid,  these 
uftimately  the  iDDdsaremiIl-watbed,blBed  with  amalt  and  dried. 
Bliactiint  a!  lUur  VtteUUi  TtttUt  Fabrici.  ' 
'  Hrmp  may  be  bleached  by  >  process  ^milar  to  that  uied  for 
linen,  but  this  Is  seldom  done  owing  to  the  expense  entailed. 
Ojnit  frsii  is  bleached  like  oolton.  JnU  conlaini  in  its  nw 
state  a  considerable  amount  of  colouring  matter  and  intncellular 
iubiionce-    Sinti  the  iadividMal  fibm  tn  toy  ibmt,  tbt 
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CoDiikit  nniavil  of  (tw  Utter  would  be 

icsnticn  oi  Uw  DUieritL     Although  ir  a  | 

■bit.  lia  a  Kldom  U  evn  cairied  out  s 

10  the  cremt  eipeTue  involved.     A  tulf-blei 

bf  Hicpiiic  the  goodi  allenutdy  in  bluching  pawder  (or  bypo- 

cUdriie  o(  Mill)  uid  lulpbivic  acid,  wublnf  iiitervcnliij.     For 


^  ecile  o<riiig 


aUttklHi  ef  SIraw. 
In  the  Luton  diitrict,  ttnw  i*  blttcfanl  priociptlly  in  the  (oim 
ef  plih,  in  whicb  foirail  iiimpantd.  Thebtiicbinc  licflectrd 
by  uccTUit  the  itnw  (or  periodi  viiyinf  (mm  twdvr  houn  to 
levenl  days  in  fairly  atronj  aJkiline  peroxide  oF  hydrogen. 
1^  nninber  of  bjllis  dqrends  upon  the  quaJiry  of  &traw  end  the 
dctne  oi  «rlki1«ibeu  required.  Good  whitei  ire  thui  c^rained* 
ud  BO  furthn  proan  would  be  necesuiy  if  the  hati  hid  not 
HibieqoeBlly  to  be  "  blocked  "  or  pressed  it  a  high  lempemlure 
■bicfa  biiDSl  nbout  ■  deierioralion  of  the  colour.  Afin 
Hn<^^i^^  with  peroiide  uid  drying,  the  »tnit  coniequently 
Ddcgoaa  further  proccH  of  mlpbuiing,  t^.  exposure ' 


1b  the  conditiOD  In 

nol  ii  sencnUy  >  vei 
(■  the  ibeep't  bick 


natlng  up, 

le  wly  pemiide  of  hydrogen  i>  used  and  i  very 
n  founccD  diyi'  iteepini 


very  in 


hearing.  The  impuritin  which  ji 
I  of  Ibc  nilunl  pease  (In  reality 
viliinof  the  sheep  and  technically 
knimi  >*  the  "  yolk,"  the  dried-up  peiipiixlion  from  the  body 
ef  ibe  theep,  lechnically  ealled  "  tuint,"  and  dust,  dirt,  bum, 
b..  vhich  ■ncchimcally  adhere  to  the  sticky  surTacei  of  Ibc 
bbra.  In  this  cc«Hli  lion  wool  ^i  qui  te  unGi  for  any  manufacluting 
parposei  and  must  be  cleansc<t  before  any  mechanical  opeTations 
aa  be  coDUDCDCtd.  Formerly  the  wasbing  was  effected  in  Hale 
xrine.  which  owed  it»  detergent  properties  mainly  to  the  presence 
id  annnoniua  earbonale.  The  stale  uiine  or  lanl  wa*  diluted 
■ithfour  10  bve  limes  its  hulk  of  wiier,  and  in  this  liquor,  heated 
irno*-so*  C,  ih,  -        ■ 


II  day  ll 


leihod  has  been  en 


the  washbii  or  "  scouring 

being  effected  with  uip,  assisted 

br  ammoaia,  potash,  soda 

r  silicate  of  soda-    The  finest  qua  11- 

th  >oft  toap  and  potash,  while  for 

iajertoe    quablies.    chcape 

DpcntHM  B  in  pHnciple  perfectly  limple,  the  wool  being  gub- 

«Tged  in  Ihewarm  soap  k 

and  allowed  to  drain.     A  second 

icrvei  to  com{dete  the  process.    In 

ifcilmg  i.!lh  large  quanti 

KS.  wool-washing  machines  are  em- 

ptoyni.  which  consist  e)«n 

Jally  of  long  cail-Iron  troughs  which 

iqataiD  Ibc  soap  tolulion. 

Tlie  wool  to  be  washttl  it  fed  in  at 

•«  end  of  the  machine  an 

is  slowly  propelled  lo  the  other  end 

by  DOns  ol  a  lytiem  ot  me 

hanically-drivenforkaorrakes.    At 

ilpuiesfmnilhe  machine. 

it  squeeied  through  a  pairof  rollers. 

■rarre  such  machines  are  u 

ually  required  lor  eHicicnt  washing, 

the  6nl  (onlaining  the  situ 

gesl  and  Ibe  third  the  weikesl  soap. 

The  washing  of  wool  is 

n  the  main  a  mechanical  process,  in 

•hich  the  waler  dissolves  o 

ut  ihe  suint  while  the  »»p  eiriulsifies 

iW  yolk  and  ihus  lemovci 

it  from  Iht  fibre.     The  altendanl 

In  sonK  work,  iht  wool  Is  washed  fint  with  water  alone,  ibe 

•qurmBe«nctlhusoblai 

ed  being  evaporated  lo  dryness  and 

;bt  nidoe  calcined.     A  v 

ery  good  quality  ol  potaih  is  Ihut 

obliinnJ  as  a  by-product 

In  many  wvrlct  In  Yorkshire  and 

quon  obtained  in  wool-waihiog  are 

w  allu-ed  10  run  to  wi* 

e.  bul  are  run  into  tanks  and  there 

irain]   with   sulphuric   acid.     The   effect   ot  this   IrealmenI 

•  In  decDoipose  the  soap 

■  nd  Ihe  falty  acids  along  wilh  the 

•w|.«n*se  rise  as  a  magmi 

b  kao-B  in  the  trade  »-■ 

If  otkshife  grease." 

o  bisulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  petroleum  tpirit,  he, 

irsled  yam  spun  on  the  English  system,  as  well  as  vooUea 
yam  and  fabTJcs  nude  from  Ibem,  conlaln  oil  which  hat  been 
Incorponted  with  the  wool  lo  facilitale  the  spinning.  This  oil 
got  rid  of  previous  to  bleaching,  and  this  is  efiected  by 
scouring  in  warm  soap  wilh  or  without  ihic  assistance  of  alkalis. 
The  aetual  bleaching  of  wool  may  be  cflected  in  two  waya.  vll. 
f  inatiiig  Ihe  mslerialeilbei  with  sulphutoui  acid  oc  nlh  hydrogcB 
pe' — '"*"  '^ulpliurwu  acid  nay  either  be  applied  in  the  gaseous 
loi  >liiiia«  aa  blxilphile  of  soda,    tn  working  by  llie  first 

h  is  leehntcally  known  a*  "  stoving."  the  scoured  wn 

ler.  wrung  or  hydn>«]Kncted  and  then  suspended  in 
■ton.  Sulphur  conlaiAed  in  a  vessel  on  Ihe  floor  of 
ii  now  lighted,  and  the  door  having  been  closed,  is 

de  overnighi,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed 
a  piece  gD«is  a  somewhat  different  anangement  b 
employRf,  the  Plena  peasine  through  a  slit  inia  a  chamber  supplied 

wilh  sulphur  diQiide.  ihea  Jowly  up  and  d ' ' — 

iltimalely  emerging  a^in 


_..,,_ jmeifit."'Wool 

ly  ain  be  bleached  by  sleeping  n  a  fairly  slrong  solution  of 
ulpbite  of  iDda  and  then  w^ingweO  in  water.  WoolUoched 
" idily  aHected  by  ilkalia. 


d  by  iteei 
ideied'iliih 


Black  oc  I 

_.  —   - -^led  with  peroxide  they  aHUme  a 

goldea  colour,  a  change  which  is  Irequemly  desired  in  human  hair. 

Blta(ii»t  pf  Silk 
iSk,  the  Gbn  proper  a  uniformly  coated  witb  ■  proteid 
rserifiM  which  amoimta 
ily  after  the 


ubstance  known  at  lili-pim,  lili-tlut  ■ 
0  1(1-35  %  ot  the  weight  of  the  maleri. 


fibre  b< 


f  apparel 


.    This! 


iropenies  of  the 


'barging  "  or  "  boilingHjff,' 

tanks  of  raw  silk  over  poles  or  sUEks  in  a  vat  containing  a  strong 
iotsoipsol>itioa(3o%of  soapon  Ihe  weight  of  the  silk).  The 
liquor  is  kept  justbehiw  boilingpaint  for  two  or  three  hours,  Ibe 
hanks  being  turned  from  lime  10  lime.  During  the  process,  Ibc 
sericine  at  first  swtllj  up  considerably,  the  fibre*  becoming 
slippery,  but  as  the  operation  proccedt  it  passes  into  tolution. 
It  itimportanl  ihalonly  soft  water  should  be  used  lor  boiling-ofl 


ip  loosely  wilh  smooth 


:of  lhe» 
ing.   In  this 


seflecled 

roiide  of 


-i  •lightly  al 


or  Blick  (.llbiiniiii  ItuUui), 


ralf  coit.  il  would  cfoubtloe 
ilti  with  bolh  vegetable  and 


56  BLEEK- 

ihe  btuk.  «u  inlioduccd  {ram  CUna  about  ilic  middle  a(  ibe 
i;lli  cenluo-. 

BLEEK,  FSIEDHICH  (i;g^iSi«),  Gtrmui  Bibtlol  schotir, 
»u  bom  on  Ihe  41I1  of  July  1701.  ■!  Ahrrnibfik,  in  Hoklrin,  ■ 
villige  nui  Lubeck.  His  Iitfaer  lent  him  in  hii  liitecnlli  yui 
to  the  gymiusium  a(  LUbecIt,  where  be  beuine  10  much  inter- 
ested in  andenl  languagea  (hat  he  abandoned  hu  idea  of  a  legal 
rareei  and  resolved  to  devoie  himseil  lo  the  study  of  theology. 
After  qKndiog  some  lime  at  the  uaivenily  of  Kiel,  be  went  to 
Berlin,  wbeie,  from  1814  to  1S17,  be  studied  under  Dc  Welle, 
Heandet  and  Sthleiermacber,  So  highly  were  hia  meriti 
appredalnl  by  hii  piofnaoi^^Schlcicrmacbei  wu  accustooi^ 
to  say  that  bt  pouesscd  a  special  charisma  for  the  adcnce  of 
"  Introduction  " — that  in  iSiS  alter  he  hod  passed  the  euunina- 
tioRi  for  entering  the  miniiity  he  was  recalled  (0  Berlin  as 
Ripclcid  or  tutorial  fellow  in  theology,  a  temporary  peal  which 
the  theological  faculty  had  obtained  for  him.  Beaidei  dis- 
charging his  duties  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  published 
two  disscrUlioni  in  Schkiermachcc'i  and  G.  C.  F.  LOcke'a 
yguriidiClSiQ-iSn.iSiij.oneonlhcoii^nand  compcailion  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  "  Ubw  die  Ealslehung  und  Zusammenseliung 
der  SibyNinischen  OrakeJ,"  and  another  on  the  authorship  and 
design  of  Ihe  Booli  of  Daniel,  "  Uber  Verfaiscr  und  ZnecL  de« 
Biichn  Daniel."  These  anides  attracted  much  altenlion,  and 
vert  distinguished  by  those  t]ualitiei  of  solid  leamitis,  tboiou^ 
invtsligalion  and  candour  ol  judgment  which  cbaracleriied 
all  his  wrilingi.  Bleek'i  merits  as  a  rising  scholat  wen  iKog- 
nited  by  Uk  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  continued  hit 
stipend  as  Rtptttal  tot  a  third  year,  and  promised  further 

authority  underwent  a  change.     De  Welte  wti  iliimisicd  from 
his  professorship  in  iSig,  and  Bleek,  a  favourite  pupil,  incurred 


Not  only 


his  stipend  as  Rtptttni  discontinued,  but  bis 
Ihe  office  of  profrssor  eatraordinariua,  which 
had  already  been  tigned  by  the  minister  Kari  Atienslein,  wai 
withheld.  At  length  It  was  found  that  Blceh  had  been  con- 
founded with  a  certain  Bauelevea  Blecb,  and  in  iSij  he  received 
the  appointment. 

During  Ihe  six  years  ilial  Bleek  rtmainM  at  Berlin,  he  twice 
declioed  a  caU  to  the  office  of  professor  ordinarius  of  theology, 
once  to  Gteifswald  and  once  10  KSnigsbcrg.  In  iSig,  however, 
be  was  induced  to  accept  LQcke's  chair  in  tlie  recently-founded 
univetuly  of  Bonn,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there  in  the 
summer  ol  the  same  year,    for  thirty  yean  he  lalwured  with 

ness  of  his  investigations,  Ihe  impatiiality  of  his  judgments,  ind 
Ihe  clearness  of  bis  method.  In  1S4J  be  was  raised  10  the  ollice 
of  consistorial  councillor,  and  was  selected  by  the  university 
(0  hold  the  office  of  rector,  a  distinction  which  has  not  since 
been  confened  upon  any  theologian  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Hediedsuddcnlyofapopleiy  on  the  i7lhol  February  1859. 

Bleek's  works  belong  entirely  to  the  departments  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis.  His  views  on  questions  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  were  "advanced"  in  his  own  day;  for  on  all  the 
disputed  paints  concerning  the  unity  and  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Covenant  he  was  opposed  10  received  opinion. 
But  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament  his  position  was  con- 
servative. An  opponent  of  the  Tubingen  school,  his  delencc  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  goqrel  of  St  John  is 
among  the  ablest  (hat  have  been  written;  and  although  on 

Testament  must  nevcithtless  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
important  contributions  to  Ihe  maintenance  of  orthodox 
opinions.  His  greatest  work,  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrewa  [Brii}  an  die  HfhrHtr  aUultrt  dunk  Einltilunt. 
OlHiKttaiit,  uad  fmllaufritiln  CtmmeBlar,  in  three  parts,  iSig, 
iSjfi  and  1S40)  won  the  hlghiii  praise  from  men  like  De  Wette 
and  Fr.  Delitisch.  This  work  was  abridged  by  Bleek  for  his 
college  lectures,  and  was  published  in  ''    ' 


S.    In  tS^G  be  puUished  U%  coDttibutiaai  to  tbt  criildm 

the  gospels  (BtilrStt  mr  Etant/aitn  Kiiltk,  pt.  L),  which 
loined  his  defence  of  St  John's  goipel,  and  arooe  out  of  a 
iew  of  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard's  WUmuclujaidK  Krilik  ta  EtantM- 
11  CenliiiiliUS*')- 

iter  his  death  were  published:— (1)  Hn  IiUndmiSrm  u  Of  OU 
■  ""-'timt  ittiaiAlu  Ttattttmi],  {wd  ed.,  iB6a};Ei«. 


I  ind  iddjli. 


",•!} 


's; 


'  iKS  «!-.  W.  Mangohl,  1873),  fena.  tnns.  (from 
WiUiamUrwIckdsej.  i«7o):(j}liis£iMhhM 
C«M(  iSyittHicki  EiUiniut  itt  M  trMn 


H.  Holtii 


Lw»/;  t4i  nu  ijteairts  «■  tu 

Md/y^)    (Eng.  uau.  t«7S). 

lias  appeared  a  small  volume  eoatsining 
>jtifeiHii  ami  Epiniam  (Berlin.  iMjJ. 
iny  aniclci  to  the  5ntdt«i  anf  Kriiikn. 

■•  Kfeandw- 

-aliwcyt 

....^ — lej  en  AUtmAtwt,  voL  iii.: 

Urdu  AOh  TtUtmtati  (1M9);  and  fiV  Cbeyiie-a 
ti  TtUamtia  Criticitm  (ISf  j). 

BLEEK.  WILHELH  BEUHUCH  IMKANUEl  (1817-187!), 
German  philologist,  son  of.  Friedrich  Bleek,  was  bom  in  18)7 
at  Berlin.  He  studied  Erst  a(  Bonn  and  afterwards  at  Berlin, 
where  bis  attention  was  directed  towards  the  philological 
peculiarities  of  the  South  African  languages.  In  his  doctor'l 
dissertation  (Bonn,  1851),  De  neminiim  ipitrilm  Intnanm 
AJiiiai  Auslralis,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Hottentot 
language  was  of  North  African  descent.  In  iSs4  iiJi  health 
prevented  him  accompanying  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie  In  the  eipedilion 
to  the  Niger;  but  in  the  frrilowing  year  be  accompanied  Bishop 
Colenso  to  Natal,  and  was  enabled  10  prosecute  hia  researches 
into  the  bnguage  and  customs  of  the  KaSn.  Towards  the  close 
of  1856  he  settled  at  Cape  Town,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
interpreter  by  Sic  George  Crey.  In  rSsB  he  was  compelled  by 
ill.health  to  visit  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  librarian  of  the  valuable  collection  of  books  pre- 
sented to  the  colony  by  Sir  George  Grey.  In  iB«9  he  vitited 
England,  where  the  value  of  his  services  was  rtcogniied  by  a 
petisionfrom  the  civil  list.  He  died  at  Cape  Town  on  the  17  th 
of  August  1B7S.  His  works,  which  are  of  considerable  iniportanee 
for  African  and  Australian  philology,  consist  of  the  Vacabulart 
0/  lit  MmmH^M  Untiate  (London,  1B56);  Haaihetk  al 
Afrkan,  Auilmlian  and  Po/tiusiaH  Pkiialot^  (Cape  Town  and 
London.  J  vols,,  tBjS-iSGj)]  CempamlvK  Grammar  s/  Ikt 
Sauik  Afiuan  lantntti  (vol.  i.,  London,  1M9);  Kiynari  ikt 
FoiinS<niikA]'iia,eTH<iltnMFaUaamITi^if}Maii»,\i6*): 
OnjiH  of  LaniHoje  (London,  1869). . 

naturally  oecnrring  dnc  sulphide, 
line.  The  name  blende  was  used 
is  from  Ihe  German  ilndtn,  to 
ecaus*  the  mineral  resembles  lead-on  in 
ains  no  lead,  and  was  consequently  often 
.  Sphalerite,  introduced  by  E.  F.  Clocker 
le  meaning  (Or.  ff«aXi^,  deceptive),  and 


ZnS.  a 


appearance  but  co 
rejected  as  wonhle 
in  1G47,  has  the  a 


the  faces  of  Ihe  rhombic  dodccahednm 

and  none  parallel  to  the  cubk  faces;  in  other  words,  tbe 
crystals  are  cubic  with  inclined  bemlhedrism,  and  have  bo 
cent  re  of  symmetry.     The  fi     ' 
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chaiacicfs,  those  of  one  set  bein^  dull  and  striated,  whilst 
tkse  of  the  other  set  are  bright  and  smooth.  A  common 
form,  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  8  combination  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedrDa  with  a  three-faced  tetrahedron  y  (jii); 
ibc  six  facxs  meeting  in  each  triad  axis  are  often  rounded 
tofcihcr  into  low  conical  forms.  The  crystak  are  frequently 
tvinited,  the  twin-axis  coinciding  with  a  triad  axis;  a  rhombic 
dodecahedron  so  twinned  (fig.  3)  has  no  reentrant  angles.  An 
important  character  of  blende  is  the  ^rfect  dodecahedral 
deavage,  thcte  being  six  directions  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
faces  oC  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  an^  angles  between  which 
m6o". 

ft'hcn  chcmicany  pure,  which  is  lardy  the  case,  blende  is 
ooloQdess  and  transparent;  usually,  however,  the  mineral  is 
ydbv,  brown  or  black,  and  often  opaque,  the  depth  of  colour 
aad  degree  of  tran^>arency  depending  on  the  amount  of  iron 
present.  The  streak,  or  colour  of  the  powder,  is  brownish  or 
light  yeQow,  rarely  white.  The  lustre  is  resinous  to  adamantine, 
aed  the  index  of  refraction  high  (2-369  for  sodium  light).  The 
sibstance  n  usually  optically  isotropic,  though  sometimes  it 
eikibits  anomalous  double  refraction;  fibrous  zinc  sulphide 
»bich  is  doubly  refracting  is  to  be  referred  to  the  hexagonal 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


species  wurtxitc.  The  specific  gravity  is  4*0,  and  the  hardness 
4.  Cvystals  exhibit  p3rroelectrial  characters,  since  they  possess 
foor  uflitermimd  triad  axes  of  symmetry. 

Dystab  of  blende  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  but  owing 
to  tvinmng  and  distortion  and  curvature  of  the  faces,  they  are 
efiea  nther  complex  and  difiScuIt  to  decipher.  For  this  reason 
t^  mineral  is  not  always  readily  recognized  by  inspection, 
thflci^  the  perfect  dodecahedral  cleavage,  the  adamantine 
bstre,  and  the  brown  streak  are  characters  which  may  be  relied 
BpoD.  The  mineral  is  also  frequently  found  massive,  with  a 
coaise  or  fine  granular  structure  and  a  crystalline  fracture; 
SMxtiraes  it  occurs  as  a  soft,  white,  amorphous  deposit  resem- 
tfiag  artificially  predpitated  zinc  sulphide.  A  compact 
v-aiiety  of  a  |»le  liver-brown  colour  and  forming  concentric 
b>«n  with  a  reniform  surface  is  known  in  Germany  as  SckaUn- 
HndtwLebtrbUiule. 

A  few  varieties  of  blende  are  distinguished  by  special  names, 
ihcK  varieiies  depending  on  differences  in  colour  and  chemical 
coeiposuion.  A  pure  white  blende  from  FrankUn  in  New  Jersey 
is  known  as  ckiqphane;  snow-white  crystals  are  also  found  at 
Xcrdfliark  in  Vermland,  Sweden.  Black  blende  containing 
femras  sulphide,  in  amounts  up  to  15  or  20  %  isomorphously 
rcpboag  zinc  sulphide,  is  known  as  marmatite  (from  Marmato 
Bear  Goajrabal  in  Colombia,  South  America)  and  christophite 
ifreo  St  Christophe  mine  at  Breitenbninn  near  Elbenstock  in 
Suoay).  Transparent  blende  of  a  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
9bdi  as  that  found  near  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  is  known  as 
*" n^-blcjide '*  or  "ruby-zinc"  Pfibramite  is  the  name 
prn  to  a  cadmiferous  blende  from  Pribram  in  Bohemia. 
OtWr  varieties  contain  small  amounts  of  mercury,  tin,  man- 
paese  or  thallium.  The  elements  g^um  and  indium  were 
dacuveied  in  Mendc. 

Blende  occnis  in  metalliferous  veins,  often  in  association  with 
ptleaa,  also  with  chalcopjrrite,  baxytes,  fluorspar,  &c.  In  ore- 
depests  containing  both  lead  and  zinc,  such  as  those  filling 
orities  in  the  limeatooes  of  the  north  of  EngUnd  and  of  Missouri, 
^  galeaa  is  asndly  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit,  the 
bhadc  DOC  being  reached  until  the  deeper  parts  are  worked. 


Blende  is  also  found  sporadically  in  sedimentary  rocks;  for 
example,  in  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  in  the  Coal  Measures,  in  the 
cement-doggers  of  the  Lias,  and  in  the  casts  of  fossil  shells.  It 
hais  occasionally  been  found  on  the  old  timbers  of  mines.  In 
these  cases  the  zinc  sulphide  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
reduction  of  sulphate  by  organic  matter. 

Localities  for  fine  crystallized  specimens  are  numerous. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  the  brilliant  bbu:k  crystals  from  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  St  Agnes  in  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire. 
Yellow  crystals  are  found  at  Kapnik-B&nya,  near  Nagy-B&nya 
in  Hungary.  Tran^Muent  yellow  cleavage  masses  of  large 
size  occur  in  limestone  in  the  zinc  mines  at  Picos  de 
Europa  in  the  province  of  Santander,  Spain.  Beautiftil 
isolated  tc!trahedra  of  transparent  yellow  blende  are  found 
in  the  snow-white  crystalline  dolomite  of  the  Binnenihal  in 
the  Valais,  Switzerland.  (L.  J.  S ) 

BLENHBIH  (Ger.  BUndkeim),  a  village  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
in  the  district  of  Swabia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  30  m. 
N.E.  from  Ulm  by  rail,  a  few  miles  below  HOchstftdt.  Pop.  700. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  under 
Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  on  the  X3th  of  August  1704,  by  the 
English  and  the  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene.  In  consideration  of  his  military  services  and 
especially  his  decisive  victory,  a  princely  mansion  was  erected  by 
pariiament  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  near  Woodstock  in 
Oxfordshire,  England,  and  was  named  Blenheim  Palace  after 
this  place. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  is  also  called  Hfichstldt,  but  the  title 
accepted  in  England  has  the  advantage  that  it  distinguishes  this 
battle  from  that  won  on  the  same  ground  a  year  previously,- by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  over  the  imperial  general  Styrum  (9-20 
September  1703),  and  from  the  fighting  between  the  Austrians 
under  Krag  and  the  French  under  Moreau  in  June  x8oo  (see 
French  Rxvolittionaxy  Wars).  The  ground  between  the 
hilk  and  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Danube  forms  a  defile  through 
which  the  main  road  from  Donauw5rth  led  to  Ulm;  parallel 
streams  divide  the  narrow  plain  into  strips.  On  one  of  these 
streams,  the  Nebel,  the  French  and  Bavarians  (somewhat 
superior  in  numbers)  took  up  their  position  facing  eastward, 
their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Danube,  their  left  in  the  under- 
features  of  the  hilly  ground,  and  their  front  covered  by  the  Nebel, 
on  which  were  the  villages  of  Oberglau,  Unterglau  and  Blenheim. 
The  imperialist  army  of  Eugene  and  the  allies  under  Marlborough 
(52,000  strong)  encamped  5  m.  to  the  eastward  along  another 
stream,  their  flanks  similarly  protected.  On  the  2nd-z3th  of 
August  1704  Eugene  and  Marlborough  set  their  forces  in  motion 
towards  the  hostile  camps;  several  streams  had  to  be  crossed  on 
the  march,  and  it  was  seven  o'clock  (five  hours  after  moving  off) 
when  the  British  of  Marlborough's  left  wing,  next  the  Danube, 
deployed  opposite  Blenheim,  which  Tallard  thereupon  garrisoned 
with  a  large  force  of  his  best  infantry,  aided  by  a  battery  of 
24-pounder  guns.  The  French  and  Bavariaiu{  were  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise,  and  were  arrayed  in  two  separate  armies, 
each  with  its  cavalry  on  the  wings  and  its  foot  in  the  centre. 
Thus  the  centre  of  the  combined  forces  consisted  of  the  cavalry 
of  Marsin's  right  and  of  Tallard's  left. 

Here  was  the  only  good  ground  for  mounted  troops,  and 
Marlborough  followed  Tallard's  example  when  forming  up  to 
attack,  but  it  resulted  from  the  dispositions  of  the  French 
marshal  that  this  weak  point  of  junction  of  his  two  armies  was 
exactly  that  at  which  decisive  action  was  to  be  expected 
Tallard  therefore  had  a  few  horse  on  his  right  between  the 
Danube  and  Blenheim,  a  mass  of  infantry  in  his  centre  atBlenheim 
itself,  and  a  long  line  of  cavalry  supported  by  a  few  battalions 
forming  his  left  wing  in  the  plain,  and  connecting  with  the  right 
of  Marsin's  army.  This  army  was  similarly  drawn  up.  The 
cavalry  right  wing  was  in  the  open,  the  French  infantry  near 
Oberglau,  which  was  strongly  held,  the  Bavarian  infantry  next 
on  the  left,  and  finally  the  Bavarian  cavalry  with  a  force  of  foot 
on  the  extreme  left  in  the  hills.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  com- 
manded his  own  troops  in  person.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on 
their  part  were  to  attack  respectively  Tallard  and  Marsin.    The 
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t^t  winf  under  Eoyeoe  bid  to  mike  a  difficult  march  over 
broken  groond  before  It  oouM  form  up  for  battle,  and  Marl- 
boroo^  watted,  with  hit  army  in  order  of  battle  between 
Unten^aa  and  Blenheim,  until  hit  colleague  should  be  ready. 
At  1 2.^  the  battle  opened.  Lord  Cuttt,  with  a  detachment  of 
Marlborough's  left  wing,  attacked  Blenheim  with  the  utmost 
fuiy.  A  third  of  the  leading  brigade  (British)  was  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  vain  attempt  to  brnk  through  the  strong  defences 
of  the  village,  and  some  French  squadrons  charged  upon  it  as  it 
retired;  a  ccAour  was  captured  in  the  mtUe^  but  a  Hessian 
brigade  in  second  line  drove  back  the  cavalry  and  retook  the 
colour.  After  the  repulse  of  these  squadrons,  in  which  9ome 
British  cavalry  from  the  centre  took  part,  Cutts  again  moved 
forward.  The  second  attack,  though  pressed  even  more  fiercely, 
fared  no  better  than  the  first,  and  the  losses  were  heavier  than 
before.  The  duke  then  ordered  Cutts  to  observe  the  enemy  in 
Blenheim,  and  concentrated  all  his  attention  on  the  centre. 
Here,  between  Unterglau  and  Blenheim,  preparations  were  being 
made,  under  cover  of  artillery,  for  the  crossing  of  the  Nebel,  and 
farther  up-stream  a  corps  was  sent  to  attack  Oberglau.  This 
attack  failed  completely,  and  it  was  not  until  Marlborough 
himself,  with  fredi  battalions,  drove  the  French  back  into 
6berg]au  that  the  allies  were  free  to  cross  the  NebeL 

In  the  meanwhile  the  first  line  of  Mariborough's  infantry  had 
crossed  lower  down,  and  the  first  line  of  cavalry,  following  them 
across,  had  been  somewhat  severely  handled  by  Tsllard's  cavalry. 
The  squadrons  under  the  Prussian  generU  Bothxnar,  however, 
made  a  dashing  charge,  and  achieved  considerable  temporary 
success.  Eugene  was  now  closely  engaged  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  both  sides  were  losing  heavily.  But  Eugene  carried 
out  his  holding  attack  successfully.  Marsin  dared  not  reinforce 
Tallard  to  any  extent,  and  the  duke  was  preparing  for  the  grand 
attack.  His  whole  force,  except  the  detachment  of  Cutts,  was 
now  across  the  Nebd,  and  he  had  formed  it  in  several  lines  with 
the  cavalry  in  front.  Marlborough  himself  led  the  cavalry; 
the  French  squadrons  received  the  attack  at  the  halt,  and  were 
soon  broken.  Marsin's  right  swung  back  towards  its  own  army. 
Those  squadrons  of  Taliard's  left  which  retained  their  order  fell 
bade  towards  the  Danube,  and  a  great  gap  was  opened  in  the 
centre  of  the  defence,  through  which  the  victorious  squadrons 
poured.  Wheeling  to  their  left  the  pursuers  drove  hundreds  of 
fugitives  into  the  Danube,  and  Eugene  was  now  pressing  the 
army  of  Marsin  towards  Marlborough,  who  re-formed  and  faced 
northward  to  cut  off  its  retreat.  Tallard  was  already  a  prisoner, 
but  in  the  dusk  and  confusion  Maxsin  slipped  through  between 
the  duke  and  Eugene.  General  Churchill,  Marlborough's  brother, 
had  meanwhile  surrounded  the  French  garrison  of  Blenheim; 
and  after  one  or  two  attempts  to  break  out,  twenty-four  battalions 
of  infantry  and  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  many  of  them  the 
finest  of  the  French  army,  surrendered. 

The  losses  of  the  allies  are  sUted  at  4500  killed  and  7500 
wounded  (British  670  killed  and  1 500  wounded).  Of  the  French 
and  Bavarians  11,000  men,  zoo  guns  and  aoo  colours  and 
standards  were  taken;  besides  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  large  but  uncertain — many  were  drowned 
in  the  Danube.  Marsin's  army,  though  it  lost  heavily,  was 
drawn  off  in  good  order;  Taliard's  was  almost  annihilated. 

BLENNERHASSETT,  HARMAN  (1765-1831),  Irish-American 
lawyer,  son  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman  of  English  stock 
settled  in  Co.  Kerry,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  October  1765.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  publin,  and  in  1790  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar.  After  living  for  several  years  on  the  continent, 
he  married  in  1796  his  niece,  Margaret  Agnew,  daughter  of 
Robert  Agnew,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Ostracised  by  their  families  for  this  step  the  couple  decided  to 
settle  in  America,  where  Blennerhassett  in  1798  bought  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  river  about  2  m.  below  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia.  Here  in  1805  he  received  a  visit  from  Aaron  Burr  iq.v<)t 
in  whose  conspiracy  he  became  interested,  furnishing  liberal  funds 
for  its  support,  and  offering  the  use  of  his  island  as  a  rendezvous 
for  the  gathering  of  arms  and  supplies  and  the  training  of 
volunteers.    When  the  conspiracy  collapsed,  the  mansion  and 


island  were  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Virginia  militia. 
Bleimerhassett  fled,  wis  twice  arrested  and  remained  a  prisoner 
until  after  Burr's  release.  The  island  wis  then  abandoned,  and 
Bleimerhassett  was  in  turn  a  cotton  planter  in  Mississippi,  and 
a  lawyer  (1819-1822)  in  Montreal,  Canada.  After  returning  to 
Ireland,  he  died  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey  on  the  2nd  <^  February 
183  X.  His  wife,  who  had  considerable  literary  talent  and  who 
published  The  Deterkd  Isle  (1822)  and  The  Widow  of  the  Rock 
and  Other  Poems  (1824),  returned  to  the  United  Sutes  in  1840, 
and  died  soon  afterward  in  New  York  Qty  while  attempting  to 
obtain  through  (ingress  payment  for  property  destroyed  on  the 
island. 

See  William  H.  Safford,  LifeefHarmam  BlenmerkassHt  (Gncinnati, 
1853) ;  W.  H.  Safford  (editor).  The  BUnmerhassett  Papers  (Cincinnati, 
1864):  and  "The  True  Story  of  Harraan  Blennerhassett."  by 
Thereae  Blenaerfaaasett-Adams,  in  the  CetUury  Matfuime  iac  July 
1901,  vol.  bciL 

BLERA  (mod.  Bieda)^  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  on  the  Via 
Qodia,  about  32  m.  N.N.W.  of  Rome.  It  was  of  little  imporunce, 
and  is  only  mentioned  by  geographers  and  in  inscriptions.  It 
is  situated  on  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of  rock  at  the  junction  of 
two  deep  ^ens.  Some  remains  of  the  town  walls  still  exist,  and 
also  two  andent  bridges,  both  belonging  to  the  Via  Qodia,  and 
many  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock — small  chambers  imitating  the 
architectural  forms  of  houses,  with  beams  and  rafters  represented 
in  relief.  See  G.  Dermis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etrttria^  i.  207. 
There  was  another  Blera  in  Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Venusia  to 
Tarcntuffl.  

BLBSSINGTON,  HARGUERITB,  Countess  op  (178^1849), 
Irish  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Power,  a  small  landowner,  was  bom  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  on  the  ist  of  September  1 789.  Her  childhood  was  made 
unhappy  by  her  father's  character  and  poverty,  and  her  early 
womanhood  wretched  by  her  compulsory  marriage  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  a  Captain  Maurice  St  Leger  Farmer,  whose  drunken 
habits  brought  him  at  last  as  a  debtor  to  the  king's  bench  prison, 
where,  in  (ktober  1817,  he  died.  His  wife  had  left  him  some 
time  before,  and  in  Febniaiy  1818  she  married  Charies  John 
Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessington.  Of  rare  beauty,  charm  and  wit, 
she  was  no  less  distinguished  for  her  generosity  and  for  the 
extravagant  tastes  which  she  shared  with  her  husband,  which 
resulted  in  encumbering  his  estates  with  a  load  of  debt.  In  the 
autunm  of  1822  they  went  abroad,  spent  four  months  of  the  next 
year  at  Genoa  in  dose  intirruicy  with  Byron,  and  remained  on 
the  continent  till  Lord  Blessington's  death  in  May  1S39.  Some 
time  before  this  they  had  been  joined  by  Count  D'Orsay,  who  in 
1827  rruirried  Midy  Harriet  Gardiner,  Lord  Blessington's  only 
daughter  by  a  former  wife.  D'Orsay,  who'had  soon  separated 
from  his  wife,  now  accompam'ed  Lady  Blessington  to  England 
and  lived  with  her  till  her  death.  Their  home,  first  at  Seamore 
Place,  and  afterwards  Ciore  House,  Kensington,  became  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  whatever  was  distinguished  in  literature, 
learning,  art,  sdence  and  fashion.  After  her  husband's  death 
she  supplemented  her  diminished  income  by  contributing  to 
various  periodicals  as  well  as  by  vrriting  novels.  She  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  The  Book  of  Beauty  and  The  Keepsake, 
popular  annuals  of  the  day.  In  1 834  she  published  her  Conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Byron.  Her  Idler  in  Italy  (X839-X840),  and 
Idler  in  France  (1841)  were  popular  for  their  persorial  gossip  and 
anecdote,  descriptions  of  nature  and  sentiment.  Early  in  1849, 
Count  D'Orsay  left  Ciore  House  to  escape  his  creditors;  the 
furniture  and  decorations  were  sold,  and  Lady  Blessington  joined 
the  count  in  Paris,  where  she  died  on  the  4th  of  June  1849. 

Her  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  (3  vols.),  edited  by  R.  R. 
Madden,  appeared  in  1855.  Her  portrait  was  painted  in  1808  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

BUDA,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  department  of  Algiers, 
32  m.  by  railway  S.W.  from  Algiers,  on  the  line  to  Oran. 
Pop.  (1906)  x6,866.  It  lies  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
gardens,  630  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  the  Little  Atlas, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Metija,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wad-d-Rebir  affluent  of  the  Chiffa.  The 
abundant  water  of  this  stream  provides  power  for  large  com 
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■&  aad  sevcnl  lactarics,  and  abo  supplies  the  town,  with  its 
nnwrats  fountains  and  irrigated  gardens.  Blida  is  surrounded 
hf  a  van  at  considcFable  extent,  pierced  by  six  gates,  and  is 
foitker  defended  by  Fort  Mimicb,  crowning  a  steep  hill  on  the 
left  baak  of  the  river.  Ihe  present  town,  French  in  character, 
bs  wcfl-bttilt  modern  streets  with  many  arcades;  and  numbers 
MBtwty  its  buildings  several  mosques  and  churches,  extensive 
bwraife  and  a  Urge  military  hospital.  The  principal  square, 
tlw  place  d'Armes,  b  surrounded  by  arcaded  houses  and  shaded 
by  trees.  Hie  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  post  on  one  of 
the  main  roates  in  the  country,  Blida  has  a  flourishing  trade, 
ckieflif  in  oranges  and  flour.  The  orange  groves  contdn  over 
50,000  trees,  and  in  April  the  air  for  miles  round  is  laden  with 
tbe  scent  of  the.  orange  blossoms.  In  the  public  gardens  is  a 
poap  of  magnifioent  oUvc  trees.  The  products  of  the  neigh- 
boorbug  cork  trees  and  cedar  groves  are  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  villages  of  Joinville  and 
Moatpensier,  which  owe  their  origin  to  military  camps  estab- 
Gshcd  by  Marshal  Valfe  in  1838;  and  on  the  road  to  Medea 
are  the  tombs  of  the  marabout  Mahottmed-el-Kebir,  who  died 
ia  1580,  and  his  two  sons. 

Btida,  It.  bcMda,  diminutive  of  the  Arab  word  hdai,  dty, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  military  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
bet  the  present  town  appears  to  date  from  the  x6th  century. 
A  BMsqne  was  buOt  by  order  of  Khair-ed-din  Barbarossa,  and 
imder  the  Turks  the  town  was  of  some  importance.  In  1825 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  speedily 
Rbcalt  on  a  site  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  ruins.  It  was  not 
tfll  1838  that  it  was  finally  held  by  the  French,  though  they  had 
been  in  possession  for  a  short  time  eight  years  before.  In 
April  1906  it  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  detention  of  Behanzin, 
t]«  ez-kiBg  of  Dahomey,  who  died  in  December  of  that 
year. 

Blida  b  the  chief  town  of  A  commuDe  ol  the  same  name, 
bring  (igo6)  a  population  of  Sl^i2, 

BUOR^mUlAM  (x7S4-i8i7),  EngUsh  admhal,  was  bom 
ef  a  good  Conibh  family  in  X7S4«    He  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  hb  second  expedition  (1772-1774)  as  sailing-master  of 
the  *  Resohition."    During  the  voyage,  the  bread-fruit,  already 
kMwn  to  Dampier,  was  found  by  them  at  Otaheite;  and  after 
lecti^  service  under  Lord  Howe  and  elsewhere,  **  Bread-fruit 
E&gh."  as  he  was  nicknaroed,  was  despatched  at  the  end  of  1787 
to  the  Pacific  in  command  of  H.M.S. "  Bounty."  for  the  purpose 
of  btrodncing  it  into  the  West  Indies  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
B&^  sailed  from  Otaheite,  after  remaining  there  about  six 
Bwoths:  but,  when  near  the  Friendly  Islands,  a  mutiny  (April 
28,  1789)  broke  out  on  board  the  "Bounty,"  headed   by 
Fletcher  Christian,  the  master's  mate,  and  BU|^  with  eighteen 
others,  was  set  adrift  in  the  launch.    The  mutineers  themselves 
settled  00  Pitcaim  Island  (9.9.),  but  some  of  them  were  after- 
wards captured,  brought  to  En^and  and  in  three  cases  executed. 
Hb  BBVtiny,  which  forms  the  subject  of  Byron's  Island,  did 
■ot  srbe  so  much  from  tyraimy  on  the  part  of  Bligh  as  from 
anachaents  contracted  between  the  seamen  and  the  women 
d  Oiahdte.    After  suffering  severely   from   hunger,   thirst 
aad  stems,  Bligh  and  hb  companions  landed  at  Timor  hi  the 
£«si  Imfics,  having  performed  a  voyage  of  about  4000  m.  in 
sa  open  boat.    Bli|^  returned  to  England  in  1790,  and  he  was 
soea  afterwards  appointed  to  the  **  Providence,"  in  which  he 
ciected  the  porpose  of  hb  former  appointment  by  introducing 
the  bctad-frait  tree  into  the  West  Indb  Islands.    He  showed 
great  ooaraip  at  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  in  1 797i  and  in  the  same 
ytu  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  where  Admiral 
Duncan  defeated  the  Dutch  under  De  Winter.    In  1801  he 
fflsiawBdrd  the  "  Glatton  "  (54)  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
aad  received  the  personal  commendations  of  Nelson.    In  1805 
he  «M  appointed  *'  captain  general  and  governor  of  New  South 
Vales.*    As  he  made  hiimelf  intensely  unpopular  by  the 
hush  eaeicbe  of  authority,  he  was  deposed  in  January  1808 
bjr  a  Bwtiny  beaded  by  Major  George  Johnston  of  the  loand 
foal,  sad  was  imprisoned  l^  the  mutineers  till  1810.    He  re- 
tvaed  10  Fjigland  in  x8ii,  was  promoted  to  lear-admiral  in 


that  year,  and  to  vice-admiral  in  1814.  Majbr  Johnston  was 
tried  by  court  martial  at  Chelsea  in  x8ix,  and  was  dbmisaed  the 
service.  Bligh,  who  was  an  active,  persevering  and  courageous 
officer,  died  in  London  in  1817. 

BUND,  MATHILDB  (X84X-X896),  Enfl^  author,  was  bom 
at  Mannheim  on  the  sxst  of  March  1841.  Her  father  was  a 
banker  named  Cohen,  but  she  took  the  xuune  of  Blind  after  her 
step-father,  the  political  writer,  Karl  Blind  (1826-1907),  one 
of  the  exiled  leaders  of  the  Baden  instirrection  in  1848-1849, 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  various  X9th-centuxy  movements 
for  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of  struggling  nationalities.  The 
family  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  En^and,  where  Mathilde 
devoted  herself  to  Uterature  and  to  the  higher  education  of 
women.  She  produced  also  three  long  poems,  "  The  Prophecy 
of  St  Gran"  (x88i),  *'The  Heather  on  Fire"  (x886),  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  the  evictions  in  the  Highlands,  and 
*'  The  Ascent  of  Man  "  (1888),  which  was  to  be  the  epic  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Sie  wrote  biographies  of  George  Eliot 
(1883)  and  Madame  Rohnd  (1886),  and  translated  D.F.  Strauss's 
The  Old  FaUk  and  the  New  (187^1874)  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Marie  BashHrtseff  (1890).  She  died  on  the  a6th  of  Nov- 
ember 1896,  bequeathiitg  her  property  to  Newnham  College^ 
Cambridge.. 

A  complete  edition  of  her  poems  was  edited  by  Mr  Arthur  Symons 
in  1900,  with  a  biographicaf  introduction  by  Dr  Richard  Garnett. 

BUKD  HOOKEY,  a  game  of  chance,  played  trith  a  full  pack 
of  cards.  The  deal,  which  b  an  advantage,  b  decided  as  at 
whbt,  the  cards  being  shu£3ed  and  clit  as  at  whbt.  The  dealer 
gives  a  parcel  of  cardb  to  each  player  including  himself.  Each 
player  puts  the  amount  of  hb  stake  on  hb  cards,  which  he  must 
not  look  at.  The  dealer  has  to  take  all  bets.  lie  then  turns  up 
hb  parcel,  exposing  the  bottom  card.  Each  player  in  turn  does 
the  same,  winu'ng  or  losing  according  as  hb  cards  are  higher 
or  lower  than  the  dealer's.  Tics  pay  the  dealer.  The  cards  rank 
as  at  whist.  The  suits  are  of  no  importance,  the  cards  taking 
precedence  according  to  their  face-value. 

BLINDING,  a  form  of  punbhment  andentTy  common  in  many 
lands,  being  inflicted  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers  and  other 
criminals.  The  inhabitants  of  Apollonb  (Illyria)  are  said  to 
have  inflicted  thb  penalty  on  their  "  watch  "  when  foimd  asleep 
at  their  posts.  It  was  resorted  to  by  the  Roman  emperors  in 
their  persecutions  of  the  Chrbtbns.  The  method  of  destroying 
the  sight  varied.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  lime  and  vinegar,  or 
barely  scalding  vinegar  alone,  was  poured  into  the  eyes,  ^me^ 
times  a  rope  was  twbted  roimd  the  victim's  head  till  the  eyes 
started  out  of  their  sockets.  In  the  middle  ages  the  punishment 
seems  to  have  been  changed  from  total  blindness  to  a  permanent 
injury  to  the  eyes,  amounting,  however,  almost  to  blindness, 
produced  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  dish  or  basin  before  the  face. 
Under  the  forest  laws  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England  blinding 
was  a  common  penalty.  Shakespeare  makes  King  John  order 
hb  nephew  Arthur's  eyes  to  be  burnt  out. 

BUNDMAN'S-BUFF  (from  an  O.  Fr.  word,  hujfe,  a  blow, 
especially  a  blow  on  the  cheek),  a  game  in  which  one  player  b 
blindfolded  and  made  to  catch  and  identify  one  of  the  others, 
who  In  sport  push  him  about  and  "  buffet "  him. 

BUNDNESS,  the  condition  of  being  blind  (a  common  Teutonic 
word),  i.e.  devoid  of  sight  (see  also  Vision;  and  Eye:  Diseases), 
The  data  furnished  in  various  countries  by  the  census  of  190X 
showed  generally  a  decrease  in  blindness,  due  to  the  progress  in 
medical  science,  use  of  antiseptics,  better  sanitation,  tontrol  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  better  protection  in  shops  and  factories. 
Blindness  b  much  more  common  in  hot  countries  than  in 
temperate  andcold  regions,  but-Finland  and  Iceland  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.^  In  hot  countries  the  eyes  are  affected 
by  the  glaring  sunlight,  the  dust  and  the  dryness  of  the  air. 
From  statistics  in  Italy,  France  and  Belgium,  localities  on  the 
coast  seem  to  have  more  blind  persons  than  those  at  a  dbtance 
from  the  sea. 

'  There  are  no  bte  returns  for  Icebnd,  but  the  last  avaibble 
■tatbtics  gave  3400  per  million.  A  paper  written  in  1903  on  blindness 
in  Egypt  stated  that  i  in  every  50  of  the  popubtion  was  blind. 
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The  foUowinff  table  gives  the  number  of  blind  persons  as  reported 
in  the  census  of  each  country.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  it  refers  to 
the  statistics  of  1900. 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Canada   

Denmark      ...... 

England 

France 

Finland  * 

Germany      ...... 

Hungary 

Ireland         ...... 

Italy 

Holland  (1390) 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switxerland  (1895)  .... 
Scotland 

Spain  (1877) 

Russia  ... 

United  States  (corrected  census) 


Total 
Number. 


14.582 
3448 

3279 
1047 

25.3*7 

27.174 
3229 

34.334 
19.377 

38.»6o 
aii4 

1879 
5650 

3413. 
3107 

3253 
24.608 

85,66a 


Number 

per  Million 

off  Population. 


733 

727 
1006 

about  2000 

1135 


Causes  and  Pi£VENnoN 

There  are  many  cases  of  complete  or  partial  blindness  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure  should  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible. 
Magnus,  Bremer,  Steffen  and  ROssler  are  of  opinion  that  40  %  of 
the  cases  of  blindness  might  have  been  prevented.  Ibyes  gives 
33*35%  *s  positively  avoidable,  38*75%  possibly  avoidable, 
and  46*  a  7  %  as  a  conservative  estimate.  Cohn  regards  blindness 
as  certainly  preventable  in  33  %,  as  probably  preventable  in 
43  %,  and  as  quite  tmpreventabk  in  only  34  %.  If  we  take  the 
lowest  of  these  figures,  and  assume  that  400  out  of  every  1000 
blind  persons  might  have  been  saved  from  such  a  calamity, 
we  reiiize  the  importance  of  preventative  measures.  For  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  eye  genendly,  see  Vision  and 
Eye. 

The  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  due  to  infantfle  punilenl 
ophthalmia.  This  arises  from  inoculation  of  the  eyes  with 
hurtful  material  at  time  of  birth.  If  the  contagious 
discharges  arc  allowed  to  remain,  violent  inflammation 
is  set  up  which  iisually  ends  in  the  loss  of  sight.  It 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  microbe,  and  the  effective  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  curative,  if  made  in  a 
proper  manner  at  an  early  period  of  the  case.  In  Germany, 
midwives  are  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  treating  any 
affection  of  the  eyes  or  eyelids  of  infants,  however  slight.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  they  ace  required  to  represent 
to  the  parents,  or  others  in  charge,  that  medical  assistance  is 
urgently  needed,  or,  if  necessary,  they  are  themselves  to  report 
to  the  local  authorities  and  the  district  doctor.  Neglect  of 
these  regulations  entails  liability  to  punishment.  Eleven  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  enacted  laws  requiring  that,  if 
one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  should  become  inflamed,  swollen  or 
reddened  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  of  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  midwife  or  nurse  having  charge  of  such  infant  to 
report  in  writing  within  six  hours,  to  the  health  oflicer  or  some 
legally  qualified  physidan.  the  fact  that  such  inflammation, 
swelling  or  redness  exists.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  is 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  foUowing  weighty  words,  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr 
Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, show  that  bws  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  evil,  unless 
supported  by  strong  public  sentiment: — 

"  When  an  enlightened,  civilised  and  progfesaive  nation  quietly 
and  passively,  vear  after  year,  permits  a  multitude  of  its  people  un- 
necessarily to  become  blind,  and  more  especially  when  one-quaner 

*  Previous  returns  from  Finland  have  shown  a  much  larger  number 
of  blind  persons,  but  these  statistics  were  supplied  by  the  British 
consul  in  St  Petersburg  from  the  last  census. 


of  these  are  infants,  the  reason  for  such  a  startling  oonditioo  of 
affairs  demands  explanation.  That  such  is  the  fact,  practically  all 
reliable  ophthalmologists  agree. 

"  From  a  summary  of  airefully  tabulated  statistics  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  at  least  four-tenths  of  all  existing  Uindness 
might  have  been  avoided  had  proper  preventative  or  curative 
measures  been  employed,  while  one-quarter  of  this,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  whole,  is  due  to  opkUwlmia  neonalontm,  an  infecttoos,  prevent- 
able and  almost  absolutely  curable  disease.  Perhaps  this  sutcmenc 
will  take  on  a  new  meamng  when  it  is  added  that  there  are  in  the 
sute  of  New  York  alone  more  than  6000.  and  in  the  United  Sutes 
more  than  50,000  blind  people;  of  these  600  in  the  one  state,  and 
5000  in  the  country,  would  nave  been  saved  from  lives  of  darkness 
and  unhappiness,  in  having  k)st  all  the  joys  that  oome  through  sight, 
and  of  more  or  less  complete  dependence — for  no  individual  can  be 
as  self-sufiident  without  as  with  eyes — if  a  simple,  safe  and  easily 
applied  precautionary  measure  had  been  taken  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way  to  prevent  this  affliction.  The  following  three 
vital  facts  are  not  questioned,  but  are  universally  accepted  by  those 
qualified  to  know: — 

"  I.  The  ophthalmia  of  infancy  is  an  infectious  germ  disease 

"  3.  By  the  instillation  of  a  stiver  salt  in  the  eyes  of  a  new-born 
infant  the  disease  is  prevented  from  developing  in  all  but  an  exceed- 
ingly small  number  of  the  cases  in  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
appeared. 

'*  3.  In  practically^  all  those  few  exoepdonal  cases  the  disease  is 
absolutely  curable,  if  like  treatment  is  employed  at  a  suflidently 
eariy  penod. 

*'  Since  these  facts  are  no  longer  subjects  of  discussion,  but  are 
universally  accepted  by  all  educated  medical  men,  the  natural 
inquiry  follows:  Why,  as  a  common-sense  proposition,  are  not 
these  simi:^,  luumless,  preventive  measures  mvariably  employed, 
and  why.  in  consequence  of  thb  neglect,  does  a  nation  sit  quietly 
and  indifferently  by,  making  no  attempt  to  prevent  this  enonnous 
and  needless  waste  of  human  eyes? 

"The  reasons  are  three-fold,  and  lie— first,  with  the  medica] 
profession;  second,  with  the  Uy  public;  third,  with  the  state 

"  For  the  education  of  its  bhnd  children  annually  New  Y<m1c  alone 
pays  per  capita  at  least  S350,  and  a  yearly  gross  sum  ainountins  to 
much  more  than  $100,000.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  blind 
citiaen  is  a  dependent  throughout  a  long  life,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  not  less  than  $10,000.  and  the  mere  cost  in  money  will  be  multi- 
plied many  times  in  that  a  productive  factor,  by  reason  of  blindness, 
has  been  removed  from  the  community. 

"  If,  therefore,  as  an  economic  proposition,  it  were  realised  bow 
vitally  it  concerns  the  stat^  that  not  one  child  shall  needlessly 
become  blind,  thereby  increasin|^  the  public  financial  burden,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  eariy  and  effective  measures  would  be  instituted  to 
protect  the  state  from  this  unnecessary  and  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

'^  Eleven  states  have  passed  legislative  enactments  requiring  that 
the  midwife  shall  report  each  case  to  the  proper  health  authority, 
and  affixing  a  penalty  for  the  failure  to  do  so.  As  has  been  intimated, 
however,  it  is  not  1^  any  means  always  under  the  ministration  of 
midwives  that  these  cases  occur,  and,  like  all  laws  behind  which  is 
not  a  strong  and  well-inlormed  public  sentiment,  this  law  is  rarely 
enforced.  A  more  effective  method  must  be  devised.  Every 
phyndan  having  to  do  with  the  parturient  woman,  every  obstet- 
rican,  every  midwife,  must  be  frequently  and  constantly  advised 
of  the  dangers  and  possibilities  of  this  disease,  the  necessity  of 
prevention,  and  the  value  of  eariy  and  correct  treatment.  They 
must  then  have  placed  in  their  hands,  readv  for  instant  use,  a  sale 
and  efiicicnt  preparation,  isKued  by  the  nealth  authorities  as  a 
guarantee  as  to  its  quality  and  efficiency. 

"  An  important  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the  annual  nteeting  of  the 
New  York  btate  Medical  Society,  requesting  the  various  health 
officers  of  the  state  to  iiKrlude  opklkalmia  n^matantm  among 
contagious  diseases  which  must  be  reported  to  the  local  boards  of 
health. 

"The  second  essential,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  infantile 
ophthalmia  be  abolished,  is  that  a  solution  of  the  necessary  silvxr 
salt  be  prepared  under  the' authority  of  somebody  capable  of  in- 
spirii^  universal  confidence,  and  that  it  be  distributed  by  the  health 
<wpartment  of  every  state  gratuitously  to  every  obstetrician, 
physician  or  midwife  oualiiied  to  care  for  the  parturient  woman. 
Tht  nature  of  the  solution,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
descriptive  card  which  should  accompany  it,  should  be  determined 
by  a  committee,  chosen  bv  the  presidem  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  should  have  among  its  members  at  least  one 
representative  ophthalmologist,  one  obstetrician  and  one  saniurian. 
The  conclusions  of  this  committee  should  be  reported  back  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  so  that  the  pre^ration  and  its  text  should  carry 
with  it.  on  the  great  authority  01  this  association,  the  assurance  that 
the  solutk>n  is  entirely  safe  and  necessary,  and  that  its  use  should 
invariably  be  part  01  the  toilet  of  every  new-born  child.  The 
s(rfution.  probably  silver  nitrate,  coukl  be  put  up  either  by  the  state 
itself  or  by  some  trustworthy  pharmacist,  at  an  insignificant  cost; 
its  purity  and  sterility  should  be  vouched  for  by  the  board  of  health 
of  the  sute.    It  should  be  encksscd  in  specially  prepared  receptackis. 
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cicfi  ocMCainins  a  special  qiutntity.  and  ao  arranged  that  it  may 
ht  ued  irop  by  drop.  These,  properly  enclosed,  accompanied  by  a 
brief  load  explanation  of  the  danger  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of 
ikh  gemicide.  the  method  of  iu  employment,  and  the  right  subse- 
^ten^  care  of  the  eyes,  should  be  sent  to  the  obstetrician  on  the 
Roripcof  each  birth  certi6cate. 

**  r  t4ve  said  that  responsibility  for  the  indifference  that  is  annu- 
ally rcnlting  in  Mich  frightful  disaster  lies  primarily  with  the  state, 
the  pifalic  and  the  medical  profession. 

"  Tiw  state  is  already  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  effective 
BKastfcs  to  vipe  out  this  controllable  plague.  Bills  have  been 
iatro^iced  in  the  kgi^ture  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  York, 
provicftng  for  the  appointment  of  commissions  for  the  blind,  one  of 
vhott  duties  will  be  to  study  the  causes  of  unnecessary  blindness 
aad  to  suggest  preventative  measures." 

Qk  of  the  inost  common  diseases  of  the  eye  is  trachoma,  often 
alkd  **  granular  lids,"  because  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid 
seems  to  be  covered  with  little  granulations.  The 
disease  sometimes  lasts  for  years  without  causing 
blifidxiess,  thou|^  it  gives  rise  to  great  irritation.  It  is  generally 
attcttled  by  a  discharge,  which  is  highly  contagious,  producing 
tbe'saoK  disease  if  it  gets  into  other  eyes.  Want  of  cleanliness 
a  oae  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  propagation  of 
trachoma,  hence  its  great  prevalence  in  Oriental  countries. 
Trachoma  is  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  where  those  suffering 
from  total  or  partial  blindness  are  said  to  amount  to  io% 
of  the  population.  During  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign, 
seariy  every  soldier,  out  of  an  army  of  32,000  men,  was  affected. 
During  the  following  twenty  years  the  disease  spread  through 
almost  all  European  armies.  In  the  Belgian  army,  there  was 
omt  trachomatous  soldier  out  of  every  five,  and  up  to  1854  no 
Ins  than  4000  soldien  had  lost  both  eyes  and  xo,ooo  one  eye. 
It  Is  a  disease  which  is  very  common  in  workhouse  schools, 
Gzpfaan  asylums  and  similar  establishments.  Unlike  ophthalmia 
of  orw-bom  children,  it  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  a  total  separation 
of  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  children  should  be  effected. 

About  one-half  of  those  who  are  blinded  by  injuries  lose  the 
fcand  eye  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  those  who  retain  an  eye  blinded  by 
injury.  Blindness  from  this  cause  can  be  prevented 
by  the  removal  of  the  injured  eye,  but  unfortunately 
****  the  proposal  often  meets  with  opposition  from  the 

patient. 

Glaucoma  is  a  disease  which  almost  invariably  leads  to  total 
g^ggggg^  blindness;  but  in  most  cases  it  can  be  arrested  by 
a    simple     operation   if    the    case    is    seen  suffi- 
ciently eariy. 

Myopia,  or  "  short-sight,"  makes  itself  apparent  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine.  Neglect  of  a  year  or  two 
may  do  serious  mischief.  Short-sight,  when  not 
inherited,  is  produced  by  looking  intently  and  con- 
tinuously at  near  objects.  Children  should  be 
ecccRinged  to  describe  objects  at  a  distance,  with  which  they  are 
ttaacqaainted,  and  parents  should  choose  out-door  occupations 
tad  amusements  for  children  who  show  a  tendency  to  short- 


A  report  was  issued  in  1906,  by  the  school  board  of  Glasgow, 
as  to  an  investigation  by  Dr  H.  Wright  Thomas,  ophthalmic 
sar^eoo,  regarding  the  eyesight  of  school  children,  which  in- 
dudes  the  following  parage.  Dr  Wright  Thomas  states  that 
the  teadien  tested  tlie  visual  acutencss  of  52,493  children,  and 
fcund  11,565,  or  35  %,  to  bt  below  what  is  regarded  as  the 
aonnal  standard.  He  examined  the  18,565  defectives  by  retino- 
Kopy,  snd  found  that  xx,209,  or  2x  %  of  the  whole,  had  ocular 
defects.  The  pn^wrtion  of  these  cases  was  highest  in  the  poor 
and  ckody-built  districts  and  in  old  schools,  and  was  lowest 
ia  tbe  bettcr-dass  schools  and  those  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
dry.  Defective  vision,  apart  from  ocular  defect,  seems  to  be 
dcie  partly  to  want  of  training  of  the  eyes  for  distant  objects 
and  partly  to  exhaustion  of  the  eyes,  which  is  easily  induced 
when  work  is  carried  on  in  bad  light,  or  the  nutrition  of  the 
dttldfCB  is  defective  from  bad  feeding  and  unhealthy  surround- 
tags.  Regarding  training  of  the  eyes  for  distant  objects,  much 
night  be  done  in  the  infant  department  by  the  total  abolition 
ti  sewing,  which  b  definitely  hurtful  to  such  young  eyes,  and 


the  substitution  of  competitive  games  involving  the  recognition 
of  small  objects  at  a  distance  of  20  ft.  or  more.  An  annual  testing 
by  the  teachera,  followed  by  medical  inspection  of  the  children 
found  defective,  would  soon  cause  all  existing  defects  to  be 
corrected,  and  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  those  which 
develop  during  school  life. 

HisTOKY  OP  Institutions 

Although  there  is  a  record  of  a  hospital  established  by  St  Basil 
at  Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  in  the  4th  century,  a  refuge  by  the 
hermit  St  Lymnee  (d.  c.  455)  at  Syr,  Syria,  in  the  5th  century, 
and  an  institution  by  St  Bertrand,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  in  the 
7th  century,  the  first  pubh'c  effort  to  benefit  the  blind  was  the 
founding  of  a  hospital  at  Paris,  in  1260,  by  Louis  IX.,  for  300 
blind  persons.  The  common  legend  is  that  he  founded  it  as  an 
asylum  for  300  of  his  soldiere  who  had  become  blinded  in  the 
crusade  in  Egypt,  but  the  statutes  of  the  founder  are  preserved, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  crusaders.  This  Hospice  dcs  Quinze- 
Vingts,  increased  by  subsequent  additions  to  its  funds,  still 
assists  the  adult  blind  of  France.  The  pensioners  are  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  are  inmates  of  the  hospital  (300),  and 
those  who  receive  pensions  in  the  form  of  out -door  relief.  Ail 
appointments  to  inmates  or  pensions  are  vested  in  the  minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  applicants  must  be  of  French  nationality, 
totally  blind  and  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age. 

From  the  time  of  St  Louis  to  the  xSth  century,  there  are 
records  of  isolated  cases  of  blind  persons  who  were  educated, 
and  of  efforts  to  devise  tangible  apparatus  to  assist  thein. 

Girolamo  Cardan,  the  x6th-century  Italian  physician,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  blind  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  means  of  touch.  About  15x7  Francesco  Lucas  in  Spain, 
and  Rampazetto  in  Italy,  made  use  of  large  letten  cut  In  wood 
for  instructing  the  blind.  In  X646  a  book,  on  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  was  written  by  an  Italian,  and  published  in  Italian 
and  French,  under  the  title  of  VAveugU  flffiigi  tt  cansoli.  In 
1670  a  book  was  written  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind  by 
lAna  Terai,  the  Jesuit.  In  X676  Jacques  Bernoulli,  the  Swiss 
savant,  taught  a  blind  girl  to  read,  but  the  means  of  her  in- 
struction were  not  made  known.  In  1749  D.  Diderot  wrote  his 
LeUre  sur  Us  aveugUs  d  I'usage  de  uux  qui  voient,  to  show  how 
far  the  intellectual  and  moral  luiture  of  man  is  modified  by 
blindness.  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  who  many  yean  after  translated 
and  printed  the  "Letter"  in  embossed  type,  characterizes  it  as 
abounding  with  errors  of  fact  and  inference,  but  also  with 
beauties  and  suggestions.  The  heterodox  speculations  contained 
in  his  "Letter  on  the  Blind  "  caused  Diderot  to  be  imprisoned 
three  months  in  the  Bastille.  He  was  released  because  his  services 
were  required  for  the  forthcoming  Encyclopaedia.  Rousseau 
visited  Diderot  in  prison,  and  is  reported  to  have  suggested  a 
system  of  embossed  printing.  J.  Locke,  G.  W.  Leibnitz, 
Molineau  and  others  discussed  the  effect  of  blindness  on  the 
human  mind.  In  Germany,  Weisscmbourg  had  used  signs  in 
relief  and  taught  Mile  Paradis. 

Prior  to  the  x8th  century,  blind  beggars  existed  in  such 
numbcn  that  they  struggled  for  standing  room  in  positions 
favourable  for  asldng  alms.  Their  very  affliction  led  to  their 
being  used  as  spectacles  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace. 
The  degraded  state  of  the  masses  of  the  blind  in  France  attracted 
the  attention  of  Valentin  Hatty.  In  1771,  at  the  annual  fair  of 
St  Ovid,  in  Paris,  an  innkeeper  had  a  group  of  blind  men  attired 
in  a  ridiculous  manner,  decorated  with  peacock  tails,  asses'  ears, 
and  pasteboard  spectacles  without  glasses,  in  which  condition 
they  gave  a  burlesque  concert,  for  the  profit  of  their  employer. 
TUs  sad  scene  was  repeated  day  after  day,  and  greeted  with 
loud  laughter  by  the  gaping  crowds.  Among  those  who  gazed 
at  this  outrage  to  hunianity  was  the  philanthropist  Valentin 
Hatty,  who  left  the  disgraceful  scene  full  of  sorrow.  "  Yes," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  substitute  truth  for  this  mocking 
parody.  I  will  make  the  blind  to  read,  and  they  shall  be  enabled 
to  execute  harmonious  music."  Hatty  collected  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  gain  respecting  the  blind,  and  began  teaching 
a  blind  boy  who  had  gained  his  living  by  begging  at  a  church 
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door.  Encouraged  by  the  suooeis  of  hts  pupil,  Hafly  collected 
other  blind  persons,  and  in  1785  founded  in  Paris  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  (the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles), 
and  commenceid  the  first  printing  in  raised  charactexa.  In  1 7^, 
before  Louis  XVI.  and  his  couz%  at  Versailles,  he  exhibited  thq 
attainments  of  his  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy and  music,  and  in  the  same  year  published  an  account 
of  his  methods,  entitled  Essai  sur  Viducation  des  aveugUs.  As 
the  novelty  wore  off,  contributions  almost  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  Blind  School  must  have  ceased  to  exist,  had  it  not  been  taken, 
in  1 79 1,  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  and  later  the  dowager  empress,  having 
learned  of  Hatty's  work,  invited  him  to  visit  St  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  in  the  Russian 
capital.  On  his  journey  I^dy  was  invited  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  Charlottenburg.  He  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  in  Berlin,  and  as  a  result  a  school 
was  founded  there. 

Edward  Rushton,  a  blind  man,  was  the  projector  of  the  first 
institution  for  the  blind  in  England— the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Liverpool.  In  1790  Rushton  suggested  to  the  literary 
and  philosophical  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  benefit  club  for  the  indigent  blind.  The  idea  was 
communicated  to  his  friend,  J.  Christie,  a  blind  musician,  and 
the  latter  thought  the  scheme  should  also  include  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  blind  persons.  They  circulated  letters  amongst 
individuab  who  would  be  h'kely  to  give  their  assistance,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dannctt  warmly  advocated  the  undertaking.  It 
was  mainly  due  to  his  co-operation  and  zeal  that  Messrs  Riohton 
and  Christie's  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  Liverpool  asylum 
was  opened  in  1791.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  a  blind 
poet  and  schoUr,  translated  Hatty's  work  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind.  He  interested  Mr  David  Millar,  a  blind  gentle- 
man, the  Rev.  David  Johnston  and  others  in  the  subject,  and 
after  Blacidock's  death  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Indigent  and  Industrious  Blind  was  established  (1793). 
Institutions  were  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
following  order: — 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  Liverpool  .             •  I79t 

Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh                     '.      .s  179.^ 

Bnstol  Asylum 1793 

School  for  the  Indisent  Blind,  Southwark  (now 

removed  to  Leatnerhead) 1799 

Norwich  Asylum  and  School 1805 

Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin 1810 

Aberdeen  Asylum i8ia 

Moiyneux  Asylum,  Dublin  .  .1815 

Glasgow  Asylum  and  School 1827 

Belfast  School                      .                                   .  1831 

Wilberforce  School,  York 1833 

Limerick  Asylum  .  •  ^  •  v  •  *•  •  • .  1^34 
London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  Sc' 

John's  Wood.  N .  1838 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  NewcastleH>n- 

Tyne 1838 

West  of  England  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Exeter     .  1838 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester  1839 

County  and  City  of  Cork  Asylum      ....  1840 

Catholic  Asylum,  Liverpool 1841 

Brighton  Asylum 184s 

Midland  Institute  for  the'Blind,  Nottingham  .       .  1841 

General  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Birmingham  .  1840 

Macan  Asylum,  Armagh 1854 

St  Joseph's  Asylum.  Dublin 1859 

St  Mary's  Asylum.  Dublin 1838 

Institute  for  the  Blind.  Devonport  .  i860 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Plymouth i860 

School  (or  the  Blind.  Southsea 1864 

Institute  for  the  Blind.  Dundee  .....  1865 

South  Wales  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Swansea         .  1863 

School  for  the  Blind.  Leeds 1866 

College  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen.  Woncestef  1866 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness  1866 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 

Blind,  Upper  Norwood 1872 

School  for  the  Blind.  Sheffield 1879 

Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Giris,  Brighton  1893 

Homes  for  Blind  Children,  Preston    .  1893 

North  Sufford  School,  Stoke-on-Trent  189: 


Many  of  the  early  institutioiis  were  asylaim,  and  to  the  pieient 
day  schools  for  the  blind  are  regarded  by  the  public  as  MSrlums 
rather  than  as  educational  esublishments.  With  neuiy  aQ 
these  schoob  workshops  were  connected.  In  1856  Miss  Gilbert* 
the  blind  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  established  a 
workshop  in  Bemers  Street,  London,  and  since  that  date 
workshops  have  been  started  in  many  of  the  provindal 
towns. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy,  institutions  for  the 
blind  were  established  in  various  parts  of  Eurc^se.  The  institn- 
tion  at  Vienna  was  founded  in  1804  by  Dr  W.  Klein,  a  bltiid  man, 
and  he  remained  at  its  head  for  fifty  years.  That  of  Berlin  was 
established  in  1806,  Amsterdam^  Prague  and  Dresden  in  i8o8» 
Copenhagen  in  18111  There  are  more  than  x  50  on  the  European 
continent,  most  of  them  receiving  aid  from  the  government, 
and  being  under  government  supervision. 

The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  was  founded 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr  John  D.  Raher, 
a  young  physidai^  who  visited  the  French  sdKxri.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1829,  and  in  honour  of  T.  H.  Perkins  (i  764-1854) 
who  gave  his  mansion  to  the  institution  was  named  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum  (now  School)  for  the  Blind. 
Aid  was  granted  by  the  state  from  the  beginning.  In  1831  Dr 
Samuel  G.  Howe  (q.v.)  was  appointed  director,  and  held  that 
position  for  nearly  forty-four  yeais,  being  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law  Michael  Anagnos  (d.  1906),  who  established  a  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  connexion  with  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Dr  Howe  was  interested  in  many  duritaUe 
and  sociological  movements,  but  his  life-work  was  on  behalf  of 
the  blind.  One  of  his  most  notable  achievements  was  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman  (g.v.)  who  was  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  this  has  since  led  to  the  education  of  Helen  Keller 
and  other  blind  deaf-mutes.  The  New  York  Institutkm  was 
incorporated  in  1831,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  was 
founded  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1833.  The 
Ohio  was  founded  at  Columbus  in  1837,  Virginia  at  Staunton  in 
1839,  Kentucky  at  Louisville  in  1843,  Tennessee  at  Nashville 
in  1844,  and  now  every  state  in  the  Union  makes  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

SXAtlSTICS 

In  England  and  Wslcs  the  total  number  of  persons  returned 
in  1901  as  afflicted  with  blindness  was  25,3x7,  being  in  th« 
proportion  of  778  per  million  living,  or  i  blind  person 
in  every  1285  of  the  population.  The  foUowixig  table 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  to  popula- 
tion hss  diminished  at  each  succ^ve  enumeration 
since  X85X,  in  which  year  particulars  of  those  afflicted  in  this 
manner  were  ascertained  for  the  first  time.  It  will,  however, 
be  noted  that,  although  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  blind 
in  the  latest  intercensal  period  was  still  considerable,  yet  the 
rate  of  decrease  which  had  obtained  between  187 x  and  X89X  was 
not  maintained. 


Year. 

Number  of 
BUnd. 

BUnd  oer  Million 
of  the  Populatwn. 

Peraons  Living  to 
one  Blind  Person. 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

18.306 

19.35a 
21.590 

«3467 
a5.3i7 

1021 
964 

778 

979 
1C^37 
IQ5J 
1138 
1216 
1285 

The  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions  of  blind 
per  million  living  at  the  earlier  age-groups,  shows  that  in  the 
decennium  X89X-X90X,  as  also  in  recent  previous  intercensal 
periods,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  blind  children 
in  England  and  Wales  generally;  it  thtis  lends  support  to  the 
contention,  in  the  General  Report  for  1891,  that  the  decrease  was 
due  either  to  the  lesser  prevalence,  or  to  the  more  efficient 
treatment,  of  purulent  ophthalmia  and  other  infantile  maladies 
which  nuxy  result  in  blindness. 
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Ace-Feriod. 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Uadvs  yean 

»-io 

10-15 

:5-30 

xo-45 

198 
297 
365 
416 

481 

196 

3?t 
415 
443 

185, 

259} 

359) 

404 

451 

166 

288 

388 
422 

(290 

385 

129 
192 
323 
329 
359 

Toca  under  25 

339 

322 

3«7 

298 

269 

261 

In  1886  a  roya]  commission  on  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  was 
appoiated  by  the  government,  and,  after  taldng  much  valuable 
endexe,israed  an  exhaustive  and  instructive  report.  Following 
00  the  practical  recommendations  submitted  by  this  commission, 
the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act  1893, 
was  passed,  under  which  thie  education  of  the  blind  became  for 
the  irst  time  compulsory.  In  terms  of  this  statute,  the  school 
authorities  were  made  responsible  for  the  provision  of  suitable 
deaentary  education  for  blind  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
sge,  and  grants  of  £3*  3s.  for  elementary  subjects,  and  of  £2,  3S. 
for  industrial  training,  were  contributed  by  the  state  towards 
the  coat  of  educating  children  in  schools  certified  as  efficient 
vithia  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1876. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Education  Act  of  1893  was  to  supply 
cdacatioo  in  some  useful  profession  or  trade  which  will  enable 
the  blind  to  earn  their  livelihood  and  to  become  useful  dtixens; 
bat  the  weak  spot  was  that  no  provision  was  made  therein  for 
the  completion  of  their  education  and  industrial  training  after 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

la  Knghfid  and  Wales,  in  1907,  there  were  twenty-four 
Rttdcnt  schoob  and  forty-three  workshops  for  the  blind.  In 
aany  of  the  large  towns,  day  classes  for  the  education  of  blind 
chfldren  have  been  establisbed  by  local  education  authorities. 
Tboe  are  forty-six  home  teaching  societies,  who  send  teachers 
to  visit  the  blind  in  their  homes,  to  teach  adults  who  wish  to 
learn  to  read,  to  act  as  colporteurs,  to  lend  and  exchange  useful 
books,  and  to  act  as  Scripture  readers  to  those  who  are  aged  and 
iafinn.  All  the  home  teaching  societies  for  the  blind  and  many 
imbiic  libraries  lend  embossed  books.  The  public  library  at 
Oxford  has  nearly  400  volumes  of  flawicsl  works  for  the  use  of 
sBiversity  students. 

A  society  was  instituted  in  1847  by  Dr  W.  Moon  for  stereo- 
typing axid  embossing  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  in 
"  Moon  **  type.  The  type  has  been  adapted  to  over  400 
bsgoages  and  dialMts.  After  Dr  Moon's  death  in  1 884  the  work 
«as  carried  on  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Adelaide  Moon,  and  the 
books  are  much  used  by  the  adult  blind. 

la  1868  Dr  T.  R.  Armitage,  being  aware  of  the  great  improve- 
Bcats  which  had  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
other  countries,  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Assoda- 
tioo.  Tlus  anodation  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  education  and  emplojrment  of  the  blind,  by  ascertaining 
what  had  been  done  in  these  req>ects  in  various  countries,  by 
eadeavooriag  to  supply  defidendes  where  these  were  found  to 
cxitt,  and  1^  attempting  to  bring  about  greater  harmony  of 
actioa  between  the  different  existing  schools  and  institutions. 
It  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind 
ia  the  United  Kingdom.  At  that  time  their  education  was  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  The  Bible,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  had  been 
printed  ia  five  different  systems.  The  founders  took  as  an  axiom 
that  the  rdative  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  education 
tkfoogh  the  sense  of  touch  should  be  dedded  by  those  and  those 
eoiy  who  have  to  rely  on  this  sense.-  The  coundl,  who  were  all 
totally  or  partially  Mind,  spent  two  years  in  comparing  the 
diierest  systems  of  embossed  print.  In  1869  and  1870  Dr 
Anaitage  corresponded  with  Dr  J.  R.  Russ  in  regard  to  the  New 
York  Point.  No  trouble  was  spared  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclu- 
aioa.  The  Braille  system  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  aasodation 
at  cace  became  a  centre  for  supplying  frames  for  writing  Braille, 
printed  books,  nups,  music  and  other  educational  apparatus 
fior  the  biiad.  All  books  printed  by  the  assodation  are  printed 
stereotyped  plates  embossed  by  blind  copyists.  About 
separate  works,  varying  in  length  from  i  to  12  volumes. 


have  been  copied  by  hand  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
libraries  and  individuals.  About  700  ladies,  who  give  thdr 
services,  make  the  first  Braille  copy  of  these  books,  and  they  are 
recopied  by  blind  scribes,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  who  are  paid 
for  thdr  work. 

The  National  Lending  library,  London,  was  founded  in  1882. 
It  has  over  5500  volumes  in  BraUIe  and  other  types.  Books  are 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  fourteen  magaanes  pubUshed  in  embossed  type  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  thirty-six  pension  sodetles — ^the  prindpal  are 
Hetherington's,  Day's,  the  Clothworkera',  the  Cordwainers', 
the  National  Blind  Relief  Sodety,  Royal  Blind  Pension  Sodety 
and  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Sodety. 

The  Gardner  Trust  administers  the  income  of  £300,000  left 
by  Henry  Gardner  in  1879.  The  income  is  used  for  in- 
structing the  blind  in  the  profession  of  music,  in  suitable 
trades,  handicrafts  and  professions  other  than  music,  for 
pensions,  and  free  grants  to  institutions  and  individuals  for 
special  purposes. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  Scotland  had  3253  (or  727  per 
million)  blind  persons,  as  against  2797  in  1891,  but  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  conferenoe  in  Edinburgh,  1906,  the  superintendent  o-,^.^ 
of  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Out-door  Blind  stated  ^■"""^ 
that  there  were  758  employed  or  bein^  educated  in  institutions,  and 
3238  known  as  "  out-door  blind,"  making  a  total  of  3996.  There  are 
in  Scotland  ten  missions,  so  distributed  as  to  cover  the  whole  country, 
and  regular  visits  are  made  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  In  carrying  on  the  work,  there  are  twenty-four  paid 
missionaries  or  teachers  and  a  large  number  of  voluntary  helpers. 
These  societies  originated  in  a  desire  to  teach  the  blind  to  read 
in  their  own  homes,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books,  but  the  social,  intellectual  and  temporal  needs 
of  the  blind  also  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  These  teachers 
afford  the  be«t  means  of  circulating  embossed  literature,  therefore 
the  library  committee  of  the  GUmow  corporation  has  agreed  to 
purchase  books  and  place  them  in  the  mission  library  instead  of  in 
the  public  library.  As  the  institutions  provide  for  only  a  small 
number  of  the  blind,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  the  committee 
and  teachere  of  missions  to  find  some  employment  for  the  many 
adults  who  come  under  their  care. 

In  Glasgow,  a  ladies*  auxiliary  furnishes  work  for  IA>  knitten, 
and  takes  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  their  work.  In  Scotland 
there  are  five  scnools  for  the  young  blind,  and  in  connexion  with 
each  is  a  workshop  for  adults.  In  Edinburgh  the  school  is  at  West 
Craigmillar,  and  the  workshop  in  the  city,  but  both  are  under  the 
same  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  there  were  4253  totally  blind 
persons  in  Ireland,  a  proportion  of  954  per  million,  as  apinst  1 135 
in  1891.  Of  these,  2430  were  over  60  years  of  age  and  ,  ,  ^ 
1 1  over  loa  These  figures  do  not  include  the  partially  ■•■■^ 
blind,  who  numbered  1217.  The  fact  that  so  many  aged  blind 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland  is  doubtless  due  to  an  ophthalmic 
epidemic  which  occurred  during  the  Irish  famine.  There  are  twelve 
institutions,  a  home  mission  and  home  teaching  society;  nine  of 
these  institutions  are  asylums,  that  system  having  bc«n  largely 
adopted  in  Ireland.  The  scarcity  of  manufactunng  industries, 
except  in  a  few  northern  counties,  entails  a  lack  of  work  suited  to 
the  blind.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  (Blind  and  Deaf)  does 
not  extend  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  blind  in  age-groupe  in 
1901: — 


Age-Period. 

Number. 

Age-Period. 

Number. 

Under  $  yei^rs 

10 

50-55 

39a 

5-10 
10-15 

^ 

SI? 

314 
617 

15-20 

73 

65-70 

382 

20-25 

116 

70-75 

^ 

25-30 

Z5-?> 

306 

30-35 

146 

80-85 

^'2 

35-40 
40-45 

146 
205 

95  and  upwards 

118 
95 

45-50 

224 

BHOMh 


In  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  South  Africa,  the  states  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  orovision  is  made  by 
the  government  (or  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  and 
in  some  cases  for  training  the  adults  in  handicrafts. 
Embossed  literature  is  earned  free  of  expense,  and  on  the 
Vktorian  railways  no  charge  is  made  for  the  guide  whoaccompames 
a  blind  pereon. 
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The  following  were  the  census  returns  for  1901 : — 

Victoria       .'     .     .  .  1082    Tasmania .     . 

New  South  Wales  .  .  884 

South  Australia     .  .  315 

Queensland  269 

West  Australia-     .  .  121 


VaHt^ 


.      173 
New  Zealand  .     274  (1891) 
Natal  ...      68 
Cape  Colony  .  2802  (1904) 
Canada     .     .  3279 

In  Australia  there  are  institutions  for  the  blind  at  Melbourne, 
Svdnev,  Adelaide.  Brighton,  Brisbane  and  Maylands  near  Perth.  In 
New  Zealand  the  institution  is  at  Auckland. 

InCapeColony,  between  1875  and  1891,  therewas  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  blindness,  but  between  1891  and  1904  the  rate  per  10,000 
has  decreased  23-78  %.  There  is  an  institution  at 
Worcester  for  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  founded  in 
1 88 1.     It  b  supported  by  a  government  grant* 
fees  and  subscription. 

Schools  for  tne  blind  were  established  by  the 
Dominion  government  at  Brantford,  Ontario 
(1871),  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (1867)., 

In  Montreal  there  are  two  private  institutions, 
the  M'Kav  Institute  for  Protestant  Deaf-Mutes 
and  Blind,  and  a  school  for  Roman  Catholic 
children  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 

ity. 

In  the  United  States  the  education  of  the 
blind  b  not  regarded  as  a  charity,  but  fonns 

part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 

country,  and  is  carried  on  at  the 

public  expense.  According  to  the 
A  nnualReportol  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1908,  there  were  40  state  schools,  with 
4340  pupils.  The  value  of  apparatus,  grounds 
and  buildings  was  $9,201,1 6x.  For  salaries 
and  other  expenditure,  the  aggregate  was 
$1,460,733.  The  United  States  government 
appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  printing  em- 
bossed books,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
different  state  schools  for  the  blind.  Beside 
these  state  schools,  there  are  workshops  for  the 
blind  subsidized  by  the  state  government  or  the 
municipality.  Commissions  composed  of  able 
men  have  recently  been  appointed  in  several 
of  the  states  to  take  chaige  of  the  affairs  of 
the  blind  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The  ex- 
haustive summary  of  the  istb  census  enables  these  commissions 
to  communicate  with  every  blind  person  in  their  respective  states. 
At  the  1 3th  census  a  change  was  made  in  the  plan  for  securing 
the  returns,  and  the  work  of  the  enumerators  was  restricted  to  a 
brief  preliminary  return,  showing  only  the  name,  sex,  age,  post 
office  address,  and  nature  of  the  existing  defects  in  all  persons 
alleged  to  be  blind  or  deaf.  Dr  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  appointed  expert  special  agent  of  the 
census  office  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  deaf  and  blind. 
He  was  empowered  to  conduct  in  his  own  name  a  correspondence 
relating  to  this  branch  of  the  census  inquiry.  A  circular  con- 
taining eighteen  questions  was  addressed  to  every  blind  person 
given  in  the  census,  and  from  the  data  contained  in  the  replies 
the  following  Ubles  (I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.)  have  been  compiled. 

Table  \.—Tke  Blind,  by  Degree  of  Blindness  and  Sex. 


The  enumeratori  reported  a  total  of  ioi.isa  persons  alleged  to  be 
blind  as  defined  in  the  instructions  contained  in  the  scbrjulea.  but 
this  number  was  greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  correspondence 
directly  with  the  mdividuals,  8842  reporting  that  the  alleged  defect 
did  not  exist,  and  6544  that  they  were  bhnd  only  in  one  eye  but 
were  able  to  see  with  the  other,  and  hence  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry.  No  replies  were  received  in  19.884  cases  in 
which  personal  schedules  were  sent,  although  repeated  inquiries 
were  made;  conseouently  these  cases  were  droppeo.  In  380  cases 
the  personal  schedules  returned  were  too  incomplete  for  use.  and 
in  7^  cases  duplication  was  discovered.  The  number  of  cases 
remaining  for  statistical  treatment,  after  making  the  eliminations 

Tablb  II. — The  Blind,  by  Degree  of  Blindness^  Aie-Periods,  Colour  and  Natiwily. 


Degree  of  Blindness  and 
Age-Period. 

AH  Classes. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

Number — 
The  blind      .... 
Under  20  years    .     . 
20  yeara  and  over 
Age  unknown.     . 

56,165 
290 

56.535 

7.«5a 

49.067 

2x6 

45479 

^% 

154 

10,694 

231 

10,420 

43 

8228 

1056 

7098 

74 

The  totally  Blind     .     . 
Under  20  years    .     . 
20  years  and  over 
Age  unknown.     .     . 

35.645 

4.133 

31.363 

159 

30.359 

3.543 

26,704 

112 

23.636 
3.377 

6,511 
129 

6,363 
"9 

5286 

4^ 
♦7 

The  partially  blind 
Under  20  years    .     . 
20  years  and  over 
Age  unknown.     .     . 

29.118 

4.185 

24,802 

131 

26,176 
3.709 

".363 
104 

21.843 

a,56o 

18,209 

74 

4.183 
102 

4»057 
24 

394* 

476 

2439 

37 

Number     per     1,000,000 

population  of  same  age — 

The  blind      .... 

Under  20  years    .     . 

20  years  and  over 

85a 

247 

1.334 

846 
250 

1.305 

3 

1,348 

1.047 
215 

M43 

896 

229 

1574 

The  toully  blind     .     . 
Under  20  yeare    . 
20  years  and  over 

469 
123 

745 

454 
122 
710 

418 
121 
708 

637 
120 

698 

576 

126 

1033 

The  partially  blind 
Under  20  yean    ,     . 
20  years  and  over 

383 
589 

392 
128 

595 

386 
127 
639 

410 

95 

445 

320 
103 

541 

Sex. 

The 
Blind. 

The 

Totally 

Blind. 

The 

Partially 

Blind. 

Number — 

Toul 

Male 

Female 

64.763 
37.054 
27.709 

35.645 
20,144 
» 5.501 

29,118 
16.910 
12,208 

Per  cent  distribution — 

Toul         

Male 

Female 

lOO-O 

57-2 
42-8 

lOO'O 

56-5 
43-5 

ioo*o 
58-1 
419 

Number  per  1.000,000  population 
of  same  sex — 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

852 
955 
745 

469 
519 
4»7 

383 
436 
328 

and  corrections,  was  64,763,  representing  35.645  totally  blind,  and 
29,118  partially  blind.  This  number,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were 
not  located  by  the  enumeratore,  and  ooubtless  a  coittiderable 
porportion  of  the  19.884  persons  who  failed  to  return  the  personal 
Schedules  should  be  inchided  in  the  total. 

"  Blindness,  either  total  or  partial,  is  so  largely  a  defect  of  the 
aged,  and  occure  with  so  much  greater  frequency  as  the  age  advances 
and  the  population  diminishes,  that  in  any  comparison  of  the  pfx>- 
portion  of  the  blind  in  the  general  population  of  different  classes, 
such  as  native  and  foreign-twm  whites,  or  white  and  coloured,  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population  of  each  class  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  The  differences  in  this  respect  account  for  many  of 
the  differences  in  the  gross  ratios,  and  it  is  only  when  ratios  are 
compared  for  classes  of  population  of  identical  ages  that  their  relative 
liabjlitv  to  blindness  can  be  properiy  inferred. 

Table  II.  diows  the  classification,  by  degree  of  blindness,  of  the 
blind  under  twenty  years  of  age,  twenty  years  of  age  and  over,  and  of 
unknown  age,  with  respect  to  colour  and  nativity,  with  the  number 
at  the  specined  a^  per  million  of  population  in  the  same  age-group. 

The  relationship  or  consan^imty  of  parents  of  the  64,763  blind 
was  reported  in  50.507  cases,  in  2527  (or  4*5  %)of  which  the  parents 
were  related  as  couuns. 

In  57,726  cases  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  blind  relatives 
was  answered:  10,967  (or  19%)  of  this  number  reix>rted  that  they 
had  blind  relatives. 

Of  the  2U7  blind  persons  wnose  parents  were  cousins,  993  (or 
39*3%)  haa  blind  relatives, — 844  having  blind  brothers,  sisters  or 
ancestors,  and  149  having  blind  collateral  relatives  or  descendants. 

Of  the  53.980  blind  whose  parents  were  not  related.  9490  (or 
I7'6%)  had  blind  relatives.  ^305  having  Mind  brothers,  sisters  or 
ancestors,  and  2095  having  blind  collateral  relatives  or  descendants. 

It  was  found  that,  of  the  2527  blind  whose  parents  were  cousins, 
632  (or  25%)  were  congcnitally  blind,  of  whom  xy>  (or  55-4*^) 
had  also  blind  relatives  of  the  classes  specified:  while,  among  the 
53,980  whose  parents  were  not  so  related,  the  number  of  congeni tally 
blind  was  3666  (or  but  6-8%),  of  whom  only  1023  (or  27-9%)  had 
blind  relatives. 

In  1883  the  number  of  blind  in  France  was  estimated  at  32.056, 
the  total  population  of  the  country  being  38.000.000:  2546  01  the 
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Mid  wtitnnfcr,  aad  99.598' above^ai  yean  of  ife;  of  tiie  former 
|9  were  eociviag  instmctioii  in  21  achocrfs  sopported  by  the  state, 
^  ;V  the  city  of  Puis,  by  aouie  of  the  dcpartiaeiits,  and  by 

'*'"^  floe  rdwioas  bodies.  The  foar  Parisian  insdtutioiis 
an  the  facxtotiaii  Natimale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  the  Ecole  Braille 
ddttodedin  1883),  the  EtabUsKoieiit  des  Soeurs  Aveugles  de  St  Piaul 

Taslb  niw—  Th»  BKad,  hy  Dipw  «f  Blindness  ind  Ais-Pmods. 


The 
Blind. 

The 

The 

A«e-IVriod. 

TotaUy 
BUnd. 

Partially 
Blind. 

NtimWr 

An^es  ...•«•. 

64.763 

35,645 

1,969 

99.118 

Uoder  10  yean   *    «    •     . 

9.307 

1.045 

1^19    „       .    •    .    . 

6,001 

9,861 

3.140 

30-99    „       •    •    •    « 

4.861 

9.851 

9,010 

30-39.     M              •        «        •         . 

5.094 
6,504 

3.077 
3.778 

1.947 

40-49       ••              ♦        •.       •         . 

9,796 

S3I :  : :  :  : 

8,530 
10.507 

4.791 
5.835 
6,139 
3,885 

3.739 
4.679 
5.389 
3.605 

CS  :   :. : :  : 

11,491 
7.490 

90-99   •»,     .    •    •    . 
100  yeais  and  over.  .     •     . 

1.596 
939 

8si 
163 

'S 

Ace  onkaown 

390 

159 

131 

KuBber  per  1,000,000  pofwlataon 

of  same  age— 

ABages  .     .    «     .    •.  •    . 

859 

4^ 

^ 

Uaderio years   •    •    «    . 

198 

iS 

10-19     M          •      *      *      • 

384 

901 

•o<i9    ••"       •    •    •     ♦ 

35' 

906 

HI 

30"39'  n        •     «     •     . 

2S 

993 

40-49       N               •        •        .         . 

491 

354 

S^z  ■:::: 

1.655 

id 

rm 

795 
i.5»o 

70-79        M              •        •       ••         . 

4.368 

3.768 

«o-«9    •.        •    •    •    < 

99,099 

n.493 

10.599 

90-99    ».        •    ••    •     *• 

59.746 

98.19$ 

46,518 

94,691 

too  years  and  over  •     *    4 

66,910 

19.699 

1.446 

793 

653 

(beaded  in  1859),  aad  that  of  the  Frdres  de  Saint  Jeab  de  Dieu 
^onaded  in  1875). 
The  Boaher  of  die  blind  in  Germany  was  about  39,000,  or  870  per 


1885.  The  number  of  institutions  was  98,  nearly 'all 
being  educatioaal,  with  a  total  of  9139  pupils.  All  these 
SBstitutioDS,  except  two  which  are  sopported  entirely  by 
laificence,  aie  bigdy  assisted  by  the  state,  the  communes 

or  the  nroviaoes.    Seventeen  of  them  derive  their  entire  require- 

saeats  srom  the  state,  so  that  they  are  quite  inde-   _  _.,     _ . 

pendent  of  private  charity,  while -the  remainder   TABLB  IV.^int 

aie  ^y  msniaatattd  from  public  funds  so  far 

as  the  private  contributiona  fall  short  of  the 


free  on  an  railways  In  Saxony.  The  result  of  these  visits,  as  well  as  aQ 
communications  from  the  guardian,  the  letters  from  the  blind  person, 
and  every  document  relaung  to  hin,  are  entered  in  a  register  kept 
at  the  institution.  These  guardians  are  respecuble,  benevolent, 
practical  men,  capable  of  procuring  custom  for  their  wards.  But 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  m  spite  of  these  arrangements,  the  dis- 
charged blind  were  unable  to  support  themselves  without  the  assist- 
nnoe  of  capital,  whether  in  money  or  outfit.  The  blind  man  can  do 
as  good  work  as  the  man  who  can  see;  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not 
work  so  quiddy,  and  if  the  man  who  is  not  blind  has  to  use  every 
exertion  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  the  blind  man  to  do 
the  same  requires  some  special  help,  without  which  he  will 
either  not  be  able  to  compete,  or  will  have  to  leada  life  of  great 
privation. 

*'  The  first  diflSculty  when  a  blind  pupn  is  startins  in  life  is  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessary  tools  and  materisJ.  These  the 
institutioo  supplies  to  him,  and  continues  through  life  to  afford  him 
moral  and  material  help;  and  by  this  means  the  greater  part  of  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  save  money  for  sicknesa  and  old  age.  Those 
who  cannot  return  to  their  relations  cannot  at  once  meet  all  their 
expenses,  and  the  weak  and  old  need  special  help.  A  part  of  the 
money  for  their  board  and  lodging  is  paid  for  those  who  have  to  be 
settled  in  other  plaoea  on  account  of  the  death  or  untrustworthiness 
of  their  relatives. 

"  The  fund  for  the  dischamd  blind  is  administered  by  thf  director 
of  the  institution.  The  number  of  those  assisted  amounts  at  present 
to  fl^ut  400,  who  live  respectably  in  all  parts  of  Saxon;r,  are  almost 
self-supporting,  and  feel  themselves  free  men.  For,  just  as  a  son 
does  not  feel  galled  by  a  ^ft  from  his  father,  so  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  receive  assistance  Irom  their  second  paternal  home,  the 
institution." 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  Holland,  according  to  the  census  of  the 
1st  of  December  1869,  was  1593.  or  one  in  every  9947  of  the  general 
population.  The  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were  .,  ,  ^ 
about  equally  balanced.  No  cognixance  was  taken  of  the  "•"■"■■ 
blind  in  the  census  of  1870.  There  Is  only  one  blind  institution, 
that  of  Amsterdam,  with  60  pupils,  with  a  preparatory  tchofA  at 
Benuchem  (with  90  pupils)  ana  an  asylum  for  adults  with  59  inmates 

i unmarried).     Besiaes  these,  there  are  workshops  at  Amsterdam, 
totterdam,  the  Hague,  Utrecht  and  Middelburg. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  Denmark  1949  blind 
77  males  and  679  feiAales),  or  one  blind  for  every  1498  persons, 
ne  institution  nas  been  established  by  ffovenunent,    ,^        | 
i.e.  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Copenhagen;  "■""■■• 
100  children,  aged  10  and  upwards,  are  here  educated.    There  is  a 
preparatory  school  for  blind  children  under  10  vears  of  age.  and  an 
asylum  for  blind  females,  most  of  whom  are  former  pupils  of  the 
royal  school.    An  association  for  promoting  the  self-dependence  oi 
the  blind  assists  not  only  former  pupils  of  the  school  but  every  blind 
man  or  woman  willing,  and  able  to  work. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Sweden,  aocordiijg  to  the  census 

Blind,  by  Consanprinity  of  Parents,  Degree  ef  Blindness,  and  Blind 
Rdatms  of  Other  Classes. 


^ 


:  foihnring  extracts  were  made  f  rcmi  an  official 
'  atioa  from  Hofrath  BOttner,  director  of 

the  institution  for  the  blind  in  Dresden, 

to  the  royal  commission,  conceminff  the 

care  and  supervision  (PSrsor^e)  m  the 
bfiad  after  their  discharge  from  the  institution  r-^ 
**  When  twenty  vears  01  a^,  the  blind  are  usually 
discharged  from  tne  institution.  Long  experience 
bas  tasght  OS  that  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  bfiad  after  their  discharge  from  the  institution 
are  ^oite  as  important  as  their  education  and 
taiaiflf  in  the  institution.  It  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  aniost  to  remove  them  from  their  sad  stirround- 
iaiB.  edacate  and  accustom  them  to  higher  wants, 
and  then  allow  them  to  sink  backward  into  their 
(amBermaserablewayof  life.  After  much  delibera- 
tioa  it  was  decided  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
<&Kharged  blind,  to  ^risit  them  in  their  places  of 
abode,  to  learn  thnr  wants,  to  study  the  difficulties 
y^h  they  experienced  in  supporting  themselves 
independently,  and,  as  far  as  pjDssible,  to  remove 
thev  grievances.  Director  Ccorgi  began  thu 
«art  lA  1843.  Director  Reinhard  continued  it 
hwi  1867  to  1879.  and  the  present  director  has 
followed  the  same  path.  With  the  knowledge  of 
dieae  djficnltics  the  FUrserie  (care)  for  discharged 
biad  stcadilv  advanced,  and  has  won  the  con- 
bdenoe  of  the  Saxon  oeople.  It  was  decided 
that,  oa  the  disdurge  of  the  blind  person,  the  director  should  select 
a  trastWDrthy  person,  residing  in  his  future  place  of  abode,  to  give 
MB  advice  and  practical  help,  to  protect  him  from  impoeition,  and 
so  keep  np  communication  with  the  director.  If  this  guardian  is 
aasble  to  advise  or  help,  he  then  writes  to  the  director,  who.  if 
to  the  placev  and  this  is  all  the  caster  as  he  travela 


Consanguinity  of  Parents. 

Total. 

t 

Blind 

Brothers, 

.Sisters  or 

Ancestors. 

Collateral 
Relatives 
or  De- 
scendants 
alone. 
Blind. 

No  Blind 
Relatives 
or  Rela- 
tives by 
Marriage 
alone, 
Blind. 

Not 
Suted. 

All  claases- 
The  blind    -     •     «     « 
Totally  blind     »    . 
Partially  blind  .     . 

64.763 
35.645 
99.118 

8620 
4378 
4951 

9338 

I9IS 
1193 

46,759 

'   96,349 

90410 

7037 
3703 
3334 

Parents  cousiiw— 
The  blind         .     «     . 
Totally  blind     .     . 
Partially  blind  .     . 

9.597 
1.991 
1,236 

844 
435 
409 

71 

1.456 
739 
717 

78 
39 
39 

Parents  not  cousine— 
The  blind    .     .     *     . 
Totally  blind     «.     * 
Partially  blind   .     . 

53.980 
99.899 
34.088 

7395 
3720 

3675 

9095 

lOQO 
1005 

43.368 
l8!897 

II99 

Consanguinityof  parents 

not  stated — 

The  blind         .     ♦    . 

Totally  blind,    .     . 

Partially  blind  .     . 

8.9S6 
4469 
3.794 

390 
923 
167 

94 
47 
47 

'1 

5837 

3>23 

9714 

of  December  1880,  was  3793,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  blind  person 
for  every  1996  of  the  general  population.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1879,  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  Sweden  was  com-  -  ^^ 
pletely  separated  from  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  '"'*^'* 
grounds  that  it  hindered  the  intellectual  development  of  the  blind— 
a  conclunon  which  experience  ahowa  to  be  tolerably  correct.    Since 
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Ihc  ny  o(  erwulted  (Sort  td  cdncat*  UMb,  ibaa^  aor  <t  Ite 
iflii^iniuiH  had  bclpcd  iodividiul  cub.  Ai  Amnuu  ■  bifi  ud 
vcll^riiBiad  avck  fa  tbe  blind  bi*  been  cuned  «■  ^^ 
lor  muy  rWL  l^ii  Kbool  hu  am  btca  mwtd  ul 
IUjpu(.*iidlw<Ba70tilliKlwsimaiidd»)ditB.  la  ivQacoKiv- 
nKntarhcnlaJMliMliiUliKnatabliilicdal  BoBbay  *•  ■  oobixbI 
to  Dsen  Vktoila.  Rcadiii(,  mblBi,  arithonic  Uiloiiac  type- 
vriuiif,  carpcattrinc.  laihc-oHk  aid  caipn-onvui  an  aitiM. 

idiu  Ci*a 
nadof«d 
teDsfdM 

, ,.  _>hiclic»>a 

4000  chancun  MJt  Rquii«t.  It  waa  pg«mr>  to  Rpmeai  ai  Injt 
40A  loundap  aad  each  oaa  waaeiven  a  convafBiidLiii  Braille  auoibcr- 
WhcB  a  pupO  nada  the  nnaibef  be  kmn  iattaniK  the  •Dusd  For 
vhich  it  •»«!•.  A  Khcnl  For  tbe  blind  waa  euablahed  at  Pekinc, 
and  tba  miion  of  ttitScripliirH  primed  at  Ptkini  caa  be  itad  in  all 
the  prorlnH  wben  tbe  Nonhcra  Mandarin  diales  ii  tfokiBlmt  M  ■•• 
Cordon  Ciwimini,  Tlr  Ixxmar  <4  tin  JVdkhI  Tftt  far  CMu). 
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Cantoa  aod  Fukka  worii  for 
niariaoarfea. 

The  blind  In  Japan  han  tang  ben  mined  ia 
and  maiie.  and  until  mntly,  with  few  ean^^^.^  »«  mii  m 
blind  tDfatci]  in  ihtx  occupninna.    Fnin  ihm  to  fin         ■_,_ 
yean  an  ttqgimJ  to  become  pro6ciRit  in  maMagt,  but  a  " 

blind  penon  ii  ihcD  able  (o  luppon  binuclf.  In  Yoliahaina,  *itb  • 
popubcioB  ot  halF  a  milUon.  (hen  ait  looo  an  aad  voom  enaaaed 
Ta  nume,  and  aU  bvt  about  100  ol  tbeae  an  Mind.  Ia  ll^  a 
■cbool  ibr  tbe  blind  and  deaf-motet  waa  eataUiibed  in  Kyoto,  and 
MOD  after  one  in  Tokvo.  Juan  haa  tour  Kbocla  lor  tbe  blind,  and 
acvm  combiaed  acboola  for  Ibe  blind  and  dcaf-inuteL 

Aa  la  other  Eaetera  caitntrica.  blladaeia  ia  very  pmatent  ia 
l^aleaiine.    OphthataUc  bo^iala  and  '■***<^^'  aitendancc  atv  nr~ 


EDUCaTIOHi 

Aa  more  Kuation*  tie  received  ihrougb  the  eye  tbao  throufh 
any  other  organ,  the  mind  oF  a  blind  child  i)  vacsDt,  and  tbe 
traininsshauJd  begin  carlyortbe  mind  will  dejcenerate. 
Indirectly  the  lou  oF  light  rsidti  in  inactioiL  Tf  [m>  ^^^^^^ 
one  encouragei  a  blind  child  to  move,  he  will  ait 
quietly  in  ■  comer,  and  when  he  leavea  his  leat  wiH  move  timidly 
about*  This  want  of  activity  producei  bad  phyalcaJ  effects,  and 
Futther  delayi  mental  growth.  The  blind  are  oFlen  Ipjured, 
lome  of  them  mined  for  life,  Ibrough  the  igrurance  and  mittjjten 
kindntM  oF  (heir  friend)  during  early  childhood.  Tbey  theuld 
be  taught  to  walk,  to  go  up  and  down  itaiiij  to  waah,  dreu  and 
feed  iheouelve*. 

TZieyabcuid  be  carefully  taught  correct  pottnrcau^attitudei, 
uid  to  avoid  making  grimacei.     They  ahould  be  told  Ibe  require- 

watching  his  elden.  They  have  no  comciouincia  thai  their 
habill  are  disagieeaUe,  and  the  earlier  uniightly  manneritma  are 
corrected  the  better.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  luppoie  that  the  other 
Klisel  ol  thr  bUnd  are  naturally  ihaiper  than  Ihoie  ol  the  teeing. 
It  11  only  when  the  aeosci  of  hearing  and  touch  have  been 
cultivated  that  they  partially  replace  light,  and  inch  cultivation 
can  begin  wlih  very  young  childreiL 

Blind  children  have  a  itronger  claim  upon  the  public  for 
education  than  other  children,  because  they  itaK  at  a  div 
advantage  in  life,  they  carry  a  burden  in  their  infirmity,  tbey 
come  mostly  oF  poor  parenti,  and  without  i| 
training  (hey  are  almoit  certain  to  beo 
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Public  aitlioridet  should  adopt  the  most  effident  plaa  for 
pitparing  biind  childxen  to  become  active,  independent  men 
and  votaen,  rather  than  consider  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
method  ol  educating  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  the  blind 
sa  edocation  that  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  trade  or 
professiaa  they  will  have  to  follow.  There  are  many  seeing 
persons  vitb  littk  education  who  are  useful  dtizens  and  succcssf id 
m  various  industries,  but  an  uneducated  blind  person  is  hdpless, 
ud  miBt  become  dependent. 

The  sonoundings  of  the  blind  do  not  fivour  the  development 
of  activity,  self-reliance  and  independence.  Parents  and  friends 
had  it  easier  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  their 
blind  children  than  to  teach  them  to  be  self-hdpf  ul  in  the  common 
acts  of  everyday  life.  A  mistaken  kindness  leads  the  friends  to 
guard  evay  inovemcnt  and  prevent  physical  exertion.  As  a  rule, 
the  vitaSty  of  the  blind  is  much  bebw  the  average  vitah'ty  of 
ateing  persons,  and  any  system  of  education  which  does  not 
noogniae  and  overcome  this  defect  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  the 
bck  of  eoagy  and  determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that 
causes  so  many  failures  among  the  blind. 

A  practical  system  of  education,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
make  the  blind  independent  and  self-sustaining,  must  be  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  course  of  physical  development. 
A  blind  man  who  has  recdved  mfrhanical  training, 
general  education,  or  musical  instruction,  without 
pfayscal  development,  is  like  an  engine  provided  with  everything 
aeceaary  ezcq>t  motive  power. 

Schoob  for  the  blind  should  be  provided  with  well-equipped 

gymnaak,  and  the  physical  training  should  indude  various  kinds 

of  mass  and  apparatus  woik.    Large  and  suitable  playgrounds 

are  also  <^afntial     Besides  a  free  spajce  where  they  can  run  and 

play,  it  should  have  a  supply  <^  swings,  tilts,  Jumping-boards, 

stilts,  chars-4-bancs,  skittle-alleys,  &c    Any  game  that  allows 

of  sides  being  taken  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment,  and  is  a 

poweif  ttl  incentive  to  play.    The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 

ester  into  varjous  competitions,  as  walking,  nmning,  jumping, 

kap-frog,  aack-radng,  shot-pitching,  tug-of-war,  &c    Cycling, 

mviog,  swimming  aid  roUeMkating  are  not  only  beneficial  but 

most  enjoyable. 

The  subjects  m  the  school  curriculum  should  be  varied 

to  the  age  and  capadty  of  the  pupils,  but  those 

which  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation  and  the 

perceptive  faculties  should  have  a  first  place.    Object 

lessons  or  nature  study  should  have  a  large  share  of 

Few  people  realize  that  a  blind  child  knows  nothing 

of  the  siae,  shape  and  appearance  of  common  objects  that  lie 

beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm.    When  he  has  once  been  shown  how 

to  kam  their  characteristics,  he  will  go  on  acquiring  a  knowledge 

of  his  soiioandings  unaided  by  a  teacher.    Again,  a  oaref  id  dr^ 

ia  mental  arithmetic,  combining  accuracy  widi  rapidity,  is 

fswuiial,    A  good  command  of  English  diould  be  cultivated 

by  frequent  exercises  in  composition,  and  by.  committing  to 

pssMges  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.    In  his  secondary 

the  choice  of  subjects  must  depend  upon  his  future 

Above  aU,  stimulate  a  love  of  good  reading. 

From  the  earliest  years  manual  dexterity  should  be  cultivated 

by  kindcrpLrten  work,  modelling,  sewing,  knitting  and  sbyd. 

Blind  chfldren  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 

this  early  handwork  find  much  more  difficulty  when- 

they  begin  a  regular  course  in  technical  training. 

Eariy   manual   training   cultivates   the   perceptive 

faculties,  gives  activity  to  the  body,  and  prepares  the  hands  and 

fiegns  far  pianoforte-playing,  pianoforte-tuning  and  handicrafts. 

Bcsdcs  a  food  general  education,  the  Uind  must  have  careful 

aad  detailed  training  in  some  handicraft,  or  thorough  preparation 

for  some  profesBioB.    The  trades  and  professions  open 

to  them  are  few,  and  if  they  fail  in  one  of  these  they 

oumot  tun  quiddy  to  some  other  line  of  work.    Those 

who  have  charge  of  their  education  should  avail 

tkaaehpca  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in  all  countries, 

■  order  to  deckle  wisely  in  regard  to  the  trade  or  occupation 

far  whidk  tuh  pupa  should  be  prepared.    It  may  be  some  kind 


of  handicraft,  pianoforte-tuning,  school-teaching,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  music;  the  talent  and  ability  of  each  child  should  be 
carefully  considered  before  finally  dedding  his  future  occupation. 
The  failure  to  give  the  blind  a  practical  education  often  means 
dependence  through  life. 

Pianoforte-tuning  as  an  employment  for  the  blind  originated 
in  Paris.  About  rSjo  Claud  Montal  and  a  blind  fellow-pqpil 
attempted  to  tune  a  piana  The  seeing  tuner  in  charge 
of  the  school  pianos  complained  to  the  director,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  touch  the  works,  but  the  two 
friends  procured  an  <Ad  piano  and  continued  their 
efforts.  Finally,  the  director,  convinced  of  their  skill,  gave 
them  charge  of  all  the  school  pianos,  and  classes  were  soon 
started  for  the  other  pupils.  When  Montal  left  the  institution 
he  encountered  great  prejudice,  but  his  skill  in  tuning  became 
known  to  the  professors  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  his  work 
rapidly  increased  and  success  was  assured.  Montal  afterwards 
established  a  manufactory,  and  remained  at  its  head  for  many 
years.  Tuning  is  an  excellent  employment  for  the  blind,  and 
one  in  which  they  have  certain  advantages.  The  seeing  who 
excel  in  the  business  go  through  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  one 
must  give  the  blind  even  more  careful  preparation.  Tliey  must 
work  a  number  of  hours  daily,  under  suitable  tuition,  for  several 
years.  After  a  careful  examination  by  an  expert  pianoforte- 
timing  authority,  every  duly  qualified  tuner  should  be  furnished 
with  an  official  certificate  of  profidency,  and  tuners  who  cannot 
take  the  required  examinationa  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
impose  upon  the  public. 

Music  in  its  various  branches,  when  properly  taught,  is  the 
best  and  most  lucrative  employment  for  the  blind.  To  become 
successful  in  the  profession,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
blind  to  have  opportunities  of  instruction,  practice, 
study,  and  hearing  music  equal  to  those  afforded  the 
seeing,  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 
If  the  blind  musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic 
musical  instruction  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and  good 
instruction  will  avail  little  unless  the  practice  is  under  constant 
and  judidous  supervision.  The  musical  instruction,  in  its 
several  branches  of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ  and  vocal 
culture,  must  be  addressed  to  the  mind,  not  merdy  to  the  ear. 
This  is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  musical  training 
can  be  made  of  practical  use  to  the  blind.  The  blind  music 
teacher  or  organist  must  have  a  well-disdplined  mind,  capable 
of  analysing  and  dealing  with  music  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view.  If  the  mental  faculties  have  not  been  devdoped  and 
thoroughly  disciplined,  the  blind  musician,  however  well  he  may 
play  or  siiig,  will  be  a  failure  as  a  teacher.  The  musical  in- 
struction must  be  more  thorough,  more  analytical,  more  com- 
prehensive, than  corresponding  instruction  given  to  sedng 
persons.  In  1871  Dr  Armitage  published  a  book  on  the 
education  and  employment  of  the  blind,  in  which  he  stated  that 
of  the  blind  musicians  trained  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  more 
than  one-half  per  cent  were  able  to  support  themsdves,  whereas 
of  those  trained  in  the  Paris  school  30  %  supported  themsdves 
fully,  and  30  %  partially,  by  the  profession  of  music. 

To  provide  a  better  education  and  improve  the  musical 
training  of  the  blind,  the  Royal  Normal  College  was  established 
in  1873.'  Its  object  was  to  afford  the  young  blind 
a  thorough  general  and  musical  education,  to  qualify 
them  to  earn  a  living  by*  various  intellectual  pursuits, 
especially  as  organists,  pianists,  teachers  and  piano- 
forte-tuners. From  the  first,  the  founders  of  the  college  main- 
tained that  the  blind  could  only  be  made  self-sustaining  by 
increasing  their  intelligence,  bodily  activity  and  dexterity, 
by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arousing  their  self-respect, 
and  by  creating  in  their  minds  a  bdid  in  the  possibility 

'  Its  principal  Crespon«ble,  with  Dr  Armttage.  the  duke  of  West- 
minster and  others,  for  its  foundation)  was  Sir  F.  J.  Campbell. 
LL.D..  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  himself  a  blina  man.  who,  born  in  Tennes- 


!.  U.S^.,  in  183a,  and  educated  at  the  Nashville  school,  and  after- 
wards in  music  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  had  from  1858  to  1869  been 
associated  with  Dr  Howe  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston.  He 
was  knighted  in  190^ 
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of  future  self-maintenaiioe.  A  kiodergarten  department  was 
opened  in  1881.  In  July  1896  Queen's  Scholarship  exainina* 
tioDS  were  held  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  for  the  first  time, 
for  blind  students,  and  the  institution  recognised  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  as  a  training  college  for  blind  school-teachers. 
From  the  first  day  a  pupil  enters  school  until  he  finishes  his 
course  of  training,  care  must  be  taken  to  implant  business  habits. 
Blind  children  are  allowed  to  be  idle  and  helpless  at 
home;  they  do  not  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
time,  and  in  after  years  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
lessons  to  inculcate.  Having  drifted  through  chfld- 
hood,  they  are  content  to  drift  through  life.  The  important 
habits  of  punctuality,  regularity  and  precision  should  be  culti- 
vated in  all  the  arrangements  and  requirements.  A  great  effort 
should  be  made  to  lift  the  blind  from  pauperism.  As  soon  as 
pupils  enter  a  school,  all  semblance  of  pauper  origin  should  be 
removed.  They  must  be  inspired  with  a  desire  for  independence 
and  a  belief  in  its  possibility.  In  the  public  mind  blindness  has 
been  so  long  and  closely  associated  with  dependence  and  pauper- 
ism that  schools  for  the  blind,  even  the  most  progressive,  have 
been  regarded  hitherto  as  asyltmis  rather  than  educational 
establishments.  A  sad  mistake  in  the  training  of  the  blind  is 
the  lack  of  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  their  social  condition. 
The  fact  that  their  education  has  been  left  to  charity  has  helped 
to  keep  them  in  the  ranks  of  dependents. 

The  question  of  day-classes  versus  boarding-schools  has  been 
much  discussed.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  blind  child  gains 
more  independence  if  kept  at  home  and  educated  in  a  sdiool 
with  the  seeing.  This  theory  b  not  verified  by  practical  ex- 
perience. At  home  its  blindness  makes  the  child  an  exception, 
and  often  it  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  active  duties  of  every- 
day life.  Again,  in  a  class  of  seeing  children  the  blind  member 
is  treated  as  an  exception.  The  memory  is  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  faculties,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
recites  in  ceilain  subjects  causes  it  to  make  a  false  estimate 
of  its  attainments.  The  fundamental  principles  in  different 
branches  are  imperfectly  understood,  from  the  failure  Co  follow 
the  illustrations  of  the  teacher.  In  the  playgrounds,  a  few 
irrepressibles  join  in  active  gameaf,  but  most  of  the  blind  children 
prefer  a  quiet  comer. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  the 
blind  are  sometimes  united.  As  the  requirements  of  the  two 
classes  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  the  union  is  undesirable, 
whether  for  general  education  or  industrial  traininjg.  The  plan 
was  tried  in  America,  but  has  been  given  up  in  most  of  the 
states.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  proper  classification  with  small 
numbers,  blind  boyi  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes. 
The  acquaintances  then  made  lead  to  intimacy  in  later  years 
and  foster  intermarriage  among  the  blind.  Intermarriage  among 
the  blind  is  a  calamity,  both  for  them  and  for  their  children; 
some  who  might  have  been  successful  business  men  are  to-day 
begghig  in  the  streets  In  consequence  of  intermarriage. 

In  every  school  or  class  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
young  blind  children  who,  from  neglect,  want  of  food,  or  other 
causes,  are  feeble  in  body  and  defective  in  intellect;  such 
children  arc  a  great  burden  in  any  dass  or  school,  and  require 
spedal  treatment  and  instruction.  Educational  authoriUes 
should  unite  and  have  one  or  two  schools  in  a  healthful  locality 
for  mentally  defective  blind  children. 

More  and  more,  in  educational  work  for  the  seeing,  there  is 
a  undency  to  specialise,  and  thus  enable  each  student  to  have 
the  best  possible  instruction  in  the  subjects  that  bear  most 
directly  on  his  future  calling.  To  prepare  the  blind  for  self- 
maintenance,  there  should  be  an  equally  careful  study  of  the 
ability  of  each  child. 

A  scheme  of  education  wl)ich  has  for  its  object  to  make 
the  blind  a  self-sustaining  class  should  include:  kindergarten 
schools  for  children  from  5  to  8  years  of  age;  preparatory 
schools  from  8  to  11;  intermediate  schools  from  11  to  14.  At 
14  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  future 
career  of  the  pupils.  They  will  fall  naturally  into  the  follow- 
ing categories:— (a)  A  certain  number  will  succeed  better  in 


handicraft  than  in  any  other  calling,  and  should  be  drafted  intoa 
suitable  mffhaniral  school  (b)  A  few  will  have  spedal  gifts  for 
general  business,  and  should  be  educated  accordingly,  ic)  A 
few  will  have  the  ability  and  ambition  to  prepare  for  the 
university,  and  the  special  college  should  afford  them  the  most 
thorou^  preparation  for  the  university  examinations,  (d) 
Some  will  have  the  necessary  talent,  combined  with  the  requisite 
character  and  industry,  to  succeed  in  the  musical  profession; 
in  addition  to  a  libenl  education,  these  should  have  musical 
instruction,  equal  to  that  given  to  the  seeing,  in  tbe  best 
schools  of  music  (<)  Some  may  achieve  cxceUent  success  as 
pianoforte-tuners,  and  in  a  pianoforte-tuning  school  strict 
business  habits  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  same  attention 
tp  work  required  as  Is  demanded  of  seeing  workmen  in  well- 
regulated  pianoforte  factories. 

The  United  Kingdom  stands  almost  alone  in  allowing  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  depend  upon  charity.  In  the  United 
States,  each  state  government  not  only  makes  liberal  provision 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  but  most  of  them 
provide  grounds,  buildings  and  «  complete  equipment  in  all  de- 
partments. Although  it  costs  much  more  per  capita,  from  £40  to 
£60  per  annum,  the  blind  are  as  an^>Iy  provided  with  the  means 
of  education  as  the  seeing.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  appropriates  $10,000  per  annum  for  printing  embossed 
books  for  the  blind.  Most  of  the  European  countries  and  tbe 
English  colonics  provide  by  taxationfor  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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The  earliest  authentic  records  of  tangible  letteit  for  the  blind 
describe  a  plan  of  engraving  the  letters  upon  blocks  of  wood,  tbe 
invention  of  Francesco  Lucas,  a  Spaniard,  who  dedicated  it  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the,  i6th  century.  In  2640  Pierre  Morenu, 
a  writing-master  in  Paris,  cast  a  movable  leaden  type  for  tbe  use 
of  the  blind,  but  bdng  without  means  to  carry  out  his  plan, 
abandoned  it.  Pins  inserted  in  cushions  were  next  tried,  nnd 
large  wooden  letters.  After  these  came  a  contrivance  of  Du 
Puiseaux,  a  blind  man,  who  had-metal  letters  cast  and  set  them 
in  a  small  frame  with  a  handle.  Whilst  these  experiments  were 
going  on  in  France,  attempts  had  also  been  made  in  Germany. 
R.  Weissembouig  (a  resident  of  Mannheim),  who  l<»t  his  sight 
when  about  seven  years  of  age,  made  use  of  letters  cut  in  card- 
board, and  afterwards  pricked  maps  in  the  same  utateriaL  By 
this  method  he  taught  MUe  Paradis,  the  talented  blind  muaidan 
and  the  friend  of  Valentin  Hatty. 

To  HaOy  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  emboss  paper 
as  a  means  of  reading  for  the  blind;  his  books- were  embossed  in 
large  and  small  italics,  from  movable  type  set  by  his  pupils.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  tjie  origin  of  his  discovery.  Hatty's 
first  pupil  was  Francois  Lesueur,  a  blind  boy  whom  be  found 
begging  at  the  porch  door  of  St  Germain  des  Pr£s.  While 
Lesueur  was  sorting  the  papers  on  his  teacher's  desk,  be  came 
across  a  card  stron^y  indented  by  the  types  in  the  press.  Tbe 
blind  lad  showed  his  master  he  could  dedpher  several  letters  on 
the  card.  Immediatdy  Hatty  traced  with  the  handle  of  his  pen 
some  signs  on  paper.  The  boy  read  them,  and  the  result  was 
printing  iir  relief,  the  greatest  of  Hatty's  discoveries.  In  tSai 
Lady  Elizabeth  Lowther  brought  embossed  books  and  types  from 
Paris,  and  with  the  types  her  son,  Sir  Charles  LowtlMr,  BJart., 
printed  for  his  own  use  the  Gospd  of  St  Matthew.  The  work  of 
HaOy  was  taken  up  by  Mr  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alston  of 
Glasgow,  Dr  Howe  of  Boston,  Mr  Fricdlander  of  Philadelpbia, 
and  others.  In  1827  James  Gall  of  Edinburgh  embossed  some 
elementary  works,  and  published  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  1834. 
His  plan  was  to  use  the  common  English  letter  and  replace 
curves  by  angles. 

In  1832  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts  offered  a  gold  medal  for 
the  best  method  of  printing  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  awarded  to 
Dr  Edmond  Fry  of  London,  whose  alphabet  consisted  of  ordinary 
capital  letters  without  their  small  strokes.  In  1836  tbe  Rev.  W. 
Taylor  of  York  and  John  Alston  in  Glasgow  began  to  print  witb 
Fry's  type!  Mr  Alston's  appeal  for  a  printing  fund  met  witb  a 
hearty  response,  and  a  grant  of  £400  was  mads  by  tbe  treasury; 
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!■  iSjS  he  completed  the  New  Testament,  and  at  the  end  of  1840 
the  vhole  BiUe  was  pttblished  in  embossed  print  In  1833 
pciating  for  the  blind  was  ccmmienced  in  the  United  States  at 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  in  Boston  used  small 
English  letters  without  capitals,  angles  being  employed  instead 
of  curves,  while  J.  R.  Fxiedknder  in  Philadelphia  used  only 
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Fig.  I.— Moon  Alphabet. 

ftaaaa  capitals.  About  1838  T.  M.  Lucas  of  Bristol,  a  shorthand 
writer,  aiid  J.  H.  Frere  oif  Bkckheath,  each  introduced  an 
■Iphabet  of  simpler  forma,  and  based  their  systems  on  steno- 
l^phy.  In  1847  Dr  Hoon  of  Brighton  brought  out  a  system 
which  partially  retains  the  outline  of  the  Roman  letters.  This 
type  is  easfly  read  by  the  adult  blind,  and  is  still  much  used  by 
the  hooie  trarhing  societies.  The  preceding  methods  are  aU 
known  as  line  types,  but  the  one  which  is  ntm  in  general  use  is  a 
point  type. 
In  the  eaily  part  of  the  tgth  century  Captain  Charles  Barbier, 


right-hand  row  in  which  vertical  line,  of  the  printed  table  tb^ 
speech  sound  is  to  be  found. 

Louis  Braille,  a  pupil  and  afterwards  a  professor  of  the  Institu- 
tion Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris,  studied  aU  the  various 
methods  in  which  arbitrary  characters  were  used.  Barbier's 
letter,  although  it  gave  a  large  number  of  combinations,  was  too 
long  to  be  covered  by  the  finger  in  reading,  and  Louii  Braille 
reduced  the  number  of  dots.  In  1834  Braille  perfected  his 
system.  Dr  Armitage  considered  it  was  the  greatest  advance 
that  had  ever  been  made  In  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  Braille  alphabet  consbts  of  varying  omnbinations  of  six 
dots  in  an  oblong,  of  which  the  vertical  side  contains  three,  and  the 

horizontal  two  dots    •  •     There  are  63  possible  combinations 

of  these  six  dots,  and  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been 
supplied,  the  remaining  signs  are  used  for  punctuation,  con- 
tractions, &C. 

"  For  writing,  a  ruler  is  used,  conning  of  a  metal  bed  either 
grooved  or  marked  by  groupt  of  little  pits,  each  group  oonaisting  of 
•tx;  over  this  bed  b  nttca  a  biaaa  guide,  punched  with  obioag 
holes  whose  vertical  diameter  b  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  while  the 
horiaorttal  diameter  b  two-tenths.  The  pits  are  arranged  in  two 
parallel  lines,  and  the  guide  b  hinged  on  tne  bed  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  two  are  locked  together  the  openings  in  the  guide  oorre> 
spond  exactly  to  the  pits  in  the  bed.  Tne  brass  guide  has  a  double 
row  of  openings,  which  enables  the  writer  to  write  two  lines;  when 
these  are  written,  he  shifts  hb  guide  downwards  until  two  littk  piqs, 
which  project  from  the  vnder  surface  at  its  ends,  drop  into  corre- 
sponding holes  of  a  wooden  board;  then  two  more  lines  are  written, 
and  thb  operation  b  repeated  until  the  bottom  of  the  page  b  reached. 
The  paper  b  introduced  between  the  frame  and  the  metal  bed.  The 
instrument  for  writing  b  a  blunt  awl,  which  carries  a  little  cap  of 
paper  before  it  into  the  grooves  or  pits  of  the  bed,  thereby  producing 
a  series  of  little  pits  in  tne  paper  od  the  side  next  the  wnter.    When 
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a  Preach  oftcff,  tnhititmed  embossed  dots  for  embossed  lines. 
The  slate  for  writing  was  also  invented  by  him. 

Baihier  anaaced  a  table  of  speech  sounds,  consbting  of  six 
lines  with  six  sounds  in  each  line.  Hb  rectangular  cell  contdned 
two  vertical  rows  of  six  points  each.  The  number  of  points  in  the 
kft-haad  row  indicates  in  which  horizontal  line,  and  that  in  the 


consequently  _  _ 

presents  no  practical  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  pupil  had  caught  the 
idea  that  in  reading  and  writing  alike  he  has  to  go  forwards, 

"  The  first  ten  letters,  from  '  a '  to  '  j/  e^e  formed  in  the  upper 
and  middle  grooves;  the  next  ten.  from  *  k  '  to  *  t,'  are  formed  by 
adding  one  lower  back  dot  to  each  letter  of  the  first  series;  the  third 
row  b  formed  from  the  first  by  adding  two  lower  dots  to  each  letter ; 
the  fourth  row,  simibrly,  by  adding  one  lower  front  dot. 
"  The  first  ten  letters,  when  preceded  by  the  prefix  for  numbers, 

sund  for  the  nine 
numbers  and  the 
cipher.  The  same 
signs,  written  in  the 
lower  and  middle 
groovesi  instead  of 
the  upperand  middle, 
serve  for  punctua- 
tion. The  seven  last 
letters  of  each  series 
stand  for  the  seven 
musical  notes— the 
first  series  represent- 
ing quavers,  the 
second  minims,  the 
third  semibreves.  the 
fourth  crotchets. 
Rests,  accidentals, 
and  every  other  sign 
used  in  music  can  Be 
readily  and  deariy 
expressed  without 
having  recourse  to 
the  staff  of  five  lines 
which  forms  the  ba^ 
of  ordinary  musi^ 
notation,  and  which, 
though  it  has  been 
reproduced  for  the 
blmd,  can  only  be 
considered  as  serv- 
.  -  ing  to  give  them  an 

idea  of  the  method  employed  by  the  seeing,  and  cannot,  of  couree,  be 
written.  By  means  of  thb  dotted  system,  a  blind  man  b  able  to 
keep  memoranda  or  accounts,  write  hb  own  music,  emboss  hb  own 
books  from  dictatkm.  and  carry  on  conespondence." 

The  Braille  system  for  literature  and  music  was  brought  into 
general  use  in  EbgUndl^DrT.R.  Armitage.    Throughhbwisc, 
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BralUe  Alphabet.    The  black  dots  lepresent  the  raised  points  of 
the  sign  in  their  position  in  relation  to  the  group  df  six. 
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BLISS— BLOCKADE 


UaiC$  W0Hd  (bsmlated  by  Ernest  Thomton)  (Puis,  1904); 
Pkof.  A.  Mdl,  EmeyUopddtseket  Hamdlmck  da  Blimdemwtsemi 
(Vkiiiia,  1899).  (F.  J.  C.) 

BUSS,  CORNELIUS  HEWTOM  (1833-  ),  Ainericaii  mer- 
chant and  politician^  was  bom  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  36tb  of  January  1833.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  dty 
and  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  early  entered  his  step-father's 
counting-house.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  in  1849,  he 
became  a  clerk  and  subsequently  a  junior  partner  in  a  prominent 
Boston  commercial  house.  Later  he  removed  to  New  York 
City  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  firm.  In  i88x  he  oiganized 
and  became  president  of  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  dry-goods  houses  in  the  country.  A  consistent 
advocate  of  the  protective  tariff,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  American  I^tective 
Tariff  League.  In  politics  an  active  Republican,  be  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  committee  in  1887  and  1888,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Harrison  ticket  in  New 
York  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
national  committee  from  1892  to  1904,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
interior  in  President  McKinle/s  cabinet  from  1897  to  1899. 

BUSTER  (a  word  found  in  many  forms  in  Teutonic  languages, 
cL  Ger.  Blate;  it  is  ultimately  connected  with  the  same  root  as 
in  "  blow,"  cf.  "  bladder  "),  a  smaU  vesicle  filled  with  serous 
fluid  raised  on  the  8k|p  by  a  bum,  by  robbing  on  a  hard  surface, 
as  on  the  hand  in  rowing,  or  by  other  injury;  the  term  is  also 
used  of  a  similar  condition  of  the  skin  caused  artificially,  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  cases  of  inffammation,  by  the  application  of 
mustard,  of  various  kinds  of  fly  (see  Canthakides)  and  of 
other  vesicatories.  Similar  small  swellings,  filled  with  fluid  or 
air,  on  plants  and  on  the  surface  of  steel  or  paint,  &c,  are  also 
called"  blisters." 

BUZZARD  (origin  probably  onomatopoeic,  cf.  "blast," 
"  bluster  "),  a  furious  wind  driving  fine  partides  of  choking, 
blinding  snow  whiriing  in  icy  clouds.  The  conditions  to  which 
the  name  was  originally  given  occur  with  the  northerly  winds 
in  rear  of  the  cydones  crossing  the  eastern  states  of  America 
during  winter.  

BLOCK,  MARK  BUSZBR  (e.  1723-1799),  German  naturalist, 
was  bom  at  Ansbach,  of  poor  Jfewish  parents,  about  x  7  23.  After 
taking  his  degree  as  doctor  at  Frankfort-on-Oder  he  established 
himsdf  as  a  physician  at  Berlin.  His  first  sdentific  work  of 
importance  was  an  essay  on  intestinal  worms,  which  gained  a 
prise  from  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  but  he  is  best  known 
by  his  important  work  on  fishes  (see  Ichthyology).  Bloch 
was  fifty-six  when  he  began  to  write  on  ichthyological  subjects. 
To  begin  at  his  time  of  life  a  work  in  which  he  intended  not 
only  to  give  full  descriptions  of  the  spedes  known  to  him  from 
specimens  or  drawings,  but  also  to  illustrate  each  spedes  in  a 
style  truly  magnificent  for  his  time,  was  an  undertaking  the 
execution  of  which  most  men  would  have  despaired  of.  Yet  he 
accomplished  not  only  this  task,  but  even  more  than  he  at  first 
contemplated.    He  died  at  Carlsbad  on  the  6th  of  August  1 799. 

BLOCKi  MAURICE  (18x6-1901),  French  statistician,  was 
bom  in  Berlin  of  Jewish  parents  on  the  x8th  of  Fcbriiary  x8i6. 
He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Giessen,  but  settled  in  Paris,  becoming 
naturalised  there.  In  1844  he  entered  the  French  ministry  of 
agriculture,  becoming  in  1852  one  of  the  beads  of  the  statistical 
department.  He  retired  in  1862,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self entirdy  to  statistical  studies,  which  have  gained  for  him 
a  wide  reputation.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  in  1880.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  9th  of  January  1901.  His  prindpal  works  are:  Dictionnaire 
dt  PadminislraiioH  fran^ise  (xds6);  Stalistique  de  la  France 
(i860);  DkHonnoire  gtuiral  de  la  poliiique  (1862);  L' Europe 
pdiiique  et  sociale  (1869);  TraiU  thiorique  ef  pratique  de  statis- 
iique  (1878);  Les  Progrh  de  VUonomie  politiqw  depuis  Adam 
Smith  (1890);  be  also  edited  from  1856  VAnnuaire  de  VUonomie 
politique  et  de  la  stattsUque,  and  wrote  in  Gennan  Die  BeeHke- 
rung  des  frdnsdsiscken  Kaiserreichs  (1861);  Die  Betdlkerung 
Spaniens  und  Porlugds  (1861);  and  Die  Macktstetlung  der 
turopdiscken  Staalen  (1862). 


BLOCK  (from  the  Fr.  bloe,  and  possibly  connected  with  an  Old 
Ger.  Block,  obstmction,  d. "  "baulk  "),  a  piece  of  wood.  The  word 
is  used  in 'various  senses,  e.g.  the  block  upon  which  people  were 
beheaded,  the  block  or  mould  upon  which  a  hat  is  shaped,  a 
pulley-block,  a  printing-block,  &c.  From  the  sense  of  a  solid 
mass  comes  the  expression,  a  "block"  of  houses,  ix.  a  rect- 
angular space  covered  with  houses  and  bounded  by  four  streets. 
From  the  sense  of  "  obstruction  "  comes  a  "  block  "  in  traffic,  a 
block  in  any  proceedings,  and  the  block  system  of  signalling  oa 
railways. 

BLOCKADE  (F^.  bloeus,  Ger.  Bhkade),  a  term  used  in 
maritime  warfare.  Originally  a  blockade  fay  sea  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  equivalent  in  maritime  warfare  of  a 
blockade  or  siege  on  land  in  which  the  army  investing  the 
blockaded  or  besieged  place  is  in  actual  physical  possession  of  a 
zone  through  which  it  can  prevent  and  forbid  ingress  and  egress. 
An  attempt  to  cross  such  a  sone  without  the  consent  of  the 
investing  army  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  besiegers. 
A  maritime  blockade,  when  it  formed  part  of  a  siege,  would 
obviously  also  be  a  close  blockade,  being  part  of  the  military 
cordon  drawn  round  the  besieged  place.  Even  from  the  fixst, 
however,  differences  would  begin  to  grow  up  in  Uie  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  operations  on  land  and  on  sea.  Thus  whereas 
conveying  merchandise  across  military  lines  would  be  a  ddibente 
act  of  hostility  against  the  investing  force,  a  neutral  ship  vdiiclv 
had  sailed  in  ignorance  of  the- blockade  for  the  blockaded  place 
might  in  good  faith  cross  the  blockade  line  without  committing 
a  hostile  act  against  the  investing  force.  With  the  devdopment 
of  recognition  of  neutral  rights  the  involuntary  character  of  the 
breach  would  be  taken  into  account,  and  notice  to  neutral  states 
and  to  approaching  vessels  would  come  into  use.  With  the 
employment  in  warfare  of  larger  vessels  in  the  place  of  the  more 
numerous  small  ones  of  an  earlier  age,  notice,  moreover,  would 
tend  to  take  the  place  of  de  facto  investment,  and  at  a  time  when 
communication  between  govemments  was  still  stow  and  pre- 
carious, such  notice  would  sometimes  be  given  as  a  possible 
measure  of  belligerent  tactics  before  the  blockade  could  be 
actually  carried  out.  Out  of  these  drcumstances  grew  up  the 
abuse  of  "  paper  blockades." 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the  "Continental  Blockade" 
decreed  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  which  continued  till  it  was  abolished 
by  international  agreement  in  x8i2.  This  blockade  forbade  all 
countries  imder  French  dominion  or  allied  with  France  to  have 
any  communication  with  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  replied 
in  1807  by  a  similar  measure.  The  first  nation  to  protest  against 
these  fictitious  blockades  was  the  United  States.  Already  in 
x8oo  John  Marshall,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the  American 
minister  in  Great  Britain  pointing  out  objections  which  have 
since  been  universally  admitted.  In  the  following  interesting 
passage  he  said: — 

"  Ports  not  effectually  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  completely 
invest!  ne  them  have  yet  been  declared  in  a  sute  of  blockade.  .  .  . 
If  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  be  dispensed  with,  then  every  port 
of  the  belligerent  powers  mayat  all  times  be  declared  in  that  state, 
and  the  commerce  of  neutrals  be  thereby  subjected  to  universal 
capture.  But  if  this  prindple  be  strictly  adhered  to,  thecapadty 
to  blockade  will  be  limited  by  the  naval  force  of  the  bdl^jerent  amL 
in  consequence,  the  mischief  to  neutral  oommeroe  cannot  be  very 
extensive.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  importance  to  neutrals  that 
this  principle  be  maintained  unim^ired.  I  observe  that  you  have 
pressed  this  reasonine  on  the  British  minister,  who  replies  that  an 
occasional  absence  01  a  fleet  from  a  blockaded  port  ought  not  to 
change  the  state  of  the  (dace.  Whatever  force  this  observation  may 
be  entitled  to,  where  that  occasional  absence  has  been  produced  by 
an  acddent,  as  a  storm,  which  for  a  moment  blows  off  a  fleet  and 
forces  it  from  its  station,  which  station  it  immediatdy  resumes.  I 
am  persuaded  that  where  a  part  of  the  fleet  is  applied,  though  only 
for  a  time,  to  other  objects  or  comes  into  port,  the  very  prindple 
requiring  an  effective  blockade,  which  is  that  the  mischief  can  only  be 
coextensive  with  the  naval  force  of  the  belligerent,  requires  that 
during  such  temporary  absence  the  commeree  to  the  neutrals  to  the 
place  should  be  iree.^^ 

^  John  Marshall,  secretary  of  state,  to  Rufus  King,  minister  to 
England.  30th  of  September  1800.  Am.  State  Papers.  Class  I,  For.  ReL 
IITNo.  181,  J.  B.  Moore,  Digut  t4  IntemaHonal  Lam,  viL  788. 
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AcuB  ta  1B03  Jmmes  Madboo  wrote  to  the  thea  American 

fflmster  in  London: — 

"  Tbe  bv  of  nationt  requtras  to  constitute  a  blockade  that  theie 
ahovld  be  the  preaeooe  and  position  of  a  force  renderins  acont  to 
the  prakflaced  place  maaifcstJy  difficult  and  dangenMu."  * 

In  1826  and  1827  Great  Britahi  aa  well  as  tbe  United  Sutes 
asKTted  tJbat  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective. 
This  became  gradually  the  recognised  view,  and  when  in  i8$6 
the  powcn  represented  at  the  congress  of  Paris  Inserted  in  the 
dedantion  there  adopted  that  "  blockades  in  order  to  be 
beKfing  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
safidcnt  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy,"  they 
were  merely  enunciating  a  rule  which  neutral  states  had  already 
beoMBe  too  powerful  to  allow  belligerents  to  disregard. 

Biorkidf  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  belligerent  right  to 
which  under  international  law  neutrals  are  obliged  to  submit.  It 
is  BOW  also  universally  admitted  that  the  above-quoted  rule  of 
the  Dedaxatioa  of  Paris  forms  part  of  international  law,  in- 
dependently of  the  declaration.  Being,  however,  exclusively  a 
belligerent  right,  it  cannot  be  exercised  except  by  a  belligerent 
foccc.  Even  a  d*  fada  belligerent  has  the  light  to  institute  a 
blockade  binding  on  neutrals  if  it  has  the  means  of  making  it 
effective,  though  the  force  opposed  to  it  may  treat  the  dt  facte 
bdligerent  as  rebds. 

It  is  also  admitted  that,  being  exclusively  a  belligerent  right, 
it  cannot  be  ezerdsed  in  time  of  peace,  but  there  has  been  some 
iaoonsistency  in  practice  (see  pAOnc  BtX)CicAOE)  which  will 
probably  lead  governments,  in  order  to  avoid  protests  of  neutral 
povcrs  against  belligeient  rights  being  exercised  in  mere  coercive 
pcQcecdings,  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  carry  on 
iefeeSo  war  to  entitle  them  to  use  violence  against  neutral  in- 
biagers.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  blockade  of  Venezuela 
^  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  in  xqos-iqoj. 

The  points  iqmn  which  controversy  still  arises  are  aa  to  what 
«*»ftitiitfs  aa  "effective"  blockade  and  what  a  sufficient 
Botice  of  blockade  to  warrant  the  penalties  of  violation,  vis. 
coniiscatioB  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  unless  the  evidence 
deawostratcs  the  innocence  of  the  cargo  owners.  A  blockade 
to  be  effective  must  be  maintained  by  a  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  the -entrance  of  neutral  vessels  into  the  blockaded  port 
«r  ports,  and  it  must  be  duly  proclaimed.  Subject  to  these 
prfnciples  being  complied  with,  "  the  question  of  the  legitimacy 
lad  cficctrrencss  of  a  blockade  is  one  of  fact  to  be  determined  in 
each  case  upon  the  evidence  presented  "  (Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Aaicrkaa  secretary  of  state,  to  Messrs  Kamer  &  Co.,  19th  of 
Fcfanary  1889).  The  British  manual  of  naval  priie  law  sums 
6p  the  cases  in  which  a  blockade,  validly  instituted,  ceases  to  be 
cfiectivdy  r^«"^««^,  as  follows>-<i)  If  the  blockading  force 
ibandons  its  position,  unless  the  abandonment  be  merely 
ie2Bporajy  or  caused  by  stress  of  weather,  or  (a)  if  it  be  driven 
tnj  by  the  enemy,  or  (3)  if  it  be  negligent  in  its  duties,  or 
U)  if  it  be  partial  in  the  execution  of  its  duties  towards  one  ship 
■aiher  than  another,  or  towards  the  ships  of  one  nation  rather 
thn  those  of  another.  These  cases,  however,  are  based  on 
dedsions  of  tbe  British  admiralty  court  and  cannot  be  relied  on 
ihsohitcly  as  a  statement  of  international  law. 

As  refolds  notice  the  following  American  Instructions  were 
pnxk  to  Mnrkading officers  in  June  1898: — 

"  Neatial  vcsidb  are  entitled  to  notification  of  a  blockade  before 
ifef  caa  be  aiade  priae  for  iu  attempted  violation.  The  character 
«f  tiktt  aouBcatioo  is  not  material  It  may  be  actual,  as  by  a  veaael 
d  the  hlochading  force,  or  eomstrudm^  m  by  a  prodamaium  of  the 

igthe  blockade,  or  by  common  notoriety.    If  a 

be  shown  to  have  had  notice  of  the  blockade  in 

good  priae.  and  should  be  tent  in  for  adjudkation; 

*  notice  not  have  been  given,  the  rule  of  con^rtutioe 

from  notoriety  ihould  be  construed  m  a  manner 
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.. .--  before  a  trfockaded  port,  having  tailed  without 
entitled  to  actual  notice  by  a  bhxkading  vesid. 
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They  should  be  boarded  by  an  officer,  who  should  enter  in  the  ship's 
log  the  fact  of  such  notice,  such  entry  to  include  the  name  of  the 
blockading  vessel  giving  notice,  the  extent  of  the  blockade,  the  date 
•and  olace.  verified  oy  his  official  signature.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be 
set  tree;  and  should  she  again  attempt  to  enter  the  same  or  any 
other  blockaded  port  as  to  which  she  has  had  notice,  she  is  good 
prise.  Should  it  appear  from  a  vessel's  dearance  that  she  sailed  after 
notice  of  blockade  had  been  communicated  to  the  country  of  her 
port  of  departure,  or  after  the  fact  of  blockade  had,  by  a  fair  presump- 
tion, became  commonly  knawn  at  that  port,  she  should  be  sent  in  as 
a  prise.** 

The  passages  in  italics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
held  by  othn  states,  which  do  not  recognize  the  binding  char- 
acter of  a  diplomatic  notification  or  of  constructive  notice  from 
notoriety. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  at  the  second  Hague  Conference 
( 1907).  The  Italian  and  Mexican  delegations  submitted  projects, 
but  after  a  declaration  by  the  British  delegate  in  charge  of  the 
subject  (Sir  £.  Satow)  that  blockade  not  having  been  included 
in  the  Russian  programme,  his  government  had  given  him  no  in- 
structions upon  it,  the  subject,  at  his  suggestion,  was  droi^>ed. 
A  KffM,  however,  was  adopted  in  favour  of  formulating  rules 
on  all  branches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war,  and  a  con- 
vention was  agreed  to  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
Prize  Court  (see  Puze).  Under  Art.  7  of  the  latter  convention 
the  Court  was  to  apply  the  "  rules  of  international  law,"  and  in 
their  absence  the  "  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity." 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  dose  of  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference the  British  government  took  steps  to  call  a  vpcdaX 
conference  of  the  maritime  powers,  which  sat  from  December  4, 
1908  to  February  a6,  1909.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
was  Blockade,  the  rules  relating  to  which  are  as  fcUow: — 

Art.  1.  A  blockade  must  not  extend  beyond  the  ports  and  coasts 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Art.  7,  In  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  a 
blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that  is  to  say, 
it  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  enemy  coastline. 

Art.  3.  The  question  whether  a  blockade  b  effective  is  a  question 
of  facL 

Art.  4.  A  blockade  is  not  regarded  as  raised  if  the  blockading  force 
b  temporarily  withdrawn  on  account  of  stress  of  weather. 

Art.  5.  A  btockade  must  be  applied  impartially  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations. 

Art.  6.  The  commander  of  a  blockading  force  may  give  permission 
to  a  warship  to  enter,  and  subsequently  to  leave,  a  blockaded  port. 

Art.  7.  in  circumstances  of  distress,  acknowledged  by  an  officer 
of  the  blockading  force,  a  neutral  vessel  may  enter  a  pbce  under 
blockade  and  suG«equently  leave  it,  provided  that  she  has  neither 
discharged  nor  shipped  any  cargo  there. 

Art.  8.  A  blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  decbred  in 
accordance  with  Artkle  9,  and  notified  in  accordance  with  Articles 
1 1  and  16. 

Art.  9.  A  decbration  of  blockade  is  made  either  by  the  blockading 
power  or  by  the  naval  authorities  acting  in  its  name.  It  specifies  (1 ) 
the  date  when  the  blockade  begins;  (a)  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  coastline  under  blockade;  (3)  the  period  within  which  neutral 
vessels  may  come  out. 

Art.  la  If  the  operations  of  the  blockadiw  power,  or  of  the  naval 
authorities  acting  in  its  name,  do  not  tally  with  theparticubrs,  which, 
in  accordance  with  Article  0  (i)  and  (a),  must  be  inserted  in  the 
decbration  of  blockade,  the  diecb^tion  is  void,  and  a  new  decbration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  bbckade  operative. 

Art.  II.  A  decbration  of  blockade  b  notified:  (l)  to  neutral 
powers,  by  the  blockading  power  by  means  of  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  governments  direct,  or  to  their  representatives 
accredited  to  it :  (a)  to  the  local  authorities,  by  the  officer  command- 
ing the  blockading  force.  The  local  authorities  will,  in  turn,  inform 
the  foreign  consular  officere  at  the  port  or  on  the  coastline  under 
Uockade  as  soon  as  possible. 

Art.  IS.  The  rules  as  to  decbration  and  notificatkm  of  blockade 
apply  to  cases  where  the  limits  of  a  blockade  are  extended,  or  where 
a  blockade  is  re-established  after  having  been  raised. 

Art.  13.  The  voluntary  raisins  of  a  blockade,  as  also  any  re* 
striction  in  the  limits  of  a  blockaoe,  must  be  notified  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Article  11. 

Art.  14.  The  Ibbility  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  capture  for  breach  of 
blockade  b  contingent  on  her  knowledge,  actual  or  presumptive,  of 
the  blockade. 

Art.  15.  Failing  proof  to  the  contrary,  knowledge  of  the  blockade 
is  presumed  if  the  vessel  left  a  neutral  port  subseouently  to  the 
notification  of  the  blockade  to  the  power  to  which  socn  port  belongs, 
provided  that  such  notification  was  made  in  sufficbnt  time. 
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Art.  i6.  If  a  vesael  approttching  a  bloclcaded  port  J»8  no  know- 
ledee,  actual  or  presumptive,  d  the  blockade,  the  notificatioa  must 
be  made  to  the  vessel  itself  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
blockading  force.  This  notification  should  be  entered  in  the  vcmcI  s 
loebook,  and  must  sute  the  day  and  hour,  and  the  seogiaphual 
pmition  of  the  vessel  at  the  time.  If  through  the  negligence  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  blockading  force  no  declaration  of  blockade 
has  been  notified  to  the  local  authorities,  or  if  in  the  declaration,  as 
notified,  no  period  has  been  mentioned  within  which  neutral  vessels 
may  come  out,  a  neutral  vessel  coming  out  of  the  bkxkaded  port 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  free.  j  r      u       u     * 

Art.  17.  Neutral  vessels  may  not  be  captured  for  breach  of 
blockade  except  within  the  area  of  operations  of  the  warships 
deuiled  to  render  the  blockade  effective. 

Art.  18.  The  blockading  forces  must  not  bar  access  to  neutral 

ports  or  coasts.  ^      .^      .     .      j     .     .•        t  1 

Art.  19.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultenor  destination  of  a  wssci 
or  of  her  cargo,  she  cannot  be  captured  for  breach  of  blockade,  if,  at 
the  moment,  she  is  on  her  way  to  a  non-blockaded  port. 

Art.  20.  A  vessel  which  has  broken  blockade  outwards,  or 
which  has  attempted  to  break  bk>ckade  inwards,  is  liable  to  capture 
so  long  as  she  is  pursued  by  a  ship  of  the  bkxkadinsr  force.  If 
the  pursuit  is  abandoned,  or  if  the  blockade  is  raised,  her  capture 

can  no  tonger  be  effected.  l    *  ui    t.  j    •    i-  ui 

Art.  21.  A  vessel  found  guilty  of  breach  of  blockade  is  liable 
to  condemnation.  The  cargo  is  also  condemned,  unless  it  is 
proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods  the  shipper 
neither  knew  nor  could  have  known  of  the  intention  to  break  the 
blockade.  (T.  Ba.) 

BLOCKHOUSE,  in  fortification,  a  snudi  roofed  work  serving 
as  a  fortified  post  for  a  small  garrison.  The  word,  common 
since  1500,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  was  applied  to  what  is  now 
called  a  jort  d'arrlt^  a  deUched  fort  blocking  the  access  to  a 
landing,  channel,  pass,  bridge  or  defile.  The  modem  blockhouse 
is  a  building,  sometimes  of  two  storeys,  which  is  loopholcd  on  all 
sides,  and  not  infrequently,  in  the  case  of  two-storey  blockhouses, 
provided  with  a  mdckicotdis  gallery.  Blockhouses  are  built  of 
wood,  brick,  stone,  corrugated  iron  or  any  material  available. 
During  the  South  African  War  (1899-1902)  they  were  often  sent 
from  England  to  the  front  in  ready-made  sections. 

BLOBMAERT,  ABRAHAM  (1564-1651),  Dutch  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Gorinchcm,  the  son  of  an  architect  He 
was  fint  a  pupil  of  Gerrit  Splinter  (pupil  of  Frans  Floris)  and  of 
Joos  dc  Beer,  at  Utrecht.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  Paris, 
studying  under  several  masters,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  received  further  training  from  Hieronymus  Francken. 
In  1591  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  four  years  later  settled 
finally  at  Utrecht,  where  he  became  dean  of  the  Cild  of  St  Luke. 
He  excelled  more  as  a  colourist  than  as  a  draughtsman,  was 
extremely  productive,  and  painted  and  etched  historical  and 
allegorical  pictures,  landscapes,  still-life,  animal  pictures  and 
flower  pieces.  Among  his  pupils  are  his  four  sons,  Hendrick, 
Frederick,  Comelis  and  Adriaan  (all  of  whom  achieved  consider- 
able reputation  as  painters  or  engraven),  the  two  Honthorsts 
and  Jacob  G.  Cuyp. 

BLOBMEN.  JAN  FRANS  VAN  (1663-1740),  Flemish  painter, 
'was  bom  at  Antwerp,  and  studied  and  lived  In  Italy.  At  Rome 
be  was  styled  Orizontc,  on  account  of  his  painting  of  distance 
in  his  landscapes,  which  are  reminiscent  of  Gaspard  Poussin  and 
much  admixed.  His  brothers  Pieter  (1657-1719),  styled  Stan- 
daart  (from  his  miliUry  pictures),  and  Norbert  (1670-1746), 
were  aUo  well-known  painters. 

BLOBMFONTEIN.  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  Sute,  in 
39^  8'  S.,  36"  18'  £.  It  is  situated  on  the  open  veld,  surrounded 
by  a  few  low  kopjes,  4518  ft.  above  the  sea,  105  m.  by  rail  £. 
by  S.  of  Kimberley,  750  N.E.  by  E.  of  Cape  Town,  450  N.  by  £. 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  357  S.W.  of  Johaxinesburg. 

Bk>emfoatein  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  running  at  right  angles  and  a  large  central  market  square. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  lax^  wooded  gardens. 
Through  the  town  runs  the  Bloemspruit.  After  a  disastrous 
flood  in  1904  the  course  of  this  spring  was  straightened  and  six 
stone  bridges  placed  across  it.  There  are  several  fine  public 
buildings,  mostly  built  of  red  brick  and  a  fine-grained  white 
stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Raadzaal,  a  building 
fn  the  Renaissance  style,  faces  Market  Square.  Formerly  the 
BMeting-place  of  the  Orange  Free  State  Raad,  it  is  now  the  seat 


of  the  provindal  coundL  In  front  of  the  old  Raadzaal  (used 
as  law  courts)  is  a  statue  of  President  Brand.  In  Douglas  Street 
is  an  unpretentious  building  used  in  turn  as  a  church,  a  raadzaal, 
a  court-house  and  a  museum.  In  it  was  signed  (1854)  the 
convention  which  recognized  |he  independence  of  the  Free 
Sute  Boers  (sec  Okange  Free  State:  History).  Among 
the  churches  the  most  imporUnt,  architecturally,  are  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  a  building  with  two  spires,  and  the  Anglican 
cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  interior.  The  chief  educational 
esUblishment  is  Grey  University  College,  built  1906-1908  at 
a  cost  of  £1 35,000.  It  stands  in  grounds  of  300  acres,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town.  In  the  town  is  the  original  Grey 
College,  founded  in  1856  by  Sir  George  Grey,  when  governor  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  post  and  telegraph  office  in  Market  Square 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town.  The  public  library 
is  housed  in  a  handsome  building  in  Warden  Street.  Opposite 
it  is  the  new  national  museum. 

Bloemfontein  possesses  few  manufactures,  but  is  the  trading 
centre  of  the  province.  Having  a  dry  healthy  climate,  it  is  a 
favourite  residential  town  and  a  resort  for  invalids,  bdng  recom- 
mended especially  for  pulmonary  disease.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  76-7''  Fahr.,  the  mean  minimum  AS'^i  ^he  mean 
annual  rainfall  about  34  in.  There  is  an  excellent  water-supply, 
obtained  partly  from  Bloemspruit,  but  principally  from  the 
Modder  river  at  Sanna's  Post,  33  m.  to  the  east,  and  from 
reservoirs  at  Moches  Dam  and  Magdepoort. 

The  population  in  1904  was  33,883,  of  whom,  induding  the 
garrison  of  3487,  15,501  were  white,  compared  with  a  white 
population  of  307 7  in  1890.  The  coloured  inhabiUnts  are  mostly 
Bechuana  and  Basuto.  Most  of  the  whites  are  of  British  origin, 
and  English  is  the  common  language  of  all,  induding  the  Dutch. 

The  spruU  or  spring  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  was 
called  after  one  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  Jan  Bloem.  The  town 
dates  from  1846,  in  which  year  Major  H.  D.  Warden,  then 
British  resident  north  of  the  Orange,  selected  the  site  as  the 
seat  of  his  administration.  When  in  1854  independence  was 
conferred  on  the  country  the  town  was  chosen  by  the  Boeis  as 
the  seat  of  government  It  became  noted  for  the  intelligence 
of  its  dttzens,  and  for  the  educational  advantages  it  offered  at 
the  time  when  education  among  the  Boers  was  thought  of  very 
lightly.  In  1893  the  railway  connecting  it  with  Cape  Town  and 
Johannesburg  was  completed.  During  the  Anglo-Boer  War 
of  1899-1903  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  under  Lord  Roberts 
without  resisUnce  (13th  of  March  1900),  fourteen  days  after  the 
surrender  of  General  Cronje  at  Paardcberg.  In  Market  Square 
on  the  38th  of  the  following  May  the  annexation  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  to  the  British  dominions  was  proclaimed.  In  1907 
the  fint  session  of  the  first  parliament  elected  under  the  con- 
stitution granting  the  colony  sdf-govemment  was  held  in 
Bloemfontein.  In  1910  when  the  colony  became  a  province 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  its  old  designation  of  Orange 
Free  Sute,  Bloemfontein  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa.  Its  growth  as  a  business  centre  after  the 
dose  of  the  war  in  1903  was  very  marked.  The  rateable  value 
Increased  from  £709,000  in  1901  to  £2,400,000  in  1905. 

BLOET.  ROBERT  (d.  1123),  English  bishop,  was  chancellor 
to  William  I.  and  Rufus.  From  the  latter  he  received  the  see 
of  Lincoln  (1093)  in  succession  to  Remigius.  His  private  char- 
acter was  indifferent;  but  he  administered  his  see  with  skill 
and  prudence,  built  largely,  and  kept  a  magnificent  household, 
which  served  as  a  training-school  even  for  the  sons  of  nobles. 
Bloet  was  active  in  assisting  Henry  I.  during  the  rebellion  of 
1 103,  and  became  that  monarch's  justiciar.  Latterly,  however, 
he  fell  out  of  favour,  and,  although  he  had  been  very  rich,  was 
impoverished  by  the  fines  which  the  king  extorted  from  him. 
Perhaps  his  wealth  was  his  chief  offence  in  the  king's  eyes; 
for  he  was  in  attendance  on  Henry  when  seized  with  his  last 
illness.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  chronicler  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, whom  be  advanced  to  an  archdeaconry. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  W.  Malmesbury  (De  Cestis  Poni^ntm) 
are  original  authorities.  See  E.  A.  Freeman's  WiUiam  /tnfms:  f*- 
Jamcs  Kamsay.  The  Foundations  rf  England,  vol.  It.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 
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non.  UMnS  DB  (1506-1566),  Flemish  mysUcal  writer, 
locnJIy  known  under  tht  njune  of  Blosius,  was  bom  in 
October  1506  at  the  chiteau  of  Donstienne,  near  Li^,  of  an 
ifiBstiioQi  family  to  which  several  crowned  heads  were  allied. 
He  VIS  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  future 
catpenr  Charles  V.  cf  Germany,  who  remained  to  the  last  his 
staunch  fncnd.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  received  the  Bene- 
dktiM  liabit  in  the  monastery  of  Liessies  in  Hainaut,  of  which 
k  became  abbot  in  1530.  Charles  Y.  pressed  in  vain  upon 
him  the  archbish(^»ic  of  Cambrai,  but  Blosius  studiously 
ocTtcd  himself  in  the  reform  of  his  monastery  and  in  the  com- 
position of  <fevotlonal  works.  He  died  at  his  monastery  on 
the  7th  <^  Jannary  2566. 

Bksns's  work^  which  were  written  m  Latin,  have  been 
tnnabted  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  have 
ippcsled  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  many  English 
hymen  of  note,  such  as  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Coleridge. 
The  best  editimis  of  his  collected  works  are  the  first  edition  by 
J.  Frojtts  (Louvain,  1568),  and  the  Cologite  reprints  (1572, 
1587}-  His  best-known  works  are: — the  Instiiutio  Spiritualis 
(Eng.  tnns.,  A  Book  cf  Spiritual  InUnutiotif  London,  1900); 
CMsdatio  FusiUatttmium  (Eng.  trans..  Comfort  Jor  the  Paint' 
Harteij  London,  1905);  SauUum  Anintae  Fiddis  (Eng.  trans., 
Th  Sioulwcry  tf  the  FoUkful  Soul,  London,  1905);  all  these 
thiee  works  were  translated  and  edited  by  Father  Bertrand 
WiSnforce,  O.P.,  and  have  been  reprinted  several  times; 
lad  espedaDy  Speindmm  Monackorum  (French  tnns.  by  Fdliciti 
de  Lamenoais,  Paris,  1809;  Eng.  trans.,  Paris,  1676;  re-edited 
bjLoid  Cokridge,  London,  1872,  287a,  and  inserted  in  *'  Pater- 
Boiter'*  series,  1901). 

SeeGeofiesde  Blois.  Louh  de  Bhis,  tm  Binidictin  am  XVI^ 
aktf  (Paris,  1873),  Eng.  trans,  by  Lady  Lovat  (London,  2878,  Ac.). 

mns,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Orleans,  on  the  Orleans  railway 
between  that  dty  a2ul  Tours.  Pop.  (2906)  28,457.  Situated 
is  a  thicUy-wooded  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  it 
corns  the  summits  a2ul  slopes  of  two  eminences  between  which 
nm  the  principal  thorou|^are  of  the  town  named  after  the 
^ikMopher  Denis  Pafnn.  A  bridge  of  the  28th  century  from 
*Udi  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre,  unites 
Bfcss  with  the  suburb  of  Yienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  streets  of  the  higher  and  older  part  of  the  town  are  narrow 
md  tonuoos,  and  in  places  so  steep  that  means  of  ascent  is 
provided  by  ifights  of  steps.  The  famous  chiteau  of  the  family 
•C  Orieaas  (see  AnciOTECTiTitx:  Renaissance  Arckitectwe  in 
frsace),  a  fine  example  of  Renaissance  architecture,  stands  on 
the  more  westerly  of  the  two  hills.  It  consists  of  three  main 
*ia|^  and  a  fourth  a2kd  smaller  wing,  and  is  built  round  a  oourt- 
ytid.  The  most  interesting  portion  is  the  2iorth-west  wing, 
*hkh  was  erected  by  Francis  L,  and  contains  the  room  where 
Henry,  duke  ci  Guise,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Henry  III. 
The  striking  feature  <rf  the  interior  facade  is  the  celebrated  spiral 
ttaircaae  tower,  the  bays  of  which,  with  their  beautifully  sculp- 
tured balustrades,  project  into  the  courtyard  (see  Arckitectuse, 
llateVIILfig.84).  The  north-east  wing.  In  which  is  the  entrance 
|»  the  castle,  was  built  by  Louis  XII.  and  is  called  after  him; 
it  cBBtains  picture-galleries  and  a  museimi.  Opposite  is  the 
CutoB  wing,  erected  by  Gaston,  d\ike  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Loos  XIII.,  which  contains  a  majestic  domed  staircase.  In  the 
Mth  cnffner  of  the  courtyard  is  the  Salle  dcs  Etats,  which, 
together  with  the  donjon  in  the  west  comer,  survives  from  the 
isih  oeatury.  Of  the  churches  of  Blois,  the  cathedral  of  St  Louts. 
a  bmkiiBg  of  the  end  of  the  27th  century,  but  in  Gothic  style, 
B  sarpassed  in  interest  by  St  Nicohu,  once  the  church  of  the 
*^>eyflfStLaQincr,anddatingfrom  the  22th  and  25th  centuries. 
The  picturcsquencss  of  the  town  is  enhanced  by  many  old 
ea&sioiB,  the  chief  of  which  b  the  Renaissance  H6te1  d'Alluye, 
*Bd  by  nnmenms  fountains,  among  which  that  named  after 
Lams  XIL  Is  of  very  graceful  dcsigiL  The  prefecture,  the  law 
(omc,  the  corn-market  and  the  fine  stud-buildings  are  among 
the  diacf  modem  buildings. 

lUs  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect,  and  a  court  of  assises. 


It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  board 
of  trade  arbitration,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  communal 
college  and  training-colleges.  The  town  is  a  market  for  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of  Beauce  and  Sologne,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  the  wines  of  the  Loire  valley,  and 
in  horses  and  other  live-stock.  It  manufactures  boots  and 
shoes,  biscuits,  chocolate,  upholstering  materials,  furniture, 
machinery  and  earthenware,  and  has  vinegar-works,  breweries, 
leather-works  and  foundries. 

Though  of  ancient  origin,  Blois  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  centuiy,  and  was  not  of  any  import- 
ance till  the  9th<centuty,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
countship  (see  below).  In  2296  Count  Louis  granted  privileges 
to  the  townsmen;  the  commune,  which  survived  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  probably  dated  from  this  time.  The  counts  of 
the  ChAtillon  Ihie  resided  at  Blois  more  often  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  the  oldest  parts  of  the  ch&teau  (23th  century) 
were  built  by  them.  In  2429  Joan  of  Arc  made  Blois  her  base 
of  operations  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.  After  Us  captivity  in 
En^and,  Charles  of  Orieans  in  2440  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
chAteau,  where  in  2462  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIL,  was  bom. 
In  the  26th  centuiy  Blois  was  often  the  resort  of  the  French 
court  Its  inhabitants  included  many  Calvinists,  and  it  was 
in  256a  and  2567  the  scene  of  struggles  between  them  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Roman  church.  In  2  576  and  2  588  Henry  III., 
king  of  France,  chose  Blois  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  states- 
general,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  brought  about  the  murders  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother,  Louis,  archbishop  of 
Reims  and  cardiiud,  in  the  chAteau,  where  their  deaths  were 
shortly  followed  by  that  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  From  26x7  to  2629  Marie  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Ring 
Henry  IV.,  exiled  from  the  court,  lived  at  the  ch&teau,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  given  by  Louis  XIII.  to  his  brother  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  lived  there  till  his  death  in  2660.  The 
bishopric  dates  from  the  end  of  the  27th  centuiy.  In  2824 
Blois  was  for  a  short  time  the  seat  of  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise, 
wife  of  Napoleon  I. 

See  L.  de  la  Sauasaye.  Blois  et  ses  enoirons  (1871);  ffistoirt  dm 
ehdteau  de  Blois  (1873);  L.  Bergevin  et  A.  Oupr^,  HisUrire  de  Blois 
(1847). 

BLOIS,  CouNTSRiP  OP.  From  865  to  about  940  the  countship 
of  Blois  was  one  of  those  which  were  held  in  fee  by  the  margrave 
of  Neustria,  Robert  the  Strong,  and  by  his  successors,  the  abbot 
Hugh,  Odo  (or  Eudes),  Robert  II.  and  Hugh  the  Great.  It  then 
passed,  about  940  and  for  nearly  three  centuries,  to  a  new  family 
of  counts,  whose  chiefs,  at  first  va^als  of  the  dukes  of  France, 
Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet,  became  in  987,  by  the  accession 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  direct 
vassals  of  the  crown.  These  new  counts  were  originally  very 
powerful.  With  the  countship  of  Blois  they  united,  from  940  to 
X044,  that  of  Touraine,  and  from  about  950  to  22x8,  and  after- 
wards from  2269  to  2286,  the  countship  of  Chartrcs  remained  in 
their  possession. 

The  counts  of  Blois  of  the  house  of  the  Theobalds  (Thibauds) 
began  with  Theobald  I.,  the  Cheat,  who  became  count  about  940. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Odo  (Eudes)  I.,  about  975. 
Theobald  II.,  eldest  son  of  Odo  I.,  became  count  in  996,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Odo  II.,  younger  son  of  Odo  I.,  about  X005. 
Odo  II.  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  barons  of  his  time.  With 
the  already  considerable  domains  which  he  held  from  his 
ancestors,  he  united  the  heritage  of  his  kinsman,  Stephen  I., 
count  of  Troyes.  In  X033  he  disputed  the  crown  of  Burgundy 
with  the  emperor,  Conrad  the  Salic,  and  perished  in  X037  while 
fighting  in  Lorraine.  He  was  succeeded  in  1 03  7  by  his  eldest  son, 
Theobald  III.,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Angcvins  in  i044i  &nd 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  town  of  Tours  and  Its  dependencies 
to  the  count  of  Anjou.  In  X089  Stephen  Henry,  eldest  son  ol 
Theobald  III.,  became  count.  He  took  part  in  the  first  cnisade, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  died  in  captivity;  he 
married  Adcla,  daughter  of  William  I.,  king  of  England.  In 
X102  Stephen  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theobald- IV. 
the  Great,  who  united  the  countship  of  Troyes  with  his  domains 
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in  z za8.  In  1 135,  on  the  death  of  hb  maternal  unde,  Henry  I., 
king  of  England,  be  was  called  to  Normandy  by  the  barons  of 
the  duchy,  but  soon  renounced  his  claims  on  learning  that  his 
younger  brother,  Stephen,  had  just  been  proclaimed  king  of 
England.  In  1x53  Theobald  V.  the  Good,  second  son  of  Theobald 
IV.,  became  count;  he  died  in  z  192  in  Syria,  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
His  son  Louis  succeeded  in  z  191,  took  part  in  the  fourth  crusade, 
and  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  was  rewarded  with  the 
duchy  of  Nicaea.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople  in 
zaos,  in  which  year  be  was  succeeded  b^  his  son,  Theobald  VI. 
the  Young,  who  died  childless.  In  Z3z8  the  countship  passed 
to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Theobald  V.;  and  to  Walter 
(Gautier)  of  Avesnes,  her  third  husband. 

The  Chfttillon  branch  of  the  counts  of  Blois  began  in  Z330 
with  Mary  of  Avesnes,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Blois  and  her 
husband,  Hugh  of  Chfttillon,  count  of  St  Pol.  In  Z24Z  her 
brother,  John  of  Chfttillon,  became  count  of  Blots,  and  was 
succeeded  in  Z379  by  his  daughter,  Joan  of  Chfttillon,  who 
married  Peter,  count  of  Alen^on,  fifth  son  of  Louis  IX.,  king  of 
France.  In  x  286  Joan  sold  the  countship  of  Chartres  to  the  king 
of  France.  Hugh  of  Chfttillon,  her  fiist-cousin,  became  count 
of  Bids  in  1293,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Guy  I.,  in  Z307. 
In  134!  Louis  II.,  eldest  son  of  Guy  I.,  died  at  the  battle  of 
Cr^cy,  and  his  brother,  Charles  of  Blois,  disputed  the  duchy  of 
Brittany  With  John  of  Montfort.  Louis  IIL,  eldest  son  ,of 
Louis  II.,  became  count  in  Z346,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  U., 
second  son  of  Louis  II.,  in  1373.  In  Z381  Guy  IL,  brother  of 
Louis  HI.  and  John  IL,  succeeded  in  Z38Z,  but  died  childless. 
Overwhelmed  with  debt,  he  had  sold  the  countship  of  Blois  to 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  King  Charles  VI.,  who  took 
possession  of  it  'in  Z397. 

In  Z498  the  countship  of  Blois  was  united  with  the  crown  by 

the  accession  of  Ring  Louis  XII.,  grandson  and  second  successor 

of  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans. 

See  Bernier.  HisMn  d«  BMs  (l68s) ;  La  Sauasaye,  Histain  de  la 
wOU  d«  Blois  (1846).  (A.  Lo.) 

BLOMBFISLD,  FRANCIS  (z7e5-z753),  English  topographer 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  bom  at  Fersfield,  Norfolk,  on 
the  a3rd  of  July  Z705.  On  leaving  Cambridge  in  z 73 7  he  was 
ordained,  becoming  in  Z739  rector  of  Hargham,  Norfolk,  and 
immediately  afterwards  rector  of  Fersfield,  his  father's  family 
living.  In  Z733  he  mooted  the  idea  of  a  history  of  Norfolk,  for 
whid^  be  had  begun  collecting  material  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  while,  collecting  further  information  for 
his  book,  discovered  some  of  the  famous  PasUm  Letters.  By 
z  736  he  was  ready  to  pttt  some  of  the  results  of  his  researches  into 
type.  At  the  end  of  Z739  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
Norfolk  was  completed.  It  was  printed  at  the  author's  own  press, 
bought  q«cially  for  the  purpose.  The  second  volume  was  ready 
in  z  745.  TherQ  is  little  doubt  that  in  compiling  his  book  Blome- 
field  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  existing  historical  collections 
of  Le  Neve,  Kirkpatrick  and  Tanner,  his  own  work  being  to  a 
Urge  extent  one  of  expansion  and  addition.  To  Le  Neve  in 
particular  a  large  share  of  the  credit  is  due;  When  half-way 
through  his  third  vdume,  Blomefield,  who  had  come  up  to  London 
in  connexion  with  a  special  piece  of  research,  caught  smaUpox, 
of  which  be  died  on  the  z6th  of  January  Z753.  The  remainder  of 
his  work  was  published  posthumously,  and  the  whole  eleven 
volumes  were  republished  in  London  between  Z805  and  x8zo. 

BLOMFIBLD.  SIR  ARTHUR  WILUAM  (1839-1899),  English 
architect,  son  of  Bishop  C.  J.  Blomfield,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
Mardi  Z839,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
He  was  then  articled  as  an  architect  to  P.  C.  Hardwick,  and 
subsequently  obtained  a  large  practice  on  his  own  account.  He 
became  president  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  i86x,  and  a 
fellow  (Z867)  and  vice-piesident  (z886)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  ArcMtects.  In  Z887  he  became  architect  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  designed  the  law  courts  branch  in  Fleet  Street/and 
he  was  assodated  with  A.  E.  Street  in  the  building  of  the  law 
courts.  In  1889  he  was  knighted.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
October  Z899.  He  was  twice  married,  and  brou^t  up  two  sons, 
Charles  J.  Blomfidd  and  Arthur  Conran  Blomfield,  to  his  own 


profession,  of  which  th^y  became  distinguished  representatives. 
Among  the  numerous  churches  which  Sir  Arthur  Blomfidd 
designed,  his  work  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  is  a  notaUe 
example  of  his  use  of  reviv«4  Gothic,  and  he  WM  hi^y  ztgarded 
as  a  restorer. 

BLOMFIBLD.  CH^RLBS  #AHBS  (Z786-Z857).  Englilh  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  39th  of  May  1 786  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Hewat 
educated  at  the  local  grammar  school  and  at  Trinity  CbUege, 
Cambridge,  where  be  gained  the  Browne  itaedals  for  Latin  and 
Greek  odes,  and  carried  off  the  Craven  scholarship.  In  z8o8  he 
graduated  as  third  wrangler  and  first  medallist,  azuf  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  Collcgie. 
The  first-fruits  of  his  scholarship  was  an  edition  of  the  Promeilums 
of  Aeschylus  in  z8zo;  this  was  followed  by  editions  of  the  5«^fe^ 
contra  Thebas,  Persae,  Choepkoraet  and  AgamemnoHf  of  CalU- 
machus,  and  oif  the  fragments  of  Sappho,  Sophron  and  Alcaeus. 
Blomfield,  however,  soon  ceased  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
scholarship.  He- had  been  ordained  in  z8ze,  and  held  in  quick 
succession  the  livings  of  Chesteriord,  Quarrington.  Dunton,  Great 
and  Little  Chesterford,  and  Tuddenham.  In  z8z7  he  was 
appointed  private  chaplain  to  Wm.  Howley,  bishop  of  London. 
In  X819  he  was  nominated  Co  the  rich  living  of  St  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  and  in  Z823  he  became  ardideacon  of  Colchester. 
Two  years  later  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester  where  he 
carried  through  many  much-needed  reforms.  In  z8a8  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  During  this  period  his  energy  and  zeal  did  much  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  church.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
debaters  in  the  House  of  Lords,  took  a  leading  position  in  the 
action  for  church  reform  which  culminated  in  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  did  much  for  the  extension  of  the  colonial 
episcopate;  and  his  genial  and  kindly  luture  made  him  an 
invaluable  mediator  in  the  controversies  arising  out  erf  the 
tractarian  movement.  His  health  at  last  gave  way.  and  in  Z856 
he  was  permitted  to  resign-  his  bishopric,  retaining  Fulhazn 
Palace  as  his  residence,  with  a  pension  of  £6000  per  annum.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  August  Z857.  His  published  works,  exclusive 
of  those  above  mentioned,  consist  of  charges,  sermons,  lectures 
and  pamphlets,  and  of  a  Manual  of  Private  and  Family  Prayers, 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  quartedy  reviewiiy  cfaie^y 
on  classical  subjects. 

See  Memoirs  of  Charles  James  Blomfidd,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Lomdcm, 
vnA  Seleaionsfrom  his  Correspondence,  edited  by  his  ton,  Alfred  Blom- 
field (1863) :  G.  E.  Biber,  Btshop  Blomfield  and  his  Times  (1857). 

BLOMFIBLD.  tiDWARD  VALBNTIini  (Z788>z8z6),  Englisif 
classical  scholar,  brother  of  Bishop  C.  J.  Blomlield,  was  bom  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds  on  the  Z4th  of  February  Z788.  Going  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  thirteenth  wrani^er  in  z8zz, 
<»btained  several  of  the  classical  prises  of  the  university,  and 
became  a  fellow  and  lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College.  In  z8 13  he 
travelled  in  Germany  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  great  scholars  of  Germany.  On  his  retum,  he  published  in 
the  Museum  Criticum  (No.  ii.)  an  interestfaig  paper  on  "  The 
Present  Sute  of  Gassical  Literature  in  Germany."  Blomfield  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  translation  of  Matthiae's  Creek  Grammar 
(x8z9).  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  brother.  He  died 
on  the  9th  of  October  z8z6,  his  eariy  death  depriving  Cambridge 
of  one  who  seemed  destined  to  take  t  high  place  amongst  her 
most  brilUant  classical  scholars. 

See  "  Memoir  of  Edward  Valentine  BlomfieM."  by  Bishop  Monk, 
in  Museum  Criticum,  No.  vii. 

BLONDEL,  DAVID  (x59i-<z655),  French  Protestant  dergymaa, 
was  bom  at  Chftlons-sur-Marae  in  Z59X,  and  died  on  the  6th  oi 
April  1655.  In  x6so  be  succeeded  G.  J.  Vossius  in  the  professor- 
ship of  history  at  Amsterdam.  His  worics  were  very  numerous; 
in  some  of  them  he  showed  a  remarkable  critical  faoUty,  as  in  his 
dissertation  on  Pope  Joan  (Z647,  x.657),  (n  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  now  universUly  accepted,  that  the  whole  story  b  a 
mere  myth.  Considerable  Protestant  indignation  was  excited 
against  him  on  account  of  this  book. 

BLONDEL,  JACQUES  FRANCOIS  (z7es^z774)/ French  archi- 
tect, began  life  as  an  architectural  engraver,  but  developed 
bito  an  architect  of  considerable  distinction,  if  of  no  great 
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ttrisiflality.  As  architect  to  Louis  XV.  from  1755  he  necessarily 
did  mnch  m  the  rococo  maaner,  although  it  wouM  seem  that  he 
oonfonned  to  tashion  rather  than  to  artistic  conviction.  He 
WIS  sBMMig  the  earliest  foonders  of  schools  of  architecture  in 
Foue,  and  for  this  he  was  distinguished  by  the  Academy;  but 
ht  is  BOW  best  remembered  by  his  voluminous  work  L*A  rckitecturt 
frmfaise^  in  which  he  was  the  continuator  of  Marot.  The  book  is 
•  predous  collection  of  views  of  famous  buildings,  many  of  which 
kave  i&appeared  or  been  remodelled. 

WOmUM  (1834-1897),  French  tight-rope  walker  and  acrobat, 
vu  bom  at  St  Omer,  France,  on  the  38th  of  February  1834. 
ffis  real  nauM  was  Jean  Francois  Gravelet  When  five  years 
(M  be  was  sent  to  the  £coIe  de  Gymnase  at  Lyons  and,  after  six 
QOQths'  training  as  an  acrobat,  nuule  his  first.public  appearance 
IS  **  The  Little  Wonder."  His  superior  skill  and  grace  as  well 
as  the  origiaality  of  the  settings  of  his  acts,  made  him  a  popular 
hfoarite.  He  especially  owed  his  celebrity  and  fortune  to  his 
ides  of  crossing  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tight-rope,  xxoo  ft  k>ng, 
ite  fL  above  the  water.  This  he  accomplished,  first  in  1859, 
s  Boflaber  ol  tintes,  always  with  different  theatric  variations: 
bfiedfoM,  in  a  sack,  trundling  a  wheelbarrow,  on  stilts,  carrying 
I  Ban  on  his  Inck,  sitting  down  midway  while  he  made  and  ate 
sa  omdette^  In  x86i  Bkmdin  first  appeared  in  London,  at  the 
Ciystal  Palate,  turning  somersaults  on  stilts  on  a  rope  stretched 
icn»  the  central  transept,  170  ft  from  the  ground.  In  x863 
be  agam  gave  a  series  of  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
aad  dsewbeie  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  After  a  period 
of  ictiremcat  be  reappeared  in  1880,  his  final  performance 
bdag  given  at  Belfast  in  1896.  He  died  at  Ealing,  London, 
«e  the  X9th  of  February  1897. 

nOOD*  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
aaauis.  The  word  iCMlf  b  common  to  Teutonic  languages; 
the  0.  Eng.  is  USd,  cf.  Gothic  bhtk,  Dutch  Moed ,  Ger.  B/id.  It 
a  probably  ultimately  connected  with  the  root  which  appears 
is  "  Uow,**  **  bloom,"  meaning  flourishing  or  vigorous.  The 
Gr.  «ofd  for  blood,  oZiia,  appears  as  a  prefix  kaifmo'  in  many 
CM^mmd  wQcdSk  As  that  on  which  the  life  depends,  as  the 
sspposed  seat  of  the  passions  and  emotions,  and  as  that  part 
vbch  a  child  is  believed  chiefly  to  inherit  from  its  parents,  the 
vord  "blood"  is  used  in  many  figurative  and  transferred 
thu  "  to  have  his  blood,"  "  to  fire  .the  blood,"  "  cold 
'  ** blood-royal,"  "half"  or  "whole  blood,"  &c  The 
blue  blood  "  is  from  the  Spanish  sangre  oMtd.  The 
mAks  of  Castile  rlaimnd  to  be  free  from  all  admixture  with  the 
darker  blood  of  Moors  or  Jews,  a  proof  being  supposed  to  lie  in 
tbe  faloe  veins  that  showed  in  their  fairer  skins.  The  common 
Ea^ish  expletive  "  bkxxly,"  used  as  an  adjective  or  adverb, 
bas  been  pven  many  fanciful  origins;  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  contraction  of  "  by  our  Lady,"  or  an  adaptation  of  the  oath 
oooiBion  during  the  17th  century,  "  'sblood,"  a  contraction  of 
"  Cod's  blood."  The  exact  origin  of  the  expresuon  is  not  quite 
dear,  bat  it  is  certainly  merely  an  application  of  the  adjective 
fscBsed  froen  "  bkmL"  The  New  English  Dictumary  suggests 
tbat  it  refers  to  the  use  of "  Mood  "  for  a  young  rowdy  of  aristo- 
cuic  birth,  which  was  conunon  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
aid  later  became  synonymous  with  "  dandy,"  "  buck,"  &c.; 
"hbody  drank"  meant  therefore  "drunk  as  a  blood,"  "drunk 
a  a  lord."  The  expression  came  into  common  colloquial  use 
as  a  mete  intensive,  and  was  so  used  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
ceatary.  Tbcre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  word 
bas  been  considerably  affected  by  the  idea  of  blood  as  the  vital 
piadple,  and  therefore  something  strong,  vigorous,  and. parallel 
as  aa  intOHive  epithet  with  such  expressions  as  "  thundering," 
"avfuSy"  and  the  like. 
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each  living  cell  produces  wute  products  whose  accumulation 
would  speedily  prove  injurious  to  the  cell,  hence  they  must  be 
constantly  removed  from  its  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
indeed  from  the  organism  as  a  whole.  In  this  instance  again, 
only  a  few  cells  can  lie  on  a  surface  whence  such  materials  can 
be  directly  discharged  to  the  exterior.  Hence  the  main  number 
of  the  celk  of  the  organism  must  depend  upon  some  mechanism 
by  which  the  waste  products  can  be  carried  away  from  them 
to  that  group  of  cells  whose  duty  it  is  to  modify  them,  or  dis- 
charge them  from  the  body.  These  two  ends  are  attained  by  the 
aid  of  a  circulating  fluid,  a  fluid  which  is  constantly  flowing 
past  every  cdl  of  the  body.  From  it  the  cells  extract  the  food 
materials  they  require  for  their  sustenance,  and  into  it  they  dis- 
charge the  waste  materials  resul^ting  from  their  activity.  This 
circulating  medium  is  the  blood. 

Wlulst  undoubtedly  the  two  functions  of  this  circulating 
fluid  above  given  are  the  more  prominent,  there  are  yet  others 
of  great  importance.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that  many  tissues 
as  a  result  of  their  activity  produce  certain  chemical  substances 
which  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  life  of  other  tissue 
cells.  These  substances — inUnud  secretions  as  they  are  termed 
— are  carried  to  the  second  tissue  by  the  blood  stream.  Again, 
many  instances  are  known  in  which  two  distant  tissues  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  means  of  chemical  messengers, 
bodies  termed  hcmumes  (^/idwr,  to  stir  up),  which  are  produced 
by  one  group  of  cells,  and  sent  to  the  other  group  to  excite 
them  to  activity.  Here,  also,  the  path  by  which  such  messengers 
travd  is  the.  blood  stream.  A  further  and  most  important 
manner  in  which  the  circulating  fluid  is  utilized  in  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  employed  in  protecting 
the  body  should  it  be  invaded  by  micro-organisms. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  blood  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  the  healthy  life  of  the  body.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  present  as 
a  drcukting  medium  exposes  the  animal  to  a  great  danger,  viz. 
that  it  may  be  lost  should  any  vessel  carrying  it  become  ruptured. 
This  is  constantly  liable  to  happen,  but  to  minimixe  as  far  as 
possible  any  such  loss,  the  blood  is  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
property  of  dotting,  «.e.  of  setting  to  a  solid  or  stiff  jelly  by 
means  of  which  the  orifices  of  the  torn  vessels  become  plugged 
and  the  bleeding  stayed. 

The  performance  of  these  essential  functions  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  flow  past  all  tissue  cells,  and 
this  is  attained  by  the  circulatory  mechanism,  consisting  of  a 
central  pump,  the  heart,  and  a  system  of  ramifying  tuba,  the 
arteries,  through  which  the  blood  is  forced  from  the  heart  to 
every  tissue  (see  Vasculab  System).  A  second  set  of  tubes, 
the  veins,  collects  the  blood  and  returns  it  to  the  heart  In 
many  invertebrates  the  circulating  fluid  is  actually  poured  into 
the  tissue  spaces  from  the  open  terminals  of  the  arteries.  From 
these  spaces  it  is  in  turn  drained  away  by  the  veins.  Such  a 
system  is  termed  a  kaemolympk  system  and  the  circulating 
fluid  the  haemolymph.  Here  the  essential  point  gained  Is  that 
the  fluid  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  tissue  cells. 
In  all  vertebrates,  the  ends  of  the  arteries  are  united  to  the 
commencements  of  the  veins  by  a  plexus  of  extremely  minute 
tubes,  the  Capillaries,  consequently  the  blood  is  always  retained 
within  closed  tubes  and  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  tissue 
cells.  It  is  while  passing  through  the  capillaries  that  the  blood 
performs  its  work;  here  the  blood  stream  is  at  its  slowest  and 
is  brought  nearest  to  the  tissue  cell,  only  being  separated  from 
it  by  the  extremely  thin  wall  of  the  capillary  and  by  an  equally 
thin  layer  of  fluid.  Through  this  narrow  barrier  the  interchanges 
between  cell  and  blood  take  phtce. 

The  advantage  gained  in  the  vertebrate  animal  by  retaining 
the  blood  in  a  closed  system  of  tubes  lies  in  the  great  diminution 
of  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  consequent  great 
increase  in  rate  of  flow  past  the  tissue  cells.  Hence  any  food 
stuffs  which  can  travel  quickly  through  the  capillary  wall  to 
the  tissue  cell  outside  can  be  supplied  in  proportionately  greater 
quantity  within  a  given  time,  without  requiring  any  very  gseat 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  that  substance  in  the  blood. 
Conversely,  any  highly  diffusible  substance  may  be  withdrawn 
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from  the  tissues  hj  the  blood  at  a  iimOiriy  increased  pace. 
These  conditions  are  more  peculiarly  of  importance  for  the 
supply  of  oxygen  and  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid— especially 
for  the  former,  because  the  amount  of  it  which  can  be  carried 
by  the  blood  is  small.  But  as  the  rate  at  which  a  tissue  lives, 
i.e.  its  activity,  depends  upon  the  rate  of  its  chemical  reactions, 
and  as  these  are  fundamentally  oxidative,  the  more  rapidly 
oxygen  is  carried  to  a  tissue  the  more  rapidly  it  can  live,  and  the 
greater  the  amoimt  of  work  it  can  perform  within  a  given  time. 
The  rate  of  supply  is  of  much  less  importance  in  the  case  of 
the  other  food  substances  because  they  are  far  more  soluble  in 
water,  so  that  the  supply  in  sufficient  quantity  tan  easily  be 
met  by  a  relatively  slow  blood  flow.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  gradual  development  of  a  greater  oxygen-carryiug 
capacity  of  the  blood  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  its  flow. 

In  the  groundwork  of  a  tissue  are  a  number  of  spaces — the 
tissue  spaces.  They  are  filled  with  fluid  and  intercommunicate 
freely,  finally  connecting  with  a  number  of  fine  tubes,  the. 
lymphatics,  through  which  excess  of  fluid  or  any  solid  particles 
present  are  drained  away.  The  contained  fluid  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  blood  and  the  cell;  from  it,  the  cell  takes 
its  various  food  stuffs,  these  having  in  the  first  mstance  been 
derived  from  the  blood,  and  into  it  th(  cell  discharges  its  waste 
products.  On  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  a  number  of  typical 
structures,  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  placed,  and  the  lymph 
has  to  pass  through  these  structures  where  any  deleterious 
products  are  retained,  and  the  fluid  thus  purified  is  drained 
away  by  further  lymphatics  and  finally  returned  to  the  blood. 
Thus  there  is  a  second  stream  of  fluid  from  the  tissues,  but  one 
vastly  slower  than  that  of  the  blood.  The  flow  is  too  slow  for  it 
to  act  as  the  vehicle  for  the  removal  of  those  waste  products 
(carbonic  add,  &C.)  which  must  of  necessity  be  removed  quickly. 
These  must  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
main  number  of  other  waste  products,  which,  however,  being 
of  small  molecular  size  are  readily  absorbed  into  the  blood 
stream. 

But  in  addition  to  fluid,  the  tissue  spaces  may  at  times  be 
found  to  contain  solid  matter  in  the  form  of  particles,  which 
may  represent  the  debris  of  destroyed  cells,  or  which  are,  as  is 
quite  commonly  the  case,  microorganisms.  Apparently  such 
material  cannot  be  removed  from  a  tissue  by  absorption  into 
the  blood  stream — indeed  in  the  case  of  living  organisms  such 
an  absorption  would  in  many  instances  rapidly  prove  fatal,  and 
special  provision  is  made  to  prevent  such  an  accident.  These, 
therefore,  are  made  to  travel  along  the  lymphatic  channels, 
and  so,  before  gaining  access  to  the  blood  stream  and  thus  to  the 
body  generally,  have  to  nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  protective 
mechanism  provided  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  where  in  the  major 
number  of  cases  they  are  readily  destroyed. 

Hence  we  see  that  first  akid  foremost  we  have  to  regard  the 
blood  as  a  food-carrier  to  all  the  cells  of  the  body;  in  the  second 
place  AS  the  vehicle  carrying  away  most  if  not  all  the  waste 
products;  in  a  third  direction,  it  b  acting  as  a  means  for  trans- 
mitting chemical  substances  manufactured  in  one  tissue  to 
distant  cells  of  the  body  for  whose  nutrition  or  excitation  they 
may  be  essential;  and  in  addition  to  these  important  functions 
there  is  yet  another  whose  value  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate, for  it  plays  the  essential  r61e  in  rendering  the  animal 
immune  to  the  attacks  of  invading  organisms.  The  question  of 
immunity  is  discussed  elsewhere,  and  it  is  suflScicnt  merely 
to  indicate  the  chief  means  by  which  the  blood  subserves  this 
essential  protective  mechanism.  Should  living  organisms  find 
their  way  into  the  surface  ceils  or  within  the  tissue  spacdi,  the 
body  fights  them  in  a  number  of  ways,  (x)  It  may  produce  one 
or  more  chemical  substances  capable  of  neutralizing  the  toxic 
material  produced  by  the  organism.  (2)  It  may  produce  chemical 
substances  which  act  as  poisons  to  the  micro-organism,  either 
paralysing  it  or  actually  killing  it  Or  (3)  the  organism  may  be 
attacked  and  taken  up  into  the  body  of  wandering  cells,  e.g. 
certain  of  the  leucocytes,  and  then  digested  by  them.  Such  cells 
ire  therefore  called  phagocytes  (^7cty,  to  eat).    Thus,  by  its 


power  of  reacting  in  these  ways  the  body  has  become  capable 
of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  many  different  varieties  of  micro> 
organisms,  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin. 

General  Properties. — Blood  is  an  opaque,  visdd  liquid  of 
bright  red  colour  possessing  a  distinct  and  characteristic  odour, 
especially  when  warm.  Its  opadty  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
very  brge  number  of  solid  particles,  the  blood  corpuscles,  having 
a  higher  refractive  index  than  that  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
float.  The  specific  gravity  in  num  averages  about  1*05$.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  portion,  the  plasma  (Gr.  v\iu9tia, 
something  formed  or  moulded,  vXdatfcu',  to  mould),  is  about 
I '02 7,  whilst  that  of  the  corpuscles  amounts  to  x 'oSS.  To  litmus 
it  reacts  as  a  weak  alkali. 

Blood  Plasma. — ^The  plasma  is  a  solution  in  water  of  a  varied 
number  of  substances,  and  as  a  solvent  it  confers  on  the  blood 
its  power  of  acting  as  a  carrier  of  food  stu&  and  waste  products. 
One  important  food  substance,  oxygen,  is,  however,  only  partly 
carried  in  solution,  being  mainly  combined  with  haemoglobin 
in  the  red  corpusdes.  The  food  stuffs  carried  by  the  plasma 
are  proteins,  carbohjrdrates,  salts  and  water.  The  main  waste 
products  dissolved  in  it  are  ammonitun  carbonate,  urea,  urates, 
xanthin  bases,  creatin  and  small  amounts  of  other  nitrogenous 
bodies,  carbonic  add  as  carbonates,  other  carbon  compounds 
such  as  cholesterin,  ledthin  and  a  number  of  other  subsunces. 
Thus,  if  we  take  mammalian  blood  as  a  type,  the  plasma  would 
have  the  following  approximate  composition: — 
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In  Tooo  grms.  plasma^ 
Water      .•«•.....« 
Subsunces  not  vaporizing  at  lao*  C— > 
Fibrin  .     8*o6 

Other  proteins  and  organic  substanoet     81 -^a 
Inorganic  substances — 
Chlorine  .       •       .       .     3*536' 

Sulphuric  add  .0*129 

Phosphoric  add  .0*145 

Potanium       •  .    o>3i4 

Sodium  «...    3*410 

Calcium  ....    0*298 

Magnesium  .0*218 

Oxygen      -  >      .      .       .    0*455      .  ^^ 

X00O*OO 

Proteins. — ^The  proteins  of  the  blood  plasma  bdong  to  the  two 
classes  of  the  albtmiins  and  the  globulins.  The  globulins  present 
are  named  fibrinogen  and  serum-globulin;  as  its  name  implies, 
the  chief  physiological  property  of  fibrinogen  is  that  it  can  give 
rise  to  fibrin,  the  solid  substance  formed  when  blood  dots.  It 
possesses  the  typical  properties  of  a  globulin,  i.e.  it  coagulates 
on  heating  (in  this  instance  at  a  temperature  of  56"  C),  and  is 
predpitatcd  by  half  saturating  its  solution  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  differs  from  other  globulins  in  that  it  is  less  soluble. 
It  is  only  present  in  very  small  qtian titles,  0*4%.  The  other 
globulin,  serum-globulin,  is  not  coagulated  until  75'  C.  is  reached, 
and  we  now  know  that  it  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  severai 
proteins,  but  so  far  these  have  not  been  completely  separated 
from  one  another  and  obtained  in  a  ptire  form.  On  dialysing  a 
solution  of  serum-globulin  a  part  is  predpitated,  and  this  portion 
has  .been  termed  the  eu-g^obulin  fraction,  the  remainder  being 
known,  in  contradistinction,  as  the  pseudo-globulin.  Again,  on 
diluting  a  solution  and  adding  a  small  amotmt  of  acetic  acid  a 
precipitate  is  formed  which  in  some  respects  differs  from  the 
remainder  of  the  globulin  present  Whether  in  these  two 
instances  we  are  dealing  with  approximately  pure  substances 
is  extremely  doubtful.  A  further  important  point  in  connexion 
with  the  chemistry  of  the  globulins  is  that  dextrose  may  be 
found  among  their  decomposition  products,  i.e.  that  a  part  of 
it,  or  possibly  the  whole,  possesses  a  glucoside  character. 

Serum-albumin  gives  all  the  typical  colour  and  predpitatlon 
reactions  of  the  albumins.  If  plasma  be  weakly  addified  with 
sulphuric  add,  then  treated  with  crystals  of  ammonium  sxUphate 
until  a  slight  predpitate  forms,  filtered  and  the  filtrate  allowed 
to  evaporate  very  slowly,  typical  crystals  of  serum-albumin 
may  form.    According  to  many  it  is  t  uniform  and  spcdfic 
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wbttiiKe,  but  othets  hold  tbe  view  that  it  consists  of  at  least 
three  distinct  subsunccs,  as  shown  by  the  (act  that  if  a  solution 
be  giaduaOy  heated  coagulation  wiQ  occur  at  three  different 
tempcrataics.  via.  at  73",  77"  and  84"  C.  On  the  other  hand  the 
dose  afreement  between  different  analyses  of  even  the  amorphous 
pRparatiotts  potnu  to  there  being  but  one  serum-albumin. 

Vihea  blood  ck>U  two  new  proteins  make  their  appearance  in 
the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  or  serum,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  first 
«f  these  is  fibrin  ferment  (for  its  origin  see  section  on  Clotting 
bebw).  The  other,  fibrinoglobulin,  possesses  all  the  typical 
daracteristics  of  the  globulins  and  coagulates  at  64"  C. 

CvMydraUs.—Thtet  several  carbohydrates  are  described 
ts  occurring-in  plasma,  viz.  glycogen,  animal  gum  and  dextrose. 
U  ^ycogen  is  present  in  solution  in  the  plasma  it  is  there  in  very 
sauli  quantities  -only,  and  has  probably  arisen  from  the  destruc- 
tJoB  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  since  some  leucocytes  un- 
doubtedly contain  glycogen.  A  small  amount  of  carbohydrate 
b&viag  the  formula  for  starch  and  yielding  a  reducing  sugar  on 
hydrolysis  with  add  has  also  been  described.  The  constant 
orbohydiate  constituent  of  plasma,  however,  is  dextrose.  This 
o  present  to  the  approximate  amount  of  o*  15  %  in  arterial  blood. 
The  amount  may  be  much  greater  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
dahag  carbohydrate  absorption,  and  according  to  some  observers 
there  is  less  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  but  the  difi^erence  is 
taaSl  and  faOs  within  the  error  of  observation.  The  statement 
that  when  no  absorption  is  taking  place  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veia  is  richer  in  dextrose  than  that  of  the  portal  vein  (Bernard) 
IS  denied  by  Pavy. 

f sis.— Plasma  or  serum  is  as  «  rule  quite  dear,  but  after  a  meal 
lich  ifl  fau  it  may  become  quite  milky  owing  to  the  presence  of 
aeatnl  fats  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision.  This  suspended 
iu  rapidly  disappears  from  the  blood  after  fat  absorption  has 
ceased.  To  some  extent  it  varies  in  composition  with  that  of  the 
iac  absofbed,  but  usually  consists  of  the  gly cerides  of  the  common 
Uuy  add>--palmitic,  stearic  aiwl  oldc.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
naJI  amoiuit  of  fatty  add  in  solution  in  the  plasma.  As  to  the 
fgcB  in  whidh  this  occurs  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  is 
possibly  pfcscat  as  a  soapor  even  as  a  neutral  fat,  since  a  little  can 
be  £atolved  in  plasma,  the  solvent  substance  being  probably 
pmtcia  or  choiesterin.  Fatty  acids  also  appear  to  be  present  to 
aoae  extent  combined  with  choiesterin  forming  choiesterin  esters 
(about  0-06%). 

Otker  Orgamk  C^mpoutuls.'-ln  addition  to  the  substances 
above  described,  belonging  to  the  three  main  classes  of  food  stuffs, 
there  are  still  other  organic  bodies  present  in  plasma  in  small 
laoonts,  whidi  for  convenience  we  may  classify  as  non-nitro- 
psoQS  and  nitrogenous.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
lactic  add,  glycerin,  a  lipochrome,  and  probably  many  other 
whwanrr*  of  a  similar  typo  whose  separation  has  not  yet  been 


The  Boo-protdn  nitiogenotts  constituents  eonsist  of  the 
(sOowing:  ammonia  as  carbonate  or  carbamate  (0*2  to  o*6%), 
IOCS  (o-os  to  0'0S%).  creatine,  creatinine,  uric  add,  xanthine, 
hyposanthine  and  occasionally  hippuric  add.  Three  ferments 
ue  also  described  as  being  present:  (i)  a  glycolytic  ferment 
CKiting  aa  action  upon  dextrose;  (3)  a  lipase  or  fat-splitting 
ieraent;  and  (3)  a  diastase  capable  of  converting  starch  into 


Sfittf.— The  saline  constituents  of  plasma  comprise  chlorides, 
pboqihatca,  carbonates  and  possibly  sulphates,  of  sodium, 
pctasthma,  ^ '*■»"■"  and  magnesitun.  The  most  abundant  metal 
»  MMhaB  and  the  most  abundant  add  is  hydrochloric.  These 
t«»  are  pvcsent  in  suffident  amotmt  to  form  about  o>65%  of 
ladiom  chloride.  The  phosphate  is  present  to  about  0*02%. 
Salpharic  add  is  always  present  if  the  blood  has  been  caldned 
ior  the  purposes  of  the  analysis,  and  may  then  be  present  to  about 
»oi5%.  This  is,  however,  probably  produced  during  the 
dettroctioa  of  the  protdn,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  no 
Klphaie  can  be  removed  from  normal  plasma  by  dialysis.  The 
naovDt  of  potassium  present  (0*03  %)  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
ibt  of  the  sodium,  and  the  quantities  of  caldum  and  magnesium 


Formed  BUmenit. — ^When  viewed  un4er  the  microscope  the 
main  number  of  these  are  seen  to  be  small  yellow  bodies  of  very 
uniform  size,  size  and  shape  varying,  however,  in  different 
animals.  When  observed  in  bulk  they  have  a  red  colour,  their 
presence  In  fact  giving  the  typical  colour  to  blood.  These  are  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  or  erythrocytes  (Gr.  kpnAfiiiSf  red).  Mingled  with 
them  in  the  blood  are  a  smaller  number  of  corpusdes  which  possess 
no  colour  and  have  therefore  been  called  wkUe  blood  corpuscles 
or  leucocytes  iCr.XwKbSt'white).  I^tly,  there  are  present  a  large 
number  of  small  lens-shaped  structures,  less  in  number  than  the 
red  corpusdes,  and  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  These  are 
known  as  blood  platelets. 

Red  Corpuscles. — These  are  present  in  very  large  numbers  and, 
under  normal  conditions,  all  possess  exactly  the  same  appearance. 
With  rare  exceptions  their  shape  is  that  of  a  biconcave  disk  with 
bevelled  edges,  the  size  varying  somewhat  in  different  animals* 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  table  which  gives  their  diameters^- 

Man      « 0*0075  mm. 

Dog 0-0073  mm. 

Rabbit  « 0*0069  mm. 

Cat        ••..•••  0*0065  mm. 

Goat      .......  0-0041  mm. 

The  coloured  corpusdes  of  amphibia  as  well  as  of  nearly  all 

vertebrates  bdow  mammals  are  biconvex  and  elliptical.    The 

following  are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  more  common: — 

Pigeon     .     «     .  0*0147  mm.  long  by  0*0065  mm.  wide^ 

Frog  ....  0-0233     „        „       00157     „        „ 

Newt       .     .     »  0-03Q3     ^       .„      0-OI95     „       y 

Proteus   .     .     .  0*0580     ..        M       0-0350     „       N 

Amphiuma    .     .  0-0770     „        .,      0*0460    „       „ 

Thdr  number  also  varies  as  follows:— 

Man  .  •  .  .  4.000,000  to   5.000,000  per  cub.  nun* 

Goat  •  •  .  9,000,000  to  10,000.000  „  ^  „ 

Sheep  •  .  •  13,000.000  to  14,000.000  „  •„ 

Birds .  •  .  •  1,000.000  to   4,000,000  ^  n 

Fish  .  •  .  350.00010   3,000,000  M  M 

Frog  .  •  •  .  500,000  per  cub.  mm. 

Proteus  *  •  .  36,000       „       „ 

In  mammals  they  are  apparently  homogeneous  in  structure, 
have  no  nucleus,  but  possess  a  thin  envelope.  Their  spedfic 
gravity  is  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  plasma  (1*088),  so 
that  if  dotting  has  been  prevented,  blood  on  standing  yields  a 
large  deposit  which  may  form  as  much  as  half  the  total  voliune 
of  the  blood. 

Chemical  Composition.— On  destruction  the  red  corpusdes 
yield  two  chief  proteins,  haemoglobin  and  a  nudeo-protein,  and 
a  number  of  other  substances  similar  to  those  usually  obtained 
on  the  break-down  of  any  cellular  tissue,  such  for  instance  as 
lecithin,  choiesterin  and  inorganic  salts.  The  most  important 
protein  is  the  haemoglobin.  To  it  the  corpusde  owes  its  dis- 
tinctive property  of  acting  as  an  oxygen  carrier,  for  it  possesses 
the  power  of  combining  chemically  with  oxygen  and  of  yielding 
up  that  same  oxygen  whenever  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  oxygen  in  the  solvent.  Thus  in  a  given  solution 
of  haemoglobin  the  amount  of  it  which  is  combined  with  oxygen 
depends  absolutely  on  the  oxygen  concentration.  The  greatest 
dissodation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  occurs  as  the  oxygen  tension  falls 
from  about  40  to  20  mm.  of  mercury.  That  the  oxygen  forms  a 
definite  compound  with  the  haemoglobin  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  haemoglobin  thoroughly  saturated  Vith  oxygen  (oxy- 
haemoglobin) has  a  definite  absorption  spectrum  showing  two 
bands  between  the  D  and  £  lines,  whilst  haemoglobin  from  which 
the  oxygen  has  been  completely  removed  only  gives  one  band 
between  those  lines.  In  assodation  with  this,  oxyhaemoglobin 
has  a  typical  bright  red  colour,  whereas  haemoglobin  is  dark 
purple.  A  further  striking  characteristic  of  haemoglobin  is  that 
it  contains  iron  in  its  molecule.  The  amount  present,  though 
small  bears  a  perfectly  definite  quantitative  relation  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  with  which  the  haemoglobin  is  capable  of 
combining  (two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  iron).  One  gram  of 
haemoglobin  crystals  can  combine  with  1*34  cc.  of  oxygen.  On 
destruction  with  an  add  or  alkali,  haemoglobin  yields  a  pigment 
portion,  haematin,  and  a  protein  portion,  globin,  the  latter 
bdonging  to  the  group  of  the  histones  (Gr.  2errii,  web,  tissue). 
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In  tUi  deavage  Uie  iron  is  found  in  the  pigment  By  the  use  of 
E  strong  acid,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  iron-free  pigmoit,  the 
cemainder  of  the  molecule  being  much  further  decomposed. 

De^mdton  and  FormctUm. — h^  the  performance  of  their  work 
the  corpuscles  gradually  deteriorate.  They  are  then  destroyed, 
chiefly  in  the  liver,  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  procest  is 
effected  by  the  liver  alone  is  not  decided.  It  is  proved,  however, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  haemoglobin  is  entirdy  effected  there. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
spleen  to  examine  the  red  coipusdes  and  to  destroy  or  in  some 
way  to  mark  those  no  longer  fitted  for  the  performance  of  their 
work.  It  is  proved  that  the  destruction  of  the  haemoglobin  is 
entirely  effected  in  the  liver,  since  both  the  main  cleavage  products 
may  be  traced  to  this  organ,  which  discharges  the  pigmentary 
portion  as  the  bile  pigment,  but  retains  the  iron-protein  moiety 
at  aay  rate  for  a  time.  The  amount  of  bile  pigment  eliminated 
during  the  day  indicates  that  the  destruction  must  be  consider- 
able, and  since  the  number  of  corpuscles  does  not  vary  there  must 
be  an  equivalent  formation  of  new  ones.  This  takes  place  in  the 
red  bone>marrow,  where  special  cells  are  provided  for  thdr 
continuous  production.  In  embryonic  life  their  formation  is 
effected  in  another  way.  Certain  mesodermic  ceDs,  resembling 
those  of  the  connective  tissue,  collect  masses  of  haemogtobin,  and 
from  thcK  elaborate  red  blood  corpuscles  which  thus  come  to 
lie  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  cell.  By  a  canalization  of  the  branches 
of  these  cells  which  unite  with  bnnches  of  other  cells  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  blood  capillaries  are  formed. 

WkUe  Blood  Cor^usdet. — ^iThese  constitute  the  second  import- 
ant group  of  formed  elements  in  the  blood,  and  number  about 
I  a,ooo  to  ao,ooo  per  cubic  mm.  They  are  typical  wandering  cells 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood  stream,  but  often 
leave  that  stream  and  gain  the  tissue  spaces  by  passing  through 
the  capillary  walL  They  exist  in  many  varieties  and  were  first 
das^fied  according  as,  under  the  microscope,  they  presented  a 
granular  appearance  or  appeared  dear.  The  cdls  were  also 
distinguished  from  one  another  according  as  they  possessed  fine 
or  coarse  granules.  The  granules  are  confined  to  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  differ  chemically, 
because  their  staining  properties  vary.  Thus,  some  granules 
sdect  an  add  stain,  and  the  cells  containing  them  are  then 
de^piated  aeidopkUe  or  eosinopkite; '  other  granules  select  a  basic 
stain  and  are  called  bosophik,  while  yet  others  prefer  a  neutral 
stain  ineutropkile). 

In  human  blood  the  following  varieties  of  leococytes  may  be 
distinguished: — 

I.  The  PolymorpkamueUar  CeU. — ^This  possesses  a  nucleus  of 
very  complicated  outline  and  a  fair  amount  of  protoplasm  filled 
with  numbers  of  fine  granules  which  stain  with  eosin.  They  vary 
in  size  but  are  usually  about  os>x  mm.  in  diameter.  They  are 
highly  amoeboid  and  phagocytic,  and  form  about  70%  o^  the 
total  number  of  leucocytes. 

s.  The  Coarsely  Cfamdar  EotinopkiU  Cc0.— These  large  cells 
contain  a  number  of  well-defined  granules  which  stain  deeply 
with  add  dyes.  The  nudeus  is  crescentic.  The  cdls  amount  to 
about  3%  of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes,  though  the  propor- 
tion varies  considerably.    They  are  activdy  amoeboid. 

5.  The  LymphocyU.—Tha  H  the  smallest  leucocyte,  being 
only  about  0*0065  ib™*  ^  diameter.  It  has  a  large  spherical 
nudeus  with  a  small  rim  of  dear  protoplasm  surrounding  it. 
It  forms  from  15  to  40  %  of  the  number  of  leucocytes,  and  is  less 
markedly  amoeboid  than  the  other  varieties. 

4.  Tkt  Hyaline  (Gr.  6&XcJVf,  glassy,  crystalline,  0aXof,  ^ass) 
■edl  of  macrocyte  (Gr.  luupiiSf  long  or  large). — This  is  a  cell 
similar  to  the  last  with  a  spherical,  oval  or  indented  nudeus,  but 
it  has  much  more  protoplasm.  It  constitutes  about  4  %  of  all 
the  leucocytes  and  is  highly  amoeboid  and  phagocytic 

5.  The  BasopkiU  Cetf .— This  possesses  a  spherical  nucleus  and 
the  protoplasm  contains  a  small  number  of  granules  staining 

'The  watRx  -pkUe,  Greek  f«^«».  to  k>ve.  prefer,  b  In  scientific 
terminology  frequently  applied  to  subetanoes  that  exhibit  such 
preference  Tor  particular  ttalns  or  reagents,  the  names  of  which  form 
the  fim  part  of  the  wonL 


deeply  with  basic  dyes.  It  is  rardy  found  in  the  blood  of  adults 
except  in  certain  diseases  ^ 

Fkhc/mm.— These  cells  act  as  scavengers  or  as  destroyers  of 
living  organisms  that  may  have  gained  access  to  the  tissue 
spaces.  They  play  an  important  part  in  the  chemical  processes 
underlying  the  phenomena  of  immunity,  and  some  at  least  are 
of  importance  in  starting  the  process  of  dotting. 

They  are  constantly  suffering  destruction  in  the  performance 
of  their  work.  Many,  too,  are  lost  to  the  body  by  their  passage 
through  the  different  mucous  surfaces.  Their  origin  is  slUl 
obscure  in  many  points.  The  lymphocytes  are  derived  from 
lymphoid  tissue,  wherever  it  exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  polymorphonuclear  and  eosinophile  cells  are  derived 
from  the  bone-marrow,  each  by  division  of  specific  taiother  ceOs 
located  in  that  tissue.  The  macrocyte  is  believed  by  many  to 
represent  a  further  stage  in  the  devdopment  of  the  lymphoQrte. 
Their  rate  of  formation  may  be  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
conditions— for  instance,  thiy  are  found  to  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  diet  and  also,  to  a  consideraUe  extent,  in 
disease. 

FlateUts.^Tht  platelets  or  thrombocytes  (Gr.  B/A/tfias,  dot) 
are  the  third  class  of  formed  dements  occurring  in  msmmalian 
blood.  There  are  still,  however,  many  observeis  «^  consider 
that  platdets  are  not  present  in  the  normal  circulating  blood, 
but  only  make  their  aj^iearance  after  it  has  been  shed  or  other- 
wise  injured.  They  are  minute  lens-shaped  structures,  and  may 
amount  to  as  many  as  800,000  per  cubic  mm.  Under  certain 
conditions,  examination  has  shown  that  they  are  protoplasmic 
and  amoeboid,  and  that  each  one  contains  a  central  body  ol 
different  staining  properties  from  the  remainder  of  the  structure. 
This  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  nucleus^  On  bdng  brought 
into  contact  with  a  foreign  surface  they  adhere  to  it  firmly,  very 
rapidly  passing  through  a  number  of  phases  resulting  ultimatdy 
in  the  formation  of  granular  debris.  In  shed  blood  th^  tend  to 
collect  into  groups,  and  during  clotting,  fibrin  filaments  may  be 
observed  to  shoot  out  from  these  dumps. 

Variations  in  tiu  Blood  of  different  Animats. — ^If  we  contrast 
the  blood  of  different  aniinab  of  the  vertebrate  class  we  find 
striking  differences  both  in  microscopic  appearances  and  in 
chcmioJ  properties.  In  the  first  place,  the  corpuscles  vary  in 
amount  and  in  kind.  Thus,  whilst  in  a  mammal  the  corpuscles 
form  40  to  50  %  of  the  total  volume  of  the  bkxKl,  in  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  volume  is  much  less,  e.g.  in  frogs  as  low  as  35  % 
and  in  fishes  even  lower.  The  defidency  is  chiefly  in  the  r»l 
corpuscles,  the  ratio  of  white  to  red  increasing  as  we  examine  the 
blood  from  animals  lower  in  the  scale.  The  corpusdes  themsdves 
are  also  found  to  vary,  especially  the  red  ones.  In  the  mammal 
they  are  biconcave  disks  with  bevelled  edges,  they  do  not  contain 
a  nucleus  so  that  they  are  not  cells.  In  the  bird  they  are  larger, 
eUipsoidal  in  shape  and  have  a  large  nudeus  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceU.  In  rcpUles  and  amphibia  the  red  corpusdes  are  also 
nudeated,  but  the  stroma  portion  containing  the  haemoglobin 
is  arranged  In  a  thickened  annidar  part  endrding  the  nudeus. 
When  seen  from  the  flat  they  are  ovmI  in  section.  In  fishes  the 
corpusdes  show  very  much  the  same  structure.  A  further  very 
significant  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  bk>ods  of 
different  vertebrates  is  in  the  amount  of  haemo^obin  they 
contain;  thus  in  the  lower  dasses,  fishes  and  amphibia,  not  only 
is  the  number  of  red  corpusdes  small  but  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin each  corpusde  contains  is  relativdy  low.  The  concentra- 
tion erf  the  haemoglobin  in  the  corpuscles  attains  its  maximum 
in  the  mammal  and  the  bird.  Since  the  haemoglobin  is  practically 
the  same  from  whatever  animal  it  is  obtained  and  can  only  com- 
bine with  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  the  oxygen-capadty  of  the 
blood  of  any  vertebrate  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  it  contains.  Therefore  we  see  that  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  in  the  vertebrate  series  the  oxygen-carxying  capacity 
of  the  blood  rises.  This  increase  was  a  natural  preliminary 
condition  for  the  progress  of  evolution.  Iir  order  that  a  more 
active  animal  might  be  devdoped  the  main  essential  was  tluit 
the  chemical  processes  of  the  cell  should  be  carried  out  more 
rapidly,  and  as  these  processes  are  fundamentally  oxidative. 
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honsed  activity  cntaib  an  inotaiied  nte  of  supply  of  oxygen. 
Vk  htter  lias  been  brought  about  in  the  animal  kingdom  in 
tvo  vsyit  fiist  by  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  haemo- 
^obiD  of  the  blood  effected  by  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of 
coipndcs  and  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  each, 
and  Kcoodly  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  has 
been  made  to  pass  through  the  tissues.  In  the  lower  vertebrates 
the  Uood  pfcsaure  is  low  and  the  haemc^obin  content  of  the 
biood  is  low,  oonsequently  both  rate  of  blood-flow  and  oxygen- 
content  are  low.  In  contrast  with  this,  in  higher  vertebrates  the 
bfeod  pfcasore  is  hi|^  and  the  haemoglobin  content  of  the  blood 
B  high,  conseqnentiy  both  rate  of  blood-flow  and  oxygen-content 
ue  liigh.  We  must  associate  with  this  important  step  in  evolu- 
tioa  the  means  employed  for  the  more  rapid  absorption  of 
oiTgea  and  for  its  incrused  nte  of  discharge  to  the  tissues,  the 
SMst  important  features  of  which  are  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
tbc  cocpasde  and  the  attainment  of  its  peculiar  shape,  both 
renlting  in  the  production  of  a  relatively  enormous  corpuscular 
jariscr  in  a  unit  volume  of  blood.    -  . 

Vaiiations  arc  abo  found  in  the  white  corpuscles  as  well  as  in 
tlK  ltd,  but  these  differences  are  not  so  striking  and  lie  chiefly 
IB  uimpMtant  details  of  structure  of  individual  cells.  Enormous 
variatioas  are  to  be  found  in  different  species  of  mammals,  but 
Uk  Ge&s  generally  conform  to  the  types  of  secreting  celb  or 
phagocytes. 

The  pbtckts  also  differ  in  the  different  spedes.  In  the  frog, 
lor  instance,  many  are  spindle-shaped  and  contain  a  nucleus-like 
mcture.  Birds'  blood  is  stated  to  contain  no  platelets.  The 
Tanatkms  in  number  of  these  bodies  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
SKertaxned  on  aosount  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt 
ts  preserre  them  and  to  render  them  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Diffcienoes  are  abo  fotuid  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
piasaa.  The  chief  variation  is  in  the  amount  of  protein  present, 
vbkfa  attains  its  maximum  concentration  in  birds  and  mammals, 
visjle  in  reptiles,  amphibia  and  fishes  it  is  much  less.  The 
faloeds  of  the  latter  two  classes  are  much  more  watery  than  that 
of  the  mammaL  Moreover,  it  has  been  proved  that  there  are 
^xdBc  differences  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  various  proteins 
{ffcsoit  even  between  different  varieties  of  mammals.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  the  ^bulin  fraction  to  the  albumin  fraction  may  vary 
cooBdenbly,  and  again,  one  or  other  of  the  proteins  may  be 
qate  specific  for  the  animal  from  which  it  b  derived . 

CUimg. — If  a  sami^  of  blood  be  withdrawn  from  an  animal, 
vnUn  a  short  time  it  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  and  becomes 
corvcrted  into  a  stiff  jelly.  It  b  said  to  cti^.  If  the  process  is 
vstched  it  b  seen  4o  surt  first  from  the  surfaces  where  it  b  in 
ceatact  with  any  foreign  body;  thence  it  extends  through  the 
bbod  until  the  whole  mass  sets  solid.  A  short  time  eUpses 
bdatt  thia  process  commences — ^a  time  dependent  upon  two 
c^ef  cooditkuis,  viz.  the  temperature  at  which  the  blood  is  kept 
tad  the  extent  of  foreign  surface  with  which  it  b  brought  into 
o^itact.  Tims  in  a  mamnuil  the  blood  dots  most  qxuckly  at  a 
tesBpcntufe  a  little  above  body  temperature,  while  if  the  blood 
he  cDcded  quickly  the  ctotting  b  considerably  debyed  and  in  the 
case  of  some  •«*«"«^»«  altogether  prevented.  For  example,  human 
t4ood  kept  at  body  temperature  clots  in  three  minutes,  while  if 
allowed  to  cool  to  room  temperature  the  first  sign  of  clotting  may 
BDt  make  ita  appearance  imtO  ei^t  minutes  after  its  removal 
Irasa  the  body.  The  |»ocess  of  clotting  b  abo  considerably 
tccderatcd  by  making  the  blood  flow  in  a  thin  stream  over  a 
«ide  forface.  The  fuU  completion  of  the  process  occupies  some 
use  if  the  blood  be  kept  quiet,  but  ultimately  the  whole  mass 
9f  the  Uood  becomes  converted  into  a  solid.  At  this  stage  the 
ccataaaing  vcssd  may  be  inverted  without  any  drop  of  fluid 
».;^*p>-g  A  short  time  after  thb  stage  has  been  reached  drops 
(i  a  jrefiow  fhdd  appear  upon  the  surface  and,  increasing  in  size 
sad  Bunber,  ran  together  to  form  a  byer  of  fluid  separated  from 
Thb  fluid  b  termed  semm;  its  appearance  b  due  to  the 
of  the  dot,  which  thtis  squeezes  out  the  fluid  from 
ita  aofid  constituents.  Contraction  continues  for  about 
twEKy-foar  hours,  at  the  eiui  of  which  time  a  brge  quantity 
<Tt  ihirrt  ormoK  of  the  total  volume)  of  serum  may  have 
IV.  !• 


been  separated.  The  dot  contracts  uniformly,  thus  preserving 
throughout  the  same  general  shape  as  that  of  the  vessd  in  which 
the  blood  has  been  collected.  Finally  the  clot  swims  fredy  in 
the  serum  which  it  has  expressed. 

The  cause  of  the  clot  formation  has  been  found  to  be  the 
precipiution  of  a  solid  from  the  liquid  plasma  of  the  blood. 
Thb  soUd  b  in  the  form  of  very  minute  threads  and  hence  is 
termed  jf^'a.  The  threads  traverse  the  mass  of  blood  in  every 
possible  direction,  interlacing  and  thus  confining  in  their  meshes 
ail  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood.  Soon  after  their  deposition 
they  begin  to  contract,  and  as  the  meshwork  they  form  is  very 
minute  they  carry  with  them  all  the  corpusdes  of  the  blood. 
These  with  the  fibrin  form  the  shrunken  clot. 

If  the  nte  at  which  blood  dots  be  retarded  either  by  cooling 
or  by  some  other  process  the  corpuscles  may  have  time  to  settle, 
partially  or  completely,  in  which  case  distinct  byers  may  form. 
The  lowermost  of  these  contains  chiefly  the  red  corpusdes,  the 
second  byer  may  be  grey  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  leuco- 
cytes present,  while  a  third,  marked  by  opalescence  only,  may 
be  very  rich  in  platelets.  Above  these  a  dear  byer  of  fluid 
may  be  found.  Thb  is  ^asma.  The  fonnation  of  these  byen 
depends  solely  upon  the  rate  of  sedimentation  of  these  elements, 
the  rate  depending  partly  upon  differences  in  specific  gravity, 
and  partly  upon  the  tendency  the  corpusdes  have  to  run  into 
dumps.  Horse's  blood  offen  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the 
dumping  of  red  corpusdes,  and  in  thb  animal  sedimentation 
of  the  red  corpusdes  is  most  rapid.  > 

If  now  such  a  sedimented  blood  b  aUowed  to  dot  the  process 
is  found  to  start  in  the  middle  two  lasrers,  i.e.  in  those 
containing  the  white  corpuscles  and  pbtelets.  From  these 
layers  it  ^>rcads  through  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  being  most 
retarded,  however,  in  the  red  corpusde  layer,  and  particubrly 
so  if  the  sedimentation  has  been  very  complete.  Not  only  does 
the  dotting  process  start  from  the  layers  containing  the  leuco- 
cytes and  platelets,  but  in  them  it  also  proceeds  more  quickly. 
These  observations  deariy  indicate  that  the  dotting  process  b 
initiated  by  some  change  starting  from  these  dements. 

The  object  of  the  dotting  of  the  bkKxi  b  quite  dear.  It  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  of  blood  when  there  is 
an  injury  to  an  animal's  vesseb.  The  shed  blood  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  solid,  and  this,  extending  into  the  interior  of  the 
ruptured  vessel,  forms  a  plug  and  thus  arrests  the  bleeding. 
It  is  found  that  dotting  b  especially  accelerated  whenever 
the  blood  touches  a  foreign  tissue,  for  instance,  the  outer  layers 
of  a  torn  blood-vessel  wall,  musde  tissue,  &c.,  i.e.  in  exactly 
those  conditions  in  which  rapid  dotting  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Yet  another  very  pregnant  fact  in  connexion 
with  dotting  b  that  if  an  animal  be  bled  rapidly  and  the  blood 
collected  in  successive  samples  it  b  found  that  those  collected 
last  dot  most  quickly.  Hence  the  more  excessive  the  haemor- 
rhage in  any  case,  the  greater  becomes  the  onset  of  the  natural 
cure  for  the  bleeding,  viz.  clotting.  ^ 

When  we  begin  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  clotting  we  have 
to  determine  in  the  first  place  whence  the  fibrin  is  derived. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  two  chemical  substances  at  least 
are  requbite  for  its  production.  Thus  certain  fluids  are  known, 
e.g.  some  samples  of  hydrocele  or  pericardial  fluid,  which  will 
not  clot  spontaneously,  but  will  dot  rapidly  when  a  small 
quantity  of  serum  or  of  an  old  blood-dot  b  added  to  it.  The 
constituent  substance  which  b  present  in  the  first-named  fluids 
b  known  as  fibrinogen,  and  that  present  in  the  serum  or  the 
dot  b  known  as  fibrin-ferment  or  tkronUnn.  . 

Fibrinogen  b  present  in  living  blood  dissolved  in  the  plasma; 
it  is  also  present  in  such  fluids  as  hydrocele  or  pericardial  effusions, 
which,  Uiough  capable  of  clotting,  do  not  dot  spontaneously. 
Thrombin,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  exbt  in  living  blood,  but 
only  makes  its  appearance  there  after  blood  b  shed.  It  Is  not 
yet  certain  what  b  the  nature  of  the  final  reaction  between 
fibrinogen  and  thrombin.  The  possibilities  are,  that  thrombin 
may  act — (i)  by  acting  upon  fibrinogen,  which  It  in  some  way 
converts  into  fibrin,  (2)  by  uniting  with  fibrinogen  to  form  fibnn, 
or  (3)  by  yielding  part  of  itself  to  the  fibrinogen  which  thus 
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becomes  converted  into  fibrin.  The  experimental  study  of  the 
rate  of  fibrin  formation,  when  different  strengths  of  thrombin 
solutions  are  allowed  to  act  upon  a  fibrinogen  solution,  leads 
us  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  first  of  these  three  possi- 
bilities is  the  correct  one,  and  that  thrombin  therefore  exerts 
a  true  ferment  action  upon  fibrinogen.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
reaction,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  fibrin,  yet  another 
protein  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  known  as  fibrinoglobulin, 
and  apparently  it  arises  from  the  fibrinogen,  so  that  the  change 
would  be  one  of  cleavage  into  fibrin  and  fibrinoglobulin.  It 
is  veiy  noteworthy  that  although  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed 
during  the  clotting  appears  very  bulky,  yet  the  actual  weight 
is  extremely  small,  not  more  than  0*4  grms.  _  fn)m:.ioo_cc.  of 
blood.  .  ~       .        ~  *^ 

Having  ascertained  that  the  dotting  is  due  to  the  action  of 
thrombin  upon  fibrinogen,  we  now  see  that  the  next  step  to  be 
explained  is  the  origin  of  thrombin.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
final  step  in  its  formation  consists  in  the  combination  of  another 
substance,  termed  prothrombin,  with  calcium.  Any  soluble 
calcium  salt  is  found  to  be  effective  in  this  respect,  and  con- 
versely the  removal  of  soluble  calcium  {e.g.  by  sodium  oxalate) 
will  prevent  the  formation  of  thrombin  and  therefore  of  dotting. 

In  the  next  place  it  can  be  proved  that  prothrombin  does  not 
exist  as  such  in  circulating  blood,  so  that  the  problem  becomes 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  prothrombin.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  in  its  turn  prothrombin  arises  from  yet  another 
precursor,  which  is  named  thrombogen,  and  that  thrombogen 
also  is  not  to  be  found  in  circulating  blood  but  only  makes  its 
appearance  after  the  blood  is  shed.  The  conversion  of  throm- 
bogen into  prothrombin  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  action 
of  a  second  ferment  which  has  been  named  thrombokinase,  and 
this  latter  is  again  absent  from  living  blood.  Hence  the  question 
arises,  whence  are  derived  thrombogen  and  thrombokinase? 
In  the  study  of  this  question  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  blood 
of  birds  be  collected  direct  from  an  artery  through  a  perfectly 
dean  cannula  into  a  dean  and  dust-free  glass  vessd,  it  does  not 
clot  spontaneously.  The  plasma  collected  from  sudi  blood  is 
found  to  contain  thrombogen  but  no  thrombokinase.  A  some- 
what similar  plasma  may  be  prepared  from  a  mammal's  blood 
by  collecting  samples  of  blood  from  an  artety  into  vessels  which 
have  been  thoroughly  coated  with  paraffin,  though  in  this  instance 
thrombogen  may  be  absent  as  well  as  thrombokinase.  If 
plasma  containing  thrombogen  but  no  thrombokinase  be  treated 
with  a  saline  extract  of  any  tissues  it  will  soon  dot. ,  The  saline 
extract  contains  thrombokinase.  This  ferment  can  therefore 
be  derived  from  most  tissues,  induding  also  the  white  blood 
corpuscles  and  the  platelets.,  Thrombogen  is  produced  from  the 
leucocytes,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  it  is  also  formed 
from  the  platdets.  The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  throm- 
bokinase from  tissue  cells  explains  a  fact  that  has  long  been 
known,  namely,  that  if  in  collecting  blood,  it  is  allowed  to  flow 
over  cut  tissues,  dotting  is  most  markedly  accelerated.  The 
fact  that  birds'  blood  if  very  carefully  collected  will  not  dot 
spontaneously  tends  to  prove  that  thrombokinase  is  not  derived 
from  the  leucocytes,  and  makes  probable  its  origin  from  the 
platelets,  for  it  is  known  that  birds'  blood  apparently  does  not 
contain  platelets,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
found  in  mammalian  blood.  When  examining  the  general 
properties  of  platelets,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  remarkably 
rapid  manner  in  which  they  undergo  change  on  coming  into 
contact  with  a  foreign  surface.  It  is  apparently  the  actual 
contact  which  initiates  these  changes,  changes  ivhich  are  funda- 
mentally chemical  in  character,  resxilting  in  the  production  of 
thrombokinase  and  possibly  also  of  thrombogen. \^ 

Thus  as  our  knowledge  at  present  stands  the  following 
statement  gives  a  recapitulated  account  of  the  changes  which 
constitute  the  many  phases  of  dotting.  When  blood  escapes 
from  a  blood-vessel  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  foreign  surface, 
either  a  tissue  or  the  damaged  walls  of  the  cut  vessel.  Very 
speedily  this  contact  results  in  the  discharge  of  thrombogen  and 
thrombokinase,  the  former  from  the  white  blood  corpuscles  and 
also  possibly  from  the  platelets,  the  latter  from  the  platdets 


or  from  the  tissue  with  which  the  blood  comes  in  contact.  The 
interaction  of  these  two  bodies  next  results  in  the  formation  of 
prothrombin,  which,  combining  with  the  caldum  of  any  soluble 
lime  salt  present,  forms  thrombin  or  fibrin-ferment.  The  last 
step  in  the  change  is  the  action  of  thrombin  upon  fibrinogen 
to  form  fibrin,  and  the  dot  is  complete. 

The  intrinsic  value  to  the  animal  of  these  changes  is  quite 
plain.  The  power  of  clotting  and  thus  stopping  haemorrhage 
is  of  essential  importance,  and  yet  this  clotting  must  not  occur 
within  the  living  blood-vessels,  or  it  would  speedily  result  in 
death.  That  the  tissues  should  be  able  to  accelerate  the  process 
is  of  very  obvious  value.  That  the  inner  lining  of  the  blood- 
vessels does  not  act  as  a  foreign  tissutf-^is  possibly  due  to  the 
extreme  smoothness  of  their  surface. 

Further,  an  animal  must  always  be  exposed  to  a  possible 
danger  in  the  absorption  of  some  thrombin  from  a  mass  of  clotted 
blood  still  retained  within  the  body,  and  we  know  that  if  a 
quantity  of  active  ferment  be  injected  into  the  blood-stream 
intravascular  dotting  does  result  Under  all  usual  conditions 
this  is  obviated,  the  protective  mechanism  being  of  a  twofold 
character.  First,  it  is  found  that  thrombin  becomes  converted 
very  quickly  into  an  inactive  modification.  Serum,  for  instance, 
very  quickly  loses  its  power  of  inducing  dotting  in  fibrinogen 
solutions.  Secondly,  the  body  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
power  of  making  a  substance,  antithrombin,  which  can  combine 
with  thrombin  forming  a  substance  which  is  quite  inactive  as 
far  as  clotting  is  concerned.  Finally,  there  is  evidence  that 
normal  blood  contains  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance, 
antithrombin,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  the  amount 
present  may  l>e  enormously  increased.  (T.  G.  Br.) 

Pathology  of  the  Blood. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  in  disease  are  probably  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  the  diseases  which  attack  the  body,  for  the  blood 
is  not  only  the  medium  of  respiration,  but  also  of  nutrition,  of 
defence  against  organisms  and  of  many  other  functions,  none 
of  which  can  be  affected  without  oorresponding  alterations 
occurring  in  the  drculating  fluid.  The  immense  majority  of 
these  changes  are,  however,  so  subtle  that  they  escape  detection 
by  our  present  methods.  But  in  certain  directions,  notably 
in  regard  to  the  relations  with  micro-organisms,  changes  in  the 
blood-plasma  can  be  made  out,  though  they  are  not  associated 
in  all  cases  with  changes  in  the  formed  elements  which  float  in 
it,  nor  with  any  obvious  microscopical  or  chemical  alterations. 

The  phenomena  of  immunity  to  the  attacks  of  bacteria  or 
their  toxins,  of  agglutinative  action,  of  opsonic  action,  of  the 
precipitin  tests,  and  of  haemolysis,  are  all  largely 
dependent  on  the  inherent  or  acquirecl  characters 
of  the  blood  serum.     It  is  a  commonplace  that   different 
peqple  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  different 
organisms,  and  different  spedes  of  animals  also  vary  greatly. 
This  "  natural  immunity  "  is  due  partly  to  the  power  possessed 
by  the  leucocytes  or  white  blood  corpusdes  of  taking  into  their 
bodies  and  digesting  or  holding  in  an  inert  state  organisms  which 
reach  the  blood — ^phagocytosis, — ^partly  to  certain  bodies    in 
the  blood  serum  which  have  a  bacteriddal  action,  or  virhose 
presence  enables  the  phagocytes  to  deal  more  easily  with  tbe 
organisms.    This  natural  immunity  can  be  heightened  when 
it  exists,  or  an  artificial  immunity  can  be  produced  in  various 
ways.    Doses  of  organisms  or  their  toxins  can  be  injected  on 
one  or  several  occasions,  and  provided  that  the  lethal   dose 
be  not  reached,  in  most  cases  an  increased  power  of  resistance  is 
produced.    The  organisms  may  be  injected  alive  in  a  virulent 
condition,  or -with  their  virulence  lessened  by  heat  or  cold, 
by  antiseptics,  by  cultivation  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  or  by 
passage  through  other  animals,  or  they  may  first  be  killed*  or 
their  toxins  alone  injected.    The  method  chosen  in  each  ca^e 
depends  on  the  organism  dealt  with.    The  result  of  this  trcAt- 
ment  is  that  in  the  animal  treated  protective  substances  appear 
in  the  serum,  and  these  substances  can  be  transferred  to   the 
serum  of  another  animal  or  of  man;  in  other  words  the  active 
immunity  of  the  experimental  animal  can  be  translated  into 
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tke  passive  immunity  of  mjm.  Acooiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
sabstaaoes  injected  into  the  former,  its  serum  may  be  antitoxic, 
if  it  htt  been  immuniaed  against  any  particular  toxin,  or  anti- 
bacterial, if  against  an  organism.  Familiar  examples  of  these 
iR.  (rf  the  fOTmer  diphtheria  antitoxin,  of  the  latter  anti-plague 
and  anti-typboid  sera.  An  antitoxin  exerts  its  effects  by  actual 
omhinatim  with  the  respective  toxin,  the  combination  being 
iaert  It  b  probable  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  antitoxin  is 
to  be  found  in  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues  and  that  it  passes 
from  them  into  the  Uood.  The  action  of  an  antibacterial  serum 
<kpends  on  the  presence  in  it  of  a  substance  known  as  "  immune- 
body,"  which  has  a  special  affinity  and  power  of  combining 
with  the  bacterium  used.  In  order  that  it  may  exert  this  power 
it  requires  the  presence  of  a  substance  normaJly  present  in  the 
serum  known  as  "complement'*  The  development  of  these 
'*aDti-bodies,"  though  it  has  been  studied  mainly  in  connexion 
vith  bacteria  and  their  toxins,  is  not  confined  to  their  action, 
bet  can  be  demonstrated  in  regard  to  many  other  substances, 
sock  as  ferments,  tissue  cells,  red  corpuscles,  &c.  In  some 
ammab,  for  example,  the  blood  serum  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
isg  the  red  cofpiudes  of  an  animal  of  different  species;  e.g.  the 
Saiaea-pig's  serum  is  "  haemolytic  "  to  the  red  corpuscles  of 
tk  ox.  This  haemolytic  power  (haemolysis)  can  be  increased 
br  repeated  injections  of  rod  corpuscles  from  the  other  am'mal, 
m  this  case  also,  as  in  the  bacterial  case,  by  the  production  and 
action  of  immune-body  and  complement.  The  antiserum  pro* 
ixKtd  in  the  case  of  the  red  corpuscles  may  sometimes,  if  injected 
iaio  the  fixst  animal,  whose  red  corpuscles  were  used,  cause 
ortcBsive  destruction  of  its  red  coxpusdes,  with  haemo- 
gbbtnuria,  and  sometimes  a  fatal  result. 

Opsonic  action  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  substance,  the 
**  opsoahi,**  in  the  serum  of  an  immunized  animal,  which  makes 
the  organism  in  question  more  easily  taken  up  by  the  phagocytes 
Qeacocytcs)  of  the  blood.  The  opsonin  becomes  fixed  to  the 
oc^azisms.  It  is  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  normal  serum, 
bat  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  process  of  immunization; 
aad  the  "  opsonic  index,"  or  relation  between  the  number  of 
erguBsms  taken  up  by  leucocytes  when  treated  with  the  serum 
«f  a  healthy  person  or  "  control,"  and  with  the  serum  of  a 
persan  affertfd  with  any  bacterial  disease  and  under  treatment 
iff  iammnization,  is  regarded  by  some  as  representing  the  degree 

C(  immunity  produCCd. 

Aahidnative  action  is -evidence  of  the  presence  b  a  serum 
of  a  somewhat  similar  set  of  substances,  known  as  "  agglutinins." 
Vhea  a  portion  of  an  antiserum  is  added  to  an  emulsion  of  the 
cocRspoadiag  organism,  the  organisms,  if  they  are  motile,  cease 
£0  move,  and  in  any  case  become  gathered  toother  into  clumps, 
la  all  pcobability  several  different  bodies  are  concerned  in  this 
ptoceaa.  This  reaction,  in  its  practical  applications  at  least, 
■ay  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  of  infection  rather  than  of  im- 
Bndation  as  ordinarily  understood,  for  it  is  fotmd  that  the 
tbod  sexum  ci  patients  suffering  from  typhoid,  Malta  fever, 
(kdoa,  and  many  other  bacterial  diseases,  agglutinates  the 
corresponding  organisms.  This  fact  has  come  to  be  -of  great 
ispectancein  diagnosis. 

The  pcedpitin  test  depends  on  a  somewhat  analogous  reaction. 
If  the  sexum  of  an  animal  be  injected  repeatedly  into  another 
aaiaal  erf  different  q>ecies,  a  "  precipitin  "  appears  in  the  serum 
of  the  animal  treated,  which  causes  a  precipiute  when  added 
CD  (he  serum  of  the  first  animal  The  special  importance  of  this 
ba  is  that  it  can  be  utilized  as  a  method  of  distinguishing 
between  fanmaa  Uood  and  that  of  animals,  which  is  often  of 
iBBpDrtance  in  Bkedical  juxiq;>rudenoe. 

In  this  sommaiy  the  facts  adduced  are  practically  all  biological, 
and  axe  due  to  the  extraordinary  activity  with  which  the  study 
of  bacteriology  (q.v.)  has  been  pursued  in  recent  years.  The 
cheaadtiy  of  the  blood  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  give 
mknaukn  of  clinical  or  diagnostic  importance,  and  notUng 
seed  here  be  added  to  what  is  said  above  on  the  physiology  of 
the  blood.  Enough  has  been  said,  ho.wever,  to  show  the  extra- 
^t&suf  oomplexity  of  the  apparently  simple  blood  serum. 

The  acthods  at  present  cmptoyed  in  examining  the  blood 


clinically  are:  the  enumeration  of  the  r6d  and  #hite  corpuscles 
per  cubic  millimetre;  the  estimation  of  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood;  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  freshly-drawn  blood  and  of  blood  films 
made  upon  cover-glasses,  fixed  and  stained.  In  special  cases  the 
alkalinity  and  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  may  be  ascertained, 
or  the  blood  may  be  examined  bacteriologically.  We  have  no 
universally  accepted  means  of  estimating,  during  life,  the  total 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  though  the  method  of  J.  S.  Haldane 
and  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  in  which  the  total  oxygen  capacity  of  the 
blood  is  estimated,  and  its  total  volume  worked  out  from  that 
datum,  has  seemed  to  promise  important  results  {J own.  of 
Physiol,  vol.  xxv.  p.  331,  1900).  After  death  the  amount  of 
blood  sometimes  seems  to  be  increased,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
"  pernicious  anaemia,"  it  is  certainly  diminished.  But  the  high 
counts  of  red  corpuscles  which  are  occasionally  reported  as 
evidence  of  plethora  or  increase  of  the  total  blood  are  really  only 
indications  of  concentration  of  the  fluid  except  in  certain  rare 
cases.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  examining  blood  diseases, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  blood-unit,  which  is 
always  taken  as  the  cubic  millimetrei  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  units  in  the  body. 

Anaemia  is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  for  all  blood  diseases, 
for  in  almost  all  of  them  the  haemoglobin  is  diminished,  cither 
as  a  result  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  ^g,„f„tg 
corpuscles  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  because  the 
individual  red  corpuscles  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  haemo* 
globtn  than  the  normaL  As'  haemoglobin  is  the  medium  of 
respiratory  interchange,  its  diminution  causes  obvious  symptoms, 
which  are  much  more  easily  appreciated  by  the  patient  than 
those  caused  by  alterations  in  the  plasma  or  the  leucocytes.  It 
is  customary  to  divide  anaemias  into  **  primary  "  and  "  second- 
ary ":  the  primary  are  those  for  which  no  adequate  cause  has 
as  yet  been  discovered;  the  secondary,  those  whose  cause  is 
known.  Among  the  former  are  usually  included  chlorosis, 
pernicious  anaemia,  and  sometimes  the  Icucocythaemias; 
among  the  latter,  the  anaemias  due  to  such  agencies  as  malignant 
disease,  malaria,  chronic  metallic  poisoning,  chronic  haemor- 
rhage, tubercle,  Bright's  disease,  infective  processes,  intestinal 
parasites,  &c.  As  our  knowledge  advances,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction will  probably  be  given  up,  for  the  causes  of  several 
of  the  primary  anaemias  have  been  discovered.  For  example, 
the  anaemia  due  to  botkriocepkalus,  an  intestinal  parasite,  is 
clinically  indistinguishable  from  the  other  forms  of  pernicious 
anaemia  with  which  it  used  to  be  included,  and  leucocythaemia 
has  been  declared  by  LOwit,  though  probably  erroneously,  to 
be  due  to  a  blood  parasite  closely  related  to  that  of  malaria. 
In  all  these  conditions  there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the 
symptoms  produced  and  in  the  pathologiad  anatomy.  The 
general  sjrmptoms  are  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
weakness  and  lassitude,  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  a 
tendency  to  fainting,  and  usually  also  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, headache  and  neuralgia.  The  heart  is  often  dilated,  and 
on  auscultation  the  systolic  murmurs  associated  with  that 
condition  are  heard,  In  fatal  cases  the  internal  organs  are 
found  to  be  pale,  and  very  often  their  cells  contain  an  excessive 
amount  of  fat.  In  many  anaemias  there  is  a  special  tendency 
to  haemorrhage.  Most  of  the  above  symptoms  and  organic 
changes  are  directly  due  to  diminished  respiratory  interchange 
from  the  loss  of  haemoglobin,  and  to  its  effect  on  the  various 
organs  involved.  The  diagnosis  depends  ultimately  in  all  cases 
upon  the  examination  of  the  blood. 

Though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  leucocytes  are  probably 
continually  undergoing  change  even  in  health,  especially  as  the 
result  of  taking  food,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  remains  much 
more  constant.  Through  the  agency  of  some  unknown  mechan- 
ism, the  supply  of  fresh  red  corpuscles  from  the  bone-marrow 
keeps  pace  with  the  destruction  of  effete  corpuscles,  and  in 
health  each  corpuscle  contains  a  definite  and  constant  amount 
of  haemoglobin.  The  disturbance  of  this  arrangement  in 
anaemia  may  be  due  to  loss  or  to  increased  destruction  of  cor* 
pusdes,  to  the  supply  of  g  smaller  number  of  new  onc9»  to  a 
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diminution  .of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  individual 
new  corpuscles^  or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  It  is  most 
easy  to  illustrate  this  by  describing  what  happens  after  a  haemor- 
rhage. If  this  is  smaU,  the  loss  is  replaced  by  the  fuUy-formed 
corpuscles  held  in  reserve  in  the  marrow,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
turbance. If  it  is  larger,  the  amount  of  fluid  lost  is  first  made  up 
by  fluid  drawn  from  the  tissues,  lo  that  the  number  of  corpuscles 
is  apparently  diminished  by  dilution  of  the  blood;  the  ersrthro- 
blasts,  or  formative  red  corpuscles,  of  the  bone-marrow  are 
stimulated  to  proliferation,  and  new  corpuscles  are  quickly 
thrown  into  the  circulation.  These  are  apt,  however,  to  be  smaU 
and  to  contain  a  subnormal  amount  of  haemoglobin,  and  it  is 
only  after  some  time  that  they  are  destroyed  and  their  place 
taken  by  normal  corpuscles.  If  the  loss  has  been  very  great, 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  may  even  be  carried  into  the  blood- 
stream. The  blood  possesses  a  great  power  of  recovery,  if  time 
be  given  it,  because  the  organ  (bone-marrow)  which  forms  so 
many  of  its  elements  never,  in  health,  works  at  high  pressure. 
Only  a  part  of  the  marrow,  the  so-called  red  marrow,  is  normally 
occupied  by  erythroblastic  tissue,  the  rest  of  the  medullary 
cavity  of  the  bones  being  uken  up  by  fat.  If  any  long-continued 
demand  for  red  corpuscles  is  made,  the  fat  is  absorbed,  and  its 
place  gradually  uken  by  red  marrow.  This  compensatory  change 
is  found  in  all  chronic  anaemias,  no  matter  what  their  cause  may 
be,  except  in  some  rare  cases  in  which  the  manow  does  not  react. 

It  is  often  very  difficult,  especially  in  "  secondary  "  anaemias, 
to  say  which  of  the  above  processes  is  mainly  at  work.  In  acute 
anaemias,  such  asthose  associated  with  septicaemia,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  blood  destruction  plays  the  principal  part.  But  if 
the  cause  of  anaemia  is  a  chronic  one,  a  gastric  cancer,  for 
instance,  though  there  may  possibly  be  an  increased  amount  of 
destruction  of  corpuscles  in  some  cases,  and  though  there  is  often 
loss  by  haemorrhage,  the  cancer  interferes  with  nutrition,  the 
bk)od  is  impoverished  and  does  not  nourish  the  erythroblasts 
in  the  marrow  suflSciently,  and  the  new  corpuscles  which  are 
turned  out  are  few  and  poor  in  haemoglobin.  In  chronic 
anaemias,  regeneration  always  goes  on  side  by  side  with  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  state  of  the  blood 
in  these  conditions  gives  the  measure,  not  of  the  amount  of 
destruction  which  is  taking  place  so  much  as  of  the  amount  of 
regeneration  of  which  the  organism  is  capable.  The  evidence  of 
destruction  has  often  to  be  sought  for  in  other  organs,  <Mr  in 
secretions  or  excretions. 

Of  the  so-called  primary  anaemias  the  most  common  is 
chlorosis,  an  anaemia  whidi  occurs  only  in  the  female  sex, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  as  a  rule.  Its 
symptoms  are  those  caused  by  a  diminution  of  haemoglobin, 
and  though  it  is  never  directly  fatal,  and  is  extremely  amenable 
to  treatment  with  iron  preparations,  its  subjects  very  frequently 
suffer  from  relapses  at  varying  intervals  after  the  first  attack. 
Its  causation  is  probably  complex.  Bad  hygienic  conditions, 
over-fatigue,  want  of  proper  food,  especially  of  the  iron-contain- 
ing proteids  of  meat,  the  strain  put  upon  the  blood  and  blood- 
forming  organs  by  the  accession  of  puberty  and  the  occurrence 
of  menstruation,  all  probably  play  a  part  in  it.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  internal  secretions  may  be  concerned  in  stimtilat- 
ing  the  bone-marrow,  and  that  in  the  female  sex  in  particular 
the  genital  organs  may  act  in  this  way.  Imperfect  assumption 
of  function  by  these  organs  at  puberty,  caused  perhaps  by  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  might  lead  to  slug^shness 
in  the  bone-marrow,  and  to  the  supply  to  the  blood  of  the 
pooriy-formed  corpuscles  deficient  in  haemoglobin  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  Chlorosis  is  the  type  of  anaemias 
from  imperfect  blood-formation.  Lorrain  Smith  has  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  total  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
body  is  not  diminished  in  this  disease,  but  that  the  blood-plasma 
is  greatly  increased  in  amount,  so  that  the  haemoglobin  is  diluted 
and  the  amount  in  each  blood-unit  greatly  lessened. 

Pernicums  Anaemia  is  a  rarer  disease  than  chlorosis,  occurs 
usually  later  in  life,  and  is  distributed  neariy  equally  between 
the  two  sexes.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  because  of  its 
almost  uniformly  fatal  termination,  though  its  downward  course 


is  generally  broken  by  temporary  improvement  on  one  or  more 
occasions.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  progresuve  anaemia, 
in  which  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  usually  plays  a  large  part, 
and  nervous  symptoms  are  common,  and  they  become  at  last 
much  more  severe  than  those  of  any  secondary  anaemia.  The 
patient  may  die  in  the  first  attack,  but  more  usually,  when  things 
seem  to  be  at  their  worst,  improvement  sets  in,  either  spon- 
taneously or  as  the  result  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  slowly 
regains  apparent  health.  This  remission  may  be  followed  by  a 
relapse,  that  again  by  a  remission,  and  so  on,  but  as  a  rule  the 
disttue  is  fatal  within,  at  the  outside,  two  or  three  years. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  known.  It  seems  probable 
indeed  that  the  causal  factors  are  numerous.  Severe  malarial 
infection,  syphilis,  pregnancy,  chronic  gastro-intestinal  disease, 
chronic  gas-poisoning,  are  all,  in  different  cases,  known  to  have 
been  causally  associated  with  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
genital weakness  of  the  bone-manow  has  often  to  do  with  its 
production,  as  in  many  cases  a  family  or  hereditary  history  of 
the  disease  can  be  obtained.  The  condition  is  now  regarded  as 
a  chronic  toxaemia,  partly  because  of  the  dinical  symptoms 
and  pathok>gical  appearances,  partly  because  analogous  con- 
ditions can  be  produced  experimentally  by  such  poisons  as 
saponin  and  toluylendiamin,  and  partly  because  of  the  facts  of 
bothriaeepkalus  anaemia.  The  site  of  production  of  the  toxin, 
or  toxins,  for  it  is  possible  that  several  may  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  blood,  is  possibly  not  always  the  same,  but  must  often 
be  the  alimentary  canal,  as  bothiouphalms  anarmta  proves. 
Not  all  perKns  affected  with  this  intestinal  tapeworm  contract 
the  disease,  but  only  those  in  whose  intestines  the  worm  is  dead 
and  decomposing  or  sometimes  only  "sick."  The  expulsion 
of  the  worm  puts  an  end  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxin  and  the 
patients  recover.  No  adequate  explanation  of  the  formation 
of  the  toxin  in  the  immense  majority  of  the  cases,  in  which  there 
is  no  tapeworm,  has  yet  been  given.  ^  It  is  certain  that  no 
organism  as  yet  known  is  concerned. 

This  toxaemia  affects  the  marrow  and  through  it  the  blood, 
the  gastro-intestinal  a|q;>aratus  and  the  nervous  system,  especi- 
ally the  spinal  cord,  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases. 
The  effect  upon  the  manow  is  to  alter  the  tjrpe  erf  red  corpuscle 
formation,  causing  a  reversion  to  the  embryonic  condition,  in 
which  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  large  (megaloblasts),  and 
the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  formed  from  them  are  also  large,  are 
apparently  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  adult,  and  easily  break 
down,  as  the  deposits  of  iron  in  the  Uver,  ^een,  kidneys  and 
marrow  prove.  Whether  this  reversion  is  due  to  an  exhaustion 
of  the  normal  process  or  to  an  inhibition  of  it  b  not  definitely 
known.  The  residt  is  that  the  circulating  red  corpuscles  are 
enormously  diminished;  it  is  usual  to  find  1,000,000  or  less  in 
the  cubic  millimetre  instead  of  the  normal  5,000,000.  Though 
the  haemoglobin  is  of  course  absolutely  diminished,  it  is  always, 
in  severe  cases,  present  in  relatively  higher  percentage  than  the 
red  corpuscles,  because  the  average  red  corpuscle  is  laiiger  and 
contains  more  haemoglobin  than  the  normal.  The  large 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  (megaloblasts)  with  which  the  marrow 
is  crowded,  often  appear  in  the  blood. 

Other  anaemias,  such  as  those  known  as  lympkadtmoma,  or 
Hodgkin's  disease,  spienic  anaemia,  ckloroma,  Uticanaefmia  and 
the  anaemia  pseudo-Uncaemica  of  children,  need  not  be  described 
here,  as  they  are  either  rare  or  their  occurrence  or  nature  is  still 
too  much  under  discussion,  i 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  Uood  bears 
no  consunt  or  necessary  relation  to  the  number  or  condition 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  their  variations  depend 
on  entirely  different  conditions.  The  number  in  the 
cubic  millimetre  is  usually  about  7000,  but  may  vary 
in  health  from  5000  to  xo,ooo.  A  diminution  in  their  number 
is  known  as  Uucopenia,  and  is  found  in  starvation,  in  some 
infective  diseases,  as  for  example  in  tsrphoid  fever,  in  malaria 
and  Malta  fever,  and  in  pernicious  anaemia.  An  increase  is 
very  much  more  frequent,  and  is  known  as  teucocylcsis,  though 
in  this  tend  is  usually  connoted  a  relative  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutroj^e  kuoocytcs. 
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\  occurs  under  a  great  variety  of  conditionSp  normally 
10  a  sGght  extent  during  digestion,  during  pregnancy,  and  after 
violeDt  ezerdse,  and  abnormally  after  haemorrhage,  in  the  course 
of  infianunations  and  many  infective  diseases,  in  malignant 
disease,  in  such  toxic  states  as  uraemia,  and  after  the  ingestion 
of  AudeiA  and  other  substances.  It  does  not  occur  in  some 
infective  HiM>»«»  the  most  important  of  which  are  typhoid  fever, 
salaria,  influenza,  measles  and  uncomplicated  tuberculosis, 
la  all  cases  where  it  is  sufficiently  severe  and  long  continued, 
the  reserve  space  in  the  bone-marrow  b  filled  up  by  the  active 
proliferation  of  the  leucocytes  normally  foimd  there,  and  is  used 
IS  a  nursery  for  the  leucocytes  required  in  the  blood.  In  many 
OSes  leococytosis  b  known  to  be  associated  with  the  defence  of 
the  organism  from  injurious  influences,  and  its  amount  depends 
QD  the  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  attack  and  the  power 
of  resistances  There  may  be  an  increase  in  the  proportions 
piesent  in  the  blood  of  lymphocytes  {lympkocytosis),  and  of 
*^ffiT>hilr  ceDs  (tosimopkilia).  This  latter  change  is  associated 
^Kdaliy  with  some  forms  of  asthma,  with  certain  skin  diseases, 
aod  with  the  presence  of  animal  parasites  in  the  body,  such  as 
aAkylostoma  and  filaria.. 

Ihe  dbease  in  which  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
ii  greatest  b  Uauccj^kaemia  or  leucaemia.  There  are  two  main 
fiBiiiif  ^""^  ^  thb  disease,  in  both  of  which  there  are 
anaemia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
^ods,  or  of  either  of  them,  leucocytic  hypertrophy  of  the 
base-Quirrow,  and  deposits  of  leucocytes  in  the  liver,  kidney 
and  other  organs.  The  difloence  lies  in  the  kind  of  leucocytes 
peacttt  in  excess  in  the  blood,  blood-forming  organs  and 
dcpQsts  in  the  tissues.  In  the  one  form  these  are  lymphocytes, 
which  are  found  in  health  mainly  in  the  marrow,  the  blood  itself, 
the  lynph  glands  and  in  the  lymphatic  tissue  round  the  ali- 
BCBtary  canal;  in  the  other  they  are  the  kinds  of  leucocytes 
aenaally  found  in  the  bone-marrow — myelocytes,  neutrophile, 
bisophile  and  eosinophile,  and  polymorphonuclear  ceUs,  also 
Eeatropliile,  basophile  and  eosinophile.  The  clinical  course  of 
the  two  fcrams  may  differ.  The  first,  known  as  lymphatic 
leiicaemia  or  lympkaemia^  may  be  acute,  and  prove  fatal  in  a 
iew  weeks  or  even  days  with  rapidly  advandng  anaemia,  or 
Buy  be  chronic  and  last  for  one  or  two  years  or  longer.  The 
seoood,  known  as  ^leno-myelogenous  leucaemia  or  mydacmiot 
is  almost  always  chronic,  and  may  last  for  several  years.  Re- 
ccvery  docs  not  take  place,  though  remissions  may  occur.  The 
ase  of  the  X-rays  has  been  fpund  to  influence  the  course  of  this 
drscaae  very  favourably.  The  most  recent  view  of  the  pathology 
cl  the  disease  b  that  it  b  due  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  bone- 
siaxrow  leuoocjrtes,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  tumour 
growth  and  caused  by  the  removal  of  some  controlling  mechanism 
rather  thao  by  stimulation.  The  anaemia  accompanying  the 
iacase  b  due  partly  to  the  leucocyte  overgrowth,  which  takes 
cp  the  wpacK  in  the  marrow  belonging  of  right  to  red  corpuscle 
ioraiatioa  and  interferes  with  iL  (G.L.G.) 

BL0OI>>LCTTniO.  There  are  certain  morbid  conditions  when 
a  patient  nay  obtain  marked  reUef  from  the  abstraction  of  a 
certain  amount  of  blood,  from  three  or  four  ounces  up  to  twenty 
thirty  in  extreme  cases.  Thb  may  be  effected  by  vene- 
or  the  application  of  leeches,  or  more  rarely  by  cupping 
1 9.).  Unfortunately,  in  years  gone  by,  blood-letting  was  used  to 
soch  exceas,  as  a  cure  for  almost  every  known  disease,  that  public 
3Fcaon  is  now  extremely  opposed  to  iL  In  certain  pathological 
cooditaotts,  however,  it  brings  relief  and  saves  life  when  no  other 
woold  act  with  sufficient  promptness  to  take  its  place. 

in  which  the  blood  b  usually  withdrawn  from 
the  oecfian-hasilic  vein  of  tht  arm,  has  the  dbadvantage  that  it 
cas  ooly  be  performed  1^  the  medical  man,  and  that  the  patient's 
fr>r%ds  are  generally  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea.  But  the 
l^JiliiC  are  not  nearly  so  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  leeches; 
ud  as  the  nurse  in  charge  can  be  instructed  to  use  these  if 
occasioQ  arises,  thb  b  the  form  of  blood-letting  usually  practised 
t»day.  From  one  to  twelve  leeches  are  applied  at  the  time, 
the  avemcc  leech  withdrawing  some  two  drachms  of  bkxMf. 
ShoofaS  thaa  prove  insofficipit,  as  much  again  can  be  aUimcted 


by  the  Immediate  application  of  hot  fomentations  to  the  wounds. 
Ihey  should  always  be  applied  over  some  bony  prominence, 
that  pressure  may  be  effectively  used  to  stop  the  haemorrhage 
afterwards.  They  should  never  be  placed  over  superficial  veins, 
or  where  there  b  much  loose  subcutaneous  tissue.  If ,  as  b  often 
the  case,  there  b  any  difficulty  in  making  them  bite,  the  skin 
should  be  pricked  at  the  desired  spot  with  the  point  of  a  sterilized 
needle,  and  the  leech  will  then  atuch  itself  without  further 
trouble.  Also  they  must  be  left  to  fall  off  of  their  own  accord, 
the  nurse  never  dragging  them  forcibly  off.  If  cold  and  pressure 
fail  to  stop  the  subsequent  haemorrhage,  a  little  powdeied  alum 
or  other  styptic  may  be  inserted  in  the  wound.  The  following  are 
the  main  indications  for  their  use,  though  in  some  cases  they  are 
better  replaced  by  venesection,  (i)  For  stagnation  of  blood  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  constant  dyspnoea,  cyanosb,  &c. 
In  acute  lung  disease,  the  sudden  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  throws  such  an  increased  strain  on  the 
right  ventricle  that  it  may  dilate  to  the  verge  of  paralysb;  but 
by  lessening  the  total  volume  of  blood,  the  heart's  work  b 
lightened  for  a  time,  and  the  danger  at  the  moinent  tided  over. 
Thb  b  a  condition  frequently  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of 
acute  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  bronchitb,  when  the  obstruction 
b  in  the  lungs,  the  heart  being  normaL  But  the  same  result  is 
also  met  with  as  a  result  of  ^ure  of  compensation  with  back 
pressure  in  certain  forms  of  heart  disease  iq.v.).  (2)  To  lower 
arterial  tension.  In  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
(before  coma  has  supervened),  when,  the  heart  b  working 
Vigorously  and  the  tension  of  the  pulse  b  high,  a  timdy- vene- 
section may  lead  to  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  by  lowering  the 
blood  pressure  and  so  giving  the  blood  in  the  ruptured  vessel 
an  opportunity  to  coagulate.  (3)  In  various  convulsive  attacks, 
as  in  acute  uraemia. 

BLOOD-MONEY,  coDoquiaUy,  the  reward  for  betraying  a 
criminal  to  justice.  More  strictly  it  b  used  of  the  money-penalty 
paid  in  old  days  by  a  murderer  to  the  kinsfolk  of  his  victim. 
These  fines  completely  protected  the  offender  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  injured  family.  The  system  was  common  among  the 
Scandinavbn  and  Teutonic  races  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christbnlty,  and  a  scale  of  payments,  graduated  according  to 
the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  was  fixed  by  laws,  which  further 
settled  who  could  exact  the  blood-money,  and  who  were  entitled 
to  share  it  Homicide  was  not  the  only  crime  thus  expiable: 
blood-money  could  be  exacted  for  ail  crimes  of  violence.  Some 
acts,  such  as  killing  any  one  in  a  church  or  while  asleep,  or  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ro3ral  palace,  were  "  bot-less  ";  and  the 
death  penalty  was  inflicted.  Such  a  criminal  was  outlawed,  and 
hb  enemies  could  kill  him  wherever  they  found  him. 

BLOODSTONE,  the  popular  name  of  the  mineral  heliotrope, 
which  b  a  variety  of  dark  green  chalcedony  or  plasma,  with 
bright  red  spots,  splashes  and  streaks.  The  green  colour  is  due 
to  a  chloritic  mineral;  the  red  to  haematite.  Some  coarse  kipds 
are  opaque,  resembling  in  this  respect  jasper,  and  some  writers 
have  sought  to  restrict  the  name  "bloodstone"  to  green  jasper, 
with  red  markings,  thus  making  heliotrope  a  translucent  aifd 
bloodstone  an  opaque  stone,  but,  though  convenient,  such  a 
dbtinction  b  not  generally  recognized.  A  good  deal  of  bloodstone 
comes  from  India,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Deccan  traps,  and  is  cut 
and  polished  at  Cambay.  The  stone  b  used  for  scab,  knife- 
handles  and  various  trivial  ornaments.  Bloodstone  b  not  very 
widely  distributed,  but  is  found  in  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Isle 
of  Rum  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  few  other  localities. 
Haematite  (Gr.  a7fia,  blood),  or  native  peroxide  of  iron,  is  also 
sometimes  called  "  bloodstone.*' 

Bloom  (from  A.S.  Mdma,  a  flower),  the  blossom  of  flowering 
plants,  or  the  powdery  film  on  the  skin  of  fresh-picked  fruit; 
hence  applied  to  the  suriace  of  newly-minted  coins  or  to  a  cloudy 
appearance  on  the  varnish  of  painting  due  to  mobture;  also, 
in  metallurgy,  a  term  used  of  the  rough  billets  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  have  undergone  a  preliminary  hammering  or  rolling,  and 
are  ready  for  further  working. 

BLOOMER*  AMEUA  JENKS  (1818-1894),  American  dress- 
reforms  and  women's  rights  advocate,  was  bom  at  Homer.  New 
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York,  on  the  27th  of  May  i8id.  After  her  marriage  in  1840  she 
established  a  periodical  odled  The  Lily,  which  had  some  success. 
In  X849  she  took  up  the  idea — previously  originated  by  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Smith  Miller — of  a  reform  in  woman's  dress,  and  the 
wearing  of  a  short  skirt,  with  loose  trousers,  gathered  round  the 
ankles.  The  name  of "  bloomers  "  gradually  became  popularly 
attached  to  any  divided-skirt  or  knidcerbocker  dress  for  women. 
Until  her  death  on  the  30th  of  December  1894  Mrs  Bloomer  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  temperance  campaign  and  in  that  for 
woman's  suffrage. 

BLOOMFIELD,  MAURICE  (1855-  )>  American  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  bom  on  the  33rd  of  February  1855,  in  Bielitz, 
Austrian  Silesia.  He  went  to  the  United  States  in  1167,  and  ten 
years  later  graduated  from  Furman  University,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  He  then  studied  Sanskrit  at  Yale,  xmder  W.  D. 
Whitney,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  to  which  university  he  returned 
as  associate  professor  in  i88x  after  a  stay  of  two  years  in  Berlin 
and  Leipzig,  and  soon  afterwards  was  promoted  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology.  His  papers  in  the  A  merican 
Journal  of  Phildogy  number  «  few  in  comparative  linguistics, 
such  as  those  on  assimilation  and  adaptation  in  congeneric 
classes  of  words,  and  many  valuable  "  Contributions  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Vedas,"  and  he  is  best  known  as  a  student 
of  the  Vedas.  He  translateid,  for  Max-Mailer's  Sacred  Books  of 
the  £ai/,the  Hymns  of  the  Atharva- Veda  (1897);  contributed  to 
the  Btihler-Kiclhom  Crundriss  der  indo-arischen  PhUologie  und 
Alterlumskunde  the  section  "  The  Atharva- Veda  and  the  Gopatha 
BriLhmaiut "  (1899);  was  first  to  edit  the  Kaucika-Satra  <x89o), 
and  in  1907  published,  in  the  Harvard  Oriental  series,  A  Vedie 
Concordanu.  In  1905  be  published  Cerberus,  the  Dog  of  Hades,  a 
study  in  comparative  myUiology. 

BLOOMFIELD,  ROBERT  (1766-1823),  English  poet,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  at  the  village  of  Honington,  Suffolk,  on  the  3rd 
of  Decembier  x  766.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  a 
farmer,  but  he  was  too  small  and  frail  for  field  labour,  and  four 
years  later  he  came  to  London  to  work  for  a  shoemaker.  The 
poem  that  made  his  reputation.  The  Farmer's  Boy,  was  written 
in  a  garret  in  Bell  Alley.  The  manuscript,  declined  by  several 
publishers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capell  Lofft,  who  arranged  for 
its  publication  with  woodcuts  by  Bewick  in  x  800.  The  success  of 
the  poem  was  remarkable,  over  35,000  copies  being  sold  in  the 
next  two  years.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  his  Rural  Tales  (x8o2).  News  from  the  Farm  (X804),  Wild 
Flowers  (x8o6)  and  The  Banks  of  Uie  Wye  (181  x).  InfluenUal 
friends  attempted  to  provide  for  Bloomfield,  but  ill-health  and 
possibly  faults  of  temperament  prevented  the  success  of  these 
efforts,  and  the  poet  died  in  poverty  at  Shefford,  Bedfordshire, 
on  the  X9th  of  Augtist  1823.  His  Remains  in  Poetry  and  Verse 
appeared  in  18^4. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a  town  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
about  x3  m.  W.  of  New  York,  and  directly  adjoiiung  the  city  of 
Newark  on  the  N.  Pop.  (i 900)  9668,  of  whom  2 267  were  foreign- 
bora:  (i905,statecensus)  11,668;  (19x0),  15,070.  Area,5'42sq.ixL 
Bloomfield  is  served  by  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  railways,  and  by  several  electric  lines  connect- 
ing with  Newark,  Montclair,  Orange,  East  Orange  and  other 
neighbouring  places.  It  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Newark  and 
New  York,  is  the  seat  of  a  German  theological  school  (Presby- 
terian, 1869)  and  has  the  Jarvie  Memorial  library  ( X902).  There 
is  a  Central  Green,  and  in  1908  land  was  acquired  for  another 
park.  Among  the  town's  manufactures  are  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  paper,  electric  elevators,  electric  lamps,  rubber  goods, 
safety  pins,  hats,  cream  separators,  brushes  and  novelties.  The 
value  of  the  town's  factory  products  increased  from  $3,370,934 
in  1900  to  $4,6451483  in  i905>  or  37-8%.  First  settled  about 
1670-X675  by  the  Dutch  and  by  New  Englanders  from  the 
Newark  colony,  Bloomfield  was  long  a  part  of  Newark,  the 
principal  settlement  at  first  being  known  as  Wardsesson.  In 
1796  it  was  named  Bloomfield  in  honour  of  General  Joseph 
Bloomfield  (X7S3-X823),  who  served  (i775-»778)  in  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  reaching  the  rank  of  major,  was 
governor  of  New  Jeney  in  1801-1802  and  i8«j'i8ia,  briffsdier- 


general  in  the  United  States  army  during  the  War  of  x8x3,  and 
a  Democratic  represenutive  in  Congress  from  18x7  to  182 1. 
The  township  of  Bloomfield  was  incorporated  in  181 2.  From  it 
were  subsequently  set  off  Belleville  (1839),  Montclair  (1868)  and 
Glen  Ridge  (X895). 

BLOOMINGTON,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  about 
X25  XXL  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (X890)  20,484;  (1900}  23,286, 
of  whom  36x1  were  foreign-bom,  there  being  a  large  German 
element;  (19x0  census)  25,768.  The  dty  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Qeveland,  Chicago, 
Cindimati  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railways, 
and  by  electric  inter-urban  lines.  Bloomington  is  the  seat  of 
the  Illinois  Weileyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal,  co- 
educational, founded  in  X850),  which  comprises  a  college  of 
liberal  arts,  an  academy,  a  college  of  law,  a  college  of  music  and 
a  school  of  oratory,  and  in  1907  had  X350  students.  In  the  town 
of  NouiAL  (pop.  in  X900, 3795),  2  m.  north  of  Bloomington,  are 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  (opened  at  Bloomington 
in  1857  and  removed  to  its  present  site  in  i860),  one  of  the  first 
normal  schools  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  state  soldiers' 
orphans'  home  (1869).  Bloomington  has  a  public  library,  and 
Franklin  and  Miller  parks;  among  its  principal  buildings  are 
the  court  house,  built  of  noarble,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  building. 
Among  the  maniifacturing  establishments  are  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  induding  the  large  shops  of  the  Chicago  &A]ton 
railway,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments,  flour 
and  grist  mills,  printing  and  publishing  establishments,  a  caramel 
factory  and  lumber  factories.  The  value  of  the  dt/s  factory 
products  increased  from  $3,0x1,899  in  X900  to  $5,777,000  in 
X905,  or  91*8%.  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  in  and  near 
the  dty,  and  the  dty  is  situated  in  a  fine  farming  region. 
Bloomington  derives  its  name  from  Blooming  Grove,  a  small 
forest  which  was  crossed  by  the  trails  leading  from  the  Galena 
lead  mines  to  Southem  Illinois^  from  Lake  Michigan  to  St  Louis, 
and  from  the  Eastem  to  the  far  Westem  states.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  X822,  but  the  town  was  not  formally  founded 
imtil  X83X,  when  it  became  the  county-seat  of  McLean  county. 
The  first  dty  charter  was  obtained  in  1850,  and  in  X857  the 
public  school  system  was  established.  In  1856  Bloomington 
was  the  meeting  place  of  a  state  convention  called  by  the  Illinois 
editors  who  were  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (see 
Decatux).  This  was  the  first  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Illinois;  axnong  the  delegates  were  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Richard  Yates,  John  M.  Palmer  and  Owen  Lovejoy.  The  city 
has  been  the  residence  of  a  number  of  prominent  men,  including 
David  Davis  (x8 15-1886),  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
Sutes  Supreme  Court  in  X862-X877,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  i877->x883,  and  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  in  X88X-X883;  Governor  John  M.  Haioilton  (1847-1905), 
(Governor  Joseph  W.  Filer  (b.  X840);  and  Adlai  Ewing 
Stevenson  (b.  X835),  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  in 
1875-X877  and  X879-X88X,  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  in  x893'-x897.  Bloomington's  prosperity  increased  after 
1867,  when  coal  was  first  successfully  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  Transaciions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for 
1905  may  be  found  a  paper,  "  The  Bloomington  Cooventiob  of  1856 
and  Those  Who  Partiapated  in  it."  ^ 

BLOOMINGTON,  a  dty  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  Monroe  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  45  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
C1890)  40x8;  (1900)  6460,  induding  396  negroes;  (19x0)  S838. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisvflle  and  the 
Indianapolis  Southem  (Illinois  Central)  railways.  Bloomington 
is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  University  (co-educational  since  x868), 
established  as  a  sute  seminary  in  X820,  and  as  Indiana  College 
in  1828,  and  chartered  as  the  State  university  in  X838;  in  1907- 
1908  it  had  80  instractors,  205 x  students,  and  a  library  of  65.000 
volumes;  its  school  of  law  was  established  in  1842,  suspended 
in  X877  and  re-established  in  X889;  its  school  of  medicine  was 
established  in  1903;  but  most  of  the  medical  course  is  g^vcn 
in  Indianapolis;  a  graduate  school  was  organised  in  X904;  aod 
a  summer  school  (or  summer  term  of  eleven  weeks)  was  first 
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bdd  IB  X905.  Dr  Dftvid  Starr  Jordan  was  the  first  pfeaident  of 
the  anivosity  in  iSSs-iSqi,  when  it  was  thorougiily  reorganized 
aod  its  cnrricolum  put  on  the  basis  of  major  subjects  and  depart- 
meots.  The  tiniversity's  biological  station  is  on  Winona  Lake, 
Rosdnsko  county.  Among  the  manufoctures  of  Bloomington 
are  fumitare  and  wooden  ware.  Thexe  are  valuable  limestone 
qtoiries  in  the  vidnity.    The  dty  was  first  settled  about  z8i8. 

BLOOMSBUROp  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  ColumMa 
ooonty,  Pennsylvanja,  U.S.A.,  on  Fishing  Creek,  a  m.  from  its 
amflnence  with  the  Susquehanna,  and  about  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Illkes-Barre.  P<^  (1890)  4635;  (1900)  6x70  (2x3  foreign- 
bom);  (1910)  7413.  It  is  served  by  the  Ddaware,  Ladiawaxma 
k  Westam,  tbe  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  the  Bloomsbuiig 
k  Sullivan  and  the  Susquehanna,  Bloomsburg  &  Berwick 
nihrajs  (the  last  two  only  30  m.  and  39  m.  long  respectivdy); 
tixl  is  connected  with  Berwick,  Catawissa  and  Danville  by 
dectric  fines.  The  town  is  built  on  a  bluff  commanding  ex- 
teosive  views.  Among  the^  manufactures  of  Bloomsburg  are 
nilway  cars,  carriages,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  furniture,  carpets, 
vizt-diawing  machines  and  gun  carriages.  Iron  ore  was  for- 
Beriy  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  town  is  the 
sat  of  a  state  normal  school,  established  as  such  in  1869. 
Bloomsbarg  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1802,  beoune  the  county- 
sat  in  1846,  and  was  incorporated  in  1870. 

BLOmrr,  CHARLES  (1654-1693),  English  author,  was  bom 
tt  Upper  HoUoway  on  the  27th  of  April  X654.  His  father, 
Sir  Henry  Blount  (x6o2-x682),  was  the  author  of  a  Voyage  to 
&€  Ltfomi,  describing  his  own  travels.  He  gavo  his  son  a  auref ul 
edixation,  and'is  sakl  to  have  helped  him  in  his  Anima  Mundi; 
»  A%  HiOorieal  ffanaHou  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Anlients  concern- 
»f  Jf  as*!  Sotd  after  his  Life,  according  to  unenlightened  Nature 
(1679),  which  gave  great  offence  by  the  sceptical  views  expressed 
ia  iL  It  was  suppreaed  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
even  bomt  by  some  over-zealous  official,  but  a  re-issue  was 
permitted.  Blount  was  an  admirer  of  Hobbes,  and  published 
bis  "  Last  Savings  "  (1679),  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  extracts 
from  The  Letiathan.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  or  the 
Oripnai  of  Idolatry,  together  with  the  Political  Institution  of  the 
Ge«t3e^  SacrifUes  (1680)  attracted  severe  criticism  on  the  ground 
that  in  deprecating  the  evib  of  priestcraft  Blount  was  attacking 
Christianity  itself.  His  best-known  book.  The  Two.  First  Boohs 
ef  PkSostratus  concerning  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus  .  .  . 
(16S0),  is  said  to  have  been  prohibited  in  1693,  chiefly  on  account 
oi  the  notes,  whkh  are  stated  by  Bayle  (note,  i.v.  ApoUonius)  to 
bave  been  taken  mainly  from  a  MS.  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
Bkmnc  contributed  materially  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
OB  xhe  fie^om  cA  the  press,  with  two  pamphlets  (1693)  by 
"  Phtlopatxis,"  mainly  derived  from  Milton's  Areopagitica. 
He  afao  laid  a  successful  trap  for  the  censor,  Edmund  Bohun. 
Tader  the  name  of  "Junius  Brutus"  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
rstitkd  "  King  William  and  Qaten  Mary  Conquerois."  The 
title-page  set  forth  the  theory  of  the  justice  of  title  by  conquest, 
vbich  Bkmnt  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  Bohun.  It  was  duly 
bcTBsed,  but  was  ordered  by  the-  House  of  Commons  to  be 
bunt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  being  diametrically  opposed 
to  titf  attitude  of  William's  government  on  the  subject.  These 
prtceedings  showed  the  futility  of  the  censorship,  and  hastened 
itsovothrow. 

Blooat  had  bBcn  in  love  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and, 
a  despair  of  overcoming  her  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  such 
a  laaniage,  shot  himself  in  the  head.  He  survived  for  some 
tiac.  refusing  help  except  from  his  sister-in-law.  Alexander 
Pepe  asserted  (BpHogae  to  the  Satires,  Note«  i.  xa4)  that  he 
woaaded  hxmaelf  in  the  arm,  pretending  to  k31  himself,  and  that 
tlie  result  was  fatal  contxary  to  his  expectations.  He  died  in 
AagBst  1693. 

Shortly  before  his  death  a  ccOectioQ  of  his  pamphlets  and  private 
papets  was  printed  with  a  preface  by  Charles  Gildon.  under  the  title 
^Jhe  Orveies  of  Reason.    His  Miscdianeeus  Worhs  (1695)  is  a  fuller 
bythesanie 


nomr  (or  Bluxt),  EDWARD  (b.  1565?),  the  printer,  in 
Isaac  Jaggard,  of  Mr  WSliam  Shakespwes 


Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the 
true  Originall  Copies  (1623),  usually  known  as  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  John 
Heming  (d.  X630)  and  Henry  0>ndell  (d.  1627),  both  of  whom 
had  been  Shakespeare's  colleagues  at  the  Globe  theatre,  but  as 
Blount  combined  the  functions  of  printer  and  editor  on  other 
occasions,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  he  to  some  extent  edited 
the  first  folio.  The  Stationers'  Register  states  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Ralph  Blount  or  Blunt,  merchant  tailor  of  London,  and 
apprenticed  himself  in  1578  for  ten  years  to  William  Ponsonby,  a 
stationer.  He  became  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in 
X588.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  publications  are 
Giovanni  Florio's  Italian*English  dictionary  and  his  translation 
of  Montaigne,  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  and  the  Sixe  Court 
Comedies  of  John  Lyly.  He  himself  translated  Ars  A  uUca,  or  the 
Courjtier's  Arte  (X607)  from  the  Italian  of  Lorenzo  Ducci,  and 
Christian  Polide  (1632)  from  the  Spanish  of  Juan  de  Santa 
Maria. 

BLOUirr,  THOMAS  (1618-1679),  English  antiquarian,  was  the 
son  of  one  Myles  Blount,  of  Orleton  in  Herefordshire.  He  was 
boxn  at  Bordesley,  Worcestershire.  Few  details  of  his  life  are 
known.  It  appears  that  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  but,  beinga  xealous  Roman  Catholic .  his  religion  interfered 
considerably  with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Retiring  to  his 
estate  at  Orleton,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  as 
an  amateur,  and  also  read  widely  in  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
He  died  at  Orieton  on  the  26th  of  December  1679.  His  principal 
works  aro  Clossographia;  or,  a  dictionary  interpreting  the  hard 
words  of  whatsoever  language,  now  used  in  our  refined  English 
tongue  (1656,  reprinted  in  1707),  which  went  through  several 
editions  and  remains  most  amusing  and  instructive  reading; 
NomoleMcon:  a  law  dictionary  inlerpraing  such  difficult  and 
obscure  words  and  terms  as  are  found  either  in  our  common  or 
statute,  ancient  or  modem  lawes  (1670;  third  edition,  with 
additions  by  W.  Nelson,  17x7);  and  Fragmenta  AntiquUatis: 
Ancient  Tenures  of  land,  and  jocular  customs  of  some  mannors 
(X679;  enlarged  by  J.  Beckwith  and  republished,  with  additions 
by  H.  M.  Beckwith,  in  1815;  again  revised  and  enlarged  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  X874).  Blount's  Boscobel  (1651),  giving  an  account 
of  (Hiaries  II.'s  preservation  after  Worcester,  with  the  addition  of 
the  king's  own  account  dictated  to  Pepys,  has  been  edited  with 
a  bibliography  by  C.  G.  Thomas  (1894). 

BLOUNT,  SIR  THOMAS  POPE  (1649-1697).  English  author, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blount  and  brother  of  Charles  Blount 
iq.v.),  was  bom  at  Upper  HoUoway  on  the  12th  of  September 
1649.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Tittenhanger  on  his  mother's 
death  in  1678,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  represented  the  borough  of  St  Albans  in  the  two  last  parlia- 
ments of  Charles  II.  and  was  knight  of  the  shire  from  the  revolu* 
tion  till  his  death.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Caesar,  by  whom  he  had  Avt  sons  and  nine  daughters.  He  died 
at  Tittenhanger  on  the  30th  of  June  X697.  His  Censura  cde- 
brorum  authorum  sive  tractatus  in  quo  varia  virorum  doctorum  de 
darissimis  cujusque  sectdi  scriptoribus  judicia  traduntur  (1690) 
was  originally  compiled  for  Blount's  own  use,  and  is  a  dictionary 
in  chronological  order  of  what  various  eminent  writers  have  said 
about  one  another.  This  necessarily  involved  enormous  labour 
in  Blount's  time.  It  was  published  at  (Seneva  in  1694  with  all 
the  quotations  from  modem  languages  translated  into  Latin, 
and  again  in  X7X0.  His  other  works  are  A  Natural  History ^ 
containing  many  not  common  observations  eactracted  out  of  the  best 
modem  writers  (1693),  De  re  poHica,orremarhs  upon  Poelry^  with 
Characters  and  Censures  of  the  most  considerable  Poets  .  .  .  (1694), 
and  Essays  on  Several  Occasions  (169a).  It  is  on  this  last  work 
that  his  daims  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  writer  rest.  The 
essays  deal  with  the  perversion  of  learning,  a  comparison  between 
the  andents  and  the  modems  (to  the  advantage  of  the  latter), 
the  education  of  children,  and  kindred  topics.  In  the  third 
edition  (1697)  he  added  an  eighth  essay,  on  reUgion,  in  which 
he  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  ceremonies.  He  displays 
throughout  a  hatred  of  pedantry  and  convention,  which  makes 
his  book  still  interesting. 
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See  A.  Kippit,  BiograjMa  BrUamnka  (1780),  voL  u.  For  an 
acoouat  of  Blount's  famuy  tee  Robert  Qutteroock.  History  and 
AnHqmtus  oJikM  ComUy  cf  Htrtford  (1815).  voL  L  pp.  ao7-aia. 

BLOUNT,  WILUAM  (174^1800),  American  politician,  was 
bom  in  Bertie  a>unty.  North  Carolina,  00  the  a6th  of  lilarch  1 749. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1 783-1 784  and 
again  in  1786-1787,  of  the  constitutional  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787,  and  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the 
Federal  constitution  for  North  Carolina  in  1789.  From  1790 
until  X796  he  was,  by  President  Washington's  appointment, 
governor  of  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River,"  created 
out  of  land  ceded  to  the  national  government  by  North  Carolina 
in  X789.  He  was  also  during  this  period  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1791  he  laid  out 
Knoxville  (Tennessee)  as  the  seat  of  government  He  presided 
over  the  constitutional  convention  of  Tennessee  in  1796,  and,  on 
the  state  being  admitted  to  the  Union,  became  one  of  its  first 
representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1797  his 
connexion  became  known  with  a  scheme,  since  called  "  Blount's 
Conspiracy,"  which  provided  for  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
frontiersmen,  assisted  by  Indians,  and  an  English  force,  in  the 
seizure  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana, 
then  owned  by  Spain,  with  which  power  England  was  then  at 
war.  As  this  scheme.  If  carried  out,  involved  the  corrupting  of 
two  officials  of  the  United  States,  an  Indian  agent  and  an 
interpreter,  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  breach  of  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenxo  el  Real 
(signed  on  the  a7th  of  October  1795)  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  by  which  each  power  agreed  not  to  indie  the  Indians 
to  attack  the  other,  Blount  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  7  th  of  July  1797,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  formally  expelled  from  the  Senate  for  **  having  been 
guUty  of  high  misdemeanor,  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  public 
trust  and  duty  as  a  senator."  On  the  29th  of  January  1798 
artides  of  impeachment  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  On  the  14th  of  January  1799,  however,  the  Senate, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  dedded  that  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, Blount  not  then  being  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  the 
Senate's  opinion,  not  having  been,  even  as  a  member,  a  dvil 
officer  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  case  is  significant  as  being  the  first  case  of 
impeachment  brought  before  the  United  States  Senate.  "  In  a 
legal  point  of  view,  all  that  the  case  deddes  is  that  a  senator  of 
the  United  States  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  seat  is  not  after 
such  expulsion  subject  to  impeachment "  (Francis  Wharton,  State 
Trials).  In  effect,  however,  it  also  dedded  that  a  member  of 
Congress  was  not  in  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  a  dvil  officer 
of  the  United  States  and  therefore  could  not  be  impeached. 
The  "  conspiracy  "  was  disavowed  by  the  British  government,' 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  secretly  favoured  it.  Blount 
was  enthusiastically  supported  by  his  constituents,  and  upon  his 
return  to  Tennessee  was  made  a  member  and  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  state  senate.  He  died  at  Knoxville  on  the  aist  of  March 
x8oo. 

For  a  defence  of  Blount,  see  General  Marcus  J.  Wrigh^*8  Aeamnt 
cftkt  Lis*  and  Services  of  WiUiam  BlomU  (Washington,!).  C,  1884). 

BLOUSE,  a  word  (taken  from  the  French)  used  for  any  loosely 
fitting  bodice  belted  at  the  waist.  In  France  it  meant  originally 
the  loose  upper  garment  of  linen  or  cotton,  generally  blue,  worn 
by  French  worlunen  to  preserve  their  clothing,  and,  by  trans- 
ference, the  workman  himself. 

BLOW,  JOHN  (1648-1708),  English  musical  composer,  was 
bom  in  1648,  probably  at  North  CoUingham  in  Nottinghamshire. 
He  became  a  chorister  of  the  chapd  royal,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  profidency  in  music;  he  composed  several 
anthems  at  an  unusually  early  age,  induding  Lord,  Thou  hast 
been  our  refuge;  Lord,  rebuhe  me  not;  and  the  so^alled  "  club 
anthem,"  /  trill  always  give  thanhs^  the  last  in  collaboration  with 
Pelham  Humphrey  and  William  Turner,  dther  in  honour  of  a 
victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  or — more  probably — simply  to 
commemorate  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  three  choristers. 
To  this  time  also  bdongs  the  composition  of  a  two-part  setting 


of  Herricl^'s  Goe,  perjured  man,  written  at  the  reqoeft  of  Chazfei 
II.  to  imitate  Carissimi's  Dite,  0  cielL  In  1669  Blow  becatmo 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1673  he  was  made  a  ge&tle* 
man  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  the  September  of  this  year  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Braddock,  who  died  In  childbirth  ten 
years  later.  Blow,  who  by  the  year  1678  was  a  doctor  of  music, 
was  named  in  1685  one  of  the  private  musidans  of  James  II. 
Between  1680  and  1687  be  wrote  the  only  stage  composition  by 
him  of  which  any  record  survives,  the  Masque  for  the  Entertain- 
ment of  the  King:  Venus  a$id  Adonis.  In  this  Mary  Davies 
played  the  part  of  Venus,  and  her  daughter  by  Charies  IL,  Lady 
Mary  Tudor,  appeared  as  Cupid.  In  1687  he  became  master  of 
the  choir  of  St  Paul's  church;  in  1695  he  was  dected  organist  of 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  b  said  to  have  resumed  his  post 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  from  which  in  z68q  he  had 
retired  or  been  dismissed  to  make  way  for  PurcelL  In  1699  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  composer  to  the 
chapd  royaL  Fourteen  sorvioes  and  more  than  a  hundred 
anthems  by  Blow  are  extant  In  addition  to  his  purely  ecclesi- 
astical music  Blow  wrote  Greai  sir,  the  joy  of  all  our  hearts,  an  ode 
for  New  Year's  day  i68i-i68a;  similar  compositions  for  1683, 
1666,  1687,  x688,  Z689,  1693  (?),  1694  and  1700;  odes,  &c,  for 
the  celebration  of  St  Cecilia's  day  for  1684, 1691, 1695  and  1 700; 
for  the  coronation  of  James  II.  two  anthems,  Behold,  O  Cod,  cur 
Defender,  and  Cod  spake  sometimes  in  visions;  some  harpsichord 
pieces  for  the  second  part  of  Playford's  MusicVs  Handrmaid 
(1689);  Epicedium  for  Queen  Mary  (Z695);  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Puredl  (1696).  In  1700  he  publi^ied  his  Amphion  An^icus,  a 
collection  of  pieces  of  music  for  one,  two,  three  and  four  voices, 
with  a  figured-bass  accompaniment  A  famous  page  in  Barney's 
History  of  Music  is  devoted  to  illustntions  of  "  Dr  Blow's 
Crudities,"  most  oi  which  only  show  the  meritorious  if  immature 
efforts  in  expression  characteristic  of  English  music  at  the  time, 
while  some  of  them  (where  Bumey  says  "  Here  we  are  lost  ") 
are  really  excellent  Blow  died  on  the  xst  of  October  1 708  at  his 
house  in  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

BLOW-OUN,  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  tube,  throu^ 
which,  by  blowing  with  the  mouth,  arrows  or  other  missiles  can 
be  shot  accurately  to  a  considerable  distance.  Blow-gurts  are 
used  both  in  warefare  and  the  chase  by  the  South  American 
Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  between  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  and  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  In  the  i8th  century 
they  were  also  known  to  certain  North  American  Irulians, 
especially  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  of  the  lower  Mtssissif^L 
Captain  Boasu,  in  his  Travds  through  Louisiana  (1756),  says  of 
the  Choctaws: "  They  are  very  expert  in  shooting  with  an  instru* 
ment  made  of  reeds  about  7  ft  long,  into  which  they  put  a  little 
arrow  feathered  with  the  wool  of  the  thistle  (wild  cotton?)." 
The  blow-guns  of  the  South  American  Indians  differ  in  style  and 
workmanship.  That  of  the  Macusis  of  Guiana,  called  pucuna,  is 
the  most  perfect  It  is  made  of  two  tubes,  the  inner  of  which, 
called  oorah,  is  a  light  reed  |  in.  in  diameter  which  often  grows 
to  a  length  of  1 5  ft  without  a  joint  This  is  endosed,  for  protec- 
tion and  solidity,  in  an  outer  tube  of  a  variety  of  pahn  {IriarteUa 
setigera).  The  mouth-piece  is  made  of  a  drdet  of  sOk-grass,  and 
the  f arUier  end  is  feruled  with  a  kind  of  nut,  forming  a  sight.  A 
rear  open  sight  is  formed  of  two  teeth  of  a  small  rodent  The 
length  of  the  pucuna  b  about  xi  ft  and  its  weight  x|  lb.  The 
arrows,  which  are  from  is  to  18  is.  long  and  very  slender,  are 
made  of  ribs  of  the  cocorite  palm-leaf.  They  are  usually  feathered 
with  a  tuft  of  wild  cotton,  but  some  have  in  place  of  the  cotton  a 
thin  strip  of  bark  curled  into  a  cone,  which,  when  the  shooter 
blows  into  the  pucuna,  expanda  and  completely  fiOs  the  tube, 
thus  avoiding  windage.  Another  kind  of  arrow  is  furnished 
with  fibres  of  bark  fixed  along  the  shaft,  imparting  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  missile,  a  primitive  example  of  the  theory  of  the 
rifle.  The  arrows  used  in  Peru  are  only  a  few  inches  long  and  as 
thin  as  fine  knitting-needles.  All  South  American  blow-gun 
arrows  are  steeped  in  poison.  The  natives  shoot  very  accuimtely 
with  the  ^MCtffM  at  dbtanoes  up  to  50  or  60  yds. 

The  blow-gun  of  the  Borneo  Dyaks,  called  tumpitan,  is  from 
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6  to  7  ft.  loqg  and  made  of  ironwood.  The  bore,  of  }  in.,  is  nude 
with  a  loof  pointed  piece  of  iron.  At  the  muzzle  a  small  iron 
hook  is  affixed,  to  serve  as  a  sight,  as  well  as  a  spear-head  like  a 
bayonet  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  arrows  used  with  the 
sam^m  are  about  10  in.  long,  pointed  with  fish-teeth,  and 
leathered  with  pith.    They  are  also  envenomed  with  poison. 

PoisoBed  arrows  are  also  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
islud  of  Mindanao,  whose  blow-pipes,  from  3  to  4  ft.  long  and 
oftde  of  bamboo,  are  often  richly  ornamented  and  even  jewelled. 

The  principle  of  the  blow-gun  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  common  "pea-shooter." 

See  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun  in  American  Woods  and  Waters,  by 
A.  M.  Mayer,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh.  l8a4):  Wanderinis  in  South 
Amgrita,  Ac  fay  Charles  Waterton  (London.  1828);  The  Head 
Hta^n  of  Bonteo,  by  Cari  Bock  (London,  1881). 

BLOWnZ.  HENRI  GEORGES  STEPHAN  ADOLPHB  DB 
( 18}$- 1 903),  Anglo-French  journalist,  was  bom,  according  to  the 
uoHuit  given  in  his  memoirs,  at  his  father's  ch&teau  in  Bohemia 
ca  the  38th  of  December  1825.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  home, 
aed  tiavellod  over  Europe  for  some  years  in  company  with  a 
jming  professor  of  philology,  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French,  German  and  Italian  and  a  mixed  general  education. 
The  finances  of  his  family  becoming  straitened,  young  Blowita 
w  on  the  point  of  starting  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America,  when 
ht  became  acquainted  in  Paris  with  M.  de  FaUoux,  minister  of 
pablic  instruction,  who  af^inted  him  professor  of  foreign 
bagoages  at  the  Touts  Ljrd^,  whence,  after  some  years,  he  was 
txaasferred  to  the  Marseilles  Lyc£e.  After  marrying  in  1859  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  but  remained  at  Marseilles,  devoting 
Kiattdf  to  literature  and  politics.  In  1869  information  which  he 
sappUed  to  a  legitimist  newspaper  at  MarMilles  with  regard  to 
the  candidature  of  M.  de  Lesseps  as  deputy  for  that  city  led  to 
I  demand  for  his  expulsion  from  France.  He  was,  lu>wever, 
aflowed  to  remain,  but  had  to  retire  to  the  country.  In  1870  his 
predictions  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the  Empire  caused  the 
demand  iot  his  expulsion  to  be  renewed.  While  his  case  was 
sader  disnwsion  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  fought,  and  Blowitx 
ciectaaBy  ingratiated  himself  with  the  authorities  by  applying 
far  natuialization  as  a  French  subject.  Once  naturalized,  he 
returned  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  fortunately  able  to  render 
Gonuderable  service  to  Thiers,  who  subsequently  employed  him 
im  ooflecting  information  at  Versailles,  and  when  this  work  was 
Saahed  offered  him  the  French  consulahip  at  Riga.  Blowitz  was 
<Bi  the  point  of  accepting  this  post  when  Laurence  Oliphant, 
then  Paris  cofrespondent  of  The  Times,  for  which  Blowitz  had 
abcady  done  some  ooasional  work,  asked  him  to  act  as  his 
tepdax  assistant  for  a  time,  Fxderick  Hardman,  the  other  Paris 
concspoodcnt  of  The  Times,  being  absent.  Blowitz  accepted 
theQffer,and  when,  later  on,  Gtfiphant  was  succeeded  by  Hardman 
be  remaiaed  aa  assistant  correspondent.  In  1873  Hardman  died, 
ud  Blowita  became  chief  Paris  correspondent  to  Tkd  Times, 
la  tJttscapadty  he  soon  became  famous  in  the  world  of  journalism 
tad  diplomacy.  In  187s  the  due  de  Decazes,  then  French 
iore^  minister,  showed  Blowitz  a  confidential  despatch  from 
the  French  ambassador  in  Beriin  (in  which  the  latter  warned  his 
pfvauBKBl  that  Germany  was  contemplating  an  attack  on 
Fcftaoe),  and  requested  the  correspondent  to  expose  the  German 
in  Tke  Times.  The  publication  of  the  facu  effectually 
Eanpeaa  public  opinion,  and  any  such  intention  was 
cBmefiatciy  thwarted.  Blowiu's  most  sensational  journalistic 
feat  was  achieved  in  1878,  when  his  enterprise  enabled  The 
Tima  to  publish  the  whole  text  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  at  the 
ictial  BM»ent  that  the  treaty  was  being  signed  in  Germany. 
In  1877  and  again  in  1888  Blowitz  rendered  considerable  service 
to  the  French  government  by  his  exposure  of  internal  designs 
^na  the  llepQbli&    He  died  on  the  i8th  of  January  1903. 

My  Mrmtows,  by  H.  S  de  Bknrita,  was  published  in  1903. 

BLOVPIFB,  in  the  arts  and  chemistry,  a  tube  for  directing 
a  jet  of  air  into  a  fire  or  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  gas  jet,  for 
the  puipoae  of  producing  a  high  temperature  by  accelerating 
the  oomboBtion.  The  blowpipe  has  been  in  common  use  from 
the  earliest  times  for  soldering  metals  and  working  glass,  but 
into  ^yvtematic  chemical  analysis  is  to  be 


ascribed  to  A.  F.  Cronstedt,  and  not  to  Anton  Swab,  as  has  been 
maintained  (see  J.  Landauer,  Ber.  26,  p.  898).  The  first  wori( 
on  this  applicau'on  of  the  blowpipe  was  by  G.  v.  Engestr^Jm, 
and  was  published  in  1770  as  an  appendix  to  a  treatise  on 
mineralogy.  Its  application  has  been  variously  improved  at 
the  hands  of  T.  O.  Bergman,  J.  G.  Gahn,  J.  J.  Berzelius, 
C.  F.  Plattner  and  others,  but  more  especially  by  the  two  last- 
named  chemists. 

The  simplest  and  oldest  fdrm  of  blowpipe  is  a  conical  brass 
tube,  about  7  in.  in  length,  curved  at  the  small  end  into  a  right 
angle,  and  terminating  in  a  small  round  orifice,  which  is  applied 
to  the  flame,  while  the  larger  end  is  applied  to  the  mouth. 
Where  the  blast  has  to  be  kept  up  for  only  a  few  seconds,  this 
instrument  is  quite  serviceable,  but  in  longer  chemical  operations 
inconvenience  arises  from  the  condensation  of  moisture  exhaled 
by  the  lungs  in  the  tube.  Hence  most  blowpipes  are  now  made 
with  a  cavity  for  retaining  the  moisture.  Cronstedt  placed  a 
bulb  in  the  centre  of  his  bk>wpipe.  Dr  Joseph  Black's  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  conical  tube  of  tin  plate,  with  a  small  brass 
tube,  supporting  the  nozzle,  inserted  near  the  wider  end,  and 
a  iiu>uth-piece  at  the  narrow  end. 

The  sizes  of  orifice  recommended  by  Plattner  are  0*4  and 
o*5  mm.  A  trumpet  mouth-piece  is  recommended  from  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  cheeks  when  inflated.  The  mode  of 
blowing  is  pectdiar,  and  requires  some  practice;  an  uninterrupted 
blast  is  kept  up  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  cheeks,  nchile  tho 
ordinary  respiration  goes  on  through  the  nostrils. 

If  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  be  ck>sely  examined,  It  will 
be  seen  to  consist  of  four  parts — (a)  a  deep  blue  ting  at  the  base, 
{h)  a  dark  cone  in  the  centre,  (c)  a  luminous  portion  round  this, 
and  (d)  an  exterior  pale  blue  envetope  (see  Flaice).  In  blow- 
pipe work  only  two  of  these  four  parts  are  made  use  of,  viz. 
the  pale  envelope,  for  oxidation,  and  the  luminous  portion,  for 
reduction.  To  obtain  a  good  oxidizing  fiame,  the  bk>wpipe  is  held 
with  its  nozzle  inserted  in  the  edge  of  the  flaoM  close  over  the 
level  of  the  wick,  and  bbwn  into  gently  and  evenly.  A  conical 
jet  is  thus  produced,  consisting  of  an  inner  cone,  with  an  outer 
one  commencing  near  its  apex — the  former,  corresponding  to 
(a)  In  the  free  flame,  blue  and  well  defined;  the  latter  corre- 
sponding to  (d),  pale  blue  and  vague.  The  heat  is  greatest  just 
bejTond  the  point  of  the  inner  cone,  combustion  being  there 
most  complete.  Oxidation  is  better  effected  (if  a  very  high 
temperature  be  not  required)  the  farther  the  substance  is  from 
the  apex  of  the  inner  cone,  for  the  air  has  thus  freer  access.  To 
obtain  a  good  reducing  ftame  (in  which  the  combustible  matter, 
very  hot,  but  not  yet  burned,  is  disposed  to  take  oxygen  from 
any  compound  a>ntaining  it),  the  nozzle,  with  smaller  orifice, 
should  just  touch  the  flame  at  a  point  higher  above  the  wick, 
and  a  somewhat  weaker  current  of  air  should  be  bk)wn.  The 
flame  then  appears  as  a  long,  narrow,  luminous  cone,  the  end 
being  enveloped  by  a  dimly  visible  portion  of  flame  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  surrounds  the  free  flame,  while  there  is  also  a 
dark  nucleus  about  the  wick.  The  substance  to  be  reduced  is 
brought  into  the  luminous  portion,  where  the  reducing  power 
is  strongest. 

Various  materials  are  used  as  supports  for  substances  in  the 
blowpipe  flame;  the  principal  are  charcoal,  platinum  and  glass 
or  porcelain.  Charcoal  is  valuable  for  its  infusibility  and  low 
conductivity  for  heat  (allowing  substances  to  be  strongly  heated 
upon  it),  and  for  its  powerful  reducing  properties;  so  that  it  Is 
thiefly  employed  in  testing  the  fusibility  of  minerals  and  in 
reduction.  The  best  kind  of  charcoal  is  that  of  close-grained 
pine  or  alder;  it  is  cut  in  short  prisms,  having  a.  flat  smooth 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  rings  of  growth.  In  this  a  shallow 
hole  is  made  for  receiving  the  substance  to  be  held  in  the  flame. 
Gas-carbon  is  sometimes  used,  since  it  is  more  permanent  in 
the  flame  than  wood  charcoal.  Platinum  is  employed  in  oxi* 
dizing  processes,  and  in  the  fusion  of  substances  with  fluxes; 
also  in  observing  the  colouring  effect  of  substances  on  the  blow- 
pipe flame  (which  effect  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  masked  by  char- 
coal). Most  commonly  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  wire,  with  a 
small  bend  or  loop  at  the  end. 
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The  mouth  blowpipe  b  unsuiuble  for  the  production  of  » 
Urge  flame,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  lengthy  operations; 
hence  recourse  must  be  made  to  types  in  which  the  air-bl»st 
is  occasioned  by  mechanical  means.  The  laboratory  form  in 
common  use  consists  of  a  bellows  worked  by  either  hand  or 
foot,  and  a  special  type  of  gas  burner  formed  of  two  concentric 
tubes,  one  conveying  the  blast,  the  other  the  gas;  the  supply 
of  air  and  gas  being  regulated  by  stopcocks.  The  hot  blast  blow- 
pipe of  T.  Fletcher,  in  which  the  blast  is  heated  by  passing 
through  a  copper  coil  heated  by  a  separate  burner,  is  only  of 
service  when  a  pointed  flame  of  a  fairly  high  temperature  is 
required.  Blowpipes  in  which  oxygen  is  used  as  the  blast 
have  been  manufactured  by  Fletcher,  Russell  &  G>.,  and  have 
proved  of  great  service  in  conducting  fusions  which  require  a 
temperature  above  that  yielded  by  the  air-blowpipe. 

For  the  applications  of  the  blowpipe  in  chemical  analysts  see 
Chemistry  :  Analytical. 

BLOCHBR.  OBBHARD  LBBBRECHT  von  (1743-1819), 
Prussian  general  field  marshal,  prince  of  Wahlstadt  in  Silesia, 
was  bom  at  Rostock  on  the  i6lh  of  December  1743.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  in  the 
Pomeranian  campaign  of  1760  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Prussians.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  captors  to  enter  the 
Prussian  service.  He  took  part  in  the  laterbattles  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  as  a  hussar  officer  gained  much  experience  of 
light  cavalry  work.  In  peace,  however,  bis  ardent  spirit  led  him 
into  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  being  passed  over  for  promotion 
he  sent  in  his  resignation,  to  which  Frederick  replied,  "  Captain 
Blacher  can  take  himself  to  the  devil "  (i 773).  He  now  settled 
down  to  farming,  and  in  fifteen  years  he  haid  acquired  an  honour- 
able independence.  B  ut  he  was  unable  to  return  to  the  army  until 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  then  reinstated 
as  major  in  his  old  regiment,  the  Red  Hussars.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1787,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1789  he  received  the  order  pour 
U  mirite,  and  in  1 794  he  became  colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars.  In 
1 793  and  X  794  he  distinguished  himself  in  cavalry  actions  against 
the  French,  and  for  his  success  at  Kirrweiler  he  was  made  a 
major-general.    In  x  801  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  in  Prussia  in 
1805-1806,  and  served  as  a  cavalry  general  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  latter  year.  At  Auerstidt  BlQcher  repeatedly 
chai^S^  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  but  without  success. 
In  the  retreat  of  the  broken  armies  he  commanded  the  rearguard 
of  Prince  Hohenlobe's  corps,  and  upon  the  capitulation  cl  the 
main  body  of  Prenzlau  he  carried  off  a  remnant  of  the  Prussian 
army  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LUbeck 
he  fought  a  series  of  combats,  which,  however,  ended  in  his 
being  forced  to  surrender  at  Ratkau  (November  7,  1806).  His 
adversaries  testified  in  his  capitulation  that  it  was  caused  by 
"  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition.''  He  was  soon  exchanged 
for  General  Victor,  and  was  actively  employed  in  Pomerania, 
at  Berlin,  and  at  KOnigsberg  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
After  the  war,  BlUcher  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural  leader 
of  the  patriot  party,  with  which  he  was  in  close  touch  during 
the  period  of  Napoleonic  domination.  His  hopes  of  an  alliance 
with  Austria  in  the  war  of  1809  were  disappointed.  In  this 
year  he  was  made  general  of  cavalry.  In  i8xa  he  expressed 
himself  so  openly  on  the  alliance  of  Russia  with  Fnmce  that  be 
was  recalled  from  his  military  governorship  of  Pomerania  and 
virtually  banished  from  the  court. 

When  at  last  the  Napoleonic  domination  was  ended  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  18x3,  BlClcher  of  course 
was  at  once  placed  fax  high  command,  and  he  was  present  at 
LUtzen  and  Bautzen.  During  the  annistice  he  worked  at  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  forces,  and  when  the  war  was 
resumed  BlUcher  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
Silesia,  with  Gneisenau  and  Mttfflingas  his  principal  staff  officers, 
and  40,000  Prussians  and  50,000  Russians  under  his  control. 
The  autumn  campaign  of  x8x3  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  Napoleonic  Campaicns,  and  it  will  here  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  most  conspicuous  militAxy  quality  displayed  by 


BlUcher  was  his  unrelenting  energy.  The  irresoltttioii  and 
divergence  of  interests  usual  in  allied  armies  found  in  him  a 
restless  opponent,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  he  could  not  iiKiucc 
others  to  co-operate  he  was  prepared  to  attempt  the  task  in  hand 
by  himself  often  caused  other  generals  to  foUow  his  lead.  He 
defeated  Marshal  Macdonald  at  the  Katzbach,  and  by  his  victory 
over  Marmont  at  Mdckem  led  the  way  to  the  decisive  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  which  place  was  stormed  by  BlUcher's 
own  army  on  the  evem'ng  of  the  last  day  of  the  battle.  On-  the 
day  of  MOckem  (October  x6,  18x3)  BlUcher  was  made  a  general 
field  marshal,  and  after  the  victory  he  pursued  the  routed  French 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  In  the  winter  of  1813-18x4 
BlUcher,  with  his  chief  staff  officers,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  inducing  the  allied  sovereigns  to  carry  the  war  into  France 
itself.  The  combat  of  Brieime  and  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere 
were  the  chief  incidenU  of  the  first  stage  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  X814,  and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  the  victories 
of  Napoleon  over  BlUcher  at  Champaubert,  Vauxchamps  and 
Montmirail.  But  the  courage  of  the  Prussian  leader  was  un- 
diminished, and  his  great  victory  of  Laon  (March  9  to  10) 
practically  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  After  this  BlUcher 
infused  some  of  his  own  energy  into  the  operations  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  Army  of  Bohemia,  and  at  last  this  army  and 
the  Army  of  Silesia  inarched  in  one  body  direct  upon  Paris. 
The  victory  of  Montmartre,  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  the  French 
capital,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Empire  were  the  direct 
consequences.  BlUcher  was  disposed  to  make  a  severe  retaliation 
upon  Paris  for  the  calamities  that  Prussia  had  suffered  from 
the  armies  of  France  had  not  the  allied  commanders  intervened 
to  prevent  it  Blowing  up  the  bridge  of  Jeiui  was  said  to  be  one 
of  his  contemplated  acts.  On  the  3rd  of  June  18x4  he  was  made 
prince  of  Wahlstadt  (in  Silesia  on  the  Katzbach  battlefield), 
and  soon  afterwards  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  being  received 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasixL 

After  the  peace  he  retired  to  Silesia,  but  the  return  of  Napoleon 
soon  called  him  to  further  service.  He  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine  with  General  Gneisenau  as  his 
chief  of  staff  (see  Watekloo  Caupaicn).  In  the  campaign  of 
x8x5  the  Prussians  sustained  a  very  severe  defeat  at  the  outset 
at  Ligny  (June  x6),  in  the  course  of  which  the  old  field  marshal 
was  ridden  over  by  cavalry  charges,  his  life  being  saved  only 
by  the  devotion  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Nostitz.  He  was 
unable  to  resume  conmumd  for  some  hours,  and  Gneisenau  drew 
off  the  defeated  army.  The  relaUons  of  the  Prussian  and  the 
English  headquarters  were  at  this  time  very  complicated,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  BlUcher  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
daring  resolution  to  inarch  to  Wellington's  assistance.  This 
was  in  fact  done,  and  after  an  incredibly  severe  inarch  BlQcher's 
army  intervened  with  decisive  and  crushing  effect  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  great  victory  was  converted  into  a  success 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  war  by  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians,  aixd  the  allies  re-entered  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July. 
Prince  BlUcher  remained  in  the  French  capital  for  some  months, 
but  his  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  Silesian 
residence  at  Krieblowitz,  where  he  died  on  the  xath  of  September 
18x9,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life 
that  wildness  of  character  and  proneness  to  excesses  which  h^d 
caused  his  dismissal  from  the  army  in  his  youth,  but  however 
they  may  be  regarded,  these  faults  sprang  always  from  the  ardent 
and  vivid  temperament  which  nuule  BlUcher  a  dashing  leader  of 
horse.  The  qualities  which  made  him  a  great  genend  were  his 
patriotism  and  the  hatred  of  French  domination  which  inspired 
every  success  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had ,  by  his  first  marriage,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Statues 
were  erected  to  his  memory  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Rostock. 

Of  the  various  lives  of  Prince  BlQcher.  that  by  Vamhagen  von 
Ense  (1827)  it  the  most  important.  His  war  diaries  of  1793-X794, 
together  with  a  memoir  (written  in  1805)  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
army,  were  edited  by  Golz  and  Ribbcntrop  {Campapte  Jounutl 
'793-4  *0fi  Gl.  LL  p.  Bicker), 

BLUE  (common  in  different  forms  to  most  European 
languages),  the  name  of  a  cok)ur,  used  in  many  coUoquxal 
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phases.  From  the  fact  of  various  parties,  political  and  other, 
having  adopted  the  ootour  blue  as  their  badge,  various  classes  of 
people  have  onxie  to  be  known  as  "  blue  "  or  *'  blues";  thus 
*'iiue  Uue"  meant  originally  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  the 
CovensDtexs  having  adopted  blue  as  their  colour  as  opposed  to 
Rd,  the  royal  colour;  similarly,  in  the  navy,  there  was  in  the 
iStli  century  a  "  Blue  Squadron,"  Nelson  being  at  one  time 
"  Resr-Admiral  of  the  Blue  ";  again,  in  1690,  the  Royal  Horse 
Coards  were  called  the  "Blues"  from  their  blue  uniforms,  or, 
from  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  "Oxford  Blues"; 
■bo,  fran  the  blue  ribbon  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter 
osBes  tlK  use  of  the  phrase  as  the  highest  mark  of  distinction 
that  can  be  worn,  especially  applied  on  the  turf  to  the  winning 
of  the  Derby.  The  "  blue  Peter  "  is  a  rectangular  blue  flag,  with 
a  vhite  square  in  the  centre,  hoisted  at  the  top  of  the  foremast 
B  a  signal  that  a  vessel  is  about  to  leave  port  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  a  man  who  represents  his  university  in  certain 
atUetic  sports  is  called  a  "  blue  "  from  the  "  colours  "  he  is 
then  eniitled  to  wear,  dsirk  blue  for  Oxford  and  light  blue  for 
Cambridge. 

BLUEBEABD,  the  monster  of  Charles  Perrault's  Ule  of  Barbe 
SUne,  who  murdered  his  wives  and  hid  their  bodies  in  a  locked 
room.  Perrault's  tale  was  first  printed  in  his  Hisioires  et  conies 
U  terns  passi  (1697).  The  essentials  of  the  story — Bluebeard's 
Inhibition  to  his  wife  to  open  a  certain  door  during  his  absence, 
ber  disobedience,  her  discovery  of  a  gruesome  secret,  and  her 
timdy  rescue  from  death — are  to  be  found  in  other  folklore 
stones,  none  of  which,  however,  has  attained  the  fame  of 
Bine&eard.  A  dose  parallel  exists  in  an  Esthonian  legend  of  a 
kosband  who  had  already  killed  eleven  wives,  and  was  prevented 
from  killing  the  twelfth,  who  had  opened  a  secret  room,  by  a 
foeseherd,  the  friend  of  her  childhood.  In  "  The  Feather  Bird  " 
k  Grimm's  HausmdrckeHt  three  sisters  are  the  victims,  the  third 
beiog  rescued  by  her  brothers.  Bluebeard,  though  Perrault 
does  not  state  the  number  of  his  crimes,  is  generally  credited 
rith  the  murder  of  seven  wives.  Hb  history  belongs  to  the 
cuDflKm  stock  of  folklore,  and  has  even  been  ingeniously  fitted 
«ith  a  mythical  interpretation.  In  France  the  Bluebeard  legend 
has  its  local  habitation  in  Brittany,  but  whether  the  existing 
traditions  connecting  him  with  Gilles  de  Rais  (q.v.)  or  Comorre 
the  Cursed,  a  Breton  chief  of  the  6th  century,  were  anterior 
to  Perrault's  time,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The 
identification  of  Bluebeard  with  Gilles  de  Rais,  the  Ule  d'exter- 
minetiffn  of  Mtchelet's  forcible  language,  persists  locally  in  the 
ttighbourhood  of  the  various  castles  of  the  baron,  especially  at 
Mscbecoul  and  Tiffatiges,  the  chief  scenes  of  his  infamous  crimes. 
CiOes  de  Rais,  however,  had  only  one  wife,  who  survived  him, 
asd  his  victims  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  young  boys.  The 
tzaditiooal  connexion  may  arise  simply  from  the  not  improbable 
association  of  two  monstrous  tales.  The  less  widespread  identi- 
cation  of  Bluebeard  with  Comorre  is  supported  by  a  series  of 
frescoes  dating  only  a  few  years  later  than  the  publication  of 
Pcnault's  story,  in  a  chapel  at  St  Nicolas  de  Bieuzy  dedicated 
to  St  Tryphine,  in  which  the  tale  of  Bluebeard  is  depicted  as 
dhe  story  of  the  saint,  who  in  history  was  the  wife  of  Comorre. 
CoBorre  or  Conomor  had  his  original  headquarters  at  Carhaix. 
ia  FmistiTe.  He  extended  his  authority  by  marriage  with  the 
•idow  of  looa,  chief  ot  Domnonia,  and  attempted  the  life  of 
his  stepson  Judwal,  who  fled  to  the  Prankish  court.  About  S47 
or  548  he  obtained  in  marriage,  through  the  intercession  of 
St  Gikias,  Tryphine,  daughter  of  Weroc.  count  of  Vannes.  The 
P>ir  Kved  in  peace  at  Castel  Finans  for  some  time,  but  Comorre, 
dtsappointed  in  his  ambitions  in  the  Vannetais.  presently 
threatened  Tryphine.  She  took  flight,  but  her  husband  found 
her  hiding  in  a  wood,  when  he  gave  her  a  wound  on  the  skull  and 
kit  her  for  dead.  She  was  tended  and  restored  to  health  by 
St  Gildas,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  son  retired  to  a  convent  of 
her  own  foundation.  Eventually  Comorre  was  defeated  and 
siain  by  JudwaL  In  legend  St  Tryphine  was  decapitated  and 
mncukrasly  restored  to  life  by  Gildas.  Alain  Bouchard  {Crandes 
uniques,  Nantes,  iS3>)  asserts  that  Comorre  had  already  put 
several  wives  to  death  before  he  married  Tryphine     In  the 


Ugendts  bretonnes  of  the  count  d'Ameteull  the  church  legend 
becomes  a  charming  fairy  tale. 

See  also  E.  A.  Vtzetelly.  Bluebeard  (tgoa);  E.  Sidney  Hartland, 
"The  Forbidden  Chamber."  in  Folklare,  vol.  ui.  (1885):  and  the 
editions  of  the  Contes  of  Charles  Perrault  {q.v.),  Cf.  A.  France, 
Les  Sept  Femmes  de  Barbe  Bteue  (1909). 

BLUR-BOOK,  the  general  name  given  to  the  reports  and 
other  documents  printed  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  called  from  their  being  usually  covered 
with  blue  paper,  though  some  are  bound  in  drab  and  others  have 
white  covers.  The  printing  of  its  proceedings  was  first  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  i68x,  and  in  1836  was  commenced 
the  practice  of  selling  parliamentary  papers  to  the  public.  All 
notices  of  questions,  resolutions,  votes  and  proceedings  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  issued  each  day  during  the  session; 
other  publications  include  the  various  fiapers  issued  by  the 
different  government  departments,  the  reports  of  committees 
and  commissions  of  inquiry,  public  bills,  as  well  as  returns, 
correspondence,  &c.,  specially  ordered  to  be  printed  by  either 
house.  The  papers  of  each  session  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  being  bound  up  in  regular  order,  and  are  well  indexed.  The 
terms  upon  which  blue-books,  single  papers,  &c.,  are  issued 
to  the  general  public  are  one  halfpenny  per  sheet  of  four  pages, 
but  for  an  annual  subscription  of  £20  all  the  parliamentary 
publications  of  the  year  may  be  obtained;  but  subscriptions  can 
be  arranged  so  that  almost  any  partiailar  class  of  publication 
can  be  obtained — for  example,  the  daily  votes  and  proceedings 
can  be  obtained  for  an  annual  subscription  of  £3,  the  House 
of  Lords  papers  for  £10,  or  the  House  of  Commons  papers  for 
£1 5.    Any  publication  can  also  be  purchased  separately. 

Most  foreign  countries  have  a  distinctive  colour  for  the  binding 
of  their  official  publications.  That  of  the  United  States  varies, 
but  foreign  diplomatic  correspondence  is  bound  in  red.  The 
United  States  government  publicatwns  are  not  only  on  sale  (as  a 
nile)  but  are  widely  supplied  gratis,  with  the  result  that  important 
publications  soon  get  out  of  print,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  many  valuable  reports  or  other  information,  except  at  a 
public  library.  German  official  publications  are  bound  in  white; 
French,  in  yellow;  Austrian,  in  red;  Portuguese,  in  white;  Italian, 
in  green;  Spanish,  in  red;  Mexican,  in  green;  Japanese,  in  grey; 
Chinese,  in  yellow. 

BLU^TOCKING,  a  derisive  name  for  a  literary  woman. 
The  term  originated  in  or  about  1750,  when  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Montagu  (q.v.)  made  a  determined  effort  to  introduce  into 
society  a  healthier  and  more  intellectual  tone,  by  holding 
assemblies  at  which  literary  conversation  and  discussi<»s  were 
to  take  the  place  of  cards  and  gossip.  Most  of  those  attending 
were  conspicuous  by  the  plainness  of  their  dress,  and  a  Mr 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet  specially  caused  comment  by  always 
wearing  blue  or  worsted  stockings  instead  of  the  usual  black 
silk.  It  was  in  special  reference  to  him  that  Mrs  Montagu's 
friends  were  called  the  Bluestocking  Society  or  Club,  and  the 
women  frequenting  her  house  in  Hill  Street  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Bluestocldng  Ladies  "  or  simply  "  bluestockings."  As 
an  alternative  explanation,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  attributed 
to  Mrs  Montagu's  deliberate  adoption  of  blue  stockings  (in 
which  fashion  she  was  followed  by  all  her  women  friends)  as 
the  badge  of  the  sodety  she  wished  to  form.  She  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  Idea  from  Paris,  where  in  the  17th  century  there 
was  a  revival  of  a  social  reunion  in  1590  on  the  lines  of  that 
formed  in  1400  at  Venice,  the  ladies  and  men  of  which  wore 
blue  stockings.  The  term  had  been  applied  in  England  as  early 
as  1653  to  the  Little  Parliament,  in  allusion  to  the  puritanically 
plain  and  coarse  dress  of  the  members. 

BLUFF  (a  word  of  uncertain  origin;  possibly  connected  with 
an  obsolete  Dutch  word,  Uaf,  broad),  an  adjective  used  of  a 
ship,  meaning  broad  and  nearly  vertical  in  the  bows;  similarly, 
of  a  cliff  or  shore,  presenting  a  bold  and  nearly  perpendicular 
front;  of  a  person,  good-natured  and  frank,  with  a  rough  or 
abrupt  manner.  Another  word  "bluff,"  perhaps  connected 
with  German  verblUfen^  to  baffle,  meant  originally  a  horse's 
blinker,  the  corresponding  verb  meaning  to  blindfold;  it  survives 
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as  a  tenn  In  toch  ganei  u  poker,  Kvben  "  to  Utiff  "  means 
to  bet  heavily  on  a  hand  so  as  to  make  an  opponent  believe  it 
to  be  stronger  than  it  is;  henoe  toch  phrases  u  "  the  game  of 
bluff,"  "a  policy  of  bluff/* 

BLUM,  ROBERT  FREDERICK  (1857-1903),  American  artist. 
Was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  July  r8s7.  He  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  a  lithographic  shop,  and  studied  at  the 
McMickcn  Art  School  of  Design  in  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  was 
practically  self-uught,  and  early  showed  great  and  original 
talent.  He  settled  in  New  York  in  1879,  and  his  first  published 
sketchca-r-of  Japanese  jugglers— appeared  in  St  Nicholas,  His 
most  important  work  is  a  large  f  riese  in  the  Mendelssohn  M\isic 
Hall,  New  York,  '*  Music  and  the  Dance  "  ( 1895).  His  pen-and- 
ink  work  for  the  Century  nugasine  attracted  wide  attention,  as 
did  his  illustrations  for  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Japonka,  In  the 
country  and  art  of  Japan  he  had  been  interested  for  nunyyears. 
*'  A  Daughter  of  Japan,"  drawn  by  Blum  and  W.  J.  Baer,  was 
the  cover  of  Scribner*s  MagoMine  for  May  1893,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pieces  of  colour-printing  for  an  American  magazine. 
In  Scribner*s  for  1893  appeared  also  his  *'  Artist's  Letters  from 
Japan."  He  was  an  admirer  of  Fortuny,  whose  methods  some- 
what influenced  his  work.  Blum's  Venetian  pictures,  such  as 
"A  Bright  Day  at  Venice'*  (t88a),  had  lively  charm  and 
beauty.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1903  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  being 
elected  after  his  exhibition  in  1892  of  "The  Amcya";  and 
was  president  of  the  Painters  in*  PasteL  Although  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  etcher,  it  was  as  a  colourist  that  he  chiefly 
excelled. 

BLUMEMBACH.  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  (1751-1840),  German 
physiologist  and  anthropologist,  was  bom  at  Gotha  on  the  nth 
of  May  175  a.  After  studying  medicine  at  Jena,  he  graduated 
doctor  at  GOttingcn  in  1775,  and  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  medicine  in  1776  and  ordinary  professor  in  1778. 
He  died  at  Gdttingen  on  the  sand  of  January  x84a  He  was 
the  author  of  Institutiones  PkysuAogicae  (1787),  and  of  a  Hand- 
buck  dtr  varglekhenden  Anatomu  (1804),  both  of  which  were 
very  popular  and  went  through  many  editions,  but  he  is  best 
known  for  his  work  in  connexion  with  anthropology,  of  which 
science  he  has  been  justly  called  the  founder.  He  was  the  first 
to  show  the  value  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  study  of  man's 
history,  and  his  cxaniometrical  researches  justified  his  division 
of  the  htmun  race  into  several  great  varieties  or  families,  of 
which  he  enumerated  five — ^the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  the 
Mongolian  or  yellow,  the  Malayan  or  brown  race,  the  Negro  or 
black  race,  and  the  American  or  red  race.  This  classification  has 
been  very  generally  received,  and  most  Uter  schemes  have  been 
modifications  of  it.  His  most  important  anthropological  work 
was  his  description  of  sixty  human  crania  published  originally 
in  fasciculi  under  the  title  CoUectionis  suae  eraniarum  dioersarum 
gentium  iUustratae  decades  (G<}ttingen,  1790-1828). 

BLUMBMTHAU  LEONHARD,  Count  von  (1810-1900), 
Prussian  field  marshal,  son  of  Captain  Ludwig  von  Blumenthal 
(killed  in  1813  at  the  battle  of  Dennewiu),  was  bom  at  Schwedt- 
on-Oder  on  the  30th  of  July  i8ta  Educated  at  the  military 
schools  of  Culm  and  Berlin,  he  entered  the  Guards  as  and  lieu- 
tenant in  i8a7.  After  serving  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  he  joined 
the  topographical  division  of  the  general  staff  in  1846.  As 
lieutenant  of  the  31st  foot  he  took  part  in  1848  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Berlin  riots,  and  in  1849  was  promoted  captain  on  the 
general  staff.  The  same  year  he  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
von  Bonin  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  and  so  distin- 
^ished  himself,  particularly  at  Fredcricia,  that  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army.  In  1850  he 
was  general  staff  officer  of  the  mobile  division  under  von  Tictzen 
in  Hesse-CasseL  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  in  that 
year  (4th  class  of  Red  Eagle),  and  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions. Having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was 
appointed  personal  adjutant  to  Prince  Frederick  Charies  in  1859. 
In  i860  he  became  colonel  of  the  31st,  and  later  of  the  71st, 
regiment.    He  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  III.  army  corps  when. 
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on  the  outbreak  of  the  Danish  War  of  i864f  he  was  nominated 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  against  Denmark,  and 
displayed  so  much  ability,  particularly  at  Diippel  and  the 
passage  to  Alsen  island,  that  he  was  promoted  major-general 
and  given  the  order  pour  le  nUrite.  In  the  war  of  1866  Blumen- 
thal occupied  the  post  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  to  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  commanding  the  and  army.  It  was  upon 
this  army  that  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell,  and  at  Kfiniggrftu 
it  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Blumenthal's  own  part  in 
these  battles  and  in  the  campaign  generally  was  most  cxm- 
spicuouS.  On  the  field  of  KOniggrtttz  the  crown  prince  said  to 
his  chief  of  staff,  "  I  know  to  whom  I  owe  the  conduct  of  my 
army,"  and  Blumenthal  soon  received  promotion  to  lieutenant- 
general  and  the  oak-leaf  of  the  order  pour  le  mirite.  He  was  also 
made  a  knight  of  the  Hohenzollem  Order.  From  z866  to  1870 
he  commanded  the  14th  division  at  DUsseldorf.  In  the  Franco- 
Gennan  War  of  1870-71  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  3rd  army 
under  the  crown  prince.  Blumenthal's  soldieriy  qualities  and 
talent  were  never  more  conspicuotis  than  in  the  critical  days 
preceding  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  his  services  in  the  war  have 
been  considered  as  scarcely  less  valuable  and  important  than 
those  of  Moltke  himself.  In  1871  Blumenthal  represented 
Germany  at  the  British  nunoeuvrcs  at  Chobham,  and  was  given 
the  command  of  the  IV.  army  corps  at  Magdeburg.  In  1873  he 
became  a  general  of  infantry,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  made  a 
count.  In  1888  he  was  made  a  general  field  marshal,  after  which 
he  was  in  conunand  of  the  4th  and  3rd  army  inspections.  He 
retired  in  1896,  and.  died  at  Quellendorf  near  Kdthen  on  the  aist 
of  December  1900. 

Blumcnthart  diary  of  1866  and  1870-1871  hat  been  edited  by 
hit  ton.  Count  Albrecht  von  Blumenthal  {Tag^uck  des  C.F.M.  vom 
Blumenthal),  190a:  an  Englith  translation  (Journals  of  Commt  loii 
Blumenthal)  wat  published  in  1903. 

BLUNDERBUSS  (a  corraption  of  the  Dutch  dander,  thunder, 
and  the  Dutch  hus\  cf.  Ger.  BUckse,  a  box  or  tube,  hence  a 
thunder-box  or  gun),  an  obsolete  muzzle-loading  firearm  with 
a  bell-shaped  muzzle.  Its  calibre  was  large  so  that  it  could 
contain  many  balls  or  slugs,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  fired  at 
a  short  range,  so  that  some  of  the  charge  was  sure  to  take  effect. 
The  word  is  also  used  by  analogy  to  describe  a  blundering  and 
random  person  or  talker. 

BLUNT,  JOHN  HENRT  (i8a3-i884),  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Chelsea  in  i8a3,  and  before  going  to  the  university  of  Durham 
in  1850  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturing 
chemist.  He  was  ordained  in  i8sa  and  took  his  M.A.  degree 
in  185s,  publishing  in  the  same  year  a  work  on  Tke  AtanemenL 
He  held  in  succession  several  preferments,  among  them  the 
vicarage  of  Kennington  near  Oxford  (1868),  which  he  vacated 
in  1873  for  the  crown  living  of  Beveiston  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  had  already  gained  some  reputation  as  an  industrious 
theologian,  and  had  published  among  other  works  an  annotated 
edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1867).  a  History  of  tke  English 
Reformation  (1868),  and  a  Book  of  Ckurck  Law  (187a),  as  well  as 
a  useful  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Thedegy  (1870). 
The  continuation  of  these  labours  was  seen  in  a  Dictionary  of 
Sects  and  Heresies  (1874),  nsi  Annotated  Bible  {^y^^t  18781879), 
and  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Religion  (1884),  and  received  recognition 
in  the  shape  of  the  D.D.  degree  bestowed  on  him  in  z88a.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  nth  of  April  1884. 

BLUNT,  JOHN  JAMES  (1794-1855).  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  Staffordshire,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  as 
fifteenth  wrangler  and  obtained  a  fellowship  (1816).  He  was 
appointed  a  Wort's  travelling  bachelor  18 18,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  afterwards  publishing  an  account  of  his 
journey.  He  proceeded  M.A.  in  18 19,  B.D.  1836,  and  was 
Hulseui  Lecturer  in  1831-1833  while  hcAding  a  curacy  in  Shrop- 
shire. In  1834  he  became  rector  of  Great  Oakley  in  Essex,  and 
in  1839  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  In  1854  he  declined  the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  he 
died  on  the  i8th  of  June  1855.  His  chief  book  waa  Undesigned 
Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testawtemts 
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(iSu;  fnfler  edition,  1S47).    Some  of  hb  writings,  ainoiig  them 

the  Hisl0rf  0f  tU  Christian,  Church  during  tU  Pira  Three  Centuries 

aad  the  lectures  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers,  were 

pnbliahed  poftthoinottsly. 

A  dhovt  mtmckr  ct  him  appeired  in  1856  from  the  hand  of  WUUam 
Sehryn.  hb  sucocMor  in  the  dmoity  profeatonhip. 

BLDXT,  WILPRIO  SCAWEN  (1840-  ),  EngUsh  poet  and 
pyUkitt,  was  bora  on  the  17th  of  August  1840  at  Petwoith 
House,  Sussex,  the  son  of  Francis  Scawen  Blunt,  who  served  in 
the  Penittsuh&r  War  and  was  wounded  at  Corunna.  He  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  Oscott,  and  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1858,  serving  successively  at  Athens,  Madrid,  Paris  and 
Loboo.  In  1867  he  was  sent  to  South  America,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  retired  frpm  the  service  on  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Anne  Noel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lovelace  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  poet  Byron.  In  187  >  he  succeeded,  by  the  death 
of  his  cider  brother,  to  the  estate  of  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex,  where 
be  esublished  a  famous  stud  for  the  breeding  of  Arab  horses. 
Mr  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt  travelled  repeatedly  in  northern  Africa, 
Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  two  of  their  expeditions  being  described 
IB  Lady  Anoe's  Bedouins  of.  the  Euphrates  (2  vols.,  1879)  and  A 
Pdgnmuge  l»  Nejd  (2  vols.,  x88t)  Mr  Blunt  became  known  as 
aa  ardent  sympathiser  with  Mahommedan  aspirations,  and  in 
his  Future  ef  Islam  (188S)  he  directed  attention  to  the  forces 
vhich  afterwards  produced  the  movements  of  Pan-Isbmism  and 
Mahdhm  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  English  policy  in 
the  Sudan,  aad  in  TAe  Wind  and  the  Whirlwind  (in  verse,  1883) 
imphesied  its  downfalL  He  supported  the  national  party  in 
Egypt,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Arabi  PaLsha*. 
lieas  ohm  India  (1885)  was  the  result  of  two  visits  to  that 
OKintTy,  the  second  in  188J-1884.  In  1885  and  x886  he  stood 
snsttccessfttlly  for  pariiament  as  a  Home  Ruler;  and  in  1887  he 
was  arrested  in  Ireland  while  presiding  over  a  political  meeting  in 
cooaexioo  with  the  agitation  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate,  and 
VIS  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  Kilmainham.  His  best-kxiown 
vdome  of  verse,  La9e  Sonnets  of  Proteus  (1880),  is  a  revelation  of 
his  real  merits  aa  an  erootional  poeL  Tkt  Poetry  of  Wilfrid  Blunt 
(1888),  selected  and  edited  by  W.  £.  Henley  and  Mr.  George 
Wyndhan,  tndudes  these  sonnets,  together  with  "Worth 
Forest,  a  Pastoral,"  "  Griselda  "  (described  as  a  "  society  novel 
ia  ihymed  vene  **)«  translations  from  the  Arabic,  and  poenis 
vhich  had  appeared  in  other  volumes. 

ninmCHU,  JOHANII  KASPAR  (i8o8-t88i),  Swiss  jurist 
aad  poUtidaa,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  7th  of  March  1808,  the 
son  of  a  soap  and  candle  manufacturer.  From  school  he  passed 
'mo  the  PotiHsche  Institut  (a  seminary  of  law  and  political 
•deace)  ia  his  native  town,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  uni- 
nrsitics  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  juris  in  the 
httcr  in  1829.  Returning  to  ZOrich  in  1830,  he  threw  himself 
*ith  ardour  into  the  political  strife  which  was  at  the  time 
amcttling  all  the  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  and  in  this  year 
pBb&shcd  Ober  die  Verfassung  der  Sladl  Zurich  (On  the  Con- 
MJtstioa  of  the  City  of  Zttrich).  This  was  followed  by  Das  Volh 
und  der  Satnerin  (1830),  a  work  in  which,  while  pleading  for 
csaautntional  goverament,  he  showed  his  bitter  repugnance  of 
the  powiac  Swiss  radicalism.  Elected  in  1837  a  member  of  the 
GrMser  Rath  (Great  Council),  he  became  the  champion  of  the 
■odnate  conservative  party,  fascinated  by  the  metaphysical 
news  of  the  philosopher  Friedrich  Rohmcr  (1814-1856),  a  man 
»bo  attracted  little  other  attention,  he  endeavoured  in  Psycho- 
leptche  Statdien  liber  Stoat  und  Kirche  (1844)  to  apply  them  to 
political  Bcaenoe  generally,  and  in  particular  as  a  panacea  for  the 
coeaiitational  troublcsof  Switierland.  Bluntschli,  shortly  before 
hii  death,  remarked,  "  I  have  gained  renown  as  a  jurist,  but 
■y  peatest  desert  is  to  have  comprehended  Rohmer."  This 
philasopliical  essay,  however,  coupled  with  his  uncompromising 
attitade  towards  both  ridifaKsm  and  ultramontanism,  brought 
ym  mmay  enemies,  and  readered  his  continuance  in  the  council, 
of  «hkh  he  had  been  elected  president,  impossible.  He  resigned 
hb  seat,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Sondcrbund  in  1847, 
paueiviag  that  all  hope  of  power  for  his  party  was  lost,  took 
kavc  of  Switxerhuid  with  the  pamphlet  Stimme  eines  Schweiaers 


Uber  die  Bundesr^orm  (1847),  and  settled  at  Munich,  where  he 
became  professor  of  constitutional  Uw  in  1848. 

At  Munich  he  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  the  special  work 
of  his  chair,  and,  resisting  the  temptation  to  identify  himself 
with  politics,  published  AUgemeines  Stoatsrecht  (1851-1852); 
Lehre  90m  modemen  Stoat  (1875-1876);  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Karl  Ludwig  Theodor  Brater  (1819-1869),  Deutsches  Stoats- 
wdrterbuch  (11  vols.,  1857-1879;  abridged  by  Edgar  Loening  in 
3  vols.,  1869-187  5).  Meanwhile  he  had  assiduously  worked  at  his 
code  for  the  canton  of  Zurich,  Privatruhtliches  Cesetzbuchfiirden 
Kanton  Zurich  (4  vols.,  1854-1856),  a  work  which  was  much 
praised  at  the  time,  and  which,  particularly  the  section  devoted 
to  contracts,  served  as  a  model  for  codes  both  in  Switzerland  and 
other  countries.  In  1861  Bluntschli  received  a  call  to  Heidelberg 
as  professor  of  constitutional  law  (Staatsrecht),  where  he  again 
entered  the  political  arena,  endeavouring  in  his  Ceschichte  des 
allgemeinen  Stoatsrechts  und  der  Politih  (1864)  "  to  stimulate," 
as  he  said, "  the  political  consciousness  of  the  German  people,  to 
cleanse  it  of  prejudices  and  to  further  it  intellectually."  In  his 
new  home,  Baden,  he  devoted  his  energies  and  political  influence, 
during  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  x866,  towards  keeping  the 
country  neutraL  From  this  time  Bluntschli  became,  active  in 
the  field  of  International  law,  and  his  fame  as  a  jurist  belongs 
rather  to  this  province  than  to  that  of  constitutional  law.  His 
Das  moderne  Kriegsrecht  (1866);  Das  modeme  Vdlkerruht 
(1868),  and  Das  Beuterecht  im  Krieg  (1878)  are  likely  to  remain 
invaluable  text-books  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence.   He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Alabanui "  case. 

Bluntschli  was  one  of  the  founders,  at  Ghent  in  1873,  o^  the 
Institute  ol  International  Law,  and  was  the  representative  of  the 
German  emperor  at  the  conference  on  the  international  laws  of 
war  at  Briissels.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Proleslantenvereinf  a  sodety  formed  to 
combat  reactionary  and  ultramontane  views  of  theology.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  2xst  of  October  1881.  His 
library  was  acquired  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore, 
U.S.A. 

Among  his  works,  other  than  those  before  mentioned,  may  be 
cited  Deutsches  Privatrecht  (i  853-1 854);  Deutsche  Staalslehre 
fUr  CebUdete  (1874);  and  Deutsche  Slaatslehre  und  die  heutige 
Staatenwelt  (1880). 

For  notkes  of  Bluntachli's  life  and  works  see  his  interesting 
autobiography,  Denhw&rdigts  aus  meinem  Leben  (1884):  von 
Holtzendom,  Bluntschli  und  seine  Verdiensle  urn  die  Stat^nmsen- 
schaften  (1882):  Brockhaus,  KonweruUions- Lexicon  (1901):  and  a 
biography  by  Meyer  von  Kronau,  in  AUgemeine  detUscke  Biographies 

BLTTH,  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Northumberland, 
England,  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Morpeth,  9  m.  E.S.E. 
of  that  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blyth,  on  a  branch  of  the 
North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (1901)  547s. 
This  is  the  port  for  a  considerable  coal-mining  district,  and  its 
harbour,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  provided  with 
mechanical  appliances  for  shipping  coal.  There  are  five  dry 
docks,  and  upwards  of  x|  m.  of  quayage.  Timber  is  largely 
imported.  Some  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  rope, 
sails  and  ship-fittings  are  carried  on,  and  the  fineries  are 
valuable.  Blyth  is  also  in  considerable  favour  as  a  watering- 
place;  there  are  a  pleasant  park,  a  pier,  protecting  the  harbour, 
about  X  m.  in  length,  and  a  sandy  beach  affording  sea-lMithing. 
The  river  Blyth  rises  near  the  village  of  Kirkheaton,  and  has  an 
easterly  course  of  about  35  m.  through  a  deep,  wcU-wooded  and 
picturesque  valley. 

B'NAI  B'RITH  (or  Sons  ot  the  Covenant),  INDEPENDEIIT 
ORDER  OF,  a  Jewish  fraternal  sodety.  It  was  founded  at  New 
York  in  1843  by  a  number  of  German  Jews,  headed  by  Henry 
Jones,  and  is  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  Jewish 
frateiTial  organizations.  Its  membership  in  1908  was  3s370i 
its  481  loidges  and  xo  grand  lodges  being  distributed  over  the 
United  Sutes,  Gerxnany,  Austria-Hungary,  Rumania,  Egjrpt 
and  Palestine.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  a  high  morality  among 
Jews,  regardless  of  differences  as  to  dogma  and  ceremonial 
customs,  and  especially  to  inculcate  the  supreme  virtues  of 
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charity  and  brotherly  love.  Political  and  religious  discussions 
were  from  the  first  excluded  from  the  debates  of  the  order.  In 
185X  the  first  grand  lodge  was  established  at  New  York;  in  1856, 
the  number  of  district  lodges  having  increased,  the  supreme 
authority  was  vested  in  a  central  body  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  lodge;  and  by  the  i5resent  constitution,  adopted  in 
x868,  this  authority  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  five  years, 
an  executive  committee  and  court  of  appeals  (elected  as  before). 
The  first  lodge  in  Germany  was  instituted  at  Berlin  in  1883.  A 
large  number  of  charitable  and  other  public  institutions  have 
been  established  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  by  the  order, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  large  orphan  asylum  in  Qeveland , 
the  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm  at  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  the  National 
Jewish  hospital  for  consumptives  at  Denver,  and  \ht  Maimonides 
library  in  New  York  City.  The  B'nai  B'rith  society  has  also 
co-operated  largely  with  odier  Jewish  philanthropic  organizations 
in  succouring  distressed  Israelites  throughout  tlie  world. 
See  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (1902),  s.v. 

BOA,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  all  large  serpents  which, 
devoid  of  poison  fangs,  kill  their  prey  by  constriction;  but  now 
confined  to  that  subfamily  of  the  Boidae  which  are  devoid  of 
teeth  in  the  praemaxilla  and  are  without  supraorbital  bones. 
The  others  are  known  as  pythons  (g.v.).  The  true  boas  comprise 
some  forty  species;  most  of  them  are  American,  but  the  genus 
Eryx  inhabits  North  Africa,  Greece  and  south-western  Asia; 
the  genus  Enygrus  ranges  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Fiji;  Casatea 
dussumieri  is  restricted  to  Round  Island,  near  Mauritius;  and 
two  species  of  Boa  and  one  of  Corallus  represent  this  subfamily 
in  Madagascar,  while  all  the  other  boas  live  in  America,  chiefly 
in  tropicid  parts.  All  Boidae  possess  vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs,  appearing  externally  as  daw-like  spurs  on  each  side  of  the 
vent,  but  they  are  so  small  that  they  are  practically  without 
function  in  climbing.    The  usually  short  tail  is  prehensile. 

One  of  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  Boa  is  the  Boa 
constrictor^  which  has  a  wide  range  from  tropical  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  The  head  is  covered  with  small  scales,  only  one  of  the 
preoculars  being  enlarged.  The  general  colour  is  a  delicate  pale 
brown,  with  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  darker  cross-bars,  which  are 
often  connected  by  a  stlU  darker  dorso-lateral  streak,  enclosing 
large  oval  spots.  On  each  side  is  a  series  of  large  dark  brown 
spots  with  light  centres.  On  the  tail  the  markings  become 
bolder,  brick  red  with  black  and  yellow.  The  under  parts  are 
yellowish  with  black  dots.  This  species  rarely  reaches  a  length 
of  more  than  xo  ft.  It  climbs  well,  prefers  open  forest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  is  often  found  in  plantations  where  it 
retires  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  lives  chiefly  on  birds  and 
small  mammals.  Like  most  true  boas,  it  is  of  a  very  gentle 
disposition  and  easily  domesticates  itself  in  the  palm  or  reed 
thatched  huts  of  the  natives,  where  it  hunts  the  lats  during  the 
night. 

The  term  "  boa  "  is  applied  by  analogy  to  a  long  article  of 
women's  dress  wound  round  the  neck. 

BOABDIL  (a  corruption  of  the  name  Abu  Abdullah),  the  last 
Moorish  king  of  Granada,  called  el  chico,  the  little,  and  also  el 
togoybi,  the  unfortunate.  A  son  of  Muley  Abu'l  Hassan,  king  of 
Granada,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  148a  in  place  of  his  father, 
who  was  driven  from  the  land.  Boabdil  soon  after  sought  to 
gain  prestige  by  invading  Castile.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Lucena  in  1483,  and  only  obtained  his  freedom  by  consenting  to 
hold  Granada  as  a  tributary  kingdom  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  next  few 
years  were  consumed  in  struggles  with  his  father  and  his 
uncle  Abdullah  ez  Zagal.  In  149 1  Boabdil  was  summoned  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  surrender  the  city  of  Granada,  and 
on  his  refusal  it  was  besieged  by  the  Castilians.  Eventually,  in 
January  1493,  Granada  was  surrendered,  and  the  king  spent 
some  time  on  the  lands  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  in  Andalusia. 
Subsequently  he  crossed  to  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  fighting  for  his  kinsman,  the  ruler  of  Fez.  The 
spot  from  which  Boabdil  looked  for  the  last  time  on  Granada  is 
still  shown,  and  is  known  as  "  the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor  "  (e/ 
mltimo  Muspiro  del  Mdro). 


See  J.  A.  Conde,  Domindeion  de  los  Arahes  en  EspaMa  (Fans, 
1840).  translated  into  English  by  Mrs  J.  Foster  (London.  1854^ 
1855;;  Washington  Irving,  The  Alhambra  (New  York,  ed.  x88o). 

BOADICEA,  strictly  Boudicca,  a  British  queen  in  th«  time 
of  the  emperor  Nero.  Her  husband  Prasutagus  ruled  the  IcCnl 
(in  what  is  now  Norfolk)  as  an  autonomous  prince  under  Roman 
suzerainty.  On  his  death  (a.d.  6x)  without  male  heir,  hb 
dominions  were  annexed,  and  the  annexation  was  carried  out 
brutally.  He  had  by  his  will  divided  his  private  wealth  between 
his  two  daughters  and  Nero,  trusting  thereby  to  win  imperial 
favour  for  his  family.  Instead,  his  wife  was  scourged  (doubtless 
for  resisting  the  annexation),  his  dau|^ters  outr^ed,  his  chief 
tribesmen  plundered.  The  proud,  fierce  queen  and  her  people 
rose,  and  not  alone.  With  them  rose  half  BriUin,  enraged,  for 
other  causes,  at  Roman  rule.  Roman  taxation  and  conscription 
lay  heavy  on  the  province;  in  addition,  the  Roman  govemment 
had  just  revoked  financial  concessions  made  a  few  years  earlier, 
and  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  who  combined  the  parts  of  a  moralist 
and  a  money-lender,  had  abruptly  recalled  large  loans  made 
from  his  private  wealth  to  British  chiefs.  A  favourable  chance 
for  revolt  was  provided  by  the  absence  of  the  governor-general, 
Suetonius  PauUnus,  and  most  of  his  troops  in  North  Wales  and 
Anf^esey.  All  south-east  Britain  joined  the  movement.  Paulinus 
rushed  iMck  without  waiting  for  h^  troops,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
alone.  The  Britons  burnt  the  Roman  municipalities  of  Venilam 
and  Colchester,  the  mart  of  London,  and  several  military  posts, 
massacred  "  over  70,000  "  Romans  and  Britons  friendly  to  Rome, 
and  almost  annihilated  the  Ninth  Legion  marching  from  Lincoln 
to  the  rescue.  At  last  Paulinus,  who  seems  to^ve  rejoined  his 
army,  met  the  Britons  in  the  field.  The  site  of  the  battle  is 
unknown.  One  writer  has  put  it  at  Chester;  others  at  London, 
where  Ring's  Cross  had  once  a  narrow  escape  of  being  christened 
Boadicea's  Cross,  and  actually  for  many  years  bore  the  name  of 
Battle  Bridge,  in  supposed  reference  to  this  battle.  Probably, 
however,  it  was  on  Watling  Street,  between  London  and  Chester. 
In  a  desperate  soldiers'  battle  Rome  regained  the  province. 
Boadicea  took  poison;  thousands  of  Britons  fell  in  the  fight  or 
were  hunted  down  in  the  ensuing  guerrilla.  Finally,  Rome 
adopted  a  kindlier  policy,  and  Britain  became  quiet.  But  the 
scantiness  of  Romano-British  remains  in  Norfolk  may  be  due  to 
the  severity  with  which  the  Icini  were  crushed. 

See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.;  Agric.  xv.;  Dio  bdi.  The  name 
Boudicca  seems  to  mean  in  Celtic  much  the  same  as  Victoria. 

(F.  J.  H.) 

BOAR  (0.  Eng.  Mr;  the  word  !s  found  only  in  W.  Ger. 
languages,  cf.  Dutch  beer,  Gcr.  Eber),  the  name  given  to  the  un- 
castrated  male  of  the  domestic  pig  (q.v.),  and  to  some  wild  species 
of  the  family  Suidae  (see  Swine).  The  European  wild  boar  (Sus 
scrofa)  is  distributed  over  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  central 
and  northern  Asia.  It  has  long  been  extinct  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  it  once  abounded,  but  traces  have  been  found  of  its 
survival  in  Chartley  Forest,  Staffordshire,  in  an  entry  of  1683 
in  an  account-book  of  the  steward  of  the  manor,  and  it  possibly 
remained  till  much  later  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  (J.  E.  Harting,  Extinct  British  Animals,  1880). 
The  wild  boar  is  still  found  in  Europe,  in  marshy  woodland 
districts  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover,  and  it  is  fairly  plentiful 
in  Spain,  Austria,  Russia  and  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

From  the  earliest  times,  owing  to  its  great  strength,  speed, 
and  ferocity  when  at  bay,  the  boar  has  been  one  of  tbe  favourite 
beasts  of  the  chase.  Under  the  old  forest  laws  of  England  it  was 
one  of  the  "  beasts  of  the  forest,"  and,  as  such,  under  the  Norman 
kings  the  unprivileged  killing  of  it  was  punishable  by  death  or 
the  loss  of  a  member.  It  was  hunted  in  England  and  in  Europe 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  with  dogs,  while  the  weapon  of  attack 
was  always  the  spear.  In  Europe  the  wild  boar  is  still  hunted 
with  dogs,  but  the  spear,  except  when  used  in  emergencies  and 
for  giving  the  coup  de  grdce,  has  been  given  up  for  the  gun.  ]t 
is  also  shot  in  great  forest  drives  in  Austria,  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  Indian  wild  boar  (Sus  cristalus)  b  slightly  taller 
than  Svi  tav/a,  standing  some  30  to  40  in.  at  the  shouktar.    It 
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s  faaad  tbtwgliout  India,  Ce^n  and  Bunna.  Here  the  hone 
and  qxar  are  still  used,  and  the  sport  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
ia  India.    (See  Pxg-sticsing.) 

The  boar  is  one  <rf  the  four  heraldic  beasts  of  venery,  and  was 
the  cognizance  of  Richard  IIL,  king  of  England.  As  an  article 
of  food  the  boar's  head  was  long  considered  a  special  delicacy, 
and  its  serving  was  attended  with  much  ceremonial.  At  Queen's 
CoOe^,  Oxford,  the  dish  is  still  brought  on  Christmas  day  in 
proccssioii  to  the  high-table,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  a 
caroL 

BOARD  (O.  Eng.  herd),  a  plank  or  bng  narrow  piece  of 
timber.  Tibe  word  comes  into  various  compounds  to  describe 
boards  used  for  special  purposes,  or  objects  like  boards  (drawing- 
board,  IroDing-board,  aoonding'board,  chess-board,  cardboard, 
hack-board,  notice-board,  sooiing-board).  Tlie  phrase  "  to 
keep  one's  name  on  the  boards,"  at  C^ambridge  University, 
sonifies  to  remain  a  member  ci  a  college;  at  Oxford  it  is  "  on 
the  books."  In  bookbinding,  pasteboard  covers  are  called 
boards.  Board  was  early  used  of  a  table,  hence  such  phrases 
as  "bed  and  board,"  "board  and  lodging";  or  of  a  gaming- 
table, as  in  the  phrase  **  to  sweep  the  board,'*  meaning  to  pocket 
aS  the  stakes,  hence,  figuratively,  to  carry  all  before  one.  The 
Sloe  mfaning  leads  to  "  Board  of  Thtde,"  "  Local  (jovenunent 
Board,"  ftc 

Pram  the  mraning  of  border  or  side,  and  especially  ship's 
Side,  comes  "  sea-board,"  meaning  searooast,  and  the  phrases 
"aboard"  (Fr.  ahord),  "over-board,"  "by  the  board"; 
sankriy  "  weather-board,"  the  side  of  a  ship  which  is  to  wind- 
aaxd;  "hrbotrd  ^nd  starboard"  (the  former  of  uncertain 
oripa.  Mid.  Eag.  hddeboard  or  latkAdard\  the  latter  meaning 
''iiecxing  aide,"  O.  Eng.  sleorbord,  the  rudder  of  early  ships 
■oikiag  oivcr  the  steering  aide),  signifying  (to  one  standing  at 
the  stera  and  looking  forward)  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the 
is^  reapectiveiy. 

BQARDOfll-HOnSB,  a  private  house  in  which  the  proprietor 
pnmdes  board  and  lodging  for  paying  guests.  The  position 
«f  a  guest  in  a  boarding-house  differs  in  English  law,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  one  hand  from  that  of  a  lodger  in  the  ordinary 
of  the  term,  and  on  the  other  from  that  of  a  guest  in  an 
Unlike  the  lodger,  he  frequently  has  not  tht  exclusive 
occapatioa  of  particdar  rooms.  Unlike  the  guest  in  an  inn, 
ba  landiofd  has  no  lien  upon  his  property  for  rent  or  any  other 
debt  due  ta  reqxct  of  his  board  {Thompson  v.  Lacy^  1820,3  B. 
tad  Aid.  383).  The  hmdlord  »  under  an  obligation  to  take 
reaaoaable  care  for  the  safety  of  property  brought  by  a  guest 
iato  his  boose,  and  is  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  breach  of  this 
obKgatlon  {Saarborout/t  v.  Cosgrove,  tgos,  a  K.B.  803).  Again, 
«afike  the  innkeeper,  a  boarding-house  keeper  does  not  hold 
hiBscif  ont  as  ready  to  receive  all  travellers  for  whom  he  has 
accoBUDodation,  for  which  they  are  ready  to  pay,  and  of  course 
he  is  eatitled  to  get  rid  of  any  guest  on  giving  reasonable  notice 
(see  lamami  ▼.  KUkard,  1897,  1  Q.B.  541,  548).  What  is 
nasoaahle  notice  dq>ends  on  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and, 
fid>iect  thereto,  the  course  of  payment  of  rent  is  a  material 
drcamstaace  (^ee  Lakdlokd  amd  Tenant).  Apparently  the 
:  impKcd  warranty  of  fitness  for  habitation  at  the  commence- 
of  the  tenancy  which  exists  in  the  case  of  furnished  kxig- 
bgi  (see  LoDCBK  ahd  Loocings)  exists  also  in  the  cate  of 
boaid^ig-hoeacs;  and  the  guest  in  a  boardiag-house,  like  a  lodger, 
a  entitled  to  all  the  usual  and  necessary  conveniences  of  a 


The  law  of  the  United  Sutes  is  simihff  to  English  law. 

Uader'the  French  (3ode  CivO,  daims  for  subsistence  furnished 
to  a  debtor  and  his  family  daring  the  last  year  of  his  life  by 
betxdiag-hoase  keepers  {matins  de  pension)  are  privileged  over 
the  geaeniity  of  moveables,  the  privilege  being  exerdseable 
alter  legal  ratieiises,  funeral  expenses,  the  expenses  of  the  last 
Akh,  aad  the  wages  of  servants  for  the  year  elapsed  and  what 
ii  dae  for  the  current  ytnr  (arL  aioi  (5)).  Keepers  of  taverns 
(Mrriiitts)  and  hotels  iMldiors)  are  responsible  for  the  goods 
cf  ihdr  guests— the  oommittal  of  which  to  their  custody  is 
'.as  a  dqMsit  of  necessity  {dip^t  nicessaire).    They  axe 


liable  for  the  loss  of  such  goods  hy  theft,  whether  by  servants 
or  strangers,  but  not  where  the  loss  is  due  iojoru  majeure  (arts. 
1952-1954).  Their  liability  for  money  and  bearer  securities  not 
actually  deposited  is  limited  to  1000  francs  (Uw  of  i8th  of  April 
1889).  These  provisions  are  reproduced  in  substance  in  the 
CivO  Okies  of  (^ebec  (arts.  18x4,  1815,  1994,  aoo6)  and  of 
St  Luda  (art.  1889).  In  (Quebec,  boarding-house  keepers  have 
a  lien  on  the  goods  of  their -guests  for  the  value  or  price  of  any 
food  or  accommodation  furnished  to  them,  and  have  also  a  right 
to  sell  their  baggage  and  other  property,  if  the  amount  remains 
unpaid  for  three  months,  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  innkeepers  in  England  (arL  1816  A;  and  see  Inns 
AND  Innkeepeks);  also  in  the  Civil  (^ode  of  St  Luda  (arts. 
1578,  1714,  1715)-  (A.  W.  R.) 

BOARDING-OUT  S78TBH,  in  the  English  poor  law,  the 
boarding-out  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  with  suitable  foster- 
parents.  The  practice  was  first  authorized  in  x868,  though 
for  many  yean  previously  it  had  been  carried  out  by  some 
bMirds  of  guardians  on  their  own  initiative.  Boarding-out  is 
governed  by  two  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  issued 
in  1889.  Tlie  first  permits  guardians  to  board-out  children  within 
their  own  union,  except  in  the  metropolis.  The  second  governs 
the  boarding-out  of  children  in  localities  outside  the  union. 
The  sum  payable  to  the  foster-parents  is  not  to  exceed  4s.  per 
week  for  eadi  child.  The  system  has  been  much  discussed  by 
authorities  on  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  It  has  been 
objected  that  few  working-men  with  an  average-sized  family 
can  afford  to  devote  such  an  amount  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  child,  and  that,  therefore,  boarded-out  children  are  better 
off  than  the  children  of  the  independent  (Fawcett,  Pauperism). 
Working-class  guardians,  also,  do  not  favour  the  system,  being 
suspidous  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  the  foster-parents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  from  the  economic  and 
educational  point  of  view  much  better  residts  are  obtained  by 
boarding-out  children;  they  are  given  a  natural  life,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  are  without  effort  merged  in  the  general 
population  (Mackay,  HisL  Eng,  Poor  Law).  See  also  Pooa 
Law. 

The  "  boarding-out "  of  lunatics  is,  in  Scotland,  a  regular  part 
of  the  lunacy  administration.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
adopted  in  Belgium.    (See  Insanity.) 

BOARDMAN,  OEOROB  DANA  (1801-1831),  American 
Baptist  missionary,  was  bom  at  Uvermore,  Me.,  and  educated 
at  Waterville  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1825  he  went  to  India  as  a  missionary,  and  in  1827  to  Burma, 
where  his  promising  work  among  the  Karens  was  cut  short 
by  his  eariy  death.  His  widow  married  another  well-known 
Burmese  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson. 

His  son,  Geokge  Dana  Boasdiian.  the  younger  (182^1903), 
made  the  voyage  from  Burma  to  America  alone  when  six  years 
of  age.  He  grauluated  in  1853  at  Brown  University,  and  from 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1855.  He  held  Baptist 
pastorates  at  Rochester  (1856-1864),  and  at  PhiUdelphia,  and 
was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  1880- 
1884.  At  Philadelphia  he  is  said  to  have  taken  hh  congregation 
through  every  verse  of  the  New  Testament  in  643  Wednesday 
evening  lectures,  which  occupied  nearly  eighteen  years,  and 
afterwards  to  have  begun  On  the  Old  Testament 'in  similar 
fashion.  Among  his  published  works  are  Studies  in  the  Model 
Prayer  (1879),  and  Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1879). 

B0A8B,  HENRT  SAMUEL  (1799-1883),  English  geologist, 
the  ddest  son  of  Henry  Boase  (1763-1827),  banker,  of  Madron. 
Cbmwall,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  and  of  September  1799. 
Educated  partly  at  Tiverton  grammar-school,  and  partly  at 
Dublin,  where  he  studied  chemistry,  he  afterwards  preceded 
to  Edinburgh  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  182 1.  He  then 
settled  for  some  years  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Penzance; 
there  geology  enpiged  his  particuUr  attention,  and  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  (Seological  Sodety  of  Cornwall.  The 
results  of  his  observations  were  embodied  in  his  Treatise  on 
Primary  Geology  (1834),  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  regard 
to  the  older  crystalline  and  igneous  rocks  and  the  subject  of 
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mineral  veins.  In  1837  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
renuiined  for  about  a  year,  being  elected  F.R.S.  In  1838  he 
became  partner  in  a  firm  of  bleachers  at  Dundee.  He  retired 
in  187 1,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1883. 

BOAT  (0.  Eng.  bdi;  the  true  etymological  connexion  with 
Dutch  and  Ger.  boot,-  Fr.  bateau,  Ital.  baUdlo  presents  great 
difficulties;  Celtic  forms  are  from  O.  Eng.),  a  comparatively 
small  open  craft  for  conveyance  on  water,  usually  propelled 
by  some  form  of  oar  or  sail. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "boat"  is  probably  to  be  looked 
tor  in  the  A.S.  Ad/aa  stem,  a  stick,  a  piece  of  wood.  If 
this  be  so,  the  term  in  its  inception  referred  to  the  material  of 
which  the  primitive  vessel  was  constructed,  and  in  this  respect 
may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  word  "  ship,"  of  which  the 
primary  idea  was  the  process  by  which  the  material  was  fashioned 
and  adapted  for  the  use  of  man. 

We  may  assume  that  primitive  man,  in  his  earliest  efforts  to 
achieve  the  feat  of  conveying  himself  and  his  belongings  by 
water,  succeeded  in  doing  so — (x)  by  fastening  together  a 
quantity  of  material  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  fimtt  and  carry 
him  above  the  level  of  the  water;  (a)  by  scooping  out  a  fallen 
tree  so  as  to  obtain  buoyancy  enough  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  these  two  processes  is  to  be  found  the  genesis  of  both  boat  and 
ship,  of  which,  though  often  used  as  convertible  terms,  the 
former  is  generally  restricted  to  the  smaller  type  of  vessel  such 
as  is  doUt  with  in  this  article.  For  the  larger  type  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Smp. 

Great  must  have  been  the  triumph  of  the  man  who  first 
discovered  that  the  rushes  or  the  trunks  he  had  managed  to  tie 
together  would,  propelled  by  a  stick  or  a  branch  (cf.  ramus  and 
remus)  used  as  pole  or  paddle,  convey  him  safely  across- the  river 
or  hike,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  barrier.  But  use  midtiplies 
wants,  discovers  deficiencies,  suggests  improvements.  Man  soon 
found  out  that  he  wanted  to  go  faster  than  the  raft  would  move, 
that  the  water  washed  over  and  up  throu^^  it,  and  this  need  of 
speed,  and  of  dry  carrying  power,  which  we  find  operative 
throughout  the  hhtory  of  the  boat  down  to  the  present  day, 
drove  him  to  devise  other  modes  of  flotation  as  well  as  to  try 
to  improve  his  first  invention. 

The  invention  of  the  hollowed  bunk,  of  the  "  dug-out " 
(monoxylon),  however  it  came  about,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  came  into  comparison  with  the  raft,  must  have  superseded  the 
Utter  for  some  purposes,  thou|^  not  by  any  means  for  all.  It 
was  superior  to  the  raft  in  speed,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
water-ti^t.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  inferior  in  carrying 
power  and  stability.  But  the  two  types  once  conceived  had 
come  to  stay,  and  to  them  severally,  or  to  attempts  to  combine 
the  useful  properties  of  both,  may  be  traced  all  the  varieties  of 
vessel  to  which  the  name  of  boat  may  be  applied. 

The  development  of  the  raft  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
description,  given  us  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  of  the  construc- 
tion by  the  hero  Ulysses  of  a  vessel  of  the  kind.  Floating  timber 
is  cut  down  and  carefully  shaped  and  planed  with  axe  and  adze, 
and  the  timbers  are  then  exactly  fitted  face  to  face  and  com- 
pacted with  trenails  and  dowels,  just  as  the  flat  floor  of  a  lump 
or  lighter  might  be  fashioned  and  fitted  nowadays.  A.pUtform 
is  raised  upon  the  floor  and  a  bulwark  of  osiers  contrived  to 
keep  out  the  wash  of  the  waves  (cf.  infra,  Malay  boats).  It 
seems  as  if  the  poet,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
sea  ways  of  his  time,  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  progress  in 
construction,  as  illustrated  by  the  technical  skill  of  his  hero, 
and  the  use  of  the  various  tools  with  which  he  supplies  him. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dug-out  had  its  limitations.  The 
largest  tree  that  could  be  thrown  and  scooped  out  afforded  but 
a  narrow  space  for  carrying  goods,  and  presented  problems  as 
to  stability  which  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  solve.  The 
shaping  of  bow  and  stem,  the  bulging  out  of  the  sides,  the 
flattening  of  the  bottom,  the  invention  of  a  keel  piece,  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  sides  by  building  up  with  pUnks,  aU  led 
On  towards  the  idea  of  constructing  a  boat  property  so  called,  or 
perhaps  to  the  invention  of  the  canoe,  which  in  some  ways  may 
be  regarded  as  the  intermediate  stage  between  dug-out  and  boat. 


Meanwhile  the  raft  had  undergone  Improvements  sach  as 
those  which  Homer  indicates.  It  had  arrived  ata  floor  oomposed 
of  timbers  squared  and  shaped.  It  had  risen  to  a  platfwn,  the 
prototype  of  a  deck.  It  was  but  a  step  to  build  up  the  sides  and 
turn  up  the  ends,  and  at  this  pdnt  we  reach  the  genesb  of  ark 
and  punt,  of  sanpan  and  junk,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  the  many 
varieties  of  flat-bottomed  craft. 

When  once  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  inprove- 
ments  in  the  construction  of  the  raft  and  du0<mt  bring  them, 
as  it  were,  within  sight  of  each  other,  we  can  enter  upon  the 
history  of  the  development  of  boats  piopexly  so  called,  whidi, 
in  accordance  with  the  uses  and  the  circumstances  that  dictated 
their  build,  may  be  said  to  be  descended  from  the  raft  or  the 
dug-out,  or  from  the  attempt  to  combine  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  the  two  original  types. 

Uses  and  drcumstances  are  infinite  in  variety  and  have 
produced  an  infinite  variety  of  boats.  But  we  may  safdy  say 
that  in  all  cases  the  need  to  be  satisfied,  the  nature  of  the  material 
available,  and  the  character  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
have  governed  the  reason  and  tested  the  reasonableness  of  tlie 
architecture  of  the  craft  in  use. 

It  b  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  enter  at  any  length  faito 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  boats,  but  it  is  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  deamess,  to  indicate  certain  broad  distinctions 
in  the  method  of  building,  which,  though  they  run  back  into  tbe 
far  past,  in  some  form  or  other  survive  and  are  in  use  at  t|ie 
present  day. 

The  tying  of  trunks  together  to  form  a  raft  is  still  not  unknown 
in  the  lumber  trade  of  tht  Danube  or  of  North  America,  nor  was 
it  in  early  days  confined  to  the  raft.  It  extended  to  many 
bMits  properly  so  called,  even  to  many  of  those  built  by  the 
Vikings  of  old.  It  may  Still  be  seen  in  the  Madras  surf  boats, 
and  in  those  constructed  out  of  driftwood  by  the  inhabitants  ct 
Easter  Island  in  the  south  Padfic.  Virgil,  who  was  an  archae- 
ologist, represents  Charon's  boat  on  the  Styx  as  of  this  con- 
struction, and  notes  the  defect,  which  stiU  survives,  in  the  craft 
of  the  kind  when  loaded^ 

**  Gemuit  tub  pondere  C3rmba 
Satilia,  et  multam  aoceptt  runosa  paludem!** 

Aeu.  VL303. 

Next  to  the  raft,  and  to  be  counted  in  direct  descent  from  it, 
comes  the  whole  class  of  flat-bottomed  boats  induding  punts 
and  lighters.  As  soon  as  the  method  of  constructing  a  solid 
floor,  with  trenails  and  dowels,  had  been  discovered,  the  method 
of  converting  it  into  a  water-ti^t  box  was  pursued,  sides  were 
attached  plank  fashion,  with  strong  knees  to  stiffen  them,  and 
cross  pieces  to  yoke  or  key  (d.  f^yor,  xXi^it)  them  tofetber. 
These  thwarts  once  fixed  naturally  suggested  seats  for  those 
that  plied  the  paddle  or  the  oar.  The  ends  of  the  vcasd  were 
shaped  into  bow  or  stem,  dther  turned  up,  or  with  the  side 
planking  convergent  in  stem  or  stem  post,  or  joined  together 
fore  and  aft  by  bulkheads  fitted  in,  while  interstiors  were  made 
water-tight  by  caulking,  and  by  smearing  with  bitumen  or  some 
resinous  materiaL 

The  evolution  of  the  boat  as  distinct  from  the  punt,  or  flat- 
bottqined  type,  and  following  the  configuration  of  the  dug-out 
in  its  length  and  rounded  bottom,  must  have  taxed  the  inventive 
art  and  skill  of  oonstractors  much  more  severely  than  that  of 
the  raft.  It  is  possible  that  the  corade  or  the  canoe  may  hav^ 
suggested  the  constmction  of  a  framework  of  suffident  stiffness 
to  carry  a  water-tight  wooden  skin,  such  as  would  sucoessfuUy 
resist  the  pressure  of  wind  and  water.  And  in  this  regard  two 
methods  were  open  to  the  builder,  both  of  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day:  (i)  the  constmction  first  of  the  shdl  of 
the  boat,  into  which  the  stiffening  ribs  and  cross  ties  were 
subsequently  fitted;  (a)  the  construction  first  of  a  framework 
of  requisite  stse  aiHl  shape,  on  to  which  the  outer  skin  of  tbe 
boat  was  subsequently  attached. 

Further,  besides  the  primitive  mode  of  tying  the  parts  to- 
gether, two  main  types  of  build  must  be  noticed,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  boat  is  said  to  be  either  carvd-built  or 
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(i)  A  bott  Is  canrd-biiflt  when  the  planks  are 
cdfe  to  edge  so  that  thay  present  a  smooth  surface  without 
(s)  A  boat  is  dmker-bmlt  when  each  plank  is  bud  on  so  as  to 
ovedap  the  one  b^ow  it,  tlms  presenting  a  series  of  ledges 
nuunag  longitiufinally. 

The  fonacr  method  is  said  to  be  of  Meditenanean,  or  peihaps 
of  Eastern  ongin.  The  latter  was  probably  invented  by  the 
eU  ScaadinaTian  buikiexs,  and  from  them  handed  down  through 
the  fishing  boats  of  the  northern  nations  to  our  own  time. 

The  aoooonts  of  vessels  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Fhoe- 
nidans  gaeiaOy  refer  to  Uiger  oaf t  which  naturally  fall  under 
the  head  of  Smr  (^.t.).  The  Nik  boats,  however, 
described  by  Herodotus  (iL  60),  built  of  acada  wood, 
were  no  doubt  of  various  sises,  some  of  them  quite 
saaB,  bat  all  following  the  dune  type  of  construction,  built  up 
brick  fssliion,  the  bkcks  being  bstened  internally  to  long  poles 
fccoicd  by  crass  pieces,  and  the  interstices  caulked  with  papyrus^ 
The  ends  rase  high  above  the  water,  and  to  prevent  hog^ng  were 
often  attached  by  a  tnua  ranning  longitudhially  over  crutches 
from  stem  to  stem. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babyhmlan  vesseb  described  by  Herodotus 
(L  194).  tmUt  up  of  twigs  and  boughs,  and  covered  with  skins 
sBored  with  bitumen,  were  really  more  like  huge  coracles 
tad  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  boats. 

The  use  of  boats  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  attested  by 
the  freqaent  reference  to  them  in  Grrek  and  Latin  literature, 
thoo^  as  regards  such  small  craft,  the  details  given  are 
hardly  cnoogli  to  form  the  baalaof  an  accurate  classification. 

We  hear  of  small  boats  attendant  on  a  fleet  (iKcX^nor,  Thuc. 
L  S3)»  and  of  similar  oaftemplojred  in  piracy  (Thudv.  9),  and 
B  one  cBse  of  a  sculling  boat,  or  pair  oar  (dicdnor  Aft^ipua^, 
Ihoc  !▼.  67},  which  was  carted  up  and  down  between  the  town 
of  Megan  and  the  sea,  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  marauding 
at  Bight.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the  passage  In  the  Acts 
(jam.)  where  in  the  storm  they  had  hard  work  "to  come  by 
the  boat";  which  same  boat  the  saihm  afterwards  "kt  down 
kto  the  sea,  dnder  oobor  as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors 
oat  of  the  foresUp,"  and  wouM  have  escaped  to  land  in  her 
theaaeJves,  kaving  the  paasengen  to  drown,  if  the  centurion 
tad  soUiers  acting  upon  St  Paul's  advice  had  not  cut  off  the 
iQpes  of  the  boat  and  kt  her  fall  off. 

There  can  be  fittk  doubt  that  boat  races  were  in  vogue  among 
kk  Greeks  (see  Prof.  Gardner,  Journal  of  HflUme  Studies, 
i.  91  ff.)t  and  prabaUy  tonoftd  part  of  the  Panathenaic  and 
Ukanan  festivah.  It  is,  however,  diflicult  to  prove  that  small 
boats  took  part  in  these  races,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
tky  may  have  done  sa  The  testimony  of  the  coins,  such  as  it 
k,  points  to  gsUeys,  and  the  descriptive  term  (wfir  HpXXa) 
kads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

h  is  haidty  poasibk  now  to  define  the  differences  whkh 
Kpaated  lawof,  Axikrim,  from  ciX^,  sfX^nor,  or  from 
^ifim,  or  lApufiat,  They  seem  all  to  have  been  rowing 
hoUM,  pcobaUy  Garvel-biiilt,  some  with  keek  (aeaiU  mode 
ctrimata,  ffia.  fz.  19),  and  to  have  varied  in  slae,  some  being 
na^dy  saiffing  boats,  and  others  running  up  to  u  many  as  thirty 


Starikdy  hi  Latb  authors  we  have  frequent  menfioii  of  boats 
tfrnipiBying  shjpa  of  war.  Of  thk  there  b  a  well-known 
mtaaoe  In  the  account  of  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britahi  {B.C. 
f.  16).  when  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  the  pbnaces,  were  filkd 
»itk  sokSen  and  sent  to  aaskt  the  Legionaries  who  were  being 
fiocdy  attacked  as  they  waded  on  to  the  shore.  There  k  ako 
•a  kitance  in  the  dvfl  war,  which  k  a  prototype  of  a  modem 
tttack  of  toqwdo  boats  upon  men  of  war,  whoi  Antonius  manned 
the  pianaoes  of  hk  krge  ships  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  with 
(2ica  attarkfd  and  defeated  an  inqnrudent  squadron  of  Quad- 
taoaes  (AC.  fi.  S4).  The  class  of  boats  so  frequently  mentioned 
M  srfcariat  seems  to  have  contained  oaf t  of  all  sises,  and  to 
kn  been  used  for  all  purposes,  whether  as  pleasure  boats  or  as 
^opstA  vcnek,  or  for  pirscy.  In  fact  the  term  was  empkyed 
ngMlr  jnt  w  ^"«  >P«h  of  oaft  hi  genenL 


The  ksiter,  whkh  k  often  referred  to  in  Uvy  and  Polybius, 
seems  to  have  been  of  niyrian  origin,  with  fine  lines  and  sharp 
bows.  The  class  contamed  boats  of  various  sizes  and  with  a 
varkbk  number  of  oan  (blremis,  Livy  zxiv.  40,  sezdecim, 
livy  oziv.  35);  and  it  k  interesting  to  note  the  origin  in  thk 
case,  as  the  invention  of  the  light  Ubumkn  galleys,  whkh  won 
the  battk  of  Actium,  and  altered  the  whok  system  of  naval 
construction,  came  from  the  same  seaboard. 

Besides  these,  the  piratical  myopotonu  (see  Cic  In  Verrem), 
and  the  poetical  ^hasthu,  deatryt  mention,  but  here  again  we 
are  met  with  the  diflkulty  of  distingukhing  boats  from  ships. 
There  k  ako  an  ktereating  notice  In  Thdtus  {HisL  ifi.  47)  of 
boats  hastily  constructed  by  the  natives  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Aria  IdiiMr,  which  he  describes  as  of  broad  beam  with  narrow 
sides  (probatdy  meaning  that  the  sides  "tumbled  home"), 
joined  together  without  any  fasteningi  of  brass  or  iron.  In 
a  sesrway  the  skies  were  raised  with  planks  added  tiU  they  were 
cased  In  as  with  a  roof,  whence  their  name  cmmtm,  and  so  they 
rolled  about  In  the  waves,  having  prow  and  stem  alike  and 
convertibk  rowlocks,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  fd  indifference 
and  equally  safe,  or  perhaps  unsafe,  whichever  way  they 
rowed. 

SUnHar  vessek  were  constructed  by  (Seraumicus  in  hk  north. 
Gemum  campaign  (Ann,  IL  6)  and  by  the  Suiones  (Ccr.  44). 
These  ako  had  stem  and  stem  alike,  and  remind  us  of  the  did 
Norre  constraction,  being  rowed  cither  way,  having  the  oan 

loose  in  the  rowkck,  and  not,  as  wss  usual  hi  the  south,  attached 
by  a  thong  to  the  thowl  pin. 

Lastly,  as  a  ckss  of  boat  directly  descended  from  the  raft, 
we  may  notice  the  flat-bottooed  boats  or  punts  or  lighters  which 
plied  on  the  Tiber  as  ferry-boats,  or  carr^g  goods,  which  were 
calkd  carffcarfaf  from  cmidtx,  the  okl  word  for  a  plank. 

It  kdi£kult  to  trace  any  order  of  devckpment  in  the  oonstrac- 
tkn  of  boats  during  the  Byiantine  period,  or  the  middk  ages. 
Sea-going  vessek  according  to  thek  size  carried  one  or  more 
boats,  flome  of  them  small  boats  with  two  or  four  oan,  othen 
boats  of  a  krger  size  fitted  with  masts  and  sail  as  well  as  with 
oars.  We  find  Umbut  and  pktudut  as  generic  names  in  the 
earlier  period,  but  the  indications  as  to  jire  and  character  are 
vague  and  variable.  Thesamemaybesaidofthe&aktf«,c«fifeto, 
ekaUmpeSfCkalant,  t^Ues,  &c.,of  which,  in  almost  endless  number 
and  variety,  the  nautical  erudition  of  M.  Jal  has  collected  the 
names  m  his  monumental  works,  Ankiologk  namUe  snd  the 
Glossaire  nqntiquo. 

It  k  dear,  however,  that  hi  many  instances  the  namey, 
originally  applied  to  boats  properly  so  calkd,  gradually  attached 
themsdves  to  krger  vessels,  as  in  the  case  of  ekaUmpe  and  others, 
a  fact  which  leads  to  the  condusion  that  the  type  of  build 
foUowed  origmally  hi  smaller  vessek  was  often  devdopcd  on  a 
larger  scak,  accordkg  as  it  was  found  useful  and^  convenient, 
wbik  the  name  remained  the  same.  Many  of  theK  types  still 
survive  and  may  be  found  in  the  Eutem  seas,  or  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  k  the  northem  waters,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiarities  of  build  and  rig. 

It  TRTOuId  be  hnpossibk  withk  our  limits  to  do  justice  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  ezkting  types  k  sea-going  boats,  and  for 
more  detailed  informatkn  concerning  them  Uie  reader  ,.  _,^ 
would  do  well  to  consult  Most  and  Sail  in  Europe  and  ^IS" 
AnOt  by  H.  Warington  Smyth,  an  ezcelknt  and  ^^ 
exhaustive  work,  from  which  much  of  the  information  which 
f oOows  regarding  them  has  been  derived. 

In  the  Eastem  seas  the  (Hiinese  sanpan  k  ubiquitous.  Origin- 
ally a  small  raft  of  three  timbcn  with  fore  end  upturned,  it  grew 
into  a  boat  in  very  eariy  times,  and  has  given  its  name  to  a  very 
large  ckss  of  vessels.  With  flat  bottom,  and  considenbk  width 
in  proportion  to  its  kngth,  the  normal  sanpan  runs  out  into  twq 
tads  astern,  the  timben  rounding  up,  and  the  end  being  built 
in  like  a  bulkhead,  with  room  for  the  rudder  to  work  between 
it  and  the  transom  which  connects  the  two  projecting  upper 
timben  of  the  stem.    Some  of  them  are  as  much  as  30  ft  in 
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length  and  8  to  lo  ft.  in  beam.    They  are  godd  carriers  and 
speedy  under  sail. 

The  Chinese  in  all  probability  were  the  earliest  of  all  peoples 
to  solve  the  chief  problems  of  boat  building,  and  after  thdr  own 
fashion  to  work  out  the  art  of  navigation,  which  for  them  has 
now  been  set  and  unchanged  for  thousands  of  years.  They 
appear  to  have  used  the  lee-board  and  centre-board  in  junks  and 
sanpans,  and  to  have  extended  their  trade  to  India  and  even 
beyond,  centuries  before  anything  like  maritime  enterprise  is 
heard  of  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

As  regards  the  practice  of  long  boat  racing  on  rivers  or  tidal 
waters  the  Chinese  are  easily  antecedent  in  time  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  On  great  festivals  in  certain  places  the  Dragon  boat 
race  forms  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Dragon  boats  are  just 
over  73  ft.  long,  with  4  ft.  beam,  and  depth  ax  in.  The  rowing 
or  paddling  space  is  about  63  ft.  and  the  number  of  thwarts  27, 
thus  giving  exactly  the  same  number  of  rowers  as  that  of  the 
Zygites  in  the  Greek  trireme.  The  two  extremities  of  the  boat 
are  much  cambered  and  rise  to  about  3  ft.  above  the  water.  At 
about  IS  ft.  from  each  end  the  single  plank  gives  place  to  three,* 
so  as  to  offer  a  concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  paddle  blade 
is  spade-like  in  form  and  about  6)  in.  broad. 

Both  in  Siam  and  Bunna  there  is  a  very  large  river  population, 
and  boat  racing  is  on  festival  days  a  common  amusement.  The 
typical  craft,  however,  is  the  Duck-boat,  which  in  the  shape  of 
hull  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  dug-out  form,  and  primarily 
intended  for  sailing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Siamese 
method  of  slinging  and  using  quarter  rudders  is  the  oldest  used 
by  men  in  sailing  craft,  being  in  fact  the  earliest  development 
from  the  simple  paddle  rudder,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
first  method  of  steering  boats.  The  king  of  Siam's  state  barge, 
we  are  told,  is  steered  by  long  paddles,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  is  figured  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  boats  of  the  3rd  dynasty 
(6000  B.C.)-  On  the  other  hand  the  slung  quarter  rudders  are  the 
same  in  fashion  as  those  used  by  Roman  and  Greek  merchantmen, 
by  Norsemen  and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  medieval  seamen  down 
to  about  the  14th  century. 

The  Malays  have  generally  the  credit  of  being  expert  boat- 
builders,  but  the  local  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  favour  the 
construction  of  a  good  type  of  boat  "  Small  displacement, 
hollow  lines,  V-shaped  sections,  shallow  draught  and  lack  of 
beam  "  result  in  want  of  stability  and  weatherUness.  But  it  is 
among  them  that  the  ancient  process  of  dug-out  building  still 
survives  and  flourishes,  preserving  all  the  primitive  and  ingenious 
methods  of  hollowing  the  tree  trunk,  of  forcing  its  sides  outwards, 
and  in  many  cases  buildlog  thefn  up  with  added  planks,  so  that 
from  the  dug-out  a  regular  boat  is  formed,  with  increased  though 
limited  carrying  power,  increased  though  still  hardly  sufficient 
stability. 

To  ensure  this  last  very  necessary  quality  aiany  devices  and 
contrivances  are  resorted  to. 

In  some  cases  (jnsi  as  Ulysses  is  described  as  doing  by  Homer, 
Od.  V.  356)  the  boatman  fastens  bundles  of  reeds  or  of  bamboos 
all  along  the  sides  of  his  IxMit.  These  being  very  buoyant  not 
only  act  as  a  defence  against  the  wash  of  the  waves,  but  are 
sufficient  to  keep  the  boat  afloat  in  any  sea. 

But  the  most  characteristic  device  is  the  outrigger,  a  piece  of 
floating  wood  sharpened  at  both  ends,  whfch  is  fixed  parallel  to 
the  longer  axis  of  the  boat,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  beams, 
by  two  or  more  poles  laid  at  right  an^es  to  it.  This,  while  not 
interfering  materially  with  the  speed  of  the  boat,  acts  as  a 
counterpoise  to  any  pressure  on  it  which  would  tend,  owing  to  its 
lack  of  stability,  to  upset  it,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  long 
narrow  dug-out  to  face  even  the  open  sea.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  invention,  which  must  have  been  Seen  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  in  very  early  times,  was  not  introduced  by  them 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Possibly  this  was  owing  to  the  lack  of 
large  timber  suitable  for  dug-outs,  and  the  consequent  evolution 
by  them  of  boat  from  xaft,  with  sufficient  beam  to  rely  upon  for 
stability. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  boats  of  India  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  and  Arab  types  of  build  is  apparent,  and  the  dinghy  of 


the  Hugli  is  cited  as  being  in  form  strangely  like  the  ancsent 
Egjrptian  model  still  preserved  in  the  Ghizeh  museum.  Coming 
westward  the  dominant  type  of  build  is  that  of  tfie  Arab  dkcv^ 
the  boat  class  of  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Uiger 
vessel  developed  from  it,  plenty  of  beam,  overhanging  stem  and 
transom  stem.  The  pbuiking  of  the  shell  over  the  wooden  frame 
has  a  double  thickness  which  conduces  to  dryness  and  durabiiity 
in  the  craft. 

On  the  Nile  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  naggar  preserving,  in  its 
construction  out  of  blocks  of  acacia  wood  pinned  together,  the 
old-world  fashion  of  building  described  by  Herodotus.  The 
gaiassa  and  dakabiak  are  too  large  to  be  classed  as  boats,  but  they 
and  their  smaller  sbters  follow  the  Arab  type  in  buOd  and  ri^- 

It  is  noteworthy  that  nothing  apparently  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  or  classi«l  methods  of  build  survives  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  the  records  of  the  development  of  boat-building 
in  the  middle  ages  are  meagre  and  confusing.  The  best  illustra- 
tions of  ancient  methods  of  construction,  and  of  ancient  seaman- 
ship, are  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the  East,  that  conservative 
storehouse  of  types  and  fashions,  to  which  they  were  either 
communicated,  or  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  by  Egyptians 
or  Phoenicians,  from  whom  th^  were  afterwards  copied  by 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the*  chief  characteristics  of  the  types 
belonging  to  it  are  "  carvel-build,  high  bow,  round  stem  and 
deep  rudder  hung  on  stem  post  outside  the  vessel" 

In  the  eastem  basin  the  long-bowed  wide-stemed  caique  of  the 
Bosporus  is  perhaps  the  type  of  boat  best  known,  but  both  Greek 
and  Italian  waters  abound  with  an  unnumbered  variety  of  boats 
of  "  beautiful  lines  and  great  carrying  power,"  In  the  Adriatic, 
the  Venetian  gondola,  and  the  light  craft  generally,  are  of  the 
type  developed  from  the  raft,  flat-bottomed,  and  capable  of 
navigating  shallow  waters  with  minimum  of  draught  and 
maximum  of  load. 

In  the  western  basin  the  majority  of  the  smaller  vessels  are  of 
the  sharp-stemed  build.  Upon  the  boats  of  the  fducca  riaas, 
long  vttsels  with  easy  lines  and  low  free-board,  suitable  for 
rowing  as  well  as  sailing,  the  influence  of  the  long  galley  of  the 
middle  ages  was  apparent.  In  Genoese  waters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  there  were  single-decked  rowing  vessels, 
which  preserved  the  name  of  galley,  and  were  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Libumians  that  defeated  the  many-banked 
vessels  of  Antonius  at  Actiund.  But  the  introduction  of  steam 
vessels  has  already  relegated  into  obscurity  these  ihemoriab 
of  the  past. 

Along  the  Riviera  and  the  Spanish  coast  a  type  of  boat  is 
noticeable  which  is  peculiar  for  the  inward  curve  of  both  stem 
and  stem  from  a  keel  which  has  considerable  camber,  enabling 
them  to  be  beached  in  a  heavy  surf. 

On  the  Douro,  in  Portugal,  it  is  said  that  the  boats  which  may 
be  seen  laden  with  casks  of  wine,  trailing  behind  them  an 
enormously  long  steering  paddle,  are  of  Phoenician  ancestry, 
and  that  the  curious  signs,  which  many  of  them  have  painted  on 
the  cross  board  over  the  cabin,  are  of  Semitic  origin  though  now 
undecipherable. 

Coming  to  the  northern  waters,  as  with  men,  so  with  boats, 
we  meet  with  a  totally  different  type.  Instead  of  the  smooth 
exterior  of  the  carvel-build,  we  have  the  more  rugged  form  of 
clinker-built  craft  with  great  beam,  and  raking  sterns  and  stems, 
and  a  wide  flare  forward.  In  the  most  northern  waters  the 
strokes  of  the  sea-going  boats  are  wide  and  of  considerable 
thickness,  of  oak  or  fir,  often  compacted  with  wooden  trenails, 
strong  and  fit  to  do  battle  with  the  rough  seas  and  rough  usage 
which  they  have  to  endure. 

In  most  of  these  the  origiti  of  form  and  character  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  old  Viking  vessels  or  long  kuks  of  the  5th  century 
A.D.,  with  curved  and  elevated  stem  and  stem  posts,  and  without 
decks  or,  at  the  most,  half  decked. 

In  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  most  of  the  fishing  bckats 
follow  this  type,  with,  however,  considerable  variety  in  details. 
It  is  noticeable  that  here  also,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  other  times,  the  pressing  demand  for  speed  and  canying  power 
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bttiracued  the  lise  in  almost  all  danes  of  boats  till  they  pass 
into  the  category  of  ships.  At  the  same  time  the  carvel-build  is 
hpfnmiwg  moxe  ooiuiMm,  whOe,  in  the  strvg^e  for  life,  steam  and 
motor  pofrer  are  threatening  to  obGtente  the  old  types  (2  rowing 
and  mfling  boats  altogether. 

Next  to  the  Norse  skiff  and  its  descendants,  perhaps  the  oldest 
type  of  boat  in  northern  waters  is  to  be  found  in  Holland, 
where  the  conditions  of  navigation  have  hardly  altered  for 
oeatories.  It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  original 
of  oar  pleasure  craft,  but,  though  we  have  developed  these 
eeofmoody,  the  Dutdi  boats  have  remained  pretty  much  the 
sune.  The  dinker-build  and  the  wide  rounded  bow  are  now 
wy  nniA  of  the  same  character  as  they  are  lepiesented  in  the 
dd  pictores  of  the  zyth  and  i8th  centuries. 

Ihe  devdopment  of  boat-building  in  the  British  Isles  during 
the  19th  century  has  been  unceasing  and  would  need  a  treatise 
to  itidf  to  do  it  justice.  The  expansion  of  the  fishing  industry 
ud  the  pRsrave  of  competition  have  stimulated  constant 
bnpcovcment  in  the  craft  oigaged,  and  here  also  are  observable 
the  same  tendencies  to  substitute  carvel,  though  it  is  more 
expensive,  for  clinker  build,  and  to  increase  the  length  and  size 
of  the  bonts,  and  the  gradual  supersession  of  sail  and  oar  by  steam 
power.  Under  these  influences  we  hear  of  the  Jifie  and  the 
ikqfie  classes,  old  favourites  in  northern  waters,  being  superseded 
by  the  more  modem  Ztdu,  which  is  supposed  to  unite  the  good 
(palxties  of  both;  and  these  in  turn  running  to  such  a  sise  as  to 
take  them  outside  the  category  of  boats.  But  even  in  the  case 
of  smaller  boats  the  Ztdu  modd  is  widdy  followed,  so  that  they 
have  actually  been  imported  to  the  Irish  coast  for  the  use  of  the 
crofter  fishennen  in  the  congested  districts. 

For  the  Shetland  uxem  and  the  broad  boats  of  the  Orkneys, 
sad  the  mMies  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the  curious  will  do 
«d]  to  refer  to  H.  Warington  Smyth's  most  excellent  account. 

Ob  the  eastern  coast  of  England  the  influence  of  the  Dutch 
type  of  build  is  manifest  in  many  of  the  flat-bottomed  and  mostly 
mod-ended  craft,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  BiUybay,  and  partly  in 
the  csMe,  which  latter  is  mteresting  as  built  for  launching  off 
beaches  against  heavy  seas,  and  as  containing  relics  of  Norse 
iBfloence,  thon^  in  the  main  of  Dutch  origin. 

The  life-boats  of  the  eastern  coast  are  in  themsdves  an  admir- 
able daaa  of  boat,  with  fine  Unes,  great  length,  and  shallow 
dran^t,  wonderful  in  their  daring  work  in  foul  weather  and 
heavy  seas,  in  which  as  a  rule  their  services  are  required.  Here, 
howrvcr,  as  in  the  fishing  boats,  the  sise  is  increasing,  and  steam 
isapprapriatsng  to  itself  the  provinces  of  the  sail  and  the  oar. 

The  vhcny  oif  the  (lorfolk  Broads  has  a  type  of  its  own,  and  is 
often  fitted  out  as  a  pleasure  boat.  It  is  safe  and  comfortable  for 
xafand  wateis,  but  not  the  sort  of  boat  to  live  in  a  sea-way  in 
aaytUng  but  good  weather. 

The  Thames  and  its  estuary  rejoice  in  a  great  variety  of  boats, 
«f  whacfa  the  old  Fder  boat  (so  called  after  the  legend  of  the 
feondation  of  the  abbey  on  Thomey  Island)  presented  a  very 
SKient  type  of  buHd,  shorter  and  broader  than  the  old  Thames 
pleasore  wherry.  But  these  and  the  old  kaUk  boat  have  now 
almost  cfisappeared.  Possibly  survivois  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
opper  part  of  the  tidal  river.  Round  the  English  coast  from  the 
Boath  of  the  Thames  southwards  the  conditions  of  landing  and 
of  baoliag  op  boats  above  high-water  mark  affect  the  type, 
demanding  strong  dinker-build  and  stout  timbets.  Hence  there 
u  a  stTosg  family  resemblance  in  most  of  the  short  boats  in  use 
fram  the  North  Foreland  round  to  Brighton.  Among  thne  are 
the  Bfc-boats  of  Deal  and  the  other  Channd  ports,  which  have 
doee  and  are  still  doing  heroic  work  in  saving  life  from  wrecks 
apoa  the  Goodwins  and  the  other  dangerous  shoals  that  biiset 
the  narrowing  sleeve  of  the  English  ChanneL 

Farther  donfn,  along  the  southern  coast,  and  to  the  west,  where 
barboon  are  more  frequent,  a  finer  and  deeper  class  of  boaU, 
daefiy  of  carvel-build,  is  to  be  found.  The  Cornish  ports  are  the 
of  a  great  boat-building  industry,  and  from  them  a  large 
of  the  finest  fishing  boats  in  the  worid  are  turned  out 
Most  of  them  are  built  with  stem  and  stem  alike,  with 
fan  and  bdd  quarters*  and  ample  floor. 


It  is  not  poitible  here  to  entimeiate,  much  less  to  describe 
in  detail,  the  variety  of  types  in  sea-going  boats  which  have 
been  ekborated  in  England  and  in  America.  For  this  purpose 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  list  of  works  given  at  the  end  of 
theartide. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boats  at  present  used  in  the  royal 
navy.  They  have  all  of  them  a  deep  fore  foot,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  whalers  and  Berthon  boats,  upright  stems  and 
transom  stems.  The  whalers  have  a  raking  stem  and  a  sharp 
stem,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sheer  in  the  bows. 


la.  Dinsfay.  Freeboard  about  9  in. 
Wdg^t  3  cwt.  a  or.  Between 
thwarts  a  ft  9  in.    Eba 


Length.   Beam.   Depth. 
Feet.     Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 


13*      4' 8 


»o» 


'  a' 


a' a 


lb.  Skiff  dinghy  fof  torpedo  boats.    Free- 
board about  9  in.    Carry  about 

ten   men   in   moderate  weather. 

Between    thwarts    a    fL   7i  in. 

Weight  3  cwt.  41b.    Yellow  pine    .        16     4' 6'       I'lo' 
ao.  Whaler  for  destroyeis.    5  in.  sheer. 

Yellow  pine      .       .      ,      .      .        35      5' 6*       a' 
afr.  Whaler.    Between  thwarts  a  ft.  10  in. 

Freeboard  about  la  inT    Wdght. 

8  ^  cwt.    Strakes    Na    13.    Lap 

I  in.    Elm        ..... 
(AU  have  bilge  strakes  with  hand-holes.) 
3.    Gig.    Between  thwarts  2  ft  q|  in. 

Weight  8  cwt  a  qr.  15.  m.    13 

Strakes.    Ebn 


8  cwt  a  qr. 
Elm  ....      . 

4.  Cutter.    Between  thwarts  3  ft.  I  in. 

To  carry  49  men.    Carvefbuilt 

5.  Pinnace.    Between    thwarts    3    ft 

Carvd-built    Elm  .... 

6.  Launch.    Between  thwarts  3  ft  i  in. 

To  canv  140  men.    Double  skin 
diagonal.    Teak 

7.  Berthon  collapsible  boats  wdghing 

7  cwt  for  destroyers. 


37 

5' 6' 

a' a' 

so 

5' 6' 

a' a* 

30 

8' I' 

a'8i 

36 

10*3' 

3' 5* 

»*.» 


43    II' 6'       4' 6 


With  the  exception  of  the  larger  dasses,  vis.  cutters,  pinnaces 
and  launches,  the  V-shape  of  bottom  is  still  preserved,  whidi 
does  not  tend  to  stability,  and  it  is  di£5cttlt  to  see  why  the 
smaller  dasses  have  not  followed  the  improvement  made  in  their 
larger  sisters. 

Though  the  number  and  variety  of  sea-going  boats  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  no  account  of  boats  in  general  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  development  of  pleasure 
craft  upon  rivers  and  inland  waters,  especially  in  1!^^^ 
EngUnd,  during  the  past  century.  There  is  a  legend,  rmcii^ 
dating  from  Saxon  times,  which  tells  of  King  Edgar 
the  Peaceable  being  rowed  on  the  Dee  from  his  palace  in  Chester 
to  the  church  of  St  John,  by  eight  kingi,  hixnsdf  the  ninth, 
steering  this  andent  8-oar;  but  not  much  is  heard  of  rowing 
in  En^and  until  1453,  when  John  Norman,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  set  the  example  of  going  by  water  to  Westminster, 
which,  %e  are  told,  made  him  popuJar  with  the  watermen  of  his 
day,  as  in  consequence  the  use  of  pleasure  boats  by  the  dtisens 
became  common.  Thus  it  was  that  the  old  Thames  pleasure 
wherry,  with  its  high  bows  and  low  sharp  stem  and  V-shaped 
section,  and  the  old  skiff  came  into  vogue,  both  of  which  have 
now  given  way  to  boats,  mostly  of  dinker-build,  but  with 
rounder  bottoms  and  greater  depth,  safer  and  more  comfortable 
to  row  in. 

In  171 5  Thomas  Doggett  (q.v.)  founded  a  race  which  is  still 
rowed  in  peculiar  sculling  IxMits,  straked,  and  with  sides  flaring 
up  to  the  sill  of  the  rowlock.  Strutt  tells  us  of  a  regatta  in  1775 
in  which  watermen  contended  in  pair-oared  boats  or  skiffs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  numerous  rowing  dubs 
flourished  on  the  upper  tidal  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  we  hear 
of  four-oared  races  from  Westminster  to  Putney,  and  from 
Putney  to  Kew,  in  what  we  should  now  consider  large  and 
heavy  boats,  dixiker-built,  with  bluff  entry. 

Longer  boats,  8-oars,  and  zo-oars,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
btent  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  Eton  certainly  had  one 
lo-oar,  and  three  8-oars,  and  two  6-oars,  before  18x1.  The 
record  of  8-oar  races  at  Oxford  begins  in  1815,  at  Cambridge  in 
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1827.  Pair-oar  and  scnllinf  noes  in  lighter  boftts  leem  to  hftve 
come  in  loon  after  1820,  and  the  fint  (Mord  and  Cambridge 
eight-oared  race  was  rowed  in  1829,  in  which  year  also  Eton 
and  Westminster  contended  at  Putney. 

Henley  regatta  was  founded  in  2839,  knd  since  that  date  the 
building  of  racing  boats,  eights,  fours,  pairs,  and  sculling  boats, 
has  made  great  progress.  The  products  of  the  present  time  are 
such,  in  lightness  of  bufld  and  swiftness  of  propuUon,  as 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  between  i8zo  and  1830. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  long  boats  in  use  were 
mostly  clinker-built  with  a  keeL  At  Oiford  the  U»pids  were 
rowed,  as  now,  in  clinker-built  craft,  but  the  summer  rsoes 
were  rowed  in  carvel-built  bMits,  whidi  also  had  a  ked. 

In  1855  the  first  keelless  8-oar  made  its  appearance  at 
Heniey.buOt  by  Mat  Taylor  for  the  Royal  Chester  Rowing  Qub. 
The  new  type  was  constructed  on  moulds,  bottom  upwards, 
a  cedar  skin  bent  and  fitted  on  to  the  moulds,  and  the  ribs  built 
in  after  the  boat  had  been  turned  over. 

In  1857  Oxford  rowed  in  a  simiUr  boat  at  Putney,  55  ft  long, 
2$  in.  beam.  From  that  time  the  keelless  radng  boat  has  held 
its  own,  fours  and  pairs  and  sculling  boats  all  following  suit. 
But  with  the  introduction  of  sliding  seats  radng  eights  have 
developed  in  length  to  63  ft.  or  more,  with  considerable  camber, 
and  a  beam  of  33-24  in.  There  are,  however,  still  advocates  of 
the  shorter  type  with  broader  beam,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Belgian  boat  that  won  the  Grand  Challenge  at  Henley  in 
1906  did  not  exceed  60  ft  The  boat  in  which  Oxford  won  the 
University  race  in  190X  was  56  ft  long  with  27  in.  of  beam. 

In  sculling  boats  the  acceptance  of  the  Australian  type  of 
build  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  much  shorter  boat  with 
broader  beam  than  that  which  was  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago. 
The  same  tendency  has  not  shown  itself  so  pronouncedly  in  pair 
oars,  but  will  no  doubt  be  manifest  in  time  as  the  build  improves. 
In  fact  we  may  expect  the  controversy  between  long  and  short 
racing  boats,  and  the  proper  method  of  propelling  them  re- 
spectively, to  be  carried  a  step  farther.  The  tendency,  with  the 
long  slide,  and  long  type  of  boat,  is  to  try  to  avoid  "pinch " 
by  adopting  the  scullers'  method  of  easy  beginning,  and  strong 
drive  with  the  legs,  and  sharp  finish  to  follow,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  superior  pace  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a 
shorter  boat  by  sharp  begiiming  at  a  reasonable  angle  to 
the  boat's  side,  and  a  continuous  drive  right  out  to  the  finish 
of  the  stroke. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  pleasure  boats  in  use  (1909)  on  the 
Thames,  with  their  measuremenu  (in  feet  and  inches). 


ClaiBof  Boat 
Racing  eij^fat 
Clinker  eight    . 
Clinker  four     . 
Tub  fours   .     « 

Outrigger  pair 
Outriner  tculb 
Coacimw  gigi  . 
Skiffs  (Thames) 
Skiffs  (Eton)  . 
Gigi  (pleaaure). 
Randans     .     .. 

Whiffs   .     .     . 


Whiff  Giga 
Punts  racers 

„     semi 

•I 


a3Vtoa7; 
24*  to  27* 
ay  to  24* 


10" 


Length. 
.  56' to  63' 
.  56' to  60' 
•.  38'  to  42' 
.  30*1032' 

.30' to  34' 
.  25*1030' 
.  26' to  28' 
.  24' to  26' 

.  24*  to  26' 
.  if  toy/ 


20*  to  23'       I'  4*  to  r  6» 


pleasure 


I9't0  20' 

30'  to  34' 
28'  to  30* 
26'  to  28' 


2*  8»  to  2'  10* 
1' 3' to  I' 6' 
2' 

a' 9*  to  3' 


Depth. 
9*  to  10* 

2' to  10* 
•to  9' 
13'  from  keet^to 

top  of  stem 
7'  to  8' 

il\'  to  14* 

J2' 

9*' 

15*  to  16' 

13'  from  keel  to 

top  of  Item 
6'  fix>m  keel  to 

top  of  Item 
12'  over  all 

6' to  7' 
9' to  xoj* 
12*  to  13* 


Autbouths.— For  ancient  boats:  Did,  AnL, "  Navis  " ;  C.  Torr. 
Anekia  Ships:  Smith,  Voyau  and  SlUpwtck  of  St  Paid;  Graaer. 
p$  n  mualt:  Breusing.  Du  NauHk  der  Allen i  Contre-amiral  Serre. 
La  Manne  da  anciens\  Jules  Var.  L'Art  nanHqne  dans  VaniiquiU. 
Medieval:  Jal,  ArchMotu  nawale,  and  Chssaire  nantiqui;  Marquis 
de  Folin.  Ba/Miix  et  namres,  propis  dg  la  construction  naipaU; 
W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  MerckantSkippint  and  Ancient  Commeru. 
Modem:  H.  Warington  Smyth.  Mast  and  Sail  in  Europe  and  Asia: 
E>ixon.Kempe.  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  SaiUnti  H.  C.  Folkhard. 
The  SaUing  Boat;  F.  G.  Aflalo.  The  Sea  Fishing  Industry  of  England 
and  WaUs;  R.  C.  Leslie.  Old  Sea  Wistgf,  Ac.  (E.  Wa.) 


BOAlSWAnf  (pronounced  '*  bo'sui ";  derived  liom  '« boat  ** 
and  "  swain,"  a  servant),  the  wamnt  oflker  of  the  navy  who 
in  sailing-ships  had  particuUr  charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigplxic 
colours,  anchors  and  cordage.  He  supezintended  the  riggmg 
of  the  ship  in  dock,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  summon  the  crew 
to  work  by  a  whistle.  The  office  still  remains,  thougih  with 
functions  modified  by  tiie  introduction  of  steam.  In  a  merdiant 
ship  the  boatswain  is  the  foreman  of  the  crew  and  Is  sometiiiiea 
also  third  or  fourth  mate. 

BOBBIU,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Visagapatam  district 
of  Madras,  70  m.  north  of  Vizagapatam  town.  Pop.  (1901) 
>7>3S7.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  nja  of  old  family,  whose  estate 
covers  an  area  of  227  sq.  m.;  estimated  income,  £40,000; 
permanent  land  revenue,  £9000. 

The  attack  on  the  fort  at  Bobbili  made  by.(5eneral  Bossy  In 

1756  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  Indian  history. 

lliere  was  a  constant  feud  between  the  diief  of  Bobbili  and  the 

raja  of  Visianagram;  and  when  Bussy  marched  to  restore  order 

the  raja  persuaded  him  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  chief  of 

Bobbili  and  joined  the  French  with  x  x,ooo  men  against  his  rivaL 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  field-pieces  at  once  made 

practicable  breaches  in  ttut  mud  walls  of  the  fort,  the  defenders 

held  out  with  desperate  valour.    Two  assaults  were  rqMilaed 

after  hours  of  hand-to-hand  fighting;  and  when,  after  a  fresh 

bombardment,  the  garrison  saw  that  their  case  was  hopeless, 

they  killed  their  women  and  children,  and  only  succumbed  at 

last  to  a  third  assault  because  every  man  of  thnn  was  either 

killed  or  mortally  wounded.    An  old  tnan,  however,  crept  out 

of  a  hut  with  a  child,  whom  he  presented  to  Bossy  as  the  son 

of  the  dead  chief.    Three  nights  later  four  followers  of  the  chief 

of  Bobbili  crept  into  the  tent  of  the  raja  of.  Visianagram  and 

stabbed  him  to  death.    The  child,  Chinna  Ranga  Rao,  wras 

invested  by  Bussy  with  his  father's  estate,  but  during  his  minority 

it  was  seised  by  his  uncle.    After  a  temporary  arrangement  oiF 

terms  with  the  raja  of  Visianagram  the  old  feud  broke  out  again, 

and  the  Bobbili  chief  was  forced  to  take  refuge  In  the  nisam's 

country.    In  z 794,  however,  on  the  break-up  of  the  Visianagram 

estate,  Chinna  Ranga  Rao  was  restored  by  the  British,  and 

in  1801  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  with  his  son.    The 

title  of  raja  was  retognised  as  hereditary  in  the  famOy;  that 

of  maharaja  was  conferred  as  a  pemnsl  distinction  on   Sir 

VenkataswetachalapatI     Ranga  Rao,  K.CJ.E.,  the  adopted 

great-great-grandson  of  Chinna  Ranga  Rao. 

For  the  siege  see  Imp,  GautUtr  of  India.  (Oxford,  1908),  s.  9. 
"  Bobbili  Esute." 

BOBBIO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  tlie 

province  of  Pavia,  32)  m.  S.W.  of  Piacenza  by  road.    Pop» 

(1901)  4848.    Its  most  important  building  is  the  church  dedicated 

to  St  Columban,  who  became  first  abbot  of  Bobbio  in  59s  or  61  a, 

and  died  there  in  615.    It  was  erected  in  Lombard  style  in  the 

ixth  or  tath  century  (to  which  period  the  campanile  beloncs) 

and  restored  in  the  13th.    The  cathedrsl  is  sJso  interesting. 

Bobbio  was  especially  famous  for  the  manusoipts  whidi  bekmged 

to  the  monastery  of  St  Columban,  and  are  now  dispersed,  th^ 

greater  part  being  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  and  others 

at  Milan  and  Turin.    The  cathedrsl  archives  contain  documents 

of  the  xoth  and  xith  centuries. 

See  M.  Stokes.  Six  Months  in  the  Aptimkia  (London.  1892),  tS4 
seq.;C.apoUa,iaL'i4rt«(i904),24i.  ** 

BOBER*  a  river  of  (krmany,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
left  bank  tributaries  of  the  Oder;  it  rises  at  an  altitude  of  2440  ft., 
on  the  northern  (Silesian)  side  of  the  Riesengebirge.  In  iu 
upper  course  it  traverses  a  higher  plateau,  whence,  sf  ter  passing 
the  town  of  Landeshut,  it  descends  through  a  narrow  and  fertile 
valley  to  Kupferberg.  Here  its  romantic  middle  course  begins, 
and  after  dashing  throu^^  a  deep  ravine  between  the  towns  of 
Hirschberg  and  L6wenberg,  it  gains  the  pUiiL  In  its  lower 
course  it  meandeis  through  pleasant  pastures,  bogland  and  pine 
forests  in  succession,  receives  the  waters  of  various  mountain 
streams,  passes  dose  by  Bunzlau  and  through  Sagan,  and  finally, 
after  a  course  of  x6o  m.,  joins  the  Oder  at  Croasen.  SwoUea  by 
the  mdting  of  the  winter  snows  and  by  hMvy  rains  in  the 
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BOoaUins,  it  is  ficqjtteiitly  a  torroit,  ftod  ts  thiis,  cicept  in  the 
last  few  ofles,  muiavigable  for  either  boats  or  rafts. 

BOBHUBK,  a  town  and  formerly  a  first-class  fortress  of 
Russia,  in  the  fovermnent  <rf  Minsk,  and  too  m.  by  rail  S.£. 
of  the  town  of  Minsk,  in  53*  is'  N.  lat  and  28*  52'  E.  long.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Berezina  river,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Libau  and  Vtlna  to  Ekaterinoslav.  Pop.  (i860)  23,761;  (1897) 
55. 1 77.  of  whom  one-half  were  Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 
there  was  erected  here,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bobruiska  with 
the  Berezina,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  fort,  which  success- 
fully withstood  a  bombardment  by  Napoleon  in  181 2,  and  was 
riade  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  I. 
It  was  demolished  in  1897,  the  defences  being  antiquated.  The 
town  has  a  military  hospital  and  a  departmental  college.  There- 
are  ironworks  and  flour-miOs;  and  com  and  timber  are  shipped 
to  libaa.    The  town  was  half  burnt  down  in  1902. 

BOCAfti;  MAHTJSL  HARU  BARBOSA  DB  (i765-i8os), 
ruituguese  poet,  was  a  native  of  Setubal.  His  father  had  held 
important  judicial  and  administrative  appointments,  and  his 
mother,  from  whom  he  took  his  last  surname,  was  the  daughter 
cf  a  Pbrtnguese  vice-admiral  of  French  birth  who  had  fought 
at  tbe  battle  of  Matapan.  Socage  began  to  make  verses  in 
t&fancy,  and  being  somewhat  of  a  prodigy  grew  up  to  be  flattered, 
aeif-coosdous  and  unstable.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  suddenly 
Wt  achoot  and  joined  the  7th  infantry  regiment;  but  tiring  of 
^rrisoB  life  at  Setubal  after  two  years,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
savy.  He  proceeded  to  the  royal  marine  academy  in  Lisbon, 
but  itt^ead  of  studying  he  pursued  love  adventures,  and  for  the 
next  five  yean  burnt  incense  on  many  altars;  while  his  retentive 
Bcoory  and  extraordinary  talent  for  improvisation  gained  him 
a  host  of  admirers  and  turned  his  head.  The  Brazilian  modinkaSf 
fittJe  rhymed  poons  sung  to  a  guitar  at  family  parties,  were  then 
io  great  irogoe,  and  Bocage  added  to  his  fame  by  writing  a  number 
af  these,  1^  his  skill  in  extemporizing  verses  on  a  given  theme, 
and  by  allegorical  idyllic  pieces,  the  subjects  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  Watteau*8  and  Boucher's  pictures.  In  1786  he  was 
appointed  purdamarinka  in  the  Indian  navy,  and  he  reached 
Gm  by  way  of  Brazil  in  October.  There  he  came  into  an  ignorant 
society  fuD  of  petty  intrigue,  where  his  particular  talents  found 
DO  scope  to  dhplay  themselves;  the  glamour  of  the  East  left 
khn  unmoved  and  the  climate  brought  on  a  serious  illness.  In 
these  drcnmstanoes  he  compared  the  heroic  traditions  of  Portugal 
in  Asa,  which  had  induced  him  to  leave  home,  with  the  reah'ty, 
aad  wrote  his  satirical  sonneu  on  "The  Decadence  of  the 
Poftognese  Empire  in  Asia,"  and  those  addressed  to  Aflonso 
de  Alboqaerque  and  D.  Joio  de  Castro.  The  irritation  caused 
by  these  satires,  together  with  rivalries  in  love  affairs,  made  it 
advisable  for  lum  to  leave  Goa,  and  early  in  1789  he  obtained  the 
pan  of  lieutenant  of  the  infantry  company  at  Damaun;  but 
he  promptly  deserted  and  made  his  way  to  Macao,  where  he 
arrfved  in  July-August.  According  to  a  modem  tradition  much 
of  tbe  f«^^«  had  been  written  ther^,  and  Bocage  probably 
tiavcSed  to  China  under  the  influence  c^  Camoens,  U>  whose  life 
and  misfortinies  he  loved  to  compare  his  own.  Though  he 
cso^ied  the  penalty  of  his  desertion,  he  had  no  resources  and 
fived  on  friends,  whose  help  enabled  him  to  return  to  Lisbon'  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  f oDowing  jrear. 

Onoe  back  in  Portugal  he  found  his  old  popularity,  and 
resaned  his  vagabond  existence.  The  age  was  one  of  reaction 
against  the  Pomfaaline  reforms,  and  the  famous  intendant  of 
pofioe,  Maaiquc,  in  his  determination  to  keep  out  French  revolu- 
tieaary  and  atheistic  propaganda,  fwbade  the  importation  of 
fefe^  ifHiBm  and  the  discussion  of  all  liberal  ideas.  Hence 
the  Mdy  vciade  of  ei^ffesaion  left  was  satire,  which  Bocage 
ea^iloyed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  poverty  compelled  him 
10  cat  and  sleep  with  friends  like  the  turt>ulent  friar  Josi  Agos- 
tisko  de  Macedo  (9.V.),  and  he  soon  fell  under  suspicion  with 
Bfaniqae.  He  became  a  member  of  the  New  Arcadia,  a  literary 
society  foonded  in  1790,  under  the  name  of  Elmano  Sadino,  but 
left  it  three  years  later.  Though  including  in  its  ranks  most 
«f  the  poets  of  the  time,  the  New  Arcadia  produced  little  of 
Tcal  merit,  and  before  kmg  its  adherents  became  enemies  and 


descended  to  an  angiy  warfare  of  «Ofds.  But  Bocage's  reputa* 
tion  among  the  general  public  and  with  foreign  travellers  grew 
year  by  year.  Beckford,  the  author  of  ViUkekf  for  instance, 
describes  him  as  "  a  pale,  limber,  odd-looking  young  man,  the 
queerest  but  perhaps  the  most  original  of  God-s  poetical  creatures. 
This  strange  and  versatile  chancter  may  be  said  to  possess 
tbe  true  wand  of  enchantment  which  at  the  will  of  its  master 
either  animates  or  petrifies.'*  In  1 797  enemies  of  Bocage  belong- 
ing to  the  New  Arcadia  delated  him  to  Manique,  who  on  the 
pretext  afforded  by  some  anti-religious  Verses,  the  Epislola 
d  Marilia^  and  by  his  loose  life,  arrested  him  vdien  he  was  about 
to  flee  the  country  and  lodged  him  in  the  limoeiro,  where  he 
spent  his  thirty-scoond  birthday.  His  sufferings  induced  him 
to  a  speedy  recantation,  and  after  much  importuning  of  friends, 
he  obtained  his  transfer  in  November  from  the  state  prls6n  to 
that  of  the  Inquisition,  then  a  mild  tribtmal,  and  shortly  after- 
wards recovered  his  liberty.  He  returned  to  his  bohemian  life 
and  subsisted  by  writing  empty  Elogios  Dramatieos  for  the 
theatres,  printing  volumes  of  verses  and  translating  the  didactic 
poems  of  Deinie,  Castel  and  others,  some  second-rate  Frendi 
plays  and  Ovid's  lidamorpkoses.  These  resources  and  the  help 
of  brother  Freemasons  just  enabled  him  to  exist,  and  a  purifying 
influence  came  into  his  life  in  the  shape  of  a  real  affection  for  the 
two  beautifid  dau^ters  of  D.  Antonio  Bemne  Leite,  which 
drew  from  him  verses  of  true  feeling  mixed  with  regrets  for  the 
past.  He  would  have  married  the  younger  lady,  D. .  Anna 
Perpetua  (Analia),-  but  excesses  had  ruined  his  healthy  In  1801 
his  poetical  rivalry  withiMacedo  became  more  acute  and  personal, 
and  ended  by  drawing  from  Bocage  a  stinging  extempore  poem, 
Pena  de  Taiido,  which  remains  a  monument  to  his  powers  of 
invective.  In  1804  the  malady  from  which  he  suffered  increased, 
and  the  approach  of  death  inspired  some  beautifid  sonnets, 
including  one  directed  to  D.  Maria  (Marcia),  elder  sister  of 
Analia,  who  visited  and  consoled  him.  He  became  reconciled 
.to  his  enemies,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the  21st  of  December 
1805.  His  end  recalled  that  of  Camoens,  for  he  expired  in 
poverty  on  the  eve  of  the  French  invasion,  while  the  singer  of 
tbe  Lusiads  just  failed  to  see  the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  the 
duke  of  Alva's  armyi  The  gulf  that  divides  the  life  and  adiievie^ 
ments  of  these  two  poets  is  accounted  for,  less  by  difference  of 
talent  and  temperament  than  by  their  environment,  and  it 
gives  an  accurate  measure  of  the  decline  of  Portugal  in  the  two 
centuries  that  separate  1580  from  1805.' 

To  Beckford,  Bocage  was  "a  powerful  genius,*'  and  Link 
was  struck  by  his  nervous  expression,  harmonious  versification 
and  the  fire  of  his  poetry.  He  employed  every  variety  of  lyric 
and  made  his  mark  in  all.  His  roundels  are  good,  his  epigrams 
witty,  his  satires  rigorous  and  searching,  his  odes  often  full  of 
nobility,  but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  sonnets,  which  almost 
rival  those  of  Camoens  in  power,  elevation  of  thought  and  tender 
melancholy,  though  they  lack  the  lattePs  scholarly  refinement 
of  phrasing.  So  dazzled  were  contemporary  critics  by  his 
brilliant  and  inspired  extemporizations  that  they  ignored 
.3ocage's  licentiousness,  and  overlooked  the  slightness  of  his 
creative  output  and  the  artificial  character  of  most  of  his 
poetry.  In  187 1  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  poet  in  the 
chief  square  of  Setubal,  and  the  centenary  of  his  death  was 
kept  there  with  much  circumstance  in  1905. 

The  best  editions  of  hb  collected  works  are  those  of  L  F.  da 
Silva,  with  a  biographical  and  literary  study  by  Rebello  da  Silva,  In 
6  vols.  (Lisbon,  1853).  and  of  Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  in  8  vols.  (Oporto, 
1875-1876).  See  also  I.  F.  da  Silva,  Diutanario  Bihliopaphico 
Poriuguet,  vol.  vi.  pp.  4V53.  and  vol.  xvi.  pp.  260-264;  Dr  T.  Braga, 
Bocag(g,  sua  vida  e  tpoca  littararia  (Oporto,  1002).  A  striking  portrait 
of  Bocage  by  H.  J.  da  Silva  was  ei^raved  by  Baitoloczi,  who  spent 
his  last  years  in  Lisbon.  (£.  Pa.) 

BOCAQB  (from  O.  Fr  hoscagej  Late  Lat  hoscum,  a  wood),  la 
French  top<^^phical  term  applied  to  several  regions  of  France, 
the  commonest  characteristics  of  which  are  a  granite  formation 
and  an  undulating  or  hilly  surface,  consisting  largely  of  heath, 
or  reclaimed  Und,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees.  The 
most  important  districts  designated  by  the  word  are  (i)  the 
Bocage    of    Normandy,    which    comprises    portions    of    the 
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departments  of  Calvados,  Manche  abd  Ome;  (a),  the  Bocage  of 
Vendue,  situated  in  the  departments  of  Vendfe,  Deux-Sdvres, 
Maine-et-Loire,  and  Loire-Inf£rieure. 

BOCCACCIO,  GIOVANNI  (i3i3-i37S).  Italian  author,  whose 
Decameron  is  one  of  the  dassics  of  literature,  was  borp  in  1313, 
as  we  know  from  a  letter  of  Petrarch,  in  which  that  poet, 
who  was  bom  in  1304,  calls  himself  the  senior  of  his  friend  by 
nine  years.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  somewhat  doubtful — 
Florence,  Paris  and  Certaldo  being  all  mentioned  by  vadous 
writers  as  his  native  dty.  Boccaccio  tmdoubtedly  caUs  himself 
a  Florentine,  but  this  may  refer  merely  to  the  Florentine  citizen- 
ship acquired  by  his  grandfather.  The  claim  of  Paris  has  been 
supported  by  Baldelli  and  Tiraboschi,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  good  family  in  that  city,  where 
she  met  Boccacdo's  father.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  favour  of 
Certaldo,  a  small  town  or  castle  in  the  vJley  of  the  Elsa,  20  m. 
from  Florence,  where  the  family  had  some  property,  and  where 
the  poet  spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  always 
signed  his  name  Boccacdo  da  Certaldo,  and  named  that  town 
as  his  birthplace  in  his  own  epitaph.  Petrarch  calls  his  friend 
Certaldese;  and  Filippo  Villani,  a  contemporary,  distinctly  says 
that  Boccaccio  was  bom  in  Certaldo. 

Boccaccio,  an  illegitimate  son,  as  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  the 
fact  that  a  spedal  licence  had  to  be  obtained  when  he  desired 
to  become  a  priest,  was  brought  up  with  tender  care  by  his 
father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant  of  respectable  rank. 
His  elementary  education  he  received  from  Giovanni  da  Strada, 
an  esteemed  teacher  of  grammar  in  Florence.  But  at  an  early 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  eminent  merchant,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  six  years,  a  time  Entirely  lost  to  him,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  statement.  For  from  his  tenderest  years  his  soul 
was  attached  to  that  "  t^ma  pocsis"  which,  on  his  tombstone, 
he  names  as  the  task  and  study  of  his  life.  In  one  of  his  works 
he  relates  that,  in  his  seventh  year,  before  he  had  ever  seen 
a  book  of  poetry  or  learned  the  rules  of  metrical  composition, 
he  began  to  write  verse  in  his  childish  fashion,  and  earned  for 
himself  amongst  his  friends  the  name  of  "  the  poet."  It  is  un- 
certain where  Boccacdo  passed  these  six  years  of  bondage; 
most  likely  he  followed  his  master  to  various  centres  of  commerce 
in  Italy  and  France.  We  know  at  least  that  he  was  in  Naples 
and  Paris  for  some  time,  and  the  youthful  impressions  received 
in  the  latter  city,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  acquired  there,  were  of  considerable  influence  on  his 
later  career.  Yielding  at  last  to  his  son's  immutable  aversion 
to  commerce,  the  elder  Boccacdo  permitted  him  to  adopt  a 
course  of  study  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the  literary  tastes 
of  the  young  man.  He  was  sent  to  a  celebrated  professor  of 
canon  law,  at  that  time  an  important  field  of  action  both  to  the 
student  and  the  practical  jurist.  According  to  some 'accounts 
r-far  from  authentic,  it  is  true — this  professor  was  Cino  da 
Pistoia,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  himself  a  celebrated  poet  and 
scholar.  But,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  Boccacdo's  master 
was  unable  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  sdentific  ardour. .  "  Again," 
Boccaccio  says,  "  I  lost  nearly  six  years.  And  so  nauseous  was 
this  study  to  my  mind,  that  neither  the  teaching  of  my  master, 
nor  the  authority  and  command  of  my  father,  nor  yet  the 
exertions  and  reproof  of  my  friends,  could  make  me  take  to  it, 
for  my  love  of  poetry  was  invindble." 

About  X333  Boccacdo  settled  for  some  years  at  Naples, 
apparently  sent  there  by  his  father  to  resume  his  mercantile 
pursuits,  the  canon  law  being  finally  abandoned.  The  place, 
it  Inust  be  confessed,  was  little  adapted  to  lead  to  a  practical 
view  of  life  one  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  poetry  was  firmly 
rooted.  The  court  of  King  Robert  of  Anjou  at  Naples  was 
frequented  by  many  Italian  and  French  men  of  letters,  the  great 
Petrarch  amongst  the  number.  At  the  latter's  public  examina- 
tion in  the  noble  sdence  of  poetry  by  the  king,  previous  to  his 
receiving  the  layrel  crown  at  Rome,  Boccacdo  was  present, — 
without,  however,  making  his  personal  acquaintance  at  this 
period.  In  the  atmosphere  of  this  gay  court,  enlivened  and 
adomed  by  the  wit  of  men  and  the  beauty  of  women,  Boccacdo 
lived  for  several  years.    We  can  imagine  how  the  tedious  duties 


of  the  market  and  the  counting-house  became  more  ami  mote 
distasteful  to  his  aspiring  nature.  We  are  told  that,  fjridtns 
himself  by  chance  on  the  supposed  grave  of  Virgil,  near  Naples. 
Boccaccio  on  that  sacred  spot  took  the  firm  resoluticm  of  devoting 
himself  for  ever  to  poetry.  But  .perhaps  another  event,  ivhicb 
happened  some  time  after,  led  quite  as  much  as  the  first-mm- 
tioned  occurrence  to  this  dedsive  turning-point  in  his  life.  On 
Easter-eve,  134 1,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenxo,  Boccacdo  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  natural  daughter  of  King  Robert,  Maria, 
whom  he  immortalized  as  Fiammetta  in  the  noblest  crea.tions 
of  his  muse.  Boccacdo's  passion  on  seeing  her  was  instantaneous^ 
and  (if  we  may  accept  as  genuine  the  confessions  contained  in 
one  of  her  lover's  works)  was  returned  with  equal  ardour  on  the 
part  of  the  lady.  But  not  till  after  much  ddJay  did  she  yield  to 
the  amorous  demands  of  the  poet,  in  spite  of  her  honour  and  her 
duty  as  the  wife  of  another.  All  the  information  we  have  with 
regard  to  Maria  or  Fiammetta  is  derived  from  the  works  of 
Boccaccio  himself,  and  owing  to  several  apparently  contradictory 
statements  occurring  in  these  works,  the  very  existence  of  the 
lady  has  been  doubted  by  commentators,  who  seem  to  forget 
that,  surrounded  by  the  chattering  tongues  of  a  court,  and 
watched  perhaps  by  a  jealous  husband,  Boccacdo  had  all  possible 
reason  to  give  the  appearance  of  fictitious  incongruity  to  the 
effusions  of  his  real  passion.  But  there  seems  no  more  reason  to 
call  into  question  the  main  features  of  the  story,  or  even  the 
identity  of  the  person,  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  Petrarch's 
Laura  or  of  Dante's  Beatrice.  It  has  been  ingeniously  pointed 
out  by  BaldcUi,  that  the  fact  of  her  descent  from  King  Robert 
being  known  only  to  Maria  herself,  and  through  her  to  Boccaccio, 
the  latter  was  the  more  at  liberty  to  refer  to  this  drcumstance. — 
the  bold  expression  of  the  truth  serving  in  this  case  to  increase 
the  mystery  with  which  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages  loved,  or 
were  obliged,  to  surround  the  objects  of  their  praise.  From 
Boccacdo's  Ameto  we  Icam  that  Maria's  mother  was,  like  his 
own,  a  French  lady,  whose  husband,  according  to  Baldelli's 
ingenious  conjecture,  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Aquino,  and 
therefore  of  the  same  family  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Maria  died,  according  to  his  account,  long  before  her  lover,  who 
cherished  her  memory  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  we  see  from  n 
sonnet  written  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  first  work  of  Boccacdo,  composed  by  him  at  Fiammetta's 
command,  was  the  prose  tale,  Filccopo,  describing  the  romantic 
love  and  adventures  of  Florio  and  Biancafiore,  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  knightly  minstrels  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  treatment  of  the  story  by  Boccacdo  is  not  remarkable  for 
originality  or  beauty,  and  the  luirrative  is  encumbered  by  classical 
allusions  and  allegorical  conceits.  The  style  also  carmot  be  held 
worthy  of  the  future  great  master  of  Italian  prose.  Considering, 
however,  that  this  prose  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  this  was 
Boccacdo's  first  attempt  at  remoulding  the  unwiddy  material 
at  his  disposal,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  FUocopo  is  a 
highly  interesting  work,  full  of  promise  and  all  but  articulate 
power.  Another  work,  written  about  the  same  time  by  Fiam- 
metta's  desire  and  dedicated  to  her,  is  the  Teseide^  an  epic  poem, 
and  indeed  the  first  heroic  epic  in  the  Italian  language.  The 
name  is  chosen  somewhat  inappropriately,  as  King  Thesetis  plays 
a  secondary  part,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  centres  In  the  two 
noble  knights,  Palemone  and  Ardto,  and  their  wooing  of  the 
beautiful  Emelia.  The  Teseide  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  of  poetry,  because  it  exhibits  the  first  example  of  the 
otUna  rima,  a  metre  which  was  adopted  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
and  in  English  by  Byron  in  Don  Juan.  Another  link  between 
Boccacdo's  epic  and  English  literature  is  formed  by  the  fact  of 
Chaucer  having  in  the  Knigkt*s  Tale  adopted  its  main  features. 

Boccacdo's  poetry  has  been  severely  criticiied  by  his  country* 
men,  and  most  severely  by  the  author  himself.  On  reading 
Petrarch's  soimets,  Boccacdo  resolved  in  a  fit  of  despair  to  burn 
his  own  attempts,  and  only  the  kindly  encouragement  of  his 
great  friend  prevented  the  holocaust.  Posterity  has  justly 
differed  from  the  author's  sweeping  self-criticism.  It  is  true, 
that  compared  with  Dante's  grandeur  and  passion,  and  with 
Petrarch's  absolute  mastership  of  metre  and  language,  Boccaccio's 
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poetfy  seems  to  be  aomcwbat  tlirown  into  shade.  Hb  verse  is 
occasioiully  slip-shod,  and  particularly  bis  epic  poetry  lacks 
vbat  in  modem  pariance  is  called  poetic  diction, — ^the  quality, 
that  b.  which  ^W^'^p"'***^  the  elevated  pathos  of  the  recorder 
of  btroic  deeds  from  the  easy  grace  of  the  mere  conteur.  This 
latter  feature,  so  charmingly  displayed  in  Boccaccio's  prose,  has 
to  some  extent  proved  fatal  to  his  verse.  At  the  same  time,  his 
oanative  b  always  fluent  and  interesting,  and  his  lyrical  pieces, 
particularly  the  poetic  interludes  in  the  Decameron^  abound  with 
charming  gallantry,  and  frequently  rise  to  lyrical  pathos. 

About  the  year  1341  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence  by 
commaad  of  hb  father,  who  in  his  old  age  desired  the  assistance 
tad  company  of  his  son.  Florence,  at  that  time  disturbed  by 
dvil  feuds,  and  the  silent  gjoom  of  his  father's  house  could  not 
bat  appear  in  an  unfavourable  light  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
py  life  of  the  Neapolitan  court.  But  more  than  all  this,  Boccaccio 
Rgretted  the  separation  from  his  beloved  Fiammetta.  The 
thoogbt  of  her  at  once  embittered  and  consoled  his  loneliness. 
Three  of  his  works  owe  their  existence  to  this  period.  With  all 
of  them  Fiammetu  is  competed;  of  one  of  them  she  alone  is  the 
subject.  Tbe  first  work,  called  AmOo,  describes  the  civilizing 
iBfln#»y»  of  love,  which  subdues  the  ferocious  manners  of  the 
savage  with  its  gentle  power.  Fiammetta,  although  not  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  is  amongst  the  nymphs  who  with  their  tales 
of  true  love  soften  the  mind  of  the  huntsman,  ^meto  is  written 
ia  prae  alternating  with  verse,  q)ecimens  of  which  form  occur 
in  old  and  middle  Latin  writings.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  Boccaccio  adopted  it  from  that  sweetest  and  purest  blossom 
of  medieval  French  literature,  Aucassin  et  NicoUtUf  which  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  him.  So 
pleased  was  Boccaccio  with  the  idea  embodied  in  the  character 
of  itaMto  that  he  repeated  its  essentifil  features  in  the  Cimone  of 
bis  Dtcamgran  (Day  sth,  tale  L).  The  second  work  referred  to  is 
a  poem  in  fifty  chapters,  called  V  amarosa  Visume.  It  describes 
a  dream  in  which  the  poet,  guided  by  a  lady,  sees  the  heroes  and 
lowers  of  andent  and  medieval  times.  Boccacdo  evidently  has 
tried  to  Imitate  the  cdebrated  Trionfi  of  Petrarch,  but  without 
audi  lacccsa  Tliere  is  little  organic  development  in  the  poem, 
vhadh  reads  like  the  catalogue  raisonnS  of  a  picture  gallery;  but 
it  is  remarkable  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  perhaps  the 
Bost  astounding  instance  in  literature  of  ingenuity  wasted  on 
trifles;  even  Edgar  Poe,  had  he  known  Boccaccio's  puzzle, 
oust  have  confeued  hiniself  surpassed.  For  the  whole  of  the 
4flHr9M  Visiona  is  nothing  but  an  acrostic  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Ihe  poem  is  written,  like  the  Divina  Cammedia,  in  tena  ritna,  and 
the  initial  letters  of  all  the  triplets  throughout  the  work  compose 
three  poems  of  considerable  length,  in  the  first  of  which  the  whole 
is  dedicated  to  Boccacdo's  lady-love,  this  time  under  her  real 
2ame  of  Maria.  In  addition  to  this,  the  initial  letters  of  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  lines  of  the  dedicatory  poem  form 
the  name  of  Maria;  so  that  here  we  have  the  acrostic  in  the 
second  degree.  No  wonder  that  thus  entrammelled  the  poet's 
thought  begins  to  flag  and  his  language  to  halt.  The  third 
isaportast  work  written  by  Boccacdo  during  his  stay  at  Florence, 
or  soon  alter  his  return  to  Naples,  is  called  Z'  amorosa  Fiammetta ; 
aad  although  written  in  prose,  it  contains  more  real  poetry  than 
the  elaborate  production  just  referred  to.  It  purports  to  be 
Fiammetta'^  complaint  after  her  lover,  following  the  call  of 
fitial  duty,  had  deserted  her.  Bitterly  she  deplores  her  fate,  and 
gphraids  her  lover  with  coldness  and  want  of  devotion.  Jealous 
ton  add  to  her  torture,  not  altogether  unfounded,  if  we  believe 
titt  commentators'  assertion  that  the  heroine  of  Ameta  is  in 
cafity  die  beautiful  Luda.  a  Florentine  lady  loved  by  Boccaccio. 
Sadly  Fiammetta  recalls  the  moments  of  former  bliss,  the  first 
mriting,  tl^  stolen  embrace.  Her  narrative  is  indeed  our  chief 
source  of  information  for  the  inddents  of  this  strange  love-story. 
It  has  been  thought  tmlikely,  and  indeed  impossible,  that 
Boccaccio  should  thus  have  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  real 
lady's  real  passion  for  himself;  but  there  seems  nothing  in- 
OBagraofas  in  the  supposition  that  after  a  happy  reunion  the  poet 
sbooid  have  heard  with  satisfaction,  and  surrounded  with  the 
hibotf  ideal  ait,  the  story  of  his  lady's  sufferings.    Moreover,  the 


language  is  too  full  of  individual  intendty  to  make  the  conjecture 
of  an  entirely  fictitious  love  affair  intrinsically  probable.  L*  amo- 
rosa Fiammetta  is  a  monody  of  passion  sustained  even  to  the 
verge  of  dulness,  but  strikingly  real,  and  therefore  artistically 
valuable. 

By  the  intercession  of  an  Influential  friend,  Boccacdo  at  last 
obtained  (in  1344)  his  father's  permission  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  in  the  meantime  Giovanna,  grand-daughter  of  King  Robert, 
had  succeeded  to  the  crown.  .B^ing  young  and  beautif id,  fond  of 
poetry  and  of  the  praise  of  poets,  ^e  received  Boccacdo  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  his  literary  fame.  For  many  years  she 
remained  his  faithful  friend,  and  the  poet  returned  her  favour 
with  grateful  devotion.  Even  when  the  charge  of  having 
instigated,  or  at  least  connived  at,  the  murder  of  her  husband 
was  but  too  dearly  proved  against  her,  Bo<xacdo  was  amongst 
the  few  who  stood  by  her,  and  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of 
dearing  her  name  from  the  dreadfid  stain.  It  was  by  her  desire, 
no  less  than  by  that  of  Fiammetta,  that  he  composed  (between 
1344  and  X350)  most  of  the  stories  of  his  Decameron,  which 
afterwards  were  collected  and  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Florentine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  During  this  time  he  also 
composed  the  FilostraiOf  a  narrative  poem,  the  chief  interest  of 
which,  for  the  English  reader,  lies  in  its  connexion  with  Chaucer. 
With  a  boldness  pardonable  only  in  men  of  genius,  Chaucer 
adopted  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  and  literally  translated 
parts  of  Booacdo's  work,  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the 
name  of  his  Italian  source. 

In  1350  Boccacdo  returned  to  Florence,  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  made  him  guardian  to  his  younger  brother 
Jacopo.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Republic,  being  at  various  times  sent  on 
important  missions  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  to  the 
courts  of  several  popes,  both  in  Avignon  and  Rome.  Bottacdo 
boasts  of  the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  had  been  with  the  great 
potentates  of  Europe,  the  emperor  and  pope  amongst  the  number. 
But  he  was  never  a  politician  In  the  sense  that  Dante  and 
Petrarch  were.  As  a  man  of  the  world  he  enjoyed  the  sodety 
of  the  great,  but  his  interest  in  the  internal  commotions  of  the 
Florentine  state  seems  to  have  been  very  slight.  Besides,  he 
never  liked  Florence,  and  the  expressions  used  by  him  r^arding 
his  fellow-dtizens  betray  anything  but  patriotic  prejudice.  In 
a  Latin  eclogue  he  applies  to  them  the  term  **  Batrachos"  (frogs), 
by  which,  he  adds  parenthetically— £fa  intdligo  Florentinorum 
morem;  loquacissimi  enim  'sumus,  verum  in  r^us  heUicis  nihil 
talemus.  The  only  Important  result  of  Boccacdo's  diplomatic 
career  was  his  intimacy  with  Petrarch.  The  first  acquaintance 
of  these  two  great  men  dates  from  the  year  1350,  when  Boccacdo, 
then  just  returned  to  Florence,  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
great  poet's  short  stay  in  that  dty  agreeable.  .When  in  the 
following  year  the  Florentines  were  anxious  to  draw  men  of 
great  reputation  to  their  newly-founded  university,  It  was  again 
Boccacdo  who  insisted  on  the  claims  of  Petrarch  to  the  most 
distinguished  position.  He  himself  accepted  the  mission  of 
inviting  his  friend  to  Florence,  and  of  azmoundng  to  Petrarch 
at  the  same  time  that  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  family  had  been 
restored  to  him.  In  this  manner  an  Intimate  friendsUp  grew  up 
between  them  to  be  parted  only  by  death,  (^mmon  interests 
and  common  literary  pursuits  were  the  natural  basis  of  their 
friendship,  and  both  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  early 
history  of  that  great  intelleaval  revival  commonly  called  the 
Renaissance. 

During  the  14th  century  the  study  of  ancient  literature  wai' 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Italy.  The  interest  of  the  lay  worid  was  engrossed 
by  political  struggles,  and  the  treasures  of  dassical  history  and 
poetry  were  at  the  mercy  of  monks,  too  lazy  or  too  ignorant  to 
use,  or  even  to  preserve  them.  Boccacdo  himself  told  that, 
on  asking  to  see  the  library  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  he  was  shown  into  a  dusty  room  without  a  door 
to  it  Many  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  were  mutilated;  and 
his  guide  told  him  that  the  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  tearing 
leaves  from  the  codices  to  turn  them  into  psalters  for  children, 
or  amulets  for  women  at  the  price  of  four  or  five  soldi  apiece. 
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Boccaccio  did  jil  in  his  power  to  remove  by  word  and  example 
this  barbarous  indifference.  He  bought  or  copied  with  his  own 
hand  numerous  valuable  manuscripts,  and  an  old  writer  remarks 
that  if  Boccaccio  had  been  a  profettional  copyist,  the  amount  of 
Jiis  work  might  astonish  us.  His  sealoos  endeavours  for  the 
revival  of  the  all  but  forgotten  Greek  language  in  western 
Europe  are  well  known.  "Hie  most  celebrated  Italian  scholars 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuzy  were  unable  to  read  the 
Greek  characters.  Boccacdo  deplored  the  ignorance  of  his  age. 
He  took  lessons  from  Leone  Pilato,  a  learned  iui venturer  of  the 
period,  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Thessaly  and,  although  bom 
in  Calabria,  pretended  to  be  a  Greek.  By  Boccacdo's  advice 
Leone  PUato  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  the  university  of  Florence,  a  position  which  be  held 
for  several  years,  not  wiUiout  great  and  lasting  benefit  for  the 
revival  of  dassiral  learning.  Boccaccio  was  justly  proud  of 
having  been  intimately  connected  with  the 'foundation  of  the 
fint  chair  of  Greek  in  Italy.  But  he  did  not  forget,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  classic  literature,  the  great  poets  of  his  own  country. 
He  never  tires  in  his  praise  of  the  sublime  Dante,  whose  works 
he  copied  with  his  own  hand.  He  conjures  his  friend  Petrarch 
to  study  the  great  Florentine,  and  to  defend  himself  against 
the  charges  of  wilful  ignorance  and  envy  brought  against  him. 
A  life  of  Dante,  and  the  tx>mmentaries  on  the  first  sixteen 
cantos  of  the  Inferno,  bear  witness  to  Boccacdo's  learning  and 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  chronological  enimieration  of  our  author's  writings  we 
now  come  to  his  most  important  work,  the  Deeameron^  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  stories,  published  in  their  combined  form  in  1353, 
although  mostly  written  at  an  earlier  date.  This  work  marks  in 
a  certain  sense  the  rise  of  Italian  prose.  It  is  true  that  Dante's 
Vita  Nuava  was  written  before,  but  its  involved  sentences, 
founded  essentially  on  Latin  constructions,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  infinite  suppleness  and  precision  of  Boccacdo's  prose. 
The  Cento  Noodk  Anticke^  on  the  other  hand,  which  also  precedes 
the  Decameron  in  date,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  written  in 
artistic  language  according  to  definite  rules  of  grammar  and 
style.  Boccaccio  for  the  fijnt  time  speaks  a  new  idiom,  flexible 
and  tender,  like  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  capable  of 
rendering  all  the  shades  of  feeling,  from  the  coarse  laugh  of 
cynicism  to  the  si{^  of  hopeless  love.  It  is  by  the  name  of 
"  Father  of  Italian  Prose ''  that  Boccaccio  ought  to  be  chiefly 
remembered. 

Like  most  progressive  movem«its  in  art  and  literature, 
Boccaccio's  remoulding  of  Italian  prose  may  be  described  as  a 
"  return  to  nature."  It  is  indeed  the  natiire  of  the  Italian  people 
itself  which  has  become  articulate  in  the  Decameron;  here  we 
find  southern  grace  and  elegance,  together  with  that  unveiled 
maveti  of  impulse  which  is  so  striking  and  so  amiable  a  qtiah'ty 
of  the  Italian  character.  The  undesirable  complement  of  the 
last-mentioned  feature,  a  coarseness  and  indecency  of  conception 
and  expression  hardly  comprehensible  .to  the  northern  mind, 
also  appears  in  the  Decameron,  particularly  where  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  lower  classes  are  the  subject  of  the  story. 
At  the  same  time,  these  descriptions  of  low  life  are  so  admir- 
able, and  the  character  of  popiilar  parlance  rendered  with  such 
humour,  as  often  to  make  the  frown  of  moral  disgust  give  way 
to  a  smile. 

It  is  not  surpri&ihg  that  a  style  so  concise  and  yet  so  pliable, 
so  typical  and  yet  so  individual,  as  that  of  Boccacdo  was  of 
enormous  influence  on  the  further  progress  of  a  prose  in  a  manner 
created  by  it.  This  influence  has  indeed  prevailed  down  to  the 
present  time,  to  an  extent  beneficial  upon  the  whole,  although 
frequently  fatal  to  the  development  of  individual  writers. 
Novelists  like  Giovanni  Fiorentino  or  Franco  Sacchetti  are 
completely  under  the  sway  of  their  great  model;  and  Boccacdo's 
influence  may  be  discerned  equally  in  the  plastic .  fulness  of 
'Machiavelli  and  in  the  pointed  satire  of  Aretino.  Without 
touching  upon  the  individual  merits  of  Lasca,  Bandello  and  other 
novelists  of  the  cinque-cento,  it  may  be  asserted  that  none  of  them 
created  a  style  independent  of  their  great  predecessor.  One 
cannot  iodsed  but  acquiesce  in  the  authoritative  utterance  of 


the  Accademia  della  Cnisca,  Ivhich  holds  up  the  Deca* 

the  standard  and  model  of  Italian  prose.    Even  the  Della  Cniscan 

writers  themselves  have  been  unable  to  deprive  the  language 

wholly  of  the  fresh  i^ntandty  of  Boccaccio's  manner,  which 

in  modem  literature  we  again  admire  in  Manxoni's  Fromussi 

sposu 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  work  sd  well  known  as  the  Decamuron 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  description  of  the  plague  of  Florence 
preceding  the  stories  is  tmiversaliy  acknowledged  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  epic  grandeur  and  vividness. .  It  ranks  with  the  paintings 
of  similar  calamities  by  Thucydidcs,  Defoe  and  Manzoni.  Like 
Defoe,  Boccacdo  had  to  draw  largely  on  hearsay  and  his  own 
imagination,  it  being  almost  certain  that  in  I348  he  was  at  Naples, 
and  therefore  no  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes.  The 
stories  themselves,  a  hundred  in  number,  range  from  the  highest 
pathos  to  the  coarsest  licentiousness.  A  creation  like  the  patient 
Griselda,  which  international  literature  owes  to  Boccaccio,  ought 
to  atone  for  much  that  is  Dx>rally  and  artistically  objectionable 
in  the  Decamoron,  It  may  be  said  on  this  head,  that  his  age  and 
his  country  were  not  only  deeply  immoral,  but  in  addition 
exceedingly  outspoken.  Moreover,  his  sources  were  anything 
but  pure.  Most  of  his  improper  stories  are  either  anecdotes 
from  real  life,  or  they  are  taken  from  the  fabliaux  of  medieval 
French  poets.  On  comparing  the  latter  dass  of  stories  (about 
one-fifth  of  the  ^diole  Decameron)  with  their  French  originab, 
one  finds  that  Boccaccio  has  never  added  to,  but  has  sometimes 
toned  down  the  revolting  ingredients.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  artistic  value  of  the  Decameron  is 
greatly  impaired  by  descriptions  and  expressions,  the  intentional 
licentiousness  of  which  is  but  imperfectly  veiled  by  an  attempt 
at  humour. 

Boccacdo  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism,  particulariy  by 
French  critics,  who  ooirectly  state  that  the  subjects  of  many 
stories  in  the  Decameron  are  borrowed  from  their  literatare.  A 
similar  objection  might  be  raised  against  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe  (in  Pausf)f  and  indeed  most  of  the  master  minds  of  all 
nations.  Power  of  invention  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief 
criterion  of  a  great  poet.  He  takes  his  subjects  indiscriminately 
from  his  own  fancy,  or  from  the  consdousness  of  his  and  other 
nations.  Stories  float  about  in  the  air,  known  to  all  yet  realixcd 
by  few;  the  poet  gathers  their  disjecta  menlbra  into  an  organic 
whole,  and  this  he  inspires  and  calls  into  life  with  the  breath 
of  his  genius.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Boccaccio  is  the  creator  of 
those  innumerable  beautiful  types  and  stories,  n^ch  have  since 
become  household  words  amongst  civilized  nations.  No  author 
can  equal  him  in  these  contributions  to  the  store  of  international 
literature.  There  are  indeed  few  great  poets  who  have  not  in 
some  way  become  indebted  to  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
Boccaccio's  creativcness.  One  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
German  literature,  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  contains  a  story 
from  Boccaccio  {Decameron,  Day  ist,  tale  iii.)»  and  the  list  of 
English  poets  who  have  drawn  from  the  same  source  comprises, 
among  many  others,  the  names  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Dryden, 
Keats  and  Tennyson. 

For  ten  years  Boccaccio  continued  to  reside  in  Florence, 
leaving  the  city  only  occasionally  on  diplomatic  missions  or  on 
visits  to  his  friends.  His  fame  in  the  meantime  began  to  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  his  Decameron,  in  particular,  was  devoured 
by  the  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  age.  About 
1360  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  turbulent  scenes  of 
Florence  to  his  native  Ortaldo,  the  secluded  charms  of  which 
he  describes  with  rapture.  In  the  following  year  took  place  that 
strange  turning-point  in  Boccacdo's  career  which  is  generally 
described  as  his  conversion.  It  seems  that  a  Carthusian  monk 
came  to  him  while  at  Certaldo  charged  with  a  posthumous 
message  from  another  monk  of  the  same  order,  to  the  effect 
that  if  Boccacdo  did  liot  at  once  abandon  his  godless  ways  in 
life  and  literature  his  death  would  ensue  after  a  short  time.  It 
is  also  mentioned  that  the  revelation  to  the  friar  on  his  deathbed 
of  a  secret  known  only  to  Boccaccio  gave  additional  import  lo 
this  alarming  information.  Boccaccio's  impressionable  nature 
was  deeply  moved.    His  life  had  been  far  from  virtuous;  in  his 
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viitiDCs  be  had  freqnoitly  sinii«!  against  Uk  rules  of  molality, 
aad  wocae  still,  he  had  attacked  with  bitter  satire  the  institutions 
•ad  servants  ol  holy  mother  church.  Terrified  by  the  ai^roach 
ol  hnmfdiafe  death,  he  resolved  to  sell  his  library,  abandon 
Gteratnie,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  penance  and 
rdigioas  ezeraae.  To  this  effect  he  wrote  to  Petrarch.  We 
possess  the  poet's  answer;  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  writing,  and 
■hat  is  mofe,  a  proof  of  tenderest  friendship.  The  message  of 
the  monk  Petrarch  is  evident^  inclined  to  treat  simply  as  pious 
hand,  without,  however,  actually  committing  himself  to  that 
ofMaicm.  "  No  monk  is  required  to  tell  thee  of  the  shortness 
and  precarioasness  of  human  life.  Of  the  advice  received  accept 
vlot  is  good;  abandon  worldly  cares,  conquer  thy  passions, 
and  reform  thy  soul  and  life  of  degraded  habits^  But  do  not 
give  op  the  studies  which  are  the  true  food  of  a  healthy  mind." 
Borcacrio  seems  to  have  acted  on  this  valuable  advice.  His 
Uia  works,  although  written  in  Latin  and  scientific  in  character, 
ait  by  no  means  of  a  religious  kind.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Us  entering  the  church  in  1363  is  connected  with  the  events 
lost  related. 

la  1363  Boccacdo  went  on  a  visit  to  Naples  to  the  seneschal 
Aodajooli  (the  same  Florentine  who  had  in  1344  persuaded  the 
dder  Boccaccio  to  permit  his  son's  return  to  Naples),  who 
oommissaoned  him  to  write  the  story  of  his  deeds  of  valour. 
Oa  his  arrival,  however,  the  poet  was  treated  with  shameful 
aeglect,  and  revoiged  himself  by  denying  the  possibility  of  relat- 
ing any  valorous  deeds  for  want  of  their  existence.  This  de- 
dixation.  It  must  be  confessed,  came  somewhat  late,  but  it  was 
provoked  by  a  silly  attack  on  the  poet  himself  by  one  of  the 
seac9chal*s  indiscreet  friends. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Boccaccio  led  an  unsettled  life, 
Rsi(fiag  chiefly  at  Florence  or  Certaldo,  but  frequently  leaving 
Us  home  od  visits  to  Petrarch  and  other  friends,  and  on  various 
diplomatic  errands  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  He  seems  to 
bavc  been  poor,  having  tpent  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
bat  his  independent  spiiit  rejected  the  numerous  splendid  offers 
of  bospitality  made  to  him  by  friends  and  admirers.  During 
ties  period  he  wrote  four  important  Latin  works — De  Cenealogia 
tkantm  ISbri  XV.,  a  compendium  of  mythobgical  knowledge 
bQ  of  deq>  learning;  De  UoiUium,  Silvarum,  Lacuum,  tt 
Monmm  momtmSna  lUter,  a  treatise  on  ancient  geography;  and 
l«o  historica]  books — Dg  Casibus  Virorum  el  Feminarum 
lUvstrimm  tihri  IX.,  interesting  to  the  English  reader  as  the 
oripaal  ol  John  Lydgate's  Fail  of  Princes;  and  De  Claris 
Midierihms.  To  the  list  of  his  works  ought  to  be  added  //  Ninfale 
Fksdama,  a  beautiful  love-story  in  verse,  and  //  Corbauio  ossia 
n  Laherimio  fAmare,  a  coarse  satire  on  a  Florentine  widow  who 
had  jilted  the  poet,  written  about  1355,  not  to  mention  many 
cdogoes  in  Latin  and  miscellaneous  Rime  in  Italian  (the  latter 
ooDected  by  his  biographer  Count  Baldelli  in  1802). 

la  1 373  we  find  Boccacdo  again  settled  at  Certaldo.  Here 
be  vas  attacked  by  a  terrible  disease  which  brought  him  to  the 
«trge  of  death,  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  never 
quite  recoveted.  But  sickness  could  not  subdue  his  intellectual 
rigDor.  When  the  Florentines  established  a  chair  for  the  ex- 
plmation  of  the  Dimna  Commedia  in  their  university,  and 
ogexed  it  to  Boccacdo,  the  senescent  poet  at  once  undertook 
tbt  siduous  duty.  He  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  a3rd 
ci  October  1373.  The  commentary  on  part  of  the  Inferno, 
alieady  aOuded  to,  bears  witness  of  his  unabated  power  of 
Btdlect.  In  1374  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend 
Petrarch  reached  Boccacdo,  and  from  this  blow  he  may  be  said 
to  have  never  recovered.  Almost  his  dying  efforts  were  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend;  urgently  he  entreated  Petrarch's 
toa-io-law  to  arrange  the  publication  of  the  deceased  poet's 
Latin  epic  Africa,  a  work  of  which  the  author  had  been  far  more 
pioad  than  of  his  immortal  somiets  to  Laura. 

la  his  last  will  Boccaccio  left  his  library  to  his  father  confessor, 
ud  after  his  decease  to  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Florence. 
i&  snail  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother  Jacopo.  His 
o«a  aatttcal  diildren  had  died  before  him.  He  himself  died  on 
Ike  aist  of  December  1375  at  Certaldo,  and  was  buried  in  the 


church  of  SS.  Jaoopo  e  FHippo  of  that  town.  On  his  tombstone 
was  engraved  the  epitaph  composed  by  himself  shortly  before 
his  death.  It  is  calm  and  dignified,  worthy  indeed  of  a  great 
life  with  a  great  purpose.    These  are  the  lines: — 

**  Hac  sub  mole  jaoent  dnefes  ac  o«a  Joannia; 
Mens  Kdet  ante  Deum,  mentis  ornata  laboniQ^ 
Mortalii  vitae.    Genitor  Bocracdui  illi ; 
Patria  Certaldum;  studium  fuit  alma  poeats." 

A  complete  edition  of  Boccaodo'a  Italian  writings,  in  17  voia, 
was  published  by  Moutier  (Florence.  1834)*  The  life  of  Boccaccio 
has  bten  written  by  TiiaboKhi.  Mazsuchelli.  Count  Baldeili  ( Viu 
di  Bceeaeeio,  Florence,  1806),  and  others.  In  English  the  best 
biography  is  Edward  Hutton  (1909.)  The  first  printed  edition 
of  the  Decameron  is  without  date,  place  or  printer's  name;  but  it  ia 
believed  to  bdong  to  the  year  1460  or  1470,  and  to  have  been  printed 
at  Flotcnce.  Besides  this,  Baldelli  mentions  eleven  editions  during 
the  15th  century.  The  .entire  number  of  editions  by  far  exceeds  a 
hundred.  A  curious  expurgated  edition,  authorised  by  the  pope, 
appeared  at  Florence,  1^73.  Here,  however,  the  groaaest  iih 
dcceiKies  remain,  the  chief  alteration  bein^  the  change  of  the  im- 
proper penonans  from  priests  and  monks  into  laymen.  The  best 
old  edition  b  that  of  Floience.  1527.  Of  modem  reprints,  that  by 
Forfoni  (Florence.  1857)  deserves  mention.  Manni  haa  written  a 
Storia  dd  Decamerone  (i743)f  and  a  German  scholar.  M.  Landau, 
who  published  (Vienna.  1869)  a  valuable  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  the  Decameron,  subsequently  brought  out  in  1877  a  eeneral  study 
of  Boccaixio'a  life  and  works.  An  interesting  Efnglisn  translation 
of  the  Decameron  appeared  in  1624.  under  the  tiUe  The  Model  of 
Mirth,  Wii,  Eloquence  and  ConoeruUion,  (F.  H.) 

BOCCAUNI,  TRAJANO  (1556-1613),  Italian  satirist,  was  bom 
at  Loretto  in  1 556.  The  son  of  an  architect,  he  himself  adopted 
that  profession,  and  it  appears  that  he  commenced  late  in  life  to 
apply  to  literary  pursuits.  Pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  had 
the  honour  of  teaching  Bentivo^o,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  cardinals  Gaetano  and  Borghesi,  as  well  as  of  other 
distinguished  personages.  By  their  influence  he  obtained  various 
posts,  and  was  even  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  governor  of 
Benevcnto  in  the  states  of  the  church.  Here,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  acted  imprudently,  and  he  was  soon  recalled  to  Rome, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  composed  his  most  important  work, 
the  Ragguagli  di  Parnaso,  in  which  Apollo  is  represented  as 
receiving  the  complaints  of  all  who  present  thcmsdves,  and 
distributing  justice  according  to  the  merits  of  each  particular 
casa  The  book  is  full  of  light  and  fantastic  satire  on  the  actions 
and  writings  of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  and  some  of  its 
happier  hits  are  among  the  hackneyed  feUdties  of  literature.  To 
escape,  it  is  said,  from  the  hostility  of  those  whom  his  shafts  had 
wounded,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  there,  according  to  the 
register  in  the  parochial  church  of  Sta  Maria  Formosa,  died  of 
colic,  accompanied  with  fever,  on  the  x6th  of  November  16x3. 
It  was  asserted,  indeed,  by  contemporary  writers  that  he  had 
been  beaten  to  death  with  sand-bags  by  a  band  of  Spanish 
bravadoes,  but  the  story  seems  without  foundation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  from  the  Pietra  del  Paragone,  which 
appeared  aiter  his  death  in  161 5,  that  whatever  the  fedings  of 
the  Spaniards  towards  him,  he  cherished  against  them  fedings  of 
the  bitterest  hostility.  The  only  government,  indeed,  which  is 
exempt  from  his  attacks  is  that  of  Venice,  a  dty  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  special  affection. 

The  RaiguagU,  first  printed  in  i6ia.  has  frtquently  been  re- 
published. The  Pieira  has  been  translated  into  French,  German. 
English  and  Latin;  the  English  translator  was  Henry,  earl  01 
Monmouth,  his  version  being  entitled  The  Politiche  TouchsUmo 
(London,  1674).  Another  posthumous  publication  ci  Boccalini 
was  his  Commentarii  sopra  Comdio  Tacito  (Geneva,  1669).  Many 
of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  still  unprinted. 

BOCCHERINI.  LUIOI  (1743-1805),  Italian  composer,  son  of 
an  Italian  bass-player,  was  bom  at  Lucca,  and  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  fine  'cellist,  and  soon  began  to  compose.  He 
returned  to  Lucca,  where  for  some  yean  he  was  prominent  as  a 
player,  and  there  he  produced  two  oratorios  and  an  opera.  He 
toured  in  Europe,  and  in  1768  was  received  in  Paris  by  («ossec 
and  his  circle  with  great  enthusiasm,  his  instrumental  pieces  being 
highly  applauded;  and  from  1769  to  1785  he  held  the  post  of 
"  composer  and  virtuoso  "  to  the  king  of  Spain's  brother,  the 
infante  Luis,  at  Madrid.  He  afterwards  became  "  chamber- 
composer  "  to  King  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  till  1797, 
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when  he  returned  to  Spain.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  28th  of 
May  1805. 

As  an  admirer  of  Haydn,  and  a  voluminous  writer  of  instru- 
mental music,  chiefly  for  the  violoncello,  Boccherini  represents 
the  effect  of  the  rapid  progress  of  a  new  art  on  a  mind  too  refined 
to  be  led  into  crudeness,  too  inventive  and  receptive  to  neglect 
any  of  the  new  artistic  resources  within  its  cognizance,  and  too 
superficial  to  grasp  their  real  meaning.  His  mastery  of  the 
violoncello,  and  his  advanced  sense  of  beauty  in  instrumental 
tone-colour,  must  have  made  even  his  earlier  works  seem  to 
contemporaries  at  least  as  novel  and  mature  as  any  of  those 
experiments  at  which  Haydn,  with  eight  years  more  of  age  and 
experience,  was  labouring  in  the  development  of  the  true  new 
forms.  Most  of  Boccherini's  technical  resources  proved  useless 
to  Haydn,  and  resemblances  occur  only  in  Haydn's  earliest  works 
(e.g.  most  of  the  slow  movements  of  the  quartets  in  op.  3  and  in 
some  as  late  as  op.  17);  whichever  derived  the  characteristics  of 
such  movements  from  the  other,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  with 
Boccherini.  But  the  progress  of  music  did  not  lie  in  the  pro- 
duction of  novel  beauties  of  instrumental  tone  in  a  style  in  which 
polyphonic  organization  was  either  deliberately  abandoned  or 
replaced  by  a  pleasing  illusion,  while  the  form  in  its  larglbr  aspects 
was  a  mere  inorganic  amplification  of  the  old  suite-forms,  which 
presupposed  a  genuine  polyphonic  organization  as  the  vitalizing 
principle  of  their  otherwise  purely  decorative  nature.  The  true 
tendency  of  the  new  sonata  forms  was  to  make  instrumental 
music  dramatic  in  its  variety  and  contrasts,  instead  of  merely 
decorative.  Haydn  from  the  outset  buried  himself  with  the 
handling  of  new  rh3rthmic  proportions;  and  if  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  surprising  beauty  of  colour  in  such 
a  specimen  of  Boccherini's  125  string-quintets  as  that  in  E  major 
(containing  the.  popular  minuet)  is  perhaps  more  modem  and 
certainly  safer  in  performance  than  any  special  effect  Haydn  ever 
achieved,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  even  this  beauty  fails  to 
justify  the  length  and  monotony  of  the  work.  Where  Haydn 
uses  any  fraction  of  the  resources  of  such  a  dtyle,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  in  proportion  to  a  purpose  of  which  Boccherini,  with  all 
his  genuine  admiration  of  his  elder  brother  in  art,  could  form  no 
conception.  Boccherini's  works  are,  however,  still  indispensable 
lor  violoncellists,  both  in  their  education  and  their  concert 
repertories;  and  hjs  position  in  musical  history  is  assured  as  that 
of  the  most  original  and,  next  to  Tartini,  perhaps  the  greatest 
writer  of  music  for  stringed  instruments  in  the  late  Italian 
amplifications  of  the  older  quasi-polyphonic  sonata  or  siute-forra 
that  survived  into  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  the  works 
of  Nardini.  Boccherini  may  safely  be  regarded  as  its  last  real 
master.  He  was  wittily  characterized  by  the  contemporary 
violinist  Puppo  as  "  the  wife  of  Haydn  ";  which  is  very  true,  if 
man  and  woman  are  two  different  species;  but  not  as  true  as 
e.g.  the  equally  common  saying  that  "  Schubert  is  the  wife  of 
Beethoven,"  and  still  less  true  than  that  "  Vittoria  is  the  wife  of 
Palcstrina." 

His  life,  with  a  Catalogue  raisonnf,  was  published  by  L.  Picquot 
(1851).  (D.  F.  T.) 

BOCCHUS,  king  of  Mauretania  (about  no  B.C.),  and  father-in- 
law  of  Jugurtha.  In  108  he  vacillated  between  Jugurtha  and 
the  Romans,  and  joined  Jugurtha  only  on  his  promising  him  the 
third  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  two  kings  were  twice  defeated. 
Bocchus  again  made  overtures  to  the  Romans,  and  after  an 
interview  with  Sulla,  who  was  Marius's  qtiaestor  at  that  time, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome.  At  Rome  the  hope  of  an  alliance 
was  encouraged,  but  on  condition  that  Bocchus  showed  himself 
deserving  of  it.  After  further  negotiations  with  Sulla,  he  finally 
agreed  to  send  a  message  to  Jugurtha  requesting  his  presence. 
Jugurtha  fell  into  the  trap  and  was  given  up  to  Sulla.  Bocchus 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  a  portion  of  Numidia 
was  added  to  his  kingdom.  Further  to  conciliate  the  Romans  and 
especially  Suna,he  sent  to  the  Capitol  a  group  of  Victories  guarding 
a  device  in  gold  showing  Bocchus  handing  over  Jtigurtha  to  Sulla. 

See  Jugurtha;  also  Sallust.  JugurPta,  80-120;  Plutarch,  Marius, 
8-32,  SuUa,y,  A.  H.J.  Greenidge,  History  of  Rome  (London.  1904). 

His  son,  Bocchus,  was  king  of  Mauretania,  jointly  with  a 


younger  brother  Bogud.    As  enemies  of  the  senatorial  party, 

their  title  was  recognized  by  Caesar  (49  B.C.).    During  the  African 

war  they  invaded  Numidia  and  conquered  Cirta,  fhe  capital  of 

the  kingdom  of  Juba,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea 

of  joining  Metellus  Sdpio  against  Caesar.    At  the  end  of  the  war, 

Caesar  bestowed  upon  Bocchus  part  of  the  territory  of  Massinissa, 

Juba's  ally,  which  was  recovered  after  Caesar's  murder  by 

Massinissa's  son  Arabion.    Dio  Cassius  says  that  Bocchus  sent 

his  sons  to  support  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Spain,  while   Bogud 

fought  on  the  side  of  Caesar,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after 

Caesar's  death  Bocchus  supported  Octavian,  and  Bogud  Antony. 

During  Bogud's  absence  in  Spain,  his  brother  seized  the  whole  of 

Numidia,  and  was  confirmed  sole  ruler  by  OctaviaiL    After  his 

death  in  33,  Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

Bell.  A^ric,  2^;  Dio  Cassius  xli.  42,  xliii.  36,  xlviii.  45;Appian, 
Bell.  Civ.  iL  96,  tv.  54. 

BOCHART,  SAMUEL  (i 599-1667),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Rouen  on  the  30th  of  May  1599.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
pastor  of  a  Protestant  church  at  Caen,  and  became  tutor  to 
Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  RoscommoiL  In  1646  he  published 
his  Pkaleg  and  Ckanaan  (Caen,  1646  and  1651),  the  two  parts 
of  his  Geographia  Sacra.  His  Hierozoicon,  which  treats  of  the 
animals  of  Scripture,  was  printed  in  London  (2  vols.,  1663).  In 
1^52  Christina  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
studied  the  Arabian  manuscripts  in  the  queen's  possession. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Pierre  Daniel  Huet,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Avranches.  On  his  return  to  Caen  he  was  received  into 
the  academy  of  that  city.  Bochart  was  a  man  of  profound 
erudition;  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principal 
Oriental  languages,  including  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic  and 
Arabic;  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  wished  to  learn  Ethiopic 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  favourite  study,  that  he  saw  Phoe- 
nician and  nothing  but  Phoenician  in  everything,  even  in  Celtic 
words,  and  hence  the  number  of  chimerical  etymologies  which 
swarm  in  his  works.    He  died  at  Caen  on  the  x6th  of  May  1667. 

A  complete  edition  of  hb  works  was  published  at  Lddcn.  under 
the  title  of  Sam.  Bochart  Opera  Omnia  (167$,  2  vols,  folio;  4th  ed., 
3  vols.,  1 7 1 2).  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Samuel  Bochart, 
by  W.  R.  Whittingham,  appeared  la  1829. 

BOCHOLT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  near  the  frontier  of  Holland,  12  m.  by  rail  north 
of  WeseL  It  is  a  seat  of  the  cotton  industry.  Pop.  (1900) 
21,278. 

BOCHUM,  a  town  of  Geirnany,  in  the  I^ussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  11  m.  by  rail  west  from  Dortmund.  Pop.  (1905) 
1 18,000.  It  is  a  centre  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  producing 
principally  cast  steel,  cast  iron,  iron  pipes,  wire  and  wire  ropes, 
and  lamps,  with  tin  and  zinc  works,  coal-mining,  factories  for 
carpets,  caldum  carbide  and  paper-roofing,  brickworks  and 
breweries.  The  Bochumer  Vercin  ftir  Bergbau  (mining)  und 
Gusstahl  Fabrication  (steel  manufacture)  is  one  of  the  principal 
trusts  in  this  industry,  founded  in  1854.  There  are  a  mining 
and  a  metallurgical  school. 

BOCKH,  PHIUPP  AUGUST  (i 785-1867),  German  dassical 
scholar  and  antiquarian,  was -bom  in  Karlsruhe  on  the  24th  of 
November  1 785.  He  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  his  nath^ 
place,  and  remained  there  until  he  left  for  the  university  of 
Halle  (1803),  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
F.  A.  Wolf  was  then  creating  there  an  enthusiasm  for  classical 
studies;  B5ckh  fell  under  the  spell,  passed  from  theology  to 
philology,  and  became  the  greatest  of  all  Wolf's  scholars.  In 
1807  he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  professor 
extraordinarius,  becoming  professor  two  years  later.  In  x8ii 
he  removed  to  the  new  Beriin  University,  having  been  appointed 
professor  of  eloquence  and  classical  literature.  He  remained 
there  till  his  death  on  the  3rd  of  August  1867.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Beiiin  in  1814,  and 
for  a  long  time  acted  as  its  secretary.  Many  of  the  speeches 
contained  in  his  Kleine  Schriften  were  delivered  in  this  latter 
capadty. 

Bockh  worked  out  the  ideas  of  Wolf  in  regard  to  philolog>', 
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and  SBustFated  them  by  his  practice.  Discarding  the  old  notion 
tha.t  philology  consisted  in  a  minute  acquaintance  with  words 
xad  the  exerdse  of  the  critical  <art,  he  regarded  it  as  the  entire 
Lcovledge  of  antiqmty,  historical  and  philosophical.  He 
divides  philology  into  five  parts:  first,  an  inquiry  into  public 
acts,  with  a  knowledge  of  times  and  places,  into  civU  institutions, 
and  also  into  law;  second,  an'  inquiry  into  private  affairs; 
ihird,  an  exhibition  of  the  religions  and  arts  of  the  ancient 
cations;  fourth,  a  history  of  all  their  moral  and  physical  specula- 
tions and  beliefs,  and  of  their  literatures;  and  fifth,  a  complete 
czplanalion  of  the  language.  These  ideas  in  regard  to  philology 
Bdckh  set  forth  in  a  Latin  oration  delivered  in  1832  {Gcsammelte 
Ueiwt  Schriften,  L).  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  congress 
cf  German  philologists  in  1850,  he  defined  philology  as  the 
kstorical  construction  of  the  entire  life — therefore,  of  all  forms 
ol  coltore  and  all  the  productions  of  a  people  in  its  practical 
and  spixitual  tendencies.  He  allows  that  such  a  work  is  too  great 
for  any  one  man;  but  the  very  infinity  of  subjects  is  the  stimulus 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  men  strive  because  they  have  not 
attained  (*ft.  iL).  An  account  of  Bdckh's  division  of  philology 
wiD  be  foimd  in  Freund's  Wie  studiri  man  Philtdogie  ? 

Fnnn  x8o6  till  his  death  Bdckh's  literary  activity  was  unceas- 
isg.  His  principal  works  were  the  following: — (i)  An  edition 
cf  Pindar,  the  first  volume  of  which  (181  x)  contains  the  text  of 
the  Epinidan  odes;  a  treatise,  Dt  Mdris  Pindari,  in  three  books; 
aad  N^tae  Crititae:  the  second  (1819)  contains  the  Scholia; 
aad  part  d.  of  volume  ii.  (1821)  contains  a  Latin  translation,  a 
oomnMntary,  the  fragments  and  indices.  It  is  still  the  most 
cmnplete  edition  of  I  indar  that  we  have.  But  it  was  especially 
tht  treatise  on  the  metres  which  placed  Bdckh  in  the  first  rank 
of  scholars.  This  treatise  forms  an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  it  the  author  threw  aside  all  attempts  to  deter- 
mme  the  Greek  metres  by  mere  subjective  standards,  pointing 
Mt  at  the  same  time  the  dose  connexion  between  the  music 
aad  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  He  investigated  minutely  the 
axvEK  of  Greek  music  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained^  as  well  as 
i3  the  details  regarding  Greek  musical  instruments;  and  he 
apUioed  the  statements  of  the  andent  Greek  writers  on  rhythm. 
In  this  manner  he  laid  the  foimdation  for  a  sdcntific  treatment 
of  Greek  metres,  (a)  Die  Staatskauskaltung  der  Afheneff  1817 
(^  ed.  1851,  with  a  supplementary  volume  Urkunden  liber  das 
StetmcM  d€s  aiHscken  Staatsr  3rd  ed.  by  Fr&nkd,  1886), 
tnziaiated  into  English  by  Sir  Gwige  Comewall  Lewis  (1828) 
:ader  the  title  of  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  In  it  he 
tnvest^ated  a  subject  of  peculiar  difficulty  .with  profound 
y*r^^  He  amaaed  information  from  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  literature,  carefully  appraised  tl^  value  of  the  informa- 
da  given,  and  shows  throughout  every  portion  of  it  rare 
CTtical  addlity  and  insight.  A  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  his 
Me^dofische  Unkrsuchungen  iiber  GewichUt  UUnzfUsse,  und 
Masu  dex  Allerthums  ( 1 838):  (3)  B^kh's  thiM  great  work  arose 
c^  of  his  second.  In  regard  to  the  taxes  and  revenue  of  the 
.\lheiaan  state  he  derived  a  great  deal  of  his  most  trustworthy 
iaianBatlon  from  inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  given  in  his 
book.  It  was  natxiral,  therefore,  that  when  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sdences  projected  the  plan  of  a  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
csrmm,  Bddih  should  be  chosen  as  the  prindpal  editor.  This 
peat  woik  (1838-1877)  is  in  four  volumes,  the  third  and  fourth 
vQhanes  being  edited  by  J.  Franz,  £.  Curtius,  A.  Kirchhoff  and 
aRShL 

Bockh's  activity  was  continually  digressing  into  widely 
d^ercnt  fields.  He  gained  for  himself  a  foremost  position 
cacogst  the  investigators  of  andent  chix>nology,  and  his  name 
ccoqaes  a  |dace  by  the  side  of  those  of  Ideler  and  Mommscn 
His  prindpal  works  on  this  subject  were :  Zur  Geschichle  der 
UoKdcydem  der  Hdlenen  (1855);  Epigraphisch-ckronologische 
SJatien  (1856);  Ober  die  vierj&hrigen  Sonnenkreise  der  Allen 
(1^63),  and  several  papers  which  he  published  in  the  Transactions 
Sj  Ae  Bertim  Academy.  BOckh  also  occupied  himself  with 
p!&39opliy.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  on  the  Platonic 
<ixtxiae  of  the  worid,  De  Platonica  corporis  mundani  fabrica 
(1809),  foOoved  by  Dt  Plaiomco  Systemate  CaelesHum  g^oborum 


el  de  vera  Indole  Astronomiae  Philolaice  (1810),  to  which  may  be 
added  Manetko  und  die  Hundslemperiode  (1845).  In  opposition 
to  Otto  Gruppe  (1804-1876),  he  denied  that  Plato  affirmed  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  {Untersuchungen  iiber  das  kosmische 
System  des  Platan,  1852),  and  when  in  opposition  to  him  Grote 
published  his  opinions  on  the  subject  (Plato  and  the  Rotation 
of  the  Earth)  Bdckh  was  ready  with  his  reply.  Another  of  his 
earlier  papers,  and  one  frequently  referred  to,  was  Commentatio 
Academica  de  simultale  quae  Platoni  cum  Xenophonle  intercessisse 
fertur  (1811).  Other  philosophical  writings  were  Commentatio 
in  Platonis  qui  vulgo  fertur  iiinoem  (1806),  and  PhUdaos*  des 
Pythagoreers  Lehren  nebsl  den  BruchstUcken  (181 9),  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  fragments. 

Besides  his  edition  of  Pindar,  BSckh  published  an  edition 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (1843)  with  a  poetical  translation 
and  essays.  An  early  and  important  work  on  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians is  his  Graecae  Tragoediae  Prineipum  .  .  .  num  ea  quae 
super sufU  et  genuina  omnia  sinl  et  forma  primitiva  seroata  (1808). 

The  smaller  writings  of  Bdckh  began  to  be  collected  in  his  lifetime. 
Three  of  the  volumes  were  published  before  his  death,  and  four  after 
{Cesammelte  kleine  Sckriften,  1858-1874).  The  first  two  consist  of 
orations  delivered  in  the  university  or  academy  of  Berlin,  or  on 
public  occasions.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  contain  his 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  the 
seventh  contains  his  critiques.  Bdckh's  lectures,  delivered  from 
l8o^i86i(,  were  published  by  Bratuachek  under  the  title  of  EneydO- 
tddie  una.  Methodolone.  der  pkilologisehen  Wissensckaften  (snd  ed  , 
Klussmann,  1886).  His  phuoloKical  and  scientific  theories  are  set 
forth  in  Elxe,  Ober  PhiMogie  als  System  (i8aO,  and  Reichhardt.  Die 
Gliederunt  der  PkHologie  entwickell  (i 846).  His  correspondence  with 
Ottfried  Mailer  appeared  at  Leipaig  in  1883.  See  Sachae,  Ertn- 
nerungen  an  August  Bdckh  (1868);  Stark,  in  the  Verkandlungen  der 
WUrsBurger  Phtlologensammlung  0868);  Max  Hoffmann,  August 
Bdckh  (1901) ;  and  S.  Rdter,  in  Iveue  Jahrbicher  fOr  das  klassische 
Altertum  (1903),  p.  436. 

BOCKUK,  ARNOLD  (1827-1901),  Swiss  painter,  was  bom 
at  Basd  on  the  i6th  of  October  1827.  His  father,  Christian 
Frederick  Bdcklin  (b.  1802),  was  descended  from  an  did  family 
of  Schaffhausen,  and  engaged  in  the  silk  trade.  His  mother, 
Ursula  Lippe,  was  a  native  of  the  same  dty.  In  1846  he  began 
his  studies  at  the  Dlissddorf  academy  under  Schlrmer,  who 
recognized  in  him  a  student  of  exceptional  promise,  and  sent  him 
to  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  where  he  copied  the  works  of  Flemish 
and  Dutch  masters.  Bdcklin  then  went  to  Paris,  worked  at  the 
Louvre,  and  painted  several  landscapes;  his  "  Landscape  and 
Ruin  "  reveals  at  the  same  time  a  strong  feeling  for  nature  and 
a  dramatic  conception  of  scenery  After  serving  his  time  in  the 
army  he  set  out  for  Rome  in  March  1850,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Eternal  City  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  mind.  So,  too,  was 
the  influence  of  Italian  nature  and  that  of  the  dead  pagan  world. 
At  Rome  he  married  (June  20,  1853)  Angela  Rosa  Lorenza 
Pascucd.  In  1856  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  remained  there 
four  years.  He  then  exhibited  the  "  Great  Park,"  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  in  which  he  treated  andent  mythology  with  the 
stamp  of  individuality,  which  was  the  basis  of  his  reputation. 
Of  this  period,  too,  are  his  "  Nymph  and  Satyr,"  "  Heroic 
Landscape  "  (Diana  Hunting),  both  of  1858,  and  "  Sappho  " 
(1859)*  These  works,  which  were  much  discussed,  together  with 
Lenbach's  recommendation,  gained  him  his  appointment  as 
professor  at  the  Weimar  academy.  He  held  the  office  for  two 
years,  painting  the  '*  Venus  and  Love,"  a  "  Portrait  of  Lenbach," 
and  a  "  Saint  Catherine."  He  was  again  at  Rome  from  1862  to 
1866,  and  there  gave  his  fancy  and  his  taste  for  violent  colour 
free  play  in  his  "  Portrait  of  Mme  Bdcklin,"  now  in  the  Basel 
gallery,  in  "  An  Anchorite  in  the  Wilderness  "  (1863) ;  a  "  Roman 
Tavern,"  and  "  Villa  on  the  Sea-shore  "  (1864) ;  this  last,  one  of  his 
best  pictures.  He  returned  to  Basel  in  1866  to  finish  his  frescoes 
in  the  gallery,  and  to  paint,  besides  several  portraits,  "  The 
Magdalene  with  Christ"  (1868);  "  Anacreon's  Muse"  (1869); 
and  "  A  Castle  and  Warriors  "  (1871),  His  "  Portrait  of  Myself," 
with  Death  playing  a  violin  (1873),  was  painted  after  his  return 
again  to  Munich,  where  he  exhibited  tus  famous  "  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs"  (in  the  Basd  gallery);  "Landscape  with  Moorish 
Horsemen"  (in  the  Lucerne  gallery);  and  "A  Farm"  (1875). 
From  1876  to  1885  Bdcklin  was  working  at  Florence,  and  painted 
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%  "  Pieti,"  "  UlyaMS  and  Calypso,*'  "  Prometheus,"  and  the 
*'  Sacred  Grove."  From  1886  to  189a  he  settled  at  Zarich. 
Of  this  period  are  the  "  Naiads  at  PUy,"  "  A  Sea  IdyU."  and 
"  War."  After  1892  BOcklin  resided  at  San  Domenico,  near 
Florence.  An  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  was  held  at 
Basel  from  the  soth  of  September  to  the  34th  of  October  1897 
He  died  on  the  z6th  of  January  1901. 

His  life  hat  been  written  by  Henri  Mendelssohn.  See  also  F. 
Hermann.  Gazette  dee  Bnmx  Arts  (Paris.  1893);  Max  Lehra,  Arnold 
BOeUin,  Ein  Leitfadem  turn  VerstOndniu  seiner  Kunst  (Munich. 
1897);  W.  Ritter.  Arnold  Bdeklin  (Gand.  1893):  Katalqt  der 
BOcklin  Jubildums  AussteUung  (BaseL  1897).  (H.  Fa.) 

BOCLAND,  BocKLAND  or  Bookiamd  (from  A.S.  boc,  book), 
an  original  mode  of  tenure  of  land,  also  called  charter-land  or 
deed-land.  Bodand  was  folk-land  granted  to  individuals  in 
private  ownership  by  a  document  (charter  or  book)  in  writing, 
with  the  signatures  of  the  king  and  witenagemot;  at  first  it  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  held  by  laymen,  except  for  religious  purposes. 
Bodand  to  a  certain  extent  resembled  full  ownership  in  the 
modem  sense,  in  that  the  owner  could  grant  it  in  his  lifetime, 
in  the  same  numner  as  he  had  recdved  it,  by  boc  or  book,  and 
also  dispose  of  it  by  will.    (See  also  FolklandJ 

BOCSKAT.  8TSPHEH  [IstvAn]  (1557-1606),  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, the  most  eminent  member  of  the  ancient  Bocskay 
family,  son  of  GyOrgy  Bocskay  and  Rrisxtina  Sulyok,  was  bom 
at  Kclozsv&r,  Hungary.  As  the  chief  coimdllor  of  Prince 
Zsigmond  Bithory,  he  advised  his  sovereign  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  instead  of  holding  to  the  Turk,  and 
rendered  important  diplomatic  services  on  frequent  missions  to 
Plague  and  Vienna.  The  enmity  towards  him  of  the  later 
Bithory  princes  of  Transylvania,  who  confiscated  his  estates, 
drove  him  to  seek  protection  at  the  imperial  court  (1599);  but 
the  attempts  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  deprive  Hungary 
of  her  constitution  and  the  Protestants  of  thdr  religious  liberties 
speedily  alienated  Bocskay,  espedally  after  the  terrible  outrages 
inflicted  on  the  Transylvanians  by  the  imperial  generals  Basta 
and  Bdgiojoso  from  1603  to  1604.  Bocskay,  to  save  the  inde- 
pendence of  Transylvania,  assisted  the  Turks;  and  in  1605.  as 
a  reward  for  his  part  in  driving  Basta  out  of  Transylvania,  the 
Hungarian  diet,  assembled  at  Modgyes,  elected  him  prince  ( 1 605), 
on  which  occasion  the  Ottoman  sultan  sent  a  special  embassy 
to  congratulate  him  and  a  splendid  jewelled  crown  made  in  Persia. 
Bocskay  refused  the  royal  dignity,  but  made  skilful  use  of  the 
Turkish  alliance.  To  save  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Hungary, 
the  arehduke  Matthias,  setting  aside  his  semi-lunatic  imperial 
brother  Rudolph,  thereupon  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Bocskay,  and  ultimately  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  conduded 
(June  23,  1606),  which  guaranteed  all  the  constitutional  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hungarians  both  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  imperial  Hungary.  Bocskay,  at  the  same  time,  was 
acknowledged  as  prince  of  Transylvania  by  the  Austrian  court, 
and  the  right  of  the  Transylvanians  to  elect  their  own  independent 
printts  in  future  was  officially  recognized.  The  fortress  of 
Tokaj  and  the  counties  of  Bereg,  Szatmir  and  Ugocsa  were  at 
the  same  time  ceded  to  Bocskay,  with  reversion  to  Austria  if 
he  should  die  childless.  Simultaneously,  at  Zsitvatorok,  a  peace, 
confirmatory  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was  conduded  with  the 
Turks.  Bocskay  survived  this  signal  and  unprecedented  triumph 
only  a  few  months.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  (Decem- 
ber 39,  x6o6)  by  his  chancdlor,  Mih&ly  K&tay,  who  was  hacked 
to  bits  by  Bocskay's  adherents  in  the  market-place  of  Kassa. 

See  Political  Correipondence  0/  Stephen  Bocskay  (Hung.),  edited  by 
K&rdy  Ss&bo  (Budapest.  1883):  JenO  Thury,  Supken  Boukay's 
RebeUum  (Hung.).  Budapest.  1899.  (R.  N.  B.) 

BODB.  JOHANll  ELBRT  (1747-1836),  German  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  X9th  of  January  1747.  Devoted 
to  astronomy  from  his  earliest  years,  he  eagerly  observed  the 
heavens  at  a  garret  window  with  a  telescope  made  by  himself, 
and  at  nineteen  began  his  career  with  the  publication  of  a  short 
work  on  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  5th  of  August  1766.  This  was 
followed  by  an  dementary  treatise  on  astronomy  entitled 
An^nni  wr  Kenntniss  des  gestirnlen  Bimmels  (1768,  10th  cd. 


1844),  the  success  of  which  led  to  his  being  summoned  to 
in  1773  for  the  purpose  of  computing  ei^merides  00  an 
improved  plan.  There  resulted  the  foundation  by  him,  in  1774, 
of  the  well-known  Astronomisckes  Jakrbuckf  51  yeariy  volamcs 
of  which  he  compiled  and  issued.  He  became  director  of  the 
Berlin  observatory  in  1786,  withdrew  from  official  life  in  1835, 
and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  33rd  of  November  1836.  Hti  works 
were  highly  effective  in  diffusing  throughout  Germany  a  taste 
for  astronomy.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  he  wrote: — 
Sammlung  astronomiscker  Tafdn  (3  vols.,  1776);  Erldmlenmg 
der  Stemkunde  (1776,  3rd  ed.  1808);  Uranagrapkia  (i8ot),  a 
collection  of  30  star-maps  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of  17,340 
stars  and  nebulae.  In  one  of  his  numerous  inddental  essays  he 
propounded,  in  1776,  a  theory  of  the  solar  constitution  siinilar 
to  that  developed  in  1795  by  Sir  William  Herschd.  He  gave 
currency,  moreover,  to  the  emjMrical  rule  known  as  "  Bode^s 
Law,"  which  was  actually  announced  by  Johann  Danid  Titlus 
of  Wittenberg  in  1773.  It  is  expressed  by  the  sutement  that 
the  proportionate  distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the  sun 
may  be  represented  by  adding  4  to  each  term  of  the  series; 
o,  3,  6,  13,  34.  &c.  The  irregularity  will  be  noticed  of  the  first 
term,  which  should  be  i^  instead  of  o.    (See  Solas  System.) 

See  J.  F.  Encke.  Berlin  Abkandlunitn  (1837).  p.  xi.;  H.  C.  Schu- 
macher, Astr.  Sack,  v  3««.  367  (1827);  Ponrendorff.  Biog.  lUgra- 
risckes  Handw&rterbuch;  AUgemeine  deutscke  aiogjrapkU,  vL  I. 

BODEL,  JERAN  (died  c.  t3io),  French  browire^  was  bom  at 
Arras  in  the  second  half  of  the  i3th  century.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  life,  but  in  1305  be  was  about  to  start  for  the 
crusade  when  he  was  attacked  by  leprosy.  In  a  touching  poem 
called  Le  Congi  (pi.  by  M£on  in  Recueilde  fabliaux  el  amies,  voL  i.), 
he  bade  farewdl  to  his  friends  and  patrons,  and  begged  for  a 
nomination  to  a  leper  hospital.  He  wrote  Le  Jeu  de  SaisU 
Nicolas,  one  of  the  earliest  miracle  plays  preserved  in  French 
(printed  in  Monmerqu^  and  Michel's  Tkidtre  franiois  du  wsayen 
Ag^t  1839,  and  for  the  Soc.  des  biUiopkiles  franfoiSt  1831)  i  the 
Chanson  des  Saisnes  (ed  F.  Michel  1839),  four  pasieureiUs 
(printed  in  K.  Bartsch's  AUfrant.  Romamm  und  PastomreiUn, 
Leipzig,  1870);  and  probably,  the  eight  fabUaux  attributed  to 
an  unknown  Jean  Bedd.  The  legend  of  Saint  Nicholas  had 
already  formed  the  subject  of  the  Latin  Lndus  Sancti  Nickclai 
of  Hilarius.  Bodd  placed  the  scene  partly  on  a  6dd  of  battJe  in 
Africa,  where  the  crusaders  perish  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  and 
partly  in  a  tavern.  The  piece,  loosdy  connected  by  the  miracle 
of  Saint  Nicholas  narrated  in  the  prologue,  ends  with  a  wholesale 
conversion  of  the  African  king  and  his  subjects.  The  dialogue 
in  the  tavern  scenes  is  written  in  thieves'  slang,  and  is  very 
obscure.  The  Chatuon  des  Saisnes,  Bodd's  authorship  of  which 
has  been  called  in  question,  is  a  chanson  de  geste  bdonging  to  the 
period  of  decadence,  and  is  really  a  roman  d*aventnres  based  on 
earlier  legends  belonging  to  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  It  relates 
the  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons  under  Guiteclin  de 
Sassoigne  (Witikind  or  Widukind),with  the  second  revolt  of  the 
Saxons  and  their  final  submission  and  conversion.  Jehan  Bodcl 
makes  no  allusion  to  Ogier  the  Dane  and  many  other  personages 
of  the  Charlemagne  cyde,  but  he  mentions  the  defeat  of  Roland 
at  Roncevaux.  The  romance  is  based  on  historical  fact,  but  is 
overlaid  with  romantic  detail.  It  really  embraces  three  distinct 
legends— those  of  the  wars  against  the  Saxons,  of  Charlemagne's 
rebellious  barons,  and  of  Baudouim  and  Sebille.  The  earlier 
French  poems  on  the  subject  are  lost,  but  the  substance  of  them 
is  preserved  in  the  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  Charlemagne 
cycle  (supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  English  sources) 
known  as  the  Karlamagnussaga  (ed.  Unger,  Christiania,  i860) 
and  Keiser  Karl  Magnus  Krihnke  (Romantisk  Digtnung,  cd. 
C.  J.  Brandt,  Copenhagen,  1877). 

See  also  the  artkle  on  Jehan  Bodel  1^  Psulin  Paris  in  HiU.  iiu, 
de  la  France,  xx.  pp.  605-638;  Gaston  Paris,  Hisloire  poHiqme  dt 
Ckarlemagne  (1865) ;  Leon  Gautier.  Les  Epopies  franfaises  (revised 
edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  650-68^),  where  there  is  a  full  analysis  of  the 
Ckanson  des  Saisnes  mad  a  bibliography;  H.  Meyer,  in  Ausgaben  uta^ 
Abkandlungen  aus  .  .  .  der  rowianiscken  PkilolMne  (Mui>ur^,  1885), 
pp.  1*76.  where  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  ibe  Charlemagne  cycle  i» 
discussed^ 
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BQDIVBACH  (Cicdi  PodmoUy),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
S3  m.  NtNX.  of  Prague  by  r^.  Pop.  (1900)  10,782,  almost 
czdosivdy  Gcnnan.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
opposite  Tetschen,  and  is  an  important  railway  junction,  con- 
taining aho  an  Austrian  and  a  Saxon  custom-house.  Bodenbach, 
which  in  the  naiddk  of  the  19th  century  had  only  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  has  become  a  very  important  industrial  centre. 
Its  prindpal  manufactures  include  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
arthenware  and  crockery,  chemicals,  chicory,  chocolate,  sweet- 
Bseats  and  preserves,  and  beer.  It  has  also  a  very  active  transit 
trade. 

lOnatTIDT,  FBIBDRICH  HARTIH  VON  (1819-1893), 
Gennan  author,  was  bom  at  Peine,  in  Hanover,  on  the  a  and  of 
^ril  18x9.  He  studied  in  Gfittingen,  Munich  and  Berlin.  His 
career  was  determined  by  his  engagement  in  1841  as  tutor  in  the 
lasiily  of  Prince  Gallitzin  at  Moscow,  where  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Russian.  This  led  to  his  appointment  in  1844  as 
the  head  of  a  public  school  at  Tiflis,  in  Transcaucasia.  He  took 
the  opportiuity  of  his  proximity  to  Persia  to  study  Persian 
Elenture,  and  in  1851  published  a  volume  of  original  poetry  in 
oriental  guise  under  the  fanciful  title,  JPm  LietUr  des  Mirta 
Sckofy  (English  trans,  by  E.  d'Esterre,  x88o).  The  success  of 
thbworkcan<mly  be  compared  with  that  of  Edward  FitzGerald's 
Oaur  Kkayyam,  produced  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
b«t  differed  from  it  in  being  immediate.  It  has  gone  through 
rto  editions  in  Germany,  and  has  been  transUtcd  into  almost  all 
fitoaxy  languages.  Nor  is  this  celebrity  undeserved,  for  although 
Bodentedt  doei  not  attain  the  poetical  elevatk>n  of  FitzGerald, 
Us  view  of  life  is  wider,  more  cheerful  and  more  sane,  while  the 
eaccBtioo  is  a  model  of  grace.  On  his  return  from  the  East, 
Bodenstcdt  engaged  for  a  while  in  journalism,  married  the 
dughter  of  a  Hessian  officer  (Matilde,  the  Edlitcm  of  his  poems), 
and  was  in  1854  apponited  professor  of  Slavonic  at  Mum'ch.  The 
ridi  stofts  of  knowledge  which  Bodenstedt  brought  back  from 
the  East  were  turned  to  account  in  two  Important  books.  Die 
Vghr  ia  Kamkasms  und  ikn  FreiktiU-Kdrnpfe  gegen  die  Russen 
(1848),  and  T^usend  und  cm  Tag  im  Orient  (1850).  For  some 
time  Bodenstcdt  continued  to  devote  himself  to  SUvonic  subjects, 
prodndng  translations  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  TUrgweniev,  and 
of  the  poets  of  the  Ukraine*,  and  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  false 
Demetiios,  and  an  epic,  Ada  die  Lesgkierin,  on  a  Circassian 
theme.  Finding,  probab^,  this  vein  exhausted,  he  exchanged 
fcii  prafestocihtp  in  1858  for  one  of  Early  English  literature,  and 
pufcfidied  (x8s8-x86o)  a  valuable  "work  on  the  English  drama- 
titts  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  with  copious  translations. 
la  1862  he  produced  a  standard  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
tOBkets,  and  between  x866  and  1872  published  a  complete 
nnion  of  the  plays,  with  the  help  of  many  coadjutors.  In  1867 
be  undertook  the  direction  of  the  court  theatre  at  Meiningen, 
and  was  wmoMcd  by  the  duke.  After  1873  he  lived  successively 
at  Altooa,  Beilin  and  Wiesbaden,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
April  X893.  Hb  Uter  works  consist  of  an  autobiography  (1888), 
ncoearfol  tiaxislatjons  from  Hafia  and  Omar  Khayyam,  and 
Ijiks  and  dramas  which  added  little  to  his  reputation. 

Aa  edilion  of  his  collected  works  in  is  vols,  was  published  at 
Berfm  (1866-1860).  and  hia  EndklMngen  nnd  RemaneM  Jena  (1871- 
i873}*  For  fotther  biographkal  details,  see  Bodenstedt's  £n'»- 
wndMm  OS  meinem  Ltbin  (2  vols.,  Beriin.  1888-1890):  and 
a  Sdhendc.  Friedriek  vv»  Bedensttdk  Bin  DickterUben  m  seinen 
Bri^m  (Berlin.  X893). 

BQOBI YAMIA,  a  prote  poem  in  elaborate  Sanskritized  Pali, 

by  Upatissa  in  the  reign  of  Mahinda  IV.  of  (>ylon 

AJk.  980L    It  is  an  adaptation  of  a  previously  exiting 

Shihaksr  on  the  same  subject,  and  describes  the  bringing 

the  celebrated  Bo  or  Bodhi  tree  (<.«.  Wisdom  Tree, 

wbaA  the  Buddha  had  attafaied  wisdom)  to  Ceylon  in  the 

B.a    The  Bodhi  Vamsa  quotes  verses  from  the 

bat  draws  a  great  deal  of  iu  material  from  other 

;  and  it  has  occasionally  preserved  details  of  the  older 

not  found  in  any  other  acurces  known  to  us. 

Ecfitioa  hi  PaB  for  the  Pali  Text  Society  by  S.  Arthur  Strong 
""      igpi). 
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BODICHON,  BARBARA  LETOH  SMITH  (1837-189O.  English 
educationalist,  was  bom  at  Watiington,  Norfolk,  on  the  8th  of 
April  1837,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Smith  (1783-1860),  long 
M.P.  for  Norwich.  She  early  showed  a  force  of  character  and 
catholicity  of  sympathy  that  later  won  her  a  prominent  place 
among  phUanthropists  and  social  workers.  In  1857  she  married 
an  eminent  French  physician,  Dr  Eugene  Bodichon,  and, 
although  wintering  many  years  in  Algiers,  continued  to  lead  the 
movements  she  had  initiated  in  behalf  of  Englishwomen.  In 
1869  she  published  her  Brief  Summary  0/  the  Laws  of  England 
concerning  Women^  which  had  a  useful  effect  in  helping  forward 
the  passage  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act.  In  1866, 
co-operating  with  Miss  Emily  Davies,  she  matured  a  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  university  education  to  women,  and  the  first 
small  experiment  at  Hitchin  developed  into  Girton  College,  to 
which  Mme  Bodichon  gave  liberally  of  her  time  and  money. 
With  all  her  public  hiterests  she  found  time  for  society  and  her 
favourite  art  of  painting.  She  studied  under  William  H.  Hunt, 
and  her  water-colours,  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  the  Academy  and 
elsewhere,  showed  great  originality  and  talent,  and  were  admired 
by  Corot  and  Daubigny.  Her  London  salon  included  many  of 
the  literary  ^d  artistic  celebrities  ci  her  day;  she  was  George 
Eliot's  most  intimate  friend,  and,  according  to  her,  the  first 
to  recognize  the  authorship  of  Adam  Belie,  Her  personal 
appearance  is  said  to  be  described  in  that  of  Romola.  Mme 
Bodichon  died  at  Robcrtsbridge,  Sussex,  on  the  xxth  of  June 
1891. 

BODIlf.  JEAN  (x53»-i596),  French  political  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Angers  in  153a  Having  studied  Uw  at  Toulouse  and 
lectured  there  on  juiispradence,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  an  advocate, 
but  soon  applied  himself  to  literature.  In  1555  he  published  his 
first  work,  a  translation  of  Oppian's  Cynegeticon  into  Latin  verse, 
with  a  commentary.  The  celebrated  scholar,  Turaebus,  com- 
plained that  some  of  his  emendations  had  been  appropriated 
without  acknowledgment.  In  1588,  in  refutation  of  the  views 
of  the  seigneur  de  Malestroit,  comptroller  of  the  mint,  who 
maintained  that  there  had  been  no  rise  of  prices  m  France  during 
the  three  preceding  centuries,  he  published  his  Responsic  ad 
Paradoxa  iialeslreUi  {Riponse  aus  paradoxes  de  M.  MaUslroit)^ 
which  the  first  time  explained  in  a  nearly  satisfactory  manner 
the  revolution  of  prices  which  took  place  in  the  t6th  century. 
Bodin  showed  a  more  rational  appreciation  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  and  the  reUtion 
of  the  variations  in  money  to  the  market  values  of  wares  in 
general  as  well  as  to  the  wages  of  Ubour.  He  saw  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  did  not  constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  the 
predous  metals  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  necessities 
of  trade.  This  tract,  the  Discours  sur  Us  causes  de  Vextrhne 
cherts  qui  est  aujourdhuy  en  France  (1574),  and  the  disquisi- 
tion on  public  revenues  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Ripubliquef 
entitle  Bodin  to  a  distinguished  position  among  the  earlier 
economists. 

His  learning,  genial  di^Msition,  and  conversational  powers 
won  him  the  favor  of  Henry  III.  and  of  his  brother,  the  due 
d'Alengon;  and  he  was  appointed  king's  attorney  at  Laon  in 
1576.  In  this  year  he  married,  performed  his  most  brilliant 
service  to  his  country,  and  completed  his  greatest  literary  work.* 
Elected  by  the  tiers  itat  of  Vermandois  to  represent  it  in  the 
states-general  of  Blols,  he  contended  with  skill  and  boldness  in 
extremely  difficult  circumstances  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
justice  and  peace.  The  nobility  and  clergy  favoured  the  League, 
and  urged  the  kiiig  to  force  his  subjects  to  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  When  Bodin  found  he  could  not  prevent  this  resolution 
being  carried,  he  contrived  to  get  huerted  in  the  petition  drawn 
up  by  the  sUtes  the  clause  "  without  war,"  which  practically 
rendered  nugatory  all  its  other  clauses.  While  he  thus  resisted 
the  clergy  and  nobiUty  he  successfully  opposed  the  demand  of 
the  king  to  be  allowed  to  alienate  the  public  lands  and  royal 
demesnes,  although  the  chief  deputies  had  been  won  over  to 
assent.  This  lost  him  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  wanted  money 
on  any  terms.    In  1581  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  due  d'Alencon 
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when  that  prince  came  over  to  England  to  seek  the  hand  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  Bnding  that  the 
Ripublique  was  studied  at  London  and  Cambridge,  although 
in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation.  This  determined  him  to 
translate  his  work  into  Latin  himself  (1586).  The  latter  part  of 
Bodin's  life  was  spent  at  Laon^  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
suaded to  declare  for  the  League  in  1589,  and  for  Henry  IV. 
five  years  afterwards.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1596,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 

With  all  his  breadth  and  liberality  of  mind  Bodin  was  a 
credulous  believer  in  witchcraft,  the  virtues  of  numbers  and  the 
power  of  the  stars,  and  in  1580  he  published  the  Dinumomanie 
des  sorcierSf  a  work  which  shows  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  age.  Himself  regarded  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  sceptic,  and  by  some  as  an  atheist,  he  denounced 
all  who  dared  to  disbelieve  in  sorcery,  and  urged  the  burning  of 
witches  and  wizards.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  gone  hard  with 
him  if  his  counsel  had  been  strictly  followed,  as  he  confessed  to 
have  had  from  his  thirty-seventh  year  a  friendly  demon,  who, 
if  properly  invoked,  touched  his  right  ear  when  he  purposed 
doing  what  was  wrong,  and  his  left  when  he  meditated  doing 
good. 

His  chief  work,  the  Six  litres  de  la  JUpubliqw  (Paris,  1576), 
which  pasaed  through  several  editions  in  his  lifetime,  that  of 
1583  having  as  an  appendix  VApohgie  de  Reni  Her  pin  (Bodin 
himself),  "was  the  first  modem  attempt  to  construct  an  elaborate 
system  of  political  science.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
work  of  its  kind  between  Aristotle  and  modem  writers.  Though 
he  was  much  indebted  to  Aristotle  he  used  the  material  to 
advantage,  adding  much  from  his  own  experience  and  historical 
knowledge.  In  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  his  age,  he 
approved  of  absolute  govemments,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  must,  he  thought,  be  controUed  by  constitutional  laws. 
He  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  individual  property 
against  Plato  and  Mora,  rather  perhaps  because  the  scheme  of 
his  work  reqiiired  the  treatment  Of  that  theme  than  because  it 
was  practicaJly  urgent  in  his  day,  when  the  excesses  of  the  Ana- 
baptists had  produced  a  strong  feeling  against  communistic 
doctrines.  He  was  under  the  general  iniSuence  of  the  mercan- 
tilist views,  and  approved  of  energetic  governmental  inter- 
ference in  industrial  matters,  of  high  taxes  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures and  low  duties  on  raw  mitterials  and  articles  of  food,  and 
attached  great  importance  to  a  dense  population.  But  he  was 
not  a  blind  follower  of  the  system;  he  wished  for  unlimited 
freedom  of  trade  in  many  cases;  and  he  was  ifi  advance  of  his 
more  eminent  contemporary  Montaigne  in  perceiving  that  the 
gain  of  one  nation  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  another.  To  the 
public  finances,  which  he  called  "  the  sinews  of  the  state,"  he 
devoted  much  attention,  and  insisted  on  the  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment in  req)ect  to  the  right  adjustment  of  taxation.  In  general 
he  deserves  the  praise  of  steadily,  keeping  in  view  the  higher  aims 
and  interests  of  society  in  connexion  with  the  regulation  and 
development  of  its  material  life. 

Among  his  other  works  are  Oratio  de  inslituetida  in  republica 
jtaenUUe  (1559);  Methodus  ad  faciUm  ki^oriarum  cogniiionem 
(1566);  Universak  Naturae  Tkeatrum  (1596,  French  trans,  by 
Fougerolles,  1597),  and  the  Colloquium  Heptaplomeres  de  abdUis 
rerum  sublimium  arcanis,  written  in  1588,  published  first  by 
Guhrauer( 1 841), and  in  a  complete  form  byL.Noack(x857).  The 
last  is  a  philosophy  of  naturalism  in  the  form  of  a  oonvers^ltion 
between  seven  learned  men — a  Jew,  a  Mahommedan,  a  Lutheran, 
a  Zwinglian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Epicurean  and  a  Theist. 
The  conclusion  to  which  they  are  represented  as  coming  is  that 
they  will  live  together  in  charity  and  toleration,  and  cease  from 
further  disputation  as  to  religion.  It  is  curious  that  Leibnitz, 
who  originally  regarded  the  Colloquium  as  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Christianity,  subsequently  described  it  as 
a  most  valuable  production  (cf.  M.  Carriire,  Weltanschauung, 

p.  3«7)- 


temy.  £iude  sur  J.  Bodin  (Paris,  1876) ;  for  the  political  i^iloaopliy 
of  Bodin,  see  P.  Janet,  Hist,  de  la  uience  polU.  (3rd  ed..  Paris.  1887) ; 
Hancke.  B.  Sluaien  fiber  d.  Befriff  d,  Soner&nitOt  (Bcedau.  1894). 
A.  Bardoux.  Les  Ligisles  et  leur  tnjmence  sur  la  soc.franfaise ;  Fournol. 
Bodin  prUicesseur  de  Montesquieu  (Paris,  1896):  for  hu  politicu 


PkUosopky  of  Histofy  in  Europe  (ed.  1893),  pp.  190  foU. 


BODKIK  (Early  Eng.  boydekin,  a  dagger,  a  word  of  tmknown 
origin,  possibly  connected  with  the  Gaelic  hiodag^  a  short  sword), 
a  small,  needle-like  instmment  of  steel  or  bone  with  a  flattened 
knob  at  one  end,  used  in  needlework.  It  has  one  or  more  slits 
or  eyes,  through  which  cord,  tape  or  ribbon  can  be  passed,  for 
threading  through  a  hem  or  series  of  loops.  The  word  is  also 
used  of  a  small  piercing  instrument  for  making  holes  in  doth,  &c. 

BODLE  or  Boddlb  (said  to  be  from  Bothwell,  the  name  of  a 
mint-master),  a  Scottish  copper  coin  worth  about  one-sixth  of  an 
English  penny,  first  issued  under  Charies  II.  It  survives  in  the 
phrase  "  not  to  care  a  bodle." 

BODLEY,    OBOROB    FREDERICK      (1827- 1907),   En«lish 
architect,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  physician  at  Brigfhton,  his 
elder  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bodley,  becoming  a  weli-knowm 
Roman  Catholic  preacher  and  a  professor  at  Oicott.    He  was 
articled  to  the  famous  architect  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  under  whose 
influence  he  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  (jothic  revival, 
and  he  gradually  became  known  as  the  chief  exponent  of  14th- 
century  English  (jOthic,  and  the  leading  ecclesiastical  architect 
in  En^nd.    One  of  his  first  churches  was  St  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Brighton  (1855),  and  among  his  principal  erections  may 
be  mentioned  All  Saints,  Cambridge;  Eton  Mission  church. 
Hackney  Wick;  Clumber    church;  Ecdeston    church;   Hoar 
Cross    church;  St  Augustine's,  Pendlebury;    Holy    Trinity, 
Kensington;  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds;  St  Faith's,  Brentford; 
Queen's    College    chapel,    Cambridge;    Marlborough    College 
chapel;  and  Burton  church.    His  domestic  work  included  the 
London  School  Board  offices,  the  new  buildings  at  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  and  Hewell  Grange  (for  Lord  Windsor).    From  1872  he 
had  for  twenty  years  the  partnership  of  Mr  T.  Gamer,  who  worked 
with  him.    He  also  designed  (with  his  pupil  James  Vaughan)  the 
cathedral  at  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  and  cathedrals  at  San 
Francisco  and  in  Tasmania;  and  when  Mr  Gilbert  Scott's  design 
for  his  new  Liverpool  cathedral  was  successful  in  the  competition 
he  collaborated  with  the  yoimg  architect  in  preparing  for  its 
erection.    Bodley  began  contributing  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1854,  and  in  x88i  was  elected  A.R.A.,  becoming  R.A.  in  1903. 
In  addition  to  being  a  most  learned  master  of  architecture,  he 
was  a  beautiful  draughtsman,  and  a  connoisseur  in  art;  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  in  1899;  &nd  he  was  a  designer  of 
wall-papers  and  chintzes  for  Watts  &  Co.,  of  Baker  Street, 
London;  in  early  life  he  had  been  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Pre-Raphaclites,  and  he  did  a  great  deal,  like  William  Morris,  to 
improve  public  taste  in  domestic  decoration  and  fumiture.    He 
died  on  the  21st  of  October  1907,  at  Water  Eaton,  Oxford. 

BODLEY,  SIR  THOMAS  (1545-1613),  EngUsh  diplomatist  and 
scholar,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  was  bora  at 
Exeter  on  the  2nd  of  March  1545.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  his  father,  John  Bodley,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom 
on  account  of  his  Protestant  principles,  went  to  live  at  Geneva. 
In  that  university,  in  which  Calvin  and  Beza  were  then  teaching 
divinity,  young  Bodley  studied  for  a  short  time.  On  the  acoessioa 
of  (^ueen  Elizabeth  he  returned  with  his  father  to  England,  and 
soon  after  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1563  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  Merton  College.  In 
1 565  he  read  a  Greek  lecture  in  hall,  took  his  M.  A.  degree  the  year 
after,  and  read  natural  philosophy  in  the  public  schools.  In  x  569 
he  was  proctor,  and  for  some  time  after  was  deputy  public  orator. 
Quitting  Oxford  in  X576,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe;  shortly 
after  his  retum  he  became  gentleman-usher  to  (^ueen  Elizabeth; 
and  in  1587,  apparently,  he  married  Ann  Ball,  a  widow  lady  of 
considerable  fortune,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr  Carew  of  Bristol.  In 
1584  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Portsmouth,  and 
represented  St  German's  in  1 586.    In  x  585  Bodley  was  entrusted 
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vitli  a  mfanm  to  fonn  a  leagae  between  Frederick  IL  of  Denmark 

and  certain  German  princes  to  assist  Henry  of  Navarre.    He  was 

aext  dopatdhed  on  a  secret  mission  to  France;  and  in  1588  he 

iQsaent  to  the  Hague  as  minister,  a  post  which  demanded  great 

diplomatic  skill,  for  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  power  of 

^sin  had  to  be  fought.    The  rssmtial  difficulties  of  his  mission 

vere  complicated  t^  the  intrigues  of  the  queen's  ministers  at 

boott,  and  Bodley  repeatedly  begged  that  he  might  be  recalled. 

He  was  finalty  pennitted  to  return  to  England  in  1 596,  but  finding 

ks  preferment  obstructed  by  the  jarring  interests  of  Burleigh 

aad  Essex,  he  retired  from  public  life.    He  was  knighted  on  the 

iSth  of  April  1604.    He  is,  however,  remembered  specially  as  the 

foander  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  practically  the  earliest  public 

fifasaiy  in  Europe  (see  Ldbabies).  He  determined,  he  said, "  to 

take  his  farewell  of  state  employments  and  to  set  up  his  staff  at 

the  hbnry  door  in  Oxford.*'    In  1 598  his  offer  to  restore  the  old 

libmy  was  accepted  by  the  university.    Bodley  not  only  used 

bis  private  fortune  in  Ids  undotaking,  but  induced  many  of  his 

fnends  to  make  valuable  gifts  of  books.   In  1611  he  began  its 

pennaocnt  endowment,  and  at  his  death  in  London  on  the  38th 

of  January  1613,  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  was  left  to  it. 

He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  where  a 

nmcmTncnt  of  Uack  and  white  marble  was  erected  to  him. 

Sir  Tbonas  wrote  his  own  life  to  the  year  1609,  which,  with  the 
fine  dnft  of  the  statutes  drawn  up  for  the  library,  and  his  letters 
to  the  fibffarian,  Thomas  James,  was  published  by  Thomas  Heame, 
■ader  the  title  of  Rdiqmiae  Bodteiantu,  or  Anthtnlic  lUmains  of  Sir 
Ticmas  Bodley  (Loadoa,  1703,  8vo). 

BOMBR.   JOHAm   4AK0B    (i69a-X783),    Swiss-German 

aathor,  was  bom  at  Greifensee,  near  Zttrich,  on  the  19th  of  July 

1691  After  first  studying  theology  and  then  trying  a  commercial 

cucer,  he  finally  found  his  vocation  in  letters.    In  1725  he  was 

appointed  professor  of  Helvetian  history  in  Zflrich,  a  chair  which 

ht  hdd  for  half  a  century,  and  in  1735  became  a  member  of  the 

"  Czosser  Rat"    He  published  (1721-1723),  in  conjunction  with 

J.J.  Breitmger  (1701-1774;  and  several  others.  Die  Discourse  der 

Uskiem,  a  weekly  journal  after  the  model  of  the  Spectator. 

Tbou^  his  prose  tzanslation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (1732) 

aad  hii  snccosful  endeavours  to  make  a  knowledge  of  English 

fitoatnre  accessible  to  Germany,  he  aroused  the  hostile  criticism 

of  Gottsdaed  iq.v.)  and  his  sdmol,  a  struggle  which  ended  in 

t2ie  complete  discomfiture  of  the  latter.    His  most  important 

vxitxDgs  are  the  treatises  Von  dem  Wunderbaren  in  der  Poesie 

(1740)  and  KriUscke  BetracMttmgen  Uber  die  poetischen  Gemdtde 

4a  Dkkter  (1741)1  hi  which  he  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the 

imagioation  fnnn  the  restriction  imposed  upon  it  by  French 

pseado<l«%Bfism     Bodmcr's  epics  Die  SUndfiutk  (1751)  and 

Jtoak  (17  51)  are  weak  imiutions  of  Klopstock's  Uessias,  and 

bit  plays  are  entirely  deficient  in  dramatic  qualities.    He  did 

nloable  service  to  (jerman  literature  by  his  editions  of  the 

Blrnw siiigcis  and  part  of  the  NtbdungenUed.  He  died  at  ZOrich 

OB  the  axfed  of  January  1783. 

See  T.  W.  Danxd.  GoUseked  m$d  seine  Zeit  (Leipzig.  1848);  T. 
/.  C.  CeUscked,  Bodmer  nnd  BreiHnftr  (Stuttgart,  188^;; 


F  Braitmaier,  CesekichU  der  toetiuhen  Tkeone  und  KrUik  von  den 
Dukursem  der  Meier  bis  anf  Lsssing  (Leipsig,  1888) ;  Denksckrift  tu 
BadsHTx  J09.  Getarfifax  (ZOrich,  X900).  ' 

SODMU,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Bodmin 
psriiamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  Eni^d,  the  county  town, 
3o|  m.  W.N.W.  of  Plymouth,  on  branches  of  the  Great  Western 
aad  Loadon  ft  South-Westem  raHways.  Pop.  (1901)  5353.  It 
fits  between  two  hills  in  a  short  valley  opening  westward  upon 
that  of  the  Camel,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high  open 
Bodmin  Moor.  The  Urge  church  of  St  Petrock,  mainly  Per- 
pHMiimfar,  has  earlier  portions,  and  a  kte  Norman  font. 
East  of  It  there  is  a  ruined  Decorated  chapel  of  St  Thomas  of 
Caatexbuiy,  with  a  crypt  A  lower  of  Tudor  date,  hi  the  ceme- 
tery, narks  the  site  of  a  chapel  of  the  gild  of  the  Holy  Rood. 
foi  of  the  buildings  of  a  Franciscan  friary,  founded  c.  1 240,  are 
nnpocmted  in  the  n^rket-house,  and  the  gateway  remains 
a  tn  altered  form.  At  Bodmin  are  a  prison,  with  civil  and 
aavil  departments,  the  county  gaol  and  ^syhim,  the  head- 
<9aiieo  of  the  constabuUry,  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall's 


Light  Infantry.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horse  fairs  are  held,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  a^cultural  tnuie.  The  borough  is  under 
a'  mayor,  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  Area,  2797 
acres. 

Thices  of  Roman  occupation  have  been  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  parish,  belonging  to  the  first  century  a.d.  Possibly 
tin-mining  was  carried  on  here  at  that  period.  The  grant  of  a 
charter  by  King  Edred  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Bodmin 
(Bomine,  Bodman,  Bodmyn)  in  respect  of  lands  in  Devonshire 
appears  in  an  inspeximtu  of  1252.  To  its  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tions it  owed  its  importance  at  the  lime  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
when  St  Petrock  held  the  manor  of  Bodmin,  wherein  were  sixty- 
eight  houses  and  one  market  To  successive  priors,  as  mesne 
lords,  it  also  owed  its  earliest  municipal  privileges.  King  John's 
charter  to  the  prior  and  convent,  dated  the  17th  of  July  1199, 
contained  a  dause  (subsequently  cancelled  by  Richard  II.)  by 
which  burgesses  were  exempt  from  being  impleaded,  touching 
any  tenements  in  their  demesne,  except  before  the  king  and 
his  chief  justice.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans, 
confirmed  to  the  burgesses  their  gild  merchant,  Edward  I.  the 
pesage  of  tin,  and  Edward  II.  a  market  for  tin  and  wool.  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  in  1563  constituted  the  town  a  free  borough  and  the 
burgesses  a  body  corporate,  granting  at  the  same  time  two  fairs 
and  a  Saturday  market  There  are  still  held  also  three  other 
fairs  whose  origin  is  tmcertain.  An  amended  charter  granted 
in  1594  remained  in  force  until  1789,  when  the  corporation 
became  extinct  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  burgesses.  By 
virtue  of  a  new  charter  of  incorporation  granted  in  1798  and 
remodelled  by  the  act  of  1835,  the  coiporation  now  consists  of 
a  mayor,  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  first 
members  for  Bodmin  were  summoned  m  1295.  Retaining  both 
its  members  in  1832,  losing  one  in  x868  and  the  other  in  1885, 
it  has  now  become  merged  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the 
county.  From  17x5  to  1837  the  assizes  were  generally  held 
alternately  at  Launceston  and  Bodmin;  since  1837  they  have 
been  held  at  Bodmin  only.  A  court  of  probate  has  also  been 
held  at  Bodmin  since  1773.  A  festival  known  as  "  Bodmin 
Riding"  was  formeriy  celebrated  here  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  following  St  Thomas's  day  (July  7).  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  instituted  in  1x77  to  celebrate  the  recovery 
of  the  bones  of  St  Petrock. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  CormDoff;  Sir  John  Maclean,  Parochial 
and  Family  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  Cornwall  (3  vols., 
1873-1879). 

BODO,  a  seaport  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Norway,  hi 
Nordland  ami  (county),  lat  67*  if  N.  Pop.  (1900)  4827.  The 
rock-bound  harbour  admits  large  vesMls,  and  there  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  fish  and  eider-down.  The  neighbouring  country  has 
many  scenic  attractions.  Sixty  miles  inland  (E.)  rises  the  great 
massif  of  Sulitelma  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  with  its  copper 
mines,  broad  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  The  fjords  of  the  district 
include  the  imposing  Beieroifjord,  the  Saltenfjord,  and  the 
Skjerstadf  jord,  at  the  narrow  moutln  of  which,  between  islands, 
a  remarkable  cataract  (SaltstrOm)  is  formed  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide.    On  this  fjord  is  Skjerstad,  a  large  scattered  village. 

BODONI,  OIAMBAmSTA  (1740-18x3),  Italian  printer,  was 
bom  in  1740  at  Saluzco  in  Piedmont,  where  his  father  owned 
a  printing  establishment.  While  yet  a  boy  he  began  to  engrave 
on  wood.  He  at  length  went  to  Rome,  and  there  became  a 
compositor  for  the  press  of  the  Propaganda.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Oriental  langtuiges,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  render  essential  service  to  the  I^paganda  press,  by  restoring 
and  accurately  distributing  the  types  of  several  Oriental  alpha- 
bets which  had  fallen  into  disorder.  The  infante  Don  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  duke  of  Parma,  having  established,  about  1760,  a 
printing-house  on  the  model  of  those  in  P^ris,  Madrid  and  Turin, 
Bodonl  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  which  he 
soon  rendered  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  beauty  of  his 
typography,  &c.,  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired;  but  the 
intrinsic  ^ue  of  his  editions  is  seldom  equal  to  their  outward 
splendour.  His  Hottfcr,  however,  is  a  truly  magnificent  work; 
and,  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are  faultless  imitations  of  the  best 
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Gfcek  mamiscript.  His  editioiis  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian 
and  French  danics  are  all  highly  prized  for  their  typographical 
elegance,  and  some  of  them  are  not  leas  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy.  Bodoni  died  at  Padua  in  1813.  In  x8i8  a  magnifi- 
cent work  i4>peared  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  iianuaU 
Tipogrqjleo,  containing  specimens  of  the  vast  collection  of  types 

which  had  belonged  to  him. 

See  De  I^ama.  Ktia  dd  QuaUen  Ciamhattisia  Bcdoni  (1816). 

BODY-SNATCHIlfO.  the  secret  disinterring  of  dead  bodies 
in  churchyards  in  order  to  sell  them  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 
Those  who  .practised  body-snatching  were  frequently  called 
resurrectionists  or  resurrection-men.  Previous  to  the  psssing 
of  the  Anatomy  Act  1832  (see  Anatomy:  History),  no  licence 
was  required  in  Great  Britain  for  opening  an  anatomical  school, 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  supplsring  subjects  to  students 
for  anatomical  purposes.  Therefore,  though  body-snatching 
was  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  it  was  a  suffidentiy  lucrative  business  to  run  the 
risk  of  detection.  Body-snatching  became  so  prevalent  that 
it  was  not  unustial  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  a  deceased 
person  to  watdi  the  grave  for  some  time  after  burial,  lest  it 
should  be  violated.  Iron  coffins,  too,  were  frequenUy  used  for 
burial,  or  the  graves  were  protected  by  a  framework  of  iron 
ban  called  mortsafeSy  well-preserved  examples  of  which  may 

still  be  seen  in  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh. 

For  a  detailed  hntory  of  body-matching,  see  Th*  Diary  of  a 
RuurreetioHist.  edited  by  J.  B.  Bailey  (London.  1806).  which  also 
contains  a  full  biUiosraphy  and  the  regulationa  in  force  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  supply  (rf  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes. 

BOBGB  (or  Boyce),  BBCTOR  {c,  1465  -  c.  1536),  Scottish 
historian,  was  bom  at  Dundee  about  the  year  1465,  being 
descended  of  a  family  which  for  several  generations  had  pos- 
sessed the  barony  of  Panbride  in  Forfarshire.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Dundee,  and  completed  his  course  of  study 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
He  was  appointed  regent,  or  professor,  of  philosophy  in  the 
college  of  Montaigu;  and  there  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Erasmus,  who  in  two  epistles  has  spoken  of  him  in  the  hi^est 
terms.  When  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
laying  his  plans  for  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
(Ring's  College)  he  made  Boece  his  chief  adviser;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded,  after  receipt  of  the  papal  bull  erecting  the 
university  (1494),  to  be  the  first  principal.  He  was  in  Aberdeen 
about  X500  when  lectures  began  in  the  new  buildings,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  received  by  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral,  several  of  whom  he  has  commemorated  as  men  of 
learning.  It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  as  principal  to  read  lectures 
on  divinity. 

The  emoltmients  of  his  office  were  poor,  but  he  also  enjoyed 
the  income  of  a  canonry  at  Aberdeen  and  of  the  vicarage  of 
Tullynessle.  Under  the  date  of  X4th  July  15271  we  find  a 
"  grant  to  Maister  Hector  "  of  an  annual  pension  of  £50,  to  be 
paid  by  the  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  out  of  the  king's  casualties; 
and  on  the  26th  of  July  1529  was  issued  a  "  precept  for  a  leUre 
to  Mr  Hector  Boys,  professor  of  theology,  of  a  pension  of  £50 
Scots  yearly,  until  the  king  promote  him  to  a  benefice  of  100 
marks  Scots  of  yearly  value;  the  said  pension  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  custumars  of  Aberdeen."  In  1533  and  iS34>  one-half 
of  his  pension  was,  however,  paid  by  the  king's  treasurer,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  comptroller;  and  as  no  pajrment  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Whitsuntide  1534  has  been  traced  in  the 
treasurer's  accounts,  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  benefice 
soon  after  that  period.    This  benefice  was  the  rectorship  of  Tyrie. 

In  1528,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  history,  Boece 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Aberdeen;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  magistrates  voted  him  a  present  of  a  tun  of  wine  when  the 
new  wines  should  arrive,  or,  according  to  his  option,  the  sum 
of  £20  to  purchase  bonnets.  He  appears  to  have  survived  till 
the  year  1536;  for  on  the  22nd  of  November  in  that  year,  the 
king  presented  John  Garden  to  the  rectory  of  Tyrie,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  "  Mr  Hector  Boiss."  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  and 
was  buried  before  the  high  altar  at  King's  College,  beside  the 
tomb  of  his  patron  Bishop  Elphinstone. 


His  earliest  publicatioD,  Epiteoponm  Mmtiiectnnwm  d 
Aberdonensium  per  Hectorem  BoeUum  ViUu,  was  printed  at  the 
press  of  Jodocus  Badius  (Paris,  1522).  The  notices  of  the  esrly 
preUtes  are  of  litUe  value,  but  the  portion  of  the  book  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Bishop  Elphinstone  is  of  enduring  merit  Here  we 
likewise  find  an  account  of  the  foundation  and  constitution  of 
the  college,  together  with  some  notices  oi  its  earliest  memben. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  History  oj  Scotland,  published  in 
1527  under  the  titie  Scotorum  Historiae  a  prima  gadis  origtM 
cum  aliarum  et  rentm  d  getdium  illMslraliom  non  mdgarL  This 
edition  contains  seventeen  books.  Another  edition,  containing 
the  eighteenth  book  and  a  fragment  of  the  nineteenth,  wss 
published  by  Ferrerius,  who  has  added  an  ^>pen<hz  of  thirty- 
five  pages  (Paris,  1574). 

The  composition  of  the  history  dtsplays  mudi  ability;  but 
Boece's  imagination  was,  however,  stronger  than  his  Judgment: 
of  the  extent  of  the  historian's  credulity,  hn  narrative  eidiibits 
many  unequivocal  proofs;  and  of  deliberate  inventi<m  or  dis- 
tortion of  facts  not  a  few,  though  the  Utter  are  lew  flagrant 
and  intentional  than  early  xgth-century  criticism  has  assumed. 
He  professed  to  have  obtained  from  the  monastery  of  Icolmkill, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  eari  of  Argyll,  and  his  brother, 
John  Campbell  of  Lundy,  the  treasurer,  certain  original  his- 
torians of  Scotland,  and  among  the  rest  Veremundus,  of  whose 
writings  not  a  single  vestige  b  now  to  be  found.  In  his  dedication 
to  the  king  he  is  pleased  to  state  that  Veremundus,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  was  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  and  that  he  wrote  in 
Latin  a  history  of  Scotland  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  HI.,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work.  His 
propensity  to  the  marvellous  was  at  an  early  period  exposed 
in  the  following  verses  by  Leiand: — 

**  Hectoris  historiri  tot  quoc  mendacia  scripslt 
Si  vis  ut  numerem,  lector  amice,  tibi. 
Me  jubcas  etiam  fluctus  numerare  marinos 
Et  liquidi  Stellas  connuinerare  poli." 
Boece's  History  e(f  Scotland  was  translated  into  Scottish  prose  by 
John  Bdlenden.  and  into  verse  by  William  Stewart.    The  Liots  tif 
the  Bishops  was  reprinted  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edin.,  182s*  in  a 
limited  edition  of  sixty  copies.    A  commonplace  vene-rendenng  of 
the  Life  of  Bishop  Elphinsloiu,  which  was  written  by  Alexander 
Gardyne  in  1619.  remains  in  MS.    There  is  no  modem  edition  of  the 
histonr.  though  the  versions  of  Bellenden  and  Stevrart  have  been 

BOEHM,  SIR  JOSEPH  EDGAR.  Bart.  (1834-1890),  British 
sculptor,  was  born  of  Hungarian  parentage  on  the  4th  of  July 
1834  at  Vienna,  where  his  father  was  director  of  the  imperial 
mint  After  studying  the  plastic  art  in  Italy  and  at  Paris,  he 
worked  for  a  few  years  as  a  medallist  in  his  native  city.  Alter 
a  further  period  of  study  in  England,  he  was  so  successful  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  that  he  determined  to  aban- 
don the  execution  of  coins  and  metlals,  and  to  give  hb  miiid 
to  portrait  busts  and  statuettes,  chiefly  equestrian.  Thecolosnl 
statue  of  Qacen  Victoria,  executed  in  marble  (1869)  for  Windsor 
Castie,  and  the  monument  of  the  duke  of  Kent  in  St  George'^ 
chapel,  were  his  earliest  great  works,  and  so  entirdy  to  the  taste 
of  his  royal  patrons  that  he  rose  rapidly  in  favour  with  the  court. 
He  was  made  A.R.A.  in  1878,  and  produced  soon  afterwards 
the  statue  of  Carlyle  on  the  lluimes  embankment  at  f^Htfu. 
In  i88x  he  was  appointed  sculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  queen, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  became  full  Academician.  On  the  death 
of  Dean  Stanley,  Boehm  was  commissioned  to  execute  his 
sarcophagus  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  achievement,  a 
recumbent  statue,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best 
portraits  in  modem  sculpture.  Less  successful  was  his  monu- 
ment to  (General  Gordon  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  executed 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  designed  the  coinage  for  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1887.  Among  his  ideal  subjects  should  be  noted  the  "  Herds- 
man and  Bull."  He  died  suddenly  in  his  studio  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  12th  of  December  189a 

BOEHM  VON  BAWERK.  EUGBIf  (1851-  ),  Austrian 
economist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  BrOnn  on  the  12th  of 
February  1851.  Entering  the  Austrian  department  of  finance 
in  1872,  he  held  various  posts  until  1S80,  when  he  became 
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qaalificd  as  a  teacher  of  potitkal  economy  in  the  university  of 
Vieniia.  The  foOowing  year,  however,  he  transferred  his  services 
to  the  vniirersity  of  Innsbruck,  where  he  became  professor  in 
18S4.  In  1889  he  became  councillor  in  the  ministry  of  finance, 
and  represented  the  government  in  the  Lower  House  on  all 
questioos  of  taxation.  In  1895  and  again  in  X897-1898  he  was 
aiaister  of  finance.  In  1899  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Vpper  House,  and  in  1900  again  became  minister  of  finance 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  school  of  economists,  he  has 
Bade  notable  criticisms  on  the  theory  of  value  m  relation  to 
at  as  laid  down  by  the  "  classical  school."  His  more  important 
woris  are  Kafriial  mud  Ka/iialnns  (Innsbruck,  1884-1889),  in 
t«o  parts,  tiamlatfd  by  W.  Smart,  viz.  Capital  and  Interest 
(jtart  L,  1890),  and  Tke  PasMm  Theory  of  Capital  (part  ii.,  1891) ; 
Kari  Marx  «ad  the  Close  of  Ins  System  (trans.  A.  M.  Macdooald, 
1898);  Mecemi  LUeraSure  on  InlereH  (trans.  W.  A.  Scott  and 
S  Fcjlbogen,  1903). 

•OBBllKCor  Behmem),  JAKOB  (1575-1634),  (jerman  mystical 
niter,  whose  suniame  (of  which  Fechner  gives  eight  German 
vaxielies)  appears  in  English  literature  as  Beem,  Bchmont,  &c., 
aod  notably  Behmen,  was  bom  at  Altsddenberg,  in  Upper 
Loatiaf  a  •^r^gg^'^g  hamlet  among  the  hills,  some  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Gorfitc.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  peasant,  and  his  first 
eapbyment  was  that  of  herd  boy  on  the  Landskrone,  a  hill  in 
tlie  adgjhboiirhood  of  Gdrlitz;  the  only  education  he  received 
ns  at  the  town-school  of  Sddenbeig,  a  mile  from  his  home. 
Sddeaberg,  to  this  day,  b  filled  with  shoemakers^  and  to  a  shoe- 
Baker  Jakob  was  apprenticed  in  his  fourteenth  year  (1589), 
bdag  judged  not  robust  enough  for  husbandry.  Ten  years  later 
(1S99)  we  bad  him  settled  at  Gdrlitz  as  master-shoemaker,  and 
aanied  to  Katharina,  daughter  of  Hans  Kuntzschmann,  a 
tkrivii^  butcher  in  the  town.  After  industriously  pursuing  his 
vocatioo  for  ten  years,  he  bought  (1610)  the  substantial  house, 
vUdb  still  preserves  his  name,  dose  by  the  bridge,  in  the  Nciss- 
Voistadt.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  gave  up  business,  and  did 
Bot  resone  it  as  a  shoemaker;  but  for  some  years  before  his 
death  he  nade  and  sold  woollen  gloves,  regularly  visiting  Prague 
bir  far  this  purpose. 

Boehae's  authorship  began  In  his  37th  year  (161 2)  with  a 
tnatiK,  Amora,  oder  die  Uorgenrdte  im  Aufgang^  which  though 
gBfahhfd  was  surreptitiously  copied,  and  eagerly  circulated 
is  IIS.  by  Karl  von  Ender.  This  raised  him  at  once  out  of  his 
koBciy  sphere,  and  made  him  the  centre  of  a  local  circle  of  liberal 
tbinkcis,  considerably  above  him  in  station  and  culture.  The 
ckaige  of  heresy  was,  however,  soon  directed  against  him  by 
(tfcCDrins  Rkhtcr,  then  pastor  primarius  of  G&iitz.  Feeling  ran 
so  Ugh  after  Richter's  pulpit  denunciations,  that,  in  July  16x3, 
tke  BMBidpal  council,  fearing  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  made 
a  show  of  mmtnlng  Boehme,  took  possession  of  his  fragmentary 
qaarto,  and  dismi^srd  the  writer  with  an  admonition  to  meddle 
BD  onie  with  such  matters.  For  five  years  he  ob^red  this 
i&ioactioiL  But  in  x6i8  began  a  second  period  of  authorship; 
ke  poured  forth,  but  did  not  publish,  treatise  after  treatise, 
opositocy  and  polemical,  in  the  next  and  the  two  following  years. 
Ib  1623  he  composed  nothing  but  a  few  short  pieces  on  true 
npcDtanoe,  resignation,  &c,  which,  however,  devotionally 
ttpfsking,  are  the  most  precious  of  all  his  writing  They  were 
tke  only  pieces  offered  to  the  public  in  his  lifetime  and  with  his 
penBBioo,  a  fact  vdiich  b  evidence  of  the  essentially  religious 
and  practical  character  of  his  mind.  Their  publicatioivat  C^rUtz, 
•a  New  Year's  day  r634,  under  the  title  of  Der  Weg  tu  Christo, 
«is  the  signal  for  renewed  clerical  hostility.  Boehme  had  by 
this  time  entered  on  the  third  and  most  prolific  though  the 
ifaortest  period  (r  623-1624)  of  his  speculation.  His  labours  at 
thedesk  woe  interrupted  in  May  r624  by  a  summons  to  Dresden, 
vkcre  his  laoMus  "  ooOoquy  "  with  the  Upper  Consistorial  court 
«2s  made  the  orcation  of  a  flattering  but  transient  ovation  on 
tke  pan  of  a  new  circle  of  admirers.  Richter  died  in  August 
1624,  and  Boehmf  did  not  long  survive  his  pertinacious  foe. 
Seized  with  a  fever  when  away  from  home,  he  was  with  difficulty 
coBveyed  to  GdrUtz.  His  wife  was  at  Dresden  on  business; 
■Bd  daring  the  first  week  of  his  malady  he  was  nursed  by  a 
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literary  friend.  He  died,  after  receiving  the  ntes  of  the  church, 
grudgingly  administered  by  the  aulborilies,  on  Sunday,  the 
17th  of  November. 

Boehme  always  professed  that  a  direct  inward  opening  or 
illumination  was  the  only  source  of  his  speculative  power     He 
pretended  to  no  other  revelation    Ecstatic  raptures  we  should 
not  expect,  for  he  was  essentially  a  Protesunt  mystic     No  "  thus 
saith  the  Lord  "  was  claimed  as  his  warrant,  after  the  manner 
of  Antoinette  Boungnon,  or  Ludowick  Muggleton,  no  spints  or 
angds  held  converse  with  him  as  with  Swcdcnborg.    It  is  needless 
to  dwell,  in  the  way  cither  of  acceptance  or  rejection,  on  the  very 
few  occasions  in  which  his  outward  Ufc  seemed  to  him  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  invisible  world.    The  apparition  of  the  pail 
of  gold  to  the  herd  boy  on  the  Landskrone,  the  visit  of  the 
mysterious  stranger  to  the  young  apprentice,  the  fascination  of 
the  luminous  sheen,  reflected  from  a  common  pewter  dish,  which 
first,  in   1600,  gave  an  intuitive  turn  to  his  meditations,  the 
heavenly  music  which  filled  his  cars  as  he  lay  dying — none  of 
these  matters  is  connected  orgamcally  with  the  secret  of  his 
special  power     The  mysteries  of  which  he  discoursed  were  not 
reported  to  him:  he  **  beheld  '*  them     He  saw  tKe  root  of  all 
mysteries,  the  Ungrund  or  Urgrund,  whence  issue  all  contrasts 
and  discordant  prinaples,  hardness  and  softness,  seventy  and 
mildness,  sweet  and  bitter,  love  and  sorrow,  heaven  and  hell. 
These  he  "  saw  "  in  their  origin;  these  he  attempted  to  descnbe 
in  their  issue,  and  to  reconcile  in  their  eternal  result.    He  saw 
into  the  being  of  (jod;  whence  the  birth  or  going  forth  of  the 
divine  manifestation.    Nature  lay  unveiled  to  him.  he  was  at 
home  in  the  heart  of  things.     '*  His  own  book,  which  he  himself 
was,"  the  microcosm  of  man,  with  his  threefold  life,  was  patent 
to  his  vision.    Such  was  his  own  account  of  his  qualification. 
If  he  failed  it  was  in  expression;  he  confessed  himself  a  poor 
mouthpiece,  though  he  saw  with  a  sure  spiritual  eye. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  form  in  which  Boehme's 
pneumatic  realism  worked  itself  out  in  detail  was  shaped  entirely 
from  within.  In  his  writings  we  trace  the  influence  of  Tbeophr. 
Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  known  as  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  of 
Kaspar  Schwenkfeld  (1490-1561),  the  first  Protestant  mystic, 
and  of  Valentin  Weigel  (1533-1588).  From  the  school  of 
Paracelsus  came  much  of  his  puzzling  phraseology, — his  Turba 
and  Tinclur  and  so  forth, — a  phraseology  embarrassing  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  readers.  His  friends  plied  him  with  foreign 
terms,  which  he  was  delighted  to  receive,  interpreting  them  by  an 
instinct,  and  using  them  often  in  a  corrupted  form  and  always 
in  a  sense  of  his  own.  Thus  the  word  Idea  called  up  before  him 
the  image  of  "  a  very  fair,  heavenly,  and  chaste  virgin."  The 
title  Aurora,  by  which  his  earliest  treatise  is  best  known,  was 
furnished  by  Dr  Balthasar  Walther.  These,  however,  were  false 
helps,  which  only  serve  to  obscure  a  difficult  study,  like  the 
Flagrat  and  Lubet,  with  which  his  English  translator  veiled 
Boehme's  own  honest  Sckreck  and  Lust  There  is  danger  lest  his 
crude  science  and  his  crude  philosophical  vocabulary  conceal  the 
fertility  of  Boehme's  Ideas  and  the  transcendent  greatness  of  his 
rdigioiis  insight.  Few  will  take  the  pains  to  follow  him  through 
the  interminable  account  of  his  seven  Quellgeister,  which  remind 
us  of  Gnosticism;  or  even  of  his  three  first  properties  of  eternal 
nature,  in  which  his  disciples  find  Newton's  formulae  anticipated, 
and  which  certainly  bear  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  three 
Apxoi  of  SchcUing's  Theogoniscke  Natur,  Boehme  is  always 
greatest  when  he  breaks  away  from  his  fancies  and  his  trammeb, 
and  allows  speech  to  the  voice  of  his  heart.  Then  he  is  artless, 
clear  and' strong ;  and  no  man  can  help  listening  to  him,  whether 
he  dive  deep  down  with  the  conviction  "  ohne  Gift  und  Grimm 
kein  Leben,"  or  rise  with  the  belief  that "  the  being  of  all  beings 
is  a  wrestling  power,"  or  soar  with  the  persuasion  that  Love  "  in 
its  height  b  as  hi^  as  (Sod."  The  mystical  poet  of  Sflesla, 
Angdus  Silesins,  discerned  where  Boehme's  truest  power  Uy 
when  he  sang— 

*'  Im  Waner  lebt  der  Fisch.  die  Pflance  in  der  Erden, 
Der  Vocel  in  der  Luft.  die  Sonn'  am  Fimiainent« 
Der  Salaiiiander  muas  im  Feu'r  erhalten  werdeiv 
Und  Gottes  Hen  ist  Jakob  Bobme's  Element." 
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Tbe  three  penods  of  Bochrae*s  authorship  constitute  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  development  of  his  philosophy  ,  He 
himself  marks  a  threefold  division  of  his  subject-matter:— x 
Philosophza,  t^.  the  pursuit  of  the  divine  Sopkia,  a  study  of 
God  m  himself,  this  was  attempted  in  the  Aurora.  2.  Astro- 
LOCIA,  t.e .  m  the  largest  sense,  cosmology,  the  manifesution 
of  the  divine  in  the  structure  of  the  world  and  of  man;  hereto 
belong,  with  others.  Dte  dret  Prtnapien  gdtUichen  Wesens,  Vom 
dmfacken  Leben  der  Menschai;  Von  der  Mensckwerdung  Ckrtstt; 
Von  der  Ceburt  und  Baeuhnung  oiler  Wesen  (known  as  Signalura 
Rerum).  3.  Theolocia.  t.e .  in  Scougall's  phrase,  *'  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man."  Of  the  speculative  writings  under  this 
head  the  most  important  are  Von  der  CnademoaJU,  Mystertum 
Magnum  (a  spintual  commentary  on  Genesis),  Von  Ckruti 
TestametUen  (the  Sacraments). 

Although  Boehmc's  philosophy  is  essentially  theological,  and 
his  theology  essentially  philosophical,  one  would  hardly  describe 
him  as  a  philosophical  theologian,  and.  indeed,  his  position  is 
not  one  in  which  either  the  philosopher  or  the  theologian  finds 
It  easy  to  make  himself  completely  at  home.  The  philosopher 
finds  no  trace  in  Bochme  of  a  conception  of  God  which  rests  its 
own  validity  on  an  accord  with  the  highest  canons  of  reason  or 
of  morals,  it  is  in  the  actual  not  in  the  ideal  that  Boehme  seeks 
God.  whom  he  discovers  as  the  spring  of  natural  powers  and 
forces,  rather  than  as  the  goal  of  advancing  thought.  The 
theologian  is  suggcred  by  a  language  which  breaks  the  fixed 
association  of  theological  phrases,  and  strangely  reversing  the 
usual  point  of  view,  characteristically  pictures  God  as  underneath 
rather  than  above.  Nature  rises  out  of  Him;  we  sink  into  Him. 
The  Ungrund  of  the  unmanifested  Godhead  fs  boldly  represented 
in  the  English  translations  of  Boehme  by  the  word  Abyss,  in  a 
sense  altogether  unexplamed  by  its  Biblical  use.  In  tho  Theologia 
Cermanica  this  tendency  to  regard  God  as  the  substantia,  the 
underlying  ground  of  all  things,  is  accepted  as  a  foundauon  for 
piety;  the  same  view,  when  offered  in  the  colder  logic  of  Spinoza, 
is  sometimes  set  aside  as  atheistical.  The  procession  of  spiritual 
forces  and  natural  phenomena  out  of  the  Ungrund  is  described 
by  Boehme  in  terms  of  a  threefold  manifestation,  commended 
no  doubt  by  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  but 
exhibited  in  a  form  derived  from  the  school  of  Paracelsus.  From 
Weigel  he  learned  a  purely  idealistic  explanation  of  the  universe, 
according  to  which  it  is  not  the  resultant  of  material  forces,  but 
the  expression  of  spiritual  principles.  These  two  explanations 
were  fused  in  his  mind  till  they  issued  forth  as  equivalent  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  thought.  Further,  Schwexikfeld  supplied 
him  with  the  germs  of  a  transcendental  exegesis,  whereby  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  the  dogmata  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
were  opened  up  in  harmony  with  his  new-found  views.  Thus 
equipped,  Boehme's  own  genius  did  the  rest.  A  primary  effort 
of  Boehme's  philosophy  is  to  show  how  material  powers  are 
substantially  one  with  moral  forces.  This  is  the  object  with 
which  he  draws  out  the  dogmatic  scheme  which  dictates  the 
arrangement  of  his  seven  QueUgeister.  Translating  Boehme's 
thought  out  of  the  uncouth  dialect  of  material  symbols  (as  to 
which  one  doubts  sometimes  whether  he  means  them  as  concrete 
instances,  or  as  pictorial  illustrations,  or  as  a  mere  memoria 
kchnka),  we  find  that  Boehme  conceives  of  the  correlation  of  two 
triads  of  forces.  Each  triad  consists  of  a  thesis,  an  antithesis 
and  a  synthesis;  and  the  two  are  connected  by  an  important 
link.  In  the  hidden  life  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  at  once  Nickts 
and  AlUs,  exists  the  original  triad,  viz.  Attraction,  Diffusion, 
and  their  resultant,  the  Agony  of  the  unmanifested  Godhead. 
Tbe  transition  is  made;  by  an  act  of  will  the  divine  Spirit  comes 
to  Light;  and  immediately  the  manifested  life  appears  in  the 
triad  of  Love,  Expression,  and  their  resultant,  Visible  Variety. 
As  (he  action  of  contraries  and  their  resultant  are  explained  the 
relations  of  soul,  body  and  spirit;  of  good,  evil  and  free  will; 
of  the  spheres  of  the  angels,  of  Lucifer,  and  of  this  worid.  It  is 
a  more  difficult  problem  to  account  on  this  philosophy  for  the 
introduction  of  evil.  Boehme  does  not  resort  to  dualism,  nor 
has  he  the  smallest  sympathy  with  a  pantheistic  repudiation  of 
the  lact  of  sin.    That  the  difficulty  presses  him  is  dear  from  the 


progressive  changes  fn  his  attempted  solatkm  of  the  problea. 
In  the  Aurora  nothing  save  good  proceeds  from  the  Ungrund, 
though  there  is  good  that  abides  and  good  that  fall*— Christ  and 
Ludfer.  In  the  second  stage  of  his  writing  the  antithesis  is 
directly  generated  as  such;  good  and  its  contrary  are  coind- 
dently  given  from  the  one  creative  source,  as  factors  of  life  and 
movement;  while  in  the  third  period  evil  is  a  direa  outcome  of 
the  primary  prindple  of  divine  manifestation — it  is  the  wrath 
side  of  Ckxl.  Corresponding  to  this  change  we  trace  a  significaat 
variation  in  the  moral  end  contemplated  by  Boehme  as  the 
object  of  this  world's  life  and  history.  In  the  first  stage  the 
world  is  created  in  remedy  of  a  decline;  in  the  second,  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  balance  of  forces;  in  the  third,  to  exhibit  the 
eternal  victory  of  good  over  evil,  of  love  over  wrath. 

Editions  of  Boehme's  works  were  published  by  H.  Becke  ( Aouter- 
dam,  1675);  by  J.  G.  Gkhcel  (Amsterdam,  1682-1683.  to  vols.): 
by  K.  W.  SchJebler  (Leipsig.  183 1-1847.  7  vols.).  Translations  of 
sundry  treatises  have  been  made  into  Latin  (by  t.  A.  Werdcnhaccn. 
163a).  Dutch  (complete,  by  W.  v.  Bayerlana.  16x4-1641).  and 
French  (by  Jean  Made.  c.  1640.  and  L.  C.  de  Saint-Martin.  tSoo- 
1800).  Between  16^4  and  1663  all  Boehme's  works  were  translated 
by  John  EUistone  (d.  1652)  and  John  Sparrow,  assisted  hv  Durand 
Ftotham  and  Humphrey  Blunden.  who  paid  for  tbe  unaertakiiw. 
At  that  time  regular  societies  of  Bekmenists,  embracing  not  oniv 
the  cultivated  but  the  vulgar,  existed  in  En^nd  and  in  Holhna. 
They  merged  into  the  Quaker  movement,  holding  already  in  common 
with  Friends  that  salvation  is  nothing  short  of  the  very  presence 
and  life  ot  Christ  in  the  believer,  and  only  kept  apart  by  an  Objective 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  which  exposed  them  to  the  polemic  of 
(Quakers  {e.g.  J.  Andcrdon).  Muggleton  led  an  anthropooiorphic 
reaction  i^inst  them,  and  between  the  two  currents  they  were 
swept  away.  The  Philaddphian  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i8tn  century  consisted  of  cultured  mystKS.  Jane  Lead.  Pordage. 
Francis  Lee.  Bromley.  &c.,  who  fed  upon  Boehme.  W^Iiam  Law 
(1684^1761)  somewhat  later  recurred  to  the  same  spring,  with  the 
result,  however,  in  those  dry  times  of  bringing  his  own  good  wnat 
into  question  rather  than  of  reviving  the  credit  of  hb  author.  After 
Law's  death  the  old  English  translation  was  in  great  part  re-edited 
(4  vols.,  1762-1784)  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  George  Ward 
and  Thomas  Langcakc.  with  plates  from  the  designs  of  D.  A.  Freber 
(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  5767-5794).  This  forms  what  is  commonly 
called  Law's  translation;  to  complete  it  a  5th  vol.  (l2mo,  Dublin. 
1820)  is  needed. 

See  also  J.  Hamberger,  Die  Lekre  det.  deutscken  Pkilosopken  J. 
Boekmes  (i&(4):  Alb.  I%ip,  /.  Boekme  der  deutscke  Pkilosopk  (i860); 
Von  Haricss.  /.  Boekme  und  die  Atckimislen  (1870.  and  cd.  1882). 
For  Boehme's  life  see  the  Memoirs  by  Abraham  von  Frankcnbcre 
(d.  1653)  and  othen,  trans,  by  F.  Okely  (1870);  La  Motte  Fouqu^ 
J.  Boekm,  ein  biograpkiscker  Denkstein  (1831);  H.  A.  Fcchncr.  / 
Boekme,  sein  Lebeu  und  seine  Sckriften  (1857);  H.  L.  Martcnscn. 
J.  Boekme,  Tkeosopkiske  Studier  (Copenhagen.  1881 ;  English  trans. 
1885);  J.  Claassen,  /.  Boekme,  sein  Ld>en  und  seine  tmeosopkiscke 
Werke  (GOtersldh,  1885);  P.  Deussen.  /.  Boekme,  uber  sein  Leben 
und  seine  Pkilosopkie  (Kid,  1897). 

BOEOTIA,  a  district  of  central  Greece,  stretching  from  Phods 
and  Locris  in  the  W.  and  N.  to  Attica  and  Megaris  in  the  S. 
between  the  strait  of  Euboea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This 
area,  amounting  in  all  to  iioo  sq.  m..  naturally  falls  into  two 
main  divisions.  In  the  north  the  basin  of  the  Cephissus  and 
Lake  Copab  lies  between  paralld  mountain-walls  continuing 
eastward  the  line  of  Parnassus  in  the  extensive  ridge  of  Hdicon, 
the  "  Mountain  of  the  Muses  "  (5470  ft)  and  the  east  Locrian 
range  in  Mts.  PtoUm,  Messapium  and  other  smaller  peaks. 
These  ranges,  which  mostly  lie  dose  to  the  seaboard,  form  by 
thdr  projecting  spurs  a  narrow  defile  on  the  Phodan  frontier, 
near  the  famous  battlefield  of  Chaeroncia,  and  shut  in  Copals 
dosdy  on  the  south  between  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  The 
north-east  barrier  was  pierced  by  underground  passages  (katO' 
wHkra)  which  carried  off  the  overflow  from  Copals.  Tbe  southern 
portion  of  the  Und  forms  a  plateau  which  slopes  to  Mt.  Cithaeron, 
the  frontier  range  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Within  this  terri- 
tory the  low  ridge  of  Teumessus  separates  the  plain  of  Ismenus 
and  Dirce,  commanded  by  the  dtadd  of  Thebes,  from  the 
upland  plain  of  the  Asopus,  the  only  Boeotian  river  that  finds 
the  eastern  sea.  Though  the  Boeotian  climate  suffered  from  the 
exhalations  of  Copals,  which  produced  a  heavy  atmosphere  with 
foggy  winters  and  sultry  summers,  its  rich  soil  was  suited  alike 
for  crops,  plantations  and  pasture;  the  Copals  plain,  though 
able  to  turn  into  marsh  when  the  choking  of  the  kaiatotkra 
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the  Ukt  to  enaoach,  being  among  the  most  fertfle 
in  Greece.  Tbe  centnl  position  of  Boeotia  between  two  seas, 
the  strategic  strength  of  its  £rontien  and  the  ease  of  communi- 
catian  within  its  extensive  area  were  calculated  to  enhance  its 
political  importance.  On  the  other  hand  the  Uck  of  good 
hsiUmia  hindered  its  maritime  development;  and  the  Boeotian 
Bstioii,  although  it  produced  great  men  like  Pindar,  Epami- 
aoodaa,  FcJopidas  and  Plutarch,  was  proverbially  as  dull  as 
iu  native  air.  But  credit  should  be  given  to  the  people  for 
tldr  afrfrndid  military  qualities:  both  their  cavaliy  and  heavy 
iafantry  achieved  a  glorious  record. 

In  tiie  mythical  days  Boeotia  i^yed  a  prominent  part  Of 
the  two  great  centres  of  legends,  Thebes  with  its  Cadmean 
popalatkui  figures  as  a  military  stronghold,  and  Orchomenus, 
the  home  of  the  Minyae,  as  an  enterprising  commercial  city. 
The  latter**  prosperity  is  still  attested  by  its  archaeological 
(noubiy  the  "  Treasury  of  Minyas  '0  and  the  traces  of 
Gowluits  by  which  its  engineers  supplemented  the 
Bstural  outlets.  The  **  Boeotian  "  population  seems  to  have 
catered  the  land  from  the  north  at  a  date  probably  anterior 
\o  the  Dorian  invasion.  With  the  exception  of  the  Minyae, 
the  ov^jnal  peoples  were  soon  absorbed  by  these  immigrants, 
sad  the  Boeotians  henceforth  appear  as  a  homogeneous  nation. 

In  historical  times  the  leading  dty  ci  Boeotia  was  Thebes, 
vhaae  oeatxal  position  and  military  strength  made  it  a  suitable 
dpitaL  It  was  the  constant  ambition  of  the  Thebans  to  absorb 
the  other  townships  into  a  ringle  state,  just  as  Athens  had 
mrm^vmA  the  Attic  coDununities.  But  the  outlying  cities  success- 
hilly  resisted  this  policy,  and  only  allowed  the  formation  of  a 
loose  federation  which  in  eariy  times  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  merely  religioas  character.  While  the  Boeotians,  unlike  the 
Ascsdians,  generally  acted  as  a  united  whole  against  foreign 
nrwiies,  the  constant  strug^  between  the  forces  of  central- 
oation  and  discuptiion  perhaps  went  further  than  any  other 
cuBe  to  check  their  development  into  a  really  powerful  nation. 
Boeotia  hardly  figures  in  history  before  the  late  6th  century. 
Plei^ious  to  thb  its  people  is  chiefly  known  as  the  producer  of 
a  type  of  geometric  pottery  similar  to  the  Dipylon  ware  of 
Athina.  About  519  the  resbtance  of  Plataea  to  the  federating 
poficy  of  TbdMs  fed  to  the  interference  of  Athens  on  behalf  of 
the  former;  on  this  occasion,  and  again  in  507.  the  Athenians 
dflrsted  the  Boeotian  levy.  During  the  Peruan  invasion  of 
480,  while  some  of  the  dties  fought  whole-heartedly  in  the  ranks 
of  the  patriots,  Thebes  aasbted  the  invaders.  For  a  time  the 
pRsideacy  of  the  Boeotian  League  was  taken  away  from  Thebes, 
bvt  m  4S7  the  Spartans  reinstated  that  dty  as  a  bulwark  against 
Athcaiaa  aggression.  Athens  retaliated  by  a  sudden  advance 
cpm  Boeotia,  and  after  the  victory  of  Oenophyta  brought  under 
ks  power  the  whofe  country  excepting  the  capitaL  For  ten 
years  the  land  remained  under  Athenian  control,  which  was 
eiewiaed  throu^  the  newly  installed  demociades;  but  in  447 
^  ofigarduc  majority  raised  an  insurrection,  and  after  a  victory 
at  Conmea  regaioed  their  freedom  and  restored  the  old  con- 
ititutiuns.  In  the  Pefeponnesian  War  the  Boeotians,  em- 
Utteiod  by  the  early  conflicts  round  Plataea,  fought  zealously 
sfusat  Athens.  Though  slightly  estranged  from  Sparta  after 
the  peace  of  Niciaa,  they  never  abated  their  enmity  against  their 
arighhoan.  Hiey  rendered  good  service  at  Syracuse  and 
Azginaaae;  hut  their  greatest  achievement  was  the  decisive 
victory  at  Defium  over  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  army  (424). 
ia  whkfc  both  their  heavy  infantry  and  their  cavalry  diq>layed 
aawwial  cmciency. 

About  thb  time  the  Boeotian  League  comprised  eleven  groups 
of  sevrreigH  dties  and  associated  townships,  each  of  which 
ckctcd  one  Boeotarch  or  minister  of  war  and  fordgn  affairs, 
oooftribttled  sixty  delegates  to  the  federal  council  at  Thebes, 
and  wippBed  a  contingent  of  about  a  thousand  foot  and  a 
hndred  hone  to  the  federal  army.  A  safeguard  against  undue 
eacaoachment  on  the  part  of  the  central  government  was  pro- 
vided in  the  ooundb  of  the  individual  dties.  to  which  all  im- 
portant qocstioBS  of  policy  had  to  be  submitted  for  ratification. 
fecal  ooundb,  to  which  the  propertied  classes  alone  were 


eligible,  were  subdivided  into  four  sections,  resembling  the 
prytaneis  of  the  Athenian  council,  which  took  it  in  turns  to  take 
previous  cognisance  of  all  new  measures.' 

Boeotia  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Corinthian 
League  against  Sparta,  espedally  at  Haliartus  and  G>ronea 
(39S~394)*  Thb  change  of  policy  seems  due  mainly  to  the 
natiomd  resentment  against  foreign  interference.  Yet  db- 
affection  against  Thebes  was  iu>w  growing  rife,  and  Sparta 
fostered  thb  feeling  by  stipulating  for  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  all  the  cities  in  the  peace  of  Antalddas  (387).  In  374 
Pelopidas  restored  the  Theban  dominion.  Boeotian  contingents 
fou^t  in  all  the  campaigns  of  EpamiiK>ndas,  and  in  the  later 
wars  agsinst  Phocb  (356-346);  while  in  the  dealings  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  the  federal  dties  appear  merdy  as  the  tools 
of  Thebes.  The  federal  constitution  was  also  brought  into 
accord  with  the  democratic  governments  now  i^evalcnt  throu^- 
out  the  land.  The  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the  popular 
assembly,  which  elected  the  Boeotarchs  (between  seven  and 
twelve  in  number),  and  sanctioned  all  laws.  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  in  which  the  Boeotian  heavy  infantry  once  again 
dbtinguished  itself,  the  knd  never  rose  again  to  prosperity. 
The  (kstruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  (33  s)  seems  to  have 
paralysed  the  political  energy  of  the  Boeotians,  though  it  led 
to  an  improvement  in  the  federal  constitution,  by  which  each 
dty  received  an  equal  vote.  Henceforth  they  never  pursued 
an  independent  p<^cy.  but  followed  the  lead  of  protecting 
powers.  Though  the  old  military  training  and  organization 
continued,  the  people  proved  unable  to  defend  the  frontiers, 
and  the  land  became  more  than  ever  the  "  dandng-ground  of 
Ares."  Though  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  the  Aetolian  League 
(about  345  B'C*)  Boeotia  wss  generally  loyal  to  Macedoma.  and 
supported  ita  later  kings  against  Rome.  In  return  for  the 
excesses  of  the  demoaades  Rome  dissolved  the  league,  which, 
however,  was  allowed  to  revive  under  Augustus,  and  merged 
with  the  other  central  Greek  federations  in  the  Achaean  synod. 
The  death-blow  to  the  country's  prosperity  was  given  by  the 
devastations  during  the  first  Mithxadatic  War. 

Save  for  a  short  period  of  prosperity  under  the  Prankish 
rulers  of  Athens  (1205-13 10).  who  repabed  the  kaiavothra  and 
fostered  agriculture.  Boeotia  long  continued  in  a  state  of  decay, 
aggravated  by  occasional  barbarian  incxirsions.  The  first  step 
towards  the  country's  recovery  was  not  until  1805,  when  the 
outlets  of  Copals  were  again  put  mto  working  order.  Since  then 
the  northern  plain  has  been  krgely  reclaimed  for  agriculture, 
and  the  natural  riches  of  the  whole  knd  are  likely  to  develop 
under  the  influence  of  the  railway  to  Athens.  Boeotia  b  at 
present  a  Nomos  with  Livadia  (the  old  Turkish  capital)  for  its 
centre:  the  other  surviving  townships  are  quite  unimportant 
The  popuktion  (65,816  in  1907)  b  largely  Albanian. 

AuTMOaiTiBS. — ^Thuc.  iv.  ^6-roi:  Xenophon. /fetfrnioi.  iii.-vii. , 
Strabo.  pp.  400-412:  Pauaanias  ix.;  Theopompus  (or  Cratippua) 
in  the  Oxyrhynckus  Papyri,  vol.  v.  (London.  1908).  No.  Sa2,  col  12. 
W.  M.  Leake.  Trmds  in  Northern  Greece,  chs.  xi.-xix.  (London.  1835) . 
H.  F.  Toser.  Geography  of  Greece  (London,  1873).  pp.  333*338: 
W.  Rhys  Roberts,  The  Ancient  Boeotians  (Cambridge.  1805):  E.  A 
Freeman.  Federal  Cooemment  (ed.  1893.  London),  ch  iv  *  --  "  *' 
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Head,  Historia  Numorum,  pp.  391  iqq'  (Oxford.  1 887):  W  Larfeld. 
Sylloi^  Inscriptionum  Boeohcarum  (Berlin.  1883).  (See  also  Thebes.) 

BOER,  the  Dutch  form  of  the  Eng.  "  boor.*'  in  iU  original 
signification  of  husbandman  (Ger.  Bauer),  a  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  South  Africa,  and  especially  to  the  Dutch 
population  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  States.  (See 
South  Africa  and  Transvaal.) 

BOBRHAAVB.  HBRMANlf  (1668-1738).  Dutch  physician 
and  man  of  sdence.  was  bom  at  Voorhout  near  Leiden  on  the 
31st  of  December  x668.  Entering  the  university  of  Leiden  he 
took  hb  degree  in  philosophy  in  1689,  with  a  disserUtion  De 
disHndione  menlis  a  corpore,  in  which  he  atucked  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  He  then  turned  to  the  study 
of  medidne,  in  which  he  graduated  in  1693  at  Harderwyck  in 
Guelderland.    In  1 701  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the  institutes 

>  Thucydldes  (v.  38),  in  speaking  of  the  "  four  coundb  of  the 
Boeotbns,'*  b  referring  to  the  plenary  bodies  in  the  various  tutea. 
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of  medidne  at  Leiden;  in  his  inangiiral  ditcoune,  De  commas 
dando  Hippccratis  stmdio,  he  recommended  to  his  pupils  that 
great  physidan  as  their  modeL  In  1709  he  became  professor  of 
botany  and  medidne,  and  in  that  capadty  he  did  good  service, 
not  only  to  his  own  university,  but  also  to  botam'cal  sdence.  by 
his  improvements  and  additions  to  the  botanic  garden  of  Ldden, 
and  by  the  publication  of  numerous  worlu  descriptive  of  new 
spedes  of  plants.  In  1714,  when  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
university,  he  succeeded  Covert  Bidloo  (1649-17 13)  in  the  chair 
of  practical  medidne,  and  in  this  capadty  he  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  modem  system  of  clinical  instruction.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  also  to  the  chair  of  chemistry.  In 
1728  he  was  dected  into  the  French  Academy  of  Sdences,  and 
two  years  later  into  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London.  In  1729 
dedim'ng  health  obliged  him  to  resign  the  chairs  of  chemistry 
and  botany;  and  be  died,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness, 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1738  at  Leiden.  His  gem'us  so  raised 
the  fame  of  the  university  of  Leiden,  especially  as  a  school  of 
medidne,  that  it  became  a  resort  of  strangers  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  sent  him  disdples.  who  found 
in  this  skilful  |»ofessornot  only  an  indefatigable  teacher,  but  an 
affectionate  guardian.  When  Peter  the  Great  went  to  Holland 
in  1715.  to  instruct  himself  in  maritime  affairs,  he  also  took 
lessons  from  Boeiiiaave.  His  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
Europe;  a  Chinese  mandarin  wrote  him  a  letter  directed  *'  To 
the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  physidan  m  Europe."  and  it  reached 
him  in  due  course. 

His  priiunpal  works  ttt—t nsiltuttones  meduae  (Leiden.  1708); 
Apkortsmi  de  ccptcseendis  d  curandis  morbu  (Lddcn,  1700),  on 
which  his  pupil  and  assistant.  Gerard  van  Swieten  (1700-1772) 
published  a  commentary  m  5  vols .  and  EUmenta  chemute  (Paris. 

1724) 

BOETHUS*  a  sculptor  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  a  native  of 
Carthage  (or  possibly  Chalccdon).  His  date  cannot  be  accurately 
fixed,  but  was  probably  the  2nd  century  B.C.  He  was  noted  for 
his  representations  of  children,  m  deabng  with  whom  earlier 
Greek  art  had  not  been  very  successful;  and  espedally  for  a 
group  representing  a  boy  st rustling  with  a  goose,  of  which  several 
copies  survive  in  museums 

BOSnUS  (or  BOETHJDS).  ANICIUS  MANLIUS  8BVBRINUS 
(c.  A.D.  480-524).  Roman  philosopher  and  statesman,  described 
by  Gibbon  as  "  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could 
have  acknowledged  for  thdr  countryman."  The  historians  of 
the  day  give  us  but  imperfect  records  or  make  unsatisfactory 
allusions  Later  chroniders  indulged  in  the  fictitious  and  the 
marvellous,  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  from  his  own  books  that 
trustworthy  information  can  be  obtained.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  among  authorities  as  to  his  name.  One  editor  of  his 
De  Consoialione,  Bertius.  thinks  that  he  bore  the  praenomen  of 
Flavins,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  supposition.  His 
father  was  Flavins  Manlius  Boetius.  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Flavins  Boetius.  the  praetorian  prefect  who  was  put  to  death  in 
A.D  455  by  order  of  Valcntinian  III.,  was  his  grandfather,  but 
these  facts  do  not  prove  that  he  also  had  the  praenomen  of 
Flavins.  Many  of  the  earlier  editions  inserted  the  name  of 
Torquatus.  but  it  b  not  found  in  any  of  the  best  manuscripts. 
The  last  name  is  commonly  written  Boethius,  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  connected  with  the  Greek  fioifiot:  but  the  best  manuscripts 
agree  in  reading  Boetius. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Rome  during  the  rdgn  of  Odoacer. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  early  years.  A  passage  in  a  treatise 
falsdy  ascribed  to  him  {De  Disciplina  Scholarium)  and  a  mis- 
interpretation of  a  passage  in  (^aniodorus  led  early  scholars  to 
suppose  that  he  spent  some  eighteen  years  in  Athens  pursuing 
bis  studies,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  His 
father,  consul  in  487,  seems  to  have  died  soon  after;  for  Boetius 
states  that,  when  he  was  bereaved  of  his  parent,  men  of  the 
hi^est  rank  took  him  under  thdr  charge  {De  Con.  lib.  iL  c  3), 
espedally  the  senator  Q.  Aur.  Memmius  Symmachus,  whose 
daughter  Rustidana  he  married.  By  her  be  had  two  sons, 
i^dus  Manlhis  Severinus  Boetius  and  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius 
Symmachus.    He  became  a  favourite  with  Tbeodoric,  the 


Ostrogoth,  who  nded  In  Rome  from  500*  and  was  one  of  hb 
intimate  friends.  Boetius  was  consul  in  510,  and  his  sons,  while 
still  young,  hdd  the  same  honour  together  (522).  Boetius 
regarded  it  as  the  height  of  his  good  fortune  when  he  witnessed 
his  two  sons,  consuls  at  tbe  same  time,  convoyed  from  their  home 
to  the  senate-house  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  On  that 
day,  he  tdls  us,  while  his  sons  occupied  the  cunile  chairs  in  the 
senate-house,  he  himsdf  had  the  honour  of  pronoundng  a 
panegyric  on  the  monarch.  But  his  good  fortune  did  not  last, 
and  he  attributes  the  calamities  that  came  upon  him  to  the 
iU-will  whicb  his  bold  maintenance  of  justice  had  caused,  and  to 
his  opposition  to  every  oppressive  measure.  Of  this  he  mentions 
particular  cases.  A  famine  had  begun  to  rage.  The  prefea  of 
the  praetorium  was  determined  to  satisfy  the  soldiers,  regardless 
altogether  of  the  feelings  of  the  provindals.  He  accordingly 
issued  an  edict  for  a  coempiiot  that  is,  an  order  compelling  the 
provincials  to  sell  their  com  to  the  government,  whether  they 
would  or  not  This  edict  would  have  utterly  mined  Campania. 
Boetius  interfered.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  king,  and 
Boetius  succeeded  in  averting  the  coemptio  from  the  Campanians. 
And  he  gives  as  a  crowning  instance  that  he  exposed  himsdf  to 
the  hatred  of  the  informer  Cyprianus  by  preventing  the  [ninish- 
mcnt  of  Albinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank.  He  mentions  in 
another  place  that  when  at  Verona  the  king  was  anxious  to 
transfer  the  accusation  of  treason  brought  against  Albinus  to 
the  whole  senate,  he  defended  the  senate  at  great  risk.  In 
consequence  of  the  ill-will  that  Boetius  had  thus  roused,  he  was 
accused  of  treason  towards  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Theodoric 
The  charges  were  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  king,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  senate,  and  to 
restore  Rome  to  liberty,  and  that  for  this  purpose  he  had  written 
to  the  emperor  Justin.  Justin  had,  no  doubt,  special  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  an  end  to  the  rdgn  of  Theodoric.  Justin  was 
orthodox,  Theodoric  was  an  Arian.  The  orthodox  subjects  of 
Theodoric  were  suspidous  of  their  ruler;  and  many  would  gladly 
have  joined  in  a  plot  to  displace  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  have  rendered  Theodoric  suspidous.  But  Boetius  denied 
the  accusation  in  unequivocal  terms.  He  did  indeed  wish  the 
integrity  of  the  senate.  He  would  fain  have  desired  liberty,  but 
ail  hope  of  it  was  gone.  The  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Justin 
were  forgeries,  and  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  conspiracy. 
Notwithstanding  his  innocence  he  was  condemned  and  sent  to 
Tidnum  (Pa via)  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  during 
his  confinement  in  this  prison  that  he  wrote  his  famous  work  De 
Cofuolaiione  Phihsopkiae,  His  goods  were  confiscated,  and  after 
an  imprisonment  of  considerable  duration  he  was  put  to  death  in 
5  24.  Procopius  relates  that  Theodoric  soon  repented  of  his  cmel 
deed,  and  that  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  was 
hastened  by  remorse  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  against  his 
great  counsellor. 

Two  or  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Boetius  writers  began 
to  view  his  death  as  a  martyrdom.  Several  Christian  books  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  there  was  one  especially  on  the  Trinity  (see 
bdow)  which  was  regarded  as  proof  that  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  heresy  of  Theodoric  It  was  therefore  for  his 
orthodoxy  that  Boetius  was  put  to  death.  And  these  writers 
ddight  to  paint  with  minuteness  the  horrible  tortures  to  which 
he  was  exposed  and  the  marvellous  actions  which  the  saint 
performed  at  his  death.  He  was  locally  regarded  as  a  saint,  but 
he  was  not  canonixed.  The  brick  tower  in  Pavia  in  which  he 
was  confined  was,  and  still  is,  an  object  of  reverence  to  the 
country  people.  Finally,  in  the  year  996,  Otho  III.  ordered  the 
bones  of  Boetius  to  be  taken  out  of  the  place  in  which  they  had 
lain  hid,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  S.  I^etro  in  Ciel  d'Oro 
within  a  splendid  tomb,  for  which  Gerbcrt,  afterwards  Pope 
Silvester  II.,  wrote  an  inscription.  Thence  they  were  subsequently 
removed  to  a  tomb  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral.  It 
should  be  mentioned  also  that  some  have  given  him  a  deddedly 
Christian  wife,  of  the  name  of  Elpis,  who  wrote  hymns,  two  of 
which  are  still  extant  (Daniel,  Tkes.  Hymn.  i.  p.  156).  This  is  a 
pure  supposition  inconsistent  with  chronology,  and  based  only 
on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  De  CtmsoliUiotu. 


BOETIUS 


"nt  caiteinpanrics  of  Boetiiu  leguilcd  him  as  &  nun  or 
pculomid  teaming  Priicun  the  gnmmuuD  spfaki  ol  hirn  u 
baviBf  AlImiiKd  the  tuizumt  oS  bonaty  And  oF  ill  ficicncb. 
ri^Mwfcw¥i«_  mapslef  efiaarum  imdtt  TheodoHc  ind  the  iniiDiiic 
uqaiaUBce  of  the  philosopbet,  eaiployi  bngugge  equally 
tUDoc  a^  Ennodiui,  the  bubop  ol  PavU,  knows  do  boundj 
for  bis  ■dmiiatioD.  Tbcodoric  bad  ■  profound  respcci  lor  hii 
aamtific  abilitio.  He  employed  him  m  act  tmg  right  the  coinage. 
Whea  he  Tuitcd  Rome  wilh  Guniluld^  king  of  the  BurguodiAru, 
he  took  him  to  Boetiiu,  who  showed  Ihem,  Amongst  other 
mrittiutal  cnntrivincei.  a  cun-diil  and  a  waler-clock.  The 
fardgn  nwiuicb  vu  aitonisbed.  and,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric. 
Boelius  had  lo  prepare  othera  ol  a  ■■■"''■^  nature,  which  were 
tTBl  n  pRscuCs  to  Cuniba]± 

The  bmc  of  Boetiiu  incieued  alter  hisdealb,  and  hi)  influence 
dnriog  the  middle  ages  was  eictedingly  powTlful.     His  circu 
OaDca  pecDliaily  favouiHl  thij  inHuenrx.     He  appeared  il 
liiue  vbcn  <»Dlanpt  fat  ialellettual  puisuits  had  begun 
perrwle  sociely.     In  his  early  yean  he  was  seized  with  a  p 

(knn^  bfc    Even  amidst  tike  cares  of  (he  consulship  he  lou 
lime  lut  oxnnMating  on  the  Catiiirici  of  Anstotle.     The  ic 
hjd  bokl  of  him  of  leviving  Ibe  spirit  of  his  countrymen  by 
ImhTiing  them  with  the  thoughts  of  the  great  Greek 
Eb  lonnol  the  icsolution  to  traiulile  all  Ibe  woiks  of  i 
•«l  all  the  dialogues  of  PUto.  aod  to  reconcile  the  philosophy 
of  Phlo  with  that  of  Arbtolle.     He  did  not  succeed  in  all  that 
bedoigDed;  but  he  did  a  great  pan  ol  his  worL     tletianslaied 
iBto  Latin  Acatotle't  Analylica  Pritra  et  PeiUrara,  the  Tepict 
and  EUmiti  SafJatliei;  and  he  wrote  commentaries  on  Atistolle' 
Cibfino,  ea  bis  book  itfi  ipii^rdai,  also  a  conmeatary  oi 
the  Ii^ttt  o(  Porphytius.     These  works  formed  la  a  large  eilen 
(he  toqree  bom  which  the  middie  ages  derived  their  knowledge 
■fAiBtotle.    ISet^ubi.AniUliUiiei^nRlnKm.pp.  ig6-; 
Boeliiis  wrote  also  a  coauDCDtary  on  the  Tefica  of  Cicero; 
be  was  abo  the  author  of  independent  works  tm  logic:—/. 
ittti*  at  Califriat  SjUBfiimti,  in  one  book;  Dt  SyltepimU 
Catifriiu,  (n  two  books;  Dt  Syllt[ismii  Hypalitlicii.  in  two 
bnts;  Pt  Dititint,  in  one  book;  Dt  Defniliiitu,  in  one  book; 
Or  DiJtrtaUu  Trfitii,  in  four  books. 

We  tec  frooi  t.  stslemeni  of  Cassiodorus  thai  be  furnished 
■iinnib  for  the  quadrivium  of  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages 

~ ~    ,atbeseosdiscipIinae."asBaelluicallslhein]  on 

;,  geometry  and  astronomy.  The  s(a(enient 
s  that  he  translated  Nicoroachus  is  rhetorical, 
in  Ids  preface  addressed  to  his  tather-in- 
B  that  he  had  Ukea  liberties  with  the  ten  of 
I,  thai  he  had  abridged  the  work  when  necesuty. 
ud  that  he  had  fntRKluted  formulae  and  diagrams  of  his  own 
■hen  he  thought  them  uieful  (or  bringing  out  the  meaning. 
Hb  work  on  rnioic  also  Is  not  a  translation  from  Pythagoras, 
■ho  left  no  writing  behind  him.  But  Boetius  belonged  to  the 
■kool  o(  imisical  writers  who  based  their  science  on  the  method 
•I  Pythagons.  TVy  thought  that  it  was  not  suSicient  to  inist 
to  the  car  aloiK,  to  detertDinc  the  principles  of  music,  as  did 
poetical  musicians  like  Afisloienus,  but  thai  along  with  the 
'     '    '  U  should  be  employed.     Tbe  work  of 

very  complete  exposition  ol  (he 
HD^cL  i(  long  remaiKQ  a  (cil-book  of  music  in  (he  univer- 
sities ol  Oiford  and  Cambridge.  I(  is  still  very  valuable  as  a 
help  ia  uccnaining  the  principles  of  ancient  music,  and  gives 
as  tbe  Ofiiaiofia  ol  some  of  Ibe  best  ancient  wfitcn  on  tbe  an. 
The  nanaCTipts  of  the  geometry  of  Boelius  diUer  widely  Icom 
each  other.  One  editor.  Codofredus  Fricdicin,  thinks  (ha(  lliere 
are  <Mly  Iwo  manuscripts  which  can  at  all  lay  claim  lo  contain 
•he  WW*  of  Boelius.  He  published  tbe  Ari  CamilHat,  in  two 
boaki.  «s  given  in  these  manuscripts;  but  critics  are  generally 
■diBKd  todoobt  the  geouinenesseven  of  these.  Professor  Rand. 
CeargiB  Ernst  aod  A.  P.  McKinlay  regard  tbe  An  as  certainly 
■auilmiic,  while  they  accept  the  liurprtialie  Etdidii  (see 
^whs  footed  in  bibliography^ 

Sr  lar  tbo  most  important  and  m»t  fsmoui  of  the  works 


>I  Plato  < 


Fully,  b 


:h  claim 


The  high  repulaUon  ii  had  in  medieval  (imes  is  aiiesied  by  the 
numerous  tianslilions.  comriienuiies  and  imitations  of  il  which 
then  appeared.  Among  others  Asiei,  the  Instmcior  ol  Allred 
ihcGreal.andRxibert  Cnsseieste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  commented 
on  it.  Alfred  translated  it  into  AngCo-Saxoii.  Versions  of  It 
appeared  in  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Creek  before 
the  end  of  the  ijth  century.  Chaucet  translated  it  into  English 
prose  before  the  ycai  ijSi;  and  this  Iranslalion  was  published 
by  Caiton  at  Westminster.  1480.  Lydgale  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Chaucer.  I1  is  said  thai,  after  (he  ]nven[ioD  of  printing, 
libers  Queen  Eliiabetb  innslaied  ii,  and  tbal  tbe  work 
was  HcU  known  lo  Shakespeare.     It  was  the  basil  of  the  eaiUcsl 

Thii  famous  work  consists 
and  it  on  imiution  of  ■  tiir 
Ntpuu  Pkaalotiat  a  Umtrii 
The  verK  iKows  gnat  facUiti 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  rrar 


liar  wpik  by  Marc 


tts  fori 


IS  Capella.  Dt 

I,  bur  a  coo^ 


ihui  laminiing.  a  womaa  (ppean  to  Cm  of  digiu —  .. 
he  recognJHs  as  bis  guardian,  f^ihwphy.  She,  resdvir 
(he  remedy  for  fab  gnef,  qneHions  him  for  ihat  purpose. 
Ihii  lie  bcUcves  (hat  Cod  rules  (he  world,  hur  does  not  k» 
himKJf  b;  and  this  absence  of  •eU.kaoiiledge  b  tbe  ci 
weakoesa.     In  (he  second  book  Philosophy  presenia 


indaf(ecihi(proc«diiodi>euuwiifahimihekiiH]ofUi 

fortune  can  bestow,  which  are  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  aod  un< 
certain.  In  (he  third  book  Philosophy  promises  to  lead  hjm  10  triie 
hippinesfl,  which  is  to  be  toui^  in  God  alone,  for  aince  Cod  b  the 
higfaes(  good,  and  the  hiahest  good  ii  true  happinos,  God  b  true 
happifiess.     Nor  can  reafevd  eiift.  for  since  Cod  b  all-poirerful. 


ich  have  been  thought  to  be  derived  from 

ChriHun  laithi  but  they  arc  used  in  a  heathen  lenie,  and  are 

'    ncd  sulBcieiilly  by  the  dreumstanca  that  Boetius  was  on 

lie  terms  with  Chrlstbns.    The  writer  nowhere  finds  comola- 

I  any  Christian  belief,  and  Christ  Is  never  nsmed  in  ihe  work. 

at  impossible,  however,  that  Boetius  Ruy  have  been  brought 

Christian,  and  that  in  hb  early  years  he  ouy  have  writien 

Christian  hooks.    I^iper  thinks  that  the  first  three  ireitiiei 

e  productions  of  the  early  years  ol  Boeliua    The  Knt.  Dt 

I  rriniUM,  b  addressed  to  Symmachus  (Domina  Patii  ^m- 

_.   jl.and  (heresulto<theihondbcuBsian.whichlaofanabMnct 

nature,  and  deals  panly  with  the  ten  categories,  b  that  unity  is 

'--ited  absoluiely,  or,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 

b  predicated  relatively.    The  second =--  =-  -" -■  — 


("Ad  Joaj 


n  Pater  < 

ing  only  two orthree pages,  and 
■  the  tame.    The  third  Ircatin 

sins  nothing  distinctly  Chrue^n,  ai 
ilue;  ibeieforr  its  authorship  ba  na 
thinksibat,aBi'    ■       " 


r  than  th 


de.  Qytmtie 
»al^  nothing  of 


1  when  he  Uw  his  lather: 


fouodJ 


t  oriEinuly  bent  lo  at  thl 
p  oC  the  fourth  aodfill 


.    The  founb  book  Ei 


xUlhm 


DtFuUCi 


iken  of  M  living.    A  council  ia  nxntuDKl,  ia  whicJi  a  \nitt  ku 

renovchyoJUieDpiiuDni*  hIh  tlluded  10.     AIL  Ihne  cu-c  um  auncM 
inttorhf™unrilorCliik«doil(4Jl).     TlwUialiKiiMlherdon 
i.^1.  «r  tL»fj..«  .f  p>  h.  -Qj  J  (orgtr>:  but  IhciT 

Gt  cfaroDoJockal  dAtm  j 

, ddm  [he  rmpmum 

llui  ix  pfDbably  bdonyid  to  the  luie  period  At  [he  Tm[iie  ■giiiu[ 
Eutychei  Mai  NeKomK    Sevcrsl  iBKrip[LDiie  aioibe  both  '^ — 

~      ■         I(«U  be  eeen  from  "-'---" '- ' 

HI  BtHUKb  far  too 

n  probable  [hu  Boetii 

iOi  panicululy  at  Ihey  j 

.-,  «  _  u~.«iiponiie>.    Tkm  of  (he 

luguace  the  ortbockn  fal[h  of  Ibe  church 
Anaa  betcfv,  and  theee  [hree  ptil  Id  uiunia 
pnceaioD  at  the  Hdy  Spirit  fixHn  both  Fi 

rounh  argue*  Tor  [he  onbodoi  belief  oF  Ihe  .- _  _^_ 

penon  of  ChriH.     When  the  detire  aroee  that  l[  tJiould  be  hclic 
.»..  n...-  --t-.a ,        f  he heiwy of  Theodc 


F.  A.  B.  NilaKh,  Du  jyilna  ^i  figetUu  nW  tflt  ilH  (uuikfMiiHS 

-'    ■ '      ' '- ■"-^-      --       ■      -    in  KcS^H>iEk-a 

i  LiAMon  booiin.  "  Lc  Chrntdiuaoie 
anu  (ie»0[.  pp.  449-t*IJ  A.   ■■  ■ 


^J"£ 


rn  before  the  birth  gf  Boetiua,  if  i 

.reaioiiIOHippDaetliiK  thetrvadae 

of  tite  tiDie  [o  vhich  it  profoaea  to  bcLonap 
-    '-   -   ■ -^doeaDotcomaiBaiiydmui... 
'  '   la  of  [ha  tmatiae  yodii 

- iB8crip[Loiia  1 .....^ 

|[  will  ba  aeen  from  lUa  italenieDt  that  Pciprr 


iBSjij  C.  Scheppi.  "Zu   Pteudf^Boethrui  dt'Sfie  ci(hSuca,'~'i 

0  (Irom  Ir,  and  Gael,  tetoik,  bof,  aoll),  t  tract  ot  soft. 
ff,  ntei-logged  ground,  compoied  of  vcgitation,  cUdh' 
a.  in  various  Itlts  of  decompoiition.  Tlui  vegtubic 
n  when  paniiity  deconipoieil  fomu  ibe  nitBUnce  known 
a>  "  peal  "  (;.*.}■  Wben  the  accumuUtion  of  water  ii  npidly 
[ncivued  byevxttiveninfati,  tbcreliaduigciof  a"  bof-tlide," 
or  "  bog-bunt,"  which  may  obliteraie  Um  Dclghbourini  culti- 
vated land  wliha  depoait  of  Ilie  cootenu  of  the  bog.  De*tiucliv« 
bog-ftlida  have  occurred  ia  Ireland,  luch  as  that  of  the  Knock- 
nagcclia  Bog,  Rathmore,  K^ny,  in  [S\)tf,  tt  Caitlrm,  Ro^ 


bfe  language  ihe 
and  Son.     Tho 


Lt  Rilmore,  Gal  way,  igo^ 


Italian 


•'  bog,"  laid  ts  be  t4 


ic  of  which  ia  known  by  tt 


ly  have  bi 


nby 


irml  the  pool     It  vai  fashionable  during  (he  Second'Empire. 
BOOATZKV,  KARL  HEINRICH  VOH  (l69a^i7;4),  Ccnnan 

ymn-writ«,  wai  bom  al  Jankowe  in  Lower  SUt*ia  on  tb«  jth 
of  Seplcnibei  1(90.  At  £nl  a  page  at  the  ducal  court  of  Saie- 
Weiiscnfcls,  he  next  itudied  law  and  theolofy  at  Jena  and 
Halle;  but  111-bealili  prevaiting  hii  preferment  he  lettled  at 
Clancha  In  Silnla,  where  he  founded  an  orphanage.  After 
living  Inr  a  tine  at  Kftilriti,  and  from  1740  to  itAS  at  the  court 
of  Christian  Ernst,  duke  of  Sajie-Coburg,  at  Saalfeld,  Ik  inade 
his  home  at  tbe  Wiisenhaui  (orphanage)  al  Halle,  where  he 
engaged  b  spiritual  work  and  in  compoung  bymiu  and  aacred 
•ongi,  tmtil  hb  death  on  the  ijth  of  June  i;;*.  Bogatiky's 
chief  works  are  Cu/ifcwi  J'cAaBMilfnn  ifer  KiudtrCMci  (171S), 
which  has  reached  more  than  liity  editloni;  and  Obmm  do 
CMUeHtitiliimlUrleiicullklunluderaltjsa). 
lobiofltaphy-Lfftni^iff  h 


icirubn  jl 


iuie7J); 


s  Kelly,  ( 


^Ji  Libit  BetaJtiy-i  (Hndelbeii,  1&46),  < 
BsfUtk}'!  Lift  and  Work  U-uutan,  1S89). 

BOOHAZ  KEDI,  a  imaJI  village  in  Alia  Ulnar,  TMrth-wcM  ol 

Vuzgai  in  the  Angora  vilayet,  (emarkable  for  the  niia  and 

rock-aculpturei  in  ita  vidnily.     The  ruini  are  Ihoae  of  ■  ndir^ 

'    cily  of  the  oriental  type  which  Souriihed  In  the  prv-Cteck 

period;  and  tliey  are  generally  idenliied  with  Pteiia   Iq,*.), 

a  place  taken  by  Ctoeiui  after  be  had  croiaed  tbe   Halii 

(Uerodotua  L  76). 

BOOl^  a  northern  English  dialect  word  ot  unknown  origia, 

.    applied  to  a  kind  of  low  truck  or  "  trolly."    In  railway  enginecr- 

'-  -  it  ia  applied  to  an  under-tnick,  moat  frequently  with  four 

Els,  which  Is  often  provided  at  one  end  of  a  hxotDotivc 

{    or  both  endi  of  a  carriage.    It  la  pivoted  or  iwiveDed  on  the 

[nain  frames,  so  that  it  can  turn  relatively  to  tbe  body  o(  the 

vehicle  or  engine,  and  thus  it  enable*  the  wheels  readily  to  faUow 

the  curves  of  the  line.     It  has  no  connexion  with  tbe  series  of 

words,  such   as  "bogey"  or  "bogy,"  "bogle,"  "boggle." 

"bogart"    (in   Shakespeare   "bug,"    "hugs   and   Boblins"). 

which  arc  probably  connected  with  the  Welsh  brng,  a  ^wctn; 

hence  the  verb  to  "  boggle,"  property  applied  to  a  bona  which 

shies  at  supposed  spectres,  and  so  meaning  to  hesitate,  bungle. 

BOOHOR,  a  seaside  resort  in  the  Chichester  parliunentary 

division  of  Sussei,  England,  66  m.  S.5.W.  from  London  by  tbe 

London,  Brighton  tL  South   Coast  railway.     Pop.  of   urban 

"     '   .  (i«oO  6i&>.     Besides  Ihe  paiiah  church  there  is  a 

I  Catholic  priory  and  church.    The  town  pmintifi  ■  pier 

scent  homes.  Including  an  establishment  bclcni^ng  to 

:rchant  Taylors'  Company.     The  church  of  Ibc  nuther 

:    parish  of  South  Bettled  ii  Norman  and  Eariy  EngUsh,  and 


jafrei 

B0a6,al 


eiAtbce 


n  of  the  pisvince  ot  Cebfi.  Island  of  CebA,  Philip. 
.  ,    n  Bog6  Bay  al  the  mouth  of  the  Bulac  river,  in 
,    tfaa  Dorth-cait  pan  of  the  Uand.    Pop.  (i^oj)  14,91s.    Tlw 
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dbatie  is  hoc  but  bcaltliy.  Tbe  sttrrounding  country  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  Indian  com.  and  maguay  in  abundance;  rice, 
cscao  and  fruits  are  also  produced.  Hats,  baskets,  cloths  and 
rope  axe  woven  and  are  exported  to  a  limited  extent;  small 
qnaotities  of  copra  are  also  exported.  The  fisheries  are  of 
conriderable  local  importance.    The  language  is  Ceb6- Visayan. 

BOGODUKHOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Khaikov,  45  BL  by  ran  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  in  49*  58' 
K.  lat.  and  56*  gT  E.  long-,  was  formeriy  fortified.  Pop.  (i860) 
to,5aa:  (1897)  I  itQsS.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  settlement 

00  this  site  as  early  as  r  S7t.  In  1 700,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Swedish  War,  Bogodukhiov  was  taken  by  Menshikov  and  the  em- 
peror Alcxiua.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  built  in  1 793.  Boots,  caps 
sad  furred  gowns  are  manufactured,  and  gardening  and  tanning 
nr  carried  on.    The  trade  is  principally  in  grain,  cattle  and  fish. 

B060IIILS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  religious  community 
vittch  had  its  origin  in  Bulgaria.  It  b  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  aaoie  was  taken  from  the  reputed  founder  of  that 
iect.accrtaiBpopeBogumil  or  Bogomil.  or  whether  he  assumed 
that  name  after  it  had  been  given  to  the  whole  sect.  The  word 
ii  a  <fiRCt  translation  into  Savom'c  of  Massaliani^  the  Ssrrian 
Btne  of  the  sect  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Euchites.  The 
BoKoraib  are  identified  with  the  Massaliani  in  Slavom'c  docu- 
OKBts  of  the  13th  century.  They  are  also  known  as  Pfidikeni, 
it.  raulidais.  It  is  a  complicated  task  to  determine  the  true 
ckarscter  and  the  tenets  of  any  ancient  sect,  considering  that 
afanost  aD  the  information  that  has  reached  us  has  come  from 
the  opponents.  The  heretical  literature  has  to  a  great  extent 
either  perished  or  been  completely  changed;  but  much  has  also 
tmriwd  ia  a  modified  written  form  or  through  oral  tradition. 
Concerning  the  Bogonuls  something  can  be  gathered  from  the 
htforiDation  collected  by  Euthymius  Zygadenus  in  the  xath 
CRttury.  and  from  the  polemic  Against  the  Hereiics  written  in 
Sbvonic  by  St  Roxma  during  the  loth  century.  The  old  Slavonic 
lists  of  forbidden  books  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  also  give 

01  a  due  to  the  discovery  of  this  heretical  literature  and  of  the 
Beans  the  Bogorotb  employed  to  carry  on  their  propaganda. 
Much  may  abo  be  learnt  from  the  doctrines  of  the  numerous 
hentica]  sects  which  arose  in  Russia  after  the  nth  century. 

The  Bogomils  were  without  doubt  the  connecting  link  between 
the  aooDed  heretical  sects  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West. 
Ihey  were,  moreover,  the  most  active  agents  in  disseminating 
such  ffafhings  in  Russia  and  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
They  may  have  found  in  some  places  a  sofl  already  prepared  by 
swre  aadent  tenets  which  had  been  preserved  in  sfnte  of  the 
peaecutioa  of  the  official  Church,  and  handed  down  from  the 
period  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  i  ath  and  X3th  centuries 
the  BogDiDils  were  already  known  in  the  West  as  "Bulgari." 
la  ix>7  the  BmlgarontM  keresit  is  mentioned.  In  1333  the 
^ihi^sses  are  declared  to  be  the  local  Bougrej^  and  at  the  same 
period  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Pope  of  the  Albigenses  who  resided 
vithia  the  con&tes  of  Bulgaria.**  The  Cathus  and  Patarenes, 
tbe  Waldenscs,  the  Anabaptists,  and  m  Russia  the  Strigolniki, 
Mdokaai  and  Dukhobortsi,  have  all  at  different  times  been  either 
identified  with  the  Bogomib  or  closely  connected  with  them. 

Dmirine. — From  the  imperfect  and  confficting  data  which  are 
akme  available  one  positive  result  can  be  gaUwred,  viz.  that 
the  Bogomils  were  both  Adoptionists  and  Manlchaeans.  They  had 
accepted  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  though  at  a  later 
period  the  name  of  Paul  was  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Apostle; 
and  they  were  not  quite  free  from  the  Dualistic  principle  of 
the  Gnostics,  at  a  later  period  too  much  identified  with  the 
teaching  of  Mani.  They  rejected  the  pneumatic  Christianity 
of  the  orthodox  churches  and  did  not  accept  the  docetic  teaching 
•f  some  of  the  other  sects.  Taking  as  our  starting-point  the 
teaching  of  the  heretical  sects  in  Russia,  noUbly  those  of  the 
uth  century,  which  are  a  direct  continuation  of  the  doctrines 
hdd  by  the  Bogomils,  we  find  that  they  denied  the  divine  birth 
of  Chrirt.  the  personal  coexistence  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
sad  Boly  Ghost,  and  the  validity  of  sacraments  and  ceremonies. 
The  Buradcs  performed  by  Jesus  were  interpreted  in  a  spiritual 
IS  real  material  oocnrrenoes;  the  Chuzcb  was  the  in- 


terior spiritual  church  in  which  all  held  equal  share.  Bapcfam 
was  only  to  be  practised  on  grown  men  and  women.  The 
Bogomib  repudiated  infant  baptism,  and  considered  the  bap- 
tismal rite  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character  neither  by  water  nor  by 
oil  but  by  self-abnegation,  prayers  and  chanting  of  hymns.  Carp 
Strigolnik,  who  in  the  14th  century  preached  this  doctrine  in 
Novgorod,  explained  that  St  Paul  had  taught  that  simple* 
minded  men  should  instruct  one  another;  therefore  they  elected 
their  "  teachers  *'  from  among  themselves  to  be  their  spiritual 
guides,  and  had  no  special  priests.  Prayers  were  to  be  said  in 
private  houses,  not  in  separate  buildings  such  as  churches. 
Ordination  was  conferred  by  the  congregation  and  not  by  any 
specially  appointed  minister.  The  congregation  were  the 
"  elect."  and  each  member  could  obtain  the  perfection  of  Christ 
and  boDome  a  Christ  or  "  ChlisU"  Marriage  was  not  a  sacra> 
ment  The  Bogomils  refused  to  fast  on  Mondayi  and  Fridays. 
They  rejected  monachism.  They  declared  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  only  through  grace  like  other  prophets,  and  that  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  euchaxist  were  not  transformed  into 
flesh  and  blood;  that  the  last  judgment  would  be  executed 
by  God  and  not  by  Jesus;  that  the  images  and  the  cross  were 
idols  and  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  idolatry. 

These  Paulician  doctrines  have  survived  in  the  great  Russian 
sects,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the 
BogomilSb  But  in  addition  to  these  doctrines  of  an  adoptionist 
origin,  they  held  the  Manichaean  dualistic  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  world.  This  has  been  partly  preserved  in  some  of 
their  literary  remains,  and  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  the  Bulgarians  and  other  natipns  with  whom  they 
had  come  into  dose  contact.  The  chief  literature  of  all  the 
heretical  sects  throughout  the  ages  has  been  that  of  apocryphal 
Biblical  narratives,  and  the  popes  Jeremiah  or  Bogumfl  are 
directly  mentioned  as  authors  of  such  forbidden  books  "  which 
no  orthodox  dare  read.*'  Though  these  writings  are  mostly  the 
same  in  origin  as  are  known  from  the  older  lists  of  apocryphal 
books,  they  underwent  in  this  case  a  certain  modification  at  the 
hands  of  their  Bogomil  editors,  so  as  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  own  specific  doctrines.  In  Its  most  simple  and 
attractive  form — one  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  authority 
of  the  reputed  hdy  author — their  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man;  the  origin  of  sin  and  redemption,  the  histoiy 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  disputes  between  body  and  soul,  right  and 
wrong,  heaven  and  hell,  were  embodied  either  in  "  Historiated 
Bibles**  (Paleya^  or  in  special  dialogues  held  between  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  or  between  renowned  Fathers  of  the  Church 
who  expounded  these  views  in  a  simple  manner  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  people  (Lucidaria).  The  Bogomils  taught 
that  God  had  two  sons,  the  elder  Satanail  and  the  younger 
Michael.  The  elder  son  rebelled  against  the  father  and  became 
the  evil  sinrit.  After  his  fall  he  created  the  lower  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  tried  in  vain  to  create  man;  in  the  end  he  had  to 
appeal  to  God  for  the  Spirit  After  creation  Adam  was  allowed 
to  till  the  ground  on  condition  that  he  sold  himself  and  his 
posterity  to  the  owner  of  the  earth.  Then  Michael  was  sent  in 
the  form  of  a  man;  he  became  identified  with  Jesus,  and  was 
"elected**  by  God  after  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  When  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Michael)  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  dove,  Jesus 
received  power  to  break  the  covenant  in  the  form  of  a  clay 
tablet  {kitrograpkon)  held  by  Satanail  from  Adam.  He  had  now 
become  the  angel  Michael  in  a  human  form;  as  such  he  van- 
quished Satanail,  and  deprived  him  of  the  termination  -i/»God. 
in  which  his  power  resided.  Satanafl  was  thus  transformed  into 
Satan.  Through  his  machinations  the  crucifixion  took  place, 
and  Satan  was  the  originator  of  the  whole  Orthodox  commimity 
with  its  churches,  vestments,  ceremonies,  sacraments  and  fasts, 
with  its  monks  and  priests.  This  world  being  the  work  of  Satan, 
the  perfect  must  eschew  any  and  every  excess  of  its  pleasure. 
But  the  Bogomils  did  not  go  as  far  as  to  recommend  asceticism. 
They  held  the  "  Lord's  Prayer  **  in  high  respect  as  the  most 

'  These  betray  their  Gnostic  (Marctanite)  spirit  by  the  anti- 
Jewish  tone  of  the  oldest  MSS.  extant,  though  this  prejudice  tends 
to  decrease  in  btcr  M5)S« 
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potent  weapon  against  Satan,  and  had  a  number  of  conjurations 
against  "evil  spirits."  Each  community  had  its  own  twelve 
"  apostles/'  and  women  could  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  "  elect." 
The  Bogomils  wore  garments  like  mendicant  friars  and  were 
known  as  keen  missionaries,  travelling  far  and  wide  to  propagate 
their  doctrines.  Healing  the  sick  and  conjuring  the  evil  spirit, 
they  traversed  different  countries  and  spread  their  apocryphal 
literature  along  with  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
deeply  influencing  the  religious  spirit  of  the  nations,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  Reformation.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  rich 
religious  popular  literature  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West. 
The  Historiated  Bible,  the  Letter  from  Heaven,  the  Wanderings 
throu^  Heaven  and  Hell,  the  numerous  Adam  and  Cross 
legends,  the  religious  poems  of  the  "  Kal6ki  perehozhie  "  and 
other  similar  productions  owe  their  dissemination  to  a  large 
extent. to  the  activity  of  the  Bogomils  of  Bulgaria,  and  their 
successors  in  other  lands. 

History.— The  Bogomil  propaganda  follows  the  mountain 
chains  of  central  Europe,  starting  from  the  Balkans  and  con- 
tinuing along  the  Carpathian  Moimtains,  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  with  ramifications  north  and  south  (Germany,  England 
and  Spain).  In  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  emperor  Con- 
stantlne  Copronymus  settled  a  number  of  Armenian  Paulicians 
in  Thrada.  These  were  noted  heretics  and  were  persecuted  by 
the  Greek  Church  with  fire  and  sword.  The  empress  Theodora 
killed,  drowned  or  hanged  no  fewer  than  xoo,ooo.  In  the  loth 
century  the  emperor  John  Zimbces,  himself  of  Armenian  origin, 
transplanted  no  less  than  200,000  Armenian  Paulicians  to  Europe 
and  settled  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  which 
henceforth  became  the  centre  of  a  far-reaching  propaganda. 
Settled  along  the  Balkans  as  a  kind  of  bulwark  against  the 
invading  Bulgars,  the  Armenians  on  the  contrary  soon  frater- 
nized with  the. newcomers,  whom  they  converted  to  their  own 
inews;  even  a  prince  of  the  Bulgarians  adopted  their  teaching. 
According  to  Slavonic  documents  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  a 
certain  priest  Bogumil,  who  "  imbibed  the  Manichaean  teaching 
and  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  emperor  Peter  " 
(927-968).  According  to  another  source  the  founder  was  called 
Jeremiah  (or  there  was  another  priest  associated  with  him  by  the 
name  of  Jeremiah).  The  Slavonic  sources  are  unanimous  on  the 
point  that  his  teaching  was  Manichaean.  A  Synodikon  from  the 
year  12x0  adds  the  names  of  his  pupils  or  **  apostles,"  Mihail, 
Todur,  Dobri,  Stefan,  Vasilie  and  Peter,  all  thoroughly  Slavonic 
names.  Zealous  missionaries  carried  their  doctrines  far  and  wide. 
In  X004,  scarcely  15  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Russia,  we  hear  of  a  priest  Adrian  teaching  the  same 
doctrines  as  the  Bogomils.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Leontie, 
bishop  of  Kiev.  In  xi 25  the  Church  in  the  south  of  Russia  had 
to  combat  another  heresiarch  named  Dmitri.  The  Church  in 
Bulgaria  also  tried  to  extirpate  Bogomilisro.  The  popes  in 
Rome  whilst  leading  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  did  not 
forget  their  counterpart  in  the  Balkans  and  recommended  the 
annihilation  of  the  heretics. 

The  Bogomils  spread  westwards,  and  settled  first  in  Servia; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  x  2th  century  Stephen  Nemanya,  king  of 
Servia,  persecuted  them  and  expelled  them  from  the  country. 
Large  numbers  took  refuge  in  Bosnia,  where  they  were  known 
under  the  name  of  Patarcnes  iq.v.)  or  Patareni.  From  Bosnia 
their  influence  extended  into  Italy  (Piedmont) .  The  Hungarians 
undertook  many  crusades  against  the  heretics  in  Bosnia,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Turks  put  an  end  to  their  persecution.  It  is  alleged  that 
a  large  numl>er  of  the  Bosnian  Paterenes,  and  especially  the 
nobles,  embraced  Islam  (see  Bosnu  and  Herzegovina:  History). 
Few  or  no  remnants  of  Bogomilism  have  survived  in  Bosnia. 
The  Ritual  in  Slavonic  written  by  the  Bosnian  Radoslavov, 
and  published  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  Starine  of  the  South  Slavonic 
Academy  at  Agram,  shows  great  resemblance  to  the  Cathar 
ritual  published  by  Cunitz.  1855.  See  F.  Racki,  "  Bogomili  i 
Paternal "  in  Rad^  vols,  vii.,  viii.  and  x.  (Agram,  1870); 
Dttllinger,'  Beitrtlge  %w  Ketzergesckichtc  d,  Mittthlters,  2  vols. 
(Munich.  1890). 


Under  Turkish  rule  the  Bogomils  lived  unmolested  as  Patliktid 
in  their  ancient  stronghold  near  Philippopolis,  and  farther 
northward.  In  1650  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gathered  them 
into  its  fold.  No  less  than  fourteen  villages  near  Nicopolii 
embraced  Catholicism,  and  a  colony^of  Pattikeni  in  the  village 
of  Cioplea  near  Bucharest  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren 
across  the  Danube. 

Bibliography. — Euthymiui  Zygacfenus,  Narratic  de  BagomHis, 
ed.  Gieseler  (Gdttingen.  1842):  J.  C.  Wolf.  Historia  B^gomHontm 
(Wittenberg.  1712):  "Slovo  svyatago  Kozmyi  oa  eretiki."  io 
Kukuljcvi£  Sakcinski.  Arkie  wapovyestnicu  juzosUatnsku^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  69-97  (Agram.  1859) :  C.  I.  Jire&k.  CesckukU  d.  Btdgaren,  pa 
I55>  174-175  (Prague,  1876):  Korolev,  "  Dogmatichesko-to  ucheiue 
na  Bogomil-tie,"  in  Periodichtsko  spisanie,  vols,  vii-viii.  pp.  75-106 

iBraila,  1873):  A.  Lombard.  Paiuiciens,  Btdgares  et  Bons-komma 
Geneva,  1879);  Episcopal  Melchisedek,  Lipeienismtd,  pp.  265  sqq. 
Bucharest,  1871);  B.  P.  Hasdeu.  Cu9enle  den  b&trdni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247 
sqq.  (Bucharest,  1879):  F.  C.  Conybeare.  The  Key  (k  Trai/Jk.  pp.  73 
sqq.  and  specially  pp.  138  sqq.  (Obcford,  1898) ;  M.  Caster.  Cretk^- 
Slavonic  Literature,  pp.  17  sqq.  (London.  1887):  O.  Dihnhardt, 
Natursagen,  vol.  L  pp.  38  sqq.  (IJeipzig  and  Berlin,  1907).    (M.  G.) 

BOGORODSK,  a  town  of  central  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  38  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  on  the 
Klyazma.  It  has  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  mills,  chemical 
factories  and  dye-works,  and  is  famous  for  its  gdd  brocade* 
Pop.  (1897)  11,210. 

BOOOS  (BzLENs),  a  pastoral  race  of  mixed  Hamitic  descant, 
occupying  the  highlands  immediately  north  of  Abyssinia,  now 
part  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea.  They  were  formerly  a 
self-governing  community,  though  subject  to  Abyssinia.  The 
community  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Shumaglieh  or 
"  elders  "  and  Tigri  or  "  clients."  The  latter  are  serfs  of  the 
former,  who,  however,  cannot  sell  them.  The  Tigr6  goes  with  the 
land,  and  his  master  must  protect  him.  In  blood>money  he  is 
worth  another  Tigr^  or  ninety-three  cows,  while  an  elder's  life  is 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cattle  or  one  of  his  own 
caste.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Shumaglieh  inherits  his  father's 
two-edged  sword,  white  cows,  lands  and  slaves,  but  the  house 
gses  to  the  youngest  son.  Female  chastity  is  much  valued,  but 
women  have  no  rights,  inherit  nothing,  and  are  classed  with  the 
hyaena,  the  most  despised  animal  tbjroughout  Abyssinia.  The 
Bogo  husband  never  sees  the  face  or  pronounces  the  name  of  his 
mother-in-law,  while  it  is  a  crime  for  a  wife  to  utter  her  husband's 
or  father-in-law's  name. 

BOGOTA,  or  Santa  F£  de  BocotX,  Xh&  capital  of  the  republic 
of  O>lombia,  and  of  the  interior  department  of  Cundinamarca,  in 
4*  6'  N.  lat.  and  78®  30'  W.  long.    Pop.  about  x  25,000.     The  city 
is  on  the  eastern  margin  of  a  large  elevated  plateau  8563  ft.  above 
sea-lc  veL    The  plateau  may  be  described  as  a  great  bench  or  shelf 
on  the  western  ^ope  of  the  oriental  0>rdilleras,  about  70  m.  long 
and  30  m.  wide,  with  a  low  rim  on  its  western  margin  and  backed 
by  a  high  ridge  on  the  east.    The  plain  forming  the  plateau  is 
well  watered  with  numerous  small  lakes  and  streams.    These 
several  small  streams,  one  of  which,  the  San  Frandsco,  passes 
through  the  dty,  unite  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
plateau  and  form  the  Rio  Funza,  or  Bogot&,  which  finally  plunges 
over  the  edge  at  Tequendama  in  a  beautiful,  perpendicular  fall  of 
about  475  ft.    The  city  is  built  upon  a  sloping  plain  at  the  base  of 
two  high  mountains  La  Gaudalupe  and  Monserrate,  upon  whose 
crests  stand  two  imposing  churdies.    From  a  broad  avenue  on 
the  upper  side  downward  to  the  west  slope  the  streets,  through 
which  run  streams  of  cool,  fresh  water  from  the  mountains  above 
The  north  and  south  streets  cross  these  at  right  angles,  and  the 
blocks  thus  formed  are  like  great  terraces.    A  number  of  hand- 
somely-Iaid-out  plazas,  or  squares,  ornamented  with  gardens 
and  statuary,  have  been  preserved;  on  these  face  the  prindpal 
public  buildings  and  churches.    In  Plaza  Bolivar  is  a  statue  of 
Bolivar  by  Pictro  Tenenmi  (i 789-1869),  a  pupil  of  Canova, 
and  in  Plaza  Santand^r  is  one  of  General  Francisco  de  Paula 
Santandir  (1792-1840).    Fadng  on  Plaza  de  la  Constitud6n 
are  the  capitol  and  cathedral.    The  streets  are  narrow  and 
straight,  but   as  a   rule   they   are   dean   and   well    paved. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  private  houses  are 
usually  of  one  storey  only,  and  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
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•Ute-wubecL  But  few  of  the  poblk  bafldings  ue  imponng  in 
ippeaiaacc,  though  good  taste  in  style  and  decoration  are  often 
shown. 

The  dty  occnpies  an  area  of  about  afx  z)  m.  It  has  street 
caa^  dectiic  U|^t  and  telcphnmes.  Short  lines  of  milway  con- 
nect H  vith  Facatativa  (24  m.)  on  the  road  to  Honda,  and 
with  Zqaqoita,  where  extensive  salt  mines  are  worked.  AHne 
of  cailwny  was  also  mider  construction  in  1906  to  Jirardot,  at  the 
httd  of  Bavjgatson  on  the  upper  Magdalena.  Bogoti  is  an 
sirhtrpwropal  see,  founded  in  x  ^x ,  and  is  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  BK^eval  rtrrifinltwn  in  South  America.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
Rfanflt  in  18x4,  axid  some  30  other  churches,  together  with  many 
dd  ooBventnal  buitdiugs  now  used  for  secular  purposes,  their 
Rfigious  owmnmiitifs  having  been  dissolved  by  Mosquera  and 
their  levcnxies  devoted  in  great  measure  to  education.  The 
apitol,  which  Is  occupied  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
<fapattBient%  Is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building,  erected  since 
187s.  The  faktenst  which  Bogoti  has  always  taken  in  education, 
a&d  becanse  of  which  she  has  been  called  the  "  Athens  of  South 
Amenca,"  is  shown  in  the  number  and  character  of  her  institu- 
boBs  of  Ifaniiny-a  university,  three  endowed  colleges,  a  school 
of  ^fc*i«i*»ry  and  nunenJogy,  a  national  academy,  a  military 
school,  a  poUk  Itbraiy  with  some  50,000  vtdumes,  a  national 
observatoiy,  a  natural  history  museum  and  a  botudc  garden. 
Thecxtyafao  possesses  a  wen-equipped  mint,  little  used  in  recent 
yesEL  The  pBinsnrxonnding  the  dty  is  very  fertile,  and  pastures 
atttk  and  produces  ceresls,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  abimdance. 
It  ms  the  centre  ni  Chibcha  dvilisation  before  the  Spanish 
CMtrjuest  and  snutainfd  a  large  populatfon.  The  dimate  is  mild 
sad  frmpmifr,  the  average  annual  temperature  being  about  58° 
and  the  xainfan  about  43I  in.  The  geographical  location  of  the 
dty  is  unfavooiable  to  any  great  development  in  oommeroe  and 
BanEsctores  beyond  local  needs. 

BogoU  was  founded  in  1538  by  Gonzalo  Jim^oes  deQuesada 
sad  was  named  SanU  ¥€  de  Bogoti  after  his  birthplace  Santa  F6, 
sad  after  thesouthem  capital  of  the  Qxibchas,  Bacati  (or  Funza). 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Nueva  Granada^ 


and  soon  becasne  one  of  the  centres  of  Spantth  '^^^^^iaI  power 
sad  dvUxBtion  on  the  South  American  continent.  In  x8ix  its 
dtiaeas  revolted  against  Spanish  rule  and  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own,  Imt  in  z8x6  the  dty  was  occupied  by  Pabk>  Morillo 
(i777~i838)>  the  Spanish  general,  who  subjected  it  to  a  ruthless 
mSltMij  gm>ciiiinfnt  until  X819,  when  Bolivar's  victory  at 
Boyadk  oonpcOed  its  evacuation.  On  the  creation  of  the 
Bqnhfic  of  Coiomhia,  Bogoti  became  its  capital,  and  when 
dot  Rpnbiic  was  dhsolved  into  its  three  constituent  parts 
it  icm^Kd  the  capital  of  Nueva  Granada.  It  has  bren  the 
ol  many  important  events  in  the  chequered  histoiy  of 

(A.J.L.) 
or  Bacvia,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In 
tte  Itajwhahi  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  town 
ii  sitaated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Karatoya.  Pop.  (xqox) 
7B94>  The  DBCSicr  or  Bogia,  which  was  first  formed  in  x8ax, 
la  west  of  the  main  channd  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  contains 
aaareaof  1359 sq.  m.  In  xgox  the  pc^nilation  (on a  reducnl  area) 
^'■*SS4»S33r  showing  an  increase  of  XX %  in  the  decade.  The 
^aitkt  streUhes  out  in  a  levd  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
stxeaaas  aad  dotted  with  patdies  of  jungle.  The  Karatoya  river 
iiusliulu  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  possessing 

istics.  The  eastern  tract  consists  of  rich 
soil,  wen  watered,  and  subject  to  fertilizing  inundations, 
ps  of  ooane  rice,  oil-seeds  and  jute.  The 
portion  of  the  district  is  hi^ih-lying  and  produces  the 
qnslififs  of  tioe.  The  prindpal  rivers  are  formed  by  the 
fhanwrh  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  river  here  bears 
Oe  local  naiaes  of  the  Eonai,  the  Daokoba  and  the  Jamuna, 
the  last  Sonnxng  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
bs  bed  Is  studded  with  annvialisbnds.  The  Brahmaputra  and 
its  rhaiiialii,  together  with  three  minor  streams,  the  Bangali, 
Xaaloya  and  Atxai,  afford  admirable  facilities  for  commerce, 
every  part  of  the  district  accessible  to  native  cargo 
The  rivers  swarm  with  fish.    The  former 


production  of  indigo  is  extinct,  and  the  industry  of  sOk-epinning 
isdecaying.  There  is  no  town  with  as  many  as  xo,ooo  inhabitants, 
trade  being  conducted  at  riverside  marts.  Nor  are  there  any 
metalled  roads.  Several  lines  of  railway  (the  Eastern  Bengal, 
&C.),  however,  serve  the  district. 

BOOUB,  DAVID  (x 750-1825),  British  nonoonfoxmist  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Coldingham,  Berwickshire.  After  a 
course  of  study  in-  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  made  his  way  to  London  (x7ax),  where 
he  taught  in  schools  at  Edxnontott,  Hampstead  and  CamberwelL 
He  thai  settled  as  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
(jcsport  in  Hampshire  (X777),  and  to  his  pastoral  duties  added 
the  charge  of  an  institution  for  preparing  men  for  the  mtnistiy. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  new-bom  missionary  enterprise,  and  Bogue's 
academy  was  in  a  very  huge  measure  the  seed  from  whidi  the 
London  Missionary  Sodety  took  its  growth.  Bogue  himself 
would  have  gone  to  India  in  1796  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with  founding 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Trsct 
Society,  and  In  oonjunctioa  with  James  Bennet,  minister  at 
Romsey,  wrote  a  well-known  Hittory  of  DisuHUn  (3  vols.,  X809). 
Another  of  his  writings  was  an  Euay  o»  ike  Dhku  Autiunty  oj 
tk€  New  TesUtmenL  He  died  at  Bri^^ton  on  the  asth  of  October 
x8a5. 

BOGUS  (of  uncertain  origin,  poonUy  coimected  with  the 
Fr.  bagasse,  sugar-cane  refuse),  a  slang  word,  originally  used  in 
America  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  counterfdting  coins,  and 
now  generally  of  any  sham  or  spurious  transaction. 

BOHBA  (a  word  derived  from  the  Wu-i  hills  in  the  Fuhkien 
province  of  China,  b  being  substituted  forVTor  K),  a  kind  of 
black  tea  iq.v.),  or,  in  the  x8th  and  eariy  19th  centuries,  tea 
generally,  as  in  Pope's  line,  "  So  past  her  time  'twizt  residing 
and  bobtt."  Later  the  name  ^*  bohea  **  has  been  applied  to  an 
inferior  quality  of  tea  grown  late  in  the  season. 

BOHEMIA'  (Ger.  Bdkmen,  Czech  Cecky,  Lat  Bohemia),  a 
kingdom  and  crownland  of  Austria,  bounded  N.E.  by  Prussian 
Silesia,  S.E.  by  Moravia  and  Lower  Austria,  S.  by  Upper  Austria, 
S.W.  by  Bavaria  and  N.  W.  by  Saxony.  It  has  an  area  of  10,060 
sq.  m.,  or  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  forms  the 
prindpal  province  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Situated  in  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  European  continent,  at  about  equal 
distance  from  all  the  European  seas,  enclosed  by  hi^  moon- 
tains,  and  neverthdess  easily  accessible  through  Moravia  from 
the  Danubian  plain  and  opened  by  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
(jerman  plain,  Bohemia  was  bound  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
cultural  devdopment  of  Europe.  It  became  early  the  scene  of 
important  historical  events,  the  avenue  and  junction  of  the 
migration  of  peoples;  and  it  forms  the  borderland  between  the 
(German  and  Slavonic  worids. 

Geography. — ^Bohemia  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  rhomb,  of 
whidi  the  northernmost  place,  Buchberg,  just  above  Hain^»ach, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  farthest  n<»th  in  the  whole  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  From  an  orographic  point  of  view, 
Bohonia  constitutes  amongst  the  Austrian  provinces  a  separate 
massif,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  mountain  ranges:  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  BOhmerwald  or  Bohemian  Forest;  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  Erzgebirge  or  Ore  Mountains;  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Riesengebirge  or  Giant  Mountains  and  other  ranges  of  the 
Sudetes.    The  Bfihmerwald,  which,  like  its  paralid  range,  the 

>  As  a  guide  to  the  Eoglish-speakiiig  reader,  the  foDowing  notes 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Boheniian  names  are  appended.  The  Czech 
(vjech)  alphabet  ia  the  same  as  the  English,  with  the  omiasion  of  the 
lettera  q,  w  and  x.  Certain  letters,  however,  vary  in  pronunciation, 
and  are  distinguished  bv  diacritical  marks,  a  device  orginated  by 
John  Huss.  The  vowels  Ol  e,  i,  (y).  o,  u,  are  pronounced  as  in 
Italian;  but  S— Eng.  y{  in  *'  yet,"  ana  fl»E.ng.  00. 

The  consonants,  l>,  d.  f,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  v,  z,  are  as  In  English; 


Germ,  ch;  j MEng.  y,  but  is  not  pronounced  befored,  m,  a.  Accents 
on  vowels  lengthen  them;  on  d  and  t  they  are  softening  marics. 
H  is  always  pronounced  in  Czech.  At  the  end  of  words  and  before 
k  and  t  it-Genn.  ch;  in  other  places,  as  in  bakmo  (oiorass)  Its 
pronundatton  is  somewhat  softer. 
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Sttdetes,  has  a  general  diiection  Cram  S.E.  to  N.W.,  is  divided 
by  the  pass  of  Neumark  into  two  parts.  The  northern  part  (Czech 
Cesky  Les)  attains  in  the  massif  of  Czerkov  an  altitude  of  3300  ft., 
but  the  southern  part  (Czech  Sunutpo)  is  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  and  tlie  most  picturesque  part  of  the  range,  including 
on  the  Bohemian  side  the  Osser  (4053  ft.)  and  the  PlOckenstein 
(4513  ft.),  although  the  highest  peak,  the  Arber  (4372),  a  in 
Bavaria.  The  beauty  of  this  range  of  mountains  consists  in  its 
pure  crystalline  torrents,  in  the  numerous  blue  lakes  of  its  valleys, 
and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  forests  of  oak  and  pine  with 
which  its  udes  are  covered.  The  pass  of  Neumark,  called  also 
the  paas  of  Neugedein,  has  always  been  the  principal  approach 
to  Bohemia  from  Germany.  It  stretches  towards  the  east,  above 
the  small  town  of  Taus  (Czech  DomaUke,  once  called  Tukoil, 
i,e.  the  Fortress),  and  is  the  place  where  some  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  in  the  history  of  Bohemia  were  fought.  Here  in  the  first 
half  of  the- 7th  century  Samo  repulsed  the  invading  hordes  of 
the  AvaiSy  which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  newly- 
settled  SLavom'c  inhabitants;  here  also  Wratislas  IL  defeated 
the  (}erman  emperor  Henry  HI.  in  a  two-days'  battle  (August 
sa  and  33,  1040).  It  was  in  the  same  place  that  the  Hussites 
gained  in  1431  one  of  their  greatest  victories  against  a  German 
army  of  crusaders,  and  another  similar  German  army  was  van- 
quished  here  by  CSeorge  of  PodSbrad. 

The  Erzgebirge  (Czech  Rudo  HorO,  which  form  the  north-west 
frontier,  have  an  average  altitude  oi  2600  ft,  and  as  their 
highest  point,  the  Keilberg  (4080  ft).  The  numerous  mining 
villages,  the  great  number  <^  cultivated  areas  and  the  easy 
passes,  traversed  by  good  roads,  give  those  mountains  in  many 
places  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  undulating  plain.  Several  of  the 
villages  are  built  very  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and 
one  of  them,  Gottesgab  (pop.  about  1500  ),  lies  at  an  altitude  oi 
3345  ft,  the  highest  place  in  Bohemia  tnd  central  (jermany. 
To  the  west  the  Erzgebirge  combine  through  the  Elstergebirge 
with  the  Fichtelgebirge,  which  in  their  turn  are  united  with  the 
Bflhmerwald  through  the  plateau  of  Waldsaasen.  To  the  east 
the  Erzgebirge  are  separated  from  the  Elbsandsteingebirge  by 
the  Nollendorf  pass,  traversed  by  the  andent  military  route  to 
Saxony;  it  was  the  route  followed  by  Napoleon  L  after  the 
battle  of  Dresden  (18x3).  To  the  south  stretches  the  "  Ther- 
mopylae of  Bohemia,"  (he  scene  of  the  battle  oi  Kulm  and 
Arbnau.  A  little  farther  to  the  east  the  Elbe  escapes  into 
Saxony  at  the  lowest  point  in  Bohemia  (alt  367  ft).  The  north- 
east frontier  is  formed  by  the  Sudetes,  which  comprise  the 
LausitzergebirgB  (2500  ft.),  the  IsergeUrge  (with  the  highest 
peak,  the  Tafelfichte,  3683  ft),  the  Jeschkengebirge  (3322  ft), 
and  the  Rieaengebirge.  The  Rieaengebirge  (Czech  Kroknosi) 
are,  after  the  Alps,  among  the  highest  mountains  of  central 
Europe,  and  attain  in  the  Schneekbppe  an  altitude  of  5264  ft. 
The  last  groups  of  the  Sudetes  in  Bohemia  are  the  Heuscheuerge- 
birge  (3532  ft)  and  the  Adlergebirge  (3664  ft).  The  fourth  side 
of  the  rhomb  is  formed  by  the  so-called  Bohemian-Mora^an 
HHls,  a  pUteau  or  broad  series  of  low  hills,  composed  <A  primitive 
rocks,  and  attaining  in  some  |daces  an  altitude  ct  2500  ft 

The  interior  of  Bohemia  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a 
deep  basin;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  an  undulatiiig  plateau, 
over  1000  ft  high,  formed  by  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
gradually  slope  down  from  south  to  north.  Its  lowest-lying 
points  are  not  in  the  middle  but  in  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe,  and  the  country  can  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line 
passing  through  Hohenmauth-Prague-Komotau.  The  part 
lying  to  the  south  of  this  line  can  be  designated  as  hi^^iland,  and 
only  the  part  north  of  it  as  lovdand.  Tbt  mountain-ranges  <A 
the  interior  of  Bohemia  are  the  Brdywald  (2798  ft)  in  the  middle; 
the  Tepler  Gebirge  (2657  ft.),  the  Karsbader  Gebirge  (3057  ft.) 
and  the  Kaiserwald  (3238  ft),  in  the  north-west  part;  while  the 
northern  comer  is  occupied  by  the  Mittclgebirge  (2739  ft),  a 
volcanic  massif,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  l^be. 

Bohemia  belongs  to  the  watershed  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises 
within  the  territory  and  receives  on  the  right  the  tser  and  the 
Polzen,  and  on  the  left  the  Adlcr;  the  Eger  with  its  affluent  the 
Tepl;  the  Bida  and  the  Moldau.    But  the  principal  river  of 


Bohemia,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  the  Moldan  (Cach 
Kiitafo),  not  the  Elbe.  A  glance  at  the  hydrographic  structttre 
of  Bohemia,  which  is  of  such  a  striking  regularity,  shows  us  that 
the  Moldau  is  the  main  stem,  while  the  Elbe  and  the  other  rivers 
are  only  lateral  branches;  moreover,  the  Elbe  below  Melnik, 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Moldau,  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  Moldau.  Besides,  the  Moldau  is  the  principal 
commercial  artery  of  the  country,  being  navigable  below  Budweis, 
while  the  Upper-Elbe  is  not  navigable;  its  basin  (11,890  sq.  bl) 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Elbe,  and  its  width  and  depth 
are  also  greater.  It  has  a  length  of  270  m.,  47  m.  longer  than 
the  Upper-Elbe,  but  it  runs  throu^  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
in  which  there  is  neither  road  nor  railway,  extending  from  above 
Budweis  to  about  15  m.  south  of  Prague.  The  Moldau  receives 
on  the  right  the  Luiniza  and  the  Sazawa  and  on  the  left  the 
Wottawa  and  the  Beraun.  The  Beraun  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Mies  with  the  Radbusa,  Angel  and  Usiawa,  and  is  the 
third  most  important  river  of  the  country.  There  are  only  a  few 
lakes,  which  are  mostly  found  at  high  altitudes. 

ClimaU. — Bohemia  has  a  continental,  generally  healthy 
climate,  which  varies  much  in  different  ^nuIs  of  the  country. 
It  is  mildest  in  the  centre,  whoe,  e.g.  at  Prague,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  48-^  F.  The  rainfall  varies  also  according  to  the 
districts,  the  rainy  season  being  the  summer.  Thus  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia  is  18  in.,  in  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  40  in.,  while  in  the  B5hmerwald  it  reaches  60  to  70  in. 

Agriculture. — Favoured  with  a  suitable  climate  and  iijiabited 
by  a  thriving  rural  population,  Bohemia  is  very  hii^y  developed 
in  the  matter  of  agriculture.  Over  50%  of  the  whole  area  is 
under  cultivation  and  the  s<ul  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile,  the 
best-known  regions  being  the  "  Golden  Road  "  round  Kdnig- 
grfttz,  the  "Paradise"  round  Teplitz,  and  the  ''Garden  of 
Bohemia  "  round  Leitmeritz.  The  principal  products  are  oats, 
rye,  bariey  and  wheat,  but  since  the  competition  of  Hungarian 
wheat  large  tracts  of  laind  have  been  converted  to  the  cultivation 
of  beetroot  The  potato  crop,  which  forms  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  is  great;  the  Saaz  district  is  celebrated  for  hops,  and  the 
flax  is  also  of  a  good  quality.  Fruit,  especially  plums,  is  very 
abundant  and  constitutes  a  great  article  of  export  The  forests 
cover  29*01%  of  the  total  area;  meadows,  10*05,  pastures  5*05, 
and  gardens  i  35%.  Cattle-rearing  is  not  so  well  developed  as 
agriculture,  but  great  flocks  of  geese  are  reared,  especially  in 
the  south,  and  bee-cultivation  constitutes  another  important 
industry.  Pisciculture  has  been  for  centuries  successfully 
pursued  by  the  Bohemian  peasants,  and  the  attempts  recently 
made  for  Uie  rearing  of  silkworms  have  met  with  fair  success. 

Minerals, — Except  salt,  which  is  entirely  absent,  almost 
every  useful  metal  and  mineral  is  to  be  found.  First  in  import- 
ance, both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  come  lignite  and  coal. 
Some  of  the  richest  lignite  fields  in  Europe  are  found  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  Bohemia  round  BrOx,  Dux,  Falkenau, 
Ossegg  and  Teplitz.  Coal  is  mined  round  Klaidno,  Buscht^hrad, 
Pilsen,  Schlan,  Rakonitz,  Nflrschan  and  Radnitz,  the  last- 
named  place  containing  the  oldest  coal  mines  of  Bohiemia  (x7th 
century).  Iron  ores  are  found  at  KruSnahora  and  NuUc,  and 
the  principal  foundries  are  round  Kladno  and  KOni^lKaf. 
Owing  to  the  improvements  in  refining,  Bohemia  has  beoooae 
an  important  centre  of  the  iron  indust^.  Silver  is  extracted 
at  Pfibram  and  Joacfaimsthal,  but  the  aflver  mines  near  Kutten- 
hergf  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  are  now  abandoned.  Lead  is 
extracted  at  Pfibram,  tin  at  Graupen  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the  only 
place  in  Austria  where  this  metal  is  found.  Antimony  is  extracted 
at  MOleschau  near  Tabor;  uranium  and  radium  near  Joachims- 
thal;  graphite  near  Kruman  and  Budweis;  porodaln-earth  near 
Carlsbad.  Other  minerals  found  in  various  places  of  Bohemia 
are  copper,  sulphur,  cobalt,  alum,  nickel,  arsenic  and  various 
sorts  of  predous  stone,  like  the  Bohemian  garnet  (pyropc), 
and  building  stone.  A  large  amount  of  peat  is  collected, 
especially  in  the  south-west  of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  a  great 
quantity  of  asphalt 

Bohemia  possesses  over  two  hundred  mineral  qirin^,  but 
only  a  few  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.    Among  them  arc 
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of  the  moit  cdebimted  flniKnl  sprinp  in  the  worid,  socb 
H  Cubbftd,  Maricnbad,  Fnozenfthad,  Teplitz-Schdnau  and 
BflhL  Otlier  spring*  of  fanporUnce  are  PQllna,  Sedlitz  and 
SddxUu  near  BrOz;  GteaahObl  near  Carlsbad;  Liebwerda, 
Kfioipwart,  Sangerberg,  Ncudorf,  Tetadien,  Jofaannisbad, 
stoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneekoppe,  &c. 

MoMMfadwa  and  Commerce. — ^From  an  Industrial  point  of 
ivv,  Boheaiia  takes  the  first  rank  amongit  the  Austrian  pro- 
viacci,  sad  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
ceBtRs  of  Europe.  Rich  as  the  country  is  in  coal  and  iron,  and 
is  vsta  supplies  which  can  be  transformed  into  motive  power, 
tbe  inhabitants  were  not  slow  to  utilise  these  advantages^  so 
that  the  industry  of  Bohemia  made  enormous  strides  during  the 
hst  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  glass  industxy  was  mtroduced 
fno  Venice  in  the  zjth  century  and  soon  attained  a  vast  im- 
portuce;  the  factories  are  in  the  neifl^bourhood  of  the  moun- 
Uis^  where  minerals,  and  especially  silica  and  fuel,  are  plentif uL 
Ihe  finest  product,  the  crystal-g^lass,  is  made  round  Haida  and 
SbJacfafioau.  The  very  extensive  porcelain  industry  is  couoen- 
txatcd  IB  and  around  Carlsbad,  liie  teztOe  industry  stands  in 
the  faont  rank  and  is  mostly  concentrated  in  the  north-east 
oner  of  Bohemia,  round  Reichenberg,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lover  Elbe.  The  doth  manufacture  is  hxated  at  Reicheoberg; 
RBmburg  and  Thiutenau  are  the  centre  of  the  linen  industry; 
vooOea  yams  are  made  at  Aussig  and  Asch.  Lace,  which  is 
pomied  as  a  home-industry  in  the  Ersgebirge  region,  has  its 
principal  centre  at  Wetpert,  while  Strakoniu  has  the  q)edality 
flfthemaaufacture  of  red  fezes  (Turkish  caps).  The  metallurgic 
whstnes,  favoured  by  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  are 
wnyrntnted  round  the  mines.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
■nchiueiy  are  manufactured  at  Reichenberg,  Piken  and  Prague, 
smI  at  the  last-named  place  b  also  to  be  found  a  great  establish- 
■nt  for  the  prodoction  of  railway  roUlng-stocL  Sugar  refining 
a  mother  industry,  which,  although  of  recent  date,  has  had  a 
vtiy  great  devel^mient,  and  the  breweries  produce  a  beer 
vhich  ii  appreciated  all  over  the  world.  Other  important 
bnacfaes  of  industry  are>-the  manufacture -of  chemicals  at 
Aafoe  and  Aussig;  pencils  at  Budweis;  musical  instnmicnts 
It  Gradits  and  ScbOnbach;  paper,  leather,  dyeing  aqd  calico- 
pnoting.  Hand-in-hand  with  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
cmatiy  goes  its  commercial  development,  which  is  stimulated 
hf  an  eitensrve  raflway  system,  good  roads  and  navigable 
mm.  The  centre  of  the  railway  system,  which  had  in  1898 
t  kagth  of  tome  3500  m.,  or  30%  of  the  total  length  of  the 
Aetiiui  raSways,  is  Prague;  and  through  the  Elbe  Bohemia 
kM  eny  access  to  the  sea  for  its  export  trade. 

?fiielim  amd  Admmistratien,'—BchevuA  had  in  1900  a 
popohtion  of  6^318,980,  which  corresponds  to  3x5  inhabitants 
persquaremfle.  As  regards  numbeis,  it  occupies  the  second  pla^ 
iBog«st  the  Austrian  provinces,  coming  after  Galida,  and  as 
Rpnh  density  of  population  it  stands  third,  SOcsia  and  Lower 
AaRria,  whach  contains  Vienna,  standing  hijsher.  In  1800  the 
popabtion  was  a  little  over  3,000,00a  According  to  nationality, 
itioat  35%  are  Germans  and  65%  Czechs.  The  Czechs  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  south  and  south-east 
Rpoa,  wfa3c  t]i«k  Germans  are  concentrated  near  its  borders, 
c^cQaOy  in  the  north  and  west,  and  are  also  found  all  over 
the  coontry  in  tbe  large  towns.  Besides,  there  are  numerous 
GenBaa-spcakxng  endavcs  situated  in  purely  Czech  dbtricts; 
•B  the  other  hand,  the  Czechs  have  shown  a  tendency  to  invade 
the  purely  German  mining  and  manufacturing  dbtricts.  Not- 
vitlataadittg  its  rich  natural  resources  and  its  great  industrial 
^whjpment.  Bohemia  sends  out  a  steady  flow  of  emigrants, 
•ha  cither  settle  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  in 
Gciaaay  and  in  Russia,  or  cross  the  Atlantic  to  America.  To 
the  RoiBan  Catholic  Church  belong  96%  of  the  total  population; 
m  divided  into  the  archbbhopric  of  Prague,  and  the 
of  Budweis.  Rfiniggrltz  and  Leitmeritz. 

F'dmatiun  b  well  advanced,  and  Bohemia  has  the  lowest 
pvoportieii  of  illiterates  amon^t  the  Austrian  provinces.  At 
'of  the  educational  establishments  stand  the  two 
at  Plragoe.  one  German  and  the  other  Caech. 


Bohemia  sends  130  deputies  to  the  Rdchsrat  at  Vienna;  the 
local  diet,  to  which  belong  ex  qfido  the  archbishop,  the  three 
bishops,  and  the  two  rectors  of  the  universities,  ooubts  of 
242  members.  For  adminbtrative  purposes  Bohenua  b  divided 
into  ninety-four  dbtricts  and  two  autonomous  municipalities, 
Prague  (pop.  »<HA7^)f  the  capital,  and  Reichenberg  (34.204). 
Other  important  towns  are  Pilsen  (68,292),  Budweb  (39,360), 
Aussig  (37>>55)f  Schdnau  (24,110),  Eger  (23,665),  Wamsdorf 
(21,150),  BrOz  (21,525),  Gabions  (21,086),  Asch  (18,675).  Kladno 
(18,600),  Pardubitz  (17,029),  Saaz  (16,168),  Komotau  (15,925), 
Kolin  (15,025),  Kuttenberg  (i4,799)>  TVautenau  (i4,777), 
Carbbad  (14,640),  Pfibram  (13,576),  Jungbunzlau  (13,479). 
Leitmeritz  (13,07 5)»  Chrudim  (13.017).  Dux  (11.921),  Boden- 
bach  (10,782),  Tabor  (10,692),  BOhmisch-Ldpa  (10,674),  Rum- 
burg  (10,382),  Weipert  (10,037). 

See  F.  Umbuft.  Dit  lAtider  Osterreick-Untams  js  Wort  und  BOd, 

its  vob.,  Vbnna.  1881-1889),  voL  vii.;.  Mikowec.  AUertimer  mid 
}tnkwardigkeiten  Bfikmem's  (a  vols..  Prague.  1859-1865) ;  F.  Rjvn4£, 
ReiukamdhmtkfUr  darKimiinick B^kmen  (Prague,  1882).  very  useful 
for  its  numerous  and  detailed  historical  notes.  (O.  Ba.) 

HlSTOlY 

The  country  derives  its  name  from  the  Boil,  a  Celtic  tribe 
which  in  the  earliest  hbtorical  period  inhabited  part  of  the  bad. 
According  to  very  ancient  traditions  accepted  by  the  modem 
hbtorbns  of  Bohemia,  the  Boil,  whose  capital  was  called 
Boiohemum,  were  weakened  by  continual  warfare  with  neigli- 
bouring  tribes,  and  finally  subdued  by  the  Teutonic  tribe  of  the 
MarcomannI  (about  12  B.c).  The  Marcomannl  were  afterwards 
expelled  by  other  Teutonic  tribes,  and  eventually  Bohonia  was 
conquered  by  Slavic  tribes,  of  whom  the  Cechs  (see  Czxcb) 
were  the  most  important.  The  date  of  the  arrival  it  the  Cechs 
in  Bohemb  b  very  uncertain,  and  the  scanty  references  to  the 
country  in  classical  and  Byzantine  writers  are  rather 
misleading  than  otherwise.  Recent  archaeological 
research  has  proved  the  exbtenoe  of  Sbvic  inhabitants 
in  Bohenua  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  Cechs  appear  to  have  become  the  masters  of  the  country 
in  the  5th  •century.  Tbe  first  of  their  rulers  mentioned  in 
hbtory  b  Samo,  who  b  stated  to  have  defeated  the  Avars,  a 
Turanian  tribe  which  had  for  a  time  obtained  the  overlordship 
over  Bohemia.  Samo  also  defeated  the  Franks  in  a  great  battle 
that  took  place  at  Wogatisburg  (630),  probably  near  the  site 
of  the  present  town  oi  Eger.  After  the  death  of  Samo  the  his- 
tory of  Bohenua  again  becomes  absolutely  obscure  for  about  130 
years.  The  next  events  that  are  recorded  by  the  oldest  chroniclers, 
such  as  Cosmaa,  refer  to  the  foundation  of  a  Bohenuan  prin- 
cipality by  Krok  (or  Crocus)  and  hb  daughter  Libuasa.  The 
latter  b  said  to  have  married  Pfemysl,  a  peasant  who  was  found 
ploughing  hb  field— ^  legend  that  b  common  in  most  Sbvic 
countries.  Beginning  with  thb  semi-mythic  ruler,  the  ancient 
chroniclers  have  constructed  a  continuous  Ibt  of  Pfemyslide 
princes.  Neither  tbe  deeds  attributed  to  these  princes  nor  the 
dates  ci  their  reigns  can  be  considered  as  hbtorical. 

From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christbnity  into  Bohemia 
the  hbtory  of  the  country  becomes  less  obscure.  The  first 
attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  undoubtedly  came 
from  Germany.  They  met  with  little  success,  as 
innate  dbtrust  of  the  Germans  naturally  rencbred  the 
Bohemians  unfavourable  to  a  creed  which  reached  them  from 
the  realm  of  their  western  nei^bours.  Matters  were  different 
when  Christianity  approached  them  from  Moravia,  where  its 
doctrine  had  been  taught  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius— Greek 
monks  from  Thessalonica.  About  the  year  873  the  Bohemian 
prince  Bofivoj  was  baptized  by  Methodius,  and  the  Bohemians 
now  rapidly  adopted  the  Christian  faith.  Of  the 
rulers  of  Bohemia  the  most  famous  at  thb  period  was  J^ 
Wenceslas,  sumamed  the  Holy,  who  in  935  was 
murdered  by  hb  brother  Boleslav,  and  who  was  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  Wenceslas  had  been  an 
ally  of  Germany,  hb  murder  resulted  in  a  war  with  that  country, 
in  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  scanty  records  of  the  time. 
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Bokslmv,  the  brother  and  sucoesaor  of  Wenoeslai,  was  on  the 
whole  succttsfuL  During  the  xeigns  of  Boleslav  and  his  son, 
Bolnttr     Boleslav  11.,  Bohemia  extended  its  frontieit  in  several 

directions.  Boleslav  II.  indeed  established  his  rule 
oot  only  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  also  over  a  huge  part 
of  Silesia,  and  over  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  now  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galida.  Like  most  Slavic  states  at  this  and  even 
a  later  period,  the  great  Bohemian  empire  of  Boleslav  II.  did  not 
endure  long.  Boleslav  III.,  son  of  Boleslav  II.,  lost  all  his 
foreign  possessions  to  Bolnlav  the  Great,  king  of  Poland. 
During  his  reign  Bohemia  was  involved  in  constant  dvil  war, 
caused  by  the  dissensions  between  Boleslav  III.  and  his  brothers 
Jaromir  and  Ulrick.  Though  the  prince  succeeded  in  expelling 
his  brothers  from  the  country,  his  cruelty  induced  the  Bohemians 
to  dethrone  him  and  to  choose  as  their  ruler  the  Polish  prince 
yy^l^^.     Vladivoj,  brother  of  Boleslav  the  Great,  and  son  of  the 

Bohemian  princess  Dubravka  (Dobrawa).  Vladivoj 
attempted  to  strengthen  his  hold  over  Bohemia  by  securing  the 
aid  of  Germany.  He  consented  not  only  to  continue  to  pay  the 
tribute  which  the  Germans  had  aheady  obtained  from  several 
previous  rulers  of  Bohemia,  but  also  to  become  a  vassal  of 
the  German  empire  and  to  receive  the  German  title  of  duke. 
This  sute  continued  when  after  the  death  of  Vladivoj  the 
Pfemyslide dynasty  wasrestored.  ThePfemysIideprinceBfetislav 
^l^auarL  '*  (><'37~ioS5)  restored  the  former  power  of  Bohemia, 

and  again  added  Moravia,  Silesia  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Poland  to  the  Bohemian  dominions.  To  obviate  the 
incessant  struggles  which  had  endangered  the  land  at  every 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  Bfctislav,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles, 
decreed  that  the  oldest  member  of  the  house  of  Pfemysl  shoiild 
be  the  ruler  of  Bohemia.  Bfetislav  was  therefore  succeeded 
first  by  his  eldest  son  SpitihnCv,  and  then  by  his  second  son 
Vratisiavi 

In  1088  Vratislav  obtained  the  title  of  king  from  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  struggle  with  the  papal 

see  which  is  known  as  the  contest  about  investitures. 

Though  the  title  of  king  was  only  conferred  on  Vratislav 

personally,  the  German  king,  Conrad  III.,  conferred 

on  the  Bohemian  prince  Sobeslav  (1x3^1140)  the 
title  of  hereditary  cupbearer  of  the  Empiro,  thus  granting  a 
certain  influence  on  the  election  of  the  emperors  to  Bohei^, 
which  hitherto  had  only  obligations  towards  the  Empire  but  no 
part  in  its  government.  In  X156  the  emperor  Frederick  L 
Barbarossa  ceded  Upper  Lusatia  to  the  Bohemian  prince 
Vladislav  II.,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  on  condition 
of  his  taking  part  in  Frederick's  Italian  campaigns.  It  was 
intended  that  that  title  should  henceforth  be  hereditary,  but 
it  again  fell  into  abeyaiice  during  the  strug^es  between  the 
Pfemyshde  princes  which  followed  the  abdication  of  Vladislav 
in  1173. 

The  consequences  of  these  constant  internal  struggles  were 
twofold;  the  German  influence  became  stronger,  and  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  declined,  as  the  nobility  on  whose  support 
the  competitors  for  the  crown  were  obliged  to  rely  constantly 
obtained  new  privileges.  In  xiq7  Pfemysl  Ottakar  became 
undisputed  ruler  of  Bohemia,  and  he  was  crowned  as  king  in  the 
following  year.  The  royal  title  of  the  Bohemian  sovereigns 
was  continued  uninterruptedly  from  that  date.  Wenceslas  I. 
(1130- 1253)  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Bohemia  without 
opposition.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  troubled  by  internal 
QUgljg.a.  ^is^i^    Wenccslas's  son,  Pfemysl  Ottakar  II.,  who 

under  the  sovereignty  of  his  father  ruled  Moravia, 
became  for  a  time  the  chief  leader  of  the  nudoontents. 
A  reconciliation  between  son  and  father,  however,  took  place 
before  the  hitter's  death.  Pfemysl  Ottakar  II.  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Bohemia's  kings.  He  had  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  obtained  possession  of  the  archduchies  of  Austria,  and, 
about  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  the 
nobility  of  Styria  also  recognized  him  as  their  ruler.  These 
extensions  of  his  dominions  involved  Pfemysl  Ottakar  II.  in 
repeated  wars  with  Hungary.  In  1260  he  decisively  defeated 
Bda,  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  great  battle  of  Kicssenbruxm. 


After  this  -victory  Ottakar*!  power  rose  to  fts  greatest  height. 
He  now  obtained  possession  of  Caiinthia,  Istria  and  parts  of 
nmthem  Italy.  His  possessions  extended  from  the  Giaat 
Mountains  in  Bohemia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  induded  almost  all 
the  parts  of  the  present  Habsburg  empire  west  of  the 
His  contemporaries  called  Ottakar  "  the  man  of  gold  ** 
of  his  great  wealth,  or  "  the  man  of  iron  "  because  of  his  mili- 
tary power.  From  political  rather  than  racial  causes  Ottakar 
favowed  the  immigration  of  Germans  into  his'  dominions,  He 
hoped  to  find  in  the  German  townsmen  a  counteipoise  to  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Bohemian  jiobility.  In  1273 
Rudolph,  count  of  Habsburg,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  German  crown  had  previously  been 
offered  to  Ottakar,  but  that  he  had  refused  it.  Several  causes, 
among  others  his  Slavic  nationality,  which  was  likdy  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Germans,  contributed  to  his  dedsaoo. 
As  Rudolph  immediatdy  daimed  as  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Empiro 
most  of  the  lands  hdd  by  Ottakar,  war  was  inevitaUe.  Ottakar 
was  deserted  by  many  of  his  new  subjects,  and  even  by  part  oC 
the  Bohemian  nobility.  He  was  therefore  unable  to  resist 
the  German  king,  and  was  oUiged  to  surrender  to  him  aD  his 
lands  except  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  to  reoognixe  Rudolph 
as  his  overlord.  New  dissensions  between  the  two  sovereigns 
broke  out  almost  immediatdy.  In  1278  Ottakar  invaded  the 
Austrian  duchies,  now  under  the  rule  of  Rudolph,  but  was 
defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Durnkrut  on  the  Marchfdd. 

Ottakar's  son,  Wenceslas  II.,  was  only  seven  years  of  %git  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  Otto  of  Brandenburg,  a  nephew  of 
Ottakar,  for  a  time  governed  Bohemia  mm  guardian  of  wm^^^ 
the  yotmg  sovereign.  Otto's  rule  was  very  ux^wpular,  |^  j^ 
an  insurrection  broke  out  against  him,  and  Bohemia 
was  for  a  time  in  a  state  <rf  complete  anarchy.  The  oountry 
was  at  last  padfied  through  the  intervention  of  Ru<felph  oi 
Habsburg,  and  at  the  age  of  twdve  Wenceslas  became  iwmlnal 
ruler  of  the  country.  All  power  was,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
2^vis  of  Falkenstein,  one  of  the  great  Bohemian  nobles,  who 
had  married  the  king's  mother,  Kunegunda.  The  power  of 
Zavis  at  last  became  invidiouii  to  the  king,  by  whose  order  he 
was  beheaded  in  1290b  Wenceslas,  thou^  oxdy  nineteen  years 
of  age,  henceforth  governed  Bohemia  himself,  and  his  short 
rdgn  was  a  period  of  great  happiness  for  the  country.  Poland 
also  accepted  the  rule  of  Wenceslas  and  the  Hungarian  crown 
was  offered  to  him.  Towards  the  tsnd  of  his  reign  Wenceslas 
became  involved  in  war  with  Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,. after* 
wards  king  of  the  Romans.  While  preparing  to  invade  Austria. 
Wenceslas  died  suddenly  (r305).  His  son  and  snoccssor, 
Wenceslas  III.,  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  only 
ruled  over  Bohemia  for  one  3rear.  While  plaiming  a  warlike 
expedition  against  Poland,  on  which  country  the  B<diemiaa 
sovereigns  now  again  maintained  their  daim,  he  was  muMcred 
by  unknown  assassins  (1306).  With  him  ended  the  nde  of  the 
Pfemyslide  dynasty  over  Bohemia. 

Albert,  king  of  the  Romans,  declared  that  Bohemia  was  a 
vacant  fief  of  the  Empire,  and,  mainly  by  intimidation,  induced 
the  Bohemians  to  dect  his  son  Rudolph  as  their  sovereign; 
but  Rudolph  died  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year.  Thou|^  the 
Habsburg  princes  at  this  period  already  didmed  a  hereditary 
rii^t  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  the  Bohemians  determined  to 
maintain  their  right  of  decting  thdr  sovereign,  and  they  chose 
Henry,  duke  of  Carinthia,  who  had  nuirried  a  dau^ter  of  King 
Wenceslas  II.  Henry  soon  became  unpopular,  as  he  was  aocuaed 
of  unduly  favouring  the  German  settlers  in  Bohemia.  It  was 
dedded  to  depose  him,  and  the  choice  of  the  Bohemians  nuw 
fell  on  John  of  Luxemburg,  son  of  Henry,  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  Luxemburg  dynasty  henceforth  ruled 
over  Bohemia  up  to  the  time  of  its  extinction  at  the 
death  of  Sigismund  (1437).  Though  Ring  John,  by 
his  marriage  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  a  dau^ter 
ccslas  II.,  became  more  dosdy  connected  with  Bohemia,  he 
does  not  a^iear  to  have  fdt  much  interest  in  that  country 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  In  other  lands,  his  camnaigns  ranging 
from  Italy  in  the  south  to  Lithuania  in  the  nortn.    It  N*-iirif 
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proverbial  "  tlut  nothmg  could  be  done  in  the  vorld  without 
the  hdp  of  God  and  of  the  king  of  Bohemia."  The  policy  of 
John  vaa  founded  on  a  close  alliance  with  France,  the  country 
(or  irhidi  be  fdt  roost  sympathy.  Fighting  as  an  ally  of  Fiance 
be  fdl  at  the  battle  of  Cr£cy  (1346). 

He  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Bohemia  by  his  son  Charles, 
nkm  the  Gennan  electors  had  pxeviously  elected  as  their 
sovereign  at  Rense  (1546).  Charles  proved  one  of  the 
22h&  greatest  nileis  of  Bohemia,  where  hb  memory  is  still 
revered.  Prague  was  his  favourite  residence,  and  by 
tbe  foundation  of  the  tuni  misto  (new  town)  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  city,  which  now  had  three  times  its  former  extent,  and  soon 
also  trebled  its  population.  He  also  added  greatly  to  the 
impoxtance  of  the  city  by  founding  the  famous  university  of 
Ptagnc.  Chauks  succeeded  in  re-establishing  order  in  Bohemia. 
TIk  axmtry  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state  in  consequence 
of  fends  that  were  incessant  during  the  reign  of  John,  who 
M  almost  always  been  absent  from  Bohemia.  Charles  also 
Utemptcd  to  codify  the  <^)acure  and  contradictory  laws  of 
ficheisia;  but  this  attempt  failed  through  the  resistance  of 
the  powerful  nobility  of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of 
Guiles,  the  first  symptoms  of  that  movement  in  favour  of 
daadi  reform  that  afterwards  acquired  a  world-wide  import- 
ance, a[q}eared  in  Bohemia.  As  diaries  has  often  been  accused 
ol  ufidae  subserviency  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  should  be  mcn- 
tkacd  that  he  granted  his  protection  to  several  priests  who 
faiPQved  the  cause  of  church  reform.  In  his  foreign  policy 
Chaiks  differed  from  his  father.  Hie  relations  with  France 
Sndually  became  colder,  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign  Charles 
favoured  an  alliance  with  England;  he  died  in  1378  at  the 
ife  of  sixty-two,  prematurely  oJiausted  by  arduous  work. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslas,  who  was  then 
SBvcDtecn  years  of  age.  His  reign  marks  the  declme  of  the  rule 
of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  over  Bohemia.  He  was 
a  weak  and  incapable  sovereign,  but  the  very  ex- 
aggerated accusations  against  him,  which  are  found 
pradpally  in  the  works  of  older  historians,  are  mainly  due  to 
the  fut  that  the  king  and  to  a  larger  extent  his  queen,  Sophia, 
far  a  time  furthered  the  cause  of  church  reform,  thus  incurring 
the  dflpleasure  of  Romanist  writers.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  R)gB  of  Wenceslas  a  continual  strug^e  took  place  between 
the  \a^  and  the  powerful  Bohemian  nobles,  who  indeed  twice 
iaficiMned  their  sovereign.  Wenceslas  also  became  involved 
B  a  dispute  with  the  archbishop,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  tk  famous  John  of  Nepomuk. 

Ihc  later  part  of  the  reign  of  Wenceslas  b  a  record  of  incipient 
R^oos  conflici.  The  hold  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Bohemia 
had  already  been  weakened  during  the  reign  of  King 
27"  Charles  by  attacks  on  the  immorality  of  the  clergy, 
jhnh&  which  proceeded  from  pious  priests  such  as  Mili£  and 
Waldhauser.  ThA  church  sdiism,  during  which  the 
nval  pontilb  assailed  each  other  with  all  the  wild  threats  and 
ehjorgations  of  medieval  theological  strife,  necessarily  alienated 
the  Bohemians  to  a  yet  greater  extent.  Almost  the  whole 
Bohemian  nation  therefore  espoused  the  cause  of  Huss  iq.v,). 
Waceshs  on  the  occasion  of  these  disputes  displayed  the 
vcakncss  and  irresolution  that  always  characterized  him,  but 
Qtteea  Sophia  openly  favoured  the  cause  of  Huss,  who  for  some 
ticsc  was  her  confessor.  Huss  was  tried  before  the  ooundl 
of  Constance  (f  .v.),  to  which  he  had  proceeded  with  a  letter  of 
safe  cDoduct  given  by  Wenceslas's  brother  Sigismund,  king  of 
the  Romans.  He  was  declared  a  heretic  and  btimt  on  the  6th 
«f  Jo] J 1415.  The  inevitable  and  immediate  result  6[  this  event 
«as  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  in  Bohemia,  where  Hubs  was 
greatly  revered  by  the  large  majority  of  the  population.  The 
Boblei  of  Bohemia  and  M onvia  met  at  Prague  on  the  2nd  of 
September  141 5i  u)d  sent  to  the  council  the  famed  ProUS" 
tstie  Bekemenm^  bx  which  they  strongly  protested  against  the 
OBctttioD  of  Huss, "  a  good,  just  and  catholic  man  who  had  for 
BBsy  yean  been  favourably  known  in  the  Kingdom  by  his  life, 
ooadoa  and  fame,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of  no  offence." 
Tbrif  fiKthcr  dedazed  that  all  who  affirmed  that  horesy  existed 


in  Bohemia  were  "liars,  vile  traitors  and  calumniaton  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  worst  of  all  heretics,  full  of  all  evil, 
sons  of  the  deviL"  They  finally  suted  "  that  they  would  defend 
the  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  its  pious,  humble  and  stead- 
fast preachers  at  the  cost  of  their  blood,  scorning  all  fear  and 
all  human  decrees  that  might  be  contrary  to  them."'  This 
protest  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Roman  church, 
and  marks  the  begiiming  of  the  Hussite  wars.  The  council, 
indeed,  sununoned  the  nobles  before  its  tribunal,  but  they 
refused  to  appear.  A  large  number  of  the  nobles  and  knights 
who  had  met  at  Prague  formed  a  confederacy  and  declared 
that  they  consented  to  freedom  of  prea^ching  the  word  of  God 
on  their  estates,  that  they  declined  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  but  would  obey  the  Bohemian 
bishops  and  a  future  pope  lawfully  elected.  Meanwhile  they 
declared  the  university  of  Prague  the  supreme  authority  in  aU 
matters  of  religion.  The  members  of  the  confederacy  attempted, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  King  Wenceslas  to  become  their 
leader.  The  Romanist  nobles,  who  were  not  numerous,  but 
some  of  whom  owned  vast  estates,  now  also  formed  a  confederacy, 
pledging  themselves  to  support  the  pope  and  the  council.  After 
the  dosing  of  the  council  in  14x8,  Sigismund,  who— Wenceslas 
being  childless — ^was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  sent  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  which  was  practically  a  manifesto  addressed 
to  the  Bohemian  people.  He  threatened  with  the  severest 
penalties  all  who  should  continue  to  resist  the  authority  of 
Rome.  Wenceslas  maintained  the  vacillating  attitude  that 
was  characteristic  of  his  whole  reign,  though  Queen  Sophia  still 
extended  her  protection  to  the  reformers.  By  doing  this,  indeed, 
she  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Church  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
an  act  of  accusation  against  her  was  drawn  up  at  the  council 
of  Constance.  Intimidated  by  his  brother,  Wenceslas  now 
attempted  to  stem  the  current  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Huss  many  priests  who  refused 
to  administw  communion  in  the  two  kinds — now  the  prindpal 
tenet  of  the  adherents  of  Huss— had  been  expelled  from  their 
parishes.  Wenceslas  decreed  that  they  should  be  reinstated, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  hesitation  that  he  even  permitted 
that  religious  services  according  to  the  Utraqubt  doctrine  should 
be  hdd  in  three  of  the  churches  of  Prague.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  reformers  left  Ptague  and  formed  the  party  known 
as  the  Taborites,  from  the  town  of  Tabor  which  became  their 
centre.  Troubles  soon  broke  out  at  Prague.  When  on  the 
30th  of  July  14x9,  the  Hussite  priest,  John  of  Zelivo,  was  leading 
a  procession  through  the  streets  of  league,  stones  wen  thrown 
at  him  and  his  followers  from  the  town  hall  of  the  "  new  town." 
The  Hussites,  led  by  John  2i2ka  (9.V.),  stormed  the  town-hall  and 
threw  the  magistrates  from  its  windows.  On  receiving  the  news 
of  these  riots  King  Wenceslas  was  immcdiatdy  seized  by  an 
attack  of  apoplexy;  a  second  fit  on  the  x6th  of  August  ended 
his  life. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  caused  renewed  rioting  in 
Prague  and  many  Other  Bohemian  dties,  from  which  many 
Germans,  mostly  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  expelled.  Finally  a  temporary  truoe  was  oon- 
duded,  and,  early  in  the  following  year,  Sigismund, 
who  now  claimed  the  Bohemian  crown  as  successor  of  his  brother, 
arrived  at  Kutna  Hon  (Kuttenberg).  Pope  Martin  V.  on  the 
xst  of  March  1410  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Bohemia,  and 
crusaders  from  all  parts  of  Europe  joined  Sigismund's  anny. 
"  On  the  30th  day  of  June  the  Hungarian  king,  Sigismund,  with 
a  large  army  consisting  of  men  of  various  countries,  as  well  as  of 
Bohemians,  occupied  the  castle  of  Prague,  determined  to  con- 
cpier  the  dty,  which  they  considered  a  heretical  community 
because  they  used  the  sacred  chalice  and  accepted  other  evan- 
gelical truths."*  But  the  attempt  of  the  crusaders  to  conquer 
Prague  failed,  and  after  an  attack  by  them  on  the  Vitkov 
(now  Zizkoy)  hill  had  been  repulsed  by  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  Taborites,  led  by  2i|ka,  Sigismund  determined  to  abandon 

*  ProleslaHo  Bokemcmm,  frequently  printed  in  Engfiah  and 
Gennan,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  original. 

*  Laurence  of  BVeaova's  (contemporary)  Kranika  HusiUkd. 
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the  Biege  of  Prague.  An  attempt  of  Sigbnrand  to  relieve  the 
besieged  garrison  of  the  Vyiehrad  fortress  on  the  outskirts  of 
Prague  also  failed,  as  he  was  again  entirely  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  the  VySehnd  (November  i,  1420). 

Royal  authority  now  ceased  in  Bohemia.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  diet  at  Caslav  (June  x,  1431)  Sigismund  was  deposed.  It 
was  decided  that  a  Polish  prince  should  be  chosen  as  sovereign, 
and  that  meanwhile  a  provisional  government,  composed  of 
twenty  men  belonging  to  the  various  parties,  should  be  estab- 
lished. In  1422  Sigismund  again  invaded  Bohemia,  but  was 
decisively  defeated  by  2iika  at  N^meck^  Brod  (Deutschbrod). 
The  Polish  prince,  Sigismund  Korybutovii,  now  arrived  in 
Bohemia,  and  was  recognized  as  regent  by  the  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants;  but  through  the  influence  of  the  papal  see 
he  was  recalled  by  the  rulers  of  Poland  after  a  stay 
of  only  a  few  months.  After  his  departure,  civil 
war  between  the  moderate  Hussites  (Calixtincs  or 
Utraqutsts)  and  the  advanced  Taborite  party  broke  out  for  the 
first  time,  though  there  had  previously  been  isolated  disturbances 
between  them.  The  return  of  Prince  KoxybutoviC  and  the 
menace  of  a  German  invasion  soon  reum'ted  the  Bohemians, 
who  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  (Germans  at  Aussig  in 
1426.  Shortly  afterwards  Korybutovii,  who  had  taken  part 
in  this  great  victory,  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  extreme  Hussites, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  Bohemia.  All  hope  of  establishing  an 
independent  Slav  dynasty  in  Bohemia  thus  came  to  an  end. 
In  1427  several  German  princes  undertook  a  new  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  With  the  German  and  other  invaders  were  1000 
En^ish  archers,  bodyguard  to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  took  part  in  the  crusade  as  papal  legate. 
The  crusaders  were  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  both  at  Mies 
(Stfibro)  and  at  Tachau,  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  Hussites, 
and  they  fled  hurriedly  across  the  mountains  into  Bavaria. 
Though  internal  disturbances  again  broke  out,  the  Bohemians 
after  this  success  assumed  the  offensive,  and  repeatedly  invaded 
Hungary  and  the  German  sta^ 

T^  impossibility  of  conquering  Bohemia  had  now  become 
obvious,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  council  should  meet  at  Basel 
(g.v.)  to  examine  the  demands  of  the  Hussites.  The  Germans, 
however,  influenced  by  Sigismund,  determined  to  make  a  last 
attempt  to  subdue  Bohemia  by  armed  force.  The  Bohemians, 
as  usual  united  in  the  moment  of  peril,  defeated  the  Germans  at 
Domailice  (Taus)  on  the  ist  of  August  1431,  after  a  very  short 
fight.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  negotiations  began  at 
Basel,  the  Hussites  being  represented  by  a  numerous  embassy 
under  the  leadership  of  Prokop  the  Great.  The  negotiations 
proceeded  very  slowly,  and  in  1433  the  Bohemians  returned  to 
their  own  country,  accompanied,  however,  by  envoys  of  the 
council.  Dissensions  had  meanwhile  again  broken  out  in 
Bohemia,  and  they  were  now  of  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
nature.  The  more  aristocratic  Hussites  raised  an  armed  force 
which  was  known  as  "  the  army  of  the  nobles."  The  Taborites 
also  collected  their  men,  who  formed  "  the  army  of  the  towns." 
The  two  armies  met  at  Lipan,  near  Kolin,  on  the  30th  of  May 
X434.  The  Taborites  were  defeated,  and  the  two  Prokops  and 
most  of  their  other  leaders  perished  on  the  battlefield.  The 
victory  of  the  moderate  party  paved  the  way  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Sigismund  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Bohemians 
recognized  Sigismund  as  their  sovereign,  but  obtained 
It^^gg,  considerable  concessions  with  regard  to  religious 
prnta***  matters.  These  concessions,  which  were  formulated 
in  the  so<a11ed  Compacts,  granted  to  the  Bohemians  the 
ric^t  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel 
freely,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  limited  the  power  of  the  dergy 
to  acquire  woridly  goods. 

After  the  Compacts  had  been  formally  recognized  at  Iglau  in 
Moravia,  Sigismund  proceeded  to  Prague  and  was  accepted  as 
king.  He  died  in  the  following  year  (1437)  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  whom  the  estates  chose  as 
their  king.  Albert  died  after  he  had  reigned  over  Bohemia  less 
than  two  yean.  Though  it  was  known  that  Albert's  widow 
Elizabeth  would  shortly  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  question  as  to 


the  succession  to  the  throne  again  arose;  for  it  was  only  in  1627 
that  the  question  whether  the  Bohemian  crown  was  elective 
or  hereditary  was  decided  for  ever.  The  nobles  fomied  two 
partiesi  one  of  which,  the  national  one,  had  Geor|^  <rf 
Pod£brad  (9.9.)  as  its  leader.  Ulrich  of  Rosenberg 
was  the  leader  of  the  Roman  or  Austrian  division  c^ 
the  nobility.  The  two  parties  finally  came  to  an  agrtemcait 
known  as  the  "  Letter  of  Peace  "  (/is/  mirnfi .  Those  who  signed 
it  pledged  themselves  to  recognise  the  Compacts,  and  to  support 
as  archbishop  of  Prague,  John  of  Rokycan,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  estates  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  simul- 
taneously with  the  Compacts,  but  whom  the  Church  of  Rome 
refused  to  recognize.  Ghi  the  other  hand,  the  national  party 
abandoned  the  candidature  to  the  throne  of  Prince  Casimir  of 
Poland,  thus  paving  the  way  to  the  eventual  sococssion  of 
Albert's  heir.  On  the  22nd  of  February  1440  Qacm  Elizabeth 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Tjidislas  Tbe 
Bohemians  formally  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  though 
only  after  their  crown  had  been  declined  by  Albert,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  Ladislas  remained  in  Austria  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  unde  Frederick,  duke  of  Styria,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Frederick  IH.,  and  Bohemia,  still  without  regular  govemn^nt, 
continued  to  be  the  scene  of  constant  conflicts  between  the  rival 
parties  of  the  nobility.  In  1446  a  general  meeting  of  the  estates 
of  Bohemia  together  with  those  of  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Lusatia — 
and  so-called  "  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown  " — took  place. 
This  meeting  has  exceptional  importance  for  the  constitutional 
history  of  Bohemia.  It  was  decreed  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
estates  their  members  should  be  divided  into  three  bodies — 
known  as  curiae — representing  the  nobles,  the  knights  and  the 
towns.  These  curiae  wero  to  ddiberate  separatdy  and  only  to 
meet  for  a  final  decision.  An  attempt  made  at  this  meeting  to 
appoint  a  regent  was  unsuccessful.  The  negotiations  with  the 
papal  see  continued  meanwhile,  but  led  to  no  result,  as  the 
members  of  the  Roman  party  used  their  influence  at  the  papal 
court  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  it  from  granting  any  con- 
cessions to  their  countrymen.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of 
the  diet  of  1446  George  of  Pod£brad  therefore  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  fortune  of  war.  He  assembled  a  considerable  army 
at  Kutna  Hora  and  marched  on  Prague  (1448).  He  occupied 
the  town  almost  without  resistance  and  assumed  the  regency 
over  the  kingdom.  The  diet  in  Z451  recognized  his  title,  which 
was  also  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  guardian  of 
the  young  king.  PodSbrad  was  none  the  less  opposed,  almost 
from  the  first,  by  the  Romanists,  who  even  oonduded  an  alliance 
against  him  with  their  extreme  opponents,  Kolda  of  2ampach 
and  the  other  remaining  Taborites.  In  October  1453  T-nrfj^|a^ 
arrived  in  Bohemia  and  was  crowned  king  at  Prague;  but  he 
died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  23rd  of  November  1457.  George 
of  PodSbrad  has  from  the  first  frequently  been  accused  of  having 
poisoned  him,  but  historical  research  has  proved  that  this 
accusation  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  Bohemian  throne  was 
now  again  vacant,  for,  when  electing  Ladislas  the  esutes  had 
reaffirmed  the  elective  character  of  the  monarchy  Though 
there  were  several  foreign  candidates,  the  estates  unanimously 
dected  George  of  Pod  Arad,  who  had  now  for  some  time  admini- 
stered the  country.  Though  the  Romanist  lords,  whom  Pod£brad 
had  for  a  time  won  over,  also  voted  for  him,  the  dection  was 
considered  a  great  victory  of  the  national  party  and  was  wdoomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  dtizens  of  Prague. 

During  the  earlier  and  more  prosperous  part  of  his  reign  the 
policy  of  King  George  was  founded  on  a  firm  alliance  with 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  crowned  by  the  Romanist  bishop  of  Waitxen.  The 
reign  of  King  George,  whose  prindpal  supporten  were  the  men 
of  the  smaller  nobility  and  of  the  towns,  was  at  first  very  pros- 
perous. After  a  certain  time,  however,  some  of  the  Romanist 
nobles  became  hostile  to  the  king,  and,  partly  throii^  their 
influence,  he  became  involved  in  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
papal  see.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  struggle  that  some  of 
George's  far-reaching  plans — he  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  over  Germany^alled.    After  the  negotiatioBs 
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with  Rome  had  proved  unsuccessfol  George  asaembled  the 
csuto  at  Pngoe  in  145a  and  declared  that  he  would  to  his 
death  lemain  true  to  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  rbk  ha  life  and  his  crown  in  the  defence  of  his 
faith.  The  Romanist  party  in  Bohemia  became  yet  more 
onbittcred  a^inst  the  king,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Zelena  Hon 
(Gfiinbcrg)  in  X465  many  nobles  of  the  Roman  religion  joined  in 
a  cQofederacy  agunst  h^  In  the  following  year  Pope  Paul  IL 
paaicd  his  moral  support  to  the  confederates  by  pronouncing 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  George  of  Podibrad  and  by 
rdeasiag  all  Bohemians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  It 
vasalso  through  p«pal  influence  that  King  Matthias  of  Hungary, 
deserting  kb  former  ally,  supported  the  lords  of  the  league  of 
Zeleoa  Hora.  Desultory  waiiare  broke  out  between  the  two 
parties,  in  which  George  was  at  6rftt  successful;  but  fortune 
chaaged  when  the  king  of  Hungary  invaded  Moravia  and 
obuined  possession  of  BrUnn,  the  capital  of  the  country.  At  a 
Bieeting  of  the  Catholic  nobles  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  at 
Olafitz  in  Moravia,  Matthias  was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia 
0^7  3*  X469).  In  the  following  year  George  obtained  some 
wxesses  over  hb  rival,  but  his  death  m  1471  for  a  time  put  a 
flop  to  the  war.  George  of  Podibrad,  the  only  Hussite  king  of 
Bohemia,  has  always,  with  Charles  IV.,  been  the  ruler  of  Bohemia 
whose  memory  has  most  endeared  itself  to  his  countrymen. 

George  of  Fodftrad  had  undoubtedly  during  the  more  pros- 

pcteaa  part  of  his  reign  intended  to  found  a  national  dynasty. 

b  later  years,  however,  hope  of  obtaining  aid  from  Poland  in  his 

strufl^  against  Kmg  Matthias  induced  him  to  offer  the  succession 

to  the  Bohemian  throne  to  Vladislav  (Whtdislaus,  Ladislaus), 

at  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland.  No  formal  agreement  was  made, 

lad  at  the  death  of  George  many  Bohemian  nobles  supported 

the  daim  of  Matthias  of  Hungary,  who  had  already  been  pro- 

daimed  king  of  Bohemia.    Protracted  negotiations  ensued,  but 

tiKy  ended  by  the  election  of  Prince  Vladislav  of 

Poland  at  Rutna  Hon,  the  97th  of  May  1471.    Ihis 

election  was  a  victory  of  the  national  party,  and 

■ay  be  considered  as  evidence  <tf   the  strong  anti-clerical 

kcfiag  which  then  prevailed  in  Bohemia;  for  Matthias  was  an 

■aconditiana]  adherent  of  Rome,  while  the  Polish  envoys  who 

Rpresented  Vladislav  promued  that  he  would  maintain  the 

Coapacts.    At  the  begmning  of  his  reign  the  new  king  was 

■voHed  m  a  struggle  with  Matthias  of  Hungary,  who  maintained 

hb  daim  to  the  Bohemian  throne.   Prolonged  desultory  warfare 

coatiaaed  up  to  1478,.  when  a  treaty  concluded  at  Olmtttz 

aerared  Bohemia  to  Vladislav;  Matthias  was  to  retain  the 

fo-olled  '*  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown  "— Monvia,  Silesia 

tad  Lasatia--during  his  lifetime,  and  they  were  to  be  restored 

to  Bohemia  after  his  death.   Though  Vladislav  was  faithful  to 

hi»  prooiK  ol  maintaining  the  Compacts,  and  did  not  attempt 

to  prevent  the  Bohemians  from  receiving  the  communion  in 

hcth  kinds,  yet  his  policy  was  on  the  whole  a  reactionary  one, 

hoth  as  reprds  matters  of  state  and  the  religious  controversies. 

The  hag  ^ipointed  as  government  o£Scials  at  Prague  men  of 

that  faction  of  the  Utnquist  party  that  was  nearest  to  Rome, 

«hilc  a  severe  persecution  of  the  extreme  Hussites  known  as  the 

Bofaenian  Brethren  took  place  (see  Hussites).    Serious  riots 

took  pbce  at  Prague,  and  the  more  advanced  Hussites  stormed 

the  tkfce  town  halls  oC  thfc  dty.   The  nobks  of  the  same  faith 

aho  formed  a  league  to  guard  themselves  against  the  menaced 

nactioB.   A  meeting  of  all  the  estates  at  Kutna  Hon  in  1485, 

however,  for  a  time  restored  peace.    Both  parties  agreed  to 

Raped  the  icligioos  views  of  thciir  opponents  and  to  abstain  from 

an  vialeaoe,  and  the  Compacts  were  again  confirmed. 

As  itpfds  matters  of  sute  the  reign  of  Vladislav  is  marked 
by  a  dfcrfiar  of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  the  power  of  the 
^e^&tj  attamed  an  unprecedented  hetc^t,  at  the  expense,  not 
aBJ]r  of  the  royal  power,  but  also  of  the  rights  of  the  townsmen 
aad  prannti.  A  decree  of  1487  practically  established  serfdom 
ia  Bnhfwia,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  unknown.  It  is 
«^<wwbie  to  exaggente  the  importance  of  this  measure  for  the 
Ai^  of  Bohemia.  The  rulers  of  the  country  were  henceforth 
to  tdf  OD  that  numerous  stiurdy  and  independent 


peasantry  of  which  the  annles  of  2iika  and  the  Prokops  had 
mainly  consbted.  Various  enactments  belonging  to  this  reign 
also  curtailed  the  rights  of  the  Bohemian  townsmeiL  A  decree 
known  as  the  "  xeguUtions  of  King  Vladislav  "  codified  these 
rhangrs.  It  enumented  all  the  rights  of  the  iwbles  and  knights, 
but  entirely  ignored  those  of  the  towns.  It  was  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  townsmen  had  no  inherent  ric^ts,  but  only  stich 
privfleges  as  might  be  gnnted  them  by  their  sovereign  with 
the  consent  of  the  noUes  and  knights.  Civil  discord  was  the 
ineviuble  consequence  of  these  enactments.  Several  meetings 
of  the  diet  took  place  at  which  the  towns  were  not  represented. 
The  latter  in  istj  formed  a  confederacy  to  defend  their  rights, 
and  chose  Prince  Bartholomew  of  MOnsterberg— a  grandson  of 
King  George — as  their  leader. 

Vladislav  was  elected  king  of  Htmgary  in  1490  and  many  of 
the  events  of  hai  later  life  belong  to  the  history  of  Hungary.  He 
married  in  1 502  Anna  de  Candale,  who  was  connected  -  . 
with  the  royal  family  of  Fnnoe.  He  had  two  children 
by  her,  Anna,  who  afterwards  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  Louis.  Vladislav  died  in  Hungary  in  1516.  His 
successor  was  his  son  Louis,  who  had  already  been  crowned  as 
king  of  Bohemia  at  the  age  of  three.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Vladislav,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  were  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  young  king.  The 
Bohemian  estates  recognized  this  decision,  but  thfy  refused  to 
allow  the  guardians  any  ri^^t  oi  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Bohemia.  The  great  Bohemian  nobles,  and  in  particular  the 
supreme  burgnve,  Zdenik  Leo,  lord  of  Rofanital,  ruled  the 
country  almost  without  control.  The  beginning  of  the  nominal 
reign  ct  King  Louis  is  marked  by  an  event  which  had  great 
importance  for  the  constitutional  development  ci  Bohemia.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  estates  in  15x7  known  as  the  diet  of  St  Wenoeslas 
— as  the  members  first  assembled  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  that  saint — they  came  to  terms  and  settled  the 
questions  which  had  been  the  causes  of  discord.  The  citizens 
renounced  certain  privOeges  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed, 
while  the  two  other  estates  recognized  their  municipal  autonomy 
and  tacitly  sanctioned  their  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  diet, 
to  which  they  had  already  boen  informally  readmitted  since  x  508. 
At  the  first  sitting  of  tliJs  diet,  on  the  34th  of  October,  it  was 
declared  that  the  three  estates  had  agreed  henceforth  "  to  live 
together  in  friendly  intercourse,  as  became  men  belonging  to  the 
same  country  and  race."  In  x  522  Louis  arrived  in  Bohemia  from 
Hungary,  of  which  country  he  had  also  been  elected  king.  On  his 
arri\^  at  Prague  he  dismissed  all  the  Bohemian  state  officials, 
including  the  powerftil  Leo  of  Ro2mital.  He  appointed  Charles 
of  Mansterberg,  a  cousin  of  PriiKe  Bartholomew  and  also  a 
grandson  of  King  George,  as  regent  of  Bohemia  during  his 
absences,  and  J^m  of  Wartenberg  as  burgrave.  The  new 
officials  appear  to  have  supported  the  more  advanced  Hussite 
party,  while  Roimital  and  the  members  of  the  town  council  of 
Prague  who  had  acted  in  concert  with  him  had  been  the  allies  of 
the  Romanists  and  those  Utraquists  who  were  nearest  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  new  officials  thus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  King  Louis,  who  was  at  that  moment  seeking  the  aid  of  the 
p(^  in  his  waifarfe  with  Turkey.  The  king  therefore  reinstated 
Leo  of  Roimital  in  his  offices  in  X535.  Shortly  afterwards 
Ro2mita]  became  involved  in  a  feud  with  the  lords  of  Rosenberg; 
the  feud  became  a  dvil  war,  in  which  most  of  the  nolles  and 
cities  of  Bohemia  took  sides.  Meanwhile  Louis,  who  had 
returned  to  Hungary,  opened  his  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
He  requested  aid  from  his  Bohemian  subjects,  and  this  was 
granted  by  the  Rosenberg  faction,  while  Roimital  and  his  parly 
purposely  delayed  sending  any  forces  to  Hungary.  There  were, 
therefore,  but  few  Bohemian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Mohics 
(August  29,  1526)  at  which  Louis  was  decisively  defeated  and 
perished. 

The  death  of  Lows  found  Bohemia  in  a  state  of  great  disorder, 
almost  of  anarchy.  The  two  last  kingi  had  mainly  resided  in 
Hungary,  and  in  spite  of  the  temporary  agreement  obtained  at 
the  diet  of  St  Wenceslas,  the  Bohemians  had  not  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  strong  indigenous  government  which  might  have 
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Ultn  thtptmortbobKnleemoniKhi.  Archduke  Fndiiund 
<if  Aiutiia — aflerwarda  the  anpeR>r  Fcrdin4nd  1. — hid  daim  to 
d^aal  >I>°  Botumian  ibnmc  u  hmbind  of  Anna,  daughter 
it>  of   King    Vladiilav.     King   Sigiiniuad   of   Poland, 

JJ'^'J^  the  duke)  Louis  and  William  «(  B»vatia.  aeveral 
•™^'  other  German  piincH,  11  well  u  icvetal  Bohemian 
BobkineD,  of  whom  Leo  of  RofiTutal  ou  the  moit  iinportanl, 
wen  alio  candidate*.  Hk  diet  molved  to  tntnul  the  election 
to  Iwenty-four  of  their  membcn,  chown  la  equal  puinber  f ram 
the  three  Ota  tea.  Ihac  electon,  oa  the  ijid  of  October  {ijie), 
ftiJT— f  chose  Ferdinand otHabiburg la theit king.  Thiidale 
!i  memorable,  ai  it  maiki  the  peniunent  icccuion 
of  the  Hababm^  dynaity  to  the  Bohemian  thtoae,  though 
Ihe  Aiutiian  irchdukea  Rudolph  and  Albert  had  previously  been 
tulcn  ot  Bohemia  for  short  periods.  Though  Ferdinand  fully 
shared  thit  devotion  to  Rome  which  Is  indiiional  in  the 
Habiburg  dynaity,  he  showed  great  moderation  in  religious 
matlen,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Hii  principal 
object  was  to  cslsbliih  the  hereditary  right  of  Us  dynasty  to  the 
Bohemian  throne,  and  litis  object  he  pursiml  wilJi  chiracteriilic 
obstinacy.  When  agrcat  fire  brokeout  at  Prague  in  is(i,  which 
destroyed  all  the  stale  documints,  Ferdinand  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  estates  to  the  substitution  oE  a  charter  stating 
that  he  bad  been  recognlud  as  king  in  consequence  of  the 
beitdltary  tights  of  his  wife  Amu,  in  the  place  of  Ihe  fonner  one, 
vhich  had  silled  that  he  had  become  king  by  election.  This 
caused  gieit  dissatlsfiction  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  Ihe  IrDublci  that  broke  out  shortly  afterwards.  Ferdinand 
hid  in  lilt,  mainly  through  ihe  influence  of  his  broilier  the 
empeior  Charles  V,,  been  elected  king  ol  the  Romans  and  heir  to 
the  Empire.  He  henceforth  took  a  large  part  in  the  politics  of 
Germany,  particularly  alter  he  had  in  tS47  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey,  which  assured  the  iircly  of  Ihe  eastern 
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adopt  a  firmer  policy  towards  the  Protcslanls  ol  Germany,  whose 
power  lud  recently  greatly  increased.  The  bller  had,  about  the 
lime  ol  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  is  king  ol  the  Romans,  and 
panly  in  consefjuence  of  tiut  event,  formed  at  Schmalkalden  a 
league,  of  which  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip, 
landgiu  vc  ol  Hesse,  were  the  leaden.  War  broke  out  in  Germany 
in  the  summer  of  1546,  and  Charles  rcticd  on  the  (id  of  hisbrother, 
while  the  German  I^teslanli  on  the  other  hand  appealed  to 

ming  of  the  Reformation  In  Gciminy  Ihe  views 
reformers  had  undergone  1  considerable  change, 
ol  the  more  advanced  UtraquisIS  dilTercd  but 
[om  the  Gemun  Lutherans,  white  the  Bohemian 
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ce  through  the  icceuioa  of  several  powerful 
strongly  lympathited  with  Ihe  Pioteslints  of 
ny.  Ferdinand'a  task  of  raising  a  Bohemian 
:l  of  hia  brother  wu  therefore  a  difficult 
employed  hb  usual  tortuous  policy.  He  per- 
n  to  vote  ■  general  levy  of  the  forces  of  the 
c  somewhat  duingeouous  ptcteil  that  Boiiemiii 
the  Turks;  for  11  thit  period  no  aimed  force 
I  Bohemia  without  Ihe  consent  of  the  estates  of 
inand  liicd  the  town  of  Kitdcn  on  the  Siion 
Kit  where  Ihe  troops  were  to  meet,  bul  on  his 
Dund  that  many  cities  and  nobles — paniculstly 
ed  to  the  community  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
ten.  Of  the  soldiers  who  arrived  miny  were 
sympathiied  with  their  German  co-tellgionlsts. 
.rmy  refused  10  ooss  the  Siion  frontier,  and 
f  the  year  1 546  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  disband 

iubjeelslofumishanarmy  in  aid  of  his  brother. 
Lc  Romanists  and  more  retrograde  Utraquists 
Tlie  large  mafoiity  of  Bohemians,  on  the  other 
Hlune  for  recovering  the 
Ferdinand  bid  encroached 
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In  various  wiyi  by  cUlDiiDg  bereditiiy  right  10  the  crown  ind  by 
curiailiDg  Ihe  old  phvileges  ol  Ihe  lind.    The  eiutei  met  at 
Prague  m  March  154).  without  awaiting  ■  royil  suminois.— 
undoubtedly  in  unconititutioDil  proceeding.    The  asanbly, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  representatives  ol  tlie  town  of  Pragsc 
and  of  the  knights  and  nobles  who  belonged  to  the  Bohemiu 
Brotherhood  was  predominant,  had  a  very  levolutioniry  thir- 
acter.    This  became  yet  more  marked  when  the  nem  of  the 
elector  of  Suony's  victory  at  Rochlitz  reached  Prague.    The 
estates  demanded  tJu  re^stabtishment  of  the  dective  cfiiractcr 
of  the  Bohemian  kingdom,  the  recognition  of  religious  liberty  lor 
ill,  and  various  enactment)  limiting  ihe  roytl  preie«ative.    It 
WIS  dedded  to  entrust  Ihe  manigement  of  state  aflairs  to  a 
committee  ol  twelve  members  chosen  in  equal  number  from  the 
three  eiutes.    01  the  members  of  the  committee  cbosen.bythe     I 
knights  and  nobles  four  belonged  to  the  Bohemiu  Brotherhood.    I 
The  committee  decided  to  equip  an  armed  force,  the  command  of    1 
which  was  cnnlerred  on  Kaipir  Pflug  of  Rabensteju  (d.  1576).     I 
According  to  his  inslnictioRS  he  was  merely  to  imrth  to  the    I 
Saion  frontier,  and  there  await  funher  orders  from  the  estates:    I 
there  seems,  however,  little  doubt  that  he  was  secretly  instructed 
to  allord  aid  to  the  German  Protestants.     Pflug  matched  to 
Joachimsthal  on  Ihe  Irontier,  but  refused  to  enter  Saion  territory 
wiihout  1  special  command  of  the  estates. 

Meanwhile  the  great  victory  of  tlie  imperialists  at  Mahlbeig  . 
had  (or  a  time  crushed  German  Protestaalism.  The  Bohemians 
were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  They  had  seriously  oflendcd 
their  sovereign  and  yet  afforded  no  aid  to  the  Gennan  Pro-  : 
tcstants.  The  array  of  Pflug  hastily  dispersed,  and  the  eiiatei 
slill  assembled  at  Prague  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Ferdinand. 
They  sent  envoys  to  the  camp  of  the  king  who.  with  his  brother 
Chartci,  was  then  besieging  Wittenberg.  Ferdinand  received 
the  envoys  belter  than  they  had  perhaps  eipected.  He  indeed 
■Iways  maintained  his  plan  of  making  Bohemia  a  hereditary 
kingdom  under  Hibaburg  rule,  and  of  curtiiling.as  tar  as  possible 

a  still  warlike  people.  Ferdinand  demanded  that  the  Bohemians 
should  renounce  all  alliances  with  the  German  Protestants,  and 
declared  that  ho  would  make  his  will  known  after  his  arrival 
in  Prague.  He  arrived  there  on  Ihe  loth  ol  July,  with  a  large 
force  ol  Spanish  and  Walloon  mercenaries,  and  occupied  the  ciiy 
almost  without  rcsiitanci.  Fcrdinlnd  treated  the  nobles  and 
knights  with  great  forbearance,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
conflscalion  of  the  estates  ol  some  of  Ihose  who  had  been  most 
compromised.  On  the  other  hand  hedeall  very  severely  with  the 
towns — I^rague  in  particular.  He  declared  that  their  undent 
privileges  should  be  revised — ameasurethat  practically  signified 

Ferdinand  also  forced  the  townsmen  to  accept  the  rAotml  of 
state  officials  who  were  to  be  called  tpwn-judges  and  in  Prague 
town.capIains.  These  royal  representatives  were  given  almost 
unlimited  conlrol  over  municipal  affaira.  The  Bohemian 
rethren  were  also  severely  persecuted,  and  their  bishop  Augusta 
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serfdom^  the  power  of  the  ciliei  was  now  thoroughly  under- 
mined. Ferdinand  had  only  to  deal  with  the  nobleiand  knights, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  influence  ot  his  court,  and  yet  more  that 

would  gradually  render  them^  amenable  to  the  royal  will.    11 

aldcred  a)  having  acted  with  cruelty  in  the  moment  of  his  success. 
Only  lour  ol  the  principal  leadera  ol  Ihe  revolt — two  knights. 
and  Iwo  citiiens  ol  Prague— were  sentenced  lo  death.  They 
were  decapitated  -on  ihe  square  outside  the  Hrad6iny  palace 
where  Ihe  estates  met  on  that  day  (August  11).  This  diet 
therefore  became  known  as  Ihe  "  Krvavy'an(m  "  (bloody  diet) 

Bohemia,  thus  ensuring  to  him  the  succession  to  Ihe  Bohemian 
Ibraoc.    Ai  Ferdinand  L  acceded  to  the  Hungarian  throne  at 
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tbe  sune  time  as  to  that  of  Bohemia,  and  as  he  also  became  king 
o(  the  Romans  and  after  the  death  <rf  Charies  V.  emperor,  many 
events  of  his  life  do  not  belong  to  the  history  oi  Bdiemia.  He 
died  101564. 

MaiimiKan  mcoeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Bohemia  without 
aay  opposition.  Grcunstances  were  greatly  in  his  favour;  he 
bad  in  his  youth  mainly  been  educated  by  Protestant 
tutors,  and  for  a  time  openly  avowed  strong  sympathy 
for  the  party  of  chunrh  reform.  This  fact,  which 
became  known  in  Bohemia,  secured  for  him  the  support  of  the 
Bohemiaii  dinrdi  reformers,  while  the  R(»nanists  and  retrograde 
Utrsqnists  were  traditionally  on  the  side  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
bog.  The  reign  of  Maximilian  did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  that  met 
it-  Thoingh  he  published  new  decrees  against  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  he  generally  refused  to  sanction  any  measures  against 
the  Ptotcstants,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
gndnally  obtaining  great  influence  in  Bohemia.  He  did  nothing, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  partisans  of  church  re- 
f onn,  and  indeed  after  a  time  began  again  to  assist  at  the  functions 
cf  the  Ranan  church,  from  which  he  had  long  absented  himself. 
ladEfference,  perhaps  founded  on  religious  scepticism,  char- 
acterized the  king  during  the  many  ecclesiastical  disputes  that 
plajed  so  large  a  part  in  his  reign.  In  1567  Maximilian,  who  had 
iho  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor, 
vsfted  the  Bohemians  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Like  most  princes  of  the  Habsbuig  dynasty,  he  was 
OQQstantly  confronted  at  this  period  by  the  difficulty  of  raising 
funis  lor  warfare  .Against  the  Turks.  When  he  asked  the 
Unh^ww^n*  to  giant  him  supplies  for  this  purpose,  they  immedi- 
ately retorted  l^  bringing  forward  their  demands 
with  regard  to  matters  of  religion.  Their  principal 
demand  tLpptan  somewhat  strange  in  the  li^t  of  the 
''^"  events  of  the  past.  The  estates  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  oefebtated  G>mpacts  should  cease  to  form  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  CDontiy.  These  enactments  had  indeed  granted  freedom 
of  wonfaq)  to  the  most  mqderate  Utraquists— men  who,  except 
that  they  daimcd  the  rig^t  to.  receive  the  communion,  in  both 
kiadi,  hardly  differed  in  their  faith  from  the  Roman  church. 
On  the  odicr  hand  Ferdixumd  L  had  lued  the  Compacts  as  an 
iaitrameiit  idiich  justified  him  in  oppressing  the  Bohemian 
ftcthiai,  and  the  advanced  Utraquists,  whose  teaching  now 
diiered  but  little  from  that  of  Luther.  He  had  argued  that  all 
those  who  professed  doctrines  differing  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
■oce  wid^  than  did  the  retrograde  Utraquists,  were  outside 
the  pale  of  religioos  toleration^  Maximilian,  indifferent  as  usual 
to  atattas  ni  rdigious  controversy,  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Compacts,  and  these  enactments,  which  had  once  been 
SKied  to  lie  Bohemian  people,  perished  unregietted  by  all 
parties.  The  Romanists  had  always  hated  them,  believing  them 
Bot  tobe  in  aooml  with  the  general  custom  of  the  papal  church, 
vfaile  the  Lotherans  and  Bohemian  Brethren  considered  their 
u^^ytvaaMm  a  guarantee  of  their  own  liberty  of  worship. 

In  X575  i^anrimniaw^  who  had  long  been  absent  from  Bohemia, 
icteiaed  there,  as  the  estates  refused  to  grant  subsidies  to  an 
ateeatee monarch.  Thesittingsofthedietthatmetmxs75w«re 
i«iy  psuioBgrd.  The  king  maintained  a  vacillating  attitude, 
"*«*ff^  now  by  the  threats  of  the  Bohemians,  now  by  the 
advioe  ol  the  papal  nuncio,  who  had  followed  hUn  to  Prague. 
Ihe  latter  stron^y  represented  to  him  how  great  would  be  the 
fiftcalties  that  he  waald  encounter  in  his  other  dominions, 
ihoaki  he  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia. 
Ike  prinripal  demand  of  the  Bohemians  was  that  the  "  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  "—a  summary  of  Luther's  teaching 
— dioald  be  recognised  in  Bohemia.  They  further 
laaewsd  the  demand,  which  th^  had  already  expressed 
at  the  diet  of  1567,  that  the  estates  should  have  the  right 
fif  appointing  the  members  of  the  consistory^-the  ecclesi- 
astical body  iriiidi  ruled  the  Utraquist  church;  for  shice  the 
4eath  of  John  of  Rokycan  that  chuit±  had  had  no  aachbishop. 
After  kMBg  defiberations  and  the  king's  final  refusal  to  recognize 
the  coninsion  of  Augsburg,  the  majority  of  the  diet,  consisting 
of  mnnlicfs  ol  the  Bohemian  brotherhood  and  advanced  Utra- 


quists, drew  up  a  profession  of  faith  that  became  known  as  the 
Confessio  Bohemica.  It  was  in  most  points  identical  with  the 
Augsburg  confession,  but  differed  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the 
Bohemian  profession  agreed  with  the  views  of  Calvin  rather  than 
with  those  of  Luther.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  Confessio  Bohemica  was  pre- 
sented to  Maximilian,  who  verbally  expressed  hb  approval,  but 
would  not  consent  to  this  being  made  public,  and  sJso  refused 
his  consent  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Confessio  among  the  charters 
of  the  kingdom.  Maximilian  rejected  the  demand  of  the 
Bohemian  estates,  that  they  and  not  the  king  should  in  future 
appoint  the  members  of  the  consistory.  He  finally,  however, 
consented  to  exempt  the  Lutherans  and  advanced  Utraquists 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistory,  and  allowed  them  to 
choose  fifteen  defenders — five  of  whom  were  to  belong  to  each 
of  the  estates — ^who  were  to  have  supreme  control  over  the 
Lutheran  church.  These  defenders  were  to  appoint  for  each 
district  a  superintendent  (moderator),  who  was  to  maintain  order 
and  disdpline  among  the  clergy.  As  the  Bohemian  Brotherhood 
had  never  recognized  the  consistory,  that  body  now  lost  whatever 
influence  it  had  still  possessed.  It  became,  indeed,  subservient 
to  the  Romanist  ardibishppric  of  Prague,  which  bad  been  re- 
established by  Ferdinand  I.  Its  members  henceforth  were  men 
who  on  almost  all  points  agreed  with  Rome,  and  sometimes  even 
men  who  had  joined  the  Roman  church,  but  continued  by  order 
of  their  superiors  to  remain  members  of  the  coiudstory,  where 
it  was  thoiifl^t  that  their  influence  might  be  useful  to  their  new 
creed. 

The  results  of  the  diet  of  1575  were  on  the  whole  favouraUe 
to  the  estates,  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  this  view,  for  almost 
immediately  afterwards  they  recognized  Maximilian's  -^  - . . 
eldest  son  Rudolph  as  his  successor  and  consented  to  his 
being  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.  Maximflian  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  RudoIfA  succeeded  him  without  any  opposition. 
The  events  of  the  last  ytears  of  the  reign  of  Rjidolph  have  the 
greatest  importance  for  Bohemian  history,  but  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  requires  little  notice.  As  Rudolph  had  been  educated 
in  Spain  it  was  at  first  thought  that  he  would  treat  the  Bohemian 
church  reformers  with  great  severity.  The  new  sovereign,  how- 
ever, showed  with  regard  to  the  unceasing  religious  controversy 
the  same  apathy  and  indifference  with  which  he  also  met  matters 
of  state.  He  had  been  from  his  early  youth  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholia,  and  during  several  short  periods  was  actually 
insane.  Rudolph  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  greatly 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  Prague,  which,  as  it  was 
his  favourite  residence,  became  the  centre  of  the  vast  Habsburg 
dominions.  In  x6oo  the  mental  condition  of  Rudolph  became  so 
seriously  impaired  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Habsburg 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  future  of  the  state,  parti- 
cularly as  Rudolph  had  no  legitimate  descendants.  Matthias, 
the  eldest  ci  hSs  brothers,  came  to  Prague  and  pointed  out  to 
Rudolph  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  coadjutor,  should  he  be 
incapacitated  from  fulfilling  his  royal  duties,  and  also  of  making 
arrangements  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne.  These 
suggestions  were  indignantly  repelled  by  Rudolph,  whose  anger 
was  greatly  increased  by  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  Vm.  The 
pope  in  a  forcible  thou^  formally  courteous  manner  pointed 
out  to  him  the  evil  results  which  hb  neglect  of  his  royal  duties 
would  entail  on  his  subjects,  and  called  on  him  to  appoint  one 
of  the  Habsburg  princes  his  successor  both  to  the  imperial 
crown  and  to  the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fear  that  the  pope  might  make  good  the 
threats  contained  in  this  letter  induced  Rudolph,  who  had 
hitherto  been  indifferent  to  matters  of  religion,  to  become 
more  subservient  to  the  Roman  church.  The  papal  nuncio  at 
Prague,  in  particular,  appears  for  a  time  to  haye  obtained  great 
influence  over  the  king.  Under  this  influence,  Rudolph  in 
x6oa  issued  a  decree  which  renewed  obsolete  enactments  against 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  that  had  been  published  by  King 
Vladislav  in  1508.  The  royal  decree  was  purposely  worded 
in  an  obscure  manner.    It  referred  to  the  Compacts  that  had 
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been  abolished,  and  was  liable  to'an  interpretation  excluding 
from  tolerance  all  but  the  Romanists  and  the  retrograde 
Utraquists.  It  appeared  therefore  as  a  menace  to  the  Lutherans 
— and  all  the  more  advanced  Utraquists  had  now  embraced 
that  creed — as  well  as  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  estates 
of  Bohemia  met  at  Prague  in  January  1603.  The  discussions 
were  very  stormy.  Budovec  of  Budova,  a  nobleman  belonging 
to  the  commimity  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  became  the  leader 
of  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
vigorously  attacked  the  royal  decree,  which  he  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  promises  made  by  King  Maximilian.  He,  how- 
ever, advised  the  estates  to  vote  the  supplies  that  King  Rudolph 
bad  demanded.  Immediately  after  this  vote  had  been  passed, 
the  diet  was  closed  by  order  of  the  king.  Though  the  royal 
power  was  at  that  period  very  weak  in  Bohemia,  the  open 
partisanship  of  the  king  encouraged  the  Romanist  nobles,  who 
were  not  numerous,  but  among  whom  were  some  owners  of  large 
estates,  to  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Roman  creed  on  their 
territories.  Some  of  these  nobles  committed  great  cruelties 
while  attempting  to  obtain  these  forcible  conversions. 

Strife  again  broke  out  between  Rudolph  and  his  treacherous 
younger  brother  Matthias,  who  used  the  religious  and  political 
controversies  of  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  his 
brother.  The  formal  cause  of  the  rupture  between,  the  two 
princes  was  Rudolph's  refusal  to  sanction  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  which  Matthias  had  concluded  as  his  brother's  repre- 
sentative in  Himgary.  The  Hungarians  accepted  Matthias  as 
their  ruler,  and  when  his  forces  entered  Moravia  the  estates  of 
that  country  had,  by  Charles,  lord  of  2erotin,  also  renoimced 
the  allegiance  of  Rudolph.  Matthias  then  invaded  Bohemia, 
and  invited  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  at  Caslav 
(Ceslau).  Jh  consequence  of  a  sudden  revolution  of  feeling  for 
which  it  is  diffiodt  to  account,  the  Bohemians  dech'ned  the 
overtures  of  Matthias.  The  estates,  met  at  Prague  in  March 
1608,  and,  though  again  submitting  their  demands  concerning 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  Rudolph,  authorized  him  to.  levy 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Bohemia.  The  forces  of  Matthias  had 
meanwhile  entered  Bohemia  and  had  arrived  at  Libeii,  a  small 
town  near  Prague  now  incorporated  with  that  dty.  Here 
Matthias,  probably  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bohemians 
to  join  his  standard,  came  to  an  understanding  with  his  brother 
(June  35,  z(k>8).  Rudolph  formally  ceded  to.  Matthias  the 
government  of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  but  retained  his  rights  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
'  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  temporary  settlement,  the 
estates  of  Bohemia  again  brought  their  demands  before  their 
king.  Rudolph  had  declined  to  discuss  all  religious 
jgg^  matters  during  the  time  that  the  troops  of  his  brother 

Deauud  occupied  part  of  Bohemia.  The  diet  that  met  on  the 
*'  aoth  of  January  1609  is  one  of  the  most  important 

in  the  history  of  Bohemia.  Here,  as  so  frequently 
in  the  xyth  century,  the  religious  controversies  were 
largely  Influenced  by  personal  enmities.  Rudolph  never  foiigave 
the  treachery  of  hb  brother,  and  was  secretly  negotiating  (at 
the  time  when  he  again  appeared  as  champion  of  Catholicism) 
with  Christian  of  Animlt,  the  leader  of  the  (jerman  Protestants. 
This  was  known  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  Bohemians  also 
knew  that  the  king  could  therefore  lely  on  no  aid  from  that 
quarter.  They  were  therefore  not  hitimidated  when  Rudolph, 
vacillating  as  ever,  suddenly  assumed  a  most  truculent  attitude. 
The  estates  had  at  their  meeting  in  March  of  the  previous 
year  drawn  up  a  document  consisting  of  twenty-five  so-called 
Articles,  which  formulated  their  demands  with  regard  to  matters 
of  religion.  The  king  now  demanded  that  this  document, 
which  he  considered  illegal,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  for 
destructioiL  The  "  articles "  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
Confessio  Bohemica  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the. funda- 
mental Uws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  complete  religious  liberty 
should  be  granted  to  all  classes..  They  further  demanded  that 
the  Protestants—^  it  now  became  customary  to  call  jointly 
the  Utraquists,  Lutherans  and  Bohemian  Brethren — aind  the 
Roman  C^th(dia  should  have  «n  «qual  xigbt  to  hold  all  the 
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offices  of  state,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  to  acquire  land 
should  be  limited.  They  finally  asked  for  redress  oi  several 
grievances  caused  by  the  misrule  of  Rudolph.  This  document 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Budova,  who  refused  to  deliver 
it  to  the  king.  The  estates  then  chose  twelve  of  their  numbei^- 
among  whom  was  Cotmt  Henry  Matthias  Thum — who  were  to 
negotiate  with  the  king  and  his  councillors.  ProUacted  dis- 
cussions ensued,  and  the  king  finally  stated,  on  the  3  zst  of  March, 
that  he  could  grant  no  concessions  in  matters  of  reUgion.  On 
the  followhig  day  the  estates  met  under  the  leadership  of  Budova. 
They  decided  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  when 
the  king  immediately  afterwards  dissolved  the  diet.  It  was 
resolved  to  meet  again  after  a  month,  even  without  a  royal 
summons.  When  they  returned  to  Prague,  Adam  of  Stembergi 
the  burgrave,  again  informed  Budova  that  the  king  would  grant 
no  cohcesuons  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Bohemia  ai^)ea£ed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution.  It  is  unnecessary  to  record 
the  frequent  and  contradictory  resolutions  of  the  king,  influenced 
now  by.  the.  extreme  Romanists,  now  by  those  of  his  councillors 
who  favoured  a  pea3ceful  solution..  Finally-^n  the  9th  of  July 
160^— Rudolph  signed  the  iCamed  "  Letter  of  Majesty  "  which 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Bohemian 
Protestants.  In  the  •'  Letter  of  Majesty  "  Rudolph  recognised 
the  Confessio  Bohemica,  He  further  granted  to  the  Protestant 
estates  the  control  over  the  university  of  Prague,  and  authorized 
them  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Utraqtust  consistory.  They 
were  further  empowered  to  dect  "  defenders  "  chosen  jn  equal 
number  from  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  knights  and  dtizens, 
who  were  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  enactments  of 
the  Letter  of  Majesty  and  generally  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants.  On  the  same  day  the  Romanist  aind  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  diet  also  signed  an  agreement  by  which  they 
guaranteed  to  eadi  other  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  and 
declared  that  this  liberty  should  be  extended  to  all  dasscrof 
the  population. 

In  x6zz  the  peace  of  Bohemia  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
invasion  of  the  archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  bishop  of  Passau^ 
who  probably,  acted  in  connivance  with  his  cousin  nfj^ffti,, 
King  Rudolph.  Leopold  succeeded  In  obtaining 
possession  of  part  of  the  town  of  Prague,  but  his  army  was 
defeated  by  the  troops  which  the  Bohemian  estates  had  hurriedly 
raised,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Bohemia.  Matthias  con- 
sidered his  hereditary  rights  menaced  by  the  raid  of  Leopold 
and  again  occupied  Bohemia.  Mainly  at  his  instigation  the 
estates  now  formally  deposed  Rudolph,  who  survived  his  de- 
thronement only  a  few  months,  and  died  on  the  aoth  of  January 
z6i2.  Though  Matthias  had  alh'ed  himself  with  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  during  his  prolonged  struggle  against  his  brother, 
he  now  adopted  that  policy  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  is  traditional  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty.  His  rdations 
with  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  therefore^  soon  became  strained. 
Jn  16x5  Matthias  convoked  a  general  diet,  i.e.  one  that  besides 
the  Bohemian  representatives  induded  also  the  representatives 
of  the  "  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown."  At  the  meeting  of  this 
diet  the  question  of  nationality,  which  through  the  constant 
religious  controversies  had  receded  to  the  background,  again 
became  predominant.  Former  enactments  enfordng  the  use 
of  the  national  language  were  reaffirmed,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
Bohemian  should  be  the  "  authorized  "  {i.e.  official)  language 
of  the  country. 

As  Matthias  was  childless,  the  question  as  to  the  succession 
to  the  Bohemian  throne  again  arose.  The  king  wished  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Styria. 
Ferdinand  was  known  as  ai  fanatical  adherent  of  the  Churdi  of 
Rome  and  as  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants  of  Styria. 
None  the  lesis  Uie  state  officials  of  Bohemia,  by  not  very  scrupulous 
means,  succeeded  in  persu&ding  the  estates  to  accept  Ferdinand 
as  hdr  to  the  throne  and  to  consoit  to  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  at  Prague  on  the  17  th  of  June  1617.  No  doubt 
through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand,  the  policy  of  Matthias  hence« 
forth  assumed  a  yet  more  pronouncedly  idtramontane  character. 
The  king's  ooimdUorSi  all  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rom^ 
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optalyeipnacd  their  bope  that  the  Catholic  Church  ifouldsoon 
recover  its  andent  hold  over  Bohemia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Bohemian  Protestants,  led  by  Count  Thum,  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  had  refused  to  vote  for  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  did  not  wish  to  defer  what  th^  considered  an 
iDentable  conflict.  It  appeared  to  them  more  advantageous  to 
cacmuter  the  weak  Matthias  than  his  younger  and  more  fanatical 
nccesMr.  A  comparatively  unimportant  incident  precipitated 
mattcn.  In  December  X617,  the  archbishop  of  Prague  and  the 
abbot  of  Bfievnov  (Braunau)  ordered  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestant  reUgioos  services  in  churches  that  had  been  built  on 
their  domains.  This  was  a  direct  infringement  of  the  agreement 
coadttded  by  the  Romanist  and  Utraquist  estates  on  the  day  on 
vtich  King  Rudolph  had  signed  the  Letter  of  Majesty.  The 
defeaden  took  immediate  action,  by  inviting  all  Protestant 
flMoiben  of  the  diet  to  meet  at  Prague.  They  assembled  there 
oa  2ist  ol  Kay  x6x8,  and  decided  to  proceed  in  fiiU  armour  to 
the  HradfEany  palace  to  bxing  their  complaints  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  coondDois  of  Matthias.  On  the  following  day,  Thtun, 
Weaoeslas  of  Ruppa,  Ulrich  of  Kinsky,  and  other  members  of 
the  more  advanced  party  held  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
dedded  to  put  to  death  the  most  influential  of  Matthias's 
coonrilloia.  On  the  23rd  the  representatives  of  the  Protestanta 
of  Bohemia  proceeded  to  the  HradCany.  Violent  accusations 
«ne  brought  forward,  particulaily  against  Martinic  and  Slavata, 
the  king's  most  trusted  coundllois,  who  were  accused  of  having 
advised  him  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Bohemians.  Finally 
these  two  ooondllors,  together  with  Fabridus,  secretaiy  of  the 
ropi  oovndl,  were  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  HradCany 
isto  iht  moat  below— an  event  known  in  hfetory  as  the  De- 
feaestratSon  of  Prague.  Both  Martinic  and  Slavata  were  but 
fittk  injured,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Prague.  The 
*t'A**"«f«m  immediatdy  established  a  provisional  government 
cn«>«»mg  of  thirty  "  directors,"  ten  of  whom  were  chosen  by 
each  of  the  estates.  They  also  proceeded  to  raise  an  armed 
fares,  the  oomnumd  of  which  was  given  to  Count  Thum. 
"'^tin  with  Austria  began  in  July,  when  an  imperial  force 
CBtexed  Bohemia.  The  troops  of  Matthias  were,  however,  soon 
lepobed  by  the  Bohemians,  and  in  November  Thum's  army 
catered  Anstzia,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  to  Bohemia 
beanse  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

la  the  following  March  the  Bohemian  crown  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Matthias  On  the  31st  of  July  the  Bohemian 
w^  estates  pronounced  the  fonnal  deposition  of  Ferdinand, 
vaiifet  and  on  the  a6th  of  August  they  elected  as  their  king 
Frederick,  elector  palatine.  The  new  king  and  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  Eng^d,  arrived  in  Bohemia  in 
October,  ud  were  crowned  somewhat  later  at  St  Vitus's 
cathedral  in  Prague.  Warfare  with  Austria  continued  during 
this  year — 1619^  Thum  occupied  Moravia,  which  now  threw 
>a  its  lot  with  Bohemia,  and  he  even  advanced  on  Vieima,  but 
«as  soon  obliged  to  retreat.  In  the  following  year  events  took 
a  fiital  torn  for  Bohemia.  The  powerful  duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  joined  hk  forces  to  those  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  become 
Hatthias's  successor  as  emperor,  and  who  was  determined  to 
ncooqoer  Bohemia.  Ferdinand  also  recdved  aid  from  Spain, 
PoUad  and  aevcral  Italian  states.  Even  the  Lutheran  dector  of 
Saaooy  capausfd  his  cause.  A  large  imperialist  army,  under 
the  conmmnd  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  Tilly  and  Bouqud, 
cotoed  Bm******  in  September  162a  After  several  skirmishes, 
ia  all  ol  wfakfa  the  Bohemians  were  defeated,  the  imperial  forces 
anrfwed  at  the  outskirts  of  Prague  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  November.  On  the  fdlowing  morning  they  attacked  the 
fioheaiaii  army,  which  occupied  a  slis^Uy  fortified  position 
oa  the  pbtcan  known  as  the  "BilaHoia"  (White  HiU).  The 
Bohemians  were  defeated  after  a  struggle  of  only  a  few  hours, 
aad  on  the  evening  of  battle  the  imperialists  already  occupied 
the  poet  of  Prague,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vltava 
(tfoidan).  King  Frederick,  who  had  lost  all  courage,  hurriedly 
kft  Prague  on  the  following  morning. 

Bohrmia  itsdf,  as  well  as  the  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown, 
aov  sahoDtted  to  Ferdinand  almost  without  resistance.    The 


battle  of  the  White  HOI  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Bohemia. 
The  execution  ci  the  prindpal  leaders  of  the  national  move- 
ment (June  ai,  1621)  was  followed  by  a  system  smtmi^ 
of  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  lands  oi  all  who  »ha6t 
had  in  any  way  partidpated  in  the  national  move-  "n**"*'^ 
ment..  Almost  the  entire  ancient  nobility  of  Bohemia  was 
driven  into  exfle,  and  adventurers  from  all  countries,  mostly 
men  who  had  served  in  the  imperial  army,  shared  the  spoils. 
Gradtially  all  those  who  refused  to  recognize  the  creed  of  the 
Roman  diurch  were  ejqielled  f rom  Bohemia,  and  by  the  use  of 
terrible  crudty  Catholicism  was  entirely  re-establhhed  in  the 
country.  In  1627  Ferdinand  published  a  decree,  which  formally 
suppressed  the  ancient  free  constitution  of  Bohemia,  though  a 
semblanoe  of  representative  government  was  left  to  the  country. 
The  new  constitution  prodaiined  the  heredity  of  the  Bohemian 
crown  in  the  house  of  Habsburg.  It  added  a  new  "estate," 
that  oi  the  dergy,  to  the  three  already  existing.  This  estate, 
which  was  to  take  precedence  of  aU  the  others,  consisted  of  the 
Roman  archbishop  of  Prague  and  of  all  the  ecdesiastics  who  were 
endowed  with  landed  estates.  The  diet  was  deprived  of  all 
le^slative  power,  which  was  exdusivdy  vested  in  the  sovereign. 
At  its  meetings  the  diet  was  to  discuss  such  matters  only  as  were 
laid  before  it  by  the  representativea  of  the  king.  The  estates 
continued  to  have  the  right  of  voting  taxes,  but  they  were 
specially  forbidden  to  attach  any  conditions  to  the  grants  of 
money  which  they  made  to  their  sovereign.  It  was  finally  decreed 
that  the  German  language  should  have  equal  right  with  the 
Bohemian  one  in  all  the  government  offioea  and  law-courts  of 
the  kingdom.  This  had  indeed  become  a  necessity,  dnce,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  confiscations,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  to  whom  the  national 
language  was  unknown.  Though  these  enactments  still  left 
some  autonomy  to  Bohemia,  the  country  gradually  lost  all 
individuality.  Its  history  from  this  moment  to  the  beginning 
of  the  .xQth  century  is  but  a  part  of  the  history  of  Austria 
{q.v.), 

Bohemia  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities  during  a  large  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  had  begun  in  its  capitaL  In  1631 
the  Saxons  for  a  time  occupied  a  large  part  of  Bohemia,  ffffrrmf^ 
and  even  attempted  to  re-establ^  Protestantism,  mm^tr 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  AiuMm 
Bohemia  was  frequently  pillaged  by  Swedish  troops,  |j^**" 
and  the  taking  of  part  of  Prague  by  the  Swedish  general 
Kftniymark  in  1648  was  the  Ust  event  of  the  great  war.  The 
attempts  of  the  Swedish  envoys  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
toleration  for  the  Bohemian  Protestants  proved  fruitless,  as  the 
imperial  representatives  were  inflexible  on  this  point.  At  the 
be^nning  of  the  x8th  century  the  possibility  of  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  arose.  The  estates  of 
Bohemia,  at  a  meeting  that  took  place  at  Prague  on  the  16th  of 
October  X720,  sanctioned  the  female  succession  to  the  Bohemian 
throne  and  recognized  the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction  which 
proclaimed  the  indivisibility  of  the  Habsburg  realm.  The 
archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  in  whose  favour  these  enactments 
were  made,  none  the  less  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  death 
of  her  father  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Charles,  dector  of  Bavaria, 
raised  claims  to  the  Bohemian  throne  and  invaded  the  country 
with  a  large  army  of  Bavarian,  French  and  Saxon  troops.  He 
occupied  Prague,  and  a  large  part  of  the  nobles  and  knights  of 
Bohemia  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  (December  19, 
1 741).  The  fortune  of  war,  however,  changed  shortly  afterwards. 
Maria  Theresa  recovered  Bohemia  and  the  other  lands  that  had 
been  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  During  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  to  a  greater  extent  during  that  of  her  son 
Joseph  II.,  many  changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Habsburg  realm  took  phce  which  all  tended  to  limit  yet  further 
the  autonomy  of  Bohemia.  A  decree  of  1749  abolished  the 
separate  law-courts  that  still  existed  in  Bohemia,  and  a  few  years 
later  an  Austro-Bohemian  chancellor  was  appointed  who  was  to 
have  the  control  of  the  administration  of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  of 
the  German  domains  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  power  of 
the  royal  offidala  who  constituted  the  executive  government  of 
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Bohemia' was  greatly  curtailed,  and  though  the  chief  repre-' 
sentative  of  the  sovereign  in  Prague  continued  to  bear  the  ancient 
title  of  supreme  burgrave,  he  was  instructed  to  conform  in  all 
matters  to  the  orders  of  the  central  government  of  Vienna.  Yet 
more  extreme  measures  tending  to  centralization  were  introduced 
by  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  refused  to  be  crowned  at  Prague  as 
king  of  Bohemia.  The  powers  of  the  Bohemian  diet  and  of  the 
royal  officials  at  Prague  were  yet  further  limited,  and  the  German 
language  was  introduced  into  all  the  upper  schoob  of  Bohemia. 
Some  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Joseph  were,  incidentally  and, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  originator,  favourable  to  the 
Bohemian  nationality.  Thus  the  greater  liberty  which  he  granted 
to  the  press  enabled  the  Bohemians  to  publish  a  newspaper  in 
the  national  language..  After  the  death  of  Joseph  in  1790  the 
Bohemian  estates,  whose  meetings  had  been  suspended  during 
his  .reijgn,  again  assembled,  but  they  at  first  made  but  scanty 
attempts  to  reassert  their  former  rights.  During  the  long 
Napoleonic  wars,  in  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  was  almost 
continuously  engaged,  Bohemia  continued  in  its  previous  leth- 
argic state.  In  1804  a  merely  formal  change  in  the  constitu- 
tional position  of  Bohemia  took  place  when  Francis- 1,  assumed 
the  hereditary  title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  stated  in  an 
imperial  decree  that  the  new  title  of  the  sovereign  should  in  no 
way  prejudice  the  ancient  rights  of  Bohemia  and  that  the 
sovereigns  would  continue  to  be  crowned  as  kings  of  Bohemia. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  European  peace  m  18x5  the  long- 
suppre^ed  national  aspirations  of  Bohemia  began  to  revive. 
Rtvtvmiot  "^^  national  movement,  however,  at  first  only  found 
mmtiouml  expression  in.  the  revival  of  Bohemian  literature. 
The  arbitrary  and  absolutist  government  of  Prince 
Mettemich  rendered  all  political  action  impossible  in 
the  lands  ruled  by  the. house  of  Habsburg.  In  spite  of  this 
pressure  the  estates  of  Bohemia-  began  in  1845  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  government  of  Vienna.  They 
affirmed  their  right  of  voting  the  taxes  of  the  country— a  right 
that  was  due  to  them  according  to  the  constitution  of  1627.  To 
obtain  the  support  of  the  wider  classes  of  the  population,  they 
determined  in  1847  to  propose  at  their  session  of  the  following 
year  that  the  towns  should  have  a  more  extensive  representation 
at  the  diet,  that  the  control  of  the  estates  over  the  finances  of  the 
country  should  be  made  more  stringent,  and  that  the  Bohemian 
language  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  higher  schoob  of  the 
country.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848  prevented  thb 
ineeting  of  the  estates.  When  the  news  of  the  February  revolu- 
tion in  Paris  reached  Prague  the  excitement  there  was  very  great. 
On  the  nth  of  March  a  vast  public  meeting  voted  a  petition  to 
the  government  of  Vienna  which  demanded  that  th^  Bohemian 
language  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  German  in  all  the 
government  offices  of  the  country,  that  a  general  diet  comprising 
all  the  Bohemian  lands,  but  elected  on  an  extensive  suffrage, 
should  be  convoked,  and  that  numerous  liberal  reforms  should 
be  introduced.  The  deputation  which  presented  these. demands 
in  Vienna  received  a  somewhat  equivocal  answer.  In  reply, 
however,  to  a  second  deputation,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  declared 
on  the  8th  of  April  that  equality  of  rights  would  be  secured  to 
both  nationalities  in  Bohemia,  that  the  question  of  the  retmion  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia  to  Bohemia  should  be  left  to  a  general 
Q^g^^  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  parts  of  Austria,  and 
to  IM&  ^^^^  ^  °^v  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Bohemia,  which 
would  include  representatives  of  the  principal  towns, 
would  shortly  be  convoked.  This  assembly,  which  was  to  have 
had  full  powers  to  create  a  new  constitution,  and  which  would 
have  established  complete  autonomy,  never  net,  though  the 
election  of  its  members  took  place  on  the  X7th  of  May.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  national  movement  which  Is  so 
characteristic  of  the  year  1848,  it  was  decided  to  hold  at  Prague 
a  "  Sbvic  congress  "  to  which  Slavs  of  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  other  countries,  were 
invited.  The  deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  serious  riots 
that  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Prague  on  the  12th  of  J«he. 
They  were  suppressed  after  prolonged  fighting  and  considerable 
bloodshed.    The  Austrian  cpmrnander,' Prince  Windischgr&tz< 


bombarded  the  city,  which  finally  caintulated  unconditionaQy. 
The  nationalbt  and  liberal  movement  in  Bohemia  was  thus 
suddenly  checked^  thou^  the  Bohemians  took  part  in  the 
Austrian  constituent  assembly  that  met  at  Vienna,  and  after- 
wards at  KromSfil  (Kremsier). 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1849  ^  constitutional  government  had 
ceased  in  Bohemia,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Habsburg  empire.  The 
reaction  that  now  ensued  was  felt  more  severely  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  monarchy;  for  not  only  were  aSL  attempts  to 
obtain  self-government  and  liberty  ruthlessly  suppressed,  but 
a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  exterminate  the  national 
language.  The  German  language  was  again  exclusively  used  in 
all  schoob  and  government  offices,  all  Bohemian  newspapers 
were  suppressed,  and  even  the  society  of  the  Bohemian  museum — 
a  society  composed  of  Bohemian  noblemen  and  schdars— was  for 
a  time  only  allowed  to  hold  its  meetings  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police. 

llie  events  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  rendered  the 
continuation  of  absolutism  in  the  Austrian  empire  impossible. 
It  was  attempted  to  establish  a  constitutional  system 
which,  while  maintaining  to  a  certain  extent  the.  unity 
of  the  empire,  should  yet  recognize  the  ancient  consti- 
tutional rights  of  some  of  the  countries  united  under 
the  rule  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  A  decree  published  on  the 
20th  of  October  x^6o  established  diets  with  limited  powers. 
Hie  composition  of  these  parliamentary  assemblies  was  to  a 
certain  extent  modelled  on  that  of  the  andent  diets  of  Bobemta 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  This  decree  was  iavourably 
received  in  Bohemia,  but  the  hopes  which  it  raised  in  the  country 
fell  when  a  new  imperial  decree  appeared  on  the  26th  of  February 
.  j86i  .  This  established  a  cxntral  parliament  at  Vienna  with  very 
extensive  powers,  and  introduced  an  electoral  system  whidt  was 
grossly  partial  to  the  Germans.  The  Bohemians  indeed  consented 
to  send  their  representatives  to  Vienna,  but  they  left  the  porlia-* 
ment  in  1863,  stating  that  the  assembly  had  encroached  on  the 
power  which  constitutionally  belonged  totthe  diet  of  Prague. 
Two  years  later  the  central  parliament  of  Vienna  was  suspended, 
and  in  the  following  year — 1866 — the  Austro-Prussian  war  caused 
a  complete  change  in  the  constitutional  position  of  Bohemia, 
The  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  had  declared  that  that  country 
should  form  part  of  the  newly  formed  Germanic  Confederation; 
thb  was  done  without  consulting  tlw  estates  of  the  country,  a^ 
had  been  customary  even  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Hill  oq 
the  occasion  of  serious  constitutional  changes.  The  treaty  with 
Prussia,  signed  at  Prague  on  the  23rd  of  August  1866,  excluded 
from  Germany  all  lands  ruled  by  the  house  of  Habsburg.  •  As  a 
natural  consequence  German  influence  declined  In  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  in  Bohemia  in  particular.  While  Hungary  now 
obtained  complete  independence,  the  new  constitution  of  i867» 
which  api^ied  only  to  the  German  and  Slavic  parts  of  the 
Habsburg  empire,  maintained  the  system  of  centralization  and 
attempted  to  maintain  the  waning  German  .influence.  The 
Bohemians  energetically  opposed  this  new  constitution  and 
refused  to  send  representatives  to  Vienna. 

In  1871  it  appeared  probable  for  a  moment  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Bohemians,  who  desired  that  their  ancient  constitution 
should  be  re-established  in  a  modernized  form,  would 
be  realized.  The  new  Austrian  prime  minister,  Count 
Karl  Hohenwart,  took  Office  with  the  firm  intention  of 
accompUshing  an  agreement  between  Bohemia  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  Habsburg  empire.  Prolonged 
negotiations  ensued,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  constitutional  system  which,  while  satisfying  th« 
cbims  of  the  Bohemians,  would  yet  have  firmly  coimected  them 
with  the  other  lands  ruled  by  the  house  of  Habsburg.  An 
imperial  message  addressed  to  tiie  diet  of  Prague  (September  Z4» 
1871)  stated  that  the  sovereign  **  in  consideration  of  the  former 
constitutional  position  of  Bohemia  and  remembering  the  power 
and  glory  which  its  crovhi  had  given  to  his  uicestors,  and  the 
constant  fidelity  of  its  population,  gladly  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  was  willing  to  confirm  thb 
assurance  by  taking  the  coronation  oath.'^_  Various  influences 
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omed  tlie  failure  cf  tblt  attempt  to  leoondle  Bohemia  with 
AsstriL  In  187a  a  goveruoent  with  a  pxonouiced  German 
touiesqr  tdok  oiSSce  in  Vienna,  and  the  Bohemians  for  a  time 
ft(ain  refused  to  attend  the  parliamentary  assemblies  of  Viemia 
tad  Plague.  In  1879  G>unt  Eduard  Taaffe  became  Austrian 
prime  annister,  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  represen- 
utives  of  Bohemia  to  take  part  in  the  delibarations  of  the 
pax^azoent  of  Vicmia.  They  did  so,  after  stating  that  they  took 
tins  step  without  prejudice  to  their  view  ths^  Bohemia  ydth 
Mo»via  and  ^iksia  constituted  a  separate  state  imder  the  rule 
d  tbe  same  sovereign  as  Austria  and  Hungazy.  The  govem- 
i&eat  of  Count  Taaffe,  in  recognition  of  this  concession  by  the 
Bohemons,  consented  to  remove  some  of  the  grossest  anomalies 
coDsectcd  with  the  electoral  system  of  Bohemia,  which  had 
I^hexto  been  grossly  partial  to  the  German  minority  of  the 
pofniatian.  The  government  of  Count  Taaffe  also  consented 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Bohemian  university  at  Prague,  which 
pestly  ccmtiibuted  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
cootttzy.  Onthefallofthegovemmentof  Count  Taaffe,  Prince 
Alfred  WIndischgritz  became  prime  minister.  The  polic^  of  his 
tboct-lived  government  was  hostile  to  Bohemia  and  he  was 
KXB  rqilaced  by  Cotmt  BadenL 

-  Badou  again  attempted  to  conciliate  Bohemia.  He  did  not 
odeed  consider  it  feasible  to  reopen  the  question  of  its  autonomy, 
but  be  endeavoured  to  remedy  some  of  the  most 
serious  grievances  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning 
of  x8g7  Count  Badeni  issued  a  decree  which  stated 
that  after  a  certain  date  all  government  officials  who 
wished  to  be  employed  in  Bohemia  would  have  to  prove  a  certain 
looviedge  of  the  Bohemian  as  well  as  of  the  German  language. 
Tha  decree  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Genaan  inhabitants  of  Austria,  and  caused  the  fall  of  Count 
Badeni's  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  year  1897.  After  a  brief 
interval  he  was  succeeded  by  Count  Thim  and  then  by  Count 
Gary,  whose  government  repealed  the  decrees  that  had  to  a 
certzia  extent  granted  equal  rights  to  the  Bohemian  language, 
la  consequence  troubles  broke  out  in  Prague,  and  were  severely 
tepnsatd  by  the  Austrian  authorities.  During  the  subsequent 
Biobtries  €ii  Kfirber  and  Gautsch  the  Bohemians  continued 
to  oppose  the  central  government  of  Vienna,  and  to  assert  their 
canc^al  zj^ts. 

SeegenecaOy  Count  LOtsow,  Bokemia,  a  Historieal  Sketch  (London, 
1196).  Tbe  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  entitled 
Fm!a  JUrmm  Behemkarum,  published  at  Prague  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  i9Cfc  ceotory,  has  raperaeded  earlier  ones  such  as  Freherus 
rUarqoud  Frefaer),  Rtntm  Bokemicarum  AiUiqui  Scriptores,  Stmi- 
bHy.  the  eaftier  hntorical  worics  of  Pubitschka,  Pelzl  and  De  Florgy 
tic  sopeneded  by  Fiantiiek  Palack^'s  CtschichU  von  Bdkmen 
(Pirarae.  184^-1867),  which,  however,  ends  with  the  year  1526. 
KesA,  CmMy  ana  others  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  Bohemia 
posterior  to  the  year  1526.  Professor  Adolf  Bachmann  published 
(voL  L  in  iftM,  vol.  u.  1905)  a  CesckickU  Bdkmens  up  to  1536.  which 
bs  a  stroain^^  mariced  German  tendency.  Of  French  works  Pro- 
imc€  Eraest  Denis's  Jean  Hus.  ei  la  gnerr*  des  Hussites  (Paris.  1878). 
/m  it  rimdependanee  hohime  (s  vols.,  1890),  and  La  Boktme  depute 
b  Mentagme  Btamehe  (s  vols.,  X903),  give  a  continuous  account  of 
Brrhnman  UiCory  from  the  b^inning  of  the  15th  century.       (L.) 

LxnsATUss 

The  eaxfiert  records  pf  the  Bohemian  or  Cech  language  aze 
very  aadoit,  though  the  so-called  MSS.  of  Zelena  Hora  (GrOne- 
herg)  and  Krakxivur  (Kftniginhof)  are  almost  certainly  forgeries 
of  the  esziy  part  of  the  XQth  century.  The  earliest  genuine 
docsmenti  ol  the  Bidiemian  language  comprise  several  hsmms 
sad  legends;  ol  the  latter  the  legend  of  St  Catherine  and  that 
«f  St  DofoChy  have  the  greatest  value.  Several  ancient  epic 
fagments  have  also  been  preserved,  such  as  the  Alexandreis 
laiTamdarias  a  FlcribeUa,  These  and  other  early  Bohemian 
vntia^  have  been  printed  since  the  xevival  of  Bohemian 
Eleatare  in  the  19th  century.  Of  considerable  historical  value 
b  the  xhyaed  cfaronide  genoally  though  wrongly  kziown  as  the 
^pvsade  of  DaUmiL  The  author,  who  probaUy  lived  during 
^  rdign  of  King  John  (13x0-1346),  records  the  events  of 
^«heauaa  history  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  reign  of  King 
Baxj  d  CarintWa,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  John.    A 


strong  feeUng  of  racial  antipathy  to  tbe  (Serznazis  pervades  the 
chropide.  .^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  high  intellectual 
level  which  Boheznia  attained  in  tbe  14th  century  that  at  that 
period  we  already  find  writers  on  religious  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  who  used  the  national  language. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  Thonoas  of  Stitn^  (c. 
Z33X-X401).  Of  his  works,  which  contain  many  ideas  similar 
to  those  of  his  contemporary  Wycliffe,  those  entitled  O 
ohecnyck  vecech  Krestanskyck  (on  general  Cluristian  matters)  and 
Besedni  reH  (in  a  rough  translation  "  learned  entertainments  ") 
have  most  value.  §Utn^  and  some  of  his  contemporaries 
whose  Bohemian  writings  have  perished  are  known  as  the 
forenmners  of  Huss.  Huss,  like  many  ol  his  contemporaries 
in  Bohemia,  wrote  both  in  Bohemian  and  in  Latin.  Of 
the  Bohemian  writings  of  Huss,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  his  native  language,  the  most  important  is  his 
VSklad  Mry,  desatera  Botiho  pr^aeani,  a  pakre  (exposition  of  the 
creed,  the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer)  written 
in  X4X2.  Of  his  numerous  other  Bohemian  works  we  may 
mention  the  Postiila  (collection  of  sezmozis),  the  treatises  O 
pasnani  eesty  prove  k  spaseni  (the  true  road  to  salvation)  and 
O  svatokupectvi  (on  simony),  and  a  large  collection  of  letters; 
those  written  in  prison  are  very  touching. 

The  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Huss  formed  in  Bohemia 
a  period  of  incessant  theological  strife.  The  anti-Roznan  ot 
Hussite  movement  was  largely  a  democratic  one,  and  it  is  there- 
fore natural  that  the  ziational  laziguage  rather  than  Latin  should 
have  been  used  in  the  writings  that  befeng  to  this  period.  Un- 
fortunately in  consequence  of  the  systeznatic  destruction  of  all 
Bohezziian  writings  which  took  place  through  the  agency  of  the 
Jesuits,  after  the  battie  of  the  White  Hill  (1620),  a  la^  part 
of  this  controversial  literature  has  perished.  Thus  the  writings 
of  the  members  of  the  extreme  Hussite  party,  the  so-called 
Taborites,  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  Of  the  writings  of  the 
more  moderate  Hussites,  kniown  as  the  (^alixtinesor  Utraquists, 
some  have  been  preserved.  Such  are  the  books  entitied  OJf 
Ike  Great  Torment  of  the  Holy  Church  and  the  Lives  of  the  Priests  of 
Tabor,  written  in  a  sezise  violentiy  hostile  to  that  conmnmity. 
A  Bohemian  work  by  Archbishop  John  of  Rokycan  has  also 
been  preserved;  it  is  entitled  PostiUa  and  is  siznilar  though 
iziferior  to  the  work  of  Huss  that  bears  the  same  zuune. 

A  quite  independent  religious  writer  who  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Hussite  wars  is  Peter  (3iel£icky  (bom  in  the  last  years  of 
the  X4th  century,  died  X460),  who  may  be  called  the  Tcdstoy  of 
the  X5th.  His  domiziant  ideas  were  horror  of  bloodshed  and  the 
determiziation.to  accept  unresistizigly  all,  even  unjust,  decrees  of 
the  worldly  authorities.  Though  a  strenuous  enemy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Chel£icky  joined  notie  of  the  Hussite  parties.  His 
znastezpiece  is  the  SU  vfry  (the  net  of  faith).  Among  his  other 
works  his  PostiUa  and  poleznlcal  writizigs  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  Archbishop  John  of  Rokycan  and  Bishop  Nicolas  Of  Pelhfimov 
deserve  mention. 

4  The  Hussite  period  is  rather  poor  in  historical  works  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country.  We  should,  however,  mention 
some  chroziiclers  who  were  contemporaries  and  sozzietimes 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  Hussite  wars.  Their  writizigi 
la.ve  been  collected  and  published  by  Frantiiek  Palack^  undei 
the  titie  of  Stare  Ushe  leiopiay. 

In  the  x6th  century  when  Boheznia  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquillity,  the  ziative  literature  was  laxgely  devdoped. 
Besides  the  writers  of  the  oonunuziity  of  the  Bohezziian  Brethrezi, 
we  meet  at  this  period  with  three  historiazis  of  merit.  Of  these 
far  the  best-known  is  Wenceslas  Hajek  of  LiboCazL  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  uzicertain,  but  we  read  of  him  as  a  priest  in  Z524; 
he  died  in  X553.  His  great  work  Kronika  ieska  was  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Ferdizumd  I.,  kizig  of  Bohezziia,  and  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  government  officials.  It  has  therefore  a 
stnmg  dyziastic  and  Romaziist  tendency,  and  its  circulation  was 
permitted  even  at  the  time  when  most  Boheznian  books  were 
prohibited  and  many  totally  destroyed.  Ibjek's  book  was 
trazislated  into  several  languages  and  frequentiy  quoted.    We 
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find  such  second-hand  quotations  even  in  the  works  6£  many 
writexa  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  Hajek.  His  book  is, 
however,  inaccurate  and  grossly  partiaL  Very  little  known  on 
the  other  hand  are  the  works  of  BartoS,  surnamed  "  pisif  " 
(the  writer),  as  he  was  for  many  years  employed  as  secretary  by 
the  dty  of  Prague,  and  those  of  Sixt  of  Ottersdorf.  The  work 
of  BartoS  (or  Bartholomew)  entitled  the  Chronide  of  Prague  has 
great  historical  value.  He  describes  the  troublea  that  befell 
Prague  and  Bohemia  generally  during  the  reign  of  the  weak 
and  absentee  sovereign  King  Louis.  The  year  of  the  birth  of 
BartoS  is  imcertain,  but  it  is  known  that  he  died  in  1539.  The 
somewhat  later  work  of  Sizt  of  Ottersdorf  (z  500-1 583)  deals  with 
a  short  but  very  important  episode  in  the  history  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  entitled  Memorials  iff  tke  Troubled  Years  154^  and  i547' 
.The  book  describes  the  unsuccessful  rising  of  the  Bohemians 
against  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  Sizt  took  a  considerable  part 
in  this  movement,  a  fact  that  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his 
book. 

Thoui^  the  life  of  (3ielficky;  who  has  already  been  mentioned, 
was  an  isolated  one,  he  is  imdoubtedly  the  indirect  foimder  of 
the  community  of  Uie  "Bohemian  Brethren,"  who  greatly 
influenced  Bohemian  literature.  Almost  all  their  historical  and 
theological  works  were  written  in  the  national  language,  which 
through  their  influence  became  far  more  refined  and  polished. 
Before  referring  to  some  of  the  vrritings  of  members  of  the 
community  we  should  mention  the  famed  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  known  as  the  BiUe  of  Kralice.  It  was  the  joint  work 
of  several  divines  of  the  brotherhood,  and  was  first  printed  at 
Kralice  in  Moravia  in  1593.  Brother  Gregory,  surnamed  the 
patriarch  of  the  brotherhood,  has  left  a  large  number  of  writings 
dealing  mainly  with  theological  matters.  Most  important  are 
the  Liters  to  Archbishop  Rokycan  and  the  book  On  good  and  evil 
priests.  After  the  death  of  Brother  Gregory  in  1480  discord 
broke  out  in  the  community,  and  it  resulted  in  very  great  literary 
activity.  Brothen  Lucas,  Bkhoslav  and  Jaflet,  as  well  as 
Augusta,  a  bishop  of  the  community,  have  left  us  numerous 
controversial  works.  Very  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
captivity  of  Bishop  Augusta,  written  by  his  companion  the  young 
priest  Jan  Bilek.  We  have  evidence  that  mmierous  historical 
works  written  by  members  of  the  brotherhood  existed,  but 
most  of  them  perished  in  the  zyth  century  when  nearly  all 
anti-Roman  books  written  in  Bohemia  were  destroyed.  Thus 
only  fragments  of  Blahoslav's  History  of  the  Unity  (i.e,  the 
brotherhood)  have  been  preserved.  One  of  the  historians  of 
the  brotherhood,  WcncesJas  Bfezan,  wrote  a  History  of  the 
House  cf  Rosenberg,  of  which  only  the  biographies  of  WilUam  and 
Peter  of  Rosenberg  have  been  preserved.  The  greatest  writer 
of  the  brotherhood  is  John  Amos  Komensky  or  Comenius  (1592- 
1670).  Of  his  many  works  written  in  his  native  language  the 
most  important  is  his  Labyrinth  of  the  Worlds  an  allegorical  tale 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  work  written  in  Bohemian.^ 
Many  of  the  numerous  devotional  and  educational  writings  of 
Comenius, — ^his  works  number  Z43,— are  also  written  in  his 
native  tongue. 

The  year  1620,  which  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Bohemian 
independence,  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  decline 
of  the  national  tongue,  which  indeed  later,  in  the  x8th  century, 
was  almost  extinct  as  a  written  language.  Yet  we  must  notice 
besides  Comenius  two  other  writers,  both  historians,  whose 
works  belong  to  a  date  later  than  162a  Of  these  one  was  an 
adherent  of  the  nationalist,  the  other  of  the  imperialist  party. 
Paul  Sk&la  ze  Zhofie  (x582-€.  1640)  was  an  official  in  the  service 
of  the  "  winter  king  "  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate.  He  for  a 
'time  followed  his  sovereign  into  exile,  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  It  was  at  th&  period  of  his  life, 
after  his  political  activity  had  ceased,  that  he  wrote  his  historical 
works.  His  first  work  was  a  short  book  which  is  a  mere  series 
of  chronological  tables.  Somewhat  later  he  undertook  a  vast 
work  entitled  Histoire  tirhevni  (history  of  the  church).  In  spite 
of  its  title  the  book,  which  consists  of  ten  enormous  MS.  volumes, 

*  This  work  liaa  been  translated  into  English,  by  Count  Lfltzow 
for  the  "  Temple  Claadcs.'* 


deals  as  much  with  political  a^  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
most  valuable  part,  that  dealing  with  events  of  1602  to  x6a3,  of 
which  Sk&la  writes  as  a  contemporary  and  often  as  an  eye-witness, 
has  been  edited  and  published  by  Prof.  Tieftrunk.  A  contem- 
porary and  a  political  opponent  of  Sk&la  was  William  Count 
Slayata  (x 572-1652).  He  was  a  faithfid  servant  of  the  house  of 
Habsbiu-g,  and  one  of  the  government  offidals  wUo  were  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  HradCany  palace  in  1618,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Bohemian  uprising.  In  X637  Slavata  pufaltshcd  his 
Family  (memoirs)  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  events  of  the 
years  x6x8  and  16x9,  in  which  he  had  played  so  {{reat  a  part 
During  the  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  long  life  Slavata  com- 
posed a  vast  work  entitled  HistoricU  Spisotani  (historical 
works).  It  consists  of  fourteen  large  MS.  volumes,  two  of  which 
contain  the  previously-written  memoirs.  These  two  v<dumea 
have  recently  been  edited  and  published  by  Dr  Jos.  Jirteck. 

After  the  deaths  of  Sk&la,  Slavata  and  Comenius,  no  works 
of  any  importance  were  written  in  the  Bohemian  language  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  the  new  Austrian  govern- 
ment endeavoured  in  every  way  to  discourage  the 
use  of  that  language.  A  change  took  place  when  the  awrtraL 
romantic  movement  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
X9th  century.  The  early  revival  of  the  Bohemian  language  was 
very  modest,  and  at  first  almost  exclusively  translations  from 
foreign  languages  were  published.  The  first  writer  who  again 
drew  attention  to  the  then  almost  forgotten  Bohemian  language 
was  Joseph  Dobrovsk^  (X753~x829).  His  works,  which  include 
a  grammar  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  a  history  of  Bohemian 
literature,  were  mostly  written  in  German  or  Latin,  and  his  only 
Bohemian  works  are  some  essays  which  he  contributed  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Casopis  Musea  KrdloifUvl  CeshBko  (Journal 
of  the  Bohemian  Museum)  and  a  collection  of  letters. 

It  is,  however,  to  four  men  belonging  to  a  time  somewhat 
subsequent  to  that  of  Dobrovsk^  that  the  revival  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  Bohemia  is  mainly  due.  They  are  Jungmann, 
Kolar,  SafaKk  and  Palack^.  Joseph  Jungmann  (x  773-1847) 
published  early  in  life  numerous  Bohemian  traiislations  of 
German  and  English  writers.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
Defepes  literatury  lesha  (history  of  Bohemian  literature),  and 
his  monumental  (German  and  Bohemian  dictionary,  which  largely 
contributed  tp  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  language. 
John  Kolar  (X793-X852)  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Bohemian 
revival,  and  it  b  only  in  quite  recent  days  that  Bohemian  poetry 
has  risen  to  a  hig^r  level  Kolar's  imncipol  poem  is  the  Slaty 
dcera  (daughter  of  Slavia),  a  personification  of  the  Slavic  race. 
Its  principal  importance  at  the  present  time  consists  rather  in 
the  part  it  idayed  in  the  revival  of  Bohemian  literature  than  in 
its  artistic  value.  Kolar's  other  works  are  mostly  philok^al 
studies.  Paul  Joseph  SafaKk  (x79s-x86x)  was  a  very  fruitful 
writer.  His  Staroiitnosti  Slovanshi  (Slavic  antiquities),  an 
attempt  to  record  the  then  almost  unknown  history  and  literatuie 
of  the  early  Slavs,  has  still  considerable  value.  Frands  Palack^ 
(X798-X876)  is  imdoubtedly  the  greatest  of  Bohemian  historians. 
Among  his  many  works  his  history  of  Bohemia  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  year  1526  is  the  most  important. 

Other  Bohemian  writers  whose  work  belongs  mainly  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  X9th  century  are  the  poets  Frands  Ladislav 
Cehikovsk^,  author  of  the  Ruie  sti^istova  (the  hundred-leaved 
rose),  Erben,  Macha,  Tyi,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  most 
famous  writers.  The  talented  writer  Kard  HavliSek,  the 
founder  of  Bohemian  journalism,  deserves  special  notice. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  X9th  centiuy,  and  particularly 
after  the  foundation  of  the  national  univeisity  in  1882,  Bohemian 
literature  has  developed  to  an  extent  that  few  perhaps  foresaw. 
Of  older  writers  Bolena  N£mcova,  whose  BabUka  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  Benes  Tfebizky,  author 
of  many  historical  noveb,  should  be  named.  John  Neruda 
(x  834-1891)  was  a  very  fruitful  and  talented  writer  both  of 
poetiy  and  of  prose.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  his  many 
works  b  his  philosophical  epic  entitled  Kosmiche  basne  (cosmic 
poems).  Julius  Zeyer  (x84X'>x9ox).  also  wrote  much  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse.    His  epic  poem  entitled  Vylehrad,  which 
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okbntcs  Utt  andent  ^oiy  of  the  acropolis  of  Prague,  has  great 
value,  ud  of  his  many  novels  Jan  Maria  Fhjhar  has  had  the 
greatest  success.  Of  later  Bohemian  poets  the  best  are  Adolf 
Heydttk,  Svatoplnk  Cech  and  Jaroslav  Vrchlick^  (b.  1853). 
OC  Svatoptnk  Cech's  many  poems,  which  are  all  iui^d  by 
oatioaal  enthusiasm,  Vddav  s  Uiekalonc,  Lesetinsky  Kovar 
(the  smith  of  Lesetin)  and  Basne  droka  (the  aongi  of  a  skve) 
are  the  moat  notable.  While  Vrchlick^  (pseudonym  of  Emil 
Frida)  has  no  less  strong  patriotic  feelings^  he  has  been  more 
atholic  in  the  choice  of  Uie  subjects  of  his  many  works,  both  in 
poetry  and  in  prose.  Of  his  many  collections  of  lyric  poems 
Rot  Mjiku  (a  year  in  the  south),  PauU  k  Eldarodu  (pilgrimages 
10  Ekkirado)  and  Sonety  Samotart  (sonnets  of  a  reduse)  have 
particdar  yalue.  Vrchlick^  is  also  a  very  brilliant  dramatist. 
Bohemian  novdists  have  become  very  numerous.  Mention 
sbodd  be  made  of  Alois  Jirfisek,  also  a  distinguished  dramatic 
lathor;  Jacob  Arbes,  whose  Ratmandta  have  great  merit;  and 
Vklav  EDadik,  whose  E  vzen  Voldan  is  a  very  striking  representa- 
tion <rf  the  life  of  modem  Prague.  Like  so  many  Bohemian 
anthon,  Ifladik  also  is  a  copious  dramatic  author. 
•  Bohemia  has  been  very  fruitful  in  historic  writerst  •  Wenceslas 
Tooek  (X81&-X905)  left  many  historical  works,  of  which  his 
dijtfis  mUsta  Praky  (history  of  the  town  of  Prague)  is  the 
ffioBt  important.  Jaroslav  Coll  (b.  1846)  is  the  author  of  many 
kaiocical  worits,  espedally  on  thie  community  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren.  Professor  Joseph  Kalousek  has  written  much  on  the 
early  hstoiy  of  Bohemia,  and  is  also  the  author  of  a  very  valuable 
stody  of  the  andent  constitution  {JStahti  praoo)  of  Bohemia. 
I^  Anton  Rczek  is  the  author  of  important  historical  studies, 
Bsaay  of  whidi  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bohemian  Mineum 
and  in  the  Cesky  Casopis  Historick^  (Bohemian  Historical 
ieview),  wUdi  he  founded  in  1895  jointly  with  Professor  Jaroslav 
GqO.  Hare  recently  Dr  V&clav  FlajShans  has  published  some 
esxllent  studies  on  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Huss,  and 
fnUsaats  FSc  and  Niederie  have  published  learned  ardiaeo- 
bgical  stu(fies  on  the  earliest  period  of  Bohemian  history. 

See  Gnmt  LOtsow,  A  Histery  0/  Bohemian  Literature  (London, 
'S99);  W.  R.  MorfiU,  Slaeeuic  Literature  (1883);  A.  N.  Pypin  and 
V.  D.  Spaaovii,  History  ef  Slaeonie  Literature  (written  in  Ruman, 
baadbted  into  Genaan  by  Tiangott  Pech,  Cesdt,  der  sla».  LiteratureUt 
2  vob^  Leipzig.  1880-1684).  There  are  modem  hbtories  of  Bohemian 
Eteratore  written  in  the  national  language  by  Dr  Karel  Heftrunk, 
Dr  Vadav  Fbjihana  and  Mr  Jarodav  Vlaek.  (L.) 

BOHEHUll])^  the  name  of  a  series  of  princes  of  Antioch, 
sftcrwards  counts  of  Tripoli  Their  connexion  is  shown  in  the 
ioUoidng  table: — 

Kobert  CaiKard-(i)  Alberida:  (2)  Skelgaeta. 

Bohemund  I.  *  Constance,  daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  France. 

Bohiu-d  II. -ABC  d..«h..r  0.  Baldwin  II.  of  Jeru-Iem. 
(i)  Raymuad  "Constance  *"(3)Rayna]d  of  Ch&tiUon. 
Bohemund  III.  ""(2)  Orguilleuae. 


Bohemund  IV.  ■ 


(i)PlaiBance. 

(2)Melisinda.  daughter  of  Amahic  II. 


Bohemund  V.  •  (i) Alice,  widow  of  Hugh  of  Csrprua. 


Henry  I. 
of  Cyprus 


Hugh  IL 

BoamuwD  I.  (a  Ai>.  1058-1x11),  prince  of  Otranto  and 
sftenards  (rf  Antioch,  whose  first  name  was  Marc,  was  thb 
ddcit  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  dta  Aptiiaed  Calabriae,  by  an 
early  oianiase  contracted  before  X059.  He  served  under  his 
iither  in  the  great  attack  on  the  East  Roman  empire  (xo8o- 
nSs),  and  oommanded  the  Normans  during  Guiscard's  absence 
(xo6>-io84),  penetrating  into  Ihessaly  as  far  as  Lazissa,  but 
bdag  repobed  by  Aksius  Comnenus. « This  early  hostility  to 
Means  had  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  his 


future  career,  and  thereby  helped  to  determine  the  history  of 
the  First  Cnuade,  of  which  Bohemtmd  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  On  the  death  of  Guiscard  in  1085,  his  younger  son 
Roger,  bom  "  in  the  purple  "  of  a  Lombard  princess  Scdgaeta, 
succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  a  war  arose 
between  Bohemund  (whom  his  father  had  destined  for  the 
throne  of  Constantinople)  and  Duke  Roger.  The  war  was  finally 
composed  by  the  mediation  of  Urban  n.  and  the  award  of 
Otranto  and  other  possessnns  to  Bohexrmnd.  In  Z096  Bohemund, 
along  with  his  unde  the  great  count  of  Sicily,  was  attacking 
Amalfi,  which  had  revolted  against  Duke  Roger,  when  bands  of 
crusaders  began  to  pass,  on  their  way  through  ItaJy  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  «al  of  the  crusader  came  upon  Bohemund:  it  is 
possible,  too,  that  he  saw  in  the  First  Crusade  a  chance  of 
realizing  his  fother^  policy  (which  was  also  an  old  Norse  uistinct) 
of  the  Drang  naek  Osten,  and  hoped  from  the  first  to  carve  for 
himself  an  eastern  prindpality.  He  gathered  a  fine  Norman 
army  (perhaps  the  finest  division  in  the  crusading  host),  at  the 
head  of  which  he  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  penetrated  to  Con- 
stantinople along  the  route  he  had  tried  to  follow  in  1082- 
X084.  He  was  careful  to  observe  a  "correct  **  attitude  towards 
Alexius,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  April  Z097  be 
did  homage  to  the  emperor.  He  may  have  negotiated  with 
Alexius  about  a  prindpality  at  Antioch;  if  he  did  so,  he 
had  little  encouragement.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch 
Bohemund  was  the  real  leader  of  the  First  Crusade;  and  it  says 
much  for  his  leading  that  the  First  Crusade  succeeded  in  crossing 
Asia  Minor,  which  the  Crusades  of  iioz,  Z147  and  11 89  failed  to 
accomplish.  A  pditiquef  Bohemund  was  resolved  to  engineer 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders  to  his  own  ends;  and  when  his 
nephew  Tkncred  left  the  main  army  at  Heradea,  and  attempted 
to  establish  a  footing  in  Qlicia,  the  movement  may  have  been 
already  intended  as  a  preparation  for  Bohemund's  eastern 
principality.  Bohemund  was  the  first  to  get  into  position 
before  Antioch  (October  Z097),  and  he  took  a  great  part  in  the 
siege,  beaUng  off  the  Mahommedan  attempts  at  relief  from  the 
east,  and  ooimecting  the  besiegers  on  the  west  with  the  port 
of  St  Simeon  and  the  Italian  ships  which  lay  there.  The  capture 
of  Antioch  was  due  to  his  connexion  with  Firua,  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  dty;  but  be  would  not  bring  matters  to  an 
bsue  until  the  possesdon  of  the  dty  was  assured  him  (May  1098), 
under  the  terror  of  the  approach  of  Kerbo^ha  with  a  great  army 
of  relief,  and  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  Alexius,  if  Alexius 
should  fulfil  his  promise  to  aid  the  crusaders.  But  Bohemund 
was  not  secure  in  the  possession  of  Antioch,  even  after  its 

surrender  and  the  ddeai  of  Ker- 
;  bogha;  he  had  to  make  good  his 
claims  against  Raymund  of  Tou- 
louse, who  championed  the  ri|^ts  Of 
Alexius.  He  obtained  full  possession 
in  January  Z099,  and  stayed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  to  secure 
his  podtion,whl]e  the  other  crusaders 
moved  southward  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.    He  came  to  Jerusalem 
at  Christmas  Z099,  and  had  Dago- 
bert  of  Pisa  dected  as  patriarch, 
perhaps  in  order  to  check  the  growth 
of  a  strong  Lotharingian  power  in 
the  dty.    It  might  seem  in  xxoo 
I  sister  of  Leo  III.  that  Bohemund  was   destined  to 
R^i,««L^^'!^"i*A     foundagreatprindpaUtyinAntioch, 
Bohemund  VII.-^.^     ^^^  would  dwarf  Jerusalem;  he 

had  a  fine  territory,  a  good  strategical  position  and  a  strong 
army.  But  he  had  to  face  two  great  forces— ^e  East  Roman 
empire,  whidi  daimed  the  whole  of  his  territories  and  was 
supported  in  its  daim  by  Raymund  of  Toulouse,  and  the  strong 
Mahommedan  principalities  in  the  north-east  of  Syria.  Against 
these  two  forces  he  failed.  In  1  xoo  he  was  captured  by  Danish- 
xnend  of  Sivas,  and  he  languished  in  prison  till  XX03.  Tancred 
took  his  place;  but  meanwhUe  Raymund  established  himself 
with  the  aid  of  Alexius  in  Tripoli,  and  was  able  to  check  the 


i)Ludana,  daughter  of  count  of  SegnL 
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expansion  of  Antiodi  to  tlie  south.  Ransomed  in  1x03  by  the 
generosity  of  an  Armenian  prince,  Bohemund  made  it  his  first 
object  to  attack  the  nei^bouring  Mahommedan  powers  in 
order  to  gain  supplies.  But  in  hMuding  an  attack  on  Harran, 
in  1 104,  be  was  severely  defeated  at  BaUch,  near  Rakka  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  defeat  was  deduve;  it  made  impossible  the 
great  eastern  principality  whidi  B<^mtmd  had  contemplated. 
It  was  followed  by  a  Greek' attack  on  Cilida;  and  despairing  of 
his  own  resources,  B<Jiemund  returned  to  Europe  for  reinforce- 
ments in  order  to  defend  his  position.  His  attractive  personality 
won  him  the  hand  of  Constance,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
Phflip  I.,  and  he  collected  a  large  army.  Dazzled  by  his  success, 
he  roolved  to  use  his  army  not  to  defend  Antioch  against  the 
Greeks,  but  to  attack  Alexius.  He  did  so;  but  Alexius,  aided 
by  the  Venetians,  proved  too  strong,  and  Bohemund  had  to 
submit  to  a  humiliating  peace  (iioS),  by  which  he  became  the 
vassal  of  Alexnis,  consented  to  receive  his  pay,  with  the  title  of 
SdHutoSf  and  promised  to  cede  disputed  territories  and  to  admit 
a  Greek  patriarch  into  Antioch.  Henceforth  Bohemund  was  a 
broken  man.  He  died  without  returning  to  the  East,  and  was 
buried  at  Canossa  in  Apulia,  in  xxxx. 

LiTsaATURB. — ^The  anonymous  CeUa  Fraucomm  (edited  by  H. 
Hagenmeyer)  b  written  by  one  of  Bobemund's  followera;  and  the 
A.Mtiad  01  Anna  Comnena  b  a  primary  authority  for  the  whole  of 
hb  life.  Hb  career  U  diacuaaed  t>y  B.  von  KQgler,  Bohemund  und 
Tamcred  (Tflbingen.  1862) ;  while  L.  von  Heinemann,  GesckichU  der 
Norwtannen  «»  SicUien  und  Unterilalieu  (Leipzig,  1894),  and  R. 
ROhricht,  Gesehickle  des  ersUn  KreuzMuges  (Innsbruck,  1901),  and 
CtsckicJa*  des  Kdnigreicks  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck,  1898),  may  also  be 
consulted  for  hb  history. 

Bohemund  II.  (xxo8-xx3x),  son  of  the  great  Bohemund  by  hb 
marriage  with  Constance  of  Fnnce,  was  bom  in  i  xo8,  the  year  of 
hb  fisther's  defeat  at  Durazzo.  In  x  x  26  he  came  from  Apulia  to 
Antioch  (which,  since  the  fall  of  Roger,  the  successor  of  Tancred, 
in  X I X9,  had  been  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin  H.) ;  and  in  x  x  37 
he  manried  Alice,  the  younger  daui^ter  of  Baldwin.  After  some 
trouble  with  Josoelin  of  Edessa,  and  after  joining  with  Baldwin  II. 
in  an  attack  on  Damascus  (xxay),  he  was  defeated  and  sbin  on 
hb  northern  frontier  by  a  Mahommedan  army  from  Aleppo 
(x xjx).  He  hadshown  that  he  had  hb  father's  courage:  if  time 
had  sufficed,  he  might  have  shown  that  he  had  the  other  qualities 
of  the  first  B<^mund. 

BosEKXTHD  m.  was  the  SOU  of  Constance,  daughter  of 

Bohemund  IL,  by  her  first  husband,  Raymtmd  of  Antioch.    He 

succeeded  hb  mother  in  the  principality  of  Antioch  in  XX63,  and 

first  appears  prominently  in  XX64,  as  regent  of  the  king(k>m  of 

Jerusalem  during  the  expedition  of  Amalric  L  to  Egypt.    During 

the  absence  of  Amalric,  he  was  defeated  and  captured  by 

Nureddin  (August  XX64)  at  Harenc,  to  the  east  of  Antioch.    He 

warat  once  ransomed  by  hb  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Manuel, 

and  went  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  returned  with  a  Greek 

patriarch.    In  xx8o  he  deserted  hb  second  wife,  the  princess 

Orguilleuse,  for  a  certain  Sibylla,  and  he  was  in  consequence 

excommunicated.    By  OrguiUeuse  he  had  had  two  sons,  Ray- 

mund  and  Bohemund  (the  future  Bohemund  IV.),  whose  relations 

and  actions  determined  the  rest  of  hb  life.    Raymtmd  married 

Alice,  a  daughter  of  the  Armenian  prince  Rhupen  (Rupin),  brother 

of  Leo  of  Armenb,  and  died  in  XX97,  leaving  behind  him  a  son, 

Raymtmd  Rhupen.    Bohemund,  the  yotmger  brother  of  Ray- 

mund,  had  succeeded  the  last  count  of  Tripoli  in  the  possession 

of  that  county,  xxSy;  and  the  problem  which  occupied  the  last 

years  of  Bohemund  HI.  was  to  determine  whether  hb  grsndaon, 

Raymtmd  Rhupen,  or  hb  yotmger  son,  Bohemtmd,  should  succeed 

him  in  Antioch.    Leo  of  Armema  was  naturally  the  champion  of 

hb  great-nephew,  Rasrmtmd  Rhupen;  indeed  he  had  already 

claimed  Antioch  in  hb  own  right,  before  the  marriage  of  hb  niece 

to  Raymtmd,  in  x  X94,  when  he  had  capttired  Bohemund  HI.  at 

Gastin,  and  attempted  without  success  to  force  him  to  cede 

Antioch.*    Bohemund  the  younger,  however,  prosecuted  hb 

daim  with  vigom-,  and  even  evicted  hb  father  from  Antioch 

about  XX99;  but  he  was  otisted  by  Leo  (now  king  of  Armenia  by 

*  During  the  captivity  of  Bohemund  III.  the  patriarch  of  Antioch 
hdped  to  found  a  commune,  which  peraisted,  with  its  mayor  and 
jhwato,  during  the  13th  centuiy. 


the  grace  of  the  emperor,  Henry  VL),  and  Bohemund  IIL  died 
in  possession  of  hb  principality  (xsox). 

Bohemund  IV.,  younger  son  of  Bdbemund  HL  by  his  second 
wife  Orguilleuse,  became  ooimt  of  Tripoli  in  x  187,  and  succxeded 
hb  Either  in  the  principality  of  Antioch,  to  the  exdusion  of 
Raymtmd  Rhupen,  in  xaox.  But  the  dispute  lasted  for  many 
years  (Leo  of  Armenia  continuing  to  champion  the  catne  of  hb 
great-nephew),  and  long  occupied  the  attention  of  Ixmocent  IIL 
Bohemund  IV.  enjoyed  the  support  of  theTemplaxs  (who,  like 
the  Km'ghts  of  St  John,  had  estates  in  Tripoli)  and  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  to  whom  he  jgrsnted  their  own  patriarch 
in  X207,  while  Leo  appealed  (xaxorxaxx)  both  to  Innocent  IIL 
and  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  and  was  supported  by  the  Hospitallers. 
In  X  2 x6  Leo  capttued  Antioch,  and  establiabed  Raymtmd  Rhupen 
as  its  prince;  but  he  lost  it  again  in  less4hsn.four  years,  and  it 
was  once  more  in  the  possession  of  Bohemtmd  IV.  when  Leo  died 
in  X22a  Raymtmd  Rhupen  died  in  xaax;  and  after  the  event 
Bohemtmd  reigned  in  Antioch  and  Tripoli  till  hb  death,  proving 
himself  a  determined  enemy  ci  the  Hospitallers,  and  thereby 
inciuxing  excommtmication  in  X23a  He  first  joined,  and  then 
deserted,  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  during  the  crusade  oC 
X328'39;  and  he  was  excluded  from  the  operation  oC.  the 
treaty  of  X339.  When  he  died  in  X333,  he  had  just  conduded 
peace  with  the  Hospitallers,  and  Gregory  DC  had  released  him 
from  the  excommtmication  of  X23a 

Bohemund  V.,  son  of  Bohemund  IV.  by  hb  wife  Plabanoe 
(daughter  of  Hugh  of  Gibelet) ,  succeeded  hb  father  in  1 333.  He 
was  prince  of  Antioch  and  cotmt  of  Tripoli,  like  hb  fathtf ;  and 
like  him  he  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  the  Templars  and  experienced 
the  hostility  of  Armenia,  which  was  not  appeased  till  1351,  when 
the  mediation  of  St  Loub,  and  the  nurriage  of  the  future 
Bohjcmund  VI.  to  the  sbter  of  the  Armenian  kiiig,  finally  l»ou^t 
peace.  By  hb  first  marriage  in  X23S  with  Alice,  the  widow  of 
Htigb  I.  of  Cyprtis,  Bohemtmd  V.  connected  the  histoiy  of 
Antioch  for  a  time  with  that  of  Cyprus.  He  died  in  X35X.  He 
had  resided  chiefly  at  Tripoli,  and  under  him  Antioch  was  left  to 
be  governed  by  its  bailiff  and  commtme. 

Bohemund  VL  was  the  son  of  Bohemtmd  V.  1^  Ludana,  a 
datighter  of  the  cotmt  of  Segni,  nephew  of  l^gnpcent  IIL  Bom 
in  xa37,  Bohemtmd  VI.  succeeded  hb  father  in  xssx,  and  was 
knighted  by  St  Lotiis  in  x  253.  Hb  sbter  Flaisanoe  had  married 
in  X350  Henry  L  of  Cyprtis,  the  son  of  Hugh  L;  and  the  Cypriot 
connexion  of  Antioch,  originally  formed  by  the  nurriage  of  Bohe- 
mtmd V.  and  Alice,  the  widow  Of  Hu^  L,  was  thtis  maintained. 
In  X353  Bohemtmd  VL  established  himself  in  Antioch,  leaving 
Tripoli  to  itself,  and  in  X357  he  procured  the  recognition  oi  his 
nephew,  Hugh  IL,  the  son  of  Henry  I.  by  Flaisanoe,  as  king  o€ 
Jertisalem.  He  allied  himself  to  the  Mongob  against  the  ad« 
vance  of  the  Egyptian  stiltan;  but  in  X368  he  lost  Antioch  to 
Bibars,  and  when  he  died  in  X375  he  was  only  count  of  Tk^polL 

Bohemund  VU.,  son  of  Bohemund  VL  by  Sibylla,  sister 

of  Leo  in.  of  Armenia,  succeeded  to  the  cotmty  of  Tripoli  in 

X 375,  with  hb  mother  as  regent    In  hb  short  and  troubled  reign 

he  had  trouble  with  the  Templars  who  were  established  in 

Tripoli;  and  in  the  very  year  of  hb  death  (X387)  he  lost  Taodim 

to  the  sultan  of  Egypt    He  died  without  iuue;  and  as,  within 

two  years  of  hb  death,  Tripoli  was  captured,  the  oocmty  of 

Tripoli  may  be  said  to  have  become  extinct  with  him. 

LrrBEATURB. — ^The  history  of  the  Bobemunds  b  the  Uatocyof 
tbeprincipaltty  of  Antioch.  and,  after  Bohemund  IV.,  of  the  county 
of  Tripoli  also.  For  Antioch,  we  possets  its  Assises  (Venice,  1876) ; 
and  two  articles  on  its  history  have  appeared  in  the  JRetme  de  FOrieni 
Latin  (Paris,  1893,  fol.).  both  by  E.  Key  {"  Resume  chrooologique 
de  I'hbtoire  des  princes  d'Antioche,"  vol.  iv.,  and  "  Lea  <^nitaii«» 
de  la  prind^ute  d'Antioche."  vol.  viiL).  R.  ROhricht.  GeseUckU 
des  Kdnigreicks  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck.  1698).  jnves  ptnctic^iiy  all 
that  b  known  about  the  history  of  Antioch  and  Tripoh.      (£.  Ba.) 

BOHMBR,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  (x795>x863),  German 
hbtorian,  son  of  Karl  Ludwig  BOhmer  (d.  18x7),  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  33nd  of  April  1795.  Educated  at 
the  tmiversities-of  Heidelberg  and  Cibttingen,  he  showed  an 
interest  in  art  and  visited  Italy;  but  rettiming  to  Frankfort 
he  ttimed  hb  attention  to  the  study  of  hbtory»  and  became 
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secretaxy  of  the  CesdheJu^  /fir  Stere  deutscke  Gesckkktshm^, 

He  was  also  archivist  and  the»  librarian  oi  the  dty  of  Ftankf orL 

Bdhmer  had  a  great  dislike  of  Prussia  and  the  Protestant  faith, 

tad  a  axresponding  affection  for  Austria  and  the  Roman 

Catholic  Qmrch,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  belong.    His 

oitkal  seme  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  warped;  but  his  researches 

are  of  great  value  to  students.    He  died  unmarried,  at  Frankfort, 

OS  the  2aad  of  October  1863.    Bdhmer's  historical  work  was 

datif  coaocmed  with  collecting  and  tabulating  charters  and 

other  imperial  documents  of  the  middle  ages.    First  appeared 

«a  abstiact,  the  JUgesta  ckronolcpco-diplomaHca  regum  aiqtie 

mpoTterwrn  RMumorum  pti-ijij  (Frankfort,  1831),  which  was 

Mbwed  by    the   Regesta  ckronolog^cthdiplomatica  Karohrum. 

Dk  Urkumdem  sSmtlkkar  Kar dinger  in  kunen  AustUgcn  (Frank- 

{oct,  1833),  iukI  a  aeries  of  Regesta  imperii.    For  the  period 

15x4-1347  (Fiankfort,  1839)  the  Regesta  was  followed  by  three, 

ud  for  the  period  1246-1313  (Frankfort,  1844)  by  two  supple- 

sKataxy  vohuaes.    The  remaining  period  of  the  Regesta,  as  edited 

by  Bdhmer,  is  x  198-1354  (Stuttgart,  1849).    These  collections 

cBBiala  introductions  and  explanatory  passages  by  the  author. 

Very  valuable  also  is  the  Ponies  rentm  Cermamcarum  (Stuttgart, 

1843-1868),  a  collection  of  original  authorities  for  German  history 

dariag  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries.    The  fourth  and  last  voltmie 

of  this  work  was  edited  by  A.  Huber  after  the  author's  death. 

Other  ooQectioiis  edited  by  Bdhmer  are:  Die  ReichsgeseUe 

goo~t40o  (Frankfort,   183a);  WiUelsbackiscke  Regesten  vpn  der 

Enerbmug  da  Henegfmms  Bayem  bis  su  1340  (Stuttgart,  1854); 

aad  C^edex  dsptcmuHcus  Moetut-FrancoJurUinus.    Urkundenbuch 

ier  RrickntadI  Frankfurt  (Frankfort,  1836;  neW  edition  by  F. 

Lav.  Z901).    Other  volumes  i|nd  editions  of  the  Regesta  imperii, 

ofited  by  J.  Fkfcer,  E.  MOhlbacher,  E.  Winkelmaim  and  oUiers, 

aie  lai^y  based  on  Bdhmer's  work.    Qdhmer  left'a  great  amount 

d  mipttbiished  material,  and  after  his  death  tyro  other  works 

vese  published  from  his  papers:  Ada  imperii  sdecta,  edited  by 

J.  Ficker   (Ixmsbruck,    1870);  and   Regesta  arckiepiscoporum 

Mtpm6mensisan,  edited  by  C.  Will  (Innsbruck,  1877-1886). 

See  J.  Jaxoaea,  /.  F.  Bokmers  LAen,  Briefe  und  Ueinere  Sckriflen 
(Ficifaarg,  x868). 

BOn,  HEHRT  OEOROB  (1796-1884),  British  publisher, 
9oa  of  a  German  bookbinder  settied  in  England,  was  bofn  in 
Loedm  on  the  4th  of  January  1796.  In  1831  he  started  as  a 
dealer  m  care  books  and  "  remainders."  In  1841  he  issued  his 
'  Giaaea  **  Caialogne  of  books,  a  monumental  work  containing 
23^208  henm.  Bohn  was  notni  for  his  book  auction  sales:  one 
held  ID  1848  lasted  four  days,  tht  catalogue  comprising  twenty 
fefio  pages.  Printed  on  this  catalogue  was  the  information: 
'*  Diaaer  at  a  o'clock,  dessert  at  4,  tea  at  5,  and  supper  at  xo." 
The  aame  of  B<dm  is  principally  remembered  by  the  important 
Uknries  which  he  Izkaugurated:  these  were  begun  ia  X846  and 
coaBpmed  editioDS  of  standard  works  and  translations,  dealixig 
vith  history,  sdence,  classics,  theology  and  archaeology,  coor 
Bstag  in  all  of  766  volumes.  One  of  Bohn's  most  useful  and 
labofkMB  UDdertakings  was  his  revision  (6  vols.  1864)  of  Tke 
Bmvapker's  Mammal  ef  Englisk  Literature  (1834)  of  W.  T. 
IxOTBies^  The  plan  includes  bibliographical  and  critical  notices, 
pvtkolaxs  of  prices,  &c.,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
oripaal  woriL  It  had  been  one  of  Bohn's  ambitions  to  found 
agwatpuMhlring  house,  but,  fin^xig  that  his  sons  had  no  taste 
iar  the  txade,  he  sold  the  Libraries  in  1864  to  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Uldy,  afterwards  G.  Befl  ft  Sons.  Bohn  was  a  man  of  wide 
cdtne  wad  many  interests.  He  himself  made  considerable 
oe&ibatiaas  to  Us  Libraries:  he  collected  pictures,  china  and 
>^v>ei,aad  was  a  famous  rose-grower.  He  died  at  Twickenham 
Mtheaand  of  August  1884. 

MtonaraK;  OnO  voir  (x8x5-x9Q4)  German  Sanskrit 
Khotsr,  was  bom  oa  the  30th  of  May  (xith  of  June  O.S.)  18x5 
at  St  Pefenboig.  Having  stiidied(x833-x835)Oriental  Unguages, 
PHticalaxiy  Axabic,  Persian  and  Suskrit,  at  the  uxiiversity  of 
^  Betetsbuxf,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Germany,  first  in 
Bedia  sad  then  (1839-1842)  in  Bonn.  Returning  to  St  Peters- 
^  m  1842,  he  was  attached  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
■ad  vas  elected  aa  ordinaiy  member  of  that  society  in  1855. 


In  x86o  he  was  made  "  Russian  state  councillor,"  and  Uter 
"  privy  councillor  "  with  a  title  of  nobility.  In  1868  he  settied 
at  Jena,  and  in  X885  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  resided  until 
his  deatii  there  on  the  xst  of  April  X904.  Bfihtlingk  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholaxs  of  the  19th  centuxy,  and  his 
works  are  of  pre-eminent  value  in  the  field  of  Indian  and  com- 
parative philology.  His  first  great  work  was  an  edition  of 
Paniiu's  Acki  BUcker  grammaHscker  Regeln  (Bonn,  1839-1840), 
which  was  in  reality  a  criticism  of  Frana  Bopp's  philological 
methods.  This  book  Bdhtiingk  again  took  up  forty-seven  years 
later,  when  he  rq>ubli8hed  it  with  a  comi^ete  transition  under 
the  title  Paninis  GrammaHk  nut  Obersettmng  (Leipzig,  1887).  The 
earlier  edition  was  followed  by  Vopadewas  Grammaiik  (St  Peters- 
buig,  X847) ;  ^6er  die  Spracke  der  Jakmten  (St  Petersburg,  X85X) ; 
Indiscke  SprUcke  (and  ed.  in  3  parts,  St  Petersburg,  1870-1873,  to 
which  an  index  was  published  by  Blau,Leipxig,  1893);  a  critical  ez-, 
amixiation  and  transition  of  Ckkandogya-mpaniskad  (St  Peters- 
buri^  1889)  and  a  translation  of  Brikadaramyaka^paniskad  (St 
Petersbuig,  1889).  In  addition  to  these  he  published  several 
smaller  treatises,  notably  one  on  the  Sanskrit  accents,  Cber  den 
Accent  im  Sanskrit  (1843).  But  his  magnmm  opus  is  his  great 
Sanskrit  dictionary,  Sanskrit-Wdrterbuck  (7  vols.,  St  Petersburg, 
X853-X875;  newed.  7  vols.,  St  Petersbuig,  X879-X889),  which  with 
the  assistance  of  his  two  friends,  Rudolf  Roth  (x82x-x89s)  an^ 
Albrecht  Weber  (b.  1825),  was  completed  in  twenty-three  3'ears. 
BOHUN,  the  luune  of  a  family  which  plays  an  important  pwrt  in 
English  history  during  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries;  it  was  taken 
from  a  village  situated  in  the  Cotentiu  between  G>utances  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Vire.  The  Bohuns  came  into  England  at,  or 
shoxtly  after,  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  their  early  history 
there  is  obscure.  The  founder  of  their  greatness  was  Humphrey 
m.,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  I.,  makes  his  appearance 
cui  a  dapifer,  or  steward,  in  the  royal  household.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Milo  of  Gloucester,  and  played  an  ambiguous 
part  in  Stiephen's  reign,  siding  at  first  with  the  king  and  after- 
wards with  the  empress.  Humphrey  III.  lived  until  1x87,  but 
his  history  is  tmeventfuL  He  remained  loyal  to. Henry  II. 
through  aJl  changes,  and  fought  in  XX73  at  Famham  against 
the  rebels  of  East  Anglia.  Outlivixig  his  eldest  son,  Hiudphrey 
IV.,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  family  estates  by  his  grandson 
Henry.  Henry  was  connected  mth  the  royal  house  of  Scotland 
through  his  mother  Margaret,  a  sister  of  William  the  Lion; 
an  alliance  which  no  doubt  assisted  him  to  obtain  the  earldom 
of  Hereford  from  John  (1x99).  The  lands  of  the  family  lay 
chiefly  on  the  Webh  Marches,  and  from  this  date  the  Bohuns 
take  a  foremost  place  among  the  Marcher  barons.  Henry  de 
Bohun  figures  with  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Gloucester  among  the 
twenty-five  barons  who  were  elected  by  their  fellows  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  subsequent  civil  war  he 
fought  on  the  side  of  Louis,  and  was  captured  at  the  battie  of 
Lincoln  (12x7).  lU  took  the  cross  in  the  same  year  and  died 
on  his  pilgrimage  (June  x,  X220).  Humphrey  V.,  his  son  and 
heir,  returned  to  the  path  of  loyalty,  and  was  permitted,  some 
time  before  X239,  to  inherit  the  earldom  of  Essex  from  his 
maternal  tmcle,  William  de  Mandeville.  But  in  1258  this 
Humphrey  fell  away,  like  his  father,  from  the  royal  to  the 
baronial  cause.  He  served  as  a  nominee  of  the  opposition  on  the 
committee  of  twenty-four  which  was  appointed,  in  the  Oxford 
parliament  of  that  year,  to  reform  the  administratioiL  It  was 
only  the  alliance  of  Montfort  with  Llewelyn  of  North  Wales  that 
brought  the  earl  of  Hereford  back  to  his  allegiance.  Humphrey 
V.  headed  the  first  secession  of  the  Welsh  Marchers  from  the 
party  of  the  opposition  (X263),  and  was  amongst  the  captives 
whom  the  Montfortians  took  at  Lewes.  .  The  earl's  son  and  name- 
sake was  on  the  victorious  side,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  of 
Evesham,  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  Humphrey  V.  was, 
therefore,  naturally  selected  as  one  of  the  twelve  arbitrators 
to  draw  up  the  ban  of  Kenilworth  (xa66),  by  which  the  dis- 
inherited rebels  were  allowed  to  make  their  peace.  Dying  in 
X275,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Humphrey  VU.  This 
Bohun  lives  in  history  as  one  of  the  recalcitrant  barons  of  the  jrear 
1297,  who  extorted  from  Edward  I.  the  ConfirmaHo  Cartqrum, 
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The  motives  of  the  earra  defiance  were  not  altogether  disin- 
terested. He  had  suffered  twice  from  the  chicanery  of  Edward's 
lawyers;  in  1284  when  a  dispute  between  himself  and  the  royal 
favourite,  John  Giffard,  was  decided  in  the  latter's  fovour; 
and  again  in  1292  when  he  was  pimished  with  temporary  im- 
prisonment and  sequestration  for  a  technical,  and  apparently 
unwitting,  contempt  of  the  king's  court.  In  company,  therefore, 
with  the  earl  of  Norfolk  he  refused  to  render  foreign  service  in 
Gascony,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  only  bound  to  serve  with  the 
king,  who  was  himself  bound  for  Flanders.  Their  attitude 
brotij^t  to  a  head  the  general  discontent  which  Edward  had 
excited  by  his  arbitrary  taxation;  and  Edward  was  obliged 
to  make  a  surrender  on  all  the  subjects  of  complaint.  At 
Falkirk  (1208)  Humphrey  VII.  redeemed  his  character  for 
loyalty.  His  son,  Humphrey  VIII.,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
same  year,  was  allowed  to  marry  one  of  the  king's  daughters, 
Eleanor,  the  widowed  countess  of  Holland  (1302}.  This  dose 
connexion  with  the  royal  house  did  not  prevent  him,  as  it  did 
not  prevent  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  f^m  joining  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  feeble  Edward  II.  In  1310  Humphrey  VIII.  figured 
amoag  the  Lords  Ordainers;  though,  with  more  patriotism 
than  some  of  his  fellow-commissioners,  he  afterwards  followed 
the  king  to  Bannockbum.  He  was  taken  captive  in  the  battle, 
but  exchanged  for  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce.  Subsequently  he 
returned  to  the  cause  of  hb  order,  and  fell  on  the  side  of  Earl 
Thomas  at  the  field  of  Boroughbridge  (1322).  With  him,  as  with 
bis  father,  the  politics  of  the  Marches  had  been  the  main  con- 
sideration; his  final  change  of  side  was  due  to  Jealousy  of 
the  younger  Despenser,  whose  lordship  of  Glamorgan  was  too 
great  for  the  comfort  of  the  Bohuns  in  Brecon.  With  the  death 
of  Humphrey  VIII.  the  fortunes  of  the  famUy  enter  on  a  more 
peaceful  stage.  Earl  John  (d.  1335)  was  inconspicuous; 
Humphrey  IX.  (d.  1361)  merely  distinguished  himself  as  a 
captain  in  the  Breton  campaigns  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
winning  the  victories  of  Morlaix  (1342)  and  La  Roche  Derrien 
(1347).  His  nephew  and  heir,  Humphrey  X.,  who  inherited 
the  earldom  of  Northampton  from  his  father,  was  territorially 
the  most  important  representative  of  the  Bohuns.  But  the  male 
line  was  extinguished  bv  his  death  (1373).  The  three  earldoms 
and  the  broad  lands  of  the  Bohuns  were  divided  between  two 
co-heiresses.  Both  married  members  of  the  royal  bouse.  The 
elder,  Eleanor,  was  given  in  1374  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
seventh  son  of  Edward  IH.;  the  younger,  Mary,  to  Henry, 
earl  of  Derby,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  afterwards  Henry  IV., 
in  1380  or  13814    From  these  two  marriages  sprang  the  houses 

of  Lancaster  and  StafiTord. 

See. 
^Peerati 

the  M  „ 

Essays,  pp.  87-136  (1903):    J.  E.  Morris'  Welsh  Wars  of  King 
Edward  /.,  chs.  vi..  viii.  (1901).  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

BOIARDO.  MAITEO  MARIA.  Cottmt  (1434-1494),  Italian 
poet,  who  came  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  house  established  at 
Ferrara,  but  originally  from  Reggio,  was  bom  at  Scandiano, 
one  of  the  seignorial  estates  of  his  family,  near  Reggio  di  Modena, 
about  the  year  1434,  according  to  Tlraboschi,  or  1420  according 
to  Mazzuchelli.  At  an  early  age  be  entered  the  university  of 
Ferrara,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  even  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  in  due  time 
admitted  doctor  in  philosophy  and  in  law.  At  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Duke  Borso  d'Este  and 
his  successor  Hercules,  he  was  entrusted  with  several  honourable 
employments,  and  in  particular  was  named  governor  of  Reggio, 
an  appointment  which  he  held  in  the  year  1478.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  elected  captain  of  Modena,  and  reappointed 
governor  of  the  town  and  dtadel  of  Reggio,  where  be  died  in  the 
year  1494,  though  in  what  month  is  uncertain. 

Almost  all  Boiardo's  works,  and  especially  his  great  poem 
of  the  Orlando  Inamorato,  were  composed  for  the  amusement 
of  Duke  Hercules  and  his  court,  though  not  written  within  its 
precincts.  His  practice,  it  is  said,  was  to  retire  to  Scandiano  or 
pome  other  of  his  estates,  and  there  to  devote  himself  to  com- 
position; and  Castelvetro,  Vallisnieri,  Mazauchelli  and  Tira- 


boschi  all  unite  in  stating  that  he  took  care  to  ikiaert  in  tht 
descriptions  of  his  poem  those  of  the  agreeable  environs  of  his 
chftteau,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  names  of  his  heroes,  as 
Mandricardo,  Gradasse,  Sacripant,  Agramant  and  othere,  were 
merely  the  names  of  some  of  hb  peasants,  which,  from  their 
uncouthness,  appeared  to  him  proper  to  be  pven  to  SaraceD 
warriors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  OrUxndo  Inamorato  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  poems  in  Italian 
literature,  since  it  forms  the  first  example  of  the  romantic  epic 
worthy  to  serve  as  a  model,  and,  as  such,  undoubtedly  produord 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  Gravina  and  Mazzucbell  have  said, 
and  succeeding  writers  have  repeated  on  their  authority,  that 
Boiardo  propceed  to  himself  as  his  -model  the  Iliad  of  Homer; 
that  Parts  b  besieged  like  the  city  of  Troy;  that  Angelica  holds 
the  place  of  Helen;  and  that,  in  diort,  th^  one  poem  is  a  sort  of 
reflex  image  of  the  other.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  the  Fabulous  CIvonicU  of  the 
pseudo-Turpin;  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of 
Charlemagne,  Roland,  Oliver,  and  some  other  principal  warriors, 
who  necessarily  figure  as  important  characters  in  the  various 
scenes,  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  detailed  plot  of  the 
one  and  that  of  the  other.  The  poem,  which  Boiardo  did  not 
live  to  finish,  was  printed  at  Scandiano  the  year  after  his  death, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  son  Count  Camillo.  The  title 
of  the  book  b  without  date;  but  a  Latin  letter  from  Antonia 
Caraffa  di  Reggio,  prefixed  to  the  poem,  b  dated  the  kalends  of 
June  1495.  A  second  edition,  abo  without  date,  but  which 
must  have  been  printed  before  the  year  1500,  appeared  at 
Venice;  and  the  poem  was  twice  reprinted  there  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  i6th  century.  These  editions  are  the 
more  curious'  and  valuable  since  they  contain  nothing  but  the 
text  of  the  author,  which  b  comprised  in  three  books,  divided 
into  cantos,  the  third  book  being  incomplete.  But  Ntccolo 
degli  Agostini,  an  indifTcreht  poet,  had  the  courage  to  continue 
the  work  commenced  by  Boiardo,  adding  to  it  three  books, 
which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1526-1531,  in  4to;  and  since 
that  time  no  edition  of  the  Orlando  has  been  printed  without 
the  continuation  of  Agostini,  wretched  as  it  unquestionably  is. 
Boiardo's  poem  suffers  from  the  incurable  defect  of  a  laboured 
and  heavy  style.  H  b  story  b  sk  il  fully  constructed,  the  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  sustained  throughout;  many  of  the  incidents 
show  a  power  and  fertility  of  imagination  not  inferior  to  that  id 
Ariosto,  but  the  perfect  workmanship  indbpensable  for  a  great 
work  of  art  is  wanting.  The  poem  in  its  original  shape  was  net 
popular,  and  has  been  completely  superseded  by  the  Rifadmmlo 
of  Francesco  Bemi  {q.v.). 

The  other  works  of  Boiardo  are — (i)  //  Timoni,  a  comedy, 
Scandiano,  1500,  4to;  (2)  SonneUi  t  Canumi,  Reggio,  1499^ 
4to;  (3)  Carmen  Buctdicon,  Reggio,  1500,  4to;  (4)  Cistque 
Capitoli  in  tena  rima,  Venice,  1523  or  1533;  (5)  A^ulejo  drlt* 
Asino  d*Oro,  Venice,  1516,  1518;  (6)  Asino  d*Oro  do  Luciano 
tradotto  in  volgare,  Venice,  1523,  8vo;  (7)  Erodoto  Alicahiaiseo 
istorico,  tradotto  di  Greco  in  Lingua  Italiana,  Venice,  1533  and 
Z538,  8vo;  (8)  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores. 

See  Paniz^i's  Boiardo  (9  volt.,  1830-1831). 

BOIB,  HQNRICH  CHRISTIAN  (1744-1806).  German  author, 
was  bom  at  Meldorf  in  the  then  Danbh  province  of  Schkswig- 
Hol&tein  on  the  19th  of  July  1744.  After  studying  law  at  Jena» 
he  went  in  1769  to  GOttingen,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  GSttingen  "  Dichterbund  "  or  "  Hain." 
Bole's  poetical  talent  was  not  great,  but  hb  thorou^  knowledge 
of  literature,  hb  excellent  taste  and  sound  judgment,  made  him 
an  ideal  person  to  awake  the  poetical  genius  of  others.  Together 
with  F.  W.  Gotter  (q.v.)  he  founded  in  1770  the  G<^ttingcn 
Musenalmanack,  which  he  directed  and  edited  until  1775,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  C.  W.  von  Dohm  (1 751-1820),  be  brought 
out  Das  deulsche  Museum,  which  became  one  of  the  best  literary 
periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1776  Boie  became  secretary  to  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Hanover,  and  in  1781  was  appointed 
adminbtrator  of  the  province  of  Stlderditmarschen  in  Holsteixk 
He  died  at  Meldori  on  the  3rd  of  March  1806. 

See  K.  Weinfaold.  Heinrick  Christian  Bote  (Halle,  1868). 
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PRAMCOn  ADRnOI  (i  775-1834),  French 
composer  of  oomic  open,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  isth  of 
DcGcmber  1775-  He  received  his  first  musical  education  from 
M.  Broche,  the  cathedral  organist,  who  appears  to  have  treated 
him  very  harshly.  He  be^ui  composing  songs  and  chamber 
Bcsic  at  a  very  eaiiy  age--his  first  opera,  La  PWe  coufabU 
[rht  fibretto  by  his  fiither),  and  his  second  opera,  Rosalie  a 
Myna^  being  pcoduoed  on  the  stage  of  Rouen  in  1795.  ^o^ 
satisfied  with  hb  local  success  he  went  to  Paris  in  1795.  His 
scoRs  were  submitted  to  Cherubini,  M£hul  and  others,  but  met 
«kh  fittle  approbation.  Grand  opera  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Boiddieu  had  to  fall  back  on  his  talent  as  a  pianoforte-player  for 
«  UnSbood.  Suooesa  came  at  last  from  an  unexpected  source.. 
P.  J.  Gaxat,  a  fashionable  singer  of  the  period,  admired  Boieldieu's 
tcodi  gn  the  piano,  and  made  him  his  accompanists  In  the 
(inving-fooms  of  the  Directoire  Garat  sang  the  charming  songs 
cad  ballads  with  which  the  young  oompoaer  supplied  him. 
Tkus  Boieldiett's  reputation  gradually  extended  to  wider  circles, 
la  1796  Lis  Deux  leUres  was  produced,  and  in  1797  La  Famiile 
»t»r  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  Psris  stage,  and  was  well 
received.  Several  other  operas  followed  in  rapid  succession,  of 
«bidk  only  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad  (1800)  has  escaped  oblivion. 
A/ter  the  enormous  success  of  this  work,  Boiddieu  felt  the  want 
o<  a  thorou^  musical  training  and  took  lessons  from  Cherubini, 
tk'iadiacnce  of  that  great  master  being  clearly  discernible  in 
tk  kgher  artistic  finish  of  his  pupil's  later  compositions.  In 
i2o3  BoteMieu,  to  escape  the  domestic  troubles  caused  by  his 
Barriage  with  Clotilde  Aug.  Mafieuroy,  a  celebrated  baUct- 
<iaaorrof  the  Paris  opera,  took  flight  and  went  to  Russia,  where 
k  vas  received  with  open  arms  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
Dsriag  his  prolonged  stay  at  St  Petersburg  he  composed  a 
Kueber  of  operas.  He  also  set  to  music  the  choruses  of  Racine's 
ii^,  one  of  his  few  attempts  at  the  tragic  style  of  dramatic 
vritiag.  In  181 1  be  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  the 
f«Qoving  year  witnessed  the  production  of  one  of  his  finest  works, 
JeeM  de  Paris,  in  which  he  depicted  with  much  felicity  the 
cbnoing  coquetry  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  chivalrous  verve 
«f-tJie  king,  the  oflSdous  pedantry  of  the  seneschal,  and  the 
UKnooi  tcademess  of  the  page.  He  succeeded  M£hul  as 
pniessor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1817.  Le 
Cktpeau  ramie  was  produced  with  great  success  in  1818. 
BoiddKu's  second  and  greatest  masterpiece  was  his  Dame 
ibwk  (i8as).  The  libretto,  written  by  Scribe,  was  partly 
figested  by  Walter  Scott's  Monastery,  and  several  original 
Scocxiah  tunes  deverly  introduced  by  the  composer  add  to  the 
cseb£otts  d»rm  and  local  colour  of  the  work.  On  the  death 
d  bis  wife  in  1825,  Boieldien  married  a  singer.  His  own  death 
vtfdrn  to  a  violent  attack  of  pulmonary  disieasje.  He  vainly 
txiad  to  eso^ie  the  rapid  progress  of  the  iQness  by  travel  in  Italy 
ed  the  south  of  France,  but  returned  to  Puis  only  to  die  on 
tke  8th  of  October  1834. 


■OHIi;  BBMIt  D1^  Comrr  (xysx-iBjo),  the  first  of  the 
F^Kh  nilitasy  adventurers  in  India,  was  bom  at  Chamb^ 
aSavoy  OD  the  8th  of  March  1751,  being  the  son  of  a  fur 
BocftaBL  He  Joined  the  Irish  Bri^ide  in  France  in  1768,  and 
"tBcqaentiy  he  entered  the  Russian  service  and  was  captured 
^tfac  Turks.  Hearingof  the  wealth  of  India,  he  made  his  way 
to  thai  coontiy,  and  after  serving  for  a  short  time  in  the  East 
ladia  Compaay,  he  resigned  and  joined  Mahadji  Sindhia  in 
1784  he  the  purpose  of  training  his  troops  in  the  European 
"Kthods  of  war.  In  the  battles  of  Lalsot  and  ChskTOna  Boigne 
ad  Us  two  battalions  proved,  their  worth  by  holdmg  the  field 
•ka  the  test  of  the  Mahratto  army  was  defeated  by  the  Rajputs. 
^  tbe  battle  of  Agra  (1788)  he  restored  the  Mahratta  fortunes, 
^  aaide  Mahadji  Sindhia  undiq»uted  master  of  IDndostan. 
1^  SBoccM  led  to  his  being  given  the  oommand  of  a  brigade 
If  tea  haltaBona  of  infantry,  with  wUcfa  he  won  the  victories 
tfFrtaaiidMcrUiDi790.    In  consequence  Boigne  was  aOowixl 


to  raise  two  further  brigades  of  disdidined  infantry,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  Sindhia's  army.  In  the  battle  <rfLakhairi 
(1793)  he  defeated  Holkar's  army.  On  the  death  of  Mahadji 
Sindhia  in  1794,  Boigne  could  have  made  himself  master  of 
Hindostan  had  he  wi^ied  it,  but  he  remained  loyal  to  Daulat 
Rao  Sindhia.  In  1795  his  health  began  to  fafl,  and  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Europe 
with  a  fortune  of  £40o,ooa  He  lived  in  retirement  during 
the  lifetime  of  Napoleon,  but  was  greatly  honoured  by  Louis 
XVIIL    He  died  on  the  2xst  of  June  1830. 

See  H.  Compton,  BMrepeau  MUitary  Adoetttmnrs  ef  Hindustan 
(189a). 

BOn  (perhaps-  "  the  terrible  "),  a  Celtic  people,  whose  original 
home  was  Gallia  Transalpina.  Tlwy  were  known  to  the  Romans, 
at  least  by  name,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  is  shown  by  the 
contemptuous  reference  in  the  Captivi  (888).  At  an  eariy  date 
they  split  up  into  two  main  groups,  one  of  which  made  its  way 
into  Italy,  the  other  into  Germany.  Some,  however,  appear 
to  havft  stayed  behind,  since,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
Magalus,  a  Boian  prince,  offered  to  show  Hannibal  the  way  into 
Italy  after  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  (Livy  xxi.  39).  The 
first  group  of  immigrants  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Pennine  Alps 
(Great  St  Bernard)  into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Finding  the 
district  already  occupied,  they  proceeded  over  the  river,  drove 
out  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  and  established  themselves 
as  far  as  the  Apennines  in  the  modem  Romagna.  According 
to  Cato  (in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  UL  1 16)  they  comprised  as  many 
as  XX2  different  tribes,  and  from  the  remains  discovered  in  the 
tombs  at  Hallstatt,  La  Ttfne  and  other  places,  they  appear  to 
have  been  fairly  civilized.  Several  wars  took  place  between  them 
and  the  Romans.  In  383  they  were  defeated,  together  with 
the  Etruscans,  at  the  Vadimonian  lake;  in  224,  after  the  battle 
of  Telamon  in  Etruria,  they  were  forced  to  submit.  But  they  stUI 
cherished  a  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  during  the  Second  Punic 
War  (2x8),  irritated  by  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colonics 
of  Cremona  and  IMacentia,  they  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
Hannibal.  They  continued  the  struggle  against  Rome  from 
20X  to  X9X,  when  they  were  finally  subdued  by  P.  Cbmelius  Scipio 
Nasica,  aiid  deprived  of  nearly  half  their  territory.  According 
to  Strabo  (v.  p.  2x3)  the  Boii  were  driven  back  across  the  Alps 
and  settled  ou  the  land  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Taurisd,  on  the 
Danube,  ^joining  Vindelida  and  Raetia.  Most  authorities, 
however,  assume  that  there  had  been  a  settlement  of  the  Boii 
on  the  Danube  from  very  eariy  times,  in  part  of  the  modem 
Bohemia  (anc.  Boiokemum, "  Und  of  the  Boii  ").  About  60  B.C. 
some  of  the  Boii  migrated  to  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  when 
32,000  of  them  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Helvetians  into 
Gaul,  and  shared  their  defeat  near  Bibracte  (58).  They  were 
subsequently  allowed  by  Caesar  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aedui  between  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  Their  chief  town  was 
Gorgobina  (site  uncertam) .  Those  who  remained  on  the  Danube 
were  exterminated  by  the  Dadan  king,  Boerebista,  and  the 
district  they  had  occupied  was  afterwards  called  the  "  desert  of 
the  Boii "  (Strabo  vii.  p.  292).  In  aj>.  69  a  Boian  named 
Mariccus  stirred  up  a  fanatical  revolt,  but  was  soon  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  Some  remxuuits  of  the  Boii  are  mentioned 
as  dwelling  near  Bordeaux;  but  Mommsen  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the -three  groups  (in  Bordeaux,  Bohemia  and  the  Po 
districts)  were  not  really  scattered  branches  of  one  and  the  same 
stock,  but  that  they  are  instances  of  a  mere  similarity  of  name. 

The  Boii,  as  we  know  them,  belonged  almost  ceilainly  to  the 
Early  Iron  age.  They  probably  used  long  iron  swords  for  dealing 
cutting  blows,  and  from  the  sise  of  the  handles  they  roust  have 
been  a  race  of  large  men  (cf.  Polybius  ii.  30).  For  their  ethno- 
logical aflSnities  and  especially  their  possible  connexion  with 
the  Homeric  Achaeans  see  W.  Ridgeway's  Early  Ags  of  Greece 
(voL  i.,  190X). 

See  L.  Contxen,  Die  Wandemngen  der  Kdlen  (Leipsig.  1861); 
A.  Desjardins,  Giograpkie  historique  de  la  Canle  romaine,  u.  (1876- 
X891) ;  T.  R.  Hdnes,  Caesar's  Conauest  of  Ganl  (1609),  pp.  426-428: 
T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  (Eng.  trans.  5  vols..  1894),  p.  373 
note:  M.  Ihm  in  Pauly-Wnsowa's  Reateneydopddie,  iu.  pt.  1  (1897): 
A,  H6Ukr,  Al^etUiseker  SpraekstkalM,       •"•"'''^       •"     ' '^" 
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BOII^— BOILEAU-DESPREAUX 


BOIL,  in  medicine,  a  progressive  local  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  taking  the  form  of  a  hard  suppurating  tumour,  with  a  core 
of  dead  tissue,  resulting  from  infection  by  a  microbe,  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogeneSf  and  commonly  occurring  in  young  persons 
whose  blood  is  disordered,  or  as  a  complication  in  certain  diseases. 
Treatment  proceeds  on  the  lines  of  bringing  the  mischief  out, 
assisting  the  evacuation  of  the  boil  by  the  lancet,  and  clearing 
the  system.  In  the  English  Bible,  and  also  in  popular  medical 
terminology,  "boil"  is  used  of  various  forms  of  ulcerous  affection. 
The  boils  which  were  one  of  the  pUgues  in  Egypt  were  apparently 
the  bubonic  plague.  The  terms  Aieppo  boil  (or  button),  Delhi 
boil.  Oriental  boil,  Biskra  button;  &c.,  have  been  given  to  a 
tropical  epidemic,  characterized  by  ulcers  on  the  face,  due  to 
a  dlplococcus  parasite. 

BOILBAU-DBSPR^UZ.  NICOLAS  (1636-171 1),""  French 
poet  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  xst  of  November  1636  in  the 
rue  de  J£rusalem,  Paris,  "the  same  Despr^uz  was  derived 
from  a  small  property  at  Crosne  near  Villeneuve  Saint-Georges. 
He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  Gilles  Boileau,  a  clerk  in  the  parle- 
ment.  Two  of  his  brothers  attained  some  distinction:  Gilles 
Boileau  (1631-1669),  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Epictetus; 
and  Jacques  Boileau,  who  became  a  canon  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  church  history.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  two  years  old;  and  Nicolas  Boileau,  who  had 
a  delicate  constitution,  seems  to  have  suffered  something  from 
want  of  care.  Sainte-Beuve  puts  down  his  somewhat  hard  and 
uns3rmpathetic  outlook  quite  as  much  to  the  uninspiring  circum- 
stances of  these  days  as  to  the  general  character  of  his  time. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  eariy  disenchanted,  for  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  any  illusions;  he  grew  up  with  a  single  passion, 
"  the  hatred  of  stupid  books."  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
de  Beauvais,  and  was  then  sent  to  study  theology  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  exchanged  theology  for  law,  however,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  on  the  4th  of  December  1656.  From  the  profession 
of  law,  after  a  short  trial,  he  recoiled  in  disgust,  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  amount  of  chicanery  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  law  and  justice.  His  father  died  In  1657,  leaving  him  a  small 
fortune,  and  thenceforward  he  devoted  hinuelf  to  letters. 

Such  of  his  early  poems  as  have  been  preserved  hardly  contain 
the  promise  of  what  he  ultimately  became.  The  first  piece  in 
whidi  his  peculiar  powers  were  displayed  was  the  first  satire 
(z66o),  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal)  it  embodied 
the  farewell  of  a  poet  to  the  city  of  Paris.  This  was  quickly 
followed  by  eight  othexs,  and  the  number  was  at  a  later  period 
increased  to  twelve.  A  twofold  interest  attaches  to  the  satires. 
In  the  first  place  the  author  skilfuUy  parodies  and  attacks 
writers  Ivho  at  th^  time  were  placed  in  the  very  first  rank,  such 
as  Jean  Chapelain,  the  abb6  Charles.  Cbtin,  Philippe  Quinault 
and  Georges  de  Scud£ry;  he  openly  rdsed  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  older  poets.  But  in  the  second  place  he  showed 
both  by  precept  and  practice  what  were  the  poetical  capabilities 
of  the  Frehch  language.  Prose  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as 
Descartes  and  Pascal  had  proved  itself  a  flexible  and  powerful 
instrument  of  expression,  with  a  distinct  mechanism  and  form. 
But  except  with  Malherbe,  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  fashion 
French  versification  according  to  rule  or  method.  In  Boileau 
for  the  first  time  appeared  terseness  and  vigour  of  expression, 
with  perfect  regularity  of  verse  structure.  His  admiration  for 
Moliire  found  expression  in  the  stanzas  addressed  to  him  (1663), 
and  in  the  second  satire  (1664).  In.  1664  he  composed  his  prose 
Diatogtie  des  hiros  de  romatif  a  satire  on  the  elaborate  romances 
of  the  time,  which  may  be  said  to  have  once  for  all  abolished 
the  lucubrations  of  La  CalprenMe,  MUe  de  Scud£ry  and  their 
fellows.  Though  fairly  widely  read  in  manuscript,  the  book 
was  not  published  till  17x3,  out  of  regard,  it  is  said,  for  Mile 
de  Scud6ry.  T6  these  early  days  belong  the  reunions  at  the 
MoutoH  Blanc  and  the  Pomme  du  Pint  where  Boileau,  Moliire, 
Kacine^  Chapelle  and  Antoine  Furetiire  met  to  discuss  literary 
questions.  To  Moliire  and  Racine  he  proved  a  constant  friend, 
and  supported  their  interests  on  many  occasions. 

In  x666r  prompted  by  the  publication  of  two  unauthorized 
editions,  he  published  Satires  du  Sieur  D.  .  .  .,  containing 


seven  satires  and  the  Discours  au  roi.  From  1669  <«warda 
appeared  his  epistles,  graver  in  tone  than  the  satires,  matnrer 
in  thought,  more  exquisite  and  polished  in  style.  Tbe  £pttres 
gained  for  him  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  desired  hb  pirescDoe 
at  court.  The  king  asked  him  which  he  thought  his  best  verses. 
Whereupon  Boileau  diplomatically  selected  as  his  "  least  bad  ** 
some  still  unprinted  lines  in  honour  of  the  grand  monarch  axMl 
proceeded  to  recite  them.  He  received  forthwith  a  pensuMi  of 
aooo  livres.  In  1674  his  two  masterpieces,  VAri  poHique  and 
£cZ.«/rfii,  were  published  with  some  earlier  works  as  the  (Eanres 
diverses  du  sieur  Z).  .  .  .  The  first,  in  imitation  of  the  Art 
PoeUca  of  Horace,  lays  down  the  code  for  all  future  French 
verse,  and  may  be  said  to  fill  in  French  literature  a  panJld  i^ace 
to  that  held  by  its  prototype  in  LatiiL  On  English  literature 
the  maxims  of  Boileau,  through  the  translation  revised  by 
Dryden,  and  through  the  magnificent  imitation  of  them  an 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criiicismj  have  exercised  no  slight  influence. 
Boileau  does  not  merely  lay  down  rules  for  the  language  of  poetry, 
but  analyses  carefully  the  various  kinds  of  verse  composition, 
and  enunciates  the  principles  peculiar  to  each.  Of  the  four  books 
of  VArt  potliquet  the  fint  and  last  consist  of  general  precepts, 
inculcating  mainly  the  great  rule  of  ban  sens;  the  second  treats 
of  the  pastoral,  the  elegy,  the  ode,  the  epigram  and  satire;  and 
the  third  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry.  Thou|^  the  rules  laid  down 
are  of  value,  their  tendency  is  rather  to  hamper  and  render  too 
mechanical  the  efforts  of  poetiy.  Boileau  himself,  a  s^^eat, 
fthough  by  no  means  infallible  critic  in  verse,  caimot  be  considered 
a  great  poet.  He  rendered  the  utmost  service  in  destroying  the 
exaggerated  reputations  of  the  mediocrities  of  his  time,  but 
his  judgment  was  sometimes  at  fault.  The  Lmtrim,  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  of  which  ionr  cantos  appeared  in  1674,  fumxahed 
Alexander  Pope  with  a  model  for  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  but  the 
English  poem  is  superior  in  richness  of  imagination  and  subtlety 
of  invention.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cantos,  afterwards  added  by 
Boileau,  rather  detVact  from  the  beauty  of  the  poem;  the  last 
canto  in  particular  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius.  In  1674 
appeared  also  his  translation  of  Longinus  On  Ike  Sublime,  to 
which  were  added  in  x6q3  certain  critical  reflectiMis,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  theory  of  the  superiority  of  the  modems 
over  the  ancients  as  advanced  by  Charles  Perrault* 

Boileau  was  made  historiographer  to  the  Idng  in  1677.  From 
>  this  time  the  amount  of  his  production  diminbhed.  To  this 
period  of  his  life  belong  the  satire,  Sur  lesfemmes,  the  ode,  Sur 
la  prise  de  Namur,  the  epistles,  A  mes  vers  and  Sur  Vamovr  de 
Dteu,  and  the  jsatire  Sur  Vkomme.  The  satires  had  raised  up  a 
crowd  of  enemies  against  Boileau.  The  xoth  satire,  on  women, 
provoked  an'  Apdogie  des  Jemmes  from  Charks  PerraulL 
Antoine  Amauld  in  the  jrear  of  his  death  wrote  a  letter  in  defence 
of  Boileau,  but  when  at  the  desire  of  his  friends  he  subizxitted 
his  reply  to  Bossuet,  the  bishop  pronounced  all  satire  to  be  in- 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  10th  satire 
to  be  subversive  of  morality.  The  friends  of  Amauld  had 
declared  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  church> 
man  to  write  on  any  subject  so  trivial  as  poetry.  The  epistle, 
Sur  Vamour  de  Dieu,  was  a  triumphant  vindication  on  the  part 
of  Boileau  of  the  dignity  of  his  art.  It  was  not  until  the  1 5th 
of  April  1684  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy,  axKl  then 
only  by  the  king's  wish.  In  X687  he  retired  to  a  country-house 
he  had  bought  at  Auteuil,  which  Racine,  because  of  the  numerous 
guests,  calb  his  hdtellerie  d*  Auteuil.  In  X705  he  sold  his  house 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  his  confe^or  in  the 
cloisters  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  X2th  satire,  Sur  Viquxufque^ 
he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  verses  which  Sainte-Beuve  called  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Lettres  provinciales  of  PascaL  This  was 
written  about  X705.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  a  complete  and  definitive  edition  of  his  works.  But 
the  Jesuit  fathers  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  withdrawal  of 
the  privilege  already  granted  for  the  publication,  and  demanded 
the  suppression  of  the  xath  satire.  These  annoyances  are  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  xjth  o£ 
March  X71X. 

Boileau  was  a  man  of  warm  and  kindly  feelings,  honest. 


•Wp^fcett  Bsd  beaerolcot.'  Umoj  uecdotcs  are  told  ctf  hu 
(rantw  ot  ipMch  ml  ennrt,  «iid  at  hb  laicroo*  icttoia.  He 
bsldi  »  scB-^fined  pUce  In  Fmch  Ulentuit,  u  Ute  Snt  vho 
ttdnced  its  voBficAtion  to  inle»  And  tmught  tbe  vilue  of  mrkDun- 
tZiipftt  its  own  lake.  Wr«  infli  i^w^*  jwi  Pnglwh  lifM^f  ^t*^  ^iiwwtjti 
Pe^  tni  lu  contonpoisrui,  vt$  Dot  IcflB  Btrong,  llvngh  len 
.  Alto  much  iiadni  depndUioD  BoikiD'i  critial  work 
"■_  RCcDt  writen,  pcthipi  to  tbe  cxlent 
in  Ibe  otlis  diiKtion.  It  hu  been  ibowa 
B  in  ladividaal  ^lk*  most  of  hb 
oiiidi^  have  been  nbitutiatly  idopud  by  hi>  luccoion. 

Nnncniw  «dHioBe  ol  Botlau'a  works  were  pubUtbcd  duria^  Ue 
EfetiBe.  Tkc  lut  of  Ibae.  (£ian$  dwrm  (1701),  known  u  tbe 
"  bvottrin  "  edittoa  of  the  poet,  wia  ivpdnted  with  vui»t»  and 
•etrt  bv  Alpbanie  Piidy  (1  vote.,  IftM)-  Tbe  critial  tent  o(  hii 
■oil  wv  oUblUied  Iiy  Bsriat  Suit-Piu,  (Ewwra  it  Btiliau 
Uvili.,  iSto-ibTl.wlwniiukuKofiDiiiiuaectitiaaE.  Tliiiteicl. 
ated  with  oata  by  Fjul  Ottron.  with  tbe  BnlcKoa  d  nta,  iDil 
U«9T  by  SAinte-Bcuve,  wai  rvprinted  by  Gvnxrfrirts  {ItECoV 

SccalioSeiDtc-ileuve,  uiumu^ii  VwtA,  vol,  vi.;  F.  Btunni^re, 
-LEnhMqa*  ^  BoaBii"  (Xmu  to  £mi  UtuJa,  June  i&to), 
i^  u  ofaiiaitivc  utick  by  tbe  ume  critic  i  n  Id  Crawfa  fwjv'ffp^^ : 
G.  LwHa,  Jw(w  <l<93},  is  tbe  leria  d  Cnu^  <<TMuu/riu(au. 

KMUB.  B  Toael  in  whicb  wiln  or  oiIki  liquid  ii  belled  to 
tW  boiliaf  peinti  >peci£c>lly,  the  ippumtut  by  which  itcun  li 
psdaccd  bum  water,  as  one  alep  in  the  proceia  whenby  the 
psunlial  tuagy  of  coal  or  otbei  fud  ii  ccnvened  into  mechanical 
■trt  by  means  of  the  slesm^ngioc,  Boileis  of  the  bttcr  kind 
nnat  sU  poaaess  certain  esacDtiai  feat UTCS,  whilst  of  otber  qualities 
tkal  in  deairaUe  some  may  not  be  altosethet  (ompaliUe  with 
Lbe  ^xcial  conditions  under  which  the  boHers  are  to  be  worked, 

thi  wmta  and  the  steam  produced  by  Its  evrnpozatioD,  and  strong 
oDgfhcoDtinnoailrtowilhHaitd  with  Mlely  tbe  higheUprcsauiG 
si  ataa  lor  which  the  boilet  te  iaieitded.  Another  eaaentia]  is  a 
toraacf  for  bonunft  tbe  f  ue],  and  a  further  one  is  the  provl^n  o£ 
1  luffidency  ol  beatiDC  aurface  for  the  Innsmiiiian  oI  the  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  ol  the  fuel  to  tbe  water  which  b 
requind  to  be  enponied.  Desirable  qualities  aie  that  the 
ImDgtmenlB  of  tbe  furnaces  should  be  such  that  a  reasonably 
perfect  combustion  d  tbe  fuel  should  be  pouible,  and  that  the 
kalinc  surfaces  abould  be  capable  of  Iranimilting  a  large 
poportkn  ol  the  beat  produced  to  tbe  water  10  IS  to  obtain  a 
liilheTapontive  efficiency.  Further,  the  design  gcBerally  should 
hi  mnpact,  not  too  heavy  or  costly,  and  such  that  the  cleaning 
DeoBaiy  to  maintain  the  evipontivc  efficiency  cu  be  easily 
tleOtd.  It  afiouhl  alao  be  such  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  wQl  be 
lain,  aad  that  only  an  avenge  amount  of  skill  and  mention 
*ill  be  re^^uired  under  working  conditions.  It  b  for  providing 
ihea  quaKiiei  in  diffetint  degrcei  according  to  ths  qicciai 
rrqejieinenta  of  various  drcumstancca  that  the  very  different 
designs  of  the  vaiioas  types  of  boilers  hive  been  evolved. 

Oaiso  rf  2nkpi.— BoOen  gencially  may  be  divided  into  two 
faJBct  diase^  one  compnsing  thoae  which  are  generally  called 
"  task  "  boilas,  containing  relatively  large  quantities  of  water, 
sod  the  other  tliose  which  arc  generally  called  "  wttertube  " 
bcdos,  ia  irfuch  the  water  b  mainly  contained  In  numerous 
ompaislively  small  tubes*  There  art,  howevo',  some  types  of 
beOa  which  combine  to  some  eileni  the  properties  of  both  these 
diBes.  Each  daai  bii  its  tepteKntatives  amongst  both  land 
aadDarine  boilen.  In  "lank"  boileis  the  outer  shell  b  wholly 
m  partially  cylindrical,  this  loRn  being  one  in  i^ch  the  necessary 
meigth  can  be  obtiiiied  without  the  use  of  a  large  number  ol 
Eiyi.  The  hoikts  sic  seneriDy  iatenially  £rcd,  the  furnace 
pblis  being  suraunded  iritb  water  and  lotming  the  moat  effident 
pcrtioB  of  the  heating  ioriacts.  On  leaving  tbe  furnace  the 
P«lacli  of  combsation  aic  led  into  ■  chamber  and  tlience 


triBBit  sooe  of  the  heat  of  CO 

b  Ike  boikr.    Ja  "  mler-tobt "  boileis  the  Gie  is  usually  plac 

eijM  partuB  of  the  beating  surface  ot  the  boiler.     Both  I 
be  aad  the  tnbci  in  eiKkucd  in  an  onlci  caaing  ol  biickwo 
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boOer  the  fin  b  entirely  sunonnded  by  wateT^tiAes  aai  tV 
casing  b  in  no  part -eipcaed  to  Ike  direct  action  ol  the  fire.  Id 
■•  tank  "  boilers  generaLy  no  difficulty  b  esperienced  In  keeping 
all  the  heating  surlaces  In  doae  contact  with  water,  but  in 
"  water-tube  "  boileii  special  provisloo  has  to  be  made  In  tbe 
design  for  maintaining  the  circulation  of  water  through  the 
tubei.  (Pot  "  Bash  "  boilen  sec  Hoiqk  VebKUS,  and  lor 
domestic  hot-water  boilen  Hutihq.) 

TaiUi  Betbn.— Of  lain  slaiiaaaiy   boOen   the  fonu   moit 
comotoflly  used  ai«  thoaenoun  aa  tM  "  Lanoubiie  "  boiler,  sod 

ita  Dodificitloa  the  "  GaOeway "  bailer.    These  builera         

■n  made  from  Mi  to  30  It.  loog,  wkb  dbowtera  from  £|  10  *^^ 
S  fl.,  and  have  two  cylindrical  furnace  lots  wUch  in  tbe  '^*' 
"LaiioBliii»"boiler«ateiidlorils  whole  bi^  (ate  fig.]).  The  work, 
be  piesoie  b  about  Do  ft  per  sq.  hL  bi  the  older  tnilen.  from 
too  lb  to  i»  1h  per  eq.  in.  in  thoaa  supptHng  ^eam  to  com- 

pmwiie  ol  100  lb  per  aq.  io.  Tbe  furasce  flues  ace  muatly 
made  in  aectiona  Irom  J  tQ  a  ft.  loog.  Each  section  coBnils  of  one 
plate  beat  into  a  cykindrical  fonn,  the  longitudinal  joint  bcus 
-.1-u.i    .~i  :.  a 1  ..  ijoth  ends,  the 

,  ._ together  by    - 

[£|.  I).     It  wiU  best 

or  double  tliickneB  of  plate  to  the  actioo 

the  Etc;  they  funhcr  serve  as  atiSeni 

ijnp  to  prevent  colbpae  of  tbe  Bue. 

most  of  tbese  boilen  the  beatins  lurfsce 

; 1    (,„    j_! —  I.  .1.-  <..^;__  ..._. 

('•G. .„ 

lade  wilh  a  flange  at 
aie  connected  to  the  furnace  plate.  They  are  so  proportiooed 
the  diameter  of  the  lirge  end  a(  tbe  tube  U  tlighiry  greater 
ttiat  at  tbe  flange  of  tbe  ■mall  end^  thii  enables  tbem  to  be 
ly  removed  and  repUued  if  aecenary.     Tbne  tuba  not  only 

0  tbe  beating  aurface,  but  they  stilTcn  the  flue,  promote  dicula- 
of  tbe  water  in  tbe  boiler,  and  by  miidnf  up  tbe  flue  gssta 
ive  the  evaporative  cdVi*"'-" 
Ibe  '-  Calloway  "  boib 
10  ft.  into  tbe  boiler. . 

1  a  number  of  "  Galloi 

.  °Wben  balers  bn  Ihui  about  6)11.  bTaiameter  ate 
br  type  to  the  LancaiMie  boiler  b  used  eo 
.    Thjibcalled  a  "Comith"  boiler. 


lead  into  a  large  cbambcr  or  flue  la 

"  tubes  aiv  fitted,  and  widefa  enuds 

oltbcboikr.    Aeroiaaeetioaofthis 

I  Galloway  tubes  b  shown  Id 

...  .. ;  6)  It.  in  diameter  ate  needed. 

L  someiriiat  dmibrt  ----■■  r.     .   ..     . 

■nly  one  furnace.    T 

In  all  three  types  of  boiler  the  brickworii  b  twutmcted  to  (01 

f-s.-"-'-'- 


. . •ftefLte-boiiuniadeslWilly 

tapering  In  diameter,  the  apace  between  It  snd  tbe  shell  being  filled 
wiSiwater.  InallbutthesmalliiieicnMtobesannnenUyfltled. 
These  are  made  abool  9  in.  In  dbmeler  of  l-in.  ptau  flaued  at 
each  end  toenable  tbem  to  be  riveted  totheflre-boiplaiea.  They  are 
naoally  fitted  with  ■  allgbt  indination  to  ladlitata  water  drculatleB. 


ud  I  htBd-bdt  dognl  by  ■  (oiublc  dour  h  pmvlded  in  the  ouur  I  Eude  [nm  pbts  oiltlBllv  nlkd  Bf  ■  mMaia  ihlrhiPM,  maOt 
•bcU  oppcaice  to  aih  tube  for  dnning  purpOKs.  A  boils'  at  into  t  cyUndrial  fonn  witn  ■  wMei  loii(itadiB>l  joiM  and  Ibca 
thit  !daa  a  iUugtratcd  In  fig.  4.  Thi«  fonn  a  often  used  od  boml  GomtptM*  tbe  only  difloHce  betwaen  thai  being  Im  the  ehapes  ti 
n  heuing  Hirface  i>  required  tbe  csmigitioiu.  In  the  otber  three  Inica  the  ptatei  Iron  which  Ibe 
boiler  ocbcr  type*  of  venial  I  f uruce*  u«  made  an  rolled  with  (iba  01  ihirkfaed  poctaou  al 


u  la  riniTD  to  tbc  tsbc  plate.    The  advantap  o(  the  C 
,  the  boiler  and  be  rrpliccd  fay  od 


Bipaanrd   by 
I.    TIN  ontu 


«ler,  nth  widBHl  £«-I>ai  {C™t  Nonbtra  Raawiy.  EngUod). 

'TJS^ 

th 

,S^ii 

K'au: 

£ 

i-'ics 

are: 

a 

ssniiy'i: 

asS 

her  piiu  c(  tbe  boilct. 

■;"-i'.'i:r?£"-'™-T 

u  ....  . 

Tliin  the  coUcM  » 


[lit,  ihc  KlicI  niiiic 


uuiilulnlkrhmxltby  McwlCUtIb,  ChaprunA  ,  and  cuspt  in  ttx  cmK  o(  tli*  d^k 
mmm  u  the  ■'WoodMon"  baler  (Be.  IJ).     Il  nmnli  |  boilrr,  each  mniiKli  ihe  upper  e 


T  DDH II  tlu  Iroot  of  tha 


mnnected  to  [he  Eeed-collcclDr  br  vi 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  prolonBdliona 
(he  level  of  the  rHd-coUecioc  rotm  tl 
collection  of  aedinunl.    The  lubea  an  rnide  ol  HmLeH 

diameter:  the  t*A  lover  ron*  are  |  in.  uLck^he  neiit  two 
[owi  A  iiL,  and  the  iwnabider  abtnil  |  In.  Tlie  conitnK- 
tioD  ol  the  ecooonliH'  la  dmUar  to  that  d  [be  bailer  piapec, 
but  tbe  [iibea  are  ■bor[er  and  amaUer,  bcina  rauntly 
about  3|  ^  la  dianMler.  The  lower  boxea  a  tne  «:ono 
mlier  denenta  are  connactcd  [o  a  honion[a1  Iced  pipe 
■hich  h  kept  luppUed  with  water  by  a  (ced-pninping 

boritwital  pipe  from  wh>di  Ibe  hated  feed-water'ia  laken 


:k  A  Wilcox  Wa[eftiit>  Boiler  fitted  with  Supetbaattn     ^^^'ij^'^i 
Ileal  itraithl  (ubea.  The  irhoir  ia- 


^  mriieM  (onti  at  wa[er-[ube  baDer  which  i 
It  Biflkh  UV7  B  the  Belleville.  Two  vie 
p^L  ■bowD  in  fig.  14-     It  ia  compovd  of 

^  letB  oTekment*  placed  ride 


[he  ^,  and  tlia«  o(  the 
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boOer  pcopcr  ud  d»  < , 

Man  »  acpintMl  in  •  •peciil  «ixratiii  Atlrd 

pipe,  and  Ik  itcftm  ia  funlur  diied  by  puting  Ihrouih  a  icdi 

vuvc,  which  Muum  b  Mudy  pmuic  on  the  enAiiK  Aide  c. 

valve,  notwichiuiidiiif  Auctuatioiu  of  prtvure  in  the  bot^-    Tlif 
.  ^      _.   f_  „..  — '--lineti  Bt  abovt   Jo  lb  per 

o  provide  For  imguler  final 


Any  w*ta'  BBpendKl  In  the 
:he  enAiiK  Aide  of  Ihe 


l^wWh'the' 


Another  type  oF  iirge'tube  baLrr  which  bj 
Btitiib  (lul  in  other  luviet  ii  the  "  Nicliuai 


liiHii.  It  CDiuUu  tt  a  horimatil  nearn-clHit  under 
which  li  pbced  a  numlier  of  elemenu  uruiged  aide  by  tide 
over  the  fire,  the  whole  beinc  endoeed  In  an  Iron  cuIh  lined 
with  firebrick  where  it  ia  enpoaed  to  the  direct  action  of  die  be. 
^.^h  deneot  condita  of  a  header  of  rectangular  cme-aeclian, 
d  with  two  Towi  of  inclined  doae^nded  tubea.  which  ilope 


the  diapfaragma  being  mi 


front  van»  and  each  KTviiii  to  fix  two  tubea.  The  producta  of  ce 
biution  ucend  diTTCtly  froq  the  fire  anonM  the  tobea,  and  i 
combuftioD  u  rendcfed  morr  complete  by  the  iptniduclion  0*  i 
of  high-praiiire  air  immediately  over  tbe  trr.  m^  in  the  "  BeOev^ 


The  "  DQct  "  boikr.   i 


».  and  imead  ol 


."rj;- 


.,  Thelo 


"lEr<>itBTh?c!!™>iid'b^"inn«'°Iub^a>  in  tte  I^kiH  boiCl! 

of  the  fumaa  jmtH  imonfai  Ibem.  Above  the  main  let  of  tobea 
U  a  amalLrr  aet  ananged  horiiontaUyt  and  connected  directly  to  the 
•team  receiver.  Theae  ate  fined  with  iniemal  tube*,  and  ■■  intcrnnl 
diaphrngm  it  provided  ao  that  aleam  from  the  cheat  drculatea  thr«tffa 
theae  tubea  on  ill  way  to  the  R<q>-va>vea.     Thii 

but  the  amount  of  amiace  ii 


1  trnedD  bcHU  the  water- 
each  anviaed  in  twQ  parts  connectad  by  a  bof  ted 
joint,  wSch  nuke.  alfThe  tul  ■  ■■  ■ 

TheBabcnck&Wilcmin. 


bolted  IB  aaeke^■lleccl 

auam-chal,  ao  that  any  cieincBt  nay  be  ruuy  removen.  i  Be 
tibeJwlea  are  accuntely  bored,  at  *a  antic  to  auit  the  inclination 
o(  Iba  tubea,  thtough  both  the  front  ud  back  of  the  hodcn  and 
Tlrf^*t**  the  diaphnnn,  thoaa  in  the  hendo-  wnlla  beini  ilightly 
coaicaL  The  tubea  themaelvei.  which  are  made  ot  anmliB  iinl, 
ve  of  r*'«^'T  conatmction.  Tbe  kiwer  or  back  enda  are  [educed  in 
diaaieter  and  amwed  and  fitted  with  caoniuta  which  entirely  cloie 
then.  The  front  eodi  are  thickened  by  being  upiet.  and  the  parti 
when  Aey  fit  Into  Ibe  header  r~"-  — ' '-  •■"  -"— ■■ e- 


j  tube  of  this  lb 
tube,  la  open  it  the  low  ch 
•BaDer  "  lantenke,"  which,  bar 
of  ibe  bender  to  th«  dlipluut 
Ibe  honi  (od  «l  tbe  jncntn 
Mcb  that  when  the  tu&ti  aic  ia 


■od  Ibe  diapiiragnii  whDe  tbe  ai 
nfwod  the  watcr^imlatinf  tul 
beiwten  tb«  diapbragm  and  il 
lOtiKdin  the  tubea  e«npei  ftoi 

it  Ihe  header  alwiyi  coataloa 
tbe  inner  cimdating  tubea.   T 


■team-cheit  placed  imuvencl)^  dvb-  a  group  erf  .  . 

which  il  the  fijT,  the  wliok  bang  encloanl  in  an  iran  twnc  lined  ' 
with  fireliick.    Each  element  coniiita  of  ■  fmnl  an]  back  bcado'  ' 

n.  The  uppo-  enda  ol  the  front 


re  aection  whlck  a 


heaj^i  are  litualed  in       _       , 

connected  to  it  liy  •hort  nipplea;    by  a 

connected  at  the  bottom  (o  ■  pip  of  iqua.. 

acrcaa  die  width  of  the  boiler.  Additional  cODnsoonn  nrv  vnac  pjr  | 

narly  vertkal  tubea  between  Ihli  ewiia  pipe  and  the  botteai  a<  tb* 

^ *- — '    ***-  ' — ^  '-^ndera  are  each  connected  at  tbcsr  nppcr 

ihoriK '     ^ '^ 

Berabei 
Of  WTtHignc  iieai,  aoo  cacc^  '^~  ' 
outer  portloaa,  they  are  nr 

udth?n_ 

bdof  3tl  ^  outiide  diameter,  and 
The  HBill  tuliea  are  arranged  in  gnu; 


of  tbe  ainuoijtiei  el 
beiog  to  five  Of 

milted  iDgelbCT-, 


Cor  iFCurini  Ihe  tubei  in  tbe  hnden  ii  ptovMe^by  a 
the  otber  3de  of  the  hadcr  oppoBle  each  of  tbe  tubefc 


whrtT  they  air  gnniped _.   ,  .     _ 

each  group  of  two  tubei.  The  larger 
by  fiftingi  aimilar  to  thoie  uied  '—  '^ 
■nailer  bolci  an  conical,  with  t 


Id.  boiler  (fig.   ig)._    Th* 
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eoolcal  porlloB  wid 


■47 


cdond  by  iptdi!  coolal  finlBni  ibc  eonlal  , 

n  ooi  lorniK.  ud  the  nul  k  dme-tnded.  In  cue  ol  tit 
■(  si  the  loll,  the  GtllDf  vould  be  retained  in  plice  by  the 
meoR.  A  aet  of  faehni^  baOa  Ii  plued  K>  u  to  cover 
ascc  than  half  of  the  apacea  between  the  appa'  of  the  tws 
■  nm  of  lar|e  tubca,  and  another  aet  of  bamea  ccwera  about 
irdi  of  the  >jpacea  between  the  UjPper  araaD  tutft    VertkaJ 

Then  haOea  coapel  the  (ndoei*  <{«»- 


fam  mbajled  atnighc  up  between  lbs  lubn^     The  In 


ibewatepilmL  Tbe  twvliuwr  nnnof  tdbia,wUdianbeBtiotti* 
fonn  ktaowa  in  the  figtm^  also  form  a  water-wall  for  the  larger  portioD 
of  the  len^  of  the  boder,  and  thus  compd  the  producta  of  cod- 
boatloii  ID  paia  In  a  definite  course  amoopt  all  the  tube*,  tn  the 
Blecbyoden  and  White-Foster  boitera  there  are  alao  three  chaoibera 
connected  by  heat  tubes,  the  curvature  bejnf  scramiiEed  thai  la  [he 

of  litf  sceam-cben,  u 

In  the  end-cf  the  ab 


boiler  tbev' 


3e  taken  out  through  lit 


the  boikt  k  tbM  (acb  tube,  fnatead  ofb^a  expondeil 
'  ibe  plate.  Is  fitted  at  each  end_  with 


."SS 


.    Lsrfe  outside  drcuUtinf  pi 

I  provided  al  the  Iront  end  of  the  boiler. 

In  the  ether  type  of  boiler,  known  ai  ihi 
Tboraycroft-Scbuli  boiler  (Gg. »},  ibece  an;  looi 
diVDbers.andthefiiT-^tr»arT*iignl      *,_ 


their  lower  part,  and  permit  Ibe  |i*es  10  pus 

between  then  at  the  upper  pan.    The  mwa 

<    neueat  the  fires  are  arranged  similarly  to  tbosa 

In  the  Tbomyerolt  boiler.    CirculatioB  ui  the 


ta  of  tubes  is 


d  lor  by  0(1 


cdnitbe 
e  middle 

he  boiler. 

■steuively  uad  la  Ibe 


ugh  any  of  which  ■  steam  jet  cu  be 

Diler*  hrgely  in  uae  In  torpedo-boat 
rre  the  Dumdum  of  power  is  required 
the  totftl  wRghl  of  Ibe  uutallation,  is 
IS  eurress  h^len.    )■  thrae  ttw  tubes 

bqlos  ahddy  docribed,  iiid  the  bcslers  an  designed  to  admit  of  a 
b^  rue  of  conbualHa  of  fuel  ubuinKi  by  a  high  degree  of  "  forced 
CinfK.-  Of  these  eipm  boikers  the  Yaimw  is  of  sinilar  con- 
■rbOAa  to  the  large  tube  Yarrow  boiler  Mlrrmdy  described,  with 
tV  ci^V**>*  ^^'  ^  tubes  are  srnalier  in  diameter  and  much  mote 
dnely  azimnc 


cuiatlDg  pipes  cf  large  diame 
waUr-diamba'    several    nearly    V 
Boilen  of  tMs^^an 

UiUaial    of   Boiltri. — In     ordlnaiy   lud 

boiler*  and  in  marine  boileT*  of  all  lypea  the 

pUtc*  Bsd  stiys  are  almost  invariably  made 

ol  mild  tterL     For  Ibe  shell  plate*  and  for 

Ions  May*,  ■  quality  having  a  teniile  strength 

nn^ngfimn  i8to]i  tons  pel  >q.  In.  Is  usually 

employed,  and  for  luinaces  and  Sua,  for  plait* 

wUch  hive  Id  be  flanged,  and  for  sfaorl-scmred  itayt,  asDinewhM 

Boftet  Ucd  with  a  Mraigth  ranging  Irom  i6  to  je  Ignj  pet  >q.  in. 

is  used.    The  tnbca  of  ordinary  land  and  miiine  boiler*  tn 

usually  made  of  lap-welded  wrought  iron.    In  witcr-tube  boHera 

for  naval  puiposel  leamlcsa  ilecl  tube)  an  Invariably  used.     In 

locomotive  boilen  the  sheila  bit  gencnlly  of  mild  iteel,  the 

£re-boi  plates  ot  capper  (in  America  of  Heel),  the  &rt-boi  side 

stay*  ol  copper  or  qxdal  bronu,  tad  other  stay*  at  steel.     The 

tuba  am  oiually  of  bnss  with  a  composition  eithei  of  two  paru 

hy  weight  ol  copper  to  one  of  anc  or  70%  tORier,  30%  aij 


Bailtr  Aaaieria. — All  boiten  mult  be  provided  wtlh  cert 
mounting* 'and  accenories.  The  watei-levtl  in  them  mult 
kept  above  the,  U^kM  pait  of  the  beating  luifacea.    In  an 
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land  boflen,  and  in  aoMe  ol  the  ip^ter>tube  boOers  used  on 
shipboard,  the  feeding  is  automatically  regulated  by  mechanism 
actuated  by  a  float,  but  in  these  cases  means  of  xegulating  the 
feed-supply  by  hand  are  also  provided.  In  most  boilers  hand 
regulation  only  is  relied  upon.  The  actual  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler  is  ascertained  by  a  glass  water-gauge,  which  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  and  three  cocks,  two  communicadng  directly  with  the 
boiler,  one  above  and  one  below  the  desired  water-level,  and  the 
third  acting  as  a  blow-out  for  cleaning  the  gauge  and  for  testing 
its  working.  Three  small  try-cocks  are  also  fitted,  one  just  at, 
one  above,  and  one  below  the  proper  water-leveL  The  feeding 
of  the  boiler  is  sometimes  performed  by  a  pump  driven  from  the 
main  engine,  sometimes  by  an  independent  steam-pump,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  an  injector.  The  feed-water  is  admitted 
by  a  "  check-valve,"  the  lift  of  which  b  regulated  by  a  screw  and 


Fig.  16.— Yarrow  Water-tube  Boiler. 

hand-wheel,  and  which  when  the  feed-pump  is  not  working  is 
kept  on  its  seating  by  the  boiler  prcsstire. 

Every  boiler  is  in  addition  supplied  with  a  steam-gauge  to 
indicate  the  steam-pressure,  with  a  stop-valve  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  steam-pipes,  and  with  one  or  two  safety- 
valves.  These  last  in  stationary  boilers  usually  consist  of  valves 
kept  in  their  seats  against  the  steam-pressure  in  the  boiler  by 
levers  carrying  weights,  but  in  marine  and  locomotive  boilers  the 
valves  are  kept  closed  by  means  of  sted  springs.  One  at  least  of 
the  safety-valves  is  fitted  with  easing  gear  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  at  any  time  for  blowing  off  the  steam.  Blow-out  cocks  are 
fitted  for  emptying  the  boiler. 

Openings  must  slways  be  made  in  boilers  for  access  for  deaning 
and  examination.  When  these  are  large  enough  to  allow  a  man 
to  enter  the  boiler  they  are  termed  man-holes.  They  are  usually 
made  oval,  as  this  shape  permits  the  doors  by  which  they  are 
closed  to  be  placed  on  the  inside  so  that  the  pressure  upon  them 
tends  to  keep  them  shut.    The  doors  are  held  in  place  by  one  or 


two  bolts,  secured  to  cross-bars  or  "  dogs  "  outside  the  boiler. 
It  is  important  in  making  these  doors  that  they  should  fit  the 
holes  so  accurately  that  the  jointing  material  cannot  be  forced 
out  of  its  proper  position.  In  the  few  cases  where  doors  are 
fitted  outside  a  boiler,  so  that  the  steam-pressuxe  tends  to 
open  them,  they  are  always  secured  by  several  bolts  so 
that  the  breakage  of  one  bc^t  will  not  aUow  the  door  to  be 
forced  off. 

WaUr-sofUmnt. — Seeing  that  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
feed-water  are  not  evaporated  in  the  steam  they  become  con- 
centrated in  the  boiler  water.  Most  of  them  become  precipitated 
in  the  bdler  either  in  the  form  of  mud  or  else  as  scale  which  forms 
on  the  beating  surfaces.  Some  of  the  mud  and  such  of.  the 
impurities  as  remain  soluble  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
blow-off  Gocks,  but  the  scale  can  only  be  removed  by  periodical 

cleaning,  incrustations  on  the  heat- 
ing surface  not  only  IcsMn  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  by  obstructing 
the  transmission  of  heat  throu^  the 
plates  and  tubes,  but  if  excessive  they 
become  a  source  of  considerable  danger 
by  permitting  the  plates  to  become  over- 
«hcated  and  thereby  weakened.  When 
the  feed-water  is  very  impure,  there- 
fore, the  boilers  used  are  those  which 
permit  of  very  easy  cleaning,  such  as 
the  Lancashire,  Galloway  and  Cornish 
types,  to  the  exclusion  (tf  multitubular 
or  water-tube  boilers  in  tdiich  thorough 
cleaning '  is  more  difiiculL  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  feed-water  is  puri- 
fied by  passing  it  through  some  type 
of  "  softener  "  before  pumping  it  into 
the  boiler.  Most  of  the  impurities  in 
ordinary  feed-water  are  either  lime  or 
magnesia  salts,  which  although  soluble 
in  cold  water  are  much  leas  so  in  hot 
ij^ter.  In  the  "softener"  measured 
quantities  of  feed-water  and  of  some 
diemical  reagents  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  either  by  exhaust 
steam  or  by  other  means.  Moat  of 
the  impurity  is  thus  precipitated,  and 
some  of .  the  remainder  is  converted 
into  more  soluble  salts  which  remain 
in  solution  in  the  boiler  until  blown 
out.  The  water  is  filtered  before  being 
pumped  into  the  boiler.  The  quantity 
and  kind  of  chemical  emf^yed  is 
determined  according  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  impurity  in  the 
"hard  "feed-water. 

Thermal  Storage. — In  some  cases 
where  the  work  lequired  is  very  mtermtttent, "  thermal  storage  " 
is  employed.  ^  Above  the  boiler  a  large  cylindrical  storage  vessel 
is  placed,  having  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  enough  feed-water 
to  supply  the  boiler  throughout  the  periods  when  the  "■x^'mum 
output  is  required.  The  upper  part  of  this  storage  vessel  is 
alwajrs  in  free  communication  with  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler, 
and  from  the  lower  part  of  it  the  feed-water  may  be  run  into  the 
boiler  when  required.  The  feed-water  is  delivered  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  before  it 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  it  runs  over  very  extended  su> 
faces  exposed  to  the  steam,  its  temperature  being  thus  raised  to 
that  of  the  steam.  At  times  when  less  than  the  normal  supply 
of  steam  is  required  for  the  engine  more  than  the  average  quant  ity 
of  feed-water  is  pumped  into  the  chamber,  and  the  excess  accumu- 
lates with  its  temperature  raised  to  the  evaporation  poinL 
When  an  extra  supply  of  steam  is  required,  the  feed-pump  is 
stopped  and  the  boiler  is  fed  with  the  hot  water  stored  in  the 
chamber.    Besides  the  "  storage  "  dSfect,  It  is  found  that  many 


si  lit  inpmiiiet  of  the  (ctd  become  depalted  in  the  chmmber,  I  nKlillic  conticl  between  ibc  tine  and  the  boilR-phle.  The 
■bere  Ihqr  an  conpantively  hirmlr^  ind  from  which  they  ire  I  funclion  of  the  line  i>  to  )et  up  galvanic  action;  It  play*  the 
nadily  lemorable.  j  put  at  the  negative  melal,  and  l>  diuolved  while  the  metal  ol 

Oil  StftraUri.—VilheB  the  Meim  rrom  Ibe  enginn  i>  con-  the  ihell  it  kept  etcclro-poutive.  Caie  must  almaya  be  taken 
(ImRjand  used  aa  feed-water,  ai  ii  the  eue  with  irunneboilen,  that  the  frafoientt  wbich  breaii  off  the  zinc  at  Uwule*  away 
much  difficQlty  s  often  eiperieDced  with  the  oil  which  ptuei  I  caanol  fall  upoD  the  heaitog  aiufacca  ol  the  boiler. 


Flc.  17.— Babciicli&WikBiWj 

with  the  ileam.    Feed-Gllen  arc  employed  to  ilop  the 

a  particlca  of  the  oil,  but  some  of  the  oil  IxcDmci "  emulai- 

'  or  BHpended  fa  the  water  in  such  extremely  minute 

(vtida  that  they  pais  thnaugh  the  finest  hltcrlng  mateiiali. 


lof  1h 


r,  thia  oil  ig  left  a 


1  Ilm  film  upon  the  heating  juifaces,  and  I 
ului]  coatact  of  wattt  with  Ihe  plates  has  been  Ibc  cai. 
KrioBs  tioabbe.  An  attempt  baa  been  made  to  avercom 
cBiilgKHi  difficulty  by  uniformly  mixing  wiih  the  water  a 
qautily  of  aolutBD  of  lime.  On  the  water  being  raiwd  in 
peruiiTe  the  lime  i*  precipitated,  and  the  minute  par 
iqiualed  apparently  attract  the  small  globules  of  oil  and  be 
iCSicgated  m  tuflident  siie  to  depooit  themselves  in  quiet 
^  ibe  boOei,  whence  they  can  be  occasionally  removed  1 
by  Mowing  ml  or  by  cleaning.  Much,  however,  itill  rei 
U  be  done  before  the  oQ  dilEciilly  will  be  thoroughly  lemD 
CdTForMa. — When  chemicali  ^  any  kind  arc  used  to  1 


h  of  ll 


iBect  upon  the 

ygen  of  the  air 
-water,  and  Ihe 


•hich  enlBi  Ibe  binler  in  solution  in  Ihe  fee 
tis  pnctke  now  provides  for  the  delivery  of  the  feed  into  the 
Mil  at  sach  postioni  that  the  air  evolved  fiom  it  as  it  becomes 
^aiii  |ia»  I  direct  to  the  iieam  space  without  having  an 
"WoriBiuiy  of  liecoming  diiengaged  upon  the  under  water 
nfaOB  of  the  boCer. 

Wheic  comaion  ia  feared  It  Ii  niuai  to  fit  nnc  dabs  In  the 
■UH  ipacea  of  the  bidler.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  belter 
10  make  th^  of  ndled  laiher  than  of  cast  ilnc,  and  to  secure 
0^  !■  etada  wUcb  can  be  kept  bri<bt ,  M  aa  to  ensun  a  direct 


Etapcraiort- — In  marine  bdlera  the  waste  of  water  which 
xuis  from  leakages  in  the  cycle  of  the  evaporation  in  ibe  boiler, 
le  in  the  engine,  condensation  in  the  condenser  and  return  to 
le  boiler  as  feed-water,  is  made  up  by  fresh  water  distilled  from 
a-water  in  "  evaporators.  "  Of  these  there  are  many  forms 
lib  difierent  provisions  for  cleaning  Ihe  coib,  but  they  are  all 

V  provided  [or  blowing  out  the  brine  produced  in  them  when 
I  Is  cvapoiaied.    The  heal  required  for  Ibe 


with  tuffidenl  heating  lu 


fTrrril 

Fio,  >g 

—Hand 

wle  Filliags. 

inilrf 

large 
nbus 

output 
absorb 

f  steam  from  a  given 
of  fuel.    Fotahigh 
el  must  be  combined 
10  much  of  the  beat 

produced  u  will  reduce  the  tempenlure  of  tbe  funnel  gue 
to  neuly  Ehit  ol  steam.  Completcnss  al  combuslion  cai 
only  be  obtained  hy  admitting  coiuiderably  aoie  til  lo  Ibc  fin 
iban  ii  tbeontically  oecMUty  fully  to  oildiu  the  coRibusiibli 
ponioni  oI  Ibe  fuel,  and  by  prDviding  luffidenl  lime  and  oppoi 
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te  pliice.    It  19  gener- 


i  that  the  anio 

jit  of  eicess 

air  requi 

■ed  is  nearly 

equal   to  tba 

theoreticaUy 

,- however, 

a  than  thii 

is  really 

n  early  complete  mii- 

luie  of  the  gases.     Difierent 

needed  1 

eSecl  this 

with  different 

kinds  of  coal,  tb 

ose  necessary  for  properly  burning 

Welsh  coal 

leing  altogether 

unsuitable 

with  Nonh 

Countty  or  Scottiih  coal.     As 

all  Ihe  eiw 

'St  air  has 

hit  of  Ihe  teally  burnt  laics.  it 

follows  tbal  a 

n  e«eB  of  air  passing  throi 

gh  Ihe  fin 

D  ihe  fire  and  fl 

es,  and  the 

refore  less. 

na,  the  beat 

and  as  it  leaves 

t.higb 

it  curies  off 

some  of  the  be 

t  produced 

A  redo 

lion  of  the 

.mount  of  ui 

tberefore,  may 

ny  increasing  the  &it 

taiperatutc 

with  "  forced  "  dnu^ 


vesKl  is  so  cloied  that  the  only  oit  for  air  ftom  it  it  through 
the  firea  .  Air  is  driven  into  the  stokehold  by  mcus  of  fans 
which  are  made  so  that  they  can  maintain  an  air  preuure  io  tbe 
slokthold  above  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  This  is  the 
system  almost  universally  adf^led  in  war  veaseta,  and  it  it  used 
also  in  some  fatt  paasenger  ships.  The  air  pressure  usually 
adopted  in  large  vessels  is  that  corresponding  la  a  height  of  from 
1  lo  ])  in.  of  water,  whilst  so  much  as  4  in.  is  sometimes  irsrd  in 
torpedo-boats  and  similar  craft.  This  is,  of  coune,  in  addition 
lo  the  chimney-draught  due  to  the  height  of  the  funncL  la  tbe 
closed  ashpit  or  Kowden  system,  xiis  stokehold  is  opai,  and  fans 
drive  tbe  air  round  a  number  of  tubes,  situated  in  Ibe  uptake, 
through  which  the  product)  of  combustion  pasi  on  tbdt  my  to 
the  chimney.  The  air  Ihus  becomea  healed,  and  pan  of  it  ia 
then  delivered  into  the  ashpit  below  the  £r  and  part  into  a 
Id  the  furnace  front  from  which  it  enters  Ihe  funuce 


'e  the  f 

be  blast  or  the  exhaust 


With  natural 


ncal  Slaiins.—Uo 
;  much  labour  and 
liereby  large  quanti 


is  illustrated  in  Gg.  r  j  (Woodoon  boiler),  Ihe 


t  the  froi 


in  of  which  tbe  | 


and  b 


lowly  from  front  to  back.    The  coal, 

rd  from  a  hopper  over  the  whole  width  ol  the  grate,  tbe  Ibick- 

ess  of  Ibe  fire  being  regulated  by  a  door  which  can  be  raised  or 

iwered  as  desired.     Tlius  the  volatile  porlioiu  of  the  coal  are 

istilled  at  the  front  of  Ihe  hre,  and  pais  over  Ihe  incandescent 

icl  at  the  back  end.     The  speed  of  travel  ii  90  regulated  that        In  ciperimental  te 

y  Ihe  lime  Ihe  remaining  parta  of  tbe  fuel  reach  Ihe  back  end    conditior    ' 

!ie  combustion  is  nearly  complete.     It  will  be  wen  that  the  fire    the  dural 

ecomes  thinner  towards  tbe  back,  and  too  much  air  U  prevented    1 

-om  entering  tbe  thin  portion  by  meant  of 

!ie  front  of  the  boiler. 


— Normand  Boilef. 

combustion  of  about  r5  to  30  Tb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  gntc  ares 
per  hour  can  be  obtained.  With  forced  drau^t  much  greater 
rales  can  be  maintained,  ranging  from  20  lb  to  J5  lb  in  the 
larger  vessels  with  a  moderate  air  pressure,  to  as  mucb  aa  70  and 
even  80  lb  per  sq,  ft,  in  the  express  types  at  boiler  iiied  in 
torpedo  boata  and  similar  craft. 

Ptrformam  ef  Btiltri, — The  makera  of  seven]  typea  of  bcnlcn 
baVe  published  particulars  ttgirding  the  efficiency  of  ilie  bcnleis 
they  conilnicl,  but  naturally  these  itaulti  have  been  obtaioed 
under  the  mm  favourable  citcumsianca  which  may  not  almy* 
represent  Ihe  ct^nditiona  of  ordinary  working.    The  foUoving 

if  tbe  British  admiralty,  is  pa 


iot    I 


at  Ihe  in 


■  the  trials 

of  the  coal  being  weighed  and  tbe  feed-water  measured  llirou^aul 

the  tiiali  by  skilled  obaervcn.  The  various  trials  can  be  compnied 

ngat  themselves  as  South  Welsh  coal  of  eicelleni  quality  waa 

used  in  all  caaea. 


ton  of  Ihe  teat  should  be  precisely  tbe  aame 
ie  camraencernent,  bolb  as  legatda  the  quaniily  of  ua- 
ed  coala  on  Ihe  fire-grate  and  the  quantity  of  miet  and 
im^ireasure  in  the  boQer.  The  longer  the  period  over 
he  obaervationa  are  taken  the  leas  ia  tbe  influence  ol  enon 
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iithccstfliifttioBofthewpAiticuUn.  Further,  in  order  properly 
to  repcctent  working  conditions,  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
fad  thraoghoat  the  trial  must  be  the  same  as  that  intended 
to  be  osed  in  ordinary  working,  and  the  duration  of  the  test  must 
be  soilicient  to  indude  fwoportionately  as  much  cleaning  of  fires 
as  voukl  occur  under  the  normal  working  conditions.  The  tests 
sborUd  always  be  made  with  the  kind  of  coal  intended  to  be 
geooally  used,  and  the  records  should  include  a  test  of  the 
calorific  value  of  a  sample  of  the  fuel  carefully  selected  so  as  fairly 


be  conveniently  treated  together,  because  similar  materials  and 
metiiods  are  employed  in  each,  notwithstanding  that  many  points 
of  divergence  in  practice  generally  relegate  them  to  separate 
departments.  The  materials  used  are  chiefly  iron  and  steeL 
The  methods  mostly  adopted  are  those  involved  in  the  working 
of  plates  and  rolled  sections,  which  vastly  predominate  over  the 
bars  and  rods  used  chiefly  in  the  smithy.  But  there  are  nxmierous 
differences  in  methods  of  construction.  Flanging  occupidi  a 
large  place  in  boOermaking,  for  end-plates,  tube-phtes»  furnace 
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Mn  the  first  three  triab  no  letarders  were  used  in  the  tubes.    In  the  last  trial  retarders  were  used. 

'  In  this  trial  retarders  were  used  in  the  tubes. 

*Tbe  fijst  four  triab  were  made  with  horiionul  baffles  above  the  tubes;  the  last  two  trials  with  the  baffling  described  in  the  text. 


to  repccaent  the  bulk  of  the  coal  used  during  the  trial.  The 
pniodic  records  uken  are  the  weights  of  the  fuel  used  and  of 
the  ashes,  &c,  produced,  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  the 
^ccd-watcr,  the  steam  pressure  maintained,  and  the  wetness  of 
the  steam  produced.  This  last  should  be  ascerUined  from 
staples  taken  from  the  steam  pipe  at  a  position  where  the 
fUI  pressure  is  maintained.  In  onler  to  reduce  to  a  common 
vtudard  observations  Uken  under  different  conditions  of  feed 
toqxiatures  and  steam  pressures,  the  results  are  calculated 
to  an  equivaknt  evaporation  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
•  feed  tcnpcratttre  of  ax  a*  F.  (J.  T.  Mi.) 

BeiiER  Makino 
The  pBctice  of  the  boiler,  bridge  and  girder  ihopa  may  here 


flues,  &c.,  but  is  scarcely  represented  in  bridge  and  girder  work. 
Plates  are  bent  to  cylindrical  shapes  in  boilermaking,  for  shelb 
and  furnaces,  but  not  in  girder  work.  Welding  b  much  more 
common  in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  furnace  flues  being 
always  welded  and  stand  pipes  frequently.  In  boiler  work 
holes  are  generally  drilled  through  the  seams  of  adjacent  plates. 
In  bridge  work  each  plate  or  bar  b  usually  drilled  or  punched 
apart  from  its  fellows.  Boilers,  again,  being  subject  to  high 
temperatures  and  pressures,  must  be  constructed  with  provbions 
to  ensure  some  elasticity  and  freedom  of  movement  under  vary- 
ing temperatures  to  prevent  fractures  or  grooving,  and  must 
be  made  of  materiab  that  combine  high  ductility  with  strength 
when  heated  to  furnace  temperatures.  Flanging  of  certain 
parts,- judidous  staying,  limitation  of  the  length  of  the  tubes, 
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tbe  lorma  ol  vbicb  tre  Inberailly  wuk,  provide  lor  the  fini; 
the  •election  of  «teel  or  iron  of  high  pcicentage  eloogalion^ 
and  the  impoutioo  of  lemper,  or  bending  teati,  both  hot  and  coJd, 

of  present-day  mctbodi. 

viiid  be  lefi^oV'riKJiiateTand  boihrmaker,  ^But  a«ua11y'»  iR^h 
i  templet- making,  roUinf.  planioft  punching  and  iJinniiB.  bending, 
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file  follomiu  are  the  leading  fealun 
It  night  be  nucily  luppwed  IhaL  h 


Fic.  JO.— Thornyanft-ScbuliWaur-lulK  Boikr. 

wddiog  and  toiging,  bn^ng,  drilling,  riveting,  caulldnc,  and  tutnng 
rrqjire  the  Ubokin  of  aevna!  group*  of  nudune  ■ttenoanlt,  and  of 
gmngi  of  unikilled  labouren  or  helpen.  Socne  oncrationi  also  have 
to  be  done  al  a  red  or  white  lieat.  olhen  cold.  To  the  Gnt  belong 
flanging  and  welding,  to  the  lattergenccaUy  ail  the  other  openriont- 
fleating  ii  neccoaty  for  the  rolling  of  tubs  of  imalt  diameter; 

The  (act  that  lome  klndi  of  ITeatmen.  ai  (hearing  and  eunching. 
flanging  and  bending,  an  ol  a  very  vioIcDt  character  eiplaina  why 
pnctice  ha>  changetlndically  in  regard  to  the  nelhod  of  pe^omilng 

and  punching  are  both  leverely  detrusive  opeimtiom  pcrionoed  on 
cold  metit ;  both  leave  jagged  edgn  and.  »  eiperience  hai  proved, 
very  minute  cncka,  the  tendency  ol  which  i>  to  extend  under  •ubac- 


veie  forcibly  draw 
■elting  up  perma 
many*bcilier  eiplc 
lhi(  tooL  Then,  i 
enlarged  by  re 


plalea,  by  which  vioknt  trcalnwnt  the  hole* 
itoaiigniiient.  ThbdriflSngatreimj tbeplatCL 
t  atnini  and  enlarging  incipient  ciacla.  and 
n  h>vr  hqn  dearly  tiaceaUe  to  (he  abue  ol 
liom  iuiHed  that  all  hnlet  ilHHild  be 
planawi-^--"--      " ■    - 


ifeguard,  hccauK  il  often  happened  that  the  netal 
icamcm  wa>  nnriy  all  lemoved  Ironi  one  aide  of  a  liote,  no  leavii^ 
the  other  aide  iuat  ai  the  punch  had  torn  it.  UliiniBldy  came  the 
era  of  drilling  rivel-holn.  to  whirh  Ihen  ii  no  eucptlon  now  in  high- 
dan  boiler  work.    For  a^-erage  Jprder  and  bridge  worit  the  practice 


Flanging  aigaifiea  the  tu 
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plitttoaffoRlaaeansof  umontootherpUtet.  EnmplM  occur  in 
the  hack  end-pbtes  of  Lancadiire  and  C<tfniah  boilers,  the  front  and 
back  phtcs  of  nuuine  boilen,  the  fire-boxes  of  locomotive  boilen, 
the  down  of  vcftica!  boifera,  the  ends  oi  conical  cross-tubcs«  and 
tihe  Adtnson  seams  of  furnace  flues.  This  practice  has  superseded 
the  oUer  system  of  effecting  union  by  means  of  rings  forming  two 
ades  of  a  rectangular  section  (angle  iron  rings).  These  were  a 
fraitfnl  KHixce  of  groovins  and  explosions  in  steam  boilers,  because 
tbnr  tharp  angular  form  lacked  elasticity;  hence  the  reason  for  the 
wbidtadoa  oca  flange  turned  with  a  larae  radius,  which  afforded  the 
dastidty  nroessary  to  counteract  the  enccts  of  chan^  in  tempera- 
toic  la  girder  work  where  such  .conditions  do  not  exist,  the  method . 
of  union  with  angles  is  of  course  retained.  In  the  early  days  of  flanjg- 
ing  the  process  was  performed  in  detail  by  a  skilled  worlcman  (the 
aaffle  utosmith),  and  it  is  still  so  done  in  small  establishments. 
A  kogitb  of  edge  of  ab<Mit  lo  in.  or  a  foot  b  heated,  and  bent  by 
huBmeriQir  around  the  edge  of  a  bk)ck  of  iron  of  suitable  shape. 
Tbea  another  "  heat  '*  is  taken  and  flanged,  and  another,  until  the 
vork  is  coffli^ete.  But  in  modem  boiler  sho^  little  hand  work  is 
ever  done;  instead,  plates  4  ft.,  6  ft.,  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  fire- 
tm  plates  for  fecomotive  boilen,  have  their  entire  flanges  bent  at  a 
■flStt  sQueese  between  massive  dies  in  a  hydraulic  press.  In  the 
case  of  the  ends  of  marine  boilers  which  are  too  large  tor  such  treat- 
oKttt,  a  special  form  of  press  bends  the  edges  over  in  successive  heats. 
TVe  Sanges  of  Adamson  seams  tue  rolled  over  in  a  special  machine. 
A  kngth  of  flue  b  rotated  on  a  table,  while  the  flange  b  turned 
over  within  a  minute  between  revolving  rollers.  Thera^b  another 
adnnta|e  in  the  adoption  of  machine-flanging,  besides  the  enormous 
avisg  QC  time,  namdy,  that  the  material  sufien  far  less  Lojuxy  than 
it  docs  in  band-flanging. 

TlKse  differenoes  m  Dracdce  would  not  have  assumed  such  magni- 
tade  bat  for  the  introduction  of  mild  steel  in  place  of  malleable  iroiL 
IroB  nffers  less  from  overheating  and  irrerulor  heating  than  docs 
aeeL  Steel  posse asca  higher  ductility,  but  it  b  also  more  Ibbic  to 
develop  cracks  if  subjected  to  improper  treatment.  All  this  and 
BBcb  more  b  writ  large  in  the  early  testing  of  sted,  and  b  reflected 
a  picsem-day  practice. 

A  fcatore  peculiar  to  the  boiler  and  plating  shops  is  the  enormous 
umber  of  nvet  holes  which  have  to  be  made,  and  of  rivets  to  be 
nerted.  These  requirements  are  reflected  in  machine  design.  To 
psacb  or  drill  holes  singly  b  too  slow  a  process  in  the  best  practice, 
ud  so  marhines  are  made  for  producing  many  holes  simultaneously. 
Bnides  tUs,  the  diflferent  sections  of  filers  are  drilled  in  machines 
«f  different  types,  some  for  shclb,  some  for  furnaces,  some  pcculbr 
to  the  sheUs  or  furnaces  of  one  type  oi  boilers,  others  to  those  of 
siMXher  type  only.  And  generally  now  these  machines  not  only 
drin.  bot  can  also  be  adjusted  to  drill  to  exact  pitch,  the  necessity 
thct  being  avoided  of  marking  out  the  holes  as  guides  to  the  drills. 

Haad-nveting  has  mostly  been  dbplaced  by  hydraulic  and 
paeamatic  machines,  with  resulting  great  saving  in  cost,  and  the 
advaatage  of  more  trustworthy  andf  uniform  results.  For  boiler 
work,  machines  are  mostly  of  fixed  type;  for  bridge  and' girder  work 
they  are  portable,  being  slung  from  chains  and  provided  with 
pRmre  water  or  compressed  air  by  systems  of  flexible  pipes. 

Welding  fiUs  a  large  place  in  boiler  work,  but  it  b  that  of  the  edges 
«  places  chiefly,  predominating  over'  that  of  the  bare  and 'rods  of 
the  snitby.  The  edges  to  be  umtcd  are  thin  and  long,  so  that  short 
ennhs  have  to  be  done  in  succession  at  successive  "  heats."  Much 
trf  this  b  hand  work,  and  "  gluts  "  or  insertion  pieces  are  generally 
Pf«fcncd  to  overlapping  joints.  But  in  large  shops,  steam^lriven 
po^er  bamarrs  are  used  for  dosittg  the  welds.  Parts  that  are 
osamoniy  wdded  are  the  furnace  flues,  the  conical  cross-tubes  and 
aade  rings. 

Aaotbcr  aspect  of  the  work  of  these  departments  b  the  immense 
pninctions  of  the  modem  machine  toob  used.  Thb  devekipment 
s  <fae  m  great  degree  to  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron.  The  steel 
abeO-pbtes  of  the  largest  boilen  are  i|  in.  thick,  and  these  ha\'e 
to  be  beat  into  cylindrical  forms.  In  the  old  days'  of  iron  boilen  the 
(Opacity  of  roOs  never  exceeded  about  }  in.  pbte.  Often,  altenui- 
!ivdy  to  foflin^,  these  thick  pbtes  are  bent  by  squeezing  them  in 
^^^UJMW  sffctioos  between  huge  blocks  operated  by  n^rdrauUc 
9<^Mire  acting  ta  toggle  levers.  And  other  machines  besides  the 
nOs  are  made  more  massive  than  formerly  to  deal  with  the  immense 
pl^  of  saodcm  marine  boilers. 

^T]te  boiler  and  luting  shops  have  been  affected  by  the  general 
(BBdncy  to  spfrialiar  manufactures.  Firms  have  fallen  Into  the 
f^txe  of  restricting  their  range  of  product,  with  incnSaae  in  volume. 
TtttisK  has  gone  past  when  a  single  shop  could  tura  out  several 


boilers,  and  undertake  any  oridee  and  rirder  work  as  welK 
^icaaoQ  b  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  nand  work  and  the 
P^wth  of  the  machine  tool.  Almost  every  dbtinct  operation  on 
gqy  section  of  a  boiler  or  bridge  may  now  be  accomplbhed  by  one 
«  several  highly  KptdaXaed  machines.  Repetitive  operations  are 
gvvided  for  thus,  and  by  a  system  of  templeting.  If  twenty  or 
Ifty  riaular  boilers  are  made  in  a  year,  each  pbte,  bole,  flange  or 
^^  be  exactly  like  every  similar  one  in  the  set.  Dimensions  of 
Pves  viO  be  marked  from  a  sample  or  templet  pbte,  and  holes 
*u  be  Barked  nmilariy;  or  in  many  cases  they  are  not  marked 
«  afl,  hot  pitched  and  drilled  at  once  by  self-acting  mechanbm 
'      ''  •  '~  driOiag  machines  wptaaJly  designed  for  one  sec  of 


operetkMks  on  one  kind  of  pbte.  Hundreds  of  bracing  ban  for  bridges 
and  girden  will  be  cut  on  all  alike,  and  drilled  or  punched  from  a 
temiHet  bar,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  in  bridoe  or 
girder  without  any  adjustments  or  fitting.  (J.  G.  n.) 

BOIUNO  TO  DBAIHt  a  punishment  once  oommon  both  in 
England  »nd  on  the  continent.  The  only  extant  legblative 
notice  of  it  in  England  occurs  in  an  act  passed  In  1531  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  Mil.,  providing  that  convicted  poisoners 
should  be  boiled  to  death;  it  b,  however,  frequently  mentioned 
earlier  as  a  punbhment  for  coining.  The  CkronicUs  tj  the 
Grey  Friars  (publbhed  by  the  Camden  Society,  1852)  have  an 
account  of  boiling  for  poisoning  at  Smithfield  in  the  year  1522, 
the  man  being  fastened  to  a  chain  and  lowered  Into  boiling 
water  several  times  until  he  died.  The  preamble  of  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  (which  made  poisoning  treason)  in  1531  recites 
that  one  Richard  Roose  (or  Coke),  a  cook,  by  putting  pobon 
in  some  food  intended  for  the  household  of  the  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester and  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  killed  a  man 
and  woman.  He  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to 
be  boiled  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  He  was  publicly 
boiled  at  Smlthfidd.  In  the  same  year  a  maid-servant  for  pobon- 
ing  her  mbtress  was  boQed  at  King's  Lynn.  In  2542  Margaret 
Davy,  a  servant,  for  poiso.ning  her  employer,  was  bailed  at 
Smithfield.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  the  act  was 
repealed. 

See  also  W.  Andrews,  CUd  Tim  Puniskments  (Hull,  1890);  NoUm 
and  Queries,  voL  L  (i86a),  vol.  ix.  (1867):  Du  Cange  (s.v.  CaUariu 
decoquere). 

BOIS  BR^LiS,  or  Bsuiis  (a  French  translation  of  their 
Indian  name  Sicsangu),  a  sub-tribe  of  North  American  Dakota 
Indbns  (Teton  river  division).  The  name  b  most  frequently 
associated  with  the  half-breeds  in  Manitoba,  who  in  1869  came 
Into  temporary  prominence  In  connexion  with  Riel's  Rebellion 
(see  Red  Riveb);  at  that  time  they  had  lost  all  tribal  purity, 
and  were  alternatively  called  Mdit  (half-castes),  the  majority 
being  descendants  of  French-Canadians. 

BOIS^  a  city  and  the.  county-seat  of  Ada  county,  Idaho, 
U.S.A.,  and  the  capital  of  the  sUte,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Bovsk  river,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  sUte,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  2700  ft.  ■  Pop.  (1880)  1899;  (»90o)  59S7;  (x9">)  17,358. 
It  b  served  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railway,  being  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Nampa,  about  20  m. 
W.;  and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  Caldwell  and  Nampa. 
The  principal  buildingi  are  the  sUte  capitol,  the  United  States 
assay  office;  a  Carnegie  library,  a  natatorium,  and  the  Federal 
building,  containing  the  post  office,  the  United  States  dicuit 
and  dbtrict  court  rooms,  and  a  U.S.  land  office.  Bois<  b  the 
seat  of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  (1906),  and  just 
outside  the  dty  limits  are  the  state  soldiers*  home  and  the  state 
penitentiary.  About  2  m.  from  the  dty  are  Federal  barracks. 
Hot  water  (175*  F.)  from  artesian  weUs  near  the  dty  b  utilized 
for  the  natatorium  and  to  heaf  many  residences  and  public 
buHdlngi.  The  Bois6  valley  b  an  excdlent  country  for  raising 
applcs,prunes  and  other  fruits.  The  manufactured  products  of  the 
dty  are  such  as  are  demanded  by  a  mining  country,  prindpally 
lumber,  flour  and  inachlne-shop  products.  Bols£  b  the  trade 
centre  of  the  surrotuding  fruit-growing,  agricultural  and  mining 
country,  and  b  an  important  wool  market.  The  oldest  settle- 
ment In  the  vidnity  was  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Bob6  river,  before  i860;  the  present  dty, 
chartered  In  1864,  dates  from  1863.  After  1900  the  dty  grew 
very  rapidly,  prindpally  owing  to  the  great  urigation  schemes 
in  southern  Idaho;  the  water  for  the  immense  Bob^Payette 
Irrigation  system  b  taken  from  the  Bois6,  8  m.  above  the  dty. 
(Sec  Idaho.) 

B0I8G0BB7,  FORTUNE  DU  (1824-X89X),  French  writer  of 
fiction,  whose  real  surname  was  Castille,  was  bom  at  Granville 
(Manche)  on  the  xxth  of  September  1824.  He  served  In  the 
army  pay  department  in  Algeria  from  1844  to  1848,  and  extended 
hb  traveb  to  the  East.  He  made  hb  literary  dibut  in  the  PetU 
journal  with  a  story  entitled  Deux  amUdiens  (x868).  With 
Le  Format  celanel  (1872)  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
feuilleton  writers. .  Hb  police  stories,  though  not  so  convincing 
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as  those  of  fimile  Gaboriau,  with  whom  Ms  name  is  generally 
associated,  had  a  great  circulation,  an<i  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Among  his  stories  may  be  mentioned: 
Les  MysUres  du  nouveau  Paris  (1876),  Le  Demi-Monde  sous  la 
Terrew  (1877),  Les  Nuits  dt  ConstatUinopU  {iB&t),  Le  Cri  du  sang 
(iSSs),  La  Main  froide  (1S69),  Boisgobey  died  on  the  a6th  of 
February  1891. 

BOISGUILBERT,  PIERRB  US  PBBANT,  Siextk  de  (1676- 
17x4),  French  economist,  was  bom  at  Rouen  of  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  Normandy,  allied  to  that  of  Comeille.  He  received 
his  classical  education  in  Rouen,  entered  the  magistracy  and 
became  judge  at  Montivilllers,  near  Havre.  In  1690  he  became 
president  of  the  baiUiage  of  Rouen,  a  post  which  he  retained 
almost  until  his  death,  leaving  it  to  his  son.  In  these  two 
situations  he  made  a  dose  study  of  local  economic  conditions, 
personally  supervising  the  cultivation  of  h»  lands,  and  entering 
into  relations  with  the  principal  merchants  of  Rouen.  He  was 
thus  led  to  consider  the  misery  of  the  people  under  the  burden 
of  taxation.  In  1695  he  published  his  principal  work,  Le  Ditail 
de  la  Prance,  la  cause  de  la  diminution  de  ses  biens,  et  la  JadliU 
du  remide,  ...  In  it  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  general  ruin 
of  all  classes  of  Frendimen,  caused  by  the  bad  economic  regime. 
In  opposition  to  Colbert's  views  he  held  that  the  wealth  of  a 
country  consists,  not  in  the  abundance  of  money  which  it  possesses 
but  in  what  it  produces  and  exchanges.  The  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  time  was  not  so  much  the  reduction  as  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  imposts,  which  would  allow  the  poor  to  consume 
more,  raise  the  production  and  add  to  the  general  wealth.  He 
demanded  the  reform  of  the  taille,  the  suppression  of  internal 
customs  duties  and  greater  freedom  of  trade.  In  his  Padum 
de  la  Prand,  published  in  1705  or  2706,  he  gave  a  more  concise 
rSsumi  of  his  ideas.  But  his  proposal  to  substitute  for  all  aides 
Und  customs  duties  a  single  capitation  tax  of  a  tenth  of  the 
revenue  of  all  property  was  naturally  oi^x^^d  by  the  farmers 
of  taxes  and  found  little  support  Indeed  his  work,  written  in 
a  diffuse  and  inelegant  style,  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Saint 
Simon  relates  that  he  once  asked  a  hearing  of  the  comte  de 
Pontchartrain,  saying  that  he  would  at  first  believe  him  mad, 
then  become  interested,  and  then  see  he  was  right  Pontchar- 
train bluntly  told  him  that  he  did  think  him  mad,  and  turned 
his  back  on  him.  With  Michel  de  Chamillart,  whom  he  had 
known  as  intendant  of  Rouen  (1689-2690),  he  had  no  better 
success.  I/pon  the  disgrace  ofVauban,  whose  Dtme  royale 
had  much  in  common  with  Boisguilbert's  plan,  Boiaguilbert 
violently  attacked  the  controller  in  a  pamphlet,  Suppltment 
au  ditail  de  la  Prance,  The  book  was  seized  and  condemned, 
and  its  author  exiled  to  Auvergne,  though  soon  allowed  to 
return.  At  last  in  2720  the  controller-general,  Nicolas  Des- 
maiets,  established  a  new  impost,  the  "  tenth "  {dimhne), 
which  had  some  analogy  with  the  project  of  Boisguilbert 
Instead  of  replacing  the  former  imposts,  however,  Desmarets 
simply  added  his  dixOme  to  them;  the  ejqwriment  was  natural}y 

disastrous,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

In  171a  appeared  a  Testament  Miliqtu  deM.de  Vauban,  which  is 
simply  Boii^gfuilbert's  Ditail  de  la  France.  Vauban's  Dtme  royale 
was  formerly  wronriy  attributed  to  him.  Boisguilbert's  works  were 
collected  by  Daire  m  the  first  volume  of  the  Collection  des  grands 
iconomistes.  His  letters  are  in  the  Correspondance  des  contriieurs 
ginirauxt  vol.  i.,  published  by  M.  de  Boislide. 

B0I8R0BBRT,  FRANCOIS  LB  MBIEL  DB  (2593-2662), 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  2593.  He  was  trained  for  the. 
law,  and  practised  for  some  time  at  the  bar  at  Rouen.  About 
2622  he  went  to  Paris,  and  by  the  next  year  had  established  a 
footing  at  court,  for  he  had  a  share  in  the  iMillet  of  the  Bacckanales 
performed  at  the  Louvre  in  February.  He  accompanied  an  em- 
bassy to  England  in  2625,  and  in  2630  visited  Rome,  where  he  won 
the  Ihvour  of  Urban  VIII.  by  his  wit  He  took  orders,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Rouen.  I^  had  been  introduced  to  Richelieu 
in  2633,  and  by  his  humour  and  his  talent  as  a  raconteur 
soon  soade  himself  indispensable  to  the  cardinal  Boiwobert 
became  one  of  the  five  poets  who  carried.out  Richelieu's  dramatic 
ideas.  He  had  a  passion  for  play,  and  was  a  friend  of  Niaou  de 
rEodos;  and  his  enenies  found  ready  weapooi  against  him 


in  the  undisguised  looseness  of  his  life.  He  was  moce  than  once 
disgraced,  but  never  for  long,  although  in  his  later  years  he  was 
compelled  to  give  more  attention  to  his  duties  as  a  priest  It 
was  Boisrobert  who  suggested  to  Richelieu  the  plan  of  the  Aca- 
dem>e,  and  he  was  («e  of  its  earliest  and  most  active  members. 
Rich  as  he  was  through  the  benefices  conferred  on  him  by  his 
patron,  he  was  liberal  to  men  of  letters.  After  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  he  attached  himself  to  Mazarin,  whom  he  served 
faithfully  throug^ut  the  Fronde.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
liarch  2662.  He  wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  to  one  of  which. 
La  Bdle  Plaideuse,  Molite's  VAvare  is  said  to  owe  something; 
and  also  some  volumes  of  verse.  The  licentious  Conies,  published 
under  the  name  of  his  brother  D'Ouville,  are  often  attributed  to 
him. 

BOI88ARD,  JBAH  JAOQUBS  (2528-2602),  French  antiquary 
and  Latin  poet,  ^as  bom  at  Besan^on.  He  studied  at  Louvain ; 
but,  disgusted  by  the  severity  of. his  master,  he  secredy  left 
that  semmary,  and  after  traversing  a  great  part  of  Germany 
reached  Italy,  where  he  remained  several  years  and  was  often 
reduced  to  great  straits.  Hb  residence  in  Italy  devdoped  m 
his  ixiind  a  taste  for  antiquities,  and  he  vxm  fonned  a  aiUectioa 
of  the  most  curioui  monuments  from  Rome  and  its  vicinity.  He . 
then  visited  the  isUtnds  of  the  Arch^ielago,  with  the  intention' 
of  travelling  throu^  Greece,  but  a  severe  illness  oUiged  him  to 
return  to  Rome.  Here  he  resumed  his  faivourite  pursuits  with 
great  ardour,  and  having  completed  his  collection,  retur2ied  to  his 
native  country; 'but  not  being  pemutted  to  profess'  publidy 
the  Ftotestant  religion,  which  he  had  embraced  some  ti2ne  bef<we, ' 
he  withdrew  to  Metz,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of  October  2602. 
His  most  important  works  are:  Poemata  (2574);  FmNemata 
(1584);  Icones  Virorum  Illustnum  (2597);  Vilae  ei  Icones 
SvUanorum  Turcicorum,  &c  (2597);  TMeaUum  Vitae  Huananae 
(2596);  Romanae  Urbis  Topograpfka  (2597-2602),  now  very  rare; 
De  Dttfinatione  et  Magicis  PraestigUs  (2605);  Habitsa  Yarianan 
Qrbis  Gentium  (2582),  ornamented  with  seventy  jihu&inated, 
figures. 

BOISSIER,  IIARIB  LOUIS  AMTOIlfB  GASTON  (2823-2908); 
French  classical  scholar,  and  secretary  of  the  Fre2idi  Academy, 
was  bom  at  Nlmes  on  the  25th  of  August  2823.  The  Roman 
monuments  of  his  native  town  very  eariy  attracted  Gaston 
Boisder  to  the  study  of  ancient  history.  He  made  epigraphy 
his  particular  theme,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  beGsme  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Angoul£me,  where  he  lived  and  worked 
for  ten  years  without  further  ambition.  A  travelli2ig  i2ispector 
of  the  university,  however,  happened  to  hear  him  lectxme,  and 
Boissier  was  called  to  Paris  to  be  professor  at  the  Lyc6e  Charted 
magne.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  a  thesis  on  the  poet 
Attius  (2857)  and  a  study  on  the  life  and  work  of  M.  Terentios 
Varro  (1862).  In  2862  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  oratory  at 
the  CoUdge  de  France,  and  he  became  an  active  contributor  to 
the  Renie  des  deux  mondes.  In  2865  he  published  Ciciren 
et  ses  amis  (Eng.  trans,  by  A.  D.  Jones,  2897),  which  has  enjoyed 
a  success  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  work  of  erudition. 
In  studying  the  manners  of  andent  Rome,  Boissier  had  learned  to 
re-create  its  sodety  and  to  reproduce  its  characteristics  with 
exquidte  vivadty.  In  2S74  he  published  La  Religiou  romaine 
d'Auguste  aux  Anionins  (2  vols.),  in  which  he  analysed  the 
great  rdigious  movement  of  antiquity  that  preceded  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.  In  LVpposiHon  sous  les  Cisars  (2875)  he 
drew  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  political  deddenoe  of  Rome 
under  the  early  successors  of  Augustus.  By  this  time  Boissier 
had  drawn  to  himself  the  universal  respect  of  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  and  on  the  death  of  H..J.  G.  Patin,  the  author  of  £tudes 
sur  lertragiques  grecs,  in  2876,  he  was  dected  a  naen&bcr  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he.  was  appointed  perpetual  aecretaxy 
in  2895. 

His  later  works  indude  Promenades  arckioUgiques :  Rome 
et  PompH  (2880;  second  series,  2886);  LAfriqua  romoisK, 
promenades  archiologiques  (2902);  La  Pin  dupaganisme  (a  vols., 
289r);  Le  Conjuration  de  CatUina  (2905);  Tacite  (2903,  Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  G.  Hutchison,  2906).  He  was  a  representative 
example  of  the  Fre2ich  talent  for  luddity  and  d^ptoce  applied 
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•ith  eatiK  imonfnfi  to  wei^ty  mattcrt  of  litertturt.  Tliougli 
he  devoted  Mw>«*Jf  mainly  to  hlf  great  tlieme,  the  reconstruction 
<d  the  dementi  of  Roman  society,  he  also  wrote  monographs 
oa  Medaau  de  Sirigiii  (1887)  and  Saint-Simon  (xSga).*  He 
died  in  June  1908. 

lOnWIADB  DB  IOMTARABIB;  JBAH  FBABCOIS  (1774- 
i8s7),  French  Himtirsl  scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  xath  of 
Aosost  X774.  In  1793  he  entered  the  public  service  during  the 
adnuaittxatkm  of  General  Dumouries.  Driven  from  it  in  1795, 
he  VIS  restored  by  Ludcn  Bonaparte  during  whose  time  of 
o&eheaervedasaecretaxy  tothepitfcctureof  the  Upper  Mame. 
He  then  definitely  resigned  public  employment  and  devoted  him- 
Klf  to  the  study  of  Greek.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  deputy 
pnfosar  of  Greek  at  the.  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris,  and  titular 
profcasor  in  1813  on  the  death  of  P.  H.  Larcher.  In  r8a8  he 
soccttded  J.  B.  Gail  in  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  CoU^  de 
FnaceL  He  also  held  the  offices  of  librarian  of  the  BibUoth^e 
da  Itoi,ajid  of  pen>etual  secretary  of  the  Acadfmie  des  Inscrip- 
tioBs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  September  1857.  Boissonade 
ckieflj  devoted  hb  attention  to  latef  Greek  literature:  Philo- 
itntQS,  Heroica  (x8o6)  ahd  E^istdat  (1842);  Marinus,  Viia 
frxH  (1814);  Tiberius  Rhetor,  De  Piguris  (1815);  Nicetas 
Eageaianua,  DrosiUa  ef  CharicUs  (18x9);  Heredian,  PaHUumes 
(1819);  ArBtncnetus,  E^isloku  (i822);.Eunapius,  Vitae  Scpkis- 
tarm  (1812);  Babrius,  PdbUs  (1844);  Tsetses,  AUegoriae 
lUados  O851);  and  a  ColUaion  of  Creek  Poets  in  24  vols.  The 
AmtcUin  Graeea  (X829-X833)  and  Anecdota  Nova  (1844)  are 
impoitant  for  Byantine  history  and  the  Greek  grammarians. 

A  Kleetioa  of  his  papers  was  published  by  F.  Colincamp,  Critique 
Uehmre  tome  ie  premier  Empire  (1863).  vol.  L  of  which  contains  a 
cDomlete  list  of  his  works,  and  a  "  Notice  Historique  sur  Monsieur 
B.,'^Nandet. 

•  mar  D»ABGLAS,  PBANCOIS  ARTOINB  DB  (i756-x8a8), 
Freuh  statesman,  received  a  careful  education  and  busied 
hiiBsdf  at  first  with  literature.  He  had  been  a  member  of  several 
piovindal  acadenties  before  coming  to  Paris,  where  he  purchased 
1  position  as  advocate  to  the  parlement.  In  x  789  he  was  elected 
hf  the  third  estate  of  the  Unickaussie  of  Annoimy  as  deputy 
to  the  states- gcntraL  He  was  one  of  thoap  who  induced  the 
staies-generml  to  proclaim  itself  a  National  Assembly  on  the  x  7th 
of  June  X789;  approved,  in  several  speeches,  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastilk  and  of  the  taidng  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris  (October 
iT^p);  drmafykd  that  strict  measures  be  taken  against  the 
loyiiists  who  were  intriguing  in  the  south  of  France,  and  published 
lone  pemfdbJets  on  fixiance.  During  the  Legislative  Assembly 
he  vas  proeurenr-syndic  for  the  directory  of  the  department 
of  Ankdie.  Elected  to  the  Convention,  he  sat  in  the  centre, 
"  k  Uorms/*  voting  in  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  for  his  detention 
SBtil  depoftntk>n  should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  state.  He 
«as  then  sent  on  a  mission  to  Lyons  to  investigate  the  frauds  in 
owTinion  with  the  supplies  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  During 
the  Terror  be  was  one  of  those  deputies  of  the  centre  who  sup- 
ported Robeapiene;  but  he  was  gained  over  by  the  membm 
of  the  Mountain  hostile  to  Robespierre,  and  his  support,  along 
«ith  that  of  soQie  other  leaden  of  the  iiaraiSt  made  possible  the 
9th  Thermidor.  He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Pahlic  Safety  and  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
VBooingof  Paris.  He  presented  the  report  supporting  the  decree 
<rf  the  ^  Ventoee  of  the  year  UL  which  established  h'berty  of 
vonhip.  In  the  critical  days  of  Germinal  and  of  Prairial  of  the 
ytki  UL  he  showed  great  courage.  On  the  xath  Germinal 
he  WIS  in  the  tribune,  reading  a  report  on  the  food  supplies, 
vhcB  the  hall  of  the  Convention  was  invaded  by  the  rioters,  and 
vhen  they  withdrew  he  quietly  continued  where  he  had  been 
ictcTTupied.  On  the  xst  Prairiaf  he  presided  over  the  Con- 
vcaiiott,  and  remained  unmoved  by  the  insults  and  menaces  of 
ihc  insurgents.  When  the  head  of  the  deputy,  Jean  Firaud,  was 
PRsented  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  pike,  he  saluted  it  impassively. 
He  was  rqKMter  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  constitu- 
tioD  of  the  year  III.,  and  his  report  shows  keen  apprehension 
«f  a  tetura  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  presents  reactionary 
^aspcecantioos  against  the  re>establishmbit  of "  tynmny 


and  anarchy."  This  report,  the  proposal  that  he  made 
(August  27,  r79s)  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  tevolutionary 
laws,  and  the  eulogies  he  received  from  several  Paris  sections 
suspected  of  dislo]^ty  to  the  republic,  resulted  in  his  being 
obliged  to.  justify  hiiuMlf  (October  rs,  X795).  As  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  he  became  more  and  more 
suspected  <^  royalism.  He  presented  a  measure  in  favour  of 
full  liberty  for  the  press,  which  at  that  time  was  almost  tmsni- 
mously  rnctionaxy,  protested  against  the  outlawry  of  returned 
Smigrts,  spoht  in  favour  of  the  deported  priests  and  attacked 
the  Directory.  Accordingly  he  was  proscribed  on  the  x8th 
Fructidor,  and  lived  in  En^and  until  the  Consulate.  In  x8ox 
he  was  xnade  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  and  in  r8o5  a  sexuitor. 
In  X  8x4  he  voted  for  Napoleon's  abdication,  which  won  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers;  but  during  the  Htmdred.Days  he 
served  Napdeon,  and  hi  consequence,  on  the  second  Restoration, 
was  for  a  short  while  excluded.  In  the  chamber  he  still  sought 
to  obtain  liberty  for  the  press — a  theme  upon  which  he  published 
a  Volume  of  his  q>eeches  (Paris,  X817).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute  from  its  foundation,  and  in  x8i6,  at  the  reorganisa- 
tion, became  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres.  He  published  in  x8i9-x8ax  a  two-volume  Essat 
sur  la.vie  et  les  opinions  deU.de  Maleskerbes, 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Rholution  (and  ed.,'  1006); 
L.  Sciout,  Le  Directoire  (4  vols.,  1895):  and  the  "  Notk:e  sur  h  vie 
et  les  oeuvres  de  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas  in  the  Mimoires  de  FAeadimit 
des  Inscriptions,  ix.  (R.  A.*) 

Bono,  ABRIGO  (x842-^  ),  I&lian  poet  and  musical 
composer,  was  bom  at  Padua  on  the  a4th  of  February  1842. 
He  studied  music  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire,  but  evoi  in  those 
eariy  days  he  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  to  literature  as  to 
music,  forecasting  the  divided  allegiance  whidi  was  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  life's  history.  While  at  the  0)nserva- 
toire  he  wrote  and  composed,  in  collaboration  with  Franco  Faccio, 
a  cantata,  Le  SoreUe  d*Italiaf  which  was  performed  with  success. 
On  completing  his  studies  Boito  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
after  his  return  to  Italy  settled  down  in  Milan,  dividing  his  time 
between  journalism  and  music.  In  x866  he  fought  under 
Garibaldi,  and  in  x868  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his 
opera  Mefeslofde  at  the  Scala  theatre,  Milan.  The  work  failed 
completely,  and  was  withdrawn  after  a  second  performance. 
It  was  revived  in  x87S  at  Bologim  in  a  much  altered  and  ab- 
breviated form,  when  its  success  was  beyond  question.  It  was 
performed  in  London  in  1880  with  success,  but  in  spite  of  frequent 
revivals  has  never  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  itself  in  popular 
favour.  Boito  treated  the  Faust  legend  in  a  spirit  far  more 
neariy  akin  to  the  conception  of  Goethe  than  is  found  in  Goimod's 
Paust,  but,  in  spite  of  many  isolated  beauties,  his  opera  lacks 
cohesion  and  dramatic  interest.  His  energies  were  afterwards 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  composition  of  libretti,  of  which  the 
principal  are  (Hello  and  Paistaff^  set  to  music  by  Verdi;  La 
Gioconda,  set  by  Ponchielli;  Amleto,  set  by  Facdo;  and  Ero  e 
Leandre,  set  by  Bottcsini  and  Mandnelli.  These  works  display 
a  rare  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  dramatic  poetry, 
together  with  uncommon  litemty  value.  Boito  also  published 
a  book  of  poems  and  a  novel,  UAlfier  Meno.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1893  by  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

BOIVIN,  FRANCOIS  DB,  Baron  de  Vilbrs  (d.  x6x8),  French 
chronicler,  entered  the  service  of  Charles,  Marshal  Brissac,  as 
secretary,  and  accompanied  him  to  Piedmont  in  X550  when  the 
marshal  went  to  take  command  of  the  French  troops  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  Remaining  in  this  service  he  was  sent  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Frenth  at  St  (^entin  in  1557  to  assure  the  French 
king  Henry  II.  of  the  support  of  Brissac.  He  took  part  iii  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr£sis  in 
April  X559,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  Henry  II.  from  ceding 
the  conquests  made  by  Brissac.  Boivin  wrote  Mimoires  sur  les 
guerres  dimNies  tant  dans  le  Piimont  qu*au  Montferrat  et  ducht 
de  Milan  par  Charles  de  Cossi,  comte  de  Brissac  (Paris,  1607), 
which,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks,  b  valuable  as  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness  of  the  war.    An  edition,  carefully  revised.| 
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appears  in  the  Mimeirts  rdalifi  d  Pkisioire  ie  Prance^  tome  x., 
edited  by  J.  F.  Michaud  and  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat  (Paris,  1850). 
He  abo  wrote  Insintdum  sur  Us  affaifts  d*itat  (Lyons,  x6xo). 

See  J.  Lelong.  BiUiolkiqm  hisloriqu  ie  la  Franu  (Paris,  1768- 
1778). 

BOKENAM,  OSBERN  (x393?-X447?),  En^ish  author,  was  bom, 
by  his  own  account,  on  the  6th  of  October  1393.  Dr  Horstmann 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  native  of  Bokeham,  now 
Bookham,  in  Surrey,  and  derived  his  name  from  the  place. 
In  a  concluding  note  to  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  he  is  described 
as  "  a  Suffolke  man,  frcre  Austyn  of  Stoke  Ckre."  He  travelled 
in  Italy  on  at  least  two  occasions,  and  in  1445  was  a  pilgrim  to 
Santiago  de  Compostela.  He  wrote  a  series  of  thirteen  legends 
of  holy  maidens  and  women.  These  are  written  chiefly  in  seven- 
and  eight-lined  stanzas,  and  nine  of  them  are  preceded  by 
prologues.  Bokenam  was  a  follower  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate, 
and  doubtless  had  in  mind  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
His  chief,  but  by  no  means  his  only,  source  was  the  Legenda  A  urea 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  whom  he  dtes 
as  "  Januence."  The  first  of  the  legends.  Vita  Scae  Margarelaet 
virginis  et  martiriSf  was  written  for  his  friend,  Thomas  Burgh, 
a  Cambridge  monk;  others  are  dedicated  to  pious  ladies  who 
desired  the  history  of  their  name-saints.  The  Anmdel  MS.  327 
(British  Museum)  is  a  unique  copy  of  Bokenam's  work;  it 
was  finished,  according  to  the  concluding  note,  in  1447,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  scribe,  Thomas  Burgh,  to  a  convent  unnamed 
"  that  thie  ntms  may  remember  him  and  his  sister.  Dame  Betricc 
Burgh."  The  poems  were  edited  (1835)  ^or  the  Roxburghe  Club 
with  the  title  Lyvys  of  Seyntys  .  .  .,  and  by  Dr  Carl  Horstmann 
as  Osbem  Bokenams  Legenden  (Heilbronn,  1883),  in  £.  KSlbing's 
AUengU  BiUiolkek,  vol.  i.  Both  editions  indude  a  dialogue 
written  in  Latin  and  English  taken  from  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Anglicanum*(cd.  1846,  vol.  vi.  p.  x6oo);  "  this  dialogue  betwixt 
a  Secular  asking  and  &  Frere  answerynge  at  the  grave  of  Dame 
Johan  of  Acres  shewith  the  lyncal  descent  of  the  lordis  of  the 
honoure  of  Clare  f ro  .  .  .  MCCXLVIU  to  .  .  .  MCCCLVI " 
Bokenam  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  plainly,  in  the  Suffolk  speech. 
He  explains  his  lack  of  decoration  on  the  plea  that  the  finest 
flowers  had  been  already  plucked  by  Chaucer,  Cower  and 
Lydgate. 

BOKHARA,  or  Bukhaba  (the  common  central  Asian  pro- 
nunciation is  Bukh&r&),  a  state  of  central  Asia,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Oxus, 
between  37*  and  41**  N.,  and  between  62**  and  72**  E.,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Russian  governments  of  Syr-darya,  Samarkand 
and  Ferghana  on  the  N.,  the  Pamirs  on  the  E.,  Afghanistan  on 
the  S.,  and  the  Transcaspian  territory  and  Khiva  on  the  W. 
Its  south-eastern  frontier  on  the  Pamirs  is  undetermined  except 
where  it  touches  the  Russian  dominions.  Induding  the  khanates 
of  Karateghin  and  Darvaz  the  area  is  about  85,000  sq.  m.  The 
western  portion  of  the  state  is  a  plain  watered  by  the  Zarafshan 
and  by  countless  irrigation  canals  drawn  from  it.  It  has  in  the 
east  the  Kamap-chul  steppe,  covered  with  grass  in  early  summer, 
and  in  the  north  an  intrusion  of  the  ]^ra-kum  sand  desert. 
Land  suitable  for  cultivation  is  found  only  in  oases,  where  it  is 
watered  by  irrigation  canals,  but  these  oases  are  very  fertile. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  high  plateaus, 
about  4000  ft.  in  altitude,  sloping  from  the  Tian-shan,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  flowing  towards  the  Oxva.  This 
region,  very  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  enjoying  a  cooler  and  damper 
dimate  than  the  lower  plains,  is  densely  popidated,  and  agri- 
culture and  cattle-breeding  are  carried  on  extensively.  Here  are 
the  towns  of  Karshi,  Kitab,  Shaar,  Chirakchi  and  Guzar  or 
Huzar.  The  Hissar  range,  a  westward  continuation  of  the  Alai 
Mountains,  separates  the  Zarafshan  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Oxus— the  Surkhan,  Kafimihan  and  Vakhsh.  Its  length  is 
about  200  m.,  and  its  passes,  xooo  to  3000  ft.  bdow  the  surround- 
ing peaks,  reach  altitudes  of  x  2 ,000  to  X4,ooo  ft.  and  are  extremely 
difficult.  Numbers  of  rivers  pierce  or  flow  in  wild  gorges  between 
its  spurs.  Its  southern  foot-hills,  covered  with  loess,  make  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Hissar  and  ihe  Vakhsh.  The  climate  is  so  dry, 
and  the  rains  iit  so  scarce,  that  an  absence  of  forests  and  Alpine 


meadows  is  characteristic  of  the  ridge;  but  when  heavy  nun 
falls  simtdtaneously  with  the  mdting  of  the  snows  in  the  moon- 
tains,  the  watercourses  become  filled  with  furious  torrents,  which 
create  great  havoc  Themaingladers(x2)areonthenorthsk^)e, 
but  none  creeps  below  xo,ooo  to  x 2,000  ft.  The  Peter  the  Great 
range,  or  Periokh-tau,  in  Karateghin,  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
Vakhsh,  runs  west-south-west  to  east-north-east  for  about  130  m., 
and  is  higher  than  the  Hissar  range.  From  the  meridian  of  Garm 
or  Harm  it  rises  above  the  snowline,  attaining  at  least  18,000  ft. 
in  the  Sary-kaudal  peak,  and  30,000  ft.  farther  east  where  it 
joins  the  snow-dad  Darvaz  range,  and  where  the  group  Sandal, 
adorned  with  several  gladers,  rises  to  34,000  or  35,000  ft.  Only 
three  passes,  very  diflicult,  are  known  across  it.. 

Darvaz,  a  small  vassal  state  of  Bokhara,  is  situated  on  the 
Panj,  where  it  makes  its  sharp  bend  westwards,  and  is  emphatic- 
ally a  mountainous  region,  agriculture  being  possible  only  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys.  The  population,  About  35,000, 
consists  chiefly  of  Moslem  Tajiks,  and  the  dosdy-xdated  Galchas, 
and  its  chief  town  is  Kala-i-khumb  on  the  Panj,  ai  azt  altitudif 
of  4370  ft. 

The  chief  river  of  Bokhara  is  the  Oxus  or  Amu-daiya,  which 
separates  it  from  Afghanistan  on  the  south,  and  then  flows  along 
its  south-west  bbrder.  It  is  navigated  from  the  mouth  ot  the 
Surkhan,  and  steamboats  ply  on  it  up  to  Karki  near  the  Afghan 
frontier.  The  next  largest  river,  the  Zarafshan,  660  m.  long, 
the  water  of  which  is  largdy  utilized  for  irrigation,  is  lost  in  the 
sands  3o  m.  before  reaching  the  Oxus.  The  Kashka-darya, 
which  flows  westwards  out  of  the  gladers  of  Hazret-sultan  (west 
of  the  Hissar  range),  supplies  the  Shahri-sabs  (properly  Shaar- 
sabiz)  oasis  with  water,  but  is  lost  in  the  desert  to  the  west  of 
Karshi. 

The  climate  of  Bokhara  is  extreme.  In  the  lowlands  a  very 
hot  summer  is  followed  by  a  short  but  cold  winter,  during  which 
a  frost  of  -20°  Fahr.  may  set  in,  and  the  Oxus  may  freeze  for  a 
fortnight.  In  the  highlands  this  hot  and  dry  summer  is  followed 
by  four  months  of  winter;  and,  finally,  in  the  regions  above 
8000  ft.  there  is  a  great  devdopment  of  snowfidds  and  gbcicn, 
the  passes  are  buried  under  snow,  and  the  short  suminer  is  rainy. 
The  lowlands  arc  sometimes  visited  by  terrible  sand-storms  from 
the  west,  which  exhaust  men  and  kill  the  cotton  trees.  Malaria 
is  widely  prevalent,  and  in  some  years,  after  a  wet  spring,  assumes 
a  malignant  character. 

The  population.is  estimated  at  x ,  2  50,000.  The  dominant  race 
is  the  Uzbegs,  who  are  fanatical  Moslem  Sunnites,  scorn  work, 
despise  their  Iranian  subjects,  and  maintain  their  old  division 
into  tribes  or  clans.  The  nomad  Turkomans  and  the  xu>mad 
Kirghiz  are  also  of  Turkish  origin;  while  the  Sarts,  who  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  towns,  are  a  mixture  of  Turks 
with  Iranians.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  country 
is  composed  of  Iranian  Tajiks,  who  differ  but  very  little  from 
Sarts.  Besides  these  there  are  Afghans,  Persians,  Jews,  Arabs 
and  Armenians.  Much  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  colony 
of  Hindus  from  Shikarpur.  Nearly  20%  of  the  population  axe 
nomads  and  about  15  %  semi-nomads. 

On  the  irrigated  lowlands  rice,  wheat  and  other  cereals  are 
cultivated,  and  exported  to  the  highlands.  Cotton  is  widely 
grown  and  exported.  Silk  is  largely  produced,  and  tobacco. 
wine,  flax,  hemp  and  fruits  are  cultivated.  CatUe-brecding 
is  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Hissar  and  the  highlands  generally. 
Cotton,  ^ks,  woollen  doth,  and  fdt  are  manufactured,  also 
boots,  saddles,  cutlery  and  weapons,  pottery  and  various  oils. 
Salt,  as  also  some  iron  and  copper,  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
are  extracted.  Ttade  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  building 
of  the  Transcaspian  railway  across  the  country  (from  Charjui  on 
the  Oxus  to  Kati-kurgan)  in  l886-xS88.  The  exports  to  Russia 
consist  of  raw  cotton  and  silk.  Iamb-skins,  fruits  and  carpets, 
and  the  imports  of  manufactureid  goods  and  sugar.  The  imports 
from  India  are  cottons,  tea,  shawls  and  indigo.  There  are  very 
few  roads;  goods  are  transported  on  camels,  or  on  horses  and 
donkeys  in  the  hilly  tracts. 

Bokhara  has  for  ages  been  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of 
Mussulman  erudition  in  central  Asia.    About  one-fourth  of  ilie 
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pqmbtaott  k  said  to  be  abk  to  read  and  write.  The  primary 
ichoob  are  mimcrous  In  the  capiul,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities, 
ud  eva  exist  in  villages,  and  mtidrasat  or  theological  seminaries 
for  hi^Mr  cooises  of  study  are  comparatively  plentifuL  The 
fwfloii  or  priests  enjoy  very  great  Influence,  but  the  people  are 
very  superstitious,  believing  in  witchcraft,  omens,  ^irits  and 
tlie  evil  eye.  Women  occupy  a  low  posiUon  in  the  social  scale, 
tiKxtck  slavery  has  been  abolished  at  the  instance  of  Russia. 
T^  anir  of  Bokhara  is  an  autocratic  ruler,  his  power  being 
United  only  by  the  traditional  custom  (sktriat)  of  the  Mussul- 
Buns.  He  maintains  an  army  of  some  ii,ooo  men,  but  is 
sabject  to  Russian  control,  being  in  fact  a  vassal  of  that  empire. 
Histarj. — ^Bokhara  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
c(  Sogdiana.  It  was  too  far  removed  to  the  east  ever  to  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  but  it  has  shared  deeply 
inaD  the  various  and  bloody  revolutionsof  Asia.  The  foundation 
of  the  capital  Is  ascribed  to  Efraaiab,  the  great  Persian  hero. 
After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  Sogdiana  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleuddae,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 
tJ:e  rather  better-known  Bactria.  Somewhat  later  the  nomad 
Y3e<ki  began  to  move  Into  the  vaUey  of  the  Oxus  from  the  east, 
isA  gradually  became  a  settled  territorial  power  in  Bactria  and 
SogdUna,  and  the  dominions  of  their  king,  Kadphises  I.  (who  Is 
bdieved  to  have  come  to  the  throne  about  a.o.  45),  extended 
from  Bokhara  to  the  Indus.  The  district,  however,  was  re- 
CDBquered  by  Persia  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  we  hear 
of  Ncstoxian  Chrtetlans  at  Samarkand,  at  any  rate  In  the  6th 
cestury.  Islam  was  Introduced  shortly  after  die  Arab  conquest 
of  Perstt  (640-643)  and  speedily  became  the  dominant  faith. 
In  the  early  centunes  of  M ahommedan  rule  Sogdiana  was  one  of 
tbe  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  districts  of  central  Asia. 
It  VIS  called  Sughd,  and  contained  the  two  great  cities  of 
Samarkand  aiul  Bokhara,  of  which  the  former  was  generally  the 
scat  of  government,  whUe  the  latter  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
Kat  of  reUgkm  and  learning.  During  the  early  middle  ages  this 
Rgion  was  also  known  as  Ma  wara  '1  Nahr  or  Ma-vera-un-nahr, 
tbe  meaning  of  which  is  given  in  the  alternative  classical  title 
of  Tiasaoziana.  Malik  Shah,  third  of  the  3djuk  dynasty  of 
Poaa,  passed  the  Oxus  about  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  and 
r;bdved  the  whole  country  watered  by  that  river  and  the 
Juartea.  In  i  a  16  Bokhara  was  again  subdued  by  Mahommed 
Slab  Kkwarizm,  but  his  conquest  was  wrested  from  him.  by 
Jei^biz  Khan  in  xaao.  The  country  was  wasted  by  the  fury  of 
tbis  savage  conqueror,  but  recovered  something  of  its  former 
profperity  under  Ogdai  Khan,  his  son,  whose  disposition  was 
bcmase  and  benevolent.  His  posterity  kept  possession  till  1369, 
^bea  Timor  or  Tamerlane  bore  down  everything  before  him,  and 
established  his  capital  at  Samarkand,  which  with  Bokhara 
Rgiiaed  for  a  time  its  former  splendour.  Babar,  the  fifth  in 
(descent  from  Timur,  was  originally  prince  of  Ferghana,  but 
canqoered  Samarkand  and  northern  India,  where  he  founded 
the  Mogul  (Mughal)  empire.  His  descendants  ruled  in  the 
<oaatxy  untfl  about  1500,  when  It  was  overrun  by  the  Uzbeg 
Tatars,  under  Abulkhair  or  Ebulkheir  Khan,  the  founder  of 
tbe  gtailwiw;  dynasty,  with  which  the  history  of  Bokhara 
pnfieriy  oommenccs.  The  m<»t  remarkable  representative  of 
tbis  fandly  was  Abdullah  Khan  (1556-1 598),  who  greatly 
extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  Badakshan, 
Hoat  and  Meshhed,  and  increased  its  prosperity  by  the  public 
vobs  whidi  be  authorized.  Before  the  dose  of  Uie  century, 
^ever,  the  dynasty  was  extinct,  and  Bokhara  was  at  once 
(Elated  by  a  Kirghiz  invasion  and  distracted  by  a  disputed 
ss<tession.  At  length.  In  1598,  Bald  Mehemet  Khan,  of  the 
Astrakhan  branch  of  the  Tlmur  family,  mounted  the  throne, 
a£d  thus  introduced  the  dynasty  of  the  Ashtarkhanides.  The 
pnacqal  event  of  his  reign  Was  the  defeat  he  inflicted  on  Shah 
AUtts  of  Penia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  His  brother 
Vali  Mehemet,  who  succeeded  in  1605,  soon  alienated  his  subjects, 
*^  «as  npi^anted  by  his  nephew  Imamkuli.  After  a  highly 
pn>sperous  reign  this  prince  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
Kazr  Mehemet,  under  whom  the  country  was  greatly  troubled 
^  tbe  rcbcllaon  of  his  sons,  who  continued  to  quarrel  with  each 


other  after  their  father'sdeath.  Meanwhile  the  district  of  Khiva, 
previously  subject  to  Bokhara,  was  made  an  independent 
khanate  by  Abdul-Gad  Bahadur  Khan;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Subhankuli,  who  ascended  tbe  throne  in  x68o,  the  political 
power  of  Bokhara  was  still  further  lessened,  though  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  unbounded  respect  of  the  Sunnito  Mahommedans. 
Subhankuli  died  in  1702,  and  a  war  of  succession  broke  out 
between  his  two  sons,  who  were  supported  by  the  rivalry  of  two 
Uzbeg  tribes.  After  five  years  the. contest  terminated  in  favour 
of  Obeidullah,  who  was  h'ttle  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Rehim  Bi  Atalik,  his  vizier.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  of 
Persia  came  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  land;  and  In  1740 
the  feeble  king,  Abu  '1-Faiz,  paid  homage  to  the  conqueror,  and 
was  soon  after  murdered  and  supplanted  by  his  vizier.  The 
time  of  the  Ashtarkhanides  had  beoi  for  the  most  part  a  time  of 
dissolution  and  decay;  fanaticism  and  imbecility  went  hand  In 
hand.  On  its  fall  (i  785)  the  throne  was  seized  by  the  Manghit 
family  in  the  person  of  Mir  Ma'sum,  who  pretended  to  the  most 
extravagant  sanctity,  and  proved  by  his  rnilitary  career  that  he 
had  no  small  amount  of  ability.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Afghans,  and  in  1781  reconquered  the 
greater  part  of  what  had  been  lost  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus. 
Dying  in  x8o3  he  was  succeeded  by  Said,  who  in  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  was  a  true  son  of  his  father.  In  1826  NasruUah 
mounted  the  throne,  and  began  with  the  murder  of  his  brother 
a  reign  of  continued  oppression  and  cruelty.  Meanwhile  Bokhara 
became  an  object  of  rivalry  to  Russia  and  En^and,  and  envoys 
were  sent  by  both  nations  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  emir, 
who  treated  the  Russians  with  arrogance  and  the  English  with 
contempt.  Two  emissaries  of  the  British  government,  Colonel 
C.  Stoddart  and  Captain  A.  Conolly,  were  thrown  by  Nasnillah 
into  prison,  where  they  were  put  to  death  in  184a.  In  1862-1 864 
Arminius  Vamb£ry  made  In  the  disguise  of  a  dervish  a  memorable 
journey  through  this  fanatical  state.  At  this  time  the  Russian 
armies  were  gradually  advancing,  and  at  last  they  appeared  In 
Khokand;  but  the  new  emir,  MozafiTer-eddin,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  expiate  the  insults  of  his  predecessor,  sent  a  letter  to 
General  M.  G.  Chemayev  summoning  him  to  evacuate  the 
country,  and  threatem'ng  to  raise  all  the  faithfvd  against  him. 
In  x866  the  Russians  Invaded  the  territory  of  Bokhara  proper, 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  May  at  Irdjar 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  The  Bokharians  were  defeated ; 
but  after  a  period  of  reluctant  peace  they  forced  the  emir  to 
renew  the  war.  In  x868  the  Russians  entered  Samarkand  (May 
14),  and  the  emir  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the 
conqueror,  becoming  henceforward  only  a  Russian  puppet. 

See  Khanikov'a  Bokhara,  translated  by  De  Bode  (1845) :  Vamb^ry, 
TraoeU  in  Central  Asia  (t864).  Sketches  of  Central  Asta  (1868).  and 
History  of  Bokhara  (1873);  redchenko's  "  Sketch  of  the  Zarafthan 
Valley"  in  Jonm.  R.  Geogr.  Soe.  (1870);  Hellwald.  Die  Russen  in 
Centnl  Asien  (1873);  Lipsky,  Uf^per  Bukhara,  in  Russian  (1903); 
Skrine  and  Ross,  The  Heart  of  Asia  (1899);  Lord  Ronaldshav. 
Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia  (1904) ;  and  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  (1905).  (P.  A.  K. ;  C.  El.) 

BOKHARA  (Bokhara-iSkerif),  capital  of  the  state  of  Bokhara, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zarafshan,  and  on  the  irrigation  canal  of 
Shahri-rud,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  Is  8  m.  from  the 
Bokhara  station  of  the  Transcaspian  railway,  162  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Samarkand,  in  39**  47'  N.  lat.  and  64**  27'  E.  long.  The 
dty  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  28  ft.  high  and  8  m.  long,  with 
serrucircular  towers  and  eleven  gates  of  little  value  as  a  defence. 
The  present  city  was  begun  In  a.d.  830  on  the  site  of  an  older 
city,  was  destroyed  by  Jenghiz  Khan  In  1220,  and  rebuilt  sub- 
sequently. The  water-supply  is  very  unhealthy.  The  City  has 
no  less  than  360  mosques.  Nearly  10,000  pupils  are  said  to 
receive  their  education  in  its  140  madrasas  or  theological  colleges; 
primary  schools  are  kept  at  most  mosques.  Some  of  these 
buildings  exhibit  very  fine  architecture.  The  most  notable  of 
the  mosques  is  the  MIr-Arab,  built  In  the  x6th  century,  with 
its  beautiful  lecture  halls;  the  chief  mosque  of  the  emir  is  the 
Mejid-kalyan,  or  Kok-humbez,  close  by  which  stands  a  brick 
minaret,  203  ft.  high,  from  the  top  of  which  state  criminals  used 
to  be  thrown  until  187  x.    Of  the  numerous  squares  the  Raghistan 
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b  the  prindpaL  It  has  on  on*  side  the  dtadd;  erected  on  an 
artifidally  made . eminence  45  ft.  high,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
I  m.  long,  and  containing  the  palace  of  the  emir,  the  houses  of 
the  chief  functionaries,  the  prison  and  the  water-cisterns. .  The 
houses  are  mostly  one-storQred,  built  of  unbumed  bricks^  and 
have  flat  roofs. 

Bokhara  has  for  ages  been  a  centre  of  learning  and  religious 
life.  The  mysticism  which  took  hold'  on  Persia  in  the  middle 
ages  spread  also  to  Bokhara,  and  later,  when  the  Mongol  invasions 
of  the  13th  century  laid  waste  Samarkand  and  other  Moslem 
dties,  Bokhara,  remaining  independent,  continued  to  be  a  chief 
seat  of  Islamitic  learning.  Th^  wtadrasa  libraries,  some  of  which 
were  veiy  rich,  have  been  scattered  and  lost,  or  confiscated  by 
the  emirs,  or  have  perished  in  conflagrations.  But  there  are 
still  treasures  of  literature  concealed  in  private  libraries,  and 
Afghan,  Persian,  Armenian  and  Turkish  bibliophiles  still 
repair  to  Bokhara  to  buy  rare  books.  Bokhara  is,  in  fact,  the 
principal  book-market  of  central  Asia.  The  population  is 
supposed  by  Russian  travellers  not  to  exceed  50,000  or  60,000, 
but  is  otherwise  estimated  at  75,000  to  xoo,ooa  Amongst  them 
is  a  large  and  andent  colony  of  Jews.  Bokhara  is  the  most 
important  trading  town  in  central  Asia.  In  the  dty  bazaars 
are  made  or  sofd  silk  stuffs,  metal  (especially  copper)  wares,. 
Kara-kul  (i.e.  astrakhan)  lamb-skins  and  carpets. 

New  Bokhara^  or  Kagan^  a  Russian  town  near  the  railway 
station,  8  m.  from  Bokhara  itself,  is  rapidly  growing,  on  a 
territory  ceded  by  the  emir.    Pop.  aooa  (P.  A.  K.) 

BOKSBURG,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  14  m.  £.  of  Johannes- 
burg by  rail.  Pop.  of  the  municipality  (1904)  14,  757,  of  whom 
417  s  were  whites.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Witwatersrand 
coal  mining  industry.  The  collieries  extend  from  Boksburg  east- 
ward to  Springs,  I X  m.  distant  Brakpan,  the  largest  colliery 
in  South  Africa,  Ues  midway  between  the  places  named. 

BOLAN  PASS,  an  important  pass  on  the  Baluch  frontier, 
connecting  Jacobabad  and  Sibi  with  Quetta,  which  has  always 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  British  campaigns 
in  Afghanistan.  Since  the  treaty  of  Gandamak,  which  was 
signed  at  the  dose  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Afghan  War  in  1879, 
the  Bolan  route  has  been  broughtdirectly  under  British  control, 
and  it  was  selected  for  the  first  alignment  of  the  Sind-Pishin 
railway  from  the  plains  to  the  plateau.  From  Sibi  the  line  runs 
south-west,  skirting  the  hills  to  Rindli,  and  originally  followed 
the  course  of  the  Bolan  stream  to  its  head  on  the  plateau.  The 
destructive  action  of  floods,  however,  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  this  alignment,  and  the  railway  now  follows  the  Mashkaf 
valley  (which  debouches  into  the  plains  dose  to  Sibi),  and  is 
carried  from  near  the  head  of  the  Mashkaf  to  a  junction  with  the 
Bolan  at  Madi.  An  alternative  route  from  Sibi  to  (Quetta  was 
found  in  the  Hamai  valley  to  the  N.E.  of  Sibi,  the  line  starting 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  Bolan  and  entering 
the  hills  at  Nari.  The  Hamai  route,  although  longer,  is  the  one 
adopted  for  all  ordinary  trafiic,  the  Bolan  loop  being  reserved 
for  emergendes.  At  the  Khundilani  gorge  of  the  Bolan  route 
conglomerate  cliffs  endose  the  valley  rising  to  a  height  of  800  ft., 
and  at  Sir-i-Bolan  the  passage  between  the  limestone  rocks 
hardly  admits  of  three  persons  riding  abreast  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  pass  in  summer  is  very  high,  whereas  in  winter, 
near  its  head,  the  cold  is  extreme,  and  the  ice-cold  wind  rush- 
ing down  the  narrow  outlet  becomes  destructive  to  life.  Since 
1877,  when  the  (^etta  agency  was  founded,  the  freedom  of 
the  pass  from  plundering  bands  of  Baluch  marauders  (chiefly 
Marris)  has  been  secured,  and  it  is  now  as  safe  as  any  pass  in 
Scotland.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BOLAS  (plural  of  Span,  hcla,  ball),  a  South  American  Indian 
weapon  of  war  and  the  chase,  consisting  of  balls  of  stone  attached 
to  the  ends  of  a  rope  of  twisted  or  braided  hide  or  hemp.  Charles 
Darwin  thus  describes  them  in  his  Voyage  of  the  Beagle:  "  The 
Mas,  or  balls,  are  of  two  kinds:  the  simplest,  which  is  used 
chiefly  for  catching  ostriches,  consists  of  two  round  stones, 
covered  with  leather,  and  united  by  a  thin,  plaited  thong,  about 
8  ft.  long.  The  other  kind  differs  only  in  having  three  balls 
united  by  thongs  to  a  common  centte.    Tb«  Gaucho  (native  of 


Spanish  descent)  hdds  the  smsUfBt  of  the  three  in  his  hand,  and 
whirls  the  other  two  around  his  head;  then,  taking  aim,  sends 
them  like  chain  shot  revolving  through  the  air.  The  baDs  no 
sooner  strike  any  object,  than,  winding  round  it,  they  crmb  each 
other  and  become  firmly  hitdied."  Solas  have  been  used  for 
centuries  in  the  South  American  pampas  and  even  the  forest 
regions  of  the  Rio  Grande.  F.  Ratsd  (History  of  Mankiud) 
supposes  them  to  be  a  form  of  lasso.  The  Eskimos  use  a  some- 
what similar  weapon  to  kill  birds.  Solas  perdUas  {Le.  lost)  are 
stones  attached  to  a  very  short  thong,  or,  in  some  cases,  having 
none  at  all. 

BOLBBC,  a  town  of  northern  Ftmnce,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Bolbec,  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Havre  by  raiL 
Pop.  (1906)  10,959.  Bolbec  is  important  for  its  cottcm  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  carries  on  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  lliere  are  a  chamberof  commerce 
and  a  board  of  trade-arbitration.  The  town  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  the  16th  century, 
and  still  contains  many  Protestants.  It  was  burned  almost  to 
the  ground  in  1765. 

BOLE  (Gr.  ^wXoi,  **  a  clod  of  earth  "),  a  day-like  subsUnce 
of  red,  brown  or  yellow  colour,  consisting  essentially  of  hydrous 
aluminium  silicate,  with  more  or  less  iron.  Most  bole  differs  from 
ordinary  clay  in  not  bdng  plastic,  but  in  dropping  to  pieces  when 
placed  in  water,  thus  behaving  rather  like  fuller's-tturth.  Bole 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  medidnally,  the  most  famous  kind 
being  the  Lcmnian  Earth  (7^  A^^J^a),  from  the  Isle  of  Lemnos 
in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  earth  was  dug  with  much  cere- 
mony only  once  a  year,  and  having  been  mixed  with  goats'  blood 
was  made  into  little  cakes  or  balls,  which  were  stamped  by  the 
priests,  whence  they  became  known  as  Terra  sigiUata  ("  sealed 
earth  ")•  Large  quantities  of  bole  occur  as  red  partings  between 
the  successive  lava  flows  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  series  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  Here  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  basalt  and  kindred  rocks 
by  meteoric  agencies,  during  periods  of  volcanic  repose.  In 
Antrim  the  bole  is  assodated  with  lithomarge,  bauxite  and 
piiolitic  iron-ore.  Bole  occurs  in  like  manner  between  the  great 
sheets  of  the  Deccan  traps  in  India;  and  a  similar  substance  is 
also  found  interbedded  with  some  of  the  doleritic  lavas  of  Etxta. 

In  the  sense  of  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  **  bole  "  is  from  the 
O.  Norwegian  bolff  d.  Ger.  BoUe,  plank.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  the  large  number  of  words,  such  as  "  boll,  "• 
"  ball,"  "  bowl,"  &c,  which  stand  for  a  round  object. 

BOLESLAUS  I^  called  "  The  Great,"  king  of  Poland  (d.  1025), 
was  the  son  of  Mieszko,  first  Christian  prince  of  Poland,  and  the 
Bohemian  princess  Dobrawa,  or  Bona,  whose  chaplain,  Jordan, 
converted  the  court  from  paganism  to  Catholidsm.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  992.  A  bom  warrior,  he  speedily  raised  the  little 
struggling  Polish  prindpality  on  Uie  Vistula  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  power.  In  996  he  gained  a  seaboard  by  seizing  Pomerania, 
and  subsequently  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia 
to  occupy  Cracow,  previously  a  Czech  dty.  Like  his  contem* 
poraries,  Stephen  of  Hungary  and  Canute  of  Denmark,  Bolcslaus 
recognized  from  the  first  the  essential  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  every  other  form  of  religion,  and  he  deserves  with  them 
the  name  of  "  Great "  because  he  deliberately  assodated  himself 
with  the  new  faith.  Thus  despite  an  inordinate  love  of  adventure, 
which  makes  him  appear  rather  a  wandering  chieftain  than  an 
established  ruler,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  insight  and  progress. 
He  showed  great  sagadty  in  recdving  the  fugitive  Adalbert, 
bishop  of  Prague,  and  when  the  saint  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  pagan  Slavs  (April  23, 997),  Boleslaus  purchased 
his  relics  and  solemnly  laid  them  in  the  church  of  Gnesen,  founded 
by  his  father,  which  now  became  the  metropolitan  see  of  Poland. 
It  was  at  Gnesen  that  Boleslaus  in  the  year  zooo  entertained 
Otto  III.  so  magnificently  that  the  emperor,  declaring  such  a 
man  too  worthy  to  be  merdy  princeps,  conferred  upon  him  the 
royal  crown,  though  twenty-five  years  later,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  Boleslaus  thought  it  necessary  to  crown  himsdf  king 
a  second  time.  On  the  death  of  Otto,  Boleslaus  invaded 
Germany,  penetrated  to  the  Elbe,  occupying  Stralsund  and 
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Mdssea  on  has  way,  and  extended  hb  dominions  to  tlie  Elster 
and  the  Stale.  He  also  occupied  Bc^mia,  till  driven  out  by 
theoDpaor  Heniy  IV.  in  1004.  The  Gennan  wai  was  terminated 
in  1018  by  the  peace  of  Bautien,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Bololausi  idio  retained  Lusatia.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Kiev,  whom  he  routed  on  the  banks 
<4,  the  Bug,  then  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
Far  ten  months  Boleslaus  remained  at  Kiev,  whence  he  addressed 
mamphant  letters  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  At 
his  de&th  in  1025  he  left  Poland  one  of  the  mightiest  states  of 
Europe,  extending  from  the  Bug  tq  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  DaniUM,  and  possessing  besides  the  oWrlordship  of  Russia. 
Bat  his  greatest  a^ievement  was  the  establishment  in  Poland 
of  t  native  church,  the  first  step  towards  political  independence. 

See  J.  N.  Biwkmski.  St  Adalbert  (Danzw.  i860);  Cknmka 
Xeitpris  (Vieaaa,  i860):  Heinrich  R.  von  ZeisabefV.  ^>M  JCrieft 
Keuer  Hnaricks  II,  mit  Henog  BcUslaw  I.  (Vienna,  1868). 

MLESLAUS  n^  called  "The  Bold,"  king  of  Poland  (103^ 
isSi).  eldest  son  of  Casimir  L,  succeeded  his  father  in  1058. 
Tbe  domestic  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  had  b^n 
restored  by  his  painsUking  father,  but  Poland  had  shrunk 
territorially  since  the  age  of  his  grandfather  Boleshius  L,  and 
H  «as  the  aim  of  Boleslaus  II.  to  restore  her  dignity  and  im- 
portance. The  nearest  enemy  was  Bohemia,  to  whom  Poland 
had  lately  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  for  her  ddest  possession, 
Silesia.  But  Bololaus's  first  Bohemian  war  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  SwaUwa  with 
the  Ciech  king  Wratyslaus  11.  On  the  other  hand  Boleslaus's 
ally,  the  fugitive  Magyar  prince  Bela,  succeeded  with  Polish 
a^fstaace  in  winning  the  crown  of  Hungary.  In  the  East 
Boleslaus  was  more  sticcessfuL  In  X069  he  succeeded  in  placing 
Izaslaos  on  the  throne  of  Kiev,  thereby  confirming  Poland's 
o\nk>rdshxp  over  Russia  and  enabling  Boleslaus  to  chastise 
his  other  enemies.  Bohemia  among  them,  with  the  co-operation 
Hi  his  Russian  auxiliaries.  But  Wratyslaus  of  Bohemia  speedily 
appealed  to  the  emperor  for  help,  and  a  war  between  Poland 
ard  the  Empire  was  only  prevented  by  the  sudden  rupture  of 
Henry  IV.  with  the  Holy  See  and  the  momentous  events  which 
kd  to  the  humiliating  surrender  of  the  emperor  at  Canossa. 
That  is  nothing  to  show  that  Boleslaus  took  any  part  in  this 
stmggle,  thougji  at  this  time  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Gregory  VII.  and  there  was  some  talk  of  sending  papal  legates 
to  restore  order  in  the  Polish  Church.  Ou  the  36th  of  December 
1076  Boleslaus  encircled  his  own  brows  with  the  royal  diadem, 
a  striking  proof  that  the  Polish  kings  did  not  even  yet  consider 
their  title  quite  secure.  A  second  successful  expedition  to  Kiev 
to  reinstate  his  pfoUgi  Izaslaus,  is  Boleslaus's  last  recorded 
optoiL  Almost  immediately  afterwards  (1079)  we  find  him  an 
tt^t  in  Hungary,  where  he  (Led  about  zoSx.  The  cause  of  this 
s;>dden  ecl^ase  was  the  cruel  vengeance  he  took  on  the  mUUes, 
«  nobk  oridcr,  who,  emulating  the  example  of  their  brethren 
in  Bohemia,  were  already  attempting  to  curb  the  royal  power. 
The  chordimen  headed  by  Stanhlaus  Szczepanowski,  bishop  of 
Cacow,  took  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  grievances  seem  to 
kave  been  real.  Boleslaus  in  his  fury  slew  the  saintly  bishop, 
bet  so  eeoeral  was  the  popular  indignation  that  he  had  to  fly 

hii  kingdom. 

See  M.  Maksvmilian  Gumpk>wicz.  Zur  CesckichU  PoUns  im 
JijedcUer  (Innsbruck.  1898):  W.  P.  Ausentein.  Der  Komjlikt  des 
ptiwikm  Kimigs  BcUsUm  II.  mit  dtm  Bisckof  Slamdaus  (Thorn, 

■OUSIAUS  in.,  king  of  Poland  (1086-1x39),  the  son  of 
WUdislaus  I.  and  Judith  of  Bohemia,  was  bom  on  the  33rd  of 
Ikecember  to86  aiid  succeeded  his  father  in  xi03.  His  earlier 
jrcars  were  troubled  continually  by  the  intrigues  of  his  natural 
ksJf-brother  ZIngniew,  who  till  he  was  imprisoned  and  blinded 
■z^olved  Boleslaus  in  frequent  contests  with  Bohemia  and  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  The  first  of  the  German  wars  began  in  X109, 
«ben  Hemy,  materially  assbted  by  the  Bohemians,  invaded 
SJesia.  It  was  mainly  a  war  of  sieges,  Henry  sitting  down  before 
1-ttbosx,  Glogan  and  Breslau,  all  of  which  he  failed  to  Uke. 
The  Poles  avoided  an  encounter  in  the  open  field,  but  harried  the 
Genans  so  successfully  around  Breslau  that  the  plain  was  covered 


with  corpses,  which  Henry  had  to  leave  to^the^dogs  on  his  do- 
astrous  retreat;  hence  the  scene  of  the  action  was  known  as 
"  the  field  of  dogs."  The  chief  political  result  of  this  disaster 
was  the  complete  independence  of  Poland  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  during  this  respite  that  Bolesbus  devoted 
himself  to  the  ouun  business  of  his  life — ^the  subjugation  of 
Pomenmia  (i«.  the  maritime  province)  with  the  view  of  gaining 
access  to  the  sea.  Pomerania.  protected  on  the  south  by  virgin 
forests  and  almost  impextetraUe  mora»es,  was  m  those  days 
inhabited  by  a  valiant  and  savage  Slavonic  race  akin  to  the 
Wends,  who  dung  to  paganism  with  unconquerable  obstinacy. 
The  possession  of  aseaboud  enabled  them  to  maintain  fleets  and 
build  relatively  large  towns  such  as  Stettin  and  Kolberg,  whilst 
they  ravaged  at  will  the  territories  of  their  southern  neighbours 
the  Poles.  In  self-defence  Boleslaus  was  obliged  to  subdue 
them.  The  struggle  began  in  1x09,  when  Boleslaus  inflicted  a 
terrible  defeat  on  the  Pomeranians  at  Nackel  which  compelled 
their  temporary  submission.  In  xx  30-1x34  the  rebellion  of  his 
vassal  Prince  Wareeslaus  of  Stettin  again  brou^t  Boleslaus  into 
the  country,  but  the  resistance  was  as  stout  as  ever,  and  only  after 
x8,ooo  of  his  followers  had  fallen  and  8000  more  had  been  ex- 
patriated did  Wareeslaus  submit  to  hh  conqueror.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  resistance  convinced  Boleslaus  that  Pomerania  must  be 
christianized  before  it  could  be  completely  subdued;  and  this 
important  work  was  partially  accomplished  by  St  Otto,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  an  old  friend  of  Boleslaus's  father,  who  knew  the 
Slavonic  languages.  In  1x34  the  southern  portions  of  the  land 
were  converted  by  St  Otto,  but  it  was  only  tmder  the  threat  of 
extermination  if  they  persisted  in  their  evil  ways  that  the  people 
of  Stettin  accepted  the  faith  in  the  following  year.  In  xx38, 
at  the  council  of  Usedom,  St  Otto  appointed  his  disciple 
Boniface  bishop  of  Jiilin,  the  first  Pomeranian  diocese,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  better  order  of  things  was  laid.  In  his  later  years 
Boleslaus  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  was  forced  to  claim  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Lotbair,  to 
whom  he  did  homage  for  Pomerania  and  Rilgen  at  the  diet  of 
Merseburg  in  XX35.    He  died  in  X139. 

See  Gallus,  Chroniam,  cd.  Finkal  (Cracow,  1890);  Maksymilian 
Gumplowicz,  Zur  CesckichU  Poitiu  im  MituUdier  (Innsbruck,  1898). 

BOLETUS,  a  well-marked  genus  of  fungi  (order  Polyporeae), 
characterized  by  the  central  stem,  the  cap  or  pileus,  the  soft, 
fleshy  tissue,  and  the  vertical,  closely-packed  lubes  or  pores 
which  cover  the  under  surface  of  the  pileus  and  are  easily  de- 
tachable. The  spedes  all  grow  on  the  ground,  in  woods  or  under 
trees,  in  the  early  autumn.  They  are  brown,  red  or  yellow  in 
colour;  the  pores  also  vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  brown, 
red,  yellow  or  green,  and  are  from  one  or  two  lines  to  nearly 
an  inch  long.  A  few  are  poisonous;  several  are  good  for  eating. 
One  of  the  greatest  favourites  for  the  table  is  Boietus  edulis, 
recognized  by  its  brown  cap  and  white  pores  which  become 
green  when  old.  It  is  the  ceps  of  the  continental  European 
markets.    There  are  forty-nine  British  spedes  of  Boletus. 

BOLETN  (or  BxnjXN),  ANNB  (c.  XS07-X536),  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards 
earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormonde,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  bom,  according  to  Camden,  in  1507,  but  her  birth  has  been 
ascribed,  thou|^  not  condusivdy,  to  an  earlier  date  (to  1503  or 
1 501)  by  some  later  writers.'  In  15x4  she  accompanied  Mary 
Tudor  to  France  on  the  marriage  of  tbe  princess  to  Louis  XXL, 
remained  there  after  the  king's  death,  and  became  one  of  the 
women  in  waiting  to  Queen  Gaude,  wife  of  Francis  I.  She 
returned  in  X531  or  xs33  to  England,  where  she  had  many 
admirers  and  suitors.  Among  the  former  was  the  poet  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,*  and  among  the  latter,  Henry  Percy,  bdr  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  a  marriage  with,  whom,  however,  was 
stopped  by  the  king  and  another  match  provided  for  her  in  the 

>  See  Anne  Bofrni,  by  P.  Frkdman:  The  Early  Life  ef  Anne 
Bdeym^  by  J.  H.  Round;  and  J.  (^airdner  in  Eng,  Hist.  Review^ 
viiL  u.  399.  and  x.  104. 

•  Aocoidifv  to  the  Chemide  of  King  Henry  VIII..  tr.  by  BA.  A.  Sw 
Hume,  p.  68.  she  was  his  mistress. 
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person  of  Sir  James  Butler.  Axme  Boleyn,  however,  remained 
unmarried,  and  a  series  of  grahts  and  favours  bestowed  by  Henry 
on  her  father  between  1522  and  1525  have  been  taken,  though 
very  doubtfully,  as  a  symptom  of  the  king's  afifcctions.  Unlike 
her  sister  Mary,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Henry's  solicitations,* 
Anne  had  no  intention  of  being  the  king's  mistress;  she  meant 
to  be  his  queen,  and  her  conduct  seems  to  have  been  governed 
entirely  by  motives  of  ambition.  The  exact  period  of  the  be- 
ginning ofAnne's  relations  with  Henry  is  not  known.  They  have 
been  surmised  as  originating  as  early  as  1 5  23 ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  Henry's  passion  was  anterior  to  the  proceedings 
taken  for  the  divorce  in  May  1527,  the  celebrated  love  letters 
being  undated.  Her  name  b  first  openly  connected  with  the 
king's  as  a  possible  vrife  in  the  event  of  Catherine's  divorce,  in 
a  letter  of  Mendoza,  the  imperial  ambassador,  to  Charles  V.  of 
the  1 6th  of  August  1527,*  during  the  absence  in  France  of 
Wolsey,  who,  not  blinded  by  passion  like  Henry,  naturally 
opposed  the  undesirable  alliance,  and  was  negotiating  a  marriage 
with  Ren6e,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  Hcniy  meanwhile,  however, 
had  sent  William  Knight,  his  secretary,  on  a  separate  mission  to 
Rome  to  obtain  facilities  for  his  marriage  with  Anne;  and  on  the 
cardinal's  return  in  August  he  found  her  installed  as  the  king's 
companion  and  proposed  successor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
After  the  king's  final  separation  from  his  wife  in  July  1531, 
Anne's  position  was  still  more  marked,  and  in  1532  she  accom- 
panied Henry  on  the  visit  to  Francis  I.,  while  Catherine  was  left 
at  home  neglected  and  practically  a  prisoner.  Soon  after  their 
return  Anne  was  found  to  be  pregnant,  and  in  consequence 
Henry  married  her  about  the  25th  of  Januaiy  1533*  (the  exact 
date  is  unknown),  their  union  not  being  made  public  till  the 
following  Easter.  Subsequently,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  their 
marriage  was  declared  valid  and  that  with  Catherine  null,  and 
in  June  Anne  was  crowned  with  great  state  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Anne  Boleyn  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  her  hopes. 
A  weak,  giddy  woman  of  no  stability  of  character,  her  success 
turned  her  head  and  caused  her  to  behave  with  insolence  and 
impropriety,  in  strong  contrast  with  Catherine's  quiet  dignity 
under  her  misfortunes.  She,  and  not  the  king,  probably  was  the 
author  of  the  petty  persecutions  inflicted  upon  Catherine  and 
upon  the  princess  iMaiy,  and  her  jealousy  of  the  latter  showed 
itself  in  spiteful  malice.  Mary  was  to  be  forced  into  the  position 
of  a  humble  attendant  upon  Anne's  infant,  and  her  ears  were  to 
be  boxed  if  she  proved  recalcitrant.  She  urged  that  both  should 
be  brought  to  trial  under  the  new  statute  of  succession  passed  in 
1534,  which  declared  her  own  children  the  lawful  heirs  to  the 
throne.  She  was  reported  as  saying  that  when  the*  king  gave 
opportunity  by  leaving  England,  she  would  put  Maty  to  death 
even  if  she  were  burnt  or  flayed  alive  for  it.^  She  incurred  the 
remonstrances  of  the  privy  council  and  alienated  her  own  friends 
and  relations.  Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  she  was 
reported  to  have  treated  "  worse  than  a  dog,"  reviled  her,  calling 
her  a  "grande  putaine."  But  her  day  of  triumph  was  destined 
tp  be  even  shorter  than  that  of  her  predecessor.  There  were  soon 
signs  that  Henry's  affection,  which  had  before  been  a  genuine 
passion,  had  cooled  or  ceased.  He  resented  her  arrogance,  and 
a  few  months  after  the  marriage  he  gave  her  cause  for  jealousy, 
and  dispu  tes  arose.  A  strange  and  mysterious  fate  had  prepared 
for  Anne  the  same  domestic  griefs  that  had  vexed  and  ruined 
Catherine  and  caused  her  abandonment  In  September  1533  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of  the 
long-hoped'for  son,  was  a  heavy  disappointment;  next  year 

*  Of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof,  but  the  statement  rests  upon 
contemporary  belief  and  chiefly  upon  the  extraordinary  terms  of  the 
dispensation  granted  to  Henry  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  which  in- 
cluded the  suspension  of  all  canons  relating  to  impediments  created 
by  "  affinity  rising  ex  iUicito  coUu  in  any  deffree  even  in  the  first." 
Froude  rejects  the  whole  story.  Divorce  ofCcUnersne  of  Aragon^  p.  54; 
and  sec  Friedman's  Anne  Boleyn,  ii.  323. 

'  Col.  of  St.  Pap.  England  and  Spain,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  327. 

•  According  to  Crahmer,  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vi. 
p.  300,  the  only  authority;  and  Cranmer  himself  only  knew  of  it 
a  fortnight  after.    The  marriage  was  commonly  antedated  to  the 


14th  of  November  1532. 
«  CaL  oS  St.  Pap.  Engfand 


astd  Spain,  v.  198. 


there  was  a  miscarriage,  and  on  the  29th  of  January  1536. 
the  day  of  Catherine's  funeral,  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  male 
child. 

On  the  ist  of  May  following  the  king  suddenly  broke  up  a 
tournament  at  Greenwich,  leaving  the  company  in  bewilderment 
and  consternation.  The  cause  was  soon  known.  Inquiries  had 
been  made  on  reports  of  the  queen's  ill-conduct,  and  sevoral 
of  her  reputed  lovers  had  been  arrested.  On  the  2nd  Anne  her- 
self was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  adultery  ^ith 
various  persons,  including  her  own  brother,  Lord  Rochford. 
On  the  12th  Sir  Francis  Weston,  Henry  Norris,  William  Breret<Hi 
and  Mark  Smeaton  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  while 
Anne  herself  and  Lord  Rochfood  were  condemned  unanimously 
by  an  assembly  of  twenty-six  peers  on  the  x  5th.  Her  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  presided  as  lord  steward,  and  gave  sentence, 
weeping,  that  his  niece  was  to  be  burned  or  beheaded  as  pleased 
the  king.  Her  former  lover,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  left 
the  court  seized  with  sudden  illness.  Her  father,  who  was 
excused  attendance,  had,  however,  been  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  other  offenders,  and  had  there  declared  his  conviction 
of  his  daughter's  guilt.  On  the  i6th,  hoping  probably  to  save 
herself  by  these  means,  she  informed  Cranmer  of  a  certain  sup- 
posed impediment  to  her  marriage  with  the  king — according  to 
some  accounts  a  previous  marriage  with  Northumberland,  though 
the  latter  solemnly  and  positively  denied  it — ^which  was  never 
disclosed,  but  which,  having  been  considered  by  the  archbishop 
and  a  committee  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  was  pronounced,  on 
the  X7th,  sufficient  to  invalidate  her  marriage.  The  same  day 
all  her  reputed  lovers  were  executed;  and  on  the  19th  she  herself 
suffered  death  on  Tower  Green,  her  head  being  struck  off  with 
a  sword  by  the  executioner  of  Calais  brought  to  England  for  the 
purpose.'  She  had  regarded  the  prospect  of  death  with  courage 
and  almost  with  levity,  laughing  heartily  as  she  put  her  hands 
about  her  "little  neck"  and  recalled  the  skill  of  the  executioner. 
"  I  have  seen  many  men  "  (wrote  Sir  William  Kingston,  governor 
of  the  Tower)  "  and  also^  women  executed,  and  aU  they  have 
been  in  great  sorrow,  and  to  my  knowledge  this  lady  has  much 
joy  and  pleasure  in  death.''  On  the  following  day  Henry  was 
betrothed  to  Jane  Sejrmour. 

Amidst  the  vituperations  of  the  adherents  of  the  papacy  and 
the  later  Elizabethan  etilogics,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  records 
on  which  her  sentence  was  pronounced,  Anne  Bolcyn's  guilt 
remains  unproved.  To  Sir  William  Kingston  she  protested 
her  entire  innocence,  and  on  the  scaffold  while  expressing  her 
submission  she  made  no  confession.*  Smeaton  alone  of  her 
supposed  lovers  made  a  full  confession,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
statement  was  drawn  from  him  by  threats  of  torture  or  hopes 
of  pardon.  Norris,  according  to  one  account,^  also  confessed, 
but  subsequently  declared  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  making 
his  statement.  The  others  were  all  said  to  have  "  confessed  in 
a  manner  "  on  the  scaffold,  but  much  weight  cannot  be  placed 
on  these  general  confessions,  which  were,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  a  declaration  of  submission  to  the  king's  will 
and  of  general  repentance  rather  than  acknowledgment  of  the 
special  crime  *'  1  pray  God  save  the  king,"  Anne  herself  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  the  scaffold,  "  and  send  him  long  to 
reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler  nor  a  more  merciful  prince  was  there 
never;  and  to  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle  and  sovereign 
lord,"  A  principal  witness  for  the  charge  of  incest  was  Roch- 
ford's  own  wife,  a  woman  of  infamous  character,  afterwards 
executed  for  compb'city  in  the  intrigues  of  Catherine  Howard. 
The  discovery  of  Anne's  misdeeds  coincided  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  with  Henry's  disappointment  in  not  obtaining  by  her 
a  male  heir,  while  the  king's  despotic  power  and  the  universal 
unpopularity  of  Anne  both  tended  to  hinder  the  administration 
of  pure  justice.  Nevertheless,  though  unproved,  Anne's  guilt 
is  more  than  probable.    It  is  almost  incredible  that  two  grand 

•  Letters  and  Paters  of  Henry  VIII.  x-  pp.  374.  3*».  385- 

*  According  to  tne  most  trustworthy  accounts,  but  see  Letters  and 
Papers,  x.  p.  382.  The  well-known  letter  to  Henry  Vlll.  attributed 
to  her  is  now  recognized  as  an  Elizabethan  forgery. 

'  Arckaeologia,  xxiiL  64. 
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ivVlll.  (P.  CY.) 
■OUIU,  or  Bouuav,  a  ruined  town  of  Rutda,  in  tEe  gc 
ouBat  ol  Kaian,  4  m.  from  the  lef  t  biDk  of  t  he  Volga,  in  J  J* 
lu.  It  is  genenlly  conudcred  to  have  been  the  capital  of  t 
BnlpiiuB  when  they  were  established  in  that  part  of  Euro 
(Sih  to  rslh  cenluiy).     Ruins  oi  the  old  walls  and  towers  sOll 

iooiptioH,  some  in  Arabic  (1111-1341},  others  in  Armenia 
(feus  JS7,  fS4  and  9S6),  and  yel  olheis  in  Turkic.     Updn  bein 

Ppcr  coins,  bearing  inscriptionj 
li,Cal.BfSl.Pap.Vnauii 
iier,  IL  37.  and  Cef.  itf  51. 
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in  ordinary  Arabic,  others  in  KuGe  (a  kind  of  tpignphic 
c).  These  and  other  antiquilio  coUecled  here  (1711)  are 
ved  in  museums  at  Euan,  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg, 
uins,  which  weie  practically  discovered  in  the  Teign  of 
the  Great,  were  viiiled  and  described  by  Pallas,  Humboldt 
then.  The  dty  of  Bolgari  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols 
;S,  and  again  by  Tamerlane  early  in  the  following  century, 
which  it  served  as  the  capital  of  the  Khans  (sovereign 
:s)  of  the  Golden  Hoidcof  Mongols,  and  finally,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century  it  became  a  part  of  the  prindpalily 
of  Kazan,  and  lo  eventually  of  Russia.  The  Arab  geographer 
Ibn  Haukal  sUtes  thai  in  bis  lime,  oeai  the  end  of  the  roth 
^Dlury,  it  wasa  place  oF  ro,ooo  inhabitants. 
See  Ibn  Fadhlaa.  NacliritMUn  iia  iii  Wall'  BalrsriH  (Ger.  maa. 
,  Frthn,  St  Peleisbuti,  iSjl). 

BOLI,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  KaitamuuE  vDayct 
I  Asia  Mmor,  altitude  1500  ft.,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  watered 
by  the  Boli  5u,  a  tributary  of  the  Filiyas  Chai  (BUIaaa),  Pop. 
(i8i>4)  10,796  (Moslems,  964a;  Greeks,  7S8;  Armeniara,  396). 

fertile,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Large  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
n,  chestnut  and  pine,  the  timber  of  which  is  partly  used  locally 
d  partly  exported  to  Constantinople.  Three  milea  esse  of 
'li,  at  Eskil^ssar,  are  the  ruins  of  BUkynium,  the  birthplace 
Antinous,  also  called  Antinoofiola,  and  in  Byzantine  times 

Chudhpelii.    In  and  around  Boli  are  numerous  marbles  with 

mcnti.  At  Ili}n,  south ol  the  town,  art  warm  springs  much  priied 
for  their  medicinal  proprrtiea. 

BOUHGBROKE.  HENRY  ST  JOHN.  Vibcocht  {i«78-i75i), 
English  statesman  ant!  writer,  son  of  Sir  Henry  St  John.  Bart, 
(afterwards  isl  Viscount  £t  John,  a  member  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Bolingbroke  and  barons  SI  John  of 
Bletso),  and  of  Lady  Mary  Rich,  daughter  of  the  md  earl  of 
Warwick,  was  baptized  on  the  lotb  of  October  1678,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton.  He  travelled  abroad  during  164S  and  1699 
and  acquired  on  cacepliona]  knowledge  of  French.  The  dissipa- 
tion  and  extravagance  of  bis  youth  uceeded  all  limits  and 
surprised  bis  contcmponries.  He  spent  weeks  in  riotous  orgies 
and  ouidrank  the  mosl  *ipetienc«d  drunkards.  An  informant 
of  Goldsmith  saw  him  once  "  run  naked  through  the  park  in  a 
slate  of  intoxication."  Throughout  hil  career  fie  desired, 
says  Swift,  his  intimate  friend,  to  be  thought  the  Aldbiades 

highest  political  responsibilities.'  In  1700  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe,  Bart.,  of  Bucklebuiy, 
Berkshire,  but  matrimony  while  improving  his  fortune  did  not 
redeem  his  morals. 

He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1701  for  the  family  borough 
of  Wootlon  Bassett  in  Wiltshire.  He  declared  himself  a  Tory, 
attached  himsell  to  Kariey  (afterwards  Lord  Oxford).  Iben 
speaker,  whom  he  now  addressed  as  "  dear  master."  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence  in  debate,  eclipsing  his  school- 
fellow, Walpok,  and  gaining  an  eitraordinary  ascendancy  over 
Ibe  House  of  Commons.  In  May  he  had  charge  of  the  bill  lor 
securing  the  I^testant  succession;  he  took  part  in  the  impeacb- 
mept  of  the  Whig  lords  for  their  conduct  concerning  the  Partition 
treaties,  and  opposed  the  oath  abjuring  the  Pretender.     In  March 
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country  iDl  17 10,  when  he  became  a  privy  counrillor  and  secretary 
of  sUte  in  Hailcy"*  new  ministry,  representing  Berkshire  in 
parliament.  He  supported  the  bill  for  rec^uiring  a  real  property 
qualification  for  ■  seat  in  parliimcnC.  In  i7rr  he  founded  Ifac 
•  Sink's  Intniry  mis  On  Bthotinr  ef  llu  Qmtm'i  Ua  Jtinii^: 
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Brothers'  Club,  a  society  of  Tory  politicians  and  men  of  letters, 
and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  two  expeditions 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Canada  promoted  by  him.  In  17x2 
he  was  the  author  of  the  bill  taxing  newspapers.  But  the  great 
business  of  the  new  government  was  the  making  of  the  peace 
with  France.  The 'refusal  of  the  Whigs  to  grant  terms  in  1706, 
and  again  in  1709  when  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  yield  every  point 
for  which  the  allies  professed  to  be  fighting,  showed  that  the 
war  was  not  being  continued  for  English  national  interests,  and 
the  ministry  were  supported  by  the  queen,  the  parliament  and 
the  people  in  their  design  to  terminate  hostilities.  But  various 
obstacles  arose  from  the  diversity  of  aims  among  the  allies;  and 
St  John  was  induced,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to 
enter  into  separate  and  secret  negotiations  with  France  for  the 
security  of  English  interests.  In  May  17x2  St  John  ordered  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  who  had  succeeded  Marlborough  in  the  com- 
mand, to  refrain  from  any  further  engagement.  These  instruc- 
tions were  commum'cated  to  the  Frendi,  though  not  to  the  allies, 
Louis  putting  Dunkirk  as  security  into  possession  of  England, 
and  the  shameful  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  the  desertion  by 
the  English  troops  of  their  allia  almost  on  the  battlefield. 
Subsequently  St  John  received  the  congratulations  of  the  French 
minister,  Torcy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  victory  over 
Prince  Eugene  at  benain. 

In  August  St  John,  who  had  on  the  7th  of  July  been  created 
Viscount  Bolingbroke  and  Baron  St  John  of  Lydiard  Tregoze, 
went  to  France  to  conduct  negotiations,  and  signed  an  armistice 
between  England  and  France  for  four  months  on  the  19th.  Finally 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  the  jxst  of  March  x  7x3  by 
all  the  allies  except  the  emperor.  The  first  production  of  Addison's 
Colo  was  made  by  the  Whigs' the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstra- 
tion of  indignation  against  the  peace,  and  by  Bolingbroke  for 
presenting  the  actor  Booth  .with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  for 
"  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a  perpetual  dictator  " 
(Marlborough).  In  the  terms  granted  to  England  there  was 
perhaps  little  to  criticize.  But  the  manner  of  the  peacemaking, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  a  series  of  underhand  conspiracies 
with  the  enemy  instead  of  by  open  conferences  with  the  allies, 
and  was  characterized  throughout  by  a  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  international  assurances,  left  a  deep  and  lasting  stain 
upon  the  national  honour  and  credit;  And  not  less  dishonourable 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  Catalans  by  the  treaty.  For  all 
this  Bolingbroke  must  be  held  primarily  responsible.  In  June 
his  commercial  treaty  with  France,  establishing  free  trade  with 
that  country,  was  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  friendship  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Harley,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole 
Tory  administration,  had  been  gradually  dissolved.  In  March 
X71X,  by  Guiscard's  attempt  on  his  life,  Harley  got  the  woimd 
which  had  been  intended  for  St  John,  with  all  the  credit.  In 
May  Harley  obtained  the  earldom  of  Oxford  and  was  made 
lord  treasurer,  while  in  July  St  John  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  receiving  only  his  viscountcy  instead  of  the  earldom  lately 
extinct  in  his  family,  and  at  being  passed  over  for  the  Garter. 
In  September  17x3  Svrift  came  to  London,  and  made  a  last  but 
vain  attempt  to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  But  now  a  further 
cause  of  difference  had  arisen.  The  queen's  health  was  visibly 
breaking,  and  the  Tory  ministers  could  only  look  forward  to 
their  own  downfall  on  the  accession  of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
Both  Oxford*  and  Bolingbroke  had  maintained  for  some  time 
secret  communications  with  James,  and  promised  their  help  in 
restoring  him  at  the  queen's  death.  The  aims  of  the  former, 
prudent,  procrastinatiiig  and  vacillating  by  nature,  never  ex- 
tended probably  beyond  the  propitiation  of  his  Tory  followers; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Bolingbroke  could  have  really 
advocated  the  Pretender's  recall,  whose  divine  right  he  repudi- 
ated and  whose  religion  and  principles  he  despised.  Neverthe- 
less, whatever  his  chief  motive  may  have  been,  whether  to  dis- 
place Oxford  as  leader  of  the  party,  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  that  of  the  faction  in  order  to  dictate  terms  to  the  future 
king,  or  to  reinstate  James,  Bolingbroke,  yielding  to  his  more 
impetuous  and  adventurous  disposition,  went  much  further 
*  Berwick* t  Mtm,  (Petitot),  voL  facvL  219. 


than  Oxford.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  a  connexion  between 
his  zeal  for  making  peace  with  France  and  a  desire  to  fonrard 
the  Pretender's  interests  or  win  support  from  the  Jacobites.* 
During  his  diplomatic  mission  to  France  he  had  incurred  blame 
for  remaining  at  the  opera  while  the  Pretender  was  present,* 
and  according  to  the  Mackintosh  transcripts  he  had  several 
secret  interviews  with  him.  Regular  communications  were  kept 
up  subsequently.  In  March  17 14  Herville,  the  French  envoy 
in  London,  sent  to  Torcy,  the  French  foreign  minister  in  Paris, 
the  substance  of  two  long  ronversations  with  Bolingbroke  in 
which  the  latter  advised  patience  till  after  the  accession  of  George, 
when  a  great  reaction  was  to  be  expected  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. At  the  same  time  he  spoke  of  the  treacherj  of  Marl- 
borough and  Berwick,  and  of  one  other,  presumably  Oxford, 
whom  he  refused  to  name,  all  of  whom  were  in.  communication 
with  Hanover.^  Both  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  warned  James 
that  he  could  have  little  chance  of  success  unless  he  changed 
his  religion,  but  the  latter's  refusal  (March  X3)  does  not  appear 
to  have  stopped  the  communications.  Bolingbroke  gndvally 
superseded  Oxford  in  the  leadership.  Lady  Masham,  the  queen's 
favourite,  quarrelled  with  Oxforid  and  identified  herself  with 
Bolingbrokc's  interests.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  Hanoverian, 
demands  was  inspired  by  him,  and  won  favour  with  the  queen, 
while  Oxford's  influence  declined;  and  by  his  support  <tf  the 
Schism  Bill  in  May  17x4,  a  violent  Tory  measure  forbidding  all 
education  by  dissenters  by  making  an  episcopal  licence  obligatory 
for  schoolmasters,  he  probably  intended  to  compel  Oxford  to  give 
up  the  game.  Finally,  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  by  Orford 
in  July  against  Bolingbroke  and  Lady  Masham,  in  cozmexioa 
with  the  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  failed,  and  the  lord 
treasurer  was  dismissed  or  retired  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Bolingbroke  was  now  supreme,  and  everything  appeared 
tending  inevitably  to  a  Jacobite  restoratioiL  The  Jacobite  Sir 
William  Windham  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  ezcheqner, 
important  military  ix)sts  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  faction, 
and  a  new  ministry  of  Jacobites  was  projected.  But  now  the 
queen's  sudden  death  on  the  xst  of  August,  and  the  appointment 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  lord  treasurership,  instantly  changed  the 
whole  scene  and  ruined  Bolingbroke.  "  The  earl  of  Oxford  was 
removed  on  Tuesday,"  he  wrote  to  Swift  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
"  the  queen  died  on  Sunday  1  What  a  world  is  this  and  how 
does  fortime  banter  usl"  According  to  Herville,  the  French 
envoy,  Bolingbroke  declared  to  him  that  in  six  weeks  be  could 
have  secured  everything.  Nevertheless  the  exact  nature  <^ 
his  projects  remains  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  his  statement 
in  his  letter  to  Windham  that  "  none  of  us  had  any  very  settled 
resolution  "  is  true,  though  his  declaration  in  the  Patrud  King 
that  "  there  were  no  designs  on  foot ...  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  Pretender  "  is  a  palpable  falsehood.  Wi^ 
great  object  was  doubtless  to  gain  supreme  power  and  to  keep 
it  by  any  means,  and  by  any  betrayal  that  the  circumstances 
demanded;  and  it  is  not  without  significance  perhaps  that  on 
the  very  day  of  Oxford's  dismissal  he  gave  a  diimer  to  the  Whig 
leaders,  and  on  the  day  preceding  the  queen's  death  ordered 
overtiires  to  be  made  to  the  elector.* 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  illuminations  and  bonfire  at 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  house  in  Golden  Square  were  "  particularly 
fine  and  remarkable,"*  but  he  was  immediately  dismissed 
^rom  office.  He  retired  to  Bucklebury  and  is  said  to  have  now 
written  the  answer  to  the  Secret  History  of  the  Wk$t€  SUx^ 
accusing  him  of  Jacobitism.  In  March  1 7  x  5  he  in  vain  attempted 
to  defend  the  late  ministry  in  the  new  parliament;  and  on  tK^ 
announcement  of  Walpole's  intended  attack  upon  the  authors 
of  the  treaty  of  Utredit  he  fled  in  disguise  (March  a8,  1715) 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received,  after  having  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  from  Dover  protesting  his  innocence 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Portland  itSS.  v.  335. 

*  Stmrt  MSS,  (Roxburghe  Club),  ii.  383. 

«  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  MSS.  of  H.  M.  tki  Kingt  Stuart  Paptn 
U  p.  xlviik 

'  Sichel's  BoHngbroko,  L  340;  LocUurt  Papers,  1 460;  Mirphrnou, 
il  sao. 

*  Wenlworth  Papers,  40IS. 
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aiMl  ftallfnging  "  the  most  inveterate  of  hif  enemies  to  produce 
uy  iMlaiHT  of  bis  cximinal  cone^Mndence."  Bolingbroke 
ia  July  cntirdy  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
PitieDdeTf  whose  secretary  he  became,  and  on  the  xoth  of 
September  he  wras  attainted.  But  his  coimsel  was  neglected 
(or  that  of  igDKMmnt  refugees  and  Irish  priests.  The  ezpedition-of 
171 5  was  mnlved  upon  a^inst  his  advice.  He  drew  up  James's 
dedantioa,  but  the  assurances  he  had  inserted  concerning  the 
Koxrity  of  the  Chnrdi  of  En^and  were  cancelled  by  the  priests. 
He  remained  at  Paris,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  rdations 
vtth  the  regent.  On  the  return  of  James,  as  the  result  of  petty 
iatiigaes  and  jealousies,  Bolingbroke  was  dismissed  from  his 
ofioe.  He  now  renounced  all  further  efforts  on  the  Pretender's 
bdolf.*  Reptying  to  Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  sent  a  message 
depTKating  his  ill-will,  he  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he  ever 
Bsed  pen  or  swocd  in  their  service  againl* 

Be  DOW  tamed  to  the  English  government  in  hopes  of  pardon. 
In  March  1 7 16  he  dedartd  his  final  abandonment  of  the  Pretender 
lad  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
la  friends;  bat  he  refused  to  betray  any  secrets  or  any  in- 
diridiah.  He  wrote  his  RejUxiofu  upon  ExiU,  and  in  1717  his 
kttcr  U)  Sir  W.  Windham  in  explanation  of  his  position,  generally 
cnsidercd  one  of  his  finest  compositions,  but  not  published 
thl  1753  ^ter  his  death.  The  same  year  he  formed  a  liaison 
.  vith  Marie  Claire  Deschamps  de  MarcUly,  widow  of  the  marquis 
de  VUlette,  whom  he  married  in  1720  after  the  death  in  17x8 
U  lady  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  had  treated  with  cruel  neglect. 
Be  boiu^t  and  resided  at  the  estate  of  La  Source  near  Orleans, 
sta&d  philosophy,  criticized  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  and 
«u  visited  amonpt  others  by  Voltaire,  who  expressed  un- 
booaded  admiration  for  his  learning  and  politeness.  In  1733, 
thmo^  the  medium  of  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Kendal, 
be  at  last  received  his  pardon,  returned  to  London  in  June  or 
Jsly,  and  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  Walpole,  by  whom, 
bvtver,  his  offers  to  procure  the  accession  of  several  Tories  to 
tbe  administiation  were  received  very  coldly.  During  the 
idknring  winter  he  made  himself  useful  in  France  in  gaining 
isformation  for  the  government.  In  1725  an  act  was  passed 
cabling  him  to  hold  real  estate  but  without  power  of  alienating 
h.*  But  this  had  been  effected  in  consequence  qf  a  peremptory 
wder  of  the  king,  against  Walpole's  wishes,  who  succeeded  in 
■Mwitamiw^  Itis  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  now 
bos|}it  an  e^ate  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  renewed  his 
iitiaacy  with  Pope,  Swift  and  Voltaire,  took  part  in  Pope's 
Eteiaxy  sqoabblea,  and  wrote  the  philosophy  for  the  Essay  en 
Mt*.  On  the  first  occasion  which  offered  itself,  that  of  Pulteney's 
r-ptsrc  with  Walpole  in  1726,  he  endeavoured  to  organize  an 
oppoBtioa  in  conjunction  with  the  former  and  Windham;  and 
a  1727  began  his  celebrated  series  of  letters  to  the  Crqflsman, 
attacking  the  Walpoles,  signed  an  "  Occasional  Writer."  He 
pined  over  the  duchess  of  Kendal  with  a  bribe  of  £x  1,000  (torn 
his  wiic's  estates,  and  with  Walpole's  approval  obtained  an 
audience  with  George.  His  success  was  imminent,  and  it  was 
thoo^t  his  appointment  as  chief  minister  was  assured.  In 
Vaipok's  own  words,  "«s  St  John  had  the  duchess  entirely 
00  Ks  side  I  need  not  add  what  must  or  might  in  time  have  been 
the  coBseqocnce."  and  he  prepared  for  his  dismissal.  But  once 
QoTt  Bolingbroke's  "  fortune  turned  rotten  at  the  very  moment 
i:  grrw  tipe"*  and  his  projects  and  hopes  were  ruined  by  the 
k:3g's  death  in  June.*  Further  papers  from  lus  pen  signed 
*J<ihn  Trot"  appeared  in  the  Craftsman  in  1728,  and  in  X730 
fcuovcd  Krmarks  on  the  History  of  England  by  Humphrey  Old- 
tutU.  attacking  the  Walpoles'  policy.    The  assault  on  the  govem- 

'  ffulL  MSS.  Comm,,  Smart  Papers,  i.  500;  Berwick's  Mem, 
(Pcwot).  voL  bcvi  363. 

*  One's  WaipoU,  L  aoo;  Stuart  Papers,  u.  511,  and  also  446,460. 

*  HsML  MSS.  Comm..  Onstom  MSS.  515. 

*  Bofiagfafoke  to  Swift.  June  34th,  1727.    He  adds.  "  to  hanker 
s£ttr  a  court  it  bcfew  either  you  or  me. 

*Sichels  Botimgbroke,  u.  267;  Stanhope,  H  163:  Hist.  MSS. 
Cmm.,  OusUm  MSS.  516,  8th  Rep.  Pt.  III.  App.  p.  3.  This 
fnwkahle  ivident  is  diacieditcd  by  H.  Walpole  in  Letters  (ed. 
i903>.  uL  369;  bat  be  was  not  always  well  informed  concerning  his 
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ment  prompted  by  Bolingbroke  was  continued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Windhamj  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish the  alliance  between  the  Tories  and  fhe  Opposiiion  Whigs. 
The  Excise  Bill  in  1733  and  the  Septennial  Bill  in  the  following 
year  offered  opportunities  for  further  attacks  on  the  government, 
which  Bolingbroke  supported  by  a  new  series  of  papers  in  the 
Craftsman  styled  "  A  DisserUtion  on  Parties  ";  but  the  whole 
movement  collapsed  after  the  new  dections,  which  returned 
Walpole  to  power  in  1735  with  a  large  majority. 

Bolingbroke  retired  baffled  and  disappointed  from  the  fray 
to  France  in  June,  residing  principally  at  the  ch&teau  of  Argeville 
near  Fontainebleau.  He  now  wrote  his  Liters  on  (he  Study  of 
History  (printed  privately  before  his  death  and  published  in 
X752),  and  the  Trua  Use  of  Retirement.  In  1738  he  visited 
England,  became  one  of  the  leading  friends  and  advisers  of 
Fr^erick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  now  headed  the  opposition, 
and  wrote  for  the  occasion  The  Patriot  King^  which  together  with 
a  previous  essay.  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  The  State  of 
Parties  at  the  Accession  of  George  /.,  were  entrusted  to  Pope  and 
not  published.  Having  failed,  however,  to  obtain  any  share 
in  politics,  he  returned  to  France  in  1739,  and  subsequently  sold 
Dawley.  In  1743  and  1743  ^  again  visited  England  and 
quarrelled  with  Warburton.  In  1744  he  settled  fiiuUly  at  Bat- 
tersea  with  his  friend  Hugh  Hume,  3rd  end  of  Marchmont, 
and  was  present  at  Pope's  death  in  May.  The  discovery  that 
the  poet  had  printed  secretly  1500  copies  of  The  Patriot  King 
caused  him  to  publish  a  correct  version  in  1749,  and  stirred  up 
a  further  altercation  with  Warburton,  who  defended  his  friend 
against  Bolingbroke's  bitter  aspersions,  the  latter,  whose  con- 
duct was  generally  reprehended,  publishing  a  Familiar  Epistle 
to  the  most  Impudent  Man  Living.  In  1744  he  had  been  very 
busy  assisting  in  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  tiie 
new  "  broad  bottom  "  administration,  and  showed  no  sympathy 
for  the  Jacobite  expedition  in  X745.  He  recommended  the  tutor 
for  Prince  George,  afterwards  George  III.  About  x  749  he  wrote 
the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  an  unfinished  pamphlet.  Lord 
Chesterfield  records  the  last  words  heard  from  him:  "  God  who 
placed  me  here  will  do  what  He  pleases  with  me  hereafter  and 
He  knows  best  what  to  do."  He  died  on  the  x  2th  of  December 
1751,  his  wife  having  predeceased  him  in  1750.  They  were  both 
buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Battersea,  where  a  monument 
with  medallions  and  inscriptions  composed  by  Bolingbroke  was 
erected  to  their  memory. 

The  writings  and  career  of  Bolingbroke  make  a  far  weaker 
impression  upon  posterity  than  they  made  on  contemporaries. 
His  genius  and  character  were  superficial;  his  abilities  were 
exercised  upon  ephemeral  objects,  and  not  inspired  by  lasting 
or  universal  ideas.  Bute  and  George  HI.  indeed  derived  their 
i)olitical  ideas  from  The  Patriot  King,  but  the  influence  which  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  upon  Voltaire,  Gibbon  and  Burke  is 
very  problematical.  Burke  wrote  his  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society  in  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  style,  but  in  refutation  of 
his  principles;  and  in  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
he  exclaims,  "  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke,  who  ever  read  him 
through?"  Burke  denies  that  Bolingbroke's  words  left  "any 
permanent  impression  on  his  mind."  Bolingbroke's  conversation, 
described  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  "  such  a  flowing  happiness 
of  expression  that  even  his  most  familiar  conversations  if  taken 
down  in  writing  would  have  borne  the  press  without, the  least 
correction,"  his  delightful  companionship,  his  wit,  good  looks, 
and  social  qualities  which  charmed  during  his  lifetime  and  made 
firm  friendships  with  men  of  the  most  opposite  character,  can 
now  only  be  faintly  imagined.  His  most  brilliant  gift  was  his 
eloquence,  which  according  to  Swift  was  acknowledged  by  men 
of  all  factions  to  be  unrivalled.  None  of  his  great  orations  has 
survived,  a  loss  regretted  by  Pitt  more  than  that  of  the  missing 
books  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  no  art  perishes  more  completely 
^  with  its  possessor  than  that  of  oratory.  His  political  works,  in 
'  which  the  expression  is  often  splendidly  eloquent,  spirited  and 
dignified,  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  rhetorical  in  style, 
while  his  philosophical  essays  were  undertaken  with  the  chief 
object  of  displaying  his  eloquence,  and  no  characteristic  renders 
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lerious  prepamtian,  in  their  attadu  oq  metaphysics  and  tiadivgy 
and  in  their  feeble  deism  present  no  origi:iality  and  cany  00 
omviction.  Both  liinds  reflect  in  their  Voltairian  luperfidiitily 
Boiingbroke^a  Runner  of  life,  which  was  thnu^Dut  uninspired 
by  any  great  ideas  or  principles  and  thoroughly  false  and  super- 
ficial. Though  3  libertine  and  a  free-thinker,  he  had  championed 
themntbi^tedandtyrannicalhigh-churchmeaaures.  Hia diplo- 
macy had  been  subordinated  to  party  necessities.  He  had 
suppoited  by  turns  and  simultaneously  Jacobite  and  Hatiovcijan 
intirreiu.  He  had  only  conceived  the  idea  of  TU  PoItM  Kiwi 
fn  the  person  of  the  worthless  Frederick  in  order  In  sU>  up 
sedition,  while  his  eulogies  on  retirement  and  study  were  pio- 
nounced  from  an  enforced  exile.  He  only  slticked  party 
government  because  be  was  iicluded  from  it,  and  only  railed 
■t  corruption  because  it  was  the  corruption  of  hia  anugonista 
and  not  his  own.  His  public  life  preseali  none  of  those  acts  of 
devoliOD  and  self-sacrifice  which  often  redeem  a  career  char- 
actetiied  by  erron,  follies  and  even  crimes- 
One  may  deplore  his  unfortunate  history  and  wasted  genius, 
but  il  is  impossible  to  regret  his  eidusion  from  the  government 
of  Epgland.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  as  ind  Viscount 
Boliasbroke,  according  lo  the  special  remainder,  by  bis  nephew 
Frederick,  jrd  Viscount  St  John  (a  title  granted  to  Bolingbroke's 
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in  I7S1  and  1754.  and  a  life  by  Goldsmith  in  1770.  Of  the  moic 
modern  bioiraphics  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Ditt.  at  Hut.  Binf.  by 
Sir  l.«Oie  Slephen,  liqT,  by  C.  de  Remusat  in  LAnAtari  an  iSmi 
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"BOUVilR,  SIMOK  (t;Sj-^T8jD],  the  hero'of  South  Ameri^ 
Independence,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  Veneniela,  on 
the  j4thof  Jufy  1783-  His  father  was  Juan  Vicente  BoUvar  y 
Ponle,  and  bis  molficc  Maria  Conception  Paladoa  y  Sojo,  both 
eneiuela.     Boli' 
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Caracia  in  Apti]  iSlo^ 

Bi  receiveo  a  coionei  scommisaioniromilu;  revolutionary  jnnU, 
and  wasassodatedwiljj  Louis  Lopez  Mendez  in  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  Venecuela  declared  its  independence  on 
the  jtb  of  July  iSii,  and  ia  the  following  year  the  wu  con- 
menced  in  earnest  by  the  advinceaf  Montcverde  with  the  Spanish 
troops.  Bofivar  was  entmited  with  the  command  of  the  import- 
ant post  of  Puerto  Cabello,  but  not  beiiig  supported  he  had  to 
evacuate  the  place;  and  owing  to  the  miction  of  Miranda  the 
Spaniards  recoveml  thdr  hold  over  the  country. 

Like  others  of  the  revolutionists  Bolivar  took  to  fli^t,  uxl 
succeeded  in  reaching  Curacao  in  s«fcly.  He  did  not,  however. 
remain  long  in  retirement,  but  in  September  iftis,  hcariitf  of 
important  movements  in  New  Granada,  repaired  Co  Cajtagena* 
where  he  received  a  commission  to  operate  sgainst  the  Spanisfa 
troops  on  the  Magdaleni  river.  In  this  eqiedilioa  he  pmvei] 
eminently  succaiful,  driving  the  Spaniards  fium  post  to  post, 
until  arriving  at  the  confines  of  Venezuela  he  boldly  detennined 
to  enter  that  province  and  try  conclusions  with  Geiiensl  Monte- 
verde  himself.  His  troops  did  not  number  more  thsrt  500  men; 
but,  in  spile  of  many  discouragements,  he  forced  his  wmy  to 
Merida  and  Truxillo,  towns  of  some  importance  in  the  wcit  of 
Venezuela,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  popuLalktQ  lo  his 
support.  Forming  his  increased  forces  into  two  divisions,  he 
committed  the  charge  of  one  to  his  colleague  Rivaa,  asd  push- 
ing on  for  Caracas  the  capital,  issued  hia  decree  of  "  war  to  the 
death."  A  deciaive  battle  ensued  at  Lastoguaacs,  where  the 
Spanish  troops  under  Monteverde  sustained  a  oushing  defeat. 
Caracas  was  entered  in  triumph  on  the  4th  of  August  >5ij, 
and  Monteverde  took  refuge  in  Puerto  Cabello.  General  MaiiAo 
effected  the  libcrution  of  the  eastern  district  of  Venezuela,  srid 

1B14.    This  succesa  was,  however,  of  very  brief  duration.     The 
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ensued.  Bolivar  was  eventually  defeated  by  Bove 
near  Cun,  in  the  plains  of  L«  Pucrta,  and  compelled  to  embark 
forCumanawilhtheshatteredremainsofhisforces,  Caracas  waa 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  July;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1S14  the  royalists  were  again  Ihe  undisputed  mastersofVcnezucla. 
From  Curaana  Bolivar  repiired  to  Cartagena,  and  thence  to 
Tonja,  where  the  revolutionary  congress  of  New  Cnuiada  was 
sitting.  Here,  notwithstanding  his  miifonunes  and  the  efforts 
of  his  personal  enemies,  be  was  received  and  treated  vilh  fp-eat 
"      "'         "~  '  lied  him  tc 
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lie  Santa  Mnrtha  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
d  Bolivar  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Ihe  place,  la 
rr,  be  was  not  successful.  General  Morillo  having 
erwhelming  Spanish  force.  Hopeless  of  the  attempt 
lis  commission  and  embarked  for  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
;.  While  tesidij^g  there  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
a  hired  assassin,  who,  in  mistake,  murdered    his 
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pwweded  m  hb  career  of  victory,  and  before  tbe  dose  of  the 
year  had  fixed  bis  bevlquarten  at  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco. 
At  the  opening  of  the  congress  whkh  assembled  in  that  city 
oBthe  xsth  February  1819  be  submitted  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  his  views  on  government,  and  concluded  by  surrendering  his 
aathoritj  into  the  hands  of  congress.  Being,  however,  required 
to  resame  his  power,  and  retain  it  until  the  independence  of  the 
coaatry  had  been  completely  established,  he  reorganized  his 
txtt^,  and  set  out  from  Angostura,  in  order  to  cross  the 
CofdOlcras,  effect  a  junction  with  General  Santander,  who  com- 
Buaded  the  republican  force  in  New  Granada,  and  bring  their 
united  forces  into  action  against  the  common  enemy.  This  bold 
tad  oliguBal  design  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  In 
Jdy  18x9  he  entered  Tunja,  after  a  sharp  action  on  the  adjoining 
be^ts;  and  wx  the  7th  of  August  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Boyaca,  which  gave  him  immediate  possession  of  Bogota  and  all 
New  Granada. 

Ha  return  to  Angostura  was  a  sort  of  national  festival.  He 
vas  haikd  as  the  deiiveicr  and  father  of  his  country,  and  all 
saooer  of  distinctions  and  congratulations  were  heaped  upon 
kim.  Availing  himself  of  the  favourable  moment,  he  obtained 
dtt  enactment  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  X7th  of  December 
1819,  by  which  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
vere  henceforth  to  be  united  in  a  single  state,  under  his  presi- 
deacy,  by  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  seat  of 
fovenuBent  was  also  transferred  provisionally  to  Rosario  de 
Cocata,  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces,  and  Bolivar  again 
took  the  6dd.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous 
tad  best  appmnted  army  the  republicans  had  yet  assembled, 
be  gained  impcntant  advantages  over  the  Spaniards  under 
IbkriDo,  and  on  the  asth  of  November  1820  concluded  at  TnudUo 
an  armistice  of  six  months,  probably  in  the  hope  that  the  Span* 
iaxds  would  come  to  tenps,  and  that  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
Bifht  be  spared.  If  such  were  his  views,  however,  they  were 
doappoiatttL  Mocillo  was  recalled,  and  General  Torre  assumed 
the  command.  The  armistice  was  allowed  to  expire,  and  a 
Rsewal  of  the  contest  became  inevitable.  Bolivar  therefore 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow;  and  this  accord- 
in^y  he  did  at  Carabobo,  where,  encountering  Torre,  he  so 
csopletely  touted  the  Spaniards  that  the  shattered  remains  of 
tbdr  army  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
two  years  after  tibey  surrendered  to  Pacs.  The  battle  of  Cajrabobo 
aay  be  considered  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  VenezueU. 
On  the  igth  of  June  xSai  Bolivar  entered  Caracas,  and  by  the 
dose  of  the  year  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  every  part  of 
tbe  province  except  Puerto  Cabello.  The  next  step  was  to 
Kcare,  by  permanent  political  institutions,  the  independence 
•tich  had  been  so  dearly  purchased;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
joth  of  Angttst  i8ax  the  constitution  of  Colombia  was  adopted 
with  genesat  approbation,  Bolivar  himself  being  president,  and 
Santaader  vice-president. 

Utere  was,  however,  OQore  work  for  him  to  do.  The  Spaniards, 
tboQ^  espied  from  Colombia,  still  held  possession  of  the  neigh* 
bosring  piovinces  of  Ecuador  and  Peru;  and  Bolivar  determined 
to  complete  the  liberation  of  the  whole  country.  Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  marched  on  Quito  in  Ecuador. 
A  icvere  battle  was  fought  at  Pichincha,  where,  by  the  prowess 
d  Ms  colleague  Sucre,  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  and  Quito 
was  entexed  by  the  republicans  in  Jime  iSaa.  Bolivar  then 
■awi»H  upon  Lima,  which  the  royalists  evacuated  at  his 
a{)(aoach;  and  entering  the  capital  in  triumph,  he  was  invested 
with  abaofaite  power  as  dictator,  and  authorised  to  call  into 
actkn  all  the  resources  of  the  country.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
iatzigQes  of  the  republican  factions  in  Peru  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  to  Truxillo,  leaving  the  capital  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Canterac,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  occu- 
lt But  this  misfortune  proved  only  temporary.  By  June 
t824  the  liberating  army  was  completely  organized;  and  taking 
the  field  soon  after,  it  routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy.  Im- 
pnvi^  his  advantage,  Bolivar  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  6th 
of  Aagast  defeated  Canterac  on  tbe  plains  of  Junin,  after  which 
he  retttracd  to  lima,  leaving  Sucre  to  follow  the  xoyalisU  in 


their  retreat  to  Upper  Peru— an  exploit  which  the  tatter  executed 
with  equal  ability  and  success,  gaining  a  decisive  victory  at 
Ayacucho,  and  thus  completing  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish 
force.  The  possessions  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  were  now 
confined  to  the  castles  of  Callao,  which  Rodil  maintained  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  that  could  be  em- 
ployed for  their  reduction.  In  June  1825  Bdjvar  visited  Upper 
Peru,  which,  having  detached  itself  from  the  government  of 
Buenos  Aires,  was  formed  into  a  separate  state,  called  Bolivia, 
in  honour  of  the  liberator.  The  first  congress  of  the  new 
republic  assembled  in  August  1825,  when  Bolivar  was  declared 
perpetual  protector,  and  requested  to  prepare  for  it  a  constitu- 
tion of  government. 

His  care  was  now  directed  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  freed  provinces.  His  endeavours  to  satisfy  his  country- 
men in  this  respect  did  not  always  meet  with  encouragement,  and 
sometimes  exposed  him  to  slander.  In  December  1824  Bolivar 
convoked  a  constituent  congress  for  the  February  following; 
but  this  body,  taking  into  consideration  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  thought  it  proper  to  invest  htm  with  dictatorial  power 
for  anotJier  year.  His  project  of  a  constitution  for  Bolivia  was 
presented  to  the  congress  of  that  state  on  the  ajth  of  May  1826, 
accompanied  with  an  address,  in  which  he  embodied  his  opinions 
respecting  the  form  of  government  which  he  conceived  most 
expedient  for  the  newly  established  republics.  This  code,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  satisfaction.  Its  iaoaX  extraordinary  feature 
consisted  in  the  provision  for  lodging  the  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  president  for  life,  without  responsibility  and 
with  power  to  nominate  his  successor,  a  proposal  which  alarmed 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  exdted  lively  apprehensions  amongst 
the  republicans  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile;  whilst  in  Peru, 
Bolivar  was  accused  of  a  design  to  unite  into  one  state  Colombia, 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  to  render  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
confederacy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Colombia  had  taken  a  turn 
which  demanded  the  presence  of  Bolivar  in  his  own  country. 
During  his  absence  Santander  had  administered  the  government 
of  the  state  ably  and  uprightly,  and  its  independence  had  been 
recognized  by  other  countries.  But  Paea,  who  commanded  in 
Venezuela,  having  been  accused  of  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Caracas  in  the  militia,  refused  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  senate,  and  placed  himself  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  the  government,  being  «icouraged  by  a 
disaffected  party  in  the  northern  departments  who  desired 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  republic 

Accordingly,  having  entrusted  the  government  to  a  cotmdl 
nominated  by  himself,  with  Santa  Cruz  at  its  head,  Bolivar  set 
out  from  Lima  in  September  1826,  and  hastening  to  Bogota, 
arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  November.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  extraordinary  powers  which  by  the  constitution 
the  president  was  authorized  to  exercise  in  case  of  rebellion. 
After  a  short  stay  in  the  capital  he  pressed  forward  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  Venezuela,  where  matters  had  gone  much 
farther  than  he  could  have  contemplated.  On  the  31st  of 
December  he  reached  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the  following  day  he 
issued  a  decree  offering  a  general  amnesty.  He  had  then  a 
friendly  meeting  with  Paez  and  soon  after  entered  Caracas,  where 
he  fixed  his  headquarters,  in  order  to  check  the  northern  depart- 
ments, which  had  been  the  principal  theatre  of  the  disturbances. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bolivar  and  Santander  were  re-electod  to  the 
respective  offices  of  president  and  vice-president,  and  by  law  they 
should  have  qualified  as  such  in  January  1827.  In  February,  how- 
ever,BoIivar  formally  resigned  the  presidency  of  therepublic,at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  determination  to  refute  the  imputations 
of  ambition  which  had  been  so  freely  cast  upon  him,  by  retiring 
into  private  life,  and  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his 
patrimonial  estate.  Santander  combated  this  proposal,  urging 
him  to  resimie  his  station  as  constitutional  president,  and  declar- 
ing his  own  conviction  that  the  troubles  and  agitations  of  the 
country  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  authority  and  personal 
inffuence  of  the  liberator  himself.  This  view  being  confirmed 
by  a  resolution  of  congress,  although  it  was  not  a  unanimous 
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one,  Bolivar  decided  to  resume  his  functions,  and  he  repaired  to 
Bogota  to  take  the  oaths.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  he  issued 
simultaneously  three  separate  decreed  one  granting  a  general 
anmesty,  another  convoking  a  national  convention  at  Ocafla, 
and  a  third  for  est^aiblishing  constitutional  order  throughout 
Colombia.  His  arrival  was  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of 
events  in  Peru  and  the  southern  departments  which  struck  at  the 
very  foundation  of  bis  power.  Not  long  after  his  departure  from 
Lima,  the  Bolivian  code  had  been  adopted  as  the  constitution 
of  Peru,  and  Bolivar  had  been  declared  president  for  life  on  the 
9th  of  December  1826,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho. 
At  this  time  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army  was  cantoned  in  Peru, 
and  the  third  division,  stationed  at  Lima,  consisting  of  veteran 
troops  under  Lara  and  Sands,  became  distrustful  of  Bolivar's 
designs  on-  the  freedom  of  the^  republic.  Accordingly,  in  about 
six  weeks  after  the  adoption  of  Bolivar's  new  constitution,  a 
counter-revolution  in  the  government  of  Peru  was  e£Fected  by 
this  body  of  dissatisfied  veterans,  and  the  Peruvians,  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  abjured  the  Bolivian  code,  de- 
posed the  council  appointed  by  the  liberator,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  a  provisional  government  for  themselves.  After  this 
bloodless  revol\ition  the  third  division  embarked  at  Callao  on  the 
X7th  of  March  1827,  and  landed  in  the  southern  department  of 
Colombia  in  the  following  month.  Intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Bolivar  while  in  the  north  of  Colombia,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  to  march  against  the  refractory  troops,  who 
formerly  had  i^ccd  such  implicit  confidence  in  him.  But  he 
was  spared  the  necessity  of  coming  to  blows,  for  the  leaders, 
finding  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  national  executive, 
had  peaceably  submitted  to  General  Ovando.  In  the  meanwhile 
Bolivar  had  accepted  the  presidency,  and  resumed  the  functions 
belonging  to  his  official  position.  But  although  Colombia  was, 
to  all  external  appearance,  restored  to  tranquillity,  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  parties.  Bolivar  had,  no  doubt,  regained 
the  personal  confidence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  third 
division;  but  the  republican  party,  with  Santander  at  their 
head,  continued  to  regard  with  undisguised  apprehension  his 
ascendancy  over  the  army,  suspecting  him  of  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  career  of  Napoleon.  In  the  meanwhile  all  parties  looked 
anxiously  to  the  convention  of  Ocafia,  which  was  to  assemble  in 
March  1828,  for  a  decided  expression  of  the  national  wilL  The 
republicans  hoped  that  the  issue  of  its  deliberations  would  be 
favourable  to  tbcir  views;  whilst  the  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  conceal  their  conviction  that  a  stronger  and  more  per- 
manent form  of  government  was  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  latter  view  seems  to  have  prevailed.  In  virtue  of  a  decree, 
dated  Bogota,  the  27th  of  August  1828,  Bolivar  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  Colombia,  and  continued  to  exercise  it  imtil 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Marta,  on 
the  17th  of  December  1830. 

Bolivar  spent  nine-tenths  of  a  splendid  patrimony  in  the 
service  of  his  country;  and  although  he  had  for  a  considerable 
period  unlimited  control  over  the  revenues  of  three  ootmtries — 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia — ^he  died  without  a  shilling  of  public 
money  in  his  possession.  He  achieved  the  independence  of  three 
states,  and  called  forth  a  new  spirit  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  New  World.  He  purified  the  administration  of  jiistice;  he 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences;  he  fostered  natioiul  interests, 
and  he  induced  other  countries  to  recognixe  that  independence 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions. 
His  remains  were  removed  in  2842  to  Caracas,  where  a  monu* 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory;  a  statue  was  put  up  in  Bogota 
in  1846;  in  1858  the  Peruvians  followed  the  example  by  erecting 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  liberator  in  Lima;  and  in  1884  a 

statue  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Twenty-two  volumes  of  official  documents  bearing  on  Bolivar's 
career  were  officially  published  at  Caracas  in  1826-1833.  There  are 
lives  by  Larrazabal  (New  York,  1866);  Rojas  (Madnd.  1883):  and 
Ducoudray-Holstein  (Paris,  1831).  Two  volumes  of  his  corre- 
spondence were  published  in  New  York  in  x866. 

BOllVAR*  till  1908  a  department  of  Colombia,  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  £.  by  the  departments  of 
Magdalcna  and  Santander,  S.  by  Antioquia  and  S.W.  by  Cauca. 


It  has  an  area  of  27,028  sq.  m.,  composed  in  great  part  of  low, 
alluvial  plains,  densely  wooded,  but  slightly  cultivated  and 
unsuited  for  north  European  labour.  The  population,  <^timA»^ 
at  323,097  in  1899,  is  composed  largely  of  mlxjed  races;  in  sonae 
localities  the  inhabitants  of  mixed  race  are  estimated  to  constitute 
four-fifths  of  the  population.  The  capital,  Cartagena  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  was  once  the  principal  commercial  eiitrep6t  of 
Colombia.  Other  important  towns  are  BarranquiQa  and 
Mompox  (8000),  on  the  Magdalena  river,  and  Corcnal  (9000) 
and  Lorica  (10,596  in  1902),  near  the  western  coast. 

BOLfVABi,  an  inland  state  of  Venezuela,  lying  S.  of  tbe 
Orinoco  and  Apure,  with  the  Yuiuari  territory  on  tbc  E.,  tbe 
(^roni  river  forniing  the  boundary,  and  the  Axnazonas  territory 
and  Brazil  on  the  S.  Frequent  political  changes  in  Venezuela 
have  led  to  various  modifications  in  the  size  and  outlines  of  this 
state,  which  comprises  large  areas  of  uninhabited  territory.  It 
is  a  country  of  extensive  plains  {Ucnos)  covered  in  the  rainy 
season  with  nutritious  grass  which  disappears  completely  in  the 
dry  season,  and  of  great  forests  and  numerous  riven.  Its 
population  was  given  in  1894  as  135,232,  but  its  area  has  been 
laiisely  reduced  since  then.  The  capital  is  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
formerly  called  Angostura,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orinoco  about  240  m.  above  its  mouth;  pop.  r  1,686. 
Vessels  of  light  draught  easily  ascend  the  Orinoco  to  this  point, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  exports  being  cocoa, 
sugar,  cotton,  hides,  jerked  beef  and  various  forest  products. 

BOLIVIA,  an  inland  republic  of  South  America,  once  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  Peru  and  known  as  the  province 
of  Charcas,  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  the  third  largest  political 
division  of  the  continent,  and  extends,  approximatdy,  from 
9*  44'  to  22**  50'  S.  lat,  and  from  58*"  to  70"  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina, 
and  W.  by  Chile  and  Peru.  Estimates  of  area  vary  widely  and 
have  been  considerably  confused  I^y  repeated  losses  of  territory 
in  boundary  disputes  with  neighbouring  states,  and  no  figures 
can  be  given  which  nuy  not  be  changed  to  some  extent  by 
further  revisions.  Official  estimates  are  640,226  and  703,633 
sq.  m.,  but  Supan  {Die  BeuOlkerung  der  Erde,  1904)  places  It  at 
5x5,156  sq.  m. 

Boundaries. — ^The  boundary  line  between  Bolivia  and  BrazO 
has  its  origin  in  the  limits  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  deterauned  by  the  treaties  of  Madrid  and  San  Hdcf  onso 
(1750  and  1777),  which  were  modified  by  the  treaties  of  1867 
and  Z903.  Beginning  at  the  outlet  of  Bahia  Negra  Into  the 
Paraguay  river,  lat  38"  08'  35'  S.,  the  line  ascends  the  latter 
to  a^^xunt  on  the  west  bank  9  kilometres  bdow  Fort  Cotxnbra, 
thence  inland  4  kilometres  to  a  point  in  lat,  19"  45'  36'  S.  and 
long.  58°  04'  12-7'  W.,  whence  it  follows  an  irregular  course  N. 
and  E.  of  N.  to  Lakes  Mandior6,  Gaiba  or  Gahiba,  and  Uberaba, 
then  up  the  San  Matias  river  and  N.  along  the  Sierra  Ricardo 
Franco  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Verde,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guapor6.  This  part  of  the  boundary  was  turned  inland  from 
the  Paraguay  to  include,  within  Brazilian  jurisdiction.  Fort 
Coimbra,  Corumb&  and  other  settlements  on  the  west  bank,  and 
was  modified  in  1903  by  the  rettssion  of  about  1158  sq.  m.  to 
Bolivia  to  provide  better  commercial  facilities  on  the  Paraguay. 
The  line  follows  the  Verde,  Guapor(,  Mamor£  and  Madeira 
rivers  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Abuna,  in  about  lat  9*  .44'  S., 
as  determined  by  the  treaty  of  1903.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
original  colonial  frontier,  which  extended  down  the  Madeira  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  Beni  and  the  Amazon,  and  then  ran 
due  W.  to  the  Javary.  The  treaty  of  1867  djaQgea  this  starting- 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beni,  in  lat  zo"  :^'  S.,  and  designated  a 
straight  line  to  the  source  of  the  Javary  as  the  frontier,  which 
gave  toBrazilalargeareaof  territory;  but  when  thevaluablerubber 
forests  of  the  upper  Pur^  became  known  the  Brazilians  invaded 
them  and  demanded  another  modification  of  the  boundary  Jhue. 
This  was  finally  settled  in  1903  by  the  treaty  of  Petxopolis, 
which  provided  that  the  line  diould  ascend  the  Abuna  river  to 
lat  lo**  so' S.,  thence  along  that  parallel  W.  to  the  Rapirran  river 
which  is  followed  to  its  principal  source,  thence  due  W.  to  the 
Itu;iy  river  which  Is  followed  W.  to  its  soprce,  thence  to  the 
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usm  si  Bahii  Creek  wbicb  ii  tolloncd  to  the  Actf  or  Aquiry 
TTs,  tkncc  up  Ihe  Uttec  to  its  »um,  n-bencc  if  cut  of  Uie 
MbBxridiuil  niiu  direct  to  the  nth  psnlld  which  will  fonn 
tlK  hovoduT  hoe  to  the  Fenivian  [lonlier.  Thii  franttct  gave 
iboot  AOrOoo  sq-  m.  of  territoiy  to  Bnxii,  for  which  the  latter 
pw  aq  iDdcnmily  of  £7,000,000  and  about  115S  x|.  m.  of 
u-rntoiT  so  the  MiIIo  Gnsw  fiontiei.  The  boundary  with 
Pinfmj  ii  nnietlled,  but  an  uniatiBcd  treaty  of  the  ijrd  of 

tt«  Panguay  river  j  m.  northol  Fort  Olimpo  and  mnioulh-w«t 

Ci*  iS"  W.,  where  it  unites  with  the  Argentine  boundary.  The 
bmsd^ry  idlh  Chile  was  greatly  modified  by  llie  mulls  of  Ihe 
nr  of  i8;9-8].  ai  determined  by  tbe  Irealics  of  1884,  1SS6  and 
" ig  her  department  of  the  lillorsl  an    '     ~    " 


Argetitide,  Bolivian  ud  Ch3ean  baun< 


it  follow 


mnvngc,  and  ' 
ks  this  lake 


Ihe 


tioD  of  the  Oyafaua  volcano,  and  thence  in  a  sinigbt  Unc 
e  Tua  volcano,  on  tbe  frontier  of  Ihe  province  of  Tarapaci. 
1  this  point  the  line  follows  Ibe  sumoiiu  of  the  Cordillera 
ica  north  to  the  Cerro  Faquiza,  on  the  Tacna  frontier,  and 
le  Nevado  Ponarape,  near  Ihe  frontier  of  Tcni.  Thence  it 
lorlh  to  an  intcruclion  wilb  the  Dcsaguadero,  in  about 


tf  45*  S.  tat.,  fallows  thai  ri 


le  Winac 


er  diagonally  to  Hua 


Lake  Tiiit 

Ihe  nonh  shore.     From  ihii ' 
Real  through  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  del  Oro  Lo  Sui 
■     "  ■  "         ■  Apolobamba  ranges  to  the  heai 


Ibfal 
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Hcjilkiaei  del  Norte  and  a  ri(hl  of  way  across  the  provii 
TarapacL  but  Peru  protested,  and  negotiations  followed  lor  the 
ceaieaofCobija,  in  tbe  province  of  Anlofagasta.  These  nesolia- 
ticna  proved  fmitlcis,  and  in  1904  Bolivia  accepted  a  pecuniary 
ajitmBit-r  in  lieu  of  territory.  The  new  boundary  line  start* 
Ina  Uk  naiBut  ot  tbe  Sapaleri  (or  Zapalcfui),  where  Ibe 


r  the  wall 

Tambopata  or  Fando,  to  the  valley  ol  the  Madre  de  Dios,  from 
wbich  point  il  runs  due  north  lo  i)°  40*  S,  hi.,  and  nonh-west  to 
the  new  Braiilian  frontier.  Tbe  N.W.  angle  on  the  map  repre- 
leotj  the  Bolivian  claim  until  the  scttleoicnt  of  1909,  which  gave 
the  tnritoty  to  Peru, 
Pkytitpafky. — Kou|Uy  calculated,  Iwo-Gflhs  of  the  lotai  ares 
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of  Bolivia  is  comprised  within  tlie  Andean  Cordilleras  which  cross 
its  south-west  comer  and  project  cast  toward  the  Brazilian  high- 
lands in  the  form  of  a  great  obtuse  angle.  The  cordilleras,  divided 
into  two  great  parallel  chains,  with  flanking  ranges  and  spurs  to 
the  east,  reach  their  greatest  breadth  at  this  point  and  form 
the  massif  of  the  Andean  system.  It  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  parallel  ranges  enclosing  great  elevated  plateaus  broken  by 
transverse  ranges  and  deep  ravines.  North-east  of  Lake  Titicaca 
there  is  a  confused  mass  or  knot  (the  Nudo  de  Apolobamba) 
of  lofty  intersecting  ridges  which  include  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  South  America.  Below  this  mountainous  area  the 
ranges  open  out  and  enclose  extensive  plateaus.  The  western 
range,  the  Cordillera  Occidental,  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Bolivia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Chile,  closely  follows  the 
coast  outline  and  forms  the  western  rampart  of  the  great  Bolivian 
tableIa;Dd  or  dUa-planicie,  which  extends  from  the  Vilcanota 
knot  in  Peru,  south  to  the  Serrania  de  Lipez  on  the  Argentine 
frontier,  is  500  m.  long,  and  about  80  m.  broad,  and  contains 
about  40,000  sq.  m.  The  northern  part  of  this  plateau  is  com- 
monly called  the  puna\  the  southern  part,  the  "desert  of 
Lipez,"  in  character  and  appearance  is  part  of  the  great  Puna 
de  Atacama.  This  plateau  has  an  average  elevation  of  about 
1 3,650  ft.  near  Lake  Titicaca,  but  descends  about  zooo  ft.  toward 
its  southern  extremity.  It  is  a  great  lacustrine  basin  where  once 
existed  an  inland  sea  having  an  outlet  to  the  east  through  the' 
La  Paz  gorge.  The  plateau  is  bleak  and  inhospitable  in  the 
north,  barren  and  arid  toward  the  south,  containing  great  saline 
depressions  covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season,  and  broken 
by  ridges  and  peaks,  the  highest  being  the  Cerro  de  Tahua, 
I7»454  ft.  Overlooking  the  plateau  from  the  west  are  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  Pomarape  (20,505  ft.),  Parinacota  (20,918  ft), 
Sajama  (21,047),  Huallatiri  (21,654),  Lirima  (19,128),  and  the 
three  volcanic  peaks,  Oyahua  (19,226),  San  Pedro  y  Pablo 
(19,423)  and  Licancaur  (19,685).  The  eastern  rampart  of  this 
great  plateau  is  formed  by  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  which  ex- 
tends north-west  into  Peru  under  the  name  of  Carabaya,  and 
south  to  the  frontier  in  broken  ranges,  one  of  which  trends  south- 
east in  the  vicinity  of  Sucr6.  The  main  part  of  this  great  range, 
known  as  the  Cordillera  Real,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing 
mountain  masses  of  the  world,  extends  from  the  Peruvian  border 
south-east  to  the  i8th  parallel  and  exhibits  a  series  of  snow- 
crowned  peaks,  notably  the  triple-crested  Ulampu  or  Sorata 
(21,490  ft.) I  Ulimani  (Conway,  21,204),  Cacaaca  (20,571)  and 
Chachacomani  (21,434).  Of  the  ranges  extending  south  from 
the  Cordillera  Real  and  branching  out  between  the  x8th  and  X9th 
parallels,  the  more  prominent  are  the  Frailes  which  forms  the 
eastern  rampait  of  the  great  central  plateau  and  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  dq>osits,  the  Chichas  which  runs  south  from 
the  vicinity  of  Potosi  to  the  Argentine  frontier,  and  the  livichuco 
which  turns  south-cast  and  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Cachimayo  and  Pilcomayo.  The  more  prominent  peaks  in  and 
between  these  ranges  are  the  Asanaque  (16,857),  Michaga 
(17,389),  Cuzco  (17,930),  Potosi  (15,381),  Chorolque  (18,480) 
and  Tuluma  (15,584).  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great 
plateau  is  the  transverse  Serrania  de  Lipez,  the  culminating 
crest  of  which  stands  16,404  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  The  eastern 
rampart  of  the  Bolivian  highlands  comprises  two  distinct 
chains — the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba  on  the  north-east  and  the 
Sierra  de  Misiones  on  the  east.  Between  these  and  the  Cordillera 
Oriental  is  an  apparently  confused  mass  of  broken,  intersecting 
ranges,  which  on  closer  examination  are  found  to  conform  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  two  outside  ranges.  These  have  been 
deeply  cut  by  rivers,  especially  on  the  north-cast,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  heavier.  The  region  enclosed  by  these  ranges  is  extremely 
rugged  in  character,  but  it  is  esteemed  highly  for  its  fertile 
valleys  and  its  fine  climate,  and  is  called  the  "  Bolivian  Switzer- 
land." Lying  wholly  within  the  tropics,  these  mountain  masses 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  difficult  regions  of  the  world.  At  their  feet  and  in 
their  lower  valleys  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  vegetation  is 
tropical.  Above  these  arc  cool,  temperate  slopes  and  valleys, 
and  high  above  these,  bleak,  wind-swept  passes  and  snowdad 


peaks.  West  of  the  Cordillen  Oriental,  where  special  c«>DditJoaa 
prevail,  a  great  desert  plateau  stretches  entirely  across  one  ooraer 
of  the  republic.  Apart  from  the  Andean  system  there  is  a  gcoap 
of  low,  broken,  gneiss  ranges  stretching  along  the  east  aide  of 
Bdivia  among  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Mamor6  and  Goapori, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  older  Brazilian  orographic  system, 
from  which  they  have  been  separated  by  the  erosive  action  of 
water.  The^  are  known  as  the  Sierras  de  Chiquitos,  and  are 
geologically  mteresting  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  eastern 
projection  of  the  Andes.  Their  culminating  point  is  Cerro 
Codiii,  3894  ft  above  sea-levd,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
but  Uttle  more  than  ranges  of  low  wooded  hills,  having  in  general 
a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  between  the  i^ih.  and  xgth 
parallels. 

The  popular  conception  of  Bolivia  is  that  of  an  extremely 
rugged  moimtainous  country,  although  fully  three-fifths  of  it, 
including  the  Chiquitos  region,  is  composed  of  low  alluvial 
plains,  great  swamps  and  flooded  bottomlands,  and  gently 
undulating  forest  regions.  In  the  extreme  south  are  tbe-Bolivi&n 
Chaco  and  the  llanos  (open  grassy  plains)  of  Manzo,  while  above 
these  in  eastern  Chuquisaca  and  southern  Santa  Cruz  are  exten- 
sive swamps  and  low-lying  plains,subject  to  periodical  inundations 
and  of  little  value  for  agricultiual  and  pastoral  purposes.  Thcie 
are  considerable  areas  in  this'  part  of  Bolivia,  however,  which 
lie  above  the  floods  and  afford  rich  grazing  lands.  The  great 
drawback  to  this  region  is  defective  drainage;  the  streams  have 
too  sluggish  a  current  to  carry  off  the  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
Between  the  Chiquitos  sierras  and  the  Andes  are  the  Llanos  de 
Chiquitos,  which  have  a  higher  general  elevation  and  a  moi« 
diversified  surface.  North  of  this  elevation,  which  formed  the 
southern  shore  of  the  ancient  Mojos  Lake,  are  the  llanos  of 
Guarayos  and  Mojos,  occupying  an  extensive  region  traversed 
by  the  Guapor^,  San  Miguel,  Guapay,  Mamor6,  Yacuma,  Bern 
and  Madre  de  Dios  rivets  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  It 
was  once  covered  by  the  great  Mojos  Lake,  and  still  contains 
large  undrained  areas,  like  that  of  Lake  Rojoagua  (or  Roguaguado). 
It  contains  rich  agricultural  districts  and  extensive  open  plains 
where  cattle-raising  has  been  successfully  followed  since  the 
days  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  that  region.  The  lower  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  especially 'toward  the  nor^-west,  where  the  country 
is  traversed  by  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios,  'are  covered  with 
heavy  forests.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  BoUvia  and 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 

The  river-systems  of  Bolivia  fall  naturally  into  three  distinct 
regions->the  Amazon,  La  Plata  and  Central  Plateau.  The  first 
includes  the  rivers  flowing  directly  and  indirectly  into  the 
Madeira,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  together 
with  some  small  tributaries  of  the  Acr£  and  Purfis  in  the  north, 
all  of  which  form  a  drainage  baam  covering  more  than  one-h&lf 
of  the  republic.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this  system  are  the 
Mamor6  and  Beni,  which  unite  in  lat.  zo"  30'  S.  to  form  the 
Madeira.  Th<f  Mamor£,  the  upper  part  (A  which  is  called  the 
Chimor6,  rises  on  the  north-east  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Cocha- 
bamba a  little  south  of  the  Z7th  parallel,  and  follows  a  northerly 
serpentine  course  to  its  confluence  with  the  Beni,  the  greater 
part  of  which  course  is  between  the  65th  and  66di  meridians. 
The  river  has  a  length  of  about  600  m.,  fully  three-fourths  of 
which,  from  Chimor£  (935  ft.  above  sea  level)  to  the  rapids  near 
its  mouth,  passes  across  a  level  plain  and  is  navigable.  The 
prindpal  Bolivian  tributary  of  the  Mamor£,  the  Guapay  or  Grande, 
which  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  former  above  their  confluence 
and  should  be  considered  the  main  stream,  rises  in  the  Cordillera 
Oriental  east  of  Lake  Paqipa  AuUaguas,  and  flows  east  to  the 
north  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Misiones,  where  it  emerges  upon 
the  Bolivian  lowlands.  Turning  to  the  north  in  a  magnificent 
curve,  it  passes  around  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cochabamba,  skirts  the  Llanos  de  Chiquitos,  and,  turning  to  the 
north-we^t,  unites  with  the  Mamor£  at  Junta  de  los  Rios  in  about 
1^  tof  S.  lat  and  64^  40'  W.  long.  It  has  a  tortuous  course 
of  over  700  m.,  which  is  described  as  not  navigable.  The 
prindpal  tributaries  of  the  Guapay  are  the  Mizque,  Piray  or 
Sari  and  Yapacani,  the  last  rising  on  the  east  slopes  of  the 
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CordiDen  Real,  flowing  cast.by  Cochabamba  to  the  sierras  of 
tkat  naiDe  where  it  breaks  throusli  with  a  great  bend  to  the  north. 
The  other  buge  Bolivian  tiibutaries  of  the  Mamor6,  all  rising  on 
the  north-eist  flanks  ol  the  Andes,  are  the  Chapar6,  Secure, 
Muique  or  Apert  and  Yacoma,  the  last  draining  a  region  of 
hka  and  swamps  north  of  the  Sierra  Chamaya.  The  Boii  and 
in  great  aflnent,  the  Madre  de  Dios,  though  of  smaller  volume 
t&d  extent  than  the  Mamor6,  are  of  much  greater  economic 
iDportance,  owing  to  their  navigability,  the  fertility  of  the 
ttpon  they  drain,  and  the  great  forests  along  thdx  banks. 
North  of  the  Beni,  the  Abuna  flows  into  the  Madeira.  Several 
of  its  sooth  tributaries  belong  to  Bolivia.  Tie  Gttap(»€,  or 
Ikoex,  an  affluent  of  the  hbaaati,  is  the  third  large  river  of 
ths  Bolivian  drainage  basin,  but  it  rises  in  Bra^,  on  the 
scath  slopes  of  the  Sierra  dos  Flareds,  where  It  flows  in  a  great 
bead  to  the  south  and  then  west  of  north  to  the  Bolivian 
fiootier  in  14*  S.  lat.  From  this  pdnt  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mimori,  a  little  north  of  the  xath  parallel,  it  flows  in  a  north- 
«estedy  direction  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
iqnblics.  Its  Bnudtian  tributaries  are  oompacativdy  unimport- 
lat,  but  from  Bolivia  it  recdves  the  Baures  and  the  San  Miguel, 
tkotk  lisisg  in  the  Sierras  de  Chiquitos  and  flowing  north-west 
aonoss  the  Danos  to  the  Guaporfi.  The  Baures  has  one  large 
tzibotaiy,  the  Blanco,  and  the  Itonaroa  (San  Miguel)  has  its 
Gcgin  in  Lake  Coiicepd6n,  lying  among  the  west  ranges  of  the 
GUquitos  mountains  95s  ft.  above  sea-leveL 

lie  south-east  drainage  basin,  which  is  smaller  and  economic- 
aSy  ita  important  than  that  of  the  Madeira,  discharges  into  the 
Puaguay  and  extends  from  the  Sierras  de  Chiquitos  south  to 
\bt  .\igentine  frontier,  and  from  the  Cordillera  Oriental  east 
to  the  Paiagnay.  It  possesses  only  one  large  river  in  Bolivia, 
tfce  racomayo^  which  rises  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Cordillera 
Oikatal  <^)posite  the  south  end  of  Lake  Pampa  Aullaguas  and 
fl&vi  east  and  south-east  through  the  siclra  region  to  the  Bolivian 
Ooca.  It  flows  through  a  nearly  level  cquntry  with  so  sluggish 
a  ciurent  that  its  channris  are  greatly  obstructed.  Nothing 
<!e£nite  is  known  of  its  tributaries  in  the  Chaco,  but  in  the  sierra 
Rpaa  it  |Hf<  II  w  I  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  the  largest  of 
vfeidk  are  the  Cachimajro,  Mataca  and  Pilaya  or  Camblaya,  the 
fatter  fOTmed  by  the  Cotagaita  and  San  Juan.  The  Bermejo, 
«kidi  is  an  Argentine  river/  receives  one  large  tributary  from 
iU  Bofiviaa  ufrfands,  the  Tarija  or  Rio  Grande,  which  drains 
a  saull  district  south-east  of  the  Santa  Victoria  sierra.  The 
Bdhian  tributaries  of  the  upper  Paraguay  are  small  and  im- 
cnponant  The  Otuquis,  the  most  southern  of  the  group,  is 
kxmed  by  the  San  Rafael  and  Tucabaca,  which  drain  both 
lopes  of  the  Cerxo  Cochii  range;  but  is  lost  in  some  great 
aaofaes  50  m.  from  the  Paraguay.  Another  considerable  stream 
cf  this  region,  which  is  lost  in  the  great  marshy  districts  of  the 
Bcfiviaa  plain.  Is  the  Pan^Mtl,  whidi  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Stem  de  Mi^ionr^  and  flows  north-east  through  a  low 
paxD  for  about  iso  m.  untfl  lost. 

The  third  drainage  basin  is  that  of  the  great  central  plateau, 
or  dUa-plcmkU.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  lacustrine 
tzsas  in  the  world,  and  thou^  it  once  drained  eastward,  now 
ktf  00  surface  outlet.  Lake  Titicaca  receives  the  waters  of 
smni  short  streams  from  the  neighbouring  heights  and  dis- 
chaips  thrott^  the  Desagoadero,  a  ^uggish  river  flowing  south 
for  1S4  SB.  w^  a  gradually  diminishing  depth  to  Lake  Pampa 
AjQagnas  or  Foopo.  The  Desaguadero  is  navigable  for  small 
czft,  and  has  two  or  three  small  tributaries  from  the  west.  Two 
ssafi  streams  empty  into  Lake  Pampa  AuUaguas,  which  has  a 
small  outlet  in  the  Lacahahuira  flowing  west  for  60  m.  to  the 
CjEBegas  de  (salt-swamps  of)  Coipasa.  The  drainage  of  this 
eiieasrfe  <fistrict  seems  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  dry.  soil 
of  the  desert  and  by  evaporation.  In  the  extreme  south  the  Rio 
Goade  de  Lipes  is  absorbed  in  the  same  way. 

Few  of  the  Bolivian  lakes  are  at  all  well  known.  The  great 
ianiM  fine  basin  between  the  Beni  and  the  Mamor£  contains 
''Ttxil  lakes  sjod  lagoons,  two  of  them  of  large  size.  These  are 
ULe  Rogagna  whose  watera  find  their  way  into  the  Beni  through 
Kio  NcgrOk  and  the  Roguaguado  lagoon  and  marshes  which 


cover  a  large  area  of  territory  near  the  Mamor6.  The  latter  has 
an  elevation  little,  if  any,  above  the  level  of  the  Mamor€,  which 
apparently  drains  this  region,  and  its  area  has  been  estimated 
at  about  580  sq.  m.  Lake  Concepd6n,  in  the  Chiquitos  moun- 
tains,  belongs  to  this  same  hsrdrographic  area.  In  the  south-east 
there  are  several  large  shallow  lakes  whose  character  and  size 
change  with  the  season.  They  fill  slight  depressions  and  are 
caused  by  defective  drainage.  Near  the  Paraguay  there  are 
several  of  these  lakes,  partly  caused  by  obstructed  outlets,  such 
as  Bahia  Ncgra,  Ciceres,  Mandior£,  Gaiba  and  Uberaba,  some 
of  them  of  suflident  depth  to  be  navigable  by  small  craft.  Above 
the  latter  are  the  great  Xanyes  swamps,  sometimes  described 
as  a  lake.  This  region,  like  that  of  the  north,  is  subject  to 
periodiqd  inundations  in  the  summer  months  (November-March 
or  even  May),  when  extensive  areas  of  levd  country  are  flooded 
and  traffic  is  posible  only  t^  the  use  of  boats.  Thetwoprindpal 
lakes  of  the  plateau  region  are  Titicaca  and  Pampa  Aullaguas  or 
Poopo.  The  former  lies  near  the  north  end  of  the  great  Bolivian 
alta-planieie,  12,644  ft  above  sea-levd,  being  one  of  the  most 
devated  lakes  of  the  world.  It  Is  indented  with  numerous  bays 
and  coves;  its  greatest  length  is  138  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
69  m.  According  to  a  survey  made  by  Dr  M.  Nevcau-Lemaire 
{La  Geo^aphie,  ix.  p.  409,  Paris,  2904),  its  water  surface,  exdud- 
ing  islands  and  peninsulas,  is  igiiSg  sq.  m.,  and  its  greatest  depth 
is  892  ft.  The  levd  of  the  lake  rises  about  5  in.  in  summer;  the 
loss  in  winter  is  even  greater.  The  lake  bdoogs  to  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  is  navigated  by  steamers  running  between  Bolivian 
ports  and  the  Peruvian  railway  port  of  Puno.  The  outlet  of  the 
lake  is  through  the  Desaguadero  river.  It  has  several  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  bears  the  same  name  and  contains  highly 
interesting  archaeological  monimients  of  a>  prehistoric  dvilisatioh 
usually  attributed  to  the  Incas.  Lake  Pampa  Aullaguas  or 
Poopo  is  about  180  m.  south-east  of  Titicaca,  and  is  fed  prind- 
pally  by  its  outflow.  It  lies  505  ft  below  the  levd  of  Titicaca, 
which  gives  an  average  fall  for  the  Desaguadero  of  very  nearly 
a}  ft  per  mUe.  The  Pampa  Aullaguas  has  an  estimated  area  of 
386  sq.  m.,  and  has  one  large  inhabited  island.  The  lake  is 
shallow  and  the  district  about  it  is  sparsdy  populated.  Its 
outlet  is  through  the  Lacahahuira  river  into  the  Coipasa  swamp, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  outflow  is  much  less  than  the  inflow, 
showing  a  considerable  loss  by  evaporation  and  earth  absorption. 

Having  no  sea-coast,  Bolivia  has  no  seaport  except  wbat  may 
be  srantcd  in  usufruct  by  Chile. 

Ceaiofy. — ^The  eastern  ran^  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  are  formed  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks  with  granitic  and  other  intrusions;  the  Western 
Cordillera  consists  chiefly  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds,  tosjcther 
with  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  great  volcanoes;  while  the  inter- 
vening plateau  is  covered  by  freshwater  and  terrestrial  deposits 
through  which  rise  ridges  of  Palaeozoic  rock  and  of  a  series  of  red 
sandstones  and  gypsiferous  mark  of  somewhat  uncertain  age  (prob- 
abljr,  in  part  at  least,  Cretaceous).  The  Palaeozoic  beds  have  yielded 
/ossils  of  Cambrian,  Ordovician.  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  age. 
In  southern  Bolivia  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  beds  form  the  greater 

ert  of  the  eastern  Andes,  but  farther  north  the  Devonian  and 
irboniferous  are  extensively  developed,  especially  in  the  north- 
eastern ranges.  The  hills,  known  as  tne  Chiquitos,  which  rise  from 
the  plains- of  eastern  Bolivia,  are  composed  of  ancient  sedimentary 
rocks  of  unknown  age.  The  Palaeozoic  beds  are  directly  overlaid 
by  a  series  of  red  sandstones  and  gypsiferous  marls,  simflar  to  the 
formacioH  petrolifera  of  Argentina  and  Braril.  At  the  base  there  is 
frequently  a  conglomerate  or  tuff  of  porphjrricic  rocks.  Marine 
fossils  found  by  Gustav  Steinmann  in  the  middle  of  the  series  are 
said  to  indicate  an  age  not  earlier  than  the  Jurassic,  and  Stdnmann 
refen  them  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  It  is,however,  not  improbable 
that  the  series  may  represent  more  than  one  geplodcal  system.  No 
later  marine  deposits  have  been  found  dther  in  the  eastern  Andes 
or  in  the  plains  of  Bolivia,  but  freshwater  beds  of  Tertiary  and  later 
date  occupy  a  wide  area.  The  recent  deposits,  which  cover  so  large 
a  part  01  the  depression  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Cordillera,  appear  to  be  partly  of  torrential  origin,  like  the  talus-fans 
at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges  in  other  dry  regions;  but  Lakes 
Titkaca  and  Pampa  Aullaguas  (Poopo)  were  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  rather  more  extensive  than  they  are  to-day.  The  volcanoes  of 
Bolivia  lie  almost  entirdy  in  the  Western  Cordillera— the  great 
summits  of  the  eastern  range,  such  as  Illimani  and  Sorata,  being 
formed  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  with  granitic  and  other  intrusions. 
The  gold,  stiver  and  tin  of  Bolivia  occur  chiefly  in  the  PaUeozoic 
rocks  of  the  eastern  ranges.  The  copper  bdongs  mostly  to  the  red 
sandstone  series. 


ZUmaif.~Bfi]iv{i  lis  wholly  within  the  (Dtrid  nuc,  u>d 
riatloDs  io  (empomture  m  Ihcrefon  dus  to  deration,  moua- 
Q  bamni  uid  prrvaOing  windi^  llic  cotmcry  poeScocfl 
rry  gndatioD  ol  temperature,  (ram  that  of  the  trapJol  lo*- 
de  to  the  Arctic  cetd  of  the  mon-eipped  peailu  diieetly  tbovt, 
ii  vertical  unncement  of  cUmatic  loiiet  i>  modified  to  •ome 
cnt  Ocu  Chan  in  Argentiu)  by  wytng  ninftU  condition), 
ich  are  governed  by  the  hijh  mouiilila  nnget  crouing  one 
ncr  of  the  republic,  ud  also  by  the  pnvailing  winds.  The 
de  ninds  ^ve  to  S.  Bolivia  >  wet  and  diy  leaioa  limiUi  to 
.t  of  M.  Acgenclni.  Futbet  ooith,  uid  east  of  the  CoidiUen 
ental,  mini  fall  thnnighout  tb«  year,  though  the  lummei 
olhs  (November-Huch)  tn  uaualljr  dacribed  ai  the  niay 
son.  On  the  wot  aide  of  the  CordOkn,  vhlch  eitracts  the 
iiture  from  the  prevailing  eulcriy  winda,  the  elcvilcd  plateaui 
le  a  limited  rainfall  In  the  nortb,  which  dimlniahea  toward  the 
ith  until  the  lurface  becoBu*  ataolaldy  buren.  Brief  and 
ioua  rain-dotmi  aomelinua  iweep  the  noitlMfn  platan,  but 
M  are  not  frequent  and  occur  during  ■  ahoit  Maaas  only. 
-cuical  wind  lUnni  ue  Ittqueot  In  theae  hi^  dtituda. 


c  pmttr  which  iiea  betweec  __, —  ,_^  __, 

at  ceotnl  plateau  ol  Bulivto.    It  baa  but  . 

nmer  or  aslunu  and  wiUer.  Tbt  wr  la  cold  and  dry,  and  Che 
-ner  Ruiiii  b  too  ahort  for  Iht  producdoD  ol  anythliig  but 
atoa  and  barley.  The  mean  temperature  Ii  oSkdaily  estimaCFd 
u'  F.  Tht  fua  tran  taeub  from  u JOO  It.  up  to  the  mow 
ic  (aboot  17,300  ft.),  and  covm  a.  bkak-lnluiipitible  lemtory, 
abiced  only  t^  abepbcrdt  and  nuoera.  Above  tfaia  ia  tlv  region 
riemal  aiiow,  an  Arctic  lone  within  the  ttoplcL  In  geival,  Ibe 
-tropical  (auli)  and  tempente  {abam  de  nib]  cegioiv  of 
ivia  are  healthy  and  ameaU^  ban  a  plentiful  rainfall,  moderate 
iperature  in  the  iluae,  and  varied  and  abundant  producte. 


BOLIVIA  (FAUNA  AND  FLORA 

■re  widdy  dlilrfbuted.  The  amphlfia  are  wdt  npic*enied 
throughout  the  lows  Qtipical  diatricta.  AUi^tflti  arc  foond  in 
the  (ributariea  of  the  Paiaguay  and  their  1t*™*t.  lixaids  and 
turtlea  are  numeroui,  and  the  batradiiana  aiw  iqacaeuUd  bj 
aevcral  apedes.  Snakca  arc  alio  nnmcrona,  indudinf  nttle- 
anakca  and  the  great  boa-conatricton  of  the  Ajnaxou  region- 

the  moat  Intcreitfng  of  all  the  Bolivian  animals,  however,  art 
the  guanaco  (Aiulitina  immaai)  and  iti  congena*.  the  llama 
Cj4,  J^na),  alpaca  (A-fiacos)  and  vicufia  (A.  ticagna),  belon^itg 
to  the  Camclidae,  with  the  glructurc  and  hibju  of  the  Afiicia 

oui  and  not  a  level  aandy  region.  They  are  able  to  go  without 
food  and  drink  lor  long  periods,  and  Inhabit  the  uid  and  semi- 
arid  plalaui  of  the  Andes  and  the  steppes  of  PatagOfui.  The 
guanaco  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  type,  is  the  brgest  of  tin 
four,  and  has  the  ^cnteat  range  from  Peru  to  Tierra  dd  Fne^ 
The  llama  and  alpaca  were  domcslIcBted  long  Man  the  di>- 

wild  state  only.  Tlie  llama  is  used  as  a  pack  aninul  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  its  ooaiie  nxil  it  used  in  the  making  of  garmesii 
for  the  native*.  The  alpaca  is  highly  prized  for  its  fine  wocj. 
which  Is  a  staple  export  tiom  Bolivia,  but  the  animal  is  reared 
with  difficulty  and  the  product  cannot  be  largdy  incrcasoL 
Tlie  vicufia  ^so  is  celebrated  (or  Its  wool,  which  the  naiiva 
«eave  Into  beautiful  and  costly  fnnkot  (blanket  rloaks)  and 
other  wearing  appaieL  Tie  guanaco  is  hunted  for  its  >^ 
whkli,  lAen  drcMed,  maJui  an  attnctlm  ng  or  robe.     The 

thelrnumher.    There   ■       -" 
industry  In  the 

peculiarities  o(  these  Interesting  jn^marf 

Of  birds  and  insects  the  genera  and  apedei  arc  very  nmnenis 
and  interesting.  The  high  sierras  are  frequented  by  condon 
and  eagles  o(  the  largest  size,  and  the  whole  coimtry  by  the 
common  vulture,  while  the  American  ostrich  (JUta  owncmw) 
and  a  ipedes  of  large  stork  (  the  bala  ai  jabiaa,'UjcUTia  onwri- 
ctuu;  maximum  height.  S  (t, ;  spread  of  wings,  8  It.  6  in.)  inhabit 
Che  tropical  plains  and  viUeys.  Waterfowl  are  ntunenros  led 
the  forests  of  the  warm  valleys  are  filled  with  song-birds  abd 
birds  of  beautiful  plutnage.  Many  species  of  hununing-Jiitds 
are  found  even  (at  up  in  the  mountaios,  and  great  nmnbert  of 
parrots,  atat«s  and  [ouauis,  beautiful  of  (ea^er  but  hanh  el 
voice,  eidiveii  the  forests  o(  the  lowlands. 

Uke  other  South  Amoic&n  states,  Bolivia  benefited  greatly 
from  the  Introduction  of  Eunqiean  animals.  Hones,  cattle, 
sheep,  goals,  swine  and  poultry  we;e  tnlmduced,  and  arc  no* 
sources  of  food  and  wealth  to  a  large  part  of  the  piqiulatioii. 
Mules  are  used  to  a  large  extent  as  pack  animals,  but  they  sR 
imported  from  Argentina.  Sflkwotms  have  been  bred  with 
departments,  aj  '   ' 


S.lai  nd 

Jin.i_ 

roHH.— The  IndigenoM  (aona  of  Bolivia  corretponds  doiely 
that  of  the  neighbouring  diatricis  of  Argentina,  Bnuil  and 
■u.  Nnmeroua  apedes  of  monkeys  inhaUt  the  forests  ol  the 
pica]  region,  together  with  the  puma,  jaguar,  wildcat,  coati, 
<ir  or  aula,  sloth,  antJxar,  pacn  (CMldfnyi  paas)  and  capy- 
a.  A  rare  species  of  bear,  the  Urtui  snufw  (q>ecladed  bar) 
'ound  among  the  wooded  Andean  foothills.  The  chinchilla 
laoita),  also  found  in  northern  Argentina  and  ChUe.  inhabits 
colder  plateau  regions  and  It  prised  for  Ita  fur.  The  plateau 
cits  of  the  viicacha  {LapdiMm  cwisi)  and  the  widdy 
Uibuted  South  American  otter  {Lulra  paranauii)  are  also 
lied  for  tbeltddns.  The  pecaiy,  which  prefers  a  partislly  open 
intiy,  rsnge*  from  the  Chaos  to  tbt  dsuely  woaded  dtetricts 
the  north.  There  ue  two  cr  thtee  spedea  of  deer,  the  moat 
Qmon  being  the  Urge  msrsfa  deer  of  the  Chaco;  but  the  deer 
lUm,  ferret  andthunk 


dtude  the  flora  of  Bolivia 
scanty  Arctic  vegetatiOB 
It  tropical  forests  of  the 


whoever  the  conditions  are  favourable  for 

Fidfi.— Owing  to  the  diven 
represents  every  climatic  rone 
of  the  [oFty  Cordilleras  to  th 
Amason  basin.  Between  the 
tAble  life  is  Bj 

Bolivia  has  be  ^  - 

republics,  however,  because  of  the  InacccsBibility  of  these  inland 
tenons.  Among  the  more  important  productions,  the  potato. 
OCA  [Oxatis  titinrosa),  quinoa  {Ckenopodinm  fwuua)  and  some 
ciHirse  grasses  characterise  the  puna  region,  while  barley,  an 
eiodc,  Is  widely  grown  for  fodder.  Indian  omi  was  cultivated 
in  the  temperate  and  warm  re^ona  long  before  the  advent  of 
Europeans,  who  introduced  wheat,  rye.  oats,  beans,  pease  and 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Old  Worid,  lor  emch  of  which  a 
favourable  soil  and  dimate  was  easily  fonnd.  In  the  sub-tropicil 
and  tn^cal  lonCB  the  Indigenoui  plants  are  the  nrect  potato, 
onaava  (ifaiikW  rUHinma  snd  it.  aift),  peauints,  pine- 
tpplB,  guava,  chirimoya  (ifiwu  tlieriwulia),  pawpaw  (Covi 
fofayil,  iptcaaaida  {Ce^udiii,  aampariUa,  vanilla,  falie 
jalap  {UuiAilU  3(^pa),  copaiba,  tola  (tfyrmjiiM  lalm^tnm). 
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nklbct-pndiooBg  ttccs^  dycwoods,  cotton  snd  ft  greftt  nuinbcr  of 
bcaotifol  hanhroods,  sudi  as  jacanadi,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
qtiebndiOfOoio,  cedar,  walnut,  &c.  Among  the  fruits  many  of  the 
most  oommon  are  exotics,  as  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  fig,  date, 
grape,  &c,  while  others,  as  the  banana,  cajQ  or  cashew  (Ana' 
cerdimm  ccddtmieU)  and  aguac&te  avocado  or  alligator  pear,  have 
X  dcpoted  origin.  G>ca,  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of 
the  oountiy,  is  cultivated  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
a  an  altitude  of  5000  to  6000  ft,  where  the  temperature  is 
Bcifarm  and  frosts  are  unknown.  Quina  or  calisaya  is  a  natural 
product  <A  the  eastern  Andes,  and  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  3000 
to  9000  f L  above  sea-leveL  The  calisaya  trees  of  Bolivia  rank 
taoag  the  best,  and  their  bark  forms  an  important  item  in  her 
iomga  trade.  The  destructive  methods  of  collecting  the  bark 
vx  steadily  ««tnmt«Mng  the  natural  sources  of  supply,  and 
dpenmcnts  in  cinchona  cultivation  were  undertaken  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 
Tlie  most  important  of  the  indigenous  forest  products,  however, 
is  nibber,  derived  principally  from  the  Hetea  guayanensis  (var. 
tnsHiemsis),  growing  along  the  river  courses  in  the  yungas 
npoes  of  the  north,  thou^  maniioba  rubber  is  also  obtained 
ircm  Mamikot  Cbuiorii  on  the  drier  uplands.  Among  the 
oBtics,  sugar-cauie,  rice  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  warm 
dsiiicts. 

P^p^ctiam. — ^The  population  of  Bolivia  is  composed  of  Indians, 
rnri<ians  of  European  origin,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  races, 
paenHy  described  as  wuslaos.  There  is  also  a  very  small 
peicentzge  of  Africans,  descendants  of  the  negro  slaves  introduced 
J3  coboial  times.  A  roughly-taken  census  of  1900  gives  the 
total  population  as  1,816,371,  including  the  Litoral  department, 
B9V  bdoQging  to  Chile  (49,820),  and  estimates  the  number  of  wild 
ladiass  of  ^ht  forest  regions  at  9r,ooo.  Of  this  total,  50'7  % 
vcfc  dassed  as  Indians,  13*8  %  as  whites,  36*8  %  as  mesHios, 
0-3  %  as  negroes,  and  9*4  %  as  unknown.  In  1904  an  official  esti- 
mate made  the  population  3,281^41 5,  also  indud^ 
tke  Litocd  (59,784),  but  of  course  all  census  returns 
tad  estimates  in  such  a  country  are  subject  to 
Baay  aBowanoes.  The  Indian  population  (920,860) 
is  hzsely  composed  of  the  so-<^Ued  dvilisied  triba 
«f  the  Andes,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
latksality  rakd  by  the  Incas,  and  of  those  of  the 
Kojos  and  Chiquitas  re^ns,  which  were  organised 
isto  indastrial  communities  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
iTth  omtury.  The  former,  which  are  chiefly 
AvBixfts  south  of  the  htitode  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
tttaiaed  a  ooostdaable  degree  of  dvilization 
before  the  discovery  of  America  and  have  been  in 
daier  contact  with  Europeans  than  the  other  tribes 
cf  Bofivia.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
thdr  «aiditM«  has  been  improved  under  these  influences. 
The  Jfc^oa  and  Chiquitos  tribes,  also,  have  been  less  pros- 
pao«  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  but  they  have 
RBsiaed  together  in  orgsnized  commimities,  and  have 
fofctwid  the  industries  and  preserved  the  religion  taught  them 
as  ^1  as  cxrcnmstances  permitted.  Both  these  groups  of 
ladoBs  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  form  an  important 
hboQimg  element.  They  are  addicted  to  the  excessive  use 
of  cbec  (a  native  beer  made  from  Indian  com),  and  have 
Ittle  or  no  ambition  to  improve  their  condition,  but  this 
=27  be  attribnted  in  part  to  their  profound  ignorance  and  to 
tbe  state  of  peonage  in  which  they  are  held.  Inhabiting  the 
scdhem  part  of  the  Bolivian  plain  are  the  Chiriguanos,  a 
'inicbtd  tribe  of  the  Guarani  race  which  drifted  westward  to 
tbe  Tidoity  4rf  the  Andes  long  ago.  They  are  of  a  superior 
;'iy^kal  and  mental  type,  and  have  made  noteworthy  progress 
*9iiaid  dviHatkm.s  Tliey  are  agriculturists  and  stock-ratscrs 
ted  have  the  reputation  of  being  peaceable  and  industrious. 
The  WTMinfng  native  tribes  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
Wve  made  Ettfe  progress,  and  their  number  is  said  to  be  decreasing 
(aotwithstaiiding  the  favourable  climatic  conditions  under  which 
acstof  ttekn  Kvc)  because  of  unsanitary  and  intemperate  habits, 
>ad  lor  other  erases  not  weU  understood,  one  being  the  custom 


noticed  by  early  travellers  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  La 
Plata  region  of  avoiding  the  rearing  of  children.  (See  Southey's 
History  of  BratS,  iii.  pp.  402,  673.)  Of  the  wild  Indians  very 
little  is  known  in  regard  to  dUier  numbers  or  customs. 

The  white  population  (231,088)  is  descended  in  great  part 
from  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  who  entered  the  country  in 
search  of  minenU  wealth.  To  these  have  been  added  a  small 
number  of  Spanish  Americans  from  ndghbourtng  republics  and 
some  Portuguese  Americans  from  BradL  There  has  been  no 
direct  inmiigration  from  Europe,  though  Europeans  of  various 
nationalities  have  found  their  way  into  the  country  and  settled 
there  as  miners  or  traders.  The  percentage  of  whites  therefore 
does  not  increase  as  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  cannot  until 
means  are  fotmd  to  promote  European  imnugration. 

The  mestizos  (486,018)  aro  less  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but 
outnumber  the  whites  by  more  than  two  to  one.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  mestisos  elsewhere  that  they  inherit  the  vices  of  both  races 
and  the  virtues  of  ndther.  Yet,  with  a  decreasing  Indian 
population,  and  with  a  white  population  wanting  in  energy, 
barely  able  to  hold  its  own  and  comprising  only  one-eighth  of 
the  total,  the  future  of  Bolivia  mainly  depends  on  them.  As  a 
rule  they  are  ignorant,  unprogressive  and  apathetic,  intensely 
superstitious,  cruel  and  intemperate,  though  individual  strong 
characters  have  been  produced.  It  may  be  that  education  and 
experience  will  develop  the  mesHtos  into  a  vigorous  progressive 
nationality,  but  the  first  century  of  self-government  can  hardly 
besaid  to  have  given  much  promise  of  such  a  result. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — ^The  republic  is  divided  into  eight 
departments  and  one  territory,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
54  provinces,  4x5  cantons,  333  vice-cantons,  18  missions  and 
one  colony.  The  names,  areas  and  populations  of  the  depart- 
ments, with  their  capitals,  according  to  the  census  of  r9oo,  to 
which  corrections  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  loss  of  territory 
to  Brazil  in  r903,  are  as  follows: — 


Department. 

Area  sq.  ra. 

from  Ofiicial 

Souices. 

Population 
X900.* 

Capitals. 

Population 
1900. 

UPaz      .     .     .     . 
ElBeni     .     .     .     . 
Oruro  .     •     .     •     . 
Cochabamba  .     .     . 
Santa  Cruz    .     .     . 

rocon  ,,9,0 
Chuquisaca    .     .     . 

Tarija 

Nat.  Territory     .     . 

53.777 

I03.IXI 

I9.«37 

33,338 
141.368 

48.801 
36418 

33.036 

193.360 

445.6x6 

33,180 

86.081 

338,163 

309,593 

335.615 

103387 
31.883 

UPaz 

Trinidad 

Oruro 

Cochabamba 

SanuCruzde 

la  Sierra 
Potosi 
Sucr6 
TarUa 

54.713 
3,550 

im 

15.874 

30,910 

30,967 

6.980 

640,336 

1.766,451 

The  total  area  according  to  (jotha  computations,  with  correc- 
tions for  loss  of  territory  to  Brazil  in  1903,  is  515, r  56  sq.  m. 

There  are  no  populous  towns  other  than  the  provincial  capitals 
above  enumerated.  Four  of  these  capitals — ^Sucr£  or  Chuquisaca, 
La  Paz,  Cochabamba  and  Oruro — have  served  as  the  national 
capital,  and  Sucr6  was  chosen,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1898 
the  capital  was  at  La  Paz,  which  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
and  is  more  accessible  than  Sucr6.  Among  the  smaller  towns 
prominent  because  of  an  industry  or  commerdal  position,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Huanchaca  mining  centre  of  Pulacayo  (pop. 
6512),  where  3200  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  suHace 
works  of  this  great  silver  mining  company;  Uyuni  (pop.  zsS?). 
the  junction  of  the  Pulacayo  branch  with  the  Antofagasta  and 
Oruro  railway,  and  also  the  converging  point  for  several  important 
highways  and  projected  railways;  and  Tupiza  (pop.  1644),  a 
commerdal  and  mining  centre  near  the  Argentine  frontier,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Argentine  railway  extension  into  Bolivia. 
All  these  towns  are  in  the  department  of  Potosi.  Viacha  (pop. 
1670),  a  small  station  on  the  railway  from  Guaqui  to  Alto  de  La 
Paz,  14  m.  from  the  latter,  is  the  storting  point  of  an  important 
projected  railway  to  Oruro.    In  the  department  of  Cochabamba, 

*  The  figures  for  population  include  a  5  %  addition  f or  oroianoni* 
sundry  corrections  and  the  estimated  number  of  wild  Indians. 
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Tarata  (4681)  and  Totora  (3501)  are  two  important  trading 
centres,  and  in  the  department  of  Santa  Crtiz,  Ascensi6n  (pop. 
4784)  is  a  large  mission  station  in  the  Chiquitos  hills. 

Communicaiions. — Under  a  treaty  with  Brazil  in  1903  and  with 
Chile  in  1904  (ratified  1905)  provisions  were  made  for  railway 
construction  in  Bolivia  to  bring  this  isolated  region  into  more 
efifective  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Brazil  agreed 
to  construct  a  railway  -around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  (about 
x8o  m.  long)  to  give  north-eastern  Bolivia  access  to  the  Amazon, 
and  paid  down  £3,000,000  in  cash  which  Bolivia  was  to  expend 
on  railway  construction  within  her  own  territory.  Chile  also 
agreed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  295  m.  (the 
Bolivian  section  becoming  the  property  of  Bolivia  fifteen  years 
after  completion),  and  to  pay  the  interest  (not  over  5%)  which 
Bolivia  might  guarantee  on  the  capital  invested  in  certain  in- 
terior railways  if  constructed  within  thirty  years,  providing  these 
interest  payments  should  not  exceed  £xoo,ooo  a  year,  nor  exceed 
£x,6oo,oooin  the  aggregeite.  Argentina  had  already  undertaken 
to  extend  her  northern  railway  from  Jujuy  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier  town  of  Tupiza,  and  the  Peruvian  Corporation  had 
constructed  for  the  Bdivian  government  a  short  line  (54  m.  long) 
from  Gua'qui,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  to  Alto  de  La  Paz,  which  is 
connected  with  the  city  of  La.  Paz,  1493  ft.  below,  by  an  electric 
line  5  m.  long.  This  line  gives  La  Paz  access  to  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Mollendo,  496  m.  distant,  and  promises  in  time  to  give 
it  railway  commimication  with  Cuzco.  Rivaby  for  the  control 
of  her  trade,  therefore,  promises  to  give  Bolivia  the  nulways 
needed  for  the  development  of  her  resources.  Up  to  1903  the 
only  railways  in  Bolivia  were  the  AntofagasU  and  Oruro  line, 
with  a  total  length  of  574  m.,  of  which  350  m.  are  within  Bolivian 
territory,  a  private  branch  of  that  line  (26  m.  long)  running  to 
the  Pulacayo  mines,  and  the  line  (54  m.  long)  from  Guaqui  to 
Alto  de  La  Pas— a  total  of  only  430  m.  As  a  result  of  her  war 
with  Chile  in  1878-^81,  the  railways  (282  m.  long)  of  her  Litoral 
department  passed  under  Chilean  control.  Lines  were  in  1907 
projected  from  La  Paz  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Beni,  from 
La.P^  to  Cochabamba,  from  Viacha  to  Oruro,  from  Uyuni  to 
Potosi  and  Sucr6,  from  Uyuni  to  Tupiza,  and  from  Arica  to  La 
Paz  via  Corocoro.  The  central  northern  line  of  the  Argentine 
government  was  completed  to  the  Bolivian  frontier  in  1908,  find 
this  line  was  designed  to  extend  to  Tupiza.  The  undertaking 
of  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  by  the  Chilean  government,  also,  was 
an  important  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
situation  in  Bolivia.  Both  these  lines  offer  the  country  new 
outlets  for  its  products. 

Public  highways  have  been  constructed  between  the  large 
cities  and  to  some  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  subsidized  stage 
coaches  are  run  on  some  of  them.  The  roads  are  rough  and  at 
times  almost  impassable,  however,  and  the  river  crossing 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  large  cities  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  telegraph  lines  and  are  in  commimication  with  the 
outside  worid  throu^  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru.  Telegraph  ser- 
vice dates  from  i88o,  and  in  1904  there  were  31x5  m.  in  operation, 
of  which  X936  belonged  to  the  state  and  XX79  to  private  corpora- 
tions. The  latter  includes  the  lines  belonging  to  the  AntofagasU 
and  Oruro  railway,  which  are  partly  withhi  Chilean  territory. 
Bolivia  is  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union,  and  has 
parcel  and  money  order  conventions  with  some  foreign  countries. 
Special  agreements  have  been  made,  also,  with  Argentina,  Chile 
and  Peru  for  the  transmission  of  the  Bolivian  foreign  mails. 

The  loss  of  her  maritime  department  has  left  Bolivia  with  no 
other  ports  than  those  of  Lake  Titicaca  (especially  Guaqui,  or 
Huaqui,  which  trades  with  the  Peruvian  port  of  Puno),  and  those 
of  the  Madeira  and  Paraguay  rivers  and  their  afiSuents.  As 
none  of  these  can  be  reached  without  transhipment  in  foreign 
territory,  the  cost  of  transport  is  increased,  and  her  neighbours 
are  enabled  to  exclude  Bolivia  from  direct  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  An  exception  formerly  existed  at  Puerto 
Acr6,  on  the  Acr6  river,  to  which  ocean-going,  steamers  could 
ascend  from  Par&,  but  Brazil  first  closed  the  Puriis  and  Acr6 
rivers  to  foreign  vessels  seeking  this  port,  and  then  under  a 
treaty  of  1903  acquired  possession  of  the  port  and  adjacent 


territory.  Since  then  Bolivia's  outlet  to  the  Amason  is  restricied 
to  the  Madeira  river,  the  navigation  6L  which  is  interrupted  by  a 
series  of  falls  before  Bolivian  territory  is  reached.  The  Bolivian 
port  of  entry  for  this  trade,  Villa  Bella,  is  situated  above  the 
falls  of  the  Madeira  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beni  and  Mamori, 
and  is  reached  from  the  lower  river  by  a  long  and  costly  posta^ 
It  is  also  shut  off  frOm  the  navigable  rivers  above  by  the  falls 
of  the  Beni  and  Mamorl  The  railway  to  be  buSt  by  Brazil 
will  remedy  this  unfavourable  situation,  will  afford  a  better 
outlet  for  north-eastern  Bolivia,  and  should  promote  a  more 
rapid  development  of  that  region,  which  is  covered  with  an 
admirable  system  of  navigaUe  rivers  above  the  falls  <rf  the  Beni 
and  Mamorf.  Connected  with  the  upper  Paraguay  are  Puerto 
Pacheco  on  Bahia  Negra,  Puerto  Suarez  (about  x6oo  m.  from 
Buenos  Aires  by  river),  on  Lake  C&ceres,  throu|^  which  pass» 
the  bulk  of  Bolivian  trade  in  that  direction,  and  Puerto  Quijarro, 
on  Lake  Gaiba,  a  projected  port  said  to  be  more  accessiUc  than 
any  other  in  this  regioxL  Whenever  the  trade  of  sotithem  Bolivia 
becomes  important  enough  to  warrant  the  eiqxnse  of  opening  a 
navigable  channel  in  the  Pilcomayo,  direct  river  conununica- 
tion  with  Buencs  Aires  and  Montevideo  will  be  possible. 

Industries, — Stock-raising  was  one  of  the  earliest  industries 
of  the  country  after  that  of  mining.  Horses,  formerly  success- 
fully raised  in  certain  parts  of  the  north,  have  not  flourished 
there  since  the  introduction  of  a  pesU  imta  Brazil,  but  some  are 
now  raised  in  Lei  Paz  and  other  departments  of  the  temperate 
region.  The  Jesuit  founders  of  the  Mojos  niissions  took  cattle 
with  them  when  they  entered  that  region  to  labour  among  the 
Indians,  with  the  result  that  the  Mojos  and  Chiquitos  llanos 
were  soon  well  stocked,  and  have  since  afforded  an  unfailing 
supply  of  beef  for  the  neighbouring  inland  markets.  Their 
inaccessibility  and  the  costs  of  transportation  have  prevented 
a  development  of  the  industry  and  a  consequent  improvement 
in  stock,  but  the  persistency  of  the  industry  under  conditions 
so  unfavourable  is  evidence  that  the  soil  and  dimate  are  suited 
to  its  requirements.  Farther  south  the  llanos  of  Chuquisaca 
and^Tarija  also  sustain  large  herds  of  cattle  on  the  more  elevated 
districts,  and  on  the  well-watered  plains  of  the  Chacow  There  are 
small  districts  in  La  Paz,  Potosi  and  Cochabamba,  also,  where 
cattle  are  raised.  Apart  from  the  cattle  driven  into  the  mining 
districts  for  consumption,  a  number  of  satadaros  are  employed 
in  (weparing  (usually  salting  and  sun-drying)  beef  for  the  home 
markets.  The  hides  are  exported.  Goats  are  raised  in  the  warm 
and  temperate  re^ons,  and  sheep  for  their  wool  in  the  Utter. 
On  the  higher  and  colder  plateaus  much  attention  is  fiven  to 
the  breeding  of  llamas  and  alpacas.  Another  industry  of  a 
different  character  is  that  of  breeding  the  fur-bearing  chhtchilla 
(C.  laniger),  which  is  a  native  of  the  higher  plateaus.  The 
Bolivian  goveniment  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  live 
animals  and  is  encouraging  their  production. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  republic  are  varied  and  of 
great  value,  but  their  development  has  been  slow  and  heutating. 
The  cultivation  of  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  temperate 
and  warm  valleys  of  the  Andes  followed  closely  the  mining 
settlements.  Sugar-cane  also  was  introduced  at  an  eariy  date, 
but  as  the  demand  for  sugar  was  limited  the  product  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  rum,  which  is  the  principal  object 
of  cane  cultivation  in  Bolivia  to-day.  The  dimatic  conditiois 
are  highly  favourable  for  this  product  in  eastern  Bolivia,  but 
it  is  heavily  taxed  and  is  restricted  to  a  small  home  market 
Rice  is  aix>ther  exotic  grown  in  the  tropical  districts  of  eastern 
Bolivia,  but  the  q.uantity  produced  is  far  from  sufficient  to  meet 
local  requirements.  Tobacco  of  a  fair  quah'ty  is  produced  in 
the  warm  regions  of  the  east,  including  the  yungas  valleys  ol 
La  Paz  and  Cochabamba;  cadU>  of  a  superior  grade  is  grown 
m  the  department  of  Beni,  where  large  orchards  were  i^anttd 
at  the  missions,  and  also  in  the  warm  Andean  valleys  of  La  Paz 
and  Cochabamba;  and  coffee  of  the  best  flavour  is  grown  in 
some  of  the  warmer  districts  of  the  eastern  Andes.  The  two 
indigenous  products  which  receive  most  attention,  perhaps,  axe 
those  of  quinoa  and  coca.  QuiiK>a  is  grown  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  a  staple  article  of  food  among  the  natives.    Coca  is  highly 
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esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  masticate  the  leaf,  aod  is  also  an 
tftide  ol  export  for  medidnal  purposes.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
Tited  in  the  departments  of  Cochabamba  and  La  Paz,  especially 
ID  the  province  of  Ymigas. 

In  the  exploitation  of  her  forest  products,  however,  are  to  be 
{rand  the  industries  that  yield  the  greatest  immediate  pro5t  to 
BoBia.  The  most  prominent  and  profitable  of  .these  is  that  of 
nibber-coOectin&  which  was  begun  in  Bolivia  between  1880  and 
2S90,  and  which  reached  a  registered  annual  output  of  nearly 
3§oo  metric  tons  just  before  Bolivia's  best  rubber  forests  were 
tansfened  to  Braadl  in  1903.  There  still  remain  extensive  areas 
d  forest  on  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios  in  which  the  rubber- 
pfodudng  Hevea  is  to  be  found.  Although  representing  less 
value  in  the  aggregate,  the  collecting  of  dndiona  bark  is  one  of 
the  d(kst  forest  industries  of  Bolivia,  which  is  said  still  to  have 
hrge  areas  ol  virgin  forest  to  draw  upon.  The  Bolivian  pro- 
duct is  of  the  bc^  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  quimne 
solphate  which  it  yields.  The  industry  is  destructive  in  method, 
lad  the  area  of  dnchona  forests  is  steadily  diminishing.  Many 
other  Bdivian  plants  are  commercially  valuable,  and  organized 
iodiBtzy  and  trade  in  them  will  certainly  be  profitable. 

The  industrial  activities  of  the  Bolivian  people  are  still  of  a 
very  primitive  character.  An  act  was  passed  in  1894  authorizing 
the  government  to  o£fer  premiums  and  grant  advantageous 
mnrrwiorw  for  the  development  of  Manufacturing  industries, 
eqxdaUy  in  sugar  production,  but  conditions  have  not  been 
(ivourafale  and  the  results  have  been  disappointing.  Spinning 
lad  veaving  are  carried  on  among  the  people  as  a  household 
occopatwQ,  and  fabrics  are  made  of  an  exceptionally  substantial 
character.  It  is  not  una>mmon  to  see  the  natives  busily  twirling 
tktr  fude  spindles  as  th^  follow  their  troops  of  pack  animals 
of«r  rou^  mountain  toads,  and  the  yam  produced  is  woven 
ioio  cfa>th  in  their  own  houses  on  rough  Span^  looms  of  colonial 
patlerss.  Not  only  is  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  garments  made 
B  this  manner  from  the  fleece  of  the  llama,  but  cotton  and 
vooQen  goods  of  a  serviceable  character  are  manufactured,  and 
stm  finer  fabrics  are  woven  from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  and 
vknfia,  sometimes  mixed  with  silk  or  lamb's  wool.  The  Indian 
vcoen  are  expert  weavers,  and  their  handiwork  often  commands 
ki^  prices.  In  the  Mojos  and  Chiquitos  districts  the  natives 
«tie  taught  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  weave  an  excellent 
oxton  doth,  and  the  industry  still  exists.  Cashmere,  baize, 
vaterpfoof  fonckos  of  fine  wool  and  silk,  and  many  other  fabrics 
ire  Blade  by  the  Indians  of  the  Andean  departments.  They  are 
s^fOed  in  the  use  of  dyes,  and  the  Indian  women  pride  themselves 
OB  a  large  number  of  finely-woven,  brilliantly-coloured  petticoats. 
Taoniog  and  saddlery  are  carried  on  by  the  natives  with  primitive 
atthods^  but  with  excellent  rtsults.  They  are  skilful  in  the 
preparation  of  lap  robes  and  rugs  from  the  skins  of  the  alpaca 
isdvicnfia.  The  home  markets  are  supplied,  by  native  industry, 
vitb  dgais  and  cigarettes,  soap,  candles,  hats,  gloves,  starch, 
cheese  and  pottery.  Sugar  is  stiU  made  in  the  old  way,  and  there 
a  a  imall  production  of  wine  and  silk  in  certain  districts.  No 
ceontry  is  better  supplied  with  water  power,  and  dectric  lighting 
sad  dectric  power  plants  have  been  established  at  La  Paz. 

Cswumene, — The  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  is  comparativdy 
ttaaportant,  but  the  statistical  returns  are  incomplete  and  un- 
qtwfactory;  the  imports  of  1904  aggregated  only  £i,734iS5z 
a  Tihie,  and  the  exports  only  £1,851,758.  The  imports  con- 
asted  of  cottons,  woollens,  live-stock,  provisions,  hardware  and 
cachiaery,  wines,  prints  and  dothing.  The  prindpal  exports 
were  (in  1903)  sQva  and  its  ores  (£636,743),  tin  and  its  ores 
^1,039,298).  copper  ores  (£1571609),  bismuth  (£16,354),  other 
aiafrals(£ao,»48),rubber  (£360,559),  coca  (£38,907),  anddncbona 
(£9197) — ^total  exports,  £2,453,638. '  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  correctly  represent  the  aggregates  of  Bolivian  trade,  as 
her  imports  and  exports  passing  through  Antofagasta,  Arica 
1^  Mollmdo  are  to  a  large  extent  credited  to  Chile  and  Peru. 
^  impOTt  trade  of  Bolivia  is  restricted  by  the  poverty  of  the 
peopk.  The  geographical  position  limits  the  exports  to  mineral, 
fiavot  and  aome  pastoral  products,owing  to  cost  of  transportation 
ttd  the  tariib  of  neighbouring  countries. 
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GavemmmU. — ^The  government  of  Bolivia  is  a  "  unitarian  "  or 
centraHzefl  republic,  representative  in  form,  but  autocratic  in 
some  important  particulars.  The  constitution  in  force  (1908) 
was  adopted  on  the  28th  of  October  1880,  and  is  a  modd  in  form 
and  profession.  The  executive  branch  of  the.  government  is 
presided  over  by  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  who  are 
dected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  are 
not  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  next  succeeding  term.  The 
president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers  of  state,  viz.: 
fordgn  relations  and  worship;  finance  and  industry;  interior 
and  fomcnto;  justice  and  public  instruction;  war  and  coloniza- 
tion. Every  executive  act  miist  be  countersigned  by  a  minister 
of  state^  who  is  hdd  responsible  for  its  character  and  enforcement, 
and  may  be  prosecute4  before  the  supreme  court  for  its  illegality 
and  effects.  The  legisUtiye  branch  is  represented  by  a  nationd 
congress  of  two  houses — a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  16  members,  two  from  each  depart- 
ment, who  are  dected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  a  p<Jriod  of  six 
years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  composed  of  73  members,  who  are  dected  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  In  impeachment 
triak  the  Chamber  prosecutes  and  the  Seiuite  sits  as  a  court,  as 
in  the  United  States.  Ope  of  the  duties  of  the  Chamber  is  to 
elect  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Congress  meets  annually 
and  its  sessions  are  for  dxty  days,  which  may  be  extended  to 
ninety  days.  The  chambers  have  separate  and  concurrent  powers 
defined  by  the  constitution.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by 
all  male  dtizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  if  sin^e,  and 
ei^teen  years,  or  over,  if  married,  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
own  real  estate  or  have  an  income  of  too  bolivianos  a  year, 
said  income  not  to  be  compensation  for  services  as  a  servant. 
The  dectoral  body  is  therefore  small,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a 
political  oligarchy  which  practically  rules  the  country,  no  matter 
which  party  is  in  power. 

The  Bolivian  judiciary  consists  of  a  national  supreme  court, 
eight  superior  district  courts,  lower  district  courts,  tLoAjunados 
deinstruccidn  for  the  investigation  and  preparation  of  cases. 
The  corregidares  and  alcaldes  also  exercise  tiie  functions  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  cantons  and  rural  districts.  The 
supreme  court  is  composed  of  seven  justices  dected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  lists  of  three  names  for  each  seat  sent 
in  by  the  Senate.  A  justice  can  be  removed  only  by  impeach- 
ment proceedings  before  the  Senate. 

The  supreme  administration  in  each  department  is  vested  in  a 
prefect  appointed  by  and  responsible  solely  to  the  pfesidenL 
As  the  prefect  has  the  appointment  of  subordinate  department 
officials,  induding  the  alcaldes^  the  authority  of  the  national 
executive  reaches  every  hamlet  in  the  republic,  and  may  easily 
become  autocratic.  There  are  no  legislative  assemblies  in  the 
departments,  and  their  government  rests  with  the  national 
executive  and  congress.  Subordinate  to  the  prefects  are  the  sub- 
prefects  in  the  provinces,  the  carregidores  in  the  cantons  and 
the  alcaldes  in  the  rural  districts — all  appointed  offidals.  The 
national  territory  adjacent  to  Brazil  and  Peru  is  governed  by  two 
delegados  nacionales,  ai^>ointees  of  the  president.  The  depart- 
ment capitals  arc  provided  with  munidpal  coimdls  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  certain  local  affairs,  and  over  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  some  of  the  highways. 

Army. — ^The  military  forces  of  the  republic  in  1905  induded 
3890  regulars  and  an  enrolled  force  of  80,000  men,  divided  into  a 
first  reserve  of  30,000,  a  second  reserve  of  40,000,  and  10,000 
territorial  guards.  The  enrolled  force  is,  however,  both  un* 
organized  and  imarmed.  The  strength  of  the  army  is  fixed  in 
each  year's  budget.  That  for  1903  consisted  of  3933  officers  and 
men,  of  which  375  were  commissioned  and  558  non-commissioned 
officers,  181  musicians,  and  only  1906  rank  and  file.  A  conscrip- 
tion law  of  1894  provides  for  a  compulsory  military  service 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years,  with  two 
years'  actual  service  in  the  regulars  for  those  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five,  but  the  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
There  is  a  military  school  with  60  cadets,  and  an  arsenal  at 
lUPaz. 
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Education. — Although  Bolivia  hu  a  free  and  compulsory 
school  system,  education  and-  the  provision  for  education  have 
made  little  progress.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
can  read  and  write.  Although  Spanish  is  the  language  of 
the  dominant  minority,  Quichua,  Aymar&  and  Guarani  are  the 
languages  of  the  natives,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  population. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the  Indians  do  not  understand 
Spanish  at  all,  and  they  even  resist  every  effort  to  force  it  upon 
them.  Even  the  cholos  (mestizos)  are  more  familiar  with  the 
native  idioms  than  with  Spanish,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of. 
Argentina  and  Paraguay.  According  to  official  estimates  for 
X901,  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  republic  was  733, 
with  938  teachers  and  41,587  pupils — ^the  total  cost  of  their 
maintenance  being  estimated  at  585,365  bolivianos,  or  only  14-07 
bolivianos  per  pupil  (about  £1:4:6).  Tie  school  enrolment 
was  only  one  in  43*7  of  population,  compared  with  one  in  xo  for 
Argentina.  The  schools  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
municipalities,  though  nearly  half  of  them  are  maintained  by  the 
national  government,  by  the  Church  and  by  private  means. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  13  institutions  of  secondary  and 
14  of  superior  instruction.  The  latter  include  so-called  uni- 
versities at  Sucr6  (Chuquisaca),  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Tarija, 
Potosi,  Santa  Cruz  and  Onuro--all  of  which  give  instruction  in 
law,  the  first  three  in  medicine  and  the  first  four  in  theology. 
The  university  at  Sucr£,  which  dates  from  colonial  times,  and 
that  at  La  Paz,  are  the  only  ones  on  the  list  sufficiently  well 
equipped  to  merit  the  title.  Secondary  instruction  is  under  the 
control  of  the  universities,  and  public  instruction  in  general  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  cabinet  minister.  All  educational 
matters,  however,  are  practicaUy  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Church.  Tic  total  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  in 
190Z  was  756,943  bolivianos,  or  £66,232 :  6s.  There  are  a  military 
academy  at  La  Paz,  an  agricultural  school  at  Umala  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Paz,  a  mining  and  dvil  engineering  school  at  Oruro, 
commercial  schools  at  Sucr£  and  Trinidad,  and  several  mission 
schools  under  the  direction  of  religious  orders. 

Religion. — ^The  constitution  of  Bolivia,  art.  3,  defines  the' 
attitude  of  the  republic  toward  the  Church  in  the  following 
words: — "The  state  recognizes  and  supports  the  Roman 
Apostolic  Catholic  religion,  the  public  exerdse  of  any  other 
worship  being  prohibited,  except  in  the  colonies  where  it  is 
tolerated."  This  toleration  is  tadtly  extended  to  resident 
foreigners  belon^^ig  to  other  religioiis  sects.  The  census  of  1900 
enumerated  the  Roman  Catholic  population  at  11609,365,  and 
that  of  other  creeds  at  24,245,  which  gives  the  former  985  and  the 
latter  15  in  every  thousand.  The  domesticated  Indians  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  it  is  tinged  with  the  superstitions  of 
their  ancestors.  They  hold  the  dergy  in  great  fear  and  reverence, 
however,  and  are  deeply  influenced  by  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  whidi  have  changed  little  since  the  first  Spanish 
settlements.  Bolivia  is  divided  into  an  archbishopric  and  three 
bishoprics.  The  first  indudes  the  departments  of  Chuquisaca, 
Oruro,  Potosi,  Tarija  and  the  Chilean  province  of  Antofagasta, 
with  its  seat  at  Sucr£,  and  is  known  as  the  archbishopric  of  La 
Plata.  Tlie  sees  of  the  three  bishoprics  are  La  Paz,  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Mission  work  among  the  Indians  is  entrusted  to 
the  Propaganda  Fide,  which  has  five  colleges  and  a  large  number, 
of  missions,  and  receives  a  small  subvention  from  the  state.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  missions  have  charge  of  fully  20,000  Indians. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Church  is  about  £17,1 50.  The 
religious  orders,  which  have  never  been  suppre^sd  in  Bolivia, 
maintain  several  convents. 

Pinance.—No  itemized  returns  of  recdpts  and  expenditures 
are  ever  published,  and  the  estimates  presented  to  congress  by 
the  cabinet  ministers  furnish  the  only-sottrce  from  which  infor- 
mation can  be  drawn.  The  expenditures  are  not  large,  and 
taxation  is  not  considered  heavy.  The  estimated  revenues  and 
expenditures  for  1904  and  1905  at  3X  pence  per  boli^aano, 
were  as  follows:  1904,  revenue  £632,773  :  X5S.,  expenditure 
£7481571  i  »«•;  »905»  revenue  £693*763  :  17  :  6,  expenditure 
£828,937  :  19  :  9.  The  revenues  are  derived  principally  from 
duties  and  fees  on  imports,  cxdse  taxes  on  spirits,  wine^  tobacco 


and  sugar,  general,  mining  taxn  and  export  duties  on  mincrab 
(except  silver),  export  duties  on  rubber  and  coca,  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  stock  companies,  fees  for  licences  and  patents,  stamp 
taxes,  and  postal  and  tdegraph  revenues.  Nominally,  the 
import  duties  are  moderate,  so  much  so  that  Bolivia  is  sometimes 
called  a  "  free-trade  country,"  but  this  is  a  misnomer,  for  in 
addition  to  the  schedule  rates  of  xo  to  40%  ad  valorem  on  im- 
ports, there  are  a  consular  fee  of  i\%  for  the  r^stration  ol 
invoices  exceeding  200  bolivianos,  a  consumption  tax  of  10 
centavos  per  quintal  (46  kilogrammes),  fees  for  visfing  oerti« 
ficates  to  accompany  merchandise  in  transit,  special  "octrrn  " 
taxes  on  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  controlled  by  monopolies 
(spirits,  tobacco,  &c.),  and  the  import  and  consumption  taa»s 
levied  by  the  departments  and  munidpalities.  The  espendituzcs 
are  chiefly  for  offidal  salaries,  subsidies,  public  wwks,  diurch 
and  mission  support,  justice,  public  instruction,  militaxy  ex- 
penses, and  interest  on  the  public  debt  The  appropriations  for 
X905  were  as  follows:  war,  2,o6x,xx9  bolivianos;  finance  and 
industry,  1,462,259;  government  and  fomento,  2,021,428; 
justice  and  public  instruction,  x,878,94X. 

The  acknowledged  public  debt  of  the  country  is  oompaiativdy 
small.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Chile  there  was  an  in- 
demnity debt  due  to  dtizens  of  that  repuUic  of  6,550,830 
bolivianos,  which  had  been  nearly  liquidated  in  X904  wlira  Chile 
took  over  the  unpaid  balance.  This  was  Bolivia's  only  foreign 
debt.  In  X905  her  internal  debt,  induding  x,998,5oo  bdlivianos 
of  treasury  bills,  amounted  to  6,243,270  bolivianos  (£546,286). 
The  govenunent  in  1903  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
for  the  department  of  Beni  and  the  National  Territory  to  the 
amoimt  of  one  million  bolivianos  (£87,500),  for  the  redemption 
of  which  xo%  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  two  districts  is  set 
apMirt.  The  paper  currency  of  the  rcpuUic  consists  of  bank-notes 
issued  by  four  private  buiks,  and  is  therefore  no  part  of  the 
public  debt.  Tlie  amount  in  circulation  on  the  30th  of  June 
X903  was  officially  estimated  at  9,144,254  bolivianos  (£800,122), 
issued  on  a  par  with  silver.  The  coinage  of  the  country  is  of 
silver,  nickd  and  copper.  The  silver  coins  are  of  the  deix>mina> 
tions  of  X  boliviano,  or  xoo  centavos,  50,  20,  xo  and  5  centavos, 
and  the  issue  of  these  coins  from  the  Potosi  mint  is  said  to  be 
about  x,56o,ooo  bolivianos  a  year.  The  silver  mining  com- 
panies are  required  by  law  to  send  to  the  mint  30%  of  their 
product.  The  silver  boliviano,  however,  is  rardy  seen  in  drcu- 
lation  because  of  the  cheaper  paper  currency.  To  dieck  the 
esqiortation  of  silver  coin,  the  fractional  denominations  have 
be«n  slightly  debased.  The  nickd  coins  are  of  5  aiul  10  centavos, 
and  the  copper  x  and  2  centavoa. 

The  departmental  revenues,  which  are  derived  from  excise  and 
land  taxes,  mining  grants,  tithes,  inheritance  taxes,  tdls,  stamp 
taxes,  subsidies  from  the  national  treasury  and  other  small 
taxes,  were  estimated  at  3,296,X72  bolivianos  in  X903,  and  the 
expenditures  at  2,295,791  bolivianos.  The  e]q>enditttres  were 
chiefly  for  justice,  police,  public  works,  public  instruction  and 
the  Church.  The  munidpal  revenues  aggregated  2,3x7,670 
bolivianos  in  1902,  and  the  expenditures  6x,5xo  boliviaxios  in 
excess  of  that  simi.  These  revenues  are  derived  from  a  lighting 
tax,  leases  and  ground  rents,  cemetery  fees,  consumption  and 
market  taxes,  licences,  tolls,  taxes  on  hides  and  skins,  personal 
and  various  minor  taxes.  There  is  a  multiplication  of  taxes 
in  trade  which  recalls  the  old  colonial  akahala  tax,  and  it  serves 
to  restrict  commerce  and  augment  the  cost  of  goods  in  much  the 
same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  degree. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — M.  V.  BalUviin,  Apunles  scire  la  indusiria  do 
goma  elastica,  &c.  (La  Paz,  185^);  Ifoticia  PoUHea,  Geogrdfca, 
Industrial,  y  Estadistiea  de  Belina  (La  Paz,  i<)oo) :  Bmes  Jndica- 
ciones  para  el  lumigrante  y  el  Viajero  i  Boluria  (La  Ba&  '^2^1 ! 
Monografias  de  la  Industria  Minera  en  BoUeiOt  three  parts  (La  Paz, 
189Q-1900) ;  Relaciones  Ceogrdficas  de  Bolvda  existentes  en  d  Arckieo 
de  la  Cmcina  Nacumal  de  Inmigraci^  Ac.  (La  Paz,  1898);  M.  V. 
BalHvian  and  Eduardo  Idiaquez,  Diccionano  Geogrdfico  de  la  Re- 
pibliea  de  Bolivia  (La  Paz,  1900);  Andr6  Bresaoa.  Sept  annies 
d'exidorations,  de  voyages  el  de  scours  dans  FAnUrifue  austraU 
(Paris,  x886);  Enrique  BoUand,  Exploraciokei  praettcadas  .em  d 
Alto  Paraguay  y  en'Ta  Laguna  Gaiba  (Buenoa  Aiies,  X901):  G.  E. 
ChurdL  Tke  PouU  to  Bolioia  via  the  River  Amaeon  (London.  X877); 
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lie  taaaXrj  no*  (onnlog  tbe  rqiabUc  oi  Bolivii^  umed  tita 
ihcfnt  Kbcntor  Stmon  BoUvar  (f .(.),  <'ai  In  nrly  tUyi  ilmpty 
1  ponioa  of  the  emtdn  of  the  Iiicu  of  Peni  {q.t.).  After  the 
aaqOBtofPenibytlieSpuiUrdiiiitheifitli  century  the  utivei 
nn  nbjccted  to  much  lynimy  and  oppresNon,  though  it  mujt 
a  bins  be  nid  that  mnch  ol  it  wu  carried  out  in  defimice 
li  Ik  effort!  uid  the  wlihei  of  the  Spaniili  home  govenunent, 
•Am  IcgtiUtive  eSottt  to  protect  the  ladiuis  fiom  Hrfdom  ind 
iD-iDip  met  with  icaDt  ttq>ect  >1  ttie  lundi  of  the  diitint 
n,  who  l^d  dc£i[ux  to  the  hunune  uid 
}f  the  coundl  of  the  Indiei,  &od  tre&ted 
ttJe  better  than  heuts  of  buiden.  The 
lat  ume  eight  mi]Iioru  of  Ipdiuupetiihed 
a  the  mines  Ii  1  grou  ouggeratiotL  The 
.  n  in  the  number  of  [he  Indian  popiiLa6on  wai 
udoabtidly  voy  gmt,  but  it  wu  due  fu  more  to  the  retult  of 
Eanficu  (fsdemici  and  to  indulgence  in  alcohol  than  to  hard 
»otk.  Tb*  «boitive  iniuiTtction  of  ijSo-Sj,  led  by  the  Inca 
Tii|itcABi«<,wunevet&genetal  riling,  and  wu  dincted  tather 
■CUBt  Creole  tynnny  than  against  Spauiib  rule.  The  heavy 
loan  inataiiMid  by  tfte  Indiani  during  that  outbreak,  and  their 
di£ke  and  dotmit  of  the  colonial  Spaniard,  account  for  the 
cDsparatiTe  mdiffeTetice  with  which  they  viewed  the  riae  and 
TeofRM  id  the  1814  colonial  revolt  agiinit  Spain,  which  gave 
the  Sooth  American  Itatea  their  independence. 

We  are  only  concerned  hoe  with  the  War  of  Independence  M 
far  aa  it  aSicted  Upper  Pctu,  the  Bolivia  of  later  days.    When 
the  patriot!  of  Buenos  Aires  had  succeeded  in  hlKraling 
^^2X*  '""'  '^  dominion  of  Spain  the  interior  provincci  of 
^^  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  they  turned  tlieir  arms  against 

their  enemies  who  held  Upper  Penu  An  almost  un- 
inwnpttd  warfare  followed,  from  July  1S09  till  August  iSij, 
vith  ahemate  luccesies  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  or  royalist 
•ad  the  Sooth  American  or  patriot  forces, — the  scene  of  action 
lyiai  chiefly  between  the  AigentiDe  isovincea  of  Salta  and  Jujuy 
ud  the  abns  of  Lake  Titicao.  The  Snt  movement  of  the 
■ar  wi*  the  snccenful  invaiion  of  Upper  Pern  by  the  army  of 
Bnoxa  Aire*,  under  General  Balcarce,  which,  after  twice  defeat- 
iag  the  Spanish  troops,  »M  able  to  celebrate  the  first  anni- 
■mary  of  mdependence  near  Lake  •niicaca,  in  May  tSii.  Soon, 
Sowewr,  the  patriot  army,  owing  to  the  diasolute  conduct  and 
>e|fign>t  of  its  leaden,  bacarae  disorganited,  and  was  attacked 
•Kfdcleai(d,inJniieiSii,  by  the  Spaniah  army  under  General 
Coyiaecbc,  aad  drivoi  back  into  Jujny.    Four  jvm  of  waifue. 


'hich  took  place  between  Potosi  and  Oruio.  To  tUi 
succeeded  a  revdt  o(  the  Indians  of  the  southera  piovinca  of 
Peru,  and  the  object  being  the  independence  of  the  whole 
country,  it  was  joined  by  numerous  Creoles.  This  iniurrectioa 
was,  however,  speedily  put  down  by  the  royalists.  In  rS  16  the 
Spanish  general  Lasema,  having  been  appointed  commandeT'ln^ 
chief  of  Upper  Peru,  made  an  attempt  to  invade  the  Argentina 
provinces.  Intending  to  march  on  Buenos  Aires,  but  he  waa 
completely  foiled  in  this  by  the  activity  of  the  irregular  t^ncko 
troops  of  Salts  and  Jujuy,  and  was  forced  to  retire.  During  tUl 
time  and  In  the  six  succeeding  yean  a  guerrilla  warfare  wu 
maintained  by  tlie  patriots  oi  Upper  Peru,  who  had  taken  refuge 
fh  the  mountains,  chiefly  of  the  province  of  Yungaa,  and  who 
frequently  harassed  the  royalist  troops.  In  June  1S13  the 
expedition  of  General  Santa  Crua,  prepared  with  great  real  itkd 
activity  at  Lima,  marched  in  two  divisions  upon  Upper  Peru,  and 
in  the  following  mouths  of  July  and  August  the  whole  country 
between  La  Paa  and  Oruro  was  occupied  by  bis  forces;  hat 
Uter,  the  indecision  and  want  of  judgment  dis[^yed  by  Santa 
Crua  stlowed  a  tetttat  to  be  made  before  a  smaller  royalist  army, 
and  a  severe  storm  converted  their  retreat  into  a  precipitate 
flight,  only  a  remnant  of  the  expedition  again  reaching  Lima. 
In  iSf4,  after  the  great  battle  of  Ayacncho  in  Lower  Peru, 
General  Suae,  whose  valour  Eiad  contributed  ao  much  to  the 
patriot  succeaa  of  that  day,  marched  with  a  part  of  the  victorious 
army  into  Upper  Peru.  On  the  news  of  the  victory  a  imiversal 
rising  of  the  patriots  took  place,  and  before  Sucre  had  reached 
Onuo  and  Piino.  in  February  iSjs,  La  Pax  was  already  in  their 
possession,  and  the  royalist  garrisons  of  several  towns  had  gone 
over  to  thdi  side.  The  Spaniah  general  OlaJeta,  with  a  diminished 
armyof  1000  men.  was  confined  Co  the  province  of  Potosi,  where 
he  held  out  till  hiaich  iSij,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  b 
an  action  with  tome  of  his  own  revolted  troopa. 

General  Suae  was  now  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
in  Upper  Peru,  imtil  the  requisite  measures  could  be  taken  to 
establish  in  that  country  a  regular  and  constitutional  government- 
Deputies  from  the  various  provinces  to  the  number  of  fifty-four 
were  assembled  at  Chuquisaca,  the  capital,  to  decide  upon  Che 
question  proposed  to  them  on  the  part  of  Che  government  of 
the  Argentine  provinces,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  remain 
separate  from  that  country.  In  August  1I35  they  decided  this 
question,  declaring  [1  to  be  Che  national  will  that  Upper 
Peru  should  In  future  oonatitute  a  distinct  and  fade-  „\^, 
pendent  nation.  Thiaissemtdy  continued  theu  session, 
although  the  primary  object  of  theic  meeting  had  thus  been 
accomplished,  and  afterward!  gave  the  name  of  Bolivia  to  the 
country,— Issuing  at  Che  same  time  a  formal  declaration  of 

The  first  general  assembly  ol  deputies  of  Bolivia  dissolved 
itself  00  the  6th  of  October  iSij,  and  a  new  coogrtss  was  sum- 
moned and  fomially  installed  at  Chuquisaca  on  the  islh  of  May 
iSifi,  to  take  into  consideration  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Bolivar  for  the  new  republic  A  favourable  report  was  made 
to  that  body  by  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  it,  on  which 
it  was  approved  by  the  congress,  and  dedated  to  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic;  and  as  such,  it  was  sworn 
General  Suae  was  chosen  president  for  life,  1 
constitution,  but  only  sccepted  the  appmntmcnt  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  and  on  the  express  condition  that  1000  Colombian 
troops  should  be  permitted  Co  remain  with  him. 

The  independence  of  the  country,  so  dearly  bought,  did  not, 
however,  secure  for  it  a  peaceful  fuCure.  Repeaced  rirings 
occurred,  Cill  in  the  end  of  1877  General  Suae  and  his  Colombian 
troops  wero  driven  from  La  Pax.  A  new  congress  was  formed 
at  Chuqul]«ca  in  April  iSiS,  which  modified  the  constitution 
given  by  Bolivar,  and  chose  Uarshal  Ssnta  Cnu  far  president ;  but 
only  a  year  later  a  revolution,  led  by  Genera]  Blanco,  threw  Che 
'country  into  disorder  and  for  a  time  overturned  the  govern- 
ment. Quiet  betim  again  reatored  in  iSji,  SanCa  Crux  pro- 
mulgated the  code  o(  kwi  wUch  bore  Ui  DUne,  and  btxnigbt  the 
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financial  afiPain  of  the  ooiiAtty  into  some  order;  he  also  con« 
eluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Peru,  and  for  several  yean 
Bolivia  remained  in  peace.  In  1835,-  when  a  strug^e  for  the 
chief  power  had  made  two  factions  in  the  neighbouring  republic 
of  Peru,  Santa  Cruz  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest; 
he  marched  into  that  country,  and  after  defeating  General 
Gamarra,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  opposing  parties,  completed 
the  pacification  of  Peru  in  the  spring  of  1836,  named  himself 
its  protector,  and  had  in  view  a  confederation  of  the  two  countries. 
At  this  juncture  the  government  of  Chile  interfered  actively, 
and  espousing  the  cause  of  Gamarra,  sent  troops  into  Peru. 
Three  years  of  fighting  ensued  till  in  a  battle  at  Jungay  in  June 
1839  &inta  Cruz  was  defeated  and  exiled,  Gamarra  became 
president  of  Peru,  and  General  Velasco  provisional  chief  in  Bolivia. 
The  Santa  Cruz  party,  however,  remained  strong  in  Bolivia, 
and  soon  revolted  successfully  against  the  new  head  of  the 
government,  ultimately  installing  General  Ballivian  in  the 
chidf  power.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Bolivia,  Gamarra  made  an  attempt  to  annex  the  rich  province 
of  La  Paz,  invading  it  in  August  1841  and  besieging  the  capital; 
but  in  a  battle  with  BalUvian  his  army  was  totally  routed,  and 
Gamarra  himself  was  killed.  The  Bolivian  general  was  now  in 
turn  to  invade  Peru,  when  Chile  again  interfered  to  prevent  him. 
Ballivian  remained  in  the  presidency  till  1848,  when  he  retired 
to  Valparaso,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  General  Belzu,  after 
leading  a  successful  military  revolution,  took  the  chief  power, 
and  during  his  presidency  endeavoured  to  promote  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade.  General  Jorge  Cordova  succeeded  him, 
but  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  a  new  revolt  in  September 
1857,  ori^natJng  with  the  garrison  of  Qruro,  spread  over  the 
land,  and  compdled  him  to  quit  the  country.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Dr  Jos6  Maria  Linares,  the  originator  of  the  revolution, 
who,  taking  into  his  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  acting  with  the  greatest  severity,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  dictator  in  March  1858.  Fresh  disturbances  Jed 
to  the  deposition  of  Linares  in  i86x,  when  Dr  Maria  de  Acha  was 
chosen  president.  In  x86a  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
the  tTnited  States  was  ratified,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  Belgium;  but  new  causes  of 
disagreement  with  Chile  had  arisen  in  the  discovery  of  rich  beds 
of  guano  on  the  eastern  coast-land  of  the  desert  of  Atacama, 
which  threatened  warfare,  and  were  only  set  Sit  rest  by  the 
treaty  of  August  1866,  in  which  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude 
was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  republics.  A  new 
military  revolution,  led  by  ^laria  Melgarejo,  broke  out  in  1865, 
and  in  February  of  that  year  the  troops  of  President  Acha  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  near  Potosi,  when  Melgarejo  took  the 
dominion  of  the  country.  After  defeating  two  revolutions,  in 
1865  and  1866,  the  new  president  declared  a  political  amnesty, 
and  in  1869,  after  imposing  a  revised  constitution  on  the  country, 
be  became  its  dictator. 

In  January  X87Z  President  Melgarejo  was  in  his  turn  deposed 
and  driven  from  the  country  by  a  revolution  headed  by  Colonel 
Augustin  Morales.  The  latter,  becoming  president, 
was  himself  murdered  in  November  187  a  and  was 
succeeded  by  -Colond  Adolfo  Ballivian,  who  died  in 
X874.  Under  this  president  Bolivia  entered  upon  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Peru  which  was  destined  to  have  grave  consequences 
for  both  countries.  To  understand  the  reasons  that  urged 
Bolivia  to  take  this  step  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  1866  between  Chile  and  Bolivia.  By  this 
instrument  Bolivia,  besides  conceding  the  34th  paraUel  as  the 
boundary  of  Chilean  territory,  agreed  that  Qiile  should  have  a 
half  share  of  the  customs  and  full  facilities  for  trading  on  the 
coast  that  lay  between  the  33rd  and  34th  parallels,  Chile  at  that 
time  being  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of  that  region.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  Chile  should  be  allowed  to  mine  and  export  the 
products  of  this  district  without  tax  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of 
Bolivia.  In  1870,  in  further  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
Bolivia  granted  to  an  Angjo-Chilean  company  the  right  of  work- 
ing certain  nitrate  deposits  north  of  the  24th  parallel.  The  great 
wealth  which  was  passing  into  Chilean  hands  owing  to  these 


compacts  created  no  little  discontent  in  Folivia,  nor  was  Pena 
any  better  pleased  with  the  hold  that  Chilean  capital  was  estab- 
lishing in  the  rich  district  of  Tarapacft.  On  6th  February  1873 
Bolivia  entered  upon  a  secret  agreement  with  Peru,  the  ostcnsifale 
object  of  which  was  thfi  preservation  <^  their  territorial  integri^ 
and  their  mutual  defence  against  exterior  aggression.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  aggression  contemplated  as  possible  by 
both  countries  was  a  further  encroachment  on  the  part  of  ChiV , 

Upon  the  death  of  Adolfo  Ballivian,  immediately  after  tl» 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Peru,  Dr  Tomas  Frias  succeeded 
to  the  presidency.  He  signed  yet  another  treaty  with  Chile,  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  withdraw  her  claim  *tb  half  the  duties 
levied  in  Bolivian  ports  on  condition  that  all  Chilean  industries 
established  in  Bolivian  territory  should  be  free  from  duty  for 
twenty-five  years.  This  treaty  was  never  ratified,  and  four  years 
later  General  Hilarion  Daza,  who  had  succeeded  Dr  Frias  as 
president  in  1876,  demanded  as  the  price  of  Bolivia's  consent 
that  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  quintal  should  be  paid  on  all  nitrates 
exported  from  the  country,  further  declaring  that,  unless  this 
levy  was  paid,  nitrates  in  the  hands  of  the  exporters  would  be 
seized  by  the  Bolivian  goverxmfient.  As  an  answer  to  these  de- 
mands, and  in  order  to  protect  the  property  of  Chilean  subjects, 
the  Chilean  fleet  was  sent  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Antofagasta, 
Cobija  and  TocapiUa.  On  the  X4th  February  1879  the  Chilean 
colonel  Sotomayor  occupied  Antofagasta,  and  on  xst  March, 
a  fortnight  later,  the  Bolivian  goverxmient  declared  war. 

An  offer  on  the  part  of  Peru  to  act  as  mediator  met  with  no 
favour  from  .Chile.  The  existence  of  the  secret  treaty,  weU 
known  to  the  Chilean  government,  rendered  the  intervention  of 
Peru  more  than  questionable,  and  the  law  passed  by  the  latter 
in  X875,  which  practically  created  a  monop<dy  of  the  Tarapad 
nitrate  beds  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  Chilean  enterprise,  offered 
no  guarantee  of  her  good  faith.  Chile  replied  by  curtly  demanding 
the  annulment  of  the  secret  treaty  and  an  assurance  of  Peruvian 
neutrality.  Both  demands  being  refused,  she  dedazed  war  upon 
Peru. 

The  superiority  of  the  Chileans  at  sea,  though  checked  for 
some  time  by  the  heroic  gallantry  of  the  Peruvians,  soon  enabled 
them  to  land  a  sufficient  ntmiber  of  troops  to  meet  the  allied 
forces  which  had  concentrated  at  Arica  and  other  points  in  the 
south.  The  Bolivian  ports  were  already  in  Chilean  hands,  and 
a  sea  attack  upon  Pisagua  surprised  and  routed  the  troops  under 
the  Peruvian  general  Buendia  and  opened  the  way  into  the 
southern  territory  of  Peru.  General  Daza,  who  should  have  co- 
operated with  Buendia,  turned  back,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
Peruvian  defeat,  and  led  the  Bolivian  troops  to  Tacna  in  a  hasty 
and  somewhat  disorderly  retreat.  The  fall  of  San  Francoco 
followed,  and  Iquique,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  allies  with- 
out a  strug^e,  was  occupied.  Severe  fighting  took  place  before 
TarapadL  surrendered,  but  the  end  of  1879  saw  the  Chileaiis  in 
complete  possession  of  the  province. 

Meanwhile  a  double  revolution  took  place  in  Peru  aiui  Bolivia. 
In  the  former  country  General  Prado  was  deposed  and  Colonel 
Pierola  proclaimed  dictator.  The  Bolivians  followed  the  example 
of  their  allies.  The  troops  at  Tacna,  indignant  at  the  inglorious 
part  they  had  been  condemned  to  play  by  the  incompetence  or 
cowardice  of  their  president,  deprived  him  of  their  command  and 
elected  Colonel  Camacho  to  lead  them.  At  the  same  time  a 
revolution  in  La  Paz  proclaimed  General  Nardso  CamperO  presi- 
dent, and  he  was  elected  to  that  post  in  the  followixtg  June  by 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  constitutioiL  During  x88o  the 
war  was  cMefly  maintained  at  sea  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
Bolivia  taking  little  or  no  part  in  the  struggjie.  In  January  of 
x88x  were  fought  the  battles  of  Chorillos  and  Miraflores,  attended 
by  heavy  slaughter  and  savage  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean 
troops.  They  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  surrender 
of  Lima  and  Callao,  which  left  the  Chileans  practically  masters 
of  Peru.  In  the  interior,  however,  where  the  Peruvian  admiral 
Montero  had  formed  a  provisional  goverxmient,  the  war  still 
lingered,  and  in  September  1883  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  latter  and  President  Campero,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  hold  out  for  better  terms.    But  the  FcruviaDS 
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Og  [he  iSili  of  Miy  iSgs  ■  Ireity  wU  ligned  >t  Santiago 
betnrD  Chile  ind  Bolivia,  "  vith  a  view  to  itiengtliening  tlie 
lewis  of  inendship  which  unite  the  two  anintries,'*  and,  "  in 
•ccgid  with  the  higher  necessity  that  the  tutuie  devdopment 
(nd  OHiuiicrciaL  pioipetity  of  Bolivia  require  her  free  accew  to 
Ur  so."  By  this  treaty  Chile  dedared  that  if,  in  coueqiMDce 
d  the  plibbdie  (to  ukc  ^tct  under  the  treaty  of  Ascon  with 
FFni),or  by  virtue  of  direct  arrangement,  fihe  ihoutd  "acquire 
dooinioa  and  pennancnt  sovereignty  over  the  territories  of 
tioa  and  Arica,  she  undertakes  to  transfer  them  la  Bolivia 
ID  the  same  form  and  to  the  lame  extent  at  the  nay  acquire 
ittm";  the  lepuhlic  of  Bolivia  paying  aj  an  indemnity  lor  that 
tTvofer  ¥5,000,000  silver.  If  tills  cession  should  be  effected, 
CUr  should  advance  her  own  frontier  north  of  Camerones  to 

ihu  diiiiict  fram  Bolivia.  Chile  also  pledged  herself  to  use  her 
stmon  eodeavoor,  either  separately  or  joindy  with  Bolivia,  to 
obuin  poBHsion  of  Tacna  and  Alica.  It  she  failed,  she  bound 
lieneif  10  cede  lo  BoUvia  the  roadstead  (aUila)  o(  Vitor,  or 
uotlier  analogous  one.  and  {5.000,000  silver.  Supplemeotary 
potocob  to  tUs  treaty  stipulated  tliat  the  port  to  be  ceded  must 
"  ioHy  satisfy  the  present  and  future  requirements "  oi  the 
amamt  eUBvUiii.. 
On  the  ijtd  of  Hay  1S9S  further  tteaties  of  peace  and  com- 

U  the  cHioa  <rf  a  seaport  to  Bolivia  still  remaine 
Dming  those  len  years  of  recovery  on  the  part  o( 
the  eSecu  d  the  war,  the  presidency  was  held  by  Dr  Facheco, 
*Ib  succeeded  Campero,  and  held  office  for  the  full  term;  by 
Dr  Aniccto  Arce,  who  held  it  until  iS^i,  and  by  Dr  Mariano 
Bsptioa.  kB  nccesaot.  In  1846  Dr  Scvero  Alonso  became 
pfnidBit,  and  duTTDg  bis  tentire  of  office  diplomatic  relations 
me  rrmincd  with  Gnat  Britain,  Sefior  Aramayo  being  sent 
10  Laodoa  at  minister  ptenipolentiary  in  July  1S97,  At  an 
oncgnH  of  hit  mission  an  eitndition  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  in  March  1S9S. 

la  December  an  attempt  was  made  to  pats  a  law  creating 
Suae  the  perpetual  capital  of  the  republic.  Until  this  Sucre 
hki  taken  iu  turn  with  L*  Pai,  Cochabamba  and  Oruio.  La 
Puraie  in  open  revolt  On  the  I7thaf  January  o(  the  fallowing 
Tor  a  battle  was  looght  some  40  m.  from  La  Fas  between  the 
mui|e»its  and  the  gDvemment  forces,  in  which  the  latter  were 
Mealed  whh  tbe  kaa  of  a  colonel  and  forty-three  men.  Colonel 
Pudo.  Ike  insingent  leader,  having  gained  s  strong  foUowing, 
marchedi^onOruro,  and  entered  tiiat  town  on  nth  April  lfl99, 
lila  coB^elaly  defeating  the  govenmient  troops.  Dt  Severo 
Ak«ao  look  refuge  in  ChUeaa  territory;  and  Colonel  Pando 
loraed  a  pioviiiaikal  government.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
nbciiaiiig  Us  election  10  tbe  ptesidency  without  opposition.  He 
atind  ^MB  office  on  the  iiJth  of  October,  and  proved  himself 
u  be  a  ttroBf  and  capable  chief  magislnte.  He  had  to  deal 
*iih  two  difficult  settlemenit  at  to  boundaries  with  Chile  and 
BcaaS,  and  tn  take  steps  for  improving  the  means  of  communica- 
00*  in  the  omntry,  by  this  meant  reviving  Its  miniDg  and  other 
JHlatnea.  Tbe  diqnte  with  Brazil  over  the  rich  Acrt  rubbcc- 
fcBdntag  tcfrilory  waa  accenlnaled  by  the  maiority  of  those 
ogigtd  in  tbe  rubber  bidustiy  being  Brazilians,  who  retested 
the  altenpta  of  Bolivian  officlalt  to  eierdae  authority  in  the 
i&trict.  Tbia  led  to  a  dedaration  of  independence  on  tbe  part 
ef  the  stale  id  Aat.  and  the  despatch  of  a  body  of  Bolivian 
tmfis  in  1900  to  RMoic  otdec.    Then  tna  no  desire,  however. 


OB  the  part  of  Present  Pando  to  involve  himseU  in  boilitltiet 
with  Brazil,  and  in  a  spirit  of  concession  the  dispute  was  settled 
amicably  by  diplomatic  means,  and  a  treaty  signed  in  November 
1903.  A  new  boundary  line  was  drawn,  and  a  portion  of  the 
AcitpiovincccededtoB  raul  in  consideration  ol  a  cash  indetnnity 
of  tio,ooo,«>o. 

The  longstanding  dispute  withChilewithregardtoils  occupa- 
tion of  the  fbnaer  Bolivian  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  under 
the  Parto  de  Tregnt  of  the  (th  o(  April  liS*  was  more  difficult 
to  arrange  salisftcloiily.  In  i8gj  there  had  been  some  prospect 
of  Chile  conceding  an  outlet  on  the  tea  in  exchange  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chilean  ownership  o(  Tacna  and  Arica.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  secret  negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina 
caused  Chile  to  change  its  conciliatory  altitude.  Bolivia  was 
in  no  poution  to  venture  upon  hostilitiet  or  to  compel  the 
Chileans  10  make  concessions,  and  tbe  tinal  settlement  o(  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Argentina  and  Chile  deprived  tbe 
Bolivians  of  the  hope  ol  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Argentines. 
President  Pando  and  his  su "  *       ..  »•     -         *     . 


Bli£ed 


is  they  could. 


In   190S, 

though  tbe  tepubli 

provinces  occupiet 

and  to  do  without  a  seaport.    Thegoi 


treaty  was  accordingly  n 
many  ways  advanisgeout  10  Bouvia, 
compelled  to  cede  to  Chile  the  maritime 
he  latter  poner  since  tbe  war  of  iSSi, 
mtofCbUe  undertook 
Arica  to  the  BoUvian 
td  to  give  the  Bolivians  free  transit  tluough 
D  certain  towns  on  tbe  coast,  Chile  further 
ta  a  cash  indemnityandlend  certain  pecuniary 
»nslruction  of  other  railways  necessary  for 
the  cotmtry. 

b  lUo];  E.  Moiibach, 


mJi,aUari 


ta  CittTTa  d£  la  inde- 
itd  kata  1S61  (Santiago 
(W.  Hd.;G.  E.) 
BOLKBOT,  a  town  of  Rns^.  in  tbe  government  ot  Orel,  and 
;  m.  N.  of  the  dly  of  Orel.  Pop.  (1S9;)  10,703,  II  is  prettily 
lualed  amongst  orchards  and  possesses  a  calhedtaL  There 
a  lively  trade  in  hemp,  hemp-seed  oil,  hemp  goods  and  cattle, 
id  thoe  are  hemp-sdlls.  soap-works  and  tanneries.  Tbe 
uch-veneraled  monastery,  Optina  Puslyn,  Is  close  by. 
BOLL,  a  botanical  term  for  a  fruit-pod,  particulariy  ot  the 
ilton  i^nt.  Tbe  word  is  in  O.  Eng.  bulla,  which  is  also  repre- 
nted  In  "  bowl."  a  round  vessel  for  liqulda,  a  variant  due  to 
bowl."  ball,  whichls  from  the  Fr.  bouU.    "  BoU  "  it  also  used. 


•eight  for 
r  boll. 


ur- 140  lb,  and  of  capacity  ft 


BOUJUIDISn,  the  Belgian  Jesuits  who  publish  the  Ada 
Satulenim,  the  great  toUection  of  blogtaphics  and  legends  of  tbe 
saints,  arranged  by  days,  in  the  order  of  tbe  calendar.  Tbe 
original  idea  was  conceived  by  a  Jesuit  father,  Heiibert  Rosweyde 
(see  Haoiolocy),  and  was  eiplained  by  him  in  a  sort  of  pat- 
spectui,  which  he  issued  In  1607  under  the  title  ol  Fasti  laiuliiriim 
quoTHin  pilot  in  Bdiitis  Bibiioikccii  maituscrip/ae^  His  Intention 
was  to  publish  in  eighteen  volumes  tbe  lives  of  the  saints  com- 
piled fnm  the  MSS.,  at  tbe  tame  lime  adding  sober  notes.  At 
the  time  of  hit  death  (1619)  he  bad  collected  a  large  amount  of 
material,  but  bad  not  been  able  actually  to  begin  tbe  work.  A 
Jesuit  father.  John  Bolland,  was  appointed  to  carry  on  tbe  pro- 

and  extended  tbe  scope  of  the  work.  In  1643  tbe  two  volumes 
for  January  appeared.  The  three  volumes  for  February  ap- 
peared in  1G5S,  the  three  for  March  In  166S,  the  three  lor  April  in 
1G7S, and  soon.  In  1635  Henschenius  (Godfricd  Henschen)was 
associated  with  Bolland,  and  coUaboiated  in  the  work  until  1681. 
From  t6S9  to  1 714  Papebroch  (Daniel  van  Papenbroeck)  collabor- 
ated.   This  was  tbe  moat  brilliant  period  in  tbe  htatofy  of  the 
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Ada  Sanctorum,  The  freedom  of  Papebroch's  critidam  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  had  often  to  defend  himself  against 
their  attacks.  The  work  was  continued — ^with  some  inequalities, 
but  always  in  the  same  spirit — ^until  the  suppression  of  the  Sodety 
of  Jesus  in  1773.  The  last  volume  published  was  vol.  iiL  of 
October,  whidi  appea,rcd  in  1770. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  the  Bdlandists  were  authorized 
to  continue  their  work,  and  remained  at  Antwerp  until  1778, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  Brussels,  to  the  monastery  of 
canons  regular  of  Coudenbei^*  Here  they  published  vcd.  iv.  of 
October  in  r78o,  and  voL  v.  of  October  in  X786,  when  the 
monastery  of  Coudenberg  was  suppressed.  In  178)3  the  work 
of  the  Bolhndists  ceased.  The  remains  of  their  library  were 
acquired  by  the  Premonstratensians  of  Tongerloo,  who  en- 
deavoured to  continue  the  work,  and  ifi  their  abbey  voL  vL  of 
October  appeared  in  1794. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  in  Belgium 
the  work  was  again  taken  up  in  1837,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Acad6mie  Royale  of  Belgium  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Belgian  govemmoit,  and  the  Bollandists  were  installed  at  the 
college  of  St  Michad  in  Brussels.  In  1845  appeared  vol.  yii.  of 
October,  the  first  of  the  new  series,  which  readied  voL  ziii..of 
October  in  1883.  In  this  series  the  Jesuit  fathers  Joseph  van  der 
Moere,  Joseph  van  Hecke,  Benjamin  Bossue,  Victor  and  Remi  de 
Buck,  Ant.  Tinnebroeck,  Edu.  Carpentier  and  Henr.  Matagne 
collaborated.  Father  John  Martinov  of  Theazan  was  entrusted 
with  the  editing  of  the  Annus  GraeohSUmcus,  which  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  vol.  zLof  October  in  1864. 

In  z88a  the  activities  of  the  Bollandists  were  exerted  in  a  new 
direction,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  work  more  into  line  with 
the  progress  of  historical  methods.  A  quarterly  review  was 
established  under  the  title  of  Analeda  BcUandiana  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers  C.  de  Smedt,  G.  van  Hooff  and  J.  de  Backer.  This 
reached  its  95th  vdume  in  1906,  and  was  edited  by  the 
Bollandists  de  Smedt,  F.  van  Ontroy,  H.  Ddehaye,  A.  Porcelet 
and  P.  Peeters.  This  review  contains  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  continuation  and  remoulding  of  yht.AciaSanclorumf  inedited 
texts,  dissertations,  and,  since  1892,  a  Bulletin  des  fublkalions 
kagic^apkiques,  containing  criticisms  of  recent  works  on  hagio- 
grapl^c  questions.  In  addition  to  this  review,  the  Bollandists 
undertook  the  analysis  of  the  hagiographic  MSS.  in  the  prindpal 
libraries.  Besides  numerous  library  catalogues  published  in  the 
AnaUcta  (e,g.  those  of  Chartres,  Namur,  Ghent,  Messina,  Venice, 
etc.),  separate  volumes  were  devoted  to  the  Latin  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliothdque  Royale  at  Brussels  (3  vols.,  1886-1889),  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris  (5  vols., 
1889-1896),  to  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  (1899),  and  to  the 
Latin  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Rome  (1905  seq.).  They  also 
prepared  inventories  of  the  hagiographic  texts  hitherto  published, 
and  of  these  there  have  appealed  the  Bibliatheca  kagiograpkica 
graeca  (1895),  the  BilUiotkeca  kagiograpkica  latina  (1899)  and  the 
BiUiotkeca  kagiograpkica  Orientalis.'  These  mdispensable  works 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  prindpal  collection,  but  tended  to 
give  it  a  more  solid  basts  and  a  strictly  scientific  stamp.  In  1887 
appeared  vol.  L  for  November;  in  r894,  vol.  ii.,  preceded  by  the 
Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  by  J.  B.  de  Rossi  and  the  abb£ 
Louis  Duchesne;  in  1902,  the  Propylaeum  ad  Acta  Sanctorum 
Notembris,  comprising  the  Synaxarium  eccksiae  Constantino- 
pUilanae, 

There  are  three  editions  of  the  Ada  Sandontm:  the  original 
edition  (Antwerp,  Tongerloo  and  Bru8sds,63  vols.,  1643-1902); 
the  Venice  edition,  stopping  at  voL  v.  of  Sq>tember  (x  734-1770); 
and  the  Paris  edition,  stopping'at  voL  xiiL  of  October  (6x  vols., 
1863-1883).  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  volume  of  tables, 
edited  by  the  abb6  RigoUot 

See  Aeta  Sa$tctorum  apologeUeit  Ubris  ,  .  .  Hndicala  (Antwerp, 
1755):  L.  P.  Gachard,  Memoire  kistorique  iur  Its  BaUandisUs 
(Brunels,  X835) ;  van  Hecke,  "  De  ratione  opens  Bollandtani " 
{Ada  Saudorum  Odebris,  vii.) ;  and  Cardinal  J.  B.  Pitra,  Eludes  sur 
la  cottuHon  des  Ades  des  Saints  (Paris,  1880).  (H.  De.) 

BOLOGNA,  GIOVANNI  DA  (1524-1608)  [Ital.  for  his  real  name, 
JiAN  BoLOGNK  or  Boulloncne],  Frendi  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Douai  in  1 524.    His  early  training  as  a  sculptor  was  conducted  at 


Antwerp,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  went  to  Italy  and  ba 
settled  in  1553  in  Florence,  where  his  best  works  still  remain. 
His  two  most  cdebrated  productions  are  the  single  bronze 
figure  of  Mercury,  poised  on  one  foot,  resting  on  the  head  of  a 
zeph3rr,  as  if  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the  air  (in  the  Baxgdlo 
gallery),  and  the  marble  group  known  as  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
which  was  executed  for  Francesco  de'  Medid  and  recdved  this 
name.  Land  informs  us,  after  it  was  finished.  It  is  now  in  the 
Loggia  de  Land  of  the  ducal  piazza.  Giovanni  was  also  em- 
ployed at  Genoa,  where  he  executed  various  ezodlent  works, 
chiefly  in  bronze.  Most  of  his  pieces  are  characterized  by  great 
spirit  and  elcgantt.  His  great  fountain  at  Bologna  ( 1 563-z  567) 
is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  proportion.  Noteworthy  also  are  hi% 
two  fountains  in  the  Boboli  gardens,  one  oomi^eted  in  1576  and 
the  other  in  1 585.  He  also  cast  the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medid  at  Florence  and  the  very  richly  decorated 
west  door  of  Pisa  cathedral.  One  of  Bologna's  best  works,  a  group 
of  two  nude  figures  fighting,  is  now  lost.  A  fine  copy  in  lead  was 
at  one  time  in  the  front  quadran^e  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
In  x88z  it  was  sold  for  old  lead  by  the  principal  and  fellows  of  the 
college,  and  was  mdted  down  by  the  plumber  who  bought  it 

See  La  Vied  rceuvre  de  Jean  Belogiu,  par  Ahd  Desjardisu,  d'apris 
Us  manuscrits — recueitlis  par  Foucques  de  Vagnoneille  (x883, numeroos 
illustrations;  list  of  works). 

BOLOGNA,  a  dty  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bologna,  and  headquarters  of  the  VL 
army  corps.    It  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Frfniliar 
r8o  ft.  above  sea-levd  at  the  base  of  the  Apeimincs,  82  m.  due  N. 
of  Florence  by  rail,  63  m.  by  road  and  50  m.  direct,  aiul  134  m. 
S.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.     Pop.  (1901)  town,  102,122;  commune* 
i53fSox>    ^c  more  or  less  rectangular  Roman  dty,  orientated 
on  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  its  streets  arranged  at  ri^t 
angles,  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  outer  dty,  which 
received  its  fortifications  in  1206  (see  G.  Gozsadini,  Studs 
arckeologicO'topop'<^ci  suUa  citta  di  Bologna,  Bologna,   1868). 
The  streets  leacUng  to  the  gates  of  the  latter  radiate  from  the 
outskirts,  and  not  from  the  centre,  of  the  former.    Some  of  the 
oldest  churches,  however,  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
dty  (of  which  no  buildings  remain  above   ground)  such  as 
S.  Stefano,  S.  Giovazmi  in  Monte  and  SS.  Vitale  ed  Agricola. 
The  first  consists  of  a  group  of  no  less  than  seven  different 
buildings,  of  different  dates;  the  earliest  of  which,  the  former 
cathedral  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  was  constructed  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  in  part  with  the  debris  of  Roman  buildings; 
while  S.  Sepolcro,  a  drcular  church  with  ornamentation  in  brick 
and  an  imitation  of  opus  rdiculatum,  should  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.    The  present  cathedral 
(S.  Pietro),  erected  in  9x0,  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  baroque 
style.    The  largest  church  in  the  town,  however,  is  that  of 
S.  Petronio,  the  patron  saint  of  Bologna,  whidi  was  begun  in 
Z390;  only  the  nave  and  aisles  as  far  as  the  transepts  were, 
however,  completed,  but  even  this  is  a  fine  fragment,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  measuring  384  ft  long,  and  157  wide,  whcreas^the 
projected  length  of  the  whole  (a  crudfonn  basilica)  was  over 
700  ft,  with  a  breadth  across  the  transepts  of  460  ft,  and  a  dome 
500  ft  high  over  the  crossing  (see  F.  Cavazza  in  Rassegna  d*  Arte, 
X905,  x6i).    The  church  of  S.  Domenico,  which  contains  the  body 
of  Uie  saint,  who  died  here  in  1221,  is  tmfinished  externally, 
while  the  interior  was  remoddlod  in  the  x8th  century.    There  are 
many  other  churches  of  interest,  among  them  S.  Francesco, 
perhaps  the  finest  medieval  building  in  Bologna,  begun  in  1246 
and  finished  in  1260;  it  has  a  fine  brick  campanile  of  the  end 
of  the  Z4th  century.    It  was  restored  to  sacred  uses  in  1887,  and 
has  been  carefully  liberated  from  later  alterations  (U.  Berti  ia 
Rassegna  d^  Arte,  1901,  55).    Tie  church  of  Corpus  Dominii  has 
fine  xsth-centuiy  tern  cottas  on  the  facade  (F.  Malaguzzi  Valeii 
in  Arckivio  Storico  deW  Arte,  ser.  ii.  voL  ii.  (Rome,  1896),  72). 
The  centre  of  the  town  is  formed  by  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanueia 
(formeriy  Piazza  Maggiore),  and  the  Piazza  dd  Nettuoo,  which 
lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another.    Here  aro  the  chnrcfa  ol 
S.  Petronio,  the  massive  Palazzo  Comunale,  dating  from  1245, 
the  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  completed  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
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fine  braoxe  statue  o!  Neptune  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (Jean 
Bdocne  of  Douai). 

The  famous  university  of  Bologna  was  founded  in  the  ixth 
century  (its  foundation  by  Theodostus  the  Great  in  A.O.  435 
ii  legendary),  and  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  school 
of  jnrispradenoe  under  Pepo,  the  first  known  teacher  at  Bologna 
of  Roman  law  (about  Z076),  and  his  successor  Irnerius  and  their 
fcdloweis  the  glossators.    The  students  numbered  between  three 
and  five  thousand  in  the  X2th  to  the  X5th  century,  and  in  ia63, 
it  is  said,  nearly  ten  thousand  (among  them  were  both  Dante 
and  Petxaich).    Anatomy  was  taught  here  in  the  Z4th  century. 
Bot  despite  its  Came,  the  university,  though  an  autonomous 
corporation,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  fixed  residence: 
the  professors  lectured  in  their  own  houses,  or  later  in  rooms 
hired  or  lent  by  the  dvic  authorities.    It  was  only  in  1520  that 
the  proifeaors  of  law  were  given  apartments  in  a  building  belong- 
ii>S  to  the  church  of  S.  Ffctronio;  and  in  1562,  by  order  of  Pius  IV., 
the  university  itself  was  constructed  dose  by,  by  Carlo  Borromeo, 
then  cardinal  legate.    The  reason  of  this  measure  was  no  doubt 
partly  disciplinary,  Bdogna  itsdf  having  in  1506  passed  under 
tl£  dominion  of  the  papacy.    Shortly  after  this,  in  1564,  Tasso 
vas  a  student  there,  and  was  tried  for  writing  a  satirical  poem. 
One  ol  the  most  famous  professors  was  Marcello  Malpighi,  a 
peat  anatomist  of  the  X7th  century.    The  building  has  served 
ts  the  communal  library  since  1838.    Its  courtyard  contains  the 
anus  of  those  students  who  were  elected  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  nations  or  faculties.    The  university  has  since 
iSoj  been  esublished  in  the  (x6th  centiiry)  Palazzo  Poggi. 
Between   18x5  and  1848  the  number  of  students  sank  to 
abont  a  hundred  in  some  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  political 
penecutioDS  of  the  government:    in  1859  the  number  had  risen 
to  3S5.    It  now  possesses  four  faculties  and  is  attended  by  some 
1700  students.    Among  its  professors  women  have  xn<He  than 
oace  been  numbered. 

The  Moseo  Ciyico  is  one  of  the  most  important  museums  in 
Italy,  containing  especially  fine  collections  of  antiquities  from 
Bologna  and  its  neighbourhood  The  picture  gallery  !s  equally 
iaportant  in  its  way,  affording  a  survey  both  of  the  earlier 
Bobgnese  painting  and  of  the  works  of  the  Bolognese  edectics 
of  the  i6th  and  XTth  centuries,  the  Caracd,  Guido  Reni,  Domepi- 
dano,  Gncrdno,  &c.  The  primitive  masters  are  not  of  great 
rxccOeace,  but  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  z  5th  century, 
especially  those  of  Francesco  Franda  (X4S0-X5X7)  and  Lorenzo 
Costa  of  Ferrara  (1460-X535),  are  of  considerable  merit.  Tlie 
great  treasure  of  the  collection  is,  however,  Raphad's  S  Cecilia, 
painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  about  X5X5. 

The  two  leaning  towers,  the  Torre  Asinelli  and  the  Torre 
Garoenda,  dating  from  XX09  and  xxxo  respectively,  are  among 
the  most  remarkaUe  structures  in  Bologna:  they  are  square 
brkk  towers,  the  former  being  330  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  the  latter  (unfinished)  X63  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
oct  of  the  perpendicular.  The  town  contains  many  fine  private 
palaces,  datiiig  from  the  X3th  century  onwards.  The  streets 
are  as  a  role  arcaded,  and  this  characteristic  has  been  preserved 
a  flsodem  additions,  which  have  on  the  whde  been  inade  with 
twsiderable  taste,  as  have  also  the  numerous  restorations  of 
ne(SevaI  buiklinsk  A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  Madonna 
<S  S.  Luca,  on  the  south-west  of  the  town  (938  ft.). 

Aokoog  the  specialities  \>f  Bologna  may  be  noted  the  salami 
ar  mart^eOa  (Bologna  sausage),  tcrtiUini  (a  kind  of  macaroni) 
acdfiqoeun. 

Bdofna  k  an  important  railway  centre,  just  as  the  andent 
BoflMNua  was  a  meeting-point  oi  important  roads  Here  the 
sain  line  from  Milan  divides,  one  portion  going  on  parallel  to 
the  h'ne  of  the  ancient  Via  Aemilia  (which  it  has  followed  from 
Piaceoza  downwards)  to  Rimini,  Ancona  and  Brindisi,  and  the 
e^her  throu^  the  Apennines  to  Florence  and  thence  to  Rome. 
Another  line  runs  to  Ferrara  and  Padua,  another  (eventually 
to  be  pr(rionged  to  Verona)  to  S.  Felice  sul  Panaro,  and  a  third 
to  Bodrio  and  Portomaggiore  (a  station  on  the  line  from  Ferrara 
to  Ravenna).  Steam  tramways  run  to  Vignola,  Pieve  dl  Cento 
nd  Malalbergo. 


Bologna  was  only  for  a  short  while  subject  to  the  Lombards, 
remaining  generally  under  the  rule  of  the  exarchate  of  Raveniui, 
until  this  in  756  was  given  by  Pippin  to  the  papacy.    It  was 
sacked  by  the  Hungarians  in  903,  but  otherwise  its  history  is 
little  known,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  it  acquired  its  freedom 
and  its  motto  Libertas,    But  the  fizat  *'  constitution  "  o(  the 
commune  of  Bologna  dates  from  about  11 33,  and  at  that  time 
we  find  it  a.  free  and  independent  dty.    From  the  12th  to  the 
14th  century  it  was  very  frequently  at  war,  and  stron^y  sup- 
ported the  Gudph  cause  against  Frederick  II.  and  against  the 
ndghbouring  dties  of  Romagna  and  Emilia;  indeed,  in  1249 
the  Bolognese  took  Enzio,  the  emperor's  son,  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  in  confinement  for  the  rest  6L  his  life.    But  the  strug^es 
between  Gudphs  and  Ghibellines  in  Bdogna  itself  soon  followed, 
and  the  commune  was  so  weakened  that  in  1337  Taddeo  de' 
Pepoli  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  in  1350  his  son* 
sold  it  to  Giovanni  Visconti  of  MilaiL    Ten  years  later  it  was 
given  to  the  papacy,  but  soon  revolted  and  recovered  its  liberty. 
In  140X  Giovanni  Bentivog^o  made  himsdf  lord  6L  Bologna, 
but  Was  killed  in  a  rebdlion  of  X402.    It  then  returned  to  the 
Visconti,  and  after  various  strug^es  with  the  papacy  was  again 
secured  in  Z438  by  the  Bentivof^io,  who  hdd  it  till  X506,  when 
Pope  JuUus  II.  drove  them  out,  and  brought  Bdogna  once  more 
under  the  papacy,  under  the  sway  of  which  it  remained  (except 
in  the  Napdeonic  period  between  X796  and  xSxs  and  during  the 
revdutions  of  x8ax  and  X83X)  until  in  x86o  it  became  part  oi  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  natives  of  Bdogna  may  be  noted 
Luigi  Galvani  (X737-X798),  the  discoverer  of  galvanism,  and 
Prospero  Lambertini  (Pope  Benedia  XIV.). 

See  C.  Riod,  Cuiia  di  Bologna  (3rd  ed.,  Bolpgna,  1900).  (T.  As.) 

BOLSEHA  (anc.  Volsinii)^^  a  town  of  the  province  of  Rome, 
Italy,  12  m.  W.S.W.  of  Orvieto  by  road,  situated  on  the  north* 
east  bank  of  the  lake  of  Bolscna.  Pop.  (1901)  3286.  The  town 
is  dominated  by  a  picturesque  medieval  casde,  and  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Christina  (martyred  by  drowning  in  the  Uke, 
according  to  the  legend,  in  278)  which  dates  from  the  xxth 
century  and  contains  some  frescoes,  perhaps  of  the  schod  of 
Giotta  It  has  a  fine  Renaissance  facade,  constructed  about 
X  500  by  Cardinal  Giovaimi  de'  Media  (afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.)» 
and  some  good  terra  cottas  by  the  Delia  Robbia.  Beneath  the 
church  are  catacombs,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  discovered 
in  x88o  (E.  Stevenson  in  Nothie  degli  Scavi,  z88o,  262;  G.  B.  de 
Rossi  in  Bidlettino  d'Archedogia  Cristiana,  z88o,  X09).  At  one 
of  the  altars  in  this  crypt  occurred  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  in  1263. 
A  Bohemian  priest,  sceptical  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  was  convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  appearance  of  drops  of 
blood  on  the  host  he  was  consecrating.  In  commemoration  oi 
this  Pope  Urban  IV.  instituted  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  The 
mirade  forms  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Raphad  in 
the  Vatican. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  (anc.  Locus  Volstniensis),  xooo  ft.  above 
sea-level,  71  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  480  ft.  deep,  is  almost  circular, 
and  was  the  central  point  of  a  large  volcanic  district,  though  it  is 
probably  not  itsdf  an  extinct  crater.  Its  sides  show  fine  basaltic 
formation  in  i^aces.  It  abounds  in  fish,  but  its  banks  are  some- 
what  deserted  and  not  free  from  malaria.  It  contains  two 
islands,  Bisentina  and  Martana,  the  former  containing  a  church 
constructed  by  Vignda,  the  latter  remains  of  the  castle  where 
Amalasuntha,  the  dau^ter  of  Theodoric,  was  imi^risoned  and 
stranglecL  (T.  As.) 

BOl;SOVBR,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-eastern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  $1  m.  E.  of  Chester- 
field, on  branch  lines  of  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Central 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  6844.  It  lies  at  a  considerable  height 
on  a  sharp  slope  above  a  stream  tributary  to  the  river 
Rother.    Tlie  castle  round  which  the  town  grew  up  was  founded 

*  According  to  the  theory  now  generally  adopted,  the  Etruscan 
Volsinii  occupied  the  site  of  Orvieto.  which  was  hence  called  Urbs 
veins  in  late  classical  and  medieval  times,  while  the  Roman  Volsinii 
was  transferred  to  Bolaena  (see  Volsinii). 
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shortly  after  the  Conquest  by  WilUam  Peveril,but  the  existing 
building,  a  fine  castellated  residence,  was  erected  on  its  site  in 
1613.  The  town  itself  was  fortified,  and  traces  of  early  works 
remain.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  of  Norman  and  later  date;  it 
contains  some  interesting  early  stone^arving,  and  monuments 
to  the  family  of  Cavendish,  who  acquired  the  castle  in  the  x6th 
century.  Coal-mining  and  quarrying  are  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bolsover. 

BOLSWARD,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
6}  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sneek.  A  steam-tramway  rannects  it  with 
Sneek,  Makkum,  Harlingen  and  Franeker.  Pop.  (xgoo)  65x7. 
The  Great  church,  or  St  Martin's  (1446-1466)  is  a  large  building 
containing  some  good  carving,  a  fine  organ  and  the  tombs  of 
many  Frisian  nobles.  The  soHoIled  Small  church,  dating  from 
about  xa8o,  also  contains  fine  carvmg  and  tombstones;  and 
is  the  remnant  of  a  Franciscan  convent  which  once  existed 
here.  Bolsward  also  possesses  a  beautiful  renaissance  town-hall 
(i6x4-x6i8)  and  various  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
including  a  music  and  a  drawing  school.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  some  spixming-miUs  and  tile  and 
pottery  works.  The  town  is  mentioned  ip  725,  when  it  was 
situated  on  the  Middle  Sea.  When  this  receded,  a  canal  was  cut 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  in  X423  it  was  made  a  Hansa  town. 

The  medieval  constitution  of  Bolsward,  though  in  its  govern- 
ment by  eight  scabini,  with  judicial,  and  four  councillors  with 
administrative  functions,  it  followed  the  ordinary  type  of  Dutch 
cities,  was  in  some  ways  peculiar.  The  family  of  Jongema  had 
certain  hereditary  rights  in  the  adxninistration,  which,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  town  charter  of  X455,  were  defined  in  that 
of  1464.  According  to  this  the  head  of  the  family  sat  for  two 
years  with  the  scabini  and  the  third  year  with  the  rauncillors, 
and  had  the  right  to  administer  an  oath  to  one  of  each  body. 
More  singular  was  the  influential  position  assigned,  in  dvic 
legislation  and  administration,  to  the  clergy,  to  whom  in  con- 
junction with  the  councillors,  there  was  even,  in  certain  cases, 
an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  scabini. 

See  C.  Hegel.  StddU  u.  GUdat  der  ttrmttmscken  Vdlker  «m  Miua- 
alter  Gjeipsig,  1891). 

BOLT,  an  O.  Eng.  word  (rampare  Ger.  Bob,  an  arrow),  for  a 
"  quarrel "  or  cross-bow  shaft,  or  the  pin  which  fastened  a  door. 
From  the  swift  flight  of  an  arrow  comes  the  verb  "  to  bolt,"  as 
applied  to  a  horse,  &c.,  and  such  expressions  as  "  bolt  upright," 
meaning  straight  upright;  also  the  American  use  of  " bolt"  for 
refusing  to  support  a  candidate  iu>minated  by  one's  own  party. 
In  the  sense  of  a  straight  pin  for  a  fastening,  the  word  has  come 
to  mean  various  sorts  of  appliances.  From  the  sense  of  "  fasten- 
ing together  "  is  derived  the  use  of  the  word  "  bolt "  as  a  definite 
length  (in  a  roll)  of  a  fabric  (40  ft.  of  canvas,  &c.). 

From  another  "  bolt "  or  "  boult,"  to  sift  (through  O.  Fr. 
buleteft  from  the  Med.  Lat.  buretare  or  buleiare)^  come  such 
expressions  as  in  Shakespeare's  WinUr^s  Tale,  "  The  fann'd 
snow.  That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er,"  or  such 
a  figurative  use  as  in  Burke's  "  The  report  of  the  conamittee  was 
examined  and  sifted  and  bolted  to  the  bran."  From  this  sense 
comes  that  of  to  moot,  or  discuss,  as  in  Milton's  Comus, "  1  hate 
when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments." 

BOLTON,  DUKES  OF.  The  title  of  duke  of  Bolton  was  held  in 
the  family  of  Powlett  or  Paulet  from  X689  to  X794.  Charles 
Powlett,  Uie  xst  duke  («.  X635-X699),  who  became  6th  marquess 
of  Winchester  on  his  father's  death  in  X675,  had  been  member 
of  parliament  for  Winchester  and  then  for  Hampshire  from  x66o 
to  X675.  Having  supported  the  daim  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  Eii^h  throne  in  x688,  he  was  restored  to  the  privy  council 
and  to  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Bolton  in  April  x68<>.  An  eccentric  man,  hostile 
to  Halifax  and  afterwards  to  Marlborough,  he  is  said  to  have 
travelled  during  X687  with  four  coaches  and  xoo  horsemen, 
sleeping  during  the  day  and  givixig  entertainments  at  night. 
He  died  in  February  X699,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
Charles,  and  duke  of  Bolton  (x66x-x723),  who  had  also  been  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Hampshire  and  a  supporter  of  William 
of  Orange.    He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Hampshire  and  of  Dorset, 


a  commissioner  to  arrange  the  union  of  Ens^Jand  and  SooUaad, 
and  was  twice  a  lord  justice  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  also  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  royal  household;  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  for  two  short  periods  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Irdand 
His  third  wife  was  Henrietta  (d.  1730),  a  natural  daughter  of 
Tames,  duke  of  Monmoxlth.  According  to  Swift  this  duke  was 
*  a  great  booby."  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  3rd  duke  of  Bolton 
(1685-X754),  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1705  to  17x7, 
when  he  was  xnade  a  peer  as  Baron  Pawlet  of  Basing.  He  filled 
many  of  the  pubUc  offices  which  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
and  also  attained  high  rank  in  the  British  army.  Having 
displeased  Sir  Robert  Walpole  he  was  deprived  of  several  ol  his 
offices  in  X733;  but  some  of  them  were  afterwards  restored  to 
him,  and  he  raised  a  regiment  for  service  against  the  Jacobites 
in  X74S.  He  was  a  famous  gallant,  and  married  for  his  second 
wife  the  singer,  Lavinia  Fenton  (d.  1760),  a  lady  who  had 
previously  been  his  mistress.  He  died  in  August  X754,  and  was 
■succeeded  as  4th  duke  by  his  brother  Harry  {c.  1690-X75Q). 
who  had  been  a  member  of  parliament  for  forty  years,  and  who 
followed  the  late  duke  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Hampshire.  The 
4th  duke's  son,  Charles  (c.  X7X8-X765),  wlu>  became  5th  duke 
in  October  1759,  rammitted  suicide  in  London  in  Jidy  1765, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hh  brother  Harry  (c.  x 7x9-1 794),  an 
admiral  in  the  xiavy,  on  whose  death  without  sons,  in  December 
X794,  the  dukedom  became  extinct  The  other  family  titles 
descended  to  a  kinsman,  George  Paulet  (X723-X800),  who  thus 
became  xzth  marquess  of  Winchester.  In  1778  Thomas  Orde 
( 1 746-1807)  married  Jean  Mary  (d.  18x4),  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  5th  duke  of  Bolton,  and  this  lady  inherited  Bolton  Castle 
and  other  properties  on  the  death  of  the  6th  duke.  Having 
taken  the  additional  name  of  Powlclt,  Orde  was  created  Baron 
Bolton  in  X797,  and  the  barony  has  descended  to  his  hdrs. 

BOLTON  (or  Boulton),  EDMUND  (i575?-i633?)>  EngUsh 
historian  and  poet,  was  bom  by  his  own  account  in  1575.  He 
was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  afterwards  residing  in  London  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  1600  he  contributed  to  England's  Hdicon.  He  was  a 
retainer  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  through  his  influence  he 
secured  a  small  place  at  the  court  of  James  I.  Bolton  formulated 
a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  academy,  but  the 
project  fell  through  after  the  death  of  the  king,  wh6  had  regarded 
it  favourably.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  King  Henry  II.  for  Speed's 
CkroHidCf  but  his  Catholic  sympathies  betrayed  themselves  in 
his  treatment  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  a  life  by  Dr  John  Barcham 
was  substituted  (Wood,  Atk.  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  36).  The  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  are  Hypercrilica  (1618?),  a 
short  critical  treatise  valuable  for  its  notices  of  contemporary 
authors,  reprinted  in  Joseph  Haslewood's  Ancient  Critical  Essays 
(vol.  ii.,  18x5);  Nero  Caesar,  or  Monarckie  Debated  (1624), 
with  special  note  of  British  affairs.  Bolton  was  still  living  in 
X633,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BOLTON  (Bolton-le-Moors),  a  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  X96  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  and  xx  ni.  N.W.  from  Manchester.  Pop.  (1891) 
X46,487;  (190X)  x68,2i5.  Area,  x  5,279  acres.  It  has  sutions 
on  the  London  &  North- Western  and  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railways,  with  running  powers  for  the  Midland  railway.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Croal,  a  small  tributary  qf  the  Irwell,  into  Great 
and  Little  Bolton,  and  as  the  full  name  implies,  is  surrounded 
by  high  moorland.  Although  of  eariy  origin,  its  appearance, 
like  that  of  other  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  vicinity, 
is  wholly  modem.  It  owes  not  a  little  to  the  attractions  <rf  iis 
site.  The  only  remnants  of  antiquity  are  two  houses  of  the  i6th 
century  in  Little  Bolton,  of  which  one  is  a  specially  good  example 
of  Tudor  work.  The  site  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  has  long  been 
occupied  by  a  parish  church  (there  was  one  in  the  1 2th  century, 
if  not  earlier),  but  the  existing  building  dates  only  from  1870. 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  other  places  of 
worship,  a  town  hall  with  fine  classical  fagade  and  tower,  market 
hall,  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  art  and  industry,  an 
exchange,  assembly  rooms,  and  various  benevolent  institutions. 
Several  free  libraries  are  maintained.    Lever's  grammar  school* 
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founded  in  1641,  Jiad  Robert  Aiasworth,  the  Latin  lexicographer, 
Bad  Jolm  Lempriire,  author  of  the  cla^ical  dictionaiy,  among 
its  inasteis.  There  are  municipal  technical  schools.  A  large 
put^  park,  opened  in  1866,  was  laid  out  as  a  reUcf  work  for 
Qficmpfeyed  operatives  during  the  cotton  famine  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  decade.  On  the  moors  to  the  north-west,  and  includ- 
ing Rivington  Pike  (119a  ft.),  is  another  pubh'c  park,  and  there 
are  various  soiaUcr  pleasure  grounds.  A  large  number  of  cotton 
taSk  furnish  the  chief  source  of  industry;  printing,  dyeing  and 
bieaching  of  cotton  and  calico,  spinning  and  weaving  machine 
Dakii^,  iron  and  sted  works,  and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  also  important.  The  q}edality,  however,  is  fine  spinning,  a 
process  assisted,  by  the  damp  clim&te.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  atated  in  1832  and  returning  two  members,  falls  within 
the  Wcsthottghton  division  of  the  county.  Before  1838,  when 
Bolton  was'  incorporated,  the  town  was  governed  by  a  borough- 
reeve  and  two  constables  appointed  at  the  annual  court-lcet. 
Tbe  county  borough  was  created  in  x888.  The  corporation 
ocflsists  of  a  mayor,  34  aldermen  and  7a  councillors. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  name  is  Bodleton  or  Botheltun,  and 
tlie  most  important  of  the  later  forms  arc  Bodeltown,  Botheltun- 
Ie-5Io(ns,  Bowelton,  Boltune,  Bolton-supcr-Moras,  Bolton-in-ye- 
Moots,  Bdton-lc- Moors.  The  manor  was  granted  by  William  I. 
to  Roger  de  Poictou,  and  passed  through  the  families  of  Ferrers 
a2d  Pilkington  to  the  Harringtons  of  Hornby  Castle,  who  lost 
it  «ith  their  other  estates  for  their  adherence  to  Richard  III. 
la  14S5  Henry  VIL  granted  it  to  the  fint  earl  of  Derby.  The 
azax  is  now  held  by  different  lords,  but  the  carls  of  Derby  still 
have  a  fourth  part.  The  manor  of  Little  Bolton  seems  to  have 
been,  at  least  from  Henry  UI.'s  reign,  distinct  from  that  of  Great 
Bolton,  and  was  held  til!  the  X7th  century  by  the  Botheltons  or 
B«ltQas. 

From  early  days  Bolton  was  famous  for  its  woollen  manu- 
factures. In  Richard  I.'s  reign  an  aulneger,  whose  duty  it  was 
lo  measure  and  stamp  all  bundles  of  woollen  goods,  was 
appointed,  and  it  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  place  was  already 
a  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade.  In,X337  the  Industry  received 
an  impulse  from  the  settlement  of  a  party  of  Flemish  clothiers, 
and  extended  so  greatly  that  when  it  was  found  necessary  in  1 566 
to  appoint  by  act  of  parliament  deputies  to  assist  the  aubicgers, 
Bdion  is  named  as  one  of  the  places  where  these  deputies  were 
to  be  employed.  Leland  in  his  Itinerary  (155S)  recorded  the 
fact  that  Bolton  made  cottons,  which  were  in  reah'ty  woollen 
goods.  Real  cotton  goods  were  not  made  in  Lancashire  till  1 64 1 , 
vben  Bolton  is  named  cs  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
fustians,  vermilions  and  dimities.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  the  settlement  of  some  French  refugees  further 
itizDoIated  this  industry.  It  was  here  that  velvets  were  first 
made  about  1756,  by  Jeremiah  Qarke,  and  muslins  and  cotton 
quilting  in  1763.  The  cotton  trade  received  an  astonishing 
iBpetas  from  the  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  (1770), 
and  Samod  Crompton  (1780),  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
paxiah.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  spinning 
factories  were  erected,  and  the  first  built  in  Bolton  is  said  to  have 
beea  set  np  in  1 780.  The  number  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1 85 1 
there  were  66  cotton  mills  with  860,000  throstle  spindles  at 
vorL  The  annate  industry  of  bleaching  has  been  carried  on 
Bate  eaiiy  in  the  x8th  century,  and  large  ironworks  grew  up  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  xpth  century.  In  X79X  a  canal  was  con- 
structed from  Manchester  to  Bolton,  and  by  an  act  of  parliament 
(1793)  Bdton  Moor  was  enclosed. 

During  the  Civil  War  Bolton  sided  with  the  parliament,  and 
ia  Febroary  1643  "^  March  X644  the  royalist  forcies  assaulted 
tbe  town,  but  were  on  bpth  occasions  repulsed.  On,  the  38th  of 
May  1644,  however,  it  was  attackfid.by  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord 
M)y,  amd  stormed  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  xsth  ol 
October  1651  Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Woccester,  was  brought  here  and  executed  the  same 
day. 

Up  to  the  begixming  of  the  19th  century  the  market  day  was 
liboday,  bat  the  customary  Saturday  market  gradually  super- 
seded tUs  old  charter^  mariket.    In  xasx  William  de  Ferrers 


obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  and  a 
yearly  fair,  but  gradually  this  annual  fair  was  replaced  by  four 
others  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  New  Year  and  Whit- 
suntide Show  fairs  only  arose  during  the  igth  century. 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  32  m.  N.W.  from  Leeds  and  5}  from  Ilkley  by  the 
Midland  railway.  It  takes  its  name,  inaccurately,  from  the  great 
foundation  of  Bolton  Priory,  the  ruins  of  which  are  among  the 
most  exquisitely  situated  in  England.  They  stand  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  upper  Wharfe,  the  valley  of  which  is  beautifully 
wooded  and  closely  enclosed  by  hills.  The  earliest  part  of  the 
church  is  of  transitional  Norman  date;  the  nave,  which  is 
perfect,,  is  Early  En^ish  and  Decorated.  The  transepts  and 
choir  are  ruined,  and  the  remains  of  domestic  buildings  are 
slight.  The  manor  of  Bolton  Abbey  with  the  rest  of  the  district 
of  Craven  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  de 
Romili,  who  evidently  held  it  in  xo86,  although  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  Domesday  survey.  William  de 
Mcschines  and  Cicely  de  Romili,  his  wife,  heiress  of  Robcft, 
founded  and  endowed  a  prioiy  at  Embsay  or  Emmesay,  near 
Skipton,  in  I X  ao,  but  it  was  moved  here  in  x  x  5  x  by  their  daughter, 
Alice  de  Romili,  wife  of  William  FitzDuncan,  who  gave  the 
manor  to  the  monks  in  exchange  for  othex*  lands.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  manor  was  sold  in  1542  to 
Henry  Clifford,  and  earl  of  Cumberland,  whose  descendants, 
the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  now  hold  it 

See  J.  D.  Whitakcr,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  History  of  the  District  of 
Craven  (ed.  Morant,  1878);  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Ang^icanumt 

BOLZANO,  BBRNHARD  (1781-X848),  Austrian  priest  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the.  5th  of  October  X78X. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age,  and  on  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  (X805)  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  Prague  University.  His  lectures,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  Catholic  theology  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  reason,  were  received  with  eager  interest 
by  the  younger  generation  of  thinkers.  But  his  views  met  with 
much  opposition;  and  it  was  only  through  the  protection 'of 
the  archbishop,  Prince  Salm-Salm,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
retain  his  chair.  In  1820  he  was  accused  of  being  connected  with 
some  of  the  students'  revolutionary  societies,  and  wasxompelled 
to  resign.  Several  doctrines  extracted  from  his  works  were 
condemned  at  Rome,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his  priestly 
functions,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  work.  He  died 
at  Prague  on  the  x8th  of  December  X848.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  works  are  the  WissenschaflsUhre,  odcr  Versuch 
etrur  neuen  Darstdlung  der  Logikf  advocating  a  scientific  method 
in  the  study  of  logic  (4  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1837) ;  the  Lekrbuch  dor 
Religionsvrissenschaft  (4  vols.,  Sulzbach,  X834),  a  philosophic 
representation  of  aJl  the  dogmas  of  Romto  Catholic  theology; 
and  Athanasia,  oder  Grilnde  fUr  die  UnsterMichkeit  der  Seele 
(and  ed.,  Mainz,  X838).  In  philosophy  he  foUowed  Reinhard 
in  ethics  and  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  though  he  was  also 

influenced  by  Kant. 

See  LebensbeschreibuHg  des  Dr  BoUano  (an  autobiography,  1836) ; 
Wisshaupt.  Skizun  aus  dem  Leben  Dr  Bolzaruts  (1850);  Palag>% 
Kant  und  Bolzano  (Halle,  1903). 

BOM  A  (properly  Mbotna),  a  port  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Congo  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  administrative 
capital  of  Belgian  Congo.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  was  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  European  traders  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
established  stations  in  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries.  It  became 
the  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  lower  Congo  and  a  well- 
known  mart  for  slaves.  The  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Dutch  merchants,  but  British,  French  and  Portuguese  firms 
also  had  factories  there.  No  European  power  exercised  sover- 
eignty, though  shadowy  claims  were  from  time  to  time  put 
forward  by  Portugal  (see  Africa,  \  5).  In  X884  the  natives 
of  Boma  granted  a  protectorate  of  their  country  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Congo. 

See  H.  M.  Sunley.  The  Conto  and  the  bounding  of  its  Free  StaU 
(London,  1885). 

BOMB,  a  term  formerly  used  for  an  explosive  shell  (see  Am- 
munition) fired  by  artillery.    The  word  is  derived  from   the 
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BOMBARD— BOMBARDON 


Gr.  /36/ii3ot,  a  hanunering,  btiizing  noise»  cf.  "  bombard  "  (q.v.)^ 
At  the  present  day  it  is  most  frequently  used  of  a  shattexing  or 
incendiary  grenade,  or  of  an  explosive  vessel  actuated  by  clock- 
work or  trip  mechanism,  employed  to  destroy  life  or  property. 
In  naval  warfare,  before  the  introduction  of  the  shell  gun,  ex- 
plosive projectiles  were  carried  principally  by  special  vessels 
known  as  bomb-vessels,  bombards  or,  colloquially,  bombs. 

In  geology,  the  name  "  bomb  "  b  given  to  certain  masses  of 
lava  which  have  been  hurled  forth  from  a  volcanic  vent  by 
explosive  action.  In  shape  they  are  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal  or 
discoidal;  in  structure  they  may  be  solid,  hollow  or  more  or 
less  cavernous;  whilst  in  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  walnut, 
to  masses  weighing  several  tons.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
form  is  partly  due  to  rotation  of  the  mass  during  its  aerial  flight, 
and  in  some  cases  the  bomb  becomes  twisted  by  a  gyratory 
movement.  According,  however,  to  Dr  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis, 
many  of  the  so-called  bombs  of  Vesuvius  are  not  projectiles,  but 
merdy  globular  masses  formed  in  a  stream  of  lava;  and  in  like 
manner  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  showed  that  what  were  regarded  as 
bombs  in  Hawaii  are  in  many  cases  merely  lava-balls  that  have 
not  been  hurled  through  the  air.  Certain  masses,  of  pumice 
ejected  from  Vulcano  have  been  called  by  Johnston-Lavis 
"  bread-crust  bombs,"  since  they  present  a- coating  of  obsidian 
which  has  been  bent  and  cracked  in  a  way  suggestive  of  the 
crust  of  a  tolL  It  is  probable  that  here  the  add  magna  was 
expelled  in  a  very  viscous  condition,  and  the  crust  which  formed 
on  cooling  was  burst  by  the  steam  from  the  ocduded  water. 
Some  of  the  bombs  thrown  out  during  recent  eruptions  of  Etna 
consist  of  white  granular  quartz,  encased  in  a- black  scoriaoeous 
crust,  the  quartz  representing  an  altered  sandstone.  The 
bombs  of  granular  olivine,  found  in  some  of  the  tufEs  in 
the  Eifel,  are  represented  in  most  geological  collections  (see 
Volcano). 

BOMBARD  (derived  throu^  Med.  Lat.  and  Fr.  forms  from 
Gr.  fioftfiup,  to  make  a  humming  noise),  a  term  appli^  in 
the  middle  ages  to  a  sort  of  caimon,  used  chiefly  in  sieges,  and 
throwing  heavy  stone  balls;  hence  the  later  use  as  a  verb  (see 
Bombakoment).  The  name,  in  various  forms,  was  also  given 
to  a  medieval  musical  instrument  ("  bombard,"  "  bumhart," 
"  pumhart,"  "  pommer  ")f  the  forerunner  of  the  bass  oboe 
or  schalmey.  At  the  present  day  a  small  primitive  oboe  called 
bombardct  with  eight  holes  but  no  keys,  is  used  among  the  Breton 
peasants. 

BOMBARDIER,  originally  an  artilleryman  in  charge  of  a 
bombard;  now  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  artillery  of 
the  British  army,  ranking  below  a  corporal 

BOMBARDMENT,  an  attack  by  artillery  fire  directed  against 
fortifications,  troops  in  position  or  towns  and  buildings.  In  its 
strict  sense  the  term  is  only  applied  to  the  bombardment  of 
defenceless  or  undefended  objects,  houses,  public  buildings,  &c., 
the  object  of  the  assailant  being  to  dishearten  his  opponent,  and 
specially  to  force  the  dvil  population  and  authorities  of  a 
besieged  place  to  persuade  the  military  commandant  to  capitulate 
before  the  actual  defences  of  the  place  have  been  reduced  to 
impotence.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  mere  bombardment 
can  only  achieve  its  object  when  the  amount  of  suffering  inflicted 
upon  non-combatants  is  suffident  to  break  down  their  resolution, 
and  when  the  commandant  permits  himsdf  to  be  influenced 
or  coerced  by  the  sufferers.  A  threat  of  bombardment  will 
sometimes  induce  a  place  to  surrender,  but  instances  of  its 
fulfilment  bdng  followed  by  success  are  rare;  and,  in  general, 
with  a  determined  commandant,  bombardments  fail  of  thdr 
objecL  Further,  an  intentionally  terrific  fire  at  a  large  target, 
unlike  the  slow,  steady  and  minutely  accurate  "artillery 
attacks  "  directed  upon  the  fortifications,  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  wears  out  the  guns 
of  the  attack.  Bombardments  are,  however,  frequently  resorted 
to  in  order  to  test  the  temper  of  the  garrison  and  the  dvil  popu- 
lation, a  notable  instance  bdng  that  of  Strassburg  in  1870. 
The  term  is  often  loosely  employed  to  describe  artillery  atUcks 
upon  forts  or  fortified  positions  in  preparation  for  assaulU  by 
ixifantry. 


BOMBARDON,  or  Bass  Tuba,  the  name  given  to  tbe  bass  and 
contrabass  of  the  brass  wind  in  military  bands,  called  in  the 
orchestra  bass  tuba. 

The  name  of  bombardon  is  unquestionably  deriv«d  from  Aon- 
hardom,  the  Italian  for  contrabass  pommer  (bombard),  which, 
before  the  invention  of  the  fagotto,  formed  the  bass  of  medieval 
orchestras;  itisalsousedforabassreedstopof  x6ft.  toneonthe 
organ.  The  bombardon  was  the  very  first  bass  wind-  instrument 
fitted  with  valves,  and  it  was  at  first  known  as  the  came  basso, 
dancer  or  bass  horn  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bass  horn 
with  keys,  which  on  being  perfected  became  the  ophicldde). 
The  name  was  attached  more  to  the  position  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments as  bass  than  to  the  individual  instrumenL  The  original 
como  basso  was  a  brass  instrument  of  narrow  bore  with  the 
pistons  set  horizontally.  The  valve-ophiddde  in  F  of  German 
make  had  a  wider  bore  and  three  vertical  pistons,  but  it  was 
oidy  a  "  half  instrument,"  measuring  about  X2  ft.  A.  Kalk- 
brenner,  in  his  life  of  W.  Wieprccht  (x88a),  states  that  in  the 
Jiger  niilitary  bands  of  Prussia  the  como  basso  (keyed  bass 
horn)  was  introduced  as  bass  in  1829,  and  the  bombardon  (or 
valve-ophiddde)  in  1831;  in  the  Guards  these  instruments  were 
superseded  in  1835  by  the  bass  tuba  invented  by  Wiq>redit  and 
J.  G.  Moritz. 

The  modem  bombardon  is  made  in  two  forms:  the  upright 
modd,  used  in  stationary  band  music;  and  the  circular  model, 
known  as  the  helicon,  worn  round  the  body  with  the  large  bcO 
resting  on  the  Idt  shoulder,  after  the  style  of  the  Roman  amis 
(see  Horn),  which  is  a  more  convenient  way  of  carrying  this 
heavy  instrument  when  marching.  The  bombardon,  and  the 
euphonium,  of  which  it  is  the  bass,  are  the  outcome  of  the 
application  of  valves  to  the  bugle  family  whereby  the  saxhorns 
were  also  produced.  The  radical  difference  between  the  saxhorns 
and  the  tubas  (induding  the  bombardon)  b  that  the  latter  have 
a  suffidently  wide  conical  bore  to  allow  of  the  production  of 
fundamental  sounds  in  a  rich,  fuU  quality  of  immense  power. 
This  difference,  first  recognized  in  Germany  and  Austria,  has 
given  rise  in  those  countries  to  the  dasslfication  of  the  brass 
wind  as  "  half  "  and  "  whole  "  instruments  {Halbe  and  Gatae 
Instrumente).  When  the  brass  wind  instruments  with  conical 
bore  and  cup-shaped  mouthpiece  first  came  into  use,  it  was  a 
well-imderstood  principle  that  the  tube  of  each  instrument  mu^ 
theoretically  be  made  twice  as  long  as  an  organ  pipe  gi\'ing  the 
same  note;  for  example,  the  French  horn  sonneting  the  8ft.  C 
of  an  8  ft.  organ  pipe,  must  have  a  tube  x6  ft.  long;  C  then 
becomes  the  second  harmonic  of  the  series  for  the  x6ft.  tube, 
the  first  or  fimdamental  bdng  unobtainable.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  pistons,  instrument-makers  experimenting  with  the 
bugle,  which  has  a  conical  bore  of  very  wide  diameter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length,  foimd  that  baritone  and  bass  instruments 
constructed  on  the  same  prindple  gave  out  the  fundamental 
full  and  dear.  A  new  era  in  the  construction  of  brass  wind 
instnunents  was  thus  inaugurated,  and  now  that  the  pr6portions 
of  the  bugle  have  been  adopted,  the  tubes  of  the  tubas  are  made 
just  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  older  instruments,  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  organ  pipe  of  the  same  pitch,  so  that  a 
euphonium  soxmding  8  ft.  C  no  longer  needs  to  be  x6  ft.  long 
but  only  8  ft.  The  older  instruments,  such  as  the  saxhorns, 
with  narrow  bore,  have  therefore  been  denominated  "  half 
instruments,"  because  only  half  the  length  of  the  instrument  is 
of  practical  utility,  while  the  tubas  with  wide  bore  are  styled 
"whole  instruments."^  Bombardons  are  made  in  E  flat  and 
F  of  the  x6  ft.  octave,  corresponding  to  the  ordiestral  bass  tuba, 
double  bass  in  strings,  and  pedal  darinet  and  oontrafagotto 
in  the  wood  wind.  The  bombardon  in  B  flat  or  C,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  euphonium,  corresponds  to  the  contrabass  tuba 
in  the  orchestra. 

*See  Dr  E.  SchafhSutl's  article  on  Muncal  Instruments, 
section  4  of  Berickl  der  Beurtkeilungsecmrnission  bet  ier  AUg. 
deuUcken  Indtutrie-Ausstdlung,  18^4  (Munich,  185^),  pp.  169- 
t70;  also  Fricdr.  Zamminer,  Die  Musik  und  die  MnsikinstmmenU 
in  ikrer  Betiekung  tu  den  GetetMtn  der  Akustik  (Giessen.  18S5X 
I  p.  313. 
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Hie  bombardons  ponea  a  chromatic  compass  of  3I  to  4  octaves. 
The  faanaook  Krics  consists  of  the  harmonics  from  the  ist  to  the  8th. 

Bombardon  in  E  Flat. 
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Haimomxc  Sbsiss  of  tbb  Contrabass  Bombardon  in  C* 
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■^  *  For  Che  B^  bowhaidan,  cm  tow  hwtr. 
**  Or  b«hKiiai  for  a  first-rate  pUjKT  with  a  good  IJpL       8a 

Tbe  lowest  notes  produced  by  the  valves  are  very  difiicult  to 
cbtaia.  for  the  lips  seldom  have  safiicient  power  to  set  in  vibration 
a  cdvma  of  air  of  such  immense  length.  At  a  rate  of  vibration  slow 
esodgh  to  synchroniie  with  that  of  notes  of  such  deep  pitch.*  Even 
wkfl  they  are  played,  the  lowest  valve  notes  can  hardly  be  heard 
bsIhs  doubled  an  octave  higher  by  another  bombardon. 

Bottbardons  are  ^ncrally  treated  as  non-transposing  instruments, 
tlK  nttsic  beitt^  written  as  sounded,  except  in  France  and  Belgium, 
*ben  transposition  is  usual.  The  intervening  notes  are  obtained 
bv  means  01  pistons  or  valves,  which,  on  being  depressed,  either 
adait  tbe  wind  into  additional  lengths  of  tubing  to  lower  the  pitch, 
or  cot  off  a  length  in  order  to  rane  it.  Bombardons  usually  have 
tiueeor  four  pistons  lowering  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  n»pectively 
1. 1.  li  and  2|  tones  (in  Bdgium,  i,  4,  2  and  3  tones).  The  valve 
rr^em.  disposal  of  the  tubing  and  shape  ana  position  of  the  bell 
0'<ler  considerably  in  the  various  models  of  well-known  makers. 
la  Germany  and  Austria  '  what  is  known  as  the  cylinder  action  is 
hrgriy  nsed;  lor  the  piston  or  pump  is  substituted  a  four*way 
bruB  cock  operated  by  means  of  a  key  and  a  series  of  cranks. 

la  order  to  obtain  a  complete  diromatic  scale  throughout  the 
coaptss,  there  must  be,  as  on  the  slide-trombone,  seven  diflPerent 
positioas  or  lengths  of  tubii^  avaibble,  each  having  its  harmonic 
ma.  These  Afferent  lengtns  are  obtained  on  the  bombaidon  by 
Beans  of  a  combination  of  pistons:  the  simultaneous  use  of  Nos.  2 
aiH  X  lowers  the  pitch  two  tones;  of  Nos.  i,  2  and  3,  three  tones: 
of  Nos.  I,  3,  3,  4.  five  and  a  half  tones,  &c.  A  combination  of 
pBtooB.  however,  tails  to  give  the  interval  with  an  absolutely  correct 
latoaatkw,  since  the  length  of  tubing  thrown  open  is  not  of  the 
theoretical  length  required  to  oroduce  it.  Many  ingenious  con- 
tiivMces  have  been  mvcnted  from  time  to  time  to  remedy  this 
bhemt  defect  of  the  valve  svstem,  such  as  the  six-valve  independent 
tvstem  of  Adolphe  Sax;  tne  Bcason  Rtfistrt,  giving  eignt  inde- 
peodeot  positioas;  the  Bcsson  compensating  system  TransposiUur\ 
tV  Boo^  automatic  compensating  piston  invented  by  D.  J. 
&biUey.  and  V.  Mahitlon's  automatic  regubting  pistons.  More 
tccnily  the  Besson  enharmonic  valve  system,  with  six  independent 
tapi^  didn  and  three  pistons,  and  Rudall,  Csirte  &  Company's  new 
(KluBmann's  patent)  bore,  conical  throughout  the  open  tube  and 
vSditional  lengths,  have  produced  instruments  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  to  intonation.    (See  Valves  and  Tuba.)    (K.  S.) 

BOMBAY  City,  the  capital  of  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
tbe  chad  seaport  of  Irestem  India,  situated  in  x8*  55'  N.  and 
72°  54'  £.  Tbe  city  stands  on  an  island  of  tbe  same  name, 
vUch  forms  one  of  a  group  now  connected  by  causeways  with 
t^  ottinland.  The  area  is  aa  sq.  m.;  and  the  population  of  the 
tovn  and  island  (1901)  776,006  (estunate  in  1906,  977,822). 
Bocabay  is  tbe  second  most  pc^ulous  city  in  the  Indian  empire, 
i^sviag  Ulen  behind  Calcutta  at  the  census  of  1901 .  Its  position 
ca  the  side  <rf  India  nearest  to  Europe,  its  advantages  as  a 
port  and  a  railway  centre,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  cotton 
cimXTfy  are  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  the  region  which  it 
XTRs  cannot  vie  with  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  in  point  of 
intility  and  has  no  great  waterway  like  the  Ganges  or  Brahma- 
pctia.  Nevertheless  Bombay  pushes  Calcutta  hard  for  supremacy 
ia  point  of  population  and  commercial  prosperity. 

Ihe  Bombay  Island,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  more  correctly 
ca&ed,  the  Bombay  Peninsula,  stands  out  from  a  coast  ennobled 
by  fefty  faflls,  and  its  harbour  is  studded  by  rocky  islands  and 
pRdpaces,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  great  height     The  approach 

'  V.  C  Mahillon,  BUmaUs  i'aeaustiqtu  mMskaU  tt  huSmmintaU 
'^lOfcBei.  ia74).  P^  153. 

,  'The  bombardon  is  used  in  the  military  bands  or  Austria,  but 
a  those  of  Germany  it  has  been  superseded  bv  a  bass  tuba  differing 
■lij^tly  in  form  and  construction  from  the  bombardons  and  baas 
tuas  used  in  Eni^nd,  France.  Belgium  and  Austria. 


from  the  sea  discloses  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  the  world, 
—the  only  European  analogy  being  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
island  consists  of  a  plain  about  xx  m.  long  by  3  broad,  flanked 
by  two  parallel  lines  of  low  hills.  A  neck  of  land  stretching 
towards  the  south-west  forms  the  harbour  on  its  eastern  side, 
sheltering  it  from  the  force  of  the  open  sea,  and  enclosing  an 
expanse  of  water  from  5  to  7  in.  wide.  At  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  Back  Bay,  a  shallow  basin  rather  more  than  a  m. 
in  breadth,  runs  inland  for  about  3  m.  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  two  ranges  of  hDls.  On  a  slightly  raised  strip  of 
land  between  the  head  of  Back  Bay  and  the  harbour  is  situated 
the  fort,  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  From  this  point 
the  land  slopes  westward  towards  the  centnl  plain,  a  low-lying 
tract,  which  before  the  construction  of  the  embankment  known 
as  the  Hornby  Vcllard,  used  at  high  tide  to  be  submerged  by  the 
sea.  The  town  itself  consists  of  well-built  and  unusually  hand- 
some native  bazaars,  and  of  spacious  streets  devoted  to  European 
commerce.  In  the  native  bazaar  the  bouses  rise  three  or  four 
storeys  in  height,  with  elaborately  carved  piUars  and  front  worL 
Some  of  the  European  hotels  and  commercial  buildings  axe  on 
the  American  scale,  and  have  no  rival  in  any  other  dty  of  India. 
The  Taj  Mahal  hotel,  which  was  built  by  tbe  Tata  family  in 
X904,  is  the  most  palatial  and  modem  hotel  in  India.  The 
private  bouses  of  the  European  residents  lie  apart  alike  from 
the  native  and  from  the  mercantile  quarters  of  the  town.  As  a 
rule,  each  is  built  in  a  large  garden  or  comp6tmd;  and  although 
the  stj^e  of  architecture  is  less  imposing  than  that  Of  the  stately 
residences  in  Calcutta,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  climate,  and  has  a 
beauty  and  comfort  of  its  own.  The  favourite  suburb  is  Malabar 
hill,  a  high  ridge  nmning  out  into  the  sea,  aixl  terraced  to  the 
top  by  handsome  bouses,  which  command  one  of  the  finest 
views,  of  its  kind,  in  the  world.  Of  recent  years  wealthy  natives 
have  been  competing  with  Europeans  for  the  possession  of  this 
desirable  quarter.  To  the  right  of  this  ridge,  looking  towards 
the  sea,  runs  another  suburb  known  as  Breach  Candy,  built 
dose  upon  the  beach  and  within  the  refreshing  sound  of  the 
waves.  To  the  Idt  of  Malabar  hill  lies  Back  Bay,  with  a  pro- 
montory on  its  farther  shoie,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
Bombay  Fort;  its  walls  axe  demolished,  and  the  area  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  mercantile  buildings.  Farther  round  the  island, 
beyond  the  fort,  is  Mazagon  Bay,  commanding  the  harbour, 
and  the  centre  of  maritime  activity.  Tlie  defences  of  the  port, 
remoddled  and  armed  with  the  latest  guns,  consbt  of  batteries 
on  the  ishwds  in  the  harbour,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
three  large  batteries  on  the  mainland.  There  is  also  a  torpedo- 
boat  detachment  stationed  in  the  harbour. 

No  dty  in  the  world  has  a  finer  water-front  than  Bombay. 
The  great  line  of  public  offices  along  the  esplanade  and  f  adng 
Back  Bay,  which  are  in  the  Gothic  style  mixed  with  Saracem'c, 
are  not  Individually  distinguished  for  architectural  merit,  but 
they  have  a  cumidative  effect  of  great  dignity.  The  other 
most  notable  buildings  in  the  dty  are  the  Victoria  terminus  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  and  the  Taj  Mahal  hotel. 
Towards  the  northern  end  of  Malabar  hill  lie  the  Paxsee  Towers 
of  Silence,. where  the  Parsees  expose  their  dead  till  the  flesh  Is 
devoured  by  vultures,  and  then  cast  the  bones  into  a  well  where 
they  crumble  into  dust.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  museum 
was  laid  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  X905. 

Local  Covemmeni. — ^The  port  of  Bombay  (induding  docks 
aiKi  warehouses)  is  managed  by  a  port  trust,  the  members  of 
which  axe  nominated  by  the  goverxunent  from  among  the  com- 
mercial community.  The  municipal  goverxmient  of  the  dty 
was  framed  by  an  act  of  the  Bombay  legislative  council  passed 
in  x888.  The  governing  body  consists  of  a  munidpal  corporation 
and  a  town  coundl.  The  corporation  is  composed  of  7  a  members, 
of  whom  x6  are  nominated  by  the  goverxunent.  Of  the  remainder, 
36  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  x6  by  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
a  by  the  senate  of  the  university,  and  a  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Tbe  council,  which  forms  the  standing  committee 
d  the  corporation,  oonsbts  of  xa  membexs,  of  whom  4  axe 
nominated  by  the  goverxmient  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  cor- 
poration.   The  members  of  the  corporation  indude  Europeans, 
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Hindu?,  Mahommedans  and  Parsees.  The  Bombay  University 
was  constituted  in  1857  as  an  examining  body,  on  the  model  of 
the  imiversity  of  London.  The  chief  educational  institutions 
in  Bombay  City  are  the  government  Elphinstone  College,  two 
missionaiy  colleges  (Wilson  and  St  Xavier),  the  Grant  medical 
college,  the  government  law  school,  the  Sir  Jamsetjce  Jeejecbhoy 
school  of  art,  and  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Jtechnical  institute. 

Doch.-^The  dockyard,  originally  built  in  1736,  has  a  sea-face 
of  nearly  700  yds.  and  an  area  of  about  aoo  acres.  There  are 
five  graving  docks,  three  of  which  together  make  one  large  dock 
648  ft.  long,  while  the  other  two  make  a  single  dock  583  ft.  long. 
There  are  also  four  building  slips  opposite  the  Apollo  Bandar 
(landing-place)  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  enclosure.  The  dock- 
yard is  lighted  by  electricity,  so  that  work  can  be  carried  on  by 
night  as  well  as  day.  Bombay  is  the  only  important  place  near 
the  sea  in  India  where  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  sufficient  to  permit 
docks  on  the  largest  scale.  The  highest  spring  tides  here  reach 
17  ft.,  but  the  average  is  14  ft.  Prince's  dock,  of  which  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1875,  v&s 
opened  in  1879,  and  is  1460  ft.  long  by  1000  ft.  broad,  with  a 
water  area  of  30  acres;  while  the  Victoria  dock,  which  was 
completed  and  opened  in  1887-1888,  has  a  water  area  of  25  acres. 
South  of  the  Victoria  dock,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Alexandra 
dock,  the  largest  in  India,  was  laid  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1905. 

CotUm  Mills. — The  milling  industry  is,  next  to  the  docks, 
the  chief  feature  of  Bombay's  commercial  success.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  cotton-spinning,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are 
flour  mills  and  workshops  to  supply  local  needs.  The  number 
of  factories  increased  from  fifty-three  in  1881  to  eighty-three  in 
1890,  and  that  decade  saw  the  mflux  of  a  great  industrial  popula- 
tion from  the  surroimding  districts;  but  the  decade  1891-1901 
witnessed  at  least  a  temporary  set-back  owing  to  the  ravages 
caused  by  plague  and  the  e£Fects  of  over-production.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  mortality  it  inflicted,  the  plague  caused  an  exodus 
of  the  population  from  the  island,  disorganized  the  labour  at  the 
docks  and  in  the  mills,  and  swallowed  up  large  sums  which  were 
spent  by  the .  municipality  on  plague  operations  and  sanitary 
improvements.  After  1901,  however,  both  population  and  trade 
began  to  revive  again.  In  1901  there  were  131,796  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  industry. 

Population. — Owing  ta  its  central  position  between  East  and 
West  and  to  the  diversity  of  races  in  India,  no  city  in  the  world 
can  show  a  greater  variety  of  type  than  Bombay.  The  Mahratta 
race  is  the  dominant  element  next  to  the  European  rulers,  but 
in  addition  to  them  are  a  great  and  influential  section  of  Parsee 
merchants,  Arab  traders  from  the  Gulf,  Afghans  and  Sikhs 
from  northern  India,  Bengalis,  Rajputs,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Malays,  negroes,  Tibetans,  Sinhalese  and  Siamese.  Bombay 
is  the  great  port  and  meeting-place  of  the  Eastern  world.  Out  of 
the  large  sections  of  its  population,  Hindu,  Mahommedan,  Parsee, 
Jain  and  Christian,  the  Pursecs  are  one  of  the  smallest  and  yet 
the  most  influential.  They  number  only  some  46,000  all  told, 
but  most  of  the  great  business  houses  are  owned  by  P&rsee 
millionaires  and  most  of  the  large  charities  are  founded  by  them. 

History. — ^The  name  of  the  island  and  city  of  Bombay  is  de- 
rived from  Mumba  (a  form  of  Parvati),  the  goddess  of  the  Kolis, 
a  race  of  husbandmen  and  fishermen  who  were  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants,  having  occupied  the  island  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Bombay  ori^^nally  consisted 
of  seven  islands  (the  Heptanesia  of  Ptolemy)  and  formed  an 
outlying  portion  of  the  dominions  of  successive  dynasties  domi- 
nant in  western  India:  Satavahanas,  Mauryas,  Chalukyas  and 
Rashtrakutas.  In  the  Maurya  and  Chalukya  period  (450-750) 
the  dty  of  Puri  on  Elephanta  Island  was  the  principal  place  in 
Bombay  harbour.  The  first  town  built  on  Bombay  Island  was 
Mahikavati  (Mahim)  .founded  byKing  Bhima,  probably  a  member 
of  the  house  of  the  Yadavas  of  Deogiri,  as  a  result  of  Ala-ud-din 
Khilji's  raid  into  the  Deccan  in  1 394.  It  remained  under  Hindu 
rule  until  1348,  when  it  was  captured  by  a  Mahommedan  force 
from  Gujarat;  and. the  islands  remained  part  of  the  province 
(later  kingdom)  of  Gujarat  till  1534,  when  they  were  ceded  by 
Sultan  Bahadur  to  the  Portuguese. 


The  island  did  not  prosper  under  Portuguese  rule.  By  the 
system  known  ai  aforamenlo  the  lands  were  gradually  paicdled 
out  into  a  number  of  fiefs  granted,  under  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
to  individuals  or  to  religious  a>rporations  in  return  for  military 
service  or  equivalent  quit-rents:  Tlie  northern  districts  were 
divided  among  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  who  built  a  number 
of  churches,  some  of  which  stiU  survive.  The  intolerance  of  their 
rule  did  not  favour  the  growth  of  the  settlement,  which  in  x66i, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  British,  had  a  population  of  only 
xo,ooo.  The  English  had,  however,  long  recogniaed  its  value 
as  a  naval  base,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  th^  fought  the 
battle  of  Swally  (1614-16x5),  attempted  to  capture  the  place  in 
1626,  and  that  the  Surat  Coimcil  urged  the  purchase  of  Bombay 
from  the  Portuguese.  In  x  654  the  directors  of  the  Company  drew 
Cromwell's  attention  to  this  suggestion,  laying  stress  on  the 
exceUence  of  its  harbour  and  its  safety  from  attack  by  land. 
It  finally  became  the  property  of  the  British  in  i66x  as  part  <tf 
the  dowry  of  the  infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal  on  her  marriage 
to  Charies  II.,  but  was  not  actually  occupied  by  the  British  until 
1665,  when  they  experienced  much  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  and  especially  of  the  religious 
orders,  to  the  cession.  In  1668  it  was  transferred  by  the  crown 
to  the  East  India  Company,  who  placed  it  under  the  factory  of 
Surat. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  modem  city  dates  from  this  time, 
and  was  the  work  of  Gerald  Aungier  (or  Angier),  brother  td 
Francis  Aimgier,  3rd  Lord  Aungier  of  Longford  and  xst  eari  of 
Longford  in  Ireland  (d.  1700),  who  succeeded  Sir  George  Oxenden 
as  president  of  Surat  in  1669  ^^^  dic<i  ^^  1677.  At  this  time  Bom- 
bay was  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas  from  inland,  by  the  Malabar 
pirates  and  the  Dutch  from  the  sea,  and  was  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Portuguese,  who  still  occupied  the  island  of 
Salsette  and  had  established  a  customs-barrier  in  fht  channel 
between  Bombay  and  the  shore.  In  spite  of  the  niggardly 
policy  of  the  court  of  directors,  who  refused  to  incur  the  expense 
of  employing  skilled  engineers,  Aungier  succeeded  in  fortifying 
the  town  and  shore;  he  also  raised  a  force  of  militia  and  regulars, 
the  latter  mainly  (jermans  (as  more  trustworthy  than  the  riff- 
raff a>Uccted  in  London  by  the  Company's  crimps).  In  1673 
Aungier  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Bombay,  and  after 
frightening  off  an  imposing  Dutch  fleet,  which  in  1670  attempted 
to  surprise  the  island,  set  to  work  to  organize  the  settlement 
anew.  To  this  task  he  brought  a  mind  singularly  enlightened  and 
a  smcere  belief  in  the  best  traditions  of  English  liberty.  In 
its  fiscal  policy,  in  its  religious  intolerance,  and  in  its  cruel  and 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  natives,  Portuguese  rule  had 
been  alike  oppressive.  Aungier  altered  ail  this.  With  the  con- 
sent of  "  a  general  assembly  of  the  chief  xcpresentativcs  of  the 
people"  he  commuted  the  burdensome  buid  tax  for  a  fixed 
money  payment;  he  protected  all  castes  in  the  celebration  of 
their  religious  ceremonies;  and  he  forbade  any  compulsion  of 
natives  to  carry  burdens  against  their  will.  The  result  was  that 
the  population  of  Bombay  increased  rapidly;  a  spedal  quarter 
was  set  apart  for  the  banya,  or  capitalist,  cla^  of  Hindus^  while 
Parsees  and  Armenians  flocked  to  a  dty  where  they  were  secure 
of  freedom  alike  for  thdr  trade  and  their  religioxL  Within 
dght  years  the  population  had  grown  from  10,000  to  60,000. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  concentration  of  people  in  a  spot 
so  unwholesome  was  the  prevalence  of  disease,  produced  by 
the  appalling  sanitary  conditions.  This,  too,  Aungier  set  himsdf 
to  remedy.  In  1675  he  initiated  the  works  for  draining  the  foul 
tidal  swamps;  and,  failing  the  consent  of  the  Company  to  the 
erection  of  a  regular  hospital,  he  turned  the  law  court  into  an 
infirmaxy.  He  also  set  up  three  courts  of  justice:  a  tribunal 
for  petty  causes  under  a  factor  with  native  assessors,  a  court  of 
appeal  under  the  deputy  governor  and  members  of  council,  and 
a  court-martial.  A  regular  police  force  was  also  established  and 
a  gaol  built  in  the  Bazaar.* 

During  this  period,  however,  the  positicm  of  Bombay  was 
sufficiently  precarious.    The  Malabar  pirates,  though  the  dty 
itself  was  too  strong  for  them,  were  a  constant  xnenace  to  its 
^  Hunter,  HisU  ofBriHsk  India,  U,  pp.  3ia.  Ac. 
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tnde;  and  it  xequired  aU  the  genius  of  Aungier  to  maintain  the 
settlaDcnt,  ist^ted  as  it  was  between  the  rival  powers  of  the 
Uahnttas  and  the  Mogul  empire.  After  his  death,  on  the  30th 
of  June  1677,  its  situaticm  became  even  more  precarious.  Even 
QBder  Auzf^er  the  Sid<li  admirals  of  the  Moguls  had  asserted 
thoT  right  to  use  Bombay  harbour  as  winter  quartns  for  their 
bet,  thoo^  they  had  fahcd  to  secure  it  as  a  base  against  the 
JIaknttas.  Under  his  weak  successor  (Rolt,  z677-'x68a),  the 
Eaglish  waters,  the  vahie  of  which  had  now  been  proved,  became 
ih{  battk-giotuid  between  the  rival  navies,  and  for  some  years 
B<nDbay  lay  at  the  mercy  of  both.  The  Company's  rule,  more- 
ovtr,  was  txpotcd  to  another  danger.  The  niggardly  policy  of 
the  board  of  directors,  more  intent  on  peaceful  dividends  than  on 
variike  rnle,  could  not  but  be  galling  to  soldiers  of  fortune.  A 
mdny  at  Bombay  in  1674  had  only  been  suppressed  by  the 
nenitlan  of  the  ringleader;  and  in  1683  a  more  formidable 
Dovcment  took  {dace  under  Richard  Keigwin,  a  naval  officer 
vho  had  been  appointed  governor  of  St  Helena  in  reward  for  the 
pan  played  by  him  in  the  capture  of  the  island  from  the  Dutch 
in  1673.  Keigwin,  elected  governor  of  Bombay  by  popular  vote, 
Issatd  a  proclamation  in  the  king's  name,  citing  the  "  intolerable 
atartions,  omnessions  and  exactions  "  of  the  Company,  and 
dedarisg  his  govonment  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
oovn.  He  ruled  with  moderation,  reformed  the  system  of 
taation,  obtain«i  notable  concessions  from  the  Mahrattas,  and 
iancased  the  trade  of  the  port  by  the  admission  of "  interlopers." 
Bat  he  tukd  to  extend  the  rebellion  beyond  Bombay;  and 
vfaen  a  letter  arrived,  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  ordering  him 
to  miieudci  the  fort  to  Sir  John  Child,  appointed  admiral  and 
csptaoa-geneial  of  the  Company's  forces,  he  obeyed.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Company  had  decided  to  consider  Bombay  as 
"  aa  independent  settlement,  and  the  seat  of  the  power  and  trade 
of  the  Ei^^iah  in  the  East  Indies."  But  a  variety  of  causes  set 
back  the  devdopment  of  the-dty,  notably  the  prevalence  of 
plagae  and  cholera  due  to  the  silting  up  of  the  creeks  that 
£vikd  its  component  islands;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
aaialfamation  of  the  old  and  new  companies  in  1708  that  the 
fovenor's  seat  was  transferred  from  Sunt  to  Bombay.  In  x  7 1 8 
Ike  dty  wall  was  completed ;  settlers  began  to  stream  in,  especially 
bom  distracted  Gujarat;  and  a  series  of  wise  adndnistxative 
xefonzB  increased  this  tendency  until  in  1744  the  popula- 
tna,  which  in  1718  had  sunk  to  16,000,  had  risen  to  70,000. 
Keaaidule  the  Mahratta  conquest  of  Bassein  and  Salsette  (i  737- 
i;j9)  had  put  a  stop  to  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  and  a 
treaty  of  n^j^ytr*  with  the  Siddis  (1733)  had  secured  a  base  of 
SBppfies  on  the  mainland.  The  French  wars  of  1744-1748  and 
2756-1763  led  to  a  further  strengthening  of  the  fortifications; 
and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  mainhind  made  the  questions 
of  SBpp&es  and  of  the  protection  of  trade  from  piracy  more 
pRSBi^  The  fmrmer  was  in  part  settled  by  the  acquisition  of 
B^^^Eo^  (1755)  **  ^  result  of  an  alliance  wiUi  the  peshwa,  the 
latter  by  the  successful  expedition  under  Watson  and  Clive 
agaiB^^|aya«biig  ( x  7  $6).  During  this  period,  too,  the  import- 
ance of  Boonbay  as  a  naval  base,  long  since  recognized,  was 
ifiocaaed  by  the  building  of  a  dock  (X750),  a  second  being  added 
ia  1762^  The  year  1770  saw  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  trade 
vitk  China,  the  result  of  a  famine  in  that  country,  the  Chinese 
IDircauDexit  having  issued  an  edict  commanding  more  land  to 
be  used  for  growing  graixL  This,  too,  was  a  period  of  searching 
rdioras  ia  the  administration  and  the  planning  and  building  of 
the  czty;  the  result  being  a  further  immense  growth  of  its 
popoiatioD,  which  in  X780  was  x  13,000.  This  was  still  further 
ooeaaed  by  the  lamine  of  X803,  which  drove  large  numbers  of 
people  from  ^flwlom  and  the  Deccan  to  seek  employment  in 
houhaj.  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  fort  in  the  same  year  and 
ca&sed  oionBons  loss;  but  it  enabled  the  government  to  open' 
wider  thocoii^ifazes  in  the  more  congested  parts,  and  greatly 
stinnlated  the  tendency  <rf.  the  natives  to  buUd  their  houses  and 

I  See  Haater,  0p.  cU.  u.  205,  Ac  He  received  a  full  pardon,  was 
a^^siaeed  later  to  the  •command  of  a  frirate  in  the  royal  navy, 
aad  Ml  -vfaile  kading  the  aasault  on  St  Christopher's  (June  ai, 


shops  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort  in  what  are  now  some  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  dty. 

The  British  victory  over  the  Mahrattas  and  the  aimexation 
of  the  Deccan  opened  a  new  period  of  unrestricted  development 
for  Bombay.  At  this  time,  too  (18x9),  its  fortunes  were  vigorously 
fostered  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  in  1838  the  population 
had  risen  to  236,000.  But  m  the  next  fifty  years  it  more  than 
doubled  itself,  the  figures  for  X89X  being  8ai,ooo.  This  great 
leap  was  due  to  the  influence  of  railways,  of  which  the  first  line 
was  completed  in  X853,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
foundation  of  cotton  factories.  In  X866-1867  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity was  interrupted  by  a  financial  crisis,  due  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  on  the  termination  of  the  American  war. 
Bombay,  however,  soon  recovered  herself,  and  in  1891  was  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before;  but  during  the  ensuing  decade 
great  havoc  was  played  by  plague  {q.v.)  with  both  her  population 
and  her  trade.  In  addition  to  a  decline  of  6  %  in  the  population, 
the  exports  also  declined  by  7  %,  whereas  Calcutta's  exports 
rose  during  the  same  period  by  38  %. 

See  S.  M.  Edwardes,  Tht  Rise  of  Bombay  (1902) ;  James  Douglas, 
Bombay  and  Western  India  (1801):  G.  W.  Forrest,  Cities  of  India 
(1903);  Sir  William  Hunter,  nistory  of  British  India  (London, 
1900; :  Imp.  Caeetteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908),  i.p.  "  Bombay  City." 

BOMBAY  FURNITURB.  "Bombay  bkckwood  furniture" 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  rather  extensive  class  of  articles  manu- 
factured  in  the  dty  of  Bombay  and  in  the  towns  of  Sunt  and 
Ahmedabad  in  India.  The  wood  used  ia  Shisham  or  blackwood 
(Dalbergia),  a  hard-grained  dark-coloured  timber  which  with 
proper  treatment  assumes  a  beautiful  natural  polish.  Much  of 
the  so-called  Bombay  furniture  is  dumsy  and  indegant  in  form, 
defects  which  it  is  suggested  by  experts,  like  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
it  owes  to  the  circumstance  that  the  origimil  models  were  Dutch. 
Some.of  the  smaller  artides,  such  as  flower  stands,  small  tables, 
and  ornamental  stands,  are,  however,  of  exceedingly  graceful 
contour,  and  good  examples  are  highly  prized  by  collectors.  The 
carvipg  at  its  best  is  lace-like  in  character,  and  apart  from  its 
inherent  beauty  is  attractive  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  shown 
by  the  worker  in  adapting  his  design  in  detail  to  the  purpose  of 
the  artide  he  is  fashioning.  The  workmen  who  manufacture  the 
most  artistic  Bombay  furniture  are  a  special  class  with  inherited 
traditions.  Often  a  man  knows  only  one  design,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  father,  who  in  his  turn  had  had  it 
from  his  father  before  him.  In  recentt  years  under  European 
auspices  efi^orts  have  been  made  with  a  certain  measure  of  success 
to  modernise  the  industry  by  introducing  portions  of  the  luitive 
work  into  furniture  of  Western  design.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  conventional  patterns  are  still  adhered  to.  *'  Bombay 
boxes  "  are  inlaid  in  geometrical  patterns  on  wood.  The  inlay- 
ing materials  consist  of  the  wire,  sandal  wood,  sapan  wood, 
ebony;  ivory  and  stags'  horns,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
combination  of  minute  pieces  of  these  various  substances  is 
altogether  peculiar  and  distinctive. 

BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY,  a  province  or  presidency  of  British 
India,  consisting  partly  of  British  districts,  and  partly  of  native 
states  under  the  administration  of  a  governor.  This  territory 
extends  from  X3^  53'  to  28"  45'  N.,  and  from  66^  40'  to  76**  30'  E., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Baluchistan,  the  Punjab  and 
Rajputana;  on  the  E.  by  Indore,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Hyderabad;  on  the  S.  by  Madras  and  Mysore;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Within  these  limits  lie  the  Portuguese 
settlements  of  Diu,  Damaun  and  Goa,  and  the  native  state  of 
Baroda  which  has  direct  relations  with  the  government  of  India; 
while  politically  Bombay  indudcs*  the  settlement  of  Aden. 
The  total  area,  induding  Sind  but  exduding  Aden,  is  188,745 
sq.  m.,  of  which  122,984  sq.  m.  are  under  British  and  65,761 
under  native  rule.  The  total  population  (x9or)  is  25,468,209,  of 
which  x8,5X 5,587  are  resident  in  British  territory  and  6,908,648 
in  native  states.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  commissioner- 
ships  and  twenty-six  districts.  The  four  divisions  are  the 
northern  or  Gujarat,  the  central  or  Deccan,  the  southern  or 
Camatic,  and  Sind.  The  twenty-six  districts  are:  Bombay 
City,  Ahmedabad,  Broach,  Kaira,  Panch  Mahals,  Surat,  Thana, 
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Ahmednagar,  Khandesh  (partitioned  into  two  districts  in  1906), 
Nasik,  Poona,  Satara,  Sholapur,  Belgaum,  Bijapur,  Dharwar, 
Kanara,  Kolaba,  Ratnagiri,  Karachi,  Hyderabad,  Shikarpur, 
Thar  and  Parkar,  and  Upper  Sind  Frontier.  The  native  states 
comprise  in  all  353  separate  units,  which  are  administered 
either  by  political  agents  or  by  the  a>lIector8  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  smaller  states  are  situated.  The  chief  groups  of  states 
are  North  Gujarat,  comprising  Cutch,  ^athiawar  agency, 
Palanpur  agency,  Mahi  Kantha  agency,  Rewa  Kantha  agency 
and  Cambay;  South  Gujarat,  comprising  Dharampur,  Bansda 
and  Sachin;  North  Konkan,  Nasik  and  Khandesh,  comprising 
Khandesh  political  agency,  Surgana  and  Jawhar;  South  Konkan 
and  Dharwar,  comprising  Janjira,  Sawantwari  and  Savanur; 
the  Deccan  Satara  Jagirs,  comprising  Akalkot,  Bhor,  Aimdh, 
Phaltan,  Jath  and  Daphlapur;  the  southern  Mahratta  states, 
comprising  Kolhapur  and  other  states,  and  Khairpur  in  Sind. 
The  native  states  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  of 
Bombay  are  divided,  historically  and  geographically,  into  two 
main  groups.  The  northern  or  Gujarat  group  includes  the 
territories  of  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda,  with  the  smaller  states 
which  form  the  administrative  divisions  of  Cutch,  Palanpur, 
Rewa  Kantha,  and  Mahi  Kantha.  These  territories,  with  the 
exception  of  Cutch,  have  an  historical  connexion,  as  being  the 
allies  or  tributaries  of  the  gaekwar  in  1805,  when  final  engage- 
ments were  included  between  thai  prince  and  the  British 
government.  The  southern  or  Mahratta  group  includes  Kolhapur, 
Akalkot,  Sawantwari,  and  the  Satara  and  southern  Mahratta 
Jagirs,  and  has  an  historical  bond  of  union  in  the  friendship 
they  showed  to  the  British  in  their  final  struggle  with  the  power 
of  the  peshwa  in  1818.  The  remaining  territories  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  a  small  cluster  of  independent  zamin- 
daris,  situated  in  the  wild  and  hilly  tracts  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sahyadri  range,  and  certain  principalities 
which,  from  their  history  or  geographical  position,  are  to  some 
extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  presidency. 

Physical  Aspects. — ^The  Bombay  Presidency  consists  of  a  long 
strip  of  land  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  south  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  north  of  Mysore.  The  coast  is  rock-bound  and  difficult 
of  access;  and  though  it  contains  several  bays  forming  fair- 
weather  ports  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  Bombay, 
Karachi-in-Sind,  Marmagoa  and  Karwar  alone  have  harbours 
sufficiently  land-locked  to  protect  shipping  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  coast-line  is  regular  and  little 
broken,  save  by  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  between  which 
lies  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar. 

Speaking  generally,  a  range  of  hills,  known  as  the  Western 
Ghats,  runs  down  the  coast,  at  places  rising  in  splendid  bluffs 
and  precipices  from  the  water's  edge,  at  others  retreat- 
ing inland,  and  leaving  a  flat  fertile  strip  of  5  to  50  m. 
between  their  base  and  the  sea.  In  the  north  of  the 
presidency  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  Hala  moimtains, 
a  continuation  of  the  great  Suleiman  range,  separate  British 
India  from  the  dominions  of  the  khan  of  Kalat.  Leaving 
Sind,  and  passing  by  the  ridges  of  low  sandhills, — the  leading 
feature  of  the  desert  east  of  the  Indus,^nd  the  isolated  hills/ 
of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar,  which  form  geologically  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Aravalh  range,  the  first  extensive  motmtain 
range  is  that  separating  Gujarat  from  the  states  of  central  India. 
The  rugged  and  mountainous  country  south  of  the  Tapti  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sahyadri  or  Western  Ghats.  This 
great  range  of  hills,  sometimes  overhanging  the  ocean,  and 
generally  running  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  nowhere  exceeding 
50  fn.,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  xSoo  ft,  contains 
individual  peaks  rising  to  more  than  double  that  height.  They 
stretch  southwards  for  upwards  of  500  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
10  to  30  m.  The  western  declivity  is  abrupt,  the  land  at  the  base 
of  the  hilla  being  but  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  the  trap  formation,  they  descend  to  the 
plains  in  terraces  with  abrupt  fronts.  The  landward  slope  is  in 
many  places  very  gentle,  the  crest  of  the  range  being  sometimes 
but  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan. 
Hi^ir  best-known  elevation  is  Mahabaleshwar,  4500  ft.  high,  a 
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fine  plateau,  37  m.  from  Poona,  covered  with  rich  vegetatloii,  and 
used  by  the  Bombay  government  as  its  summer  retreat  and 
sanitarium.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sahyadri  hxlb,  par> 
ticularly  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rmnge,  the 
ootmtry  is  rugged  and  broken,  containing  isolated  peaks,  masses 
of  rock  and  spurs,  which,  running  eastward,  form  wateisheds  for 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccan.  The  Satpura  hills  separate  the 
valley  of  the  Tapti  from  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  the 
district  of  Khandesh  from  the  territories  of  Indoie.  The 
Satmala  or  Ajanta  hills,  which  are  rather  the  northern  slope  of 
the  plateau  than  a  distinct  range  of  hiUs,  sqnrate  Khandesh 
from  the  Nizam's  Dominions. 

The  more  level  parts  of  Bombay  oonsbt  of  five  well-demarcated 
tracts — Sind,  Gujarat,  the  Konkan,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Camatic 
Sind,  or  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  is  very  flat,  with 
but  scanty  vegetation,  and  depending  for  productive- 
ness entirely  on  irrigation.  Gujarat,  except  on  its  northern 
parts,  consbts  of  rich,  highly  cultivated  alluvial  plains,  watered 
by  the  Tapti  and  Nerbudda,  but  not  much  subject  to  inundation. 
The  Konkan  lies  between  the  Western  Ghats- and  the  sea.  It  is 
a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  intersected  by  creeks,  and  abound- 
ing in  isolated  peaks  and  detached  ranges  of  hills.  The  plains 
of  the  Deccan  and  Khandesh  are  watered  by  large  riven,  but  as 
the  rainfall  is  uncertain,  they  are  generally,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  bleak  and  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  Camatic 
plain,  or  the  country  south  of  the  river  Kistna,  consists  of 
extensive  tracts  of  black  or  cotton  soil  in  a  }n^  state  of 
ciUtivation. 

The  chief  river  of  western  India  is  the  Indus,  ydddi  enters 
the  presidency  from  the  north  of  Sind  and  flowing  south  in  a 
tortuous  course,  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  such  as  the  Ghixri  creek,  Khudi  creek,  Pitiani 
creek,  Sisa  creek,  Hajamro  creek,  Vatho  creek.  Mall  credi,  Wan 
creek,  Bhitiara  creek.  Sir  creek  and  Khori  creek.    In  the  dry 
season  the  bed  varies  at  different  places  from  480  to  z6oo  yds. 
The  flood  season  begins  in  March  and  continues  till  September, 
the  average  depth  of  the  river  rising  from  9  to  24  ft.,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  increasing  from  3  to  7  m.  an  hour.     Next 
to  the  Indus  comes  the  Nerbudda.    Rising  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, and  traversing  the  dominions  of  Holkar,  the  Nerbudda 
enters  the  presidency  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Khandesh  district,  flows  eastward,  and  after  a  course  of  700  zn. 
from  its  source,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  forming  near  its 
mDuth  the  alluvial  plain  of  Broach,  one  of  the  richest'  districts 
of  Bombay.    For  about  100  m.  from  the  sea  the  Nerbudda  is  at 
all  seasons  navigable  by  small  boats,  and  during  the  rains  by 
vessels  of  from  30  to  50  tons  burden.    The  Tapti  enters  the 
presidency  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Burhanpur,  a  station 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway,  flows  eastward  through 
the  district  of  Khandesh,  the  native  state  of  Rewa  iTantlia  and 
the  district  of  Surat,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Surat.    The  Tapti  drains  about  250  m. 
of  country,  and  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most  useful 
of  the  Gujarat  rivers.    Besides  these  there  are  many  minor 
streams.    The  Banas  and  the  Saraswati  take  their  rise  in  the 
Aravalli  hills,  and  flowing  eastward  through  the  native  state  of 
Palanpur,  fall  into  the  Runn  of  Cutch.    The  Sabannati  and  the 
Mahi  rise  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  hills,  and  flowing  southwards, 
drain  the  districts  of  Northern  Gujarat,  and  fall  into  the  sea  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.    The  streams  which,  rising  in 
the  Sahyadri  range,  or  Western  Ghats,  flow  westward  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  are  of  little  importance.    During  the  rains  they  axe 
formidable  torrents,  but  with  the  return  of  the  fair  weather  they 
dwindle  away,  and  during  the  hot  season,  with  a  few  ezceptioEts, 
they  almost  dry  up.    Gear  and  rapid  as  they  descend  the  hiUs, 
on  reaching  the  lowlands  of  the  Konkan  they  become  muddy 
and  brackish  creeks.    The  Kanareae  rivers  have  a  larger  body  c^ 
water  and  a  more  regular  flow  than  the  streams  of  the  Konkan. 
One  of  them,  the  Sharawati,  forcing  its  way  through  the  western 
ridge  of  the  Ghats,  plunges  from  the  high  to  the  low  country  by 
a  succession  of  falls,  the  principal  of  which  is  890  ft.  in  height. 
The  Sahyadri,  or  Western  Ghats,  also  throw  off  to  the 
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tk  tiro  principal  riven  of  the  Madras  Pieakleiicy,  the  Godavari 
and  the  Kistaa.  These  riven  collect  countless  tributary  streams^ 
mne  oi  them  of  considerable  size,  and  drain  the  entire  plain 
of  the  Deccan  as  they  pass  eastward  towards  the  Bay  of 
BeogsL 

The  If  andiar  Lake  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
During  inundations  it  attains  a  length  of  30  m.,  and  a  breadth 

of  xo,  covering  a  total  area  estimated  at  x8o  sq.  m. 

But  the  most  pfailiar  lacustrine  feature  of  the  pre- 
adency  is  the  Rmm  or  Lake  of  Cutch,  which,  according  to  the 
aason  of  the  year,  is  a  salt  marsh,  an  inland  lake,  or  an  arm  of 
tbe  sea  with  an  area  of  8000  sq.m.  It  forms  the  western  boundary 
<rf  tlte  province  of  Gujarat,  and  when  flooded  during  the  rains 
mites  the  Gnlb  of  Cutch  arid  Cambay,  and  converts  the  territory 
of  Catch  into  an  island. 

Cttbgy. — ^Sottth  of  Gujarat  nearly  the  whole  of  Bombay  is 
CBvcied  by  the  horizontal  lava  flows  of  the  Deccan  Trap  series, 
and  these  flows  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Kathiawar 
paBosala  and  extend  into  Cut^  In  Cutch  and  Kathiawar 
they  are  underlaid  by  Jurassic  and  Neocomian  beds.  The 
Jocaask  beds  are  marine  and  contain  numerous  Ammonites, 
hot  the  beds  which  are  referred  to  the  Neocomian  include  a 
Kries  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  remains  of  plants.  Several 
pi  the  plants  are  identical  with  forms  which  occur  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Gondwana  system.  Tertiary  limestones,  sand- 
sloees  and  shales*  overlie  the  Deccan  Trap  in  Cutch,  but  the 
fratest  devdopment  of  deposits  of  this  age  is  to  be  met  with 
OB  the  western  side  ol  the  Indus  (see  Sxnd).  The  plain  of  Sind 
tad  of  eastern  Gujarat  is  covered  by  alluvium  and  wind-blown 


varieties  of  climate  afe  met  with  in  the 
presidency.  In  its  extreme  dryness  and  heat,  combined  with  the 
andicy  of  a  sandy  soil,  Upper  Sind  resembles  the  sultry  deserts 
d  Africa.  The  mean  marimnm  temperature  at  Hyderaba'd,  in 
Lower  Sind,  daring  the  six  hottest  months  of  the  year,  is  98^  F. 
ia  the  shade,  and  the  water  of  the  Indus  reaches  blood  heat; 
ia  Upper  Sind  it  is  even  hotter,  and  the  thermometer  has  been 
kaown  to  ttffsUt  130*  in  tAe  shade.  In  Cutch  and  in  Gujarat 
the  heat,  though  leas,  is  stin  very  great.  The  Konkan  is  hot  and 
Biaist,  the  faD  of  rain  during  the  monsoon  sometimes  approaching 
300  IB.  The  tableland  of  the  Deccan  above  the  Ghats,  on  the 
ooatxary,  has  an  agreeable  climate  except  In  the  hot  months, 
as  has  ako  the  southern  Hahratta  country;  and  in  the  hills  of 
Kahahaleshwar,  Sngaxh,  and  other  detached  heists,  Europeans 
Kay  go  out  at  flJl  houn  with  impunity.  Bombay  Island  itself, 
theiqgh  in  genoal  cooled  by  the  sea  breeze,  Is  oppressively  hot 
dariag  May  and  October.  The  south-west  monsoon  generally 
sets  in  about  \he  fint  week  in  June,  and  poun  down  volumes 
of  nin  along  the  coasL  From  Jime  to  October  travelling  is 
£ftcalt  and  Unpleasant,  except  in  Sind,  where  the  monsoon 
xaias  cnrt  little  influence."; 

Fmtttt, — ^Bombay  Presidency  possesses  two  great  classes 
of  iomiy  those  of  the  hiDs  and  those  of  the  alluvial  plains. 
The  laD'WiRsts  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  extending  from 
>3*  10  14*  N.  lat.  Most  of  them  lie  among  the  Sahyadri  hiUs  or 
Wcaun  Ghats.  The  alluvial  forests  tie  in  Sind,  on  or  cfese  to 
the  bonks  of  the  Indus,  and  extend  over  an  area  kA  S5o  sq.  m. 
The  princ^Ml  timber  trees  in  the  forests  are — teak;  bhickwood 
cf  two  varieties  {Daibergia  Sisu  uxdOalbergia  latijdia),  DalUrgia 
t^4im€msis,  PUrocarfua  Marsupium^  Terminalid  ^cAra,  Acacia 
arsKca,  Acada  CakehUt  Ifautiea  cordifdiaf  Naudea  panifoliaf 
Biddia  spimtsaf  HardwicHa  hinata,  Juga  syloearpa,  Popvius 
tupkniica,  aad  Tawtarmius  inika.  The  forests  contain  many 
tRcs  whida,  on  account  of  their  fruits,  nuts  or  berries,  are 
vakabie,  iiTcqwctive  of  the  quality  of  their  timber.  Among 
these  are  the  mango  {Mangifera  indiea);  the  jack  {Artccarpns 
iatepifdia},  Zkyfkus  y«;afta,  Aeg^  iiarmelas,  Terminalia 
Cbftafa,  CaUfkyUmm  InopkyUMm,  Bassia  taiifolia  and  Pomgamia 
ffeflre.  The  jun^  tribes  collect  gum  from  several  varieties  of 
trees,  and  in  Sind  the  Forest  Department  derives  a  small  revenue 
hoaa  lac  The  palms  of  the  presidency  consist  of  oocoa-nut, 
date,  pafaniyia  axid  areca  catechu. 


Populaii^.—Tht  census  of  igox  gave  a  total  of  95,468,209, 
out  of  which  the  chief  religions  furnished  the  following 
numben^— 


Hindu    .      •  f 

Mahonunedail  f 

«  r 

trian  •  » 

Christian      •  • 


19.916^8 

4.567.295 

535.950 

78,55* 

316,118 


In  Sind  IsUm  has  been  the  predominant  religion  from  the 
earliest  Arab  conquest  in  the  8th  century.  In  Gujarat  the 
predominant  religion  is  Hinduion,  though  petty  Mahommedan 
kingd(»ns  have  left  their  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 
The  Deccan  is  the  home  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  constitute  30% 
of  the  population.  The  Konkan  is  notable  for  various  Christian 
castes,  owing  their  origin  to  Portuguese  rule;  while  in  the 
Camatic,  lingayatism,  a  Hindu  reformation  movement  of  the 
X3th  century,  has  been  embraced  by  45%  of  the  population. 
The  Mahrattas  are  the  dominating  race  next  to  the  Europeans  and 
number  (xgoi)  3,650,000,  composed  of  1,900,000  Kunbis,  350,000 
Konkanis,  and  x,400,ooo  Mahrattas  not  otherwise  specified. 

Languages. — ^The  chief  languages  of  the  presidency  are  Sindhi 
in  Sind,  Cutchi  in  Cutch,  GujantI  and  Hindustani  in  Gujarat, 
Mahratti  In  Thana  and  the  central  division,  Gujamti  and 
Mahntti  in  Khandesh,  and  Mahratti  and  Kaiuuese  in  the 
southern  division.  There  are  also  Bhil  (xso,ooo)  and  Gipsv 
(30,000)  dialects. 

Apictdiure. — ^The  staple  crops  are  as  follows^— Joar  (Sorghum 
vulgare)  and  bajra  {Hdcus  sficaius)  are  the  staple  food  grains 
in  the  Deccan  uid  Khandesh.  Rice  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
KonkaiL  Wheat,  generally  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Presidency,  but  specially  in  Sind  and  Gujarat,  is  exported  to 
Europe  in  Urge  quantities  from  Kanchi,  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
from  Bombay.  Bariey  is  principally  grown  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  presidency.  Nachani  (EUusine  ceracana)  and  kodra 
(Paspalum  scrobiciUalum),  inferior  grains  grown  on  the  hill-sides, 
furnish  food  to  the  Kolis,  Bhils,  Waralis,  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes.  Of  the  pulses  the  most  important  are  gram  {Cicer  ari€' 
liaMiii),  tur  (Cajanusindicus),  kulti  (Ddickosbiflcrus),  and  mug 
{Phasedus  Mumgo).  Principal  oil-seeds:  til  {Sesamum  oriei^ 
lale)f  mustard,  castor-oil,  safflower  and  linseed.  Of  fibres  the 
most  important  are  cotton,  Deccan  hemp  {Hibiscus  cannabinus), 
and  suim  or  tag  {Crotalaria  juncea).  Much  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  cotton  of  the  presidency.  American  varieties  have 
been  introduced  with  much  advantage  in  the  Dharwar  collec- 
tonte  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  Mahntta  country. 
In  Khan'dHh  the  indigeiMus  plant  from  which  one  of-  the  lowest 
classes  of  cotton  in  the  Bombay  market  takes  its  name  has  beoi 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  superior  Hinganghat  variety. 
Miscellaneous  crops:  sugar-cane,  requiring  a  rich  sofl  and  a 
perennial  water-8iq>ply,  and  only  grown  in  favoured  localities, 
red  pepper,  potatoes,  turmeric  and  tobacco. 

Mam^aOmes. — The  chief  feature  of  the  modem  industrial 
life  of  Bombay  is  the  great  development  in  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  cottoxL  Large  steam  mills  have  npidly  sprung 
up  Id  Bombay  City,  Ahmedabad  and  Khandesh.  In  1905  there 
were  43  a  factories  in  the  presidency,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  engaged  in-  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of 
cotton.  The  industry  Is  centred  in  Bombay  City  and  Island, 
which  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mills.  During  the  decade 
X89X-X90X  the  mill  industry  passed  through  a  period  of  depression 
due  to  wide^read  plague  and  famine,  but  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  a  marked  expansion  of  the  trade  as  well  as  a  great  im- 
provement In  the  class  kA  goods  produced.  In  addition  to  the 
mills  there  sre  (x90x)  178,000  hand-loom  weaven  in  the  province,' 
who  still  have  a  position  of  their  own  in  the  manipulation  of 
designs  woven  into  the  doth.  Silk  goods  are  manufactured  in 
Ahmedabad,  Sunt,  Yeda,  Nasik,  Thana  and  Bombay,  the 
material  being  often  deconted  with  printed  or  woven  designs; 
but  owing  to  the  competition  of  European  goods  most  branches 
of  the  industry  are  declining.  The  custom  of  investing  savings 
in  gold  and  silver  ornaments  gives  employment  to  many 
goldsmiths;  the  metal  is  usually  supplied  by  the  customer,  and 
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the  goldsmith. charges  for  his  labour.  Ahmedabad  and  Sunt 
are  famous  for  their  carved  wood-work.  Mauy  of  the  houses  in 
Ahmedabad  are  covered  with  elaborate  wood-carving,  and  ex- 
cellent examples  exist  In  Broach,  Baroda,  Sunt,  Nasik  and 
Yeola.  Salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  the  government  works 
at  Khanghoda  and  Udu  in  Ahmedabad,  whence  it  is  exported 
by  nil  to  Gujant  and  central  India.  There  is  one  brewery  at 
Dapuri  near  Poona.    • 

Railways  and  Irriictian.— The  province  is  well  supplied  with 
nilways,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  concentnte  at 
Bombay  City.  The  exception  is  the  North- Western  line,  which 
enters  Sind  from  the  Punjab  and  finds  its  natuni  terminus  at 
Kanchi.  The  other  chief  lines  are  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
Indian  Midland,  Bombay,  Baroda  &  Central  India,  Rajputana- 
Malwa  &  Southern  Mahntta  systems.  In  1905  the  total 
length  of  railway  under  the  Bombay  government  open  for  tnffic 
was  7980  m.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  railway  system 
in  Sind.  With  the  exception  of  Sind,  the  water-supply  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  construction  of 
large  irrigation  works. 

Army. — Under  Lord  Kitchener's  re-arrangement  of  the 
Indian  army  in  1904  the  old  Bombay  command  was  abolished 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Western  army  corps  under  a 
lieutenant-general.  The  army  corps  was  divided  into  three 
divisions  under  major-generals.  The  4th  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Quetta,  comprises  the  troops  in  the  Quetta  and 
Sind  districts.  The  5th  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mhow, 
consists  of  three  brigades,  located  at  Nasinbad,  Jubbulpore  and 
Jhansi,  and  includes  the  previous  Mhow,  Deesa,  Nagpur,  Ner- 
budda  and  Bundelkhand  districts/  with  the  Bombay  district 
north  of  the  Tapti.  The  6th  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Poona,  consists  of  three  brigades,  located  at  Bombay,  Ahmed- 
nagar  and  Aden.  It  comprises  the  previous  Poona  district, 
Bombay  district  south  of  the  Tapti,  Belgaum  district  north 
of  the  Tungabhadn,  and  Dharwar  and  Aurungabad  districts. 

Education. — ^The  university  of  Bombay,  established  in  1857, 
is  a  body  oorponte,  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  vice<hanceIlor 
iand  fellows.  The  governor  of  Bombay  is  ex  officio  chancellor. 
The  education  department  is  under  a  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  is  responsible  for  theadministntionof  thedqttrtment 
in  accordance  with  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  state. 
The  native  states  have  generally  adopted  the  government 
system.  Baroda  and  the  Kathiawar  states  employ  their  own 
inspecton.  In  1 905  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions 
was  ro,r94  with  593,431  pupils.  There  are  ten  art  colleges, 
of  which  two  are  managed  by  government,  three  by  native 
states,  and  five  are  under  private  management.  According  to 
the  census  of  1901,  out  of  a  population  of  95}  millioos  nearly 
24  millions  were  illitente. 

Administraiion. — ^The  government  of  Bombay  is  administered 
by  a  governor  in  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as  president 
and  two  ordinary  members;  The  governor  is  appointed  from 
England;  the  council  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  selected 
from  the  Indian  dvil  service.  These  are  the  executive  memben 
of  government.  For  making  laws  there  is  a  legislative  council, 
consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  executive  council,  with  certain 
other  persons,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  more  than  twenty,  at 
least  half  of  them  being  non-officials.  Each  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  council  has  in  his  charge  one  or  two  departments 
of  the  government;  and  each  department  has  a  secretary, 
an  under-secretary,  and  an  assistant  secretary,  with  a 
numerous  staff  of  derks.  The  political  administntion  of  the 
native  states  is  under  the  superintendence  of  British  agents 
placed  at  the  prindpal  native  courts;  their  position  varies  in 
different  states  according  to  the  relations  in  which  the  prind- 
palities  stand  with  the  paramount  power.  The  administntion 
of  justice  throughout  the  presidency  is  conducted  by  a  high 
court  at  Bombay,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  seven  puisne 
judges,  along  with  district  and  assistant  judges  throughout  the 
districts  of  the  presidency.  The  administntion  of  the  districts 
is  carried  on  by  collectors,  assistant  collectors,  and  a  varying 
number  of  supemumenry  assistants. 


History. — ^In  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  record  remains 
the  greater  part  of  the  west  coast  of  India  was  occupied  by 
Dnvidian  tribes,  living  under  their  kings  in  fortified  villages, 
carrying  on  the  simpler  arts  of  life,  and  hdding  a  faith  In  wfakh 
the  propitiation  of  spirits  and  demons  played  the  chief  part. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  so  eariy  as  xooo  B.C.  an  export 
tnde  existed  to  the  Red  Sea  by  way  of  East  Africa,  and  bdfore 
750  B.C.  a  similar  trade  had  sprung  up  with  Babylon  by  way  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  by  this  latter  route  that  the  traders 
brought  back  to  India  the  Brahmi  alj^bet,  the  art  of  brick- 
making  and  the  legend  of  the  Flood.  Later  still  the  settlement 
of  Bnhmans  along  the  west  coast  had  already  Aryanized  the 
country  in  religion,  and  to  some  extent  in  language,  before  the 
Persian  conquest  of  the  Indus  valley  at  the  dose  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.  The  Persian  dominion  did  not  long  survive;  and 
the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  down  the  Indus  paved  the 
way  for  Chandngupta  and  the  Maurya  empire.  Under  this 
empire  Ujjain  was  the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  a  prince  of  the  imperial 
house,  who  ruled  over  Kathiawar,  Malwa  and  Gujant.  On  the 
death  of  Asoka  in  23  x  B.C.  the  empire  of  the  Mauryas  broke  up, 
and  their  heritage  in  the  west  fell  to  the  Andhxa  dynasty  of 
the  Satavahanas  of  Paithan  on  the  Godavari,  a  Dnvidian  family 
whose  dominion  by  300  B.C.  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from 
the  ddtas  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistna  to  Nasik  and  the  Western 
Ghats.  About  a.d.  310,  however,  their  power  in  the  west  seems 
to  have  died  out,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  foreign  dynasty 
of  the  Kshahantas,  the  Saka  satraps  of  Surashtn  (Kathiawar), 
who  in  xao  had  mastered  Ujjain  and  Gujant  and  had  buQt  up 
a  rival  kingdom  to  the  north.  Since  about  a.o.  40  the  coast 
dtles  had  been  much  enriched  by  tnde  with  the  Roman  empire, 
which  both  the  Satavahanas  and  th^  satnps  did  much  to 
encourage;  but  after  the  fall  of  Palmyn  (373')  and  the  extinction 
of  the  main  Kshahanta  dynasty  (c.  300)  this  commerce  fdl 
into  decay.  The  history  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  follows 
is  very  obscure ;  short-livjcd  Saka  dynasties  succeeded  one  another 
until,  about  388,  the  country  was  cohquered  by  the  Guptas  of 
Magadha,  who  kept  a  precarious  tenure  of  it  till  about  470, 
when  their  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  White  Huns,  or  Ephthal- 
Ites  (9.V.),  who,  after  breaking  the  power  of  Persia  and  assailing 
the  Kushan  kingdom  of  Kabul,  poured  into  India,  conquered 
Sind,  and  established  their  domim'on  as  fkr  south  as  the  Nerbudda. 

Under  the  Hun  tyranny,  which  lasted  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  White  Huns  on  the  C^cus  by  the  Turks  (c.  565),  native 
dynasties  had  survived,  or  new  ones  had  established  thcmsdves. 
In  Kathiawar  a  chief  named  Bhatarka,  probably  of  fordgn 
origin,  had  established  himself  at  Valabhi  (Wala)  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Gupta  power  {c,  500),  and  founded  a  dynasty  which 
lasted  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Areb  Invaders  from  Sind  in 
770.^  The  northern  Konkan  was  hdd  by  the  Mauryas  of  Puri 
near  Bombay,  the  southerly  coast  by  the  Kadambas  of  Vaiuivasi, 
while  in  the  southern  Deccan  Chalukyas  and  Rashtrakutas 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  A  new  power,  too,  aiqwared  from 
the  north:  the  Gurjaras  (ancestors,  it  is  su^Msed,  of  the  Gujar 
caste),  who  had  probably  entered  India  with  the  White  Huns, 
established  their  power  over  Gujant  and  (c.  600)  overran  north- 
eastern Kathiawar,  made  the  nja  of  Valabhi  thdr  tributary,  and 
established  a  branch  at  Broach  (585-740).  During  the  short- 
lived empire  of  Harsha  (d.  647  or  648),  Malwa,  Gujant  and 
Kathiawar  were  subject  to  his  sway;  but  the  southern  boundary 
of  his  kingdom  was  the  Nerbudda,  south  of  which  the  Chalukyas 
in  the  7th  century,  having  overcome  the  Rashtnkutas  and  other 
rivals,  had  absorbed  the  smaller  kingdoms  into  their  empire. 
In  7 10-71 X  (93  A.H.)  the  Ambs  invaded  India,  and  in  7x3  con- 
quered and  established  thcmsdves  in  Sind;  they  did  not, 
however,  attemptany  serious  attack  on  the  Gurjan  and  Qialukya 
empires,  confining  thcmsdves  to  more  or  less  serious  raids.  In 
770  they  destroyed  the  dty  of  Valabhi  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
brought  its  dynasty  to  «n  end.  Meanwhfle  the  Chalukyas, 
after  sucoessfiUly  struggling  with  the  Pallavas  (whose  capital 
was  taken  by  Viknmaditya  IL,  c.  740),  had  in  thdr  turn  suc- 
cumbed to  thdr  ancient  rivals  the  Rashtrakutas,  who  succeeded 
*  V»  A'  Smith,  Early  History  of  Judio,  p<  395. 
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to  the  Mk  of  tlbdr  domimons,  induding  Gujarat,  where  they  had 
set  up  a  branch  line.  For  some  two  centuries  (c.  750-950) 
there  wu  a  bidanoe  of  power  between  the  Gurjaras  and  Rash- 
tzakotis,  neither  kingdom  being  strong  enough  to  encroach  on 
the  other  to  any  extent.  The  Rashtrakutas  were,  moreover, 
debarred  £pom  large  schemes  of  conquest  by  dissensions  with 
the  bcaadi  dyaaatj  whkh  they  had  set  up  in  Gujarat  and  by 
the  coestaat  threat  of  attack  by  the  Chalukyas  from  Mysore. 
Xcvertheleas  their  power  and  magnificence  (they  were  notable 
boUers  and  patrons  of  literature)  greatly  impressed  the  Arabs, 
by  ^)pm  the  king  was  known  as  Balharft  («.e.  VaUhaba,  "  well- 
bdoved  *^,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  preceding  dynasty.  Under 
then  the  Knnkan  and  the  coast  farther  south  were  governed 
by  daefa  of  the  SQaham  family,  whose  rule  is  mainly  notable  for 
the  revival  of  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  doubtless  as  a 
tesolrof  thb,  the  arrival  in  775  on  the  west  coast  of  a  number  of 
Fmee  refogces,  who  found,  in  a  country  where  three  religions 
voe  already  equally  honoured,  the  toleration  denied  to  them  in 
Uosnlman  Persia.  But  in  the  xoth  century  the  Rashtrakuta 
power  b^m  to  break  up;  in  961  Mularaja  Solanki  (Chalukya) 
CDoquered  the  kingdom  of  Anhilvada  (Anhilvara)  in  Gujarat, 
vine  las  dyixuity  reigned  till  1243;  and  twelve  years  later  the 
Ckilukyas  once  more  overthrew  the  Rashtrakutas  in  the  Deccan, 
ftfaWMring  their  capital  at  Kalyani,  while  a  branch  line  was  set 
q>  in  soothem  Gujarat.  Farther  south  the  Silaharas,  however, 
ccDtiDned  to  role  the  coast,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
iadepeadence  untfl  alter  the  final  fall  of  the  CHialukyas  in  1192. 
Use  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  q>lendid  and  enlightened 
»uy  of  its  predecessors,  was  the  system  of  governing  by  means 
of  great  feodatoiies,  which  also  proved  fatal  to  the  Solanki 
njas  of  Anhflvada.  Fr6m  1x43  onward  the  power  of  the  latter 
had  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  Vaghda  chiefs  of  /Dholka, 
mi  during  the  same  period  the  Deccan  had  been  rapidly 
hpong  into  abaolttte  anarchy,  amid  which  rival  chiefs  struggled 
bx  the  sDpreine  power.  In  the  end  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri 
(Danlatabad)  prevailed,  and  in  1193  established  a  short-lived 
aspire  to  winch  the  Dholka  princes  were  ultimately  forced  to 
become  tributary. 

But  meaniriiile  a  new  power  had  a^ieared,  which  was  destined 
to  otaUish  the  Mussulman  domination  in  western  and  southern 
laifia.  In  1033  Bifahmud  oi  Ghazni  had  already  invaded  Gujarat 
vifhahige  army,  destroyed  the  national  Hindu  idol  of  Somnath, 
tad  carried  away  an  immense  booty.  Mahommed  Ghori  also 
iavided  Gujarat,  and  left  a  garrison  in  its  capital.  But  it  was 
Bot  tffl  after  the  Mussulman  power  was  firmly  established  in 
Borthem  Incfia  that  the  Mabommedan  sovereigns  of  Delhi 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  south.  In  X294  the  emperor 
Ah-adHlin  first  invaded  the  Deccan,'  and  in  1297  he  conquered 
GajarsL  In  IJ12  the  Mabommedan  arms  were  triumphant 
threap  the  Mdiratta  country;  and  sevcji  years  later  the  whole 
of  Malabar  fcO  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  In  the  middle  of  the  X4th 
ceotnry  the  weakness  of  the  Ddhl  sovereigns  tempted  the 
GDvcnian  of  provinces  to  revolt  against  their  distant  master, 
sad  to  form  independent  kingdoms.  In  this  way  the  Bahmani 
kii^dom  was  established  in  the  Deccan,  and  embraced  a  part 
«f  the  Bomb^  presidency.  Ahmednagar  and  Gujarat  also 
became  the  seats  of  a  new  kingdom.  In  1573  Akbar  conquered 
Gujarat  and  reannezed  it  to  the  empire;  in  1599  he  effected  the 
leooaqnest  of  iriiMMi<i«h,  and  in  1600  that  of  Ahmednagar. 
Fnim  this  dme  the  oountiy  was  never  tranquil,  and  Ahmednagar 
beooe  the  focus  of  constant  rebellions.  During  the  latter  part 
«f  the  17th  century  the  Mahrattas  rose  into  power,  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  now  comprising  the  presidency  of 
Booibay  fen  under  their  sway.  In  1498  the  Pbrtugueae  came 
Cat  to  CaBcttt,  their  earliest  possession  in  the  presidency,  being 
the  island  of  AApdxv.  After  their  victory  at  Diu  over  the  Egyp- 
tiaa  fleet  their  mastery  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  imdisputed, 
tad  they  proceeded  to  estaUkh  themselves  on  the  coast.  They 
aptared  Goa  in  isxo,  Malsrra  in  15x1,  and  Ormuz  in  1515. 
Ihqr  sect  took  advantage  of  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat 
to  occap7  CSianI  (x  531),  Bassein  with  its  dependencies,  including 
B«Bhsy(i534),Ditt(iS3S)*n^I^*nuA(xSS9)<   But  the  inherent 


vices  of  their  intolerant  system  imdermined  their  power,  even 
before  their  Dutch  and  Kngliwh  rivals  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  the  Bombay  presidency  was  in 
x6x8,  when  the  East  India  Company  established  a  factory  at  Surat, 
protected  by  a  charter  obtained  from  the  emperor  Jahangir. 
In  X626  the  Dutch  and  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  in  X653  proposals 
woe  suggested  for  its  purchase  from  the  Portuguese.  In  x66x 
it  was  ceded  to  the  English  crown,  as  part  of  the  dower  of  the 
infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal  on  her  marriage  with  Charies  IL 
So  lightly  was  the  acquisition  esteemed  in  En^and,  and  so 
unsuccessful  was  the  administration  of  the  crown  officers,  that 
in  x668  Bombay  was  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  an  annual  payment  of  £xo.  At  the  time  oi  the  transfer, 
powers  for  its  defence  and  for  the  administration  of  justice  were 
also  conferred;  a  European  regiment  was  enrolled;  and  the 
fortifications  erected  proved  sufficient  to  deter  the  Dutch  from 
their  intended  attack  in  X673  (see  Bombay  City:  History). 
In  1687  Bombay  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Company's 
possessions  in  India;  but  in  1753  the  govemm^t  of  Bombay 
became  subordinate  to  that  of  Calcutta.  The  fost  odlision  of 
the  Enij^h  with  the  Mahratta  power  was  in  x  7  74  and  resulted 
in  X782  in  the  treaty  of  Salbai,  by  which  Salsette  was  ceded  to 
the  British,  while  Broach  was  handed  over  to  Siodhia.  More 
important  were  the  results  of  the  second  Mahratta  war,  which 
ended  in  1803.  Surat  had  already  been  annexed  in  x8oo;  the 
East  India  Company  now  received  the  districts  of  Broach, 
Kaira,&c. 

In  1803  the  Bombay  presidency  included  only  Salsette,  the 
islands  of  the  harbour  (since  X774),  Surat  and  Bankot  (since 
1756);  but  between  this  date  and  1827  the  framework  of  the 
presidency  took  its  present  shape.  The  Gujarat  districts  were 
taken  over  by  the  Bombay  government  in  1805  and  enlarged 
in  18x8;  and  the  first  measures  for  the  settlement  of  Kathiawar 
and  Malii  Kantha  were  taken  between  X807  and  1820.  Baji 
Rao,  the  last  of  the  peshwas,  who  had  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  British  yoke,  was  defeated,  captured  and  pensioned  (18x7- 
x8i8),  and  large  portions  (tf  his  dominions  (Poena,  Ahmednagar, 
Nasik,  Sholapur,  Belgaum,  Kaladgi,  Dharwar,  &&)  were  included 
in  the  presidency,  Uie  settlement  of  which  was  completed  by 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  governor  from  18x9  to  X827.  His 
policy  was  to  rule  as  far  as  possible  on  native  lines,  avoiding 
all  changes  for  which  the  population  was  not  yet  ripe;  but  the 
grosser  abuses  of  the  old  r^me  were  stopped,  the  country  was 
pacified,  the  laws  were  codified,  and  courts  and  schools  were 
established.  The  period  that  followed  is  notable  mainly  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  presidency  through  the  lapse  of  certain 
native  states,  by  the  addition  of  Aden  (1839)  and  Sind  (X843), 
and  the  lease  of  the  Panch  Mahals  from  Sindhia  (1853).  Ihe 
establishment  of  an  orderly  administration,  one  outcome  of 
which  was  a  general  fall  of  prices  that  made  the  unwonted 
regularity  of  the  collection  of  taxes  doubly  unwdoome,  naturally 
exdted  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving  and  resentment;  but 
on  the  whole  the  population  was  prosperous  and  contented, 
atkd  under  Lord  Elphinstone  (X853-X860)  the  presidency  passed 
through  the  crisis  of  the  Mutiny  without  any  general  rising. 
Outbreaks  among  the  troops  at  Karachi,  Ahmedabad  and 
Kolhapur  were  quiddy  put  down,  two  regiments  being  disbanded, 
and  the  rebellions  in  Gujarat,  among  the  Bhils,  and  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  country  were  load  and  isolated.  Under 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  (1862-X867)  agricultural  prosperity  reached  its 
highest  point,  as  a  result  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the 
consequent  enormous  demand  for  Indian  cotton  in  Europe. 
The  money  thus  poured  into  the  country  produced  an  epidemic 
of  speculation  known  as  the  "Share  Mania"  (x864~x865), 
whidi  ended  in  a  commercial  crisis  and  the  failure  of  the  bank 
of  Bombay  (x866).  But  the  peasantry  gained  on  the  whole 
more  than  they  lost,  and  the  trade  of  Bombay  was  not  per- 
manently injured.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  encouraged  the  completion 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railways,  and  with  the  funds  obtained 
by  the  demc^tion  of  the  town  walls  (1862)  he  began  the  magnifi- 
cent series  of  public  buildings  that  now  adorn  Bombay. 
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Duiing  recent  times  the  entire  histoiy  of  Bombay  has  been 
sadly  ajfltected  by  plague  and  famine.  Bubonic  phigue,  of  a 
fatal  and  contagious  nature,  first  broke  out  in  Bombay  City  in 
September  1896,  and,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
quickly  spread  to  the  surrounding  country.  Down  to  the  end 
of  October  1902  over  531,000  deaths  had  taken  place  due  to 
plague.  In  2903-1904  there  were  426,387  cases  with  3x6,523 
deaths,  and  X904~x905  there  were  285,897  cases  with  213,948 
deaths.  The  great  cities  of  Bombay,  Karachi  and  Poona 
suffered  most  severely.  A  few  districts  in  Gujarat  almost 
entirely  escaped;  but  the  mortality  was  very  heavy  in  Satara, 
Thana,  Surat,  Pdbna,  Kolaba,  and  in  the  native  states  of  Cutch, 
Baroda,  Kolhapur  and  Palanpur.  The  only  sanitary  measure 
that  can  be  said  to  have  been  successful  was  complete  migration, 
which  could  only  be  adopted  in  villages  and  smaller  towns. 
Inoculation  was  eztensivdy  tried  in  some  cases.  Segregation 
was  the  one  general  method  of  fighting  the  disease;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  misunderstood  by  the  people  and  led  to  some 
deplorable  outbreaks.  In  Poona,  duiing  1897,  two  European 
officials  were  assassinated;  the  editor  of  a  prominent  native 
paper  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  sedition;  and  two 
leaders  of  the  Brahman  community  were  placed  in  confinement. 
At  Bombay,  in  March  1898,  a  riot  begun  by  Mahommedan 
weavers  was  not  suppressed  until  several  Europeans  had  been 
fatally  injured.  In  Nasik  district,  in  January  1898,  the  native 
chairman  of  the  plague  committee  was  brutally  murdered  by  a 
mob.  But  on  the  whole  the  people  submitted  with  characteristic 
docility  to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  government.  Bombay, 
like  the  Central  Provinces,  suffered  from  famine  twice  withhi 
three  years.  The  failure  of  the  monsoon  of  1896  caused  wide- 
spread distress  throughout  the  Deccan,  over  an  area  of  46,000 
sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  7  millions.  The  lai|;est  numb^  of 
persons  on  relief  was  301,056  in  September  1897;  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  famine  relief  was  Rs.z ,28,000^000.  The  measures 
adopted  were  signally  successful,  both  in  saving  life  and  in 
mitigating  distress.  In  1899  the  monsoon  again  fafled  in 
Gujarat,  where  famine  hitherto  had  been  almost  unknown; 
and  the  winter  rains  failed  in  the  Deccan,  so  that  distress 
gradually  spread  over  almost  the  entire  presidency.  The  worst 
feature  was  a  virulent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Gujarat,  especially 
in  the  native  states.  In  April  1900  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  relief  was  x,28i,X59  in  British  districts,  566,671 
in  native  states,  and  71,734  in  Baroda.  For  2900-1901  tlie 
total  expenditure  on  famine  relief  was  neaxiy  3  crores  (say, 
£2,000,000  sterling);  and  a  continuance  of  drought  necessitated 
an  estimate  of  i  crore  in  the  budget  of  the  following  year.  The 
Bombay  government  exhausted  its  balances  in  2897,  and  was 
subsequenUy  dependent  on  grants  from  the  government  of 
India. 

See  Sir  James  Campbell,  GauUeer  of  Bombay  (36  vols.,  1896); 
S.  M.  Edwardes.  The  Rise  of  Bombay  (1903);  James  Douglas, 
-  -  -     .        -     .       ^^  gj^  William  Lee-Warner. 


Bombay  and  Western  India  (1803);  an 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  (Society  of  Arts.  1901] . 

CoMeUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  1008) ;  and  for  the  early  history,  V.  A. 
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Smith,  The  Early  History  of  India  (3nd  ed.,  Oxfprd,  1908). 

BOMBAZnfE,  or  Bombasine,  a  stuff  originally  made  of  silk 
or  silk  and  wool,  and  now  also  made  of  cotton  and  wool  or  of  wool 
alone.  Good  bombazine  is  made  with  a  silk  warp  and  a  worsted 
weft  It  is  twilled  or  corded  and  used  for  dress-material.  Black 
bombasine  has  been  used  largely  for  mourning,  but  the  material 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 
French  bombastHt  applied  originally  to  silk  but  afterwards  to 
"  tree-silk  "  or  cotton.  Bombazine  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  England  in  Quten.  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  early  in  the  X9th 
century  it  was  lately  made  at  Norwich. 

BOMBBLUI,  MARC  MARIS,  Masquxs  db  (x744-x8a3), 
French  diplomatist  and  ecclesiastic,  was  the  son  of  the  oomte  de 
Bombelles,  tutor  and  guardian  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
bom  at  Bitsch  in  Lorraine,  and  served  in  the  army  through  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  In  1765  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  after  several  diplomatic  missions  became  ambassador  of 
France  to  Portugal  in  1786,  being  charged  to  win  over  that 
oountxy  to  the  Family  Compact;  but  the  madness  of  the  queen 


and  then  the  death  of  the  Ung  prevented  his  snooess.  He 
transferred  to  Vienna  early  in  2789,  but  the  Revolution  cut  shon 
his  dii^omatic  career,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  post  in 
September  2790.  He  remained  attached  to  Louis  XVL,  and 
was  employed  on  secret  missions  to  other  sovereigns,  to  gain 
their  aid  for  Louis.  In  2792  he  emigrated,  and  after  Valmy 
lived  in  retirement  in  Switaerland.  In  2804,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  withdrew  to  the  monastexy  of  Brliim  in  Austiiay  and 
became  bishop  of  Obeiglogau  in  Prussia.  In  28x5  he  retinned 
to  France,  and  became  b^op  of  Amiens  (28x9).  He  died  in 
Paris  in  2833. 

His  son,  Louis  Phujppe,  comte  de  Bombelles  (x78»-i843), 
bom  at  Regensbuig,  passed  his  life  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Austria.  In  2814  he  became  Austrian  ambassador  to  Denmailt, 
and  in  2826  filled  a  nmilarposition  at  Dresden.  (E.  Eb.) 

BOMBBRO,  DAMIBL»  a  famous  Christian  printer  of  Hebiev 
books.  His  chief  activity  was  in  Venice  between  1526  and  2549 
(the  3rear  of  his  death).  Bombexg  introduced  a  xiew  era  in  Hebrew 
typography.  Among  other  great  enterprises,  he  published  the 
^itio  princeps  (2516-2527)  of  the  rabbinical  Bible  (Hebrew  text 
with  rabbinical  commentaries,  &c).  He  also  produced  the  first 
Complete  edition  of  the  Talmud  (2530-2523). 

BORA,  JOHN  (2609-2674),  Italian  cardinal  and  autlwr,  was 
bom  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  on  the  xoth  of  October  1609.  la 
2624  he  joined  the  Congr^ation  of  Fetiillants  and  wta  snooes> 
sively  elected  prior  of  Asti,  abbot  of  Mondovi  and  general  of 
his  order.  He  was  created  cardinal  in  2669  by  Clement  IX.,  and 
during  the  conclave,  which  followed  that  pope's  death,  was 
regarded  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  papacy.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  October  1674.  Bona's  writings  are  mamly  ooncetned 
with  liturgical  and  devotional  subjects.  Of  the  nmneroas 
editions  of  his  works,  the  best  are  those  of  Paris  (X677),  luria 
(X747)  and  Antwerp  (x777)<  Stores  of  interesting  mhrical 
information,  interspersed  with  verses  and  prayers,  axe  to  be 
found  in  the  De  Libris  LUurgicis  and  the  IHoina  Psalwetdia; 
recent  advances  in  liturgical  studies,  however,  have  somewhat 
lessened  their  value.  The  Dt  Discretume  Spiriiuusm  treats  of 
certain  higher  phases  of  mysticism;  the  Via  CompendU  ad  Demm 
was  well  translated  in  2876  by  Henry  Collins,  O.  Cist.,  under  the 
titie  of  i4  »  Easy  Way  to  God.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange*s  tiuislatioa 
{The  Guide  to  Heaeen,  x68o)  of  the  ManudncUo  ad  Ccetum  was 
reprinted  in  2898,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Primcipia  Vilaa 
Chriaianae,  ed.  by  D.  O'Coimor,  appeared  in  2906.  Hie  devo- 
tional treatise  De  Sacrificio  Missae  is  the  dassiral  work  in  it» 
field  (new  edition  by  Ildephoxums  Cummins,  2903). 

The  chief  source  for  the  life  of  Bona  is  the  biography  by  the 
Cistercian  abbot  Bertolotti  (Asti.  1677):  the  best  modem  study  b 
by  A.  Ighina  (Mondovi,  2874). 

BONA  (BdHE),  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  in  36**  53'  N.,  7*  46'  E.,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  dbief  town  of  an  arrondisaeiiieiit 
in  the  department  of  Constantine,  220  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Tunta» 
and  236  m.  N.E.  of  Constantine.  The  towxi,  which  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  wooded  heists  of  Edugh,  is  surrounded  with  a 
modem  rampart  erected  outside  the  old  Arab  wall,  the  oompaaa 
of  which  was  found  too  smiUl  for  its  growth.  Much  <rf  the  old 
town  has  been  demolished,  and  its  general  character  now  is  that 
of  a  flourishing  French  dty.  The  streets  axe  wide  and  well  laid 
out,  but  some  are  very  steep.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town 
runs  a  broad  tree-lined  promenade^  the  Cours  J£r6me-Bertagtta, 
formeily  the  Cours  National,  in  which  are  the  principal  buildhigs 
— theatre,  baxiks,  hotels.  At  its  southem  end,  by  the  quay,  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Thiers,  and  at  the  northern  end,  the  cathedral 
of  St  Augustine,  a  large  church  built  in  quasi-Byzantine  9lyit, 
In  it  is  preserved  a  relic  supposed  to  be  the  ri^t  arm  <rf  St 
Augustine,  brought  from  Pavia  in  2842.  The  Grand  Mosque, 
built  out  of  ruins  of  the  andent  Hippo,  occupies  one  side  of 
the  chid  square,  the  Place  d'Armes.  There  are  barracks  with 
accommodation  for  3000  men,  and  dvH  and  military  hoapitala. 
The  Kasbah  (dtadel)  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  north-east  of  the 
towiL  The  inner  harbour,  covering  35  acres,  is  surrounded  by 
fine  quays  at  which  vesseb  drawing  2  2  ft.  can  be  moored.  Beyond 
is  a  spaciotts  outer  harbour,  buUt  2857-1868  and  enlaifed  la 
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1905-X907.  Bona  h  in  direct  steamship  communication  with 
ManeiDes,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  commerce,  ranking  after 
Algien  aaid  Qran  alone  in  Algeria.  It  imports  general  mer- 
diandise  and  mannfactnres,  and  exports  phosphates,  iron,  sine, 
tadey,  sheep,  i»ool,  cork,  esparto,  &c.  There  are  manufactories 
of  naxiyt  garments,  tapestry  and  leather.  The  marshes  at  the 
months  tA  the  Seybuse  and  Bujema  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea 
to  the  south  of  Bona,  have  been  drained  by  a  qrstem  of  canals, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  which 
has  the  further  advantage  of  an  abundant  water  supply  obtained 
from  the  Edu^  hilb.  There  are  cork  woods  and  marble  quarries 
in  the  vidnity,  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Seybuse  and  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  are  rich  in  agricultural  produce.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  B<ma  in  1906  was  36,004,  of  the  conunune  49,934, 
of  the  arrondissement,  which  includes  La  CaUe  (g.v.)  and  xi 
other  comnranes,  77,803. 

Bona  is  identiiiSed  with  the  ancient  Aphfodisiumf  the  seaport 
of  Hippo  Regius  or  Ubbo,  but  it  derives  its  name  from  the  latter 
dty,  the  nxxns  of  whidi,  consisting  of  large  dstems,  now  restored, 
tad  fesgnents  of  waUs,  are  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
In  the  fost  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Hippo  was  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  Roman  Africa;  but  its  chief  title  to  fame 
»  derived  from  its  ooimezion  with  St  Augustine,  who  lived  here 
is  priest  and  bishop  for  thirty-five  years.  Hippo  was  captured 
hy  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  in  431,  after  a  siege  tA  fourteen 
Bnothsy  daring  which  Augustine  died.  Only  the  cathedral, 
together  with  Augustine's  library  and  MSS.,  escaped  the  general 
destmctxm.  The  town  was  partially  restored  by  Belisarius, 
and  a^un  sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century.  On  the  top 
of  the  lull  on  which  Hippo  stood;  a  large  basilica,  with  chancd 
towards  the  west,  dedicated  to  St  Augustine,  was  opened  in  xgoo. 
An  ahar  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint  has  also 
bees  erected  among  the  ruins.  The  i^ace  was  named  Hippo 
Regms  (Royal)  by  the  Romans  because  it  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  Nomidian  kin^  Bona  (Arabic  annaba,  "  the  dty  of 
jujabe  trees  "),  which  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,,  was 
hdh  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  for  centuries  a  possession  of  the 
nileisofT\mis,whoboflttheKasbahini30o.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it  was  frequented 
by  Italians  and  laniards,  and  in  the  i6th  it  was  held  for  some 
taae  by  Charles  V.,  who  strengthened  its  dtadel.  Thereafter 
it  was  held  in  turn  by  Genoese,  Tunisians  and  Algerines.  From 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolution,  the  French  Ccmpagnie 
fAfrique  maintained  a  very  active  trade  with  the  port.  The 
tovn  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  a  few  months  in  1830  and 
reoccopied  in  1832,  when  Captains  Armandy  and  Yusuf  with  a 
smaO  force  of  marines  seized  the  Easbah  and  held  it  for  some 
mooths  until  he^  arrived.  From  that  time  the  history  of  Bona 
ii  one  ol  industrial  development,  greatly  stimulated  since  2883 
bf  the  discovery  of  the  pboqiha  te  beds  at  Tcbessa. 

BOHA  DBA,  the  "good  goddess,"  an  old  Roman  deity  of 
frutfolness,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  women,  ^e  was  identified 
with  Fauna,  and  by  later  syncretism  also  with  Ops  and  Maia — 
the  latter  no  doubt  because  the  dedication-day  of  her  temple 
OS  the  Avratine  was  ist  hfay  (Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  X49  foil.).  This 
temple  was  cared  for,  and  the  cult  attended,  by  women  only, 
asd  the  same  was  the  case  at  a  second  celebration  at  the  begin- 
ttBg  of  December  in  the  house  of  a  magistrate  with  tm^miim, 
vhkh  became  famous  owing  to  the  profanation  of  these  mysteries 
bj  r.  Clodius  in  6a  b.c,  and  the  political  consequences  of  his 
acL  Wine  and  myrtk  were  tabooed  in  the  cult  of  this  ddty, 
ud  myths  grew  up  to  ezf^n  these  features  of  the  cult,  of  which 
aa  account  may  be  read  in  W.  W.  Fowler's  Roman  Festivais, 
pp.  iP3  folL  Herbs  with  healing  properties  were  kept  in  her 
teaple,  and  also  snakes,  the  usual  symbol  of  the  medicinal  art 
Her  victim  was  a  porca,  as  in  the  cults  of  other  deities  of  fertility, 
sad  ms  called  damium,  and  we  are  told  that  the  goddess  herself 
«as  known  as  Damia  and  her  priestess  as  damiatrix.  These 
oaaMs  are  almost  certainly  Greek;  Damia  is  found  worshipped 
at  several  plaos  in  Greece,  and  ako  at  Tarentum,  where  there 
«as  a  festival  called  Dameia.  It  is  thus  highly  probable  that  on 
the  cult  of  the  original  Roman  goddess  was  engrafted  the  Greek 


one  of  Damia,  perhaps  after  the  conquest  of  Tarentum  (972  b.c). 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  distingiush  dearly  the  Greek  and 
Ronum  dements  in  this  curious  cult,  though  it  is  itself  quite 
intelligible  as  that  of  an  Earth-goddess  with  mysteries  attached. 
See  also  Pauly-Wi8«>wa,  Rsakneyehpedit.  (W.  W.  F.*) 

BOBA  FIDB  (Lat.  "  in  good  faith  "),  in  law,  a  term  implying 
the  absence  of  all  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  or  acring.  It  is  usiudly 
employed  in  conjunction  with  a  noun,  e.g.  **  bona  fide  purchaser," 
one  who  has  purchased  property  from  its  legal  owner,  to  whom 
he  has  paid  the  consideration,  and  from  whom  he  has  taken  a 
legal  conveyance,  without  having  any  notice  of  any  trust  affect- 
ing the  property;  "  bozu  fide  bolder  "  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
one  who  has  taken  a  bill  comi^ete  and  regular  on  the  face  of 
it,  before  it  was  overdue,  and  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  and 
without  notice  of  any  defect  in  the  title  of  the  person  who 
negotiated  it  to  him;  "  bona  fide  traveller  "  under  the  licensing 
acts,  one  whose  lodging-place  during  the  preceding  night  is  at 
least  3  m.  distant  from  the  {dace  where  he  demands  to  be 
supplied  with  liquor,  such  distance  being  calculated  by  the 
nearest  public  thoroughfare. 

BONAID,  LOUIS  OABBIBL  AMBROISB.  VicOMTB  de  (1754- 
X840),  French  philosopher  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Le  Monna, 
near  Millau  in  Aveyron,  on  the  2nd  of  October  1754.  Disliking 
the  ivindjdes  of  the  Revdution,  he  emigrated  in  1791,  joined 
the  army  of  the  prince  of  Cbndi,  and  soon  afterwards  settled 
at  Heidelberg.  There  he  wrote  his  first  important  work,  the 
highly  conservative  Tkiorie  du  pmnoir  politique  ei  rdigieux 
(3  vob.,  1796;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1854,  a  vols.),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Directly.  Returning  to  France  he  found  himsdf 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  obliged  to  live  in  retirement 
In  1806  he  was  associated  with  Chateaubriand  and  Fi6v£e  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Mercure  de  Frana,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  councillor  of  the  Imperial  University  which  he  had 
often  attacked.  After  the  restoration  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Goundl  of  public  instruction,  and  from  1815  to  x82a  sat  in  the 
chamber  as  deputy.  His  speeches  were  on  the  extreme  con- 
servative side;  he  even  advocated  a  literary  censorship.  In 
182a  he  was  made  minister  of  state,  and  presided  over  the  censor- 
ship commission.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  peer, 
a  dignity  which  he  lost  through  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
in  183a  From  x8x6  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academy^ 
He  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  after  X830,  but  retired  to  his 
seat  at  Le  Moima,  where  he  died  on  the  a3rd  of  November  184a 

Bonald  was  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  theocratic  or 
traditionalist  school,  which  induded  de  Maistre,  Lamcnnais, 
Ballanche  and  d'EcksteixL  His  writings  are  mainly  on  social 
and  political  philosophy,  and  are  based  ultimately  on  one 
great  prindple,  the  divine  origin  of  language.  In  his  own 
words,  "  L'honune  pense  sa  parole  avant  de  parler  sa 
pensfe";  the  first  language  contained  the  essence  of  all  truth. 
From  this  he  deduces  the  existence  of  God,  the  divine  origin 
and  consequent  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  church.  While  this  thought  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  his  speculations  there  is  a  formula  of  constant  ap> 
location.  All  relations  may  be  stated  as  the  triad  of  cause, 
means  and  effect,  which  he  sees  repeated  throughout  nature. 
Thus,  in  the  um*verse,.he  finds  the  first.cause  as  mover,  move- 
ment as  the  means,  and  bodies  as  the  result;  in  the  state,  power 
as  the  cause,  ministers  as  the  means,  and  subjects  as  the  effects; 
in  the  family,  the  same  relatbn  is  exemplified  by  father,  mother 
and  children.  These  three  terms  bear  specific  rdations  to  one 
another;  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second  to  the  third. 
Thus,  in  the  great  triad  of  the  religious  world— God,  the  Mediator, 
and  Man— God  is  to  the  God-Man  as  the  God-Man  is  to  Man. 
On  this  basis  he  constructed  a  system  of  political  absolutbm 
which  lacks  two  things  onIy^— wdl-grounded  premisses  instead 
of  baseless  hypotheses,  and  the  acquiescence  of  those  who  were 
to  be  subjected  to  it 

Bonald's  style  is  remarkably  fine;  ornate,  but  pure  and 
vigorous.  Many  fruitful  thou^ts  are  scattered  among  his 
works,  but  his  system  scarcdy  deserves  the  name  of  a  philosophy. 
In  abstract  thought  he  was  a  mere  dilettante,  and  ha  strength 
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lay  in  the  vigour  and  ^ncoity  of  hii  iLatement*  rather  dun  in 
coiency  of  reaioiiiia. 

noB  DE  BoNjtui  (i7So-iS;i) 
*9  rector  of  the  academy  of 
.  but  lost  bii  pogl  duringthe 
Hundred  Dayi.  Regaining  it  at  the  trcond  testontiOD,  he 
resigned  finally  in  1830.  He  wrote  Dti  traii  ftituipti  oppotit 
niu  araai  Ju  XIX-  sitcU  (18^3),  MiHu  H  la  ct'l'tMH 
nudenui  (1S3:),  and  a  life  of  Ui  father.  Loma  Jacqdu 
Mauuci  (1787-1870),  cardinal  (1841),  was  condemned  hy  the 
council  of  lUte  fori  paitonl  letter  attacking  Dupin  the  elder'i 
Uonail  it  itaii  cctUiuuiiqm.  In  1848  he  held  a  memorial 
lervice  "  for  thou  who  fell  gloriauily  in  defence  of  dvil  and 
rdigioui  liberty."    In  iSji  be  nevertheleu  advocated  in  the 

of  amu.     Henu  (d.   1846}  wai  a  conlributot  to  legitimlit 
journals^  and  Ren£  vai  interim  prelect  of  AveyroD  in  1817. 

vkomte  de  Bonald 


H.  Tulu,  iB9]):E. 
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I.),  emperot  of  the  Freoek  TTie 
not  commonly  used,  even  by  Napoleon,  until 
after  the  spring  of  1796.  The  originil  name  was  Buonaparte, 
which  was  borne  in  the  early  middle  age$  by  several  dutincl 
lamilia  in  Italy.  One  of  these,  which  settled  at  Florence  before 
the  year  itoo,  divided  in  the  13th  century  into  the  two  bunches 
of  San  Miniato  and  Egrzuia.  A  member  of  this  latter,  Francesco 
Buonaparte,  emigrated  in  the  middle  of  the  r6th  century  to 
Coisica,  where  his  descendants  continued  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  aflsiis  of  law  and  the  magistracy. 

CaiLO  BnaNtPArn  [Chaiies  Marie  de  Bonaparte)  ^l^4fi- 
tliil,  the  father  of  Napoleon  I.,  iodIc  his  degree  in  law  at  the 
riUJlni'i  university  of  Pisa,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Corsica 
AUv  by  the  French  became  assessor  to  the  royal  court  of 
■■'  A^accio  aod  the  neigbbouiing  districts.     His  restless 

'""  and  dissatisfied  nature  led  bim  to  press  or  intngue 

for  other  posts,  and  to  embark  in  lisky  business  enterprises 
wbich  compromised  the  fortune  of  his  family  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  1764  he  married  Lctizia  Rajnolino,  a  beautiful  and 
high-sinrjted  ^t,  aged  fourteen,  descended  from  a  well-con- 
.  nected  family  domiciled  in  Corsica  unce  the  middle  of  the  i  jth 
century.    The  first  two  children,  bom  in  176^  tai  1767,  died 

bora  in  17G8,  and  Nipaleon  in  tjSg.  The  bttcr  wai  born  in 
(he  midst  of  the  Iraublo  consequent  on  the  French  conquest, 
Letiiia  having  recently  accompanied  her  husband  in  several 
iouneyt  and  ocapes.  Het  firm  and  courageous  disposition 
showed  itself  at  thai  trying  time  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  singularly  varied  career.  Simple  and  frugal  in  her  tastes, 
and  devout  in  thought  and  manner  of  life,  she  helped  to  bind 
her  children  to  the  hfe  of  Corsica,  while  her  husband,  a  schemer 
by  nature  and  a  Voltairian  by  conviction,  painted  the  way  to 
areeta  m  France,  the  opening  up  of  which  moulded  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  and  the  destinies  of  Europe.  He  died  of  cancer 
in  [he  stomach  at  Uantpcllier  in  178J. 

Leliiia  lived  to  wilneta  the  glory  and  the  downfall  of  fier  great 
Kin,  surviving  Napoleon  I.  by  sixteen  years.  She  never  accom- 
modated herself  to  the  part  she  was  called  on  to  play  during 
the  Empire,  and,  Ihauj-h  endowed  with  immense  wealth  and 
distinguished  liy  the  title  of  Uidame  Uirt,  lived  mainly  in 

which  her  early  privations  had  made  a  second  nature  to  her, 
but  which  rcDdeied  her  very  unpopubr  in  France  and  waa  dis- 
plfsiing  to  Napoleon.     After  the  events  ol  1814  she  joined  the 


emperor  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  was  privy  to  hk  jdans  of  escape, 
returning  to  Paris  during  the  Himdred  Days.  After  the  final 
downfall  of  Waterloo,  she  took  up  her  resideDte  at  Rome,  wbetc 
Pope  Pius  VII.  treated  het  with  great  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  protected  het  from  the  suspicious  attentions  of  the  powers 
of  the  Grand  Alliance.  In  1818  she  addressed  a  pathetic  letter 
to  the  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of  Ala,  petitioning  for 
Napoleon's  release,  on  the  ground  that  his  mortal  illnesa  had 
removed  any  possibility  of  his  ever  again  becoming  a  menace 
to  the  world's  peace.  The  letter  remained  unanswered,  the 
powers  hsving  reaion  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mere  political 
move,  and  that  its  terms  had  been  previously  cnncettcd  with 
Napoleon.  Henceforth,  saddened  by  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
of  her  daughters  Pauline  and  Elisa,  and  of  several  grandchildrai, 
she  lived  a  life  of  nxoumful  seclusion.  In  1819  she  was  crippled 
by  a  Krious  fall,  and  waa  all  but  blind  before  her  death  in  i8j6.' 


The  brothcn  and  sisters  of  Napoleon  I.,  taken  m  order  of  age, 

are  the  following: — 

I.  JosiFH  (i;fi8-i844),  was  bom, at  Corte  in  Coiaica  on  the 
7th  of  January  171SB.     He. was  educated  at  the  college  at  Aulun 
In  Franre,  returned  to  Corsica  in  r784,  shortly  after  __ 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  thereafter  studied  law  at  ^| -^^"     "* 
the  nniveraity  of  Pisa.     He  became  a  barrister  at  ^^ 

of  the  munidpality  of  Ajacdo.  Like  his  brothers,  ^^T^ 
Napoleon  and  Luden,  he  embraced  the  French  or^^^ 
democratic  side,  and  on  the  victory  of  the  Paollst  party 
fied  with  his  family  frnm  Corsica  and  taught  refuge  in  France. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  Paris,  where  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  he  seiiled  at  MaiseUtes  and 
married  Mile  Julie  Clary,  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  town. 
The  Bonapartes  moved  ftotn  place  to  place,  mainly  with  the  view 
of  concerting  roeasurta  for  the  recovery  of  Corsica.  Joseph 
took  part  in  these  efforts  and  went  on  a  mission  to  Geztoa  in 
iJ9$.  In  L7g6  he  accompanied  his  brother  Napoleon  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  had  some  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Sarduua  which  led  to  the  armistice  of  Cherasco 
(April  ig),  the  news  of  which  he  bore  to  the  French  guvem- 
ment.  Later  he  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  took  part  in  the  French 
eipedition  tor  the  trcnvery  of  Corsica,  and,  along  with  the 
commissioner  of  the  French  Republic.  MIol  de  Melilo,  helped 
in  the  rcorganizBtian  of  that  island.  In  March  ijg7  he  *u  up- 
pointed  by  the  Dirccloty,  minisler  to  the  court  of  Parma,  and 
early  in  the  summer  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the  same  eapacily. 
Discords  srose  between  the  Vatican  and  the  French  Republic, 
and  it  is  dear  that  Napoleon  and  the  French  Dlreclnry  ordered 
Joseph  to  encourage  revolutionary  movements  In  Rome.  On 
the  iSth  of  December  1797  a  dislurbince  took  place  opposite 
the  French  embassy,  which  led  to  the  death  of  tlie  Ftlocb 
general,  Uonard  DupfaoL  Joseph  at  once  left  Rome,  which 
toon  became  a  republic.  Repslriog  to  Paris,  he  entered  od 
pariiamcntaty  life,  becoming  one  of  the  memliers  for  Corsica 
in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  made  rio  mark  id  the 
chamber  and  retired  in  170Q. 

Before  the  cirnt  d'As'  of  Brumaire  he  helped  Napoleon  in 
making  overtures  to  Sieyband  Moreau,  but  otherwise  did  hltlc 
Thereafter  he  iTfUMd  tO  enter  the  ministry,  but  becsac  ■  membci 


<i  Ike  coiDKa  of  lUte  and  of  tbc  Crffr  Utithl9.  *beit  bis 
•dntt  OD  the  >utc  of  public  opinion  •»)  frequently  uattui.  He 
had'liudia  the  oefotiationi  for  the  ConcardAt,  but,  According 
Id  LudcD  fioiupAitCf  loofced  on  tiiMX  mcuurc  u  "  iU-«dvucd 
ud  r^TXicndc,"  Hia  Krvico  in  the  diplonutic  ipherc  were 
Dste  impsitaDt.  At  MonloDIum,  fail  country-hoiue,  he  cod- 
duded  nili  ittc  envoy  ol  the  Uoilcd  Suta  i  conventian  whicfa 
ton  Ilut  nuae  (iRoa).  He  ilio  praidcd  over  the  negotillioni 
■faidi  led  lo  the  tmty  of  LuntviUe  with  Autrii  IFebruaiy  g, 
tSoi};  iDd  be  uid  Maret  repte«n(ed  Fnnce  in  the  [eo^tby 
dinaiaDi  Kith  the  Britiih  envoy,  Lord  Comwallil,  which 
milud  in  Ibe  lignnture  of  the  treaty  of  Amieni  (March  ij, 
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IndepcDdent  of  Joiefib'i  auti 
Joaeph  tiied  t< 


e  biolben  diugrecd.     . 


I  neither  Jcscph 


biir,  ahile  Napoleon  wiihed  to  rtcogniie  the  Hn  ol  Louii 
Boupiiic.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Fiench  empire  (M>) 
iio|)  Ibe  fticlion  became  acute.  Napoleon  oBeted  lo  make 
JowpJi  king  of  Lombardy  if  he  would  waive  all  claim  of  sue- 


h  England,  which  ci 


in  May  1S03. 


Early  ii 


Nipuleiin  wu  campaigning  in  German 
pmecded  to  Naptei  with  a  French  force  in  order  to  eipel  int 
Bmrtion  dynaaty  Irora  louthem  Italy,  Napoleon  adding  the 
premise  that  the  Neapolitan  eroirn  mould  be  for  JOKph  if  he 
!hmr  10  accept  it.  The  conqueil  ol  the  mainland  was  ipeedlly 
tSiaci,  though  GaEli,  Reggio  and  the  rock  of  5cy%  held  out 
lot  loioe  months.  The  Bourbon  court  retired  10  Sicily,  where 
11  bid  the  prolectioa  of  a  Btilith  force.  By  the  decree  of  the 
;Mho(M»rth  1806  Napoleon  procLiimed  Joseph  king  of  Naplei, 

In  levenl  letlen  be  enjoined  his  brother  to  greater  firmneu  in 
]ui  ulminisiratioD:  "  These  peoples  in  Italy,  and  in  general  all 
uliont,  II  they  do  not  find  their  masters,  ate  disposed  to  re- 
bcOiiin  and  mutiny."  The  meman  of  Count  Miot  de  Melilo, 
■  bom  Jose^ih  ippointed  minister  of  war,  show  how  great  were 
llvf  dieicallies  with  which  the  new  monarch  had  to  contend — 
u  ilrDDU  bankrupt  treasury,  a  ficUe  and  degraded  populace, 
Etovbon  intrigues  and  plots,  and  frequent  allAcki  by  the  Bciliah 
rnn  Skily.  Genenl  Sluart'i  victory  at  Maida  (July  s) 
ibisk  Josh's  throne  to  its  buc;  but  the  surrender  of  Gafta 
KDoeuUedMisscnalamanrhsouthwDrdsandiubdue  Calabria. 
I^imng  his  brief  reign  at  Naples,  Joiepfa  efecled  many  improvo- 
uiu:  he  abolished  the  relics  ol  feudatism.  reformed  the 
iwnasic  ordcn,  reorgnniud  the  judicial,  Rnancial  and  eduoi- 
Eo^ul  lysiema,  and  initiated  several  public  works.  To  everything 
ht  ihoved  bis  dHire  to  carry  out  the  aims  which  he  expressed 
IS  hit  conMcl  in  April  1S06:  "  Justice  demands  thai  I  should 
Duke  this  people  ai  happy  as  the  scourge  of  war  will  permit." 

From  these  wcU-meanl,  but  not  always  luccesslul,  efforts  be 
*as  loddenly  called  away  by  Napoleon  to  take  the  crown  of 
Sfaia  (May  1S08).  There  his  diRicultics  were  tar  greater. 
Despite  the  benevolent  intentions  anooonced  to  the  Spaniards 
ia  bis  ptDclamation  dated  BayoDiw.  33rd  of  June  180S,  lU 
rHiiiKilialio&  between  them  and  the  French  was  impossible  after 
Nipolcoo's  treatment  of  their  de  fadu  king,  Ferdinand  Vil. 
for  the  varying  fortuDci  of  King  Joseph  in  Spain  and  in  the 

Vu.  His  soveiflgDty  was  Uttle  more  than  titular.  Compelled 
u>  leave  Uadrid  hastily  in  August  iftoS,  owfng  to  the  Spanjsb 
It  Baylen,  he  was  reinstated  t^  Napoli  '       ' 
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Again  the  king  pretested, 
,  Miot  de  Melito,  observed  in 
onslitutional  king  of  Spain, 
le  yean  iSoS-1800  he  could 

a  title  which  was  only  an 


sslve  burden,  the  lung  had  in  reolil. 
rch,and  barely  retained  some  semblance  of  authority  bvet 
Jl  part  ol  the  French  army  as  a  general.  Reduced  by  the 
eihausled  state  of  hii  treasury  to  the  last  extremity  he  at  length 
seriously  thought  of  departure."  Joseph  took  this  step  in  April 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  in  order  to  extort  better  terms,  or 
lis  abdication;  but  he  had  to  return  with  a  monthly  subsidy 
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of  tl 


d  the  pi 


'Of  tJ 


control  Late  in  that  year  Napoleon  united  Catalonia  to  France, 
Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca  (July  11,  1811)  compelled 

British  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Joseph's  authority  never  fully 
recovered  from  that  blow.  The  out  of  his  DDminal  nde  came  in 
the  next  year,  when  Wellinglon  utterly  overthrew  the  chief 
French  array,  commanded  by  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan, 
at  Viltoria  CJuM  ".  l8i]).  Tbt  king  fled  from  Spain,  vraa 
disgraced  by  Napoleon,  and  received  the  order  10  retire  incognito 
to  Monfontainc.  The  emperor  wrote  to  the  Tnlnister  of  war 
(July  II,  1813):— "His  (Joseph's)  behavi 


make  n 


with  the 

ctiied.    The  part 


inging  n 
end  of  it." 

Napoleon  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  bretber 
as  lieutenant-general  of  France,  while  he  himself  was  ( 
the  campaign  of  i8it  in  the  east  of  France.     On  tl 
Marth,  Joseph  empowered  Marmonl  to  make  a  true 
assailants  of  Paris  If  they  should  be  In  over] 
On  the  surrender  of  the  capital  Joseph  at  once 
which  he  played  during  the  Hundred  Day 
insignificant.     II  is  strange  that,  four  days  after  Waterloo, 
Nipoleon  should  have  urged  him  to  inspirit  the  Chamber  of 

de  HepeUim).  In  point  of  fact  Joseph  did  little  beyond  seeking 
to  further  the  emperor's  pUns  of  escape  to  America.  After  the 
surrender  ol  hisbiolher  10  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  "Bellerophon  " 
It  Rochefon,  Joseph  went  to  the  United  Slates.  Settling  in 
Bordtntown,  New  Jersey,  he  adopted  the  title  of  comtc  de 
SurviUiers,  and  sought  to  promole  plana  for  the  rescue  of  his 
brother  Iroin  St  Helena.  In  iSjo  he  pleaded,  but  unsuccessfully, 
for  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Reicbstadt  (king 
of  Rome)  to  the  French  throne.  He  afterwards  visited  En^nd, 
and  for  a  rime  resided  at  Genoa  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city, 
the  cradle  of  his  race,  he  died  on  the  iStfa  ol  July  1814.  In 
person  he  somewhat  resembled  Napoleon,  but  utterly  lacked  his 
strength  and  energy.  He  was  fitted  for  an  embassy  or  judgeship, 
but  was  too  mild,  supine  and  luiurious  for  the  tasks  thrust  upon 
him  by  his  brother.  Yet  his  correspondence  and  inemoirs  prove 
that  he  retained  for  Napoteon  warm  feelings  of  affection. 

Of  the  many  works  dcsling  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  we  may  cite 

Baron  A.  du  Catse.  Utmnira  tl  camipmliina  balilupu  a  miUuitt 

da  rgi  Joubk  (10  vols.,  Parii,  1B54J,  and  Li  Kmifrlra  ii  Ktpcltn 

(—  •    ■  S.  C.  Abbott,  Hilary  1^  Jeiil*  BtMparH  (NewVorii. 

I  letlln.  Jetipk  BmuparU  in  Amaita:  Jsitpk  BataftfU 

I  oMeMMroiiu  (anon.)  i  the  Mimairi  >/  (Wl  U'm  it 

iilslioii,  edited  by  General  Fleiichmann,  3  vola,  isei): 

I  lion.  T>H  Naptlru'lc  Bmpiri  in  Smdlirm  Ilaly  (i  vols., 

1  -ellent  biblioErapliy.  London,  1004);  Cornijxindna  el 

ilh  JwfB*  BoMporU  (3  vols..  New  York.  1^56) ;  Baron 

■.  Hillari  da  .  .  .  (raWi  lU  UmllmaM.  ic  LuntMU 

.,  Ac.  (lisS-'Ss?);  F.  Mw«n,  liif^h,n  a  »  j^miU. 


by  dclective  sight,  was  destined  for  the  chi 
with  this  aim  in  view  went  lo  the  seminaiy 
(17W).    His  excitable  and  vtdatiledispositio 
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discipline  of  the  place,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789  he  eagerly  espoused  the  democratic  and  anti-dcrical  move- 
ment then  sweeping  over  France.  On  returning  to  Corsica  he 
became  the  leading  speaker  in  the  Jacobin  dub  at  Ajaccio. 
Pushing  even  Napoleon  to  more  decided  action,  Lucien  urged 
his  brothers  to  break  with  Paoli,  the  leader  of  the  more  con- 
servative party,  which  sought  to  ally  itself  with  England  as 
against  the  regicide  republic  of  France.  He  headed  a  Corsican 
deputation  which  went  to  France  in  order  to  denounce  Faoli 
and  to  solicit  aid  for  the  democrats;  but,  on  the  Paolists  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  the  Bonapartes  left  the  island  and  joined  Lucien 
at  Toulon.  In  the  south  of  France  he  worked  hard  for  the 
Jacobinical  cause,  and  figured  as  "  Brutus  "  in  the  Jacobin  club 
of  the  small  town  of  St  Maximin  (then  renamed  Marathon). 
There  on  the  4th  of  May  1794  ^^  married  Mile  Catherine 
Boyer,  though  he  was  a  minor  and  had  not  the  consent  of  his 
family — an  act  which  brought  him  into  a  state  almost  approach- 
ing disgrace  and  penury.  The  coup  d*itat  of  Thermidor  (July 
38,  1794)  compelled  the  young  disciple  of  Robespierre  hurriedly 
to  leave  St  Maximin,  and  to  accept  a  small  post  at  St  Chamans. 
There  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  until  Napoleon's 
influence  procured  his  release,  and  further  gained  for  him  a  post 
as  commissioner  in  the  French  army  campaigning  in  Germany. 
Lucien  soon  conceived  a  dislike  for  a  duty  which  opened  up  no 
vista  for  his  powers  of  oratory  and  political  intrigue,  and  repaired 
to  Corsica.  In  the  hope  of  being  elected  a  deputy  of  the  island, 
he  refused  an  appointment  offered  by  Napoleon  in  the  army  of 
Egypt  in  1798.  His  hopes  were  fulfilled,  and  in  1798  he  entered 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  Paris.  There  his  vivacious 
eloquence  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  was  president 
of  that  body  on  the  eventful  day  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire 
(November  xo)  1799,  when  Napoleon  overthrew  the  national 
councils  of  France  at  the  palace  of  St  Cloud.  The  refusal  of 
Lucien  to  put  the  vote  of  outlawry,  for  which  the  majority  of 
the  council  clamoured,  his  opportune  dosing  of  the  sitting,  and 
his  appeal  to  the  soldiers  outside  to  disperse  les  reprisentants 
du  poignardt  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

By  a  strange  irony  this  event,  the  chief  event  of  Lucien's  life, 
was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  democracy  of  which  he  had  been  the 
most  eager  exponent.  In  one  of  his  earlier  letters  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  Luden  stated  that  he  had  detected  in  Napoleon  "  an 
ambition  not  altogether  egotistic  but  which  surpassed  his  love 
for  the  general  weal;  ...  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution  he 
vould  try  to  ride  on  the  crest  of  events."  Napoleon  having  by 
his  help  triumphed  over  parliamentary  institutions  in  France, 
Luden's  suspicion  of  his  brother  became  a  dominant  feeling; 
and  the  relations  between  them  became  strained  during  the 
period  of  the  consulate  (i 799-1804).  He  accepted  office  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  it  owing  to 
political  and  personal  differences  with  the  First  Consul.  In 
order  to  soften  the  blow,  Napoleon  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Madrid  (November  1800).  There  again  Luden 
displeased  his  brother.  France  and  Spain  were  then  about  to 
partition  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  forces  were  beginning  to 
invade  that  land,  when  the  court  of  Lisbon  succeeded,  owing 
(it  is  said)  to  the  free  use  of  bribes,  in  indudng  Godoy,  the 
Spanish  minister,  and  Luden  Bonaparte  to  sign  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  on  the  6th  of  June  1801  at  Badajoz.  The  First  Consul, 
finding  his  plans  of  seizing  Lisbon  frustrated,  remonstrated  with 
his  brother,  who  thereupon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  there  taking  part  in  the  opposition  which  the  Tribunate 
offered  to  some  of  Napoleon's  schemes.  Luden's  next  proceeding 
completed  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers.  His  wife  had 
died  in  1800;  he  became  enamoured  of  a  Mme  Jouberthou  in 
the  early  summer  of  1802,  made  her  his  mistress,  and  finally, 
despite  the  express  prohibition  of  the  First  Consul,  secretly 
married  her  at  his  residence  of  Plessis  (on  October  23,  1803). 
At  that  time  Napoleon  was  pressing  Luden  for  important 
reasons  of  state  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  and 
on  hearing  of  his  brother's  action  he  ordered  him  to  leave  French 
territory.  Luden  departed  for  Italy  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son,  after  annoying  Napoleon  by  bestowing  on  her  publidy  the 


name  of  Bonaparte.    He  also  charged  Joseph  never  to  tiy  to 
reconcile  NapoleoQ  to  him. 

For  some  years  he  lived  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome,  showing 
marked  hostility  to  the  emperor.  In  December  1807  the  latter 
sought  to  come  to  an  arrangement  by  which  Luden  would  take 
his  place  as  a  French  prince,  provided  that  he  would  annul  his 
marriage.  This  step  Luden  refused  to  take;  and  after  residing 
for  some  time  at  his  estate  of  Canino,  from  which  he  took  the 
papal  title  of  prince  of  Canino,  he  left  for  America.  Captured 
by  a  British  ship,  he  was  taken  to  Malta  and  thence  to  England, 
where  he  resided  under  some  measure  of  surveillance  up  to  the 
peace  of  18x4.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  offered  Napoleon  his 
help  during  the  Hundred  Days  (xSxs),  stood  l^  his  side  at  the 
"  Champ  de  Mai "  at  Paris,  and  was  the  last  to  defend  his  pre- 
rogatives at  the  time  of  his  second  abdication.  He  qient  the 
rest  of  his  Ufe  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome  on  the  SQth  of  June 
X840.  His  family  comprised  four  sons  and  six  dau^tcis.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  Charlemagne,  ou  P£glise  dUitrie  (a  vols.,  x8x4), 
also  La  Viriti  svr  les  Cent  Jours  and  Memoirs^  which  were  not 
completed. 

For  sources  see  T.  Jung,  Lucun  Bonaparte  et  ses  mlmoirts  (3  vols., 
Paris,  X882-1883):  an  anonymous  work,  Le  Frime  Lmciem  Bona- 
parte  et  sa  famiue  (Paris,  1888):  F.  Manon.  NapcUau  eisafamiiU 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900),  and  H.  Houaiaye,  "  s8is  '*  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1899-1905)* 

m.  Mabunne  Eusa  (1777-X830)  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1777.    Owing  to  the  efforts  of  her  brothers 
she  entered  the  establishment  of  St  Cyr  near  Paris         ^^ 
as  a  "  king's  scholar."    On  its  disruption  by  the 
revdiutionists  in    X793    Napoleon   took   charge   of   her    and 
brought  her  back  to  Ajacdo.    She  shared  the  f<^unes  of  the 
family  in  the  south  of  France,  and  on  the  sth  of  May  1797 
married  Felix  Bacdochi,  a  well-connected  Corsican.    In  180$, 
after  the  foundation  of  the  French  empire.  Napoleon  bestowed 
upon  her  the  prindpality  of  Piombino  and  shortly  afterwards 
Lucca;  In  x8o8  her  importtmities  gained  for  her  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany.    Bacdochi  being  almost  a  nullity,  her  pride 
and  ability  had  a  great  influence  on  the  administration  and  tax 
Italian  affairs  in  general.    Her  relations  with  Napoleon  were 
frequently  strained;  and  in  1813-18x4  she  abetted  Murat  in  his 
enterprises  (see  Mitsat).    After  her  brother's  fall  she  retired, 
with  the  title  of  countess  of  Compignano,  first  to  Bologna  and 
afterwards  to  Santo  Andrea  near  Trieste,  where  she  died  on  the 
6th  of  August  1830. 

See  J.  Turqukn,  Les  Sours  de  NapeUen  (Paris,  1896):  P.  Mar- 
mothan.  £lisa  Bonaparte  (Paris,  1808);  E.  Rodocanadii.  jStcsa 
Bonaparte  en  Italie  (Paris,  1900);  F.  Masson.  IfapoUon  elsafamnUa 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900). 

IV.  Louis  (X778-X846)  was  tx>m  at  Ajacdo  on  the  and  of 
September  1778.  HiselderbrotherNapoleonsupervised 
his  education  with  much  care,  gaining  for  him  scholar- 
ships to  the  royal  military  schools  of  France,  and  during 
the  time  when  the  elder  brother  was  a  lieutenant  in 
garrison  at  Auxonne  Louis  shared  his  scanty  fare. 
Napoleon  procured  for  him  admission  to  the  miUtaiy  school  at 
Ch&lons,  and  wrote  thus  of  the  boy:—*'  I  am  very  pleased  with 
Louis;  he  fulfils  my  hopes;  intelUgenoe,  warmth,  good  health. 
talent,  good  address,  kindness— he  possesses  all  these  qualities." 
Louis  went  throu^^  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  with 
Napoleon  and  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  Egypt  in  179B-09. 
In  i8o3  the  First  Consul  married  him  to  Hortense  Beauhamaia, 
a  forced  union  which  led  to  most  deplorable  results.  In  1804 
Louis  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  entered  the  oonncil 
of  state  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  administrative 
affairs.  In  the  next  year  he  became  governor  of  Paris  and  under- 
took various  military  and  admim'strative  duties. 

After  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  (December  a,  1805)  Napoleon 
began  to  plan  the  formation  of  a  ring  of  states  surroundins,  and 
in  dose  alliance  with,  the  French  empire.  He  destined  Louis  tor 
the  throne  of  Holland,  and  proclaimed  him  king  of  that  country 
on  the  6th  of  June  1806.  From  the  first  the  emperor  reproached 
him  with  being  too  easy  with  his  subjects  and  with  courting 
popularity  too  much.    The  increasing  rigour  of  the  continental 
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tpttm  bioa^t  the  two  farotben  to  an  open  niptuie.  Tlieir 
Rhtnni  mere  embitteied  by  a  violent  jealousy  which  Louis 
coBcawd  against  his  wife.  In  1808  the  emperor  offered  Louis 
the  throne  oC  Spain  then  vacant;  but  on  Louis  refusing  to 
loqit  it  the  bonoor  went  to.JoMpb.  The  dispute  between 
LetB  and  the  emperor  continoed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1809 
Napoleon  Wrtaally  resolved  to  annex  Holland,  in  order  to  stop 
the  tilde  iriiich  the  Dutch  secretly  carried  on  with  England. 
At  the  dose  of  the  year  Louis  went  to  Paris,  partly  in  order  to 
pfoctat  a  divorce  fiom  Hortense  and  partly  to  gain  better 
tons  for  HoUand.  He  failed  in  both  respects.  In  January 
iSio  Napoicon  annexed  the  idand  of  Walcheren,  alleging  that 
Louis  had  not  done  his  share  in  defending  the  interests  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  British  Walcheren  expedition  (iSog).  The 
French  troops  abo  occupied  Breda  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Loub 
pve  way  on  all  the  points  in  dispute;  but  his  acquiescence  only 
partpoaed  the  crisis.  After  the  collapse  of  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  spring  of  xSio,  the  emperor  again  pressed 
ioaii  hard,  and  finally  sent  French  troops  against  the  Dutch 
capital  Thereiqwn  Louis,  despairing  of  offering  reslsUnce, 
fled  fnm  hb  kingdom  and  finally  settled  at  TfipliU  in  Bohemia. 
Ob  the  9th  oC  July  x8xo  Napoleon  annexed  Holland  to  the 
Fmcfa  empire.  Louis  q>ent  the  rest  of  his  life  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  in  1815  gained  the  custody  of  his  elder  son.  He 
fivcd  chiefly  at  Rome,  concerning  hbnself  with  literary  and 
philosophk  studies  and  with  the  fortunes  of  his  sons.  Their 
devotion  to  the  national  and  democratic  cause  in  Italy  in  1830- 
iSjx  pnt  him  much  pleasure,  which  was  overclouded  by  the 
death  of  the  elder.  Napoleon  Louis,  in  the  spring  campaign  of 
1831  in  the  Romagna.  The  failure  of  his  other  son,  Charles 
Locii  NapcAeon  (afterwards  Napoleon  III.),  to  wrest  the  French 
crown  from  Louis  Riflippe  by  the  attempts  at  Strassburg  and 
Bodogne  also  caused  him  much  disappointment.  He  died  on 
the  >sth  of  July  1846  and  was  buried  at  St  Leu.  Under  more 
bvovahle  conditions  Louis  would  have  gained  a  name  for 
htadacas  and  philanthropy,  proofs  of  which  did  indeed  appear 
(bciag  hii  reign  in  Holland  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his 
sahjects;  but  Ins  morbid  sensitiveness  served  to  embitter  bis 
leiatiov  both  of  a  domestic  and  of  a  political  nature  and  to  sour 
hn  own  di^Msition.  His  literary  works  are  unimportant.  His 
sons  were  Napoleon  Charies  (1803-1807),  Napoleon  Louis  (1804- 
>83i),  and  Charles  Lows  Napoleon  (1808-1873),  afterwards 
eaapoar  of  the  French  as  Natoleon  m.  (f.t.). 

The  chief  worta  on  the  life  and  rngn  of  Louis  are  le  oomte  de 
Saat-Leo.  Docmmtrnts  Ksfmoacf  ei  rffitximu  sur  U  pnnernenufU  dt 
U  BaBamdt  5  voIil.  3nd  ed.,  Riris,  i8ao) ;  F.  Rocquam.  NapoUon  1" 
ukRti  Lams,  d'apeis  Us  docvmtmts  consenis  aux  archms  natiomales 
fParii,  laTS):  Baroa  A.  du  Caaae,  Us  IMs  frhes  d*  NapoUon 
<^^»ng,  1883]; A  Gamier,  La  Caur  d^  HeUande  S4ms  U  rignidtLcuis 
Bwmpvte.  par  nm  amditnr  (Paris  and  Amsteidam,  1833);  T. 
Joram,  kaptUom  /"etUraid*  HaUande  iiSo&'tSn)  d^afih  des 

€t  imUiU  (Paris  and  The  Hague.  i868)j 


Piuii.  1897—1900). 
Mahe  Pauumx  (i 780-1835),  the  ^  gayest  and  most 
wtmhtg  of  the  family,  was  born  at  AJacdo  on  the 
aoth  of  October  178a  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she 
married  General  Ledercastaff  officer  of  Napoleon,  and 
to  St  DomingD,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
1  tor  Ketuming  to  Paris  she  espoused  Prince  Camillo  Borghese 
(AsfBt  tj,  1803)  and  went  to  reside  with  him  in  Rome.  She 
soon  tired  of  him,  returned  to  Paris  and  gratified  her  whims  in 
ways  that  erased  some  scandal.    In  1806  she  received  the  title  of 

Her  offhand  treatment  of  the  new  empress, 
t,  in  1810  led  to  her  removal  from  court.  Neverthe- 
ks  is  1814  she  repaired  with  "Madame  M^  "  to  Elba,  and  is  said 
^  hai«  mnwd  a  wish  to  share  Napoleon's  exile  in  St  Helena. 
She  dfed  m  1825  of  cancer.  Canova's  statue  of  her  as  Venus 
vBdaiag  oa  a  ooncfa  Is  well  known. 

See  J.  TaRiaso,  La  Smms  d»  NattUoni  Us  prineesses  £lisa, 
f*iim  a  Cantim  (Paris.  1896) :  F.  Masoon,  JfapoUan  «  sa  familU 
(i««lL.  Pteia^  1897-1900). 


VI.  Maua  AmnmcuTA  Cakoumc  (1783-1839)  was  bom 
at  Ajaccio  on  the  asth  of  March  1783.  Early  in  1800  she 
married  Joachim  Murat,  whose  interests  she  afterwards 
advanced  with  all  the  power  of  her  ambitious  and  MmmL 
intriguing  nature.  He  became  governor  of  Paris, 
marshal  of  France  (1804),  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  of  (^eves 
(1806),  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  (1808),  and  early  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  king  of  Naples.  The  distance  of 
tha  capital  from  Parts  distressed  (Proline;  her  relations  with 
Napoleon  became  strained,  and  she  associated  herself  with  the 
equivocal  movements  of  her  husband  in  1814-1815.  Before 
h^  tragic  end  at  Pixzo  on  the  13th  of  October  181 5,  she  had 
retired  to  Austrian  territory  and  was  placed  under  some  measure 
of  restraint  Finally  she  lived  at  Trieste  with  her  sister  Elisa. 
She  died  on  the  i8th  of -May  1839. 

See  J.  Turouan,  Carotin*  Muratt  reine  de  Naples  (Paris,  1890): 
F.  Maaaon,  NapoUon  el  sa  famUU  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1 897-1900).  $tt 
also  under  Muxat,  Joachdc. 

VIL  jERom  (i  784-1860)  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  on  the 
15th  of  November  1784;  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  family  in 
the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  then 
educated  at  JuHly  and  was  called  to  the  side  of  his  '* 
brother,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  in  i8oa  Many 
stories  are  told  illustrating  hb  impetuous  but  affection- 
ate nature.  While  in  the  Consular  Guard  he  fought  a  duel  with 
the  younger  brother  of  General  Davout  ahd  was  wounded.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  the  navy  and  cruised  in  the 
West  Indies,  until,  when  blockaded  by  a  British  cruiser,  he  left 
his  ship  and  travelled  through  the  United  States.  At  Baltimore 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  and,though  a  minor, 
married  her.  This  disregard  of  disdi^ine  and  of  the  laws  of 
France  greatly  annoyed  Napoleon;  and  when  in  1805  Jerome 
brought  his  wife  to  Europe,  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be 
excluded  from  his  states.  Jerome  vainly  sought  to  bend  his 
brother's  wHl  in  an  interview  at  Alexandria.  In  May  1805  he 
received  command  of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  his  wife  proceeded  to  Camberwell,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  In  November  Jerome  sailed  in  a  squadron  commanded  by 
Admiral  Willaumez,  which  was  to  ravage  the  West  Indies;  but  it 
was  scattered  by  a  storm.  After  damaging  British  commerce  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  Jerome  reached  France  with  his  ship  in 
safety  in  August  1806.  Napoleon  made  him  a  prince  of  France, 
and  gave  him  comAund  of  a  division  of  South  Germans  in  the 
campaign  of  1806.  After  Jena,  Jerome  received  the  surrender  of 
sevnal  P^^ussian  towns.  An  imperial  decree  having  annulled  the 
Patterson  marriage,  the  emperor  united  Jerome  to  the  princess 
Catherine  of  WOrttemberg;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  7, 1807)  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  There  Jerome,  though  frequently 
rebuked  by  the  emperor,  displayed  his  fondness  for  luxury, 
indulged  in  numerous  amours  and  ran  deeply  into  debt  In 
some  respects  his  kingdom  benefited  by  the  connexion  with 
France.  Feudalism  was  alxdished;  the  Code  N a  potion  was 
introduced;  the  Jews  were  freed  from  repressive  laws;  and 
education  received  some  impulse  in  its  higher  departments. 
But  the  unpopularity  of  Jerome's  rule  was  shown  by  the  part 
taken  by  the  pMsants  in  the  abortive  rising  headed  by  Baron 
Wilhelm  von  D5inberg  and  other  Westphalian  officers  in  April 
1809.  Despite  heavy  taxation,  the  state  debt  increased  greatly; 
and  the  sending  of  a  contingent  to  Russia  in  1812  brou^t  the 
state  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
campaign  Jerome  was  entrusted  with  an  important  movement 
which  might  have  brought  the  southern  Russian  army  into  grave 
danger;  on  his  failure  (which  was  probably  due  to  his  lack  of 
energy)  the  emperor  promptly  subjected  him  to  the  control  of 
Marshal  Davout,  and  Jerome  returned  to  (tassel.  In  1 81 3,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  Germany,  Jerome  retired  to 
France,  and  in  1814  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  at 
Trieste.  Returning  to  France  in  181 5,  he  commanded  a  division 
on  the  French  left  wing  at  Waterloo  and  attacked  Hougomont 
with  great  pertinacity.  On  Napoleon's  second  abdication 
Jerome  proceeded  to  WOrttemberg,  was  threatened  with  arrest 
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unless  he  gave  up  his  wife  &nd  child,  and  was  kept  under  sur- 
veillance at  Goppingen;  finally  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Augsburg,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Trieste,  or  in  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land. His  consort  died  in  1835.  He  returned  to  France  in  1847, 
and  after  the  rise  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  power,  became  succes- 
sively governor  of  the  Invalides,  marshal  of  France  and  president 
of  the  senate.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  June  i860.  His  children 
were  Jerome  Napoleon  (see  XIV.),  Mathilde  (see  XII.)  and 
Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  (bom  in  182a);  the  last  was 
afterwards  known  as  Prince  Napoleon  (see  XI.  below)  and  finally 
became  the  heir  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

The  chief  works  relating  to  Jerome  Bonaparte  are:  Baron  Albert 
du  Ca«e.  Mimoires  ti  afrrespondance  du  rot  Jirdme  et  de  la  reine 
Catkirine  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1861-1866)  and  Les  RoisfHres  de  NappUon 
(1883):  M.  M.  Kaisenberg,  Kdntt  Jerome  Napoleon',  W.  T.  R. 
Saffell,  The  Bonaparte-Patterson  Marriage;  August  von  Schloss- 
berger,  Brufwechm  de  Kdnipn  Katkarina  und  des  Konits  Jerome 
von  WestfaUn  mii  Kdnit  Friedrick  von  WUritemberg  (Stuttgart, 
1886-1887).  supplemented  by  du  Casae  in  Corresp,  inidite  de  la 
reine  Catkhine  de  Westpkaite  (Paris,  1888-1893)';  A.  Martinet, 
Jirdme  NapoUon,  roi  de  Westfalie  (Paris,  1902);  P.  W.  Seneant. 
Tke  Burlesque  Napoleon  (1905) ;  F.  Masson,  Napolion  et  sa  jamiUe 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1 897-1900).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

The  fortunes  of  the  Bonaparte  family  may  be  further  followed 
under  the  later  biographies  of  its  leading  members,  mainly 
descendants  of  Lucien  (II.  above)  and  Jerome  (VII.  above). 

VIII.  Charles  Luqen  Jules  Laurent  (1803-1857),  prince 
of  Canino,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  was  a  scientist  rather  than  a 
Qg^gfg^  politician.  He  married  hjs  cousin,  Z^nalde  Bonaparte, 
amie  of  daughter  of  Joseph,  in  z  82  2.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two 
Lachmt  he  began  the  publication  of  an  American  Ornithology 
«.  CbeHoe.  ^^  y^  ^  Philadelphia,  1825-1833),  which  established 
his  scientific  reputation.  A  series  of  other  works  in  zoology 
followed:  Iconograpkia dtUa  fauna  Italica  (3  vok.,  Rome,  1832- 
1841),  Caialogo  metodico  degli  ucceUi  europei  (i  vol.,  Bologna, 
iS43),Caialogo  metodico  dei  pesci  europei  (i  voL,  Naples,  1845, 
4to),  Caialogo  metodico  dei  mammiferi  europei  (i  vol.,  Milan, 
1845),  Tdackorum  tabula  analytica  (Neufchatd,  1838).  He  was 
elected  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  Upsala  in  1833,  o^ 
that  of  Berlin  in  1843,  <^<i  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  1844.  Towards  1847  he  took  part  in  the  political 
agitation  in  Italy,  and  presided  over  scientific  congresses,- 
notably  at  Venice,  where  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  Italy  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians.  He 
entered  the  Junto  of  Rome  in  1848  and  was  elected  deputy  by 
Viterbo  to  the  national  assembly.  The  failure  of  the  revolution 
forced  him  to  leave  Italy  in  July  1849.  He  gained  Holland,  then 
France,  where  he  turned  again  to  science.  His  principal  works 
were,  Conspectus  systenuUis  ornithologiae,  mastosohgiae,  erpeto- 
logiae  et  amphiMogiae,  Icktkyologiae  (Leiden,  1850),  Tableau  des 
oiseaux-mouckes  (Pans,  1854),  Ornithologie  fossile  (Paris,  1858). 
Eight  children  survived  him:  Joseph  Lucien  Charles  Napoleon, 
prince  of  Canino  (1824-1865),  who  died  without  heirs;  Lucien 
Louis  Joseph  Napoleon,  bom  in  1828,  who  took  holy  orders  in 
1853  and  became  a  cardinal  in  z868;  Julie  Charlotte  Z6nalde 
Pauline  Laetitia  D£sir£e  Bartholom^e,  who  married  the  marquis 
of  Roccagiovine;  Charlotte  Honorine  Josephine,  who  married 
Count  Primoli;  Marie  D6sir£e  £ug6nie  Josephine  Philom^nc, 
who  married  the  coimt  Caropello;  Auguste  Am£lie  Maximilienne 
Jacqueline,  who  married  Count  GabrieUi;  Napoleon  Charles 
Gr6goire  Jacques  Philippe,  bom  in  1839,  who  married  the 
princess  Ruspoli,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;  and  Bathilde 
Aloyse  Leonie,  who  married  the  comte  de  Cambac£res.  The 
branch  is  now  extinct. 

IX.  Louis  Lucien  (1813-1891),  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
was  bora  at  Thomgrove,  Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  4th  of 

January  181 3.  He  passed  his  youth  in  England,  not 
going  to  France  until  1848,  when,  after  the  revolution, 
he  was  elected  deputy  for  Corsica  on  the  28th  of 
November  1848;  his  election  having  been  invalidated,  he  was 
retumed  as  deputy  for  the  Seine  in  June  1849.  He  sat  in  the 
right  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  had  no  direct  part  in  the 
coup  d*itat  of  his  cousin  on  the  2nd  of  December  1 85 1 .  Napoleon 
III.  named  him  senator  and  prince,  but  he  took  haidly  any  part  in 


politics  during  the  Second  Empire,  and  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Third  Republic  in  1870  he  withdrew  to  England.  There  he 
busied  himself  with  philology,  and  published  notably  some  works 
on  the  Basque  language:  Grammaire  basque,  Xemargucs  svr 
plusieufs  assertions  concernani  la  langue  basque  (1876),  Obserta" 
lions  sur  le  basque  Fontarabie  (1878).  He  died  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1891,  leaving  no  children. 

'  X.  Pierre  Napoleon  (1815-1881),  son  of  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  12th  of  September  1815.  He 
began  his  life  of  adventure  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  join- 
ing  the  insurrectionary  bands  in  the  Romagna  (1830-  ^*"*' 
1 831);  was  then  in  the  United  States,  where  he  went  to  join 
his  uncle  Joseph,  and  in  Colombia  with  General  Santander 
(1832).  Returm'ng  to  Rome  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  order 
of  the  pope  (183  5- 1836).  He  finally  took  refuge  in  England. 
At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  retumed  to  France  and  was  elected 
deputy  for  Corsica  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  declared 
himself  an  out-and-out  republican  and  voted  even  with  the 
socialists.  He  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of  the  national 
workshops  and  against  the  lot  Pailoux.  His  attitude  contributed 
greatly  to  give  popular  confidence  to  his  cousin  Louis  N^Mleon 
(Napoleon  III.),  of  whose  coup  d'&at  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1851  he  disapproved;  but  he  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  emperor, 
and  accepted  the  title  of  prince.  The  republicans  at  once 
abandoned  him.  From  that  time  on  he  led  a  debauched  life, 
and  lost  all  political  importance.  He  turned  to  literature  and 
published  some  mediocre  poems.  In  January  zg7o  a  violent 
incident  brought  him  again  into  prominence.  As  the  result 
of  a  controversy  with  Paschal  Grousset,  the  latter  sent  him  two 
journalists  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel.  Pierre  Bonaparte  took 
them  personally  to  account,  and  during  a  violent  discussion 
he  drew  his  revolver  and  killed  one  of  them,  Victor  Noir.  This 
crime  greatly  excited  the  republican  press,  which  demanded  his 
trial.  The  High  Court  acquitted  him,  and  critidsm  then  fell 
upon  the  government.  Pierre  Bonaparte  died  in  obscurity 
at  Versailles  qn  the  7th  of  April  1881.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Paris  working-man,  Justine  Eleanore  Ruffin,  by 
whom  he  had,  before  his  marriage,  two  children:  (i)  Roland 
Napoleon,  bom  on  the  19th  of  May  1858,  who  entered  the  army^ 
was  excluded  from  it  in  1886,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
geography  and  scientific  explorations;  (2)  Jeanne,  wife  of  the 
marquis  de  Vence. 

XI.  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul,  commonly  known 
as  Prince  Napoleon,  or  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Plon-Plon,'* » 
(1822-1891),  was  the  second  son  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  prin-    '*2tl!!'" 
cess  of  WQrttemberg,  and  was  bora  at  Trieste  on  the   ^ 
9th  of  September  1822.    He  soon  rendered  himself    11, 
popular  by  his  advanced  democratic  ideas,  which 
he  expressed  on  all  possible  occasions.    After  the   }J 
French  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  as  a  representative  of  Corsica,  and  (his  elder 
brother,  Jerome  Napoleon  Charles,  dying  In  1847)  assumed  the 
name  of  Jerome.    Notwithstanding  his  ostensible  opposition 
to  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851,  he  was  designated,  upon  the  cstaMi&h- 
raent  of  the  Empire,  as  successor  to  the  throne  if  Napoleon  III. 
should  die  childless,  and  received  a  liberal  dotation,  but  was 
allowed  no  share  in  public  affairs.    Privately  he  professed  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition  in  its  demo- 
cratic aspect,  and  associated  mainly  with  men  of  advanced 
political  opinions.    At  court  he  represented  the  Liberal  party 
against  the  empress  Eug£nie.    In  1854  he  took  port  in  the 
Crimean  campaign  fls  general  of  division.    His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  occasioned  imputations  upon  his  personaJ 
courage,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  groundless.     Re. 
turning  to  France  he  undertook  the  chief  direction  of  the  National 
Exhibition  of  1855,  in  which  he  manifested  great  capacity. 
In  1858  be  was  appointed  minister  for  the  Colonies  and  Algeria, 
and  his  administration  aroused  great  hopes,  but  his  activity 
was  diverted  into  a  different  channel  by  his  sudden  marria^ 

*  Derived,  it  Is  supposed,  from  the  nickname  "Plomb-plomb,**  ot 
"Craint-plomb"  (fear-lead),  given  him  by  his  soldiers  in  the  r- 
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a  Jairairy  1859  with  the  princess  Marie  Qotilde  <tf  Savoy, 
(blister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  prelude  to  the  war  for  the 
libenuion  of  Italy.  In  this  war  l4ince  Napoleon  commanded 
the  French  corps  that  occupied  Tuscany,  and  it  was  expected 
tlut  he  would  become  ruler  of  the  principality,  but  he  refused 
to  exert  any  pressure  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  preferred  union 
vith  the  ItaUan  kingdom.  The  next  few  years  were  chiefly 
disdagnished  by  remarkable  speeches  which  displayed  the  prince 
m  the  unexpected  character  of  a  great  orator.  Unfortunately 
fats  indiscretion  equalled  his  eloquence:  one  speech  (i86x)  sent 
faia  to  America  to  avoid  a  duel  with  the  duke  d'Aumale;  another 
(1865),  in  which  he  justly  but  intemperately  protested  against 
the  Mexican  eamedition,  cost  him  all  his  official  dignities.  Never- 
thckv  he  was  ««flii»«»i«i  hi  effecting  the  reform  by  which  in  1869 
it  was  sou^t  to  reconcile  the  Empire  with  Liberal  principles. 
The  fatal  war  of  1870  was  resolved  upon  during  his  absence 
in  Norway,  and  was  strongly  condemned  by  him.  After  the 
fist  disasters  he  undertook  an  ineffectual  mission  to  Italy  to 
OBfion  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Eapiie  lived  in  comparafive  retirement  until  in  1879  the  death 
of  Kapoleon  HI.'s  son,  the  Prince  Imperial  (see  XIII.  below), 
Dade  him  direct  heir  to  the  Napoleonic  succession.  His  part  as 
iopeiial  pretender  was  unfortunate  and  inglorious:  his  demo- 
cratic opinions  woe  unacceptable  to  the  imperial  party,  and 
befoie  his  death  he  was  virtually  dqxised  in  favour  of  hii  son 
Prince  Napoleon  Victor,  who,  supported  by  Paul  de  Cs^sagnac 
aad  others,  opoily  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  tlurone 
is  1884.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  X7th  of  March  1891.  In  the 
chaacter  of  his  intellect,  as  in  personal  appearance,  he  bore 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  first  Napoleon,  possessing 
the  same  raarvdknis  lucidity  of  insight,  and  the  same  gift  of 
Bfdlihly  di^ngiiithing  the  essential  from  the  non-essentiaL 
He  «as  a  warm  friend  of  literature  and  artj  and  in  a  private 
lUtiaa  would  have  achieved  high  distinction  as  a  man  of 
Jetten. 

His  ddcst  son.  Prince  Napoleon  Victor  Jerome  FM£ric  (b. 
1861),  became  at  his  death  the  recognised  head  of  the  French 
Booapartist  party.  The  second  son,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  an 
o&XT  in  the  Russian  army,  showed  a  steadier  disposition,  and 
«as  more  favoured  in  some  monarchist  quarters;  in  1906  he 
vas  oade  governor  of  the  Caucasus. 

Xn.  Mathhoe  Letitea  Wxlhklmine  (1820-1904),  daughter 
of  Jerome,  and  sister  of  Prince  Napoleon  (XI.),  was  bom  at 
Trieste  on  the  20th  of  Biay  x8ao;  after  being  almost 
betrothed  to  her  cousin  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1840  she 
was  married  to  Prince  AnatofeDemidov.  His  conduct, 
led  to  a  sqiaration  within  five  years,  and  the  tSar 
00D4)eUed  him  to  make  Princess  Mathilde  a  handsome 
sfiowanoe.  After  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  and 
<Sd  the  honours  of  the  £lys6e  till  his  marriage.  She  continued 
tD  five  in  Paris,  having  great  influence  as  a  friend  and  patron  of 
Ben  of  art  and  letters,  tfll  her  death  on  the  and  of  January  1904. 
XnL  Napolbon  Eugkne  Louis  Jean  Joseph  (1856-1879), 
Priaoe  Impetial,  only  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
empiess  Eugfaiie,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  x6th  of 
March  1856.  He  was  a  delicate  boy,  but  when  the 
war  of  1870  broke  out  his  mother  sent  him  tp  the  army, 
to  win  pc^ularity  for  him,  and  the  government  journals 
"**  vaunted  his  bravery.    After  the  first  defeats  he  had 

to  iee  from  France  with  the  empress^  and  settled  in  England 
at  C3us)ehttrst,  completing  his  mUitary  education  at  Woolwich. 
Qb  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  9th  of  January  1873  the 
Inqxxiafisti  proclaimed  him  Napoleon  IV.,  and  he  became 
the  cOdsl  Pretender.  He  was  naturally  inactive,  but  he  was 
taiJBwiffd  by  his  mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Bonapartist 
leaded  m  France  on  the  other.  They  thought  that  he  should 
win  Us  crown  by  military  prestige,  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
attach  hioadf  as  a  volunteer  to  the  English  expedition  to  Zulu- 
isnd  IB  February  1879.  It  was  a  blunder  to  have  allowed  him 
to  90,  aad  the  Uunder  ended  in  a  tragedy,  for  while  out  on  a 
with  a  few  troopers  they  were  surprised  by  Zulus, 


and  the  Prince  Imperial  was  killed  (June  i,  1879).  His  body 
was  brought  back  to  England,  and  buried  at  Chislehurst. 

XIV.  The  BoNAPAKTES  OF  Baltimose  are  a  branch  of  the 
family  settled  in  America,  descended  from  Jerome  Bonaparte 
(Vn.)  by  his  union  with  Elizabeth  (b.  1785),  daughter  of  William 
Patterson,  a  Baltimore  merchant,  probably  descended  from  the 
Robert  Paterson  who  was  the  oris^  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Old 
Mortality."  The  marriage  took  place  at  Baltimore  on  the  24th  of 
December  1803,  but  it  was  greatly  disliked  by  Napoleon,  who 
refused  to  recognize  its  legality.  However,  it  was  valid  according 
to  American  law,  and  Pope  Piui  VII.  refused  to  declare  it  void. 
Nevertheless  Jerome  was  forced  by  his  brother  to  separate 
himself  from  his  wife,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Europe,  and 
after  a  stay  in  En^^d  Madame  Patterson,  or  Madame  Bona- 
parte, as  die  was  usually  caEed,  returned  to  Baltimore.  She 
died  in  1879.  Jerome's  only  child  by  this  marriage  was  Jerome 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1805-1870),  who  was  bom  in  England, 
but  resided  chiefly  in  Baltimore,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  a 
marked  resemblance  to  his  tmde,  the  great  emperor.  He  was 
on  gopd  terms  with  Jerome,  who  for  some  time  made  him  a  large 
allowance,  and  father  and  son  occasionally  met.  His  elder  son, 
also  called  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1832-1893),  entered  the 
French  army,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy. 

Charles  Jos^h  Boni^Mute  (b.  X85X),  younger  son  of  the  first 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  a  grandson  of  Jerome,  king 
of  Westphalia,  attained  a  distinguished  place  in  American 
politics.  Bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  June  1851  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  University,  he  became  a  lawyer  in  1874  and 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  has 
filled  other  public  positions.  He  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in 
President  Roosevelt's  cabinet  from  July  1905  to  December  1906, 
and  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  until  March  1909. 

BONAR*  H0RATIU8  (1808-1889),  Scottish  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  December  x8o8, 
and  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  his  native  dty. 
After  a  term  of  mission  work  at  Leith,  he  was  appointed  parish 
minister  of  Kelso  in  1837,  and  at  the  Dismption  of  1843  became 
minister  of  the  newly  formed  Free  Church,  where  he  remained 
till  z866,  when  he  went  to  the  Chalmers  memorial  church,  Edin- 
burgh.  He  had  in  1853  received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Aberdeen 
University,  and  in  1883  he  was  qioderator  of  the  general  assembly 
of  his  church.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  July  1889.  Bonar  was  a 
prolific  writer  of  religious  literature,  and  edited  several  Journals, 
including  the  Christian  Treasury,  the  Presbyterian  Review  and 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Proph^\  but  his  best  work  was  done 
in  hymnology,  and  he  published  three  series  of  Hymns  of  Faith 
and  Hope  between  1857  and  1866  (new  ed.,  1886).  Neariy  every 
modem  hsrmnal  contains  perhaps  a  score  <^  his  hymns,  including 
"  Go,  labour  on,"  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,"  "  Here,  O  my 
Lord.  I  Sbe  Thee  face  to  face,"  "  When  the  weary,  seeking  rest." 

See  HoraUus  Bonar,  D.D.,  a  Jiemorial  (1889). 

BOHAVBNTURA,  SAIHT  (John  of  Fidanza),  Franciscan 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1221  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany.  He  was 
destine^  by  his  mother  for  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
his  cognomen  of  Bonaventura  from  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
performed  on  him  a  miraailous  cure.  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1243,  and  studied  at  Paris  possibly  under  Alexander 
of  Hales,  and  certainly  under  Alexander's  successor,  John  of 
Rochelle,  to  whose  chair  he  succeeded  in  1253.  Three  years 
earlier  his  fame  had  gained  for  him  permission  to  read  upon  the 
Sentences,  and  in  1 255  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  So  high 
was  his  reputation  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  ^ected 
general  of  his  order.  It  was  by  his  orders  that  Roger  Bacon  was 
interdicted  from  lecturing  at  Oxford,  and  compelled  to  put 
himself  under  the  surveillance  of  the  order  at  Paris.  He  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  election  of  Gr^ory  X.,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  titles  of  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Albano, 
and  insisted  on  his  presence  at  the  great  council  of  Lyons  m  the 
year  1274.    At  this  meeting  he  died. 

Bonaventura's  character  seems  not  tmworthy  of  the  culo-' 
gistic  title,  "Doctor  Seraphicus,"  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
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contemporaries,  and  of  the  place  assigned  to  him  by  Dante  in  his 
Paradiso.  He  was  fonnally  canonized  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV., 
and  ranked  as  sixth  among  the  great  doctors  of  the  church  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  X  587.  His  worlcs,  as  arranged  in  the  Lyons  edition 
(7  vols.,  folio),  consist  of  expositions  and  sermons,  filling  the 
first  three  volumes^  of  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Lconbardus,  in  two  volumes,  cdebrated  among  medieval  theo- 
logians as  incomparably  the  best  exposition  of  the  third  part; 
and  of  minor  treatises  filling  the  remaining  two  volumes,  and 
including  a  life  of  St  Frands.  The  smaller  works  are  the  most 
important,  and  of  them  the  best  are  the  famous  Ititterarium 
Mentis  ad  J)ettm,  Breoiloquiumf  De  ReducHone  ArUum  ad  Tkeo- 
logiamf  Soliloquium,  and  De  septem  itinerUms  aeiemUaHs,  in  which 
most  of  what  is  individual  in  his  tcarhing  is  contained. 

In  philosophy  Bonavmtura  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
his  great  contemporaries,  Thomas  Aq;uinas  and  Roger  Bacon. 
While  these  jnay  be  taken  as  representing  respectively  physical 
sdence  yet  in  its  infanqr,  and  Aristotdian  scholasticism  in  itjs 
most  perfect  form,  he  brings  before  us  the  mystical  and  Platonia- 
ing  niode  of  speculation  whidi  had  already  to  some  extent  fotmd 
expression  in  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St  Victor,  and  in  Bernard 
of  Qairvaux.  To  him  the  purely  intellectual  element,  though 
never  absent,  is  of  inferior  interest  when  compared  with  the 
living  power  of  the  affectk>na  or  the  heart.  He  rejects  the 
authority  of  Aristotie,  to  whose  influence  he  ascribes  mudi  of  the 
heretical  tendency  of  the  age,  and  some  of  whose  fsrdinwl 
doctrines — such  as  the  eternity  of  the  world — ^he  combats 
vigorously.  But  the  Platonism  he  recdved  was  Plato  as  imder- 
stood  by  St  Augustine,  and  as  he  had  been  handed  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  school  and  the  author  of  the  mystical  works  passing 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Bonaventura 
accepts  as  Platonic  the  theory  that  ideas  do  not  exist  in  rerum 
natura,  but  as  thoughts  of  the  divine  mind,  according  to  which 
actual  things  were  formed;  and  this  conception  has  no  slight 
influence  upon  his  philosophy.  Like  all  the  great  scholastic 
doctors  he  starts  with  the  discussion  of  the  rc^tions  between 
reason  and  faith.  AU  the  sdences  are  but  the  handmaids  of 
theology;  reason  can  discover  some  of  the  moral  truths  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  Christian  system,  but  others  it  can 
only  receive  and  apprehend  through  divine  illumination.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  illumination  the  so\il  must  employ  the 
proper  means,  which  are  prayer,  the  exercise  of  the  virtues, 
vhltnhy  it  is  rendered  fit  to  accept  the  divine  light,  and  medi- 
tation which  may  rise  even  to  ecstatic  union  with  God.  The 
siq>rraie  end  of  life  is  sudi  union,  uidon  in  contemplation  or 
intellect  and  in  intense  absorbing  love;  but  it  cannot  be  entirely 
readied  in  this  life,  and  remains  as  a  hope  for  futurity.  The 
mind  in  contemplating  God  has  three  distinct  uptctSj  stages  or 
grades — the  senses,  giving  empirical  knowledge  of  what  is 
without  and  discerning  the  traces  {vestigia)  of  the  diving  in  the 
world;  the  reason,  whidi  examines  the  soul  itself,  the  image 
of  the  divine  Being;  and  lasUy,  pure  intellect  {inteiligentia), 
which,  in  a  transcendent  act,  grasps  (he  Being  of  the  divine  cause. 
To  these  three  correspond  the  three  kinds  of  theology— tAM^fia 
symMica,  theologia  propria  and  tkeologia  mystka.  Each  stage 
is  subdivided,  for  in  contemplating  the  outer  world  we  may  use 
the  senses  or  the  imagination;  we  may  rise  to  a  knowledge  of 
God  per  vestigia  or  in  vestigiis.  In  the  first  case  the  three  great 
properties  of  physical  bodies— weight,  number,  measure, — in 
the  second  the  division  of  created  things  into  the  classes  of 
those  that  have  merdy  physical  existence,  those  that  have  life, 
and  those  that  have  thought,  irresistibly  lead  us  to  condude  the 
power,  wisdom  and  goojbess  of  the  Triune  God.  So  in  the 
second  stage  we  may  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  per 
imaginem,  by  reason,  or  in  imagine,  by  the  pure  understanding 
(inteilectus);  in  the  one  case  the  triple  division— memory, 
understanding  and  will,— in  the  other  the  Christian  virtues — 
faith,  hope  and  charity, — leading  again  to  the  conception  of  a 
Trinity  of  divine  qualities— eternity,  truth  and  goodness.  In 
the  last  stage  we  have  first  intelligentia,  pure  intellect,  contem- 
plating the  essential  being  of  God,  and  finding  itself  compelled 
by  necessity  of  thought  to  hold  absolute  bemg  as  the  first  notion. 


for  n(m-being  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  being,  of  wliidi  it 
is  but  the  privation.  To  this  notion  of  absolute  being,  vdiidi  is 
perfect  and  the  greatest  of  all,  objective  existence  must  be 
ascribed.  In  its  last  and  hi^iest  form  of  activity  the  mind  rests 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  which  19 
apprehended  by  means  of  the  highest  faculty,  the  apex  mentis  or 
synderesit,  TUs  ^ark  of  the  divine  illumination  is  common  to 
all  forms  of  mysticism,  but  Bonaventura  adds  to  it  peculiariy 
Christian  elements.  The  complete  yielding  up  of  mind  and  heart 
to  God  is  unattainable  without  divine  grace,  and  nothing  ren<ters 
us  so  fit  to  receive  this  gift  as  the  meditative  and  ascetic  life  of 
the  doister.    The  monastic  life  is  the  best  means  of  grace. 

&onaventura,  however,  is  not  merdy  a  meditative  thinker, 
whose  works  may  form  good  manuals  of  devotion;  he  is  a 
dogmatic  theok)^an  of  Ugh  rank,  and  <»i  all  the  disputed 
questions  of  scholastic  thought,  audi  as  univenals,  matter, 
the  prindple  of  individualism,  or  the  intdUftus  agens,  he  pves 
weighty  and  well-reasoned  decisions.  He  agrees  with  Att)atus 
Magnus  in  regarding  theology  as  a  practical  sdence;  its  truths, 
according  to  his  view,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  influence  the 
affections.  He  discusses  very  carefully  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  divine  attributes;  considers  unlversals  to  be  die  ideal 
lorms  pre-existing  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which  things 
were  shaped;  holds  matter  to  be  pure  potentiality  whidi 
rccdves  individual  being  and  determinateness  from  the  formative 
power  of  God,  acting  according  to  the  ideas;  and  finally  maintains 
that  the  intetledus  agens  has  no  separate  existence.  On  these 
and  on  many  other  points  of  scholastic  philosophy  the  Sen^shic 
Doctor  exhibits  a  combination  of  subtilty  and  moderation  iduch 
makes  his  works  pecfuliarly  valuable. 

Edxtiows.— 7  vols.,  Rome.  1586-1506;  7  vols.,  Lyons,  1668; 
X3  vols.,  Venice,  1751  ff.;  by  A.  C.  Peltier,  i^  vols.,  Paris,  1863  ff.; 
10  vols.,  Rome,  1882-1892.  K.  J.  Hdde  eaited  the  BrepUo^tunm 
and  the  Itin,  Mentis  (3rd  ed..  Tflbingen,  l86a) ;  two  volumes  of 
■elections  were  issued  by  Alix  in  1853-1856. 

Literature. — W.  A.  HoUenbeiv.  Stnaten  sv  Bonasenlnra  (186a) ; 
F.  Nitzsch.  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Keaiencyk,  fir  pret,  Theel^  w^iere 
a  list  of  roooographs  is  given,  to  which  add  one  by  De  Ch^vaoc6 
(1899}.  (R.Ao.;X.) 

B0HCHAHP8.  CHARLES  MBLCHIOR  ARTU8,  MakqOxs  ds 
(c.  1 760-1 793),  Vend^an  leader,  was  bom  at  Jouverteil,  Anjou. 
He  gained  his  first  military  experience  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  made  a  captain 
of  grenadiers  in  the  French  army.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolutioii 
resigned  his  command  and  retired  to  his  chiteau  at  St  Florent. 
In  the  spring  of  1793  he  was  chosen  leader  by  the  insurgents  ot 
the  Vendue,  and  to  his  counseb  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  the  success  of  the  peasants'  arms.  He  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Bressuire,  Thouars  and  Fontenay,  at  which  last 
place  he  was  wounded;  but  dissensions  among  their  leaders 
weakened  the  insurgents,  and  at  the  bloody  battie  of  Cbolet 
(October  1793)  the  Vend6ans  susCkined  a  severe  defeat  and 
Bonchamps  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  the  next  day. 
It  is  said  that  his  last  act  was  the  pardoning  of  five  tlmwiiTKl 
republican  prisoners,  whom  his  troops  had  sworn  to  kiU  ja 
revenge  for  his  death.  A  statue  of  .him  by  David  d'Angai 
stands  in  the  church  of  St  Florent. 

BOND,  SIR  EDWARP  AUGUSTUS  (18x5-1898),  En^lsh 
librarian,  was  bom  at  Hanwdl  on  the  3xst  of  Deconber  181 5, 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  educated  at  Merdiani 
Taylors'  school,  and  in  183  a  obtained  a  post  in  the  public  leoord 
office.  In  1838  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  chief.  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  the  most  emine&t 
palaeographer  of  his  day,  and  in  1853  he  was  made  E^rtoa 
librarian.  In  1856  he  be<^e  assistant  keeper  of  MSS.,  and  in 
1867  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  keeper.  His  work  in  re- 
organizing the  manuscript  department  was  of  lasting  value, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  classified  catalogue  of  MSS.,  and  the 
improved  effidency  and  punctuab'ty  of  publication  of  the 
department.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  prindpal  librarian. 
Under  his  supervision  were  erected  the  new  buildings  of  the 
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"Wliite  Whig,"  which  provide  accommodation  for  prists, 
dniriitgs,  manuscripts  and  newspapers,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  Stove  MSS.  was  concluded  while  he  remained  in  office. 
He  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  £.  Maunde  Tliompson,  the 
PaUeographical  Society,  and  first  made  classical  palaeography 
an  enct  sdenoe.  He  was  made  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in  1879, 
aeated  CB.  in  1885,  and  K.C.B.  the  day  before  his  death  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1898.  He  was  the  editor  of  four  volumes 
of  facsimiles  of  An^o-Saxon  charters  from  679  tQ.the  Conquest, 
The  Spttckes  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  HasH^gt  (i8s9-x86x),  and 
a  number  of  other  interesting  historic  documents. 

BMD,*  in  English  law,  an  obligation  by  deed>  Its  design  is 
to  sccnie  that  the  ohb'gor,  s>.  the  person  giving  the  bond,  will 
cather  pay  a  sum  of  money, or  do  or  refrain  from  d(»ng  some  act; 
and  lor  this  purpose  the  obligor  binds  himself  in  a  pexialty  to  the 
obGgee,  with  a  condition  added  that,  if  the  obligor  pays  the  sum 
secared — which  is  usually  half  the  penalt3rr-or  does  or  refrains 
fram  doing  the  ^tecified  act,  the  bond  shall  be  void:  otherwise 
it  shall  remain  in  full  force,  lliis  condition  is  known  as  the 
defeasance  because  it  defeats  or  undoes  the  bond.  The  form 
of  a  common  numey  bond  runs  as  follows: — 

Know  An  Men  by  these  presents  that  I.  A.  B.  (name,  address  and 
descripdoa  of  obligor),  am  bound  to  C.  D.  (name,  address  and  deacrip- 
tbaoi  obUgee)  in  the  sum  of  £[300o|  to  be  paid  to  the  said  (obligee), 
his  etecntors,  administrators  or  assigns  or  to  his  or  their  attorney 
or  attornevst  for  which  payment  I  bind  myself  by  these  pcesents. 
Sealed  with  my  seal.    I^ted  this  day  of  19    . 

The  condition  of  the  above-written  bond  is  such  that  if  the  above 
A.  B.,  ins  hein,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  on  the 
day  of  pay  to  the  above-named  C.  D.,  his  heirs,  executors, 

uministrators  or  assmis  the  sum  of  £[1000],  with  interest  for  the 
same  from  the  date  oT the  above-written  bond  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent  per  aumum  without  anv  deduction,  then  the  above-written 
bond  ihail  be  void:  otherwise  tne  bond  shall  remain  in  full  force. 

Swoed.  sealed  and  delivered 
by  the  above-named  A.  B. 
ra  the  presence  of  (witness) 

Scdtals  axe  frequently  added  to  explain  the  circumstances 
trader  which  the  bond  is  given. 

If  the  condition  is  not  performed,  f.e.  if  the  obligor  does  not 
pay  the  money  by  the  day  stipulated,  or  do  or  refrain  from 
d^g  the  act  provided  for,  the  bond  becomes  forfeit  or  absolute 
at  kw,  and  charges  the  obligor  and  his  estate  (see  Conveyancing 
Act  x88i,  s.  59).  In  old  days,  when  a  bond  was  forfeit,  the  whole 
peoalty  was  recoverable  at  law  and  payment  post  diem  could  not 
be  pleaded  to  an  action  on  it,  but  the  court  of  chancery  early 
interposed  to  prevent  oppression.  It  held  the  penalty  of  a  bond 
to  be  the  form,  not  the  substance  of  it,  a  pledge  merely  to  secure 
Rpayment  of  the  sum  bona  fide  advanced,  and  would  not  permit 
a  man  to  take  more  than  in  conscience  he  ought,  i^.  in  caseof 
a  common  money  bond,  his  principal,  interest  and  expenses. 
This  equitaUe  relief  received  statutory,  recognition  by  an  act  of 
1705,  which  provided  that,  in  case  of  a  common  money  bond, 
payment  of  the  lesser  sum  with  interest  and  costs  shall  be  taken 
is  foQ  satiirfaction  of  the  bond.  An  obligee  of  a  common  money 
bond  caOt  since  the  date  of  the  Judicature  Act,  obtain  summary 
jod^axnt  under  O.  xxv.  (R.S.C.  2883)  by  specially  endorsing 
bil  ^Rit  under  O.  iii.  R.  6. 

-  Boad^  were,  however,  and  still  arc  given  to  secure  performance 
flC  a  variety  of  matters  other  than  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
at  aftrnd  date.    They  may  be  given  and  are  given,  for  instance, 

'  TUI  word,  meanui|;  "  that  which  binds,"  is  a  phonetic  variant 
^  **  band,"  and  b  denved  from  the  Teutonic  root  seen  in  ^ndan. 
to  faiad;  it  must  be  distinffuished  from  the  obsolete  "bond, 
Reaatag  or^inally  a  houaehoMer.  In  the  laws  of  Canute  thb  word 
is  (aed  si  equal  to  the  Old  English  uorl  (tee  Chukl),  and  thus,  as 
t'v  chwTa  poKtion  became  less  free  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
:;^bcmd  "  approximated  to  the  "  vUlein,"  and  still  Uter  to  the  "  serf." 
nic  wofd  IS  in  Old  English  bonda,  and  appears  in  "  husband  "  (9.V.). 
aad  is  dcTivt<d  from  the  root  of  the  verb  frib,  to  dwell,  to  have  a 
^:niae,  the  Latin  eoUre,  and  thus  in  origin  is  cognate  with  German 
Bc9er  aad  Engfish  "  boor,"  .  The  transition  in  meaning  to  the  idea 
^  vMon,  and  hence  to  sbvery,  is  due  to  an  early  confusion  with 

boadL"  from  "  tnnd."  The  same  wrong  connexion  appears  in  the 
traasitioa  of  meanii^  in  "  bondage,"  properly  "  tenure  in  villein- 
sf^"  bat  now  used  as  synonymous  with  "  slaveffy."    A  trace  of  the 
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gdll  sorvtves  m  "  bondager  **  (f  .v.). 


to  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  a  derk,  of  a  rent  collector,  or  of  a 
person  in  an  office  of  public  trust,  or  to  secure  that  an  intended 
husband  will  settle  a  sum  on  his  wife  in  the  event  of  her  surviving 
him,  or  that  a  building  contract  shall  be  carried  out,  or  that  a 
rival  business  shall  not  be  carried  on  by  the  obligor  except 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and  space.  The  same  object  can 
often  be  attained— and  moie  conveniently  attained — ^by  a 
covenant  than  by  bond,  and  covenants  have  in  the  practice  of 
conveyancers  largely  superseded  bonds,  but  there  are  cases 
whfere  security  by  bond  is  still  preferable  to  security  t^  covenant. 
Thus  under  a  bond  to  secure  an  annuity,  if  the  obligor  makes 
default,  judgment  may  be  entered  for  the  penalty  and  stand  as 
sectuity  for  the  future  payments  without  the  necessity  of 
bringing  a  fresh  action  for  each  payment.  In  cases  of  bonds 
with  special  conditions,  such  as  those  instanced  above,  the 
remedy  of  the  obligee  fbr  breach  of  the  condition  Is  prescribed 
by  an  act  of  1696,  the  procedure  under  which  is  preserved  by  the 
Judicature  Act  (O.  xxiL  R.  i,  O.  xiii.  R.  14).  The  obligee 
assigns  the  particular  breaches  of  which  he  complains,  dabages 
in  respect  of  such  breaches  are  assessed,  and,  on  payment  into 
court  by  the  obligor  of  the  amount  of  such  damages,  the  court 
enters  a  stay  of  execution.  A  diffictilty  which  has  much  exercised 
and  stiU  exercises  the  courts  is  to  determine,  in  these  cases  of 
special  conditions,  whether  the  sum  for  which  the  bond  is  given 
is  a  true  penalty  or  only  liquidated  damagdi.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  parties  to  a  bond  from  agreeing  the  damages  for 
a  breach,  and  if  they  have  done  so,  the  court  will  not  interfere, 
as  it  will  in  the  case  of  a  penalty.  The  leading  case  on  the 
subject  is  Kemble  v.  Parren  (1829;  6  Bing.  148). 

Bonds  given  to  secure  the  doing  of  anything  which  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  law  are  void.  Such,  for  instance,  is  a  bond 
given  to  a  woman  for  future  cohabitation  (as  distinguished  from 
past  cohabitation),  or  a  marriage  brocage  bond,  that  is,  a  bond 
given  to  procure  a  marriage  between  parties.  (See  the  matri- 
monial agency  case,  Hermann  v.  Ckarleswortk,  1905,  2  K.B.  123). 
It  was  not  without  design  that  Shakeq>eare  laid  the  scene  of 
Shylock's  fuit  on  Antonio's  bond  in  a  Venetian  court;  the  bond 
would  have  had  diort  shrift  in  an  English  court. 

Post  Obit  Bonds. — A  post  obit  bond  is  one  nven  by  an  expectant 
heir  or  legatee,  payable  on  or  after  the  death  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  obligor  bias  expectations.  Such  a- bond,  if  the  obligee  has 
exacted  unconscionable  terms,  may  be  set  aside. 

Bottomry  Bonds. — A  bottomry  bond  b  a  contract  of  hsrpothecation 
by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship,  or  the  master  as  his  agent,  borrows 
money  for  the  use  of  the  ship  to  meet  soiAc  emergency,  e.g.  necessary 
repairs,  and  pled^  the  ship  (or  keel  or  bottom  of  the  snip,  partem 
pro  toto)  as  secunty  for  repayment.  If  the  ship  safely  accomplishes 
her  voya^,  the  obligee  gets  nis  money  back  with  the  agreed  interest : 
if  the  ship  is  totally  lost,  he  loses  it  altogether. 

IJoyd^s  Bonds.— -Lloyd'a  bonds  are  instruments  under  the  seal  of  a 
railway  company,  admitting  the  indebtedness  of  the  company  to 
the  obligee  to  a  specified  amount  for  work  done  or  goods  supplied, 
with  a  covenant  to  pa^  him  such  amount  with  interest  on  a  iiituce 
day.  They  are  a  device  by  which  railway  companies  were  enabled 
to  increase  their  indebtedness  without  technically  violating  thefr 
charter.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  counsel  who  settled  the  form 
of  the  bond. 

Dtbenture  Bonds. — Debenture  bonds  are  bonds  secured  only  by 
the  covenant  of  the  company  without  any  floating  or  fixed  charge  on 
the  assets.    (See  Debentures  and  Dbbbntcrb  Stock.)  ^ 

Recognisance. — ^A  recognizance  differs  from  a  bond  in  being 
entered  into  before  a  court  of  record  and  thereby  becoming  an 
obliaation  of  record. 

Heritable  bond  is  a  Scote  law  term,  meaning  a  bond  for  money, 
joined  with  a  conveyance  of  land,  and  held  by  a  creditor  as  security 
tor  his  debt. 

For  goods  "  in  bond  "  see  Bonded  Warbhousb.         «E.  Ma.) 

BONDAGER,  a  word  meaning  generally  a  servant,  but  speci- 
ally used  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland  as  the 
term  for  a  female  outworker  whom  a  married  farm-labourer,  living 
in  a  cottage  attached  to  the  farm,  undertakes  as  a  condition  of 
his  tenancy  to  supply  for  field-labour,  sometimes  also  ta  board 
and  lodge.    The  origin  of  the  system  was  a  dearth  of  field-labour. 

BONDS,  GUSTAF,  Count  (1620-1667),  Swedish  statesinan. 
He  is  remarkable  for  being  the  persistent  advocate  of  a  padfic 
policy  at  a  time  when  war  on  the  slightest  provocation  was  the 
watchword  of  every  Swedish  politician.    Even  the  popular 
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Polish  adventure  of  Chailea  X.  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Sonde,  though  when  once  it  was  dedded  upon  he  materially 
assisted  the  king  to  find  the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  He  was 
also  in  favour  of  strict  economy  coupled  with  the  recovery  of  the 
royal  domains  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  <tf  the  nobles, 
thou^  his  natural  partiality  for  his  f ellow-peers  came  out  clearly 
enough  when  in  1655  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Charles  X.'s 
land-recovery  commission.  In  2659  he  succeeded  Herman 
Fleming  as  lord  high  treasurer,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  appointed  to  govern  Sweden  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  'XL  In  i66x  hie  presented  to  the  senate  a  plan  which 
aimed  at  rendering  Sweden  altogether  independent  of  foreign 
subsidies,  by  a  policy  of  peace,  economy  and  trade-development, 
and  by  further  recovery  of  alienated  estates.  His  budget  in 
the  foUowing  year,  fnuAed  on  the  same  principles,  subsequently 
served  as  an  invaluable  guide  to  Charles  XI.  Sonde's  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  of  purpose  enabled  him  for  some  years  to  carry 
out  his  programme,  despite  the  opposition  <tf  the  majority  of 
the  senate  and  his  co-regents,  who  preferred  the  more  adventur- 
ous methods  of  the  chancellor  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  ultimately 
so  ruinous  to  Sweden.  Sut  the  ambition  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  innumerable  monopolists  who  rose  in 
arms  against  his  poHcy  ot  economy,  proved  at  last  too  strong 
for  Sonde,  while  the  costly  and  useless  expedition  against 
Sremen  in  1665,  undertaken  contrary  to  his  advice,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  finances.  In  his  later  years  Sonde's  powers  of 
resistance  were  weakened  by  sickness  and  mortification  at  the 
triumph  of  reckless  extravagance,  and  he  practically  retired 
from  the  government  some  time  before  his  death. 

See  Martin  VetbuU.  Sotriges  StorhetsHd  {StadthoHm,  x88i). 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE*  a  warehouse  established  by  the 
state,  te  by  private  enterprise,  in  which  goods  liable  to  duty 
axe  lodged  until  the  duty  upon  them  has  been  paid.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  in  England  the  pay- 
ment of  duties-  on  imported  goods  had  to  be  made  at  the  time 
of  importation,  or  a  bbnd  with  security  for  future  payment 
given  to  the  revenue  authorities.  The  inconveniences  of  this 
system  werfc  many;  it  waa  not  always  possible  for  the  impoxter 
to  find  sureties,  and  he  had  often  to  make  an  immediate  sale  of 
the  goods,  in  order  to  raise  the  duty,  frequently  selling  when 
the  market  was  depressed,  and  prices  low;  the  duty,  having  to 
be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  raised  the  price  of  the  goods  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  required  to  pay  the  duty; 
competition  was  stifled  from  the  fact  that  large  capital  was 
required  for  the  importation  of  the  more  heavily  taxed  articles; 
there  was  also  the  difficulty  of  granting  an  exact  equivalent 
drawback  to  the  exporter,  on  goods  wmch  had  already  paid 
duty.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  and  to  put  a  check  upon 
fratids  on  the  revenue,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  proposed  in  his 
**  excise  scheme  "  of  X733,  the  system  of  warehousing,  so  far  as 
concerned  tobacco  and  wine.  The  proposal,  however,  was  very 
unpopular,  and  it  was  not  till  X803  that  the  system  was  aaually 
adopted.  Sy  an  act  of  that  year  imported  goods  were  to  be 
l^aced  in  warehouses  approved  by  the  customs  authorities,  and 
imix>rters  were  to  give  "  bonds  **  for  payment  of  duties  when 
the  goodls  were  removed.  It  was  from  this  that  the  warehouses 
received  the  name  of  "  bonded  "  or  **  bonding."  The  Customs 
Consolidation  Act  1853  dispensed  with  the  giving  of  bonds,  and 
laid  down  various  provisions  for  securing  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  on  goods  warehoused.  These  provisions  are  contained  in 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  1876,  and  the  amending  statutes, 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  x88o,  and  the  Revenue 
Act  1883.  The  warehouses  are  known  as  **  king's  warehouses," 
and  by  s.  284  of  the  act  of  1876  are  defined  as  *'  any  place  pro- 
vided by  the  crown  or  approved  by  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  for  the  deposit  of  goods  for  security  thereof,  and  the 
duties  due  thereon."  Sy  s.  13  of  the  same  act  the  treasury  may 
appoint  wardiousing  ports  or  places,  and  the  commissionen 
of  customs  may  from  time  to  time  approve  and  appdnt  ware- 
houses in  such  ports  or  places  where  goods  may  be  warehoused 
or  kept,  and  fix  the  amount  of  rent  payable  in  respect  of  the 
goods.  Theproprietororoccupierofeverywaxehousesoapproved 


(except  existing  warehouses  of  special  security  In  respect 
of  which  security  by  bond  has  hitherto  been  di^iensed  witl^, 
or  some  one  on  hk  behalf,  must,  before  any  goods  be  warehoused 
therein,  give  security  by  bond,  or  such  (^her  security  as  the 
commissionexa  may  approve  of,  for  the  payment  of  the  full 
duties  chargeable  on  any  goods  warehoused  thereixi,  or  for  the 
due  exportation  thereof  (s.  13).  All  goods  deposited  in  a  ware* 
house,  without  payment  of  duty  on  the  fixst  importation,  upon 
being  entered  for  home  consumption,  are  diargeable  with 
existing  duties  on  like  goods  under  any  customs  acts  in  force 
atthetimeof  passing  such  entry  (s.  19).  The  act  also  prescribes 
various  rules  for  the  unshipping,  hmding,  examination,  ware- 
housing and  custody  of  goods,  and  the  prnaltifs  on  breach. 
The  system  of  warehousing  has  proved  of  great  advantage  both 
to  importers  and  purchasers,  as  the  payment  of  duty  is  defeired 
until  the  goods  are  required,  while  the  titleKieeds,  or  warrants, 
are  transferable  by  endorsement. 

^^^lile  the  goods  are  in  the  wardiouse  ("in  bond")  the  owner 
may  subject  them  to  various  processes  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  the  market,  such  as  the  repacking  and  mixing  of  tea,  the 
racking,  vatting,  mixing  and  bottling  of  wines  and  spirits,  the 
roasting  of  coffee,  the  masufacture  of  certain  kinds  ol  tobacco, 
&c,  and  certain  ^>eclfic  allowances  are  made  in  respect  of  waste 
arising  from  such  processes  or  from  leakage,  evaporatioa  and 
the  like. 

BONDU.  a  French  protectorate  in  West  Africa,  dependent  on 
the  colony  of  SenegaL  Sondu  lies  between  the  Falone  xiver 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Gambia,  that  is  between  13'  and 
X5^  N.,  and  12**  and  13^  W.  The  country  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
with  hills  in  the  southern  and  central  parts.  These  are  generally 
improductive,  and  covered  with  stunted  wood;  but  the  lower 
country  is  fertile,  and  finely  clothed  with  the  baobab,  the 
tamarind  and  various  valiuble  fruit-trees  Sondu  is  travened 
by  torrents,  which  flow  rapidly  during  the  rains  but  are  empty 
in  the  dry  season,  such  streams  being  known  in  this  part  of  West 
Africa  as  marigots.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Fula,  though 
the  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mandingos.  The  religion  and 
laws  of  the  country  are  Mahommedan,  though  the  precepts  of 
that  faith  are  not  very  rigorously  observed.  Mungo  Park,  the 
first  European  traveller  to  visit  the  country,  passed  through 
Sondu  in  1795,  and  had  to  submit  to  many  exactions  from  the 
reigning  prince.  The  royal  residence  was  then  at  Fattecooda; 
but  when  Major  W.  Gray,  a  British  officer  who  attempted  to 
solve  the  Niger  problem,  visited  Sondu  in  x8x8  it  had  been 
removed  to  Bulibani,  a  sooall  town,  with  about  3000  populatJon, 
surroxmded  by  a  strong  clay  walL  In  August  1845  ^  ^ns  of 
Sondu  signed  a  treaty  recognizing  French  sovereignty  over  his 
country.  The  treaty  was  disregarded  by  the  natives,  but  in 
X858  Sondu  came  definitely  under  French  control.  The  country 
has  since  eqjoyed  considerable  prosperity  (see  Sknzgal).  . 

See  A.  Rancon,  Le  B<mdou:  itude  de  gfograpku  et  li'kisMrt 
iovdanienncs  de  t68i  d  not  jours  (Bordeaux,  1894}. 

BONE»  HENR7  (1755-X834),  English  enamel  painter,  was  bom 
at  Truro.  He  was  much  employed  by  London  je wellexs  for  small 
designs  in  enamel,  before  his  merits  as  an  artist  were  well  known 
to  the  public.  In  x8oo  the  beauty  of  his  pieces  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  then  admitted 
as  an  associate;  in  x8xx  he  was  made  an  academidaxL  Up  to 
183X  he  executed  many  beautiful  miniature  pieces  of  much 
larger  size  than  had  been  attempted  before  in  England;  among 
ihac  his  eighty-five  portraits  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  different  sizes,  from  5  by  4  to  13  by  8  in.  are  most  admired. 
They  were  disposed  of  by  public  sale  after  his  death.  His 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  after  Titian,  painted  on  a  plate,  brought 
the  great  price  of  3300  guineas. 

BONE  (a  word  common  in  various  foxms  to  Teutonic  languages, 
in  many  of  which  it  is  confined  to  the  shank  of  the  leg,  as  in  the 
German  Bein),  the  hard  tissue  constituting  the  framework  of  the 
animal  skeleton. .  For  anatomy  see  Sxelkton  and.  Cowacwrwt 
Tissues, 

Bone  Diseases  and  Injitries. — ^The  more  specific  diseases 
affecting  the  bones  of  the  human  body  are  treated  under  separate 
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beaduigs:  in  this  artick  inftarnmation  of  bane  and  fractures  are 
drilt  vith. 

Ostitis  (o0Tio»,  bone),  or  inflammation  of  bone,  may  be  acute 
or  duonic  A  cule  ostitis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  which 
can  be  met  with  in  young  people.  It  is  due  to  the 
cultivation  of  virulent  germs  in  the  delicate  growing 
tfssae  of  the  bone  and  in  the  marrow.  Another  name  for  it  is 
itftic  aieomydiliSf  which  has  the  advantage  of  expressing  the 
came  as  vcD  as  the  exact  seat  (/<veX6f ,  marrow)  of  the  inflam- 
oatton.  The  name  of  the  micro-organism  causing  the  inflam- 
csatioa  is  Sta^ylococcus  Pyogenes  aureus^  which  means  that  the 
germs  collect  in  dusters  like  grapes,  that  they  are  of  the  virulent 
F«s-produeing  kind,  and  that  they  have  a  yellow  tinge.  As  a 
rale,  the  germs  find  their  way  to  the  bone  by  the  blood-stream, 
vhich  they  have  entered  through  the  membrane  lining  the 
oottth  or  gullet,  or  some  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
ihe  prt-antiseptic  days  they  often  entered  the  sawn  bone  during 
tk  amputation  of  a  limb,  and  were  not  infrequently  the  cause 
of  bkod'poiaomng  and  death.  When  the  individual  is  well  and 
strong,  and  there  has  been  no  hurt,  strain  or  accident  to  lower 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  bone,  the  staphylococci  may 
ciTcuUie  harmlessly  in  the  blood,  until  they  are  gradually  eaten 
vphy  the  white  corpuscles;  but  if  a  bone  has  been  injured  it 
cflen  a  likely  and  attractive  focus  to  the  wandering  germs. 

The  disease  is  infective.  That  is  to  say,  the  micro-organisms 
iuviog  began  to  germinate  in  the  damaged  bone  find  their  way 
\ef  the  biood-stream  into  other  tissues,  and  developing  after  their 
^isd.  are  apt  to  cause  blood-poisoning.  Should  a  surgeon  prick 
his  fisger  whilst  operating  on  a  case  of  septic  osteomyelitis  his 
tknd  also  might  be  poisoned,  and  he  would  run  the  risk  of  losing 
his  finger,  his  hand,  or  even  his  life.  The  starting-point  of  the 
disease  is  the  delicate  growing  tissue  recently  deposited  between 
Uk  taain  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  (diaphysis)  and  the  cartila- 
gioctts  end.  And  it  often  happens  that  the  earliest  complaint 
cf  pain  is  just  above  or  below  the  knee;  just  above  the  ankle, 
the  elbow  or  the  wrist.  It  the  surgeon  is  prompt  in  operating 
be  may  find  the  disease  limited  to  that  sgot.  In  the  case  of 
iniuts,  the  germs  are  very  apt  to  make  their  way  into  the 
Be^booring  joint,  giving  rise  to  the  very  serious  disease  known 
as  cade  artkrilis  of  infatUs. 

Probably  the  first  sign  of  there  being  anything  amiss  with  the 
Izsb  wiQ  be  a  complaint  of  aches  or  pains  near  a  joints  and 
these  pains  are  apt  to  be  miscalled  rheumatic.  Perhaps  they 
occur  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever,  or  after 
exposare  to  injury,  or  to  wet  or  cold,  or  after  imusual  fatigue. 
The  part  becomes  swollen,  hot,  red  and  excessively  tender;  the 
tenderness,  however,  is  not  in  the  skin  but  in  the  bone,  and'in 
the  cngwged  membrane  around  it,  the  periosteum.  The  tem- 
peiauue  may  run  np  to  X04*,  and  may  be  associated  with  con- 
wlaoas  or  ^verings.  The  patient's  nights  are  disturbed,  and 
vEsy  likely  he  has  violent  delirium.  If  the  case  is  allowed 
to  drift  on,  abscfess  forms,  and  death  may  ensue  from  septic 
iwfnmnnia,  or  pericarditis,  or  from  some  other  form  of  blood- 
pQsnoiBg. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized  an  incision  shoxild  be  made 
down  to  the  bone,  and  the  affected  area  should  be  scraped  out,  and 
doiafectcd  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  A  considerable 
area  of  the  bone  may  be  found  stripped  bare  by  sub-periosteal 
ihsces,  and  necrosis  is  likely  to  ensue.  Perhaps  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  will  have  to  be  opened  up  in  the  chief  part  of  its  length 
in  order  that  it  may  be  cleared  of  germs  and  pus.  Thesurgeonis 
sen  ape  to  err  on  the  side  of  doing  too  httle  in  these  serious 
cases  than  too  much.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  of  that  piece  of 
hooe  (&apkyui)  which  lies  between  the  joint-ends  is  f oimd  loose 
n  a  hz^e  abscess  cavity,  and  in  some  cases  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  may  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  save  life;  in 
(Rher  cases,  amputation  may  be  called  for  later  because  of  long- 
caetiBoed  suppuration  and  grave  constitutional  disturbance. 
SrvctaJ  bones  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  large  pieces 
fA  them  may  be  killed  outright  {mnlUple  necrosis)  by  inflam- 
ratory  engorgement  and  devastating  abscess. 

ostitis  may  be  confounded  with  erysipelas  and  rheuma- 


tism, but  the  central  thickening  and  tenderness  should  suffice  to 
distinguish  it. 

Chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  denote  long-a>ntinued  and 
increased  vascular  supply.  This  may  be  due  to  injury,  syphilis  or 
rheumatism.  The  disease  is  found  chiefly  in  the  shafts  of  the 
bones.  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  the  bone,  which  is  worse  at  night, 
and  the  inflamed  piece  of  bone  is  thickened  and  tender.  The 
lump  thus  formed  is  called  a  hard  node^  and  its  outline  shows 
clearly  by  X-rays.  The  affected  limb  should  be  rested  and  kept 
elevated.  Leeches  and  fomentations  may  ease  the  pain,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  is  the  most  useful  medicine. 

Ckrpnic  infiamnuUion  of  tuberculous  origin  affects  the  soft, 
cancellated  tissue  of  such  bones  as  the  vertebrae,  and  the  bones 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  spongy  ends  of  the  long  bones. 
In  tuberculous  ostitis  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  spongy 
tissue  causes  an  escape  of  colourless  corpuscles  from  the  blood, 
which,  collecting  aroimd  the  bacilli,  form  a  small  greyish  white 
heap,  a  tubercle.  These  tubercles  may  be  present  in  large  numbers 
at  the  expense  of  the  living  tissue,  and  a  rarefying  ostitis  is  thus 
produced.  Later  the  tubercles  break  down  and  form  tuberculous 
abscesses,  which  slowly,  and  almost  painlessly,  find  escape  upon 
the  surface.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  spontaneotisly, 
however,  as  the  wounds  are  then  likely  to  become  infected  with 
piis-producing  germs,  and  fuel  being  added  to  the  fire,  as  it  were, 
destruction  advances  with  increased  rapidity.  The  treatment 
for  these  tuberculous  foci  is  to  place  the  limb  or  the  part  at 
absolute  rest  upon  a  splint,  to  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  the 
patient,  and  to  prescribe  cod-liver  oil  and  iron.  And  when  it  is 
seen  that  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  these  measures  the  tubercu- 
lous abscess  is  advancing  towards  the  surface,  the  surgeon  should 
cut  down  upon  the  part,  scrape  out  the  fod,  and  disinfect  with 
some  strong  antiseptic  lotion.  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  treatment  by  injection  of  tuberculin. 

Caries  (rottenness,  decay)  is  the  name  given  to  tuberculous 
disease  of  bone  when  the  tubercles  are  running  together  and  aro 
breaking  down  the  cancellous  tissue.  In  short,  caries  generally 
means  tuberculous  ostitis,  though  syphilitic  ulceration  of  bone 
has  also  received  the  same  name. 

Fractures. — A  bone  may  be  broken  at  the  part  where  it  is 
struck  (fracture  from  direct  violence),  or  it  may  break  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strain  applied  to  it  (fracture  from  indirect  g^^^etan, 
violence),  or  the  fracture  may  be  due  to  muscular  action 
as  when  a  violent  cough  causes  a  rib  to  break.  In  the  first  case 
the  fracture  is  generally  transverse  and  in  the  second  more  or  less 
oblique.  The  fully  developed  bone  is  broken  fairly  across;  the 
soft  bones  of  young  people  may  simply  be  bent— freen  stich  or 
willow  fracture.  Fractures  are  either  simple  or  compound.  A 
simple  fracture  is  analogous  to  the  subcutaneous  laceration  in  the 
soft  parts,  and  a  compound  one  to  an  open  wound  in  the  soft 
parts.  The  wound  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  compound  fracture  may 
be  due  either  to  the  force  which  caused  the  fracture,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  cart-wheel  going  over  a  limb,  first  wounding  the  soft  parts  and 
then  fracturing  the  bone,  or  to  the  sharp  point  of  the  fractured 
bone  coming  out  through  the  skin.  In  either  case  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  external  air  and  injured  bone,  and  the 
probability  arises  of  the  germs  of  suppuration  finding  their  way 
to  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  greatly  increases  the  risks  of  the 
case,  for  septic  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  lead  to  delayed 
union,  to  death  0/  large  pieces  of  the  bone  (necrosis),  and  to  osteo- 
myelitis and  to  blood-poisoning.  In  the  treatment  of  a  fracture,* 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  sharp  fragment  coming 
near  the  skin.  Careless  handling  has  often  been  the  means  of  a 
simple  fracture  being  converted  into  a  compound  one. 

In  most  cases  of  fracture  crepitus  can  be  made  out;  thiA  is  the 
feeling  elicited  when  two  rough  osseous  surfaces  are  rubbed 
together.  When  a  bone  is  merely  bent  there  is,  of  course,  no 
crepitus.  It  is  also  absent  in  fractures  in  which  the  broken 
extremities  are  driven  into  one  another  (impacted  fracture). 
In  order  to  get  firm  bony  union  it  is  necessary  to  secure  accurate 
apposition  of  the  fragments.  Putting  the  broken  ends  together 
is  termed  **  setting  the  fracture,"  and  the  needful  amount  of  rest 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  splints.    As  a  rule,  it  is  also  advisable  to 
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gentle  eierctjes,  ind  by  pasuve  movenwni  during  the  pioctsj  ot 
cun.  to  keep  the  jinnl  and  tendoni  free.  To  take  a  common 
eumple, — la  fracture  dose  to  the  wriit  jchdI,  it  ii  ncccsuiy  lo 
*naiigB  the  spHnt  »  thaL  Ihe  patient  can  move  his  fiiigcn  and 
thumb,  and  the  spliol  miul  be  taken  oH  every  day,  in  order 
that  tbe  wrut  and  fijifen  may  be  gently  bent,  stnughtened  atjd 
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that  massage  and  movements  of  the  limb  mi 
This,  of  course,  is  done  with  Ihe  utmost  gentler 
Tesult  that  swelling,  pain  and  other  evidences  01  t 
injury  quickly  disappear^  vhilst  a  more  rapid  and 
noovery  is  ensured.  Stiff  hands  and  feet  ^ter  Fiacluii 
leu  rre<iucDtly  met  with.  By  the  aid  of  the  X-rays  it  i: 
lor  the  surgeon  to  assure  himself  that  fracture^  surfaces 
ikU  adjusted  and  arc  in  close  apposition.  But  if  they 
a  satisfactory  position,  and  it  be  found  impracticable 
their  close  adjustment  by  ordinary  methods,  the  sur 
without  undue  lou  of  time,  cuts  down  upon  the  brokei 
fixes  them  together  by  a  strong  wire  sutur 
permanently  in  the  tissues-  If  the  fracture  be 
open  wound  of  the  part  (compound  fraclurel 
ends  are  found  incapable  of  easy  adjustment, 
together  of  the  fragmenls  is  now  coBsidertd 
part  of  the  primary  treatment.    The  French  surgeoi 
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lint  Pti'tl'-—1tie  long  bones  of  children 
and  growing  persons  fObsist  of  a  shaft  with  cartilaginous  ends 
in  which  bone  is  developed.  As  tbe  result  of  injury,  the  end  of 
tbe  bone  may  become  detadied,  a  variety  of  fracture  known  u 
Hiulatii.  Such  a  fracture— however  well  treated— may  be 
folhnred  by  arrest  of  growth  of  the  bone  or  by  iliffDOS  of  the 
ndghbouriog  joinL 

Ddaytd  hhuh  meant  Ihit  conwdidation  is  taking  [dace  very 
(lowly,  if  at  all.  This  aay  be  due  lo  load  or  conjtitulional 
causes,  but  provided  the  bones  are  in  good  position,  nothing 
further  than  patience,  with  massage,  and  with  due  atlention 
to  general  health-measures,  is  necessary. 

An  luunilul  jriulure  a  one  in  which  after  many  weeki  or 
months  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  nature  to  consolidate  the 
parts.  This  may  be  due  to  the  ends  not  having  been  brought 
close  em^^'flh  togethcTi  to  the  seat  of  fracture  having  been 
constantly  disturbed;  to  muscle  or  tendon  being  interposed 
between  the  broken  ends,  or  to  the  eiijlence  ol  some  consli- 
tuliooal  defect  in  the  patienL  Except  in  the  last-named 
condition,  the  tivitment  consists  In  cutting  down  to  the  broken 
ends;  freshening  them  up  by  sawing  oS  a  thin  ilia,  and  by 
adjusting  and  filing  them  by  a  wire  or  screw.  Ununited 
fnctun  of  the  leg-bones  in  children  is  a  most  unsatisfi 
and  rebellious  csodition  to  deal  with. 

There  is  stDl  a  difference  of  opinion  al  to  the  best  way  of 
treating  »rBCent/fS(iifto/M*>aIcaj  (knee-cap).  Manysurgeons 
are  still  content  to  follow  the  old  plan  of  fixing  the  limb  on  a 
back-qiliiil,  or  in  plaster  of  Paris  splints,  and  awaiting  the  reiult- 
It  is  beyond  question  that  a  large  perceatage  of  these  cues 
recover  with  a  perfectly  useful  limlj— especially  if  the  fibrous 
bond  of  union  between  the  pieces  ot  the  broken  knee-cap  if 
adequately  protected  against  being  stretched  by  bending  the 
leg  at  too  early  a  dale.  But  in  some  taaes  the  fragments  ha« 
been  eventually  found  wide  apart,  the  patient  bsog  left  witl 
an  enfeebled  limb.    Still,  at  any  rate,  this  lino  W  tnatmcDt  wu 


inassodited  with  risk.  But  after  Lister  showed  (ilSj)  that 
rilh  due  care  and  cleanliness  the  knee-joint  could  be  opened, 
nd  the  fragments  of  the  broken  patella  secured  in  dose 
.ppoaition  by  a  stout  wire  suture,  the  treatment  of  the  injury 
inderwent  a  remarkable  change.  The  great  advantage  of  Lister's 
reatment  wu  that  the  fragments,  being  fiicd  dose  logethci 
by  the  wire  stitch,  became  solidly  uniied  by  bone,  and  the  joini 
'  '  e.  Some  surgeons,  however, 
lite  of  the  eiaUeoce  ol  the 
of  the  undouhled  risk  which 
entailed  ol  the  joint  becoming  invaded  by  septic  micro- 
(anisms.  As  a  sort  of  compromise.  Professor  A.  £.  J.  Barker 
roduced  the  method,  which  be  deemed  to  be  leas  haaardAUS, 
holding  the  fngmenti  dose  togtthet  by  means  of  a  strong 
silver  wire  passed  round  them  vertically  by  a  large  needle  without 
ictually  laying  open  the  joint.  But  erpenence  has  shown  that 
n  the  hands  of  careful  and  skilful  surgeons  Lister's  operation 
of  openly  wiring  the  fragments  gives  a  peifecl  result  with  a 
itnparativdy  small  risk.  Other  surgeons  secure  the  fragnKnts 
close  contact  lor  bony  union  by  p*"**"E  a  silk  or  metal  suture 
ound  them  drcumferentially.  Manyyears  ago  Lister  remarked 
lat  the  careful  selection  of  one's  patients  is  an  antiseptic 
easuTE — by  which  he  meant  that  if  a  suigeoQ  intended  to  get 
le  most  perfect  results  for  his  operative  work,  he  must  carefully 
insider  whether  any  individual  patient  is  physically  ad^ited^ 
for  (he  performance  upon  him  of  any  particidar  operation.  This 
plies  thai  not  every  patient  with  a  broken  kace-<mp 
the  openiog  of  his  knee-joint,  or  even  for  the  tub^ 
Ijustment  of  the  broken  fiagraents.  An  operative 
procedure  which  is  admirably  suited  for  one  patient  mi^t 
resultin  disaster  whenadoplcd  for  azkother,  and  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  surgeon's  business  to  know  what  Lo  advise  in  ca^ 
individual  case.  (E.  O."} 
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WUie  roost  of  the  worid't  supply  of  boc 
gelatin  works,  the  leg  and  thigh  bones,  te 
"  knucklei,"  are  uie/for  the  manuiaccure 
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tbe  v«ti  an  Slttr-pnaatd,  and  the  cakes  dried  on  plates  nipported 
oa  neks  in  beat«l  chambers.  This  product  is  a  very  valuable 
Bjanioe.  and  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus. 

iostead  of  esctracting  all  the  gelatinous  matter  from  degreased 
booes,  the  practice  of  extracting  about  one  half  and  carbonixinj; 
die  resdue  is  frequently  adopted.  The  bones  are  heated  in  hori- 
ioflta]  cast-iroa  retorts,  holding  about  5  cwt.,  and  the  operation 
occapaes  aboat  twelve  to  thirteen  hours.  *  The  residue  in  the  retorts 
is  removed  while  still  red-hot  to  air-tight  vesKls  in  whjch  it  is  allowed 
to  cod.  It » then  passed  through  ^nding  mills,  and  is  subsequently 
riddled  by  revolving  cylindrical  sieves.  The  yield  is  from  55  to 
60%  of  the  bones  carbonized,  and  the  product  contains  about  10  % 
of  carbon  and  about  75  %  of  calcium  phosphate,  the  remainder 
being  various  inorganic  salts  and  moisture  (6-7  %).  Animal  char-, 
coal  has  a  deep  buck  colour,  and  is  much  used  as  a  filtering  and 
darifyiog  mat^ial.  The  vapours  evolved  during  carbonization  are 
coadcBsed  in  vertical  air  condensers.  The  liquid  separates  into  two 
Uyen:  the- upper  tarry  layer  is  floated  off  and  redistilled;  the 
diidDate  is  tenned  "  bone  od,"  ^  and  mainly  consists  <^  many  fatty 
araiacs  and  pyridine  derivatives,  characterized  by  a  most  disgusting 
odoar:  che  re»due  is  "  bone  pitch."  and  finds  application  in  the 
raasufacture  of  black  vamishei  and  like  compositions.  The  lower 
hytr  b  ammooiacal  liquor;  it  is  transferred  to  stills,  distilled  with 
neajB.  and  the  ammonia  received  in  sulphuric  acid;  the  ammonium 
sdphate,  which  separates,  is  removed,  drained  and  dried,  and  is 
prindpaflv  used  as  a  manure.  Both  during  the  carbonization  of  the 
waes  and  the  distillation  of  the  tar  inflammable  biases  are  evolved ; 
these  are  generally  used,  after  purification,  for  motive  or  illuminating 
""  (C.  £•  ) 


WOKE  BBD»  a  tenn  loosely  used  by  geologists  when  speaking 
BataSy  ci  any  stratum  or  deposit  which  contains  bones  of 
vkatever  kind.  It  is  also  applied  to  those  brecdated  and  stalag- 
oitic  deposits  on  the  floor  of  caves,  which  frequently  contain 
oiseous  remains.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  used  to  connote 
certain  thin  layers  of  bony  fragments,  which  occur  upon  well- 
defined  geological  horizons.  One  of  the  best-known  of  these  is 
theLodlow  Bone  Bed,  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Downton 
Sandstone  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  series.  At  Ludlow  itself,  two 
such  bedsareactu2LUy  known,  separated  by  about  14  ft.  of  strata. 
AhhoQgh  quite  thin,  the  Ludlow  Bone  Bed  can  be  foUowed  from 
that  town  into  Gloucestershire  for  a  distance  of  45  m.  It  is 
aioust  made  up  of  fragments  of  spines,  teeth  and  scales  of 
pnoid  fish.  Another  well-known  bed,  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Bristol  "  or  "  Lias  "  Bone  Bed,  exisU  in  the  form  of  several 
thin  layers  of  micaceous  sandstone,  with  the  remains  of  fish 
and  saurians,  which  occur  in  the  Rhaetic  Black  Paper  Shales 
that  be  above  the  Keupe^  marls  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  similar  bone  bed  has  been  traced  on  the 
tuat  geological  horizon  in  Brunswick,  Hanover  and  Franconia. 
A  bone  bed  has  also  been  observed  at  the  base  of  the  Carboni- 
fotns  limestone  series  in  certain  parts  of  the  south-west^  of 
Ea^and. 

BOIB-LACE,  a  kind  of  lace  made  upon  a  cushion  from  linen 
thread;  the  pattern  is  marked  out  with  pins,  round  which  are 
twisted  tbe  different  threads,  each  wound  on  its  own  bobbin. 
Tl»  lace  was  so  called  from  the  faa  that  bobbins  were  formerly 
cade  of  bone. 

BQIER  (or  BoKEXitTs),  ULRICH  (fl.  X4th  century),  German- 
Sviss  writer  of  fables,  was  bom  in  Bern.  He  was  descended  of 
3A  old  Bcmcse  famiff,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  took 
clerical  orders  and  became  a  monk;  yet  as  it  appears  that 
be  subsequently  married,  it  is  certain  that  he  received  the 
**  toosure  "  only,  and  was  thus  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
dtrici  Mxorialif  who,  on  divesting  themselves  of  the  clerical  garb, 
amM  return  to  secidar  life.  He  is  mentioned  in  records  between 
1524  and  XS49*  but  neither  before  nor  after  these  dates.  He 
«Tote,  in  ^fiddle  High  German,  a  collection  of  fables  entitled 
Der  Edelstein  (c.  1349),  one  hundred  in  number,  which  were 
based  jnindpally  on  those  of  Avianus  (4th  century)  and  the 
Amamymus  (edited  by  I.  Nevelet,  1610).  This  work  he  dedicated 
to  the  Beiuese  patrician  and  poet,  Johann  von  Rinkenberg, 
advocatus  iVogt)  of  Brienz  (d.  c.  1350).  It  was  printed  in  146 1 
at  Bambc^s;  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  was  the  first  book 


cmI,  also  known  as  Dippel's  oil,  was  orig^inally  produced 
bv  Ike  distillation  of  stags'  horns;  it  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
cnesKscry,  since  from  it  were  isolated  in  1846  by  T.  Anderson  pyridine 
and  sDsae  of  its  bomoiogues. 


printed  in  the  (German  language.  Boner  treats  his  sources  with 
considerable  freedohi  and  originality;  he  writes  a  dear  and 
simple  style,  and  the  necessarily  didactic  tone  of  the  collection 
is  relieved  by  touches  of  humour. ' 

Ihr  Edelstein  has  been  edited  by  G.  F.  Benecke  (Berlin.  1816)  and 
Franz  Pfeiffer  (Leipzig,  1844);  a  translation  into  modem  German 
by  K.  Pannier  will  be  found  in  Reclam's  Unmerml-BMiothek 
(Leipag.  1895).  See  also  G.  E.  Lessing  in  Zur  GeschichU  und 
LiUratur  (Werke,  ix.);  C.  Waas,  Die  Quellen  der  Beispiele  Rontrs 
(Gieasen,  1897). 

BO'NESS,  or  Borkowstoitknzss,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh 
and  seaport  of  Linlithgowshire, Scotland.  Pop.  (i89i)6295;(t9oi) 
9306.  It  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  17  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Edinburj^,  and  24  m.  by  rail,  being  the  terminus 
of  the  North  British  railway's  branch  line  from  Manuel.  In 
the  18th  century  it  ranked  next  to  Leith  as  a  port,  but  the  growth 
of  Grangemouth,  higher  up  the  firth,  seriously  affected  its  ship- 
ping trade,  which  is,  however,  yet  considerable,  coal  and  pig-iron 
forming  the  principal  exports,  and  pit  props  from  the  Baltic  the 
leading  import.  It  has  an  extensive  harbour  (the  area  of  the 
dock  being  7}  acres).  Tlie  great  industries  are  coal-mining — 
some  of  the  pits  extending  for  a  long  distance  beneath  the  firth-* 
iron-founding  (with  several  blast  furnaces)  and  engineering,  but 
it  has  also  important  manufactures  of  salt,  soap,  vitriol  and  other 
chemicals.  Shipbuilding  and  whaling  are  extinct.  lYaces  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  which  ran  through  the  parish  may  still  be 
made  out,  especially  near  Inveravon.  Blackness,  on  the  coast 
farther  east,  was  the  seaport  of  Linlithgow  till  the  rise  of  Bo'ness, 
but  its  smaJI  export  trade  now  mainly  consists  of  coal,  bricks, 
tiles  and  lime.  Its  castle,  standing  on  a  promontory,  is  of 
imknownage.  James  III.  of  Scotland  is  stated  to  have  consigned 
certain  of  the  insurgent  nobles  to  its  cells,  and  later  it  was  used 
as  a  prison  in  which  many  of  the  Covenanters  were  immured. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  castles  that  had  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Articles  of  Union,  but  when  its  uselessness  for  defensive  purposes 
became  apparent,  it  was  converted  into  an  ammunition  depot. 
Kinneil  House,  x  m.  south  of  Bo'ness,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  formerly  a  keep,  was  fortified  by  the  regent  Arran, 
plundered  by  the  rebels  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  reconstructed 
in  the  time  of  Charles  IT.  Dr  John  Roebuck  (1718-1794), 
founder  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  occupied  it  for  several  years 
from  1764.  It  was  here  that,  on  his  invitation,  James  Watt 
constructed  a  model  of  his  steam-engine,  which  was  tested  in  a 
now  disused  colliery.  Though  Roebuck  lost  all  his  money  in  the 
coal-mines  and  salt  works  which  he  established  at  Bo'ness,  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district  may  be 
regarded  as  due  to  him. 

BONFIGLI,  BENEDETTO,  xsth  centuiy  Italian  painter,  iizs 
born  at  Perugia.  Until  near  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century  the 
Umbrian  school  was  far  behind  those  of  Florence  and  the  North, 
but  in  the  person  of  Perugino  and  some  of  his  followers  it  suddenly 
advanced  into  the  very  first  rank.  Among  the  latter  none  holds 
a  more  distinguished  place  than  Benedetto  BonfigU.  The  most 
important  of  his  extant  works  are  a  series,  in  fresco,  of  the  life 
of  St  Louis  of  Toulouse,  in  the  communal  palace  of  Perugia. 

BONFIRE  (in  Early  English  "  bone-fire,"  Scottish  "  bane-fire  "), 
originally  a  fire  of  bones,  now  any  large  fire  lit  in  the  open  air  on 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Though  the  spelling  "bonfire"  was 
used  in  the  i6th  century,  the  earlier  "  bone-fire"  was  common 
till  X760.  The  earliest  luiown  instance  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word  occurred  as  ban  fyre  ignis  ossium  in  the  Caiholicon  AngUcum, 
A.D.  X483;  Other  derivations,  now  rejected,  have  been  sought 
for  the  word.  Thus  some  have  thought  it  Baal-fire^  passing 
through  Baelj  Baen  to  Bane.  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  boon- 
fire  by  analogy  with  boen-harow,  i.e.  "harrowing  by  gift,"  the 
suggestion  being  that  these  fires  were  "  contribution  "  fires, 
every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  contributing  a  portion  of  the 
material,  just  as  in  Northumberland  the  "  contributed  Ploughing 
Days  "  are  known  as  Bone-daags. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  has  long  had  several 
meanings — (a)  a  fire  of  bones,  (6)  a  fire  for  corpses,  a  funeral  pile, 
(c)  a  fire  for  immolation,  such  as  that  in  which  heretics  and 
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proscribed  books  were  burnt,  (d)  a  large  fire  lit  in  the  open  air, 
on  occasions  of  national  rejoidng,  or  as  a*  signal  of  alarm  such 
as  the  bonfires  which  warned  England  of  the  approach  of  the 
Armada.  Throughout  Europe  the  peasants  from  time  imme- 
morial have  lighted  bonfires  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and 
danced  around  or  leapt  ovef  them.  This  custom  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  certain  usages  in  antiquity  so  nearly 
resemble  it  as  to  suggest  that  the  bonfire  has  its  origin  in  the 
early  days  of  heathen  Europe.  Indeed  the  earliest  proof  of  the 
observance  of  these  bonfire  ceremonies  in  Europe  is  afforded  by 
the  attempts  made  by  Christian  synods  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  to  suppress  them  as  pagan.  Thus  the  third  coundl  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  680),  by  its  65th  canon,  orders: "  Those  fires 
that  are  kindled  by  certaine  people  on  new  moones  before  their 
shops  and  houses,  over  which  also  they  use  ridiculously  and 
foolishly  to  leape,  by  a  certaine  antient  custome,  .we  command 
them  from  henceforth  to  cease."  And  the  Synodus  Francica 
under  Pope  Zachary,  A.D.  742,  forbids  "  those  sacrilegious  fires 
which  they  call  Nedfri  (or  bonefires),  and  all  other  observations 
of  the  Pagans  whatsoever."  Leaping  over  the  fires  is  mentioned 
among  the  superstitious  rites  used  at  the  Palilia  (the  feast  of 
Pal&,  the  shepherds'  goddess)  in  Ovid's  Pastif  when  the  shep- 
herds lit  heaps  of  straw  and  jumped  over  them  as  they  btimed. 
The  lighting  of  the  bonfires  in  Christian  festivals  was  significant 
of  the  compromise  made  with  the  heathen  by  the  early  Church. 
In  Cornwall  bonfires  are  lighted  on  the  eve  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  Peter's  day,  and  midsummer  is  thence  called  in  Cornish 
Coiuan,  which  means  both  "  light "  and  "  festivity."  Some- 
times effigies  are  burned  in  these  fires;  or  a  pretence  is  made  of 
burning  a  living  person  in  them,  and  there  are  grounds  fpr  believ- 
ing that  anciently  human  sacrifices  were  actually  nmde  in  the 
bonfires.  Spring  and  midsummer  are  the  usual  times  at  which 
these  bonfires  are  lighted,  but  in  some  countries  they  are  made  at 
Hallowe'en  (October  31)  and  at  Christmas.  In  spring  the  zst 
Sunday  in  Lent,  Easter  eve  and  the  ist  of  May  are  the  commonest 
dates. 

See  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden' Bough,  vol.  ili..  for  a  very  full  aa»unt  of 
the  bonfire  customs  of  Europe,  &c. 

BONGARS,  JACQUES  (i554>x6z2),  French  scholar  and  diplo- 
matist, was  born  at  Orleans,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  reformed 
faith.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  Marburg  and  Jena, 
and  returning  to  France  continued  his  studies  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges.  After  spending  some  time  in  Rome  he  visited  eastern 
Europe,  and  subsequently  made  the  acquaintance  of  S£gur 
Pardaillan,  a  representative  of  Henty,  king  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  entered  the  service  of  Pardaillan , 
and  in  1587  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  many  of  the  princes  of 
northern  Europe,  after  which  he  visited  England  to  obtain  help 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  continued 
to  serve  Heniy  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  1593  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  king  at  the  courts  of  the  imperial  princes. 
Vigorously  seconding  the  efforts  of  Henry  to  curtail  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  he  spent  health  and  money  imgrudg- 
ingly  in  this  service,  and  continued  his  labours  until  the  king's 
murder  in  z6io.  He  then  returned  to  France,  and  died  at 
Paris  on  the  29th  of  July  1612.  Bongars  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Justin's  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius  under 
the  title  Justinus,  Trogi  Pompeii  Historiarum  Philippicarum 
epitoma  de  manuscriptis  codicibus  emendatior  et  prologis  auciior 
(Paris,  1 581).  He  collected  the  works  of  several  French  writers 
who  as  contemporaries  described  the  crusades,  and  published 
them  luder  the  title  Cesta  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanover,  x6ii). 
Another  collection  made  by  Bongars  is  the  Reruns  Hungaricarum 
scriplores  varii  (Frankfort,  1600).  His  Epislolae  were  published 
at  Leiden  in  1647,  and  a  French  translation  at  Paris  in  1668- 
1670.  Many  of  his  papers  are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Bern, 
to  which  they  were  presented  in  1632,  and  a  list  of  them  was 
made  in  1634.  Other  papers  and  copies  of  instructions  are  now 
in  several  libraries  in  Paris;  and  copies  of  other  instructions 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

See  H.  Hagen,  Jacobus  Bongflrsius  (Bern,  1874);  ^  Anquez, 
lienn  IV  et  rAUemagne  (Pari*,  1887). 


BONOHI,  RUOGERO  (1828-1895),  Italian  scholar,  writer 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  20th  of  March  x8a8. 
Exiled  from  Naples  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  1848,  he 
took  refxige  in  Tuscany,  whence  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Turin  on  account  of  a  pungent  article  against  the  Bourbons. 
At  Turin  he  resumed  his  philosophic  studies  and  his  tzanslatioo 
of  Plato,  but  in  1858  refused  a  professorship  of  Gredt  at  Pavia, 
tmder  the  Austrian  government,  only  to  accept  it  in  2859  from 
the  Italian  government  after  the  liberation  of  Lombardy.  In 
x86o,  with  the  Cavour  party,  he  opposed  the  work  of  Gaiibaldi, 
Crispi  and  Bertani  at  Naples,  and  became  secretary  of  Luigi 
Carlo  Farini  during  the  latter's  lieutenancy,  but  in  2865  nssamod 
contemporaneously  the  editorship  of  the  Perseveraiaa  of  I^Iilan 
and  the  chair  of  Latin  literature  at  Florence.  Elected  deputy 
in  2860  he  became  celebrated  by  the  biting  wit  ci  his  speeches, 
while,  as  journalist,  the  acrimony  of  his  polemical  writi2igs.made 
him  a  redoubtable  adversary.  Though  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  historic  Right,  and,  as  such,  entrusted  by  the  Lanaa  cabinet 
with  the  defence  of  the  law  of  guarantees  in  2870,  he  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  his  caustic  tongue  ^paring  tkdther  friend  not 
foe.  Appointed  minister  for  public  instruction  in  2873,  he, 
with  feverish  activity,  reformed  the  Italian  educational  system, 
suppressed  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Naples,  founded 
the  Vittorio  Emanuele  library  in  Rome,  and  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholic  university  in  the  capital  Upon  the 
fall  of  the  Right  from  power  in  2876  he  joined  the  opposition, 
and,  with  characteristic  vivacity,  protracted  during  two  months 
the  debate  on  Baccelli's  University  Reform  Bill,  securing, 
single-handed,  its  rejection.  A  bitter  critic  of  King  Hunabert, 
hoth  in  the  Perseoeranta  and  in  the  Nuova  Anioiogia,  be  was,  in 
2893,  excluded  from  court,  only  securing  read2nission  shortly 
before  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  October  2895.  In  foreign 
policy  a  Francophil,  he  combated  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  took 
considerable  part  in  the  organization  of  the  inter-pailia22ie2xtary 
peace  conference.  (H.  W.  S.) 

BONGO  (Dor  or  Deran),  a  tribe  of  Nilotic  negroes,  probably 
related  to  the  Zandeh  tribes  of  the  Welle  distria,  inhabiting 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province,  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.    G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  who  lived  two  years 
among  them,  declares  that  before  the  advent  of  the  slave-raiders, 
c.  2850,  they  numbered  at  least  300,00a    Slave-raiders,  and 
later  the  dervishes,  grcaUy  reduced  their  numbers,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  estabUshment  of  effective  contrc4  by  the  Suda.n 
government  (2904-2906)  that  recuperation  was  possible.     The 
Bongo  formerly  hved  in  countiess  little  independent  and  peaceful 
communities  and  under  the  Sudan  government  they   again 
manage  their  own  affairs.    Their  huts  are  well  built,  and  some- 
times 24  ft.  high.    The  Bongo  are  a  race  of  medium  height, 
inclined  to  be  thick-set,  with  a  red-brown  complexion — "like 
the  soil  upon  which  they  reside  " — and  black  hair.    Schweinfurth 
declares  their  heads  to  be  nearly  round,  no  other  African  race, 
to  hi^  knowledge,  possessing  a  higher  cephalic  index.     The 
women  incline  to  steatopygia  in  later  life,  and  this  deposit  of  fat, 
together  with  the  tail  of  bast  which  they  wore,  gave  them,  as 
they  walked,  Schweinfurth  says,  the  appearance  of  *'  dancing 
baboons."    The  Bongo  men  formerly  wore  only  a  loin-cloth, 
and  many  dozen  iron  rings  on  the  arms  (arranged  to  form  a  sort 
of  armour),  while  the  women  had  simply  a  girdle,  to  which  was 
attached  a  tuft  of  grass.    Both  sexes  now  brgely  use  cotton 
cloths  as  dresses.    The  tribal  ornaments  consist  of  nails  or  plugs 
which  are  passed  through  the  lower  lip.    The  women  often  wear 
a  disk  several  inches  in  diameter  in  this  fashion,  together  with 
a  ring  or  a  bit  of  straw  in  the  upper  lip,  straws  in  the  aloe  of  the 
nostrils,  and  a  ring  in  the  septum.    The  Bongo,  unlike  other  of 
the  upper  Nile  Negroes,  are  not  great  cattle-breeders,    but 
employ  their  time  in  agriculture.    The  crops  mostly  cultivated 
are  sorghum,  tobacco,  sesame  and  durra.    The  Bongo  eat  the 
fruits,  tubers  and  fungi  in  which  the  country  is  rich.     They  also 
eat  almost  every  creature — bird,  beast,  insect  and   reptile, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dog.    Ihey  despise  no  flesh,  fresh  or 
putrid.    They  drive  the  vulture  from  carrion,  and  eat  with 
relish  the  intestinal  worms  of  the  ox.    Earth-eating,  too    is 
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oniBOB  axBong  them.  They  are  particularly  skilled  in  the 
sadtiDC  ukd  working  of  iron.  Iron  forms  the  currency  of  the 
oooBtiy,  aiui  ts  extensively  employed  for  all  kinds  of  useful  and 
ortiaiDeatal  purposes.  Bongo  spears,  knives,  rings,  and  other 
trtides  uc  h«quently  fashioned  with  great  artistic  elaboration. 
Tkey  hAve  a  variety  of  musical  instruments — drums,  stringed 
OBtrameDts,  and  horns— in  the  practice  of  which  they  take 
peat  delist;  and  they  indulge  in  a  vocal  recitative  which 
leans  intended  to  imitate  a  succession  of  natural  sounds. 
Sdiveinfurth  says  that  Bongo  music  is  like  the  raging  of  the 
dements.  Marriage  Is  by  purchase;  and  a  man  is  allowed  to 
scqoire  three  wives,  but  not  more.  Tattooing  is  partially 
poetised.  As  regards  burial,  the  corpse  is  bound  in  a  crouching 
position  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin;  men  are  placed 
in  the  gnve  with  the  face  to  the  north,  and  women  with  the 
Cm  to  the  south.  The  form  of  the  grave  b  peculiar,  consisting 
3f  a  niche  in  a  vertical  shaft,  recalling  the  mastaba  graves  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  tombs  are  frequently  ornamented 
vith  rough  wooden  figures  intended  to  represent  the  deceased. 
Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  they  have  no  defined  notion; 
ind  tlmr  only  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  a  beneficent  deity  con- 
sists in  a  vague  idea  of  luck.  They  have,  however,  a  most  intense 
belief  in  a  great  variety  of  petty  goblins  and  witches,  which  are 
CBCDtiaUy  malignant.  Arrows,  spears  and  dubs  form  their 
weapons,  the  first  two  distinguished  by  a  multiplicity  of  barbs. 
Eiqilioctna  juice  Is  used  as  a  poison  for  the  arrows.  Shields  are 
me.  Their  language  Is  musical,  and  Aounds  in  the  vowels 
9  and  a;  its  vocabulary  of  concrete  terms  is  very  rich,  but  the 
MHie  word  has  often  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  The  gram- 
matical stroctnre  is  sim{rie.  As  a  race  the  Bongo  are  gentle  and 
iadiBtrioiis,  and  exhibit  strong  famfly  a£fection. 

See  &  A.  Schwrinfurth.  The  Heart  of  Africa  (London,  X873) : 
W.  Jtmher,  TravtU  in  Africa  (Eng.  edit.,  London,  1890-1893). 

BINKIO  (BctcercMS  eurycerus),  a  West  African  bushbuck,  the 
iaigest  of  the  group.  The  male  is  deep  chestnut,  marked  on  the 
body  with  narrow  white  stripes,' on  the  chest  with  a  white 
crescent,  and  on  the  face  by  two  white  spots  bdow  the  eye. 
la  the  East  African  bongo  (B.  e.  Isaaei)  the  body  hue  is  stronger 
and  richer.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
haaaks  of  the  true  bongo  bear  horns,  though  it  is  probable  they 
do;  hot  as  the  horns  are  present  in  both  sexes  of  the  East 
African  form,  Mr  Oldfield  Thomas  has  made  that  the  type  of  the 


\,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Fannin  county, 

Texas,  U.SwA.,  about  14  m.  S.  of  the  Red  river,  in  the  north-east 

pen  of  the  sUte,  and  70  m.  N.  of  Dalhis.    Pop.  (1890)  3361; 

(1900)5043  (xa33  being  negroes) ;  (1910),  4844.  It  is  served  by  the 

M«oQri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Texas  &  Padfic  railways. 

Booham  is  the  seat  of  Carlton  College  (Christian),  a  woman's 

ooifege  founded  in  1867;  and  its  hlc^  school  b  one  of  the  best 

la  the  state.    It  b  a  trading  and  shipping  centre  of  an  extensive 

fumiqg  territory  devoted  to  the  raising  of  live-stock  and  to  the 

growing  of  cotton,  Indian  com,  fruit,  &c.    It  has  large  cotton 

gins  and  compresses,  a  large  cotton  mOl,  flour  mills,  canning 

aad  ite  fsctories,  railway  repair  shops,  planing  mills  and  carriage 

worts.    The  town  was  named  in  honour  of  J.  B.Bonham,  a  native 

fif  Sovtk  Carolina,  who  was  killed  in  the  Akimo.    The  first  settle- 

waA  here  was  made  in  1836.    The  town  was  incorporated  in 

iSy.  sad  was  reincorporated  in  1886. 

BQMUUK   IMabie   Rosaux],  ROSA  (1833-1899),  French 

bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  33nd  of  March  1833. 

:  «ss  of  Jewbh  origin.    Jacques  Wiener,  the  Belgian  medatlbt, 

a  native  of  Venloo,  says  that  he  and  Raymond  Bonheur,  Rosa's 

iuhcr,  osed  to  attend  synagogue  in  that  town;  while  another 

aathority  asserts  that  Rosa  used  to  be  known  in  common  parlance 

by  ike  aane  of  Rosa  Maseltov  (a  Hebrew  term  for  "  good  luck," 

GflViof  Bcoheur).    She  was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  all  of 

«hn&  «ae  artists — Auguste  (1834-1884)  painted  animab  and 

fawkipe;  Juliette  (1830-1891)  was  "  honourably  mentioned  " 

St  tjie  exhibitlofn  of  1855;  ludore,  bom  in  1837,  was  a  sculptor 

of  ttjaals.     Rosa  at  an  eariy  age  was  taoc^t  to  draw  by  her 

^Anmats  ami  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  x.  (seventh  series),  p.  309. 


father  (who  died  in  X849),  and  he,  perceiving  her  very  remarkable 
talent,  permitted  her  to  abandon  the  business  of  dressmaking, 
to  which,  much  against  her  will,  she  had  been  put,  in  order  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  art.  From  1840  to  1845  she  exhibited 
at  the  salon,  and  five  times  lecdved  a  prise;  in  1848  a  medal 
was  awarded  to  her.  Her  fame  dates  more  especially  from  the 
exhibition  of  1855;  from  that  time  Rosa  Bonheur's  works  were 
much  souifl^t  after  in  En^nd,  where  coUeaors  and  public 
galleries  competed  eagerly  for  them.  What  b  chiefly  remark- 
able and  admimble  in  her  work  b  that,  like  her  contemporary^ 
Jacques  Raymond  Brascassat  (i8o4-x867)«  she  represents 
animab  as  they  really  are,  as  she  saw  them  in  the  country. 
Her  gift  of  accurate  observation  was,  however,  allied  to  a  certain 
dryness  of  style  in  painting;  she  often  failed  to  give-  a  perfect 
sense  of  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anatomy  of  her 
animals  b  always  faultlealy  true.  There  b  nothing  feminine 
in  her  handling;  her  treatment  b  always  manly  and  firm. 
Of  her  many  works  we  may  note  the  following: — "  Ploughing 
in  the  Nivemab"  (1848),  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery;  "The 
Horse  Fair  "  (1853),  one  of  the  two  replicas  of  which  b  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  the  original  bdng  in  ttat  United 
States;  and  "Hay  Harvest  in  Auvergne"  (1855).  She  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  hy  the  empress  Eugenie, 
and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  ci  "  officer  "  of  the 
order.  After  1867  Rosa  Bonheur  exhibited  but  once  in  the  saldn. 
In  1899,  a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  She  lived  quietly  at  her 
country  house  at  By,  near  Fontainebleau,  where  for  some  years 
she  had  held  gratuitous  classes  for  drawing.  She  left  at  her 
death  a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  studies,  drawings  and 
etchings,  which  were  sold  by  auction  in  F&rb  in  the  spring  of 
X900.  (H.  Fs.) 

BONHEUR  DU  JOUR,  the  name  for  a  lady's  writing-desk, 
so  called  because,  when  it  was  introduced  in  France  about  1760, 
it  speedily  became  intensely  fashionable.  The  boniheur  du  jour 
b  always  very  light  and  graceful;  its  special  characteristic 
b  a  raised  back,  which  may  form  a  little  cabinet  or  a  nest  of 
drawers,  or  may  simply  be  fitted  with  a  mirror.  The  top,  often 
surrounded  with  a  chased  and  gilded  bronze  gallery,  serves  for 
pladng  small  ornaments.  Beneath  the  writing  surface  there  b 
usually  a  single  drawer.  The  detaib  vary  greatly,  but  the 
general  characterbtics  are  always  traceable.  The  bonheuf 
dtt  jour  has  never  been  so  delicate,  so  charming,  so  coquettish 
as  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed  its  introduction. 
The  choicer  examples  of  the  time  are  inlaid  with  marqueterie, 
edged  with  exotic  woods,  set  in  gilded  bronze,  or  enriched  with 
paneb  of  Oriental  lacquer. 

BONI  {Boni),  a  vassal  state  of  the  government  of  Celebes, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  south-west  peniostila  of  Cdebes,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bonl.  Area,  3600  s.q.  m.  It  produces  rice,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  none  of  them  important  as  ex- 
ports. The  breeds  of  buffaloes  and  horses  in  this  state  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  chief  town,  Bonl,  lies  80  m.  N.E.  of  Macassar, 
and  3|  m.  from  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  native  race 
of  Bugb  iq.v.)t  whose  number  within  thb  area  b  about  70,000, 
b  one  of  the  most  interesting  In  the  whole  archipelago. 

Bonl  was  once  the  most  powerful  state  of  Celebes,  all  the 
other  princes  being  regarded  as  vassals  of  its  ruler,  but  its  hbtory 
b  not  known  in  detail.  In  z666  the  rajah  Palakkah,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  murdered  by  the  family  of 
Hassan,  the  tyrant  of  Sumatra,  made  common  cause  with  the 
Dutch  against  that  despot.  From  that  date  till  the  beginning 
of  the  X9th  century  Dutch  influence  in  the  sUte  remained  un- 
disputed. In  X814,  however,  Bonl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  reUined  it  for  two  years;  but  by  the  European 
treaties  conduded  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to 
its  origiiuJ  colonizers.  Their  influence,  however,  was  resbted 
more  than  once  by  the  natives.  An  expedition  In  1835,  under 
General  van  Geen,  was  not  fully  successful  in  enfordng  it; 
and  in  1858  and  the  following  year  two  expeditions  were 
necessary  to  oppose  an  attempt  by  the  princess  regent  towards 
independence.  In  x86o  a  new  prince,  owning  allegiance  to  the 
Dutch,  was  set  up.    As  in  other  native  states  in  Cdebes, 
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succession  to  the  throne  in  the  female  line  hss  precedence  over 

the  male  line. 

For  the  wars  in  Boni,  see  Ptaneber,  D§  Boniseke  expedUHn^  t^SQ- 
1860  (Leiden,  1873);  aad  Meyers,  in  the  Mililain  Spectator  (1880). 

BONIFACE*  SAINT  (680-754),  the  apostle  of  Germany,  whose 
real  name  was  Wynfrith,  was  bom  of  a  good  Saxon  family  at 
Crediton  or  Klrton  in  Devonshire.  While  still  young  he  became 
a  monk,  and  studied  grammar  and  theology  first  at  Exeter,  then 
at  Nutcell  near  Winchester,  under  the  abbot  Winberht.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  both  as  scholar  and  preacher,  and  had 
every  inducement  to  remain  in  his  monastery,  but  in  716  he 
followed  tho  example  of  other  Saxon  monks  and  set  out  as 
missionary  to  Frisia.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  return,  however, 
probably  owing  to  the  hostility  of  Radboid,  king  of  the  Frisians, 
then  at  war  with  Charles  MarteL  At  the  end  of  7x7  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  in  719  Pope  Gregory  II.  commissioned  him  to 
evangelize  Germany  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
monks  there.  Crossing  the  Alps,  Boniface  visited  Bavaria  and 
Thuringia,  but  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Radbod  he  hurried 
again  to  Frisia,  where,  under  the  direction  of  his  oountrjrman 
Willibrord  (d.  738),  the  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  he  preached 
successfully  for  three  years.  About  72a  he  visited  Hesse  and 
Thurins^,  won  over  some  chieftains,  and  converted  and  baptised 
great  numbers  of  the  heathen.  Having  sent  special  word  to 
Gregory  of  his  success,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  and  conse- 
crated bishop  on  the  30th  of  November  722,  after  taking  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  pope.  Then  his  mission  was  enlarged.  He  re- 
turned with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Charles  Martel,  charged 
not  only  to  convert  the  heathen  but  to  suppress  heresy  as  well. 

Charles's  protection,  as  he  himself  confessed,  made  possible 
hb  great  career.  Armed  with  it  he  passed  safely  into  heathen 
Germany  and  began  a  systonatic  crusade,  baptizing,  overturning 
idols,  founding  churches  and  monasteries,  and  calling  from 
England  a  band  of  missionary  helpers,  monks  and  nuns,  some  of 
whom  have  become  famous:  St  Lull,  his  successor  in  the  see  at 
Mainz;  St  Burchard,  bishop  of  WQrzburg;  St  Gregory,  abbot  at 
Utrecht;  WiUibald,  his  biographer;  St  Lioba,  St  Walburge,  St 
Theda.  In  732  Boniface  was  created  archbishop.  Li  738  for 
the  third  time  he  went  to  Rome.  On  his  return  he.organized  the 
church  in  Bavaria  into  the  four  bishoprics  of  Regensburg,  Freising, 
Salzburg  and  Passau.  Then  his  power  was  extended  still  further. 
In  74X  Pope  Zacharias  made  him  legate,  and  charged  him  vrith  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  Prankish  church.  With  the  sui^wrt  of 
Carloman  and  Pippin,  who  had  just  succeeded  Charles  Martel  as 
mayors  of  the  palace,  Boniface  set  to  work.  As  he  had  done 
in  Bavaria,  he  organized  the  east  Prankish  church  into  four 
bishoprics,  Erfturt,  WQrzburg,  Buraburg  and  Eichstidt,  and  set 
over  them  his  own  monks.  In  74a  he  presided  at  what  is  generally 
counted  as  the  first  German  ooundl.  At  the  same  period  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  as  a  centre  for  German  monastic 
culture,  placing  it  under  the  Bavarian  Sturm,  whose  biography 
gives  us  so  many  picturesque  ^^pses  of  the  time,  and  making 
Its  rule  stricter  than  the  Benedictine.  Then  came  a  theological 
and  disciplinary  controversy  with  Virgil,  the  Irish  bishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  held,  among  other  heresies,  that  there  were  other 
worlds  than  ours.  Virgil  must  have  been  a  most  remarkable 
man;  in  spite  of  his  leanings  toward  science  he  held  his  own 
against  Boniface,  and  was  canonized  after  his  death.  Boniface 
was  more  successful  in  France.  There  a  certain  Adalbert  or 
Aldebert,  a  Prankish  bishop  of  Neustria,  had  caused  great 
disturbance.  He  had  been  performing  miracles,  and  claimed  to 
have  received  his  relics,  not  from  Rome  like  those  of  Boniface, 
but  directly  from  the  angels.  Planting  crosses  in  the  open  fields 
he  drew  the  people  to  desert  the  churdies,  and  had  won  a  great 
following  throu^iout  all  Neustria.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  Culdce,  a  representative  of  a  national  Prankish 
movement,  or  simply  the  charlatan  that  Boniface  paints  him. 
At  the  instance  of  Pippin,  Boniface  secured  Adalbert's  condemna- 
tion at  the  synod  of  Soissons  in  744;  but  he,  and  Clement,  a 
Scottish  missionary  and  a  heretic  on  predestination,  continued  to 
find  followers  in  ^ite  of  legate,  coundl  and  pope,  for  three  or 
four  years  more. 


Between  746  and  748  Boniface  was  made  bishop  of 
became  metropolitan  over  the  Rhine  bishoprics  and  Utrecht,  as 
well  as  over  those  he  had  established  in  Germany — thus  foanding 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Mainz.  In  747  a  synod  of  the 
Prankish  bbhops  sent  to  Rome  a  formal  statement  of  their 
submission  to  the  papal  authority.  The  significance  of  this  act 
can  only  be  realized  when  one  recalls  the  tendencies  toward  the 
formation  of  national  churches,  which  had  been  so  powerful 
under  the  Merovingians.  Boniface  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  anointing  of  Pippin  as  king  of  the  Frsnks  in  75a.  In 
754  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  in  favour  of  Lull,  and  took  up 
again  his  earliest  plan  of  a  mission  to  Frisia;  but  on  the  5th  of 
June  754  he  and  his  companions  were  massacred  by  the  heathen 
near  Dockum.    His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to  Fulda. 

St  Boniface  has  well  been  called  the  proconsul  of  the  papacy. 
His  organizing  genius,  even  more  than  his  missionary  zeal,  left  its 
mark  upon  the  German  church  throughout  all  the  middle  aces. 
The  missionary  movement  which  until  his  day  had  been  almost 
independent  of  control,  largely  carried  on.l^  schisoaatic  Irish 
monks,  was  brought  under  the  direction  of  Rome.  But  in  so 
welding  together  the  scattered  centres  and  binding  them  to  the 
papacy,  Boniface  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  simple  zeal  for 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  not  by  a  conscious  political  motive. 

Though  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  Boniface  has  left  several 
literary  remains.  We  have  above  all  his  Letters  (EpistaUu)l 
difficult  to  date,  but  extremely  jmportant.from  the  standpoint  of 
history,  dogma,  or  fiterature;  see  Dttmmler's  edition  in  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae  ktstdnca,  1892.  .  Besides  these  there  are 
a  grammar  {De  ado  partibus  a^ationibuSf  ed.  Mai,  In  Classici 
AuctoreSt  t.  vii.),  some  sermons  of  contested  authenticity,  some 
poems  (Aenigmataf  ed.  Dttmmler,  Poetat  latini  aeH  Car^ini,  i. 
x88i),  a  penitential,  and  some  Dicta  Bonifacii  (ed.  NQmberser 
in  Tkeologiscke  Quarlalsckrift,  Tubingen,  vol.  70,  1S88),  the 
authenticity  of  which  it  is  hurd  to  prove  or  to  refute.  Migike 
in  his  Fafy'ologia  Latino  (vol.  89)  has  reproduced  the  edition  of 
Boniface's  works  by  Giles  (Condon,  1844). 

There  are  very  many  monographs  on  Boniface  and  on  different 
phases  of  his  life  (we  Potthast,  BiUiolkeca  medii  aeoi,  and  Ulyue 
Chevalier's  Bibliogra^ie,  and  ed.  for  indications),  but  none  that  is 
completely  satisfactory.  Among  recent  studies  are  those  of  B. 
Kuhlnnann,  Dtr  heilige  Bcnijatius^  Apostd  dcr  Deutsckem  (Paderbom. 
1895),  and  of  G.  Kurth,  Satnt  Bonijau  (inA  ed.,  1902).  W.  Levison 
has  edited  the  Vitae  uutcU  BoHtJatti  (Hanover.  1905).    (J.  T.  S.  *) 

BONIFACE  {Bonifadus),  the  name  of  nine  of  the  popes. 

Boniface  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  418  to  423.  At  U>e  death 
of  "Pcpt  Zoaimus,,  the  Roman  dcrgy  were  divided  into  ttr6 
factions,  one  of  which  elected  the  deacon  Eulalius,  aad  the 
other  the  priest  Boniface.  The  imperial  government,  in  the 
Interests  of  public  order,  commanded  the  two  competitoea  to 
leave  the  town,  reserving  the  decision  of  the  case  to  a  council. 
Eulalius  having  broken  his  ban,  the  emperor  Honorius  decided 
to  recognize  Boniface,  and  the  council  was  countermanded. 
But  the  faction  of  Eulalius  long  continued  to  foment  disorders, 
and  the  secular  authority  was  compelled  to  intervoie. 

BoNiPACB  II.,  pope  from  530  to  532,  was  by  birth  a  Goth, 
and  owed  his  election  to  the  nomination  of  his  predecessor, 
Felix  IV.,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  (jothic  king.  The  Roman 
electors  had  opposed  to  him  a  priest  of  Alexandria  caUed 
Dioscorus,  who  died  a  month  after  his  dectlon,  and  thus  left 
the  position  open  for  him.  Boniface  endeavoured  to  nominate 
his  own  successor,  thus  transforming  into  law,  or  at  least  into 
custom,  the  proceeding  by  which  he  had  benefited;  hut  the 
clergy  and  the  senate  of  Rome  forced  him  to  csjicel  tt»t^ 
arrangement. 

BoMiPACB  III.  was  pope  from  the  i$th  of  Fehruaiy  to  the 
X2th  of  November  606.  He  obtained  from  Phocas  recosnitioB 
of  the  "  headship  of  the  church  at  Rome,"  which  signifies,  no 
doubt,  that  Phocas  compelled  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  abandon  (momentarily)  his  claim  to  the  title  of  oecumenical 
patriarch. 

BoNiTACi  IV.  was  pope  from  608  to  615.  He  received  from 
the  emperor  Phocas  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  was  converted 
into  a  Christian  church. 
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BovDPiiCK  v.,  pope  from  619  to  615,  did  much  for  the  christian- 
taog  of  Eogknd.  Bede  mentions  (Hist.  Ecd.)  that  he  wrote 
ncouiafing  letters  to  Meliitos,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Jusnis.  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  quotes  three  letters — to  Justus, 
to  Eadwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  to  his  wife  i£thelberga. 
^Hfiun  of  MaloMsbuiy  gives  a  letter  to  Justus  of  the  year  625, 
in  viuck  Canterbury  is  constituted  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Britiin  for  ever. 

BoNirikCE  VL  was  elected  pope  in  April  896,  and  died  fifteen 
daysaftcmrda. 

fioxiTACE  VII.  was  pope  from  August  984  to  July  985.  His 
ianily  name  was  Franco.  In  974  he  was  subfrtituted  by  Cres- 
ceatias  and  the  Roman  barons  for  Benedict  Yl.,  who  had  been 
issMHMiffd  He  was  ejected  by  Count  Sicco,  the  representative 
cf  tk  emperor  Otto  IL,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  On  the 
death  of  Otto  (983)  he  returned,  seized  Pope  John  XIV.,  threw 
hiffl  iato  prison,  and  installed  himself  in  his  place.      (L.  D.*) 

BoniACB  VIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetano),  pope  from  1294  to 

XJ03,  «as  bom  of  noble  family  at  Anagni,  studied  canon  and 

evil  kv  m  Italy  and  possibly  at  Paris.    After  being  appointed 

to  cuxancatea  at  Todi  (June  ia6o)  and  in  France,  he  became 

aa  advocate  and  then  a  notary  at  the  papal  courL    With 

Cardtoal  Ottoboni,  who  was  to  aid  the  English  king,  Henry  III., 

a^iatt  the  bishops  of  the  baronial  party,  he  was  baieged  in  the 

Tower  of  London  by  the  rebellious  earl  of  Gloucester,  but  was 

Rsaied  by  the  future  Edward  I.,  on  the  27th  of  April  1267. 

Created  caxdinal  deacon  in  1281,  and  in  1291  cardinal  priest 

-!SS.  Sylvestri  et  Martini),  he  was  entrusted  with  many  diplo- 

oatic  aisaions  and  became  very  influential  in  the  Sacred  College. 

fie  heated  the  ineffective  Oicstine  V.  to  abdicate,  and  was  him- 

xtf  dunea  pope  at  Naples  on  the  24th  of  December  1294. 

Ceatnuy  to  custom,  the  election  was  not  made  unanimous, 

probably  becanae  of  the  hostility  of  certain  French  rardinsk, 

Cekatiae  attempted  to  rule  in  extreme  monastic  poverty  and 

laaiility;  not  so  Boniface,  who  ardently  asserted  the  lordship 

flf  the  papacy  over  aD  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid.    He  was 

aovaed  at  Rome  in  January  1295  with  great  pomp.    He 

plaancd  to  padfy  the  West  and  then  recover  the  Holy  Land 

faom  the  infidel;  but  during  his  nine,  years'  reign,  so  far  from 

brine  A  peacemaker,  he  invcrfvcd  the  papacy  itself  in  a  series 

of  contrawenaes  with  leading  European  powers.    Avarice,  lofty 

daims  and  frequent  exhibitions  of  arrogance  made  him  many 

foes.    The  polky  of  supporting  the  interests  of  the  house  of 

Aajm  in  Sdiy  proved  a  grand  failure.    The  attempt  to  build 

isp  great  estates  for  his  famfly  made  most  ci  the  (3olonna  his 

eneataes.    Until  1303  he  refused  to  recognize  Albert  of  Austria 

ai  the  xtghtfnl  (Scrman  king.    Assuming  that  he  was  overlord 

of  Huqguy,  be  dedared  that  its  crown  should  fall  to  the  house 

of  AajoQ.    He  humbled  Eric  VI.  of  Denmark,  but  was  unsuccess- 

{d  ia  the  attempt  to  try  Edward  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Scotiand, 

&  the  charge  of  interfering  with  a  papal  fiief ;  for  parliament 

dedared  in  x^i  that  Scotland  had  never  been  a  fief  of  Rome. 

Ihe  most  noted  conflict  of  Boniface  was  that  with  Philip  IV. 

of  Fiaaoe.    In  1 296,  by  the  bull  Clerkis  Uncos^  the  pope  forbade 

the  levying  of  taxes,  however  disguised,  on  the  clergy  without 

Ui  fOBsent.    Forced  to  recede  from  this  position,  Boniface 

aaDoiaed  Louts  IX.  ( 1 297).    The  hostilities  wiere  later  renewed; 

IB  1302  Boniface  hinuelf  drafted  and  published  the  indubitably 

ptmut  baU  Uuam  tanelam,  one  of  the  strongest  official  state- 

of  the  papal  prerogative  ever  made.    The  weight  of 

w  tends  to  deny  that  any  part  of  this  much-discussed 

mrt  the  last  sentence  bears  the  marks  of  an  infallible 

■ttaaace.    The  French  vice<hancellor  GuiUatmie  de  Nogaret 

«as  seat  to  anest  the  pope,  against  whom  grave  charges  had 

beea  hwwaght,  and  bring  him  to  France  to  be  deposrd  by  an 

Qenanrnaral  ooondL    The  accusation  of  heresy  has  tisually 

been  dhiiwiawl  as  a  slander;  but  recent  investigations  make 

it  probable,  thou^  not  quite  certain,  that  Boniface  privately 

htid  ootaiB  Avenoistic  tenets,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  imroor- 

Qtfity  of  the  soul.    With  Sdana  Cdonna,  Nogaret  surprised 

at  Anagni,  on  the  7th  of  September  1303,  as  the  latter 

about  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 


against  the  king.  After  a  nine-hours'  truce  the  palace  was 
stormed,  and  Boniface  was  found  lying  in  his  bed,  a  cross 
claq>ed  to  his  breast;  that  he  was  sitting  in  ftill  regalia  on  the 
papal  throne  is  a  legend.  Nogaret  claimed  that  he  saved  the 
pope's  life  from  the  vengeful  O)lonna.  Threatened,  but  not 
maltreated,  the  pope  had  remained  three  days  under  arrest 
when  the  citizens  of  Anagni  freed  him.  He  was  conducted  to 
Rome,  only  to  be  confined  in  the  Vatican  by  the  Orsini.  He 
died  on  the  nth  or  X2th  of  October  1303,  not  eighty-six  years 
old,  as  has  commonly  been  believed,  but  perhaps  under  seventy, 
at  all  events  not  over  seventy-five.  '*  He  shall  come  in  like  a 
fox,  reign  like  a  lion,  die  like  a  dog,"  is  a  gibe  wrongly  held  to  be 
a  prophecy  of  his  imfortunate  predecessor:  Dante,  who  had 
become  embittered  against  Boniface  while  on  a  political  mission 
in  Rome,  calls  him  the  "  Prince  of  the  new  Pharisees  "  {Inferno, 
Vt  85),  but  laments  that  "  in  his  Vicar  Christ  was  made  a  cap 
tive,"  and  was  " mocked  a  second  rime"  {Pwgalory,  ao,  87  f.). 

AirrBORiTiss.— Digard,  Faucon  and  Thomas,  Lt$  Registres  dt 
Bonifau  VIII  (Paris.  1884  fF.):  Wetttr  and  Welte,  KirckenUxikan, 
vol.  iL  (and  ed.,  Freiburg,  1883),  1037-1062;  Heraog-Hauck, 
RsaUncyUopadie,  vol.  iii.  (3rd  ed.,  Leipaig.  1897),  291-300.  conUina 
an  elaborate  bibliography;  J.  Loterth.  CtukicHu  ies  spdUreu 
MiUelaUers  (Munich,  1903),  206-232;  H.  Finke.  Aus  den  Tagen 
BonifoM  VIII.  (Miinster,  1002)  is  dreary  but  epoch-making;  C6Uin' 
nuke  tdekrte  Anteigen,  jahrganE  166,  8^7-869  (Beriin.  1904); 
FL  Schok  Die  PnUmstik  mr  leit  PkUipps  die  Sckdnen  mnd  Benijas 
VIII.  (Stuttgart.  1903):  K.  Wenck,  "War  Bonifaa  VI II.  ein 
Ketzer?"  in  von  Sybera  HiUorische  Zeilsckrift,  vol.  xciv.  (Munich. 
1905).  1-66.  Speaal  literature  on  Unam  Sanclam:  C.  Mirbt. 
Qudien  smt  Cesckiehte  dee  Papsttumx  (2nd  ed..  Tabins;en,  1901), 
148  f.:  Kirckentexikon,  xii.  (1901  )•  229-240,  an  exhaustive  diacus- 
aion;  H.  Finke,  146-190;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Readings  in  European 
History,  vol.  I.  (B<»ton,  1904),  346  ft.  On  Clericis  laicos:  Gee  and 
Hudy,  Documents  Ittustratioe  m  cn^isk  Ckurck  History  (London, 
1896),  87  ff.  (W.W.  R.») 

BoNiPACE  IX.  (Piero  Tomacelli),  pope  from  1389  to  1404, 
was  bom  at  Naples  of  a  poor  but  ancient  family.  Created 
cardinal  by  Urban  VI.,  he  was  elected  successor  to  the  latter 
on  the  2nd  of  November  1389.  In  1391  he  canonized  Birgitta 
of  Sweden.  He  was  able  to  restore  Roman  authority  in  the 
major  part  of  the  papal  states,  and  in  1398  put  an  end  to  the 
republican  liberties  of  the  dty  itself.  Boniface  won  Naples, 
which  had  owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  antipopes  Qement  VII. 
and  Benedict  XUI.  of  Avignon,  to  the  Roman  obedience.  In 
1403  he  ventured  at  last  to  confinn  the  deposition  of  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus  and  the  electi<»i  of  Rupert.  Negotiations  for  the 
healing  of  the  Great  Schism  were  without  result.  In  spite  of 
his  inferior  education,  the  contemporaries  of  Boniface  trusted 
his  prudence  and  moral  character;  yet  when  in  finanrial  straits 
he  sold  offices,  and  in  1399  transformed  the  annates  into  a  per- 
manent tax.  In  X390  he  celebrated  the  regular  jubilee,  but  a 
rather  informal  one  held  in  1400  proved  more  profitable. 
Though  probably  not  personally  avaridous,  he  was  jusUy 
accused  of  nepotism.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1404,  being 
still  under  sixty  years  of  age.  (W.  W.  R.*) 

BONIFACE  OF  8AV0T  (d.  1270),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
became  primate  in  1243,  throui^  the  favour  of  Henry  HI.,  of 
whose  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  he  was  an  unde.  Boniface, 
though  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  too  often  absent  from  his 
see,  showed  some  sympathy  with  the  reforming  party  in  the 
English  church.  Though  in  1250  he  provoked  the  English 
bishops  by  daiming  the  right  of  visitation  in  their  dioceses,  he 
took  the  lead  at  the  council  of  Merton  (1258)  in  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  his  order.  In  the  barons'  war  he  took  the  royalist 
side,  but  did  not  Htftingniah  himself  by  gieat  activity. 

See  Matthew  Paris,  Chroniea  Majora;  Frangois  Mugnier.  Les 
Savoyards  en  An^eterre  (Chamb^,  1890). 

BOHIFACIO,  a  maritime  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Corsica,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sart^ne,  87  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ajacdo 
by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  2940.  Bonifado,  which  overlooks  the 
straits  of  that  name  separating  Corsica  from  Sardinia,  occupies 
a  remarkable  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  peninsula  of  white 
calcareous  rock,  extending  paralld  to  the  coast  and  enclosing 
a  narrow  and  secure  harbour.  Below  the  town  and  in  the  diffs 
facing  it  the  rock  is  hollowed  into  caverns  accessible  only  by  boat. 
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St  Dominic,  a  church  built  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Templars, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  which  belongs  mainly 
to  the  Z2th  century,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The  fortifications 
and  citadel  date  from  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries.  A  massive 
medieval  tower  serves  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  trade  of  Boni- 
facio, which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Sardinia,  is  in  cereals,  wine, 
cork  and  olive-oil  of  fine  quality.  Cork-cutting,  tobacco-manu- 
facture and  coral-fishing  are  carried  on.  The  olive  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  are  oil-works  in  the  town. 

Bonifado  was  foimded  about  828  by  the  Tuscan  marquis 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  a  defence  against  the  Saracen  pirates. 
At  the  end  of  the  nth  century  it  became  subject  to  Pisa,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  xzth  was  taken  and  colonized  by  the  Genoese, 
whose  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  character  of  the  population. 
In  1420  it  heroically  withstood  a  protracted  siege  by  Alphonso  V. 
of  Aragon.  In  1554  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franco-Turkish 
army. 

BONIFACIUS  (d.  432),  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province, 
of  Africa  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  invited  the  Vandals 
into  that  province  in  revenge  for  the  hostile  action  of  Pladdia, 
ruling  in  behalf  of  her  son  the  emperor  Valcntinian  III.  (428-429). 
That  action  is  by  Procopius  attributed  to  his  rival  AStius,  but 
the  earh'est  authorities  speak  of  a  certain  Felix,  chief  minister 
of  Haddia,  as  the  calumniator  of  Bonifadus.  Whether  he  really 
invited  the  Vandals  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  soon  turned 
against  them  and  bravely  defended  the  dty  of  Hippo  from  their 
attacks.  In  432  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  recdved  into  favour 
by  Pladdia,  and  appointed  master  of  Uie  soldiery.  Aetius,  how- 
ever, resented  his  promotion,  the  two  rivals  met,  perhaps  in 
single  combat,  and  Bonifadus,  though  victorious,  recdved  a 
wound  from  the  eflfects  of  which  he  died  three  months  later. 

The  authorities  for  the  extremely  obscure  and  difficult  historjr  of 
these  transactions  are  well  diacunra  by  E.  A.  Freeman  in  an  article 
in  the  English  Historical  Review,  July  1887,  to  whkh  the  reader  is 
referred.  But  compare  also  Gibbon,  DecUme  and  Pali  of  lh$  Roman 
Empire^  vol.  iii  pp.  505-506,  edited  by  J.  B.  Bury  (London,  1897). 

BONIN  ISLANDS,  called  by  the  Japanese  OoasawarA-jima, 
a  chain  of  small  islands  belonging  to  Japan,  stretching  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  142  E.,  and  from  26°  35' 
to  2  7**  45'  N.,  about  500  m.  from  the  mainland  of  Japan.  They 
number  twenty,  according  to  Japanese  investigations,  and  have 
a  coast-line  of  174*65  m.  and  a  sup«fides  of  28-82  sq.  m.  Only 
ten  of  them  have  any  appreciable  size,  and  these  are  named — 
commendng  from  the  north — Muko-shima  (Bridegroom  Island), 
Nakadachi-shifna  (Go-between  IshindOi  YomeHihima  (Bride 
Island),  Ototo-jima  (Younger-brother  Island),  Ani-duma  (Elder- 
brother  Island),  Chichi- jima  (Father  Island),  Haha-jima  (Mother 
Island),  Md-jima  (Niece  Island),  Ani-jima  (Elder-sister  Island) 
and  Imoto-jima  (Younger-sister  Ishind).  European  geographers 
have  been  accustomed  to  divide  the  islands  into  three  groups  for 
purposes  of  nomenclature,  calling  the  northern  group  the  Parry 
Islands,  the  central  the  Beechey  Islands  and  the  southern  the 
Coffin  or  Bailey  Islands.  The  second  largest  of  all,  Chichi-jima, 
in  Ja[>anese  cartography  was  called  Ped  Island  in  1827  by 
Captain  Beechey,  and  the  same  officer  gave  the  name  of  Stapleton 
Island  to  the  Ototo-jima  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  of  Buckland 
Island  to  thdr  Ani-jima.  To  complete  this  account  of  Captain 
Beechey's  nomendature,  it  may  be  added  that  he  called  a  large 
bay  on  the  south  of  Peel  Island  Fitton  Bay,  and  a  bay  on  the 
south-west  of  Buckland  Island  Walker  Bay.*  Port  Lloyd,  the 
chief  anchorage  (situated  on  Peel  Island),  is  considered  by 
Commodore  Perry — who  visited  the  islands  in  1853  and  strongly 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  coaling  station  there 
— to  have  been  formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano  from  which  (he 
surrounding  hills  were  thrown  up,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
being  a  fissure  through  which  lava  used  to  pour  into  the  sea. 
The  islands  are,  indeed,  phunly  volcanic  in  their  nature. 

History. — The  diversity  of  nomenclature  indicated  above 

*  Referring  to  the  Japanese  custom  of  employing  a  go-between  to 
arranee  a  marriage. 

'  Thtae  details  are  taken  from  TTu  Bonim  Islands  by  Russell 
Robertson,  formeriy  H.B.M.  consul  in  Yokohama,  who  visited  the 
islands  in  1875. 


suggests  that  the  ownership  of  the  islands  was  for  some  time 
doubtfuL    According  to  Japanese  annals  they  were  discovered 
towards  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century,  and  added  to  the  fief  of 
a  Daimyo,  Ogasawa  Sadayori,  whence  the  name  Ogasawara- 
jima.    They  were  also  called  Bttmn-jima  (corrupted  by  fordgncrs 
into  Bonin)  because  of  their  bdng  without  {tm)  inhabitants  (mn). 
Effective  occupation  did  not  take  place,  however,  and  com- 
munications with  the  islands  ceased  altogether  in  1635,  as  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  Japanese  government's  veto  against 
the  construction  of  sea-going  vessels.    In  x  7 28  fitful  communica- 
tion was  restored  by  the  then  representative  of  the  Ogasawara 
family,  only  to  be  again  interrupted  until  1861,  when  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Japanese  colony  at  Port 
Lloyd.    Meanwhile,  Captain  Beechey  visited  the  islands  in  the 
"  Blossom,"  assigned  names  to  some  of  them,  and  published  a 
description  of  their  features.    Next  a  small  party  consisting  of 
two  British  subjects,  two  American  dtizens,  and  a  Dane,  sailed 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  Port  Uoyd  in  1830,  taking  with 
them  some  Hawaiian  natives.    These  colonists  hobted   the 
British  flag  on  Ped  Island  (Chichi-jima),  and  settled  there. 
When  Commodore  Perry  arrived  in  1853,  there  were  on  Fed 
Island  thirty-one  inhabitants,  four  bdng  En^^ish,  four  American, 
one  Portuguese  and  the  rest  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Ladrones,  &c.;  and  when  Mr  Russell  Robertson  Visited  the  place 
in  1875,  the  colony  had  grown  to  sixty-nine,  of  whcun  only  five 
were  pure  whites.    Mr  Robertson  found  them  without  education, 
without  religion,  without  Laws  and  without  any  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  b'ving  comfortably  on  dearings  of  ctdtivated  luuL 
English  was  the  language  of  the  settlers,  and  they  regaFded 
themsdves  as  a  British  colony.    But  in  x86i  the  British  govern- 
ment renounced  all  claim  to  the  islands  in  recognition  of  Japan's 
right  of  possession.    There  is  now  regular  steam  communication ; 
the  affairs  of  the  islands  are  duly  administered,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  to  about  4500.    There  are  no  moimtains  kA  any 
considerable  height  in  the  Qgasawara  Islands,  but  the  scenery 
is  hilly  with  occasional  bold  crags.    The  vegetation  is  almost 
tropically  luxuriant — [>alms,  wild  pineapples,  and  ferns  growing 
profusely,  and  the  valleys  bdng  filled  with  wild  beans  and  patches 
of  taro.    Mr  Robertson  catalogues  a  number  of  valuable  timbers 
that  are  obtained  there,  among  them  bdng  Tremana,  oedar, 
rose-wood,  iron-wdod  (red  and  white),  box- wood,  sandal  and 
white  oak.    The  kekop  tree,  the  orange,  the  laurd,  the  juniper, 
the  wild  cactus,  the  curry  phint,  wild  sage  and  celeiy  flourish. 
No  minerals  have  been  discovered.    The  shores  are  -covered 
with  coral;  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  are  frequent,  the  latter 
not  taking  the  form  of  bores,  but  of  a  sudden  steady  rise  and 
equally  sudden  fall  in  the  levd  of  the  sea;  the  dimate  is  rather 
tropical  than  temperate,  but  sickness  is  almost  unknown  ■wv>ng 
the  residents.  (F.  Bv.) 

BONITZ.  HERMANN  (1814-X888),  German  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Langensalza  in  Saxony  on  the  29th  of  July  1814.  Having 
studied  at  Ldpzig  under  G.  Hermann  and  at  Berlin  under 
Bdckh  and  Lachmann,  he  became  successivdy  teacher  at  the 
Blochmann  institute  in  Dresden  (1836),  Oberiehier  at  the 
Friedrich-Wilhdms  gymnasium  (1838)  and  the  Giaues  Kloster 
(1840)  in  Berlin,  professor  at.  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin  (184s), 
professor  at  the  university  of  Vienna  (1849),  member  of  the 
imperial  academy  (1854),  member  of  the  council  of  edncation 
(1864),  and  director  of  the  Graues  Kloster  gymnasium  (1867). 
He  retired  in  1888,  and  died  on  the  asth  of  July  in  that  year  at 
Berlin.  He  took  great  interest  in  Idj^er  education,  and  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  system  of  teaching  and  examinatioQ 
in  use  in  the  high  sdiools  of  Prussia  after  x88a.  Bfll  it  is  as  a 
commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  he  is  (Mat  known 
outside  Germany.  His  most  important  works  in  this  oonnexioQ 
are:  Disputationes  Platonicae  Duae  (1837);  Platonische  Sistditm 
(3rd  ed.,  1886);  Observationes  CriUcae  in  ArislateKs  librn 
Meiapkysicos  (1842);  Observationes  Crilicae  m  Arisi^UHs  fMc 
feruntvr  Magna  Moralia  et  Etkica  Endtmia  (1844);  AUxandH 
Apkrodisiensis  Commeniarius  im  Ubros  Meiapkysicos  ArisiaUlii 
(1847):  ArisMdis  Metapkysica  (1848-1849);  Ober  die  KaU^ 
gpriendesA.iiSs5h    Aristoklitehe  Stndien  (i86»-i867);  /n^cs 
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Aristddkus  (1870).    Other  works:    Ober  dem  Urspnmi  der 

hmtrixkm  GeiiekU  (sth  ed.,  x88i);  Beitrdgt  sur  ErkUnmg  des 

ThakjUia  (1854),  des  SofhoUes  (1856-1857).    He  alao  wiote 

kijdy  OB  rbwiiOLl  and  educational  subjects,  mainly  for  the 

Zaisckrifi  f§y  du  dsterrtiekiscken  Gymnasien. 

A  fofl  list  ol  hk  wiitiuM  b  given  in  the  obituary  notice  by  T. 
Gonpotx  in  the  Biog^pkuckes  Jakrbtuk/ar  AUtrtmmtkundt  (1890). 

.  BOnVAED*  VRAll^It  (1493*1570),  the  hero  of  Byron's 
poem,  Tkt  Frwmer  of  Ckittcn,  was  bom  at  Seyssel  of  an  old 
Savoyani  family.  Bonivard  has  been  described  as  "  a  man  of 
the  RcnaisBaiioe  who  had  strayed  into  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.'* His  real  character  and  history  are,  however,  widely 
dtfefoit  from  the  legendary  accotmt  which  was  popularised  by 
ByiQo.  In  X  5 10  he  succeeded  his  unde,  who  had  educated  him, 
as  prior  of  the  Cluniac  priory  of  St  Victor,  close  to  Geneva. 
He  nstnnlly,  therefore,  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  akied  by  his  relative,  the  bishop  of  the  dty,  to  maintain 
his  i^ts  as  lord  of  Geneva.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  duke 
at  (jcl  frun  1519  to  1521,  lost  his  priory,  and  became  more  and 
Bwe  anti-Savoyard.  In  1530  he  was  again  seized  l^  the  duke 
and  mffciwued  for  four  years  underground,  in  the  castle  of 
CUBoo,  till  he  was  rdcased  in  1536  by  the  Bernese,  who  then 
vTtited  Vand  from  the  duke.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for 
pQ&tical  reasons,  for  he  did  not  become  a  Protestant  till  after 
ka  idesae,  aad  then  found  that  his  priory  had  been  destroyed 
i&  1534.  He  obtained  a  pension  from  (xeneva,  and  was  four 
tmcs  married,  but  owing  to  his  extravagances  wal  always  in 
dd>t  He  was  officially  entrusted  in  1543  with  the  ta^L  of 
ownpaing  a  history  of  Geneva  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1551 
kb  MS.  of  the  CMromques  de  CenHe  (ending  in  1530)  was  sub- 
mitted to  Calvin  for  correction,  but  it  was  not  published  till 
1831.  Tbe  best  edition  is  that  of  1867.  The  work  is  uncritical 
aadpartal,  bat  is  his  best  title  to  fame. 

Bon,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
OB  the  irft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  15  m.  S.  by  E.  from  O>logne,  on 
the  ooin  line  of  railway  to  Mainz,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
fines  to  the  Eifd  and  (by  ferry)  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Pbp.  (1885)  35,989;  (1905)  81,997.  Hie  river  is  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge  (1896-1898),  1417  ft.  in  length,  flanked  by 
aa  embankment  a  m.  long,  above  and  paralld  with  which  is 
tbe  Coblcnaer-stiasse,  with  beautiful  villas  and  pretty  gardens 
ladaag  down  to  the  Rhine.  The  central  part  of  the  town  is 
cBMpuacJ  of  narrow  streets,  but  the  outskirts  contain  numerous 
fate  hniHingr»i  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  the  river 
■  attractive.  There  are  six  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
fhorrhfi,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Mflnster  (minste^, 
aa  hnporing  edifice  of  grey  stone,  in  the  Romanesque  %n^ 
Ttaasitkm  styles,  surmounted  by  five  towers,  of  which  the 
omtxal,  rising  to  a  hd^t  of  3x5  ft.,  is  a  landmark  in  the  Rhine 
Tifiey.  The  church  dates  from  the  x  xth,  x  sth  and  X3th  centuries, 
tm  restored  in  X875  and  following  years  and  in  X890-X894  was 
adorned  with  pafntingi.  Among  other  churches  are  the  Stif ts- 
kinhe  (oKmasteiial  church),  rebuilt  X879-X884;  the  Jesuiten- 
k^rche  (1693);  the  Mlnoritenkirche  (ia78-X3x8),  the  Hera 
JcsB-kxTche  (x86s)  and  the  Biarienkirche  (1892).  There  is  also 
a  synagogne,  and  the  university  chapd  serves  as  an  Eng^ 
chndL  Tlie  town  also  poasesaa  a  town  hall  situate  on  the 
Barkct  square  and  dating  from  X737,  a  fine  block  of  law-court 
baa£n^  several  high-grade  schools  and  a  theatre. 

By  far  the  finest  of  the  buildings,  however,  is  the  famous 
which  occupies  the  larger  part  0^  the  southern 
of  the  towiL  The  present  establishment  only  dates 
bom  x8i8,  and  owes  its  existence  to  King  Frederick  William  III. 
ef  Prussia;  but  as  eariy  as  1786  the  academy  which  had  been 
foended  about  nine  years  bdore  was  raised  by  Ardibtshop 
MarimiBaii  Frederick  of  Cologne  to  the  rank  of  a  university, 
aad  cootinoed  to  exercise  its  functions  till  1794,  when  it  was 
dbidved  by  the  last  elector.  The  building  im>w  occupied  by  the 
loiTexsitj  was  originally  the  dectoral  palace,  constructed  about 
1717  out  of  the  matoials  of  the  old  fortifications.  It  was 
temodeOed  after  the  town  came  into  Prussian  possession.  There 
are  five  faculties  in  the  university— a  legal,  a  medical,  and  a 


philosophic,  and  one  of  Roman  CathoUc  and  another  Protestant 
theology.  The  library  numbers  upwards  of  230,000  volumes; 
and  the  antiquarian  museum  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
Roman  relics  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Connected  with 
the  university  are  also  physiological,  pathological  and  chemical 
institutes,  five  clinical  departments  and  a  laboratory.  An 
academy  of  agriculture,  with  a  natural  history  museum  and 
botanic  garden  attached,  is  established  in  the  palace  of  Clemens- 
ruhe  at  Poppelsdorf ,  which  is  reached  by  a  fine  avenue  about  a 
mile  long,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  double  row  of  chestnut 
trees.  A  splendid  observatory,  long  under  the  charge  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Argelander,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The 
Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopal  theological  college,  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Rhine,  dates  from  189a. 

Beethoven  was  bom  in  Bonn,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
in  the  MOnster-plaU  in  t845.  B.  G.  Niebuhr  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  outside  of  the  Stemtor,  where  a  monument  was  placed 
to  his  memory  by  Frederick  William  IV.  Here  are  also  the 
tombs  of  A.  W.  von.Schlegd,  the  diplomatist  Christian  Karl 
von  Bunsen,  Robert  Schumann,  Karl  Simrock,  E.  M.  Arndt 
and  Schiller's  wife.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a  marble  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  war  of  1 870-7  x,  a  handsome  fountain, 
and  a  sUtue  of  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  Reinkens.  In  X889  a 
museum  of  Beethoven  relics  was  opened  in  the  house  in  which 
the  composer  was  bom.  There  are  further  a  munidpal  museum, 
arranged  in  a  private  house  since  X882,  an  academic  art  museum 
(X884),  witbsome  dasuc  originals,  a  creation  of  F.  G.  Wdcker, 
and  the  provincial  museum,  standing  near  the  railway  station, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  medieval  stone  monuments  and 
works  of  art,  besides  a  small  picture  gallery. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  Bonn,  viewed  from 
the  river,  is  the  pilgrimage  (monastic)  church  of  Kreuzberg 
(x6a7),  behind  and  above  Poppelsdorf;  it  has  a  flight  of  38 
steps,  which  pOgrims  used  to  ascend  on  Uieir  knees.  "  Der  alte 
ZoU,"  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Siebengcbirge,  is 
the  only  remaining  bulwark  of  the  old  fortifications,  the  Stemtor 
having  been  removed  in  order  to  open  up  better  communication 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  western  suburbs  and  the  terminus 
of  the  light  railway  to  Cologne. 

But  for  its  university  Bonn  would  be  a  place  df  comparativdy 
little  importance,  its  trade  and  commerce  being  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Its  prindpal  industries  are  jute  spixming  and 
weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  flags,  machinery 
and  beer,  and  it  has  some  trade  in  wine.  There  are  considerable 
numbers  of  foreign  residents,  notably  English,  attracted  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  lAaot  and  by  the  educational  facilities  it 
affords. 

Bonn  {Bonna  or  Casira  Bonnemsia),  originally  a  town  of  the 
Ubii,  became  at  an  early  period  the  site  of  a  Roman  military 
settlement,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Tadtus. 
It  was  the  scene,  in  a.d.  70,  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Qaudius  Qvilts,  the  valiant  leader  of  the 
Batavians.  Greatly  reduced  by  successive  barbarian  inroads,  it 
was  restored  about  359  by  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  centuries 
that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  it  again  suffered 
much  from  barbarian  attacks,  and  was  finally  devastated  in 
889  by  bands  of  Norse  raiders  who  had  sailed  up  the  Rhine. 
It  was  again  fortified  by  Konrad  von  Hochstaden,  archbishop 
of  Cologne  (x  238-1261),  whose  successor,  Engelbert  von  Falken- 
burg  (d.  X274),  driven  out  of  his  cathedral  dty  by  the  towns- 
people, established  himself  hero  (X265);  from  which  time  unto 
X  794  it  remained  the  rendence  of  the  electors  of  Cologne.  During 
the  various  wars  that  devastated  (jermany  in  the  x6th,  X7th  and 
x8th  centuries,  the  town  was  frequently  besieged  and  occufried  by 
the  several  bdligerents,  but  continued  to  belong  to  the  electors 
till  X794,  when  the  French  took  possession  of  it.  At  the  peace  of 
Lun£viUe  they  were  formally  recognized  in  their  occupation; 
but  in  x8x5  the  town  was  made  over  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
to  Prussia.    The  fortifications  had  been  disnumtled  in  17x7. 

See  F.  Rttter.  EnSsUkung  der  drei  dUeslen  StddU  am  Rkein:  KSln, 
Bofm  mud  Maitu  (Bonn,  1851):  H.  von  Sybd.  Die  Crimdung  der 
UnmrsiM  Bonn  (1868) :  and /Uikrcr  won  Hesu  (loth  ed.,  1901). 
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BONNAT.  LfiON  JOSEPH  FLORBNTIN  (1833-  ),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bayonne  on  the  aoth  of  June  1833.  He  was 
educated  in  Spain,  under  Madrazo  at  Madrid,  and  his  long  series 
of  portraits  shows  the  influence  of  Velasquez  and  the  Spanish 
realists.  In  1869  he  won  a  medal  of  honour  at  Paris,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  his  day,  and  in  1888  he 
became  professor  of  painting  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  In 
May  1905  he  succeeded  Paul  Dubois  as  director.  His  vivid 
portrait-painting  is  hb  most  characteristic  work,  but  his  subject 
pictures,  such  as  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Denis  "  in  the  Panth6on, 
are  also  famous. 

BONNE-CARRteB,  GUILLAiniB  DB  (1754-1825),  French 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  Muret  in  Languedoc  on  the  13th  of 
February  1754.  He  began  his  career  in  the  army,  but  soon 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  under  Vergennes.  A  friend  of 
Mirabeau  and  of  Dumouriez,  he  became  very  active  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Dumouriez  re-established  for  him  the  title  of  director- 
general  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  (March  1792).  He 
remained  at  the  ministry,  preserving  the  habits  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  old  regime,  until  December  1792,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Belgium  as  agent  of  the  republic,  but  he  was  involved  in  the 
treason  of  Dumouriez  and  was  arrested  on  the  and  of  April  1793. 
To  justify  himself,  he  published  an  account  of  his  conduct  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  freed  from  prison  in 
July  1794.  Napoleon  did  not  trust  him,  and  gave  him  only 
some  unimportant  missions.  After  181 5  Bonne-Carr^re  retired 
into  private  life,  directing  a  profitable  business  in  public  carriages 
between  Paris  and  Versailles. 

BONNER,  EDMUND  (i50o?>i569),  bishop  of  London,  was 
perhaps  the  natural  son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham, 
Cheshire,  by  Elizabeth  Frodsham,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Edmund  Bonner,  a  sawyer  of  Hanlcy  in  Worcestershire. 
This  account,  which  was  printed  with  many  circumstantial 
details  by  Strype  {Ecdes.  Mem.  III.  i.  172-173),  was  disputed  by 
Strjrpe's  contemporary,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  who  asserted  on 
not  very  satisfactory  evidence  (ib.  Annals 1 1,  ii.  300)  that  Bonner 
was  of  legitimate  birth.  He  was  educated  at  Broadgates  Hall, 
now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  graduating  bachelor  of  civil 
and  canon  law  in  June  15x9.  He  was  ordained  about  the  same 
time,  and  admitted  D.C.L.  in  1525.  In  1529  he  was  Wolsey's 
chaplain,  and  he  was  with  the  cardinal  at  Cawood  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest  Subsequently  he  was  transferred,  perhaps  through 
Cromwell's  influence,  to  the  service  of  the  king,  and  in  January 
1532  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  obstruct  the  judicial  proceedings 
against  Henry  in  the  papal  curia.  In  October  1533  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  unmannerly  task  of  intimating  to  Clement  VII., 
while  he  was  the  guest  of  Francis  I.  at  MarseiUes,  Henry's  appeal 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
C^xxi  authority  foi^  Burnet's  story  that  Clement  threatened  to 
have  him  burnt  alive.  For  these  and  other  services  Bonner 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  several  livings,  and  in  1535 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  further  what  he 
cUled  "the  cause  of  the  Gospel"  {Letters  and  Papers,  1536, 
No.  469)  in  North  Germany;  and  in  1536  he  wrote  a  preface  to 
Gardiner's  De  vera  Obedientia,  which  asserted  the  royal,  denied 
the  papal,  supremacy,  and  was  received  with  delight  by  the 
Luthenns.  After  a  brief  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  the  spring  of 
1 538,  Bonner  superseded  Gardiner  at  Paris,  and  began  his  mission 
by  sending  Cromwell  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  his  pre- 
decessor {ib,  1538,  ii.  144).  He  was  almost  as  bitter  against 
Wyatt  and  Mason,  whom  he  denounced  as  a  "  papist,"  and  the 
violence  of  his  conduct  led  Francis  I.  to  threaten  him  with  a 
hundred  strokes  of  the  halberd.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
pleased  his  patron,  Cromwell,  and  perhaps  Henry,  by  his  energy 
in  seeing  the  king's  "  Great "  Bible  in  English  through  the  press 
in  Paris.  He  was  already  king's  chaplain;  his  appointment 
at  •Paris  had  been  accompanied  by  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  before  he  returned  to  take  possession  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  bishopric  of  London  (October  1539). 

Hitherto  Bonner  had  been  known  as  a  somewhat  coarse  and 
unscrupulous  tool  of  Cromwell,a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Wriothesley. 


He  is  not  known  to  have  protested  against  any  of  the  dianges 
effected  by  his  masters;  he  professed  to  be  no  theologian,  And 
was  wont,  when  asked  theological  questions,  to  refer  his  inter- 
rogators to  the  divines.  He  had  graduated  in  law,  and  not  in 
theology.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Reformation  to  appeal 
to  him,  except  the  repudiation  of  papal  control;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  numerous  Englishmen  whose  views  were  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  Six  Articles.  He  became  a  staunch  Conservative, 
and,  apart  from  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1 524-1 543,  was 
mainly  occupied  during  t^  last  years  of  Henry's  reign  in 
brandishing  the  "  whip  with  six  strings." 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  opened  a  fresh  and  more  credit- 
able chapter  in  Bonner's  career.    Like  Gardiner,  he    could 
hardly  repudiate  that  royal  supremacy,  in  the  establishnaent 
of  which  he  had  been  so  active  an  agent;  but  he  began  to  doubt 
that  supremacy  when  he  saw  to  what  uses  it  could  be  put  by 
a  Protestant  council,  and  either  he  or  Gardiner  evolved  the 
theory  that  the  royal  supremacy  was  in  abeyance  during  a  royal 
minority.    The  ground  was  skilfully  chosen,  but  it  was  not 
legally  nor  constitutionally  tenable.    Both  he  and   Gardiner 
had  in  fact  sought  fresh  licences  to  exercise  their  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  from  the  young  king;  and,  if  he  was  supreme  enough 
to  confer  jurisdiction,  he  was  supreme  enough  to  issue  the  injunc- 
tions and  order  the  visitation  to  which  Bonner  objected.     More- 
over, if  a  minority  involved  an  abeyance  of  the  ro3ral  supremacy  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  it  must  do  the  same  in  the  temporal 
sphere,  and  there  could  be  nothing  but  anarchy.    It  w^  on  this 
question  that  Bonner  came  into  conflict  with  Edward's  govern- 
ment.   He  resisted  the  visitation  of  August  1547,  and   was 
committed  to  the  Fleet;  but  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and 
was  released  in  time  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  govern- 
ment in  the  parliament  of  November  1 547.    In  the  next  session, 
November  1548-March  1549,  he  was  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
first  Act  of  Uniformity  and  Book  of  Common  Pra}rer.    Wben 
these  became  law,  he  neglected  to  enforce  them,  and  on  the 
zst  of  September  1549  he  was  required  by  the  council  to  main- 
tain at  St  Paul's  Cross  that  the  royal  authority  was  as  great 
as  if  the  king  were  forty  years  of  age.    He  failed  to  comply, 
and  after  a  seven  days'  trial  he  was  deprived  of  his  bisbopric 
by  an  ecdcsiastical  court  over  which  Cranmer  presided,  and 
wassenttotheMarshalsea.     The  fall  of  Somerset  in  tl^  following 
month  raised  Bonner's  hopes,  and  he  appealed  from  Cranmer 
to  the  council.    After  a  struggle  the  Protestant  faction  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  on  the  7th  of  February  1550  Bonner's 
deprivation  was  confirmed  by  the  council  sitting  in  the  Star 
Chamber,    and   he    was    further    condemned    to    perpetual 
imprisonment. 

He  was  released  by  Mary's  accession,  and  was  at  once  rest<»ed 
to  his  see,  his  deprivation  being  regarded  as  invalid  and  Ridley 
as  an  intruder.  He  vigorously  restored  Roman  CathoUcisin  in 
his  diocese,  made  no  difl&culty  about  submitting  to  the  papal 
jurisdiction  which  he  had  forsworn,  and  in  1555  began  tK^ 
persecution  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  His  apologists  explain 
that  his  action  was  merely  "  official,"  but  Bonner  was  one  of  those 
who  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  condemnation  of  heretics  to  the 
fire- should  be  part  of  his  ordinary  offidal  duties.  Tbe  enforce- 
ment of  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  also  been  part  of 
his  official  duties;  and  the  fact  that  Bonner  made  no  such 
protest  against  the. burning  of  heretics  as  he  had  done  in  the 
former  case  shows  that  he  found  it  the  more  congenial  duty. 
Tunstal  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  Bonner;  he  left  a  different 
repute  behind  him,  a  dear  enough  indication  of  a  difference  in 
their  deeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bonner  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  perse- 
cute;  many  of  his  victims  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  oouncO 
whidi  sometimes  thought  that  he  had  not  been  severe  enough 
(see  Ads  of  the  P.C.  1554^^556,  pp.  115,  139;  xss^-rs'iS, 
pp.  x8,  19,  216,  276).  So  completely  had  the  state  donunatcd 
the  churdi  that  religious  persecutions  had  become  state  perse- 
cutions, and  Bonner  was  acting  as  an  ecdesiastical  sheriff  in 
the  most  refractory  district  of  the  realm.  Even  Foze  recx>rds 
instanrcs  in  which  Bonner  failed  to  persecute.    But  he 
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BO  mercy  for  a  hBtan  foe;  and  he  is  teen  at  his  worst  in  his 
bratsl  jeers  at  Cianmer,  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  degradinf  his  former  chief.  It  is  a  more  remarkable  fact  that, 
ffl  spite  of  his  prominence,  neither  Henry  VIII.  nor  Mary  should 
ever  have  admitted  him  to  the  privy  cbuncil.  He  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  his  own  party  as  a  useful  instrument, 
espedsliy  in  disagreeable  ^work,  rather  than  as  a  desirable 

On  her  aooesaion  Elisabeth  refused  to  allow  him  to  kiss  her 

kind;  but  he  sat  and  voted  in  the  parliament  and  convocation 

d  1559.    In  May  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

acqoinng  like  his  coQeagues  consistency  with  old  age.    He  was 

xDt  to  the  Maxahalsea,  and  a  few  years  later  was  indicted  on 

a  duuge  of  praemunire  on  refusing  the  oath  when  tendered 

him  by  hn  diooesan,  Bishop  Home  of  Winchester.  He  challenged 

the  legality  of  Home's  consecration,  and  a  special  act  of  parlia- 

Bent  was  passed  to  meet  the  point,  while  the  charge  against 

Bonner  was  withdmwn.    He  died  in  the  Marshalsea  on  the  5th 

of  September  x  569,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's,  Southwark,  at 

midnii^t  to  a:void  the  risk  of  a  hostile  demonstration. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  ef  Henry  VIII.  volt,  iv.-xx. :  Acts  ef  the 
Priry  CemmcS  (1543-1569);  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  1.;  Wilkins^ 
CmctiUs;  Fon'a  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  Townaend;  Burnet,  ed. 
Pxock;  Snype'a  Works;  Goueh's  Index  to  Parker  Soe.  Publ.; 
S.  R.  MaitUad's  Essays  on  tkeRef.;  Froude'a  and  R.  W.  Dixon's 
Bistoitsi  Pbllard's  Crammer  and  Endand  under  Somerset',  other 
ia  DicL  NaL  Biogr.  (A.  F.  P.) 

CHARLES  (x72»-x793)»  Swiss  naturalist  and 
pMowphical  writer,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  zjth  of  March 
1710,  oif  a  French  family  driven  into  Switxerland  by  the  re- 
Igkms  persecution  in  jtbe  t6th  century.  He  mftde  law  his 
pnrfessioo,  bat  his  favourite  pursuit  was  the  study  of  natural 
tdeaoe.  The  account  of  the  ant-lion  in  N.  A.  Pluche's  SpedacU 
it  la  netme,  which  he  read  in  hn  sixteenth  year,  turned  his 
attcntioii  to  insect  life.  He  procured  R.  A.  F.  de  Reaumur's 
«ni  00  insects,  and  with  the  help  of  live  specimens  succeeded 
ia  adding  many  obsovations  to  those  of  R£aumur  and  Pluche. 
Ib  1 740  Bonnet  communicated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  paper 
gmtaining  a  Kries  of  experiments  establishing  what  is  now 
tenned  parthenogenesis  in  aphides  or  tree-lice,  which  obtained 
for  him  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  corresponding  member 
d  the  academy.  In  1741  he  began  to  study  reproduction  by 
bstan  and  the  legeneration  of  lost  parts  in  the  frnhwater  hydra 
aad  other  animals;  and  in  the  fallowing  year  he  discovered 
tkat  the  respiration  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies  is  performed 
by  pores,  to  which  the  name  of  sHgmala  has  since  been  given. 
Ia  1743  he  was  admitted  a  fdlow  of  the  Royal  Sodety;  and  in 
the  same  year  be  became  a  doctor  of  laws — his  -last  act  in 
oaneaiuu  with  a  profession  which  had  ever  been  distasteful 
to   him. 

Bb  first  published  woifc  appeared  in  1745,  entitled  Traiti 
^insateUtjte^  in  which  were  collected  his  various  discoveries 
npTdtng  insects,  along  with  a  preface  on  the  development  of 
genos  and  the  scale  of  oiganiaed  beings.  Botany,  particulariy 
ibe  leaves  of  plants,  next  attracted  his  attention;  and  after 
several  years  of  diligent  study,  rendered  irksome  by  the  increas- 
ias  weakness  of  his  eycsi^t,  he  published  in  1754  one  of  the 
BOA  origiaal  and  interesting  of  his  woihs,  Recherdus  sur  Vusage 
ies  /ohUbs  dams  Us  picntes;  in  which  among  other  things  he 
advances  many  considerations  tending  to  show  (as  has  quite 
Roeatly  been  done  by  Francis  Darwin)  that  plants  are  endowed 
*iih  powers  of  sensation  and  discemmenL  But  Bonnet's  eye- 
liskt.  which  threatened  to  fail  altogether,  caused  him  to  turn 
to  pkOosophy.  In  1754  his  Essai  de  psycMope  was  published 
aaonynonsly  in  London.  This  was  followed  by  the  Essai 
tadjtipte  sur  lesfaculUs  de  VAme  (Copenhagen,  r76o),  in  which 
he  develops  bis  views  regarding  the  physiological  conditions  of 
Beatal  activity.  He  returned  to  physical  sdence,  but  to  the 
^■eodative  aide  of  it,  in  his  Considirations  sur  Us  corps  organists 
Mmteidaffl,  i76>),  designed  to  refute  the  theory  of  eplgenesb, 
ud  to  eqilain  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  pre-existent  germs. 
Ia  his  Cmstanplctiom  de  la  nature  (Amsterdam,  1 764-1 765; 
tnqsfatrd  into  Italian,  German,  English  and  Dutch),  one  of  his 


most  popular  and  delightful  works,  he  sets  forth,  in  doquent 
language,  the  theory  that  all  the  beings  in  nature  form  a  gradual 
scale  rising  from  lowest  to  highest,  without  any  break  in  its 
continuity.  His  last  important  work  was  the  Palinginisia 
pkUosophique  (Geneva,  1769-1770);  in  it  he  treats  of  the  past 
and  future  of  living  beings,  and  supports  the  idea  of  the  survival 
of  all  animals,  and  the  perfecting  of  their  faculties  in  a  future 
state. 

Bonnet's  life  was  uneventful.  He  seems  never  to  have  left 
Switseriand,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  public 
affairs  except  for  the  period  between  r  752  and  x  768,  during  which 
he  was  a  member  of  the  ooundl  of  the  republic.  The  last  twenty 
five  years  of  his  life  he  spent  quietly  in  the  country,  at  Genthod, 
near  Geneva,  where  he  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  on 
the  3oth  of  May  1793.  His  wife  was  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
De  U  Rive. 

They  had  no  children,  but  Madame  Bonnet's  nephew,  the 
celebrated  H.  B.  de  Saussure,  was  brought  up  as  their  son. 

Bonnet's  philosophical  system  may  be  outlined  as  follows. 
Man  is  a  compound  of  two  distinct  substances,  mind  and  body, 
the  one  immaterial  and  the  other  material.  All  knowledge 
originates  in  sensations;  sanations  follow  (whether  as  physical 
effects  or  merely  as  sequents  Bonnet  will  not  say)  vibrations  in 
the  nerva  appropriate  to  each;  and  lastly,  the  nerves  are  made 
to  vibrate  by  external  physical  stimulus.  A  nerve  once  set  in 
motion  by  a  particular  object  tends  to  reproduce  that  motion; 
so  that  when  it  a  second  time  receives  an  impression  from  the 
same  object  it  vibrates  vdth  less  resistance.  The  sensation 
accompanying  this  increased  flexibility  in  the  nerve  is,  according 
to  Bonnet,  the  condition  of  memory.  When  reflection — that  is, 
the  active  element  in  mind — ^is  api^ed  to  the  acquisition  and 
combination  of  sensations,,  those  abstract  ideas  are  formed 
which,  though  generally  distinguished  from,  are  thus  merely 
sensations  in  combination  only.  That  which  puts  the  mind 
into  activity  is  pleasure  or  pain;  happiness  is  the  end  of  human 
existence.  Bonnet's  metaphysical  theory  is  based  on  two 
principles  borrowed  from  Leibnitx — ^first,  that  there  are  not 
successive  acts  of  creation,  but  that  the  universe  is  completed 
by  the  single  original  act  of  the  divine  will,  and  thereafter  mover 
on  by  its  own  inherent  force;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  existence.  The  divine  Being  origin- 
ally created  a  multitude  of  germs  in  a  graduated  scale,  each 
with  an  inherent  power  of  self-development*  At  every  sue-, 
cessive  step  in  the  progress  of  the  universe,  these  germs,-  air 
progressively  modified,  advance  nearer  to  perfection;  if  some 
advanced  and  others  did  not  there  would  be  a  gap  in.  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  chain.  Thus  not  man  only  but  all  other  forms  of 
existence  are  immortal.  Nor  is  man's  mind  alone  inunortal; 
his  body  also  will  pass  into  the  higher  stage,  not,  indeed,  the 
body  he  now  possesses,  but  a  finer  one  of  which  the  germ  at 
present  exists  within  him.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  reach 
absolute  perfection,  because  the  distance  is  infinite.  In  this 
final  proposition  Bonnet  violates  his  own  principle  of  continuity, 
by  postulating  an  interval  between  the  highest  created  being 
and  the  Divine.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  whether  the 
constant  advance  to  perfection  is  performed  by  each  individual,, 
or  only  by  each  race  of  beings  as  a  whole.  There  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  an  oscillation  between  two  distinct  but  analogous  doctrines 
— ^that  of  the  constantly  increasing  advancement  of  the  individual 
in  future  stages  of  existence,  and  that  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing advancement  of  the  race  as  a  whole  according  to  the  succes- 
sive evolutions  of  the  globe. 

Bonnet's  complete  works  appeared  at  NeuchAtd  in  1779-1783. 
partly  revised  by  himself.  '  AnEn^Ush  translatton  of  certain  portions 
of  tM  PalinghUsie  pkUosophique  was  published  in  1787,  under  the 
title,  PhiUsophical  and  Critical  Inquiries  concerning  Christianity, 
See  also  A.  Lemoine.  CharUs  Bonnet  (Paris,  1850):  the  due  de 
Caraman.  CharUs  Bonnet,  fhilosophe  et  naturoliste  (Paris.  1859}; 


BONRBT  (from  Lat.  bonetum,  a  kind  of  stuff,  then  the  cap 
made  of  this  stuff),  originally  a  soft  cap  or  covering  for  the  head, 
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the  common  term  in  En^ish  till  the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy; 
this  sense  survives  in  Scotland,  especuhy  as  applied  to  the  cap 
known  as  a  "  glengany."  The  "  bonnet "  of  a  ship's  sail  now 
means  an  additional  piece  laced  on  to  the  bottom,  but  it  seems 
to  have  formerly  meant  a  piece  laced  to  the  top,  the  term  "  to 
vail  the  bonnet "  being  found  at  the  heginning  of  the  z(Sth 
century  to  mean  "  strike  sail "  (from  the  Fr.  osa^),  to  l6t  down. 
In  modem  times  "  bonnet "  has  come  to  be  used  of  a  type  of 
head-covering  for  women,  differentiated  from  "  hat "  by  fitting 
closely  to  the  head  and  often  having  no  brim,  but  varying 
considerably  in  shape  according  to  the  period  food  fashion. 
The  term,  by  a  natural  extension,'  is  also  applied  to  certain 
protective  devices,  as  in  a  steam-engine  or  safety-lamp,  or  in 
slang  use  to  a  gambler's  accomplice,  a  decoy. 

BONNEVAL,  CLAUDS  ALSXANDRB.  Court  de  (1675- 
1747),  French  adventurer,  known  also  as  AmcED  Pasba,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  old  family  of  Limousin.  He  was  bom  on  the 
14th  of  July  1675,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  joined  the  Royal 
Marine  Corps.  After  three  years  he  entered  the  army,  in  which 
he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  regimenL  He  served  in  the  Italian 
campaigns  under  Catinat,  ViUeroi  and  Vend6me,  and  in  the 
Netherhinds  under  Luxemburg,  giving  proofs  of  indomitable 
courage  and  great  mih'tary  ability.  His  insolent  bearing  towards 
the  minister  of  war  was  made  matter  for  a  court-martial  (1704). 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  flight  to 
Germany.  Through  the  influence  of  Prince  Eugene  he  obtained 
a  general's  command  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  distinction  against  France,  and  afterwards 
against  Turkey.  He  was  present  at  Malplaquet,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Peterwardein.  The  proceedings  against  him  in 
France  were  then  allowed  to  drop,  and  he  visited  Paris,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Marshal  dje  Biron.  He  returned,  however, 
after  a  short  time  to  the  Austrian  army,  and  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Belgrade.  He  might  now  have  risen  to  the  highest 
rank,  had  he  not  made  himself  disagreeable  to  Prince  Eugene, 
who  sent  him  as  master  of  the  ordnance  to  the  Low  Countries. 
There  his  ungovernable  temper  led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
marquis  de  P^6,  Eugene's  deputy  governor  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  answered  his  challenge  by  placing  him  in  confinement. 
A  court-martial  was  again  held  upon  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death;  but  the  emperor  commuted  the  sentence 
to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  banishment.  Bonneval,  soon 
after  his  release,  offered  his  services  to  the  Turkish  government, 
professed  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and  took  the  name  of  Ahmed. 
He  was  made  a  pasha,  and  appointed  to  organize  and  command 
the  artillery.  He  rendered  Suable  services  to  the  sultan  in 
his  war  wiUi  Russia,  and  with  the  famous  Nadir  Shah.  As  a 
reward  he  received  the  governorship  of  Chios,  but  he  soon  fell 
under  the  su^icion  of  the  Porte,  and  was  banished  for  a  time 
'to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  meditating  a  retum  to 
Europe  and  Christianity  when  he  died  at  Constantinople  on  the 
93rd  of  March  1747. 

'  The  Memoirs  published  under  hb  name  are  spurious.  See  Prince 
de  Ligne,  Mhnoire  sur  U  comte  dt  Boitnanl  (raris,  1817);  and  A. 
Vandal,  Le  Pacha  Bonnaal  (Paris,  1885). 

BONNEVILLB,  BENJAMIN  L  B.  (1795-1878),  American 
military  engineer  and  explorer,  was  bom  in  France  about  1795. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  eariy  youth,  and  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1815. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  constmction  of  military  roads  in  the 
south-west,  and  became  a  captain  of  infantry  in  1825.  In 
183 1-1836,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  army, 
he  conducted,  largely  on  his  own  responsibility,  an  eaq>Ioriiig 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  proceeding  up  the  Platte 
river  through  parts  of  the  later  states  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  and  thence  into  California.  After 
being  absolutely  cut  off  from  civilization  for  several  years,  and 
having  his  name  struck  from  the  army  list,  he  retumed  with  an 
interesting  and  valuable  account  of  his  adventures,  which  was 
edited  and  amplified  by  Washington  Irving  and  published  under 
the  title  The  Rocky  Mountains:  or  Scenes,  Incidents f  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Far  West;  from  the  Journal  of  Captain  Bei^amin 


L.  E.  BonnanOe  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  (>  vols.,  1837)^ 
subsequent  editions  bearing  the  title  The  Adventures  of  Captaim 
BonnetiUe,  U^.A.,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far  West. 
Bonneville  became  a  major  in  1845,  &n<l  ^"^  breveted  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco 
during  the  Mexican  War.  He  became  a  colonel  in  1855,  com- 
manded the  Gila  river  expedition  against  the  Apaches  in  1857, 
and  from  1858  to  i86x  commanded  the  dqsartment  of  New 
Mexico.  He  was  retired  in  i86x,  but  served  during  the  Civil 
War  as  recruiting  officer  and  commandant  of  barracks  at 
St  Lotiis,  Missouri,  recdving  the  brevet  rank  of  bcigadiero 
general  in  1865.  He  died  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  on  the  1  ath 
of  June  1878.  The  extinct  glacial  lake  which  once  oovered 
what  is  now  north-western  Utah  has  been  named  in  his  honour. 

BONNBY,  THOMAS  GBORGB  (1833-       ),  English  geolosist, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bonney,  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Rugeley,  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  S7th  of  July 
1833.    Educated  at  Uppingham  and  St  John's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  he  graduated  as  x  2th  wrangler  in  1856,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  following  year.    From  1856  to  x86t  he  was  mathematical 
master  at  Westminster  school,  and  geology  was.pursued  by  him 
only  as  a  recreation,  mainly  in  Alpine  regions.    In  1868  he  was 
appointed  tutor  at  St  Jolm's  College  and  lecturer  in  geology. 
His  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  study  of  the  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  in  Alpine  regions  and  in  various  parts  of 
England,  in  the  Lizard,  at  Salcombe,  in  Chamwood  Potest,  in 
Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands.    In  1877  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  geology  in  University  College,  London.    He  became 
secretary  and  afterwards  president  of  the  Gcologiad  Society 
(1884-1886),  secretary  of  the  British  Association  (i88i-i88s), 
president  of  the  ^lineralogical  Society  and  of  the  Alpine  Oub. 
He  was  also  in  1887  appointed  honorary  canon  of  Manchester. 
His  purely  scientific  works  axe:  Cambridgfishire  Geology  (1875); 
The  Story  of  our  Planet  (X893) ;  Charles  Lydl  and  Modem  Geology 
(1895)  r  Ice  Workt  Past  and  Present  (1896);  VoUauoes  (1899). 
In  addition  to  many  papers  published  in  the  Quarterly  JounuU 
of  the  Geological  Society  and  Geological  Magatine,  he  .wrote 
several  popular  works  on  Alpine  Regions,  on  English  and  Welsh 
scenery,  as  well  as  on  theolomcal  subjects. 

See  Geological  Maganne  for  September  1901  (with  bibliograpfay) 

BONNIBR,   ANGB    BUSABBTH    LOUIS    ANTOIMB    (1749- 

1799),  French  diplomatist,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
A^embly  and  of  the  Convention,  where  he  voted  with  the 
majority.  During  the  Directory  he  was  charged  with  diplo- 
matic missions,  first  to  Lille  and  then  to  thft  congress  of  Rastadt 
(October  X797),  where  the  negotiations  dragged  wearily  alon^ 
and  were  fituJly  broken.  On  the  28th  of  April  1799  the  pleni- 
potentiaries on  leaving  Rastadt  were  assailed  at  the  gates  of 
the  town  by  Hungarian  hussars,  probably  charged  to  secure  their 
papers.  Bonnier  and  one  of  his  colleagues,  Claude  Robezjot« 
were  killed.  The  other.  Jean  Debry,  was  wounded. 
See  Huefer,  Der  RaOadtergfisandtenmord  (Boon,  1896). 

BONNIVBT,  OUILLAUMB  OOUFFIBR.  Sbcnbux.  de  {c. 
1488-1535),  French  soldier,  was  the  younger  brother  off  Artus 
(Jouffier,  seigneur  de  Boisy,  tutor  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
Bonnivet  was  brought  up  with  Francis,  and  after  the  young 
king's  accession  he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
royal  favourites.  In  15x5  he  was  made  admiral  of  France.  In 
the  imperial  election  of  15x9  he  superintended  the  candidature 
of  Francis,  and  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  votes  of  the  electors,  but  without  success.  He  wras  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon  and  contributed 
to  his  downfall.  In  command  of  the  army  of  Navarre  in  x  >. 3 1, 
he  occupied  Fuenterrabia  and  was  probably  responsible  for  its 
non-restoration  and  for  the  consequent  renewal  of  hostilities. 
He  succeeded  Marshal  Lautrec  in  X5a3  in  the  comman  of  the 
army  of  Italy  and  entered  the  Milanese,  but  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  effect  a  disastrous  retreat,  in  which  the  chevalier 
Bayard  perished.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  oonusaadess  of 
the  army  which  Francis  led  into  Italy  at  the  end  of  1524,  »r%jy 
died  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  on  the  94th  of  February  1535.  Bran- 
t6me  says  that  it  was  at  Bonnivet's  suggestion  that  the  battle 
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flf  hmwas  foo^  and  that,  sediig  the  disuter  he  had  caused, 

he  csorted  and  found  death  heroically  in  the  fight    In  spite  of 

hii  fuhBcs  as  a  general  and  diplomatist,  his  handsome  face 

•ad  fariliiant  wit  enabled  him  to  retain  throughout  his  life  the 

iatimacy  and  confidence  of  his  king.    He  was  a  man  of  licentious 

life.   Accocding  to  Brant6me  he  was  the  successful  rival  of  the 

bag  for  the  favours  of  Madame  de  Chiteaubriand,  aiui  if  we 

■ay  bdievc  him  to  have  been— as  is  very  probable— the  hero 

of  the  fourth  story  of  the  Heptamenn,  Marguerite  d'Angoultaie 

had  occssion  to  resist  his  importunities. 

AcTHoamBS. — Bonnivet's  correqwDdenoe  in  the  Bibliothiqoe 
Nationale.  Puit;  memoirs  of  the  time;  complete  works  of  BrantOme, 
vol  S..  pablished  by  Ludovic  Lalanne  for  the  Soci4t4  de  rHistotre 
6t  Fiance  (1864  aeq.).  See  also  Ernest  Lavisae,  Histoin  dt  Pmnu, 
vqL  T^  by  M.  Lemonnier  (1903-1904). 

KMRMD,  filUSSPn  (1739-1808),  English  architect,  was 
bora  at  Rome  on  the  zgth  of  January  1739.  After  attaining 
t  comiderable  reputation  in  Italy,  he  came  in  1767  to  England, 
ud  finally  settled  in  practice  there.  He  was  the  innocent  cause 
o(  the  retirement  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  from  the  presidency 
o(  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Joshua  wished  him  to  become  a 
foil  Academician,  regarding  him  as  a  fitting  occupant  of  the  then 
vaoot  chair  of  perspective.  But  the  majority  of  the  Acade> 
BJciuB  were  opposed  to  this  suggestion,  and  Bonomi  was  elected 
13  associate  only,  and  that  merely  by  the  president's  casting 
vote.  Bonomi  was  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of  classical 
trchiccctore  in  England.  His  most  famous  work  was  the  Italian 
vflU  at  Roscneath,  Dumbartonshire,  designed  for  the  duke  of 
Arcrfl.  Id  1804  he  was  appointed  honorary  architect  to  St  Peter's 
at  Keme.    He  died  in  London  on  the  9th  of  March  x8o8. 

I&  son,  GnJSEPn  BoNOia  (1796-1878),  studied  art  in  London 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  became  a  sculptor,  but  is  best  known 
as  SB  illastzator  of  tit  leading  Egyptological  publications  of  his 
day.  From  1834  to  1832  he  was  in  Egypt,  making  drawings 
of  the  moDnments  in  the  company  of  Burton,  Lane  and  Wilkin- 
soa.  In  1853  he  visited  the  mosque  of  Omar,  returning  with 
detaOed  drawing  and  from  1843  to  1844  was  again  in  Egypt, 
attached  to  the  Prussian  government  exploration  expedition 
■ader  Lepsios.  He  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Eigyptian 
court  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1853,  and  in  i86x  was  appointed 
onator  of  the  Sonne  Museum.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March 
i«78^ 

MVQHCUIl  (or  Buonohcxmi),  GIOVAmil  BATTISTA  (167a?- 
i7S^).  Italian  musical  composer,  was  the  son  of  the  composer 
Giovanni  Maria  Bonondni,  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise 
CBtided  II  Mnako  PraUico  (Bologna,  1673),  and  brother  of  the 
compoaer  Marc*  Antonio'  Bonondni,  with  whom  he  has  often 
heea  confused.  He  Is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Modena  in 
1672,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  must  probably  be  pkced  some 
tea  years  earlier.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Colonna, 
sad  prodnced  his  first  operas,  TvUo  Ostilio  and  Serse,  at  Rome 
ia  1694.  In  1696  he  was  -at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  between 
1700  and  1720  divided  his  time  between  Vienna  and  Italy. 
Ia  1720  he  was  summoned  to  London  by  the  '^yal  Academy 
of  Mnric,  and  produced  several  <^)eras,  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  Marlborough  family.  About  1731  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  a  few  years  previously  palmed  off  a  madrigal  by 
Utti  as  his  own  work,  and  after  a  long  correspondence  he  was 
ohfi^  to  leave  the  country.  He  remained  for  several  years  in 
Fcaaee,  and  in  1748  was  summoned  to  Vienna  to  compose  music 
ia  honour  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  then  went  to 
Veaioe  as  a  composer  of  operas,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of 
histfcL 

BaoondnTs  rivalry  with  Handel  will  always  ensure  him 
^BHrtality,  but  he  was  in  himself  a  musician  of  considerable 
ncrit,  and  seems  to  have  influenced  the  style,  not  only  of  Handel 
bat  even  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Either  he  or  his  brother  (our 
tovledge  of  the  two  composers'  lives  is  at  present  not  sufficient 
to  <fistittguish  their  works  deariy)  was  the  inventor  of  that 
i^arpiy  rhythioical  style  conspicuous  in  It  Trionfo  di  Camilla 
^i^),  the  aocccw  of  which  at  Naples  probably  induced  Scar- 
Utti  to  adopt  a  similar  type  of  mdody.  It  is  noticeable  in  the 
<Moe  pofMdar  air  of  Bonondni,  UtsfetU  noukUro,  and  in  the  air 


Vado  ben  sfesso,  long  attributed  to  Salvator  Rosa,  but  really 
by  BonondnL 

BONONIA  (mod.  Bclcgna)^  the  chief  town  of  andent  Aemilia 
(see  AmniA,  Via),  in  Italy.  It  was  said  by  classical  writers 
to  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  to  have  been  founded,  under  the 
name  Fdsina,  from  Perusia  by  Aucnus  or  Ocnus.  Excavations 
of  recent  years  have,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
600  ancient  Italic  (Ligurian?)  huta,  and  of  cemeteries  of  the 
same  aiui  the  suGcee<Ung  (Umbrian)  periods  (800-600?  b.c). 
of  which  the  latter  immediatdy  preceded  the  Etruscan  dvil- 
isation  (c.  600-4O0  b.c).  An  extensive  Etruscan  necropolis, 
too,  was  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  modem  cemetery  (A. 
2Unnoni,  Sean  ddla  Certasa,  Bologna,  1876),  and  others  in  the 
public  garden  and  on  the  Amoaldi  Vdi  property  {NotiMU  degli 
Scavif  indice  r876-i900,  «.v.  "Bologna").  In  196  B.C,  when 
the  town  first  appears  in  history,  it  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boil,  and  had  probably  by  this  time  changed  its  name, 
and  in  189  b.c  it  beoune  a  Roman  cdony.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  mountain  tribes,  its  importance  was  assured  by  its  position 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  by  which  it  was  connected  in'  187  b.c  with 
Ariminum  and  Placentia,  and  on  the  road,  constmcted  in  the 
same  year,  to  Arretium;  while  another  road  was  made,  perhaps 
in  175  B.C,  to  Aquilelia.  It  thus  became  the  centre  of  the  rqad 
system  of  north  Italy.  In  90  b.c  it  acquired  Roman  dtizenship. 
In  43  B.C  it  was  used  as  his  base  of  operations  against  Dedus 
Brotus  by  Mark  Antony,  who  settled  colonista  here;  Augustus 
added  others  later,  constructing  a  new  aqueduct  from  the  Letta, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhenus,  which  was  restored  to  use  in  x88i 
(G.  Gosxadini  in  NUme  dt^i  Scari,  x88i,  x6a).  After  a  fire  in 
A.D.  S3  the  emperor  Qaudius  made  a  subvention  of  xo  million 
sesterces  (£x,o87,5oo).  Bononia  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  dties  of  andent  Italy,  as  Bologna  is 
of  modern  Italy.  It  was  able  to  resist  Alaric  in  4x0  and  to 
preserve  its  existence  during  the  general  ruiiL  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Greek  exarchate  of  Ravexma.  Of  remains  of 
the  Roman  period,  however,  then  are  none  above  ground, 
though  various  disoDverics  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
within  the  dty  walls,  the  modem  streeU  corresponding  more  or 
less,  as  it  seems,  with  the  andent  lixies.  Remaixis  of  the  bridge 
of  the  Via  AexnOia  over  the  Rhenus  have  also  been  found- 
consisting  of  parts  of  the  parapets  on  each  side,'  in  brick-faced 
concrete  which  belong  to  a  restoration,  the  origiiud  construction 
(probably  by  Augustus  in  9  b.c)  having  been  in  blocks  of 
Veronese  red  marble— and  also  of  a  mauive  protecting  wall 
slightly  above  it,  of  late  date,  in  the  construction  of  which  a  large 
number  of  Roman  tombstones  were  used.  The  bed  of  the  river 
was  found  to  have  risen  at  least  so  ft.  since  the  collapse  of  this 
bridge  (about  A.a  xooo),  the  total  length  of  which  must  have 
been  about  650  ft.  and  the  width  between  the  parapets  38)  ft. 

See  E.  Bririo  in  SoHmu  deg^i  Scan  (1896).  125.  450:  (1897)  330: 
(1898)  46s ;  (X903)  53a.  CT.  A£) 

BONPLAND,  Antf  JACQUES  ALBZANDRB  (X773-1858), 
French  traveller  and  botaxiist,  whose  real  name  was  Goujamd, 
was  bom  at  La  Rochdle  on  the  asnd  of  August  X773.  After 
serving  as  a  surgeon  in  the  French  army  and  studying  under  J. 
N.  Corvisart  at  Paris,  he  accompanied  A.  von  Humboldt  during 
five  years  of  travel  in  Mexico,  O>lombia  and  the  districts  bordei- 
ing  on  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  In  these  explorations  he 
collected  and  classified  about  6000  plants  till  then  mostly  un- 
known in  Europe,  which  he  afterwards  described  in  Plantes 
iquincxiales,  kc  (Paris.  x8o8-x8x6).  On  returning  to  Paris  he 
received  a  pension  and  the  superintendence  of  the  gardens  at 
Malmaison,  and  published  Moncgrapkie  des  MHasUmies  (1806). 
and  Descripium  da  planUs  rares  de  Navarre  (x8x3).  In  1816 
be  set  out,  taking  with  him  various  European  plants,  for  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  history,  an  office 
which  he  soon  quitted  in  order  to  explore  central  South  America. 
While  journeying  to  Bolivia  he  was  arrested  in  x83  x,  by  command 
of  Dr  Francia,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  detained  him  until 
x83t.  On  regaining  liberty  he  resided  at  San  Borga  in  the  pro- 
vince of  0>rrientes,  untH  his  removal  in  x8s3  to  Santa  Anxut,; 
where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May  ^858. 
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BONSTBTTEN.  CHARLES  VICTOR  DB  (1745-1833),  Swias 
writer,  an  excellent  type  of  a  liberal  patridan,  more  French  than 
Swiss,  and  a  good  representative  of  the  Gallicized  Bern  of  the 
i8th  century.  By  birth  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  patrician 
families  of  Bern,  he  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  at  Yverdon, 
and  ( 1 763-x  766)  at  Geneva,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  and  of  Charles  Bonnet,  and  imbibed  libera]  sentiments. 
Recalled  to  Bern  by  his  father,  he  was  soon  sent  to  Leiden, 
and  then  visited  (1769)  England,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
the  poet  Gray.  After  his  father's  death  (1770)  he  made  a  long 
journey  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Bern  (1774)  entered  poli- 
tical life,  for  which  he  was  unfitted  by  reason  of  his  liberal  ideas, 
which  led  him  to  patronize  and  encourage  Johannes  MiUler,  the 
future  Swiss  historian.  In  2779  he  was  named  the  Bernese 
baiii£f  of  Saanen  or  Gessenay  (here  he  wrote  his  LeUres  pastorales 
sur  une  contrU  de  la  Suisse,  published  in  German  in  1781) ,  and  in 
X787  was  transferred  b  a  similar  capacity  to  Nyon,  from  which 
post  he  had  to  retire  after  taking  part  (1791)  in  a  festival  to 
celebrate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  From  1795  to  1797  he 
governed  (for  the  Swiss  Confederation)  the  Italian-speaking 
districts  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  Mendrisio  and  Val  Maggia,  of  which 
he  published  (1797)  a  pleasing  description,  and  into  ^hich  he 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  The 
French  revolution  of  1798  in  Switzerland  drove  him  again  into 
private  life.  He  spent  the  years  1798  to  x8ox  in  Denmark,  with 
his  friend  Fredirika'  Brun,  and  then  settled  down  in  1803  in 
Geneva  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  There  he  enjoyed  th^  society  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  was  (1809-18x7) 
Madame  de  Sta^l.  It  was  during  thk  period  that  he  published 
his  most  celebrated  work,  V Homme  du  midi  et  Vhomme  du  nord 
(X824),  a  study  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  different  nations, 
the  north  being  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  south.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  Recherckes  sur  la  nature  et  les  lots  'de 
I'imagimUion  (1807),  and  the  £tudes  de  Vhomme,  ou  Recherckes 
sur  Us  facultis  de  penser  et  de  sentir  (182 x),  but  he  was  better  as 
an  observer  than  as  a  philosopher. 

Lives  by  A.  Steinlen  (Lausanne,  i860),  by-  C.  Morell  (Winterthur, 
1861).  and  by  R.  Willy  (Bern,  1898).  See  also  vol.  xiv.  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Cauteries  du  Lundu  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BONUS  (a  jocular  application  of  the  Lat.  bonus,  for  honum, 
"  a  good  thing  "),  a  sum  paid  to  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock 
company,  as  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  dividend,  and  generally 
given  out  of  accumulated  profits,  or  out  of  profits  gained  from 
exceptional  transactions.  As  used  by  insurance  companies,  the 
word  denotes  the  addition  made  to  the  amount  of  a  policy  by 
a  distribution' ^0  rata  of  accumidated  profits  or  surplus.  In 
a  more  general  sense,  bonus  is  any  payment  or  remuneration  over 
and  above  what  is  due  and  promised* 

BONZB  (from  Japanese  homo,  probably  a  mispronunciation 
of  Chinese  Jan  sung,  "  religious  person  "),  the  European  name 
for  the  members  of  the  Buddhist  religious  orders  of  Japan  and 
China.  The  word  is  loosely  used  of  aJl  the  Buddhist  priests  in 
those  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

BOOK,  the  common  name  for  any  literary  production  of  some 
bulk,  now  applied  particularly  to  a  printed  composition  forming 
a  volume,  or,  if  in  more  than  one  volume,  a  single  organic 
literary  work.  The  word  is  also  used  descriptively  for  the 
internal  divisions  or  sections  of  a  comprehensive  work. 

The  word  "  book  '^  is  found  with  variations  of  form  and  gender 
in  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  original  form  postulated  for 
it  being  a  strong  feminine  Bdks,  which  must  have  been  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  writing-tablet.  The  most  obvious  connexion  of  this 
is  with  the  old  EngUsh  h6c,  a  beech  tree,  and  though  this  is  not 
free  from  philological  difficulties,  no  probable  alternative  has 
been  suggested. 

As  early  as  3400  B.C.,  in  Babylonia,  legal  decisions,  revenue 
accounts,  &c.  were  inscribed  in  cimeiform  characters  on  clay 
tablets  and  placed  in  jars,  arranged  on  shelves  and  labelled  by 
clay  tablets  attached  by  straws.  In  the  7th  century  B.C.  a 
library  of  literary  works  written  on  such  tablets  existed  at 
Nineveh,  founded  by  Sargan  (731-705  b.c;).  As  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Creation  "  series  at  the  British  Museum  the  narrative  was 


sometimes  continued  from  one  tablet  to  axwther,  and  some  of 
the  tablets  are  inscribed  with  entries  forming  a  catalogue  of  the 
library.    These  day  tableu  are  perhaps  entitled  to  be  called 
books,  but  they  are  out  of  the  direct  ancestry  of  the  modem 
printed  book  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.     One 
of  the  earliest  direct  ancestors  of  this  extant  is  a  roll  of  eighteen 
colusms  in  Egyptian  hieratic  writing  of  about  the  35th  century 
B.C.  in  the  Musfe  de  Louvre  at  Paris,  preserving  the  mazixxis 
of  Ptah-hetep.    Papyrus,  the  material  on  which  the  manuscript 
(known  as  the  Papyrus  Prisse)  is  written,  was  made  from  the  pith 
of  a  reed  chiefly  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
use  as  a  writing  material  as  eairly  as  about  4000  B.C.     It  continued 
to  be  the  usual  vehicle  of  writing  until  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  used  for  pontifical  buUs  until  a.o.  1032,  and 
occasionally  even  later;  while  in  Coptic  manuscripts,  for  which 
its  use  had  been  revived  in  the  7th  century,  it  was  employed  as 
late  as  about  a.d.  1250.    It  was  from  the  name  by  which  they 
called  the  papyrus,  fili0\ofs  or  filfi\ois,  that  the  Greeks  formed 
/ScjSXior,    their  word  for  a  book,  the  plural  of  which    (mis- 
taken for  a  feminine  singular)  has  given  us  our  own  word  Bible. 
In   the   3nd  century  B.C.   Eumenes  II.,  lung  of  Perganaus, 
finding  papyrus  hard  to  procure,  introduced  improvements  into 
the  preparations  of  the  skins  of  sheep  aiui  calves  for  writing 
purposes,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  name  of  his  kingdom  being 
preserved  in  the  word  pergamentum,  whence  our  "  parchment," 
by  which  the  dressed  material  is  known.    In  the  xoth  century  the 
supremacy  which  parchment  had  gradually  established   was 
attacked  by  the  introduction  from  the  East  of  a  new  writing 
material  made  from  a  pulp  o(  linen  rags,  and  the  name  of  the 
vanquished  papyrus  was  transferred  to  this  new  rivaL    Paper- 
mills  were  set  up  in  Europe  in  the  X  3th  century,  axui  the  use  of 
paper  gained  groimd,  though  not  very  rapidly,  until  on  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  demand  for  a  cheap  material  for  books, 
and  the  ease  with  which  paper  could  be  worked  on  a  press,  ga\'e 
it  a  practical  monopoly.    This  it  preserved  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  when  substances  mainly  composed  of  wood* 
pulp,  esparto  grass  and  clay  largely  took  its  place,  while  continu- 
ing»  as  in  the  transitk>nfrom  papyrus  to  linen-pulp,  to  pass  under 
the  same  name  (see  Papex). 

So  long  as  the  use  of  papyrus  was  predominant  the  usual  form 
of  a  book  was  that  of  the  tolumen  or  roll,  wound  round  a  stick, 
or  sticks.    The  modem  form  of  book,  called  by  the  Latins  codex 
(a  word  originally  used  for  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  block  of  wood, 
and  thence  for  the  three-leaved  tablets  into  which  the  block ^was 
sawn)  was  coming  into  fashion  in  Martial's  time  at  Route,  azkd 
gaincMi  ground  in  proportion  as  parchment  superseded  papyrus. 
The  tolumen  as  it  was  unrolled  revealed  a  series  of  narrow 
colunms  of  writing,  and  the  influence  of  this  arrangement  is 
seen  in  the  number  of  columns  in  the  earliest  codices.     Thus  in 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  Bible,  both  o£ 
the  4ih  centuiy,  there  are  respectively  four  and  three  oolunms 
to  a  page;  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (5th  centuxy)  only  two; 
in  the  Codex  Bezae  (6th  centuxy)  only  one,  and  from  this   date 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  while  there  were  great   chax^ges 
in  handwriting,  the  arrangement  of  books  changed  very  little, 
single  or  double  columns  being  used  as  was  found  convenient. 
In  the  external  form  of  books  there  was  much  the  same  conserva- 
tism.   In  the  Codex  Amiatinus  i^-ritten  in  England  in  the  8th 
century  one  of  the  miniatures  shows  a  book  in  a  red  leather  cover, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  pattem  on  this  curiously  resembles 
that  of  the  isth-century  red  leather   bindings   prcdonuziant 
in  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  at  Florence,  in  which  the  ockiex 
itself  is  preserved.    In  the  same  way  some  of  the  sm^  stamps 
used  in  Oxford  bindings  in  the  xsth  century  are  neaxiy  iiulistin- 
guishable  from  those  used  in  England  three  centuries  earlier. 
Much  fuller  details  as  to  the  history  of  written  books  in  these  as 
well  as  other  respects  will  be  found  in  the  article  Manx^c&xpt, 
to  which  the  following  account  of  the  fortunes  of  books  after  the 
invention  of  printing  must  be  regarded  as  supplementary. 

Between  a  manuscript  written  in  a  formal  book-hand  and  an 
early  printed  copy  of  the  same  work,  printed  in  the  same  district 
as  the  manuscript  had  been  written,  the  diflerence  in  general 
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a|i{Mftn]ice  was  very  dii^L  The  printer's  type  (see  Typography) 
lodd  18  m.  rule  be  based  on  a  handwriting  considered  by  the 
scribes  appiopriate  to  works  of  the  same  class;  the  chapter 
hfaitingt,  headlines,  initial-letters,  paragraph  marks,  and  in  some 
caKs  flhstiations,  would  be  added  by  hand  in  a  style  which  might 
dosdy  resemble  the  like  decorations  in  the  manuscript  from  which 
tht  ten  was  being  printed;  there  would  be  no  title-psge,  and 
vtiy  iHobaUy  no  statement  of  any  kind  that  the  book  was 
plintiili,  or  as  to  where,  when  or  by  whom  it  was  produced. 
JAfonaatjon  as  to  these  points,  if  given  at  all,  was  reserved  for 
a  pxag^xph  at  the  end  of  the  book,  called  by  bibliogiaphers 
a  ookpban  (f.v.)»  to  vHiich  the  printer  often  attached  a  device 
nwwhlmg  of  his  arms,  or  those  of  the  town  in  which  he  worked, 
or  a  badful  design.  These  devices  are  sometimes  beautiful  and 
often  take  the  place  of  a  statement  of  the  printer's  name.  Many 
focsimiks  or  copies  of  them  have  been  published.^  The  first 
dated  title-page  known*  is  a  nine-line  paragiaph  on  an  otherwise 
Uask  page  giving  the  title  of  the  book,  Sermo  ad  popvlum 
frtdkMlis  im  feslo  preseiUacumis  Beatissime  Marie  Stmptr 
Y'vpmSf  with  some  words  in  its  praise,  the  date  1470  in  roman 
QBZBetab,  and  a  reference  to  further  information  on  the  next 
{ttfc  The  book  in  which  this  title-page  occurs  was  printed  by 
Araofd  ther  Hoemen  at  Cologne.  Six  years  later  Erhard  Rat- 
dolt  and  his  partners  at  Venice  printed  their  names  and  the  date, 
tflfcther  with  some  verses  describing  the  book,  on  the  title- 
pace  of  a  Latin  calendar,  aiul  surrounded  the  whole  with  a  border 
ffl  foor  pieces.  For  another  twenty  years,  however,  when  title- 
pa^  were  used  at  all,  they  usually  consisted  merely  of  the  short 
title  <tf  the  book,  with  sometimes  a  woodcut  or  the  printer's 
(sufaseqoently  the  publisher's)  device  beneath  it,  decoration  being 
aoR  often  bestowed  on  the  first  page  of  tezt.which  was  somje- 
tioKssQiRniaded  by  an  ornamental  border.  Title-pagcscomplelcd 
bj  the  addition  of  the  name  and  address  of  printer  or  publisher, 
aad  abo  by  the  date,  did  not  become  common  till  about  isao. 

While  the  devdopment  of  the  title-page  was  thus,  slow  the 
coBq)letion  <^  the  book,  independently  of  handwork,  in  other 
le^xcts  was  fairiy  rapid.  Printed  illustrations  appear  first  in  the 
kcm  of  rade  woodcuts  in  some  small  books  produced  at  Bam- 
berg by  Albrecht  Pfister  about  1461.  Pagiiuition  and  headlines 
vete  &st  used  by  ther  Hoemen  at  Cologne  in  1470  and  147 1; 
printed  signatures  to  guide  binders  in  arranging  the  quires  cor- 
rectly (see  Bduocbaphy  and  Bibuology)  by  Joharm  Koelhoff , 
iho  at  Colngnf  in  147  >.  Illustrations  abound  in  the  books 
pimted  at  Augsburg  in  the  eariy  'seventies,  and  in  the  'eighties 
are  fiminwHi  in  Germany,  France  and  the  Low  Countries,while 
in  Italy  their  foH  development  dated  from  about  1490.  Ex- 
periaiests  were  made  in  both  Italy  and  France  with  illustrations 
cagnyed  on  copper,  but  in  the  15th  century  these  met  with  no 


Bovad  with  wooden  boards  covered  with  stamped  leather, 
or  «ith  half  of  the  boards  left  uncovered,  many  of  the  eariiest 
printed  books  are  immensely  large  and  heavy,  especially  the  great 
choir-books,  the  Bibles  and  the  Biblical  and  le^  commentaries, 
ja  which  a  great  mass  of  notes  surrounds  the  text.  The  paper 
on  which  these  large  books  were  printed  was  also  extraordinarily 
tiack  and  strong.  For  more  popuUr  books  small  folio  was  at 
first  a  favooriie  size,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  century  small 
tkiD  quartos  were  much  in  vogue.  Psalters,  books  of  hours, 
,'  Woria  emecially  devoted  to  theie  facsimiles  are: — Berjeau's 


•o^nMrmclter  mnd  VaUamekken  (Stiaasburs,  i89>-i896),  the 
^" — ^  ~  parts  containtag  the  devices  used  in  AJsace,  Italy,  Basel. 


Fiaakfort.  Maiiu  and  Cologne:  and  Marqwts  ty^ograpkiques  des 
tmpnmgmrs  et  l$brcires  fui  otU  exerci  dans  Us  rays-Bos  (Gand.  1894). 
XaweroOT  devicjes  are  also  repixxiuced  in  histories  of  printing  and 
ts  volymet  of  Cacstniles  of  early  types. 

*  Aa  editkm  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  II.  In  the  John  Rylands  library, 
Naicfcenrr,  in  types  used  by  Fust  and  Schoeffcr  at  Mains,  bears 
priucd  00  the  top  of  the  first  page  the  words  "  Dts  ist  die  bul  zu 
^rtsh  (fie  anser  allerfaeiligBCer  vatter  dcr  bapst  Pius  heru^esant 
i^  vidder  die  snodea  onrieubisen  turrken.  This  is  attributed 
to  xhe  year  146J.  and  is  daimed  as  the  first  book  with  a  printed 


and  other  prayer-books  were  practically  the  only  very  small 
books  in  use.  Owing  to  changes,  not  only  in  the  value  of  money 
but  in  the  coinage,  the  cost  of  books  in  the  xsth  century  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain.  A  vellum  copy  of  the  first  printed 
Bible  (Mainz,  c.  X4S5)i&  two  large  folio  volumes,  when  rubricated 
and  illuminated,  is  said  to  have  been  worth  xoo  florins.  In  1467 
the  bishop  of  Aleria  writing  to  Pope  Paul  II.  speaks  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  having  reduced  prices  to  one-fifth  of 
what  they  had  previously  been.  Fifteen  "  Legends  "  bequeathed 
by  Caxton  to  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  6s,  8d.  to  5s.  This  would  be  cheap  for  a  large  work 
like  the  Gddtn  Legend,  but  the  bequest  was  more  probably  of 
copies  of  the  Sarum  Legenda,  or  Lectioixary,  a  much  smaller  book. 

i6tk  CenlMry.-^The  popularization  of  the  small  octavo  by  Aldus 
at  Venice  in  150X  and  the  introduction  in  these  handy  books  of 
a  new  type,  the  italic,  had  far-reaching  consequences.  Italics 
grew  steadily  in  favour  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  and 
about  1570  had  almost  become  the  standard  vernacular  type  of 
Italy.  In  France  also  they  were  very  popular,  the  attempt  to 
introduce  a  rival  French  cursive  type  {lettres  de  citilili)  attaining 
no  success.  In  England  they  gained  only  slight  popularity, 
but  roman  type,  which  had  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  15U1 
century,  made  steady  progress  in  its  contest  with  black  letter, 
which  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  little  used  save  for  Bibles 
and  proclamations.  The  modem  practice  in  the  use  of  i  and 
j,  u  and  V  dates  from  about  1580,  though  not  firmly  established 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  x6th  century  the  French  printers 
at  Paris  and  Lyons  halved  the  size  of  the  Aldine  octavos  in  their 
small  sextodecimos,  which  found  a  ready  market,  though  not 
a  lasting  one,  the  printers  of  Antwerp  and  Leiden  ousting  them 
with  still  smaller  books  in  24mo  or  small  twelves.  These  little 
books  were  printed  on  paper  much  thinner  than  had  previously 
been  used.  The  size  and  weight  of  books  was  also  reduced  by 
the  substitution  of  pasteboards  for  wooden  sides.  Gold  tooling 
came  into  use  on  bindings,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
very  elaborate  decoration  was  in  vogue  in  France  until  checked 
by  a  sumptuary  law.  On  the  other  hand  a  steady  decline  in  the 
quality  of  paper  combined  with  the  abandorunent  of  the  old 
simple  outline  woodcuts  for  much  ntore  ambitious  designs  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  printers  to  do  justice  to  the  artists' 
work,  and  woodcuts,  at  first  in  the  Low  Countries  and  afterwards 
in  Eiigland  and  elsewhere,  were  gradually  superseded  by  copper- 
plates printed  separately  from  the  text.  At  the  begiiming  of  this 
century  in  England  a  ballad  or  Christinas  carol  sold  for  a  halfpeimy 
and  thin  quarto  chapbooks  for  4d.  (a  price  which  lasted  throu^ 
the  century),  the  Great  Bible  of  1541  was  priced  at  los.  in  sheets 
and  X2S.  bound,  Edward  VI.'s  prayer-book  (1549)  at  ss.  ad. 
unbound,  and  3s.  8d.  in  paste  or  boards;  Sidni^s  Arcadia  and 
other  works  in  1598  sold  for  9s. 

t7tk  Century. — Although  the  miniature  editions  issued  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leiden,  especially  those  published  about  1635,  have 
attracted  collectors,  printing  in  the  x 7th  century  was  at  its  worst, 
reaching  its  lowest  depths  in  England  in  the  second  quarter. 
After  this  there  was  a  steady  improvement,  partly  due  to 
slight  modifications  of  the  old  printing  presses,  adopted  first  in 
Holland  and  copied  by  the  English  printers.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  century  many  English  books,  although  poorly  printed, 
were  ornamented  with  attractive  frontispieces,  or  portraits, 
engraved  on  copper.  During  the  same  period,  En^^  prayer- 
books  and  small  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  were  frequently 
covered  with  gay  embroideries  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  or  silver 
thread.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  leather  bmdings 
of  Samuel  Meame,  to  some  extent  imitated  from  those  of  the 
great  French  binder  Le  Gascon,  were  the  daintiest  England  had 
yet  produced.  For  trade  bindings  rough  calf  and  sheepskin 
were  most  used,  and  the  practice  of  lettering  books  on  the  back, 
instead  of  on  the  sides  or  fore-edges  or  not  at  all.  came  gradually 
into  favour.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  money,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  action  of  monopolists,  in  others  to  the  increased  payments 
made  to  authors,  book-prices  rather  rose  than  fell.  Thus  church 
Bibles,  which  had  been  sold  at  los.  in  154 1,  rose  successively  to 
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35s.,  306.  and  (in  1641)  to  40s.  Single  plays  in  quarto  cost 
6d.  each  in  Sliakespeare's  time,  is.  after  the  Restoration.  The 
Shakespeare  folio  of  1623  is  said  to  have  been  published  at  £1. 
Bishop  Walton's  polyglot  Bible  in  six  large  volumes  was  sold 
for  £10  to  subscribers,  but  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss.  Izaak 
Walton's  Compkat  Angler  was  priced  at  is.  6d.  in  sheepskin, 
Paradise  Lost  at  3s.,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  at  is.  6d.;  Dryden's 
Virgil  was  published  by  subscription  at  £5:53.  It  was  a  hand- 
some book,  ornamented  with  plates;  but  in  the  case  of  this  and 
other  subscription  books  a  desire  to  honour  or  befriend  the  author 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  high  price. 

i8th  Century. — During  this  century  there  was  a  notable  im- 
provement alike  in  paper,  type  and  piesswork  in  both  France 
and  England,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  in  Germany 
and  Italy  also.  Books  became  generally  neat  and  sometimes 
elegant.  Book-illustration  revived  with  the  French  livres-d- 
vignettest  and  English  books  were  illustrated  by  Gravelot  and  other 
French  artists.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the  work  of 
Bewick  heralded  a  great  revival  in  woodcut  illustrations,  or  as 
the  use  of  the  graver  now  entitled  them  to  be  called,  wood 
engravings.  The  best  18th-century  binders,  until  the  advent  of 
Roger  Payne,  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  17th  century,  but  the 
technique  of  the  average  work  was  better.  In  trade  bindings 
the  use  of  sheepskin  and  calf  became  much  less  common,  and 
books  were  mostly  cased  in  paper  boards.  The  practice  of  pub- 
lishing poetry  by  subscription  at  a  very  high  price,  which  Dryden 
had  found  lucrative,  was  followed  by  Prior  and  Pope.  Single 
poems  by  Pope,  however,  were  sold  at  is.  and  is.  6d.  Novels 
were  mostly  in  several  volumes.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  mostly  is.  6d.  each.  It  then  remained  fairly  steady 
for  many  years,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  century  rose  again.  Thus 
Miss  Bumey's  Evelina  (3  vols.,  1778)  sold  for  7s.  6d.,  her  Cecilia 
(5  vols.,  1 782)  for  1 2S.  6d.,  and  her  Camilla  (5  vols.,  1796)  for  £1  :is. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  {2  vols,  folio,  1755)  cost  £4:43.  in  sheets, 
£4:158.  in  boards. 

iglk  Century. — ^A  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  books  was 
caused  by  the  use  first  of  glazed  calico  (about  1820),  afterwards 
(about  1830)  of  cloth  for  the  cases  of  books  as  issued  by  their 
publishers.  At  first  the  lettering  was  printed  on  paper  labels, 
but  soon  it  was  stamped  in  gilt  on  the  doth,  and  in  the  lut  quarter 
of  the  century  many  very  beautiful  covers  were  designed  for 
English  and  American  books.  The  designs  for  leather  bindings 
were  for  many  years  chiefly  imitated  from  older  work,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  'duties  much  greater  originality  began 
to  be  shown.  Book  illustrations  passed  through  many  phases. 
As  subsidiary  methods  colour-prints,  line  engravings,  litlu^raphs 
and  etchings  were  all  used  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
but  the  main  reliance  was  on  wood-engraving,  in  which  extra- 
ordinary technical  skill  was  developed.  In  the  'sixties  and  the 
years  which  immediatdy  preceded  and  followed  them  many 
of  the  chief  English  artists  supplied  the  engravers  with  drawings. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  wood-engraving  was  practically 
killed  by  the  perfection  attained  by  photographic  methods  of 
reproduction  (see  PKOCZSs),*the  most  popular  of  these'methods 
entailing  the  use  of  paper  heavily  coated  with  chinaclay.  During 
the  century  trade-printing,  both  in  England  and  America,  steadily 
improved,  and  the  work  done  by  William  Morris  at  his  Kelmscott 
Press  (1891-1896),  and  by  other  amateur  printers  who  imitated 
him,  set  a  new  standard  of  beauty  of  type  and  ornament,  and 
of  richness  of  general  effect.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand 
for  cheap  reprints  of  famous  works  induced  by  the  immense 
extension  of  the  reading  public  was  supplied  by  scores  of  pretty 
if  flimsy  editions  at  is.  6d.  and  is.  and  even  less.  The  problem 
of  how  to  produce  books  at  moderate  prices  on  good  paper  and 
well  sewn,  was  left  for  the  30th  century  to  settle.  About  1894 
the  number  of  such  medium-priced  books  was  greatly  increased 
in  England  by  the  substitution  of  single-volume  novels  at  6s. 
each  (subject  to  discount)  for  the  three-volume  editions  at  31s.  6d. 
The  preposterous  price  of  los.  6d.  a  volume  had  been  adopted 
during  the  first  popularity  of  the  Waverly  NovdSt  and  despite  the 
example  of  France,  where  the  standard  price  was  3  fr.  50,  had 
oontinued  in  force  for  the  greater  part  of  the  century.     Even  after 


novels  were  sold  at  reasonable  rates  artifidal  prices  were  main- 
tained for  books  of  travd  and  biographies,  so  that  the  drcn- 
lating  libraries  were  practically  the  only  customers  for  the  fint 
editions.    (See  Publishing  and  Bookseluitg).    (A.  W.  Pa) 

BOOKBINDING.  Bindings  or  covers  to  protect  written  or 
printed  matter  have  always  followed  the  shapes  of  the  material 
on  which  the  writing  or  printing. was  done.  Very  early  inscrip' 
tions  on  rocks  or  wood  needed  no  coverings,  and  the  earliest 
instances  of  protective  covers  are  to  be  found  among  the  smaller 
Assyrian  tablets  of  about  the  8th  century  B.C.  llieae  tablets, 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions  recording  sales  of  slaves,  loans  of 
money  and  small  matters  generally,  are  often  endosed  in  an 
outer  shell  of  the  same  shape  and  impressed  with  a  short  title. 
Egyptian  papyrus  rolls  were  generally  kept  in  roll  form,  bound 
round  with  papyrus  tape  and  often  sealed  with  seals 
of  Nile  mud;  and  the  rolls  in  turn  were  often  preserved 
in  rectangular  hollows  cut  in  wood.  The  next  earliest  material 
to  papyrus  used  for  writing  upon  was  tree  bark.  Bark  books, 
still  commonly  used  by  uncultured  nations,  often  conoisting  of 
collections  of  magical  formulae  or  medical  receipts,  are  generally 
rolls,  folded  backwards  and  forwards  upon  themsdves  like  the 
sides  of  a  concertina.  At  Pompeii  in  1875  several  diptychs  were 
foimd,  the  wooden  leaves  hollowed  on  the  inner  sides,  filled  with 
blackened  wax,  and  hinged  together  at  the  back  with  leather 
thongs.  Writings  were  found  scratched  on  the  wax,  one  of  them 
being  a  record  of  a  payment  to  Umbrida  Januaria  in  a.d,  55. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  Latin  manuscript.  The  diptydis  are 
the  prototypes  of  the  modem  book.  From  about  the  ist  to 
the  6th  century,  ornamental  diptychs  were  made  of  carved  ivoiy, 
and  presented  to  great  personages  by  the  Roman  consuls. 

Rolls  of  papyrus,  vellum  or  paper  were  written  upon  in  three 
ways,  (i)  In  short  lines,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  roU. 
(3)  In  long  lines  each  the  entire  length  of  the  roll.  (3)  In  short 
lines  paralld  to  the  length  of  the  roll,  each  column  or  page  of 
writing  having  a  space  left  on  each  side  of  it.  Rolb  written  in  the 
first  of  these  ways  were  simply  rolled  up  and  kept  in  cyliiulers 
of  like  shape,  sometimes  several  together,  with  a  title  tag  at 
the  end  of  each,  in  a  box  called  a  scrinlum.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  form,  the  most  obvious  instances  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Buddhist  prayer-wheels,  the  roUs  were  and  are  kept  in 
drcular  boxes  with  handles  through  the  centres  so  that  they  can 
revolve  easily.  In  the  third  manner  of  arranging  the  manuscript 
the  page  forms  show  very  dearly,  and  it  is  still  lued  in  the  scrcdls 
of  the  law  in  Jewish  synagogues,  kept  on  two  rollers,  one  at  each 
end.  But  this  form  of  writing  also  devdoped  a  new  method 
for  its  own  more  convenient  preservation.  A  roU  of  this  kind  can 
be  folded  up,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  bend  coining  in  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  columns  of  writing.  When  this  is  done 
it  at  once  becomes  a  book,  and  takes  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
form  known  as  orihon — all  the  writing  on  one  side  of  the  roll 
or  strip  of  paper  and  all  the  other  side  Uank.  Some  books  of  this 
kind  are  simply  guarded  by  two  boards,  but  generally  they  are 
fastened  together  along  one  of  the  sides,  which  then  becomes 
the  back  of  the  book.  The  earliest  fastening  of  soch  books 
consists  of  a  lacing  with  some  cord  or  fibre  run  through  boles 
stabbed  right  through  the  substance  of  the  roll,  near  the  edge. 
Now  the  orihon  is  complete,  and  it  is  the  link  between  the  roU 
and  the  book.  This  "  stabbed  "  form  of  binding  is  the  earliest 
method  of  keeping  the  leaves  of  a  book  together;  it  occurs  in 
the  case  of  a  Coptic  papyrus  of  about  the  8th  century  found  at 
Thebes,  but  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  case  of  papyrus,  as  the  material 
is  too  brittle  to  retain  the  threads  properly. 

The  method  of  folding  vellum  into  pages  seems  to  have  been 
first  followed  about  the  5th  century.  The  sheets  were  folded 
once,  and  gatherings  of  four  or  more  folded  sheets  were  made, 
so  that  stitches  through  the  fold  at  the  back  would  ludd  all  the 
sheets  together  and  each  leaf  could  be  conveniently  turned  over. 
Very  soon  an  obvious  plan  of  fixing  several  of  these  gatherings, 
or  quires,  together  was  followed  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
fastening  the  threads  at  the  back  round  a  strong  strip  of  leather 
or  vellum  hdd  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  backs.  This  early 
plan  of  "  sewing  "  books  is  to-day  used  in  the  case  of  valuable 
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"(g.  I. — Winchester  Domesday  Book  of  the  Fig.  i, — St  Cuthbert'a  Gospeb. 

nth  Century.  Red  leather  with  repoussi  design,  prob- 

Dark  brown  morocco,  blind  stamped,  ably  the  work  of  the  7th  or  8th  century. 

The  fine  lines  are  impressed  by  hand,  and 
painted  blue  and  yellow. 


Fig.  3.— Binding  Made  for  Jean  Grolicr.  Rg.    4-— Binding    Made    for 

Pale  brown  morocco,  gold  tooled.  James  I, 

Dark  blue  morocco,  gold 
tooled.  The  red  in  the  coat- 
of-arms  inlaid  with  red   mo- 
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Fig,  s— Common  Prayer  (London,  1678).  Fig.  6.— La  Litre   des   SkUuli  ef 

Smooth  red  morocco,  gold  tooled  with  black  Ordonnances  de  L'ordre  da  Ben- 

fiLeU.     Bound  by  Samuel  Mearnc.  "J'  ■Sai'wi  Espril  (Paris,  jjjS). 

Brown  morocco,  gold  tooled, 
arms  of  Henry  III.,  King  of 
France.    Bound  by  Nicholas  Eve. 


Rg.  7. — Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Fig.  8.— Walton's  Compleat  Angler  (1771)- 
Hagley  Hall.  Golden     brown     morocco,    gold    tooled. 

Red  nigcr  morocco,  gold  tooled.     Bound  Bound  by  Miss  E.  M.  MacColl, 

by  Douglas  Cockerell. 
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boob;  it  is  known  u  *'  flexible  "  work,  and  has  never  been 
improved  upcm. 

As  soon  as  the  method  of  sewing  quires  together  hi  this  way 
became  weO  understood,  it  was  found  that  the  projecting  bands 
St  the  ba^  needed  protection,  so  that  when  aH  the  quires  were 
joiDed  together  and,  so  far,  finished,  strips  of  leather  were  fastened 
sU  over  the  back.  But  it  was  also  found  that  velium  leaves  were 
apt  to  curl  strongly,  and  to  counteract  this  tendency  strong 
vooden  boards  were  put  on  each  side.  The  loose  ends  of  the 
bands  were  fastmrd  to  the  boards,  which  hinged  upon  them, 
and  the  protecting  strip  of  leather  at  the  back  was  drawn  over 
titc  boards  far  enough  to  cover  the  hinge.  So  we  get  the  medieval 
"  balf-bioding  "  which  shows  the  strip  of  leather  over  the  back 
of  the  book,  projecting  for  a  short  way  over  the  boards,  the  rest  of 
vhich  is  left  uncovered.  The  boards  were  usually  kept  closed  by 
Deaas  of  dasps  in  front. 

The  leather  strip  soon  developed,  and  covered  the  whole  of 
the  boards,  "  whole  "  binding  as  it  is  called,  and  it  was  quickly 
(wnd  that  these  fine  flat  pieces  of  leather  offered  a  splendid  field 
for  artistic  decoration 

The  first  ornamentation  on  leather  bindings  was  probably 
Bade  by  means  of  impressions  from  small  metal  points  or  lines, 
pressed  upon  the  leather.  This  in  time  led  to  the 
purposeful  cutting  of  small  decorative  stamps  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  considered  that  English 
binders  exnlled  in  this  art  of "  blind'"  stamping,  that 
a,  without  the  use  of  gold  leaf.  Most  of  the  stamps  were  cut 
iBta^,  so  that  their  impressions  are  in  cameo  form.  Such 
bfodings  were  made  to  perfection  during  the  12th  and  Z3th 
centories  at  Durham,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and  other 
places.  One  of  the  most  charming  examples  left  is  the  binding 
«f  the  Winchester  Domesday  Book  of  the  lath  century  (Plate, 
fig.  i),  now  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

From  about  the  7th  to  the  i6th  century  illuminated  manuscripts 
*ere  hdd  in  the  greatest  esteem.  Among  them  can  be  found  not 
only  exquisite  cadligraphy  but  exquisite  miniature  painting. 
Moreover,  the  gorgeousness  of  the  illuminations  Inside  suggested 
BDrsDousness  of  the  outside  coverings,  so  we  find  sfdendid  work 
in  aetals  with  jewels,  enamels  and  carved  ivory,  dating  from  the 
TtlKentury  Gospds  oj  Tkeodolinda  at  Monza,  the  Irish  cumdach 
d  the  SUfwe  Missal,  the  Lindau  Gospels  now  in  America,  and  the 
Caftis  tf  CiaHemagne  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at 
Soath  Kensington,  to  the  magnificent  bindings  of  X4th-century 
Lin»oees  enamel  in  the  British  Museum.  Such  English  bindings 
c<  this  kind — intrinsically  predoua — as  may  have  existed  have 
all  disappeared, — most  likely  they  were  melted  up  by  Heiury 
^HL  or  Edward  VI.;  but  at  Stonyhurst  there  is  a  book  known 
as  St  Cmtkberfs  Gospds,  which  is  bound  in  red  leather  with  a 
repooss^  design  upon  it,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  the  7th  or 
tUi  ccntoiy  (Plate,  fi^  a). 

When  printing  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  there  was  very  soon  a  reaction  against  the 
hrge,  beautiful  and  valuable  illuminated  MSS.  and  their  equally 
predoos  covers.  Printing  brought  small  books,  cheap  books, 
■^  books,  generally  bound  in  calf,  goatskin  or  sheepskin, 
asd  oraamented  with  large  panel  stamps  in  blind.  But  a  new 
art  came  into  birth  very  shortly,  namely  the  art  of  gold  tooling 
OS  leather,  whidi  in  capable  hsmds  is  almost  a  great  art,  and 
T**^****?!  o(  the  wnoric  <^  the  few  great  masters  that  have  prac- 
tised it  are  now  much  sought  after  and  likely  to  increase  in 
cstinuuion  and  value.  All  tUs,  as  usual,  brings  a  school  of  skilled 
fcaasaires  into  the  field,  and  already  the  collector  of  fine  bindings 
Bust  be  waxy,  or  he  may  easily  give  thousands  of  pounds  for 
fiorged  or  mad&-ap  objects  that  are  worth  but  little. 

In  the  matter  of  leather  bindings  with  gold  tooling,  aa  art 
which  was  probaUy  brought  to  Venice  from  the  East,  the  finest 
^'"T^rt  are  to  be  found  in  Ute  i  sth-centuzy  Italian  work.  The 
srt  quickly  ^iread,  and  Thomas  Berthelet,  Royal  Binder  to 
Henry  VIIL,  aeema  to  have  been  the  first  binder  who  practised 
it  in  Ea^nd.  Berthelet's  work  is  strongly  Italian  in  feeling, 
cspedaOy  at  first,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  taught  the  new 
tit  by  aa  Italian  master;  he  worked  until  about  1558. 


During  the  late  1 5th  and  the  x6th  century  in  England,  numbers 
of  fine  printed  boolu  were  bound  in  velvet  and  satin,  sometimes 
set  with  enamek,  sometimes  embroidered.  These  books,  having 
strong  threads  of  metal  freely  used  upon  them,  have  lasted 
much  better  than  would  be  expected,  and  instances  of  such 
work  made  for  Henry  VIII.  are  still  in  enxUent  condition, 
and  most  decorative. 

The  fashion  of  ornamenting  En^ish  royal  books  with  heraldic 
designs,  which  is  considered  to  have  begun  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward 
IV.,  has  continued  without  break.  The  same  fashion  in  books 
belonging  to  private  owners  was  first  followed  during  the  later 
Tudor  period,  and  then  numbers  were  made,  and  have  been,  more 
or  less,  ever  since. 

During  the  whole  Tudor  period  several  small  bindings  of  gold 
onuimented  with  enamels  were  made.  Some  of  these  stiU  exist, 
and  they  are  charming  Uttle  jewels.  They  were  always  provided 
with  a  ring  at  the  top,  no  doubt  for  attaching  to  the  girdle. 

Aldus  Manutius,  the  great  Venetian  printer,  had  several  of 
his  books  charmingly  bound  in  dark  morocco  with  "  Aldine  " 
knot  leaves  and  srnall  dolphins  both  in  blind  and  gold  tooling; 
and  Giunta,  a  Florentine  printer,  had  his  books  bound  in  a 
similar  way  but  without  the  dolphins.  Many  early  Venetian 
bindings  have  recessed  panek,  made  by  the  use  of  double  boards, 
the  upper  of  which  is  pierced,  finished  in  true  oriental  fashion. 

Jean  Grolier,  viscount  d'Aguisy,  treasurer  of  France  in  1545, 
was  a  great  collector  of  fine  books,  most  of  which  were  bound  for 
himself,  and  bear  upon  them  his  legend,  Portio  mea  domine  sU 
in  terra  viventium,  and  also  his  name,  lo  Grolierii  et  Amicorum 
(Plate,  fig.  3).  Tommaso  Maioli,  an  Italian  collector  of  about  the 
same  time,  used  the  same  form  of  legend.  Books  bound  for  hiiu 
are  curiously  marked  with  atoms  of  gold  remaining  in  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  leather. 

Demetrio  Canevari,  physidan  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  had  his 
books  bound  in  dark  green  or  deq>  red  morocco,  and  upon  them 
is  a  fine  cameo  stamp  with  a  design  of  Apollo  driving  a  chariot 
with  one  white  horse  and  one  black  horse  towards  a  moxmtain 
on  which  is  a  silver  Pegasus.  The  stamp  was  coloured,  but  in 
most  cases  the  colour  has  now  worn  off.  Round  the  stamp  is 
the  legend  OPeOS  KAI  MH  A0HIQ2. 

The  Italian  bindings  which  were  made  for  popes  and  cardinals 
are  always  of  much  interest  and  often  of  hi^  merit,  but  as  a 
rule  later  Italian  bindings  are  disappointing. 

Geoffrey  Tory,  printer  and  engraver  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
designed  some  fine  bindings,  some  for  himsdf  and  quite  possibly 
some  for  Jean  Grolier. 

For  Henry  II.  of  France  much  highly  decorative  work  in  bind- 
ing was  done,  richly  gilded  and  coloured.  These  bindings  have 
upon  them  the  king's  initials,  the  initials  of  his  queen,  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  and  the  emblems  of  crescents  and  bows.  Henry's 
device  was  a  crescent  with  the  legend.  Donee  impleat  totum  erhem. 
Bindings  of  similar  style  were  made  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  duchesse 
de  Valentinois,  with  her  initials  and  the  same  devices  of  crescents 
and  bows.    They  are  always  fine  work. 

German  bindings  are  mostly  in  pigskin,  finely  stamped  in 
blind.  Several  are,  however,  in  calf.  Gilding,  when  it  exists, 
is  generally  bad. 

In  England  during  the  X7th  century  much  fine  work  was  done 
in  binding,  most  of  it  in  morocco,  but  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
always  had  his  books  botmd  in  calf.  The  Jacobean  style  is 
heraldic,  with  semis  of  small  stamps  and  heavy  comers,  but 
James  I.  has  left  some  very  fine  bindings  in  another  style 
(Plate,  fig.  4),  very  possibly  done  for  him  by  John  Gibson,  who 
bound  the  royal  books  whfle  James  was  king  of  Scotland  only. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  NichoUs  Ferrar  founded  his  curious 
establishment  at  Little  Giddlng,  and  there  his  niece  Mary  Collet 
and  her  sisters  set  up  a  bindery.  They  made  Urge  scrap-books, 
harmonies  of  the  Gospeb  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  with 
illustrations,  and  bound  them  magnificently  in  velvet  stamped 
in  gold  and  silver.  They  were  taught  by  a  binder  who  worked 
for  John  and  Thomas  Buck,  printers  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Little  Giddlng  stamps  are  often  identical  with 
I  Buck's. 
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Samuel  Meame  (d.  16S3)  was  royal  binder  to  Charles  II.,  and 
invented  the  cottage  style  of  decoration,  a  style  which  has  lasted 
till  the  present  day;  the  Bible  on  which  Edward  VII.  took  the 
coronation  oath  was  ornamented  in  that  way.  An  inner  rectangle 
is  run  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  book,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
lines  are  broken  outwards  into  the  outline  of  a  gable  roof. 
Mcame's  work  as  a  binder  (Plate,  fig.  5)  is  of  the  highest  merit. 
Many  of  his  books  have  their  fore-edge  painted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  work  is  invisible  when  the  book  is  shut,  and  only  shows  when 
the  edges  are  fanned  out. 

In  France  i6th-  and  17th-century  binding  is  distinguished  by 
the  work  of  such  masters  as  Nicholas  Eve,  who  bound  the  beauti- 
ful Live  des  Statuts  ti  Ordonnanccs  de  I'ordre  du  Bemnst  Sainct 
Esprit  for  Hcniy  III.  (Plate,  fig.  6);  Clovis  Eve,  who  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  style  known  as  "  fanfare,"  a  delicate 
tracery  over  the  boards  of  a  book,  filled  out  with  spirals  of  leafy 
stems;  and  Lc  Gascon,  who  invented  the  dotted  work  which  has 
been  used  more  or  less  ever  since.  Lc  Gascon  caused  his  small 
gilding  tools — curves  and  arabesques — to  be  scored  across,  so 
that  when  impressions  were  made  from  them  a  dotted  line 
showed  instead  of  a  right  line.  Florimond  Badier  worked  in  a 
style  very  similar  to  that  of  Le  Gascon  and  sometimes  signed  his 
work,  which  Lc  Gascon  never  did.  Lc  Gascon  had  many  imita- 
tors, the  best  and  closest  being  Poncyn  and  Magnus,  Dutch 
binders  who  worked  at  Amsterdam  in  the  X7th  century,  and  his 
style  has  been  continuously  followed  to  the  present  day. 

The  bindings  of  Padeloup  le  Jeune  often  have  small  tickets 
with  his  name  upon  them;  they  usually  have  borders  of  lace- 
like gold  tooling  known  as  "  dentelle  "  and  are  often  inlaid. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  of  binders,  all  of  whom  were  excellent 
workmen,  and  lived  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

The  Deromes  were  another  of  the  great  French  families  of 
binders;  the  most  celebrated  was  Nicholas  Denis,  called  "  Le 
Jeune,"  born  in  1731.  He  used  dentelle  borders  resembling 
those  of  Padeloup,  but  with  little  birds  interspersed  among  the 
arabesques — '*  dentelles  &  Toiseau." 

Among  the  many  French  binders  of  the  i8th  century  who  used 
delicate  inlays  of  coloured  leathers,  Jean  Charics  le  Monnier  was 
perhaps  the  most  skilled.  He  often  signed  his  bindings  in  small 
capitals  impressed  In  gold  somewhere  about  the  inlaid  part. 

Eliot  and  Chapman  bound  the  Ubraiy  of  Robert  Harley, 
earl  of  Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  The  bind- 
ings are  in  morocco,  with  broad,  richly  gold-tooled  borders,  and 
usually  a  diamond-shaped  centre-piece.  This  is  known  as  the 
Harlcian  style. 

Thomas  HolGs  had  his  books  bound  in  fine  red  morocco, 
ornamented  with  small,  well-cut  stamps  engraved  by  Thomas 
Pingo,  the  medallist  These  stamps  comprise  a  cap  of  liberty, 
a  figure  of  liberty,  a  figure  of  Britannia  and  several  smaller  ones. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  binding  in  England 
was  decoratively  at  a  low  level,  Roger  Payne,  a  native  of  Windsor, 
came  to  London  and  set  up  as  a  bookbinder.  He  was  a  splendid 
workman,  and  introduced  richly  gold-toolcd  corner-pieces, 
ornamental "  doublurcs  "  or  inside  linings,  and  also  invented  the 
graining  of  morocco,  graining  it,  however,  in  one  direction  only, 
known  as  the  "  straight  grain."  It  is  said  that  Payne  cut  his  own 
binding  tools  of  iron;  they  certainly  arc  exquisitely  made,  and 
in  many  of  his  bindings  he  has  put  a  written  description  of 
loving  work  he  has  done  upon  them.  Pasme  was,  unfortunately, 
a  drunkard,  but  he  has  in  spite  of  this  rendered  an  immortal 
service  to  the  art  of  bookbinding  in  England. 

In  1785  John  Edwards  of  Halifax  patented  a  method  of  making 
vellum  transparent,  and  using  it  as  a  covering  over  delicate 
paintings.  He  also  painted  pictures  on  the  fore-edges  of  many 
of  his  books  in  the  same  manner  as  that  followed  by  Samuel 
Meame  in  the  17th  century,  so  that  they  did  not  show  until  the 
book  was  opened.  John  Whitaker  used  calf  for  his  bindings, 
but  ornamented  the  calf  in  a  curious  way  with  strong  acids  and 
with  prints  from  engraved  metal  plates.  Both  Edwards  and 
Whitaker  liked  classical  borders  and  ornaments,  and  their 
bindings  are  in  consequence  often  known  as  "  Etruscan." 

Hie  main  styles  used  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 


century  were  nothing  more  than  distant  imitations  of  Roger 
Payne.  Kalthoeber,  Staggemeier,  Walther  and  Hering  were  all 
disciples  of  this  master,  but  Charles  Lewis  worked  on  original 
lines.  He  developed  arabesques  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  richly  gold-tooled  doublures.  He  also  used  gold  end  papen, 
and  the  bands  at  the  back  of  his  bindings  axe  <^tea  doubk 
and  always  broad,  flat  and  gold-tooled.  His  workmanship  is 
excellent;  he  worked  largely  for  Thomas  Grenville  and  other  great 
collectors. 

French  binding  of  the  19th  century  is  remarkable  for  wonderful 
technical  excellence  in  every  part.  Among  the  most  skilled  of 
these  admirable  workmen  and  artists  may  be  particulariy  men- 
tioned Thouvem'n,  Bauzonnet,  Lortic,  Nicdr6e,  Cap6  and  Dura, 
and  fortunately  they  generally  sign  their  work  in  small  gold 
lettering  either  on  the  back  of  their  bindings  or  inside  along  the 
lower  edge. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in 
the  art  of  bookbinding,  but  modem  binders  have  two  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  One  of  these  is  the  pre- 
valence of  bad  paper,  overiaden  with  clay  and  with 
wood  pulp,  and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  modem 
leathers  are  badly  prepared  and  dangerously  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  in  time  inevitably  rots  the  fibre.  The 
Society  of  Arts  has  appointed  committees  of  experts  to  rqxtrt 
upon  both  of  these  evils,  and  the  published  accounts  of  both 
inquiries  are  of  much  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results 
may  be  beneficial.  Concurrently  with  the  revival  of  the  artistic 
side  of  the  subject,  there  has  also  arisen  a  remarkable  development 
in  the  technical  processes,  owing  to  the  invention  of  ingenious 
and  delicate  machinery  which  is  capable  of  executing  the  work 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  laboriously  done  by  hand.  The 
processes  of  folding  the  printed  sheets,  and  sewing  them  togctber 
on  bands,  rounding  the  bocks  when  sewn,  and  of  making  the 
outer  cases,  covering  them  with  doth  or  leather  and  stamping 
designs  upon  them,  can  now  all  be  efficiently  executed  by  means 
of  machines.  The  saving  in  time  and  labour  thus  effected  is  very 
great,  although  it  must  be  said  that  the  old  methods  of  carrying 
out  the  process  of  sewing  and  roimding  the  backs  of  books  by 
hand  labour  were  safer  and  stronger,  as  well  as  being  muchle^ 
liable  to  bruise  and  injure  the  paper.  These  processes  unfortun- 
ately are  not  only  slow  but  also  necessitate  highly  skilled  labour. 
Already  the  larger  trade  binders  utilize  machines  extensively 
and  advantageously,  but  exclusively  high-class  trade  binders 
do  not  as  yet  materially  depart  from  the  older  methods.  Private 
binders  have  naturally  no  reason  to  use  machines  at  alL  Floe 
and  delicate  examples  of  large  metal  blocks  or  dies  have  been 
very  successfully  used  for  the  decoration  of  covers  measuring 
about  11}  by  8  in. 

Besides  the  large  trade  binders  working  mainly  by  the  help 
of  machinery,  and  producing  a  gixat  quantity  of  bound  work 
which  is  not  expected  to  last  long,  there  also  exists  in  London. 
Paris,  New  York  and  other  huge  cities,  a  small  class  of  art 
binders  who  work  throughout  upon  the  principles  which  have 
been  continuously  in  use  for  first-class  work  ever  since  about 
the  5th  century.  The  initial  impetus  to  this  school  can  be 
traced  to  William  Morris,  who  himself  made  some  beautiful 
designs  for  bookbindings,  to  be  executed  both  in  gold  and  in 
blind.  Although  he  probably  did  not  fully  appreciate  either  the 
peculiar  limitations  or  the  possibilities  of  the  art  of  gold-tooling 
on  leather,  nevertheless  his  geiuus' guided  him  truly  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  designs  should  be  conceived.  The  revived  art 
soon  reached  its  first  stage  of  development  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  who  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  design  for  gold-tooling 
on  book-covers,  the  pre-eminence  and  individuality  of  his  work 
in  this  direction  being  proved  by  the  number  of  his  imitators^ 
Among  the  most  successful  of  his  pupils  is  Mr  Douglas  CockcrcU, 
whose  work  (Plate,  fig.  7)  is  distinguished  by  a  marked  originality 
of  treatment,  while  it  shows  a  scholarly  appreciation  of  ancient 
methods.  Mr  Alfred  de  Sauty  has  succeeded  in  developing  a 
new  and  admirable  style  in  inlaid  leathers,  combined  with  deli- 
cate pointille  work.    A  number  of  women  artists,  both  in  England 
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tbem  can  «ly  be  uhea  wben  then  h  a  larte 
ichjna  (As.9)arT(rf  tiroliikdcaoeKwiihebooka 

of  duin  liiteli.    TlK  bi 

'  and  lower  edgei  ef  I  he  becL  ol  ea 

lied  by  eaRlid  lii»d- 
-  -*"'"—•  by  a  chain 


and-KorluDE 


the  band  i> 

■lildi.  brinn  back  the  retun  thnad  indde  each ... 

tian  (o  Ihia  it  that  there  la  a  Battemng  out  ol  the  back  o(  the  bnik, 
which  becomea  a  difficulty  when  the  ubaequent  opention  of  cover- 
jnf  the  book  betlaa.    The  tecticaa  an  aeirn  c«itiourH»ly  in  ■  lonj 


t  apart.  The  thmdt  a 
Rdnwn  through  holn  made  by  pemn  1 
ihnttle  like  that  UKd  in  an  ordiniiy  v 


^  loaef  drtle  of  profeBBional  bookbinden  there  hat  grown 
•f  1  new  pnlmiaB,  tbat  ol  the  doiKner  loi  pictorial  book- 
<'>ven,  dpeeiilly  thtat  intended  lo  be  ihown  in  colour  on  doth 
w  r^per.  Amonf  notable  doifnen  may  be  mentioned  Lewii 
F.  Dty,  A.  A.  Torbayne,  Wallet  Cnne  and  Cbarla  RickelU. 


tin. — The  prindpai  typea  at  raachine  for  connnm 
■^-M^  uE  cn^bed  below.  They  are  almoti  all  due  to  Amerii 
«r  Ccnun  infenuity.  It  may  be  noted  that,  while  booka  aewn 
_™d  oa  b»di  have  Ibe  iooae  tndi  of  the  bandi  actually  dra 
™^Ch  the  boanls  ind  tlrongiy  Eailened  to  them  throsgh  tl 

*cii'tlT.    All  ihry  will  do  ai  a  cult  i>  10  pule  down  to  the  In 
«"«e>  of  the  boardt  the  kaK  endi  ot  the  tapea  on  which 
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Modern  bookbimliiii  machinn  of  all 
indini'boala'DT'd^tint  ^o^'lhe 


I  cut  on  or  conrrolled  by  a  [oot.lever  or  pedal.  Thii  1 
nuch  qjieler  to  work,  and  allhouth  Ibe  inner  thread*  are 
o  be  quiic  aatutacIOTy.  Ihia  u  not  a  lerioua  marlce  like  t 

i  the  upper  and  lower  cdiea  of  the  back  already  deao 

noieowt.  u  probably  capable  of  beini  either  improved  awa) 
ninimlied  that  it  win  become  li  amillimponan 
The  Martini  book-iewint  machine,  which  a 


The  book  ia  then  li 


i>  ■  block  of  Mcd  wilh  i  poUibsl  fraovc  i  littk  Isrnr 

nauind.    Thb  RMBding  pUu  gwm  miliiii  •  inuU  i , 

ftf  havy  eoHDter-waEfata,  vnd  en  the  bt^  of  the  book  beirf  iinjii^v 

ffc■•Hl  uiiiiit  it.  it  Rceivn  the  pemunt  (om  at  Ibe  gnxive  cui 
it,  ■<  the  luw  tiBw  »  nn»f  (rip  on  each  tide  o4  the  book  taiua 
Ibe  Itdie  to  iih  dp  iilonf  each  outer  ed|e  of  tbe  back.  Thii  ledge  it 
ii  vrhi^  eoaUea  the  board*  to  be  luliicciuciitiv  fixed  in  tnch  a  va^ 
as  to  hidge  oo  a  line  outiide  tbe  actual  and  naturml  bouadaiv  of  the 
book.  BtfoRIbediKsntyofthepaaiibiUtyolprodiiciiiithliledic. 
the  boan])  of  booki  hiand  iieoa  a  Uoe  coioddeDt  with  Ibe  Inaer 
nj(ea  o<  the  bacii.  tbe  RUilt  of  wbkh  waa  that  whea  (he  book  ni 
opeaed  then  *u  an  lovariabk  leodeacy  (o  open  and  pull  amy  the 
rev  outer  Kctioiu  ol  tbe  rape  f  vellun  llielf— a  deuructive  and 
diHperabk  peculuitity.  'Hi'*  machioet  ate  capable,  alter  they 
are  pniperiy  itt.  of  raundiag  aad  backint  about  750  volumea  ol  the 

ii  larie  and  coni  plicated,  but  beautifully  effective,  II  conlaioa  alio- 
gctba  over  fifty  ipriiip.  lonie  of  which  are  very  unall,  like  witch 
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lackof    Fic.  II.— SenionofiainebiukafleT 
for  rouodioB  and  backjac- 
tttinp.  whHe  othcn  are  laisr  and  powerful,    Tbe  machine  'a  fed 

-'  ""-'  -I  OMtlV  to  tbe  tin  of  the  requited 

EVKof  tbeback,  anda  loot  roll  of  the 

unwound  and  glued  by  contact  wilb  a 

lanii  aie  infeaiouily  droHied  upon  it'onr  by  One.  then  OD  aiain 
I  wbeie  a  long  arm  twingi  backwiidt  arwl  totwiidi,  at  each  move- 
-it  picUof  up  a  piece  of  caidboaid  lor  the  back  and  pbdng  '- 


Seceof 


ly  lipoa  the  glued  bed  Ml  for  it  between 
i  neat,  at  the  doth  paaiea  akmf.  it  coua  unuci  mc 
Ke  of  twi?  rectangular  gougea  which  cut  out  the  corocn, 
ig  aide  pieca  beiflg  nadually  but  irreiiitibly  turned  up 
ncn  and  fiatteneddown  by  tmall  rollera.  a  very  delkalc 
dunery  Bniihing  the  cornen  in  a  maiHrly  way.  Then, 
Tan^Dirnt  ol  niiert  and  rollcn  acting  at  rigkl  ap^ea 
Dentionni  turn  over  and  pre«a  out  the  mnaining  piecea 
I  coune  each  piece  of  cloth  ii  cut  acniH  at  the  proper 
t  tbe  tBiniiig  up  begio.    TUi  nacUae  i>  capable  of 


over  in  the  pioper  po«i4 


mA\vt  {fig.  13)  pi 


Fic.  ij.— Smyth  Caung. 


C.  Paite  boi. 

D.  Head  Clamp  Rod. 


melhod  of  keeping  loaelher  thin  i^na  ttf  periodi* 
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"  Save  btcBiiitTDdiKC^ 

.  .jr  colour  work,  tai 

cki  uKd  lor  joU  work.    AMocUi«p«i 

of  the  liB  oTuny  of  tlw  Uodu,  ■  lufi 

c  BUcUiK.  The  Mock  UkU  It  find  Innly  la  ■ 
d.  and  ■  movable  table  In  (imt  dkU  icted  wltb 
HP  tbc  cover  eatclly  in  ita  lifbt  place.    For  gold 


Fia.  14.— Blocking  MacUilc. 
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mj  (er  each  colour.  '  Time  printiiifi  alnyi  nqoir 
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KaKc.tbeywefc  k«pt  la  (man  coBcn  wUcb  the  crM  culled  aboul 
wtththemwitlieiriouoieyi.  AamaimirriptvoliuBMacCTimiilalcd 
in  Ibe  idifioBa  houNa  or  in  refli  palacs,  Ihey  were  acpred  VfOfB 
ibebrea  or  ia  copboanb,  and  it  b  fiDm  thcae  cupboardi  that  the 
bookcueoflOHl^dinctlydcaaiida.  At  a  aomewbat  later  date 
the  doonmie.farcoiivenieiicc' lake,  diicarded,  and  tlieevolutioD 
of  tke  iwcikcue  made  one  ttp  toiwani.  Even  then,  hawtver, 
the  v«luitu>  were  not  arraaced  la  the  modeni  faibios.  Tbe7 
wen  dtber  placed  in  pOei  upon  their  udea,  or  il  upri^l,  were 
lansnl  with  thdi  iMcka  to  the  wall  and  their  cdgca  outwaida. 
The  bind  of  IcMhei,  vellum  or  paithmeot  which  doied  the 
hocdi  wa*  oltcn  OHd  for  tbe  inKrlptioQ  ol  the  title,  which  wu 
thntODthefon-cdgeiniteadofon  tbe  back.  Il  vuDoluntDthe 
invcDCioB  of  prlnUng  had  greatly  cheapened  hooka  ibat  it  became 

'' 'ce  to  write  the  title  on  the  back  and  place  lie  edge) 

Early  bookcaaei  weie  luually  of  oak,  wbicb  ii  itill 
I  be  tbe  moat  ij^iropriate  wood  for  a  lUIely  library. 
The  oldeM  bookcaaea  In  En^and  are  Iboae  in  tbe  Bodleian  library 
Olford,  wbicb  were  [daced  in  poaltion  in  the  Zait  year  or  two 
of  the  l6tb  coitury;  in  that  library  arc  the  earliest  extant 
eiaraplea  of  ibelved  g"^*"'*  over  tbc  flat  wall^caica.  Long 
range*  of  iwok-alidva  ate  neccatatily  totnenhat  Kven  in 
appearance,  and  many  attempli  have  been  made  by  mean* 
'of  carved  csrnkta  auii  pDaiten  la  give  Ibem  a  nwit  rwid 
^>peamDCe— attempt*  wMch  wen  never  »  luccenful  ai  in  the 

the  tSth  century. 

Both  Chippoidale  and  Sheraton  made  or  dcaigned  great 
nnmben  of  bookcatc*,  raoitly  glued  with  little  ioKngea  encased 
In  fret'Woiil  fraoei  often  erf  great  chana  and  elegance.  The 
alluring  grace  of  tome  of  Sheraton's  satinwood  bookcasci 
ha*  very  rarely  indeed  been  equalled.  The  French  cabinet- 
makers of  tbe  same  period  were  also  highly  successful  with  small 
*  aaea.  Hahogany,  ttaewood,  latinwDOd  and  even 
:  timben  were  naed;  they  were  often  iidiJd  with 
and  mounted  with  chased  and  gilded  btonie. 
(mjuently  finished  with  1  (lib  of  choice 
marble  at  the  top.  In  the  great  public  libraries  of  tbe  »th 
cntniy  the  bookojeaaie  cften  ol  iron,  as  in  the  British  Museum 
where  the  •hdve*  ue  covered  with  cowhide,  of  steel,  as  in  tbe 
hlnary  of  ConpeM  (I  Washington,  or  of  slate,  sa  in  the  Fita- 
wHliani  library  at  Cambridge.  There  are  three  system*  of 
arranging  bookcases — flat  against  the  wall;  in  "stack*"  or 
ranges  paralld  to  each  other  with  mere^  enough  space  between 
to  allow  of  the  paisa^  of  a  librarian;  or  in  bays  or  alcove*  where 
case*  jut  out  into  the  room  at  right  an^es  to  tbe  wall-cass. 
Tbe  stack  system  is  suitable  only  for  public  bliraries  where 
economy  of  m^ce  b  cnential ;  the  bay  system  is  tut  only  band- 
some  but  utihns  the  space  10  great  tdvanlsge.  The  Ubrary  of 
the  dty  of  Loiuloa  at  the  Guildhall  is  a  peculiarly  eSective 
...mpU.  of  the  bay  arrangement. 

Tlie  whole  queBio      "  '  -      -■  .  .... 


BOOK-COLLBCmia,  the  btingiiig  together  of  books  wbicb 
in  Iheir  contents,  their  form  or  tbe  history  of  tbe  individual 
ODpy  poMO*  some  element  of  permanent  interest,  and  eiibei 
actually  or  proapeclively  are  rare,  in  the  sense  of  being  difficult 
to  ptocure.  This  qualification  of  mrily,  whicb  figures  much  too 
largely  in  tbe  popular  view  of  boob-coUcctlng,  is  entirely  sub- 
onUnate  to  that  of  interest,  for  tbe  rarity  of  a  book  devoid  of 
intercM  b  a  matter  of  no  concern.  On  the  other  hand  so  long  sa 
a  boiA  (or  anyth^  else)  is  and  appear*  likely  to  continue  to  be 

Ing  it.  The  antidpalion  that  it  will  alw*y»  be  eaaUy  procurable  ii 
often  unfounded;  but  10  long  a*  the  anticipation  eiists  it  retrains 
cdlecting,  with  the  result  that  Horn-books  ate  much  rarer  than 
Fint  Fdio  Sbakespeares.  It  has  even  been  Iijd  down  that 
the  nltimale  rarity  of  books  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
nomber  of  eople*  originally  printed,  and  though  the  generaliia- 
tion  i*  a  little  iweeping,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Tto  triumph 
over  small  difficultk*  being  the  chief  element  in  game*  of  skill  the 
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different  varieties  of  book-coUecting,  which  offer  almost  as  many 
varieties  of  grades  of  diffiodty,  make  excellent  hobbies.  But 
in  its  essence  the  pastime  of  a  bodc-collector  is  identical  with  the 
official  work  of  the  curator  of  a  museum,  and  thus  also  with  one 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  librarian  of  any  library  of  respectable 
age.  In  its  incepticm  every  library  is  a  literary  workshop,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  garden  or  recreation  ground  attached  according 
as  its  managers  are  influenced  by  the  humanities  or  by  a  narrow 
conception  of  utility.  As  the  library  grows,  the  books  and 
editions  which  have  been  the  tools  of  one  generation  pass  out  of 
use;  and  it  becomes  largely  a  depository  or  storehouse  of  a  stock 
much  of  which  is  dead.  But  from  out  of  this  seemingly  dead 
stock  preserved  at  haphazard,  critics  and  antiquaries  gradually 
pick  out  books  which  they  find  to  be  still  alive.  Of  some  of 
these  the  interest  cannot  be  reproduced  in  its  entirety  by  aAy  mere 
reprint,  and  it  is  this  salvage  which  forms  the  literary  museum. 
Book-collectors  are  privileged  to  leap  at  once  to  this  stage  in 
their  rdations  with  books,  using  the  dealers'  shops  and  catalogues 
as  depositories  from  which  to  pick  the  books  which  will  best  fit 
with  the  aim  or  central  idea  of  their  collection.  For  in  the 
modem  private  collection,  as  in  the  modem  museum,  the  need  for 
a  central  idea  must  be  fully  recogmzed.  Neither  the  collector  nor 
the  curator  can  be  content  to  keep  a  mere  curiosity-shop.  It  is 
the  collector's  business  to  illustrate  his  central  idea  by  his 
choice  of  examples,  by  the  care  with  which  he  describes  them  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  arranged.  In  all  these  matters  many 
amateurs  rival,  if  they  do  not  outstrip,  the  professional  curators 
and  librarians,  and  not  seldom  their  collections  are  made  with  a 
view  to  their  tiltimate  transference  to  public  ownership.  In  any 
icase  it  is  by  the  zeal  of  collectors  that  books  which  otherwise 
would  have  perished  from  neglect  are  discovered,  cared  for  and 
preserved,  and  those  who  achieve  these  results  certainly  deserve 
well  of  the  community. 

Whenever  a  high  degree  of  civilization  has  been  attained 
book-lovers  have  multiplied,  and  to  the  student  with  his  modest 
desire  to  read  his  favourite  author  in  a  well-written  or 
well-printed  copy  there  has  been  added  a  dass  of 
owners  suspected  of  caring  more  for  the  externals  of  books  than 
for  the  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  by  reading  them.  But  although 
adumbrations  of  it  existed  under  the  Roman  empire  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  book-coUecting,  as  it  is  now  under- 
Stood,  is  essentially  of  modem  growth.  A  glance  through  what 
intist  be  regarded  as  the  medieval  text-book  on  the  love  of  books, 
the  PkihbibloH,  attributed  to  Richard  de  Bury  (written  in  1345), 
shows  that  it  deab  almost  exclusively  with  the  delights  of  litera- 
ture, and  Sebastian  Brant's  attack  on  the  book-fool,  written  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  demonstrates  nothing  more  than  that 
the  possession  of  books  is  a  poor  substitute  for  learning.  This 
is  so  obviously  trae  that  before  book-collecting  in  the  modem 
sense  can  begin  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
books  to  read,  just  as  until  cups  and  saucers  became  plentiful 
there  was  no  room  for  the  collector  of  old  china.  Even  when 
the  invention  of  printing  had  reduced  the  cost  of  books  by  some 
80  %,  book-collectors  did  not  immediately  appear.  There  is 
a  natural  temptation  to  imagine  that  the  early  book-owners, 
'whose  libraries  have  enriched  modem  collectors  with  some  of 
their  best-known  treasures,  must  necessarily  have  been  collectors 
themselves.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Hardly  a  book 
of  all  that  Jean  Grolier  (147^1565)  caused  to  be  bound  so  taste- 
fully for  himself  and  his  friends  revcab  any  antiquaria^i  instincts 
in  its  liberal  owner,  who  bought  partly  to  encourage  the  best 
printers  of  his  day,  partly  to  provide  Ids  friends  with  the  most 
recent  fruiti  of  Renaissance  scholarship.  In  England  Arch- 
bish<^  Cranmer,  Lords  Arundel  and  Lumley,  and  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (x594-x6ia),  in  France  the  famous  historian  Jacques 
Auguste  de  Tliou  (x5SS-z6i7),  brought  together  the  best  books 
of  their  day  in  all  departments  of  leamed  literature,  put  them 
into  handsome  leather  jackets,  and  enriched  them  with  their 
coats  of  arms,  heraldic  badges  or  other  marks  of  possession. 
But  they  biought  their  books  together  for  use  and  study,  to  be 
read  by  themselves  and  by  the  scholars  who  frequented  their 
houses,  and  no  evidence  has  beenjproduced  that  they  appreciated 
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what  a  collector  might  now  call  the  points  of  a  book  other  than 
its  fine  condition  and  literary  or  informational  merits.  Affaxn, 
not  a  few  other  more  or  less  famous  men  have  been  dubbed  cxiU 
lectors  on  the  score  of  a  scanty  shelf-full  of  volumes  known  to 
have  been  stamped  with  their  arms.  Collecting,  as  distinct  both 
from  the  formation  of  working  libraries  and  from  casual  ownership 
of  this  latter  kind,  may  perh^M  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Kngiand 
at  the  time  of  the  antiquarian  reaction  produced  by  the  book- 
massacres  when  the  monastoies  were  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  university  and  college  libraries  and  the  parish  service 
books  were  plundered  and  stript  by  the  commissioners  of  Edvpmrd 
VI.  To  rescue  good  books  from  perishing  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  book-collecting,  and  when  Archbishop  Paxkier  and  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  set  to  work  to  gather  what  they  could  of  the 
scattered  records  of  English  statecraft  and  literature,  and  of  the 
decorative  art  bestowed  so  lavishly  on  the  books  of  puUic  and 
private  devotion,  they  were  book-coUectois  in  a  sense  and  00  a 
scale  to  which  few  of  their  modem  imitators  can  pretend.  Men 
of  more  slender  purses,  and  armed  with  none  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  special  powers,  worked  according  to  their  ability  on 
similar  lines.  Humphrey  Dyson,  an  Elizabethan  notary,  wbo 
collected  contemporary  prodamations  and  books  from  the  early 
English  presses,,  and  George  Thomason  (d.  x666),  the  bookseller 
who  bought,  stored  and  catalogued  all  the  pamphlet  literature 
of  the  Civil  War,  were  mindful  of  the  future  histoiians  of  the  day% 
in  which  they  lived.  By  the  end  of  the  x  7th  century  book-coUect- 
ing was  in  full  swing  all  over  Europe,  and  much  of  its  apparatus 
had  come  into  existence.  In  1676  book  auctions  were  introduced 
into  En^and  from  Holland,  and  soon  we  can  trace  in  priced  cata- 
logues the  beginning  of  a  taste  for  Caxtons,  and  the  books  piixed 
by  collectors  slowly  fought  their  way  up  from  anud  the  heavy 
volumes  of  theology  by  which  they  were  at  first  overwhelmed. 

While  book-coUecting  thus  came  into  existence  it  was  rather 
as  an  added  grace  in  the-formation  of  a  fine  library  than  as  a 
teparate  pursuit.  Almost  ali  the  large  book-buyers  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  x8th  centuries  bought  with  a  public  object,  <x-  were 
rewarded  for  their  zeal  by  their  treasures  being  thought  worthy 
of  a  public  resting-place.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (d.  x  577)  bequeathed 
his  books  to  Queens'  College,  Cambridge;  Archbish<9  Parker's 
were  left  under  severe  restrictions  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
the  same  imiversity;  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  refounded  during  his 
Ufetime  the  university  library  at  Oxfoid,  to  which  also  Laud 
gave  liberaUy  and  Sdden  bequeathed  his  books.  The  library 
Of  Archbishop  Williams  went  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
that  of  Archbishop  Usher  was  bought  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  mathematical  and  scientific  books  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl 
of  Norfolk  (d.  1646),  were  given  by  his  grandson  to  the  Royal 
Society;  the  heraldic  collections  of  Ralph  Sheldon  (d.  1684)  to 
Heralds'  College;  the  library  in  which  Pepys  took  so  much 
pleasure  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  BishopMoore'sbooks, 
including  a  little  volume  of  Caxton  quartos,  almost  all  unique, 
were  bought  by  George  I.  and  presented  to  the  university  library 
at  Cambridge.  Archbishop  Marsh,  who  had  previously  bought 
Stillingfleet's  printed  books  (his  manuscripts  went  to  Oxford), 
founded  a  library  at  Dublin.  The  immense  accumulations  of 
Thomas  Rawlinson  (d.  X735)  provided  materials  for  a  series  of 
auctions,  and  Harley's  printed  books  were  sold  to  Osboume  the 
bookseller.  But  the  trend  was  all  towards  public  ownerships 
While  Richard  Rawlinson  (d.  X755)  allowed  his  brother's  books  to 
be  sold,  the  best  of  his  own  were  bequeathed  to  Oxford,  and  the 
Harlcian  MSS.  were  offered  to  the  nation  at  a  sum  far  bdow 
their  value.  A  similar  offer  of  the  great  collections  formed  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  including  some  50,000  printed  books,  together 
with  the  need  for  taking  better  care  of  what  remained  of  the 
Cotton  manuscripts,  vested  in  trustees  for  public  use  in  1703  and 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Museum  in  17  53,  and  this  on  its  opening  in  1757  was 
almost  immediately  enriched  by  George  IL's  |^t  of  the  old 
royal  library,  formed  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  from 
Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.,  and  by  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  James  I.,  who  had  bought  the  books  belonging  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  Lords  Arandel  and  Lumley.    A  few  notable  book* 
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huyta  oodd  not  aflbrd  to  bequeath  their  treasures  to  libraries, 
14.  Ridunl  Smith,  the  secondary  of  the  Poultry  Compter 
[i.  1675),  *t  whose  book-sale  (1682)  a  doaen  Caxtons  sold  for 
from  2S.  to  i8s.  apiece,  Dr  Francis  Bernard  (d.  1698),  Narcissus 
LultrtU(d.  1737)  and  Dr  Richard  Mead  (d.  1754).  At  the  opposite 
cnl  of  the  scale,  in  the  earls  of  Sunderland  (d.  1722)  and  Pem- 
broke (d.  1713),  we  have  early  examples  of  the  attempts,  seldom 
successful,  of  book-loving  peers  to  make  their  libraries  into 
pennsnent  heirlooms.  But  as  has  been  said,  the  drift  up  to 
i;6o  was  all  towards  public  ownership,  and  the  libraries  were  for 
lit  most  part  general  in  character,  though  the  interest  in  typo- 
papliiai  antiquities  was  already  well  marked. 

Wboi  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  he  found  himself  book- 
less, and  the  magnificent  library  of  over  80,000  books  and  pamph- 
ktsand  440  manuscripts  which  he  accumulated  shows  on  a  large 
sale  the  catholic  and  literary  spirit  of  the  book-lovers  of  his  day. 
As  befitted  the  library  of  an  English  king  it  was  rich  in  English 
da»ics  as  well  as  in  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  typo- 
Snphical  first-fruits  of  Mainz,  Rome  and  Venice  were  balanced 
iy  Qumerotts  works  from  the  first  presses  of  Westminster,  London 
aad  (hford.    This  noble  library  passed  in  1823  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  had  already  received  the  much  smaller  but  care- 
/oilychosen  collection  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode  (d.  1799),  and 
in  1846  was  further  enriched  by  the  wonderful  library  formed  by 
HmnasCrenville,  ihelastofitsgrcatbook-loving  benefactors,  who 
died  in  that  year,  aged  ninety-one.    A  few  less  wealthy  men  had 
kept  upthe<M  public-spirited  tradition  during  George  lU.'s  reign, 
Gurkk  bequeathJDg  his  fine  collection  of  English  plays  and  Sir 
JoMph  Banks  his  natural  history  books  to  the  British  Museum, 
vhtle  Capell's  Shakeq>earia'n  treasures  enriched  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  those  of  Malone  went  to  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  the  formation  of  these  special  collections,  in  pbce  of  the 
hrge  general  library  with  a  sprinkling  of  rarities,  being  in  itself 
wth  noting.    But  the  noble  bodL-buyers  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  in  his  numerous  bibliographical  works 
kept  mainly  on  the  old  lines,  thottgh  with  aims  less  patriotic  than 
their  predeccsson.    The  duke  of  Rozburghe's  books  were  sold 
ia  181 2,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  auction,  more 
c^cdally  by  the  competition  between  Lord  Spencer  and  the 
diike  of  Marlborough  (at  that  time  marquess  of  Blandford)  for  an 
edition  of  Boccaccio  printed  by  Valdarfer  at  Venice  in  147 1,  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  at  a  commemorative 
dinoer.    In  18  i  9  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  books  were  sold,  and 
the  Boccaccio  for  which  he  had  paid  £2260  went  to  Earl  Spencer 
id.  1834)  for  £750,  to  pass  with  the  rest  of  his  rare  books  to  Mrs 
R}lands  in  1892,  and  by  her  gift  to  the  John  RyUnds  library 
at  Manchester  In  1 899.    The  books  of  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes  were  sold 
in  1874,  those  of  J.  B.  Inglisin  1826  (after  which  he  collected  again) 
aodtlKMeof  OorgeHibbertin  1829.  The  150,000  volumes  brought 
together  by  Richard  Heber  at  an  expense  of  about  £100,000  were 
disposed  of  by  successive  sales  during  the  years  1834-1837  and 
Ralixed  not  much  more  t  han  half  their  cost  The  wonderful  library 
of  William  Beckford  (d.  1844),  especially  rich  in  fine  bindings,  be- 
qieathed  to  hisdaoghter,lhe  duchessof  Hamilton,  was  sold  in  1882 , 
vith  the  Hamilton  manuscripts,  for  the  most  part  to  the  German 
fovtiuiueut.    Their  dispersal  was  preceded  In  i88x  by  that 
of    the    Sunderland    collection,    already    mentioned.     The 
libraiy  of  Brian  Fairfax  (d.  1749),  which  had  passed  to  the  earls 
•f  Jersey,  was  sold  in  1885.  that  of  Sir  John  Thorold  (d.  18 15) 
in  1884.  hia  "  Gutenberg  "  Bible  fetching  £3900  and  his  Mainz 
Mter  £49 5a    The  great  collection  of  manuscripts  formed  by  Sir 
Thooas  PhiUipps  (d.  1872)  has  furnished  materials  for  numerous 
laks.    The  printed  books  of  the  earl  of  Ashbumham  (d.  2878) 
kept  the  auctioneers  busy  in  1897  and  2898;  his  manuscripts 
*cre  sold,  some  to  the  British  government  (the  Stowe  collec- 
tioo  shared  brt«-een  the  British  Museum  and  Dublin),  the  Ger- 
BOB  fovemment  (part  of  the  Libri  and  Barrois  collection,  all, 
tare  one  MS.  of  13th  century  German  ballads,  resold  to  France), 
the  Italian   government   (the  rest  of    the    Libri  collection) 
Mr  Yates  Thompson  (the  MSS.  known  as  the  Appendix)  and 
Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (the  Lindau  Gospels),    llie  collections 
foracd  by  Mr  W.  H.  MiUer  (d.  1848,  mainly  EngUsh  poetry),  the 


duke  of  Devonshire  (d.  1858)  and  Mr  Henry  Huth  (d.  1878), 
are  still  intact. 

Among  the  book-buyers  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  John 
Ratdiffe,  an  ex-coal-merchant,  and  James  West  had  devoted 
themselves  specially  to  Caxtons  (of  which  the  former  possessed 
48  and  the  latter  34)  and  the  pnxlucts  of  other  early  English 
presses.  The  collections  of  Capell  and  Garrick  were  also  small 
and  homogeneous.  Each  section,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  great 
libraries  that  have  just  been  enumerated  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a  collection  in  itself,  the  imion  of  several  collections  in  the 
same  library  being  made  possible  by  the  wealth  of  their  purchaser 
and  the  small  prices  fetched  by  most  classes  of  books  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  are  now  paid.  But  perhaps  the  modem 
cabinet  theory  of  book-collecting  was  first  carried  out  with 
conspicuous  dull  by  Henry  Perkins  (d.  1855),  whose  865  fine 
manuscripts  and  specimens  of  early  printing,  when  sold  in  1870, 
realized  nearly  £26,000.  If  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  qtiantity 
of  general  literature  the  collection  might  not  have  seemed 
noticeably  different  from  some  of  those  already  mentioned,  but 
the  growing  cost  of  books,  together  with  difficulties  as  to  house- 
room,  combined  to  discourage  misceUaneous  buying  on  a  large 
scale,  and  what  has  been  calted  the  "  cabinet "  theory  of  collect- 
ing, so  well  carried  out  by  Henry  Perkins,  became  increasingly 
popular  among  book  buyers,  alike  in  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Henri  B£raldi,  in  his  catalogue  of  his 
own  collection  (printed  1892),  has  described  how  in  France  a  little 
band  of  book-loving  amateurs  grew  up  who  laughed  at  the 
bibliophUe  de  la  vidlle  roche  as  they  disrespectfully  called  their 
predecessors,  and  prided  themselves  on  the  xmity  and  com- 
pactness of  their  own  treasures.  In  place  of  the  miscellaneoxis 
library  in  which  every  class  of  book  claimed  to  be  represented, 
and  which  needed  a  special  room  or  gallery  to  house  it,  they  aimed 
at  small  collections  which  should  epitomize  the  owner's  tastes  and 
require  nothing  bulkier  than  a  neat  bookcase  or  cabinet  to  hold 
them.  The  French  bibliophiles  whom  M.  B6raldi  celebrated 
applied  this  theory  with  great  success  to  collecting  the  dainty 
French  illustrated  books  of  the  18th  century  which  were  their 
especial  favourites.  In  England  Richard  Fisher  treated  his 
fine  examples  of  early  book-illustration  as  part  of  his  collection 
of  engravings,ctchings  and  woodcuts(illustrated  catalogue  printed 
1879),  and  Frederick  Locker  (Locker-Lampson)  formed  in  two 
small  bookcases  such  a  gathering  of  first  editions  of  English  imagi- 
native literature  that  the  mere  catalogue  of  it  (printed  in  x886) 
produced  the  effect  of  a  stately  and  picturesque  procession.  Some 
of  the  book-hoards  of  previoxis  generations  could  have  spared  the 
equivalent  of  the  Locker  collection  without  seeming  noticeably 
the  poorer,  but  the  compactness  and  unity  of  this  small  collection, 
in  which  every  book  appears  to  have  been  bought  for  a  special 
reason  and  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  gave  it  an  artistic 
individuality  which  was  a  pleasant  triumph  for  its  owner,  and 
exdted  so  much  interest  among  American  admirers  of  Mr 
Locker's  poetry  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  set  a  fashion.  As 
another  example  of  the  value  of  a  small  collection,  both  for 
delight  and  for  historical  and  artistic  study,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  little  roomful  of  manuscripts  and  incunabula  which 
William  Morris  brought  together  to  iUustrate  the  history  of  the 
bookish  arts  in  the  middle  ages  before  the  Renaissance  introduced 
new  ideals.  Many  living  collectors  are  working  in  a  similar  spirit, 
and  as  this  spirit  spreads  the  monotony  of  the  old  libraries,  in 
which  the  same  editions  of  the  same  books  recurred  with  weari- 
some frequency,  should  be  replaced  by  much  greater  individuality 
and  variety.  Moreover,  if  they  can  be  grouped  round  some 
central  idea  cheap  books  may  yield  just  as  gCKxl  sport  to  the 
collector  as  expensive  ones,  and  the  collector  of  quite  modem 
works  may  render  admirable  service  to  posterity.  The  only 
limitation  is  against  books  specially  manufactured  to  attract  him, 
or  artificially  made  rare.  A  quite  wholesome  interest  in  contem- 
porary first  editions  was  brought  to  nought  about  1889  by  the 
booksellers  beginning  to  hoard  copies  of  Browning's  Asdando 
and  Mr  Lang's  Blue  Fairy  Book  on  the  day  of  publication,  while 
a  graceful  but  quite  minor  poet  was  made  ridiculous  by  £100 
being  asked  for  a  set  of  his  privately  printed  opuscula.    The 
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petty  gambling  in  books  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  and  Doves' 
presses,  and  in  the  fine  paper  copies  of  a  certain  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria f  for  which  a  premium  of  250%  was  asked  before  pub- 
lication, is  another  proof  that  until  the  manufacturing  stage  is 
over  collecting  cannot  safely  begin.  But  with  this  exception 
the  field  is  open,  and  the  igth.  century  o£Fers  as  good  a  hunting 
ground  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

While  book-collecting  may  thus  take  an  endless  variety  of 
forms  the  heads  under  which  these  may  be  grouped  are  few  and 
fairly  easily  defined.  They  may  be  here  briefly  in- 
^J*"  dJcated  together  with  some  notes  as  to  the  literature 
BtiAotfi.  which  has  grown  up  round  them.  The  development 
which  bibliographical  literature  has  taken  is  indeed 
very  significant  of  the  changed  ideals  of  collectors.  Brunet's 
Manuel  du  librairef  first  published  in  x8xo,  attained  its  fifth 
edition  in  1860-1864,  and  has  never  since  been  re-edited  (sup- 
plement, 1878-1880).  The  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English 
Literature  by  W.  T.  Lowndes,  first  published  in  1834,  was  revised 
by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  1857-1864,  and  of  this  also  no  further  edition 
has  bem  printed.  These  two  works  between  them  gave  all  the 
information  the  old-fashioned  collectors  required,  the  Trisof  dc 
litres  rares  el  pricieux  by  J.  G.  T.  Graesse  (Dresden,  X859-X867, 
supplementary  volume  in  1869)  adding  little  to  the  information 
given  by  Brunet.  The  day  of  the  omnivorous  collector  being 
past,  the  place  of  these  general  manuals  has  been  taken  by 
more  detailed  bibliographies  and  handbooks  on  special  books, 
and  though  new  editions  of  both  Lowndes  and  Brunet  would 
be  useful  to  librarians  and  booksellers  no  publisher  has  had  the 
courage  to  produce  them. 

To  attract  a  collector  a  book  must  appeal  to  his  eye,  his  mind 
or  his  imagination,  and  many  famous  books  appeal  to  all  three. 
A  book  may  be  beautiful  by  virtue  of  its  binding,  its  illustrations 
or  the  simple  perfection  and  harmony  of  its  print  and  paper. 
The  attraction  of  a  fine  binding  has  always  been  felt  in  France, 
the  high  prices  quoted  for  Elzevirs  and  French  first  editions  being 
often  due  much  more  to  their  x7thand  x8th  century  jackets  than 
to  pie  books  themselves.  The  appreciation  of  old  bindings  has 
greatly  increased  in  England  since  the  exhibition  of  them  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1891  (illustrated  catalogue  printed 
the  same  year),  English  blind  stamped  bindings,  embroidered 
bindings,  and  bindings  attributable  to  Samuel  Meame  {temp. 
Charles  II.)  being  much  more  sought  after  than  formeriy. 
(See  Bookbinding.) 

Illustrated  books  of  certain  periods  are  also  much  in  request, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  early  celebrity  has  pre- 
vented becoming  rait  have  increased  inordinately  in  price. 
The  primitive  woodcuts  in  incunabula  are  now  almost  too  highly 
appreciated,  and  while  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle  (1493)  Mldom 
fetches  more  than  £30  or  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  (Venice, 
1499)  more  than  £1 30,  rarer  books  are  priced  in  hundreds.  The 
best  books  on  the  subject  are:  for  Italy,  Lippmann's  Wood  EngraV' 
ing  in  Italy  in  the  15th  Century  ( x888),  Kristeller's  Early  Florentine 
Woodcuts  (1897),  the  due  de  Rivoli's  (Prince  d'Essling's) 
Bibliographie  des  livres  d  figures  vinitiens  J46p-is's  (1892, 
new  edition  1906);  for  Germany,  Muther's  Die  dcutsche 
BUcherillustration  der  Cothik  und  FrUhrenaissance  (1884);  for 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Sir  W.  M.  Conway's  The  Woodcutters 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  '5th  Century  (1884);  for  France  the 
material  will  all  be  found  in  Claudin*s  Histoire  de  rimprimerie 
en  France  ( 1 900,  &c.) .  Some  information  on  the  iUustrated  books 
of  the  early  x6th  century  is  given  in  Butsch's  Die  Biicheroma- 
mentih  der  Renaissance  (1878),  but  the  pretty  French  books  of 
the  middle  of  the  century  and  the  later  Dutch  and  English  copper- 
engraved  book  illustrations  (for  the  Utter  see  Colvin's  Early 
Engraving  and  Engravers  inEngland,  1905)  have  been  imperfectly 
appreciated.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  French  books  of  the  i8th 
century  chronicled  by  H.  Cohen,  Guide  de  Vamateur  de  livre 
a  gravures  du  X  VIH'  slide  (5th  ed.,  x886),  much  of  the  same 
information,  with  a  little  more  about  En^ish  books,  being 
given  in  Lewine's  Bibliography  of  Eighteenth  Century  Art  and 
Illustrated  Boohs  (1898).  English  books  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions, for  which  there  has  arisen  a  sudden  fashion,  are  well 


described  in  Martin  Hardie*s  English  Colour  Books  (1906). 
Bewick's  work  has  been  described  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson. 

Appreciation  of  finely  printed  books  has  seldom  extended  much 
beyond  the  xsth  century.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentkmed 
in  the  article  on  incunabula(9.i')  ,note  may  be  made  of  Humphrey's 
Masterpieces  of  the  Early  Printers  und  Engravers  (1870),  while 
Lippmann's  Druckschriften  des  XV  his  XVIII  Jakrhundcrts 
(1884-1887)  covers,  though  not  very  fully,  the  later  period. 

Among  books  which  xnake  an  intellectual  appeal  to  the  col- 
lectors may  be  classed  all  works  of  historical  value  which  have 
not  been  reprinted,  or  of  which  the  original  editions  are  more 
authentic,  or  convincing,than  modem  reprints.  It  is  evident  that 
these  cover  a  vast  field,  and  that  the  collector  in  taking  possession 
of  any  comer  of  it  is  at  once  the  servant  and  rival  of  historical 
students.  Lord  Cxawford's  vast  collections  of  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  proclamations  and  of  papal  bulls  may  be  cited  as 
capital  instances  of  the  work  which  a  collector  may  do  for  the 
promotion  of  historical  research,  and  the  philological  library 
brought  together  by  Prince  Luden  Bonaparte  {An  Aiiempi 
at  a  Catalogue  by  V.  Collins,  pyblished  1894)  and  the  ForwelJ 
collection  of  early  books  on  political  economy  (presented  to  the 
university  of  London  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company)  are  ti»-o 
other  instances  of  recent  date.  Much  collecting  of  this  kind  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  libraries  of  institutes  and  societies 
coxmected  with  special  professions  and  studies,  but  there  is  ample 
room  also  for  private  o>llectors  to  work  on  these  lines. 

Of  books  which  appeal  to  a  collector's  imagituitkm  the  most 
obvious  examples  are  those  which  can  be  associated  with  some 
famous  person  or  event.  A  book  which  has  belonged  to  a  king 
or  queen  (more  especially  one  who,  like  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
has  appealed  to  popular  sympathies),  or  to  a  great  statesman, 
soldier  or  poet,  which  bears  any  mark  of  having  been  valued  by 
him,  or  of  being  connected  with  any  striking  incident  in  his  life, 
has  an  interest  which  defies  analysis.  Collectors  themselves 
have  a  natural  tenderness  for  their  predecessors,  and  a  copy  of 
a  famous  work  is  all  the  more  regarded  if  its  pedigree  can  be 
traced  through  a  long  series  of  book-loving  owners.  Hence  the 
production  of  such  works  as  Great  Book-Collectors  by  Charles 
and  Mary  Elton  (1893),  English  Book-Collectars  by  W.  Y.  Fletcher 
(190a)  and  Guigard's  Nouvel  armorial  du  bibliopkile  (1890). 
Books  condemned  to  be  burnt,  or  which  have  caused  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  authors,  have  an  imaginative  interest  of  aiK>ther 
kind,  though  one  which  seems  to  have  appealed  more  to  writers 
of  books  than  to  collectors.  As  has  already  been  noted,  oDost  of 
the  books  specially  valued  by  collectors  make  a  double  or  triple 
appeal  to  the  collecting  instinct,  and  the  desire  to  possess  first 
editions  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  their  positive  superiority 
over  reprints  for  purposes  of  study,  partly  by  the  associatioiks 
which  they  can  be  proved  to  possess  or  which  imagination  crea  tes 
for  them.  The  value  set  on  them  is  at  least  to  some  extent 
fanciful.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  justify  the  high 
prices  paid  by  collectors  of  the  days  of  George  UI.  for  the  first 
printed  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  With  few 
exceptions  these  are  of  no  value  as  texts,  and  there  are  no  possible 
associations  by  which  they  can  be  linked  with  the  personality 
of  their  authors.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  now 
collects  them  save  as  specimens  of  printing,  though  no  class  of 
books  which  has  once  been  prized  ever  sinks  back  Into  absolute 
obscurity.  On  the  other  hand  the  prestige  of  the  first  editions 
of  English  and  French  literary  masterpieces  has  immensely 
increased.  A  first  folio  Shakespeare  (1623)  was  in  1906  sold 
separately  for  £3000,  and  the  MacGeorge  copies  of  the  first  four 
folios  (1623,  X633,  1663-1664  and  1685)  fetched  collectively  the 
high  price  of  £10,000.  The  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare  plays 
have  appreciated  even  more,  several  of  these  little  books,  once 
sold  at  6d.  apiece,  having  fetched  over  £1090,  while  the  unknown 
and  unique  copy  of  the  1594  edition  of  Tttus  Andromicus,  dis- 
covered in  Sweden,  speedily  passed  to  an  American  collector 
for  £3000.  Information  as  to  eariy  editions  of  famous  English 
books  will  be  found  in  Lowndes'  Bibliograpker*s  Manual,  in 
Hazlitt's  Handbook  to  the  Popular  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Literature 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  RestoreUi 
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(1S67)  and  his  subsequent  CotUclUns  and  Notes  (187^x903), 
usd  as  to  more  recent  books  in  Slater's  Early  Editions,  a  biblio- 
pcfkkd  snney  0/  the  works  of  some  popular  modem  authors 
(i8g4)i  vhile  French  classics  have  found  an  excellent  chronicler 
io  Jules  Le  Petit  {Biblioprapkie  des  principales  idiiions  originates 
ikmaimsfrauiois du  XV*auX VIII' sikU,  x888). 

Is  nK»t  cases  there  b  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  interest  with 
vhich  early  editions  other  than  the  first  are  regarded,  and  con- 
seqaeatly  in  the  prices  paid  for  them,  though  important  changes 
ia  the  text  give  to  the  edition  in  which  they  first  occur  some 
^bidow  <rf  the  prestige  attaching  to  an  original  issue.  One  of 
the  recognized  byways  of  l>ook-colIecting,  however,  used  to  be 
the  coUectioa  of  as  many  editions  as  possible  of  the  same  work. 
Wica  this  result  in  the  acquisition  of  numerous  late  editions  of 
DO  %ialQe  Ux  the  text  its  only  usefulness  would  appear  to  be  the 
tcdex  it  may  offer  to  the  author's  popularity.  But  in  translations 
of  the  Bible,  inliturgical  works,andineditionspublished  during  the 
author's  life  the  aid  offered  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
fioal  text  by  a  long  row  of  intermediate  editions  may  be  very  greaL 

Aoother  instance  in  which  imagination  reinforces  the  more 
positive  interest  a  book  may  possess  is  in  the  case  of  editions  which 
on  be  connected  with  the  origin,  diffusion  or  development  of 
priating.  Piety  suggests  that  book-lovers  should  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  art  which  has  done  so  much  for  their 
bappmcss,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  mostly  shown  themselves 
lefigknts.  The  first  book  printed  in  any  town  is  reasonably 
coveted  by  local  antiquaries,  and  the  desire  to  measiu«  the 
asHMint  and  quality  of  the  work  of  every  early  printer  has  caused 
the  preservation  of  thousands  of  books  which  would  otherwise 
have  perished.    (See  Incunabula.) 

The  £aundal  side  of  book-collecting  may  be  studied  in  Slater's 
Bsek-Prius  Currenlf  published  annually  since  1887,  and  in 
Uvisgston's  American  Book  Prices  Current,  and  in  the  same 
nthtoK^s  Auction  Prices  of  Books  (190$).  While  largely  influenced 
by  fashion  the  prices  given  for  books  are  never  wholly  unreason- 
able. They  are  determined,  firstly  by  the  positive  or  associative 
istcrrst  which  can  be  found  in  the  book  itself,  secondly  by  the 
iafrequency  with  which  copies  come  into  the  market  compared 
vith  the  number  and  wealth  of  their  would-be  possessors,  and 
tktrdly,  except  in  the  case  of  books  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
rarity,  by  thi^  condition  of  the  copy  offered  in  respect  to  com- 
pletenes,  size,  freshness  and  absence  of  stains.      (A.  W.  Po.) 

BOOK-KEEPING,  a  systematic  record  of  business  transactions, 
ia  a  fona  coovem'ently  available  for  reference,  made  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  engaged  in  commercial  or  financial  opera- 
tioos  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  with  the  minimum  amount 
cf  tiouHe  and  of  dislocation  to  the  business  itself  to  ascertain  at 
asj  time  (i)  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  transactions  under- 
taken,  and  (2)  the  cumulative  effect  upon  the  business  and  its 
^wnria]  relations  to  others.  Book-keeping,  sometimes  described 
as  a  sdcBce  and  sometimes  as  an  art,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both.  It  is  not  so  much  a  discovery  as  a  growth,  the  crude 
cethods  of  former  days  having  been  graduaUy  improved  to 
neet  the  changing  requirements  of  business,  and  tMs  process 
of  cT«iation  is  still  going  on.  The  ideal  of  any  system  of  book- 
keeping is  the  maximum  of  record  combined  with  the  minimum 
cf  laboar,  but  as  dishonesty  has  to  be  guarded  against,  no  system 
cf  book-keeping  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  which  docs  not 
e^abk  the  record  to  be  readily  verified  as  a  true  and  complete 
statement  of  the  transactions  involved.  Such  a  verification  Is 
caSed  an  audit,  and  in  the  case  of  public  and  other  large  con- 
cena  is  ordinarily  undertaken  by  professional  accoimtants  iq.v.). 
fihere  the  book-keeping  staff  is  large  It  is  usually  organized  so 
that  its  members,  to  some  extent  at  least,  check  each  other's 
»ork,  and  to  that  extent  an  audit,  known  as  a  "staff  audit" 
X  "intefnal  check/'  is  frequently  performed  by  the  book- 
ueping  suff  itself. 

Formcdy,  when  credit  was  a  considerably  less  Important 
^ctor  than  now  in  commercial  transactions,  book-keeping  was 
freq&entfy  Eniited  to  an  account  of  receipts  and  payments  of 
Boeey ;  and  in  early  times,  before  money  was  in  use,to  an  account 
d  the  receipt  and  issue  of  goods  of  different  kinds.    Even  now 


what  may  be  called  the  "  cash  system  **  of  accounts  is  ahnost 
exclusively  used  by  governments,  local  authorities,  and  charit- 
able and  other  institutions;  but  in  business  it  is  equaJIy  necessary 
to  record  movements  of  credit,  as  a  mere  statement  of  receipts 
and  payments  of  money  would  show  only  a  part  of  the  total 
number  of  transactions  undertaken.  As  for  practical  purposes 
some  limit  must  be  placed  upon  the  daily  record  of  transac- 
tions, certain  classes  show  only  a  record  of  cash  receipts 
and  payments,  which  must,  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the 
actual  position  of  affairs,  be  adjusted  by  bringing  into  account 
those  transactions  which  have  not  yet  been  completed  by  the 
receipt  or  pa>'ment  of  money.  For  instance,  it  is  usual  to  charge 
customers  with  goods  sold  to  them  at  the  date  when  the  sale 
takes  place,  and  to  give  them  credit  for  the  amount  received  In 
payment  upon  the  date  of  receipt  (thus  completely  recording 
every  phase  of  the  transaction  as  and  when  it  occurs);  but  in 
connexion  (say)  with  wages  it  is  not  usual  to  give  each  workman 
credit  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  from  day  to  day,  but 
merely  to  charge  up  the  amounts,  when  paid,  to  a  wages  account, 
which  thus  at  any  date  only  shows  the  amounts  which  have 
actually  been  paid,  and  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  sums  accruing 
due.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual 
expenditure  upon  wages  for  any  given  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  payments  made  during  that  period  in  respect  of 
work  previously  performed,  and  to  add  the  value  of  work 
performed  during  the  current  period  which  remains  unpaid. 
In  the  majority  of  businesses  those  accounts  which  deal  with 
various  forms  of  standing  expenses  are  thus  dealt  with,  and  in 
consequence  the  record,  as  it  appears  from  day  to  day,  is  pro 
tanto  incomplete.  Another  very  important  series  of  transactions 
which  is  not  included  in  the  ordinary  day-to-day  record  is  that 
representing  the  loss  gradually  accruing  by  reason  of  waste, 
or  dq>rcclatlon,  of  assets  or  general  equipment  of  the  business; 
proper  allowance  for  these  losses  must  of  course  be  made  whenevei 
it  Is  desired  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  affairs. 

The  origin  of  book-keeping  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  recent 
researches  would  appear  to  show  that  some  method  of  keeping 
accounts  has  cxbted  from  the  remotest  times.  Baby-  mmmv 
Ionian  records  have  been  found  dating  back  as  far  as  "'^'y* 
3600  B.C.,  written  with  a  stylus  on  small  slabs  of  clay,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  (Records  of  the  Past,  xi.  89)  that  these  slabs 
or  tablets  "  usually  contain  impressions  from  cylinder  seals, 
and  nail  marks,  which  were  considered  to  be  a  man's  natural 
seal,"  thus  showing  that  the  modem  method  of  Identifying 
criminals  by  finger  prints  had  its  counterpart  in  Babylonia  some 
4500  years  ago.  Egyptian  records  were  commonly  written  on 
papyrus,  and  contemporary  pictures  show  a  scribe  keeping 
account  of  the  quantities  of  grain  brought  into  and  removed  from 
the  government  store-houses.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  some 
form  of  book-keeping  existed  long  before  bound  books^  were 
known,  and  therefore  the  more  general  term  accounting  would 
seem  to  be  preferable — the  more  so  as  the  most  modem  develop- 
ments arc  in  the  direction  of  again  abandoning  the  bound  book 
in  favour  of  loose  or  easily  detached  sheets  of  paper  or  card,  thus 
capable  of  being  rearranged  as  circumstances  or  convenience 
may  dictate.  Most  of  the  earlier  accounting  records  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  mere  narrative  of  events,  which — however  complete 
in  Itself — failed  to  fulfil  the  second  requirement  of  an  adequate 
system  of  book-keeping  already  referred  to.  Prior  to  the  use 
of  money  nothing  in  this  direction  could  of  course  well  be  at- 
tempted; but  for  a  long  time  after  its  employment  became 
general  money  values  were  recorded  in  Roman  figures,  which 
naturally  did  not  lend  themselves  to  ready  calculation. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  all  book- 
keeping records  are  kept  In  three  distinct  columns,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  date  of  the  transaction,  Its  nature,  and  Its 
money  value.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  accounts  so  kept 
Is  probably  a  ledger  in  the  Advocates'  library  at  Edinburgh, 
dated  1697,  which,  it  is  of  Interest  to  note,  is  ruled  by  hand. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  double-entry  book-keeping  had  been 
in  general  use.  The  exact  date  of  Its  introduction  is  unknown; 
but  it  was  certainly  not,  as  has  been  frequently  suted,  the 
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invention  of  Lucas  de  Bergo,  in  or  about  1494.  This,  however, 
is  the  date  of  the  first  issue  (at  Venice)  of  a  printed  book  entitled 
Eierything  about  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Proportion,  by  Luca 
Paciolo,  which  contains  inter  alia  an  explanation  of  book-keeping 
by  double-entry  as  then  understood;  but  in  all  probability, 
the  system  had  then  been  in  use  for  something  like  200  years. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  from  1494  until  comparatively 
recent  times  the  literature  of  accounting  has  been  provided  by 
theorists  and  students,  rather  than  by  practical  business  men,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  it  accurately  describes 
contemporary  procedure.  Another  illusion  which  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  in  the  interests  of  truth  is  the  value  attached  to 
Jones's  English  System  of  Book-keeping  by  Single  or  Double 
Entry,  published  at  Bristol  in  1796.  Before  publishing  this 
book,  £.  T.  Jones  issued  a  prospectus,  stating  that  he  had 
patented  an  entirely  new  and  greatly  improved  system,  and  that 
subscribers  (at  a  guinea  a  copy)  wouM  be  entitled  to  a  special 
licence  empowering  them  to  put  the  new  invention  into  practice 
in  their  own  book-keeping.  With  this  bait  he  secured  thousands 
of  subscribers,  but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  his  system  was 
entirely  without  merit,  and  it  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  indicating 
the  value,  even  then,  of  advertising. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  fully  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  methods  of  accounting  during  recent 
years,  but  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  more  important 
of  these  improvements,  after  the  general 
principles  upon  which  all  systems  of  book- 
keeping  are  based  have  been  briefly  described. 

The  centre  of  all  book-keeping  systems  is  the 
ledger,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  other  books  are 
only  kept  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience — 
hence  the  name  "  subsidiary  books "  that  is 
frequently  applied  thereto.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  transactions  are  first  recorded  in  these  sub- 
sidiary books,  and  afterwards  classified  therefrom 
into  the  ledger,  the  names  books  of  entry  or  books 
of  first  entry  are  often  employed.  Subsidiary  books 
which  do  not  form  the  basis  of  subsequent  entries 
into  the  ledger,  but  are  merely  used  for  statistical 
purposes,  are  known  as  statistical  or  auxiliary  books. 
In  the  early  days  of  book-keeping  the  ledger  com- 
prised merely  those  accounts  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  keep  accessible,  and  was  not  a  complete 
record  of  all  transactions.  Thus  in  many  instances 
records  were  only  kept  of  transactions  with  other 
business  houses,  known  as  personal  accounts.  In  the  earliest 
examples  transactions  tending  to  reduce  indebtedness  were 
recorded  in  order  of  date,  as  they  occurred  underneath 
transactions  recording  the  creation  of  the  indebtedness;  and 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  was  subtracted  from  the  sum 
of  the  indebtedness  up  to  that  date.  This  method  was  found 
to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  next  step  was  to  keep  one 
account  of  the  transactions  recording  the  creation  of  indebted- 
ness and  another  account  (called  the  contra  account)  of  those 
transactions  reducing  or  extinguishing  it.  For  convenience 
these  two  accounts  were  kept  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ledger, 
and  thus  was  evolved  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  account  as  at  present 
in  general  use: — 

Dr.        A.B.  Contra.  Cr. 


enliy 


but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  is  usually  ruled  off  each  time 
all  indebtedness  is  extinguished,  and  also  at  certain  periodical 
intervals,  so  that  pie  state  of  the  account  may  then  be  readily 
apparent. 

A  mere  collection  of  personal  auounts  is,  however,  obviously  a 
very  incomplete  record  of  the  transactions  of  any  business, 
and  does  not  suiiice  to  enable  a  statement  of  its  financial 
position  to  be  prepared.  So  at  an  early  date  other 
accounts  were  added  to  the  ledger,  recording  the 
acquisition  of  and  disposal  of  different  classes  of 
property,  such  accounts  being  generally  known  as  real  accounts. 
These  accounts  are  kept  upon  the  same  principle  as  personal 
accounts,  in  that  all  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  the  business 
is  recorded  upon  the  Dr.  side,  and  all  receipts  upon  the  Cr.  side; 
the  excess  of  the  debit  entries  over  the  credit  entries  tlius  showing 
the  value  placed  up>on  those  assets  that  still  remain  the  property 
of  the  business.  With  the  aid  of  personal  and  real  accounts 
properly  written  up  to  date,  it  is  possible  at  any  time  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  showing  the  fmandal 
position  of  a  business,  and  the  following  is  an  example  of  such  a 
statement,  which  shows  also  how  the  profit  made  by  the  business 
may  be  thus  ascertained,  assuming  that  the  financial  position 
at  the  commencement  of  the  current  financial  period,  and  the 
movements  of  capital  into  and  out  of  the  business  during  the 
period,  are  capable  of  being  ascertained. 

State  of  Affairs  as  at  31ST  Deceuder  1906 


Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Trade  Creditors  . 

£4.961 

10    0 

Fixtures.     Furni- 

Bills Payable  .     . 

2,620 

18    4 

ture,  &c.      .     . 

£1.269 

4     3 

Balance,  being  ex- 

Stock on  hand 

5.75» 

3  »o 

cess    of    assets 

Trade  Debtors 

3*84' 

7     9 

over     liabilities 

Bills  Receivable  . 

7.468 

>4    3 

(or  "  Capital  ") 

Cash  at  Bank 

4.169 

5     S 

at     this     date. 

carried  down 
Amount  of  Capi- 

14.918 

7    a 

Balance    brought 

£aa.50o 

15    6 

£ia.50o 

15     6 

tal  on   1st  Jan. 

down     .     .     . 

£14.918 

7    a 

190C.      .      .      . 

£15.010 

1     7 

Balance,  being  net 

Amount       drawn 

profit    for    the 

out  of  business 

year  ended  this 

during    year 
ended  this  date. 

date       .     .     . 

1.408 

5    7 

1500 

0    0 

£16,418 

7    a 

£16,418 

7     2 

Date. 

Narrative. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Narrative. 

Amount. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

In  this  form  of  account  all  transactions  creating  indebtedness 
due  from  the  person  named  therein  to  the  business — that  is  to 
say,  all  benefits  received  by  that  person  from  the  business — are 
recorded  upon  the  left-hand,  or  Dr.  side,  and  per  contra  all 
transactions  representing  benefits  imparted  by  him,  giving 
rise  to  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  business,  are  recorded 
upon  the  Cr.  side.    The  account  may  run  on  indefinitely, 


The  method  of  accounting  hitherto  described  represents 
single-entry,  which — ^albeit  manifestly  incomplete — is  still  very 
generally  used  by  small  business  houses,  and  particularly  by 
retail  traders.  Its  essential  weakness  is  that  it  provides  no  auto- 
matic check  upon  the  clerical  accuracy  of  the  record,  and, 
should  any  mistake  be  made  in  the  keeping  of  the  books,  or  in 
the  extraction  therefrom  of  the  lists  of  assets  and  liabilities* 
the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
current  financial  period,  will  be  incorrect  to  an  equal  extent. 
It  was  to  avoid  this  obvious  weakness  of  single-entry  that  the 
system  of  double-entry  was  evolved. 

The  essential  principle  of  double-entry  is  that  it  constitutes 
a  complete  record  of  every  business  transaction,  and  as  these 
transactions  are  invariably  cross-dealings — involving 
simultaneously  the  receipt  of  a  benefit  by  some  one 
and  the  imparting  of  a  benefit  by  some  one — a  complete 
record  of  transactions  from  both  points  of  view  necessitates  an 
entry  of  equal  amount  upon  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  ledger. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  clerical  work  be  correctly  perforrced. 
the  aggregate  amount  entered  up  upon  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
must  at  all  times  equal  the  aggregate  amount  entered  up  upon 
the  credit  side;  and  thus  a  complete  list  of  all  ledger  balances 
will  show  an  agreement  of  the  total  debit  balances  with  the  total 
credit  balances.  Such  a  list  is  called  a  trial  balance,  an  example 
of  which  is  given  below.  It  should  be  observed,  -however,  that 
the  test  supplied  by  the  trial  balance  is  a  purely  mechanical 
one,  and  does  not  prove  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  ledger  as 
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a  recon)  of  transactions.  Thus  transactions  which  have 
actually  taken  place  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  books 
alK^ther,  or  they  may  have  been  recorded  to  the  wrong 
accoonis,  or  the  money  values  attached  to  them  may  be 
incontct;  or,  yet  again,  fictitious  records  may  be  entered 

Trial  Balanxb,  31ST  December  1906 


I 

S 

20 

i7 
40 
44 
SO 
53 
to 

75 
7* 
to 

90 

9" 
100 

C56 


Capital  account 

Drawings 

Trade  CTcditora' 

Fixtures,  furniture,  &c 

Bills  payable    . 

Bad  debts 

Stock  ISC  Jan.  1906 

Discounts  allowed 

Tndc  debtors  . 

Ducounts  received 

Wages  and  salaries 

De^cdation 

Real,  rates  and  taxes 

General  expenses 

Balls  receivable 

Purchases 

Saks 

Cash  at  bank   . 


Dr. 

1,500 
1,269 

71 

4.078 

975 

3.«42 

1. 865 

141 
1.342 

1,087 
7468 

44.731 


o 

4 

A 

3 
7 

13 
O 

'i  o 

14    3 
3  10 


o 
3 

3 
4 
3 
9 


4.169      5    5 


£73.443     13    4 


Cr. 

£15,010  1  7 

4,961  10  O 

3,630  18  4 


1,117  «7    8 


48,73a    4    9 


£72442     12  4 


in  the  ledger  of  transactions  which  have  never  taken  place. 
A  trid  hdanu  is  thus  no  very  adequate  safeguard  against  fraud, 
aor  does  it  bring  to  light  mistakes  in  the  monetary  value  attach- 
ii^  to  the  various  transactions  recorded.  This  last  point  is  of 
espedal  importance,  in  that  the  monetary  value  of  transactions 
may  have  been  correctly  recorded  in  the  first  instance,  but  owing 
to  altered  circumstances  may  have  become  inaccurate  at  a  later 
date.  This  of  course  means  that  the  altered  circumstances 
CDBstitute  an  additional  "  transaction  "  which  has  been  omitted. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
ROffd  of  the  transactions  by  double-entry,  it  has  become 


necessary  to  introduce  into  the  ledger  a  third  class  of  accounts, 
known  as  impersonai  or  nominal  accounts.  These  accounts  record 
the  transferences  of  money,  or  of  money's  worth,  which,  so  far 
from  representing  a  mere  reshuffling  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
involve  an  increase  in  or  a  reduction  of  the  amount  invested  in 
the  business,  i.e.  a  profit  or  a  loss.  Transactions  representing 
profits  are  recorded  upon  the  Cr.  side  of  nominal  accounts,  and 
those  representing  losses  (including  expenses)  upon  the  Dr.  side. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  rules  already  hid  down  in  connexion 
with  real  and  nominal  accounts,  inasmuch  as  expenditure  which 
does  not  result  in  the  acquisition  of  an  asset  is  a  loss,  whereas 
receipts  which  do  not  involve  the  creation  of  liabilities  represent 
profits.  All  debit  balances  therefore  that  are  not  assets  are 
losses,  and  per  contra  all  credit  balances  that  are  not  liabilities 
are  profits.  So  that,  inasmuch  as  double-entry  provides  inter 
alia  a  complete  statement  under  suitable  headings  of  all  profits 
and  all  losses,  it  is  possible  by  aggregating  these  results  to 
deduce  therefrom  the  net  profit  or  loss  of  carrying  on  the  business 
— and  that  by  a  method  entirely  distinct  from  that  previously 
described  in  connexion  with  single-entry,  thus  constituting  a 
valuable  additional  check.  Taking  the  trial  balance  shown  above, 
the  following  represent  the  trading  account,  profit  and  loss  account, 
and  balance  sheet  compiled  therefrom.  The  trading 
account  may  be  variously  regarded  as  the  account 
recording  the  movements  of  goods  which  represent  the 
stock-in-trade,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  (or  a  subdivision  oQ  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  The  balance  sheet  is  a  statement  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities;  but — inasmuch  as,  by  transferring  the 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  to  the  capital  account,  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  latter  account  up  to  date  and  to  show  the 
credit  balance  representing  the  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities 
to  date — the  balance  sheet,  instead  of  showing  a  difference,  or  a 
"  balance,"  representing  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
capital  to  date,  shows  an  absolute  agreement  of  assets  upon  the 
one  hand  and  of  liabilities  plus  capital  upon  the  other.  The  two 
sides  of  the  account  thus  balance — hence  the  name. 


9hteL 


Dr. 


Trading  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1906 


Cr 


To  Stock  on  hand,  1st  Jan.  1906 
,.  Purchases  . 

.,  Gross  Profit,  transferred  to  Profit 
and  Locs  account 


£4.078  16    4 
44.731     3  10 

5.673    9    5 


£54.483    8    7 


By  Sales 

„  Stock  on  hand.  31st  Dec.  1906 


£48.733 
5.75i 


9 
10 


£54.483    8    7 


Dr. 


Profit  and  Loss  Aqcount  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1906 


Cr. 


To  Rent,  rates  and  taxes  £1342  13  8 
„  Salaries  and  wages  1865  12  o 
„  General  expenses      .    1087    8  o 


Discounts  allowed 
Bad  debts        .         .         .         . 
Depreciation    .... 
Net  Profit  for  the  year  transferred 
to  Capital  account 


£4195  «3    8 
975    3    3 


7> 
«4l 


4 
o 


2 
5 


1408    5    7 


£679"     7     I 


By  Cross  Profit  as  per  Trading  Account 
.,  Discount  received 


£6791     7     I 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet  as  at  31st  December  1906 


Cr. 


To  A..B..  Capital  account 
„  Trade  creditorr 
„  BQb  payable    . 


£14.918    7    2 
4,961  10    o 

3,630   18     4 


£22,500  15    6 


By  Fixtures,  furniture,  &c. 
„  Stock  on  hand 
„  Trade  debtors 
„   Bills  receivable    . 


II 


Cash  at  bank 


£1,369  4 

5.75 »  3 

3.843  7 

7.468  14 

4.169  5 


3 

10 

9 
3 

5 


£22.500  15    6 


A.B.,  Capital  Account 


Cr. 


To  Drawings  account 
„  Balance  carried  down 


£1,500   o    o 
14.918    7    3 


£16418     7     3 


1906. 

an.  I 
.31 


1907. 
Jan.    I 


By  Balance  from  last  account 
„  Profit  and  Loss  account,  being  net 
profit  for  the  year  ended  this  date 


By  Balance  brought  down. 


£15,010    I    7 
M08    5    7 


£16,418    7    a 


£i4.9>8    7    a 
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In  the  foregoing  eumple  the  customary  method  has  been 
followed  of  deducting  withdrawals  of  capital  from  the  capital 
account  and  of  adding  profits  thereto.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
balanc!  of  the  capital  account  remains  constant,  and  the  draw- 
ings and  net  profits  are  transferred  to  a  separate  account  called 
current  account.  This  plan  is  but  rarely  observed  in  the  case 
of  undertakings  owned  by  individuals,  or  private  firms,  but  is 
invariably  adopted  in  connexion  with  joint-stock  companies, 
although  in  such  cases  the  name  appropricfion  of  profit  account  is 
generally  employed. 

Although  it  is  now  usual  to  employ  several  books  of  first-entry, 
in  the  case  of  comparatively  small  businesses  one  such  book  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  in  that  it  is  practicable  for 
one  person  to  record  all  the  transactions  that  take 
place  as  and  when  they  occur.  A  book  of  this  description  is 
called  the  journal,  and  f  on  many  years  represented  the  only  book 
of  first-entry  employed  in  book-keeping.  An  example  of  the 
journal  is  given  below.  The  entries  appearing  therein  are  such 
as  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  trading  and  profit  and  loss 
accounts  from  the  trial  balance  shown  above,  and  to  bring  the 
capital  account  up  to  date. 

In  modem  times,  however,  with  the  growth  of  business,  it 
was  soon  found  impracticable  to  keep  one  book  of  first-entry  for 
all  transactions,  and  accordingly  it  became  necessary  either  to 
treat  the  journal  as  an  intermediate  book,  in  which  the  trans- 
actions might  be  brought  together  and  focused  as  a  preliminary 
to  being  recorded  in  the  ledger,  or  else  to  split  up  the  journal 
into  numerous  books  of  first-entry,  each  of  which  might  in  that 
case  be  employed  for  the  record  of  a  particular  class  of  transaction. 
The  first  method  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  whereas  in  Great 
Britxiin  and  in  North  America  the  latter  method  more  generally 
obtains;  that  is,  instead  of  having  one  journal  in  which  all  classes 
of  transactions  are  recorded  in  the  fi^rst  instance,  it  is  usual  to 
employ  several  journals,  as  follows: —  a  saics  journal,  sales  book 
or  day  book,  to  record  particulars  of  goods  sold;  a  bought  journal, 

Journal  1906 


now  generally  kept  in  sections.  Thus  the  cash  account  and  the 
bank  account  are  frequently  bound  together  in  one  separate 
book  called  the  cash  book,  showing  in  parallel  columns  the  move> 
ments  of  office  cash' and  of  cash  at  the  bank,  and  by  the  addition 

Day  Book  1906 


© 


0 


0 


Forward 
a7th  December.- 


A.  Brown, 

A92  New  Street.  Walworth— 
3  dot.  V.C.  port  31/- 

I    .,    A.C.  pale  brandy         49/- 


38th  December.- 

Fredk.  Newton, 

Farlci^h  House,  Epson. 
I  gall.  E.  Pale  sherry  13/6 

3  doz.  O.B.  Heidsieck 

1892  160/- 

3  gall.  P.  Scotch  31/- 


Robert  French, 

314  High  Road.  Sutton — 
6  doz.  F.  I).Pommard,  1899  3o/- 
I     „    M.F.  Mar^aux,  1893  66/- 
3    „   A.  Niersteincr  34/- 


£320 
390 


£013   6 
16  o  o 

3     3    0 


£900 
360 
3     8    O 


i 


£3761      7    8 


sue 


18    IS    6 


«4    14    0 


£3800      8    3 


1 


e 


Dec.  31 

Trading  account 
To  Stock  account  . 
,.  Purchases  account 

no 

44 
97 

too 

44 
no 

no 

130 

1 30 
78 

S* 
83 

so 
40 

75 
60 

130 

130 
I 

I 

5 

Dr. 
£48,809  19 

48.73»    4 
5.751     3 

5.673    9 

3,383    I 

1,117  17 
1,408    5 
1.500    0 

3 

9 
10 

5 
6 

8 
7 

0 

Cr. 

£4.078  16    4 
44,731    3  10 

54483    8    7 

S.673    9    5 

1,343  13  8 
1,865  13  0 
1,087    8    0 

975  3  3 
71    4    a 

141    0    5 

I.117  >7    8 
M08    5    7 
1.500    0    0 

•• 

Sales  account    .... 
Stock  account  .... 
To  Trading  account 

n 

Trading  account 
To  Profit  and  Loss  account 

w 

Profit  and  Loss  account 
To  Rent,  rates  and  taxes. 
„  Salaries  and  wages     . 
„  General  expenses 
,.  Discounts  allowed 
„  Bad  debts 
„  Depreciation 

n 

Discounts  received    . 
To  Profit  and  Loss  account 

n 

Profit  and  Loss  account 
To  A.B..  Capital  account 

A.B.,  Capital  account 
To  Drawings  account 

£n  8.376    I 

II 

£118,376   1  n 

imoice  book  or  purchases  book,  to  record  particulars  of  goods  pur- 
chased; a  returns  inwards  book,  to  record  particulars  of  goods  sold 
but  subsequently  returned  by  customers;  a  returns  outwards  book, 
to  record  the  like  particulars  with  regard  to  goods  purchased  and 
subsequently  returned;  a  bills  receivable  book,  to  record  particulars 
of  bills  of  exchange  received  from  debtors;  and  a  bUls  payable 
book,  to  record  particulars  of  bills  of  exchange  given  to  creditors. 
With  a  view  still  further  to  split  up  the  work,  thus  enabling  a 
large  su£F  to  be  simultaneously  engaged,  the  ledger  itself  is 


of  a  third  column  for  discounts  the  necessity  of  keeping  an 
additional  book  of  first  entry  as  a  discount  journai  may  al&o  be 
avoided.  Of  late  years,  however,  roost  businesses  pay  all  moneys 
received  into  their  bankers  without  deduction,  and  pay  all 
accounts  by  cheque;  the  necessity  of  an  account  for  oiRce  cash 
thus  no  longer  exists,  save  in  connexion  ynih  petty  payments, 
which  are  recorded  in  a  separate  book  called  the  petty  cask  book. 

With    regard    to    the    remaining    ledger 
accounts,  personal  accounts — ^which  are  the 
most  numerous--are  frequently  separated 
from  the  real  and  nominal  accounts,  and 
are  further  subdivided  so  that  customers' 
accounts    are    kept    separate    from    the 
accounts  of  trade  creditors.    The  customers' 
accounts  are  kept  in  a  ledger  (or,  if  need  be, 
in  several  ledgers)  called  stdes  ledgers,  01 
sold  ledgers',   while  the  accounts  of  trade 
creditors  are  similariy  kept  in  purchases 
ledgers  or  bought  ledgers.    The  nominal  and 
real  accounts,  if  together,  are  kept  in  what 
is  called  the  general  ledger-,   but  this  may 
be    further    subdivided    into    a    nominal 
ledger  and  a  private  ledger.    This  last  sub- 
division is,  however,  rarely  made  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  for  such  accounts  as  the 
profit  and  loss  account  and  trading  account 
are  generally  kept  in  the  private  led^r 
although  strictly  speaking  nominal  accounts; 
while  the  bills  receivable  account  and  the 
hills  payable  account  are  generally  kept  in 
the  nominal  ledger,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in 
connexion  with  the  private  ledger,  which 
is  kept  either  by  the  principal  himself  or 
by  his  confidential  employee.    By  the  employment  of  odjust- 
ment  accoutUs,  which  complete  the  double-entry  record  in  each 
ledger,  these  various  ledgers  may  readily  be  made  self-balancing, 
thus  enabling  clerical  errors  to  be  localized  and  responsibility 
enforced. 

Of  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
further  modifications  of  book-keeping  methods  with  a  view  to 
reducing  clerical  work,  increasing  the  speed  with  which  results 
are  available,  and  enabling  them  to  be  handled  more  quickly 
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wilh  gimla  t^UintJ.     Tabular  baai-tafini  1>  a 


a   [qi   Ibc  ulci   of  e 


mmputed;  tita  which  Ihey  are  filed  >v*y  in  «  form  codvenietit 
[or  nEcrencc  Somelima  the  proceu  ii  cuitifd  B  Urp  (mther, 
uid  the  origiiuL  ilipi,  filed  iwiy  with  iuitable  J[uidF-cardi 
indicittng  the  uture  of  the  account,  themuivcfl  conililute  the 
Ledger  record — which  ioauchcaieflii  to  be  found  KAItered  over  a 
lumber  of  aheeta.  one  for  eich  truuaclian,  iulead  of,  a>  Id  the 
:ucof  the  ordinaty  bodt  ledger,  a  camiderable  number  of  tnnaac- 
liona  hdng  recorded  upon  a  aingle  page.  Tbi>  adiptatioll  o[  the 
dip  ayitem  ii  impracticable  except  in  caae*  where  the  tnniactiona 


nnl  it  H  ponibk  radily  to  arrive  at  lepante  totab  for 
ito  i^refaie  aala  of  each,  thu>  umptifying  the  preparation 
«!  itfiHmimlal  IraJint  aaetuiU.    At  applied  to  ledgeia,  the 

of  ihc  above  example  (the  praceedmg>  of  the  coluouii  being 
pm  Doly),  which  ahows  bow  a  very  Urge  number  of  penonal 
■lanati  may  be  recorded  upon  a  ungle  opening  of  a  ledger 
((inikd  the  numba  of  entiica  lo  be  niide  againit  each 
■diiidaal  be  few. 


ith  each  Indivldua]  are  few  Id  number,  and  b  not  worth  adopUon 
nleaa  the  exceedingly  large  number  of  penonal  accounta  m^ea  it 
nportant  »  far  ai  pouible  to  avoid  all  duplication  of  clerical 

wt.    Tlie  more  UBial  adaptation    "^ 

1  to  be  found  in  the  employmenl 
afffri.  With  card  ledger*  (fig.  i)  each  ledger  account  la  upon 
n  independent  iheel  of  cardboard  auitably  arranged  hi  diawen 
or  c^iinet*.  The  lyaiem  i>  advantageoui  a*  allowing  all  dead 
liter  to  be  eliminated  from  the  record  cmillauoialy  In  uae,  and 
permiliing  the  order  in  which  tlieaoouaUMand  to  ' 


II  (if  D 


-ary) 


lahltng  the  account!  to  be  ilwayl  kept  in  alphabetical  order 
qiite  of  the  idditioD  of  new  accounts  and  the  dropping  out 
i^  ones.  An  eqiedal  convenience  of  the  ard  lyitem  b  that 
times  of  pretiure  any  doired  Dumber  of  book-kcepen  may  be 


ly  (Libniy  Bui 


.0  SyHeoJ. 
methodi  ccaibta 


V  important  applica 

■ay  be  deacribed  aa  me  iiifi  sytum,  wnicn  H  m  many 
reqiecTi  a  revenion  to  the  method  of  keeping  recorib 
Bpoo  movable  ibbeor  tableta,  ai  in  the  Babylonian  ac- 
cmntinfenedloattbebegiDningofthiiarticle.  This 
■y  be  applied  to  booki  of  fitat-entiy,  or  to  ledgcra,  or  to 
a  afifilicd  to  booki  of  firet-enlQ'  il  aimi  at  lo  modifying 
bI  record  of  the  Iranwctioo— whether  it  representt  an 


omile  duplicate  may  be  taken  of  the  oi 
by  the  aid  of  a  carbon  ahcet,  which  instead  of 
f^iAy  boDDd  up  in  a  book  Is  capable  of  being  hi 
tf^  and  placed  in  any  desired  order  or  pcoltioa,  an< 
mufilr  iccorded  in  the  ledger.     Postings 
bno)  tbe  original  alips,  which  have  been 
Q  ords  CODvenient  for  that  purpose,  and 
B  tbat  Ibc  to)  aJ  lala  of  each  d^uutnient  may  be  readily 


if  ledger  (fig.  i)  may  be  deac 


rr  (Library  Bureau  SyMera). 
card  and  bound  ledgers.  It  consuti  of  a  number  of  ibeed  Id 
book  forto,  (0  bound  as  to  he  capable  of  being  readily  lepanted 
when  desired.  The  loose-leal  ledger  thus  embraces  most  of  the 
advantages  of  the  card  ledger,  while  remaining  sufficiently  like 
the  more  old-fashioned  hook  ledger  aa  to  enable  it  to  he  readily 
handled  by  those  whose  previous  e^ierience  has  been  confined 
to  the  latter.  Both  the  card  and  loose.leaf  systems  will  be 
frequently  found  of  t  '       ' 


reapectii 


of  their 


-e  thus  made 


ith  the  book-keeping  records  pure  and  simple  of 

Ihe  aime  fundamental 

ner  in  which 

b  there  conducted,  and  by  the  lepilative  t^*^"™ 
ents  imposed  by  the  several  states.  InFrance  [^Jj]}^ 
re  required  by  the  Code  o<  Commerce  ID  keep 
oka — a  Joumll,  an  inventoiy  and  a  letter  book,  lome- 
borale  provisions  being  made  to  identify  these  books, 
invent  substitution.  The  compulsory  journal  makes 
h^ment  of  numerous  books  of  first-enlry  impoaaihie 
an  ondeairable  amount  of  duplicatloo,  ^d  wherever 
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thii  pnvttion  obtains  the  book-keeping 
accordingly  comparatively  bick Hard  stalt. 
comprises  periodical  lisu  of  ledger  balan 
ihHt,  records  which  ire  invariably  kept  u 
syilrm,  although  not  always  in  a  book  tpeci 
purposf.  In  Germany  the  italutory  requirei 
lo  thaw  in  France,  save  thtt  the  journal  is 
but  there  ii  an  additional  piovision  that  the 
be  kept  in  hwiuf  books  with  the  pigeg  numbere 


Theii 


lUyse 


leaf  ledgen  o[  doubtful 
up  every  year;    but  i 
difficult  to  I 


Egalily. 


,     InBelgiun 


day  10  day,  which  (with  the  balance  hoc 
■  prescribed  officer.  All  letters  and  1 
COfnes  of  all  such  sent,  must  be  prescrt 
Cominercial  Code  of  Spaia  requires  an  in 
letter  book  and  invoice  book  to  be  kept; 
prescribes  the  use  o[  a  balance  bpok,  jo 
ktlerbook.  The  law  of  Holland  requir 
books  in  wUch  are  correctly  rrcorded  tl 


toilet 


le  law  requite!  every 
s  transactions  liom 
must  be  inilUlIed  by 
grams  received,  and 
for  ten  yean.  The 
itory,  ioumal,  ledger, 
'bile  that  of  Portugal 
lal,  ledger  apd  copy- 


ing charged  on  the 
ivisions  as  to  book- 
Ji  the  United  States 
1  suMily  the  govem- 
which  are  published 
tes  certain  dakies  of 
to  ttn  official  audit. 


neral 


Dted  ic 


n  purely  e< 


atific  study  of  book- 


foe  the  preparation  of  an  ai 
Rumania  maka  the  employment  of  Journa 
ledger  compulsory,  a  tmall  lai  per  page  I 
(WO  first  named.  There  are  no  special  p 
keeping  contained  in  the  Russian  law,  nor 
law,  but  in  Russia  pulilic  companies  have 
menl  with  copies  of  their  annual  accounts 
in  a  state  newspaper,  and  in  the  Uniled  Si 
companies  have  to  submit  their  account! 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  staled  that  at 
employment  of  raid  and  loose-leaf  ledger  sj 
in  the  United  Sutes  than  in  Great  Britam. 
Apart  fiom  the  ( 

-.     ..       keepuig  01 

'  es  those  in  the  United  States ' 
the  first  to  include  accounting  as  part  of  their  cuniculumi 
while  in  Great  Briiaia  the  London  School  of  Economics  (uni- 
versity of  London),  the  univenily  of  Birmingbam,  and  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester  have,  so  far,  alone  treated 
the  subject  seilously  and  upon  adequate  lines.  Quite  reantly 
Japan  hai  been  making  a  movement  in  the  same  direction,  and 
other  countries  will  doubtless  follow  suit.  In  England  there  have 
lor  a  number  of  years  past  been  various  bodies— such  for  In. 
stance  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  London  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
and  Owens  College,  Manchestei — which  hold  euminations  in 
book-keeping  and  gi»nt  diplomas  to  successful  candidate!, 
whUe  most  oC  the  polytechnica  and  technical  schools  give  in- 
itmctioa  in  book-keepiDg;   these  latter,  however,  for  the  moat 


Intended  to  indicate  ownership  in  Individual  volumes,  is  neariy 
as  i^d  as  the  printed  book  itself.  It  bears  very  much  the  tame 
relation  to  the  hand-painted  armorial  or  otherwise  tymbolical 
personal  device  found  in  medieval  manuicripts  that  the  primed 
page  docs  to  the  scribe's  work.  The  earlicit  known  examples 
of  book-plates  are  German.  According  to  Friediich  Wamecke, 
ti  Beilin  (one  of  the  best  autboritia  on  the  subject),  the  oldest 


FlQ.  I.— Gifl-olate  ol  HiUebrand  Brandenburc  al  Biberach 
lo  the  Msniiiery  of  Buihein  (c.  14S0}. 
presented  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Buiheim  by  Brotker 
Hildcbnnd  Brandenburg  of  Biberach,  about  the  yeai  14&1- 
Ihe  date  being  fijed  by  that  of  the  recorded  gift.  Tlje  woodcnl, 
in  imitation  ol  similar  devices  in  old  MSS..  is  hand-painted.  Ii 
France  the  most  ancient  exJibris  as-yet  discovered  is  that  ol  one 
Jean  Bertaud  de  la  Tour-Blutcbe,  the  date  of  which  is  iji«i 


y^'Bacm  e^ues  auratus  O"  magnt 
fi^aAngluuCf^Uishbrumbuncbi. 
otiathecaeCantabrigJtcamt. 

Fig.  3.— Book-plate  ti  Sir  Nichdai  Bacon  (ilightly  ndoced}. 
d  in  England  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a  gift -plate  foi  ths 


booki  he  presented  l< 


nity  oi  Cambridge  (6|.  1 
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oloKjcIinWilliuiu,  16)9. 

A  ikttcb  of  the  huiory  of  d 
■cft  of  lyEoboLiaJ  uid  dKontivc  an,  or  as  an  access 
ludiDf  of  booka,  mual  obvioualy  begin  iji  Gerauny 
btciiaE  Ihe  caclist    eiampla  luown  are   Gcrmui, 
beau*  Ihey  ut  (ouod  in  gnal  numbers  long  before  I 
qiRid  10  oUkt  ctniatiis,  ind  ace  often  of  Ibe  bighi 
iUErQi.    Albrecbt  DUnriiknawntahaveactuallyei 
las  III  pbtea  (some  of  very  iiopartaiit  tiu)  betweei 
i$ia  (6^  j),  and  to  have  suppEied  deaisDS  for  tnany  otnen 
Snrnl  notable  plats  an  ucribcd  10  Lucas  Cianach  and  Ic 
HiaHcdbcin.  and  10  tfaal  bevy  o(  so-catled  Little  Muten.  ihi 


ii  Lbe  plain  pcinted  label 
-plate,  either  ai  a  minor 


iijojand 


Spmekr.byAI 


Fk.  3.— Book-pUu  of  Laanii 


BetuH.  Virsil  Solo,  Mailhiai  Zundt,  jo 
CmiHaptcbniaoa  and  others.  IbeinSui 
imotB  the  decorairv*  tlyles  of  Cfrmanj 
Hbmpint  centuries  dam  to  the  present 


og  CDunlrio;  but  siace  it  was  undoubtedly  fron: 
bat  iras  spread  tbe  fashion  of  orninicniBl  book-plate 
pouosion.  the  history  of  German  rx-iibris  remains  01 
n(  one  of  high  interest  to  all  those  who  arc  curious  ir 


ImnHB  habit  of  stamping  Ibe  cover  with  a  petjonal  di 
hid  bEm  in  siKh  general  favour  wilh  book-owners  as  to  n 
i^ital  Ubel)  superfluous.  From  the  middle  of  ihe  cen 
h»»nw.  the  aJiirii  proper  became  quite  naiuralired;  eian 
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.     Id  all  it: 


some.    It  mtLf  be  here  poinRd  out  that  the  a 

used  B*  1  subsuntive,  which  is  ni 

book-plate  everywhere  on  the  coatineni,  tound  its  origin  ui 
Fnnce.    The  words  only  occur  in  the  pcnonal  tokens  of  oibet 
nationalities  long  after  they  had  become  a  recognized  insctiptioa 
on  French  Labels. 
In  many  ways  the  consideration  of  the  English  book-plate, 

Victorian  period,  is  pecuUa^y  in 

reflects  with  great  fidelity  the  prevailing  taste  in  decorative  art 
at  diflecem  epochs.  0[  En^i^  eiamples,  none  thus  far  leems 
to  have  been  discovered  of  older  date  than  the  gift-plate  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon;  for  the  celebrated,  goigeoua,  hand-painted 
armoiJHl  device  attached  to  a  f  oUo  that  once  belonged  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  now  reposes  la  the  King's  library,  British  Museum, 
does  not  come  under  the  head  of  book-plate  in  ill  modem  sense. 
The  nest  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresbam,  dated  ijSs.  Until  the 
tast  quarter  of  the  17th  century  the  number  of  autbeplic  English 
plates  is  very  limited-  Their  composition  is  always  remarkably 
simple,  and  displays  nothing  of  the  German  elabonleness.  They 
art  u  a  rule  very  plainly  amorial,  and  the  dcconlion  is  usually 
limited  to  ■  synunetrical  uraogemeiit  of  mantling,  with  an  occa- 
sional display  of  palms  or  wretlhi.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
however,  a  book-plxie  seems  to  have  suddenly  become  an  estab- 
lished accessory  to  most  well-ordered  libraries.  Book-plates  of 
tbU  period  ofler  very  distinctive  characteristics.  In  Ihe  sim- 
plicity of  their  hersldic  arrangements  they  recall  those  of  Ihi 
picviouaage;  but  theirphysiognomy  is  totally  diflerent.  In  the 
first  place,  tbey  invariably  display  the  tincture  lines  and  dots, 
after  the  method  originally  devised  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
by  Petra  Saneta,  the  author  of  reirecoe  GenlUUlat,  which  by  this 
time  had  became  adopted  throughout  Europe-  In  the  second, 
the  msnittng  assumes  a  much  more  elaborate  appearance— one 
that  inesistibly  recalls  that  of  the  periwig  of  ibe  period-- 
surrounding  the  face  d(  the  shield.  This  style  was  undoubtedly 
imported  from  France,  but  It  usumed  a  character  of  its  own  in 
England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  (henceforth  until  the  dawn  of 
the  Fiench  Revolution,  English  modes  of  decoration  in  book- 
pbtes,  as  in  mosl  other  chattels,  follow  at  some  years'  distance 
Ihe  ruling  French  taste-  The  main  characteristics  of  the  style 
which  prevailed  during  the  Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian 
periods  are^— oroamentaj  frames  suggestive  of  carved  oak,  a 
frequent  use  of  fish-scala,  trellis  or  diapered  patterns,  for  the 
decoration  of  plain  suifaces;  and,  in  the  annotial  display,  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  impoctince  of  Ihe  mamling.  The  inlio- 
duclion  of  the  scallop^ell  as  an  almost  constant  element  of 
omamentation  gives  already  a  foretaste  of  the  Rixaillt-Ctjtille, 
the  so-called  Chippendale  fashionsof  Ihe  next  reign.  As  a  matter 
of  tact,  during  the  middle  third  of  the  century  this  rococo  style 
(of  which  the  Convers  plate  (fig.  4?  ^ves  a  tolerably  typical 
sample)  aSects  the  book-plate  as  universally  as  all  olher  decora- 
tive objects.  Its  chief  element  is  a  fanciful  amngement  of 
scroll  and  shell  .work  with  curveting  acanihus-like  sprays— an 
arrangement  which  in  the  eiamples  of  the  best  period  is  generally 


[  flat  surfoci 


poiili 


studiously  avoided;  the  helmet  and  lis 
ig  tends  to  disappear,  and  is  replaced  by  tbe 
t.  The  earlier  examples  of  this  manner  are 
I  and  smple.  Later,  however,  the  com- 
^xceedingly    light    and   comphcsled;  every 


s,  froi 


llowere 


0  Chini 


Inltoduced,  frot .  „      , 

pagodas.  During  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s  reign  there 
a  return  to  greater  sobriety  of  omameDUiIon,  and  a  style  more 
truly  national,  which  tnay  be  called  Ike  urn  ilylc,  makes  its 
look-plaEes  of  this  period  have  invariably  a 
hich  at  once  recalls  the  decorative  manner  made 
hitects  and  de»gners  such  as  Chambers,  the 
Wedgwood.  Kepplewhile  and  Shenlun.  The 
plain  spide-Iike  outline,  msnileally  based  upon 
ido-dassic  urn  then  ao  much  lo  the  forr.     The 
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onuninital  uassories  4K  lynumtric*!  pUnu  uiil  qmyt, 
wrUIu  ud  [ibiodi.  The  uxhitectunl  bo»  U  alio  an  im- 
ponut  fidoi.  Id  muy  phta,  indeed,  tbe  ihiEld  of  umi  Ukct 
quite  a  lubsidiory  potition  by  the  Bide  of  the  piedomln 
aicbiiectunl  um.     Fnni  thebegiiiajngof  theiQthccDlury, 


Of  tUi  kind  Ibe  Ixat-deGned  Enclish  team  ntr  be  recalled: 

On  libraty  inUriBi — >  term  which  eipUiru  itteU — tad  itah-pila, 
emaplified  by  the  i^-liiri)  (fig,  6)  ol  W.  Hewer,  Sunud 
Pepyi'i  lecreUry.  We  have  il>o  many  fairail-flalet,  of  which, 
ptrbapi,  Ihe  molt  nouble  ue  Ibose  of  Samuel  Pepyi  biD«elf 
and  of  John  Cibbi,  tbe  >Rhilect;  alkitna,  nich  at  woe  en- 
graved by  Hoguth,  Bartoloui,  John  IHoe  and  George  VctiDe ; 
landoBft-flala,  by  irood  engraven  ol  Ibe  Bewick  Kbool  (tee 
Plate),  &c.  In  tniBt  of  Ihcte  the  irmoiitl  element  [days  bol  i 
seconduy  part. 

The  value  attached  to  book-platn,  Dlhowiie  Iban  ai  an  object 
of  purely  pcnonal  interest,  b  comparatively  modenL  Tbciliidy 
of  and  the  taste  for  cotlccting  these  private  tokens  of  book- 
owoeiship  hardly  date  farther  back  than  the  year  1S7J.  lilt 
finf  real  impetus  was  given  by  the  appearaoce  of  llie  Guide  tr 
tiu  Study  ej  Booi-PlaUi,  by  Lard  de  Tabley  (then  the  Hod. 
Leicester  Warren)  in  iSSo.  This  woriij  highly  inLerc^n^  fron 
many  point*  of  view,  esiabliebed  what  ii  now  accepted  aa  ibc 
general  daui£ca(ion  of  Myla:  larly  amatial  (ij.  previoui  la 
Besloration,  eiempUGed  by  the  NichoUa  Bacon  plaie) ;  JacaUaa, 
a  lomewhat  miileadisg  term,  but  diitinclly  undnitaad  to  indude 


Fio,  4.— fiook-plBK 


P.  A.  Cosven,  1763. 


comparaiively  recent  daya,  no  q>edal  ityle  of  deconUon  le 
(o  have  eaublishcd  itself.  The  immense  majority  of  eiam. 
display  a  plain  shield  af  arms  with  molta  on  a  scroll  below,  and 
crest  on  a  fillet  above.  Of  late  years,  liowever,  a  rapid  Impetua 
appears  to  have  been  ^ven  lo  Ihe  designing  of  a-littii;  a  new 
era.  in  fact,  has  begun  for  Ihe  book-plate,  one  of  great  inlereat. 
TIk  main  stylea  of  decoration  (uid  iheie,  other  daU  bdas 


n  styles  of  componiion.wei 


Flc  ^— Book-pbte  of  WlUam  Hewer.  I«M, 
the  heavy  decontive  manner  of  the  ResloratioB,  Queen  Anne 
and  early  Georgian  days  (the  Lansanor  pLate,  fig.  s,  a  typically 
Jacobean);  Ckitpaidaie  (the  style  above  de&ctibed  at  racaa, 
bly  well  represeoted  by  the  French  plate  of  Coovera); 
I  afid  ri^tm,  belonging  to  the  period  described  as  tlial  cf 
■a,  ftc.  Since  then  the  liLeraLure  on  the  subject  has  pown 
considerably.  Sodetica  of  calieciors  have  been  loanded.  6nt 
io  Englind,  Iben  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  tbe  United 
States,  most  of  them  issuing  a  journal  ot  archiva: 
Tlu  Jnnal  cf  Iht  Ei4Hrii  Secidy  (London),  the  Artiaa 
it  la  lociUl  franfaisi  it  ctUalimnairs  d'a-lUris  (Puis), 
both  of  these  monthlia;  the  Ex-Iitrti  Ztilulnfl  (Berlin),  a 
quarterly. 

Much  has  l>een  wrilten  for  and  againit  book-plate  coOcctinc. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  more  enthusiastic  a-libritU  (Iv 
such  a  word  fias  actually  been  coined)  have  made  tbe  some- 
whit  ridiculous  claim  of  science  lor  "  ei.Iibrismc,"  Ibe  billee 

bibliophile  upon  the  vandalism  Of  removing  book-plales 
from  old  books  has  at  times  been  rather  eitravagaat.  Book- 
are  undoubtedly  very  of  ten  of  bi^  interest  (andaf  a  vahie 
far  greater  than  the  odd  volume  b  which  they  tie  found 
),  either  as  qiedmeiu  of  bygone  decoalive  faibiou  oc  ■■ 
al  relics. of  well-kmwa  peraonagea.  . Then  out  ba  BO 
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'f^'*'*.  for  iDituce,  that  engnvia^  or  doism  by  ututs 
Kbu  Holbdn  ind  DOruiDil  the  Ullle  Mutcraof  Gtnuny, 
br  Onriti  Eiscn,  Hubril  FnncDii  BouiEuignon,  JU  Gravelot, 
D.  N.  Oudoinecki  de  Simon  Gribdln;  by  W.  Muilull,  W. 
Fiitborac,  David  Loggan,  Sii  Rabert  Stimnge,  Fnocaco 
Piiucsi;  iy  Hogulli,  Ctpriui,  Baitoloizi,  John  Kcysc  Sherwin, 
WiUiui  UoBblw,  Hewitt  oi  Bewi(±  ind  hit  imiliton;  or, 
U  aoK  tg  modem  limci,  that  the  ooaiional  eampla  tnccd 
ID  lit  handicnfl  of  Thomu  Stolhird,  Tluckeiiy,  Mitli^ 
Uidat,  Bd  Scoit,  T.  G.  Jiction,  Waller  Crtne,  CiidKOtt, 
iacf  Uiib,  Edwin  Abbey,  Eate  fircecaway,  Goidan  Browne, 
Bobsl  Railton.  Aubrey  Bcaidsley,  AUred  Panoni.  D.  Y. 
Cuamra.  FauJ  Aviil— are  worth  collecting. 

Uuil  Ibc  advent  a[  the  new  taste  the  deviling  of  book^platei 
ni  ilnuM  mvuiably  left  to  the  loutine  ikiU  of  the  heraldic 
ailifoa.  Of  late  yean  the  ccmpoaition  of  peisonal  book- 
litat  hai  bccvme  lecogniied  ai  a  minor  branch  of  a  highciart, 
iDdtliac  hu  come  into  fajhian  an  enlireiy  new  diu  of  dttigns 
vUch,  lor  ail  thtir  wonderful  variety,  bear  ai  unmiitakable  ■ 
(bnner  ai  that  of  the  moit  debnite  iLylei  of  bygone  diyi. 
Broadly  qxakiog,  it  may  be  said  that  the  purely  heraldic  element 
uidi  lo  become  subsidiary  and  the  allegoriuil  or  lymbolic  to 
iBcn  iitdf  men  itnngly.  Among  modem  English  aniiti  who 
tivt  Duee  qwcially  paid  attention  lo  the  devising  of  book-plAta, 
ud  blve  [mduced  adminble  designs,  may  be  mentioned  C.  W. 
SbcAini,  G.  W.  Eve.  Robert  Anning  Bell,  ].  D,  Batten,  Erat 
Hutim,  J.  Forbes  Niion,  Charles  Ricketls,  John  Vinycomb, 
John  Lti|hlon  and  Warritigtoa  Hogg.  The  development  in 
aaaa  dinciioni  of  process  work,  by  fadlitating  and  cheip- 
uini  tki  rcptadnction  of  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs,  has 
SD  dmbt  helped  much  to  popularize  the  book-plate — a  thing 
Yhiih  'm  older  days  was  almost  invariably  restricted  to  ancestral 

saJDrilj  of  modem  plates  are  reproduced  by  process.  Thoc 
ue,  howeKT,  a  few  arliiU  left  who  devote  10  book-pbts  their 
im  with  the  gnver.  Some  of  the  work  they  prcduce  challenges 
Bivanon  with  the  finest  productions  of  bygone  ecgnven. 
Of  iheie  the  best-known  are  C.  W.  Sbetfaora  (see  Ptete)  and  G.  W. 
En  in  EnglaBd,  and  In  America  J.  W.  Spenceley  of  Beaton, 
Um,  K.  W.  F.  Hop«an  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  E.  D.  French 
Hi  Srw  York  City  (see  Plate). 
AunoKETraa. —  ^ 


le  dais  Aiachnida.  Occuning  Itl 
•1  tenpHite  and  Uopicsl  (suntiie*,  book-tcorpioni  live  for  the 
■xH  part  mder  itonet,  bCDeath  the  bark  af  trees  or  in  vegetable 
deoila.  A  few  spedo,  bowever,  like  the  common  British  fomis 
CUijir  nmatiia  sad  CUruKum  musunm.  frequent  human 
^■cUiap  and  are  found  in  books,  old  chests,  furniture,  &c.; 
«bo)  like  Caitfpms  lilUnlii  and  aUied  species  may  be  found 
asderHfes  or  pieces  of  coral  between  tide-miiks;  while  Dlhen, 
•kick  in  for  the  most  part  blind,  live  pemiancnlly  in  dtrk  cava. 
Tkcir  food  amsisti  of  minute  insects  or  niitea.  It  is  possibly 
Iv  Ike  pnrpoie  of  feediii|  on  parasitic  mitei  that  book^coipions 
l°dp  ihetMdvia  bCDCath  the  wiDg-cases  of  large  tropical  beedes; 
Dd  the  lame  ekplwMtion,  in  default  of  a  better,  may  be  eitended 
u  thai  weli.knowD  and  oft-recorded  habit  of  selling  hold  of  tlie 
^  ef  hcne-fliei  or  other  two-winged  iruecta.  For  safety 
darmi  hibanatioQ  arul  moulting,  book-scorpioni  spin  a  small 
■Ckoica]  cocoon.  They  are  oviparous;  and  the  eggs  after  being 
hid  are  cmied  about  by  the  mother,  attached  lo  the  lower 
■■ba  <<  her  body,  the  young  remaining  with  their  ptient  until 


they  have  acqulied  theii  dcGnllc  tOim  lad  in  able  lo  «hitt  fat 
themtelvs.  (R.  I.  P.) 

BOOKSILLWO.  The  bade  in  book*  [•  of  a  very  andent 
date.  The  early  poets  and  oraton  redted  their  eSutioai  in 
public  to  induce  their  hearen  to  possess  written  oopies  of  their 
poems  or  orations.  Frequently  they  were  taken  down  tha  toa, 
and  traucripu  sold  to  such  as  were  wealthy  enough  to  purchaao. 
lo  the  book  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  i)  represented  as  dictating  to 
Bamch  the  scribe,  who,  when  questioned,  described  the  niode 
in  which  his  book  was  written.  Thete  scribes  were,  in  fact, 
the  eariiest  booksellers,  and  supplied  copies  as  Ihey  were  de- 
library;  and  Plato  is  recorded  to  have  paid  the  Urge  sum  of 
one  hundred  minae  for  three  small  treatises  of  PhiloUus  the 
Pyttagarean.  When  the  Aleuadrian  library  was  founded  about 
joo  B.C.,  various  cipedienis  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  books,  and  this  appears  to  have  stimulated  the 
energies  of  the  Athenian  bookseilers,  wbo  were  termed  ^^Xlisr 
xanjXoi.  In  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  it  became 
the  fashion  to  have  a  library  as  part  of  the  household  furniture; 
and  the  booksellers,  librarii  (Cic  D.  Ltt-  >a.  »}  or  hiUiiipiiai 
(Martisl  iv.  ;i,  aiii.  3),  carrjeit  on  a  fiourishmg  trade,  Theii 
■hop)  [labtnvs  librarii,  Cicero,  FhS.  ii.  9)  were  chiefly  In  the 
Argileiura,  and  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius.  On  the  door,  or  on 
the  side  posts,  was  a  list  of  the  books  on  sale;  and  Martial 
(i.  itS),  who  mentions  this  also,  says  that  >  copy  of  his  First 
Book  of  Epigrams  might  be  purchased  for  Sve  denariL  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  great  booksellers  were  the  Sosii,  According* 
to  Jostiniao  [ii.  r.  31),  a  hiw  was  passed  securing  to  the  scribes 
the  property  in  the  materials  used;  and  in  this  may, perhaps, 
be  traced  the  first  germ  of  the  modem  law  of  ci^yright. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  naturally  created  a  great  demand 
for  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  sacred  books,  and  later  on 

use.  Benedict  Biscop,  the  founder  of  the  abbey  at  Wearmouth 
ia  England,  brought  home  with  him  from  France  (67r}  a  whole 
cargo  of  books,  part  of  %hich  he  had  "  bought,*'  but  from  whom 
is  not  mentioned.    Passing  by  the  iotennediate  ages  we  find  that 

(jbicyBiuni),  who  sold  copies  of  the  books  Ihm  ia  use — the 
A  B  C,  the  Fatemoster,  Creed,  Ave  Maria  and  other  MS.  copies 
of  prayers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul's,  London,— >vere, 
in  J403,  formed  into  a  gild.  Some  of  these  "  stacyoneres  "  had 
stalls  or  stations  built  against  the  very  walls  of  the  cathedral 
itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  older  continental  dlies.  In  Henry  Anstey's  ifimiiiAiM 
^ctufefHifo,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "  sworn  "  university  bookseller 
or  stationer,  John  More  ot  Oxford,  who  apparenLjy  hrjt  supphed 
pupils  with  their  books,  and  then  acted  the  pan  of  a  pi  wnbnket. 
Ansteysays(p.  77),  "The  fact  is  that  they  (the  students)  mostly 
could  D0(  afford  to  buy  books,  and  had  they  been  able,  would 
not  have  found  the  advantage  so  considerable  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  instruction  given  being  almost  wholly  oraL  lie 
chief  source  of  supplying  books  was  by  purchase  from  the 
university  sworn  stationers,  who  bad  to  •  great  extent  a  mono- 
poly. Of  such  books  there  were  plainly  very  large  numbers 
constantly  changiDg  hands."  Besides  the  sworn  ststioners 
there  were  many  booksellers  in  Oitord  whowete  not  swom;  for 
one  of  the  suiules,  passed  in  the  year  t37j,  expressly  recites  that, 
lo  consequence  of  their  presence,  "  books  of  great  value  are  sold 
and  carried  away  from  Oilonj,  the  owners  of  them  are  cheated, 
and  the  iwom  sUtioners  are  deprived  of  their  lawful  business." 
It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that  no  bookseller  except  two  swora 
stationers  or  their  deputies,  should  sell  any  book  being  either 
his  own  property  or  that  of  another,  exceeding  hall  a  mark  in 
value,  under  a  pain  of  imprisonment,  or,  if  the  oSence  was 
tepeated,  of  abjuring  his  trade  within  the  university. 

"  The  trade  in  bookselling  seems,"  says  Hallam,  "to  hive  been 
established  at  Paris  and  Bologna  in  the  isth  century;  the 
lawyers  and  universities  called  it  into  life.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  it  existed  in  what  we  properly  call  the  dark  ages.    Peter  of 
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Blois  mentions  a  book,  which  he  had  bought  of  a  public  dealer 
(a  quodam  publico  mangone  librorum);  but  we  do  not  find  many 
distinct  accounts  of  them- till  the  next  age.  Tlieae  dealers  were 
denominated  siatumarii,  perhaps  from  the  open  staUs  at  which 
they  carried  on  their  business,  thou^  sUUio  is  a  general  word 
for  a  shop  in  low  Latin.  Tliey  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold 
books  upon  commission,  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly, 
dbtinguished  from  the  librarii,  a  word  which,  having  originally 
been  confiiwd  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards  applied 
to  tho9e  who  traded  in  them.  Tliey  sold  parchment  and  other 
materUls  of  writing,  which  have  retained  the  name  of  stationery, 
and  they  naturally  exerdsed  the  kindred  occupations  of  bind- 
ing and  decorating.  They  probably  employed  transcribers;  we 
find  at  least  that  there  was  a  professk>n  of  copyists  in  the 
universities  and  in  large  cities." 

The  modem  system  of  bookselling  dates  from  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  printing.  The  earliest  printers  were  also  editora 
and  booksellers;  but  being  unable  to  sell  every  copy  of  the  works 
they  printed,  they  had  agents  at  most  of  the  seats  of  learning. 
Antony  Koburger,  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
Nuremberg  in  1470,  althou^  a  printer,  was  more  of  a  bookseller; 
for,  besides  his  own  sixteen  shops,  we  are  informed  by  his  bio- 
graphers that  he  had  agents  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  every 
city  of  Christendom.  Wynkyn  dc  Worde,  who  succeeded  to 
Caxton's  press  in  Westminster,  had  a  shop  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  religious  dissensions  of  the  continent,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion in  En^and  under  Henry  Vm.  and  Edward  VI.,  created  a 
great  demand  for  books;  but  in  England  neither  Tudor  nor 
Stuart  could  tolerate  a  free  press,  and  various  efforts  were  made 
to  curb  it.  The  first  patent  for  the  ofiice  of  king's  printer  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Berthelet  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1529,  but  only 
such  books  as  were  first  licensed  were  to  be  printed.  At  that 
time  even  the  purchase  or  possession  of  an  unlicensed  book  was 
a  punishable  offence.  In  1556  the  Company  of  Statioxiers  was 
incorporated,  and  very  extensive  powers  were  granted  in  order 
that  obnoxious  books  might  be  repressed.  In  the  following 
reigns  the  Star  Chamber  exercised  a  pretty  effectual  censorship; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  such  was  the  demand  for  books 
of  a  polemical  nature,  that  many  were  printed  abroad  and 
surreptitu>usly  introduced  into  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  inter- 
fered but  litUt  with  books  except  when  they  emanated  from 
Roman  Catholics,  or  touched  upon  her  royal  prerogatives;  aiid 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  and  during  that  of  her  pedantic 
successor,  James,  bookselling  flourished.  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  no  friend  to  booksellers,  introduced  many  arbitrary  restric- 
tk>ns;  but  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  removed  during  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  So  much  had  bookselling  increased  during 
the  Protectorate  that,  in  1658,  was  published  A  Catalogue  of  the 
most  Vendible  Books  in  England,digested  under  the  heads  of  Divinity, 
History,  Physic,  brc,  with  School  Books,  Hebrew,  Creek  and  Latin, 
and  an  Introduction,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  W.  London.  A  bad 
time  immediately  followed.  Tlie  Restoration  also  restored  the 
oflSce  of  Licenser  of  the  Press,  which  continued  till  1 694. 

In  the  first  English  Copyright  Act  ( 1 709) ,  which  specially  relates 
to  booksellers,  it  is  enacted  that,  if  any  person  shall  think  the 
published  price  of  a  book  unreasonaUy  high,  he  may  thereupon 
make  complaint  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  and  to  certain 
other  persons  named,  who  shall  thereupon  examine  into  his 
complaint,  and  if  well  founded  reduce  the  price;  and  any 
bookseller  charging  more  than  the  price  so  fixed  shall  be  fined 
£s  for  every  copy  sold.  Apparently  this  enactment  remained  a 
dead  letter. 

For  later  times  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  gradual  distinction 
between  booksdlers,  whose  trade  consists  In  selling  books,  either 
by  retail  or  wholesale,  and  publishers,  whose  business  involves 
the  production  of  the  books  from  the  author's  manuscripU,  and 
who  are  the  intermediaries  between  author  and  bookseller,  just 
as  the  booksellers  (in  the  restricted  sense)  are  intermediaries 
between  the  author  and  publisher  and  the  public.  The  article 
on  PuBUSHiNO  (q.v.)  deals  more  particularly  with  this  second 
class,  who.  thou^  originally  booksellers,  gradually  took  a  higher 


rank  in  the  book-trade,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  history 
of  literature  has  often  been  very  great.  Tlie  convenience  of  thk 
distinction  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  either  that  a  publisher 
is  also  a  wholesale  booksdler,  or  that  a  still  more  recent  devebp- 
ment  in  puUishing  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  direct  sale  in  1903. 
by  the  London  Times,  of  the  supplementary  volumes  to  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  which  were  also  **  pub- 
lished "  by  The  Times)  started  a  reaction  to  some  extent  in  the 
way  of  amalgamating  the  two  functions.  The  scheme  of  The 
Times  Book.  Qub  (started  in  1905)  was,  again,  a  comfaiaation 
of  a  subscription  library  with  the  business  of  bookselling  (see 
Newspapebs);  and  it  brought  the  organization  of  a  newspaper, 
with  all  its  means  of  achieving  publicity,  into  the  work  of  pushing 
the  sale  of  books,  in  a  way  which'  practically  introduced  a  new 
factor  into  the  bookselling  business. 

During  the  19th  century  it  remains  the  fact  that  the  dtstinctioa 
between  publisher  and  bookseller^— literary  promoter  and  shc^ 
keeper — ^became  fundamental.  The  booksellers,  as  sxich,  were 
engaged  either  in  wholesale  bookselling,  or  in  the  retail,  the  old  or 
second-hand,  and  the  periodical  trades. 

Coming  between  the  publisher  and  the  retail  bookseller  ta  the 
important  distributing  agency  of  the  wholesale  boohseUtr.  It  is  to 
him  that  the  retailer  looks  for  his  miacellaaeous  tuppUea,  as  it  is 
limply  impossible  for  him  to  stock  one-half  of  the  books  published. 
In  Paternoster  Row,  London,  which  has  for  over  a  hundred  years 
been  the  centre  of  this  tndustrv,  may  be  seen  the  collectors  from  the 
shops  of  the  retail  booksellers,  busily  en^gcd  in  obtaining  tl|e  books 
ordered  by  the  book-buying  public.  1 1  is  also  through  these  agencies 
that  the  country  bookseller  obtains  his  miscellaneous  supplies.  At 
the  leading  house  in  thb  department  of  bookselling  almost  any  book 
can  be  found,  or  information  obtained  concerning  it.  At  one  of  these 
establbhments  over  1.000,000  books  are  constantly  kept  in  stock. 
It  is  here  that  the  publisher  calls  first  on  showing  or  "  subscribing  " 
a  new  book,  a  critical  process,  for  by  the  number  thus  subscribed 
the  fate  of  a  book  is  sometimes  determined. 

What  ma^r  be  termed  the  third  partner  in  publishing  and  its 
ramification  is  the  retail  bookseller:  and  to  protect  his  interests  there 
was  established  in  189^)  a  London  booksellers*  society,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  restriction  of  discounts  to  35  %,  and  also  to  arrange 
prices  generally  and  control  all  details  connected  with  the  ttvde. 
The  society  a  few  years  afterwards  widened  its  field  of  operations  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  desii^nation 
then  became  "  The  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  trade  inold  or  (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  second-hand  books 
is  in  a  sense,  no  doubt,  a  higher  class  of  business,  requirin|{  a  know- 
ledge of  bibliography,  while  the  transactions  are  with  individual 
books  rather  than  with  numbers  of  copies.  Occasionally  dealers  in 
this  class  of  books  replenish  their  stocks  by  purchasing  remainders 
of  books,  which,  having  ceased  from  one  cause  or  another  to  sell  with 
the  publisher,  they  oner  to  the  public  as  bargains.  The  periodkal 
trade  grew  up  dunng  the  19th  century,  and  was  in  its  infamy  when 
the  Penny  Magaxine,  Chambers's  Journal,  and  umilar  publications 
first  appeared.  The  ffrowth  of  this  important  part  of  the  business 
was  greatly  promotea  by  the  abolition  of  the  newsfnper  stamp  and 
of  the  duty  upon  paper,  the  introduction  of  attractive  iUustcatioas, 
and  the  facilities  offered  for  purchasing  books  by  instalments. 

The  history  of  bookselling  in  America  has  a  special  interest. 
The  Spanish  settlements  drew  away  from  the  old  country  much 
of  its  enterprise  and  best  talent,  and  the  presses  of  Mexico 
and  other  cities  teemed  with  publications  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  but  many  others,  especially  linguistic  and  historical, 
were  also  published.  Bookselling  in  the  United  States  was  of  a 
somewhat  later  growth,  although  printing  was  introduced  into 
Boston  as  early  as  1676,  Philadelphia  in  1685,  and  New  York 
in  1693.  Franklin  had  served  to  make  the  trade  illustrious, 
yet  few  persons  were  engaged  in  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  19th  century.  Books  chiefly  for  scholars  and  libraries  wen 
imported  from  Europe;  but  after  the  second  war  printing- 
presses  multiplied  rapidly,  and  with  the  spread  of  xiewspapcrs 
and  education  there  also  arose  a  demand  for  books,  and  publishers 
set  to  work  to  secure  the  advantages  offered  by  the  wide  field 
of  Engli^  literature,  the  whole  of  which  they  had  the  liberty  of 
reaping  free  of  all  cost  beyond  that  of  production.  The  works  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  indeed  of  every 
author  of  note,  were  reprinted  without  the  smallest  payment  to 
author  or  proprietor.  Half  the  names  of  the  authors  in  the  so> 
called  "American"  catalogue  of  books  printed  between  1820 
and  1853  are  British.    By  this  means  the  works  of  the  best 
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latlkon  wete  brought  to  tlie  doon  of  all  duses  in  the  cheapest 
nnety  <d  fonoM.  In  consequence  of  the  Civil  War,  the  hi^ 
pace  of  labour,  and  the  xtstrictive  duties  laid  on  in  order  to 
protect  native  industry,  coupled  with  the  frequent  intercourse 
wit]i£ng|ind,agFeat  change  took  place,  and  American  publishers 
asd  booksdleis,  while  there  was  still  no  international  o^yright, 
made  fibenl  offers  for  early  sheets  of  new  publications.  Boston, 
New  Yoik  and  Philadelphia  still  retained  their  old  supremacy 
IS  bookselling  centres.  Meanwhile,  the  distinct  publishing  busi- 
ness also  grew,  till  gradually  the  conditions  of  business  became 
ayhnHsfffd  to  those  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  x6th  and  x7th  centuries  the  Low  Countries 
far  a  time  became  the  chief  centre  of  the  bookselling  world,  and 
nany  of  the  finest  fc^ot  and  quartos  in  our  libraries  bear  the 
aaoKs  of  Jansen,  Blauw  or  Plantin,  with  the  imprint  of  Amster- 
dam,  Utiecht,  Iidden  or  Antwerp,  while  the  Elzevirs  besides 
otkr  works  produced  their  charming  little  pocket  dattics.  The 
loiitbem  towns  of  Douai  and  St  Omer  at  the  same  time  furnished 
pokaical  works  in  English. 

Uader  Publishimg  are  noticed  various  further  developments  of 
this  subject.  *  Much  interesting  infonoation  on  the  history  of  the 
book  tnde  win  be  found  in  Charles  knisht's  Biorrapky  of  William 
Csxi9m,  and  in  the  same  author's  Shadows  ef  iJu  Old  Booksellers 
( i^.  See  also  Henry  Curwen,  History  of  Booksellers  (1873) ;  and 
Heiarich  Lempertc,  Btlder'HefU  Mur  CescUckte  des  Bicherkandels 
vCotogne,  1854). 

BOOU;  0B0R6B  (18x5-1864),  English  logician  and  mathe- 
matidan,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  on  the  2nd  of  November  18x5. 
His  father  was  a  tradesman  of  limited  means,  but  of  studious 
diaiacter  and  active  mind.  Being  especially  interested  in 
nathematkal  science,  the  father  gave  his  son  his  first  lessons; 
bot  the  extraordinary  mathematical  powers  of  George  Boole 
6d  not  msTiifMr  themselves  in  eariy  life.  At  first  his  favourite 
mbjectwasdassics.  Not  until  the  age  of  seventeen  did  he  attack 
the  k^ter  mathematics,  and  his  progress  was  much  retarded  by 
the  want  of  efficient  help.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
became  asststant-master  in  a  private  school  at  Doncaster,  and 
be  maintained  himself  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  one  grade  or  other 
ri  the  scholastic  profession.  Few  distinguished  men,  indeed, 
have  had  a  less  eventful  life.  Almost  the  only  changes  which 
caa  be  caOed  events  are  his  successful  establishment  of  a  school 
at  Uaooln,  its  removal  to  Waddington^  his  ^pointment  in 
ii$9  ss  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Queen's  College  at 
Cork,  and  htt  marriage  in  1855  to  Miss  Mary  Everest,  who,  as 
Hn  Boole,  afterwards  wrote  several  useful  educatioiud  works  on 
her  husband's  principles. 

To  the  public  Boole  was  known  only  as  the  author  of  numerous 
sbstnse  papers  on  mathematical  topics,  and  of  three  or  four 
distioct  publications  which  have  become  standard  works.  His 
ox&st  published  paper  was  one  upon  the  "  Theory  of  Analytical 
Thasf<»nutions,"  printed  in  the  Cambridge  MaUiemaHeal 
Jesmal  for  X839,  and  it  led  to  a  friendship  between  Boole  and* 
D.  F.  Gregory,  the  editor  of  the  journal,  which  lasted  until  the 
praaature  death  of  the  latter  in  1844.  A  long  list  of  Boole's 
tteaunrs  and  detached  papers,  both  on  logical  and  mathematical 
topics,  win  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Memoirs  pub- 
h^xd  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  supplementary  volume 
OQ  Dijerentiai  EqwUions,  edited  by  Isaac  Todhunter.  To  the 
Cembridge  Mathematical  Journal  and  its  successor,  the  Cambridge 
fiW  Diilin  Mathematical  Journal,  Boole  o>ntributed  in  adil 
t"caty-two  articles.  In  the  third  and  fourth  series  of  the  Philo^ 
i^pkkal  Magasine  will  be  found  sixteen  papers.  The  Royal 
Society  printed  six  important  memoirs  in  the  PhUosopkical 
TrtMsactions,  and  a  few  other  memoirs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcadhnie  de  St-Pitersbourg 
ior  1863  (niKler  the  name  G.  Boldt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  198-2x5),  and 
&  CreO^s  Journal.  To  these  lists  should  be  added  a  paper  on 
the  Bttthematical  basis  of  logic  published  in  the  Mechanic*! 
H^snue  for  1848.  The  works  of  Boole  are  thus  contained  in 
ib^  fifty  scattered  articles  and  a  few  separate  publications. 

(kJy  two  systematic  treatises  on  mathematical  subjects  were 
coBpleted  by  Boole .  during  his  lifetime.    The  well-known 


Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  appeared  in  1859,  and  was 
followed,  the  next  year,  by  a  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences,  designed  to  serve  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  work. 
These  treatises  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  important 
branches  of  mathematics  in  question,  and  Boole,  in  composing 
them,  seems  to  have  combined  elementary  eqx>silion  with  the 
profound  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  in  a 
maimer  hardly  admitting  of  Improvement  To  a  certain  extent 
these  works  embody  the  more  important  discoveries  of  thurir 
author.  In  the  x6th  and  17th  dhapters  of  the  Differential 
Equations  we  find,  for  instance,  a  ludd  account  of  the  general 
symbolic  method,  the  bold  and  skilful  employment  of  wldch  led 
to  Boole's  chief  discoveries,  and  of  a  general  method  in  analysis, 
originally  described  in  his  famous  memoir  printed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transattions  for  1 844.  Bode  wasone  of  the  moat  exxiinent 
of  those  who  perceived  that  the  symbols  of  operation  could  be 
separated  from  those  of  quantity  and  treated  as  distinct  objects 
of  calculation.  His  principal  characteristic  was  perfect  con- 
fideiKre  in  any  result  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  symbols  in 
accordance  with  their  primary  laws  and  conditions,  and  an 
almost  unrivalled  skill  and  power  in  tracing  out  these  results. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Boole  was  constantly 
engaged  in  extending  his  researches  with  the  object  of  producing 
a  second  edition  of  his  Differential  Equations  much  more  complete 
than  the  first  edition;  and  part  of  his  last  vacation  was  spent  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Museum. 
But  this  new  edition  was  never  completed.  Even  the  manu- 
scripts left  atvhis  death  were  so  incomplete  that  Todhunter, 
into  whose  hands  they  were  put,  found  it  impossible  to  use  them 
in  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  ci  the  ori^nal  treatise, 
and  wisely  printed  them,  in  X865,  in  a  supplementary  volume. 

With  the  exception  of  Augustus  de  Morgan,  Boole  was  probably 
the  first  English  mathematician  since  the  time  of  John  WaUis 
who  had  also  written  upon  logic.  His  novel  views  of  logical 
method  were  due  to  the  same  profound  confidence  in  symbolic 
reasoning  to  which  he  had  successfully  trusted  in  mathematical 
investigation.  Speculations  concerning  a  calculus  of  reasoning 
had  at  different  times  occupied  Boole's  thoughts,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  1847  that  he  put  his  ideas  into  the  pamphlet 
cahtd  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic.  Boole  afterwards  regarded 
this  as  a  hasty  and  imperfect  exposition  of  his  logical  system, 
and  he  desired  that  his  much  larger  work,  An  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  on  which  are  founded  the  Mathematical  Theories 
of  Logic  and  Probabilities  (1854),  should  alone  be  considered  as 
containing  a  mature  statement  of  his  views.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  charm  of  originality  about  his  earlier  logical  work 
which  no  competent  reader  can  fail  to  appreciate.  He  did  not 
regard  logic  as  a  branch  of  mathematics,  as  the  title  of  his  earlier 
pamphlet  might  be  taken  to  imply,  but  he  pointed  out  such  a 
deep  analogy  between  the  s3rmbols  of  algebra  and  those  which 
can  be  made,  in  his  opinion,  to  represent  logical  forms  and 
syllogisms,  that  we  can  hardly  help  saying  that  logic  is  mathe- 
matics restricted  to  the  two  qtiantities,  o  and  i.  By  unity  Boole 
denoted  the  universe  of  thinkable  objects;  literal  symbols, 
such  as  X,  y,  s,  9,  u,  kc,  were  used  with  the  elective  meaning 
attaching  to  common  adjectives  and  substantives.  Thus,  if 
X"  homed  and  y^  sheep,  then  the  successive  acts  of  election 
represented  by  x  and  y,  if  performed  on  unity,  give  the  whole  of 
the  class  horned  sheep.  Boole  showed  that  elective  symbols  of 
this  kind  obey  the  same  primary  laws  of  combination  as  alge- 
braical symbols,  whence  it  followed  that  they  a>uld  be  added, 
subtracted,  multiplied  and  even  divided,  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  numbers.  Thus,  x  —  x  would  represent  the 
operation  of  selecting  all  things  in  the  world  except  homed  things, 
that  is,  aU  not  homed  things,  and  (x  — x)  (x  — y)  would  give  us  all 
things  neither  homed  nor  sheep.  By  the  use  of  such  symbols 
propositions  could  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  equations,  and 
the  syllogistic  conclusion  from  two  premises  was  obtained  by 
eliminating  the  middle  term  according  to  ordinary  algebraic 
rules. 

Still  more  original  aiKl  remarkable,  however,  was  that  part 
of  his  system,  fuUy  stated  in  his  Laws  of  Thought,  which  formed 
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■  gcocnl  lyinboUc  mcUiad  ot  logici]  Infcnno.  Given  any 
pfi>poiiticHii  involving  tuy  number  of  tenns,  Boole  showed  how^ 
by  tlic  pmdy  lymbolic  trcalinent  of  the  premiso,  10  draw  tuy 
condusioD  logically  contained  in  ttHBc  pmniiea.  The  Kcond 
put  of  the  Lava  oj  TiumiU  ojntained  a  corresponding  attempt 
to  diacover  a  general  method  in  probabililiei,  which  sbouid 
enable  lu  from  the  given  probabilitiei  of  any  lyalem  of 
determine  the  consequent  probability  of  any  o\ha  event  logically 
connected  with  the  given  events. 

Tliough  Boole  publiahed  Little  except  hia  matbeuuLtioI  and 
lagical  woiki,  tail  acquaintance  with  general  literature  wu  « ' ' 
and  deep.  Dante  waa  h!i  favourite  poet,  and  be  preferred 
Paniia  to  thtlnjtna.  The  metaphysici  of  Aristotle,  theeChici 
of  Sptnoa,  the  philoaophlcal  woriti  of  Cicero,  and  many  kindred 
works,  were  alto  frequent  subjectB  of  itudy.  His  reflections  upon 
adeniific,  philoaophiol  and  idigious  questions  arc  contained  in 
four  addresses  upon  Tht  Cntiu  g/  Sit  Iiaat  Niabm,  Tin  Rifil 
Ult  »/  Lanrt,  Tin  Claimi  tf  Scina  and  Tkc  Sacial  Aipal  0/ 
/■faitortiiat  CnllKre,  which  he  delivered  and  printed  at  diSetent 
times. 

The  penonal  chatacta  of  Boole  iiupired  iS  his  friends  with 
the  deqxit  esUem.  He  was  marked  by  the  modesty  of  trui 
genius,  and  bis  life  wu  given  10  the  ^ligle-minded  punuii  ol 
truth.  Though  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  [or 
hit  memoir  ot  li^*,  and  the  honorary  decree  of  IX.D.  from  ' 
university  of  DubUn,  be  ndthet  sought  doc  mxived  the  ordinary 
ttwardi  (o  which  bit  ditcoveiie*  would  entitle  Um.  On  the  Stfa 
af  Decemba  1864,  In  the  full  vigour  irf  U*  Inltlkctual  power*,  be 
dkd  ol  an  attack  ol  fever,  endins  In  wSuiloB  OD  the  lunsi. 

An  eicdieu  sketch  of  hiilifiaBdwariis.  bv  the  Rev.  K.  Harley. 
F.It.S.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  BrOiik  QwterlyXsJn  lor  July  1M6, 
No.  87.  (W.S.J.) 

BOOK,  a  word  ot  Teutonic  ori^  (d.  the  Gee.  Baum,  tree, 
and  the  Eng.  btam)  for  a  poltf,  bar  or  barrier,  used  apecislly  as  a 
naulical  term,  for  a  long  spar,  used  to  extend  a  sail  at  the  foot 
(duil^-bODm,  jib-boom,  Ac).  The  "  boom  "  of  a  CAtmon  (note  of 
a  bell,  cry  of  the  bittern)  Is  distinct  from  this,  being  onomatopoeic. 
In  the  lenK  ol  a  barrier,  a  boom  is  generally  farmed  of  timber 
lashed  together,  or  of  chains,  built  across  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  harbour  ai  a  means  of  defence.  Pcosibly  from  the  metaphor 
of  a  bmhiog  boom,  and  the  accompanying  rush  and  roar,  or  ftotn 
the  tvah  of  lisiiig  waleti  (mingled  with  the  onomatopoeic  use), 
"  boom  "  began  in  America  to  be  used  ot  a  sudden  "  spurt "  ot 
access  of  bidutlrial  activity,  as  in  the  phrase  "  a  boom  in  cotton." 
Hence  the  verb  "  to  boom,"  meaning  to  adveitiie  01  push  Into 
public  favour. 

BOONBRAHO,  a  missile  weapon  of  the  Aunralian  aborlgitics 
■nd  other  peoplra.  The  word  is  taken  from  the  native  name 
used  by  >  ^gle  tribe  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  mentioned  in 
i8)T  by  Captain  King  as  "  the  Port  Jackson  term  "  (Wm.  Sun. 
ChuII  Aailrd.  I.  Jjs).  It  has  been  erroneously  connected  with 
the  svxiera  ot  spcai-thrower,  and  equally  enoneously  regarded 
as  onomatopoeic — for  It  does  not "  boom  "  but  whistles  in  the  air. 
Two  main  types  may  be  distinguished:  (a)  the  return  booincnngi 
(6)  the  aon-telum  or  war  boomerang.  Both  types  are  found  in 
most  parts  ot  Australia;  the  return  tonn  was,  according  to 
General  IHlt-Rivcn,  used  in  andent  Egypt;  and  a  weapon 
which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  Che  boomerang  survives  to 
the  present  day  in  North.East  Africa,  whence  it  has  spread  in 
allied  forms  made  of  metal  (throwing  knives).  Among  the 
Dravidians  of  South  India  is  lound  a  boomeraDg.i)iaped  instru- 
mentwhichcanbemadeioretum.  Itis,however,5lill  uncertain 
whether  the  so-called  boomerangs  ot  En'Pt  and  India  have  any 
real  resemblance  to  the  Australian  return  boomerang.  The 
Kopis  (Uoquia)  of  Arizona  use  a  non  return  form.  The  general 
form  of  both  weapons  is  the  same.  They  are  sickle-shaped,  and 
made  ot  wood  (in  India  of  ivory  or  steel],  so  modelled  that  the 
thickness  is  about  ^tb  of  the  breadth,  which  again  is  ^h  of 


Ibe  length,  t' 


4  ft.    There' 


boomerang,  which  may  have  two  ilralgbl  anna  at  an  angle  o 

'  '      in  Auilnlia  is  always  curved  at  an  angle  o 

^  3  to  3  [t.  in  length  and  weighs  some  S  oa. 


■j^^^tN 


'  the  arms  have  a  skei<,  bong  twitted  >*  ot  j*  from  the  pisu 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  weapon,  to  tbtt  B  and  D  (fg.  i) 
are  above  it,  A  and  £  betow  it;  the  ends  AB  and  DE  are  (bo 
to  tome  extent  raised  above  the  plane  ot  Ibe  weapon  at  C;  the 
ctoH  tection  is  atymmetrical,  the  upper  side  in  the  Ante  bciiH 
convex,  the  lower  flat  or  nearly  so; 
this  mutt  be  thrown  with  the  n^t 
hand.    The  oon- 

but  i*  olherwbe  similar. 

The  pecuUarily  of  the  boomer-  p^  ^ 

ang's  flight  depend)  mainly  on  lit 

skew.  The  return  boomerang  is  held  vcrtiolly,  the  concave 
side  forward,  and  thrown  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  anrfsre  of 
the  ground,  at  much  rotation  as  potable  betcig  lfiip*H**<  to  jt. 
It  travels  tirtigbl  for  30  yds.  or  more,  with  neatly  vcMical  rMa- 
tion;  then  it  tndinea  to  the  left,  lying  over  on  the  flat  ade  asd 
riaiiig  in  the  air;  alter  describing  a  drde  of  50  or  more  yards  in 
diameter  it  returns  to  the  throver.  Some  obsoven  state  that  it 
returns  after  striking  the  object;  it  it  certainly  poiBble  to  strike 
the  ground  without  aflecling  the  return.  Throws  of  too  yds.  or 
more,  before  the  leftward  ci 


.— Fli^  ia  Veflical 


Flo,  a.— fliriit  In  Horisontal 
Pltae. 

may  also  be  made  to  return  in  a  nearly  itraighi  line  by  ihiowiBg 
it  at  an  an^  ot  45°.  but  normally  it  it  Ihtovm.like  the  return 
type,  and  will  then  travel  an  immente  dittaiue.  No  accurate 
measurementt  ol  Australian  throws  are  available,  but  an  ^niflwh 
throw  of  iSo  yds.  has  been  recorded,  compared  with  the  satae 
thrower'a  70  yds.  with  the  cricket  belL 

The  war  boomerang  in  an  expert's  band  Is  a  deadly  Wttpoa, 
and  the  lighter  hunting  boomerang  is  also  effective.     The 
boomerang  is  chiefly  med  as  a  pLaythii^  oc  Ua  kiUing 


often  IS  dangerous  to  the  thrower  u 

Sec  Pitt-Riven  (Lane  Foi)  in  AnUtropUftio^  and  ArdKualapi^ 
'  nmiiive  Wjrfaie":  al»  m  Jnm.  B^  Vmatt 
I.  No.  JI 1  BriliA  Ail.  RipoH  (1971) ;  Cja^iiimi  tf 
LiUiaiiM,  p.  iB;  Budiner  in  CWiu.  luaviiL  30,  ti; 
in  Fha.  Trosi.  cic  aj;  Wid,  WihU  i(<».  ff^trS; 
S,  lliv.]3B;  Brough  Smyth.  Abentiim  if  Viiltrim, 
A.  ElkiSotual  Sliuha.  (NlW,  T.) 

HIBL  I1734-1810J,  American  [Moneer  and  back- 
woodsman, of  English  descent,  was  bora  near  the  present  dly 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  jnd  of  November  (N.S.)  i;js. 
About  r;si  his  father.  Squire  Boone,  vnth  his  lamfly  settled  in 
the  Yadkin  Valley  in  i*at  is  now  Davie  county.  North  Catolint, 
.  on  the  liontier.    Daniel  worked  on  his  tather'a  farm,  md 
t  much  of  his  time  hunting  and  trapping.    In  t7ss  he  tervrd 
wagoner  and  blacksmith  in  Braddock's  disastrous  cipedi- 
againit  the  Indians.    In  1765  he  visited  Florida,  aiul  in  176; 
Bt  vitited  the  Kentucky  region.    With  several  companioiB. 
idingjohn  Finley,  who  had  been  there  as  early  as  1751,  he 
t  twoyeara,  i769-i77r, roaming  about  what  la  now  Kentoily. 
ing  with  numberless  adventures,  coming  in  conflict  wilh 
roving  bands  of  Indians,  and  coUccIing  bear,  beaver  and  dni 
skins.     He  served  m  Lord  Dunmore'i  War  (17;+),  and  in  177s 
led  to  Kentucky  the  party  ot  let  lien  who  founded  Boonesbonngh, 
long  an  importut  settlement.   On  the  7th  of  February  177!  be. 
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tid  the  ptrty  he  led,  were  captured  by  a  band  of  Shawnees. 

He  was  adopted  into  the  Shawnee  tribef  was  taken  to  Detroit, 

aad  <n  the  return  from  that  place  escaped,  reaching  Boones- 

boroui^,  after  a  perilous  journey  of  i6o  m.,  within  four  days,  in 

time  to  give  warning  of  a  formidable  attack  by  his  captors.    In 

itpdliog  this  attack,  which  lasted  from  the  8th  to  the  xyth  of 

Sq>tembcr,  be  bore. a  con^icuous  part.    He  also  took  part  in 

tbe  sanguinary  *'  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  "  in  1783.    For  a  time 

be  repreientnl  the  settlers  in  the  Virginia  legislature  (Kentucky 

tba  being  a  part  of  Virginia),  and  he  ako  served  as  deputy 

sorveyw,  shcriflf  and  county  lieutenant  of  Fayette  county,  one 

of  the  three  counties  into  which  Kentucky  was  then  divided. 

Having  kst  all  his  land  through  his  carelessness  in  regard  to 

titks,  he  removed  in  1788  to  Point  Pleasant,  Virginia  (now 

W.  Va.),  whence  about  1799  he  removed  to  a  place  in  what  is 

Dov  Missouri,  about  45  m.  west  of  St  Louis,  in  territory  then 

owned  by  Spain.    He  received  a  grant  of  xooo  arpents  (about 

84s  >cres)  <rf  iModf  and  was  appointed  syndic  of  the  districL 

After  the  United  States  gained  possession  of  "  Louisiana  "  in 

1S05,  Boone's  title  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  he  was  again 

disposessed.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1820,  and  in 

1S4S  his  remains  were  removed  to  Frankfort,  Koitucky,  where 

t  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.    Boone  was  a 

typical  American  pioneer  and  backwoodsman,  a  great  hunter 

ini  trapper,  highly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  woodcraft,  familiar 

with  the  Indians  and  thdr  methods  of  warfare,  a  famous  Indian 

filter,  restless,  resourceful  and  fearless.    His  services,  however, 

hxt  been  greatly  over-estimated,  and  he  was  not,  as  is  popularly 

believed,  either  the  first  to  explore  or  the  first  to  settle  the 

Kentucky  region. 

The  best  biography  is  that  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Donid  Boone 
(New  York,  19013). 

BOOMS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Boone  county,  Iowa, 
USA,  a  short  distance  from  the  Dcs  Moines  river  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  state.  FOp.  (1890)  6520;  (1900)  8880;  (1905,  state 
^XBsas)  9500  (1334  foreign-bom);  (1910)  10,347.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chkago  &  North-Westem  (which  has  construction  and 
repair  shops  here),  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
nlhnys,  and  by  the  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern 
(iBier-mban)  railway,  which  connects  with  Des  Moines,  Ames, 
kc  Boone  is  an  important  coal  centre;  bricks  and  tiles  are 
naoufactured  from  the  day  obtained  near  by;  there  is  a 
puking  i^ant  for  the  manufacture  of  beef  and  pork  products; 
ud  from  the  rich  farming  section  by  which  the  dty  is  surrounded 
COOK  huge  quantities  of  grain,  some  of  which  is  milled  here, 
lad  live-stock.  Boone  was  laid  out  in  1865,  was  incorporated  as 
*  town  in  i866,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  2868. 

BOOHVIiLB.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cooper  county, 
Hksoori,  U.S.A.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  about 
710  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  4141;  (1900)  4377, 
iBdttding  xtiz  negroes;  (1910)  4252.  it  is  served  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  The  dty 
lies  along  a  bluff  about  xoo  fL  above  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Missouri  training  school  for  boys  (1889),  and  of  the  Kemper 
military  school  (1844).  Among  its  manufactures  are  earthen- 
«ve,  tobacco,  vinegar,  fiour,  farm-gates  (iron),  sash  and  doors, 
Bazble  and  granite  monuments,  carriages  and  bricks.  Iron, 
&flc  aad  lead  are  found  in  the  vidnity,  and  some  coal  is  mined. 
BcottviDe,  named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Boone,  was  settled  in 
1810,  was  laid  oat  in  18x7,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1839, 
ud  durtered  as  a  dty  of  the  third  dass  in  1896.  Here  on  the 
inh  of  June  x86x,  Captain  (Major-General)  Nathanid  Lyon, 
coeunanding  about  2000  Union  troops,  defeated  a  slij^tly 
hifer,  but  undisdplined  Confederate  force  under  Brigadier- 
Geseral  John  S.  Marmaduke.  David  Barton  (d.  X837) ,  one  of  the 
^  two  United  States  senators  from  Missouri,  was  buried  here. 

BOOROB  (or  Boun),  ANDRBW  (i490?-x549),  English 
pbyaoan  and  author,  was  bom  at  Boord's  Hill,  Holms  Dale, 
Sttsez.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a 
Bcmbcr  of  the  Carthusian  order  while  under  age.  In  1521  he 
*>s  "  dt<prnsed  from  religion  "  in  order  that  he  might  act  as 
Kfogu  bishop  of  Chichester,  though  he  never  actually  filled 


the  office,  and  in  1529  he  was  freed  from  Us  monastic  vows,  not 
bdng  able  to  endure,  as  he  said,  the  "  rugorosite  off  your  rdy- 
gyon."  He  then  went  abroad  to  study  medidne,  and  on  Ids 
return  was  summoned  to  attend  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  universities  of  Orleans,  Poitiers, 
Toulouse,  iffontpellier  and  Wittenberg,  saw  the  practice  of 
surgery  at  Rome,  and  went  on  pilgrimage  with  others  of  his 
nation  to  Compostella  in  Navarre.  In  1534  Boorde  was  again 
in  London  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  in  1536  wrote  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  complaining  that  he  was  in  "  thraldom "  there. 
Cromwell  set  him  at  liberty,  and  after  entertaixiing  him  at  his 
house  at  Bishops  Waltham  In  Hampshire,  seems  to  have  entrusted 
him  with  a  mission  to  find  out  the  state  of  public  feeling  abroad 
with  regard  to  the.  English  kixig.  He  writes  to  Cromwell  from 
various  places,  and  from  Catalonia  he  sends  him  the  seeds  of 
rhubarb,  two  hundred  years  before  that  plant  was  generally 
cultivated  i^  En^^d.  Two  letters  in  2535  and  1536  to  the  prior 
of  the  Charterhouse  anxiously  argue  for  his  complete  rdease 
from  monastic  vows.  In  1536  he  was  studying  medidne  at 
Glasgow  and  gathering  his  observations  about  the  Scots  and  the 
*'  devellyshe  dysposidon  of  a  Scottysh  man,  not  to  love  nor 
favour  an  Eni^ishe  man."  About  X538  Boorde  set  out  on  his 
most  extensive  journey,  visiting  neuly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  except  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  nuJdng  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  Of  these  travels  he  wrote  a  full  itinerary,  lost  un- 
fortunatdy  by  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  was  sent.  He  finally 
settled  at  Montpdlier  and  before  1542  had  completed  his  Fyrst 
Boke  of  the  Introduciion  of  KHowUdge,  which  ranks  &s  the  earliest 
continental  guide  book,  his  Diekuy  and  his  Brevyary.  He 
probably  returned  to  England  in  1542,  and  lived  at  Winchester 
and  perhaps  at  Pevensey.  John  Ponet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  an  Apdogy  against  Bishop  Gardiner,  relates  as  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  in  X547  Doctor  Boord,  a  physidan  and 
a  holy  man,  who  still  kept  the  Carthusian  rules  of  fasting  and 
wearing  a  hair  shirt,  wa»  convicted  in  Winchester  of  keeping  in 
his  house  three  loose  women.  For  this  offence,  apparently,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  made  his  will  on  the  9th  cf 
April  1549.  It  was  proved  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month, 
Thomas  Hearae  (Benedictus  Abbas^  i  p^  52)  says  that  he  went 
round  like  a  quack  doctor  to  country  fairs,  and  therefore  rashly 
supposed  him  to  have  been  the  original  merry-andrew. 

Andrew  Boorde  was  no  doubt  a  leamed  physidan,  and  he  has 
left  two  amusing  and  often  sensible  works  on  domestic  hygiene 
and  medidne,  but  his  most  entertaining  book  is  The  Pyrst  Boke 
of  the  IniroductioH  of  Knovkdge,  The  wkycke  dotke  teache  a  man 
to  speake  parte  of  all  maner  of  languages^  and  to  know  the  usage  and 
fashion  of  ail  maner  of  counlreys.  A  nd  for' to  know  the  moste  parte 
of  all  maner  of  coynes  of  money,  the  whych  is  currant  in  every 
region.  Made  by  Andrew  Borde,  of  Physyche  Doctor.  Dedycatod 
to  the  right  honourable  and  gjracunts  lady  Mary  daughter  of  our 
soverayne  Lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  eyght  (c.  1 547).  The  Englishman 
describes  himself  and  his  foibles — his  fickleness,  his  fondness  for 
new  fashions  and  his  obstinacy— in  livdy  verse.  Then  follows 
a  geographical  description  of  the  country,  followed  by  a  modd 
dialogue  in  the  Cornish  language.  Each  coxmtry  in  turn  is  dealt 
with  on  similar  lines.  His  other  authentic  works  are:  Here 
foloweth  a  Compendyous  Regimenie  or  Dyetary  of  health,  made  in 
MountpyUor  (Thomas  Colwell,  1562),  of  which  there  are  undated 
and  doubtless  earlier  editions;  The  Brevyary  of  Health  (x547?); 
The  Princyples  of  Astronamy  (xs47?);  "The  Peregrination  of 
Doctor  Board,"  printed  by  Thomas  Hearae  in  Benedictus  Abbas 
PetroburgensiSf  vol.  ii.  (i73S) :  ^  Pronostycacyon  or  an  Almanacks 
for  the  yere  of  our  lorde  MCCCCCXL  V,  made  by  Andrew  Boorde. 
His  Itinerary  of  Europe  and  Treatyse  upon  Berdes  are  lost 
Several  jest-books  are  attributed  to  him  without  authority-— rA« 
Merie  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Cotam  (earliest  extant  edition, 
i6$o),^Scogin*s  Jests  (1626),  A  wtery  jestof  theMylnerof  Abyngton, 
with  his  wyfe,  and  his  daughter,  and  of  two  poore  scholers  of  Cam~ 
bridge  (printed  by  Wynksm  de  Worde),  and  a  Latin  poem,  Nos 
Vagabunduli. 

See  Dr  F.  J.  Furnivall's  reprint  of  the  Introduction  and  some  other 
selections  for  the  Eariy  English  Text  Society  (new  aeries.  1870). 
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BOOS— BOOTH,  C. 


BOOS,  M ARTIH  (1762-1825),  Gennaii  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Huttenried  in  Bavazia  on  the  25th  of 
December  1762.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of  four,  he  was  reared  by 
an  uncle  at  Augsburg,  who  finally  sent  him  to  the  university  of 
Dillingen.  There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modest  piety  by 
which  his  whole  life  was  distinguished.  After  serving  as  priest  in 
several  Bavarian  towns,  he  made  his  way  in  X799  to  Linz  in 
Austria,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Bishop  Gall,  and  set  to  work 
first  at  Leonding  and  then  at  Waldneukirchen,  becoming  in  x8o6 
pastor  at  Gallncukirchen.  His  pietistic  movement  won  con- 
siderable way  among  the  Catholic  laity,  and  even  attracted  some 
fifty  or  sixty  priests.  The  death  of  Gall  and  other  powerful 
friends,  however,  exposed  him  to  bitter  enmity  and  persecution 
from  about  181 2,  and  he  had  to  answer  endless  accusations  in 
the  consistorial  courts.  His  enemies  followed  him  when  he 
returned  to  Bavaria,  but  in  18 17  the  Prussian  government 
appointed  him  to  a  professorship  at  DQssddorf,  and  in  1819 
gave  him  the  pastorate  at  Sayn  near  Neuwicd.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  August  1825. 

See  Life  by  J.  Gossner  (1831). 

BOOT,  (i)  (From  the  O.  £ng.  h6l,  a  word  common  to  Teutonic 
languages,  e.g.  Goth.  h6ta,  '*  good,  advantage,"  O.H.G.  Bnoza, 
Mod.  Ger.  Buue^  "  penance,  fine  ";  cf.  "  better,"  the  compara- 
tive of  "  good  "),  profit  or  advantage.  The  word  survives  in 
"  bootless,"  i.e.  useless  or  unavailing,  and  in  such  expressions, 
chiefly  archaistic,  as  "  what  boots  it?"  "  Bote,"  an  old  form, 
survives  in  some  old  compound  legal  words,  such  as  "  house- 
bote," "  fire-bote,"  "  hedge-bote,"  &c.,  for  particular  rights  of 
"estover,"  the  Norman  French  word  corresponding  to  the  Saxon 
"  bote  "  (see  Estovers  and  Commons).  The  same  form  survives 
also  in  such  expressions  as  "  thief-bote  "  for  the  Old  English 
customary  compensation  paid  for  injuries. 

(2)  (A- word  of  uncertain  origin,  which  came  into  English 
through  the  O.  Fr.  boUf  modem  boUe;  Med.  Lat.  boUa  or  bota), 
a  covering  for  the  foot.  Properly  a  boot  covers  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  sometimes  reaching  to  or  above  the  knee,  but  in 
common  usage  it  is  applied  to  one  which  reaches  only  above  the 
ankle,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  "  shoe  "  (see  Costume  and 
Shoe). 

The  "  boot "  of  a  coach  has  the  same  derivation.  It  was 
originally  applied  to  the  fixed  outside  step,  the  French  boUe, 
then  to  the  uncovered  spaces  on  or  beside  the  step  on  which  the 
attendants  sat  facing  sideways.  Both  senses  are  now  obsolete, 
the  term  now  being  applied  to  the  covered  receptacles  under 
the  seats  of  the  guard  and  coachman. 

T&B  Boot,  Boots  or  Bootixin  was  an  instrument  of  torture 
formerly  in  use  to  extort  confessions  from  suspected  persons, 
or  obtain  evidence  from  unwilling  witnesses.  It  originated  in 
Scotland,  but  the  date  of  its  first  use  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly 
frequently  employed  there  in  the  latter  years  of  the  x6th  century. 
In  a  case  of  forgery  in  1579  two  witnesses,  a  clergyman  and  an 
attorney,  were  so  tortured.  In  a  letter  dated  1 583  at  the  Record 
Office  in  London,  Walsingham  instmcts  the  English  ambassador 
at  Edinburgh  to  have  Father  Holt,  an  English  Jesuit,  "  put  to 
the  boots."  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  1630,  but 
was  revived  in  1666  on  the  occasion  o|  the  Covenanters'  rebellion, 
and  was  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
Upon  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  Scottish  convention 
denounced  "  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence  and  in  ordinary 
crimes,  as  contrary  to  law."  However,  a  year  or  so  later,  one 
Neville  Payne,  an  Englishman  suspected  of  treasonable  motives 
for  visiting  Scotland,  was  put  to  the  torture  under  the  authority 
of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king.  This  is  the  last  recorded  case 
of  its  use,  torture  being  finally  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1709. 
It  was  not  used  in  England  after  1640.  The  boot  was  made  of 
iron  or  wood  and  iron  fastened  on  the  leg,  between  which  and 
the  boot  wedges  were  driven  by  blows  from  a  mallet.  After  each 
blow  a  question  was  put  to  the  victim,  and  the  ordeal  was  con- 
tinued until  he  gave  the  information  or  fainted.  The  wedges 
were  usually  placed  against  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  Bishop  Bumet 
says  that  they  were  sometimes  put  against  the  shin-bone.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  "  Spanish  boots,"  was  used  in  Germany. 


There  were  also  iron  boots  which  were  heated  on  the  victim's 
fooL  A  leas  crael  form  was  a  boot  or  buskin  made  wet  and 
drawn  upon  the  legs  and  then  dried  with  fire. 

BOOTES  (Gr.  fioimp,  a  ploughman,  from  /Sous,  an  ox),  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus 
(4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.c).  and  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Job  (see  Arctukus),  and  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  The  ancient  Greeks  symbolized  it  as  a  man  walking, 
with  his  right  hand  grasping  a  club,  and  his  left  extending  up- 
wards and  holding  the  leash  of  two  dogs,  which  are  apparently 
barking  at  the  Great  Bear.  Ptolemy  catalogues  twenty-three 
stars,  Tycho  Brahe  twenty-eight,  Hevelius  fifty-two.  In  addition 
tO'Arcturus,  the  brightest  in  ^e  group,  the  most  interesting 
stars  of  this  constellation  are:  c  Bodtis,  a  beautiful  double 
star  composed  of  a  yellow  star  of  magnitude  3,  and  a  blue  star 
of  magnitude  6};  (  Bodtis,  a  double  star  composed  of  a  yellow 
star,  magnitude  4},  and  a  purple  star,  magnitude  6|;  and  W. 
Bodtis,  an  irregularly  variable  star.  This  constellation  has  been 
known  by  many  other  namesr— Areas,  Arctophylax,  Arcturus 
minor,  BubiUeus,  BubiUus,  Canis  latrans,  Qamator,  Icams, 
Lycaon,  Philometus,  Plaustri  custos,  Plorans,  Thegnis,  Vod- 
ferator;  the  Arabs  termed  it  Aramech  or  Archamech;  Hesychius 
named  it  Orion;  Jules  Schiller,  -St  Sylvester;.  Schickard, 
Nimrod;  and  WeigeUus,  the  Three  Swedish  Crowns. 

BOOTH.  BARTON  (i68i>i733),  English  actor,  who  came  of  a 
good  Lancashire  family,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
where  his  success  in  the  Latin  play  A  ndria  gave  him  an  inclination 
for  the  stage.  He  was  intended  for  the  church;  but  in  1698  he 
ran  away  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a  theatrical  company  in  Dublin,  where  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Oroonoko.  After  two  seasons  in  Ireland  he 
retumed  to  London,  where  Bettcrton,  who  on  an  earlier  applica- 
tion had  withheld  his  active  aid,  probably  out  of  reganl  for 
Booth's  family,  now  gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
At  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (i  700-1704)  he  first  appeared  as  Maximus 
in  Valenlinicn,  and  his  success  was  immediate.  He  was  at  the 
Haymarket  with  Betterton  from  1705  to  1708,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  at  Dmxy  Lane.  Booth  died  on  the  xoth  of  May 
X733,.and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  greatest  parts, 
after  the  title-part  of  Addison's  Caio,  which  established  his 
reputation  as  a  tragedian,  were  probably  Hot^ur  and  Bmtus. 
His  Lear  was  deemed  worthy  of  comparison  with  Garrick's. 
As  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  he  is  said  never  to  have  had  a  superior. 
Among  his  other  Shakespearian  r61cs  were  Mark  Antony,  Timoo 
of  Athens  and  Othello.  He  also  played  to  perfection  the  gay 
Lothario  in  Rowe's  Pair  Penitent.  Booth  was  twice  married; 
his  second  wife,  Hester  Santlow,  an  actress  of  some  merit, 
survived  him. 

See  Cibber,  Lives  and  CharacUrs  of  the  most  eminent  Actors  and 
Actresses  (1753) ;  Victor,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Barton  Boollt  (1733). 

BOOTH,  CHARLES  (1840-  ),  EngUsh  sodologist,  was 
bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  March  x  840.  In  x86  2  he  became 
a  partner  in  Alfred  Booth  &  Company,  a  Liverpool  firm  engaged 
in  the  Brazil  trade,  and  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Booth 
Steamship  Company.  He  devoted  much  time,  and  no  inoonsider* 
able  sums  of  money,  to  inquiries  into  the  statistical  a^tects 
of  social  questions.  The  results  of  these  are  chiefly  embodied 
in  a  work  entitled  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  (1891- 
1903),  of  which  the  earlier  portion  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Life  and  Labour  in  1889.  The  book  is  designed  to  show  *'  the 
numerical  relation  which  poverty,  misery  and  depravity  bear 
to  regular  earnings  and  comparative  comfort,  and  to  describe 
the  general  conditions  under  which  each  dass  lives."  It  contains 
a  most  striking  series  of  maps,  in  which  the  varying  degrees  of 
poverty  are  represented  street  by  street,  by  shades  of  colour. 
The  data  for  the  work  were  derived  in  part  from  the  detailed 
records  kept  by  scho(d-board  "  visitors,"  partly  from  systematic 
inquiries  directed  by  Mr  Booth  himsdf,  supplemented  by 
information  derived  from  relieving  officers  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Mr  Booth  ahto  paid  much  attention 
to  a  kindred  subject — the  lot  of  the  aged  poor.  In  1894  be 
published  a  volume  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  and,  in  1891 
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ud  iSw.  worti  on  Old-age  ponions,  Ui  •ctiemc  for  the  latter 

dqinidiiii  aa  i  |eDenl  proviuon  of  penaiotu  of  Eve  ihiUingi 
i  vctk  to  ■!!  aged  persona,  [rreipective  of  the  coit  to  the  stale. 
H(  miiried,  in  1S71,  the  daughter  of  Chariei  Zachaiy  Macaulay. 

BOOTH,  EDWIN  [THOMAIj  (iS}3-iS93),  American  actor, 
m  ihe  Kcond  son  ol  the  aclor  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  wsl 
bora  in  Belair,  MuyUnd,  on  the  13th  ol  Novembei  1833.  Hii 
iithit(i796-iS5i)  WIS  ban  in  London  on  the  isiof  May  1796, 
lod,  ifler  trying  priuling,  U«,  painting  and  the  >ea,  made  his 
inl  ^ipearance  on  the  stage  in  iSij.andappeaied  in  London  at 
Crk-ail  Ganjm  m  tgij.  He  liecame  ahnost  at  once  a  great 
fivoatiu.  and  a  rival  of  Kean,  whom  he  vas  thought  to  rcsembtc. 
To  Eean'i  Othello  nevertheless  he  played  lags  on  several 
KOiioDS.  Kichard  UI.,  Hamlet,  King  Leai,  Sbylock  and  Sir 
Gila  Ovmeach  were  his  beat  parts,  and  in  America,  whither 
bciecuvtd  in  itii,  Ihey  brought  him  great  popularity.    His 


Ediin  Booth's  first  regular  ippeuucs  was  at  the  Boston 
Mwiiin  on  the  lolh  of  September  1844,  as  TresKi  to  hii  father's 
Kiibid.  in  Coltey  Gibber's  venion  of  Rktiini  HI,  He  was 
Bihe  and  graceful  in  figure,  buoyant  in  spiiils;  bia  dark  hair 

ioniiniit  and  most  eiprcssive.  His  fatbct  watched  him  with 
(TtiLinicrcsI.  but  with  evident  diuppointmoit,  and  the  members 
of  Lhe  Iheitricat  proleuion.  who  beld  the  acting  of  Ihe  elder 
Booih  in  gnat  trveTmce,  leenied  to  agree  that  the  geniusflf  the 
fvber  lud  not  desenided  to  the  son.  Edwin  Booth's  first  ap- 
poniKt  in  New  York  was  in  the  character  of  Wilford  in  Tlie 
I'm  Ckm,  which  he  played  at  the  National  theatre  in  Chatham 
Suect.  sa  the  17th  of  September  iSjo.  A  year  later,  on  the 
lUncB  of  the  lather,  the  son  took  his  place  in  the  character  of 
Kkhird  IIL  Jl  was  not  until  alter  his  parent's  death  that 
ik  un  ranquered  for  hicosell  an  unassailable  position  on  the 
lUfc.  Between  iSji  and  iSsfiheplayedin  California,  Australia 
ud  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  those  who  had  known  himin  the 

lia  iBdieocrt  with  his  hrillianl  acting.  From  thia  time  lor- 
wd  his  drajnatic  iHumphs  were  warmly  acknowledged.  His 
Hunkt,  Richard  and  Richelieu  were  pronounced  to  be  superior 
to  the  petformances  of  Edwin  Forrest;  his  success  as  Sir  Giles 
Ovorcach  in  A  Nea  Way  to  J'oy  Old  Debli  surpassed  his  father's. 
Is  it62  he  became  manager  of  the  Winter  Garden  theatre,  New 
Votk.  where  he  gave  a  series  of  Shakespearian  productions  of 
1)101  neeiainiJed  magnificence  (ig44-iSi;),  including  Hamlrl, 
aula  and  Tlu  Uackanl  of  Venice.  The  splendour  of  this 
jtnoi  in  his  career  was  dashed  lor  many  months  when  in  1865' 
te  brother,  JobB  Wilkes  Booth,  assusinated  President  Lincoln 
{at  LiRCDU,  AauBAH).  The  three  Booth  brothers,  Junius 
Bmgs  (liii-iggj),  Edwin  and  John  Wilkes  (iSj^-iSSs),  had 
[Ja)n]  together  in  jKiiat  Caaar  in  the  autumn  ol  the  previous 
Itar— the  performance  being  memotable  both  for  its  own 
ooOcBce,  and  for  the  tragic  ^tuatioD  into  which  two  ol  the 
jvindpal  pufoimcn  were  subsequeatly  burled  by  the  crime  of 
ttr  third.  Edwia  Booth  did  not  reappear  on  the  stage  until 
ilx  jtd  of  January  1S66,  when  he  played  Haailet  al  the  Winter 
Gudcn  IhEatn,  the  audience  ibowing  by  unstinted  applause 
lita  conviction  that  the  glory  of  the  one  brother  would  never 
he  ioperiled  by  the  infamy  of  the  other. 

In  it6g-iB«9  Edwin  Booth  buill  a  theatre  of  bis  own— Booth's 
ikoin.at  the  comer  of  ijid  Street  and  Stb  Avenue,  New  York— 
ud  orginiied  aa  ocellcnt  stock  company,  which  produced  RamiB 
«'  JMn,  Tit  Wiiirr-i  TaU,  }<iliut  Caaar,  Uacbilk,  Umh  Ada 
<i«(XmiU>g.riieJr(rcjbiiUi'/l'enic<andoIherpbys.  InaUcases 
Beoth  nwd  the  true  teit  of  Shakespeare,  thus  antedating  by  many 
jeina  similar  reform  in  England.  Almost  invariably  his  ventuits 
il.  but  he  was  ol  a  generous  and  con  Bding  nature,  and 
lagement  was  not  economical.  In  1S74  the  grand  dramatic 
ic  be  had  raised  wu  taken  from  him,  and  with  it  went  hi* 


entire  fortune.  By  arduous  toil,  however,  he  again  accumulated 
wealth,  io  the  use  ol  which  his  generous  nature  was  shown.  He 
converted  his  spacious  residence  in  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
into  a  dub— The  Flayers'— for  the  elect  ol  his  profession,  and 
toi  such  members  of  other  professions  as  they  might  choose. 
The  house,  with  all  his  boolu  and  works  of  art,  and  many  in- 
valuable mementos  of  the  stage,  became  the  property  of  the 
club.  A  single  apartment  he  kept  for  himself.  In  this  bedied  on 
the  7lh  of  June  1S93.  Among  his  parts  were  Micbetb,  Lear, 
OtheUo,  lago,  Shylock,  Wolsey,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.. 
Benedick,  Petrucdo,  Richelieu,  Sir  Giles  Ovetrescb,  Brutus 
(Payne's),  Bertocdo  (in  Tom  Tayloi'a  Tht  Feal'i  Itctni[i),  Huy 
Bias,  Don  Cesu  de  Baian,  and  many  more.  His  most  famous 
part  was  Hamlet,  for  which  his  enlraordinary  grace  and  beauty 
and  his  elo^iuent  sensibility  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  probably 
pUyed  the  part  of  tener  than  any  other  actor  before  or  since.  Ho 
visited  London  in  ifiji,  and  again  in  iftfloand.in  ifiS2,  playing  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre  with  brilliant  success.  In  the  last  yc«r  he 
also  visited  Germany,  where  his  acting  was  received  with  the 
highest  enthuuasm.  His  last  appearance  was  in  Brooklyn  ai 
Hamlet  in  1S91.  Booth  was  twice  married:  in  186a  to  Maty 
DevIin(d.iS6j],andiniS69toMaTyF.McVickn(d.lSSi).  Be 
left  by  his  fint  wife  one  daughter,  Edwina  Booth  Ctoiuun, 


Salvation  Anay  [f.r.),  wu  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  roth 
ol  April  1819.  At  the  age  ol  fifteen  his  mind  took  a  strongly 
religioi;!  turn,  under  the  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodiati, 
in  which  body  he  became  a  local  preacher.  In  1849  he  came  to 
London,  whne,  according  to  hia  own  account,  his  passion  lor 
open-air  preaching  caused  his  severance  from  the  Wesleyans. 
Joining  the  Methodist  New  Conneiion,  be  was  ordained  a  nunis- 
ter,  but,  not  being  employed  as  he  wiabed  in  active  *'  travelling 
evsngeliiation,"  left  that  body  also  in  iSti.  Meanwhile  he  bad 
(iSjj)  married  Miss  Catherine  Mumford,  and  had  a  funUy  of 
four  children.  Both  he  and  his  wife  occupied  ibeinselvta  with 
preaching,  first  in  Cornwall  and  then  in  Cardifl  and  Walsall. 
At  the  last-ruuned  place  was  first  organized  a  ''  Hallelujah  band  " 
of  converted  criminals  and  others,  who  testified  in  public  of  their 

services  in  tents  and  in  the  open  air,  and  founded  a  body  which 
was  successively  known  SI  the  East  London  Revival  Society, 
the  East  London  Chiisliin  Mission,  the  Christian  Mission  and 
(101878)  theSalvBIion  Army.  The  Army  operates  (1)  by  outdoor 

private  houses;  (3)  by  holding  meeting  in  theatres,  Igctoriea 
and  other  unusual  buildings;  (4)  by  using  the  most  popular 
■ong-tunes  and  the  language  of  everyday  bfe,&c,;(s)  by  making 
everyconvertadailywitnessforChrist,botbinpubliCBndpiivatc. 
The  army  Is  a  quasi-military  organization,  and  Booth  modelled 
its  "Orders  and  Regulations"  on  those  of  the  British  army. 
Its  Qtrly  "  campaigns  "  eidted  violent  oppoution,  a  "  Skeleton 
Army  "  being  organized  to  break  up  the  meetings,  and  for 
many  years  Booth's  followers  were  subjected  to  fine  and  int- 
prisonment  as  breakers  of  the  peace.  Since  1S89,  however, 
these  disorders  bive  been  little  heard  of.  The  operations  ol  the 
army  were  eilended  io  1880  to  the  United  States,  in  iftSi  to 
Australia,  and  spread  to  the  European  continent,  to  India, 
Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  "  General  "  Booth  himself  being  an  te- 
defaligable  traveller,  organizer  and  speaker.  His  wife  (b.  18:9) 
diediniSfjo.    By  her  preaching  at  Gnteahei 
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In  1890  "  General  "  Booth  attracted  further  public  attention 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  In  Darkest  England,  and 
the  Way  Out,  in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  pauperism  and  vice 
by  a  aeries  of  ten  expedients:  (x)  the  dty  colony;  (3)  the  farm 
colony;.  (3)  the  over-sea  colony;  (4)  the  household  salvage 
brigade;  (5)  the  rescue  homes  for  ifaUen  women;  (6)  deliverance 
for  the  drunkard;  (7)  the  prison-gate  brigade;  (8)  the  poor 
man's  bank;  (9)  the  poor  man's  lawyer;  (xo)  Whitechapel-by- 
the-Sea.  Money  was  liberally  subscribed  and  a  large  part  of  the 
scheme  was  carried  out.  The  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which 
Booth's  work  was  for  many  years  received  gave  way,  towards 
the  end  of  the  xgth  century,  to  very  widespread  sympathy  as  his 
genius  and  its  results  were  more  fully  realized. 

The  active  encouragement  of  King  Edward  VII.,  at  whose 
instance  in  1903  he  was  invited  officially  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  ceremony,  marked  the  completeness  of  the  change; 
and  when,  in  1905,  the  "  general "  went  on  a  progress  through 
England,  he  was  received  in  state  by  the  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions of  many  towns.  In  the  United  States  also,  and  elsewhere, 
his  work  was  cordially  encouraged  by  the  authorities. 

See  T.  F.Coates.  The  Life  Story  of  General  Booth  (and  ed.,  London. 
1906),  and  bibliography  under  Salvation  Akmy. 

BOOTH  (connected  with  a  Teutonic  root  meam'ng  to  dwell, 
whence  also  "  bower "),  primarily  a  temporary  dwelling  of 
boughs  or  other  slight  materials.  Later  the  word  gained  the 
spedal  meaning  of  a  market  stall  or  any  non-permanent  erection, 
such  as  a  tent  at  a  fair,  where  goods  were  on  sale.  Later  still  it 
was  applied  to  the  temporary  structure  where  votes  were  regis- 
tered, viz.  polling-booth.  Temporary  booths  erected  for  the 
weekly  markets  naturally  tended  to  become  permanent  shops. 
Thus  Stow  states  that  the  houses  in  Old  Fish  Street,  London, 
"  were  at  first  but  movable  boards  set  out  on  market  days  to 
show  their  fish  there  to  be  sold;  but  procuring  licence  to  set  up 
sheds,  they  grew  to  shops,  and  by  little  and  little,  to  tall  houses." 
As  bitky  or  bolkie,  in  Scotland,  meaning  generally  a  hut  or 
cottage,  the  word  was  specially  applied  to  a  barrack-like  room 
on  large  farms  where  the  unmarried  labourers  were  lodged. 
This,  known  as  the  Bothy  .system,  was  formerly  common  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  other  parts  of  northern  Scotland. 

BOOTHIA  {Boothia  Felix),  a  peninsula  of  British  North 
America,  belonging  to  Franklin  district,  and  having  an  area  of 
13,100  sq.  m.,  between  69*  30'  and  71*  50'  N.  and  91*  30'  and 
97**  W.  Its  northernmost  promontory,  Murchison  Point,  is  also 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  American  mainland.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Ross,  dtiring  his 
expedition  of  1829-1833,  and  was  named  after  Sir  Felix  Booth, 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  fitting  out  the  expedition. 
Boothia  forms  the  western  side  of  Boothia  Gulf.  From  the  main 
mass  of  the  continent  the  peninsula  is  almost  separated  by  lakes 
and  inlets;  and  a  narrow  channel  known  as  Bellot  Strait  inter- 
venes between  it  and  North  Somerset  Island,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  E.  Parry  in  X819.  The  peninsula  is  not  only 
interesting  for  its  coimexion  with  the  Franklin  expedition  and 
the  Franklin  search,  but  is  of  scientific  importance  from  the 
north  magnetic  pole  having  been  first  distinctly  localized  here 
by  Ross,  on  the  western  side,  in  70*  s'  N.,  96*  47'  W. 

Boothia  Gulf  separates  the  north-western  portion  of  Baffin 
Land  and  Melville  Peninsula  from  Boothia  Peninsula.  It  is 
connected  with  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound  by  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  with  Franklin  Strait  by  Bellot  Strait,  and  with 
Fox  Channel  by  Fury  and  Heda  Strait.  The  prindpal  bays  are 
Committee  and  Pelly  in  the  southern  portion,  and  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  western. 

BOOTLB,  a  munidpal  and  county  borough  in  the  Bootle 
pariiamentaiy  division  of  Lancashire,  England;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey,  forming  a  northern  suburb  of  Liverpool.  Pop. 
(1901)  58,566;  an  increase  by  nearly  nine  times  in  forty  years. 
The  great  docks  on  this,  the  east  bank  of  the  Mersey,  extend 
into  the  borough,  but  are  considered  as  a  whole  under  Livespooi. 
(q.v.).  Such  features,  moreover,  as  communications,  water- 
supply,  &c,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  greater  systems  of 
the  same  dty.    Hie  chief  buildings  and  institutions  are  a  hand- 


some town  hall,  a  museum,  free  libraries,  technlical  schools,  and 
several  public  pleasure  grounds.  Bootle  was  incorporated  in 
1868  and  was  created  a  county  borough  in  x888;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.  A  i»oposal 
to  indude  it  within  the  city  of  Liverpool  was  rejected  in  parlia- 
ment in  Jidy  1903.    Area,  1576  acres. 

BOOTY  (apparently  influenced  by  "  boot,"  O.  Eng.  bel,  ad- 
vantage or  profit,  through  an  adaptation  from  an  eariier  form 
cognate  with  Ger.  Beuie  and  Fr.  butin),  plunder  or  gain.  The 
phrase  "  to  play  booty,"  dating  from  the  x6th  century,  means  to 
play  into  a  confederate's  hands,  or  to  play  intentionaUy  badly  at 
first  in  order  to  decdve  an  opponent. 

BOPP,  FRANZ  (1791-1867),  German  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Mainz  on  the  Z4th  of  September  1791.  In  consequence  of  the 
political  troubles  of  that  time,  his  parents  removed  to  Aschaffen- 
burg,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  recdved  a  liberal  education  at  the 
LyceunL  It  was  here  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
languages  and  h'terature  of  the  East  by  the  doquent  lectures  of 
Karl  J.  Windischmann,  who,  with  G.  F.  Creuzer,  J.  J.  Gorres, 
and  the  brothers  Schlegd,  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Indian 
wisdom  and  philosophy.  And  further,  Fr.  Schlegd's  book, 
Vber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier  (Heiddberg,  x8oS), 
which  was  just  then  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds 
of  German  philosophers  and  historians,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate 
also  Bopp's  interest  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus.  In 
x8x  a  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian  government, 
with  a  view  to  devote  himsdf  vigorously  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit. 
There  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  such  eminent  men  as  A.  L. 
Ch6zy,  S.  de  Sacy^  L.  M.  Langl^,  and,  above  all,  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (1762-X824),  who  had  acquired,  whta  in  India,  an 
acquaintance  with  Sanskrit,  and  had  brought  out,  conjointly 
with  Langl^,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts 
of  the  Imperial  library.  At  that  library  Bopp  had  access  not 
only  to  the  rich  collection  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  had  been  brought  from  India  by  Father  Pons  early  in  the 
1 8th  century,  but  also  to  the  Sanskrit  books  which  had  up  to 
that  time  issued  from  the  Calcutta  and  Serampore  presses.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  four  years'  study  in  Paris  appeared  at  Frankfort- 
on-Mainin  181 6,  xmder  the  title  Ober  das  Conjugationssystem  der 
Sanskrilsprache  in  Vergleickung  mit  jenem  der  griechiscken, 
laieinischen,  persischen  und  germanischen  Sprache,  and  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Windischmann. 
In  this  first  book  Bopp  entered  at  once  on  the  path  on  which 
the  philological  researches  of  his  whole  subsequent  life  were 
concentrated.  It  was  not  that  he  wished  to  prove  the  common- 
parentage  of  Sanskrit  with  Persian,  Greek,  Latin  and  (jerman, 
for  that  had  long  been  established;  but  his  object  was  to*  trace 
the  common  origin  of  their  grammatical  forms,  of  thdr  inflections 
from  composition, — a  task  which  had  never  been  attempted. 
By  a  historical  analysis  of  those  forms,  as  applied  to  the  verb,  he 
fundshed  the  first  trustworthy  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
languages  compared. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Germany,  Bopp  came  to  London, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Charies  Wilkins  and  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  and  became  the  friend  of  Wilhdm  von  Humbddt, 
then  Prtissian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St  James's,  to  whom 
he  gave  instruction  in  Sanskrit.  He  brought  out,  in  the  Amuds 
of  Oriental  Literature  (London,  1820),  an  essay  entitled, "  Analy> 
tical  Comparison  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Teutonic 
Languages,"  in  which  he  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  grammar 
what  he  had  done  in  his  first  book  for  the  verb  alone.  He  had 
previously  published  a  critical  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  of  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayantl  (London,  18 19), 
the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  Mah&bhirata.  Other  episodes  of 
the  MahAbhArata — Indralokdgamanam,  and  three  othen  (Berlin, 
1834) ;  Diluvium,  and  three  oUiers  (Berlin,  1829) ;  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Nala  (Berlin,  1832) — followed  in  due  course,  all  of  which, 
with  A.  W.  Schlegel's  edition  of  the  Bhagavadfitd  (1823),  pro\*cd 
excellent  aids  in  initiating  the  early  student  into  the  reading  of 
Sanskrit  texts.  On  the  publication,  in  (^cutta,  of  the  whole  Ma- 
hibhirata,  Bopp  discontinued  editing  Sanskrit  text5,and  confined 
himself  thenceforth  exdusivdy  to  grammatical  investigations. 
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After  a  short  residence  at  Cdttingen,  Bopp  was.  on  the  rccom- 

scndatioD  of  Humboldt,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  and 
comparative  grammar  at  Berlin  in  1821,  and  was  elected  member 
of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  in  the  following  year.    He 

brought  oat,  in  1827,  his  A  usfiihriiches  LekrgebUudc  dcr  Sanskrita- 

Sprjfke,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  1821.    A  new 

edition,  in  Latin,  was  commenced  in  the  following  year,  and 

CGsiplcled  in  1832;   and  a  shorter  grammar  appeared  in  1834. 

At  tht  same  time  he  compiled  a  Sanskrit  and  Latin  glossary 

•tSjo)  in  which,  more  especially  in  the  second  and  third  editions 

(t84:aiid  1867),  account  was  also  taken  of  the  cognate  languages. 

His  chief  activity,  however,  centred  on  the  elaboration  of  his 

Gm^atrse  Grammar^  which  appeared  in  six  parts  at  consider- 

cbie  intervals  (Berlin,  1833, 1835, 1843,  1847, 1849, 1852),  under 

the  title  Vcr^cicheade  Crammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Criccki- 

siken,  LaUinischen,  Utihauischen,  Alldaoischen,  Golhischcn,  und 

IkiCsclun.    How  carefully   this   work  was  matured  may  be 

gathered  from  the  series  of  monographs  printed  in  the  Trans- 

Citisns  ef  ike  Berlin  Academy  (1824  to  1831),  by  which  it  was 

pr<xeded.    They  bear  the  general  title,  VergUichende  Zerglie- 

itTtaii  ia  Sanskrits  und  der  mit  ibm  vcnvandlen  Sprachcn.    Two 

Mber  essays  (on  the  "  Numerals,"  1835)  followed  the  publication 

c{  the  first  part  of  the  Comparative  Grammar,    The  Old-Slavonian 

ht^n  to  take  its  stand  among  the  languages  compared  from  the 

second  part  onwards.    The  work  was  translated  into  English  by 

£•  B.  Eastwick  in  1845.    A  second  German  edition,  thoroughly 

rrrised  (1856-1861),  comprised  also  the  Old-Armenian.    From 

'Vs  edition  an  excellent  French  translation  was  made  by  Pro- 

Usor  Michel  Breal  in  1866.    The  task  which  Bopp  endeavoured 

tc  crry  out  in  his  Comparative  Grammar  was  threefold, — to  give 

2  description   of   the  original  grammatical  structure  of    the 

>.rg-i2j;cs  as  deduced  from  their  intercomparison,  to  trace  their 

p'-K-sctic  Laws,  and  to  investigate  the  origin  of  their  grammatical 

iiitRi,    The  first  and  second  points  were  subservient  to  the  third. 

Ai  Bc^'s  researches  were  based  on  the  best  available  sources, 

and  incorporated  every  new  item  of  information  that  came  to 

\zhi,  so  they  continued  to  widen  and  deepen  in  their  progress. 

Witness  his  monographs  on  the  vowel  system  in  the  Teutonic 

Ur.gusges  (1836),  on  the  Celtic  languages  (1839),  on  the  Old- 

[*ris&iaD  (1853)  and  Albanian  languages  (1854),  on  the  accent  in 

S^r.ikrit  and  Greek  (1854),  on  the  relationship  of  the  Malayo- 

rc^b-nesian  with  the  Indo-European  languages  (1840),  and  on  the 

Caucasian  languages  (1846).    In  the  two  last  mentioned  the 

isipctta  of  his  genius  led  him  on  a  wrong  track.    Bopp  lias  been 

c^..!^  with  neglecting  the  study  of   the  native   Sanskrit 

fr^fcmars,  but  in  those  early  days  of  Sanskrit  studies  the  requisite 

B^tenab  were  not  accessible  in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe; 

^i  if  ihey  had  been,  they  would  have  absorbed  his  exclusive 

a'teaiioo  for  years,  while  such  grammars  as  those  of  VVilkins 

^  C<4ebTOoke,  from  which  his  grammatical  knowledge  was 

<^.nved,  were  all  based  on  native  grammars.    The  further  charge 

cbat  Bopp,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  gave  undue  prominence 

to  Sanskrit  may  be  disproved  by  his  own  words;  for,  as  early  as 

tbe  year  1820,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  frequently  the 

cc]ptate  kingnages  serve  to  elucidate  grammatical  forms  lost  in 

St:^kxit  {Annais  of  Or.  IM.  i.  3), — an  opinion  which  he  further 

developed  in  all  his  subsequent  writings. 

Bc^'s  researches,  carried  with  wonderful  penetration  into 
tie  most  minute  and  almost  microscopical  details  of  linguistic 
t:raoaaa,  have  led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  wide  and  distant 
^  *-tt  iato  the  oripnal  seats,  the  closer  or  more  distant  afl^ity, 
'■^^  the  tenets,  practices  and  domestic  usages  of  the  ancient 
Iid>£aropean  nations,  and  the  science  of  comparative  grammar 
r^X  tnly  be  said  to  date  from  his  earliest  publication.  In 
ra:eful  recognition  of  that  fact,  on  the  ^ftieth  anniversary  (May 

<^.  1866)  of  the  date  of  Windischmann's  preface  to  that  work, 

:  road  aUed  Die  Bopp-Stiftung,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 

'  >  Sanskrit  and  comparative  grammar,  was  established  at  Berlin, 

'u  vioch  liberal  contributions  were  made  by  his  numerous  pupils 

1"^  admirers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.    Bopp  lived  to  see  the 

ttv^*^  of  his  labours  everywhere  accepted,  and  his  name  justly 

ceirtnted.    But  he  died,  on  the  a3rd  of  October  1867,  a  poor 
rv5 


man, — though  his  genuine  kindliness  and  unselfishness;  his 
devotion  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  his  rare  modesty,  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

See  M.  Br^al's  translation  of  Bopp's  Vergl.  Cramm.  (1866)  introduc- 
tion; Th.  Bcnfey.  Cesck.  der  Sprackmssensckajt  (1869);  A.  Kuhn  in 
Unsert  Zeit,  Ncue  Folge,  iv.  x  (1868) ;  Lefnunn,  Franz  Bopp  (Berlin. 
1891-1897). 

BOPPARD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  pro- 
vince, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  xa  m.  S.  of  Coblenz  on  the 
main  line  to  Cologne.  Pop.  (1900)  5806.  It  is  an  old  town  still 
partly  surrounded  by  medieval  walls,  and  its  most  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church  (lath  and  X3th 
centuries);  the  Carmelite  church  (1318),  the  former  castle,  now 
used  for  administrative  offices;  the  Evangelical  church  (X85X, 
enlarged  in  1887);  ana  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of 
the  Marienberg,  founded  xxa3  and  since  1839  a  hydropathic 
establishment,  crowning  a  hill  x(X>  ft.  above  the  Rhine.  Boppard 
is  a  favourite  tourist  centre,  and  being  less  pent  in  by  hills  than 
many  other  places  in  this  part  of  the  picturesque  gorge  of  the 
Rhine,  has  in  modem  times  become  a  residential  town.  It  has 
some  comparatively  insignificant  industries,  such  as  tanning  and 
tobacco  manufacture;  its  direct  trade  is  in  wine  and  fruit. 

Boppard  (Baudobriga)  was  founded  by  the  Romans;  under 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  it  became  a  royal  residence.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  a  considerable  centre  of  commerce  and 
shipping,  and  under  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city.  In  131 2,  however,  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  pledged  the  town  to  his  brother  Baldwin,  archbishop- 
elector  of  Trier,  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  electors 
until  it  was  absorbed  by  France  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
It  was  assigned  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5  to  Prussia. 

BORA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  violent  cold  northerly  and  north- 
easterly wind,  common  in  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  Istrian 
and  Dalmatian  coasts.  There  is  always  a  northern  tendency  in 
the  winds  on  the  north  Mediterranean  shores  in  winter  owing  to 
the  cold  air  of  the  mountains  sliding  down  to  th^  sea  where  the 
pressure  is  less.  When,  therefore,  a  cyclone  is  formed  over  the 
Mediterranean,  the  currents  in  its  north-western  area  draw 
the  air  from  the  cold  northern  regions,  and  during  the  passage 
of  the  cyclone  the  bora  prevails.  The  bora  also  occurs  at 
Novorossiysk  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  precisely  similar  in 
character  to  the  mistral  which  prevails  in  Provence  and  along 
the  French  Mediterranean  littoral. 

BORACITE,  a  mineral  of  special  interest  on  account  of  its 
optical  anomalies.  Small  crystals  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
sharply  defined  faces  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  embedded 
in  gypsum  and  anhydrite  in  the  salt  deposits  at  Ltineburg  in 
Hanover,  where  it  was  first  observed  in  1787.  In  external  form 
these  crystals  are  cubic  with  inclined  hcmihedrism,  the  symmetry 
being  the  same  as  in  blende  and  tetrahedrite.  Their  habit  varies 
according  to  whether  the  tetrahedron  (fig.  i),  the  cube  (fig.  2). 
or  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  3)  predominates.    Penetration 


Fic.  I.  Fig.  a. 

Crystals  of  Boracite. 


Fig.  3. 


twins  with  a  tetrahedron  face  as  twin-plane  are  sometimes 

observed.    The  crystals  vary  from  translucent  to  transparent, 

are  possessed  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  are  colourless  or  white, 

though  often  tinged  with  grey,  yellow  or  green.    The  hardness  is 

as  high  as  7  on  Mohs'  scale ;  specific  gravity  30.   As  first  observed 

by  R.  J.  Hatiy  in  1791,  the  crystals  are  markedly  pyroelectric; 

a  cube  when  heated  becomes  positively  electrified  on  four  of  its 

corners  and  negatively  on  the  four  opposite  comers.    In  a 

la 
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crystal  such  as  represented  in  fig.  $,  the  smaller  and  dull  tetra- 
hedral  faces  s  are  situated  at  the  analogous  poles  (which  become 
positively  electrified  when  the  crystal  is  heated),  and  the  larger 
and  bright  tetrahedral  faces  af  at  the  antilogous  poles. 

The  characters  so  far  enumerated  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  cubic  symmetry,  but  when  a  crystal  is  examined  in  polarized 
light,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  doubly  refracting,  as  was  first  observed 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1821.  Thin  sections  diow  twin- 
lamellae,  and  a  division  into  definite  areas  which  are  optically 
biaxial.  By  cutting  sections  in  suitable  directions,  it  may  be 
proved  that  a  rhombic  dodecahedral  crystal  is  really  built  up  of 
twelve  orthorhombic  pyramids,  the  apices  of  which  meet  in  the 
centre  and  the  bases  coincide  with  the  dodecahedral  faces  of  the 
compound  (pseudo-cubic)  crystaL  Crystals  of  other  forms  show 
other  types  of  internal  structure.  When  the -crystals  are  heated 
these  optical  characters  change,  and  at  a  temperature  of  265' 
the  crystals  suddenly  become  optically  Isotropic }  on  cooling, 
however,  the  complexity  of  internal  structure  reappears.  Various 
explanations  have  been  ofiered  to  account  for  these  "  optical 
anomalies  "  of  boradte.  Some  observers  have  attributed  them 
to  alteration,  others  to  internal  strains  in  the  crystals,  which 
originally  grew  as  truly  cubic  at  a  temperature  above  265^  It 
woiUd,  however,  appear  that  there  are  really  two  crystalline 
modifications  of  the  boradte  substance,  a  cubic  modification 
stable  above  265^  and  an  orthorhombic  (or  monodinic)  one  stable 
at  a  lower  temperature.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of 
silver  iodide,  of  which  cubic  and  ihombohedral  modifications 
exist  at  different  temperatures;  but  whereas  rhombohedral  as 
well  as  pseudo-cubic  crystals  of  silver  iodide  (iodyrite)  are 
known  in  nature,  only  pseudo-cubic  crystals  of  boradte  have  as 
yet  been  met  with. 

Chemically,  boradte  is  a  magnesium  borate  and  chloride  with 
the  formula  MgrClaBuO)^  A  small  amount  of  iron  is  sometimes 
present,  and  an  iron-boradte  with  half  the  magnesium  replaced 
by  ferrous  iron  has  been  called  huyssenite.  The  mineral  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  On  exposure 
it  is  liable  to  slow  alteration,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  jnagnesium  chloride:  an  altered  form  is  known  as 
parasite. 

In  addition  to  embedded  crystals,  a  massive  variety,  known  as 
stassfurtite,  occurs  as  nodules  in  the  salt  deposits  at  Stassfurt  in 
Prussia:  that  from  the  camallite  layer  is  compact,  resembling 
fine-grained  marble,  and  white  or  greenish  in  colour,  whilst  that 
from  the  kainite  layer  is  soft  and  earthy,  and  yellowish  or  reddish 
in  colour.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BORAGE  (pronounced  like  "  courage  ";  possibly  from  Lat. 
bona,  rough  hair),  a  herb  (Borago  officinalis)  with  bright  blue 
flowers  and  hairy  leaves  and  stem,  considered  to  have  some 
virtue  as  a  cordial  and  a  febrifuge;  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
salads  or  in  making  claret-cup,  &c. 

BORAOINACBAB,  an  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sym- 
petalous section  of  dicotyledons,  and  a  member  of  the  series 
Tubiflorae.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  bugloss  {Echium) 
(fig.  i),  comfrey  (Symphytum),  Myosoiis,  hounds-tongue  {Cytu>' 
glossum)  (fig.  2),  and  other  genera,  while  borage  (Borago  officV- 
nalis)  (fig.  3)  occurs  as  a  garden  escape  in  waste  ground.  The 
plants  are  rough-haired  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  more  rarely 
shrubby  or  arborescent,  as  in  Cordia  and  Ehretia,  which  are 
tropical  or  sub-tropical.  The  leaves,  which  are  generally 
alternate,  are  usually  entire  and  narrow:  the  radical  leaves  in 
some  genera,  as  Pulmonaria  (lungwort)  and  Cynoglossum,  differ 
in  form  from  the  stem-leaves,  being  generally  broader  and  some- 
times heart-shaped.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  one-sided 
(dorsivenlral)  inflorescence,  well  illustrated  in  forget-me-not  and 
other  species  of  Myosotis;  the  cyme  is  at  first  closely  coiled, 
becoming  uncoiled  as  the  flowers  open.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  often  a  change  in  colour  in  the  flowers,  which  are  red  in  bud, 
becoming  blue  as  they  expand,  as  in  Myosotis,  Echium,  Sym- 
phytum and  others.  The  flowers  are  generally  regular;  the 
form  of  the  corolla  varies  widely.  Thus  in  borage  it  is  rotate, 
tubular  in  comfrey,  funnel-shaped  in  hounds-tongue,  and  salver- 
shaped  in  alkanet  (Anchusa);   the  throat  is  often  dosed  by 


scale-like  outgrowths  from  the  corolla,  forming  the  so-caDed 
corona.  A  departure  from  the  usual  regular  corolla  occurs  in 
Echium  and  a.few  allied  genera,  where  it  is  oblique;  in  Lycopsis 
it  is  also  bent. 

The  five  stamens  alternate  in  position  with  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.    The  ovary,  of  two  carpeb,  b  seated  on  a  ring-like  disk 


Fig.  I.— Viper's  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  about  \  nat.  sin. 

1.  Single  flower,  about  nat.  size.  6.  Calyx  »urrouiiding  nutlets. 

2.  Corolla  split  open.  7.  Same    part    of     calyx    cut 

3.  Caljoc.  away. 

4.  Pistil.  8.  Tw-o  nutlets. 

5.  One  stamen.  9.  Same  enlarged. 

which  secretes  honey.  Each  carpel  becomes  divided  by  a 
median  constriction  in  four  portions,  each  containing  Qzk 
ovule;  the  style  springs  from  the  centre  of  the  group  of  fout 
divisions. 

The  flowers  show  well-marked  adaptation  to  insect -vi»!>j 
Their  colour  and  tendency  to  arrangement  on  one  surface,  i^i'.. 
the  presence  of  honey,  serve  to 
attract  insects.  The  scales  around 
the  throat  of  the  corolla  protect 
the  pollen  and  honey  from  wet  or 
undesirable  visitors,  and  by  thdr 
difference  in  colour  from  the  cor- 
oUa-lobes,  as  in  |the  yellow  eye  of 
forget-me-not,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  honey.  In  most 
genera  the  fruit  consists  of  one- 
seeded  nutlets,  generally  four,  but 
one  or  more  may  be  undeveloped. 
The  shape  of  the  nutlet  and  the 
character  of  its  coat  are  very  varied. 
Thus  in  Liihospermum  the  nutlets 
are  hard  like  a  stone,  in  Myosotis 
usually  polished,  in  Cynoglossum 
covered  with  brisUes,  &c  f,c.  ».— (1)  InAore^re 

The   order   is  widely  spread  in  of  Focget-mc-not ;  {3}  i 
temperate  and  tropical  regions;  and  fruits, 
contains  85  genera  with  about  1200  spedes.    Its  chief  cc: 
is  the  Mediterranean  region,  whence  it  extends  over  cent 
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Esrope  and  Asia,  becoming  less  freqtient  northwards.    A  smaller 
cectrt  occurs  on  the  Pacific  side  of  North  America.    The  order 
is  Ifss  developed  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 
Tbe  order  is  of  little  economic  value.    Scvez^  genera,  such  as 


Fic.  3.— <i)  Flower  of  Bora|e;  (a)  same  in  vertical  section  en* 
iuprd:  (3)  horismul  plan  of  nower;  (4)  flower  of  Comfrey  after 
Rsuval  of  corolla,  showing  unripe  fruit;  (1)  and  (4)  natural  size. 

hcngt  and  Pidwtonaria,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and 
6e  roots  yield  purple  or  brown  dyes,  as  in  Alkanna  linctoria 
(liUnrt).  Heliotrope  or  cherry-pie  {Heliatropium  penmanum) 
is  a  veil-known  garden  plant. 

BOBAs.  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  district  if&n)  of  Elfsborg, 
4$  a.  £.  of  Gothenburg  by  rail,  on  the  river  Viske.  Pop.  (1880) 
irij;  (1900)  15,837.  It  ranks  among  the  first  twelve  towns 
in  Svtden  both  in  population  and  in  the  vahie  of  its  manufac- 
trfsg  inda^ries.  These  are  principally  textile,  as  there  are 
KTcrous  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  together  with  a 
trhaiol  weaving  schooL  The  town  was  founded  in  1633  by 
£ir,;  Gostsvus  Adolphus. 

BOBAZ  (sodium  pyroborate  or  sodium  biborate),  NaiB^Or, 
a  subsuoce  which  appears  in  commerce  under  two  forms, 
ti-Tdj  ** common"  or  prismatic  borax,  Na»B4O7*10H]O,  and 
^  Kvdkrs' "  or  octahedral  borax,  NasB40r5H]0.  It  is  to  be 
c  'ed  dot  the  term  '*  borax  "  was  used  by  the  alchemists  in  a 
vr>  \ague  manner,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
0^«  sobsUnce  now  specifically  known  by  the  name.  Prismatic 
tnra  it  found  widely  distributed  as  a  natural  product  (see  below, 
U.uTib^)  in  Tibet,  and  in  Canada,  Peru  and  Transylvania, 
*^^  tbe  bed  of  Borax  Lake,  near  Clear  Lake  in  California, 
is  occcpkd  by  a  large  mas!^  of  crystallized  borax,  which  is  fit 
for  U9«  by  the  assayer  without  undergoing  any  preh'minary 
(•in£Gition.  The  supply  of  borax  is,  however,  mainly  deriv^ 
it's  the  boric  acid  of  Tuscany,  which  is  fused  in  a  reverberatory 
i.-^ace  »iih  half  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mass 
i^'.cr  cooling  is  extracted  with  warm  water.  An  alternative 
s^rtbod  is  to  dissolve  sodium  carbonate  in  lead-lined  steam- 
(t:*cd  pans,  and  add  the  boric  add  gradually;  the  solution 
t-rn  being  concentrated  until  the  borax  crystallizes.  Borax 
}s  a.^0  prepared  from  the  naturally  occurring  calcium  borate, 
•"•^vh  is  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  condition  with  the  requisite 
ci-.-^'itj  of  soda  ash;  the  mixture  is  fused,  extracted  with  water 
^^i  ccacentiated  until  the  solution  commences  to  crystallize. 

Fna  a  sopenatmated  aqueous  solution  of  borax,  the  penta- 
"*  -'a'e.  NasB,07*5H/>.  is  deposited  when  evaporation  takes  place 
a:  srnx-Rhat  high  tempcntures.  The  same  hydrate  can  be  prepared 
'^  <t  Mr')\iiig  borax  in  water  until  the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity 
'  I  ^V*  and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  The  pentahydrate 
>  -^poHicd  between  79*  C  and  56*  C;  bclOw  this  temperature  the 
o^M^ydratf  or  ordinary  borax.NasBtOr'lOHjO.itdeposited.  Crystals 
c/  r^cary  borax  »wvl!  up  to  a  very  great  extent  on  heating,  losing 
t'  r  »iter  of  crystallization  and  melting  to  a  clear  white  glass. 
T'  mnah  of  octahedral  borax  fuse  more  easily  than  those  <»  the 
r^cutc  torn  and  are  leas  liable  to  split  when  heated,  so  that  they 
•r.  prrf<Tab)e  for  soldering  or  fluxing.  Fused  borax  dissolves  many 
^f^i\£.  oxide*,  forming  complex  borates  which  in  many  cases  show 
t'^jctcmtic  coloun.  Its  use  in  soldering  depends  on  the  fact  that 
■tor  coly  adheres  to  the  surface  of  an  untamiuied  metal,  and  conse> 
^mly  a  Imle  borax  b  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  heated 
'^p'  aslderiag  iroa  in  order  to  remove  any  superficial  film  of  oxide. 
h  p  also  used  for  glazing  pottery,  in  glass-making  and  the  glazing 

•'•r.c  i/^  (f.*.)  bein^  only  a  weak  acid,  its  salts  readily  undergo 
-  '^Jyric  dissociation  u  aqueous  solution,  and  this  property  can 
f*  rnAiy  shown  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  borax, 
I '  ->  adding  lUxnns  and  then  just  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  turn  the 
L'c-;  red,  the  addition  of  a  large  volume  of  water  to  the  solution 
<^*-«^  s  Che  colottr  bock,  to  blue  a^in.    The  boric  acid  being  scarcely 


ionized  gives  only  a  verjf  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  ions,  whilst 
the  base  (sodium  hjrdroxide)  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  occasioned 
by  the  dilution  of  the  solution,  being  a  *'  strong  base,"  is  highly 
ionized  and  gives  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  bydrmcyl  ions. 
In  the  solution,  therefore,  there  u  now  an  excess  of  hydroxyl  ions; 
consequently  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  the  litmus  turns  blue. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  Tibetan  mineral  deposits  have  been  known 
since  very  early  times,  and  formerly  the  crude  material  was 
exported  to  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Hncal,  for  the  preparation 
of  pure  borax  and  other  boron  salts.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
Tibetan  deposits  are  in  the  lake-plain  of  Pugha  on  the  Rulangchu, 
a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.:  here  the 
impure  borax  (sokaga)  occurs  over  an  area  of  about  2  sq.  m., 
and  is  covered  by  a  saline  efflorescence;  successive  crops 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  rain  and  snow  and  subsequent 
evaporation.  Deposits  of  purer  material  (dbl  tsali  or  water 
borax)  occur  at  the  lakes  of  Rudok,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Pugha  district;  also  still  farther  to  the  east  at  the  great  lakes 
Tengri  Nor,  north  of  Lhasa,  and  several  other  places.  More 
recently,  the  extensive  deposits  of  borates  (chiefly,  however, 
of  caldum;  see  Coleuanite)  in  the  Mohave  desert  on  the 
borders  of  Cah'fomia  and  Nevada,  and  in  the  Atacama  desert 
in  South  America,  have  been  the  chief  commercial  sources  of 
boron  compounds.  The  boron  contained  in  solution  in  the 
salt  lakes  has  very  probably  been  supph'ed  by  hot  brings  and 
solfataras  of  volcanic  origin,  such  as  those  which  at  the  present 
day  charge  the  waters  of  the  lagoons  in  Tuscany  with  boric  add. 
The  deposits  formed  by  evaporation  from  these  lakes  and  manhcs 
or  salines,  are  mixtures  of  borates,  various  alkaline  salts  (sodium 
carbonate,  sulphate,  chloride),  gypsum,  &c  In  the  mud  of  the 
lakes  and  in  the  surrounding  marshy  soil  fine  isolated  crystals 
of  borax  are  frequently  found.  For  example,  crystals  up  to  7  in. 
in  length  and  wcij^ing  a  pound  each  have  been  found  in  large 
nXimbers  at  Borax  Lake  in  Lake  county,  and  at  Borax  Lake  in 
San  Bernardino  county,  both  in  California. 

Borax  crystallizes  with  ten  molecules  of  water,  the  composition 
of  the  a^stals  being  NatBtOr-f-lOHiO.  The  a^stals  belong  to  the 
monoclinic  system,  and  it  b  a  curious  fact  that  in  habit  and  angles 
they  closely  resemble  pyroxene  (a  silicate  of  calcium,  magnesium 
and  iron).  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid 
and  less  perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  The 
mineral  u  transparent  to  opaque  and  white,  sometimes  greyish, 
bluish  or  greenish  in  colour.    Hardness  2-^hi  sp.  gr.  I '60-1 -72.. 

The  optical  characten  are  interesting,  because  of  the  striking 
crossed  oispersion  of  the  optic  axes,  of  which  phenomenon  borax 
affords  the  best  example.  The  optic  figure  seen  in  convergent 
polarized  light  through  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry of  a  borax  crystal  b  symmetrical  only  with  respect  to  the 
central  point.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  for  red  light  b  inclined 
at  2*  to  that  for  blue  light,  and  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes 
themselves  b  3*  greater  for  red  than  for  olue  light. 

BORDA*  JEAN  CHARLES  (r733-x7Q9),  French  mathematician 
and  nautical  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Dax  on  the  4th  of  May  1 733. 
He  studied  at  La  Fl^e,  and  at  an  early  age  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  cavalry.  In  1756  be  presented  a  iitmtrin  sur  ie 
mouvenuHl  des  prqjecSiles  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  who  elected 
him  a  member.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hastembeck, 
and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  naval  service.  He  visited  the 
Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands,  of  which  he  constructed  as 
admirable  map.  In  1782  his  frigate  was  taken  by  a  British 
squadron;  he  himself  was  carried  to  England,  but  was  almost 
immediately  released  on  parole  and  returned  to  France.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  soth  of  February  1799.  Borda  contributed 
a  long  series  of  valuable  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences. 
Hb  researches  in  hydrodynamics  were  highly  useful  for  marine 
engineering,  while  the  reflecting  and  repeating  circles,  as  im- 
proved by  him,  were  of  great  service  in  nautical  astronomy. 
He  was  associated  with  J.  B.  J.  Delambre  and  P.  F.  A.  M£chain 
in  the  attempt  to  determine  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  task  were 

invented  by  him. 

See  J.  B.  Biot.  *'  Notke  sur  Borda  "  in  the  Mim.  de  FAcad.  des 
Sciences,  iv. 

BORDAG&  (i)  A  nautical  term  (from  Fr.  hard,  side)  for  the 
planking  on  a  ship's  side.  (2)  A  feudal  term  (from  Lat.  borda, 
a  cottage)  for  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain  class  of  villein  held 
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their  cottages;  also  the  services  due  from  these  villeins  or 
"  bordars."  A  "  bordar  "  (Med.  Lat.  hardarius)  was  a  villein 
who  obtained  a  cottage  from  his  lord  in  return  for  menial  services 
(see  Villenace). 

BORDBAUZ,  a  city  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Girondc,  359  m.  S.S.W.  of  Paris  by  a  main  line 
of  the  Orleans  railway  and  1 59  m.  N. W.  of  Toulouse  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  237,707.  Bordeaux, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  cities  in  France,  is  situated 
on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Garonne  about  60  m.  from  the 
sea,  in  a  plain  which  comprises  the  wine-growing  district  of  M6dcc. 
The  Garonne  at  this  point  describes  a  semicircle,  separating  the 
city  proper  on  the  left  bank  from  the  important  suburb  of  La 
Bastide  on  the  right  bank.  The  river  is  crossed  by  the  Pont 
de  Bordeaux,  a  fine  stone  structure  of  the  early  Z9th  century, 
measuring  1534  ft.  in  length,  and  by  a  railway  bridge  connecting 
the  station  of  the  Orl&ns  railway  company  in  La  Bastide 
with  that  of  the  Southern  company  on  the  left  bank.  Looking 
west  from  the  Pont  de  Bordeaux,  the  view  embraces  a  crescent 
of  wide  and  busy  quays  with  a  background  of  \(Aty  warehouses, 
fa<!torics  and  mansions,  behind  which  rise  towers  and  steeples. 
Almost  at  the  centre  of  the  line  of  quays  is  the  Place  dcs  Quin- 
conces,  round  which  lie  the  narrow,  winding  streets  in  which  the 
life  of  the  city  is  concentrated.  Outside  this  quarter,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  important  buildings,  the  streeU  arc  narrow  and 
qiiiet  and  bordered  by  the  low  white  houses  which  at  Bordeaux 
take  the  place  of  the  high  tenements  characteristic  of  other  large 
French  towns.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircle 
of  boulevards,  beyond  which  lie  the  suburbs  of  Le  Bouscat, 
Cauddran,  M6rignac,  Talence  and  B6gles.  The  principal  prome- 
nades are  situated  close  together  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
They  comprise  the  beautiful  public  garden,  the  alK-es  de  Tourny 
and  the  Place  des  Quinconces.  The  latter  is  planted  with  plane 
trees,  among  which  stand  two  huge  statues  of  Montaigne  and 
Montesquieu,  and  terminates  upon  the  quays  with  two  rostral 
columils  which  serve  as  lighthouses.  On  its  west  side  there  is 
a  monument  to  the  Girondin  deputies  proscribed  under  the 
convention  in  1793.  At  its  south-west  corner  the  Place  dcs 
Quinconces  opens  into  the  Place  de  la  Comfdic,  which  contains 
the  Grand  Th64tre  (i8th  century),  the  masterpiece  of  the  archi- 
tect Victor  Louis.  The  Place  de  la  Com6d  Je,  the  centre  of  business 
in  Bordeaux,  is  traversed  by  a  street  which,  under  the  names  of 
Cours  du  Chapeau-Rougc,  rue  de  ITntendance  and  rue  Judalque, 
runs  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  the  quai  de  la  Douane  on  the 
east  to  the  outer  boulevards  on  the  west.  Another  important 
thoroughfare,  the  rue  Sainte  Catherine,  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  rue  de  I'lntendance  and  enters  the  Place  de  la  Com6die 
on  the  south.  The  Pont  de  Bordeaux  is  continued  by  the 
Cours  Victor  Hugo,  a  curved  street  crossing  the  rue  Sainte 
Catherine  and  leading  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Andr£.  This  church, 
dating  from  the  xxth  to  the  14th  centuries,  is  a  building  in  the 
Gothic  style  with  certain  Romanesque  features,  chief  among 
which  are  the  arches  in  the  nave.  It  consists  of  a  large  nave 
without  aisles,  a  transept  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the 
main  entrances,  and  a  choir,  flanked  by  double  aisles  and  chapels 
and  containing  many  works  of  art.  Both  the  north  and  south 
fagades  are  richly  decorated  with  sculpture  and  statuary.  Of 
the  four  towers  flanking  the  principal  portals,  only  those  to  the 
north  are  surmounted  by  spires.  Near  the  choir  stands  an 
isolated  tower.  It  contains  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  and 
is  known  as  the  Qocher  Pey-Berland,  after  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  who  erected  it  in  the  xsth  century.  Of  the  numerous 
other  churches  of  Bordeaux  the  most  notable  are  St  Seurin  (nth 
to  the  xsth  centuries),  with  a  finely  sculptured  southern  portal; 
Ste  Croix  (12th  and  X3th  centuries),  remarkable  for  its  Roman- 
esque facade;  and  St  Michel,  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the  xsth 
and  x6th  centuries.  The  bell  tower  of  St  Michel,  which  has  the 
highest  spire  (3S4  ft.)  in  the  south  of  France,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  xsth  century,  and,  like  that  of  the  cathedral,  stands 
•part  from  its  church.  The  palace  of  the  Faculties  of  Science 
and  of  Letters  (1881-1886)  contains  the  tomb  of  Michel  de 
Montaigne.  The  prefecture,  the  b6tcl  de  ville,  the  bourse  and  the 


custom-house  belong  to  the  xsth  cefttury.  Thelaw-coorts  and 
the  hospital  of  St  Andr6  (the  foundation  of  which  dates  from 
X390)  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century.  Of  grcaur 
antiquarian  interest  is  the  Palais  Gallien,  situated  near  the 
public  garden,  consisting  of  remains  of  lofty  arcades,  vaulting 
and  fragments  of  wall,  which  once  fonned  part  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Bordeaux  lost  its  fortifications  in  the  xSth  cen- 
tury, but  four  of  the  old  gateways  or  triumphal  arches  belonging 
to  that  period  still  remain.  Still  older  are  the  Porte  de  Cailhau, 
once  the  entrance  to  the  Palais  de  I'Ombridre,  which  before  its 
destruction  was  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Porte  de  rH6tel  de  Ville,  the  former  of  the  xsth,  the  latter  of  the 
Z3th  and  x6th  centuries. 

Bordeaux  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  headquarters  of 
the  XVIII.  army  corps,  the  centre  of  an  acadimie  (educational 
division)  and  the  scat  of  a  court  of  appeal.  A  court  of  assizes 
is  held  there,  and  there  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  council  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  educational  institutions 
include  faculties  of  law,  of  science,  of  letters  and  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  lyc£es,  training 
colleges,  a  higher  school  of  commerce,  a  chair  of  apiculture,  a 
school  of  fine  art  and  a  naval  school  of  medicine.  There  are 
several  museimis,  including  one  with  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  sculptures,  a  library  with  over  200,000  volumes  and  numerous 
learned  societies. 

The  trade  of  Bordeaux,  the  fourth  port  in  France,  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  sea.  Its  port,  s\  m.  long  and  on  the  average  550 
yds.  wide,  is  formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Pont  de  Bordeaux.  That  to  the  south 
is  used  only  by  small  craft;  that  to  the  north  is  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  from  31  to  36  ft.  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tide.  From  1000  to  X3oo  vessels  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
harbour,  which  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  quays  and  sloping 
wharves  served  by  railway  lines.  At  the  northen  extremity 
of  the  harbour,  on  the  left  bank,  there  is  a  floating  basin  of  £  5 
acres  in  extent,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels;  it  haa 
over  1900  yds.  of  quays  and  is  furnished  with  a  repairing  dock 
and  with  elaborate  machinery  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods.  In  1907  the  construction  of  new  docks  behind  this  basin 
was  begun.  The  city  maintains  commercial  relations  with  nearly 
all  countries,  but  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Argentina. 
Portugal  and  the  United  States.  The  most  important  line  of 
steamers  using  the  port  is  the  South  American  service  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimcs.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Bordeaux  averages  between  2s  and  26  millions  sterlir,; 
yearly.  Of  thb  amount  exports  make  up  13}  millions,  of  mhich 
the  sales  of  wine  bring  in  about  one  quarter.  The  city  is  the 
centre  of  the  trade  in  "  Bordeaux  "  wines,  and  the  wine-cellan 
of  the  quays  are  one  of  its  principal  sights.  Other  principal 
exports  are  brandy,  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  rice,  woollen  anil 
cotton  goods,  salt-fish,  chemicals,  oil-cal^,  pitwood,  fruit, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  chief  imports  are  woe!, 
fish,  timber,  rice,  wine,  rubber,  cool,  oil-grains,  hardware, 
agricultural  and  other  machinery  and  chemicals.  A  large  fkx  t 
is  annually  despatched  to  the  cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland.  The  most  important  industry  is  ship-building  and  re- 
fitting. Ironclads  and  torpedo-boats  as  well  as  merchant  vcsseLf 
are  constructed.  Railway  carriages  are  also  built.  The  industries 
subsidiary  to  the  wine-trade,  such  as  wine-mixing,  cooperai^  and 
the  making  of  bottles,  corks,  capsules,  straw  envelopes  and 
wooden  cases,  occupy  many  hands.  There  arc  also  flour -milk, 
sugar-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  oil-works,  cod-dr>ir.;^ 
works,  manufactories  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  vcgetabU-:k 
and  meat,  and  of  chocolate.  Chemicals,  leather,  iron- ware, 
machimry  and  potte^  are  manufactured,  and  a  tobacco  factory 
employs  isoo  hands. 

Bordeaux  (Burdigala)  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  tht 
Bituriges  Vivisci.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a 
flourishing  commercial  city,  and  in  the  4th  century  it  was  ma  He 
the  capital  of  Aqmtania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  ^Titer  of  the  4th 
century,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  describes  it  as  four-square 
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asd  senoanded  with  walls  and  lofty  towers,  and  celebrates  its 
is^nanoe  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  centres  of  Gaul. 
h  *±e  evils  that  resulted  from  the  dbintegration  of  the  empire 
Bcfdaaz  had  its  full  share,  and  did  not  recover  its  prosperity 
tl  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Along  with  Guicnne  it 
brioQged  to  the  English  kings  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
•'1154-1453),  *>^  w>s  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  brilliant  court  of 
tivud  the  Black  Prince,  whose  son  Richard  was  bom  in  the 
cry.  An  extensive  commerce  was  gradually  developed  between 
the  Bordeaux  merchants  and  their  fellow -subjects  in  England, — 
Loadoo,  Hull,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Bristol  and  Chester  being  the 
princ^I ports  with  which  they  traded.  The  English  administra- 
Lkn  VIS  kvoarable  to  the  liberties  as  well  as  to  the  trade  of  the 
cty.  In  1735  it  received  the  right  of  electing  its  mayors,  who 
vere  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  "  jurade  "  or  municipial 
CRmdL  The  influence  of  Bordeaux  was  still  further  increased 
*^  several  important  towns  of  the  region,  among  them  St 
Effiilioa  and  Liboume,  united  in  a  fMeration  under  its  leadership. 
TV  defeat  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Castillon  in  1453  was 
fc2c«cd,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  by  the  submission  of 
BonJaoi  to  Charles  VII.  The  privileges  of  the  city  were  at  once 
omOed,  and  were  only  partially  restored  under  Louis  XI.,  who 
esabfished  there  the  parlement  of  Guienne.  In  1548  the  in- 
bbitants  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  salt -tax  by  force  of  arms, 
i  rebeilicMj  for  which  they  were  punished  by  the  constable  Anne 
^  Motttmorency  with  merciless  severity. 

The  reformed  rel^ion  found  numerous  adherents  at  Bordeaux, 
L'd  after  the  manacre  of  St  Bartholomew  nearly  three  hundred 
td  its  iahabitants  lost  their  lives.  The  1 7th  century  was  a  period 
c'  &rurbance.  The  dty  was  for  a  time  the  chief  support  of  the 
Fronde,  and  on  two  occasions,  in  1653  and  1675,  troops  were  sent 
t)  repress  insurrections  against  royal  measures.  In  the  middle 
df  the  1 8th  century,  a  period  of  commercial  and  architectural 
ir.mty  for  Bordeaux,  the  marquis  de  Tourny,  intendant  of 
G-ienr*,  did  much  to  improve  the  dty  by  widening  the  streets- 
I'i  bying  oat  public  squares.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
O'XTuikts  at  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
r^lered  almost  as  severely  as  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  Its  com- 
Tf  rre  iras greatly  reduced  under  Napoleon  I.  In  1 8 1 4  ft  decbred 
k-'  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and  Louis  XVIII.  afterwards  gave 
:-e  title  of  due  de  Bordeaux  to  his  gntnd-nephew,  better  known 
2)  the  comte  de  Chambord.  In  1 S70  the  French  government  was 
T^^^'erred  to  Bordeaux  from  Tours  on  the  approach  of  the 
G«nsa2s  to  the  latter  city. 

Ve  Camille  Jullian.  Hist,  de  Bordeaux,  depuis  les  originesjusatt^en 
'y.<  'Bordeaux,  1 895):  T.  Malvezin,  Hist,  du  commerce  de  Bordeaux 
<^  Hinux.  1892):  Bordtaux,  opercu  historique,  sol,  population,  in- 
dtryje,  amwaerut  administration  (Bordeaux,  1893). 

BORODT,  Sm  FREDERICK  WILUAM  (1847-  ),  Canadian 
sfite^sian,  was  bom  at  Comwallis,  Nova  Scotia,,  on  the  14th  of 
-  Uv  1S47.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  AVindsor,  and 
I'  lUrvard  University,  and  for  some  years  practised  medicine 
V  Cacniag.  Nova  Sootia.  In  x  874  he  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
rir'aisent  as  Liberal  member  for  King's  county.  In  1896  he 
bcas^e  minister  of  militia  and  defence  in  the  Liberal  ministry. 

BOROOf .  ROBERT  LAIRO  ( 1 854-  ) ,  Canadian  statesman , 
«i&  bcra  at  Gxand  Pr£,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  26th  of  June  1854. 
1-'  i9:S  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  leading  bwycr  in 
^i  cative  province.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
Faii:23rDt  for  the  dty  of  Halifax,  but  later  lost  his  scat  there 
Aac  Tis  elected  for  Carlton.  In  February  x  901 ,  on  the  resigna  tion 
tf  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  he  became  leader  of  the  Conservative 
c;9o«::ioa.  At  the  general  election  of  1908  he  was  returned 
■p.!  tor  Halifax. 

BraoullUWR*  a  dty  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 
r  SA.,  oa  the  E.  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  6  m.  S.  of  Trenton 
»=i  «  m.  NX.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890)  4232;  (iQOo) 
*-'3.  \i9»5)  4073;  (1910)  4250.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsyl- 
^'-ia  railway,  the  Camden  &  Trenton  railway  (an  electric  line, 
^6^  j^  part  of  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York) 
<*^  by  bright  and  passenger  steamboat  lines  on  the  Delaware. 
fictdcaiovB  is  attractively  situated  on  a  broad,  level  plain,  65  ft. 


above  the  river,  with  wide,  beautifully  shaded  streets.  The  dty 
is  the  seat  of  the  Bordentown  Military  Institute  (with  the  Wood- 
ward memorial  library),  of  the  state  manual  training  and 
industrial  school  for  coloured  youth,  of  the  St  Joseph's  convent 
and  mot  her- house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  of  St  Joseph's 
academy  for  girls.  There  are  ship-yards,  iron  foundries  and 
forges,  machine  shops,  shirt  factories,  a  pottery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sanitary  earthenware,  a  woollen  mill  and  canning 
factories.  The  first  settlers  on  the  site  of  the  city  were  several 
Quaker  families  who  came  in  the  i8th  century.  Bordentown 
was  laid  out  by  Joseph  Borden,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named; 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1825;  was  re-incorporated  in 
1849,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867.  It  was  the  home  for 
some  years  of  Francb  Hopkinson  and  of  his  son  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son  (whose  residences  are  still  standing),  and  from  181 7  to  1832 
and  in  1837-1839  was  the  home  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king 
of  Spain,  who  lived  on  a  handsome  estate  known  as  "  Bonaparte's 
Park,"  which  he  laid  out  with  considerable  magnificence.  Here 
he  entertained  many  distinguished  visitors,  including  Lafayette. 
The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  special  law,  enabling  him, 
as  an  alien,  to  own  real  property,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
reference  to  this  that  the  state  received  its  nickname  "  Spain." 
Prince  Napoleon  Luden  Charles  Murat,  the  second  son  of 
Joachim  Murat,  also  lived  here  for  many  years;  and  the  estate 
known  as  "  Ironsides  "  was  long  the  home  of  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  Stewart.  The  Camden  &  Amboy  railway,  begun  in  183 1 
and  completed  from  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy  (34  m.)  in 
1832,  was  one  of  the  first  railways  in  the  United  States;  in 
September  1831  the  famous  engine  "Johnny  Bull,"  built  in 
England  and  imported  for  this  railway,  had  its  first  trial  at 
Bordentown,  and  a  monument  now  marks  the  site  where  the  first 
rails  were  laid. 

Sec  E.  M.  Woodward.  Bonaparte's  Park  and  the  Murals  (Trenton. 
1879). 

BORDERS,  THE,  a  name  applied  to  the  territory  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  line  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  term 
has  also  a  literary  and  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  sense, 
and  is  most  frequently  employed  of  the  Scottish  side.  The  line 
begins  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  at  a  spot  3  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Berwick,  and,  after  running  a  short  distance  W.  and  S.,  reaches 
the  Tweed  near  the  village  of  Paxton,  whence  it  keeps  to  the 
river  to  a  point  just  beyond  Carham.  There  it  strikes  off  S.S.E. 
to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  watershed  of  which  for  35  m.  constitutes 
the  boundary,  which  is  thereafter  formed  by  a  series  of  streams — 
Bells  Bum.  the  Kershope,  Liddel  and  Esk.  After  following  the 
last  named  for  i  m.  it  cuts  across  country  due  west  to  the  Sark, 
which  it  follows  to  the  river's  mouth  at  the  head  of  the  Solway 
Firth.  The  length  of  the  boundary  thus  described  is  108  m., 
but  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Solway  to  the  North  Sea  the  distance 
is  only  70  m.  At  the  extreme  east  end  a  small  district  of  8  sq.  m., 
consisting  of  the  tract  north  of  the  Tweed  which  is  not  included 
in  Scotland,  forms  the  "  bounds  "  or  "  liberties  "  of  Berwick,  or 
the  country  of  the  borough  and  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  At 
the  extreme  west  between  the  Sark  and  Esk  as  far  up  the  latter 
as  its  junction  with  the  Liddel,  there  was  a  strip  of  country,  a 
"  No  man's  land,"  for  generations  the  haunt  of  outlaws  and 
brigands.  This  was  called  the  Debatable  Land,  because  the 
possession  of  it  was  a  constant  source  of  contention  between 
England  and  Scotland  until  its  boundaries  were  finally  adjusted 
in  1552.  The  English  Border  counties  are  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland,  the  Scottish  Berwick,  Roxburgh  and  Dumfries; 
though  historically,  and  still  by  usage,  the  Scottish  shires  of 
Selkirk  and  Peebles  have  always  been  classed  as  Border  shires. 
On  the  English  side  the  region  is  watered  by  the  Till,  Bowmont, 
Coquet,  Rede  and  North  Tyne;  on  the  Scottish  by  the  Tweed, 
Whiteadder,  Leet,  Kale,  Jed,  Kershope,  Liddel,  Esk  and  Sark. 
Physically  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  country  on 
each  side.  On  the  southern  it  mostly  consists  of  lofty,  bleak 
moorland,  affording  subsistence  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  rugged 
glens  and  ravines,  while  on  the  northern  there  are  many  stretches 
of  fertile  soil,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  dales,  and  the  landscape 
is  often  romantic  and  beautiful.   Railway   communication  is 
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supplied  by  the  cast  coast  route  to  Berwick,  the  Waverley  route 
through  Liddesdale,  the  London  &  North-Western  by  Carlisle, 
the  North  British  branch  from  Berwick  to  St  Boswells,  and 
the  North  Eastern  lines  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  Alnwick  to 
Coldstream,  and  Newcastle  to  Carlisle. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  a  period  of  1500  years  the  region 
was  the  scene  of  strife  and  lawlessness.  The  Roman  road  of 
Watling  Street  crossed  the  Cheviots  at  Brownhartlaw  (1664  ft.), 
close  to  the  camp  of  Ad  Fines,  by  means  of  which  the  warlike 
Brigantcs  on  the  south  and  the  Gadcni  and  Otadcni  on  the  north 
were  held  in  check,  while  another  Roman  road,  the  Wheel 
Causeway,  passed  into  Scotland  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
North  Tyne  and  Liddel.  (For  early  history  see  Lothian; 
Northuubria;  Stsathclyde.)  In  the  12th  century  were 
founded  the  abbeys  of  Hexham  and  Alnwick,  the  priory  church 
of  Lindisfame  and  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  on  the  English  side, 
and  on  the  Scottish  the  abbeys  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose  and 
Dryburgh.  The  deaths  of  Alexander  III.  (1286)  and  Margaret 
the  Maid  of  Norway  (1290),  whose  right  to  the  throne  had  been 
acknowledged,  plunged  the  country  into  the  wars  of  the  suc- 
cession and  independence,  and  until  the  union  of  the  crowns 
in  1603  the  borders  were  frequently  disturbed.  Berwick  and 
Carlisle  were  repeatedly  assailed,  and  battles  took  place  at 
Halidon  Hill  (1333),  Otlcrbum  (1388),  Nisbet  (1402),  Homiidon 
(1402),  Piperden  (1435)1  Hedgcley  Moor  (1464),  Flodden  (1513). 
Sol  way  Moss  (1542),  and  Ancrum  Moor  (1544)1  in  addition  to 
many  fights  arising  out  of  family  feuds  and  raids  fomented  by 
the  Armstrongs,  Eliots,  Grahams,  Johnstones,  Maxwells  and 
other  families,  of  which  the  most  serious  were  the  encounters  at 
Arkenholme  (Langholm)  in  i45Si  ^  Raid  of  Reidswire  (i57S). 
and  the  bloody  combat  at  Dryfe  Sands  (1593).  The  English 
expeditions  of  1544  and  1545  were  exceptionally  disastrous,  since 
they  involved  the  destruction  of  the  four  Scottish  border  abbcjrs, 
the  sack  of  many  towns,  and  the  obliteration  of  Roxburgh. 
The  only  other  important  conflict  belongs  to  the  Covenanters' 
time,  when  the  marquess  of  Montrose  was  defeated  at  Philip- 
haugh  in  1645.  Partly  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdoms  and 
partly  to  overawe  the  freebooters  and  mosstroopers  who  were 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  until  they  were  suppressed  in 
the  17th  century,  castles  were  erected  at  various  points  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

Even  during  the  period  when  relations  between  England  and 
Scotland  were  strained,  the  sovereigns  of  both  countries  recog- 
nized it  to  be  their  duty  to  protect  property  and  regulate  the 
lawlessness  of  the  borders.  The  frontier  was  divided  into  the 
East,  Middle  and  West  Marches,  each  under  the  control  of  an 
English  and  a  Scots  warden.  The  posts  were  generally  filled  by 
eminent  and  capable  men  who  had  to  keep  the  peace,  enforce 
punishment  for  breach  of  the  law,  and  take  care  that  neither 
country  encroached  on  the  boundary  of  the  other.  The  wardens 
usually  conferred  once  a  year  on  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  as  a  rule  their  meetings  were  conducted  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
though  in  1575  a  display  of  temper  led  to  the  affair  of  the  Raid 
of  Reidswire.  The  appointment  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  but  lucrative  as  well, 
part  of  the  fines  and  forfeits  falling  to  the  warden,  who  was  also 
entitled  to  ration  and  forage  for  his  retinue.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  first  public  progress  to  London,  James  I.  of  England  attended 
service  in  Berwick  church  (March  27,  1603)  "  to  return  thanks 
for  his  peaceful  entry  into  his  new  dominions."  Anxious  to 
blot  out  all  memory  of  the  bitter  past,  he  forbade  the  use  of 
the  word  "  Borders,"  hoping  that  the  designation  "  Middle 
Shires  "  might  take  its  place.  Frontier  fortresses  were  also  to 
be  dismantled  and  their  garrisons  reduced  to  nominal  strength. 
In  course  of  time  this  policy  had  the  desired  effect,  though  the 
expression  "  Borders  "  proved  too  convenient  geographically 
to  be  dropped,  the  king's  proposed  amendment  being  in  point 
of  fact  merely  sentimenul  and,  in  the  relative  positions  then  and 
now  of  England  and  Scotland,  meaningless.  Some  English 
strongholds,  such  as  Alnwick,  Chillingham,  Ford  and  Naworth, 
have  been  modernized;  others,  like  Norham,  Wark  and  Wark- 
wortb,  are  picturesque  ruins;  but  most  of  the  Scottish  fortresses 


have  been  demolished  and  their  sites  built  over,  or  are  now 
represented  by  grass-grown  mounds.  Another  familiar  feature 
in  the  landscape  is  the  chain  of  peel  towers  crossing  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast.  Many  were  homes  of  marauding  chiefs,  and 
nearly  all  were  used  as  beacon-stations  to  give  alarm  of  foray  or 
invasion.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  the  Scottish  gipsies  found  a 
congenial  home  on  the  Roxburghshire  side  of  the  Cheviots;  and 
at  a  later  period  the  Scottish  border  became  notorious  for  a 
hundred  years  as  offering  hospitality  to  runaway  couples  who 
were  clandestinely  married  at  Gretna  Green,  Coldstream  or 
Lamberton.  The  toll-house  of  Lamberton  displayed  the  follow- 
ing intimation — "  Ginger-beer  sold  here  and  marriages  per- 
formed on  the  most  reasonable  terms." 

Border  ballads  occupy  a  distinctive  place  in  English  literature. 
Many  of  them  were  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  ransacked  the  district  for  materials  for  his  Afinstrdsy  cf 
the  Scoltiih  Border,  which  appeared  in  1802  and  1803.  Border 
traditions  and  folklore,  and  tha  pictusesque,  pathetic  and  stirring 
incidents  of  which  the  country  was  so  often  the  scene,  appealed 
'strongly  to  James  Hogg  ("the  Ettrick  Shepherd"),  Jcha 
Wilson  ("  Christopher  North  "),  and  John  Mackay  Wilson  (1804- 
1835)1  whose  Tales  of  Ike  Borders,  published  in  1835,  longenjo>'ed 
popular  favour. 

Besides  the  works  iust  mentioned  see  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  History 
of  Dumfries  and  Calloieay  (1896):  George  Ridpath.  Border  History 
of  England  and  Scotland  (1776);  Professor  John  Vetich,  History  end 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border  (1877);  Sir  George  Douglas.  History 
of  the  Border  Counties  (Scots),  (1899):  W.  S.  Crockett.  Tie  Stoe 
Country  (1902). 

BORDIGHERA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Porto  Maurizio,  91m.  S.W.  of  Genoa  by  rail,  and  3  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Ventimiglia.  Pop.  (1901)  4673.  It  is  a  favourite  winter 
resort,  especially  for  visitors  from  England,  and  is  situated  in 
beautiful  coast  scenery.  It  has  fine  gardens,  and  its  flowers  and 
palms  are  espedally  famous:  the  former  are  largely  exported, 
while  the  latter  serve  for  the  supply  of  palm  branches  for  St 
Peter's  at  Rome  and  other  churches  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  new 
museum  contains  a  unique  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  Rivieri. 
From  1682  until  the  Napoleonic  period,  Bordighera  was  the  capital 
of  a  small  republic  of  the  villages  of  the  neighbouring  valleys. 

BORDONE*. PARIS  (1495-1570),  Venetian  painter,  was  bora 
at  Treviso,  and  entered  the  bottega  of  Titian  in  1509.  Vasari. 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  fiicts  of  Bordone's 
life — later  research  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge — 
holds  that  he  did  not  spend  many  years  with  Titian  and  set 
himself  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Giorgione  to  the  utmost  of  hLs 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Giorgionesque  traits  in  Bordonc's 
earlier  works  are  derived  entirely  from  Titian,  whom  he  imitated 
so  closely  that  to  this  day  some  of  his  paintings  pass  under 
Titian's  name.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  and  Dr  Bode  ascrit»c 
to  Bordone  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ  "  in  the  Capitoline  gaUer>'. 
but  Morelli  sees  in  it  an  early,  work  of  Titian.  Paris  Bordooc 
subsequently  executed  many  important  mural  paintings  in 
Venice,  Treviso  and  Vicenza,  all  of  which  have  perished.  In 
1538  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Francis  I.,  at  whose  court  he 
painted  many  portraits,  though  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  foundi 
in  French  collections,  the  two  portraits  at  the  Louvre  being  latt  r 
acquisitions.  On  his  return  journey  he  undertook  works  <4 
great  importance  for  the  Fugger  palace  at  Augsburg,  tvhi^h| 
again  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Bordone's  pictures  are  of  vcryi 
unequal  merit.  They  have  a  certain  nobility  of  style,  and  thjij 
golden  harmony  of  colour  which  he  derived  from  Titian,  togcthe: 
with  the  realistic  conception  of  the  human  figure  and  the  digniik<d 
character  of  his  portraiture.  On  the  other  hand,  his  nudes  are  « 
little  coarse  in  form,  and  the  action  of  his  figures  is  freqvientl} 
unnatural  and  affected.  A  true  child  of  the  Renaissance,  he 
also  painted  a  number  of  religious  pictures,  numerous  mytk^ 
logical  scenes,  allegories,  nymphs,-  cupids  and  subjects  frcr 
Ovid's  fables,  but  he  excelled  as  a  portraitist.  His  principoi 
surviving  work  is  the  "Fisherman  and  Doge"  at  the  Vemct 
Academy.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  has  a  "  Daphnis  an  1 
Chloc"  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  whibt  a  "  Holy  Family  "  frx>i 
his  brush  is  at  Bridgwater  House.    Other  important  worls    i 
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his  are  the  "  Madonna  "  in  the  Tadini  collection  at  Lovcre, 
:be  paintings  in  the  Duoxno  of  Treviso,  two  mythological  pictures 
i!  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the  Doria  palace  in  Rome,  the  "  Chess 
Pa}-eTs'*  in  Berlin,  a  very  little-known  portrait  of  superb 
quality  in  the  possession  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  Kronberg, 
iadA**  Baptism  of  Christ "  in  Philadelphia.  Besides  these, 
dKTc  are  examples  of  his  art  in  Bergamo,  Milan,  Genoa,  Padua, 
Sleoi,  Venice,  Florence,  Munich,  Dresden  and  Vienna. 

Beyxmd  some  niereiices  in  general  works  on  Italian  painting, 
>€ry  little  has  been  written  on  Paris  Bordone  since  the  days  of 
Vuari  In  1900  the  committee  of  the  fourth  eentenary  of  Paris 
Bcnkme.  Treviso,  published  L.  Barlo  and  G.  Bucaro's  Delia  Vila 
t idU  Open  di  Peru  Bordone;  and  the  Nuova  Aniologia  (November 
16,  iQoo) .  contains  a  sixteen-page  paper  on  Paris  Bordone  by  P.  G. 
UolcamL  (P.  G.  K.) 

BOHE,  a  liigh  tidal  wave  rushing  up  a  narrow  estuary  or 
udal  ri^ver.  The  bore  of  the  Severn  is  produced  by  a  tide  that 
Toa  iS  ft.  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  body  of  water  becomes 
coc^resscd  in  the  narrowing  funnel-shaped  estuary,  and  heaped 
'ip  into  an  advancing  wave  extending  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
p^nocienon  is  also  particularly  well  illustrated  in  the  Bay  of 
Fcody.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  usually 
rrfenrd  to  a  Scandinavian  word  bdra,  a  wave,  billow.  The  other 
srsc  by  which  the  phenomenon  is  known,  **  eagre,"  is  also  of 
^ksown  origin.  There  is,  of  course,  no  connexion  with  **  bore," 
'ji  raake  a  hole  by  piercing  or  drilling,  which  is  a  common  Teutonic 
«b:d.  cf.  Ger.  bokren^  the  Indo-European  root  being  seen  in  Lat. 
'':Tsre,  to  pteice,  Or.  ^pof,  plough.  For  the  maJcing  of  deep 
W<s  lor  shafts,  wells,  &r.,  see  Borinc.  The  substantival  use  of 
this  word  is  generally  confined  to  the  circular  cavity  of  objects 
cf  tubular  shape,  particulariy  of  a  gun,  hence  the  internal 
difnturof  agun,  its  "  calibre  "  (see  Gxm).  A  "  bore  "  is  also 
I  Lrcsome,  wearying  person,  particularly  one  who  persistently 
^Aips  00  one  subject,  in  or  out  of  season,  whatever  interest  his 
I'.d'race  may  take  in  it  This  has  generally  been  taken  to  be 
nirtly  a  metaphorical  use  of  "  bore,"  to  pierce.  The  eariicst 
Htx,  however,  in  which  it  is  found  in  English  (1766,  in  certain 
ieUeis  printed  in  Jesse's  Life  of  George  Sdwyn)  is  that  of  ennui^ 
•ad  a  French  origin  is  suggested.  The  New  Englisk  Dictionary 
cosjectures  a  possible  source  in  Fr.  bcurrer,  to  stuff,  satiate. 

BOREAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  personification  of  the  north 
*hd.  He  was  described  as  the  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos, 
bniber  of  Hesperus,  Notus  and  Zephyrus.  His  dwelling-place 
T^  OQ  Moont  Ha^rous  in  Thrace,  or  at  Salmydessus,  near  the 
czzAtrj  of  the  Hyperboreans.  He  was  said  to  have  carried  off 
tbt  beautiful  Oreithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
« ben  he  found  her  leading  the  dance  at  a  festival,  or  gathering 
^.-i^cn  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  or  some  other  spot  in  the 
zi  thboaAood  of  Athens.  He  had  before  wooed  her  in  vain, 
arti  now  carried  her  off  to  Mount  Haemus,  where  they  lived  as 
k.  -«  and  qaeen  of  the  winds,  and  had  two  sons,  Zetes  and  Calalj;, 
^  tvo  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Chione  (ApoUodorus  iii.  15; 
OriJ.  iietam.  vi.  677).  For  the  loss  of  Oreithyia  the  Athenians 
.'-  after  times  counted  on  Boreas's  friendliness,  and  were  assured 
I '  it  wfafcn  he  sent  storms  which  wrecked  the  Persian  fleet  at 
A*b»  and  at  Sepias  (Herodotus  vii.  189).  For  this  they  erected 
t .  bra  a  sanctuary  or  altar  near  the  Ilissus,  and  held  a  festival 
3-.rtasfflos)  in  his  honour.  Thurii  also,  which  was  a  colony 
t.'  Athens,  <^ered  sacrifice  to  him  as  Euergetes  every  year, 
b^iase  he  had  destroyed  the  hostile  fleet  of  Dionysius  the  elder 
I  \flan,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  61).  In  works  of  art  Boreas  was  repre- 
s.-*ed  15  bearded,  powerful,  draped  against  cold,  and  winged. 
C*3  Lhe  Tower  of  tbe  Winds  at  Athens 'he  is  figured  holding  a 
^A  X  iocb  as  is  blown  by  Tritons.  Boreas  carrying  off  Oreithyia 
a  ihe  subject  of  a  beautiful  bronze  relief  in  the  British  Museum, 
i  jrid  in  the  island  of  Calymna.  The  same  subject  occurs 
frccjcntly  on  painted  Greek  vases. 

BOREU  PETRUS,  whose  full  name  was  Pierre  Joseph 
&~'Ui  oiiAirxxRtvz  (1809-1859),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Lyocs  on  the  26th  of  June  1809.  His  father  had  been  ruined 
by  taking  part  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Lyonnese 
royaSsu  against  the  Convention,  and  Petrus  Borel  was  educated 
*  Paris  to  be  an  architect.    He  soon  abandoned  his  profession 


to  become  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of  the  Romantic 

movement.    His  extravagant  sentiments  were  illustrated  in 

various    volumes:    Rhapsodies    (183a),    poems;    Champatert, 

conies  immoraux  (1833);  Madame  Puliphar  (1839),  &c.    His 

works  did  not  rescue  him  from  poverty,  but  through  the  kindness 

of  Thtephile  Gautier  and  Mme  de  Girardin  he  obtained  a  small 

place  in  the  dvil  service.    He  died  at  Mostaganem  in  Algeria  on 

the  14th  of  July  1859. 

Sec  Jules  Claritic.  Petrus  Borel,  U  Lycanlkrope  (1865);  and  Ch. 
Asselincau,  Bibliographie  romantique  (1872). 

BORELU.  GIOVANNI  ALFONSO  (1608-1679),  Italian 
physiologist  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  28th  of 
January  1608.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Messina  in  1649  and  at  Pisa  in  1656.  In  1667  he  returned  to 
Messina,  but  in  1674  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  lived 
under  the  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  died  on 
the  31st  of  December  1679.  His  best-known  work  is  De  motu 
animalium  (Rome,  1680-168 1),  in  which  he  sought  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  animal  body  on  mechaniaU  principles;  he 
thus  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the  iatrophysical  school.  In  a  letter, 
Del  movimento  ddla  cotnda  apparsa  U  mese  di  decembre  1664, 
published  in  1665  under  the  pseudonym  Pier  Maria  MutoU, 
he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  parabolic  path;  and 
another  of  his  astronomical  works  was  Tkeorica  mediceorum 
planetarum  ex  causis  physicis  deducla  (Florence,  i(^),  in  which  he 
considered  the  influence  of  attraction  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
He  also  wrote:  Ddla  Causa  delle  Febbri  maligni  (Pisa,  1658); 
De  Renum  usu  Judicium  (Strassbuig,  1664);  Euclida  Reslitutus 
(Pisa,  1658);  Apollonii  Per  gad  Conicorum  libri  v.,  vi.  et  vii. 
(Florence,  1661);  De  vi  percussionis  (Bologna,  1667);  Meleoro- 
logia  Aelnea  (Reggio,  1669);  and  De  motionibus  naturalibus 
a  gravitate  pendenlibus  (Bologna,  1670). 

BORGA  (Finnish  Porvoo),  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Nyland, 
grand  duchy  of  Finland,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Borgi  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  33  m.  by  rail'  N.W.  of 
Helsingfors.  Pop.  (1810)  1693;  (1870)  3478;  (1904)  s^SS- 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  bishopric  which  extends  over  the 
■provinces  of  Viborg  and  St  Michel  with  portions  of  Tavastehus 
and  Nyland;  it  possesses  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  a  high  school 
(where  the  well-known  Finnish  poet  Runeberg  lectured  for  many 
years),  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal.  The  weaving  of 
sail-cloth  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  are  the  principal 
industries,  and  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wood,  butter  and 
furs.  Boigi  was  once  a  city  of  great  dignity  and  importance, 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  Helsingfors  has  somewhat  eclipsed  it. 
In  1809,  when  the  estates  of  Finland  were  summoned  to  a  special 
diet  to  decide  the  future  of  the  country,  Borgi  was  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  it  was  in  the  cathedral  that  the  emperor  Alexander 
I.  pledged  himself  as  grand  duke  of  Finland  to  maintain  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  the  grand  duchy. 

BORGHESE,  a  noble  Italian  family  of  Sienese  origin,  first 
mentioned  in  1238,  a  member  of  which,  Marcantonio  Borghese, 
settled  in  Rome  and  was  the  father  of  Camillo  Borghese  (isso* 
1630),  elected  pope  under  the  title  of  Paul  V.  (1605).  Paul 
created  his  nephew  prince  of  Vivero  on  the  17th  of  November 
1609,  and  Philip  III.  of  Spain  conferred  the  title  of  prince  of 
Sulmona  on  him  in  1610.  The  family  took  its  place  among  the 
higher  Roman  nobility  by  the  marriage  of  the  prince's  son  Paolo 
with  Olimpia,  heiress  of  the  Aldobrandini  family,  in  1614.  In 
1803  Camillo  Filippo  Ludovico,  Prince  Borghese  (b.  1775), 
married  Pauline,  sister  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  widow  of 
General  Leclerc.  In  1806  he  was  made  duke  of  Guastalla,  and 
for  some  years  acted  as  govemor  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese 
provinces.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  1832.  The  Borghese  palace  at  Rome 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  city,  and  contained 
a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures,  most  of  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Villa  Borghese  outside  the  Porto  del  P(^)olo,  now  Villa 
Umberto  I.,  the  property  of  the  Italian  government. 

See  A.  von  Rcumont.  Geschichte  der  Sladt  Rom,  iii.  6oSi  600. 
617.  &c.:  Almanack  de  Gotka  (Ck>tha,  1902);  J.  H.  Douglas,  The 
Principal  Noble  Families  of  Rome  (Rome,  1905). 
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BOR6HESI.  BARTOLOMMEO  (1781-1860),  lulian  anU- 
quarian,  was  bom  at  Savignano,  near  Rimini,  on  the  nth  of 
July  1 78 1 .  He  studied  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  Having  weakened 
his  eyesight  by  the  study  of  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  epigraphy  and  numismatics.  At  Rome 
he  arranged  and  catalogued  several  collections  of  coins,  amongst 
them  those  of  the  Vatican,  a  task  which  he  undertook  for  Pius 
VII.  In  consequence  of  tho  disturbances  of  1821,  Borghcsi 
retired  to  San  Marino,  where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  April  i860. 
Although  mainly  an  enthusiastic  student,  he  was  for  some  time 
podcsta  of  the  little  repubUc.  His  monumental  work,  Nuovi 
Frammenti  dei  Fasti  Consolari  Capilolini  (1818-1820),  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Icam^  world  as  furnishing  positive  bases 
for  the  chronology  of  Roman  history,  while  his  contributions  to 
Italian  archaeological  journals  established  his  reputation  as  a 
numismatist  and  antiquarian.  Before  his  death,  Borghesi  con- 
ceived the  design  of  publishing  a  collection  of  all  the  Latin 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  world.  The  work  was  taken  up  by 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  under  the  auspices  of  Mommsen,  and  the 
result  was  the  Corpus  Ittscriptionum  Latinarum.  Napoleon  III. 
ordered  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Borghesi.  This  edition,  in  ten  voluhies,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  1862,  was  not  completed  until  1897. 

BORGIA,  CESARE,  duke  of  Valentinois  and  Romagna  (1476- 
1507)1  w^  the  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  by  Vanozza  dei 
Cattanei.  He  was  born  at  Rome  while  his  father  was  cardinal, 
and  on  the  lattcr's  elevation  to  the  papacy  (1492)  he  was  created 
archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  a  year  later  cardinal.  Cesare  was 
Alexander's  favourite  son,  and  it  was  for  him  that  the  pope's 
notorious  nepotism  was  most  extensively  practised.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  father's  pontificate  he  led  a  profligate  life  at  the 
Vatican.  When  Charles  VIII.  left  Rome  for  the.  conquest  of 
Naples  (January  35, 1495),  Cesare  accompanied  him  as  a  hostage 
for  the  poi>e'5  good  behaviour,  but  he  escaped  at  Velletri  and 
returned  to  Rome.  He  soon  began  to  give  proofs  of  the  violence 
for  which  he-afterwards  became  notorious;  when  in  1497  his 
brother  Giovanni,  duke  of  Gandia,  was  murdered,  the  deed  was 
attributed,  in  all  probability  with  reason,  to  Cesare.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  motive  of  the  murder  was  the  brothers' 
rivalry  in  the  affection  of  Donna  Sancha,  wife  of  Giuffrd,  the 
pope's  yoiytgcst  son,  while  there  were  yet  darker  hints  at  in- 
cestuous relations  of  Cesare  and  the  duke  with  their  sister 
Lucrezia.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Cesare,  who  contem- 
plated exchanging  his  ecclesiastical  dignities  for  a  secular  career, 
regarded  his  brother's  splendid  position  with  envy,  and  was 
determined  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  father's  favours. 

In  July  1497  Cesare  went  to  Naples  as  papal  legate  and 
crowned  Frederick  of  Aragon  king.  Now  that  the  duke  of 
Gandia  was  dead,  the  pope  needed  Cesare  to  carry  out  his  political 
schemes,  and  tried  to  arrange  a  wealthy  marriage  for  him. 
Cesare  wished  to  marry  Carlotta,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  but  both  she  and  her  father  resolutely  refused  an  alliance 
with  "  a  priest,  the  bastard  of  a  priest."  In  August  1498,  Cesare 
in  the  consistory  asked  for  the  permission  of  the  cardinals  and 
the  pope  to  renounce  the  priesthood,  and  the  latter  granted  it 
"  for  the  good  of  his  soul."  On  the  ist  of  October  he  set  forth 
Tor  France  with  a  magnificent  retinue  as  papal  legate  to  Louis 
XII.,  to  bring  him  the  pope's  bull  annulling  his  marriage  with 
Jeanne  of  France  (Louis  wished  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany). 
In  exchange  he  received  the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  as  well  as 
military  assistance  for  his  own  enterprises.  He  found  Carlotta 
of  Naples  in  France,  and  having  again  tried  to  win  her  over  in 
vain,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  (May  1499).  Alexander  now  contemplated 
sending  Cesare  to  Romagna  to  subdue  the  turbulent  local  despots, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  French  king  carve  a  principality  for 
himself  out  of  those  territories  owing  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
pope.  Cesare  made  Cescna  his  headquarters,  and  with  an  army 
consisting  of  300  French  lances,  4000  Gascons  and  Swiss,  besides. 
Italian  troops,  he  attacked  Imola,  which  surrendered  at  once, 
and  then  besieged  Forll,  held  by  Caterina  Sforza  (9.0.),  the 
widow  of  Girolamo  Riario.     She  held  out  gallantly,  but  was  at 


last  forced  to  surrender  on  the  22nd  of  January  1500;  Cesare 
treated  her  with  consideration,  and  she  ended  her  days  in  a 
convent.  Tlie  Sforzas  having  expelled  the  French  from  Milao. 
Cesare  returned  to  Rome  in  February,  his  schemes  checked  for 
the  moment;  his  father  rewarded  him  for  his  successes  by 
making  him  gonjaloniere  of  the  church  and  conferring  many 
honours  on  him;  he  remained  in  Rome  and  took  part  in  bull 
fights  and  other  carnival  festivities.  In  JiUy  occurred  tht 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Bisceglie,  Lucrezia  Borgia's  third  husbacd. 
He  was  attacked  by  assassins  on  the  steps  of  St  Peter's  and 
badly  wounded;  attendants  carried  him  to  a  cardinal's  house, 
and,  fearing  poison,  he  was  nursed  only  by  his  wife  and  Sanchs, 
his  sister-in-law.  Again  Cesare  was  suspected  as  the  instigator 
of  the  deed,  and  in  fact  he  almost  admitted  it  himself.  BisctgHe 
was  related  to  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  with  whose  enemies  the 
pope  was  allied,  and  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Cesare.  When  it 
appeared  that  he  was  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Cesare  h&d 
him  murdered,  but  not  apparently  without  provocation,  for, 
according  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  CappeUo,  the  duke  had 
tried  to  murder  Cesare  first. 

In  October  1500  Cesare  again  set  out  for  the  Roadagna,  on  the 
strength  of  Venetian  friendship,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men. 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  of  Rimini  and  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro 
fled,  and  those  cities  opened  their  gates  to  Cesare.    Faenza  hekl 
out,  for  the  people  were  devoted  to  their  lord,  Astorrc  Manfredi, 
a  handsome  and  virtuous'  youth  of  eighteen.      Manfredi  surren- 
dered in  April  1501,  on  the  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared, 
but  Cesare  broke  his  word,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Romt, 
where  he  was  afterwards  foully  outraged  and  put  to  death. 
After  taking  Castel  Bolognese  he  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  to 
take  part  in  the  Franco-Spanish  intrigues  for  the  partition  <a 
Naples.    He  was  now  lord  of  an  extensive  territory,  and  the 
pope  created  him  duke  of  Romagna.    His  cruelty,  his  utter  want 
of  scruple,  and  his  good  fortune  made  him  a  terror  to  all  Italy. 
His  avidity  was  insatiable  and  he  could  brook  no  oppositior; 
but,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  morose,  silent  and  unsjrmpatbelic. 
His  next  conquests  were  Camerino  and  Urbino,  but  his  povc; 
was  now  greatly  shaken  by  the  conspiracy  of  La  Magjonc  (» 
castle  near  Perugia  where  the  plotters  met).     Several  of  tic 
princes  deposed  by  him,  the  Orsinis,  and  some  of  his  own  captains, 
such  as  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  (9.0.),  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  and  G.  V. 
Baglioni,  who  had  been  given  estates  but  feared  to  lose  theca, 
joined  forces  to  conspire  against  the  Borgias..    Risings  broke  out 
at  Urbino  and  in  Romagna,  and  the  papal  troops  were  defeated; 
Cesare  could  find  no  allies,  and  it  seemed  as  thmigh  all  Italy  na:: 
about  to  turn  against  the  hated  family,  when  the  French  kin^ 
promised  help,  and  this  was  enough  to  frighten  the  confederates^ 
into  coming  to  terms.    Most  of  them  had  shown  very  Miw: 
political  or  military  skill,  and  several  were  ready  to  betray  cacii 
other.    But  Cesare,  while  trusting  no  one,  proved  a  match  for 
them  all.    During  his  operations  in  northern  Romagna,  VilcII'. 
Oliverotto,  Paolo  Orsini,  and  the  duke  of  Gravina,  to  show  the'r 
repentance,  seized  Senigallia,  which  still  held  for  the  duke  i<' 
Urbino,  in  his  name.     Cesare  arrived  at  that  town,  decoyed  U-r 
unsuspecting  condoilieri  into  his  house,  had  them  all  arrested,  ar  i 
twoof  them,  Vitelli  and  Oliverotto, strangled  (December  31, 1 5c:  ■ 

He  was  back  in  Rome  early  in  1503,  and  took  part  in  reduds^ 
the  last  rebel  Orsinis.    He  was  gathering  trooi»  for  a  new  ex 
pedition  in  central  Italy  in  the  summer,  when  both  he  and  hi< 
father  were  simultaneously  seized  with  fever.    The  p(q>e  died  v^« 
the  i8th  of  August,  while  Cesare  was  still  incapacitated,  and  this 
unfortunate  coincidence  proved  his  ruin;  it  was  the  one  contia- 
gency  for  which  he  had  not  provided.    On  all  sides  his  encmks 
rose  up  against  him;  in  Romagna  the  deposed  princes  preparrd 
to  regain  their  own,  and  the  Orsinis  raised  thdr  heads  ooce  oxtt 
in  Rome.    Cesare's  position  was  greatly  shaken,  aod  when  hel 
tried  to  browbeat  the  cardinals  by  means  ol  Don  MicfaekHt 
and  his  bravos,  they  refused  to  be  intimidated;  he  had  to  Icar  d 
Rome  in  September,  trusting  that  the  Spanish  cardinals  wck^sI! 
elect  a  candidate  friendly  to  his  house.  At  the  conclave  Frances 
Todeschini-Piccolomini  was  elected  as  Pitis  III.,  and  he  showc 
every  disposition  to  be  peaceful  and  respectable,  but  he  was  oU 
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<fid  m  bad  liedth.    Cesare's  dominion  at  once  began  to  fall  to 

ptoa;  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  returned  to  his  duchy 

with  Voietian  b^;  and  the  lords  of  Piombino»  Rimini  and 

BesuD  soon  regained  their  own;  Cesena,  defended  by  a  governor 

iaithfal  to  Cesare,  alcxie  hdd  ouL    Pius  III.  died  on  the  28th  of 

October  1503,  and  a  new  conclave  was  held.    Cesare,  who  could 

suU  ooust  ca  the  Spanish  cardinals,  wished  to  prevent  the 

eUction  of  Ginliano  ddla  Rovere,  the  enemy  of  his  house,  but  the 

htier's  rh&nfr%  were  so  greatly  improved  that  it  was  necessary 

to  come  to  terms  with  him.    On  the  xst  of  November  he  was 

elected,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  IL    He  showed  no  ill- 

vill  towards  Cesar^  but  declared  that  the  latter's  territori^ 

most  be  restored  to  the  church,  for  "  we  desire  the  honour  of 

rvcovtxing  what  oar  predeossors  have  wrongfully  alienated." 

Yeiuce  boped  to  intervene  in  Romagna  and  establish  her  pro- 

tectoTate  over  the  principalities,  but  this  Julius  was  determined 

to  prevent,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  use  Cesare  as  a  means 

o(  keeping  out  the  Venetians,  he  had  him  arrested.    Borgia's 

power  was  now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his 

GLstks  in  Romagna  save  Cesena,  Forli  and  Bettinoro,  whose 

govexnors  refused  to  accept  an  order  of  surrender  from  a  master 

vbo  was  a  prisoner.    Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  if  Cesare  were 

se:  at  liberty  he  would  surrender  the  castles;  this  having  been 

accomplished,  he  departed  for  Naples,  where  the  Spaniards  were 

in  posesskm.    The  Spanish  governor,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  had 

cHen  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  he  was  meditating  fresh  plans, 

rhea  Gonzalo  arrested  him  by  the  order  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  as 

I  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Italy  (May  1504).    In  August  he  was 

yenl  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  two  years;  in 

No%-embei'  1^6  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  his 

xcther-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  under  whom  he  took  service. 

BHule  besieging  the  castle  of  Viana,  held  by  the  rebellious  count 

3f  Lerin,  he  was  killed  (March  xa,  1507). 

Cesare  Bofg^  was  a  type  of  the  adventurers  with  which  the 

ItHj  of  tht  Renaissanoe  swarmed,  but  he  was  cleverer  and  more 

nscrupokias  than  his  rivals.    Ifis  methods  of  conquest  were 

rrockm  aiMl  treacherous;  but  once  the  conquest  was  made  he 

•o-.-en»d  his  subjects  with  firmness  and  justice,  so  that  his  rule 

V2s  preferred  to  the  anarchy  of  factions  and  local  despots.    But 

le  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  genius,  as  has  long  been  imagined, 

jsd  his  success  was  chiety  due  to  the  support  of  the  papacy; 

icce  his  father  was  dead  his  career  was  at  an  end,  and  he  could  no 

o^m^er  play  a  prominent  part  in  Italian  affairs.    His  fall  proved 

a  bow  nnsound  a  basis  his  system  had  been  built  up. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Cesare  Borgia  are  the  same 
3  tbo9c  of  Alexander  VI.,  especially  M.  Creighton's  History  of  the 
^a.pocj,  voL  v.  (London,  1897) ;  F.  Gregoroviurs  Gesckickte  der  Stadt 
^iss.  ▼<a.  vi.  (Stuttgart,  1881) ;  and  P.  Viliari's  Mackiavelli  (London 
•^2>:  abo  C  Yriarte.  dsar  Borgia  (Paris,  1880),  an  admirable 
*kri^e  of  writiiif ;  Schubeit-Soldem,  Die  Borgia  und  ihre  Zeit  (Dresden, 
002;;.  vhkh  contaiaB  the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject;  and  E. 
iiviai,  Ce^n  Borgia,  Dnca  di  Rmagua  (Imola,  1878).     (L.  V.*) 

BOBfiU,  FSAKCI8  (x5io-xs7a),  Roman  Catholic  saint, 
[^k£  of  Gaadia,  and  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  at 
;a2dia  (Vafenda)  on  the  xoth  of  October  15x0,  and  from  boy- 
>9d  was  remarkable  for  hb  inety.  Educated  from  his  twelfth 
-siiir  at  Saragosn  under  the  charge  of  his  uncle  the  archbishop, 
e  b^  begun  to  show  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  monastic 
/e,  when  his  &ther  sent  him  in  1528  to  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
leT«  he  distingunhed  himself,  and  on  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
e  Ostxo,  a  Fortognese  lady  of  high  tank,  be  was  created 
;ArqQi9  of  Lomhay,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to 
h.e«ni|8esB.  He  acoompanied  Charles  on  his  African  expedition 
I  %ssSf  and  also  into  Fxovenoe  in  1536;  and  on  the  death  of 
itc  empRSi  hi  1539  he  was  dqmted  to  convoy  the  body  to  the 
txrnJ-phcexn  Gcaiutda.  lliis  sad  duty  confirmed  his  determina- 
lo  leatFe  tbe  court,  and  also,  shoold  he  survive  his  consort, 

Hfe.  On  his  return  to  Toledo,  however, 
tfarost  npcm  him,  much  against  his  will;  he 
made  vkeny  of  Cataknua  and  commander  of  the  order  of  St 
a.i3Ma  At  Barcelona,  the  teat  of  hte  govenmicnt,  he  lived  a 
^^  of  great  austerity,  but  discharged  his  ofiBdal  duties  with 
h^rgy  and  rfficifufy  until  15431  when,  having  succeeded  his 


father  in  the  dukedom,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  to  resign 
his  viceroyalty  and  to  retire  to  a  more  congtmial  mode  of  life  at 
Gandia.  Having  already  held  some  correspondence  with  Ignatius 
Loyola,  he  now  powerfully  encouraged  the  recently  founded 
order  of  Jesus.  One  of  his  first  cares  at  Gandia  was  to  build 
a  Jesuit  college;  and  on  the  death  of  Eleanor  in  1546,  he  resolved 
to  become  himself  a  member  of  the  society.  The  difficulties 
arising  from  political  and  family  circumstances  were  removed  by 
a  papal  dispensation,  which  allowed  him,  in  the  interests  of  his 
young  children,  to  retain  his  dignities  and  worldly  possessions 
for  four  years  after  taking  the  vows.  In  15  50  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and  where 
he  funushed  the  means  for  building  the  Collegium  Romanum. 
Returning  to  Spain  in  the  following  year,  he  formally  resigned  his 
rank  and  estate  in  favour  of  his  eldest' son,  assumed  the  Jesuit 
habit,  was  ordained  priest,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  penance  and 
prayer.  At  his  own  earnest  request,  seconded  by  Loyola,  a 
proposal  that  he  should  be  created  a  cardinal  by  Julius  UI. 
was  departed  from;  and  at  the  command  of  his  superior  he 
employed  himself  in  the  work  of  itinerant  preaching.  In  1554 
he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  the  order  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Indies,  in  which  capacity  he  showed  great 
activity,  and  was  successful  in  founding  many  new  and  thriving 
colleges.  In  X556,  shortly  after  Charles  V.  retired,  Borgia  had 
an  interview  with  him,  but  would  not  yield  to  his  inducements 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  older  order  of  Hieronymites. 
Some  time  afterwards  Borgia  was  employed  by  Charles  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  reference  to  a  project  which  was  to  secure  for 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  the  Portuguese  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Don  Sebastian.  On  the  death  of  Lainez 
in  1 565,  Frands  Borgia  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  third  general 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  great  zeal  and  ad- 
ministrative skill;  and  so  great  was  the  progress  of  the  society 
under  his  government  that  he  has  sometimes  been  called  "  its 
second  founder."  The  peculiarities  which  are  most  characteristic 
of  the  order  were,  however,  derived  from  Loyola  and  Lainez, 
rather  than  from  Borgia,  whose  ideal  was  a  simple  monasticism 
rather  than  a  life  of  majiifold  and  influential  contact  with  the 
world.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  September  X57S.  He 
was  beatified  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1624,  and  canonized  by  Clement 

X.  in  X67X,  his  festival  being  afterwards  (1683)  fixed  by  Innocent 

XI.  for  the  xoth  of  October. 

Several  works  by  St  Frands  Borgia  have  been  published,  the 

Srincipal  of  these  being  a  aeries  of  Exercises  similar  to  the  Exercitia 
piritualia  of  Loyola,  and  a  treatise  Rhetorica  Concionandi.  The 
(jpera  Omnia  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1 675.  His  life  was  written 
by  his  confessor  Pedro  de  Ribadeneira.  See  also  A.  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  Breviarium  Romanum  (second  noCtum  for 
October  10). 

BORGIA.    LUCREZIA    (1480-15x9),    duchess    of    Ferrara, 

daughter  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander 

VI.  (q.v,)f  by  his  mistress  Vanozza  dd  Cattand,  was  bom  at 

Rome  in  X480.   Her  early  years  were  spent  at  her  mother's  house 

near  her  father's  spl^idid  palace;  but  later  she  was  given  over 

to  the  care  of  Adriana  de  Mila,  a  relation  of  Cardinal  Borgia 

and  mother-in-law  of  Giulia  Famese,  another  of  his  mistresses. 

Lucreda  was  educated  according  to  the  usual  curriculum  of 

Renaissance  ladies  of  rank,  and  was  taught  languages,  mxisic, 

embroidery,  painting,  &c;  she  was  famed  for  her  beauty  and 

charm,  but  the  corrupt  court  of  Rome  in  which  she  was  brought 

up  was  not  conducive  to  a  good  moral  education.    Her  father 

at  first  contemplated  a  Spanish  marriage  for  her,  and  at  the  age 

of  eleven  she  was  betrothed  to  Don  Chcrubin  de  Centelles,  a 

Spanish  nobleman.    But  the  engagement  was  broken  off  almost 

immediatdy,  and  Lucrezia  was  married  by  proxy  to  another 

Spaniard,  Don  Gasparo  de  Prodda,  son  of  the  count  of  Aversa. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  VIIL  (X492),  Cardinal  Borgia  was 

dected  pope  as  Alexander  VI.,  and,  contempkting  a  yet  more 

ambitious  marriage  for  his  daughter,  he  annulled  the  union  with 

Prodda;  in  February  1493  Lucrezia  was  betrothed  to  Giovanni 

Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  with  whose  family  Alexander  was  now 

in  dose  alliance.   The  wedding  was  cdebrated  in  June;  but  when 

the  pope's  policy  changed  and  he  became  friendly  to  the  king 
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of  Naples,  the  enemy  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  he  planned  the 
subjugation  of  the  vassal  lords  of  Roma^na,  and  Giovanni,  feeling 
his  position  insecure,  left  Rome  for  Pesaro  with  his  wiife.  By 
Christmas  X495  they  were  back  in  Rome;  the  pope  had  all  his 
children  around  him,  and  celebrated  the  carnival  with  a  series 
of  magnificent  festivities.  But  he  decided  that  he  had  done  with 
Sforza,  and  annulled  the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  husband's 
impotence  (March  1497).  In  order  to  cement  his  alliance  with 
Naples,  he  married  Lucreaa  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  duke  of 
BiscegUe,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  related  to  the  Nea- 
politan king.  But  he  too  realized  the  fickleness  of  the  Borgias' 
favour  when  Alexander  backed  up  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  the 
latter's  schemes  for  the  conquest  of  Ns^iles.  Bisccglie  fl^  from 
Rome,  fearing  for  his  life,  and  the  pope  sent  Lucrezia  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  dty  of  Spoleto  as  governor.  On  her  return  to 
Rome  in  1499,  her  husband,  who  really  loved  her,  was  induced 
to  jofai  her  once  more.  A  year  later  he  was  murdered  by  the 
order  of  her  brother  Cesare.  After  the  death  of  Bisceglie, 
Lucrezia  retired  to  Nepi,  and  then  retiimed  to  Rome,  where 
she  acted  for  a  time  as  regent  during  Alexander's  absence. 
The  latter  now  was  anxious  for  a  union  between  his  daughter 
and  Alphonso,  son  and  heir  to  Ercole  d'  Este,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
The  negotiations  were  somewhat  difficult,  as  neither  Alphonso 
nor  his  father  was  anxious  for  a  connexion  with  the  house  of 
Borgia,  and  Lucrezia's  own  reputation  was  not  unblemished. 
However,  by  bribes  and  threats  the  opposition  was  overcome, 
and  in  September  150X  the  marriage  was  celebrated  by  proxy 
with  great  magnificence  in  Rome.  On  Lucrezia's  arrival  at 
Ferrara  she  won  over  her  reluctant  husband  by  her  youthful 
charm  (she  was  only  twenty-two),  and  from  that  time  forth 
she  led  a  peaceful  life,  about  which  there  was  hardly  a  breath 
of  scandal.  On  the  death  of  Ercole  in  1505,  her  husband  became 
duke,  and  she  gathered  many  learned  men,  poets  and  artists  at 
her  court,  among  whom  were  Ariosto,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Aldus 
Manutius  the  printer,  and  the  painters  Titian  and  Dosso  Dossi. 
She  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  children  and  to 
charitable  works;  the  only  tragedy  connected  with  this  period 
of  her  life  is  the  murder  of  Ercole  Strozzi,  who  is  said  to  have 
admired  her  and  fallen  a  victim  to  Alphonso's  jealousy.  She 
died  on  the  a4th  of  June  1519,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  besides  one  son  Rodrigo  by  the  duke 
of  Bisceglie,  and  possibly  another  of  doubtful  paternity.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  mediocre  talents,  and  only 
played  a  part  in  history  because  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  sister  of  Cesare  Borgia.  While  she  was 
in  Rome  she  was  probably  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  women 
around  her,  but  there  is  no  serious  evidence  f(ff  the  charges  of 
incest  with  her  father  and  brothers  which  were  brought  against 
her  by  the  scandal-mongers  of  the  time. 

See  the  bibliographies,  for  Albxandbk  VI.  and  Bokcia,  Cesarb; 
and  especially  F.  Cregorovius's  Lucrezia  Borgia  (Stuttgart,  1874), 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject ;  also  W.  Gilbert's  Lucrexia  BorgtOt 
Duchess  of  Ferrara  (London,  1869},  which,  while  containing  much 
information,  is  quite  without  historic  value;  and  G.  Campori^  "Una 
VittimadellaStoria.  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  in  the  NuooaAiUelogia  (August 
31,  1866),  which  aims  at  the  rehabilitation  of  Lucrezia..  (L.  V.*) 

BOROLUM,  SOLON  HANNIBAL  (186S-  ),  American 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  32nd  of  December  1868, 
tlie  son  of  a  Danish  wood-oarver.  He  studied  under  Louis  F. 
Rcbisso  in  the  Cincinnati  art  school  in  1895-1897,  and  under 
Fr^miet  In  Paris.  He  took  as  his  chief  subjects  inddents  of 
western  life,  cowboys  and  Indians,  with  which  he  was  familiar 
from  his  years  on  the  ranch;  notably  "  Lassoing  Wild  Horses," 
"Stampeding  Wild  Horses,"  "Last  Round-up,"  "On  the 
Border  of  White  Man's  Land,"  and  "  Burial  on  the  Plains." 
His  elder  brother,  Gutzon  Borglum  (b.  1867),  also  showed 
himself  an  artist  of  some  originality. 

BORGOGNONB,  AMBROQIO  (fl.  X473'X534)>  Italian  painter 
of  the  Milanese  school,  whose  real  name  was  Ambrogio  Stefani 
da  Fossano,  was  approximately  contemporary  with  Leonardo  da 
Vmdt  but  represented,  at  least  during  a  great  part  of  his  career, 
the  tendencies  of  Lombard  art  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  that 
master—the  tendencies  which  he  had  adopted  and  perfected 


from  the  hands  of  his  predecessors  Foppa  and  Zenale.  We  are 
not  precisely  informed  of  the  dates  either  of  the  death  or  the  birth 
of  Borgognone,  who  was  bom  at  Fossano  in  Piedmont,  and 
whose  appellation  was  due  to  his  artistic  afiUiation  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  school.  His  fame  is  principally  associated  with  that  of 
one  great  building,  the  Certosa,  or  church  and  convent  of  the 
Carthusians  at  Pavia,  for  which  he  worked  much  and  in  many 
different  ways.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  represents  Um  as  having  designed,  in  a475,  the 
celebrated  fagade  of  the  Certosa  itself.  His  residence  there 
appears  to  have  been  of  eight  years'  duration,  from  i486,  when 
he  furnished  the  designs  of  the  figures  of  the  virgin,  saints  and 
apostles  for  the  choir-stalls,  executed  in  tarsia  or  inlaid  wood 
work  by  Bartolommeo  Pola,  till  1494,  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 
Only  one  known  picture,  an  altar-piece  at  the  church  San 
Eustorgio,  can  with  probability  be  assigned  to  a  period  of  his 
career  earlier  than  i486.  For  two  years  after  his  return  to 
Milan  he  worked  at  the  church  of  San  Satiro  in  that  city.  From 
1497  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  decorating  with  paintings 
the  church  of  the  Incoronata  in  the  neighbouring  town  at  LodL 
Our  notices  of  him  thenceforth  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
1508  he  painted  for  a  church'  in  Bergamo;  in  1512  his  signature 
appears  in  a  public  document  of  Milan;  in  1534 — and  this  is  our 
last  authentic  record — ^he  painted  a  series  of  fresoses  illustratiiig 
the  life  of  St  Sisinius  in  the  portico  of  San  Simplidano  at  Milan. 
Without  having  produced  any  works  of  signal  power  or  beauty. 
Borgognone  is  a  painter  of  marked  individuality.  He  holds  aa 
interesting  place  in  the  most  interesting  period  of  Italian  art. 
The  National  Gallery,  London,  has  two  fair  examples  of  his  woii 
— the  separate  fragments  of  a  silk  banner  painted  for  the  Certosa, 
and  containing  the  heads  of  two  kneeling  groups  severally  of  max 
and  women;  and  a  laige  altar-piece  of  the  marriage  of  St  Catberice, 
painted  for  the  chapel  of  Rebecchino  near  Pavia.  But  to  judge 
of  his  real  powers  and  peculiar  ideals— his  system  of  faint  and 
dear  colouring,  whether  in  fresco,  tempera  or  oil;  his  somen  hai 
slender  and  pallid  types,  not  without  something  that  reminds  us 
of  northern  art  in  their  Teutonic  sentimentality  as  well  as  thdr 
Teutonic  fidelity  of  portraiture;  the  conflict  of  his  instinctive 
love  of  pladdity  and  calm  with  a  somewhat  forced  and  bonrowei} 
energy  in  figures  where  energy  is  demanded,  his  conservatism  i^ 
the  matter  of  storied  and  minutely  diversified  badcsitniiids— U 
judge  of  these  qualities  of  the  master  as  they  axe,  it  i%  neoessai? 
to  study  first  the  great  series  of  his  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  a| 
the  Certosa,  and  next  those  remains  of  later  frescoes  and  altsx 
pieces  at  Milan  and  Lodi,  in  which  we  find  the  influence  f 
Leonardo  and  of  the  new  time  mingling  with,  but  not  cxpcllsi| 
his  first  predilections. 

BOROO  SAN  DOWNING,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Parma,  14  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from 
town  of  Parma.    Pop.  (1901)  town,  6251;  commune,  x  2,100. 
occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Fidentia,  on  the  Via  Aemilia;! 
doubt,  as  its  name  shows,  of  Roman  origin.    Here  M.  Lncj 
defeated  the  democrats  under  Carbo  in  82  b.c.     It  was 
pendent  under  Vespasian,  but  seems  soon  to  have  become  a  \i 
dependent  on  Parma.   Its  present  name  comes  from  the 
dom  of  S.  Domninus  xmder  Maximian  in  aJ>.  304.   The  cat 
erected  in  honour  of  this  saint,  is  <me  of  the  finest  and 
preserved  Lombardo-Romanesque  churches  of  the  iitb-< 
centuries  in  north  Italy.   The  upper  part  of  the  facade  is  b< 
plete,  but  the  lower,  with  its  three  portals  and  sculptoxes,  b 
fine;  the  interior  is  simple  and  well-proportioned,  and  has  1 
been  spoilt  by  restorations.   For  the  binitier,  a  work  of  the 
txth  century,  see  Rassegna  d*Arte,  1905,  i8a    Not  far  fi 
town  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Antonio  dd  Viennese,  a 
century  stmcture  in  brick  {ib.,  1906,  aa).  The  Pal&zxo  C>mi 
in  the  Gothic-Lombard  style,  is  a  work  of  the  X4th  <xz.t 
Borgo  S.  Donnino  is  an  important  centre  for  the  produce  | 
cattle  of  Emilia.  (T. 

BORGU,  or  Bakba,  an  ioland  country  of  West  Africa, 
western  part  is  indudcd  in  the  French  colony  of  I>ahofflcy  (| 
the  eastern  division  forms  the  Borga  province  of  the  Bi 
protectorate  of  Nigeria.   Borgu  is  bounded  N.£.  and  E.  tyl 
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NtgET.SL  by  tile  Yoraba  country,  N.W.  by  Gonna.  The  country 
coBsstt  of  an  devated  plain  traversed  by  rivers  draining  north 
or  etst  to  the  Niger.  Tlie  water-parting  between  the  Niger  basin 
tad  the  coast  streams  of  Dahomey  and  Lagos  runs  north-east 
aid  soath-vcst  near  the  western  frontier.  In  about  xo^  N., 
bekrr  the  town  of  Bossa,  rapids  block  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
savigable  up  to  that  point  from  the  sea.  The  soil  Is  mostly 
iextile,  and  is  fairly  cultivated,  producing  in  abundance  millet, 
juDs,  [J'"**"!*  and  limes.  The  acacia  tree  is  conunon,  and 
from  it  gum-arabic  of  good  quality  is  obtained.  From  the  nut 
of  the  hoise^adish  tree  ben  oil  is  expressed.  Cattle  are  numerous 
utd  of  ezodlent  bceed,  and  game  b  abundant.  Borgu  Is  in- 
Ufaited  t^  a  number  of  pagan  negro  tribes,  several  of  whom  were 
dependent  on  the  chief  of  NiUd,  a  town  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  the  chief  being  spoken  of  as  sultan  of  Borgu.  The  king 
d  Bnssa  was  another  more  or  less  powerful  potentate.  In  the 
taiyjtaaci  the  xgth  century  Borgu  was  invaded  by  the  Fula 
ff  t).  bat  the  Bariba  (as  the  people  axe  called  collectively)  main- 
tziaed' their  indqiendenoe.  In  X894  Borgu  became  the  object 
of  rivalry  between  France  and  England.  The  Royal  Niger 
Company,  iriucfa  had  already  concluded  a  treaty  of  protection 
vith  the  king  of  Bussa,  sent  out  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  F.  D. 
Lsgud  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  king  of  Nikki  and  other 
diefs,  and  Lugard  sucneded  in  doing  so  a  few  days  before  the 
smval  of  French  expeditions  from  the  west.  Disregarding  the 
British  treaties,  Fx«mcb  officers  concluded  othexs  with  various 
diieb,  invaded  Bussa  and  established  themselves  at  various 
points  00  the  Niger.  To  defend  British  interests,  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force  was  raised  locally  under  Lugard's  com- 
mand, and  a  period  of  great  tension  ensued,  British  and  French 
tipops  facing  one  another  at  several  places.  A  conffict  was,  how- 
ever, averted,  and  by  the  convention  of  June  1898  the  western 
pazt  of  Borgu  was  declared  French  and  the  eastern  British,  the 
Firach  withdrawing  from  all  places  on  the  lower  Niger. 

TheBiitidtportionof  Borgu  has  an  area  of  about  X2,ooosq.  m. 
Tp  to  the  period  of  indusion  within  the  protectorate  of  Nigeria 
I^tle  or  nothing  was  kxiown  of  the  country,  though  there  were 
iBterestinglegends  of  the  antiquity  of  its  history,  "nie  population 
vu  eatirdy  independent,  and  resbted  with  success  not  only  the 
Fab  from  the  north  but  also  the  armies  of  Dahomey  and  Mossi 
from  the  south  and  west.  Thtvellexs  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
tkfi  couBtiy  had  never  returned.  Since  X898  the  country  has 
been  opeaed,  and  from  being  the  most  lawless  and  truculent  of 
people  the  Bariba  have  become  sixigulariy  amenable  and  law- 
ibi£ng.  Ptovrndal  courts  axe  establbhed,  but  there  b  little 
crime  in  the  province.  The  British  ganbons  have  been  replaced 
bfcivi  police.  The  assessment  of  taxes  under  British  adminls- 
tntion  wm  successfully  caxried  out  in  X9014,  and  taxes  are  collected 
Mthout  trouble.  In  sooth  Borgu  the  people  axe  agricultural  but 
Bot  iadiBtxkMB  or  Indined  for  trade.  In  the  north  there  are 
some  pastoral  settlements  of  Fula.  The  Bariba  themsdves 
nmaia  agricuituraL  Cart-roads  have  been  constructed  between 
tltt  town  of  Kiama  and  the  Niger.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
Borgu  are  great,  and  as  the  population  increases  with  the 
cesitioii  of  war  and  by  inunigration  the  country  should  show 
maked  devdopment.  Shea  trees  are  abundant.  Elephants  are 
stin  to  be  found  in  the  fifty-mile  strip  of  forest  land  which 
stretches  between  the  Niger  and  the  interior  of  the  province. 
Tbe  forest  contains  valuable  s^van  products,  and  there  are 
peat  pmsuftnlitifs  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber.  There  are  also 
otetBive  areas  of  fine  land  suitable  for  cotton,  with  the  water- 
way of  the  Niger  dose  at  hand.  Labour  might  be  brought  from 
Vaubakod  dose  by,  and  a  Yoniba  colony  has  been  experiment- 
any  started    (See  Nicesia  and  Bussa.) 

BORIC  ACXD,  or  BosAac  Acm,  HsB(\  an  acid  obuined  by 
^SKoiring  boron  trioxide  in  water.  It  was  fixst  prepared  by 
W3hdm  Homberg  (1652-X71S)  from  borax,  by  the  action  of 
■meni  adds,  and  was  given  the  name  sal  sedativum  Hombergi. 
The  presence  of  boric  add  or  its  salts  has  been  noted  in  sea^water, 
vfadst  it  b  also  said  to  exbt  in  plants  and  especially  in  almost  all 
fruits  (A.  H.  Alien.  Analyst,  1904.  301).  The  free  add  b  found 
■alive  in  certain  volcanic  dbtricts  such  as  Tuscany,  the  Lipari 


Islands  and  Nevada,  issuing  mixed  with  steam  from  fissures  in 
the  ground;  it  b  also  found  as  a  constituent  of  many  minerals 
(borax,  boradte,  boronatrocaldte  and  cdemanite). 

The  chid  sotirce  of  boric  add  for  commercial  purposes  b  the 
Maremma  of  Tuscany,  an  extensive  and  desolate  tract  of  country 
over  which  jets  of  vapour  and  heated  gases  (soJUmf^  and  springs 
of  bofling  water  spurt  out  from  chasms  and  fissures.  In  some 
places  the  fissures  open  directly  into  the  air,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  dbtrict  they  axe  covered  by  small  muddy  lakes  (lagoni^. 
The  soffioni  contain  a  small  quantity  of  boric  add  (usually  less 
than  o-x%),  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  axnmoniacal 
vapours.  In  order  to  obtain  the  add,  a  series  of  baans  b  con- 
structed over  the  vents,  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  water  through  them  by  gravitation.  Water  b  led  into 
the  highest  basin  and  by  the  action  of  the  heated  gases  b  soon 
brought  into  a  state  of  ebullition;  after  remaining  in  thb  basin 
for  about  a  day,  it  b  run  off  into  the  second  one  and  b  treated 
there  in  a  similar  maimer.  The  operation  b  carried  on  through 
the  entire  series,  until  the  liquor  in  the  last  basin  contains  about 
3  %  of  boric  add.  It  b  then  run  into  settling  tanks,  from  which 
it  next  passes  into  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are  shallow  lead- 
lined  pans  heated  by  the  gases  of  the  soffioni.  These  pans  are 
worked  on  a  continuotis  system,  the  liquor  in  the  fixst  being 
concentrated  and  run  off  into  a  second,  and  so  on,  until  it  b 
suffidently  concentrated  to  crystallize.  The  crystab  are  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  water.  Artificial  soffioni  are  sometimes 
prepared  by  boring  through  the  rock  until  the  fissures  are  reached, 
and  the  water  so  obtained  b  occasionally  suffidently  impregnated 
with  boric  add  to  be  evaporated  directly.  Boric  add  b  also 
obtained  from  boronatrocaldte  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
add,  followed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sdution  so  obtained. 
The  residue  b  then  heated  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  in 
which  the  boric  add  volatilizes  and  dbtib  over.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  boradte  with  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  small  quantities,  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  cold  saturated  sdution  of 
borax. 

Na>B«Oi  +HiS0«-|-5H,0  -  Na.S0<-|-4H,B0^ 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  white  nacreous  laminae 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system;  it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water.  It  b  one  of  the  "  weak  " 
acids,  its  dissociation  constant  being  only  0*01169  (J.  Walker,  Jotir. 
of  Cktm.  Soc.,  I9|00.  Ixxvii.  5),  and  consequently  its  salts  are  appred- 
ably  hydrolysed  in  aqueous  solution.  The  free  acid  turns  blue  litmus 
to  a  claret  colour.  Its  action  upon  turmeric  b  characteristic;  a 
turmeric  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  turns  brown, 
the  colour  becoming  much  darker  as  the  paper  dries;  while  the 
addition  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  turns  it  almost  black. 
Boric  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  if  the  vapour  of  the  solution 
be  inflamed  it  bums  with  a  characteristic  vivid  green  colour.  The 
add  on  being  heated  to  100*  C.  k>ses  water  and  is  converted  into 
metaJboric acid, HBOj ; at  140* C, pyroboric  acid, HtB«Oi, isproduced : 
at  still  higher  temperatures,  boron  trioxide  is  formed.  The  salts  of 
the  normal  or  orthoboric  acid  in  all  probability  do  not  exbt;  meta-, 
boric  add.  however,  forms  several  wefi-defined  salts  which  are  readily' 
converted,  even  by  carbon  dioxide,  into  salts  of  pyroboric  acid. 
That  orthoboric  acid  b  a  tribasic  add  is  shown  by  the  formation  of 
ethyl  orthoborate  on  esterification,  the  vapour  density  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  B(OCiHi)i;  the  molecular 
formula  of  the  acid  must  consequently  be  B(OH)i  or  HjBO<.  The 
metallic  borates  are  generally  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  are  insoluble  in 
water. .  The  most  important  of  the  boratear  b  sodium  pyroborate  or 
borax  iq.v.). 

Borax  and  boradc  add  are  feeble  but  useful  antiseptics.  Hence 
they  may  be  used  to  preserve  food-substances,  such  as  milk  and 
butter  (see  Adulteration).  In  medicine  boradc  add  is  used  in 
solution  to  relieve  itching,  but  its  chief  use  b  as  a  mild  antiseptic 
to  impregnate  lint  or  cotton-wool.  Recent  work  has  shown  it  is  too 
feeble  to  be  relied  upon  alone,  but  where  really  efficient  antiseptics, 
such  as  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide,  and  carbolic  acid,  have  been 
already  employed,  boracic  acid  (which,  unlike  these,  is  non-poisonous 
and  non-irritant)  may  legitimately  be  used  to  maintain  the  aseptic 
or  non-bacterial  condition  which  they  have  obtained.  Borax  taken 
internally  is  of  some  value  in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  bot  as  a 
urinary  antiseptic  it  is  now  surpassed  by  several  recently  introduced 
drugs,  such  as  urotropine. 

BORING.  The  operations  of  deep  boring  are  resorted  to  for 
ascertaining  the  nature,  thickness  and  extent  of  the  various 
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geological  formations  underlying  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  purposes  for  which  boring  is  specifically  employed 
are:  (x)  prospecting  or  searching  for  mineral  deposits;  (2) 
sinking  petroleum,  natural  gas,  artesian  or  salt  wells;  (3)  de- 
termining the  depth  below  the  surface  of  bed-rock  or  other 
firm  substratum,  together  with  the  character  of  the  overlying 
materials,  preparatory  to  mining  or  civil  engineering  operations; 
(4)  carrying  on  geological  or  other  scientific  explorations. 

Prospecting  by  boring  is  practised  most  successfully  in  the 
case  of  mineral  deposits  of  large  area,  which  are  nearly  horizontal, 
or  at  least  not  highly  inclined;  e.g.  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead 
and  salt.  Wide,  flat  beds  of  such  minerals  may  be  pierced  at  any 
desired  number  of  points.  The  depth  at  which  each  hole  enters 
the  deposit  and  the  thickness  of  the  mineral  itself  are  readily 
ascertained,  so  ilta.i  a  map  may  be  constructed  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  Samples  of  the  mineral  are  also  secured,  furnishing 
data  as  to  the  value  of  the  deposit.  While  boring  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  prospecting  irregular  and  steeply  inclined  mineral 
deposits  of  small  area,  the  results  are  obviously  less  trustworthy 
than  under  the  conditions  named  above,  and  may  be  actually 
misleading  unless  a  large  number  of  holes  are  bored.  Incident- 
ally, bore-holes  supply  information  as  to  the  character  and  depth 
of  the  valueless  depositions  of  earth  or  rock  overlying  the  mineral 
deposit.  Such  data  assist  in  deciding  upon  the  appropriate 
method  for,  and  in  estimating  the  cost  of,  sinking  shafts  or 
driving  tunnels  for  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
deposit.  In  sinking  petroleum  wells,  boring  serves  not  only  for 
discovering  the  oil-bearing  strata  but  also  for  extracting  the  oil. 
This  industry  has  become  of  great  importance  in  many  jxtrts  of 
the  United  States,  in  southern  Russia  and  elsewhere.  Rock  salt 
deposits  are  sometimes  worked  through  bore-holes,  by  introduc- 
ing water  and  pumping  out  the  solution  of  brine  for  further 
treatment.  The  sinking  of  artesian  wells  is  another  application 
of  boring.  They  are  often  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands, 
of  feet  in  depth.    A  well  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  has  a  depth  of 

3843  ft. 

Boring  is  useful  in  mines  themselves  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  exploring  the  deposit  ahead  of  the  workings,  searching 
for  neighbouring  veins,  and  sounding  the  ground  on  approaching 
dangerous  inundated  workings.  In  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bore-holes  are  often  sunk  for  carrying  steam  pipes  and 
hoisting  ropes  underground  at  points  remote  from  a  shaft. 

Several  of  the  methods  of  boring  in  soft  ground  are  employed 
in  connexion  with  civil  engineering  operations;  as  for  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  below  the  stuface  to  solid  rock,  preparatory  to 
excavating  for  and  designing  deep  foundations  for  heavy  struc- 
tures, and  for  estimating  the  cost  of  large  scale  excavations  in 
earth  and  rock. 

Lastly,  a  number  of  deep  holes  have  been  bored  for  geological 
exploration  or  for  observing  the  increase  of  temperature  in  depth 
in  the  earth's  crust;  for  example,  at  Paruschowitz,  Silesia,  about 
6700  ft.  deep;  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  6265  ft.;  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  5532  ft.;  and  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  nearly 
5000  ft.  The  two  last  mentioned  were  intended  to  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  bituminous  coal  and  oil- 
bearing  formations. 

There  are  five  methods  of  boring,  viz.:  by  (i)  earth  augers, 
(2)  drive  pipes,  (3)  long,  jointed  rods  and  drop  drill,  (4)  the  rope 
system,  in  which  the  rods  are  replaced  by  rope,  (s)  rotary  drills. 
The  first  two  methods  are  .adapted  to  soft  o(  earthy  soils  only; 
the  others  are  for  rock. 

I.  Earth  augers  comprise  spiral  and  pod  augers.  The  ordinary 
spiral  auger  resembles  tne  wood  auger  commonly  used  by  carpenters. 
It  is  attached  to  the  rod  or  stem  bv  a  socket  joint,  successive  sections 
of  rod  being  added  as  the  hole  is  deepened.  The  auecr  is  rotated  by 
means  of  horizontal  levers,  clamped  to  the  rod — by  hand  for  holes  of 
small  diameter  (a  to  6  in.),  the  larger  sizes  (8  to  16  in.)  by  horse 
power.  Clayey,  cohesive  soils,  containing  few  stones,  are  readily 
bored;  stony  ground  with  difficulty.  The  operation  of  the  aujger 
is  intermittent.  After  a  few  revolutions  it  is  raised  and  emptied, 
the  soil  clinging  between  the  spirals.  Depths  to  50  or  60  ft.  are 
usually  bored  by  hand ;  deeper  holes  by  horse  power.  For  sandy, 
non-cohesive  soils,  the  auger  may  be  encircled  by  a  close-fitting 
sheet-iron  cylinder  to  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  out. 


Pod  augere  generally  vary  in  diameter  frcMn  8  to  MuL    A 

ihrougii 

emptied. 

For  boring  in  sandy  soils,  the  open  sides  are  closed  by  hinged  i^tcs. 
Fig.  2  shows  another  type  of  pod  auger.  For  holes  01  large  HMiwui^ 
earth  aunrs  are  hanaled  with  the 
aid  of  a  ll^ht  derrick. 

2.  Drivt  pifjcs  are  widely  used, 
both  for  testing  the  depth  and 
character  of  soft  material  overlying 
solid  rock  and  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  rock  boring,  when  some 
thickness  of  surface  soil  must  first 
be  passed  throujjh.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  drive  pipe  consists  of  one 
or  more  lengths  of  wrought  iron 
pipe,  open  at  both  ends  and  from 
)  in.  to  6  in.  diameter.  When  of 
small  size  the  pipe  is  driven  by  a 
heavy  hammer;  tor  deep  and  large 
holes,  a  light  pile-driver  becomes 
necessary.  The  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  is  provided  with  an  annular 
steel  shoe;  the  Ufsper  end  has  a 
drivehead  for  receiving  the  blows 
of  the  hammer.  Successive  lengths 
are  screwed  on  u  required.  For 
shallow  holes  the  pipe  is  cleaned 

out  by  a  ••  bailer  •  or  "  sand-pump  "-a  cyUodcr  4  to  6  ft.  long, 
with  a  valve  in  the  low  end.  It  is  lowered  at  intwvaU,  filled  b/ 
being  dashed  up  and  down,  and  then  raised  and  empcied.  If. 
after  reaching  some  depth,  the  external  frictional  reaistanoTpRvents 
the  pipe  from  sinking  farther,  another  pipe  of  small  diameter  may 
be  inserted  and  the  driving  continued.  Drive  pipes  are  often  sunk 
by  applying  weights  at  the  surface  and  sbwiy  rotating  by  a  \evtx. 
Two  pipes  are  then  used,  one  inside  the  other.  Wato-  is  pomped 
down  the  inner  pipe,  thus  loosening  __ 

the  soil,   raising   the   debris  and   in-       *  * 

creasing  the  speed  of  driving.  The 
"  driven  well  "  for  water  supply  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  drive  pipe  and  put 
down  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Drill  and  Rods.—Thh  method  has 
long  been  used  in  Europe  and  else- 
where for  deep  boring.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  rarely  employed  for  depths 
greater  than  200  or  300  ft.  The  usual 
form  of  cutting  tool  or  drill  is  shown 
in  fig.  3.  The  iron  rods  are  from  i  to 
2  in.  square,  in  long  lengths  with 
screw  joints  (fig.  4).  >^^>oden  rods  are 
occasionally  used.  F«r  shallow  holes 
done  by  hand,  one  or  two  cross-bars 
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The  men  alternately  raise  and  drop  the  drill,  meanwhile  skrwty 
walking  around  and  around  to  rotate  the  bit  and  so  keep  the  hole 
true.    The  cuttings  are  cleaned  out  by  a  bailer,  as  for  dnvc  pipez 

In  boring  by  hand,  the  practical  limit  of  depth  is  soon  reached, 
on  account  of  the  increasing  weight  of  the  rods.  For  goiw  deeper 
a  "  spring-pole  "  may  be  used.  This  is  a  tapering  pole,  ay  30  fu 
long  and  5  or  6  in.  diameter  at  the  small  end.  It  rests 
in  an  tncfined  position  on  a  fulcrum  set  about  10  ft. 
from  the  butt,  the  latter  being  firmly  fixed.  The  rods 
are  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  pole,  which  ex- 
tends at  a  height  of  several  feet  over  the  mouth  of  the 
hole.  With  the  aid  of  the  spring  of  the  pole  the  strolces 
are  produced  by  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
driller.  Average  speeds  of  6  to  10  ft.  per  10  hours  are 
easily  made,  to  depths  of  200  to  250  ft. 

For  deep  boring  the  rod  system  requires  a  more 
elaborate  plant.  The  rods  arc  suspended  from  a 
heavy  "  walking  beam  "  or  lever,  usually  oscillated 
by  a  steam  engine.  By  means  of  a  screw-feed  device. 
the  rods,  which  are  rotated  slightly  after  every 
stroke,  are  gradually  fed  down  as  the  hole  is  deepened, 
length  after  length  being  added.  A  tall  oerrick 
carries  the  sheaves  and  ropes  by  which  the  rods  and 
tools  are  manipulated.  The  drill  bit  cannot  be  attached 
rigidly  to  the  rods  as  in  shallow  boring,  because  the 
momentum  of  the  heavy  moving  parts,  transmitted 
directly  to  the  bit  as  the  blow  is  struck,  would  cause 
excessive  vibration  and  breakage.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  introduce  a  sliding-link  joint  be- 
tween the  rods  and  bit.  One  form  of  link  is  shown  Sliding  Lank, 
in  fig.  5.  On  striking  its  blow,  the  bit  comes  to  rest, 
while  the  rods  continue  to  descend  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  upper 
member  of  the  link  sliding  down  upon  the  lower.  Then,  oa  tbe  ep 
stroke  the  lower  link,  with  the  bit.  is  raised  for  deliveringanothcr  blow 
For  large  holes  the  striking  weight  is,  say,  800  to  1000  lb.  length  ot 
stroke  2|  to  5  ft.,  and  speed  from  20  to  30  strokes  per  minute. 
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clean  and  unobnrueted.  Forretoverlnf  Ihecoceand  InpediiiBth* 
bit  and  diamonda.  the  rodi  are  raiaed  at  every  i  to  S  ft.  of  depth.  Thia 
i«  done  by  a  imall  drum  artd  rope,  operated  by  the  drivini  engine. 
Diamond  drills  of  ttandard  de^gni  (fis-.S]  bore  holes  from  i^,  to 
1]  in.  diameter,  yieldini  coreiof  T  la  I  (|  m.  diameter,  and  are  capable 
01  reaching  depthi  of  a  few  hundred  to  (ohp  ft.  <t  more.  They  re- 
quire from  8  10  JO  boiler  hot«-power.  Large  maehinea  will  T)oc» 
thaUower  holea  up  to  6,  g  or  even  la  in.  diameter.    For  openting 
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in  colour,  tougher  than  the  brilliant,  and  have  no  cleavase  planes. 
They  are  therefore  suitable  for  drilling  in  hard  rock.  Borts  are 
rough,  imperfect  brilliants,  and  are  best  used  for  the  softer  rocks. 
As  the  bit  wears,  the  stones  must  be  reset  from  time  to  time.  The 
wear  of  carbons  in  a  well-set  bit  is  small,  though  extremely  variable. 
Above  the  bit  are  the  core-lifter  and  core-barrel.  The  core-lifter 
(Bg.  II,  A)  is  a  device  for  gripping  and  breaking  off  the  core  and 
raising  it  to  the  surface.  The  Mrrel.  3  to  lo  fc.  long,  fits  closely  in 
the  hole  and  is  often  spirally  grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  water 
and  dibris.  It  serves  partly  as  a  guide,  tending  to  keep  the  hole 
straight,  partly  for  holding  and  protecting  the  core. 

Diamond  drills  do  not  work  satitfactorily  in  broken,  fissured  rock, 
as  the  carbons  are  liable  to  be  injured,  loosened  or  torn  from  their 
settings.  In  these  circumstances,  and  for  soft  rocks,  the  diamond 
bit  may  be  replaced  by  a  steel  toothed  bit.  Another  apparatus  for 
core-drilling  is  the  D^vis  Calyx  drill.  For  hard  rock  it  has  an 
annular  bit.  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  chilled  steel  shot;  for 
soft  rock,  a  toothed  bit  is  used. 

Diamond  drill  holes  are  rarely  straight,  and  usually  deviate 
considerably  from  the  direction  in  which  they  are  started.  Very 
deep  holes  nave  been  found  to  vary  as  xnoch  as  45*  and  even  60 
from  their  true  directbn.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rods  do 
not  fit  closely  in  the  hole  and  therefore  bend.  It  is  also  likely  to 
occur  in  drilling  through  inclined  strata,  specially  when  of  diftetent 
degrees  of  hardness.  By  usii:^  a  long  and  closely  fitting  core-barrel 
the  liability  to  deviatwn  is  reduced,  but  eannot  be  wholly  prevented. 
Holes  which  are  neariy  horixontal  always  deflect  upward,  because 
the  sag  of  the  rods  tilts  up  the  bit.  Diamond  drill  holes  should  there- 
fore always  be  surveyed.  This  b  done  by  lowering  into  the  hole 
instruments  for  observing  at  a  number  of  successive  points  the  direc- 
tion and  degree  of  deviation.*  If  accurately  surveyed  a  crooked 
hole  may  be  quite  as  useful  as  a  straight  one. 

Authorities.  —  For  further  information  on  boring  see  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engs.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  12%;  C.  le 
Neve  Foster.  Texi-book  of  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  chap.  lii. ;  Cnckanf, 
9th  December  1899,  ^^  ^^  ^7^^  May  190S:  Scientific  American^ 
a  I  St  August  1886;  Engineerini  and  Mining  Jour.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  26S, 
vol.  Ixx.  p.  699,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  930:  Trans.  Inst.  Mining  Engs., 
England,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  685:  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  N.  Y.,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  I ;  Zeitsckr.  fir  Berg-  HitteU'  und  Satinenwesen,  vol.  xxv.  p.  29; 
Denny,  "  Diamond  Drilling,"  Mines  and  Minerals,  vci^yix.,  August 


Inst.  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  vol  xii.  p.  301 ;  Engineering  Matasine, 
March  1896,  p.  1075.  (R«  «*•*) 

BORIS  FEDOROVICH  OODUNOV.  tsar  of  Muscovy  {e.  1551- 
1605),  the  most  famous  member  of  an  ancient,  now  extinct, 
Russian  family  of  Tatar  origin,  which  migrated  from  the  Horde 
to  Muscovy  in  the  X4th  century.  Boris'  career  of  service  began 
at  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  He  is  mentioned  in  1570  as 
taking  part  in  the  Serpeisk  campaign  as  one  of  the  archm  of 
the  guard.  In  157 1  he  strengthened  his  position  at  court  by  his 
marriage  with  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Ivan's  abominable  favourite 
Malyuta  Skuratov.  In  1580  the  tsar  chose  Irene,  the  sister  of 
Boris,  to  be  the  bride  of  the  tsarevich  Theodore,  on  which 
occasion  Boris  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  boyar.  On  his  death- 
bed Ivan  appointed  Boris  one  of  the  guardians  of  hb  son  and 
sucorssor;  for  Theodore,* despite  hb  seven-ahd-twenty  years, 
was  of  somewhat  weak  intellect.  The  reign  of  Theodore  began 
with  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  infant  tsarevich  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Ivan's  fifth  wife  Marie  Nagaya,  a  rebellion  resulting  in  the 
banbhment  of  Demetrius,  with  hb  mother  and  her  relations,  to 
their  appanage  at  Uglich.  On  the  occasion  of  the  tsar's  corona- 
tion (May  31, 1584),  Boris  was  loaded  with  honours  and  riches, 
yet  he  held  but  the  second  place  in  the  regency  during  the  life- 
time of  hb  co-guardian  Nikita  Romanovich,  on  whose  death,  in 
August,  he  was  left  without  any  serious  rival.  A  conspiracy 
against  him  of  all  the  other  great  boyais  and  the  metropolitan 
Dionysy,  which  sought  to  break  Boris'  power  by  divordng  the 
tsar  from  Godunov's  childless  sbter,  only  ended  in  the  beuabh- 
ment  or  tonsuring  of  the  malcontents.  Henceforth  Godunov 
was  omnipotent.  The  direction  of  affairs  pasKd  entirely  into 
hb  hands,  and  he  corresponded  with  foreign  princes  as  their 
equal.  Hb  policy  was  generally  pacific,  but  always  most  prudent. 
In  159s  he  recovered  from  Sweden  the  towns  lost  during  the 
former  reign.  Five  years  previously  he  had  defeated  a  Tatar 
raid  upon  Moscow,  for  which  service  he  received  the  title  of  sluga, 

I  Brough,  Mine  Surveying  pp.  276-J78:  Marriott.  Trans.  Inst. 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  vol.  xiv.  p.  255. 


an  obsolete  dignity  even  higher  than  that  of  boyar.  Towardr 
Turkey  he  maintained  an  independent  attitude,  sui^Mrting  ar 
anti-Turkbh  faction  in  the  Crimea,  and  furnishing  the  emperor 
with  subsidies  in  hb  war  against  the  sultan.  Godunov  en- 
couraged Englbh  merchants  to  trade  with  Russia  by  exempting 
them  from  tolls.  He  civilized  the  north-eastern  and  south- 
eastern borders  of  Muscovy  by  building  numerous  towns  and 
fortresses  to  keep  the  Tatar  and  Finnic  tribes  in  order.  Samara, 
Saratov,  and  Tsaritsyn  and  a  whole  series  of  lesser  towns  derive 
from  him.  He  also  re-colonized  Siberia,  which  had  been  slipping 
from  the  grasp  of  Muscovy,  and  formed  scores  of  new  settle- 
ments, including  Tobolsk  and  other  large  centres.  It  was  during 
hb  government  that  the  Muscovite  church  received  its  patri- 
archate, which  placed  it  on  an  equality  with  the  other  Eastern 
churches  and  emancipated  it  from  the  influence  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Kiev.  Borb'  most  important  domestic  reform  utas 
the  ukax  (1587)  forbidding  the  peasantry  to  transfer  themscK-es 
from  one  landowner  to  another,  thus  binding  them  to  the  soil. 
The  object  of  thb  ordinance  was  to  secure  revenue,  but  it  led  to 
the  institution  of  serfdom  in  its  most  grinding  form.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  tsarevich  Demetrius  at  U^ich  (May  15,  1591) 
has  commonly  been  attributed  to  Boris,  because  it  cleared  his 
way  to  the  throne;  but  thb  b  no  clear  proof  that  he  was  person- 
ally concerned  in  that  tragedy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
many,  often  absurd,  accusations  subsequently  Iwought  against 
him  by  jealous  rivals  or  ignorant  contemporaries  who  hated 
Godunov's  reforms  as  novelties. 

On  the  death  of  the  childless  tsar  Theodore  (January  7, 159S), 
self-preservation  quite  as  much  as  ambition  constrained  Borb  to 
seize  the  throne.  Had  he  not  done  so,  lifelong  seclusion  in  a 
monastery  would  have  been  his  lightest  fate.  Hb  election  wu 
proposed  by  the  patriarch  Job,  who  acted  on  the  conviction  that 
Borb  was  the  one  man  capable  of  coping  with  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  of  an  unexampled  situation.  Boris,  however,  would 
only  accept  the  throne  from  a  Zcmsky  Sobor,  or  national  assembly, 
which  met  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  unanimously  elected 
him  on  the  21st.  On  the  ist  of  September  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  tsar.  During  the  first  years  of  hb  reign  he  was  both 
popular  and  prosperous,  and  ruled  the  people  excellently  well 
Enlightened  as  he  was,  he  fully  recognized  the  iniellectual 
inferiority  of  Russia  as  compared  with  the  West,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  He  was  the  first 
tsar  to  import  foreign  teachers  on  a  great  scale,  the  first  to  sc^  1 
young  Russians  abroad  to  be  educated,  the  first  to  allow  Luther,  n 
churches  to  be  built  in  Russia.  •  He  also  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
Baltic  seaboard,  and  attempted  to  obtain  Livonb  by  diplomatic 
means.  He  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Scandinavbns, 
in  order  to  intermarry  if  possible  with  foreign  royal  houses,  so  &s 
to  increase  the  dignity  of  his  own  dynasty.  That  Borb  was  one  U 
the  greatest  of  the  Muscovite  tsars  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  h  s 
great  qualities  were  overbalanced  by  an  incurable  suspiciousness, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  cordially  with  those  about 
him.  His  fear  of  possible  pretenders  induced  him  to  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  greatest  of  the  boyars  to  marry.  He  also  cncouragrd 
informers  and  persecuted  suspects  on  their  unsupported  state- 
ments. The  Romanov  family  in  especial  suffered  severely  from 
these  delations.  Boris  died  suddenly  (April  13, 1605),  leaving  one 
son,  Theodore  II.,  who  succeeded  him  for  a  few  months  and  then 
was  foully  murdered  by  the  enemies  of  the  Goduncvs. 

See  Platon  Vasilicvich  Pavlov.  On  tke  Historical  Significance  rf 
tke  Reign  of  Boris  Codunm  (Rus.)  (Moscow.  1850);  Sergyci  Mikhjili- 
vich  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.)  (2nd  ed.,  vols,  vii.-viii..  S( 
Petersburg.  1897).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BORISOGLYEBSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov,  100  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  in  si*  22'  N  bt 
and  43*  4'  E.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1646  to  defend  the  soutK  rr. 
frontiers  of  Muscovy  against  the  Crimean  Tatars,  and  in  1696  ^z& 
surrounded  by  wooden  fortifications.  The  principal  indusir>e» 
are  the  preparation  of  wool,  iron-casting,  soap-boiling,  I  alio* 
melting,  and  brick-making;  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in 
grain,  wool,  cattle,  and  leather,  and  two  important  annual  fairv 
Pop.  (t867)  12,254;  (1897)  22,370. 
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BOBKU,  or  Bobcu,  a  rrgion  of  Central  Africa  between  1 7*  and 
19"  y.  and  18°  and  3x*  E.,  forming  part  of  the  transitional  zone 
betvten  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Sahara  and  the  fertile  lands  of 
Uk  central  Sudan.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tibesti  Mountains, 
and  s  io  great  measure  occupied  by  lesser  elevations  belonging 
to  the  same  system.  These  hills  to  the  south  and  east  merge  into 
tJK  pUins  of  Wadai  and  Dariur.  South-west,  in  the  direction  of 
Lake  Chad,  is  the  Bodele  basin.  The  drainage  of  the  country 
ii  to  the  lake,  but  the  numerous  khors  with  which  its  surface  is 
stond  are  mostly  dry  or  contain  water  for  brief  periods  only.  A 
csaskkiable  part  of  the  soil  is  light  sand  drifted  about  by  the 
iriad.  The  irriffited  and  fertile  portions  consbt  mainly  of  a 
n'jnber  of  valleys  separated  from  each  other  by  low  and  irregular 
liiBcstoDe  rocks.  They  furnish  excellent  dates.  Barley  is  also 
ndtivated  The  northern  valleys  are  inhabited  by  a  settled  popu- 
htkn  of  Tibbu  stock,  known  as  the  Daza,  and  by  colonies 
of  Qegroes;  the  others  are  mainly  visited  by  nomadic  Berber 
aod  Anb  tribes.  The  inhabitants  own  large  numbers  of  goats 
and  asses. 

A  (zravan  route  from  Barca  and  the  Kufra  oasis  passes  through 
Borhx  to  Lake  Chad.  The  cotuitry  long  remained  unknown  to 
Eeropcans.  Gustav  Nachtigal  spent  some  time  in  it  in  the 
}ur  1871,  and  ^ve  a  valuable  account  of  the  region  and  its 
iohabitants  in  his  book,  Sahara  und  Sudan  (Berlin,  1879-1889). 
la  1S99  Borka,  by  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  was  assigned 
to  the  French  sphere  of  influence.  The  country,  which  had  for- 
eserijT  been  pertedically  raided  by  the  Walad  Sliman  Arabs,  was 
tbeo  governed  by  the  Senussi  (f.v.),  who  had  placed  garrisons 
ia  the  chief  centres  of  population.  From  it  raids  were  made 
OB  French  territory.  In  1907  a  French  column  from  Kanem 
efitered  Borku,  but  after  capturing  Ain  Galakka,  the  prindpal 
Seaossi  sution,  retired.  Borku  is  also  called  Borgu,  but  must 
Bot  be  confounded  with  the  Borgu  {q.v.)  west  of  the  Niger. 

A  sommary  of  Nachtigal's  writing  on  Borku  will  be  found  in 
Ktioa  28  of  Gnstop  NacktinoTs  JUisen  in  der  Sahara  und  im  Sudan 
(I  vol),  arranged  by  Alben  FrSnkel  (Leipzig,  1887).  See  also  an 
artkie  (with  nap)  by  Commdt.  Bordeaux  in  La  Gfopaphie,  Oct.  1908. 

BORKini,  an  island  of  Germany,  in  the  North  Sea*,  belonging 
to  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  the  westernmost  of  the 
last  Frisian  chain,  lying  between  the  east  and  west  arms  of  the 
cstoaiy  of  the  Ems,  and  opposite  to  the  Dollart.  Pop.  about 
iyxi.  The  island  is  5  m.  long  and  2)  m.  broad,  is  a  favourite 
scmmcr  resort,  and  is  visited  annually  by  about  30,000  persons. 
There  is  a  daily  steamboat  service  with  Emden,  Leer  and  Ham- 
bvs  during  the  summer  months.  The  island  affords  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  a  breeding-place  for  sea-birds. 

B0U4SB»  WILUAM  (1695-1772),  English  antiquary  and 
aaturalist,  was  bom  at  Pendeen  in  Cornwall,  of  an  ancient 
itsaSy,  on  the  and  of  February  1695.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1719  was  ordained.  In  1722  he 
^  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ludgvan,  and  in  1732  he  obtained 
ia  addition  the  vicarage  of  St  Just,  his  native  parish.  In  the 
parish  of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  abounding  with 
Diaen]  and  metallic  fossils,  of  which  he  made  a  collection,  and 
thn  was  led  to  study  somewhat  minutely  the  natural  history  of 
the  county.  In  1750  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  in  1754  he  published,  at  Oxford,  his  Antiquities  of 
C^rwrcQ  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1769).  His  next  publication  was 
Cistnciioms  on  the  A  ncieni  and  Present  State  of  the  Islands  of 
Sally,  and  their  Importance  to  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  (Oxford, 
17  }6).  In  1758  appeared  his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall.  He 
{tesrntcd  to  the  Ashm<4ean  musctim,  Oxford,  a  variety  of  fossils 
asd  antiquities,  which  he  had  described  in  his  works,  and 
nteivcd  the  thanks  of  the  university  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  on  the  3 1  st  of  August  1772.  Borlase  was  well  acquainted 
*ith  most  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  time,  particularly 
^th  .\lexander  Pope,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  long  correspond- 
C3»,  and  for  whose  grotto  at  Twickenham  he  furnished  the 
pester  part  of  the  fossils  and  minerals. 

Boriaie'a  letters  to  Pope.  St  Aubyn  and  others,  with  answers,  fill 
**eial  Tolttmes  of  MS.  There  are  also  MS.  notes  on  Cornwall,  and 
acocBpletc  nnpabiished  treatise  Concerning  the  Creation  and  Deluge. 
Soatt  aocouat  of  these  MSS.,  with  extracts  from  them,  was  given 


in  the  Quarterly  Review,  October  1875.    Borlase's  memoirs  of  his 
own  life  were  published  in  NichoPa  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v. 

BORHIO  (Ger.  Worms),  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Sondrio,  41)  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Sondrio.  Pop. 
(1901)  1814.  It  is  situated  in  the  Valtellina  (the  valley  of  the 
Adda),  4020  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio  pass, 
and,  owing  to  its  position,  was  of  some  military  importance  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  contains  interesting  churches  and  picturesque 
towers.  A  cemetery  of  pre-Roman  date  was  discovered  at 
Bormio  in  182a 

The  baths  of  Bormio,  2  m.  farther  up  the  valley,  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Cassiodorus,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric,  and  are 
much  frequented. 

BORN,  IGNAZ,  Edlek  von  (1742-1791),  Austrian  mineralo- 
gist and  metallurgist,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Karlsburg, 
in  Transylvania,  on  the  26th  of  December  1742.  Educated 
in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Vienna,  he  was  for  sixteen  months  a 
member  of  the  order,  but  left  it  and  studied  law  at  Prague. 
Then  he  travelled  extensively  in  Germany,  Holland  and  France, 
studying  mineralogy,  and  on  his  return  to  Prague  in  1770  entered 
the  department  of  mines  and  the  mint  Ini  776  he  was  appdnted 
by  Maria  Theresa  to  arrange  the  imperial  museum  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  nominated  to  the  council  of  mines  and  the  mint, 
and  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  on  the  24th  of  July  1791. 
He  introduced  a  method  of  extracting  metals  by  amalgamation 
{Vherdas  AnquicJxn  der  Ene,  1786),  and  other  improvements  in 
mining  and  other  techm'cal  processes.  His  publications  also 
include  Lithophylacium  Bomianum  (177^1775)  and  Bergbaw 
hunde  (1789),  besides  several  museum  catalogues.  Von  Born 
attempted  satire  with  no  great  success.  Die  StaatsperUche,  a 
tale  published  without  his  knowledge  in  1772,  and  an  attack  on 
Father  Hell,  the  Jesuit,  and  king's  astronomer  at  Vienna,  are 
two  of  his  satirical  works.  Part  of  a  satire,  entitled  Monachologia, 
in  which  the  monks  are  described  in  the  technical  language  of 
natural  history,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  Von  Born  was  well 
acquainted  with  Latin  and  the  prindpal  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  with  many  branches  of  science  not  immediately 
connected  with  metallurgy  and  mineralogy.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  changes  in  Hungary.  After  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  diet  of  the  states  of  Hungary  re- 
scinded many  innovations  of  that  ruler,  and  conferred  the  rights 
of  denizen  on  several  persons  who  had  been  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Hungarians,  and,  amongst  others,  on  von  Born. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1791,  he  was  employed  in  writing  a 
work  entitled  FaUi  Leopoldinif  probably  relating  to  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Leopold  II.,  the  successor  of  Joseph,  towards  the 
Hungarians. 

BORNA,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Wyhra  at  its  junction  with  the  Pleisse,  17  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Leipzig 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  9176.  The  industries  include  peat-cutting, 
iron  foundries,  organ,  pianoforte,  felt  and  shoe  factories. 

BORNB,  KARL  LUDWIO  (1786-1837),  German  political 
writer  and  satirist,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  May  1 786  at  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  where  hb  father,  Jakob  Baruch,  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  banker.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Giessen,  but 
as  Jews  were  ineligible  at  that  time  for  public  appointments  in 
Frankfort,  young  Baruch  was  sent  to  study  medicine  at  Berlin 
under  a  physician,  Marktis  Herz,  in  whose  house  he  resided. 
Young  Baruch  became  deeply  enamoured  of  his  patron's  wife, 
the  talented  and  beautiful  Henriette  Herz  (1764-1847),  and  gave 
vent  to  his  adoration  in  a  series  of  remarkable  letters.  Tiring  of 
medical  science,  which  he  had  subsequently  pursued  at  Halle, 
he  studied  constitutional  law  and  pditical  science  at  Heidelberg 
and  Giessen,  and  in  18 11  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  latter 
university.  On  his  return  to  Frankfort,  now  constituted  as  a 
grand  duchy  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince  bishop  Karl  von 
Dalberg,  he  received  (18 11)  the  appointment  of  police  actuary  in 
that  city.  The  old  conditions,  however,  returned  in  1814  and 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  ofhce.  Embittered  by  the  oppression 
under  which  the  Jews  suffered  in  Germany,  he  engaged  in  journal- 
ism, and  edited  the  Frankfort  liberal  newspapers,  Staatsristretto 
and  Die  Zeitsckwingen,    In  x8i8  he  became  a  convert  to  Lutheran 
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protestantisin,  changing  his  name  from  L5b  Baruch  to  Ludwig 
Bdme.  This  step  was  taken  less  out  of  religious  conviction  than, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  his  descent,  in  order  to  improves 
his  social  standing.  From  1818  to  1821  he  edited  Die  Wage, 
a  paper  distinguished  by  its  lively  political  articles  and  its  power- 
ful but  sarcastic  theatrical  criticisms.  This  paper  was  suppressed 
by  the  police  authorities,  and  in  1821  Bdme  quitted  for  a  while 
the  field  of  publicist  writing  and  led  a  retired  life  in  Paris,  Ham- 
burg and  Frankfort.  After  the  July  Revolution  (1830),  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  expecting  to  find  the  newly-constituted  state  of 
society  somewhat  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of  freedom. 
Although  to  some  extent  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  look  any  more  kindly  on  the  political  condition  of 
Germany;  this  lent  additional  zest  to  the  brilliant  satirical 
letters  {Brieje  aus  Paris,  1830-1833,  published  Paris,  1834), 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  his  last  literary  venture,  La  Balance, 
a  revival  under  its  French  name  of  Die  Wage.  The  Briefe  aus 
Paris  was  B6me's  most  important  publication,  and  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  German  journalism.  Its  appearance  led  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  literary  party  of 
"  Young  Germany."   He  died  at  Paris  on  the  lath  of  February 

X837. 

B5me*s  works  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  style  and  for  a 
thorough  French  vein  of  satire.  His  best  criticism  is  to  be  found 
in  his  Denkrede  aufJean  Paul  (1826),  a  writer  for  whom  he  had 
warm  83rmpathy  and  admiration,  in  his  Dramalurgiscke  BlMer 
(1829-1834),  and  the  witty  satire,  Menzd  der  Frantosenfresser 
(1837).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  Monograpkie  der  deulscken  Post- 
scknecke  (1829)  and  Der  EsskUnsUer  (1822). 

The  first  edition  of  his  Cesammdte  Scnriften  appeared  at  Hambuiig 
(182^183^)  in  i^  volumes,  folk>wed  by  6  volumes  of  Nachgelassene 
Scknften  (Mannneim,  1844-1850);  more  complete  is  the  edition 
in  12  volumes  (HamburK.  1862-1863),  reprintca  in  1868  and  subse- 
ouentlv.  The  latest  complete  edition  is  that  edited  by  A.  Klaar 
(8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1900).  For  further  bioffraphical  matter  sec 
K.  Gutzkow,  Bdrnes  Lehen  (Hamburg.  1840),  and  M.  Holzmann, 
L.  Borne,  sein  Lehen  und  sein  Wirken  (Berlin,  1888).  Bdrnes  Brieje 
an  Henriette  Hen  (1802-1807),  first  published  in  1861.  have  been 
re-edited  by  L.  Getger  (Oldenburv,  1905),  who  has  also  published 
Bdrne's  Berliner  Briefe  (1828)  (Berlm,  1905).  See  also  Heine's 
witty  attack  on  BOrne  {Werke,  ed.  RIster,  vii.),  G.  Gervinus'  essay 
in  his  Historiche  Schriften  (Darmstadt,  1838),  and  the  chapters 
in  G.  Brandes,  Hooedstrdmninger  i  del  igdeAarhundredesLiUeratur 
vol.  vt.  (Copenhagen,  1890,  German  trans.  1891;  English  trans. 
1905).  and  in  J.  Proelss,  Dasjunge  Deutschland  (Stuttgart,  1892). 

BORNEO,  a  great  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  extending 
from  7*  N.  to  4"  20'  S.,  and  from  108'  53'  to  119*  22'  E.  It  is 
830  m.  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  600  m.  in  maximum  breadth. 
Its  area  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  of  Batavia  (1894)  comprises  293,496  sq.  m.  lliese  figures 
are  admittedly  approximate,and  Meyer,  who  is  generally  accurate, 
gives  the  area  of  Borneo  at  289,860  sq.  m.  It  is  roughly,  however, 
five  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Politically  Borneo  is 
divided  into  four  portions:  (i)  British  "North  Borneo,  the  territory 
exploited  and  adminbtered  by  the  Chartered  British  Nortli 
Borneo  Company,  to  which  a  separate  section  of  this  article 
b  devoted;  (2)  Brunei  {q.v.),  a  Malayan  sultanate  under  Britbh 
protection;  (3)  Sarawak  (q.v.),  the  large  territory  ruled  by 
raja  Brooke,  and  under  Britbh  protection  in  so  far  as  its  foreign 
relations  are  concerned;  and  (4)  Dutch  Borneo,  which  comprises 
the  remainder  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  bland. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  general  character  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  though  none  of  the  ranges  attains  to  any  great 
elevation,  and  Kinabalu,  the  highest  peak  in  the  bland,  which  b 
situated  near  its  north-western  extremity,  b  only  13,698  ft.  above 
sea-Ievel.  There  is  no  proper  nucleus  of  mountains  whence  chains 
ramify  in  different  directions.  The  central  and  west  central 
parts  of  the  island,  however,  are  occupied  by  three  mountain 
chains  and  a  plateau.  These  chains  are:  (i)  the  folded  chain 
of  the  upper  Kapuas,  which  divides  the  western  division  of 
Dutch  Borneo  from  Sarawak,  extends  west  to  east,  and  attains 
near  the  sources t>f  the  Kapuas  river  a  height  of  5000  to  6000  ft.; 
(2)  the  Schwancr  chain,  south  of  the  Kapuas,  whose  summits 


range  from  3000  to  750Q  ft.,  the  latter  being  the  height  of  Bukit 
Raja,  a  plateau  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Kapuas  from  the 
rivers  of  southern  Borneo;  and  (3)  the  Milller  chain,  between  the 
eastern  |>arts  of  the  Madi  plateau  (presently  to  be  mentioned)  and 
the  Kapuas  chain,  a  volcanic  region  presenting  heights,  such  as 
Bukit  Terata  (4700  ft.),  which  were  once  active  but  are  now  long 
extinct  volcanos.  The  Madi  plateau  lies  between  the  Kapuas  and 
the  Schwaner  chains.  Its  height  b  from  3000  to  4000  ft.,  and  it 
is  clothed  with  tropical  high  fens.  These  mountain  systems  are 
homologous  in  structure  with  those,  not  of  Celebes  or  of  Halma- 
hera,  but  of  Malacca,  Banka  and  Billiton.  From  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Kapuas  mountains  there  are  further  to  be  observed: 
(i)  A  chain  rtmning  north-north-east,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Sarawak  and  Dutch  Borneo,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Gunong  Tebang,  approaches  10,000  ft.  This  chain  can  hardly  be 
said  to  extend  continuously  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  bland, 
but  it  carries  on  the  line  of  elevation  towards  the  mountains  oC 
Sarawak  to  the  west,  and  those  of  British  North  Borneo  to  the 
north,  of  which  latter  Kinabalu  b  the  most  remarkable.  The 
mountains  of  North  Borneo  are  more  particularly  referred  to  in 
the  portion  of  this  article  which  deals  with  that  territory.  (2) 
A  chain  which  runs  eastward  from  the  central  mountains  and 
terminates  in  the  great  promontory  of  the  east  coast,  known 
variously  as  Cape  Kanior  or  Kaniungan.  (3)  A  well-marked 
chain  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  among  the  congeries 
of  hills  that  extend  south-eastward  from  the  central  mountains, 
and  attaining,  near  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast,  heights 
up  to  and  exceeding  6000  ft. 

Coasts. — Resting  on  a  submarine  plateau  of  no  great  depth, 
the  coasts  of  Borneo  are  for  the  most  part  rimmed  round  by  low 
alluvial  lands,  of  a  marshy,  sandy  and  sometimes  swampy 
character.  In  places  the  sands  are  fringed  by  long  lines  of 
Casuarina  trees;  in  others,  and  more  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  the  river  mouths,  there  are  deep  banks  of  black 
mud  covered  with  mangroves;  in  others  the  coast  presents  to 
the  sea  bold  headlands,  cliffs,  mostly  of  a  reddish  hue,  sparsely 
clad  with  greenery,  or  rolling  hills  covered  by  a  growth  of  rank 
grass.  The  depth  of  the  sea  around  the  shore  rarely  exceeds  a 
maximum  depth  of  i  to  3  fathoms,  and  the  coast  as  a  whole  offers 
few  accessible  ports.  The  towns  and  seaports  are  to  be  found  as  a 
rule  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  which  are  not  barricaded 
too  efficiently  by  bars  formed  of  mud  or  sand.  All  round  the 
long  coast-line  of  Dutch  Borneo  there  are  only  seven  ports  of  call, 
which  are  habitually  made  use  of  by  the  ships  of  the  Dutch 
Packet  Company.  They  are  Pontianak,  Banjermasin,  Kotn 
Bharu,  Pasir,  Samarinda,  Beru  and  Bulungan.  The  islands  of! 
the  coast  are  not  numerous.  Excluding  some  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers,  and  others  along  the 
shore  which  owe  their  exbtence  to  volcanic  upheaval,  the 
principal  blands  are  Banguey  and  Balambangan  at  the  northern 
extremity,  Labuan  (g.v.),  a  British  colony  of!  the  west  coast  of 
the  territory  of  North  Borneo,  and  the  Karimata  Islands  off  the 
south-west  coast.  On  Great  Karimata  is  situated  the  village  of 
Palembang  with  a  population  of  about  500  souls  employed  in 
fishing,  mining  for  iron,  and  trading  in  forest  produce. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Borneo,  both  as  highways  and  as  lines  along  which  run  the 
main  arteries  of  population.  Hydrographically  the  island  may 
be  divided  intd  five  principal  versants.  Of  these  the  shortest 
embraces  the  north-western  slope,  north  of  the  Kapuas  range, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  China  Sea.  The  most  important 
of  its  rivers  are  the  Sarayrak,  the  Batang-Lupar,  the  Sarcbas.  the 
Rejang  (navigable  for  more  than  100  m.),  the  Baram,  thcLimbacg 
or  Brunei  river,  and  the  Padas.  The  rivers  of  Britbh  North 
Borneo  to  the  north  of  the  Padas  are  of  no  importance  and  of 
scant  practical  utility,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mountain  range 
here  approaches  very  closely  to  the  coast  with  which  it  runs 
parallel.  In  the  south-western  versant  the  largest  river  b  the 
Kapuas,  which,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Mampawa  and  Sukadana  after  a  long  and  winding 
course.  Thb  river,  of  volume  var3ring  with  the  tide  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  b  normally  navigable  by  small  steameis  and 
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uimpnhDs,  of  a  drjughl  of  i  Id  5  fl.,  (or  joo  ta  400  m..  thai  is 

Tit  nuddlc  pin  at  this  livtc,  iridcr  nnd  more  shatlow  than  the 
Iwoiaibes,  jive»  rise  to  a  ttgionof  inundalign  and  lakes  which 
mrni  u  far  u  the  norihon  mountain  chala.  Among  its 
'OKidecable  Iribatiiin  may  be  nKniiontd  the  southern  Afelawi 
''li  ill  alflucnt  Ibc  Penuh.  It  reich«  the  wa  Ihcough  several 
iluantU  in  ■  wide  minhy  delta.  The  Sambu,  north  of  the 
Kipuai,  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course  foivtiseli  drawing  15  ft. 
Rivers  l/ing  t o  the  soulb  of  the  Kapuas,  but  of  less  importance  in 


ri'inand  KindawangaUiin  the  neighbourhood  ol  whose  m 
«  upon  the  adjacent  coast,  the  principal  native  vilbg< 
i^Luiedin  each  case.  The  Barllo,  which  is  the  principal  n 
iIk  josthcm  vCTSint,  lakes  its  rise  in  the  Kuii  Lama  Liki 


greatly  impeded  by  to 


or  Little  Dyak.  and  the  Kihiyan  c 
or  Metidawei.  the  Simpii,  Pembi 
W.rio^na 


>  of  the  southern 


at,  the  Kapuas  Murung 
atDyak.  TheKalingan 
or  Surian  and  the  Kola 
farthcrlalheHCsl,  The 


n  of  the  Kabayan  having,  lor  instance,  an  area  of  16,000 
q.  m..  and  the  Baiito  one  ol  ]3,ooo  sq.  m.  These  rivers  are 
avigablc  for  two-thirds  of  their  course  t^  steamers  of  a  (air  si«, 
ul  in  many  casts  (he  bars  al  their  mouths  present  considerable 
iSicukies  to  ships  drawing  anything  ovef  S  0(9  fl.  Mostol  Ihe 
irger  affluents  of  the  Barito  aie  also  uvigable  Ihrougbout  tbe 
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greater  part  of  their  courses.  The  south-eastern  like  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  island  is  watered  by  a  considerable  number 
of  short  mountain  streams.  The  one  great  river  of  the  eastern 
versant  is  the  Kutei  or  Mahakan,  which,  rising  in  the  central 
mountains,  fiows  east  with  a  smuous  course  and  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Straits  of  Macassar.  At  a  great  distance  from  its 
mouth  it  has  still  a  depth  of  three  fathoms,  and  tn  all  its  physical 
features  it  is  comparable  to  the  Kapuas  and  Barito.  Hie  Kayan 
or  Bulungan  river  is  the  only  other  in  the  eastern  versant  that 
calls  for  mention.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  northern  versant  arc 
comi>arativeIy  small,  as  the  island  narrows  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
montory. Of  these  the  Kinabatangan  in  the  territory  of  British 
North  Borneo  is  the  most  important.  Lakes  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  large.  In  most  cases  they  are  more  fittingly 
described  as  swamps.  In  the  flood  area  of  the  upper  Kapuas,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,  there  occurs  Lake  Luar, 
and  there  are  several  lake  expanses  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
basins  of  the  Barito  and  Kutei  rivers.  The  only  really  fine 
natural  harbour  in  the  island  of  which  any  use  has  been  made  is 
that  of  Sandakan,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  North  Borneo 
Company  on  the  north  coast. 

Ceotogy. — ^The  geology  of  Borneo  is  very  imperfectly  known 
The  mountain  range  which  lies  between  Sarawak  and  the  Dutch 
possessions,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  island, 
consists  chiefly  of  crvstalline  schists,  together  with  slates,  sandstones 
and  limestones.  All  these  beds  are  much  disturbed  and  folded.  The 
sedimentary  deposits  were  formerly  believed  to  be  Palaeozoic,  but 
Jurassic  fossils  have  since  been  found  in  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
several  different  formations  are  represented.  Somewhat  similar 
rocks  appear  to  form  the  axis  of  the  range  in  south-east  Borneo,  and 
possibly  of  the  Tampatung  Mountains.  But  the  MUiler  range,  the 
Madi  plateau,  and  tfie  Schwaner  Mountains  of  west  Borneo,  consist 
chiefly  of  almost  undisturbed  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  of 
Tertiary  age.  The  low-lying  country  between  the  mountain  ranges 
is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits, 
but  Cretaceous  beds  occur  at  several  localities.  Some  of  the  older 
rocks  of  the  mountain  regions  have  been  referred  to  the  Devonian, 
but  the  evidence  cannot  be  considered  conclusive.  VerUbraria  and 
Pkj^olheea,  plants  characteristic  of  the  Indian  Gondwana  series, 
have  been  recorded  in  Sarawak ;  and  marine  forms,  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Australian  Carboniferous  system,  are  stated 
to  occur  in  the  limestone  of  north  Borneo  Pseudomonotis  salinaria, 
a  Triassic  form,  has  been  noted  from  the  schists  of  the  west  of  Borneo. 
In  the  Kapoewas  district  radiolarian  cherts  supposed  to  be  of 
Jurassic  age  are  met  with.  Undoubted  Jurassic  fossils,  belonging 
to  several  horizons,  have  been  described  from  west  Borneo  and 
Sarawak.  The  Cretaceous  beds,  which  have  long  been  known  in 
west  Borneo,  are  comparatively  little  disturbed.  They  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  marls  with  Orbitolina  concaoa,  and  are  referred 
to  the  Cenomanian.  Cretaceous  beds  of  somewhat  later  date  are 
found  in  the  Marpapura  district  in  south-east  Borneo.  The  Tertiary 
system  includes  conglomerates,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marls, 
which  appear  to  be  of  Eocene,  Oligocene  and  Miocene  age.  They 
contain  numerous  seams  of  coal.  The  Tertiary  beds  generally  lie 
nearly  horizontal  and  form  the  lower  hills,  but  m  the  Madi  plateau 
and  the  Schwaner  range  they  rise  to  a  hdght  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Volcanic  rocks  of  Tertiary  and  late  CretaMOUS  age  are  exten- 
siveljr  developed,  especially  in  the  MOller  Mountains.  The  whole 
of  this  consists  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  andesites  prevailing  in  the  west 
and  rhyolites  and  dacites  in  the  east. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Borneo  is  great  and  varied. 
It  includes  diamonds,  the  majority  of  which,  however,  are  of  a 
somewhat  yellow  colour,  gold,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  antimony,  mineral  oils,  sulphur,  rock-salt,  marble  and 
coal.  The  exploitation  of  the  mines  suffers  in  many  cases  from 
the  difficulties  and  expense  of  transport,  the  high  duties  payable 
in  Dutch  Borneo  to  the  native  princes,  the  competition  among 
the  rival  companies,  and  often  the  limited  quantities  of  the 
minerab  found  in  Uie  mines.  The  districts  of  Sambas  and 
Landak  in  the  west,  the  Kahayan  river,  the  moimtain  valleys  of 
the  extreme  south-cast  and  parts  of  Sarawak  furnish  the  largest 
quantities  of  gold,  which  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from 
alluvial  washings.  The  Borneo  Company  is  engaged  in  working 
gold-mines  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sarawak  valley,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  which  is  conducted  on  a  fairly  ex- 
tensive scale,  are  known  to  be  encouraging.  Diamonds  are  also 
found  widely  distributed  and  mainly  in  the  same  regions  as  the 
gold.  The  Kapuas  valley  has  so  far  yielded  the  largest  quantity, 
and  Pontianak  is,  for  diamonds,  the  principal  port  of  export. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
oil- fields  in  Dutch  Borneo,  and  the  Nederlandsch  Iniischt 
Industrie  en  Handd  Maatschappij^  the  Dutch  business  of  the 
Shell  Transport  and  Trading  Company,  increased  its  output 
from  123,593  tons  in  1901  to  285,720  tons  in  1904,  and  showed 
further  satisfactory  increase  thereafter.  This  company  owns 
extensive  oil-fields  at  Balik  Papan  and  Sanga-Sanga.  The  quali  ly 
of  the  oil  varies  in  a  remarkable  way  according  to  the  depth. 
The  upper  stratum  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  600  to  700  ft.,  and  yields 
a  natural  liquid  fuel  of  heavy  specific  gravity.  .The  next  source 
is  met  with  at  about  1 200  ft,  yielding  an  oil  which  is  much  lighter 
in  weight  and,  as  such,  more  suitable  for  treatment  in  the 
refinery.  The  former  oil  is  almost  invariably  of  an  asphalte  basis, 
whereas  the  latter  sometimes  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  parafl^  wax.  The  average  daily  production  is  ver> 
high,  owing  to  a  large  number  of  the  weUs  flowing  under  the 
natural  pressure  of  the  gas.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  oil-fields  of  Dutch  Borneo  have  a  great  future.  Coal 
mines  have,  in  many  instances,  been  opened  and  abandoned, 
failure  being  due  to  the  difficulty  of  production.  Coal  of  good 
quality  has  been  found  in  Pengaron  and  elsewhere  in  the  Banjcr- 
masin  district,  but  most  Borneo  coal  is  considerably  bdow  this 
average  of  excellence.  It  has  also  been  found  in  fair  quantities 
at  various  places  in  the  Kutei  valley  and  in  Sarawak.  The  coal- 
mines of  Labuan  have  been  worked  spasmodically,  but  success 
has  never  attended  the  venture.  Sadong  yields  something  under 
130  tons  a  day,  and  the  Brooketown  mine,  the  property  of  the 
raja  of  Sarawak,  yields  some  50  tons  a  day  of  rather  indifferent 
coal.  The  discovery  that  Borneo  produced  antimony  was  made 
in  1825  by  John  Crawfurd,  the  orientalist,  who  learned  in  that 
year  that  a  quantity  had  been  brought  to  Singapore  by  a  native 
trader  as  ballast.  The  supply  is  practically  tinlimited  and  widely 
distributed.    The  principal  mine  is  at  Bidi  in  Sarawak. 

Climate  and  Health. — As  is  to  be  anticipated,  having  r^ard  to 
its  insular  position  and  to  the  fact  that  the  equator  passes  through 
the  very  middle  of  the  island,  the  climate  is  at  once  hot  and  very 
damp.  In  the  hills  and  in  the  interior  regions  are  found  which 
may  almost  be  described  as  temperate,  but  on  the  coasts  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dense,  humid  and  oppressive.  Throughout  the  average 
temperature  is  from  78**  to  80**  F.,  but  the  thermometer  rarely 
falls  below  70°,  except  in  the  hills,  and  occasionally  on  excep- 
tional days  mounts  as  high  as  96**  in  the  shade.  The  rainy 
westerly  winds  (S.W.  and  N.VV.)  prevail  at  all  the  meteoro- 
logical stations,  not  the  comparatively  dry  south-east  wind. 
Even  at  Banjermasin,  near  the  south  coast,  the  north-west 
wind  brings  annually  a  rainfall  of  60  in.,  as  against  33  in.  of  rain 
carried  by  the  south-east  wind.  The  difference  between  the 
seasons  is  not  rigidly  nuirked.  The  climate  is  practically  un- 
changing all  the  year  round,  the  atmosphere  being  uniformly 
moist,  and  though  days  of  continuous  downpour  are  ra^,  com- 
paratively few  days  pass  without  a  shower.  Most  rain  faUs 
between  November  and  May,  and  at  this  season  the  torrents  are 
tremendous  while  they  last,  and  squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  and 
violent,  almost  invariably  preceding  a  downpotir.  Over  such  an 
extensive  area  there  is,  of  course,  great  variety  in  the  climatic 
character  of  different  districts,  esfsecially  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  health.  Some  places,  such  as  Bidi  in  Sarawak,  for  instance, 
are  notoriously  uiUicalthy,  but  from  the  statistics  of'  the  Dutch 
government,  and  the  records  of  Sarawak  and  British  North 
Borneo,  it  would  appear  that  the  European  in  Borneo  has  in 
general  not  appreciably  more  to  fear  than  his  fellow  in  Java, 
or  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Among  the  native  races  the  prevailing  diseases,  apart  from  those 
of  a  malarial  origin,  are  chiefly  such  as  arise  from  bad  and  in- 
sufficient food,  from  intemperance,  and  from  want  of  deanline&s. 
The  habit  of  allowing  their  meat  to  putrefy  before  regarding  it 
as  fit  for  food,  and  of  encouraging  children  of  tender  age  to  drink 
to  intoxication,  accounts  for  absence  of  old  folk  and  the  heavy 
mortality  which  are  to  be  observed  among  the  Muruts  of  British 
North  Borneo  and  some  of  the  other  more  debased  tribes  of 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Scrofula  and  various  forms  of  lupus 
are  common  among  the  natives  throughout  the  country  and 
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esped&lly  in  the  interior;  elephantiasis  is  frequently  met  with 
on  the  coast.  Smallpox,  dysentery  and  fevers,  frequently  of 
a  bilious  character,  are  endemic  and  occasionally  epidemic. 
Cholera  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  and  works  great  havoc,  as 
was  the  caue  in  1903  when  one  of  the  raja  of  Sarawak's  punitive 
expeditions  was  stricken  while  ascending  the  Limbang  river  by 
boat,  and  lost  many  hundreds  of  its  numbers  before  the  coast 
could  be  regained.  Ophthalmia  is  common  and  sometimes  will 
atuck  whole  tribes.  About  ope  sixth  of  the  native  population 
of  the  interior,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  living  on  the 
coast,  buffer  from  a  kind  of  ringworm  called  kurap,  which  also 
prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Sakai  and  Semang,  the 
aboriginal  hill  tribes  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  disease  is 
believed  to  be  aggravated  by  chronic  anaemia.  Consumption  is 
sot  uncommon. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  of  Borneo  comprises  a  large  variety  of 
s|)cdes,  many  of  which  art  numerically  of  great  importance. 
Among  the  quadrupeds  the  most  remarkable  is  the  orang-utan 
(Malay,  irang  ^an,  i.e.  jungle  man),  as  the  huge  ape,  called  mias 
or  mdyas  by  the  natives,  is  named  by  Europeans.  Numerous 
spedcs  of  monkey  are  found  in  Borneo,  including  the  wahwah, 
a  kind  of  gibbon,  a  creature  far  more  human  in  appearance  and 
habits  than  the  orang-utan,  and  several  SemnopUltcci,  such  as  the 
bng-oosed  ape  and  the  golden-black  or  cKrysomdas.  The  brge- 
eyed  Stenops  tardigradus  also  deserves  mention.  The  larger 
beasts  of  prey  are  not  met  with,  and  little  check  is  therefore  put 
on  the  natural  fecundity' of  the  graminivorous  species.  A  small 
panther  and  the  clouded  tiger  (so  called) — Fdis  macroscelis — 
are  the  largest  animals  of  the  cat  kind  that  occur  in  Borneo. 
The  Bengal  tiger  is  not  found.  The  Malay  or  honey-bear  is 
very  common.  The  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant  both  occur  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  though  both  are  somewhat  jare, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  quadrupeds  as  between  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  seemingly  somewhat  cap- 
ricious. Many  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  honey-bear  and  the 
rhinoceros,  are  common  to  all,  but  while  the  tiger  is  common 
both  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  in  Sumatra,  it  does  not  occur 
in  Borneo;  the  elephant,  so  common  in  the  peninsula,  and  found 
in  Borneo,  is  unknown  in  Sumatra;  and  the  orang-utan,  so 
plentiful  in  parts  of  Borneo  and  parts  of  Sumatra,  has  never 
been  discovered  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  been  suggested, 
but  »ith  very  scant  measure  of  probability,  that  the  existence  of 
elephants  in  Borneo,  whose  confinement  to  a  single  district  is 
rernarkable  and  unexplained,  is  due  to  importation;  and  the 
faa  is  on  record  that  when  Magellan's  ships  visited  Brunei  in 
132a  tame  elephants  were  in  use  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  of 
Bninei.  Wild  oxen  of  the  Sunda  race,  not  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
founded with  the  Malayan  scladang  or  gaur,  arc  rare,  but  the 
whole  country  swarms  with  wild  swine,  and  the  babirusOy  a 
pg  with  curious  horn-like  tusks,  is  not  uncommon.  Alligators 
are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  the  gavial  is  less  frequently 
net  with.  Three  or  four  species  of  deer  are  common,  including 
the  mouse-deer,  or  piandok,  an  animal  of  remarkable  grace  and 
beauty,  about  the  size  of  a  hare  but  considerably  less  heavy. 
SquixTcls,  flying-squirreb,  porcupines,  civet-cats,  rats,  bats, 
flying-foxes  and  lizards  are  found  in  great  variety;  snakes  of 
various  kinds,  from  the  boa-constrictor  downward,  are  abundant, 
*hik  the  forests  swarm  with  tree-leeches,  and  the  marshes  with 
honse-leeches  and  frogs.  A  remarkable  flying-frog  was  discovered 
hy  Professor  A.  R.  Wallace.  Birds  are  somewhat  rare  in  some 
(I^arters.  The  most  important  are  eagles,  kites,  vultures,  falcons, 
owls,  horn-bills,  cranes,  pheasants  (notably  the  argus,  fire-back 
led  peacock-pheasants),  partridges,  ravens,  crows,  parrots, 
PiS^tMs,  woodpeckers,  doves,  snipe,  quail  and  swallowi.  Of  most 
of  these  birds  several  varieties  are  met  with.  The  Cypselus 
tKidatiUf  or  edible-nest  swift,  is  very  common,  and  the  nests, 
^th  are  built  mostly  in  limestone  caves,  are  esteemed  the  best 
n  the  archipelago.  Mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  are  the  chief  insect 
pests,  and  in  some  districts  are  very  troublesome.  Several  kinds 
of  parasitic  jungle  ticks  cause  much  annoyance  to  men  and  to 
toasts.    There  are  also  two  kinds  of  ants,  the  simut  dpi  ("  fire 


ant ")  and  the  simut  Utda  ("  pepper  ant "),  whose  bites  are 
peculiarly  painful.  Hornets,  bees  and  wasps  of  many  varieties 
abound.  The  honey  and 'the  wax  of  the  wild  bee  are  collected 
by  the  natives.  Butterflies  and  moths  are  remarkable  for  their 
number,  size,  variety  and  beauty.  Beetles  are  no  less  numer- 
ously represented,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  so  richly 
wooded  as  Borneo.  The  swamps  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rotmding  seas,  swarm  with  fish.  The  siawan  is  a  species  of  fish 
found  in  the  rivers  and  valued  for  its  spawn,  which  is  salted. 
The  natives  are  expert  and  ingenious  fishermen.  Turtles,  trepang 
and  pearl-shell  are  of  some  commercial  importance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig,  the  domestic  fowl  (which  is  not 
very  obvioiisly  related  to  the  bantam  of  the  woods),  the  bufTalo, 
a  smaUer  breed  than  that  met  with  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
and  in  some  districts  bullocks  of  the  Brahmin  breed  and  small 
horses,  are  the  principal  domestic  animals.  The  character  of  the 
country  and  the  nomadic  habits  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the 
interior,  who  rarely  occupy  their  villages  for  more  than  a  few 
years  in  succession,  have  not  proved  favourable  to  pastoral 
modes  of  life.  The  buffaloes  are  used  not  only  in  agriculture, 
but  also  as  beasts  of  burden,  as  draught-animals  and  for  the 
saddle.  Horses,  introduced  by  Europeans  and  owned  only  by 
the  wealthier  classes,  are  found  in  Banjermasin  and  in  Sarawak. 
In  British  North  Borneo,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  Tern- 
pasuk  on  the  north-west  coast,  Borneo  ponies,  bred  originally, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  stock  which  is  indigenous  to  the  Sulu 
archipelago,  are  common. 

F/ora.— The  flora  of  Borneo  is  very  rich,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  island  being  clothed  in  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  king  of  the  forest  is  the  tapan,  which,  rising  to  a  great  height 
without  fork  or  branch,  ctilminates  in  a  splendid  dome  of  foliage. 
The  oflidal  seats  of  some  of  the  chiefs  are  constructed  from  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  Iron-wood,  remarkable  for  the  durability  of 
its  timber,  is  abundant;  it  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  pillars 
of  their  homes  and  forms  an  article  of  export,  chiefly  to  Hong- 
Kong.  It  is  rivalled  in  hardness  by  iht  Ji^yu  timbisu.  In  all, 
about  sixty  kinds  of  timber  of  marketable  quality  are  furnished 
in  more  or  less  profusion,  but  the  difiiculty  of  extraction,  even 
in  the  regions  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  large  waterways, 
renders  it  improbable  that  the  timber  trade  of  Borneo  will  attain 
to  any  very  great  dimensions  until  other  and  easier  sources  of 
supply  have  become  exhausted.  Palm-trees  arc  abundant  in 
great  variety,  including  the  ntpakf  which  is  much  used  for  thatch- 
ing, the  cabbage,  fan,  sugar,  coco  and  sago  palms.  The  last  two 
furnish  large  supplies  of  food  to  the  natives,  some  copra  is  ex- 
ported, and  sago  factories,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese, 
prepare  sago  for  the  Dutch  and  British  markets.  Gutta-percha 
{gitak  pircha  in  the  vernacular),  camphor,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  gambir  and  betel,  or  areca-nuts,  are  all  produced  in 
the  island;  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  flourish,  including  the 
much-admired  but,  to  the  uninitiated,  most  evil-smelling  durian, 
a  large  fruit  with  an  exceedingly  strong  outer  covering  composed 
of  stout  pjo-amidal  spikes,  which  grows  upon  the  branches  of  a 
tall  tree  and  occasionally  in  falling  inflicts  considerable  injuries 
upon  passers-by.  Yams,  several  kinds  of  sweet  potatoes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  pineapples,  bananas  and  mangostecns 
are  cultivated,  as  also  are  a  large  number  of  other  fruits.  Rice 
is  grown  in  irrigated  lands  near  the  rivers  and  in  the  swamps, 
and  also  in  rude  clearings  in  the  interior;  sugar-cane  of  superior 
quality  in  Sambas  and  Montrado;  cotton,  sometimes  exported 
in  small  quantities,  on  the  banks  of  the  Negara,  a  tributary  of  the 
Barito;  tobacco,  used  very  largely  now  in  the  production  of 
cigars,  in  various  parts  of  northern  Borneo;  and  tobacco  for 
native  consumption,  which  is  of  smaU  commercial  importance, 
is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  Indigo,  coffee  and 
pepper  have  been  cultivated  since  1855  in  the  western  division 
of  Dutch  Borneo.  Among  the  more  beautiful  of  the  flowering 
plants  are  rhododendrons,  orchids  and  pitcher-plants — the 
latter  reaching  extraordinary  development,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts  about  Rinabalu.  Epiphytous  plants  are  very 
common,  many  that  are  usually  independent  assuming  here  the 
parasitic  character;  the  Vanda  lovfii,  for  example,  grows  on  the 
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lower  branches  of  trees,  and  its  strange  pendent  flower-stalks 
often  hang  down  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  ground.  Ferns  are 
abundant,  but  not  so  varied  as  in  Java. 

Population. — The  population  of  Borneo  is  not  known  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  but  according  to  the  political  divisions  of 
the  island  it  is  estimated  as  follows: — 

Dutch  Borneo 1,130,000 

British  North  Borneo 200.000 

Sarawak 500,000 

Brunei :       .       .       .  20,000 

No  effective  census  of  the  population  has  ever  been  taken,  and 
vast  areas  in  Dutch  Borneo  and  in  British  North  Borneo  remain 
unexplored,  and  free  from  any  practical  authority  or  control. 
In  Sarawak,  owing  to  the  high  administrative  genius  of  the  first 
raja  and  his  successor,  the  natives  have  been  brought  far  more 
•completely  under  control,  but  the  raja  has  never  found  occasion 
to  utilize  the  machinery  of  his  government  for  the  accxirate 
enumeration  of  his  subjects. 

Dutch  Borneo  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  two 
divisions,  the  western  and  the  south  and  eastern  respectively. 
Of  the  two,  the  former  is  under  the  more  complete  and  effective 
control.  The  estimated  population  In  the  western  division  is 
413,000  and  in  the  south  and  eastern  7x7,000.  Europeans 
number  barely  1000;  Arabs  about  3000,  and  Chinese,  mainly  in 
the  western  division,  over  40,000.  In  both  divisions  there  Is  an 
average  density  of  little  more  than  x  to  every  2  sq.  m.  The 
sparseness  of  the  population  throughout  the  Dutch  territory  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes — to  the  physical  character  of  the 
country,  which  for  the  most  part  restricts  the  area  of  population 
to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers;  to  the  low  standard  of 
civilization  to  which  the  majority  of  the  natives  have  attained 
and  the  consequent  disregard  of  sanitation  and  hygiene;  to  wars, 
piracy  and  head-hunting,  the  last  of  which  has  not  even  yet  been 
effectually  checked  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior;  and 
to  the  aggression  and  oppressions  In  earlier  times  of  Malayan, 
Arab  and  Bugis  settlers.  Among  the  natives,  more  especially 
of  the  interior,  an  iimate  restlessness  which  leads  to  a  life  of 
spasmodic  nomadism,  poverty,  Insufficient  nourishment,  an 
incredible  Improvidence  which  induces  them  to  convert  into 
intoxicating  liquor  a  large  portion  of  their  annual  crops,  feasts 
of  a  semi-religious  character  which  are  invariably  accompanied 
by  prolonged  drunken  orgies,  and  certain  superstitions  which 
necessitate  the  frequent  procuration  of  abortion,  have  contributed 
to  check  the  growth  of  population.  In  Sambas,  Montrado  and 
some  parts  of  Pontianak,  the  greater  density  of  the  population 
Is  due  to  the  greater  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  opening  of  mines,  the 
navigation  and  trade  plied  on  the  larger  rivers,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  population  at  the  junctions  6f  rivers,  the  mouths 
of  rivers  and  the  seats  of  government.  Of  the  chief  place  in  the 
western  division,  Pontianak  has  about  qooo  inhabitants;  Sambas 
about  8000;  Montrado,  Mampawa  and  Landak  between  3000 
and  4000  each;  and  in  the  south  and  eastern  division  there 
are  Banjermasin  with  nearly  50,000  inhabitants;  Marabahan, 
Amuntai,  Negara,  Samarinda  and  Tengarung  with  ix)pubtions  of 
from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants  each.  In  Amuntai  and  Marta- 
pura  early  Hindu  colonization,  of  which  the  traces  and  the 
influence  still  are  manifest,  the  fertile  soil,  trade  and  industry 
aided  by  navigable  rivers,  have  co-operated  towards  the  growth 
of  population  to  a  degree  which  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  conditions  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  Upper  Barito  and  of 
the  more  westerly  rivers.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
Europeans  in  Dutch  Borneo  live  by  agriculture  and  industry, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  officials.  The  Arabs  and  Chinese 
are  engaged  in  trading,  mining,  fishing  and  agriculture.  Of  the 
natives  fully  90  %  live  by  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  somewhat  primitive  description.  The  industries 
of  the  natives  are  confined  to  such  crafts  as  spinning  and  weaving 
and  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  iron  weapons  and  Implements, 
boat-  and  shipbuilding,  &c.  More  particularly  in  the  south- 
eastern division,  and  especially  in  the  districts  of  Negara, 
Banjermasin,  Amuntai  and  Martapura,  shipbuilding,  iron- 
iorging,  gold-  and  silversmith's  work,  and  the  polishing  of 


diamonds,  are  industries  of  hi^  development  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population. 

Races. — The  peoples  of  Borneo  belong  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  races,  of  different  origin  and  degrees  of  dvillzatioa. 
The  most  important  numerically  are  the  Dyaks,  the  Dusuos  and 
Muruts  of  the  interior,  the  Malays,  among  whom  must  be 
counted  such  Malayan  tribes  as  the  Bajaus,  llanuns,  &c.,  the 
Bugis,  who  were  originally  immigrants  from  Celdxs,  and  the 
Chinese.    The  Dutch,  and  to  a  minor  extent  the  Arabs,  axe  of 
importance  on  account  of  thplr  political  influence  in  Dutch 
Borneo,  while  the  British  communities  have  a  similar  importance 
in  Sarawak  and  in  British  North  Borneo.    Accounts  of  the 
Malays,  Dyaks  and  Bugis  are  given  imder  thdr  several  headings, 
and  some  information  concerning  the  Dusuns  and  Muruts  will 
be  found  in  the  section  below,  which  deals  with  British  North 
Borneo.    The  connexion  of  the  Chinese  with  Borneo  calls  for 
notice  here.    They  seem  to  have  been  the  first  civilized  people 
who  had  dealings  with  Borneo,  if  the  colonization  of  a  portion 
of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island  by  Hindus  be  excepted. 
The  Chinese  annals  speak  of  tribute  paid  to  the  empire  by  Pha-la 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island  as  early  as  the  7th  century, 
and  later  documents  mention  a  Chinese  colonization  in  the  15th 
century.    The  traditions  of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  seem  to  con- 
firm the  statements,  and  many  of  the  leading  families  of  Brunei 
in  north-west  Borneo  claim  to  have  Chinese  blood  in  their 
veins,  while  the  annals  of  Sulu  record  an  extensive  Chinese 
immigration  about  1575.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  flourishing  condition  of  Borneo  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  Chinese  settlers  and 
to  trade  with  China.    In  the  i8th  century  there  was  a  consider- 
able Chinese  population  settled  in  Brunei,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  planting  and  exporting  pepper,  but  the  consistent 
oppression  of  the  xiative  rajas  destroyed  their  industry  and  led 
eventually  to  the  practical  extirpation  of  the  Chinese.    The 
Malay  chiefs  of  other  districts  encouraged  immigration  from 
China  with  a  view  to  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  their 
territories,  and  before  long  Chinese  settlers  were  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Sambas,  Montrado,  Pontianak  and  else- 
where.   They  were  at  first  forbidden  to  engage  in  a>mineTce  <»" 
agriculture,  to  carry  firearms,  to  possess  or  manufacture  gun- 
powder.   About  1779  the  Dutch  acquired  immediate  authority 
over  all  strangers,  and  thus  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  the  Chinese,  who  presently  proved  themselves  some- 
what troublesome.    Their  numbers  constantly  increased  and 
were  reinforced  by  new  immigrants,  and  pushing  inland  in  search 
of  fresh  mineral-bearing  areas,  they  contracted  frequent  inter- 
marriages with  the  Dyaks  and  other  non-Mahommedan  natives. 
They  brought  with  them  from  China  their  aptitude  for  the 
organization  of  secret  societies  which,  almost  from  the  fiist, 
assumed  the  guise  of  political  associations.    These  secret  societies 
furnished  them  with  a  machinery  whereby  collective  action  was 
rendered  easy,  and  under  astute  leaders  they  offered  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Dutch  government.    Later,  when  driven  into 
the  Interior  and  eventually  out  of  Dutch  territory,  they  cost  the 
first  raja  of  Sarawak  some  severe  contests  before  they  were 
at  last  reduced  to  obedience.    Serious  disturbances  anoong  the 
Chinese  are  now  in  Borneo  matters  of  andent  history,  and  to-<iay 
the  Chinaman  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  element  in  the 
civilization  and  development  of  the  island,  just  as  does  his  fdlow 
in  the  mining  states  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.    They  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal  and  intelligent;  the  richer  among  them  are 
excellent  men  of  business  and  are  pecuh'arly  equitable  in  their 
dcaUngs;  the  majority  of  all  classes  can  read  and  write  thdr  own 
script,  and  the  second  generation  acquires  an  education  of  an 
European  type  with  great  facility.    The  bulk  of  the  shop- 
keeping,  trading  and  mining  industries,  so  long  as  the  mining 
is  of  an  alluvial  character,  is  in  Chinese  hands.    The  greater 
part  of  the  Chinese  on  the  west  coast  arc  originally  drawn 
from  the  boundaries  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-st.    They  are 
called  Kehs  by  the  Malays,  and  are  of  the  same  tribes  as  those 
which  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  workers  to  the  tin  mines  of  the 
Malay  Pem'nsula.    They  arc  a  rough  and  hardy  pet^e,  and  are 
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Xf/t  At  times  to  be  turbulent.  Tbe  shopkeeping  class  comes 
BDostly  from  Fuh-kien  and  the  coast  districts  of  Amoy.  They 
are  knovn  to  the  Bomeans  as  Ollohs. 

Histcry. — ^As  Car  as  is  known,  Borneo  never  formed  a  political 
onity,  and  even  its  geographical  unity  as  an  island  is  a  fact 
tmappredated  by  the  vast  majority  of  its  native  inhabitants. 
The  name  of  Kalamantan  has  been  given  by  some  Europeans 
(on  what  original  authority  it  is  not  possible  now  to  ascertain) 
as  the  native  name  for  the  island  of  Borneo  considered  as  a 
viidc;  but  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  among  the  natives  of  the  island 
itadf  Boraeo  has  neva  borne  any  general  designation.  To  this 
day,  among  the  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  men  speak 
of  going  to  Pontianak,  to  Sambas  or  to  Brunei,  as  the  case  may 
be,  bat  make  use  of  no  term  which  recognizes  that  these  localities 
are  part  of  a  single  whole.  The  only  archaeological  remains  are 
a  few  Hindu  temples,  and  it  b  probable  that  the  early  settlement 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island  by  Hindus  dates  from 
some  time  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  our  era.  There  exist, 
bowevrtr,  no  data,  not  even  any  trustworthy  tradition,  from 
which  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  Borneo.  Borneo  began 
to  be  known  to  Europeans  after  the  fall  of  Malacca  in  15x1,  when 
Alphonso  d' Albuquerque  despatched  Antonio  d'Abreu  with  three 
«h^  in  search  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  IsUinds  with  instructions 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  all  the  native  states  that  he 
might  encounter  on  his  way.  D'Abreu,  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Straits  of  Makcca,  skirted  the  southern 
coast  of  Borneo  and  laid  up  his  ships  at  Amboyna,  a  small  island 
near  the  south-western  extremity  of  Ceram.  He  returned  to 
Malacca  in  1514,  leaving  one  of  his  captains,  Frandsco  Serrano, 
atTenate,  where  Magellan's  followers  foundhim  in  1521.  After 
Magellan's  death,  his  comrades  sailed  from  the  Moluccas  across 
the  Celebes  into  the  Sulu  Sea,  and  were  the  first  white  men  who 
are  known  to  have  visited  Brunei  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  where  they  arrived  in  1 522.  Pigafetta  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  place  and  of  the  reception  of  the  adventurers 
by  the  sultan.  The  Molucca  Islands  being,  at  that  time,  the 
prindpal  objective  of  European  traders,  and  the  route  followed 
by  Magellan's  ships  being  frequently  used,  Borneo  was  often 
torched  at  during  the  remainder  of  the  i6th  century,  and  trade 
rdations  with  Brunei  were  successfully  established  by  the 
PortQguese.  In  1573  the  Spaniards  tried  somewhat  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  a  share  of  this  commerce,  but  it  was  not  until 
is8o,  when  a  dethroned  sultan  appealed  to  them  for  asistance 
and  by  their  agency  was  restored  to  his  own,  that  they  attained 
their  object.  Thereafter  the  Spaniards  maintained  a  fitful 
intercourse  with  Brunei,  varied  by  not  infrequent  hostilities, 
and  in  1645  a  punitive  expedition  on  a  larger  scale  than  hereto- 
fore was  sent  to  chastise  Brunei  for  persistent  acts  of  piracy. 
No  attempt  at  annexation  followed  upon  this  action,  commerce 
rather  than  territory  being  at  this  period  the  prime  object  of 
both  the  ^Mniards  and  the  Portuguese,  whose  influence  upon 
the  natives  was  accordingly  proportionately  snrnll.  The  only 
eSort  at  proselytizing  of  wMch  we  have  record  came  to  an 
untimely  end  in  the  death  of  the  Theatine  monk,  Antonio  Venti- 
miglk,  who  had  been  its  originator.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  and 
British  East  India  Companies  had  been  formed,  had  destroyed 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  Spaniards,  in  the  trade  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
and  had  gained  a  footing  in  Borneo.  The  establishment  of 
Dutch  trading-posts  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  dates  from 
1604,  nine  years  after  the  first  Dutch  fleet,  under  Houtman, 
saBed  from  the  Texel  to  dispute  with  the  Portuguese  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastern  trade,  and  in  x6o8  Samuel  Blommaert  was 
appointed  Dutch  resident,  or  head  factor,  in  Landak  and  Sujce- 
dana.  The  fizst  appearance  of  the  British  in  Borneo  dates  from 
1609,  and  by  1698  they  had  an  important  settlement  at  Banjer- 
nasin,  whence  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  influence 
of  the  Dutch,  who  about  1733  obtained  from  the  sultan  a  trad- 
ing monc^y.  The  Dutch,  in  fact,  speedily  became  the  pre- 
dominant European  race  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
defeating  the  Briti^  by  superior  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the 
(xading-posts  all  along  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of 


Borneo  werer  presently  their  exclusive  possessions,  the  sulun  of 
Bantam,  who  was  the  overlord  of  these  districts,  ceding  his 
righu  to  the  Dutch.  The  British  meanwhile  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  north  of  the  island,  over  which  the  sultan  of 
Sulu  exercised  the  rights  of  suzerain,  and  from  him,  in  1759, 
Alexander  Dalrymple  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of 
Balambangan,  and  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  promontory. 
A  militaiy  post  was  established,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  1775 
by  the  natives  under  the  ddl0\  or  vassal  chiefs,  who  resented 
the  cession  of  their  territory.  This  mishap  rendered  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  in  1774  with  the  sultan  of  Brunei, 
practically  a  dead  letter,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  British 
influence  in  Borneo  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  an  end. 
The  Dutch  also  mismanaged  their  affairs  in  Borneo  and  suffered 
from  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  led  Marshal  Daendels  in  1809 
to  order  the  abandonment  of  all  their  posts.  The  natives  of  the 
coasts  of  Borneo,  assisted  and  stimulated  by  immigrants  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  to  the  north,  devoted  themselves  more 
and  more  to  organized  piracy,  and  putting  to  sea  in  great  fleets 
manned  by  two  and  three  thousand  men  on  cruises  that  lasted 
for  two  and  even  three  years,  they  terrorized  the  neighbouring 
seas  and  rendered  the  trade  of  civilized  nations  almost  impossible 
for  a  prolonged  period.  During  the  occupation  of  Java  by  the 
British  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  by 
the  sultan  of  Banjermasin  asking  for  assistance,  and  in  1811 
Alexander  Hare  was  despatched  thither  as  commissioner  and 
resident.  He  not  only  obtained  for  his  government  an  advan- 
tageoxis  treaty,  but  secured  for  himself  a  grant  of  a  district 
which  he  proceeded  to  colonize  and  cultivate.  About  the  same 
time  a  British  expedition  was  also'  sent  against  Sambas  and  a 
post  established  at  Pontianak.  On  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the 
Dutch  in  x8i6,  all  these  arrangements  were  cancelled,  and  the 
Dutch  government  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
An  energetic  policy  was  soon  after  adopted,  and  about  half  the 
kingdom  of  Banjermasin  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  by  its 
sultan  in  1823,  further  concessions  being  made  two  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  George  Mtiller,  while  exploring  the  east  coast, 
obtained  from  the  sultan  of  Kutei  an  acknowledgment  of  Dutch 
authority,  a  concession  speedily  repented  by  its  donori  since  the 
enterprising  traveller  was  shortly  afterwards  killed.  The  out- 
break of  war  in  Java  caused  Borneo  to  be  more  or  less  neglected 
by  the  Dutch  for  a  considerable  period,  and  no  effective  check 
was  imposed  upon  the  natives  with  a  view  to  stopping  piracy, 
which  was  annually  becoming  more  and  more  imendurable.  On 
the  rise  of  Singapore  direct  trade  had  been  established  with 
Sarawak  and  Bnmei,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  moment  to 
British  merchants  that  this  traffic  should  be  safe.  In  1838  Sir 
James  Brooke,  an  Englishman,  whose  attention  had  been  tiu-ned 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  set  out  for 
Borneo,  determined,  if  possible,  to  remedy  the  evil.  By  1841  he 
had  obtained  from  the  sultan  of  Brunei  the  grant  of  supreme 
authority  over  Sarawak,  in  which  state,  on  the  sultan's  behalf, 
he  had  waged  a  successful  war,  and  before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  government,  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  piracy  (see  Brooke,  Sik  James;  and 
Sarawak).  In  1847  the  sultan  of  Brunei  agreed  to  make  no 
cession  of  territory  to  any  nation  or  individual,  without  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain.  Since  then  more  and  more  territory 
has  been  ceded  by  the  sultans  of  Brunei  to  the  raja  of  Sarawak 
and  to  British  North  Borneo,  and  to-day  the  merest  remnant 
of  his  once  extensive  state  is  left  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sultan.  The  treaty  in  1847  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the 
hopes  which  the  Dutch  had  cherished  of  including  the  whole 
island  in  their  dominions,  but  it  served  also  to  stimulate  their 
eff6rts  to  consolidate  their  power  within  the  sphere  already 
subjected  to  their  influence.  Gunong  Tebur,  Tanjong,  and 
Bulungan  had  made  nominal  submission  to  them  in  1834,  and 
in  1844  the  sultan  of  Kutei  acknowledged  their  protectorate,  a 
treaty  of  a  similar  character  being  concluded  about  the  same 
time  with  Pasir.  The  boundaries  of  British  and  Dutch  Borneo 
were  finally  defined  by  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  20th  of  June 
1891.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  large  areas  in  the  interior. 
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both  in  Dutch  Borneo  and  in  the  territory  owned  by  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  are  still  only  nominally  under  European 
control,  and  have  e^qperienced  few  direct  effects  of  European 
administration. 

BRTnsH  NosTH  Borneo  or  Sabah 

Sabah  is  the  name  applied  by  the  natives  to  certain  portions 
of  the  territory  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  originally  in  no  way  included  the  remainder  of  the  country 
now  owned  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  It  has 
become  customary,  however,  for  the  name  to  be  used  by 
Europeans  in  Borneo  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  company's 
territory,  and  little  by  little  the  more  educated  natives  are 
insensibly  adopting  the  practice. 

History. — As  has  been  seen,  the  British  connexion  with  north- 
ern and  north-western  Borneo  terminated  with  the  xSth  century, 
nor  was.it  resumed  until  1838,  when  Raja  Brooke  set  out  for 
Brunei  and  Sarawak.  The  island  of  Labuan  (g.v.)  was  occupied 
by  the  British  as  a  crown  colony  in  1848,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  the  starting-point  of  renewed  British  relations  with  that 
portion  of  northern  Borneo  which  b  situated  to  the  north  of 
Brunei.  In  1872  the  Labuan  Trading  Company  was  established 
in  Sandakan,  the  fine  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  which 
was  subsequently  the  capital  of  the  North  Borneo  Compan/s 
territory.  In  1878,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir)  Alfred  Dent,  the  sultan  of  Sulu  was  induced  to  transfer 
to  a  syndicate,  formed  by  Baron  Overbeck  and  Mr  Dent,  all  his 
rights  in  North  Borneo,  of  which,  as  has  been  seen,  he  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  overlord.  The  chief  promoters 
of  this  syndicate  were  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  Harry  Kcppel,  who  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  career  had 
rendered  great  assistance  to  the  first  raja  of  Sarawak  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  and  Mr  Richard  B.  Martin.  Early  in  x88  x 
the  British  North  Borneo  Provisional  Association,  Limited,  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  concession  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  sultan  of  Sulu,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a  petition 
was  addressed  to  Queen  Victoria  praying  for  a  royal  charter. 
This  was  granted,  and  subsequently  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  which  was  formed  in  May  1882,  took  over,  in  spite  of 
some  diplomatic  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanbh 
governments,  all  the  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  ceded  by 
the  original  grants,  and  proceeded  under  its  charter  to  organize 
the  administration  of  the  territory.  The  company  subsequently 
acquired  further  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  from  the  sultan 
of  Brunei  and  hb  chiefs  in  addition  to  some  which  had  already 
been  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  company. 
The  Putatan  river  was  ceded  in  May  1884,  the  Padas  dbtrict, 
including  the  Padas  and  KaHas  rivers,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  Kawang  river  in  February  1885,  and  the  Mantanani 
blands  in  April  1885.  In  1888,  by  an  agreement  with  the  "  State 
of  North  Borneo,"  the  territory  of  the  company  was  made  a 
Britbh  protectorate,  but  its  adminbtration  remained  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  company,  the  crown  reserving  only  control 
of  its  foreign  relations,  and  the  appointment  of  its  governors 
being  required  to  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  In  1890  the  Britbh  government  placed  the 
colony  of  Labuan  under  the  adminbtration  of  the  company,  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  North  Borneo  thereafter  holding  a  royal 
commbsion  as  governor  of  Labuan  in  addition  to  his  commission 
from  the  company.  Thb  arrangement  held  good  until  1905, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  frequently  and  stron^y  expressed  desire 
of  the  colonbts,  Labuan  was  removed  from  the  jurbdiction  of 
the  company  and  attached  to  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
In  March  1898  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  sultan 
of  Brunei  ceded  to  the  company  all  hb  sovereign  and  territorial 
rights  to  the  dbtricts  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Padas  river 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  retained  by  him.  Thb  had  the 
effect  of  rounding  off  the  company's  territories,  and  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the,  various  no-man's 
lands  which  had  long  been  used  by  the  dbcontented  among  the 
natives  as  so  many  Caves  of  Adullam.  ^  The  company's  acqubi- 
tion  of  territory  was  viewed  with  considerable  dbsatbfaction 


by  many  of  the  natives,  and  this  found  expression  in  frequent  acts 
of  violence.    The  most  noted  and  the  most  successful  of  the 
native  leaders  was  a  Bajau  named  Mat  Saleh  (Mahomet  Salch), 
who  for  many  years  defied  the  company,  whose  policy  in  his 
regard  was  marked  by  considerable  weakncn  and  vacillation. 
In  1898  a  composition  was  made  with  him,  the  terms  of  which 
were  unfortunately  not  defined  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  he 
retired  into  the  Tambunan  country,  to  the  east  of  the  range 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  west  coast,  where  for  a  period  he 
lorded  it  unchecked  over  the  Dusun  tribes  of  the  valley.    In 
1899  it  was  found  necessary  to  expel  him,  since  hb  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  defiance  were  no  longer  enduraUc.    A  short,  and  thb 
time  a  successful  campaign  followed,  resulting,  on  the  jxst  of 
January  1900,  in  the  death  of  Mat  Saleh,  and  the  destruction  of 
hb  defences.    Some  of  hb  followers  who  escaped  raided  the  town 
of  Kudat  on  Marudu  Bay  in  April  of  the  same  year,  but  caused 
more  panic  than  damage,  and  little  by  little  during  the  next 
years  the  last  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  were  extinguished. 
At  the  present  time,  though  effective  adminbtration  of  the  more 
inaccessible  dbtricts  of  the  intericM-  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
establbhed  even  yet,  the  pacification  of  the  native  population 
b  to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete.    The  Tambunan  dbtrict, 
the  last  stronghold  of  Mat  Saleh,  b  now  tboroug^y  settled. 
It  b  some  500  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  carries  a  population  of 
perhaps  12,000. 

Geography. — The  state  of  North  Borneo  may  roug^y  be  said 
to  form  a  pentagon  of  which  three  sides,  the  north-west,  north- 
east and  east  are  washed  by  the  sea,  while  the  remaining  two 
sides,  the  south-west  and  the  south,  are  bordered  respectively 
by  the  Malayan  sultanate  of  Brunei,  and  by  the  territories  of  the 
raja  of  Sarawak  and  of  the  Dutch  government  The  boundary 
between  the  company's  territory  and  the  Dutch  government 
is  defined  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  Jime  1891,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made. 

The  total  area  of  the  company's  tenitory  b  estimated  at  about 
31,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  m.  The  greater 
portion  b  exceedingly  hilly  and  in  parts  mountainous,  and  the 
interior  consbts  almost  entirely  of  highlands  with  here  and  there 
open  valleys  and  plateaus  of  50  to  60  sq.  m.  in  extenL  On  the 
west  coast  the  mountain  range,  as  already  noted,  runs  parallel 
with  the  seashore  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  15  in.  Of  thb 
range  the  central  feature  is  the  mountain  of  Kinabalu,  which  b 
composed  of  porphyritic  granite  and  igneous  rocks  and  attains 
to  a  height  of  13,698  ft.  Mount  Madalon,  some  15  or  30  m.  to 
the  north,  is  5000  ft.  in  height,  and  inland  across  the  volley  of 
the  Pagalan  river,  which  runs  through  the  Tambunan  country 
and  falls  into  the  Padas,  rises  the  peak  of  Trus  Madi,  estimated 
to  be  11,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  valley  of  the  Pagalan  b 
itself  for  the  most  part  from  xooo  to  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  string  of  small  plateaus  marking  the  sites  of  former  lakes. 
From  the  base  of  Trus  Madi  to  the  eastern  coast  the  country 
consbts  of  huddled  hilb  broken  here  and  there  by  regions  of  a 
more  mountainous  character.  The  principal  [dateaus  arc  in  the 
Tambunan  and  Kaningau  valleys,  in  the  basin  of  the  Pagalan, 
and  the  Ranau  plain  to  the  eastward  of  the  base  of  Rinabalu. 
Similar  plateaus  of  minor  importance  are  to  be  found  dotted 
about  the  interior.  The  proximity  of  the  mountain  range  to  the 
seashore  causes  the  rivers  of  the  west  coast,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Padas,  to  be  rapid,  boulder-obstructed,  shallow 
streams  of  little  value  as  means  of  communication  for  a  dbtanoe 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles  from  their  mouths.  The  Padas 
b  navigable  for  li^t-draught  steam-launches  and  native  boats 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  smaller  craft 
can  be  punted  up  as  far  as  Rayoh,  some  15  m.  farther,  but  at 
thb  point  its  bed  b  obstructed  by  impassable  falls  and  rapids, 
which  are  of  such  a  character  that  nothing  can  e\'en  be  brought 
down  them.  Even  below  Rayoh  navigation  b  rendered  difficult 
and  occasionally  dangerous  by  similar  obstructions.  The  other 
principal  rivers  of  the  west  coast  are  the  Kalias,  Kimanis,  Bcnoneh, 
Papar,  Kinarut,  Putatan,  Inaman,  Mengkabong,  Tampasuk 
and  Pandasan,  none  of  which,  however,  b  of  any  great  importance 
as  a  means  of  conmiunication.    There  b  a  stout  breed  of  pony 
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nised  along  the  Tampasuk,  which  is  also  noted  for  the  Kalupis 
waterfall  (1500  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  though  the 
volume  of  water  is  not  great«  Here  also  are  the  principal 
Bajau  settlements.  Throughout  the  Malayan  Archipelago  the 
words  Bdjau  and  pMmpak  (pirate)  are  still  used  as  synonymous 
terms.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  Marudu  Bay 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Marudu  which  rises  on  the  western  side 
of  Mount  Madalon.  On  the  east  coast  the  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sugttt,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Rinabalu  and  forms 
its  delta  near  Torongohok  or  Pura-Pura  Island;  the  Labuk, 
which  has  its  sources  70  m.  inland  and  debouches  into  Labuk  Bay; 
ukI  the  Kinabatangan,  the  largest  and  most  important  river  in 
the  territory,  which  is  believed  to  have  its  rise  eastward  of  the 
range  of  which  Ttus  Bdadi  is  the  principal  feature,  and  is  navigable 
by  steamer  for  &  considerable  distance  and  by  native  boats  for 
a  distance  of  over  xoo  m.  from  its  mouth,  Some  valuable 
tobacco  land,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  liable  to  flood,  and 
some  remarkaUe  burial-caves  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kinabatangan.  The  remaining  rivers  of  the  east  coast  are  the 
Segamah,  which  rises  west  of  Darvel  Bay,  the  Kumpong,  and  the 
Salabakang,  which  debouches  into  Cowie  Harbour.  Taking  it 
as  a  whole,  the  company's  territory  is  much  less  generously 
watered  than  are  other  parts  of  Borneo,  which  again  compares 
unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  the  Malayan  states  of  the 
peninsula.  Many  of  the  rivers,  especially  those  of  the  west  coast, 
axe  obstructed  by  bars  at  their  mouths  that  render  them  difficult 
d  access.  Several  of  the  natural  harbours  of  North  Borneo,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  accessible,  safe  and  commodious.  Sandakan 
Harbour,  on  the  north-cast  coast  (5^  40'  N.,  xiS**  xo'  £.),  runs 
bland  for  some  17  m.  with  a  very  irregular  outline  broken  by 
the  mouths  of  numerous  creeks  and  streams.  The  mouth,  only 
3  m.  across,  is  split  into  two  channels  by  the  little,  high,  bluff- 
like island  of  Barhala.  The  depth  in  the  main  entrance  varies 
from  xo  to  17  fathoms,  and  vessels  drawing  ao  ft.  can  advance 
half-way  up  the  bay.  The  principal  town  in  the  territory,  and 
the  seat  of  government  (though  an  attempt  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  transfer  this  to  Jesselton  on  the  west  coast),  is 
Sandakan,  situated  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  Sarwaka  inlet. 
At  Silam,  on  Darvel  Bay,  there  is  good  anchorage;  and  Kudat 
in  Marudu  Bay,  first  surveyed  by  Commander  Johnstone  of 
H.M.S. "  Egeria  "  in  x8Sx,  is  a  small  but  useful  harbour. 

CUwute  and  Population. — ^The  climate  of  North  Borneo  is 
tropical,  hot,  damp  and  enervating.  The  rainfall  is  steady  and 
not  usually  excessive.  The  shade  temperature  at  Sandakan 
ordinarily  ranges  from  72**  to  94**  F.  The  population  of  the 
company's  territory  is  not  known  with  any  approach  to  acc\iracy , 
but  is  estimated,  somewhat  liberally,  to  amount  to  175,000, 
ioduding  16,000  Chinese.  Of  this  total  about  three-fourths  are 
found  in  the  districts  of  the  west  coast.  The  seashore  and  the 
country  bordering  closely  on  the  west  coast  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Dusuns,  by  Kadayans,  by  Bajausand  Ilanuns — both  Malayan 
tribes — and  by  Brunei  Malays.  The  east  coast  is  very  sparsely 
populated  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Bajaus  and.  settlers 
from  the  neighbouring  Sulu  archipelago.  The  interior  is  dotted 
with'  infrequent  villages  inhabited  by  Dusuns  or  by  Muruts, 
a  village  ordinarily  consisting  of  a  single  long  hut  divided  up 
into  cubicles,  one  for  the  use  of  each  family,  oi>cning  out  on  to  a 
common  veiandah  along  which  the  skulls  captured  by  the  tribe 
are  festooned.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  these  tribes  as 
belonging  to  the  Dyak  group,  but  the  Muruts  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  and  there  Is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  Dusuns 
also  must  be  classed  as  distinct  from  the  Dyaks.  The  Dusun 
language,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  presents  very  curious  gram- 
matical complications  and  refinements  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  tongues  spoken  by  any  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  or  the  mainland  of  south-eastern 
Asia.  Dusuns  and  Muruts  alike  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civiliza- 
tion,  and  both  indulge  inordinately  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquon  of  their  own  manufacture. 

SetOements  and  Communication. — The  company  possesses  a 
oomber  of  small  stations  along  the  coast,  of  which  Sandakan, 


with  a  population  of  9500,  is  the  most  important.  The  remainder 
which  call  for  separate  mention  are  Lahat  Datu  on  Darvel  Bay 
on  the  east  coast;  Kudat  on  Marudu  Bay  and  Jesselton  on  Gaya 
Bay  on  the  west  coast.  A  railway  of  indifferent  construction 
nms  along  the  west  coast  from  Jesselton  to  Weston  on  Brunei 
Bay,  with  a  branch  along  the  banks  of  the  Padas  to  Tenom  above 
the  rapids.  It  was  originally  intended  that  this  should  eventually 
be  extended  across  the  territory  to  Cowie  Harbour  (Sabuko  Bay) 
on  the'  east  coast,  but  the  extraordinary  engineering  difficulties 
which  oppose  themselves  to  such  an  extension,  the  sparse 
population  of  the  territory,  and  the  failure  of  the  existing  line 
to  justify  the  expectations  entertained  by  its  designers,  combine 
to  render  the  prosecution  of  any  such  project  highly  improbable. 
Sandakan  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Mempakul  on  the  west 
coast  whence  a  cable  runs  to  Labuan  and  so  gives  telegraphic 
communication  with  Singapore.  The  overland  line  from  Mem- 
pakul to  Sandakan,  however,  passes  through  forest-dad  and 
very  difficult  country,  and  tdegraphic  communication  is  therefore 
subject  to  very  frequent  interruption.  Tdegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Mempakul  and  Kudat,  via  Jesselton,  has  also  been 
established  and  is  more  regularly  and  successfully  maintained. 
The  only  roads  in  the  territory  are  bridle-paths  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  company's  prindpal  stations.  The  Sabah  Steam- 
ship Company,  subsidized  by  the  Chartered  Company,  runs 
steamers  along  the  coast,  calling  at  all  the  company's  stations 
at  which  native  produce  is  accumulated.  A  German  firm  runs 
vesseb  at  approximatdy  bi-monthly  intervals  from  Singapore 
to  Labuan  and  thence  to  Sandakan,  calling  in  on  occasion  at 
Jesselton  and  Kudat  en  route.  There  is  also  fairly  frequent 
communication  between  Sazulakan  and  Hong-Kong,  a  journey 
of  four  days'  steaming.    . 

Products  and  Trade, — ^The  capabilities  of  the  company's 
territory  are  only  dimly  known.  Coal  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cowie  Harbour  and  elsewhere,  but  though  its 
quality  is  believed  to  be  as  good  as  that  exported  from  Dutch 
Borneo,  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  exists  in  payable 
quantities.  Gold  has  been  found  in  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast,  but  here  again  the 
quantity  available  is  still  in  serious  doubt.  The  territory  as  a 
whole  has  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by  geologists,  and 
no  opinion  can  at  present  be  hazarded  as  to  the  mineral  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  company's  property.  Traces  of  mineral  oil, 
iron  ores,  copper,  zinc  and  antimony  have  been  found,  but  the 
wealth  of  North  Borneo  still  lies  mainly  in  its  jungle  produce. 
It  possesses  a  great  profusion  of  excellent  timber,  but  the 
difficulty  of  extraction  has  so  far  restricted  the  lumber  industry 
within  somewhat  modest  limits.  Gutta,  rubber,  rattans, 
mangrove-bark,  edible  nuts,  guano,  edible  birds'-nests,  &c.,  are 
all  valuable  artides  of  export.  The  principal  cultivated  produce 
is  tobacco,  sago,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  pepper,  gambier  and  sugar- 
canes.  Of  these  the  tobacco  and  the  sago  are  the  most  important. 
Between  1886  and  1900  the  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  increased 
from  £471  to  £200,000. 

As  is  common  throughout  Mala^'an  lands,  the  trade  of  North 
Borneo  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  shopkeepers  who  send 
their  agents  inland  to  attend  the  Tamus  (Malay,  timu,  to  meet) 
or  fairs,  which  are  the  recognized  scenes  of  barter  between  the 
natives  of  the  interior  and  those  of  the  coast.  At  Sandakan 
there  is  a  Chinese  population  of  over  2000. 

Administration. — For  administrative  purposes  the  territory 
is  divided  into  nine  provinces:  Alcock  and  Dewhurst  in  the 
north;  Keppel  on  the  west;  Martin  in  the  centre;  Myburgh, 
Mayne  and  Elphinstone  on  the  east  coast;  and  Dent  and 
Cunliffe  in  the  south.  The  boundaries  of  these  provinces,  how- 
ever, are  purely  arbitrary  and  not  accurately  defined.  The  form 
of  government  is  modelled  roughly  upon  the  system  adopted 
in  the  Malay  States  of  the  peninsula  during  the  early  days  of 
their  administration  by  British  residents.  The  government  is 
vested  primarily  in  the  court  of  directors  appointed  under  the 
company's  charter,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  colonial 
office  in  its  relation  to  a  British  colony,  though  the  court  of 
directors  interests  itself  far  more  dosely  than  does  the  colonial 
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department  in  the  smaller  details  of  local  administration.  The 
supreme  authority  on  the  spot  is  represented  by  the  governor, 
under  whom  arc  the  residents  of  Kudat,  Darvel  Bay  and  Keppel, 
officers  who  occupy  much  the  same  position  as  that  usually 
known  by  the  title  of  magistrate  and  collector.  The  less  im- 
portant districts  are  administered  by  district  magistrates,  who 
also  collect  the  taxes.  The  principal  departments,  whose  chiefs 
reside  at  the  capital,  are  the  treasury,  the  land  and  survey,  the 
public  works,  the  constabulary,  the  medical  and  the  judicial. 
The  secretariat  is  under  the  charge  of  a  government  secretaiy 
who  ranks  next  in  precedence  to  the  governor.  Legislation  is 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  but  there  is  a  council, 
meeting  at  irregular  intervab,  upon  which  the  principal  heads 
of  departments  and  one  unofficial  member  have  seats.  The 
public  service  is  recruited  by  nomination  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  governor  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal,  but  a 
judge  who  is  subordinate  to  him  takes  all  ordinary  supreme  court 
cases.  The  kws  arc  the  Indian  Penal  and  Civil  Procedure  Codes 
and  Evidence  Acts,  supplemented  by  a  few  local  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  proclamation.  There  is  an  Imam's  court  for  the 
trial  of  cases  affecting  Mahommcdan  law  of  marriage,  succession, 
&c.  The  native  chiefs  are  responsible  to  the  government  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  their  districts.  They  have 
restricted  judicial  powers.  The  constabulary  numbers  some 
600  men  and  consists  of  a  mixed  force  of  Sikhs,  Pathans,  Punjabi 
Mahommedans,  Dyaks  and  Malays,  officered  by  a  few  Europeans. 
There  is  a  Protestant  mission  which  supports  a  church— the  only 
stone  building  in  the  territory — and  a  school  at  Sandakan,  with 
branches  at  Kudat,  Kaningau  and  Tambunan.  The  Roman 
Catholic  mission  maintains  an  orphanage,  a  church  and  school  at 
Sandakan,  and  has  missions  among  the  Dusuns  at  several  points 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Tambunan  country.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Kuching  in  Sarawak.  The  Chinese  have  their 
joss-houses  and  the  Mahommedans  a  few  small  mosques,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  pagans  who 
have  no  buildings  set  apart  for  religious  purposes. 

Finance  and  Money. — The  principal  sources  of  revenue  arc 
the  licences  granted  for  the  importation  and  retailing  of  opium, 
wine  and  spirits,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese;  a  customs 
duty  of  s  %  on  imports;  an  export  tax  of  5  %  on  jungle  produce; 
a  poll-tax  sanctioned  by  ancient  native  custom;  and  a  stamp 
duty.  A  land  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  government 
lands,  from  quit  rents  and  fees  of  transfer,  &c.  Judicial  fees 
bring  in  a  small  amount,  and  the  issue  and  sale  of  postage  and 
revenue  stamps  have  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  income.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  heavily  taxed,  a  large 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  interior  escaping  all  payment  of 
dues  to  the  company,  the  revenue  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
tributed by  the  more  civilized  members  of  the  community 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  company's  stations.  There 
are  bank  agencies  in  Sandakan,  and  the  company  does  banking 
business  when  reauired.  The  state,  which  has  adopted  the 
penny  postage,  is  m  the  Postal  Union,  and  money  orders  on 
North  Borneo  are  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  most 
British  colonies  and  vice  versa.  Notes  issued  by  the  principal 
banks  in  Singapore  were  made  current  in  North  Borneo  in  1900. 
There  is  also  a  government  note  issue  issued  by  the  company  for 
use  within  the  territory  only.  The  currency  is  the  Mexican  and 
British  dollar,  the  company  issuing  its.  own  copper  coin — viz. 
cents  and  half  cents.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  coinage  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  measures  have  been  taken  with  a  view' 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this.  In  the  interior  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange  among  the  natives  is  the  large  earthenware 
jars,  imported  originally,  it  is  believed,  from  China,  which  form 
the  chief  wealth  both  of  tribes  and  individuals.  (H.  Cl.) 

Authorities. — Among  early  works  may  be  mentioned,  S.  Blom- 
maert,  Discours  ende  ghMegenlheyt  van  ket  eylandt  Borneo  int  Jear 
1600;  Hacketyke  reystogt  van  Jacob  Janst.  de  .Roy  na  Bomieo  en 
Atchin  in  hei  jaar  160 1;  Beeckman.  Visit  to  Borneo,  17 iS,  in  J. 
Pinkerton's  General  CoUections  (180&-1814):  F.  Valentijn  in  Ond 
en  Nieuw  Oost  Indien  (Dordrecht,  1724-1726).  See  also  H.  Keppel, 
Expedition  to  Borneo  ojH.M.S.  "  Dido  '  (London,  1846) ;  R.  Mundy, 
Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes  (London,    184B);  F.  S. 


Marryat,  Borneo,  &c.  (i  8a8)  ;  P.  T.Veth,  Borneo's  Westerafdeding  (Zah- 
Bommel,  1854  and  1856) ;  S.  ^lalle^.  ReiMtn  en  omdertoekinten  in  den 
Indischen  Archipel  (Amsterdam,  1857):  C.  Bock.  Head-hnniers  ej 
Borneo  (London,  1881),  and  Reis  in  Oost  en  Zuid-Bomeo  (The  Hague. 
1887):  J.  Hatton,  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North 
Borneo  (London,  1882);  F.  Hatton,  North  Borneo  (London.  1885): 
T.  Posewitz,  Borneo  .  .  ,  Verbreiiunt  der  nuttbaren  MineraHen 
(Berlin,  1889).  Eng.  trans.,  Borneo;  its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resonrcfs 
(London,  1892);  J.  Whitehead,  Exploration  of  Mount  Kini  Balm 
(London,  18^3);  Mrs  W.  B.  Pnror,  A  Decade  in  Borneo  (London. 
1894);  H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo 
(London,  1896) ;  G.  A.  F.  Molcngraaf,  Geotogische  Verkinningstochien 
tn  Ctntraal  Borneo  (Leiden,  1900,  Eng.  trans.  IQ02) ;  A.  W.  Niewen- 
huis.  In  Centraal  Borneo  (Leiden,  X901),  and  Oiier  durck  Borneo 
(Leiden,  1904),  &c.;  W.  H.  Fumess,  Home  Life  ef  Borneo  Head- 
hunters  (Lonclon.  1902) ;  O.  Beccari,  Nelle  Forestedi  Borneo  (Florence, 
1902),  Eng.  trans.,  Wanderings  in  the  Great  Forests  of  Borneo  (London, 
1904) ;  D.  Cator,  Everyday  Life  among  the  Head-hungers  (London. 
1005)'  For  geology,  besides  the  works  of  Posewitz  and  Moiei^graaf 
already  cited,  see  K.  B.  Newton  in  Geo/.  Mag.;  1897,  pp.  407-415, 
and  Proc.  Malae.  Soe.,  London,  vol.  v.  (1902-1903),  pp.  ^03-400. 
A  aeries  of  papers  on  the  palaeontology  of  the  island  will  be  found  to 
the  several  volumes  of  the  Samml.  Ceol.  R.  Mus.,  Leiden. 

BORNHOLM,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  22  m.  S.E.  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  belonging  to  Denmark,  lying  on  15**  E.,  and 
between  55**  and  55**  18'  N.,  and  measuring  24  ro.  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  and  19  (extreme)  from  E.  to  W.  Pop.  (1901)  40,889. "  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly;  the  scenery  is  fine  in  the  north,  where 
the  cliffs  reach  a  height  of  135  ft,  and  the  granite  hill  of  Hellig- 
domsklipper  dominates  the  island.  Besides  freestone,  exported 
for  building,  limestone,  blue  marble,  and  porcelain-day  are 
worked.  A  Uttle  coal  is  found  and  iised  locally,  but  it  is  not 
of  good  quality.  Oats,  flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture,  fislung,  brewing, 
distillation  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  Weaving 
and  dock-making  arc  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
capital  is  Rdnne  (i  15  m.  by  sea  from  Copenhagen),  and  there  are 
five  other  small  towns  on  the  island — Svanike,  Neksfi,  Hosle, 
Allinge,  and  Sandvig.  A  railway  connects  R5nne  with  Ncks6 
(22  m.  E;  by  S.),  where  a  bust  commemorates  J.  N.  Madvig,  the 
philologist,  who  was  bom  there  in  1804  (d.  1886).  Blanch's 
Hotd,  10  m.  N.  of  Rdnne,  is  the  most  favoured  resort  on  the 
island,  which  attracts  many  visitors.  On  the  north-west  coast 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hammershus,  which  was  built  in 
II 58,  and  long  served  as  a  state  prison;  while  another  old 
castle,  erected  by  Christian  V.  in  1684,  and  important  as  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  is  situated  on  ChristiansO, 
one  of  a  small  group  of  islands  15  m.  E.  by  N.  The  island  of 
Bomholm  has  had  an  eventful  history.  In  early  times  it  was 
long  the  independent  scat  of  marauding  Vikings.  In  the  1 2th 
century  it  became  a  fief  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  In  15 10  it 
was  captured  by  the  Hanseatic  League,  in  1522  it  caiAe  under 
Danish  sway,  and  in  1526  it  was  made  directly  subject  to  the 
city  of  LUbeck.  In  1645  the  Swedes  took  it  by  storm,  and  their 
possession  of  it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde  in  1658; 
but  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  Denmark,  and  a 
popular  insurrection  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Swedish  forces, 
the  island  coming  finally  into  the  possession  of  Denmark  in  i66a 

BORNIER,  HENRI,  Vicoute  db  (1825-1901)  French  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Lunel  (H6rauU)  on  the  25th  of 
December  1825.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1845  ^t^  the  object  of 
studying  law,  but  in  that  year  he  published  a  volume  of  verse, 
Les  Premiires  Feuitles,  and  the  Commie  Frangaise  accepted  a 
play  of  his  entitled  Le  Mariage  de  Lulker.  He  was  given  a  post 
in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  where  he  served  for  half  a  century, 
becoming  director  in  1889.  In  1875  was  produced  at  the  Thditre 
Francais  his  heroic  drama  in  verse,  La  Fille  de  Roland.  The 
action  of  the  play  turns  on  the  love  of  G6rald,  son  of  the  traitor 
Gandon,  for  the  daughter  of  Roland.  The  patriotic  subject  and 
the  nobility  of  the  character  of  Gerald,  who  renounces  Berthe 
when  he  learns  his  real  origin,  procured  for  thr  piece  a  great 
success.  The  conflict  between  honour  and  love  and  the  grandiose 
sentiment  of  the  play  inevitably  provoked  comparison  with 
Comeille.  The  piece  would  indeed  be  a  masterpiece  if,  as  its 
critics  were  not  slow  to  point  out,  the  verse  had  been  quite  equal 
to  the  subject.    Among  the  numerous  other  wortcs  of  M.  dt 
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Boniier  sBouIcTbe  mentioned:  Dimitri  (1876),  libretto  of  an 
opeia  by  M.  V.  de  Jonci^res;  and  tbe  dramas,  Lu  Noces  d*AUila 
(1880)  and  Mahomet  (1888).  The  production  of  this  last  piece 
was  forbidden  in  deference  to  the  representations  of  the  Turkish 
ambassador.  Henri  de  Bomier  was  critic  of  the  NotndU  Revue 
from  1879  to  1887.  His  Poisies  compllks  were  published  in  1894. 
He  died  in  January  1901. 

SORMU,  a  country  in  the  Central  Sudan,  lying  W.  and  S.  of 
Uke  Chad.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  S.  by  the  Hausa  states  and 
N.  by  the  Sahara.  Formerly  an  independent  Mahommedan 
sultanate  it  has  been  divided  between  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France.  To  France  has  fallen  a  portion  of  northern  Bomu 
and  abo  Zinder  (q.v.),  a  tributary  state  to  the  north-west,  while 
the  south-west  part  is  incorporated  in  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroon.  Three-fourths  of.  Bomu  proper,  some  50,000  sq.  m., 
forms  part  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria. 

Bomu  is  for  the  most  part  an  alluvial  plain,  the  country  sloping 
gndually  to  Lake  Chad,  which  formerly  spread  over  a  much 
largn*  area  than  it  now  occupies.  The  Komadugu  (».e.  river) 
Waube— generally  known  as  the  Yo — and  its  tributaries  rise 
in  the  highlands  which,  beyond  the  western  border  of  Bomu, 
form  the  watershed  between  the  Niger  and  Chad  systems,  and 
flow  north  and  east  across  the  plains  to  Lake  Chad,  the  Yo  in  its 
last  few  mfles  marking  the  frontier  between  the  French  and 
British  possessions.  In  the  south-west  a  part  of  Bomu  drains 
totheBenoe.  The  rivers  are  intermittent,  and  water  in  southern 
Bomu  is  obtained  only  from  wells,  whidh  are  sunk  to  a  great 
depth.  The  vast  plain  of  Bomu  is  stoneless,  except  for  rare 
oatcrqx  of  ironstone,  and  consists  of  the  frarous  fissured  black 
earth  called  "  cotton  soil  "  in  India,  alternating  with,  or  more 
probably  overlaid  by,  sand.  Throughout  the  flat  country  water 
is  apparently  found  everywhere  at  a  depth  of  54  ft.,  corresponding 
to  the  level  of  Chad.  Towards  Damju-i  in  the  north-west  the 
country  becomes  more  broken,  hilly  and  timbered.  In  the  south 
limestone  is  found  near  Gujba  and  also  along  the  GongoU 
tiibotary  of  the  Benue.  A  forest  of  red  and  green  barked 
acada,  yielding  the  species  of  gum  most  valuable  in  the  market, 
extends  from  the  Gongola  to  Gujba.  Immense  baobabs  (Adan- 
tMia  diiitata)^  fine  tamarinds  and  a  few  trees  of  the  genus  Ficus 
are  met  with  m  the  south.  North  of  Maifoni  (latitude  Z2°  N.) 
the  baobab  ceases,  except  at  Kuka,  where  extensive  plantations 
bave  been  made,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  Kigdia  and  also 
by  a  very  handsome  specie  of  Diospyroi.  North  of  Kuka  is  a 
dense  bdt  of  Hypkaene  palm  with  fine  tamarinds  and  figs. 
Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild,  and  afford  the  materials  for  the 
cloths,  finely  dyed  with  blue  stripes,  which  form  the  staple 
fabric  of  the  country.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad  the  cotton 
grown  is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  Rice  and  wheat  of  excellent 
quaHty  are  raised,  but  in  small  quantities,  the  staple  food  being 
a  spedes  of  millet  called  gussubf  which  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
paste  and  eaten  with  butter  or  honey.  Ground-nuts,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  several  sorts  of  beans  and  grains,  peppers, 
onions,  water-melons  and  tomatoes  are  grown.  Of  fruit  trees 
the  country  possesses  the  lime  and  fig. 

Wild  animals,  in  great  numbers,  find  both  food  and  cover 
in  the  extensive  districts  of  wood  and  marsh.  Lions,  giraffes, 
elephants,  hyenas,  crocodiles,  hipix)potami,  antelopes,  gazelles 
and  ostriches  are  found.  The  horse,  the  camel  and  the  ox  are 
the  chief  domestic  animals ;  all  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
country  abounds  with  bees,  and  honey  forms  one  of  the  chief 
Bomuese  delicacies. 

The  dimate,  especially  from  March  to  the  end  of  June,  is 
oppressively  hot,  rising  sometimes  to  105*  and  107^,  and  even 
during  most  of  the  night  not  falling  much  below  100°.  In  May 
the  vet  season  begins,  with  violent  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  the  end  of  June  the  rivers  and  lakes  begin  to 
overflow,  and  for  several  months  the  rains,  accompanied  with 
snltiy  weather,  are  almost  incessant.  The  inhabitants  at  this 
Kason  suffer  greatly  from  fevers.  In  October  the  rains  abate; 
cool,  fresh  winds  blow  from  the  west  and  north-west;  and  for 
several  months  the  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 

InkcbitanU. — The  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  great  majority 


profess  Mahommedanism,  are  divided  into  Negroes  and  those  of 
mixed  blood,  i.e.  Negro  and  Berber,  Arab  or  other  crossing. 
The  total  population  of  British  Bomu  is  estimated  at  500,000. 
The  dominant  tribe,  called  Bomucse,  Berbcri  or  Kanuri,  a 
Negro  race  with  an  infusion  of  Berber  blood,  have  black  skins, 
large  mouths,  thick  lips  and  broad  noses,  but  good  teeth  and 
high  foreheads.  The  females  add  to  their  want  of  beauty  by 
extensive  tattooing;  they  also  stain  their  faces  with  indigo, 
and  dye  their  front  teeth  black  and  their  canine  teeth  red.  The 
law  allows  polygamy,  but  the  richest  men  have  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  wives.  The  marriage  ceremonies  last  for  a 
whole  week,  the  first  three  days  being  spent  in  feasting  on  the 
favourite  national  dishes,  and  the  others  appropriated  to  certain 
symbolical  rites.  A  favourite  amusement  is  the  watching  of 
wrestling  matches.  A  game  bearing  some  resemblance  to  chess, 
played  with  beans  and  holes  in  the  sand,  is  also  a  favourite 
occupation. 

The  pastoral  districts  of  the  country  are  occupied  by  the 
Shuwas,  who  are  of  Arab  origin,  and  speak  a  well-preserved 
dialect  of  Arabic.  Of  the  date  of  their  immigration  from  the 
East  there  is  noTecord;  but  they  were  in  the  country  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.  They  are  divided  into 
numerous  distinct  clans.  Their  villages  in  general  consist  of 
rudely  constmctcd  huts,  of  an  exaggerated  conical  form. 
Another  tribe,  called  La  Salas,  inhabits  a  number  of  low  fertile 
islands  in  Lake  Chad,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  fordable 
channels. 

The  Bomuese  are  noted  horsemen,  and  in  times  of  war  the 
horses,  as  well  as  the  riders,  used  to  be  cased  in  light  iron  mail. 
The  Shuwas,  however,  are  dad  only  in  a  light  shirt,  and  the 
Kanembu  spearmen  go  almost  naked,  and  fight  with  shield  and 
spear.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  chief  of  rank  that  he  should 
possess  a  huge  belly,  and  when  high  feeding  cannot  produce  this, 
padding  gives  the  appearance  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  body  is  enveloped  in  successive  robes,  the 
number  indicating  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  head  likewise 
is  enclosed  in  numerous  turbans.  The  prevailing  language  in 
Bomu  is  the  Kanuri.  It  has  no  affinity,  according  to  Heinrich 
Barth,  with  the  great  Berber  family.  A  grammar  was  published 
in  1854  by  S.  W.  Koelle,  as  well  as  a  volume  of  talcs  and  fables, 
with  a  translation  and  vocabulary. 

The  towns  in  Bomu,  which  have  populations  varying  from 
10,000  to  50,000  or  more,  are  surrounded  with  walls  35  or  40  ft. 
in  height  and  20  ft.  in  thickness,  having  at  each  of  the  four 
comers  a  triple  gate,  composed  of  strong  planks  of  wood,  with 
bars  of  iron.  The  abodes  of  the  prindpal  inhabitants  form  an 
enclosed  square,  in  which  are  separate  houses  for  each  of  the 
wives;  the  chief's  palace  consists  of  turrets  connected  together 
by  terraces.  These  are  well  built  of  a  reddish  clay,  highly  polished, 
so  as  to  resemble  stucco;  the  interior  roof,  though  comfrascd  only 
of  branches,  is  tastefully  constructed.  Maidugari,  which  in  1908 
became  the  seat  of  the  native  ggvemment,  is  a  thriving  com- 
mercial town  some  70  ro.  south-west  of  Lake  Chad.  The  former 
capital,  Kuka  {q.v.),  and  Ngornu  (the  town  of  "  blessing  "),  arc 
near  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  On  the  Yo  are  still  to  be  seen 
extensive  remains  of  Old  Bomu  or  Birni  and  Gambarou  or 
Ghambaru,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Fula  about  1809. 
Dikwa,  the  capital  chosen  by  Rabah  (see  below),  lies  in  the 
German  jxtrt  of  Bomu. 

History. — ^Thc  history  of  Bomu  goes  back  to  the  9th  century 
AJ>.,  but  its  early  portions  are  very  fragmentary  and  dubious. 
The  first  dynasty  known  is  that  of  the  Sefuwa  or  descendants 
of  Sef,  which  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Dugu  or  Duku, 
and  had  its  capital  at  Njimiye  (Jima)  in  Kanem  on  the  north-east 
shores  of  Lake  Chad.  The  Sefuwa  are  of  Berber  origin,  the 
descent  from  Sef,  the  Himyaritic  ruler,  being  mythical.  From 
this  Berber  strain  comes  the  name  Berberi  or  Ba-Berbcrche, 
applied  by  the  Hausa  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bomu.  Mahom- 
medanism was  adopted  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century, 
and  has  since  continued  the  religion  of  the  country.  From 
1 1 94  to  1220  reigned  Selma  II.,  under  whom  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  greatly  extended;  and  Dunama  II..  his  successor 
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was  also  a  powerful  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  following  reigns 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  began  to  diminish,  and  about  1386 
the  dynasty  was  expelled  from  Njimiye,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  western  part  of  its  territory  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Bulala.  Mai  Ali  (I.)  Ghajideni,  who  founded  the  city  of  Bimi, 
rendered  his  country  once  more  redoubtable  and  strong.  His 
successor,  Idris  11.,  completely  vanquished  the  Bulala  and  subju- 
gated Kancm;  and  under  Mahommed  V.,the  next  monarch,  Bomu 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  At  this  period  Zinder 
became  a  tributary  state.  A  series  of  for  the  most  part  peaceful 
reigns  succeeded  till  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  when 
Ali  (IV.)  Omarmi  entered  upon  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
Tuareg  or  Imoshagh.  Under  his  son  Ahmed  (about  1808)  the 
kingdom  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  Fula,  who  had  already 
conquered  the  Hausa  country.  Expelled  from  his  capital  by  the 
invaders,  Ahmed  was  only  restored  by  the  assistance  of  the  fakir 
Mahommed  al-Amin  al-Kanemij^who,  pretending  to  a  celestial 
mission,  hoisted  the  green  flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  imdertook 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  Fula  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  in  ten  months  driven  completely  out 
of  Bomu.  The  conqueror  invested  the  nearest  heir  of  the  ancient 
kings  with  all  the  appearance  of  sovereignty — ^reserving  for 
himself,  however,  under  the  title  of  sheik,  all  its  reality.  The 
court  of  the  sultan  {shehu)  was  established  at  New  Bomu, 
or  Bimi,  which  was  made  the  capital,  the  old  city  having 
been  destroyed  during  the  Fula  invasion;  while  the  sheik,  in 
military  state,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  new  city  of  Kuka. 
Fairly  established,  he  ruled  the  cotmtry  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
at  the  same  time  inspired  his  subjects  with  a  superstitious  notion 
of  his  sanctity.  His  zeal  was  peculiarly  directed  against  moral  or 
religious  offences.  The  most  frivolous  faults  of  women,  as  talking 
too  loud,  and  walking  in  the  street  unveiled,  rendered  the  offender 
liable  to  public  indictment,  while  graver  errors  were  visited  with 
the  most  ignominious  punishments,  and  often  with  death  itself. 
Kanemi  died  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sheik  Omar, 
who  altogether  abolished  the  nominal  kingship  of  the  Sefuwa. 

During  Omar's  reign,  which  lasted  about  fifty  years,  Bomu 
was  visited  by  many  Europeans,  who  reached  it  via  Tripoli  and 
the  Sahara.  The  first  to  enter  the  country  were  Walter  Oudney, 
Hugh  Clapperton  and  Dixon  Denham  (1823).  They  were 
followed  in  1851-1855  by  Heinrich  Barth.  Later  travellers  in- 
cluded Gerhard  Rohlfs  (1866)  and  Gustav  Nachtigal.  All  these 
travellers  were  well  received  by  the  Kanuri,  whose  power  from  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  began  to  decay.  This  was  foreseen  by 
Barth;  and  Nachtigal,  who  in  1870  conveyed  presents  sent  by 
King  William  of  Prussia,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  sheik's  kind- 
ness to  many  German  explorers,  writes  thus  in  December  1872: 

"  The  rapid  declenuon  of  Bornu  is  an  undeniable  and  lamentable 
fact.  It  is  taking  place  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  boundless 
weakness  of  SheiK  Omar — otherwise  so  worthy  and  brave  a  man — 
must  bear  almost  all  the  blame.  His  sons  and  ministers  plunder 
the  provinces  in  an  almost  unheard-of  manner;  trade  and  inter- 
course are  almost  at  a  standstill;  good  faith  and  confidence  exist 
no  more.  The  indolence  of  the  court  avoids  military  expeditions, 
and  anarchy  and  a  lack  of  securitv  on  the  routes  arc  the  consequences. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  sheik  and  the  land  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and 
public  morality  sinks  lower  and  lower." 

After  the  visit  of  Nachtigal  the  country  was  visited  by  no 
European  traveller  until  1892,  when  Colonel  P.  L.  Monteil 
resided  for  a  time  at  Kuka  during  his  great  journey  from  the 
Senegal  to  Tripoli.  The  French  traveller  noticed  many  signs  of 
decadence,  the  energy  of  the  people  being  sapped  by  luxury, 
while  a  virtual  anarchy  prevailed  owing  to  rivalries  and  intrigues 
among  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  chief  of  Zinder  had 
ceased  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  sultan  was  not  strong  enough  to 
exact  it  by  force.  At  the  same  time  a  danger  was  threatening 
from  the  south-east,  where  the  negro  adventurer  Rabah,  once 
a  slave  of  Zobeir  Pasha,  was  menadng  the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi. 
After  making  himself  master  of  the  fortified  town  of  Manifa, 
Rabah  proceeded  against  Bomu,  defeating  the  army  of  the  sultan 
Ahsem  in  two  pitched  battles.  In  December  1893  Ahsem  fled 
from  Kuka,  which  was  entered  by  Rabah  and  soon  afterwards 
destroyed,  the  capital  being  transferred  to  Dikwa  in  the  south- 


east of  the  kingdom.  These  events  niiited  f(»-  many  years  the 
trade  between  Tripoli  and  Kuka  by  the  long-established  route 
via  Bilma.  Rabah  had  raised  a  large,  well-drilled  army,  and 
proved  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  French  in  their  advance  cm 
Lake  Chad  from  the  south.  However  in  1900  he  was  killed  at 
Kussuri  near  the  lower  iShari,  by  the  combined  forces  of  three 
French  expeditions  which  had  been  converging  from  the  Congo, 
the  Sahara  and  the  Niger. 

By  an  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1898  the  tributary  state  of 
Zinder  in  the  north  had  been  included  in  the  French  sphere, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Rabah  French  military  expeditions 
occupied  both  the  German  and  British  portions  of  Bomu,  but 
in  1902  on  the  appearance  of  British  and  German  expeditions 
the  French  withdrew  to  their  own  country  east  of  the  Shari. 
The  British  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bornu  Shehu  Garbaa,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  sultans,  and  Kuka  was  again  chosen  as 
the  capital  of  the  state.  From  that  date  British  Bomu  has  been 
under  administrative  control.  It  has  been  divided  into  East  and 
West  Bomu,  the  line  of  division  being  fixed  approximately  at 
longitude  12*',  and  placed  under  the  a(miinistration  of  a  resident 
Maifoni  and  Kuka  were  selected  for  British  stations  in  the  east, 
and  Damjiri  and  Gujba  in  the  west.  Garrisons  are  quartered  at 
these  points.  The  province  has  been  mapped,  and  a  network  of 
tracks  available  for  wheeled  transport  has  been  made  through  iL 
Water  communication  with  the  Benue  and  Niger  has  been 
opened  through  the  Gongola  river.  The  sheku^  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  on  the  occasion  of  hb 
formal  installation  in  November  1904,  is  maintained  in  all  local 
dignity  as  a  native  chief,  and  co-operates  loyally  with  the  British 
administration.  Peace  has  prevailed  in  Bomu  since  the  British 
occupation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  has  increased 
by  immigration  to  about  50%  more  thah  it  was  in  1902.  The 
people  are  industrious.  Extensive  areas  are  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  taxes  are  collected  without  difficulty.  Owing 
to  its  increasing  commercial  importance,  the  native  capital  was 
in  1908  transferred  to  Maidugari  (see  also  Nigejua:  History; 
and  Rabah). 

Authorities.— Heinrich  Barth's  Travels  ii»  North  and  Central 
Africa  (iSs^r,  new  ed.,  London,  1890)  contains  an  exact  picture 
of  the  state  m  the  period  (c.  1850)  preceding  its  decav.  The  caiiier 
Travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  (London,  1828)  may  also  be 
consulted,  as  well  as  Rohlfs,  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika  (Bremen.  1870) ; 
Nachtigal,  Sahara  und  Sudan,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1879}:  and  MonteU, 
de  St.-Louis  d  Tripoli  par  le  lac  Tchad  (Paris,  1895).  For  later  infor- 
mation consult  Lady  Lugard's  A  Tropical  Dependency  (London,  190^), 
and  the  Annual  Re^rts,  from  1900  onward,  on  Northern  Nieena, 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Office,  London.  (F.  L.  L.) 

BORODIN,  ALEXANDER  PORPYRIEVICH  (1834-1887), 
Russian  musical  composer,  natural  son  of  a  Russian  prince,  was 
bom  in  St  Petersburg  on  the  12th  of  November  1834.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  1862  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  St  Petersburg  academy  of 
medicine.  He  wrote  several  works  on  chemistry,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  advocating  women's  education,  helping  to  found 
the  school  of  medicine  for  women,  and  lecturing  there  from  1S72 
till  his  death.  But  he  is  best  known  as  a  musician.  His  interest 
in  music  was  indeed  stimulated  from  1862  onwards  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Balakirev,  and  from  1863  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
who  was  an  accomplished  pianist;  but  in  his  earlier  years  he 
had  been  proficient  both  in  playing  the  piano,  violin,  'cello  and 
other  instmments,  and  also  in  composing;  and  during  life  he 
did  his  best  to  pursue  his  studies  in  both  music  and  chemistry 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  Like  other  Russian  composers  he  owed 
much  to  the  influence  of  Liszt  at  Weimar.  His  first  symphony 
was  written  in  1862-1867;  his  opera  Prince  Iger^  begun  in  1869, 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  was  completed  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  and  Glazounov  (1889);  his  symphonic  sketch,  **  In 
the  Steppes  "  (1880)  is,  however,  his  best-known  work.  Borodin 
also  wrote  a  second  symphony  (1871-1877),  part  of  &  third 
(orchestrated  after  his  death  by  Glaxounov),  and  a  few  string 
quartets  and  some  fine  songs.  His  music  is  characteristically 
Russian,  and  of  an  advanced  modem  type.  He  died  suddenly 
at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  28th  of  February  1887. 
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BORODIMOt  a  village  of  Russia,  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Moscow, 
<n  the  Kolotscha,  an  affluent  of  the  river  Moskva,  famous  as  the 
sc«&e  of  a  great  battle  between  the  army  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Rossians  under  Kutusov  on  the  7th  of  September  1812.  Though 
the  battle  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  terrible  losses  incurred 
by  both  sides,  in  many  respects  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Napoleon's  tactical  methods.  After  preliminary  fighting  on 
tbe  5tb  of  September  both  sides  prepared  for  battle  on  the  6th, 
Kapdeon  holding  back  in  the  hope  of  confirming  the  enemy  in 
his  resolution  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  For  the  same  reason 
the  French  right  wing,  which  could  have  manceuvred  the  Rtissians 
from  their  position,  was  designedly  weakened.  The  Russian 
ri^t,  bent  back  at  an  angle  and  strongly  posted,  was  also 
neskcted,  for  Napoleon  intended  to  make  a  direct  frontal  attack. 
The  enemy's  right  centre  near  the  village  of  Borodino  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene,  who  was  afterwards 
to  roll  up  the  Russian  line  towards  its  centre,  the  so-called 
"  great  redoubt,"  which  was  to  be  attacked  directly  from  the 
front  by  Ncy  and  JunoL  Farther  to  the  French  right,  Davout 
vas  to  attack  frontally  a  group  of  field  works  on  which  the 
Ru^ian  left  centre  was  formed;  and  the  extreme  right  of  the 
French  army  was  composed  of  the  weak  corps  of  Poniatowski. 
Tbe  cavalry  corps  were  assigned  to  the  various  leaders  named, 
and  the  Guard  was  held  in  reserve.  The  whdc  line  was  not  more 
than  about  a  m.  long,  giving  an  average  of  over  20  men  per  yard. 
When  the  Russians  closed  on  their  centre  they  were  even  more 
deoscly  massed,  and  their  reserves  were  subjected  to  an  effective 
fire  from  the  French  field  guns.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  7th  of  September 
the  French  attack  began.  By  8  a.m.  the  Russian  centre  was 
driven  in,  and  though  a  furious  counter-attack  enabled  Prince 
8a(ratioD's  troops  to  'urin  back  their  original  line,  fresh  French 
troops  under  Davout  and  Ney  drove  them  back  again.  But 
the  Russians,  though  they  lost  ground  elsewhere,  still  clung  to 
tbe  great  redoubt,  and  for  a  time  the  advance  of  the  French  was 
sospended  by  Napoleon's  order,  owing  to  a  cavalry  attack  by 
the  Russians  on  Eugene's  extreme  left.  Wlien  this  alarm  was 
ended  tbe  advance  was  resumed.  Napoleon  had  now  collected 
a  safikient  target  for  his  guns.  A  terrific  bombardment  by  the 
'artQkry  was  followed  by  the  decbive  charge  of  the  battle,  made 
by  great  masses  of  cavalry.  The  horsemen,  followed  by  the 
iafantry,  charged  at  speed,  broke  the  Russian  line  in  two,  and 
the  French  squadrons  entered  the  gorge  of  the  great  redoubt  just 
as  Eugene's  infantry  climbed  up  its  faces.  In  a  fearful  miUe  the 
Russian  garrison  of  the  redoubt  was  almost  annihilated.  The 
defei^eis  were  now  dislodged  from  their  main  line  and  the  battle 
V3S  practically  at  an  end.  Napoleon  has  been  criticized  for  not 
using  tbe  Guard,  which  was  intact,  to  complete  the  victory. 
There  a,  however,  no  evidence  that  any  further  expenditure  of 
aea  would  have  had  good  results.  Napoleon  had  imposed  his 
«ul  on  the  enemy  so  far  that  they  ceded  possession  of  Moscow 
vithoat  further  resistance.  That  the  defeat  and  losses  of  the 
Rcssian  field  army  did  not  end  the  war  was  due  to  the  national 
spiritof  the  Russians,  not  to  military  miscalculations  of  Napoleon. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  spirit,  Borodino  would  have  been 
decisive  of  the  war  without  the  final  blow  of  the  Guard.  As 
it  was,  the  Russians  lost  about  42,000  men  out  of  121,000; 
Napdcon's  army  (of  which  one-half  consisted  of  the  contingents 
(A  subject  allies — Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Holland,  &c.) 
32,000  out  of  130,000  (Bemdt,  Zakl  im  Kricge).  On  the  side  of 
the  French  31  general  officers  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken, 
and  amongst  the  killed  were  General  Montbrun,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  corps,  and  Auguste  Caulaincourt,  who 
took  Montbrun's  place  and  fell  in  the  mHie  in  the  redoubt. 
The  Russians  k»t  22  generab,  amongst  them  Prince  Bagra- 
tioo.  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle,  and  to  whose 
^Deraory  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  battle-field  by  the 
tsar  Xicbolas  I. 

BOROLANTTB.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rocks  of  the 
British  Isles,  found  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Borolan  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  after  which  it  has  been  named.  In  this  locality  there  is 
>  a>o^crable  area  of  granite  rich  in  red  alkali  felspar,  and 
P*^K>  by  diminution  in  the  amount  of  its  quartz,  into  quartz- 


syenites  (nordmarkites)  and  syenites.  At  the  margins  of  the 
outcrop  patches  of  nepheline-syenite  occur;  usually  the  nepheline 
is  decomposed,  but  occasionally  it  is  well-preserved;  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  rock  are  brown  garnet  (melanite)  and 
aegirine.  The  abundance  of  melanite  is  very  unusual  in  igneous 
rocks,  though  some  syenites,  leudtophyres,  and  acgirine-felsites 
resemble  borolanite  in  this  respect.  In  places  the  nepheline- 
syenite  assumes  the  form  of  a  dark  rock  with  large  rounded  white 
spots.  These  last  consist  of  an  intermixture  of  nepheline  or 
sodalite  and  alkali-felspar.  From  the  analogy  of  certain  leucite- 
syenites  which  are  known  in  Arkansas,  it  is  very  probable  that 
these  spots  represent  original  leudtes  which  have  been  changed 
into  aggregates  of  the  above-named  minerals.  They  resemble 
leucite  in  their  shape,  but  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  have 
its  crystalline  outlines.  The  "  pseudo-leucites,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  measure  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across.  The  dark  matrix  consists  of  biotite,  aegirine-augite 
and  melanite.  Connected  with  the  borolanite  there  are  other 
types  of  nepheline-syenite  and  pegmatite.  In  Finland,  melanite- 
bearidg  nepheline  rocks  have  been  found  and  described  as 
Ijolite,  but  the  only  other  locality  for  melanite-leudte-syem'te 
is  Magnet  Cove  in  Arkansas.  (J.  S.  F.) 

BORON  (symbol  B,  atomic  weight  11),  one  of  the  non-mctallic 
elements,  occurring  in  nature  in  the  form  of  boracic  (boric)  acid, 
and  in  various  borates  such  as  borax,  tincal,  boronatrocalcite 
and  boracite.  It  was  isolated  by  J.  Gay  Lussac  and  L.  Th£nard 
in  1808  by  heating  boron  trioxide  with  potassium,  in  an  iron  tube. 
It  was  also  isolated  at  about  the  same  time  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
from  boracic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  dark  brown  amor- 
phous powder  by  pladng  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  the  roughly 
powdered  oxide  with  6  parts  of  metallic  sodium  in  a  red-hot 
crudble,  and  covering  the  mixture  with  a  layer  of  well-dried 
common  salt.  After  the  vigorous  reaction  has  ceased  and  all 
the  sodium  has  been  used  up,  the  mass  is  thrown  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  when  the  soluble  sodium  salts  go  into  solution, 
and  the  insoluble  boron  remains  as  a  brown  powder,  which  may 
by  filtered  off  and  dried.  H.  Moissan  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1895, 6, 
p.  296)  heats  three  parts  of  the  oxide  with  one  part  of  magnesium 
powder.  The  dark  product  obtained  is  washed  with  water, 
hydrochloric  add  and  hydrofluoric  add,  and  finally  caldned 
again  with  the  oxide  or  with  borax,  being  protected  from  air 
during  the  operation  by  a  layer  of  charcoal.  Pure  amorphous 
boron  is  a  diestnut-coloured  powder  of  spedfic  gravity  2  45; 
it  sublimes  in  the  electric  arc,  is  totally  unaffected  by  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  burns  on  strong  ignition  with  pro- 
duction of  the  oxide  B^i  and  the  nitride  BN.  It  combines 
directly  with  fluorine  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  chlorine, 
bromine  and  sulphur  on  heating.  It  does  not  react  with  the 
alkali  metals,  but  combines  with  magnesium  at  a  low  red  heat 
to  form  a  boride,  and  with  other  metals  at  more  or  less  elevated 
temperatures.  It  reduces  many  metallic  oxides,  such  as  lead 
monoxide  and  cupric  oxide,  and  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat. 
Heated  with  sulphuric  add  and  with  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized 
to  boric  add,  whilst  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and 
hydroxides  it  gives  a  borate  of  the  alkali  metal.  Like  silicon 
and  carbon,  very  varying  values  had  been  given  for  its  specific 
heat,  until  H.  F.  Weber  showed  that  the  spedfic  heat  increases 
rapidly  with  increasing  temperature.  By  strongly  heating  a 
mixture  of  boron  trioxide  and  aluminium,  protected  from  the 
air  by  a  layer  of  charcoal,  F.  Wdhler  and  H.  Sainte-Claire  Dcville 
obtained  a  grey  product,  from  which,  on  dissolving  out  the 
aluminium  with  sodium  hydroxide,  they  obtained  a  crystalline 
product,  which  they  thought  to  be  a  modification  of  boron, 
but  which  was  shown  later  to  be  a  mixture  of  aluminium 
borides  with  more  or  less  carbon.  Boron  dissolves  in  molten  alu- 
minium, and  on  cooling,  transparent,  almost  colourless  crystals 
are  obtained,  possessing  a  lustre,  hardness  and  refractivity  near 
that  of  the  diamond.  In  1904  K.  A.  KUhne  (D.R.P.  147,871) 
described  a  process  in  which  external  heating  is  not  necessary, 
a  mixture  of  aluminium  turnings,  sulphur  and  boric  acid  being 
ignited  by  a  hot  iron  rod,  the  resulting  aluminium  sulphide, 
formed  as  a  by-product,  being  decomposed  by  water. 
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Boron  hydride  has  probably  never  been  isolated  in  the  pure  con- 
dition: on  heating  boron  trioxide  with  magrncsium  filings,  a  mag- 
nesium boride  M^tBs  is  obtained,  and  if  this  be  decomposed  with 
dilute  hydrochlonc  acid  a  very  evil-smelling  gas,  .consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  boron  hydride,  la  obtained.  This  mixture 
burns  with  a  green  flame  forming  boron  trioxide;  whilst  boron  is 
deposited  on  passing  the  gas  mixture  through  a  hot  tube,  or  on 
depressing  a  cold  surface  in  the  gas  flame.  By  cooling  it  with  liquid 
air  Sir  Vv.  Ramsay  and  H.  S.  Hatfield  obtained  from  it  a  gas  of 
composition  B|H|.  The  mixture  probably  contained  also  some 
BH«  (W.  Rarasay  and  H.  S.  Hatfield.  Proc.  Ckem.  Soc.,  17,  p.  15a). 
Boron  fluoride  BFt  was  first  prepared  in  1808  by  Gay  Lussacand 
L.  Thcnard  and  is  best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  trioxide 
and  fluorspar  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
pungent  gas  which  isexceedingly  soluble  in  water.  1 1  fumes  strongly 
in  air,  and  does  not  attack  glass.  It  rapidly  absorbs  the  elements 
of  water  wherever  possible,  so  that  a  strip  of  paper  plunged  into 
the  gas  is  rapidly  charred.  Jt  docs  not  burn,  neither  does  it  support 
combustion.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  gas,  in  water,  is  a  colourless, 
oily,  strongly  fuming  liquid  which  after  a  time  decomposes,  with 
separation  of  metaboric  acid,  Icavine  hydrofluoboric  acid  HF'DF) 
in  solution.  This  acid  cannot  be  isoUitcd  in  the  free  condition,  but 
many  of  its  salts  are  known.  Boron  fluoride  also  combines  with 
ammonia  gas,  equal  volumes  of  the  two  ^scs  giving  a  white  crystal- 
line solid  of  composition  BFs-NHi;  with  excess  of  ammonia  gas, 
colourless  liquids  BFr2NH«  and  BFr^NHi  are  produced,  which  on 
heating  lose  ammonia  and  are  converted  into  the  solid  form. 

Boron  chloride  BCli  results  when  amorphous  boron  is  heated  in 
chlorine  gas,  or  more  readily,  on  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  over 
a  heated  mixture  of  boron  trioxide  and  charcoal,  the  volatile  product 
being  condensed  in  a  tube  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is 
a  colourless  fuming  liquid  boiling  at  17-18**  C,  and  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  water  with  formation  of  boric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It 
unites  readily  with  ammonia  gas  forming  a  white  crystalline  solid 
of  composition  2BCl)*3NHa. 

Boron  bromide  BBn  can  be  formed  by  direct  union  of  the  two 
elements,  but  is  best  obtained  bv  the  method  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid  boiling  at  90-5"  C. 
With  water  and  with  ammonia  it  undergoes  the  same  reactions  as 
the  chloride.  Boron  and  iodine  do  not  combine  directly,  but  gaseous 
hydriodtc  acid  reacts  with  amorphous  boron  to  form  the  iodide. 
BIi,  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing  boron  chloride  and 
hydriodic  acid  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  solid  of  melting  point  43  C;  it  boils  at  3io*  C,  and  it 
can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
and  with  a  solution  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  carbon  bisulphide  it  gives 
a  red  powder  of  composition  PBIt,  which  sublimes  in  vacuo  at 
a  10*  C.  to  red  crystals,  aqd  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
loses  its  iodine  and  leaves  a  residue  of  boron  phosphide  PB. 

Boron  nitride  BN  is  formed  when  boron  is  burned  cither 
in  air  or  in  nitrogen,  but  can  be  obtained  more  readily  by  heating 
to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  anhydrous 
borax  with  two  parts  of  dry  ammonium  chloride.  After  fusion, 
the  melt  is  well  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  with  water,  the  nitride  remaining  as  a  white  powder. 
It  can  also  be  prepared  by  heatinj;  borimide  Bt(NH)t;  or  by 
heating  boron  trioxide  with  a  metallic  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  unaffected  by  most  reagents,  but  when  heated  in  a 
current  of  steam  or  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  caustic  alkali, 
slowly  decomposes  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  formation 
of  boron  trioxide  or  an  alkaline  borate;  it  dissolves  slowly  in 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

Borimide  Bt(NH)i  is  obtained  on  long  heating  of  the  compound 
B«Si-6NHi  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  ammonia  gas  at  115-iao"  C. 
It  is  a  white  solid  which  decomposes  on  heating  into  boron  nitride 
and  ammonia.  Long-continued  heating  with  water  also  decomposes 
it  slowly. 

Boron  sulphide  BtSi  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  the 
two  elements  at  a  white  heat  or  from  the  tri-iodidc  and  sulphur  at 
440**  C,  but  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the 
moxide  and  carlson  in  a  stream  01  carbon  bisulphide  vapour.  It 
forms  slightly  coloured  small  crystals  possessing  a  strong  disagree- 
able smell,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation 
of  boric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^  A  pentasulphide  BtSi 
is  prepared,  in  an  impure  condition,  by  heating  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  carbon  bisulphide  with  boron  iodide,  and  forms  a  white  crystsilline 
powder  which  decomposes  under  the  influence  of  water  into  sulphyr, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  boric  acid. 

Boron  trioxide  BiOi  is  the  only  known  oxide  of  boron;  and  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  amorphous  boron  in  oxygen,  or  better,  by 
strong^  igniting  boric  acid.  After  fusion  the  mass  solidifies  to  a 
transparent  vitreous  solid  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  to  form 
boric  acid  (q.v.) ;  it  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic  and  even  on  standing 
in  moist  air  becomes  opaque  through  absorption  of  water  and  for- 
mation of  boric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-83  (J.  Dumas).  It  is 
not  volatile  below  a  white  heat,  and  consequently,  if  heated  with 
salts  of  more  volatile  acids,  it  expels  the  acid  forming  oxide  from 
such  salts;  for  example,  if  potassium  sulphate  be  heated  with  boron 
trioxide.  sulphur  trioxide  is  liberated  and  potassium  borate  formed. 
It  also  possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  most  metallic  oxides 


at  high  temperatures,  forming  borates,  which  in  many  cases  show 
characteristic  colours.  Many  organic  compounds  (M  boron  arc 
known;  thus,  from  the  action  of  the  trichloride  on  ethyl  alcohol 
or  on  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  borate  B(OCiHi)i  and  methyl  borate 
B(OCH«))  are  obtained.  These  are  colourless  liquids  boding  at 
119*  C.and  7a*  C.  respectively,  and  both  are  readily  decomposed  by 
water.  By  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  ethyl  borate,  in  the  requisite 
proportions,   boron  trimethyl   is  .obtained,  thus: — 2fi(OCiH»)i+ 

6Zn(CH,),-2B(CH,)3-l-6ZnroQ|'{^^  as  a  colouriess  spontaneously 

inflammable  gas  of  unbearable  smell.  Boron  triethyl  B(CtHt)i  b 
obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by^  using  zinc  ethyl.  It  is  a  colourless 
spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  of  ooiling  point  Q5*  C.  By  the 
action  of  one  molecule  of  ethyl  borate  on  two  molecules  of  zinc  ethyl, 
the  compound  B(CiH»)i'OCaHi  diethylboron  ethoxide  is  obtained 
as  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  loa*  C.  By  the  action  ot  water 
it  is  converted  into  B(C]Hi)fOH,  and  this  latter  compound  on 
exposure  to  air  takes  up  oxygen  slowly,  forming  the  compound 
BC,H,.OC,H,.OH.  which,  with  water,  gives  B(C,H»)-(OH),.  From 
the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  etnyl  borate  irith  one  molecule 
of  zinc  ethyl  the  compound  BfCjHs-COCtHs)*  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less liouid  of  boiling  point  iia*  C.  Boron  triethyl  and  boron  tri- 
methyl both  combine  with  ammonia. 

The  atomic  weight  of  boron  has  been  determined  by  estimating 
the  water  content  of  pure  borax  (J.  Berzclius),  also  by  conversion 
of  anhydrous  borax  into  sodium  chloride  (W.  Ramsay  and  E.  Aston) 
and  from  analysis  of  the  bromide  and  chloride(Sainte-Claire  De\-ilie) ; 
the  values  obtained  ranging  from  iO'7A  to  11*04.  Boron  can  be 
estimated  by  precipitation  as  potassium  mioborate,  which  is  xnsoiubie 
in  a  mixture  of  potassium  acetate  and  alcohol.  For  this  purpose 
only  boric  acid  or  its  potassium  salt  must  be  present;  and  to  ensure 
this,  the  borate  can  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  methyl 
alcohol  and  the  volatile  ester  absorbed  in  potash. 


BOROUGH  [BuRsouGH,  Buakowe,  Boseows], 
(1525-1584),  English  navigator,  was  bom  at  Northam  in  Devon- 
shire on  the  asth  of  September  1525.  In  1553  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  which  was  despatched  from  the  Thames  under 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  to  look  for  a  northern  passage  to  Cathay 
and  India,  serving  as  master  of  the  "  Edward  Bonaventure," 
on  which  Richard  Chancellor  sailed  as  pilot  in  chief.  Separated 
by  a  storm  from  the  "  Bona  Espcranza  "  and  the  "  Bona  Confi- 
dcntia,"  the  other  two  ships  of  the  expedition,  Borou^  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  alone,  and  sailing  into  the  White  Sea,  in  the  words 
of  his  epitaph,  "  discouexcd  Moscouia  by  the  Northcrae  sea 
passage  to  St  Nicholas  "  (Archangel).  In  a  second  expedition, 
made  in  the  "  Serchthrift  "  in  1556,  he  discovered  Kara  Strait, 
between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Vaygach  island.  In  1560  he  i^-as 
in  charge  of  another  expedition  to  Russia,  and,  probably  in 
1 558,  he  also  made  a  voyage  to  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  1 563 
he  was  appointed  chief  pilot  and  one  of  the  four  masters  of  the 
queen's  ships  in  the  Medway,  and  in  this  ofiice  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  July  1584,  and  was  buried  at 
Chatham.  His  son,  Christopher  Borough,  wrote  a  description 
of  a  trading  expedition  made  in  X579-158Z  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Caspian  and  back. 

His  younger  brother,  William  Borough,  bom  in  1536,  also 
at  Northam,  served  as  an  ordinary  seaman  in  the  "  Edward 
Bonaventure"  on  her  voyage  to  Russia  in  1553,  and  subse- 
quently made  many  voyages  to  St  Nicholas.  Later  he  transferred 
his  services  from  the  merchant  adventurers  to  the  crown.  As 
commander  of  the  "  Lion  "  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  his  Cadiz  expedition  of  1587,  but  he  got*  himself  into  trouble 
by  presuming  to  disagree  with  his  chief  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  the  attack  on  Lagos.  He  died  in  1 599.  He  was  the  author  of 
'A  Discourse  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compos^  or  MagndicaU  Needle 
(1581),  and  some  of  ^c  charts  he  made  are  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum  and  Hatfield. 

BOROUGH  (A.S.  nominative  hurk^  dative  &yrt;,  which  pro- 
duces some  of  the  place-names  ending  in  hury^  a  sheltered  or 
fortified  place,  the  camp  of  refuge  of  a  tribe,  the  stronghold  of  a 
chieftain;  cf.  Gcr.  Burg^  Fr.  bor^  bore,  bourg),  the  term  for  a 
town,  considered  as  a  unit  of  local  government. 

History  of  the  English  Borough. — After  the  early  English  settle- 
ment, when  Roman  fortifications  ceased  to  shelter  hostile  nations, 
their  colonies  and  camps  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders 
to  form  tribal  strongholds;  nevertheless  burhs  on  the  sites  of 
Roman  colonies  show  no  continuity  with  Roman  municipal 
organization.    The  resettlement  of  the  Roman  Duroveroum  as 
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tk  bath  of  tlie  men  of  (East)  Kent,  under  a  changed  name,  the 
nuae  "  barh  of  the  men  of  Kent/'  Cant-wara-byrig  (Canterbury), 
ili'JstTates  this  point.  The  burh  of  the  men  of  West  Kent  was 
Hntfesceaster  (Durobrivae),  Rochester,  and  many  other  ccasters 
sark  the  existence  of  a  Roman  camp  occupied  by  an  early 
Ecgloh  buih  The  tribal  burh  was  protected  by  an  earthen 
%i]l,  and  a  general  obligation  to  build  and  maintain  burhs  at  the 
vspl  command  was  enforced  by  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Offences  in 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  burh  were  punished  by  higher 
fiaes  than  breaches  of  the  peace  of  the  "  ham  "  or  ordinary 
dvelling.  The  burh  was  the  home  pf  the  king  as  well  as  the 
asylum  of  the  tribe,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  boundary 
(A  the  borough  was  annually  sanctified  by  a  religious  ceremony, 
uul  hence  the  long  retention  of  a  processional  perambulation. 
Posibly  the  "  hedge  "  or  "  wall "  of  the  borough  gave  it, 
besides  safety,  a  sanctity  analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Gemunic  assembly  while  gathered  within  its  "  hedge,"  which 
tk  prksts  solemnly  set  up  when  the  assembly  gathered,  and 
reiDoved  when  it  was  over.  While  the  "  peace  "  of  the  Germam'c 
assembly  was  essentially  temporary,  the  "  peace  "  of  the  burh 
vas  sooed  all  the  year  round.  Its  "  hedge  "  was  never  removed. 
The  sanctity  of  the  burh  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
king,  at  first  perhaps  only  during  his  term  of  residence.  Neither 
in  the  early  English  language  nor  in  the  contemporary  Latin  was 
tlkre  any  fixed  usage  differentiating  the  various  words  descriptive 
Of  the  several  forms  of  human  settlement,  and  the  tribal  refuges 
Gcnot  accordingly  be  dearly  distinguished  from  villages  or  the 
strongholds  of  individuals  by  any  purely  nomenclative  test. 
It »  not  tfll  after  the  Danish  invasions  that  it  becomes  easier  to 
drav  a  distinction  between  the  burhs  that  served  as  military 
strongholds  for  national  defence  and  the  royal  vills  which  served 
CO  such  pxnpose.  Some  of  the  royal  vills  eventually  entered 
the  dass  of  boroughs,  but  by  another  route,  and  for  the  present 
ik  private  stronghold  and  the  royal  dwelling  may  be  neglected. 
It  vas  the  public  stronghold  and  the  administrative  centre  of  a 
dependent  district  which  was  the  source  of  the  main  features 
peculiar  to  the  borough. 

Many  causes  tended  to  create  peculiar  conditions  in  the 
boroughs  built  for  national  defence.  They  were  placed  where 
artificial  defence  was  most  needed,  at  the  junction  of  roads,  in 
tl^  plains,  on  the  rivers,  at  the  centres  naturally  marked  out  for 
trade,  seldom  where  hilb  or  marshes  formed  a  sufficient  natural 
defence.  The  burhs  drew  commerce  by  every  channel;  the 
cimp  and  the  palace,  the  administrative  centre,  the  ecclesiastical 
centre  (for  the  mother-church  of  the  state  was  placed  in  its  chief 
barh),  aH  looked  to  the  market  for  their  maintenance.  The 
barh  was  provided  by  law  with  a  mint  and  royal  moneyers  and 
ctchangers,  with  an  authorized  scale  for  weights  and  measures. 
Mercantile  transactions  in  the  burhs  or  ports^  as  they  were  called 
vben  their  commercial  rather  than  their  military  importance 
vas  accentuated,  were  placed  by  law  imder  special  legal  privileges 
in  order  no  doubt  to  sectire  the  king's  hold  upon  his  toll.  Over 
tbe  barh  or  port  was  set  a  reeve,  a  royal  ofiScer  answerable  to  the 
king  for  his  dues  from  the  burh,  his  rents  for  bnds  and  houses, 
his  customs  on  commerce,  his  share  of  the  profits  from  judicial 
£nt&  At  least  from  the  loth  century  the  burh  had  a  "  moot " 
<x  court,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  other  courts  is  matter  of 
STC'Culation.  A  law  of  Edgar,  about  960,  required  that  it  should 
c^et  three  times  a  year,  these  being  in  all  likelihood  assemblies 
at  which  attendance  was  compulsory  on  all  tenants  of  the 
buTghal  district,  when  pleas  concerning  life  and  liberty  and  land 
vere  held,  and  men  were  compelled  to  find  pledges  answerable 
for  ibeir  good  conduct.  At  these  great  meetings  the  borough 
reeve  i^ertfa)  presided,  declaring  the  law  and  guiding  the  judg- 
cenls  given  by  the  suitors  of  the  court.  The  reeve  was  supported 
by  a  group  of  assistants,  called  in  Devon  the  "  witan,"  in  the 
boroughs  of  the  Danelaw  by  a  group  of  (generally  twelve) 
"  lawmen,"  in  other  towns  probably  by  a  group  of  aldermen, 
senior  burgesses,  with  military  and  police  authority,  whose 
o£ce  was  in  some  cases  hereditary,  lliese  persons  assisted  the 
rcevT  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  full  court,  and  sat  with  him  as 
jcdges  at  the  subordinate  meetings  which  were  held  to  settle  the 


unfinished  causes  and  minor  causes.  There  was  no  compulsion 
on  those  not  specially  summoned  to  attend  these  extra  meetings. 
At  these  subordinate  jurisdictional  assemblies,  held  in  public, 
and  acting  by  the  same  authority  as  the  annual  gathering  of  all 
the  burk-wara,  other  business  concerning  borough  administration 
was  decided,  at  least  in  later  days,  and  it  is  to  these  assemblies 
that  theoriginof  the  town  council  may  in  many  cases  be  ascribed. 
In  the  larger  towns  the  division  into  wards,  with  a  separate 
police  system,  can  be  traced  at  an  early  time«  appearing  as  a  unit 
of  military  organization,  answerable  for  the  defence  of  a  gate  of 
the  town.  The  police  system  of  London  is  described  in  detail  in  a 
record  of  930-940.  Here  the  free  people  were  grouped  in  associa- 
tions of  ten,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  a  headman.  The 
bishops  and  reeves  who  belonged  to  the  "court  of  London" 
appear  as  the  directors  of  the  system,  and  in  them  we  may  see 
the  aldermen  of  the  wards  of  a  later  time.  The  use  of  the  word 
bertka  for  ward  at  Canterbury,  and  the  fact  that  the  London 
wardmoot  at  a  later  time  was  used  for  the  frankpledge  system 
as  well  as  for  the  orgam'zation  of  the  muster,  point  to  a  connexion 
between  the  military  and  the  police  systems  in  the  towns.  At 
the  end  of  the  9th  and  beginning  of  the  loth  century  there  is 
evidence  of  a  systematic  "  timbering  "  of  new  burhs,  with  the 
object  of  providing  strongholds  for  the  defence  of  Wessex  against 
the  Danes,  and  it  appears  that  the  surrounding  districts  were 
charged  with  their  maintenance.  In  charters  of  this  period  a 
"  haw,"  or  enclosed  area  within  a  burh,  was  often  conveyed  by 
charter  as  if  it  were  an  apanage  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  which  it  was  conveyed;  the  Norman  settlers  who  succeeded 
to  lands  in  the  county  succeeded  therewith  to  houses  in  the  burhs, 
for  a  close  association  existed  between  the  "  thegns  "  of  the 
shire  and  the  shircstow,  an  association  partly  perhaps  of  duty 
and  also  of  privilege.  The  king  granted  borough  "  haws  "  as 
places  of  refuge  in  Kent,  and  in  London  he  gave  them  with 
commercial  privileges  to  his  bishops.  What  has  been  called  the 
"  heterogeneous  "  tenure  of  the  shircstow,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  that  particular  type  of  borough, 
was  further  increased  by  the  liberty  which  some  burgesses 
enjoyed  to  "  commend  "  themselves  to  a  lord  of  their  own 
choosing,  promising  to  that  lord  suit  and  service  and  perhaps 
rent  in  return  for  protection.  Over  these  burgesses  the  lords 
could  claim  jurisdictional  rights,  and  these  were  in  some  cases 
increased  by  royal  grants  of  special  rights  within  certain  "  sokes." 
The  great  boroughs  were  honeycombed  with  sokes,  or  areas  of 
seignorial  jurisdiction,  within  which  the  royal  reeve's  authority 
was  greatly  restricted  while  that  of  the  lord's  reeve  took  pre- 
cedence. Even  the  haws,  being  "  burhs  "  or  strongholds  within 
a  stronghold,  enjoyed  a  local  "  peace  "  which  protected  from 
official  intrusion.  Besides  heterogeneity  of  tenure  and  juris- 
diction in  the  borough,  there  was  also  heterogeneity  of  status; 
there  were  burh-thegns  and  cnihts,  mercatores,  burgesses  of 
various  kinds,  the  three  groups  representing  perhaps  mib'tary, 
commercial  and  agricultural  elements.  The  burh  generally 
shows  signs  of  having  been  originally  a  village  settlement, 
surrounded  by  open  fields,  of  which  the  borough  boundary 
before  1835  will  suggest  the  outline.  This  area  was  as  a  rule 
eventually  the  area  of  borough  jurisdiction.  There  is  some 
evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  restriction  of  the  borough 
authority  to  this  area  is  not  ancient,  but  due  to  the  Norman 
settlement.  The  wide  districts  over  which  the  boroughs  had  had 
authority  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Norman  castle 
which  was  itself  built  by  means  of  the  old  English  levy  of  "  burh- 
work."  The  borough  court  was  allowed  to  continue  its  work 
only  within  its  own  immediate  territory,  and,  to  prevent  conflict, 
the  castle  was  placed  outside  the  borough.  Losing  their  place  in 
the  national  scheme  of  defence,  the  burgess  *'  cnihts  "  made 
commerce  their  principal  object  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  old  privileges  of  the  walled  place. 

Besides  the  great  co-operative  strongholds  in  which  many  lords 
had  burgesses,  there  were  small  boroughs  held  by  a  single  lord. 
In  many  cases  boroughs  of  this  "  seignorial  "  type  were  created 
upon  the  royal  estates.  Out  of  the  king's  vill,  as  a  rule  the 
jurisdictional  centre 'of  a  hundred,  there  was  sometimes  created 
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a  borougb.  The  lines  of  divisioii  before  Domesday  Book  are 
obscure,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases,  by  a  royal  grant 
of  jurisdiction,  the  inhabitant^  of  a  populous  royal  vUl,  where  a 
hundred  court  for  the  district  was  already  held^  were  authorized 
to  establish  a  permanent  court,  for  the  settlement  of  their  dis- 
putes, distinct  from  the  hundred  court  of  the  district  Boroughs 
of  this  type  with  a  uniform  tenure  were  created  liot  only  on  the 
king's  estates  but  also  on  those  of  his  tenants-in-chlef,  and  in 
1086  they  were  probably  already  niunerous.  A  borough  was 
usually,  though  perhaps  not  invariably,  the  companion  of  a 
Norman  castle.  In  some  cases  a  French  "  bourg  "  was  created 
by  the  side  of  an  English  borough,  and  the  two  remained  for 
many  generations  distipct  in  their  laws  and  customs:  in  other 
cases  a  French  "  bourg  "  was  settled  by  the  side  of  an  English 
village.  A  large  number  of  the  followers  of  the  Norman  lords 
had  been  almost  certainly  town-dwellers  in  their  own  country, 
and  lost  none  of  their  burghal  privileges  by  the  migration. 
Every  castle  needed  for  its  maintenance  a  group  of  skilled 
artisans,  and  the  lords  wished  to  draw  to  the  castle  gates  all  kinds 
of  commodities  for  the  qistle's  provision.  The  strength  of  the 
garrison  made  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  a  place  of  danger 
to  men  unprotected  by  legal  privilege;  and  in  order  to  invite  to 
its  neighbourhood  desirable  settlers,  legal  privileges  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  in  Norman  or  English  boroughs  were  guaranteed 
to  those  who  would  build  on  the  plots  which  were  offered  to 
colonists.  A  low  fixed  rental,  release  from  the  renders  required 
of  villeins,  release  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  castle,  and  the 
creation  of  a  separate  borou^  jurisdiction,  with  or  without  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  officers,  rules  fixing  the  maximum  of 
fees  and  fines,  or  promising  assessment  of  the  fines  by  the 
burgesses  themselves,  the  cancelling  of  all  the  castellan's  rights, 
especially  the  right  to  take  a  forced  levy  of  food  for  the  castle 
from  all  within  the  area  of  his  jurisdiction,  freedom  from  arbitrary 
tallage,  freedom  of  movement,  the  right  to  alienate  property 
and  devise  land,  these  and  many  other  privileges  named  in  the 
early  seignorial  charters  were  what  constituted  the  Norman 
liber  burgus  of  the  seignorial  type.  Not  all  these  privileges  were 
enjoyed  by  all  boroughs;  some  very  meagre  releases  of  seignorial 
rights  accompanied  the  lord's  charter  which  created  a  borough 
and  made  burgesses  out  of  villeins.  However  liberal  the  grant, 
the  lord  or  his  reeve  still  remained  in  close  personal  relation  with 
the  burgesses  of  such  places,  and  this  ch^acter,  together  with 
the  uniformity  of  their  tenure,  continued  to  hold  them  apart 
from  the  boroughs  of  the  old  English  type,  where  all  varieties 
of  personal  relationship  between  the  lords  and  their  groups  of 
tenants  might  subsist.  The  royal  charters  granting  the  right  to 
retain  old  customs  prevented  the  systematic  introduction  into 
the  old  boroughs  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  feudalism.  Rights  of 
the  king  took  precedence  of  those  of  the  lord,  and  devise  with  the 
king's  consent  was  legal.  By  these  means  the  lords'  position 
was  weakened,  and  other  seignorial  clainis  were  later  evaded  or 
contested.  The  rights  which  the  lords  failed  to  keep  were  divided 
between  the  king  and  the  municipality;  in  London,  for  instance, 
the  king  obtained  all  escheats,  while  the  borough  court  secured 
the  right  of  wardship  of  burgess  orphans. 

From  Norman  times  the  yearly  profit  of  the  royal  boroughs 
was  as  a  rule  included  in  the  genend  "  farm  "  rendered  for  the 
county  by  the  sheriff;  sometimes  it  was  rendered  by  a  royal 
farmer  apart  from  the  county-farm.  The  king  generally  accepted 
a  composition  for  all  the  various  items  due  from  the  borough. 
The  burgesses  were  united  in  their  efforts  to  keep  that  com- 
position unchanged  in  amount,  and  to  secure  the  provision  of 
the  right  amount  at  the  right  time  for  fear  that  it  should  be 
increased  by  way  of  punishment.  The  levy  of  fines  on  rent 
arrear,  and  the  distraints  for  debt  due,  which  were  obtained 
through  the  borough  court,  were  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
burgesses  of  the  court,  and  first  taught  the  burgesses  co-operative 
action.  Money  was  raised,  possibly  by  order  of  the  borough 
court,  to  buy  a  charter  from  the  king  giving  the  right  to  choose 
officers  who  should  answer  directly  to  the  exchequer  and  not 
through  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  sheriff  was  in  many  cases 
also  the  constable  of  the  castle,  set  by  the  Normans  to  overawe 


the  English  boroughs;  his  powers  were  great  and  dangerous 
enough  to  make  him  an  officer  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
boroughs.  Henry  I.  about  1x31  gave  the  London  dtizens  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  sheriffs  and  a  justiciar  answerable  for 
keeping  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  In  1x30  the  Lincoln  citircns 
paid  to  hold  their  dty  in  chief  of  the  king.  By  the  end  of  the 
X2th  century  many  towns  paid  by  the  hand  of  their  own  reeves, 
and  John's  charters  began  to  make  rules  as  to  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  be  allowed  in  the  nomination  of  borough  officers  and 
as  to  the  royal  power  of  dismissal.  In  Richard  I.'i  reign  London 
imitated  the  French  communes  in  styling  the  chief  oflker  a 
mayor;  in  x2o8  Winchester  also  had  a  mayor,  and  the  title 
soon  became  no  rarity.  The  chartered  right  to  choose  two  of 
more  citizens  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  gave  to  many 
boroughs  the  control  of  their  coroners,  who  occupied  the  position 
of  the  London  justiciar  of  earlier  days,  subject  to  those  con- 
siderable modifications  which  Henry  II.'s  systematixation  of 
the  criminal  law  had  introduced.  Burgesses  who  had  gone  for 
criminal  and  civil  justice  to  their  own  court  in  disputes  between 
themselves,  or  between  themselves  and  strangers  who  were  in 
their  town,  setured  confirmation  of  this  right  by  charter,  not  to 
exclude  the  justices  in  eyre,  but  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  pleading  in  a  distant  court.  The  burgess,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  was  a  privileged  person,  and  could  claim' 
in  this  respect  a  "  benefit  "  somewhat  similar  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  In  permitting  the  boroughs  to  answer  throu^  their  own 
officers  for  his  dues,  the  king  handed  over  to  the  boroughs  the 
farming  of  his  rents  and  a  large  number  of  rights  which  would 
eventually  prove  to  be  sources  of  great  profit. 

No  records  exist  showing  the  nature  of  municipal  proceedings 
at  the  time  of  the  first  purchase  of  charters.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  communities  in  the  X2th  century  became  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  new  position,  that  trade  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  the  vague  constitutional  powers  of  the  borough  court 
acquired  a  new  need  for  definition.  At  first  the  selection  of 
officers  who  were  to  treat  with  the  exchequer  and  to  keep  the 
royal  pleas  was  almost  certainly  restricted  to  a  few  rich  persons 
who  could  find  the  necessary  securities.  Nominated  probably 
in  one  of  the  smaller  judicial  assemblies,  the  choice  was  announced 
at  the  great  Michaelmas  assembly  of  the  whole  community, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  next  century  that  we  hear  of  any  attempt 
of  the  "  vulgus  "  to  make  a  different  selection  from  that  of  the 
magnates.  The  '*  vtilgus  "  were  able  to  take  effective  action  by 
means  of  the  several  craft  organizations,  and  first  found  the 
necessity  to  do  so  when  taxation  was  heavy  or  when  questions 
of  trade  legislation  were  mooted  (see  Guos).  The  taxation  of 
the  boroughs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  was  assessed  by  the 
king's  justices,  who  fixed  the  sums  due  ^  capita;  but  if  the 
borough  made  an  offer  of  a  gift,  the  assessment  was  made  by  the 
burgesses.  In  the  first  case  the  taxation  fell  on  the  magnates. 
In  the  levy  per  communam  the  assessment  was  made  through 
the  wardmoots  (in  London)  and  the  burden  fell  on  the  poorer 
class.  In  Henry  II.'s  reign  London  was  taxed  by  both  methods, 
the  harones  majores  by  head,  the  barones  minores  through  the 
wardmoot.  The  pressure  of  taxation  led  in  the  X3th  century  to 
a  closer  definition  of  the  burghal  constitutions;  the  commons 
sought  to  get  an  audit  of  accounts,  and  (in  London)  not  only  to 
hear  but  to  treat  of  municipal  affairs.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
London  had  definitely  established  two  councils,  that  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  representing  the  old  borough  court,  and 
a  common  council,  representing  the  voice  of  the  commonalty, 
as  expressed  through  the  dty  wards.  The  choice  of  coundllors 
in  the  wards  rested  probably  with  the  aldermen  and  the  ward 
jury  summoned  by  them  to  make  the  presentments.  In  some 
cases  juries  were  summoned  not  to  represent  different  areas  but 
different  classes;  thus  at  Lincoln  there  were  in  1273  juries  of  the 
rich,  the  middling  and  the  poor,  chosen  presumably  by  authority 
from  groups  divided  by  means  of  the  tax  roll.  Elsewhere  the 
several  groups  of  traders  and  artisans  made  of  their  ^ds  all- 
poweriul  agencies  for  organizing  joint  action  among  dasscs  of 
commons  united  by  a  trade  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  towns 
becomes  the  histjory  qf  the  ^tru^le  between  the  gilds  whicl^ 
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optnred  oontrol  of  the  council  and  the  gflds  which  were  excluded 
tberefrom.  Many  municipal  revolutions  took  place,  and  a  large 
KUffiber  of  constitutional  experiments  were  tried  all  over  the 
country  from  the  xjth  century  onward.  Schemes  which  directed 
a  gndttal  co-optation,  two  to  choose  four,  these  six  to  choose 
taoKy  and  so  in  widening  circles  from  a  centre  of  officialdom, 
foood  much  favour  throughout  the  middle  ages.  A  plan,  like 
t^  London  plan,  of  two  companies,  alderman  and  council,  was 
Tiddy  favoured  in  the  14th  century,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
Hotjses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  mayor  was  sometimes 
Kyied  the  "  sovereign  "  and  Was  given  many  prerogatives. 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  the  "andents,"  those,  namely,  who  had 
alitady  held  municipal  offi<x.  Not  till  the  xsth  century  were 
orderly  arrangements  for  counting  "  voices  "  arrived  at  in  a  few 
of  the  most  highly  developed  towns,  and  these  were  used  only  in 
the  small  assembh'es  of  the  governing  body,  not  in  the  large 
tleaoral  assemblies  of  the  people. 

In  Londom  in  the  13th  century  there  was  a  regular  system  for 
the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  borough  "  franchise," 
vhich  was  at  first  regarded  not  as  conferring  any  form  of  suffrage 
bat  as  a  means  to  secure  a  privileged  position  in  the  borough 
oxirt  and  in  the  trade  of  the  borough.  Admission  could  be 
obtained  by  inheritance,  by  purchase  or  gift,  in  some  places  by 
sarriage,  and  in  London,  at  least  from  1275,  by  a  municipid 
register  of  apprenticeship.  The  new  freeman  in  return  for  his 
piviieges  was  bound  to  share  with  the  other  burgesses  all  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  control,  &c.,  which  fell  upon  burgesses. 
Fersooal  service  was  not  always  necessary,  and  in  some  towns 
tlere  were  many  non-resident  burgesses.  When  in  later  times 
admission  to  this  freedom  came  to  be  used  as  means  to  secure 
the  {arUamentary  franchise,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was 
indy  sold  and  given.  The  elections  in  which  the  commons  of 
the  borougfas  first  took  interest  were  those  of  the  borough 
oagistntes.  Where  the  commons  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
assming  their  right  to  take  part  in  borough  elections  they  were 
nreiy  able  to  keep  it,  not  in  all  cases  perhaps  because  their 
power  was  feared,  but  sometimes  because  of  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings which  enSued.  These  led  to  government  interference, 
«htch  no  party  in  the  borough  desired.  The  possibility  of  a 
forfeitare  of  their  enfranchised  position  made  the  burgesses  on 
iht  whole  fairiy  submi^ive.  In  the  13th  century  London 
repeatedly  was  "  taken  into  the  king's  hand,"  subjected  to 
heavy  fines  and  put  under  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  In  the 
151IL  century  disturbances  in  the  boroughs  led  to  the  issue  of  new 
constitutions,  some  of  which  were  the  outcome  of  royal  charters, 
otbcn  the  result  of  parliamentary  legishition.  The  development 
oi  the  law  of  corporations  also  at  this  time  compelled  the  boroughs 
to  seek  new  charters  which  should  satisfy  the  now  exacting 
demands  of  the  law.  The  charters  of  incorporation  were  issued 
at  a  time  when  the  state  was  looking  more  and  more  to  the 
boroQ^  authorities  as  part  of  its  executive  and  judicial  staff, 
ar,d  thm  the  government  was  closely  interested  in  the  manner 
o{  their  selection.  The  new  charters  were  drafted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  narrow  the  popular  contrd.  The  corporations  were  placed 
sader  a  council  and  in  a  number  of  cases  popular  control  was 
exdoikd  altogether,  the  whole  system  being  made  one  of  co- 
opiation.  The  absence  of  popular  protest  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  old  popular  control  had  been  more 
luminal  than  real,  and  the  new  charter  gave  as  a  rule  two 
coondis  of  considerable  size.  These  councils  bore  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  in  meeting  royal  loans  and  benevolences, 
Paying  per  capita  like  the  magnates  of  the  12th  century,  and 
for  a  time  there  »  on  the  whole  little  evidence  of  friction  between 
^  pveiBon  and  the  governed.  Throughout,  popular  opinion 
io  the  ck»est  of  corporations  had  a  means -of  expression,  though 
none  of  execution,  in  the  presentments  of  the  leet  juries  and 
9f&v3m  juries.  By  means  of  their  '*  verdicts  "  they  could  use 
threats  against  the  governing  body,  express  their  resentment 
^^inst  acts  of  the  council  which  benefited  the  governing  body 
ntber  than  the  town,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  th^  justices  of  assise 
'bete  the  members  of  the  governing  body  were  suspected  of 
(lud.    Elittbeth  repeatedly  declared  her  dislike  of.  incorpora- 


tions "  because  of  the  abuses  committed  by  their  head  rulers," 
but  in  her  reign  they  were  fairly  easily  controlled  by  the  privy 
cotmcil,  which  directed  their  choice  of  members  of  parliament  and 
secured  supporters  of  the  government  policy  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  borough  bench.  The  practice  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  charters 
of  specifying  by  name  the  members  of  the  governing  body  and 
holders  of  special  offices  opened  the  way  to  a  "  purging  "  of  the 
hostile  spirits  when  new  charters  were  required.  There  were 
also  rather  vaguely  worded  clauses  Huthorizing  the  dismissal 
of  officers  for  misconduct,  though  as  a  rule  the  appointments 
were  for  life.  When  imder  the  Stuarts  and  under  the  Common- 
wealth political  and  religious  feeling  ran  high  in  Uie  boroughs, 
use  was  made  of  these  clauses  both  by  the  majority  on  the 
cotmcil  and  by  the  central  government  to  mould  the'chaxa^ter 
of  the  council  by  a  drastic  "  purging."  Another  means  of  control 
first  used  imder  the  Commonwealth  was  afforded  by  the  various 
acts  of  parliament,  which  subjected  all  holders  of  municipal 
office  to  the  test  of  an  oath.  Under  the  Conunonwealth  there 
was  no  improvement  in  the  methods  used  by  the  central  govern- 
ment to  control  the  boroughs.  All  opponents  of  the  ruling 
policy  were  disfranchised  and  disqualified  for  office  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1652.  Cases  arising  out  of  the  act  were  to  be 
tried  by  commissioners,  and  the  commissions  of  the  major- 
generals  gave  them  opportunity  to  control  the  borough  policy. 
Few  Commonwealth  charters  have  been  preserved,  though 
several  were  issued  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  corporations. 
In  some  cases  the  charters  used  words  which  appeared  to 
point  to  an  opportimity  for  popular  elections  in  boroughs  where 
a  usage  of  election  by  the  town  council  had  been  established. 
In  1598  the  judges  gave  an  opinion  that  the  town  councils  could 
by  by-law  determine  laws  for  the  government  of  the  town 
regardless  of  the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  the  i8th  century  the 
judges  decided  to  the  contrary.  But  even  where  a  usage  of 
popular  election  was  established,  there  were  means  of  controlling 
the  result  of  a  parliamentary  election.  The  close  corporations, 
though  their  right  to  choose  a  member  of  parliament  might  be 
doubtful,  had  the  sole  right  to  admit  new  burgesses,  and  in  order 
to  determine  parliamentary  elections  they  enfranchised  non- 
residents. Where  confficts  arose  over  the  choice  of  a  member, 
and  two  selections  were  made,  the  matter  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  various  occasions  the  House  decided  in  favour 
of  the  popularly  elected  candidate  against  the  nominee  of  the 
town  cotmdl,  on  the  general  principle  that  neither  the  royal 
charter  nor  a  by-law  could  curtail  this  particular  franchise. 
But  as  each  case  was  separately  determined  by  a  body  swayed 
by  the  dominant  political  party,  no  one  principle  was  steadily 
adhered  to  in  the  trial  of  election  petitions.  The  royal  right  to 
create  boroughs  was  freely  used  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  submissive  parliament.  The  later  Stuarts 
abandoned  this  method,  and  the  few  new  boroughs  made  by  the 
Georges  were  not  .made  for  political  reasons.  The  object  of  the 
later  Stuarts  was  to  control  the  corporations  already  in  existence, 
not  to  make  new  ones.  Charles  II.  from  the  .time  of  his  restora- 
tion decided  to  exercise  a  strict  control  of  the  close  corporations 
in  order  to  secure  not  only  submissive  parliaments,  but  also  a 
pliant  executive  among  the  borough  justices,  and  pUant  juries, 
which  were  impanelled  at  the  selection  of  the  borough  officers. 
In  1660  it  was  made  a  rule  that  all  future  charters  should  reserve 
expressly  to  the  crown  the  first  nomination  of  the  aldermen, 
recorder  and  town-derk,  and  a  proviso  should  be  entered  placing 
with  the  common  cotmcil  the  return  of  the  member  of  parliament. 
The  Corporation  Act  of  x66i  ^ave  power  to  royal  commissioners 
to  settle  the  composition  of  the  town  cotmcils,  and  to  remove 
aU  who  refused  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
were  suspected  of  disaffection,  even  though  they  offered  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths.  Even  so  the  difficulty  of  securing  sub- 
missive juries  was  again  so  great  in  1682  that  a  general  attack 
on  the  borough  franchises  was  begtm  by  the  crown.  A  London 
jury  having  returned  a  verdict  hostile  to  the  crown,  after  various 
attempts  to  bend  the  dty  to  his  will,  Charles  II.  bsued  a  quo 
warranto  against  the  mayor  and  commonalty  in  order  to  charge 
the  citizens  with  illegal  encroachments  upon  their  chartered 
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n'Khts.  The  want  of  a  sound  philosophical  principle  in  the  laws 
which  were  intended  to  regulate  the  actions  of  organized  groups 
of  men  made  it  easy  for  the  crown  judges  to  find  flaws  in  the 
legality  of  the  actions  of  the  boroughs,  and  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  Londoners  to  argue  that  no  execution  could  be  taken 
against  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens,  a  "  body  politic 
invisible  ";  that  the  indictment  lay  only  against  every  particular 
member  of  the  governing  body;  and  that  the  corporation  as  a 
corporation  was  incapable  of  suffering  a  forfeiture  or  of  making 
a  surrender.  The  judges  gave  a  judgment  for  the  king,  the 
charters  were  forfeited  and  the  government  placed  witli  a  court 
of  aldermen  of  the  king's  own  choosing.  Until  James  II.  yielded , 
there  was  no  common  council  in  London.  The  novelty  of  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  lay  in  using  the  weapon 
of  the  qito  warranto  systematically  to  ensure  a  general  revocation 
of  charters.  The  new  charters  which  were  then  granted  required 
the  king's  consent  for  the  more  important  appointments,  and 
gave  him  power  to  remove  officers  without  reason  given.  Under 
James  II.  in  1687  six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  "  regulate  " 
the  corporations  and  remove  from  them  all  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics. 
The  new  appointments  were  made  under  a  writ  which  ran,  "  We 
will  and  require  you  to  elect  "  (a  named  person).  When  James 
II.  sought  to  withdraw  from  his  disastrous  policy,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  (October  17,  1688)  restoring  to  the  borouglis  their 
ancient  charters.  The  governing  tf:harter  thenceforth  in  many 
boroughs,  though  not  in  all,  was  the  charter  which  had  established 
a  close  corporation,  and  from  this  time  on  to  1835  the  boroughs 
made  no  progress  in  constitutional  growth.  The  tendency  for 
the  close  corporation  to  treat  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  as  the  only  corporators,  and  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
corporation  was  answerable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
if  the  corporate  property  was  squandered,  became  more  and 
mofe  manifest  as  the  history  of  the  past  slipped  into  oblivion. 
The  corporators  came  to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a 
club,  legally  warranted  in  dividing  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
same  among  themselves  whensoever  such  a  division  should  seem 
profitable.  Even  where  the  constitution  of  the  corp>oration  was 
not  close  by  charter,  the  franchise  tended  to  become  restricted 
to  an  ever-dwindling  electorate,  as  the  old  methods  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  franchise  by  other  means  than 
inheritance  died  out  of  use.  At  Ipswich  in  1833  the  "  freemen  " 
numbered  only  one  fifty-fifth  of  the  population.  If  the  electorate 
was  increased,  it  was  increased  by  the  wholesale  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  voters  willing  to  vote  as  directed  by  the  corpora- 
tion at  parliamentary  elections.  The  growth  of  corruption  in  the 
boroughs  continued  unchecked  until  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Several  boroughs  had  by  that  time  become  insolvent,  and  some 
had  recourse  to  their  member  of  parliament  to  eke  out  their 
revenues.  In  Buckingham  the  mayor  received  the  whole  town 
revenue  without  rendering  account;  sometimes,  however, 
heavy  charges  fell  upon  the  officers.  Before  the  Reform  era 
dissatisfaction  with  the  corporations  was  mainly  shown  by  the 
number  of  local  acts  of  parliament  which  placed  under  the 
authority  of  special  commissioners  a  variety  of  administrative 
details,  which  if  the  corporation  had  not  been  suspected  would 
certainly  have  been  assigned  to  its  care.  The  trust  offered 
another  convenient  means  of  escape  from  difficulty,  and  in  some 
towns  out  of  the  trust  was  developed  a  system  of  municipal 
administration  where  there  was  no  recognized  corporation. 
Thus  at  Peterborough  the  feoffees  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
control  of  certain  ancient  charities  constituted  a  form  of  town 
council  with  very  restricted  powers.  In  the  17  th  century 
Sheffield  was  brought  under  the  act  "  to  redress  the  misemploy- 
roent  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses,"  and  the  municipal 
administration  of  what  had  been  a  borough  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Burgery  or  town  trust. 

The  many  special  authorities  created  under  act  of  parliament 
led  to  much  confusion,  conflict  and  overlapping,  and  increased 
the  need  for  a  general  reform.  The  reform  of  the  boroughs  was 
treated  as  part  of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  In 
1832  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  corporations  in  parliamentary 


elections  having  been  abolished  and  male  occupiers  enfranchised, 
the  question  of  the  municipal  franchise  was  next  dealt  with.  In 
1833  a  commission  inquired  into  the  administration  of  the 
municipal  corporations.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  1835,  which  gave  the  municipal 
franchise  to  the  ratepayers.  In  all  the  municipal  coiporatiocs 
dealt  with  by  the  act,  the  town  council  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor, 
aldermen  and  councillors,  and  the  councils  were  given  like 
powers,  being  divided  into  those  with  and  those  without  1 
commission  of  the  peace.  The  minutes  were  to  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  burgess,  and  an  audit  of  accounts  was  required. 
The  exclusive  rights  of  retail  trading,  which  in  some  towns  were 
restricted  to  freemen  of  the  borough,  were  abolished.  The 
system  of  police,  which  in  some  places  was  still  medieval  ia 
character,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  council.  The 
various  privileged  areas  within  the  boimds  of  a  borough  ^ere 
with  few  exceptions  made  part  of  the  borough.  The  poweis  of 
the  councU  to  alienate  corporate  property  were  closely  restricted. 
The  operations  of  the  act  were  extended  by  later  legislation,  and 
the  divers  amendments  and  enactments  which  followed  were  con- 
solidated in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  i88a.    (M.  Bat.) 

Irish  Boroughs. — In  Ireland  the  earliest  traces  of  burgfaal  life 
are  connected  with  the  maritime  settlements  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coast.  The  invasion  of  Henry  II.  colonized  these 
Ostman  ports  with  Anglo-Norman  communities,  who  brought 
with  them,  or  afterwards  obtained,  municipal  charters  of  a 
favourable  kind.  The  English  settlement  obviously  depended 
on  the  advantages  which  the  burgesses  p(»sessed  over  the 
native  population  outside.  Quite  different  from  these  were  the 
new  close  boroughs  which  during  the  plantation  of  Lister 
James  I.  introduced  from  England.  The  conquest  was  by  this 
time  completed,  and  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  Acts  the  existing  liberties  of  the  older  boroughs 
were  almost  entirely  withdrawn.  By  the  new  rules  published 
(in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation)  in  1672 
resident  traders  were  permitted  to  become  freemen,  but  neither 
this  regulation  nor  the  ordinary  admissions  through  birth, 
marriage  and  apprenticeship  succeeded  in  giving  to  Ireland  free 
and  vigorous  municipalities.  The  corrupt  admissi<$n  of  non- 
resident freemen,  in  order  to  outvote  the  andent  frediolde;s 
in  parliamentary  elections,  and  the  systematic  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  soon  divorced  the  "  commonalty  "  from  true 
local  interests,  and  made  the  corporations,  which  elected  them- 
selves or  selected  the  constituency,  dangerously  unpopular. 

Scottish  Boroughs. — In  Scotland  burghs  or  burrows  are  divided 
into  royal  burghs,  burghs  of  regality  and  burghs  of  barony. 
The  first  were  erected  by  royal  charter,  and  every  burgess  held 
direct  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  subfeu  the 
burgh  lands,^ — a  distinction  still  traceable  in  modem  qonvej^asc- 
ing.  Where  perhaps  no  charter  ever  existed,  the  law  on  proof  of 
immemorial  possession  of  the  privileges  of  a  royal  burg^  has 
presumed  that  a  charter  of  erection  once  existed.  The  charter 
gave  power  to  elect  provost,  bailies  and  council,  a  power  hmz 
exercised  under  the  act  of  1469,  which  directed  the  new  coundl 
to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  retiring  council,  and  the  magistrates 
by  both  councils,  llie  jurisdiction  of  these  magistrates,  which 
was  specially  reserved  in  the  act  of  1747  abolishing  heritable 
jurisdictions,  was  originally  cumulative  withi.  and  as  large  as, 
that  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  now  confined  to  police  offences,  summary 
ejections,  orders  for  interim  aliment  (for  prisoners),  payment  of 
burgh  dues  and  delivery  of  title  deeds.  Three  head  courts  were 
held  in  the  year,  at  which  all  burgesses  were  obliged  to  attend, 
and  at  which  public  business  was  done  and  private  tra&sactioos 
were  ratified.  There  were  three  classes  of  burge»es— burgesses 
in  sua  arte,  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  corporations;  bur- 
gesses who  were  gild  brothers;  and  simple  burgesses.  The 
Leges  Burgorum  apparently  contemplate  that  all  respectable 
inhabitants -should  have  the  franchise,  but  a  ceremony-  of  ad- 
mission was  required,  at  which  the  applicant  swore  fealty  an<l 
promised  t6  watch  and  ward  for  the  community,  and  to  pay  hn 
"  maill  "  to  the  king.  These  borough  maills,  or  rents,  and  tl." 
I  great  and  small  customs  of  burghs,  formed  a  Uige  part  of  the 
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Rijnl  rtwnae,  and,  although  frequently  leased  or  feued  out  for 
2  6ttd  duty,  were  on  the  accession  of  James  L  annexed  to  the 
cn)WB  as  2n  alimentary  fund.  Burgh  customs  still  stand  in  the 
peculiar  position  <A  being  neither  adjudgeable  nor  arrestable; 
:bej  are  therefore  bad  security.  The  early  charters  contain  the 
.soil  privileges  of  holding  a  market,  of  exemption  from  toll  or 
'nbote,  and  that  distraint  will  be  allowed  only  for  the  burgess's 
cvu  <kbts.  There  was  also  the  usual  strife  between  the  gildry 
isd  iht  craftsmen,  who  were  generally  prohibited  from  trading, 
;cd  Hi  whom  dyers,  flcshcrs  and  shoemakers  were  forbidden  to 
'r.tc7  the  pldry.  Deacons,  wardens  and  visitors  were  appointed 
:  ▼  \ht  crafts,  and  the  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  by  the  magistrates. 
The  crafts  in  Scotland  were  frequently  incorporated,  not  by  royal 
:>i2iter.  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cordiners  of  Edinburgh,  by 
fGh  of  cause  from  the  corporation.  The  trade  history  of  the 
irtt  burghs  b  very  important  Thus  in  1466  the  privilege  of 
rnpcrting  and  exporting  merchandise  was  confined  to  freemen, 
b  irfesscs  and  their  factors.  Ships  were  directed  to  trade  to  the 
fSng'i  free  burghs,  there  to  pay  the  customs,  and  to  receive  their 
f\pMff  or  custom-house  seab;  and  in  1503  persons  dwelling 
c.:sidc  burghs  were  forbidden  to  "  use  any  merchandise,"  or  to 
^  !I  vine  or  sUple  goods.  An  act  of  1633,  erroneously  called  a 
R^tiUatzon  of  the  privileges  of  burghs,  extended  these  privileges 
r:  buying  and  selling  to  retail  as  well  as  wholesale  trade,  but 
Rstricted  their  enjoyment  to  royal  burghs.  Accordingly,  jn 
1(72,  a  i^emral  declaratory  act  was  passed  confirming  to  the 
'r-xmea  in  royal  burghs  the  wholesale  trade  in  wine,  wax,  silk, 
''>eing  materials,  &c.,  permitting  generally  to  all  persons  the 
eiport  of  native  raw  material,  specially  permitting  the  burgesses 
cf  barony  and  regality  to  export  their  own  manufactures,  and 
'  jch  goods  as  they  may  buy  in  "  markets,"  and  to  import  against 
thrse  consignments  certain  materials  for  tillage,  building,  or  for 
ue  in  their  own  manufactures,  with  a  general  permission  to 
r.^ail  all  commodities.  This  extraordinary  system  was  again 
rbnfed  in  1690  by  an  act  which  declared  that  freemen  of  royal 
bvTj^  should  have  the  sole  right  of  importing  everything  by  sea 
f  bnd  except  bestial,  and  also  of  exporting  by  sea  everything 
«.Hich  was  not  native  raw  material,  which  might  be  freely 
fiported  by  land.  The  gentry  were  always  allowed  to  import 
ff-r  their  penonal  consumption  and  to  export  an  equal  quantity 
.  ( commodities.  The  act  mentions  that  the  royal  burghs  as  an 
ri*jte  of  the  kingdom  contributed  one-sixth  part  of  all  public 
impositions,  and  were  obliged  to  build  and  maintain  prison- 
k^oses.    Some  of  these  trade  privileges  were  not  abolished  till 

In  the  north  of  Scotland  there  was  an  association  of  free 

'.^1^  called  the  Hanse  or  Ansus;  and  the  lord  chamberlain, 

ly  his  /ler,  or  circuit  of  visitation,  maintained  a  common  stand- 

tri  of  ri^t  and  duties  in  all  burghs,  and  examined  the  state  of 

iHe  "common   good,"  the  accounts  of  which  in  1535  were 

ppointed  to  be  hid  before  the  auditors  in  exchequer.    The 

haxberlain  latterly  presided  in  the  Curia  Quatuor  Burgorum 

EdicbuT^,  Berwick,  Stirling,  Roxburgh),  which  not  only  made 

refulatiooi  in  trade,  but  decided  questions  of  private  right 

(^r-  succession),  according  to  the  varying  customs  of  burghs. 

This  court  frequently  met  at  Haddington;  in  14 54  it  was  fixed 

at  Edinburg^L    The  more  modem  convention  of  royal  burghs 

'which  appeared  as  a  judicial  persona  in  the  Court  of  Session  so 

U:e  as  1839)  probably  dates  from  the  act  of  James  III.  (14871 

c  III),  which  appointed  the  commissioners  of  burghs,  both  north 

'^i  sooth,  to  n>eet  yearly  at  Inverkcithing  "  to  treat  of  the 

%J5are  of  mcrehandise,  the  good  rule  and  statutes  for  the 

coTHion  profit  of  burgl^,  and  to  provide  for  rcmeid  upon  the 

^Uith  and  injuries  sustained  within  the  burghs."    Among  the 

e-orc  important  functions  of  this  body  (on  whose  decrees  at  one 

'■xe  summary  diligence  proceeded)  were  the  prohibition  of  undue 

eijctions  within  burghs,  the  revisal  of  the  "  set  "  or  mode  of 

r  laidpal  election,  and  the  pro  rata  divbion  among  the  burghs 

c  the  pariiamentary  subsidy  required  from  the  third  estate. 

"Hie  refonn  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  complete  representation 

^  the  mercantile  interesU  in  the  united  parliament,  deprived 

'^a  body  of  any  importance. 
iv  3» 


Burghs  of  regality  and  of  barony  held  in  vassalage  of  some 
great  lordship,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  but  were  always  in  theory 
'or  in  practice  created  by  crown  grant.  They  received  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  generally  cumulative  with  that' of 
the  baron  or  the  lord  of  regality,  who  in  some  cases  obtained  the 
right  of  nominating  magistrates.  Powera  to  hold  markets  and 
to  levy  customs  were  likewise  given  to  these  burg^. 

The  Scottish  burghs  emerged  slowly  into  political  importance. 
In  1295  the  procurators  of  six  burghs  ratified  the  agreement 
Tor  the  marriage  of  Edward  Baliol;  and  in  1326  they  were  recog- 
nized as  a  third  estate,  granting  a  tenth  penny  on  all  rents 
for  the  king's  life,  if  he  should  apply  it  for  the  public  good. 
The  commissioners  of  burghs  received  from  the  exchequer  their 
costages  or  expenses  of  attending  parliament  The  burghs  were 
represented  in  the  judicial  committee,  and  in  the  committee  on 
articles  appointed  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  After  the 
Reformation,  in  spite  of  the  annexation  of  kirk  lands  fo  the  crown, 
and  the  increased  burdens  laid  on  temporal  lands,  the  proportion 
of  general  taxation  borne  by  the  burghs  (viz.  is.  6d.)  was  ex- 
pressly preserved  by  act  1587,  c  xxa.  The  number  of  commis- 
sioners, of  course,  fluctuated  from  time  to  time.  Cromwell 
assigned  ten  membera  to  the  Scottish  burghs  in  the  second 
parliament  of  Three  Nations  (1654).  The  general  practice  until 
1619  had  been,  apparently,  that  each  bu^  should  send  two 
members.  In  that  year  (by  an  arrangement  with  the  convention 
of  burghs)  certain  groups  of  burghs  returned  one  membq[, 
Edinburgh  returning  two.  Under  art.  33  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  the  number  of  membera  for  royal  burghs  was  fixed  at 
fifteen,  who  were  elected  in  Edinburgh  by  the  ma^trates 
and  town  council,  and  in  the  groups  of  burghs  by  delegates 

chosen  ad  hoc.  (W.  C.  S.) 

See  C.  Gross.  BthHorrathy  of  British  Municipal  History  (1807), 
which  contains  all  needful  references  up  to  that  date;  F.  W.  Mait- 
land,  Township  and  Borough  (1898);  A.  Ballard,  Domesday  Boroughs 
(1904);  M.  Batcson,  Borough  Customs  (1904-IQ06):  S.  and  B.  Webb, 
English  Local  Government  (3  vols.,  1006-1908).  For  the  character 
of  the  modern  Scottish  burgh  see  Mabel  Atkinson,  L0C4U  Covemmenl 
in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1904),  where  other  works  are  mentioned. 

BOROUOHBRIDOB.  a  market  town  in  the  Ripon  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England;  33  m.  N.W. 
of  York  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
830.  It  lies  in  the  central  plain  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Ure 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Swale.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Aid- 
borough,  the  village  of  that  name  (g.v.),  celebrated  for  its  Roman 

remains,  lying  a  mile  south-east. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  we«t  of  Boroughbridge  there  are  three 
upright  stones  called  the  Devil's  Arrows,  which  are  of  uncertain 
origin  but  probably  of  the  Celtic  period.  The  manor  of  Borough- 
bridge,  then  called  Burc,  was  held  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
passed  to  William  the  Conqueror,  but  suffered  so  much  from  the 
ravages  of  his  soldiers  that  by  1086  it  had  decreased  in  value  from 
£10  to  55s.  >Vhen  the  site  of  the  Great  North  Road  was  altered, 
towards  the  end  of  the  iith  century,  a  bridge  was  built  across  the 
Ure,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Roman  oridge  at  Aldborough. 
and  called  Burgh  bridge  or  Pontcburgem.  This  caused  a  village 
to  spring  up,  and  it  afterwards  increased  so  much  as  to  become  a 
market  town.  In  1229  Boroughbridge,  as  part  of  the  manor  of 
Aldborough.  was  granted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  was  forfeited 
a  few  years  later  by  his  son  who  fought  against  the  king  at  Evesham. 
It  then  remained  a  royal  manor  until  Charles  1.  granted  it  to  several 
citizens  of  London,  from  whom  it  passed  through  numerous  hands 
to  the  present  owner.  The  historv  of  Borougnbridee  during  the 
early  14th  century  centres  round  the  war  witK  Scotland,  and  Cul- 
minates with  the  battle  fought  there  in  1321.  When  in  1317  the 
Scots  invaded  England,  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Borough- 
bridge and  burnt  the  town.  Boroughbridge  was  evidently  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  as  such  was  called  upon  to  return 
two  members  to  parliament  in  1299.  It  was  not  represented  again 
until  1553,  when  the  privilege  was  revived.  The  town  was  finally 
disfranchised  in  1833.  In  1501  the  bailiff  and  inhabitants  of 
Boroughbridge  received  a  grant  01  two  fairs,  and  Charles  II.  in  1670 
created  three  new  fairs  in  the  borough,  on  the  I2th  of  June,  the 
5th  of  August  and  the  12th  of  October,  and  leased  them  to  Francis 
Calvert  and  Thomas  Wilkinson  for  ninety-nine  years. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH,  a  custom  prevailing  in  certain  ancient 

English  boroughs,  and  in  districts  attached  to  them  (where 

the  lands  are  held  in  socage),  and  also  in  certain  o^yhold  manora 

(chiefly  in  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Suuex),  by  which  in 

general  lands  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
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the  other  chndren,  of  the  person  dying  seised  and  intestate. 
Descent  to  the  youngest  brotBer  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
collaterals,  where  there  is  no  issue,  is  sometimes  inducted  in  the 
general  definition,  but  this  is  r^y  a  special  custom  to  be 
proved  from  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  and  from  local  reputa- 
tion— a  custom  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  youngest 
sister,  uncle,  aunt.  Generally,  however,  Borough  English,  apart 
from  specialties,  may  be  said  to  differ  from  gavelkind  in  not 
including  collaterals.  It  is  often  found  in  connexion  with  the 
distinct  custom  that  the  widow  shall  take  as  dower  the  whole 
and  not  merely  one-third  of  her  husband's  lands. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  Borough  English  has  been  much 
disputed.  Though  frequently  claimed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  such  being  the  case.  The  first 
mention  of  the  custom  in  England  occurs  in  Glanvil,- without, 
however,  any  explanation  as  to  its  origin.  Littleton's  explana- 
tion, which  is  the  more  usually  accepted,  is  that  custom  casts 
the  inheritance  upon  the  youngest,  because  after  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  is  least  able  to  support  himself,  and  more  likely 
to  be  left  destitute  of  any  other  support.  Blackstone  derived 
Borough  English  from  the  usages  of  pastoral  life,  the  elder  sons 
migrating  and  the  youngest  remaining  to  look  after  the  household. 
C.  I.  Elton  claims  it  to  be  a  survival  of  pre-Aryan  times.  It 
was  referred  to  by  the  Normans  as  "  the  custom  of  the  English 
towns."  In  the  Yearbook  of  22  Edward  IV.  fol.  326  it  is  described 
as  the  custom  of  Nottingham,  which  is  made  dear  by  the  report 
of  a  trial  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.  where  it  was  found 
that  in  Nottingham  there  were  two  districts,  the  one  the  Burgh- 
Praunioyes,  the  other  the  Burgh-Engloyes,  where  descent  was 
to  the  youngest  son,  from  which  circumstance  the  custom  has 
derived  its  name.  On  the  European  continent  the  custom  of 
jimior-rights  is  not  unknown,  more  particularly  in  Germany, 
and  it  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  jus  printae  tioctis  {q.v.). 
It  is  also  said  to  exist  amongst  the  Mongols. 

See  also  Gavelkind;  Inhemtance;  PRiMOCEmTURE;  Tenure; 
Blackstonc's  Commentaries  \  Coke's  InstUutes;  Comyn's  Digest  of 
the  Law;  Elton's  Origin  of  English  History;  Pollock  and  Maitlanu, 
History  of  English  Law, 

BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  four  islands  on  the  W. 
side  of  Lago  Maggiore  off  Baveno  and  Strcsa.  The  southern- 
most, the  Isola  Bdla,  is  famous  for  its  ch&teau  and  terraced 
gardens,  constructed  by  Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo  (d.  1690). 
To  the  N.W.  is  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  containing  a  fishing 
village;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  this  the  Isola  Madre,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  with  a  ch&teau  and  garden;  and  to  the  N.  again, 
off  Pallanza,  is  the  little  Isola  S.  Giovanni. 

BORROMEO,  CARLO  (i  538-1 584),  saint  and  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  son  of  Ghiberto  Borromeo,  count  of 
Arona,  and  Margarita  de'  Media,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Arona 
on  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  2nd  of  October  1538.  When  he  was 
about  twdve  years  old,  Giulio  Cesare  Borromeo  resigned  to  him 
an  abbacy,  the  revenue  of  which  he  applied  wholly  in  charity  to 
the  poor.  He  studied  the  dvU  and  canon  law  at  Pavia.  In 
X554  his  father  died,  and,  although  he  had  an  elder  brother. 
Count  Federigo,  he  was  requested  by  the  family  to  take  the 
management  of  thdr  domestic  affairs.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  resumed  his  studies,  and  in  1559  he  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
In  1560  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Angclo  de'Medici,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate  as  Pius  IV.  Borromeo  was  made  prothonotary, 
entrusted  with  both  the  pubb'c  and  the  privy  seal  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  state,  and  created  cardinal  with  the  administration  of 
Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  Carmelites  and  the  knights  of  Malta.  He  was 
thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  practically  the  leading  statesman 
of  the  papal  court.  Soon  after  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Milan.  In  compliance  with  the  pope's  desire,  he  lived  in  great 
splendour;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were  never 
brought  into,  question.  He  established  an  academy  of  learned 
persons,  and  published  their  memoirs  as  the  Nodes  Vaiicanae. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  founded  and  endowed  a  college  at 
Pavia,  which  he  dedicated  to  Justina,  virgin  and  martyr.  On 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  P^cderigo,  he  was  advised  to  quit 


the  church  and  marry,  that  his  family  might  not  become  extinct. 
He  declined  the  proposal,  however,  and  became  henceforwaxd 
still  more  fervent  in  exercises  of  piety,  and  more  xealous  for  iks 
welfare  of  the  church.  Owing  to  his  influence  over  Pius  IV., 
he  was  able  to  fadlitate  the  final  deliberations  of  the  council  oC 
Trent,  and  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  drawing  up  o(  the 
Tridentine  catechism  {Catechismus  Romanus). 

On  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  (1566),  the  skill  and  diligence  of 
Borromeo  contributed  materially  to  suppressing  the  cabals  of 
the  conclave.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
reformation  of  his  diocese,  which  had  fallen  into  a  most  un- 
satisfactory condition  owing  to  the  prolonged  absences  of  its 
previous  archbishops.  He  made  a  series  of  pastoral  visits,  and 
restored  decency  and  dignity  to  divine  service.  In  confonnity 
with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he  deared  the  cathedral 
of  its  gorgeous  tombs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  sparing 
not  even  the  monuments  of  his  own  relatives.  He  dixided  the 
nave  of  the  church  into  two  compartments  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  He  extended  his  reforms  to  the  collegiate  churches 
(even  to  the  fraternities  of  penitents  and  particularly  that  of  St 
John  the  Baptist),  and  to  the  monasteries.  Ths  great  abuses 
which  had  overrun  the  church  at  this  time  arose  principally 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy.  Borromeo,  therefore,  estaU* 
lished  seminaries,  colleges  and  communities  for  the  educatioa 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
of  his  foundations  was  the  fraternity  of  the  Oblates,  a  society 
whose  members  were  pledged  to  give  aid  to  the  church  when  and 
where  it  might  be  required.  He  further  paved  the  way  for  the 
"  Golden  "  or  "  Borromean  "  league  formed  in  1586  by  the  S^riss 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  expel  heretics  if  necessary  by 
armed  force. 

In  1576,  when  Milan  was  visited  by  the  plague,  he  went  about 
giving  directions  for  accommodating  the  sick  and  burying  the 
dead,  avoiding  no  danger  and  sparing  no  expense.  He  xi&i ted  all 
the  neighbouring  parishes  where  the  contagion  raged,  distribui  jig 
money,  providing  accommodation  for  the  sick,  and  purJshing 
those,  espedally  the  clergy,  who  were  remiss  in  discharging  tbi.Ir 
duties.  He  met  with  much  opposition  to  his  reforms.  The 
governor  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  senators,  apprehenii\-e 
that  the  cardinal's  ordinances  and  proceedings  would  encroach 
upon  the  dvil  jurisdiction,  addressed  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints to  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  But  Borromeo  h^d 
more  formidable  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  in  the  inveterdte 
opposition  of  several  religious  orders,  particiUarly  that  of  the 
Humiliati  (Brothers  of  Humility).  Some  members  of  that  society 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  hin 
in  the  ardiicpiscopal  chapel  under  drcumstances  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  his  escape  was  miraculous.  The  number  of  his  enemi^ 
was  increased  by  his  successful  attack  on  his  Jesuit  confessor 
Ribera,  who  with  other  members  of  the  college  of  Milan  was 
found  to  be  guilty  of  unnatural  offences.  His  manifold  labours 
and  austerities  appear  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He  was  seised 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  and  died  at  Milan  on  the  4th  of 
November  1584.  He  was  canonLsed  in  x6xo,  and  hi&  feast  is 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  November. 

Besides  the  Nodes  Vaticanae,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
contributed,  the  only  literary  relics  of  this  intrepidl  and  zealous 
reformer  are  some  homilies,  discourses  and  sermons,  with  a 
collection  of  letters.  His  sermons,' which  have  little  literary 
merit,  were  published  by  J.  A.  Sax  (5  vols.,  Milan,  i747-)74S), 
and  have  been  translated  into  many  languages.  The  record  of 
his  episcopate  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Ads 
Ecdesiae  Mediolanensis  (Milan,  1599).  Contrary  to  his  U^t 
wishes  a  memorial  was  erected  to  him  in  Milan  cathedral,  as  we^ 
as  a  statue  70  ft.  high  on  the  hill  above  Arona,  by  his  admirm 
who  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  a  Counter-Reformation. 

His  nephew,  Federigo  Borromeo  (1564-1631),  was  archbishcp 
of  Milan  from  1595,  and  in  1609  founded  the  Ambrosias  library 
in  that  dty. 

Sec  G.  P.  Giussano,  Vila  di  S.  Carle  Borromeo  (1610,  Eng.  ed.*  by 
H.  E.  Manning,  London,  1884):  A.  Sala,  DocumenH  circa  Ic  nia  < 
la  gala  di  Borromeo  (4  vols..  Milan,  1857-I859);  Chanoine  SilvaJ:. 
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Eisinre  it  Si  CkarUs  Bonomle  (Milan,  1884);  and  A.  Cantono, 
l'%  grande  riformalore  del  secolo  XVI  (Florence,  190^};  article 
"  fiorromaus     ia  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklopddie  (Leipzig,  1897}. 

BORROHIlfl.  FRAHCESCO  (1599-1667),  Italian  architect, 
V3S  bom  at  Bissonc  in  x  599.  He  was  the  chief  representative  of 
the  style  known  in  architecture  as  "  baroque,"  which  marked  a 
forkss  and  often  reckless  departure  from  the  traditional  laws 
cf  the  Renaissance,  and  often  obtained  originality  only  at  the 
cost  of  beauty  or  wisdom.  One  of  the  main  opponents  of  this 
sUk  Tos  Barocchk)  {q.v.).  Borromini  was  much  employed  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  17th  century  at  Rome.  His  principal  works 
tn  the  church  of  St  Agnese  in  Piazza  Navona,  the  church  of  La 
S;ipiaua  in  Rome,  the  church  of  San  C^rlino  alle  Fontane,  the 
church  of  the  CoUegio  di  Propaganda,  and  the  restoration  of 
Sin  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Rome  in 
166;.  Engravings  of  his  chief  compositions  are  to  be  foimd  in 
the  posthumous  work,  Franciia  Borromini  opus  ArchUectonicum 
(i7»7)- 

BORROW,  GEORGE  HENRY  (1803-1881),  English  traveUcr, 
fingmst  and  author,  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1803,  of  a  middlc-dass  Cornish  family.    His  father 
vas  a  reciuiting  officer,  and  his  mother  a  Norfolk  lady  of  French 
eitnction.    From  x8i6  to  1818  Borrow  attended,  with  no  very 
great  profit,  the  grammar  school  at  Norwich.    After  leaving 
school  he  was  articled  to  a  firm  of  Norwich  solicitors,  where  he 
neglected  the  law,  but  gave  a  great  deal  of  desultory  attention 
to  languages.    He  was  encouraged  in  these  studies  by  William 
Taylor,  the  friend  of  Southcy.    On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
iS?4  he  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  literary  ad- 
vestuier.    In  1826  he  published  a  volume  of  Romantic  Ballads 
tnmslated  from  the  Danish.    Engaged  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
the  publisher,  as  a  hack-writer  at  starvation  wages,  his  ex- 
poicxKxs  in  London  were  bitter  indeed.    His  struggles  at  lost 
bccaiDe  so  dire  that  if  he  would  escape  Chattcrton's  doom,  he 
anist  leave  London  and  either  return  to  Norwich  and  share  his 
raother's  narrow  income,  or  turn  to  account  in  some  way  the 
cagaificent  physical  strength  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him.    Detexmining  on  the  latter  of  these  courses,  he  left  London 
ca  tiamp.    As  he  stood  considerably  more  than  6  ft.  in  height, 
«as  a  fairly  trained  athlete,  and  had  a  coimtenance  of  extra- 
ordbury  impressivencss,  if  not  of  commanding  beauty — Greek 
in  t>pe  with  a  dash  of  the  Hebrew — we  may  assume  that  there 
1^  never  before  appeared  on  the  English  high-roads  so  majestic- 
looking  a  tramp  as  he  who,  on  an  afternoon  in  May,  left  his 
squalid  kxiging  with  bundle  and  stick  to  begin  life  on  the  roads, 
^ptng  his  ccnxrse  to  the  south-west,  he  soon  foimd  himself  on 
Salisbury'  Plain.    And  then  his  extraordinary  adventures  began. 
After  a  while  he  became  a  travelling  hedge-smith,  and  it  was 
vfJIe  pursuing  this  avocation  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Uie  splendid  road-girl,  bom  at  Long  Mclford  workhouse, 
^hom  he  has  immortalized  under  the  name  of  Isopcl  Bemers. 
He  iras  now  brought  much  into  contact  with  the  gipsies,  and 
this  fact  gave  him  the  most  important  subject-matter  for  his 
•TitijTgs.    For  picturesque  as  is  Sorrow's  style,  it  is  this  subject- 
colter  of  his,  the  Romany  world  of  Great  Britain,  which — ^if  his 
p-.tures  of  that  world  are  true — will  keep  his  writings  alive. 
Xow  that  the  better  class  of  gipsies  are  migrating  so  rapidly  to 
ATcrica  that  scarcely  any  are  left  in  England,  Sorrow's  pictures 
of  them  are  challenged  as  being  too  idealistic.    It  is  unfortunate 
'Hat  no  one  who  knew  Borrow,  and  the  gryengroes  or  horse- 
4;leaJcTs  with  whom  he  associateid,  and  whom  he  depicted,  has 
eir-CT  written  about  him  and  them.    Full  of  "  documents  "  as  is 
Dr  Knapp's  painstaking  biography,  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  a 
Wlal  picture  of  Borrow  and  his  surroundings  during  this  most 
•^^teresting  period  of  his  life.    It  is  this  same  peculiar  class  of 
opsies  (the  gryengroes)  with  whom  the  present  writer  was 
'jTought  into  contact,  and  he  can  only  refer,  in  justification  of 
Sorrow's  descriptions  of  them,  to  certain  publications  of  his  own, 
^here  the  wfaok  question  is  discussed  at  length,  and  where  he 
K:5  set  oat  to  prove  that  Sorrow's  pictures  of  the  section  of  the 
^^ish  i^psies  he  knew  are  not  idealized.    But  there  is  one  great 
Uemish  in  <dl  Sorrow's  dramatic  scenes  of  gipsy  life,  wheresoever 


they  may  be  laid.    This  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  who 

"read"  Zincali  for  Mr  Murray,  the  publisher: — 

"  The  dialogues  are  amongst  the  best  parts  of  the  book;  but  in 
several  of  them  the  tone  of  the  speakers,  of  those  especially  who 
are  in  humble  life,  is  too  correct  and  elevated,  and  therefore  out  of 
character.  This  takes  away  from  their  effect.  1  think  it  would  be 
very  advisable  that  Mr  Borrow  should  go  over  them  with  reference 
to  this  point,  simplifying  a  few  of  the  terms  of  expression  and 
introducmg  a  few  contractions — don'tSf  can'ts,  &c  This  would 
improve  them  greatly." 

It  is  the  same  with  his  pictures  of  the  English  gipsies.  The 
reader  has  only  to  comparo  the  dialogues  between  gipsies  given 
in  that  photographic  study  of  Romany  life.  In  Gipsy  Tenls,  by 
F.  H.  Groome,  with  the  dialogues  in  Lavengro  and  Tke  Romany 
Rye,  to  see  how  the  illusion  in  Sorrow's  narrative  is  disturbed 
by  the  uncoUoquial  locutions  of  the  speakers.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  all  Romanies,  especially  perhaps  the  English  and 
Hungarian,  have  a  passion  for  the  use  of  high-sounding  words, 
and  the  present  writer  has  showii  this  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
Czigany  Czindol,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  the  Czigany  language 
to  the  archduke  Joseph,  often  called  the  "  Gipsy  Archduke." 
But  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  this  racial  peculiarity.  Sorrow's 
presentation  of  it  considerably  weakens  our  belief  in  Mr  and  Mrs 
Petulengro,  Ursula,  and  the  rest,  to  find  them  using  complex 
sentences  and  bookish  words  which,  even  among  English  people, 
are  rarely  heard  in  conversation.  As  to  the  deep  impression 
that  Sorrow  made  upon  his  gipsy  friends,  that  is  partly  explained 
by  the  singular  nobility  of  his  appearance,  for  the  gipsies  of  all 
countries  arc  extremely  sensitive  upon  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
silvery  whiteness  of  the  thick  crop  of  hair  which  Borrow  retained 
to  the  last  seemed  to  add  in  a  remarkable  way  to  the  nobility  of 
hfe  hairless  face,  but  also  it  gave  to  the  face  a  kind  of  strange 
look  "  not  a  bit  like  a  Gorgio's,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
gipsy  friends.  Moreover,  the  shy,  defiant,  stand-off  way  which 
Borrow  assumed  in  the  company  of  his  social  equals  left  him 
entirely  when  he  was  with  the  gipsies.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  these  wanderers  knew  him  better  than  did  his  own  coimtry- 
mcn. 

Seven  years  after  the  events  recorded  in  Lavengro  and  The 
Romany  Rye  Borrow  obtained  the  post  of  agent  to  the  Bible 
Society,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  St  Petersburg  (1833-1835) 
(where  he  published  Tar  gum  f  a  collection  of  translations),  and 
Spain,  Porttigal  and  Morocco  (1835-1839).  From  1837  to  1839 he 
acted  as  correspondent  to  the  Morning  Herald.  The  result  of 
these  travels  and  adventures  was  the  publication,  in  X84X,  of 
Zincalif  or  The  Gypsies  in  Spain,  the  original  MS.  of  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  writer,  shows  how  careful  was  Sorrow's 
method  of  work.  In  X843  appeared  The  Bible  in  Spain,  when 
suddenly  Sorrow  became  famous.  Every  page  of  the  book 
glows  with  freshness,  pictiuesqueness  and  vivacity.  In  X840 
he  married  Mary  Clarke,  the  widow  of  a  naval  officer,  and 
permanently  settled  at  Oulton  Broad,  near  Lowestoft,  witli  her 
and  her  daughter.  Here  he  began  to  write  again.  Very  likely 
Borrow  would  never  have  told  the  world  about  his  vagabond  life 
in  England  as  a  hedge-smith  had  not  The  Bible  in  Spain  made 
him  famotis  as  a  wanderer.  Lavengro  appeared  in  X85X  with  a 
success  which,  compared  with  that  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  was 
only  partiaL  He  was  much  chagrined  at  this,  and  although 
Lavengro  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  in  the  Din^e,  and  only 
broke  off  there  because  the  three  volumes  would  hold  no  more,  it 
was  not  until  X857  that  he  published  the  sequel.  The  Romany 
Rye.  In  1844  he  travelled  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  in  X854 
he  made  a  tour  with  his  step-daughter  in  Wales.  This  tour  he 
described  in  Wild  Wales,  published  in  1862.  In  1874  he  brought 
out  a  volume  of  ill-digested  material  upon  the  Romany  tongue, 
Romano  Lavo-lil,  or  Word-book  of  the  Gypsy  Language,  a  book 
which  has  been  exhaustively  analysed  and  criticized  by  Mr  John 
Sampson.  In  the  summer  of  1874  he  left  London,  bade  adieu  to 
Mr  Murray  and  a  few  friends,  and  returned  to  Oulton.  On  the 
26th  of  July  1881  he  was  foimd  dead  in  his  house  at  Oulton,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Borrow  was  indisputably  a  linguist  of  wide  knowledge,  though 
he  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  strict  sense.    The  variety  of  his 
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attainments  is  shown  by  his  translation  of  the  Church  of  En^and 
Homilies  into  Manchu,  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  into  the  Git 
dialect  of  the  Gitanos,  of  The  Sleeping  Bard  from  the  Cambrian- 
British,  and  of  Bluebeard  into  Turkish.  But  it  is  not  Borrow's 
linguistic  accomplishments  that  have  kept  his  name  fresh,  and 
will  continue  to  keep  it  fresh  for  many  a  generation  to  come.  It 
b  his  character,  his  imique  character  as  expressed,  or  partially 
expressed,  in  his  books.  Among  all  the  "remarkable  individuals " 
(to  use  his  favourite  expression)  who  during  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  figured  in  the  world  of  letters.  Borrow  was  surely  the 
most  eccentric,  the  most  whimsical,  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
extraordinary.  There  was  scarcely  a  point  in  which  he  resembled 
any  other  writer  of  his  time.  With  regard  to  Lavengro  and  The 
Romany  Rye^  there  has  been  very  much  discussion  as  to  how 
much  Dichtung  is  mini^ed  with  the  WakrkeU  in  those- fascinating 
books.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  amazingly  clumsy  pieces  of 
fiction  which  he  threw  into  the  narrative,  few  readers  would  have 
doubted  the  autobiographical  nature  of  the  two  books.  Such 
incidents  as  are  here  alluded  to  shed  an  air  of  unreality  over  the 
whole.  It  has  been  said  by  Dr  Knapp  that  Borrow  never 
created  a  character,  and  that  to  one  who  thoroughly  knows  the 
times  and  Borrow's  writings  the  originals  are  easily  recognizable. 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  regards  people  whom  he  knew  at 
Norwich,  and  indeed  generally  as  regards  those  he  knew  before 
the  period  of  his  gipsy  wanderings.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  such  a  character  as  the  man  who  "  touched  "  to 
avert  the  evil  chance  is  in  any  sense  a  portrait  of  an  individual 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  The  character 
has  so  many  of  Borrow's  own  eccentricities  that  it  might  rather 
be  called  a  portrait  of  himself.  There  was  nothing  that  Borrow 
strove  against  with  more  energy  than  the  curious  impulse,  which 
be  seems  to  have  shared  with  Dr  Johnson,  to  touch  the  objects 
along  his  path  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  evil  chance.  He 
never  conquered  the  superstition.  In  walking  through  Richmond 
Park  with  the  present  writer  he  would  step  out  of  his  way 
constantly  to  touch  a  tree,  and  he  was  offended  if  the  friend  he 
was  with  seemed  to  observe  it.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
man  who  taught  himself  Chinese  in  order  to  distract  his  mind 
from  painful  thouf^ts  were  also  Borrow's  own.  (T.  W.- D. ) 

I  BORSIPPA  (Barsip  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions; Borsif  in  the  Talmud;  mod.  Birs  or  Birs-Nimrud),  the 
Greek  name  of  an  ancient  city  about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Babylon  and 
10  m.  from  Hillah,  on  the  Nahr  Hindieh,  or  Hindich  canal, 
formeriy  known  as  "the  Euphrates  of  Borsippa,"  and  even 
during  the  Arabic  period  called  "  the  river  of  Bire."  Borsippa 
was  the  sister  city  of  Babylon,  and  is  often  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tions Babylon  II.,  also  the  "  city  without  equal."  Its  patron  god 
was  Nebo  or  Nabu.  Like  Babylon  Borsippa  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  but  comes  into  importance  first  after 
khammurabi  had  made  Babylon  the  capital  of  the  whole  land, 
somewhere  before  2000  b.c  He  built  or  rebuilt  the  temple  E-Zida 
at  this  place,  dedicating  it,  however,  to  Marduk  (Bel-Mcrodach). 
But  although  Khammurabi  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
honoured  Ncbo  (q.v.),  subsequent  kings  recognized  him  as  the 
deity  of  £-Zida  and  made  him  the  son  of  Marduk  (q.v.).  Each 
new  year  his  image  was  taken  to  visit  his  father,  in  Babylon,  who 
in  his  turn  gave  him  escort  homeward,  and  his  temple  was  second 
inX^alth  and  importance  only  to  E-Saggila,  the  temple  of  Marduk 
in  Babylon.  As  with  Babylon,  so  with  Borsippa,  the  time  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  In 
general  Borsippa  shared  the  fate  of  Babylon,  falling  into  decay 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  finally  in  the  middle  ages  into 
ruins.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  represented  by  two  large 
ruin  mounds.  Of  these  the  north-westerly,  the  lower  of  the  two, 
but  the  larger  in  superfidal  area,  is  called  Ibrahim  Khalll, 
from  a  ziara,  or  shrine,  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  which 
stands  on  its  highest  point.  According  to  Arabic  lore,  based  on 
Jewish  legends,  at  this  spot  Nimrod  sought  to  throw  Abraham 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Excavations  were  first  conducted  here  by  the  French  Expedition 
Sdentifique  en  M6sopotamie  in  185a,  with  small  result.  In  1879 
and  1880  Hormuzd  Rassam  conducted  more  extensive,  although 


unsystematic,  excavations  in  this  mound,  finding  a  considerable 

quantity  of  inscribed  tablets  and  the  like,  now  in  the  BritLkh 

Museum;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  ruin  still  remains 

unexplored.    The  south-westerly  mound,  the  Birs  proper,  is 

probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking  ruin  in  all  IraL    On 

the  top  of  a  hill  over  100  ft.  high  rises  a  pointed  mass  of  vitrified 

brick  split  down  the  centre,  over  40  ft.  high,  about  which  lie  hufc 

masses  of  vitrified  brick,  some  as  much  as  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and 

also  single  enamelled  bricks,  generally  bearing  an  inscription  d 

Nebuchadrezzar,  twisted,  curled  and  broken,  apparently  by 

great  heat.    Jewish  and  Arabic  tradition  makes  this  the  Tomer 

of  Babel,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  light- 

m'ng.    Excavations  conducted  here  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to 

1854  showed  it  to  be  the  stage  tower  <»-  tigguratf  called  the 

"  house  of  the  seven  divisions  of  heaven  and  earth,"  of  E'Zid\, 

the  temple  of  Nebo.    On  a  large  platform  rose  scxtn  soiid 

terraces,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  the  lowest  beiDg 

272  ft.  square  and  26  ft.  high.    Each  of  these  terraces  was  faced 

with  bricks  of  a  different  colour.    The  approach  to  this  siggvrct 

was  toward  the  north-cast,  and  on  this  side  lay  also  the  principal 

rooms  of  the  temple  of  which  this  was  the  tower.    These  rooms 

were  partly  excavated  by  Hormuzd  Rassam  in  iSyg^iSSa    Ih 

its  final  form  this  temple  and  tower  were  the  work  of  Ncbuchad* 

rezzar,  but  from  the  clay  cylinders  fotmd  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlicsoa 

in  two  of  the  comers  of  the  tower  it  appears  that  he  restored  an 

incomplete  ziggurai  of  a  former  king,  "  which  was  loog  since 

fallen  into  decay."    Some  of  the  best  authorities  belicxt  that  it 

was  this  ambitious  but  incomplete  And  ruinous  siggurci.  existing 

before  the  time  of  Nebuchadirezzar,  which  gave  occasion  to  or 

afforded  local  attachment  for  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Tower  of 

Babel. 

Authorities. — H.-  C.  Rawlinson,  Journal  of  tie  Royal  Asiotic 
Society  (i860);  J.  Oppcrt,  Expidilion  scientifique  en  Misopotcm't 
(Paris,  1863);  F.  Dclitzach,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  f  (Leipzig.  1 881) ; 
J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur  (New  York  and  London,  1896);  H.  Kassarr, 
Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod  (London  and  New  York,  i897>: 
M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Boston,  189^}:  see 
also  Babylon,  Babel.  (J.  P.  Pe.) 

BORT,  or  BOAKT,  an  inferior  kind  of  diamond,  unfit  for 
cutting  but  usefid  as  an  abrasive  agent.  The  typical  bort 
occuis  in  small  spherical  masses,  of  greyish  cdour,  rough  or 
drusy  on  the  surface,  and  showing  on  fracture  a  radiate  cr>-st^l;nc 
structure.  These  masses,  known  in  Brazil  as  bolas,  are  oftm 
called  "  shot  bort "  or  "  round  bort."  Much  of  the  bort  consl  u 
of  irregular  aggregates  of  imperfect  crystals.  In  trade,  i^c 
term  bort  is  extended  to  all  small  and  impure  diamonds,  ar.d 
crystalline  fragments  of  diamond,  useless  as  gem-stones.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  output  of  some  of  the  South  African  mines 
consists  of  such  material.  This  bort  is  crushed  in  steel  mortars  to 
form  diamond  powder,  which  is  largely  used  in  lapidaries'  work 

BORY  DB  SAINT-VINCENT,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  GEORGE 
MARIE  (1780-1846),  French  naturalist,  was  born  at  Agen  in 
X  780.  He  was  sent  as  naturalist  with  Captain  Nicholas  Baudin'^ 
expedition  to  Australia  in  1798,  but  left  the  vessel  at  Mauritius, 
and  spent  two  years  in  exploring  Reunion  and  other  islands. 
Joining  the  army  on  his  return,  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Ulm  and  Austcrlitz,  and  in  x8o8  went  to  Spain  with  MarshJ 
Soult  His  attachment  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  and  dislike 
to  the  Bourbons  were  shown  in  various  ways  during  1815.  and 
his  name  was  consequently  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed; 
but  after  wandering  in  disguise  frpm  place  to  place  he  was 
allowed  quietly  to  return  to  Paris  in  182a  In  1829  he  ita^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  in 
1839  he  had  charge  of  the  exj^dration  of  Algeria.  He  died  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1846.  He  was  editor  of  the  Didiomairr 
classique  d'histoire  naturdle,  and  among  his  separate  productions 
were: — Essais  sur  les  ties  Fortunies  (1802);  Voyage  dans  Us 
lies  d'Afrique  (1803);  Voyage  souterrain,  on  description  da 
plateau  de  Saint-Pierre  de  Maestricid  et  de  ses  vasies  cryptes  ( 1S21 ) ; 
L* Homme,  essai  zoologique  sur  le  genre  kumatH  (1827);  RisuuU 
de  la  giographie  de  la  Ptninsule  (1838). 

BORZHOM,  a  watering-place  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in 
the  government  of  Tiflis,  and  93  m.  by  rail  W.  of  the  dtycT 
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Tif&s.  Fop,  (1897)  5800.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  a75o  ft 
in  the  Borsbom  goige,  a  oanow  rift  in  the  Little  Caucasus 
Bonatains,  and  oa  the  Kara.  Its  wann  climate,  its  two  hot 
ipiugs  (7i|*--82*  Fahr.)and  its  beautiful  parks  make  it  a  favourite 
suaimer  resort,  and  give  it  its  popular  name  of  "  the  pearl  of 
Cxwasas."  The  bottled  mineral  waters  are  very  extensively 
exported. 

BOS,  LAMBERT  (1670-1717),  Dutch  scholar  and  critlci  was 
ban  at  W<»ktun  in  Friesland,  where  his  father  was  headrnaater 
ofthesdiool.  Hewenttotheuniverutyof  Franeker  (suppressed 
by  Napdeon  in  18x1),  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
dot  in  1704;  after  an  uneventful  life  he  died  at  Franeker  in 
1717.  His  most  famous  work.  Ellipses  Graecae  (170a),  was 
truslated  into  English  by  John  Seager  (rSjo);  and  his  AnH- 
qtiiata  Graecae  (z  7 14)  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also 
pcb&hed  VOms  Testamentum,  Ez  Versione  Izz.  Interpretum 
^1709);  notes  on  Thomas  Magister  (1698);  ExercitaHones 
FkiUttpcae  (1700);  AHtmadtersiones  ad  Seriptores  qtusdam 
Cruua  (1715);  and  two  small  treatises  on  Accents  and  Greek 
Syntax. 

BOSA,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia, 
ia  the  province  of  Cagliari,  30  m.  W.  of  Macomer  by  raiL  Pop. 
hqoi)  6846.  The  height  above  the  town  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
ol  the  Malaspina  family.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  the  isth 
ccatory,  restored  in  the  xsth,  and  rebuilt  in  1806,  is  fine.  There 
i?e  some  tanneries,  and  the  fishing  industry  is  important,  but 
the  coral  production  of  Sidly  has  entirely  destroyed  that  of  Bosa 
sact  1887.  The  district  produces  oil  and  wine.  The  present 
tovs  of  Bosa  was  founded  in  zzia  by  the  Malaspina,  x|  m.  from 
the  ate  of  the  ancient  town  (Bosa  or  Calmedia),  where  a  well- 
preserved  chnrdi  still  exists.  The  old  town  is  of  Roman  origin, 
bat  is  only  mentioned  by  PUny  and  Ptolemy,  and  as  a  station  on 
the  ooast-road  in  the  Itineraries  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lot,  x.  7939  seq.). 
Ooe  of  the  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  old  cathedral  records 
the  erection  of  four  stiver  statues,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  his  wife 
Fittstina  and  their  two  sons. 

BOSBOOM-TOUSSAINT.  ANNA  LOUISA  QBERTRUIDA 
(1S12-X886),  Dutch  novelist,  was  bom  at  Alkmaar  in  north 
Holland  on  the  z6th  of  September  x8z3.  Her  father,  named 
ToQssaint,  a  local  chemist  of  Huguenot  descent,  gave  her  a  fair 
education,  and  at  an  early  period  pf  her  career  she  developed  a 
tute  for  historical  research,  fostered,  perhaps,  by  a  forced 
indoor  fife,  the  result  of  weak  health.  In  185Z  she  married  the 
Dutch  painter,  Johannes  Bosboom  (1817-1891),  and  thereafter 
was  known  aa  Mrs  Bosboom-Toussaint  Her  first  romance, 
Alwtcgro,  appeared  in  Z837,  followed  by  the  Graajvan  Devonshire 
{Tke  Eari  cf  Deeonskire)  in  Z838;  the  Engelscken  U  Rome  {The 
Emffixk  «l  Rome)  in  Z840,  and  Het  Huts  Lauernesse  ( Tke  House 
cfLamemesse)  ini84i,  an  episode  of  the  Reformation,  translated 
mio  many  European  languages.  These  stories,  mainly  founded 
Bpon  some  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  Dutch  history, 
betiayed  a  zcinarkable  grasp  of  facts  and  situations,  combineid 
vith  an  undoabted  mastery  over  her  mother  tongue,  though  her 
style  is  sotnetimes  involved,  and  not  always  faidtless.  Ten 
years  (Z840-1850)  were  mainly  devoted  to  further  studies,  the 
result  of  nhich.  was  revealed  in  18SX-Z854,  when  her  Leycester 
»  Seieriand  (3  vols.),  Vrouwen  van  het  Leycesiersche  Tydperk 
{Women  of  Leicester's  Epoch,  3  vols.) ,  and  Gideon  Florenst  (3  vols.) 
appeared,  a  series  dealing  with  Robert  Dudley's  adventures 
in  the  Low  Countries.  After  Z870  Mrs  Bosboom-Toussaint 
abandoned  historical  romance  for  the  modern  society  novel, 
hnx  her  Deifiscke  Wonderdokler  {The  Necromancer  of  Delft,  187X, 
i  vols.)  and  Majoor  Prans  (1875, 3  vols.)  did  not  command  the 
anas  of  her  earlier  works.  Major  Prank  has  been  translated 
iato  Ea^ish  (Z885).  She  died  at  the  Hague  on  the  13th  of 
April  z886.  Her  novels  have  been  published  there  in  a  collected 
tdktkm  (18S5-Z888, 2$  vols.). 

BOK,  UnnS  AUOUSnN  OUILLAUMB  (1759-1828),  French 
aatorafist,  wns  bom  at  Paris  on  ttw  29th  of  January  1759.  He 
«as  educated  at  the  college  of  Dijon,  where  he  showed  a  taste  for 
botany,  and  he  followed  up  his  studies  in  Paris  at  the  Jardin  des 
Pbates,  wfacR  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme  M.  J.  P. 


Roland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a  government 
appointment,  and  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  chief  officiab  in  the 
postal  department  Under  the  ministry  of  J.  M.  Roland  in  1 792 
he  also  held  the  post  of  superintendent  of  prisons,  but  the  violent 
outbreaks  of  Z793  drove  him  from  office,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  fli^t.  For  some  months  he  lay  concealed  at 
Sainte-Rad^nde,  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  barely  subsist- 
ing on  roots  and  vegetables.  He  was  enabled  to  return  to  Paris 
on  (he  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  tmder  the  title  Appel  d  I'impartiale 
postlrUi  par  la  citoyenne  Roland  published  a  manuscript  Mme 
Roland  had  entrusted  to  him  before  her  execution.  Soon 
afterwards  he  set  out  for  America,  resolving  to  explore  the 
natural  riches  of  that  country.  The  immense  materials  he 
gathered  were  never  published  in  a  complete  form,  but  much 
went  to  enrich  the  works  of  B.  G.  E.  deLac6pide,  P.  A.  Latreille 
and  others.  After  his  return,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  old  office.  Of  this  he  was 
again  deprived  by  the  coup  d'ttat  of  Z799,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
in  great  destitution;  but  by  his  copious  contributions  to  scientific 
literattire  he  contrived  to  support  himself  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  solid  reputation.  He  was  engaged  on  the  new  Diction- 
naire  d'histoire  natureUe,  and  on  the  Encyclopidie  mithodique,  he 
edited  the  Dictionnaire  raisonnt  et  universet  d'agriculture,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Annates  de  Vagriculture  franqaise.  He 
was  made  inspector  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  and  of  the  public 
nurseries  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  an  elaborate  work  on  the  vine, 
for  which  he  had  amassed  an  immense  quantity  of  materials, 
but  his  death  at  Paris  on  the  zoth  of  July  Z828  prevented  its 
completion. 

BOSCAN  ALMOOAVER,  JUAN  (i490?-zS42),  Spanish  poet, 
was  bom  about  the  close  of  the  z  5th  century.  He  was  a  Catalan 
of  patrician  birth,  and,  after  some  years  of  military  service, 
became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Alva.  His  poems  were  published  in 
z  543  at  Barcelona  by  his  widow.  They  are  divided  into  sections 
which  mark  the  stages  of  Bosc&n's  poetical  evolution.  The  first 
book  contains  poems  in  the  old  Castilian  metres,  written  in  his 
youth,  before  ZS26,  in  which  year  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  Andrea  Navagiero,  who  urged  him  to  adopt 
Italian  measures,  and  this  advice  gave  a  new  turn  to  Bosc&n's 
activity.  The  remaining  books  contain  a  ntimber  of  pieces  in  the 
Italian  manner,  the  longest  of  these  being  Hero  y  Leander,  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  based  on  Musaeus.  Boscin's  best  effort,  the 
Octava  Rima,  is  a  skilful  imitation  of  Petrarch  and  Bembo. 
Bosc&n  also  published  in  ZS34  an  admirable  translation  of 
Castiglione's  //  Cortegiano.  Italian  measures  had  been  introduced 
into  Spaziish  literature  by  Santillana  and  Villalpando;  it  is 
Bosc&n's  distinction  to  have  naturalized  these  forms  definitively, 
and  to  have  founded  a  poetic  school. 

The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  bsued  at  Madrid  in  1875  by 
W.  J.  Knapp;  for  his  indebtedness  to  earlier  writers,  see  Francesco 
Flamlni,  Studi  di  storia  literaria  italiana  e  straniera  (Livomo,  1895). 

BOSCASTLB,  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place  in  the 
Launceston  parliamentary  division  of  Comwall,  England,  5  m. 
N.  of  Camelford  station  on  the  London  8c  South- Westem  railway. 
Pop.  (civil  parish  of  Forrabury,  Z90Z)  329.  The  village  rises 
steeply  above  a  very  narrow  cove  on  the  north  coast,  sheltered, 
but  difficult  of  access,  vesseb  having  to  be  warped  into  it  by 
means  of  hawsers.  A  mound  on  a  hill  above  the  harbour  marks 
the  site  of  a  Norman  castle.  The  parish  church  of  St  Symphorian, 
Forrabury,  also  stands  high,  overlooking  the  Athmtic  from 
Willapark  Point.  The  tower  is  without  bells,  and  the  tradition 
that  a  ship  bearing  a  peal  hither  was  wrecked  within  sight  of  the 
harbour,  and  that  the  lost  bells  may  still  be  heard  to  toll  beneath 
the  waves,  has  been  made  famous  by  a  ballad  of  the  Cornish 
poet  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  vicar  of  Moorwinstow.  The  coast 
scenery  near  Boscastle  is  severely  beautiful,  with  abrapt  cliffs 
fully  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  broken  only  by  a  few  picturesque 
inlets  such  as  Crackington  Cove  and  Pentargan  Cove.  Inland 
are  bare  moors,  diversified  by  narrow  dales.  • 

BOSCAWEN,  EDWARD  (17ZZ-Z76Z),  British  admiral,  was 
bom  on  the  Z9th  of  August  Z711.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Hugh, 
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I  St  Visoovnt  Falmouth.  He  early  entered  the  navy,  and  in  1739 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  At  the  siege 
of  Cartagena,  in  March  1741,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  seamen,  he 
took  a  battery  of  fifteen  24-pounders,  while  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
another  fort.  On  his  return  to  England  in  the  following  year  he 
married,  and  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Truro.  In  1744 
he  captured  the  French  frigate  "  M(d£e,"  commanded  by  M.  de 
Hocquart,  the  first  ship  taken  in  the  war.  In  May  1747  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  engagement  off  Cape  Finistcrre,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  with  a  musket-ball.  Hocquart 
again  became  his  prisoner,  and  the  French  ships,  ten  in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  was  made  rear-admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to  the  East  Indies.  On 
the  39th  of  July  1748  he  arrived  off  Fort  St  David's,  and  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry;  but  the  sickness  of  his  men  and 
the  approach  of  the  monsoons  led  to  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  news  of  the  peace,  and  Madras  was 
delivered  i^)  to  him  by  the  French.  In  April  1750  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  was  the  next  year  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  chosen  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House. 
In  February  1755  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral,  and  in  April  he 
intercepted  the  French  squadron  bound  to  North  America,  and 
took  the  "  Aldde  '*  and'  Lys  '*of  sixty-four  guns  each.  Hoc- 
quart  became  his  prisoner  for  tlie  third  time,  and  Boscawen 
returned  to  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  1500  prisoners.  For 
this  exploit,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  In  1758  he 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Amherst,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton — services  for  which  he  again  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1759,  being  appointed  to 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  pursued  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  M.  de  U  Gue,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  in 
Lagos  Bay  took  three  large  ships  and  burnt  two,  returning  to 
Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  2000  prisoners.  The  victory 
defeated  the  proposed  concentration  of  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest  to  cover  an  invasion  of  England.  In  December  1760  he 
was  appointed  general  of  the  marines,  with  a  salary  of  £3000  per 
anntmi,  and  was  also  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He 
died  at  his  seat  near  Guildford  on  the  xoth  of  January  1761. 

BOSCH  (or  Bos),  JEROM  (c.  1460-1518),  die  name  generally 
given,  from  his  birthplace  Hertogenbosch,  to  Hieronymus  van 
Aeken,  tlie  Dutch  painter.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Albert 
Ouwater,  and  may  be  called  the  Breughel  of  the  x  5th  century, 
for  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  bizarre  types,  didbUrUs, 
and  scenes  of  the  kind  generally  associated  with  Breughel,  whose 
art  is  to  a  great  extent  based  on  Bosch's.  He  was  a  satirist  much 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most  original  and  ingenious 
artists  of  the  zsth  century.  He  exercised  great  influence  on 
Lucas  Cranach,  who  frequently  copied  his  paintings.  His  works 
were  much  admired  in  Spain,  especially  by  Philip  IL,  at  whose 
coturt  Bosch  painted  for  some  time.  One  of  his  cUef  works  is  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  at  the  Berlin  gallery,  which  also  owns  a 
little  "  St  Jerome  in  the  Desert."  "  The  Fall  of  the  Rebellious 
Angels  "  and  the  "  St  Anthony  "  triptych  are  in  the  Brussels 
museum,  and  two  important  triptychs  are  at  the  Munich  gallery. 
The  Lippmann  collection  in  Berlin  contains  an  important 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  the  Antwerp  museum  a  "  Passion," 
and  a  practically  unknown  painting  from  his  brush  is  at  the 
Naples  museum. 

BOSCOVICH,  ROGER  JOSEPH  (i7xi?-i787)>  Italian  mathe- 
matidaa  and  natural  philosopher,  one  of  the  earliest  of  foreign 
satanis  to  adopt  Newton's  gravitation  theory,  was  bom  at 
Ragusa  in  Dalinatia  on  the  x8th  of  May  17ZX,  according  to  the 
usual  aax>unt,  but  ten  years  earlier  according  to  Lalande  i£loge, 
1792).  In  his  fifteenth  year,  after  passing  through  the  usual 
elementary  studies,  he  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus.  On  com- 
pleting his  noviciate,  which  was  spent  at  Rome,  he  studied 
mathematics  and  physics  at  the  Collegium  Romanum;  and  so 
brilliant  was  his  progress  in  these  sciences  that  in  X740  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college.  For  this 
post- he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  acquaintance  with  recent 


advances  in  science,  and  by  his  skill  in  a  classical  severity  of 
demonstration,  acquired  by  a  thorotigh  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Greek  geometricians.  Several  years  before  this  appointment  be 
had  made  himself  a  xuune  by  an  elegant  solution  of  the  problem 
to  find  the  sun's  equator  and  determine  the  period  of  itsrot&tioa 
by  observation  of  the  ^>ots  on  its  stuface.  Notwithstanding 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  professorship  he  found  time  for  investi- 
gation in  all  the  fields  of  physical  sdenoe;  and  he  published  a 
very  large  number  of  dissertations,  some  of  them  of  oonsidenble 
length,  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Among  these  subjects 
were  the  transit  of  Mercury,  the  Aurora  Borea^  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  inequalities  in 
terrestrial  gravitation,  the  apph'cation  of  mathematics  to  the 
theory  of  the  telescope,  the  limits  of  certainty  in  astronomical 
observations,  the  solid  of  greatest  attraction,  the  cydoid,  the 
logistic  curve,  the  theory  of  comets,  the  tides,  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, the  double  refraction  micrometer,  various  probksns  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  &c  In  1742  he  was  consulted,  with 
other  men  of  science,  by  the  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  stability  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
Rome,  in  which  a  crack  had  been  discovered.  His  suggestion  was 
adopted.  Shortly  after  he  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  Portuguese 
expedition  for  the  survey  of  Brazil,  and  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian;  but  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of 
the  pope  that  he  would  remain  in  Italy  and  undertake  a  similar 
task  there.  Accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Maire, 
an  English  Jesuit,  he  measured  an  arc  of  two  degrees  between 
Rome  and  Rimini.  The  (^>erations' were  begun  towards  the 
close  of  X750,  and  were  completed  in  about  two  years.  Aa 
account  of  them  was  published  in,  1755,  entitled  De  Litterarvi 
expeditione  ^  poniifieam  ditianem  ad  dimdiendos  dmoi  mtridiani 
gradus  a  PP.  if  aire  et  Boscamch.  The  value  of  this  work  was 
increased  by  a  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
A  French  translation  appeared  in  1770.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  republic  of 
Lucca  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  a  lake,  Boscovich  was  sent, 
in  X  7  57,  as  agent  of  Lucca  to  Viexma,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  matter.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  at  Vienna  his  famous  work,  Tkeeria  fkUcsopkiae 
nattiralis  redacta  ad  umcam  legem  virium  in  nahtra  exisUntium, 
containing  his  atomic  theory  (see  Molecule)  .  Another  occasioQ 
for  the  excrdse  of  his  diplomatic  ability  soon  after  presented 
itself.  A  suspicion  having  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  British 
govenmient  that  ships  of  war  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  port  of 
Ragusa  for  the  service  of  France,  and  that  the  neutrality  of 
Ragusa  had  thus  been  violated,  Boscovich  was  selected  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  London  (1760),  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  native  [dace  and  satisfy  the  govenmwnt.  This 
mission  he  discharged  successfully,  with  credit  to  himself  aiid 
satisfaction  to  his  ojuntrymen.  During  his  stay  in  EngUzkd  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  t^  Royal  Society.  He  soon  after  peii 
this  sodety  the  compliment  of  dedicating  to  it  his  Latin  poem, 
entitled  De  Si4is  et  Lutuu  Defectibus  (London,  1764).  This 
prolix  composition,  one  of  a  class  which  at  that  time  was  much  is 
vogue — metrical  epitomes  of  the  facts  of  sdenoe—contains  in 
about  five  thousand  lines,  illustrated  by  volumiiMus  notes,  a 
compendium  of  astronomy.  It  was  for  the  most  part  written 
on  horseback,  during  the  author's  rides  in  the  country  while 
engaged  in  his  meridian  measurements.  The  book  is  character- 
ized by  G.  B.  J.  Delambre  as  "  uninstructive  to  an  astroaomcf 
and  tmintelligible  to  any  one  else." 

On  leaving  England  Boscovich  travelled  in  Turkey,  but  iB- 
health  compelled  him  soon  to  return  to  Italy.  In  1764  he  w^ 
called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  PaviA. 
and  this  post  he  held,  together  with  the  directorship  of  tb« 
observatory  of  Brera,  for  six  years.  He  was  invited  by  the 
Ro3ral  Sodety  of  London  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  California 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769;  but  this  was  prevmteii 
by  the  recent  decree  of  the  Spanish  government  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  its  dominions.  The  vanity,  c|^tism  *o i 
petulance  of  Boscovich  provoked  his  rivals  and  made  him  maov 
enemies,  so  that  in  hope  of  peace  he  was  driven  to  frequec: 
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Aboat  1770  he  removed  to  MQan.  where  he 
continued  to  tcadi  snd  to  hold  the  directorship  of  the  observatory 
of  Broa;  but  beiog  deprived  of  his  post  by  the  intrigues  of  Mi 
asndates  he  was  about  to  retire  to  his  native  place,  when  the 
aevs  readied  1dm  (1773)  of  the  suppression  of  his  order  in  Italy. 
Uncotainty  as  to  Us  future  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  king  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  was  naturalized 
zad  nas  appointed  director  of  optics  for  the  marinei  an  office 
instituted  for  him,  with  a  pension  of  8000  livrea.  He  remained 
there  ten  years,  but  his  position  became  irksome,  and  at  length 
istdaable.  He  continued,  however,  to  devote  himself  diligently 
to  the  pursuits  of  sdence,  and  published  many  remarkable 
Demoirs.  Among  them  were  an  elegant  solution  of  the  problem 
to  determine  the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  three  observations,  and 
Bttnxus  <m  the  micrometer  and  achromatic  telescopes.  In 
1783  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  spent  two  years  at  Bassano, 
vbere  he  occupied  himself  with  the  publication  of  his  Opera 
fertauntia  ad  a^icam  el  oslranomiaMj  6rc.,  which  appeared  in 
1785  in  five  vtcdumes  quarto.  After  a  visit  of  some  months  to 
the  coavent  of  Vallombrosa,  he  went  to  Milan  and  resumed  his 
fitetaxy  labours.  But  his  health  was  failing,  his  reputation 
«as  on  the  wane,  his  works  did  not  sell,  and  he  graduidly  sank 
a  prey  to  illness  and  disappointment  He  fell  into  melancholy, 
imbedlity,  and  at  last  madness,  with  ludd  intervals,  and  died 
at  Milan  on  the  1 5th  (13th)  of  February  z  787.  In  addition  to  the 
vorks  already  mentioned  Boscovich  published  EUmenia  universae 
mstkeseos  (1754),  the  substance  of  the  course  of  study  prepared 
ier  his  pf^ils;  and  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  entitled  Ciornale 
di  n  pia^a  da  Consianiinopoli  in  Pdonia,  of  which  several 
editions  and  a  French  translation  appeared.  His  latest  labour 
was  the  editing  of  the  Latin  poems  of  his  friend  Benedict  Stay 
on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  with  scientific  annotations  and 
scppiements.  '  (W.  L.  R.  C.) 

BOtaiA.AKD  HERZEGOVIHA,  or  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
two  provinces  formerly  included  in  European  Turkey,  which 
Gow,  together  with  Dafmatia,  form  the  southernmost  territories 
of  the  Aostro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  name  Henegovina  is 
Uso  written  Herttegovinaf  Hertsegonna  or,  in  Croatian,  Herce- 
imna.  In  shape  roughly  resembling  an  equilateral  triangle, 
viih  base  uppermost,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  cover  an  area  of 
29.696  sq.  m.,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They 
are  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Croatia-Slavonia;  W.  and  S.W.  by 
Dalmatia;  S.E.  by  Montenegro  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar; 
aad  N  J£.  by  Sexvia.  Opposite  to  the  promontory  of  Sabbioncello, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  the  frontier  of 
HoaegDvina  comes  dowp  to  the  Adriatic;  but  these  two  strips 
of  coast  do  not  contain  any  good  harbour,  and  extend  only  for  a 
total  ^jgtanrP'  of  14!  m.    Bosnia  is  altogether  an  inland  territory. 

z.  Physical  Fea/arej.— Along  the  Dalmatian  border,  and 
through  the  centre  of  Bosnia,  runs  the  backbone  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  attain  their  greatest  altitudes  (6000-7500  ft.)  near 
Tcavnik,  Serajevo  and  Mostar.  There  are  numerous  high  valleys 
shst  in  among  the  mountains  of  this  range;  the  most  noteworthy 
beicg  the  plain  of  Livno,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  Dalmatian 
bordtr,  at  a  height  of  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  zone  of  highlands 
thiDtt^MMit  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  reaches  a  mean  altitude  of 
1590  ft.,  while  summits  of  more  than  4000  ft  occur  frequently. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  extends  a  region  of 
ccMxmtaiB,  moor  and  forest,  with  deeply  sunk  alluvial  basins, 
«hich  finally  expand  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Posavina,  or  Vale 
cf  the  Save,  forming  the  southernmost  fringe  of  the  Hungarian 
Aifold.  Bosnia  belongs  wholly  to  the  watershed  of  the  Save, 
ar4  its  riven  to  the  Danubian  system,  no  large  stream  finding 
a  my  to  the  Adriatic  The  Save  flows  eastward  along  the 
scrthem  frontier  for  337  m.  It  is  joined  by  four  main  tributaries, 
the  Drina,  Bosna,  Vrbas  and  Una.  The  Drina  is  formed  on  the 
M<xitenesrin  frontier  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Tara  and 
PHa;  curving  north-eastwards  past  ViSegrad,  it  marches  for 
132  m.  with  Servian  territory,  and  falls  into  the  Save  at  kacha, 
after  a  total  course  of  155  m.  The  Bosna  issues  from  many 
^Mtiflgi  near  Serajevo,  and  winds  for  107  m.  northward,  through 
tsoccenoD  of  fertile  glens,  reaching  the  Save  i  m.  west  of  Samac 


Farther  west,  the  Vrbas  cuts  a  channel  through  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
and,  after  passing  Jajce  and  Banjaluka,  meets  the  Save  94  m. 
from  its  own  headwaters.  The  Una  rises  on  the  Croatian 
border,  and,  after  skirting  the  Pljelevica  Planinaj  in  Croatia, 
turns  sharply  to  the  north-east;  serving  as  a  frontier  stream 
for  37  m.  before  entering  the  Save  at  Jasenovac.  Its  length  is 
98  m.  At  Novi  it  is  joined  by  the  Sana,  a  considerable  affluent. 

Herzegovina,  which  lies  south  of  Bosnia,  in  a  parallelogram 
defined  by  Montenegro,  Dalmatia,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  an 
irregular  line  drawn  from  a  point  asm.  west-north-west  of  Mostar 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  Narenta,  di£Fers  in  many  respects  from 
the  larger  territory.  Its  mountains,  which  belong  to  the  Adriatic 
watershed,  and  form  a  continuation  of  the  Montenegrin  highlands, 
are  less  rounded  and  more  dolomitic  in  character.  They  descend 
in  parallel  ridges  of  grey  Karst  Umestone,  south-westwards  to 
the  sea;  their  last  sunmuts  reappear  in  the  multitude  of  rocky 
.islands  along  the  Dalmatian  littoral.  As  in  the  peaks  of  Orjen, 
Orobac,  Samotica  and  Veliki  Kap,  their  height  often  exceeds 
6000  ft  West  of  the  Narenta,  their  flanks  are  in  places  covered 
with- forests  of  beech  and  pine,  but  north-east  of  that  river  they 
present  for  the  most  part  a  scene  of  barren  desolation.  Their 
monotony  is  varied  only  by  the  fruitful  river-^valleys  and  poljeSf 
or  upland  hollows,  where  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  are 
grouped;  the  districts  or  cantons  thus  formed  are  walled  round 
by  a  natural  rampart  of  limestone.  These  poljes  may  be  described 
as  oases  in  what  is  otherwise  a  desert  expanse  of  mountains. 
The  surface  of  some,  as  notably  the  Mostarsko  Blato,  lying  west 
of  Mostar,  is  marshy,  and  in  spring  forms  a  lake;  others  are 
watered  by  streams  which  disappear  in  swallow-holcs  of  the 
rock,  and  make  their  way  by  underground  channels  either  to 
the  sea  or  the  Narenta.  The'most  conspicuous  example  of  these 
is  the  Trebinjfica,  which  disappears  in  two  swallow-boles  in 
Popovopolye,  and  after  making  its  way  by  a  subterranean 
passage  throuj^  a  range  of  mountains,  wcUs  up  in  the  mighty 
source  of-  OmbU  near  Ragusa,  and  hurries  in  undiminished 
voltime  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Narenta,  or  Neretva,  is  the  one 
large  river  of  Herzegovina  which  flows  above  groimd  throughout 
its  length.  Rising  on  the  Montenegrin  border,  under  the  Lebrsnik 
mountains,  it  flows  north-westwarda  at  the  foot  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps;  and,  near  Konjica,  sweeps  roimd  suddenly  to  the  south, 
and  faUs  into  the  Adriatic  near  Metkovi£,  after  traversing  1 25  m. 
North  of  Mostar,  it  cleaves  a  passage  through  the  celebrated 
Narenta  defile,  a  narrow  gorge,  12  m.  long,  overshadowed 
by  mountains  which  rise  on  either  side  and  culminate  in 
LupogUv  (6796  ft)  on  the  east,  and  Cvrstnica  (7205  ft.)  on 
the  west 

s.  Geology  and  Minerals. — Geologically,  the  highlands  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  to  be  regarded,  in  both  their 
orographic  and  tectonic  character,  as  a  continuation  of  the 
South  Alpine  calcareous  belt.  Along  the  west  frontier  there 
appear  broad  and  strongly  marked  zones  of  Cretaceous  limestone, 
alternating  with  Jurassic  and  Triassic,  joined  by  a  strip  of 
Palaeozoic  formations  running  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
Bosnia.  Next,  proceeding  from  this  region  in  an  easterly 
direction,  are  the  Neogene  freshwater  formations,  filling  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  north-east  of  Bosnia,  as  also  a  zone  of 
flysch  intermingled  with  several  strips  of  eruptive  rock.  In  the 
south-east  of  Bosnia  the  predominant  formations  are  Triassic 
and  Palaeozoic  strata  with  red  sandstone  ^nd  quartzite.  Along 
the  whole  northern  rim  of  Bosnia,  as  also  in  the  fluvial  and  Karst 
valley  (poljes),  are  fotmd  diluvial  s^nd  alluvial  formations, 
interrupted  at  one  place  by  an  isolated  granite  layer.  Bosnia  is 
rich  in  minerals,  including  coal,  iron,  copper,  chrome,  manganese, 
dnnabar,  zinc  and  mercury,  besides  marble  and  much  excellent 
building  stone.  Among  the  mountains,  gold  and  silver  were 
worked  by  die  Romans,  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
Ragusans.  After  x88i  the  Mining  Company  of  Bosnia  began  to 
develop  the  coal  and  iron  fields;  and  from  1886  its  operations 
were  continued  by  the  government.  Valuable  salt  is  obtained 
from  the  pits  at  Dolnja  Tuzla,  and  the  southern  part  of  Herze- 
govina yields  asphalt  and  lignite.  Mineral  springs  also  abound, 
and  those  Of  Uidie,  near  Serajevo,  have  been  utilized  since  the 
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days  of  the  Romans;  but  the  majority  remained  uneiploited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

3.  OimaU. — ^In  climate  Bosnia  differs  considerably  from 
Herzegovina.  In  both  alike  the  scirouo^  bringing  rain  from  the 
south-west,  is  a  prevalent  wind,  as  well  as  the  bora,  the  fearful 
north-north-easter  of  Illyria,  which,  sweeping  down  the  lateral 
valleys  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  overwhelms  everything  in  its  path. 
The  snow-fall  is  slight,  and,  except  on  a  few  of  the  loftier  peaks, 
the  snow  soon  melts.  In  Bosnia  the  weather  resembles  that  of 
the  south  Austrian  hx£^nds,  generally  mild,  though  apt  to  be 
bitterly  cold  in  winter.  In  Serajevo  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  50°  Fahr.  Herzegovina  Im  more  afl^ty  to  the  Dalmatian 
mountains,  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  when  the  mercury  often 
rises  beyond  no**  Fahr.  The  winter  rains  of  the  Karst  region 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  sub-tropical  climatic  zone. 

4.  Fauna. — ^In  1893  the  bones  of  a  cave-bear  {Ursus  spdaeus) 
were  taken  from  a  cavern  of  the  BjelaSnica  range,  in  Herze- 
govina, a  discovery  without  parallel  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Of  existing  species  the  bear,  wild-boar,  badger,  roe-deer  and 
chamois  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  remotest  wilds  of 
motmtain  and  forest.  Hares  are  imcommon,  and  the  last  red- 
deer  was  shot  in  18x4;  but  wolves,  otters  and  squirrels  abound. 
Snipe,  woodcock,  ducks  and  rails,  in  vast  flocks,  haunt  the  banks 
of  the  Drina  and  Save;  while  the  crane,  pelican,  wild-swan  and 
wild-goose  are  fairly  plentiful.  The  lasunergeier  (Gypaitus 
barbaius)  had  almost  become  extinct  in  1900;  but  several 
varieties  of  eagle  and  falcon  are  left.  Falconry  was  long  a 
pastime  of  the  Moslem  landlords.  The  destruction  of  game, 
recklessly  carried  out  under  Turkish  rule,  is  prevented  by  the 
bws  of  x88o,  1883  and  1893,  which  enforced  a  close  time,  and 
rendered  shooting-licences  necessary.  The  list  of  reptiles  in- 
cludes the  venomous  Vipera  ammodytes  and  Pelias  bcrus,  while 
scorpions  and  lizards  infest  the  stony  wastes  of  the  Karst.  In 
the  museum  at  Serajevo  there  is  a  large  entomological  collec- 
tion, including  the  remarkable  Pogonus  anopkthaltnui,  from  the 
underground  Karst  caves.  The  caves  are  rich  in  curious  kinds 
of  fish,  Paraphoxinus  Ctthaidiiy  which  is  unknown  elsewhere, 
Ckondrostoma  phoximus^  PhoxineUus  aUpidatus  and  others, 
which  are  caught  and  eaten  by  the  peasantry.  In  Herzegovina, 
although  many  of  the  high  mountain  tarns  are  unproductive, 
the  eel-fisheries  of  the  Narenta  are  of  considerable  value.  Leech- 
gathering  is  a  characteristic  Bosnian  industry.  The  streams  of 
both  territories  yield  excellent  trout  and  crayfish;  sabnon, 
sturgeon  and  sterlet,  from  the  Danube,  are  netted  in  the  Save. 

5.  Flora. — Serajevo  museum  has  a  collection  of  the  Bosnian 
flora,  representing  over  3000  species;  among  them,  the  rare 

Veronica  criniia,  Pinus  leucodermis,  Picea  omorica  and 
Daphne  Blagayana.  About  50%  of  the  occupied 
territory  is  clothed  with  forest.  "  Bosnia  begins  with  the  forest," 
says  a  native  proverb,  "  Herzegovina  with  the  rock  ";  and  this 
account  is,  broadly  speaking,  accurate,  although  the  Bosnian  Karst 
is  as  bare  as  that  of  Herzegovina.  Below  the  moimtain  crests, 
where  only  the  hardiest  lichens  and  mosses  can  survive,  comes 
a  belt  of  large  timber,  including  many  giant  trees,  30o  ft.  high, 
and  20-  ft  in  girth  at  the  level  of  a  man's  shoulder.  Dense 
brushwood  prevails  on  the  foothills.  There  are  three  main 
zones  of  woodland.  Up  to  2500  ft.  among  the  ranges  of  northern 
Bosnia,  the  sunnier  slopes  are  overgrown  by  oaks,  the  shadier  by 
beeches.  Farther  south,  in  central  Bosnia,  the  oak  rarely 
mounts  beyond  the  foothills,  being  superseded  by  the  beech,  elm, 
ash,  fir  and  pine,  up  to  5000  ft.  The  third  zone  is  characterized 
by  the  predominance,  up  to  6000  ft.,  of  the  fir,  pine  and  other 
conifers.  In  all  three  zones  occur  the  chestnut,  aspen,  willow 
(especially  Salix  laurea),  hornbeam,  birch,  alder,  juniper  and 
yew,  while  the  mountain  ash,  hazel,  wild  plum,  wild  pear  and 
other  wild  fruit  trees  are  found  at  rarer  intervals.  Until  1878 
the  forests  were  almost  neglected;  aftenvards,  the  government 
was  forced  to  levy  a  graduated  tax  on  goals,  owing  to  the  damage 
they  inflicted  upon  young  trees,  and  to  curtail  the  popular  rights 
of  cutting  timber  and  fir- wood  and  of  pasturage.  These  measures 
were  largely  successful,  but  in  1902  the  export  of  oak  staves  was 
diaooBtinued  owing  to  a  shortage  of  supply. 


6.  Agriculture. — ^In  1895,  according  to  the  agricultural  survey, 
the  surface  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  laid  out  as  foUows:— 

Acres. 
Ploufffa-land      ......  2,355,499 

Garden-ground.       .-      •      ».      «      103.040 
Meadow    .......     739,200 

Vineyards *'>|f98 

Pasture 1.875.840 

Forest       ...       .       .       .       .  5.670.619 

.Unproductive  .....     2x0,998 

Apart  from  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Karst,  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  the  growing  of  cereals,  espcdaUy  Indian  com;  olives,  vins. 
mulberries,  figs,  pomegranates,  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  r;ce 
and  tobacco  flourish  in  Herzegovina  and  the  more  sheltered 
portions  of  Bosnia.  Near  Doboj,  on  the  Bosna,  there  is  a  sUte 
sugar-refinery,  for  which  beetroot  is  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Pyretkrum  cinerariaefolium  is  exported  for  the  manufacture  cf 
insect-powder,  and  sunflowers  are  cultivated  for  the  oil  contained 
in  their  seeds.  The  plum-orchards  of  the  Posavina  funush 
prunes  and  a  spirit  called  ilivqoicay  shlivoviisa  or  diwemtz. 
This  district  is  the  headquarters  of  a  thrivixig  tzmde  in  pigs. 
Poultry,  bees  and  silkworms  are  commonly  kept.  On  the  whole 
agriculture  is  backward,  despite  the  richness  of  the  soil;  for  the 
cultivators  are  a  very  conservative  race,  and  prefer  the  methods 
and  implements  of  their  ancestors.  Many  improvements 
were,  nevertheless,  introduced  by  the  government  after  187S 
Machinery  was  lent  to  the  farmers,  and  free  grants  of  seed  were 
made.  Model  farms  were  established  at  Livno  and  at  Ga£ko,  on 
the  Montenegrin  border;  a  school  of  viticulture  near  Mostar; 
a  model  poultry-farm  at  Prijedor,  close  to  the  Croatian  boundary; 
a  school  of  agriculture  and  dairy  farming  at  Uidie;  and  anotlur 
school  at  Modri6,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosna,  where  a  certain 
number  of  village  schoolmasters  are  annually  trained,  for  six 
weeks,  in  practical  husbandry.  Seed  is  distributed,  and  agricd* 
tural  machinery  lent,  by  the  govenmienL  To  bettu-  the  breeds 
of  live-stock,  a  stud-farm  was  opened  near  Serajevo,*and  foreign 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  are  imported. 

7.  Land  Tenure. — The  zadruga,  or  household  <X)mmunity. 
more  common  in  Servia  (9.0.),  survives  to  a  small  extent  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  tenure  of  land  resembles 
the  system  called  mitayage.  At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion (1878)  it  was  regulated  by  a  Turkish  enactment*  of  the  i  ?ih 
of  September  1859.  Apart  from  gardens  and  house-property, 
all  land  was,  according  to  this  enactment,  owned  by  the  state; 
in  practice,  it  was  held  by  the  Moslem  begs  or  beys  (nobles)  and 
agas  (landlords),  who  let  it  to  the  peasantry.  The  landlord 
received  from  his  tenant  {kmet)  a  fixed  percentage,  usually  one 
third  (tretina),  of  the  annual  produce;  and,  of  the  remaining  tuo 
thirds,  the  cash  equivalent  of  one  tenth  {desetina)  went  to  ih> 
state.  The  amoimt  of  the  desetina  was  always  fixed  first,  and 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  tretina,  which,  however, 
was  generally  paid  in  kind.  At  any  time  the  tenant  could  re- 
linquish his  holding;  but  he  could  only  be  evicted  for  refuiic|t 
to  pay  his  tretina,  for  wilful  neglect  of  his  land  or  for  daros^c 
done  to  it.  The  landlord  was  bound  to  keep  hlstenants'  d«  eliin^ 
and  outhouses  in  repair.  Should  he  desire  to  sell  his  estates,  the 
right  of  pre-emption  belonged  to  the  tenants,  or,  in  default.  10 
the  neighbours.  Thus  foreign  speculators  in  land  were  excluded, 
while  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  was  created;  its  numbers 
being  increased  by  the  custom  that,  if  any  man  reclaimed  a  piece 
of  waste  land,  it  became  his  own  property  after  ten  years.  T>.« 
Turkish  land-system  remained  in  force  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  occupation  (i 878-1 908).  It  had  worked,  on  the  wbMc 
satisfactorily;  and  between  1885  and  1895  the  number  of  pcasaci^ 
fanning  their  own  land  rose  from  117,000  to  200.000.  One 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Bosnian  land-system  is  the  Moslem 
Vakuft  or  ecclesiastical  property,  consisting  of  estates  dedicated 
to  such  charitable  purposes  as  poor-relief,  and  the  endowment 
of  mosques,  schools,  hospitals,  cemeteries  and  baths.  It  :s 
administered  by  a  central  board  of  Moslem  oflSdab,  who  meet  j) 

*  This  was  soon  modified  in  detail.  Arreare  of  debt,  for  iostance. 
were  made  recoverable  for  one  year  only,  instead  0^  the  tea  >Tan 
allowed  by  Turkish  law. 
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Senjevo,  under  state  supervision.  Its  income  rose  to  £25,000  in 
i^>75,  lu\iQg  quadrupled  itself  in  ten  years.  Tiie  Vakuf  tenants 
m^xt  x\  that  lime  extremely  prosperous,  for  their  rent  had  been 
filed  for  ten  years  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  harvest, 
lad  so  had  not  risen  proportionately  to  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

8.  Industries  and  Commerce. — Beside  agriculture,  which  em- 
;^}Td  over  88%  of  the  whole  population  in  1895,  the  other 
(odustries  are  insignificant.  Chief  among  them  are  weaving  and 
lutlter  and  metal  work,  carried  on  by  the  workmen  in  their  own 
huuics.  There  are  also  government  workshops,  opened  with  a 
rew  to  a  higher  technical  and  artistic  development  of  the  house 
:=j.xstry.  More  particularly,  chased  and  inlaid  metallic  wares, 
he  (thin  cotton)  and  carpet  -  weaving  receive  government 
support.  Besides  the  sugar-refinery  already  mentioned,  there 
vere  i'o  1900  four  tobacco  factories,  a  national  printing-press,  an 
unular  furoace  for  brick-burning,  an  iron-foundry  and  several 
bUst-funuces,  under  the  management  of  the  state.  Among  the 
LiT];er  private  establishments  there  existed  in  the  same  year  seven 
Lrewcries,  one  brandy  distillery,  two  jam,  two  soap  and  candle 
factories,  two  building  and  furniture  works,  a  factory  for  spinning 
thread,  one  iron  and  steel  works,  one  paper  and  one  ammonia 
and  soda  factory,  and  one  mineral-oil  refinery. 

In  respect  of  foreign  trade  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  in 
1SS2  included  in  the  customs  and  commercial  system  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  the  extinction  of  all  intermediate  imposts.  Since 
1S9S  special  statistics  have  been  drawn  up  respecting  their  trade 
also  with  Austria  and  Hungary.  According  to  these  statistics 
the  most  important  articles  of  export  are  coal  and  turf,  fruit, 
oeioerals.  soda,  iron  and  steel,  and  cattle.  Other  articles  of  export 
ire  chemicab,  dyeing  and  tanning  stuffs,  tobacco,  sugar-beet 
and  kitchen-salt.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  food  stuffs, 
boikhng  materials,  drinks,  sugar,  machinery,  glass,  fats,  clothes, 
vooden  and  stone  wares,  and  various  manufactured  goods. 

There  is  a  national  bank  in  Serajevo,  which  carries  on  a 
bypotbecary  credit  business  and  manages  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  tobacco  factories.  There  are  savings  banks  in  Banjaluka, 
BjeUoa  and  BrCka. 

9.  Communications. — The  construction  of  carriage-roads, 
■tolly  neglected  by  the  Turks,  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale 
by  tlK  Austrians.  Two  railways  were  also  built,  in  connexion 
vlth  the  Hungarian  state  system.  One  crosses  the  Una  at 
Kostajnica,  and,  after  skirting  the  right  bank  of  that  river  as  far 
as  Novi,  strikes  eastward  to  Banjaluka.  The  other,  a  narrow- 
puge  line,  crosses  the  Save  at  Bosna  Brod,  and  follows  the  Bosna 
to  Serajevo,  throwing  out  branches  eastward  beyond  Dolnja 
Tuda,  and  westward  to  Jajce  and  Bugojno.  It  then  pierces 
thioQgh  the  mountains  of  northern  Herxcgovina,  traverses  the 
Nireota  valley,  and  nans  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  to 
Tftfatnje,  Ragusa  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  Up  to  this  point 
the  railways  of  the  occupied  territory  were  complete  in  1901. 
A  farther  line,  from  Serajevo  to  the  frontiers  of  Servia  and 
Novibaxar,  was  undertaken  in  1902,  and  by  1906  782  m.  of 
railway  were  open.  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Drina,  Save  and 
Uaa,  but  the  Bosna,  though  broad  from  its  very  source,  is,  like 
tlieVrfaas,  too  full  of  shallows  to  be  utilized  j  while  the  Narenta 
ooiy  begins  to  be  navigable  when  it  enters  Dalmatia.  All  the 
raJvay  lines,  like  the  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services, 
arc  state  property.  In  many  of  the  principal  towns  there  are 
also  government  hotels. 

Serajevo,  with  41,543  inhabitants  in  1895,  is  the  capital  of 
the  combined  provinces,  and  other  important  places  are  Mostar 
(17^10),  the  capital  of  Herzegovina,  Banjaluka  (14,812),  Dolnja 
TuzU(ii,054),Travnlk  (6626),  Livno  (5273),  VisokoCsooo),  Foda 
'<i'i7)f  Jajce  (3929)  and  Trebinje  (2966).  All  these  are  described 
:a  separate  artidei. 

la  Popuiaiion  and  National  Characteristics. — In  189^  the 
population,  which  tends  to  increase  slowly,  with  a  preponderance 
o(  aoks  over  females,  numbered  1,568,092.  The  alien  element 
B  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  Austy-Hungarians,  gipsies, 
Italians  and  Jews.  Spanish  is  a  comomon  language  of  the  Jews, 
vhosc  anoestois  fled  hither,  during  the  i6th  century,  to  escape 
the  Inquisitioa.    The  natives  are  officially  described  as  Bosniaks, 


but  classify  themselves  according  to  religion.  Thus  the  Roman 
Catholics  prefer  the  name  of  Croats,  Hrvats  or  Latins;  the 
Orthodox,  of  Serbs;  the  Moslems,  of  Turks.  All  alike  belong 
to  the  Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race;  and  all 
speak  a  language  almost  identical  with  Servian,  though  written 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Latin  instead  of  Cyrillic  letters. 
A  full  account  of  this  language,  and  its  literature,  is  given  under 
Servu  and  Cboatu-Slavonia.  To  avoid  offending  either 
"  Serbs  "  or  "  Croats,"  it  b  officially  designated  "  Bosnisch." 
In  some  parts  of  Herzegovina  the  dress,  nuinners  and  physical 
type  of  the  peasantry  are  akin  to  those  of  Montenegro.  The 
Bosnians  or  Bosniaks  resemble  their  Servian  kinsfolk  in  both 
appearance  and  character.  They  have  the  same  love  for  poetry, 
music  and  romance;  the  same  intense  pride  in  their  race  and 
history;  many  of  the  same  superstitions  and  customs.  The 
Christians  retain  the  Servian  costume,  modified  in  detail,  as 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  turban  or  fez.  The  **  Turkish  " 
women  have  in  some  dbtricts  abandoned  the  veil;  but  in 
others  they  even  cover  the  eyes  when  they  leave  home.  Poly- 
gamy is  almost  unknown,  possibly  because  many  of  the  "  Turks  " 
are  descended  from  the  austere  Bogomils,  who  were,  in  most 
cases,  converted  to  Islam,  but  more  probably  because  the 
"  Turks  "  are  as  a  rule  too  poor  to  provide  for  more  than  one 
wife  on  the  scale  required  by  Islamic  law.  In  general,  the  people 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  sober  and  thrifty,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  Indian  corn,  dried  meat,  milk  and  vegetables.  Their 
houses  are  built  of  timber  and  thatch,  or  clay  tiles,  except  in  the 
Karst  region,  where  stone  is  more  plentiful  than  wood.  Family 
ties  are  strong,  and  the  women  are  not  ill-treated,  although 
they  share  in  all  kinds  of  manual  labour. 

XX.  Government. — At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  annexation  in 
1908,  the  only  remaining  token  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  was  that 
the  foreign  consuls  received  their  exequatur  from  Turkey,  instead 
of  Austria;  otherwise  the  government  of  the  country  was 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  through  the 
imperial  minister  of  finance  at  Vienna,  who  controlled  the  civil 
service  for  the  occupied  territory.  Its  central  bureau,  with 
departments  of  the  interior,  religion  and  education,  finance 
and  justice,  was  established  at  Serajevo;  and  its  members  were 
largely  recruited  among  the  Austrian  Slavs,  who  were  better 
able  than  the  Germans  to  comprehend  the  local  customs  and 
language.  A  consultative  assembly,  composed  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  together  with  1 2  popular  representatives, 
also  met  at  Serajevo.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
was  divided  into  6  districts  or  prefectures  {krcise),  which  were 
subdivided  into  49  subprefcctures  {hczirke). 

Every  large  town  has  a  mayor  and  deputy  mayor,  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  a  town  council,  of  whom  one  third  are 
similarly  appointed,  while  the  citizens  choose  the  rest;  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  councillors  representing  each  religious 
community.  To  ensure  economy,  the  decisions  of  this  body  are 
supervised  by  a  government  commissioner.  The  commune  is 
preserved,  somewhat  as  in  Servia  (9.0.),  but  with  modified 
powers.  Each  district  has  its  court  of  law,  where  cases  are 
tried  by  three  official  judges  and  two  assessors,  selected  from 
the  leading  citizens.  The  assessors  vote  equally  with  the  judges, 
and  three  votes  decide  the  verdict.  Except  where  the  litigants 
and  witnesses  are  German,  the  Serbo-Croatian  language  is  used. 
An  appeal,  on  points  of  law  alone,  may  be  carried  to  the  supreme 
court  in  Serajevo,  and  there  tried  by  five  judges  without  assessors. 
In  cases  not  involving  a  sum  greater  than  300  florins  (£25),  no 
appeal  will  lie;  and  where  only  50  florins  (£4:3:4)  are  in 
question,  the  case  is  simimarily  decided  at  the  BagateUe  Cericht, 
or  court  for  trifling  cases.  The  number  of  lawyers  admitted  to 
practice  is  strictly  limited.  As  far  as  possible,  the  Turkish  law 
was  retained  during  the  period  of  occupation;  all  cases  between 
Moslems  were  settled  in  separate  courts  by  Moslem  judges, 
against  whom  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  aided 
by  assessors.  All  able-bodied  males  are  liable,  on  reaching  tbctr 
2 1  St  year,  for  3  years'  service  with  the  colours,  and  9  years  in  the 
reserve.  The  garrison  numbers  about  20,000  Austrian  troops, 
and    there  are  7x00  native  troops.    The    principal  military 
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sutions  are  Bjelina,  Zvornik,  Viiegrad,  Goraida,  Fo£a,  Bilek, 
Avtovac  and  Trebinje,  along  the  eastern  frontier;  Mostar  and 
Stolac  in  the  south;  Livno  in  the  west;  and  Biha£  in  the  north. 

12.  Religion. — In  1895  43%  0^  ^^^  population  were  Orthodox 
Christians,  35%  Moslems  and  21%  Roman  Catholics.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Orthodox 
priesthood;  but  by  an  arrangement  concluded  in  1879,  his 
authority  was  delegated  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  in  exchange 
for  a  revenue  equal  to  the  tribute  previously  paid  by  the  clergy 
of  the  provinces;  and  his  nominations  for  the  metropolitanate 
of  Serajevo,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Dolnja  Tuzla,  Banjaluka  and 
Mostar  require  the  imperial  assent.  Under  Turkish  rule  the 
communes  chose  their  own  parish  priests,  but  this  right  is  now 
vested  in  the  government.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  an 
archbishop  in  Serajevo,  a  bbhop  in  Mostar  and  an  apostolic 
administrator  in  Banjaluka.  Serajevo  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Jewish  chief  rabbi;  and  of  the  highest  Moslem  ecclesiastic,  or 
reis-tl-ulema,  who  with  his  council  is  nominated  and  paid  by  the 
government.  The  inferior  Moslem  clergy  draw  their  stipends 
from  the  Valiuf.  Considerable  bitterness  prevails  between  the 
rival  confessions,  each  aiming  at  political  ascendancy,  but  the 
government  favours  none.  In  order  to  conciliate  even  the 
Moslems,  who  include  the  bulk  of  the  great  landholders  and  of  the 
urban  population,  its  representatives  visit  the  mosques  in  state 
on  festivals;  grants  are  made  for  the  Mecca  pilgrimage;  and 
even  the  howling  Dervishes  in  Serajevo  are  maintained  by  the 
state. 

13.  Education.— "EAncdXion  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  is  free,  but  not  compulsory.  The 
state  supports  primary  schools  (352  in  1905).  where  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  history  are  taught;  and  separate 
instruction  is  given  by  the  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish 
and  Moslem  clergy.  There  are  also  various  private  schools, 
belonging  to  the  different  religious  communities.  These  receive 
a  grant  from  the  government,  which  nevertheless  encourages 
all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  its  own  schools.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  best-known  private  schools  is  the  orphanage  at 
Serajevo,  founded  in  1869  by  two  English  ladies.  Miss  Irby  and 
Miss  Mackeiuie.  In  the  Moslem  schools,  which,  in  1905,  com- 
prised 855  meklebs  or  primary  schools,  and  41  madrasas  or  high 
schools,  instruction  is  usually  given  in  Turkish  or  Arabic;  while 
in  Orthodox  schools  the  books  are  printed  in  Cyrillic  characters. 

For  higher  education  there  were  in  1908  three  gymnasia,  a  real- 
school  at  Banjaluka,  a  technical  college  and  a  teachers'  training- 
college  at  Serajevo,  where,  also,  is  the  state  school  for  Moslem 
law-students,  called  sckerialschuU  from  the  shcri  or  Turkish 
code;  and  various  theological,  commercial  and  art  institutes. 
Promising  pupils  are  frequently  sent  to  Vienna  University, 
with  scholarships,  which  may  be  forfeited  if  the  holders  engage 
in  political  agitation. 

14.  Antiquities.— Up  to  1900  no  traces  of  palaeolithic  man 
had  been  discovered  in  Bosnia  or  Herzegovina;  but  many 
later  prehistoric  remains  are  preserved  in  Serajevo  museum. 
The  neolithic  station  of  Butmir,  near  Ilidie,  was  probably  a 
lake-dwellers'  colony,  and  has  yielded  numerous  stone  and 
horn  implements,  clay  figures  and  pottery.  Not  far  off,  similar 
relics  were  found  at  Sobunar,  ZlatiSte  and  Debelobrdo;  iron 
and  bronze  ornaments,  vessels  and  weapons,  often  of  elaborate 
design,  occur  in  the  huts  and  cemeteries  of  Glasinac,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Jezerine,  where  they  are  assocuited  with  objects  in 
silver,  tin,  amber,  glass,  &c.  Among  the  numerous  findis  made 
in  other  districts  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery,  at  Vrankamer, 
near  Biha£.  of  98  African  coins,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from 
300  B.C.  Many  vestiges  of  Ronuin  rule  survive,  such  as  roads, 
mines,  ruins,  tombs,  coins,  frescoes  and  inscriptions.  Such 
remains  occur  frequently  near  Bihaf,  Toiz,  Livno,  Jajce  and 
Serajevo;  and  especially  near  the  sources  of  the  Drina.  The 
period  between  the  downfall  of  Roman  power,  late  in  the  sth 
century,  and  the  growth  of  a  Bosnian  state,  in  the  nth,  is 
poorer  in  antiquities.  The  later  middle  ages  are  represented  by 
several  monasteries,  and  many  castles,  such  as  those  of  Dervent, 
Doboj,  Maglaj,  2epCe  and  Vranduk,  on  the  Bosna;  Biha£,  on 


the  Una;  Prijedor  and  KljuC,  on  the  Sana;  and  Stolac,  Gabela, 
Irebinje  and  Konjica,  in  Herzegovina.  Tht  bridge  across  the 
Narenta,  at  Konjica,  is  said  to  date  from  the  xoth  century.  A 
group  of  signs  carved  on  some  rdcks  near  ViSegrad  have  been 
regarded  as  cuneiform  writing,  but  are  probably  medieval 
masonic  symbols.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  Begova  Diamia 
at  Serajevo,  the  Fo£a  mosques  and  the  Mostar  bridge,  the 
buildings  raised  by  the  Turks  are  of  high  architectural  merit 
More  remarkable  are  the  tombstones,  generally  measuring  6  ft 
in  length,  3  in  height  and  3  in  breadth,  which  have  been  su[^»6ed 
to  mark  the  graves  of  the  BogomUs.  These  are,  as  a  nile,  quite 
unadorned,  a  few  only  being  decorated  with  rude  bas-rcliek  of 
animals,  plants,  weapons,  the  crescent  and  star,  or,  very  rarely, 
the  cross. 

15.  History. — Under  Roman  rule  Bosnia  had  do  separate 
name  or  history,  and  until  the  great  Slavonic  immigration  of 
636  it  remained  an  undifferentiated  part  of  Illjrna 
iq.v.).  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  authoritative  docu- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  deuil  the  events 
of  the  next  three  centuries.  During  this  period  Bosnia 
became  the  generally  accepted  name  for  the  valley  of  the  Bosna 
(ancient  Basanius)\  and  subsequently  for  several  outlying  and 
tributary  principalities,  notably  those  of  Soli,  afterwards  Tuzla; 
Usora,  along  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Save;  Donji  RraJ, 
the  later  Krajina,  Kraina  or  Turkish  Croatia,  in  the  north-west; 
and  Rama,  the  modem  district  of  Livna  Tlie  c4d  Ill>'Tian 
population  was  rapidly  absorbed  or  expelled,  its  Latin  institutions 
being  replaced  by  the  autonomous  tribal  divisions,  or  iupancUs^ 
of  the  Slavs.  Pressure  from  Hungary  and  Byzantium' gradually 
welded  these  isolated  social  units  into  a  single  nation,  whose 
ruler  was  known  as  the  Ban  {q.v.).  But  the  central  power 
remained  weak,  and  the  country  possessed  no  strong  natural 
frontiers.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bans  were  originally 
viceroys  of  the  Croatian  kings,  who  resumed  their  sovereignty 
over  Bosnia  from  958  to  xoio.  Thenceforward,  until  xi8o,  the 
bans  continued  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire  or  Hungary,  with 
brief  intervals  of  independence.  The  territory  now  called 
Herzegovina  was  also  subject  to  various  foreign  powers.  It 
comprised  the  principalities  of  Tribunia  or  Travunja,  with  its 
capital  at  Trebinje;  and  Hlum  or  Hum,  the  ZacMuxnia  cf 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  gives  a  cl(»r  picture  of  thU 
region  as  it  was  in  the  loth  century.' 

The  schism  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  left 
Bosnia  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Early 
in  the  1 2th  century  a  new  religion,  that  of  the  Bogomils 
(f.r.),  was  introduced,  and  denounced  as  heretical. 
Its  converts  nevertheless  included  many  of  the  Bosnian 
nobles  and  the  ban  Kulin  (i  180-1204),  whose  reign 
was  long  proverbial  for  its  prosperity,  owing  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  the  extensive  mining 
operations  carried  on  by  the  Ragusans.  An  unusually  able 
Vuler,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  powerful  Servian  d>na5iy 
of  Nemanya,  and  by  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Ragusa,'  Kulin 
perceived  in  the  new  doctrines  a  barrier  between  his  subjecu 
and  Hungary.  He  was  compelled  to  recant,  under  strong 
pressure  from  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  B£la  III.  of  Hungary; 
but,  despite  all  efforts,  Bogomilism  incessantly  gained  grourd. 
In  1232  Stephen,  the  successor  of  Kulin,  was  dethroned  by  the 
native  magnates,  who  chose  instead  Matthew  Ninoslav.  a 
Bogomil.  This  event  illustrates  the  three  dominant  character- 
istid  of  Bosnian  history:  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy;  the 
corresponding  weakness  of  the  central  authority,  enhanced  by 
the  lack  of  any  definite  rule  of  inheritance;  and  the  supreme 
influence  of  religion.  Threatened  by  Pope  Gregory  DC.  with  t 
crusade,  Ninoslav  was  baptized,  only  to  abjure  Christianity  in 
1233,  For  six  years  he  withstood  the  Hungarian  crusaders,  led 
by  Kaloman,  duke  of  Croatia;  in  1241  the  Tatar  invasion  of 

*,^5-;^?"'*""''^.'?^  /m^w,  33  and  34.  The  names  of  Oudmts 
and  Ckelmo,  applied  to  this  region  bV  later  Latin  and  IuJub 
chroniclers,  are  occasionally  adopted  by  English  writers. 

<  For  the  commercial  and  political  relationi  of  Rjuuta  and  BouiLi 
tee  L.  Villari,  Tht  JUpiMic  of  Ragusa  (London,  1901).  ^^ 
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HoBguy  afforded  htm  a  brief  respite;  and  in  1244  peace  was 
ccBduded  after  a  Bosnian  campaign  against  Croatia.  A  renewal 
oT  the  crusade  proving  equally  vain,  in  1247  Pope  Innocent  III. 
entered  into  friendly  negotiations  with  the  ban,  whose  country 
«as  for  the  moment  an  independent  and  formidable  state.  The 
uapoitance  attached  to  its  conversion  is  well  attested  by  the 
cocTcspcHidencc  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  with  Ninoslav  and  various 
Bosnian  ecclesiastics.^ 

(^  the  death  of  Ninoslav  in  1250,  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  eztenninate  the  Bogomil  heresy;  and  to  this  end,  B£la  IV., 
a#  who  a(^)cared  as  the  champion  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
secured  the  election  of  his  nominee  Prijesda  to  the 
banatc.  Direct  Hungarian  suzerainty  lasted  until 
*^*  1299,  the  bans  preserving  only  a  shadow  of  their 

former  power.  From  1299  to  1322  the  country  was  TvA^dThy 
the  Croatian  princes,  Paul  and  Mladen  §ubiC,  who,  though 
Tisfiab  of  Hungary,  reum'ted  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bosaia,  created  by  the  Hungarians  in  order  to  prevent  the 
^wth  of  a  dangerous  national  unity.  A  rising  of  the  native 
c-jgnates  ra  132a  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Bogomil, 
Stephen  Kotiomani^,  last  and  greatest  of  the  Bosnian  bans. 

At  this  period  the  Servian  empire  had  reached  its  zenith; 
Hongary,  governed  by  the  feeble  monarch,  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou,  was  striving  to  crush  the  insurgent  magnates 
ot  Croatia;  Venice,  whose  commercial  interests  were 
onperifled,  desired  to  restore  peace  and  maintain  the 
babnce  of  power.  Dread  of  Servia  impelled  Kotro- 
ruait  to  aid  Hungary.  In  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the 
Cnacs  (1323-26),  from  which  Venice  derived  the  sole  advanuge, 
(he  ban  appears  to  have  learned  the  value  of  sea-power;  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  occupied  the  principality  of  Hlum  and  the 
Dilaatian  littoral  between  Spalato  and  the  river  Narenta. 
Ragosa  funiisbed  him  with  money  and  a  fleet,  in  return  for 
t  goaiantee  of  protection;  commercial  treaties  with  Venice 
further  strengthened  his  position;  and  the  Vatican,  which  had 
instigated  the  Croats  to  invade  the  dominions  of  their  heretical 
neighbour  (1337-40),  was  conciliated  by  his  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Defeated  by  the  Servian  tsar  Dushan, 
tod  driven  to  ally  himself  with  Servia  and  Venice  against  Louis  I. 
cf  Hungary,  Kotromanid  returned  to  his  allegiance  in  1344- 
Four  years  hter  his  influence  brought  about  a  truce  between 
Hoagary  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  agreed  with  Bosnia  for 
BKttual  support  against  the  Croats;  and  in  1353,  the  year  of  his 
death,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  to  King  Louis. 

Stephen  Tvrtko,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Kotromani£,was  a 
aunor,  and  for  thirteen  years  his  mother,  Helena,  acted  as  regent. 
Confronted  by  civil  war,  and  deprived  of  Hlum  by 
the  Hungarians,  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  suzerainty  of  Stephen  Dushan,  and  afterwards 
of  Louis.  Bu  t  in  1 366  Tvrtko  overcame  all  opposition 
at  home,  and  forthwith  embarked  on  a  career  of 
o»q:icst,  recapturing  Hlum  and  annexing  part  of  Dalmatia. 
The  death  of  Stephen  Dushan,  in  1356,  had  left  his  empire 
defenceless  against  the  Hungarians,  Turks  and  other  enemies; 
2£d  to  win  help  from  Bosnia  the  Servian  tsar  Lazar  ceded  to 
Trrtko  a  large  tract  of  territory,  including  the  principality  of 
Tribtmia.  In  1376  Tvrtko  was  crowned  as  "  Stephen  I.,  king  of 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  all  the  Sea-coast,"  although  Lazar  retained 
his  own  title  and  a  diminished  authority.  The  death  of  Louis  ir 
1592.  the  regency  of  his  widow  Elizabeth,  and  a  fresh  outbreak 
b  Croatia,  enabled  Tvrtko  to  fulfil  his  predecessor's  designs  by 
establishing  a  maritime  state.  With  Venetian  aid  he  wrested 
froai  Hungary  the  entire  Adriatic  littoral  between  Fiuroe  and 
Cattaro,  except  the  city  of  Zara;  thus  adding  Dalmatia  to  his 
kicgdom  at  the  moment  when  Servia  was  lost  through  the  Otto- 
eaa  victory  of  Rossovo  (1389).  At  his  coronation  he  had 
podaimed  his  purpose  to  revive  the  ancient  Servian  empire; 
ia  1378  be  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  Bulgarian  tsar; 
lad  it  is  probable  that  he  dreamed  of  founding  an  empire  which 
thocld  extend  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  disaster 
*  CKvQ  by  Theiser,  Vetera  wunMmenta  Hunnariam  . . .  tUusirantia, 
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of  Kossovo,  though  fatal  to  his  ambition,  did  not  immediately 
react  on  Bosnia  itself;  and  when  Tvrtko  died  in  Z391,  his 
kingdom  was  still  at  the  summit  of  its  prosperity. 

Kotromanid  and  Tvrtko  had  known  how  to  crush  or  conciliate 
their  turbulent  magnates,  whose  poyejr  reasserted  itself  under 
DabiSa  (Stephen  II.,  1391-1398),  a  brother  of  Tvrtko. 
Sigismond  of  Hungary  profited  by  the  disorder  that  JT****  *^ 
ensued  to  regain  Croatia  and  Dalmatia;  and  in  1398  ^Moiam 
the  Turks,  aided  by  renegade  Slavs,'  overran  Bosm'a.  kbv^»m, 
Ostoja  (Stephen  III.,  1398-1418),  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Tvrtko,  proved  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Hrvoje  Vuk£i£, 
duke  of  Spalato,  Sandalj  Hrani6,'  and  other  leaders  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  fought  indifferently  against  the  Turks,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  king  or  one  another.    Some  upheld  a  rival  claimant 
to  the  throne  in  Tvrtkovif,  a  legitimate  son  of  Tvrtko,  and  all 
took  sides  in  the  incessant  feud  between  Bogomils  and  Roman 
Catholics.    During  the  reignsof  Ostojid  (Stephen  IV.,  1418-142 1) 
and  Tvrtkovi£  (Stephen  V.,  I42i>i444)  Bosnia  was  thus  left  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Turks,  who  ezacteid  a  yearly  tribute,  after 
again  ravaging  the  country,  and  canying  off  many  thousands 
of  slaves,  with  a  vast  store  of  plunder. 

The  losses  inflicted  on  the  Turks  by  Hunyadi  J&nos,  and  the 
attempt  to  organize  a  defensive  league  among  the  neighbouring 
Christian  lands,  temporarily  averted  the  ruin  of 
Bosnia  under  Thomas(5stoji£  (Stephen  VI.,x444-X46i).  ^j.^^j 
Hoping  to  gain  active  support  from  the  Vatican, 
Ostojid  renounced  Bogomilism,  and  persecuted  his  former 
co-religionists,  until  the  menace  of  an  insurrection  forced  him 
to  grant  an  amnesty.  His  position  was  endangered  by  the 
growing  power  of  his  father-in-law,  Stephen  Vuk£i£,  an  ardent 
Bogomil,  who  had  united  Tribunia  and  Hlum  into  a  single 
principality.  Vuk£i£ — or  Cosaccia,  as  he  is  frequently  called 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers,  from  his  birthplace,  Cosac — 
was  the  first  and  last  holder  of  the  title  "  Duke  of  St  Sava," 
conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1448;  and 
from  this  title  is  derived  the  name  Herzegovina,  or  "  the  Duchy." 
Hardly  had  the  king  become  reconciled  with  this  formidable 
antagonist,  when,  in  1453,  ^^^  death  of  Hunyadi,  and  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  left  Bosnia  defenceless  against  the  Turks. 
In  1460  it  was  again  invaded.  Venice  and  the  Papacy  were 
unable,  and  Hungary  unwilling,  to  render  assistance;  while 
the  Croats  proved  actively  hostile.  Ostoji£  died  in  1461,  and 
his  successor  TomaSevif  (Stephen  VII.,  1461-1463)  surrendered 
to  the  Turks  and  was  beheaded.  Herzegovina,  where  Vuk6£ 
offered  a  desperate  resistance,  held  out  until  1483;  but  apart 
from  the  heroic  defence  of  Jajce,  the  efforts  of  the  Bosnians 
were  feeble  and  inglorious,  many  of  the  Bogomils  joining  the 
enemy.  From  1463  the  greater  part  of  the  country  submitted 
to  the  Turks;  but  the  districts  of  Jajce  and  Srebrenica  were 
occupied  by  Hungarian  garrisons,  and  organized  as  a  separate 
"  banate "  or  "  kingdom  of  Bosnia,"  until  1526,  when  the 
Hungarian  power  was  broken  at  Mohics.  In  1528  Jajce  sur- 
rendered, after  repelling  every  attack  by  the  Turkish  armies  for 
65  years. 

The  fall  of  Jajce  was  the  consummation  of  theTurkish  conquest. 
It  was  followed  by  the  flight  of  large  bodies  of  Christian  refugees. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  withdrew  into  Croatia-Slavonia 
and  south  Hungary,  where  they  ultimately  fell  again  under 
Ottoman  dominion.  Others  found  shelter  in  Rome  or  Venice, 
and  a  large  number  settled  in  Ragusa,  where  they  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  remarkable  literary  development  ofthex6th 
and  17th  centuries  in  which  the  use  of  the  Bosnian  dialect  was 
a  characteristic  feature.  Some  of  the  most  daring  spirits  waged 
war  on  their  conquerors  from  Clissain  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards 
from  Zengg  in  maritime  Croatia,  where  they  formed  the  notorious 
pirate  community  of  the  Uskoks  iq.v.).  There  was  less  induce- 
ment for  the  Orthodox  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  because  almost 

*  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  such  an  alliance.  The  Slavs 
wereprobably  Bogomils. 

'Tneae  magnates  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  politics  of 
south-eastern  Europe:  sec  especialljr  their  correspondence  with  the 
Venetian  Republic,  given  by  Shafarik.  Acta  archivi  Veneti,  &c 
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all  the  neighbouring  lands  were  governed  by  Moslems  or  Roman 
Catholics;  and  at  home  the  peasants  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  creed  and  communal  organization.  Judged  by  its  influence 
on  Bosnian  politics,  the  Orthodox  community  was  relatively 
unimportant  at  the  Turkish  conquest;  and  its  subsequent 
growth  is  perhaps  due  to  the  official  recognition  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  the  representative  of  Christianity  in  Turkey.  The 
Christian  aristocracy  lost  its  privileges,  but  its  ancient  titles  of 
duke  (vojvod)  and  count  (kna)  did  not  disappear.  The  first  was 
retained  by  the  leaders  who  still  carried  on  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in  Montenegro;  the  second  was  transferred  to  the  headmen  of 
the  communes.  Many  of  the  Franciscans  refused  to  abandon  their 
work,  and  in  1463  they  received  a  charter  from  the  sultan 
Mahomet  II.,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Fojnica, 
near  Travnik.  This  toleration  of  religious  orders,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  occasional  outrages,  remained  to  the  last  character- 
istic of  Turkish  policy  in  Bosnia;  and  even  in  1868  a  colony  of 
Trappist  monks  was  permitted  to  settle  in  Banjaluka. 

The  Turkish  triumph  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Bogomils, 
who  thenceforth,  assuming  a  new  character,  controlled  the 
Boaaim  destinies  of  their  country  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
uad»r  Bosnia  was  regarded  by  successive  sultans  as  the 
T^H*'*^  gateway  into  Hungary;  hatred  of  the  Hungarians 
""^  and  their  religion  was  hereditary  among  the  Bogo- 

mils. Thus  the  desire  for  vengeance  and  the  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  military  career  impelled  the  Bogomil  magnates  to 
adopt  the  creed  of  Islam,  which,  in  its  austerity,  presented 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  their  own  doctrines.  The  nominal 
governor  of  the  country  was  the  Turkish  tvi/i,  who  resided  at 
Banjaluka  or  Travnik,  and  rarely  interfered  in  local  affairs,  if 
the  taxes  were  duly  paid.  Below  him  ranked  the  newly  con- 
verted Moslem  aristocracy,  who  adopted  the  dress,  titles  and 
etiquette  of  the  Turkish  court,  without  relinquishing  their 
language  or  maiiy  of  their  old  customs.  They  dwelt  in -fortified 
towns  or  castles,  where  the  vali  was  only  admitted  on  sufferance 
for  a  few  days;  and,  at  the  outset,  they  formed  a  separate 
military  caste,  headed  by  48  kapetans — landholders  exercising 
unfettered  authority  over  their  retainers  and  Christian  serfs, 
but  bound,  in  return,  to  provide  a  company  of  mounted  troops 
for  the  service  of  their  sovereign.  Their  favourite  pursuits  were 
fighting,  either  against  a  common  enemy  or  among  themselves, 
hunting,  hawking  and  listening  to  the  minstrels  who  celebrated 
their  exploits.  Their  yearly  visits  to  Serajevo  assumed  in  time 
the  character  of  an  informal  parliament,  for  the  discussion  of 
national  questions;  and  their  rights  tended  always  to  increase, 
and  to  become  hereditary,  in  fact,  though  not  in  law.  In  every 
important  campaign  of  the  Turkish  armies,  these  descendants 
of  the  Bogomils  were  represented;  they  amassed  considerable 
wealth  from  the  spoils  of  war,  and  frequently  rose  to  high 
military  and  administrative  positions.  Thus,  in  1570,  Ali  Pasha, 
a  native  of  Herzegovina,  became  grand  vizier;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  Mahomet 
Beg  Sokolovi£,  a  Bosnian.  Below  the  feudal  no'bility  and  their 
Moslem  soldiers  came  the  Christian  serfs,  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
taxp>ayers,  whose  lives  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  their 
lords.  The  hardships  of  their  lot,  and,  above  all,  the  system  by 
which  the  strongest  of  their  sons  were  carried  off  as  recruits  for 
the  corps  of  janissaries  (q.v.),  frequently  drove  them  to  brigand- 
age, and  occasionally  to  open  revolt. 

These  conditions  lasted  until  the  19th  century,  and  meanwhile 
the  country  was  involved  in  the  series  of  wars  waged  by  the 
EjiUraMS  "^^^^  against  Austria,  Hungary  and  Venice.  In  the 
tMirr  Krajtna  and  all  along  the  Montenegrin  frontier, 
iS2$'U2lt  Moslems  and  Christians  carried  on  a  ceaseless  feud, 
irrespective  of  any  treaties  concluded  by  their  rulers; 
while  the  Turkish  campaigns  in  Hungary  provided  constant 
occupation  for  the  nobles  during  a  large  part  of  the  i6th  and 
X7th  centuries.  But  after  the  Ottoman  defeat  at  Vienna 
in  1683,  the  situation  changed.  Instead  of  extending  the 
foreign  conquests  of  their  sulun,  the  Bosnians  were  hard 
pressed  to  defend  their  own  borders.  Zvomik  fell  before  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1688,  and  the  Turkish  vali,  who  was 


still  officially  styled  the  "  vali  of  Hungary,"  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Banjaluka  to  Travnik,  a  more  southerly,  and 
therefore  a  safer  capital.  Two  years  later,  the  imperial  troops 
reached  Dolnja  Tuzla,  and  retired  with  3000  Roman  Catholic 
emigrants.  Serajevo  was  burned  in  1697  by  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  uroilarly  deported  40,000  Christians.  The  treaties  al 
Carlowitz  (1699)  and  Passarowitz  (1718)  deprived  the  Turks  of 
all  the  Primorje,  or  Uttoral  of  Herzegovina,  except  the  narrow 
enclaves  of  Klek  and  Suttorina,  left  to  sunder  the  Ragusan 
dominions  from  those  of  Venice.  At  the  same  time  a  strip  of 
territory  in  northern  Bosnia  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which  was 
thus  able  to  control  both  banks  of  the  Save.  This  territory  was 
restored  to  Turkey  in  1739,  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade;*  but  in 
1790  it  was  reoccupicd  by  Austrian  troops.  Finally,  in  1791, 
the  treaty  of  Sistova  again  fixed  the  line  of  the  Save  aod  Una 
as  the  Bosnian  frontier. 

The  reform  of  the  Ottoman  government  contemplated  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud  II.  (1808-1839)  was  bitteriy  resented  in  Bosnia, 
where  Turkish  prestige  had  already  been  weakened 
by  the  establishment  of  Servian  autonomy  under 
Karageorge.    Many  of  the  janissaries  had  married 
and   settled  on  the  land,  forming   a   strongly   conservative 
and  fanatical  caste,  friendly  to  the  Moslem  nobles,  who  now 
dreaded  the  curtailment  of  their  own  privileges.    Their  oppor- 
tunity came  in  1820,  when  the  Porte  was  striving  to  repress  the 
insurrections  in  Moldavia,  Albania  and  Greece.    A  first  Bosnian 
revolt  was  crushed  in  182 1;  a  second,  due  principally  to  the 
massacre  of  the  janissaries,  was  quelled  with  much  bloodshed 
in  1827.    After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29,  t  farther 
attempt  at  reform  was  initiated  by  the  sultan  and  his  grand 
vizier,  Reshid  Pasha.    Two  years  later  came  a  most  fortntdabk 
outbreak;  the  sultan  was  denounced  as  false  to  Islam,  and  the 
Bosnian  nobles  gathered  at  Banjaluka,  determined  to  march 
on  Constantinople,  and  reconquer  the  Ottoouin  empire  for  the 
true  faith.    A  holy  war  was  preached  by  their  leader,  Hussein 
Aga  Berberli,  a  brilliant  soldier  and  orator,  who  called  himself 
Zmaj  Bosanski^  the  "  Dragon  of  Bosnia,"  and  was  regarded  by 
his  followers  as  a  saint.    The  Moslems  of  Herzegovina,  under 
Ali  Pasha  Rizvanbegovi6,  remained  loyal  to  the  Porte,  but  io 
Bosnia  Hussein  Aga  encountered  little  resistant.    At  Kossovo 
he  was  reinforced  by  20,000  Albanians,  led  by  the  rebel  Mustapha 
Pasha;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  united  armies  occupied  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  large  part  of  Macedonia.    Their  career 
was  checked  by  Reshid  Pasha,  who  persuaded  the  two  victorious 
commanders  to  intrigue  against  one  another,  secured  the  division 
of  their  forces,  and  then  fell  upon  each  in  turn.    The  rout  of  the 
Albanians  at  Prilipe  and  the  capture  of  Mustapha  at  Scutari 
were  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Bosnia.    After  a  de^)erate 
defence,  Hussein  Aga  fled  to  Esseg  in  Croatia-Slavonia;    his 
appeal  for  pardon  was  rejected,  and  in  1832  he  was  banished 
for  life  to  Tribizond.    The  power  of  the  Bosnian  nobles,  though 
shaken  by  their  defeat,  remained  unbroken;  and  they  resisted 
vigorously  when  their  kapetanates  were  abolished  in  1837;  and 
again  when  a  measure  of  equality  before  the  law  was  conceded 
to  the  Christians  in  1839.    In  Herzegovina,  Ali  Pasha  Risvan- 
bcgovid  reaped  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.    He  was  left  free  to 
tyrannize  over  his  Christian  subjects,  a  king  in  all  but  name. 
In  1840  he  descended  from  his  mountain  stronghold  of  Stcdac 
to  wage  war  upon  the  vladika  Peter  II.  of  Montenc^^ro,  and 
simultaneously  to  suppress  a  Christian  rising.    Peace     ^a« 
arranged  at  Ragusa  in  1842,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Ali  had 
concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  Montenegro,  hoping  to  shale 
off  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  and  to  found  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent kingdom.    It  is  impossible  to  verify  this  charge,  but 
during  the  troubled  years  that  ensued,  Ali  pursued  an  elaborate 
policy  of  intrigue.    He  sent  large  bribes  to  influential  persozvs 
at  Constantinople;  he  aided  the  Turkish  vali  to  xepress  the 
Christians,  who  had  again  revolted;  and  he  supported  the 
Bosnian  nobles  against  reforms  imposed  by  the  vali.     At  last, 
in  1850,  a  Turkish  army  was  despatched  to  restore  quiet.     Ah 

*  For  details  of  these  events  see  Umar  Effendi.  Hisi0ryoftke  IF^r 
t»  Bosnia  (1737-1739).    Translated  by  C.  Fraser  (London.  i8jc). 
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Pasha  openly  professed  luiiiself  a  loyal  subject,  but  secretty 
sent  retnforcenieiits  to  the  rebel  aristocracy.  The  Turks  proved 
everjrwhere  successfuL  Alter  a  cordial  reception  by  their 
commander  Omer  or  Omar  Pasha,  Ali  was  imprisoned;  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated,  lest  his  lavish  bribery  of  Turkish 
officials  should  restore  him  to  favour,  and  bring  disgrace  on  his 
captor  (March  1851). 

The  downfall  of  the  Moslem  aristocracy  resulted  in  an  import- 
ant administrative  change:  Serajevo,  whidi  had  long  been  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  country,  and  the  jealously 
guarded  stronghold  of  the  nobles,  superseded  Travnik 
as  the  official  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  vali. 
A  variety  of  other  reforms,  including  the  reorganization 
of  Modem  education,  were  introduced  by  Omer  Pasha,  who 
pxvtraed  the  country  until  i860b  But  as  the  administration 
grew  stronger,  the  position  of  the  peasantry  became  worse. 
They  had  now  to  satisfy  the  imperial  tax-farmers  and  excisemen, 
as  wdl  as  their  feudal  lords.  The  begs  and  agas  continued  to 
exact  thexx*  forced  labour  and  one-third  of  their  produce;  the 
central  government  imposed  a  tithe  whidi  had  become  an 
eig}ith  by  1875.  Three  kinds  of  cattle-tax,  the  tax  for  exemption 
from  military  service,  levied  on  every  newborn  male,  forced 
labour  on  the  roads,  forced  loan  of  horses,  a  heavy  excise  on 
grapes  and  tobacco,  and.  a  variety  of  lesser  taxes  combined  to 
burden  the  Christian  serfs;  but  even  more  galling  than  the 
anK>unt  was  the  manner  in  whidi  these  dues  were  exacted-^ 
the  extortionate  assessments  of  tax-farmers  and  excisemen,  the 
brutal  licence  of  the  soldiery  who  were  quartered  on  recalcitrant 
villagers.  A  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  example  of  Servian 
independence,  the  hope  of  Austrian  intervention,  and  the  pubEc 
bankruptcy  of  Turkey. 

Sporadic  insurrections  had  already  broken  out  among  the 
Bosnian  Christians,  and  on  the  xst  of  July  1875  the  villagers 
_  of  Nevesinje,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  mountain 

2^^  range  east  of  Mostar,  rose  against  the  Turks.  Within 
25?  a  few  weeks  the  whole  country  was  involved.  The 
Herzegoviaians,  under  their  leaders  Peko  Pavlovi£, 
Sodca,  Ljubibrati£,  and  others,  held  out  for  a  year  against  all 
the  forces  that  Turkey  could  despatch  against  them.^    In  July 

1876  Servia  and  Montenegro  joined  the  struggle,  and  in  April 

1877  Russia  declared  war  on  the  sultan. 

Tile  Austro-Hungarian  occupation,  authorized  on  the  i$th  of 
July  1878  by  the;  treaty  of  Berlin  (arts.  33  and  36),  was  not 
easily  .e£fected;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  military 
operations  among  the  mountains,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  force  of  aoo,ooo  men.  Haji  Loja,  the 
native  leader,  was  supported  by  a  body  of  Albamians 
and  mutinous  Turkish  troops,  while  the  whole  Moslem 
population  bitterly  resented  the  proposed  change.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  very  heavy,  and,  besides  those 
who  fell  in  battle,  many  of  the  insurgents  were  executed  under 
martial  law.  But  after  a  series  of  stubbornly  contested  engage- 
xzfeents,  the  Austrian  general, ':Philippovi£,  entered  Serajevo  on 
the  igth  of  August,  and  ended  the  campaign  on  the  30th  of 
September,  by  the  capture  of  Biha£  in  the  north-west,  and  of 
Elobuk  in  Herzegovina.  The  government  of  the  country  was. 
then  handed  over  to  the  imperial  ministry  of  finance;  but  the 
bureaucratic  methods  of  the  finance  ministers.  Baron  von 
Hoffmann  and  Joseph  de  Szlivy,  resulted  only  in  the  insurrec^ 
tion  of  x88x-83.  Order  was  restored  in  June  1882,  when  the 
administration  was  entrusted  to  Benjamin  von  K&Ilay  (^.v.), 
as  imperial  minister  of  finance.  KiUay  retained  this  position 
untii  his  death  on  the  13th  of  July  1903,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Baxon  Stephan  Burian  de  Rajecz*  During  this  period  life 
and  property  were  rendered  secure,  and  great  progress  was 
achieved,  on  the  lines  already  indicated,  in  creating  an  efficient 
dvil  service,  harmonizing  Moslem  law  with  new  enactments, 
prraooting  commerce,  carrying  out  important  public  works, 
and  reorganizing  the  fiscal  and  educational  systems.    All  classes 

>For  the  Christian  rebellion  and  its  causes,  see  A.  J.  Evans, 
Ttnmffc  Bosnia  and  Henegaotna  on  Foot  (t«ndon,  1876) ;  and  W.  J. 
^*^'»''".  Btntffimna  and  Uu  LaU  Uprising  (London.  1877). 
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and  creeds  were  treated  impartially;  and,  although  the  admini- 
stration has  been  reproached  alike  for  undue  Imm»Ihwm  and 
undue  leniency,  neither  accusation  can  be  sustained.  Critics 
have  also  urged  that  KAllay  fostered  the  desire  for  material 
welfare  at  the  cost  of  every  other  national  ideal;  that,  despite 
his  own  popularity,  he  never  secured  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
for  Austria-Hungary;  that  he  left  the  agrarian  diffictdty  un- 
solved, and  the  hostile  religious  factions  unreconciled.  These 
charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded;  but  the  chief  social  and 
political  evils  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  may  be  traced  to 
historical  causes  operative  long  before  the  Austro-Hungari&n 
occupation,  and  above  all  to  the  political  ambition  of  the  rival 
churches.  Justly  to  estimate  the  work  done  by  K&Uay,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  contrast  between  Bosnia  in  x889 
and  Bosnia  in  1903;  for  in  31  years  the  anarchy  and  ruin 
entailed  by  four  centuries  of  misrule  were  transformed  into 
a  condition  of  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  south-eastern 
Europe. 

It  was  no  doubt  natural  that  Austrian  statesmen  should  wish 
to  end  the  anomalous  situation  created  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
by  incorporating  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  into  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Tlie  treaty  had  contemplated  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupied  provinces  after  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  prosperity;  and  this  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  in  an  agreement  signed  by  the  Austxo- 
Hungarian  and  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  as  a  con- 
dition of  Turkish  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  But  the 
Turkish  reform  movement  of  1908  seemed  to  promise  a  revival 
of  Ottoman  power,  which  might  in  time  have  enabled  the  Turks 
to  demand  the  promised  evacuation,  and  thus  to  reap  all  the 
ultimate  benefits  of  the  Austrian  administration.  The  reforms 
in  Turkey  certainly  encouraged  the  Serb  and  Moslem  inhabitants 
of  the  occupied  territory  to  petition  the  emperor  for  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  provinces  of  Austria 
proper.  But  the  Austro-Hungarian  government,  profiting  by 
the  weakness  of  Russia  after  the  war  with  Japan,  and  aware  that 
the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence  was  imminent,  had 
already  decided  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovioa,  in  spite  of 
the  pledges  given  at  Berlin,  and  although  the  proposal  was 
unpopular  in  Hungary.  Its  decision,  after  being  communicated 
to  the  sovereigns  of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
in  a  series  of  autograph  letters  from  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
was  made  known  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  an  imperial 
rescript  published  on  the  7th  of  October  1908.  The  Serb  and 
Moslem  delegates,  who  had  started  on  the  same  day  for  Budapest, 
to  present  their  petition  to  the  emperor,  learned  from  the  rescript 
that  the  government  intended  to  concede  to  their  compatriots 
"a  share  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  provincial 
afiEairs,  and  equal  protection  for  all  religious  beliefs,  languages 
and  radal  distinctions."  Tlie  separate  administration  was, 
however,  to  be  maintained,  and  the  rescript  did  not  promise 
that  the  new  provincial  diet  would  be  more  than  a  consultative 
assembly,  elected  on  a  strictly  Untited  franchise. 

BiBUOGRAPHT. — G.  Capus,  A  traoers  la  Bosnie  et  rHenitonne 
(Paris,  1896)  contains  a  detailed  and  fully  illustrated  account  oi  the 
combined  provinces,  their  resources  and  population.  J.  Asb6th,  An 
Offietal  Tour  through  Bosnia  and  Henegovina  (London,  1890)  is 
Suable  for  details  of  local  history,  antiquities  and  topography: 

A.  Bordeaux,  La  Bosnie  fopulaire  (Paris,  1904)  for  social  life  and 
mining.  Much  information  is  also  contained  in  the  works  by 
Lamouche.  Miller,  Thomson,  Joanne,  Cambon,  Millet,  Hamard  and 
Laveleye,  cited  under  the  heading  Balkan  Peninsula.    See  also 

B.  Ntkalinovi£,  Bosnien  und  die  Heruifovina  unter  der  VerwaHung  der 
Ssterreich-ungarischen  Monarchie  (Berbn,  1901,  &c),  and  M.  Oransz,' 
Aufdem  Rode  durch  Kroatten  und  Bosnien  ^ieiina,  1003).    The  best 
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all  the  neighbouring  lands  were  governed  by  Moslems  or  Roman 
Catholics;  and  at  home  the  peasants  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  creed  and  communal  organization.  Judged  by  its  influence 
on  Bosnian  politics,  the  Orthodox  community  was  relatively 
unimportant  at  the  Turidsh  conquest;  and  its  subsequent 
growth  is  perhaps  due  to  the  official  recognition  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  the  representative  of  Christianity  in  Turkey.  The 
Christian  aristocracy  lost  its  privileges,  but  its  ancient  titles  of 
duke  (vojvod)  and  count  (kna)  did  not  disappear.  The  first  was 
retained  by  the  leaders  who  still  carried  on  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in  Montenegro;  the  second  was  transferred  to  the  headmen  of 
the  communes.  Many  of  the  Franciscans  refused  to  abandon  their 
work,  and  in  1463  they  received  a  charter  from  the  sultan 
Mahomet  II.,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Fojnica, 
near  Travnik.  This  toleration  of  religious  orders,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  occasional  outrages,  remained  to  the  last  character- 
istic of  Turkish  policy  in  Bosnia;  and  even  in  1868  a  colony  of 
Trappist  monks  was  permitted  to  settle  in  Banjaluka. 

The  Turkish  triumph  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Bogomils, 
who  thenceforth,  assuming  a  new  character,  controlled  the 
BmoIb  destinies  of  their  country  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
uadtr  Bosnia  was  regarded  by  successive  sultans  as  the 
'JjJ*'^      gateway  into  Hungary;  hatred  of  the  Hungarians 

and  their  religion  was  hereditary  among  the  Bogo- 
mils. Thus  the  desire  for  vengeance  and  the  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  military  career  impelled  the  Bogomil  magnates  to 
adopt  the  creed  of  Islam,  which,  in  its  austerity,  presented 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  their  own  doctrines.  The  nominal 
governor  of  the  country  was  the  Turkish  vo/i,  who  resided  at 
Banjaluka  or  Travnik,  and  rarely  interfered  in  local  a£fairs,  if 
the  taxes  were  duly  paid.  Below  him  ranked  the  newly  con- 
verted Moslem  aristocracy,  who  adopted  the  dress,  titles  and 
etiquette  of  the  Turkish  court,  without  relinquishing  thetr 
language  or  many  of  their  old  customs.  They  dwelt  in  fortified 
towns  or  castles,  where  the  vali  was  only  admitted  on  sufferance 
for  a  few  days;  and,  at  the  outset,  they  formed  a  separate 
military  caste,  headed  by  48  kapetans — landholders  exercising 
unfettered  authority  over  their  retainers  and  Christian  serfs, 
but  bound,  in  return,  to  provide  a  company  of  mounted  troops 
for  the  service  of  their  sovereign.  Their  favourite  pursuits  were 
fighting,  either  against  a  common  enemy  or  among  themselves, 
hunting,  hawking  and  listening  to  the  minstrels  who  celebrated 
their  exploits.  Their  yearly  visits  to  Serajevo  assumed  in  time 
the  character  of  an  informal  parliament,  for  the  discussion  of 
national  questions;  and  their  rights  tended  always  to  increase, 
and  to  become  hereditary,  in  fact,  though  not  in  law.  In  every 
important  campaign  of  the  Turkish  armies,  these  descendants 
of  the  Bogomils  were  represented;  they  amassed  considerable 
wealth  from  the  spoils  of  war,  and  frequently  rose  to  high 
military  and  administrative  positions.  Thus,  in  1570,  All  Pasha, 
a  native  of  Herzegovina,  became  grand  vizier;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  Mahomet 
Beg  Sokolovid,  a  Bosnian.  Below  the  feudal  no'bility  and  their 
Moslem  soldiers  came  the  Christian  serfs,  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
taxpayers,  whose  lives  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  their 
lords.  The  hardships  of  their  lot,  and,  above  all,  the  system  by 
which  the  strongest  of  their  sons  were  carried  off  as  recruits  for 
the  corps  of  janissaries  (9. v.),  frequently  drove  them  to  brigand- 
age, and  occasionally  to  open  revolt. 

These  conditions  lasted  until  the  19th  century,  and  meanwhile 
the  country  was  involved  in  the  series  of  wars  waged  by  the 
ExtaraMt  '^^^  against  Austria,  Hungary  and  Venice.  In  the 
hfffif^  Krajina  and  all  along  the  Montenegrin  frontier, 
UlS'lUli    Moslems  and  Christians  carried  on  a  ceaseless  feud, 

irrespective  of  any  treaties  concluded  by  their  rulers; 
while  the  Turkish  campaigns  in  Hungary  provided  constant 
occupation  for  the  nobles  during  a  large  part  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  But  after  the  Ottoman  defeat  at  Vienna 
in  1683,  the  situation  changed.  Instead  of  extending  the 
foreign  conquests  of  their  sultan,  the  Bosnians  were  hard 
pressed  to  defend  their  own  borders.  Zvornik  fell  before  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1688,  and  the  Turkish  vali,  who  was 


still  officially  styled  the  "  vali  of  Hungary,"  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Banjaluka  to  Travnik,  a  more  southerly,  and 
therefore  a  safer  capital.  Two  years  later,  the  imperial  troop* 
reached  Dolnja  Tuzia,  and  retired  with  3000  Roman  CathoLC 
emigrants.  Serajevo  was  burned  in  1697  by  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  similarly  deported  40,000  Christians.  The  treaties  al 
Carlowitz  (1699)  &nd  Passarowitz  (1718)  deprived  the  Turbol 
all  the  Primorje,  or  littoral  of  Herzegovina,  except  the  narrow 
enclaves  of  Klek  and  Suttorina,  left  to  sunder  the  Ragusu 
dominions  from  those  of  Venice.  At  the  same  time  a  strip  of 
territory  in  northern  Bosnia  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which  was 
thus  able  to  control  both  banks  of  the  Save.  This  territory  vas 
restored  to  Turkey  in  1739,  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade;*  but  ia 
1790  it  was  reoccupicd  by  Austrian  troops.  Finally,  in  1791, 
the  treaty  of  Sistova  again  fixed  the  line  of  the  Save  and  Una 
as  the  Bosnian  frontier. 

The  reform  of  the  Ottoman  government  contemplated  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud  II.  (1808-1839)  was  bitterty  resented  in  Bosnia, 

where  Turkish  prestige  had  already  been  weakened   ^  

by  the  establishment  of  Servian  autonomy  under  y^^^p^^ 
Karageoige.    Many  of  the  janissaries  had  married 
and   settled  on   the  land,  forming   a   strongly   conservative 
and  fanatical  caste,  friendly  to  the  Moslem  nobles,  who  aov 
dreaded  the  curtailment  of  their  own  privileges.    Their  oppoT- 
tunity  came  in  1820,  when  the  Porte  was  striving  to  repress  the 
insurrections  in  Moldavia,  Albania  and  Greece.    A  first  Bosnian 
revolt  was  crushed  in  i8ai;  a  second,  due  principally  U>  the 
massacre  of  the  janissaries,  was  quelled  with  much  bloodshed 
in  1827.    After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29,  t  farther 
attempt  at  reform  was  initiated  by  the  sultan  and  his  grand 
vizier,  Reshid  Pasha.    Two  years  later  came  a  moat  fonnidabie 
outbreak;  the  sultan  was  denounced  as  false  to  Islam,  and  the 
Bosnian  nobles  gathered  at  Banjaluka,  determined  to  uiarch 
on  Constantinople,  and  reconquer  the  Ottoman  empire  for  the 
true  faith.    A  holy  war  was  preached  by  their  leadier,  Hussein 
Aga  Berberli,  a  brilliant  soldier  and  orator,  who  called  himself 
Zmaj  Bosanskiy  the  "  Dragon  of  Bosnia,"  and  was  regarded  by 
his  followers  as  a  saint.    The  Moslems  of  Herzegovina,  under 
Ali  Pasha  Rizvanbegovi^,  remained  loyal  to  the  Porte,  but  io 
Bosnia  Hussein  Aga  encountered  little  resistance.    At  Kos&o>x> 
he  was  reinforced  by  20,000  Albanians,  led  by  the  rebel  Mu&tapha 
Pasha;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  united  armies  occupied  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  large  part  of  Macedonia.    Their  career 
was  checked  by  Reshid  Pasha,  who  persuaded  the  two  victorious 
commanders  to  intrigue  against  one  another,  secured  the  di%isicn 
of  their  forces,  and  then  fell  upon  each  in  turn.    The  rout  of  the 
Albanians  at  Prilipe  and  the  capture  of  Mustapha  at  Scutari 
were  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Bosrua.    After  a  desperate 
defence,  Hussein  Aga  fled  to  Esseg  in  Croatia-Slav<«ia;  hb 
appeal  for  pardon  was  rejected,  and  in  1832  he  was  baiusfaed 
for  life  to  Tribizond.    The  power  of  the  Bosnian  nobles,  though 
shaken  by  their  defeat,  remained  unbroken;  and  they  resisted; 
vigorously  when  their  kapetanates  were  abolished  in  1837;  and 
again  when  a  measure  of  equality  before  the  law  was  conceded 
to  the  Christians  in  1839.    In  Herzegovina,  Ali  Pasha  Riavaz- 
begovi£  reaped  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.     He  was  left  fret  t> 
tyrannize  over  his  Christian  subjects,  a  king  in  all  but  natrf. 
In  1840  he  descended  from  his  mountain  stronghold  of  SioU^ 
to  wage  war  upon  the  vladika  Peter  II.  of  Montenegro,  ai.'j 
simultaneously  to  suppress  a  Christian  rising.    Peace     '*24 
arranged  at  Ragusa  in  1842,  and  it  was  nimouied  that  AH  h^  I 
concluded  a  secret  alh'ance  with  Montenegro,  hoping  to  sh^^ 
off  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  and  to  found  an  entirely  >^d^ 
pendent  kingdom.    It  is  impossible  to  verify  this  chaise,  \a,\ 
during  the  troubled  years  that  ensued,  Ali  pursued  an  elaborate 
policy  of  intrigue.    He  sent  large  bribes  to  influential  p^sod 
at  Constantinople;  he  aided  the  Turkish  vali  to  rrprtss  t>^ 
Christians,  who  had  again  revolted;  and  he  supported  ih( 
Bosnian  nobles  against  reforms  imposed  by  the  vali.    At  la^ 
in  1850,  a  Turkish  army  was  despatched  to  restore  quiet    A4 

*  For  details  of  these  events  see  Umar  Effcndi.  History  of  the  W* 
in  Bosnia  ( 1 737-( 739) •    Translated  by  C.  Frater  (Londoa.  1 630). 
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Pashi  opcxdy  professed  himsdf  a  loyal  subject,  but  secretly 
seat  ranforcements  to  the  rebel  aristocracy.  The  Turks  proved 
ereryvhere  successfuL  After  a  cordial  reception  by  their 
coaunander  Omer  or  Omar  Pasha,  Ali  was  imprisoned;  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated,  lest  his  lavish  bribery  of  Turkish 
o&tals  should  restore  him  to  favour,  and  bring  disgrace  on  his 
emptor  (March  1851). 

Hie  downfall  of  the  Moslem  aristocracy  resulted  in  an  import- 
ut  administrative  change:  Serajevo,  whidi  had  long  been  the 
_.  commercial  centre  of  the  country,  and  the  jealously 
JjJ**"  goarded  stronghold  of  the  nobles,  superseded  Travnik 
M^  as  the  official  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  vali. 
A  variety  of  other  reforms,  including  the  reorganization 
of  Moslem  education,  were  introduced  by  Omer  Pasha,  who 
govtmed  the  country  until  i860.  But  as  the  administration 
grev  stronger,  the  position  of  the  peasantry  became  worse. 
Toey  had  now  to  satisfy  the  imperial  tax-farmers  and  excisemen, 
as  veil  as  their  feudal  lords.  The  begs  and  agas  continued  to 
exact  their  forced  labour  and  one-thkd  of  .their  produce;  the 
central  government  imposed  a  tithe  which  had  become  an 
rghth  by  1 875.  Three  kinds  of  cattle-tax,  the  tax  for  exemption 
from  military  service,  levied  on  every  newborn  male,  forced 
labour  on  the  roads,  forced  loan  of  horses,  a  heavy  excise  on 
grapes  and  tobacco,  and.  a  varied  of  lesser  taxes  combined  to 
hoidta,  the  Christian  serfs;  but  even  more  galling  than  the 
aatotrnt  was  the  manner  in  which  these  dues  were  exacted-^ 
the  extortionate  assessments  of  tax-farmers  and  excisemen,  the 
brutal  licence  of  the  soldiery  who  were  quartered  on  recalcitrant 
Tillagen.  A  crisis  was  predpitated  by  the  example  of  Servian 
icdepeDdcnoe,  the  hope  of  Austrian  intervmtion,  and  the  public 
b3itknq>tcy  of  Turkey. 

Sporadic  insurrections  had  already  broken  out  among  the 
Bc&oian  Christians,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  1875  the  villagers 
of  Nevesinje,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  mountain 
^^^  range  east  of  Mostar,  rose  against  the  Turks.  Within 
urs.  ft  'cv  weeks  the  whole  country  was  involved.  The 
Herzegovinians,  un^r  their  leaders  Peko  Pavlovi£, 
Socica,  Ljubibratif,  and  others,  held  out  for  a  year  against  all 
tlie  forces  that  Turkey  could  despatch  against  Uiem.^  In  July 
1876  Servui  and  Montenegro  joined  the  struggle,  and  in  April 
1S77  Russia  declared  war  on  the  sultan. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  occupation,  authorized  on  the  13th  of 
July  z878J>y  the,  treaty  of  Berlin  (arts.  2$  and  a6),  was  not 
easily  effected;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  military 
operations  among  the  mountains,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  force  of  900,000  men.  Haji  Loja,  the 
native  leader,  was  supported  by  a  body  of  Albanians 
and  mutinous  Turkish  troops,  while  the  whole  Moslem 
popolation  bitterly  resented  the  proposed  change.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  very  heavy,  and,  besides  those 
wbo  fell  in  battle,  many  of  the  insurgents  were  executed  under 
nurtial  law.  But  after  a  series  of  stubbornly  contested  engage- 
iBcnts,  the  Austrian  general,  JPhilippovid,  entered  Serajevo  on 
the  iQth  of  August,  and  ended  the  campaign  on  the  20th  of 
September,  by  the  capture  of  Biha6  in  the  north-west,  and  of 
Kiobuk  in  Herzegovina.  The  government  of  the  country  was. 
then  handed  over  to  the  imperial  ministry  of  finance;  but  the 
hareaocratic  methods  of  the  finance  ministers.  Baron  von 
Eodmann  and  Joseph  de  Szlivy,  resulted  only  in  the  insurrec- 
tSoa  of  1881-83.  Order  was  restored  in  June  1883,  when  the 
adminatration  was  entrusted  to  Benjamin  von  Killay  (q.v.), 
IS  hnperial  minister  of  finance.  KiUay  retained  this  position 
oat3  his  death  on  the  13th  of  July  1903,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Baron  Stephan  Burian  de  Rajecz*  During  this  period  life 
asd  pmpeity  were  rendered  secure,  and  great  progress  was 
achieved,  on  the  lines  already  indicated,  in  creating  an  efficient 
ciril  service,  harmonizing  Moslem  law  with  new  enactments, 
promoting  commerce,  carrying  out  important  public  works, 
and  reorganizing  the  fiscal  aind  educational  systems.    Alldasses 

'For  the  Christian  rebellion  and  its  causes,  see  A.  J.  Evans, 
nrvKfi  Basmia  and  Henegonna  on  Foot  (London,  1876) ;  and  W.  J. 
SriBsMn,  Btntffinima  and  the  LaU  Uprising  (London,  1877). 
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and  creeds  were  treated  impartially;  and,  although  the  admii^ 
stration  has  been  reproached  alike  for  undue  Imm»Ihwm  and 
undue  leniency,  neither  accusation  can  be  siistained.  Critics 
have  also  urg^  that  K&Uay  fostered  the  desire  for  material 
welfare  at  the  cost  of  every  other  national  ideal;  that,  despite 
his  own  popularity,  he  never  secured  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
for  Austria-Hungary;  that  he  left  the  agrarian  difikulty  un- 
solved, and  the  hostile  religious  factions  unreconciled.  These 
charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded;  but  the  chief  social  and 
political  evils  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  may  be  traced  to 
historical  causes  operative  long  before  the  Austro-Hungarilui 
occupation,  and  above  all  to  the  political  amlntion  of  the  rival 
churches.  Justly  to  estimate  the  work  done  by  Killay,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  contrast  between  Bosnia  hi  1882 
and  Bosnia  in  1903;  for  in  ai  years  the  anarchy  and  ruin 
entailed  by  four  centuries  of  misrule  were  transformed  into 
a  condition  •  of  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  south-eastern 
Europe. 

It  was  no  doubt  natural  that  Austrian  statesmen  should  wish 
to  end  the  anomalous  situation  created  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
by  incorporating  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  into  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Tlie  treaty  had  contemplated  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupied  provinces  after  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  prosperity;  and  this  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  in  an  agreement  signed  by  the  Austxo- 
Hungarian  and  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  as  a  con- 
dition of  Turkish  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  But  the 
Turkish  reform  movement  of  1908  seemed  to  promise  a  revival 
of  Ottoman  power,  which  might  in  time  have  enabled  the  Turks 
to  demand  the  promised  evacuation,  and  thus  to  reap  all  the 
ultimate  benefits  of  the  Austrian  administration.  Tlie  reforms 
in  Turkey  certainly  encouraged  the  Serb  and  Moslem  inhabitants 
of  the  occupied  territory  to  petition  the  emperor  for  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  provinces  of  Austria 
proper.  But  the  Austro-Hungarian  government,  profiting  by 
the  weakness  of  Russia  after  the  war  with  Japan,  and  aware  that 
the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence  was  imminent,  had 
already  decided  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  spite  of 
the  pledges  given  at  Berlin,  and  although  the  proposal  was 
unpopular  in  Hungary.  Its  decision,  after  being  communicated 
to  the  sovereigns  of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
in  a  series  of  autograph  letters  from  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
was  made  known  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  an  imperial 
rescript  published  on  the  7th  of  October  1908.  The  Serb  and 
Moslem  delegates,  who  had  started  on  the  same  day  for  Budapest, 
to  present  their  petition  to  the  emperor,  learned  from  the  rescript 
that  the  government  intended  to  concede  to  their  compatriots 
"a  share  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  provincial 
affairs,  and  equal  protection  for  all  religious  beliefs,  languages 
and  racial  distinctions."  The  separate  administration  was, 
however,  to  be  maintained,  and  the  rescript  did  not  promise 
that  the  new  provincial  diet  would  be  more  than  a  consultative 
assembly,  elected  on  a  strictly  limited  franchise. 

BiBUOGRAPHT. — G.  CapuB,  A  trovers  la  Bosnie  et  FHersigorina 
(Paris,  1896)  contains  a  detailed  and  fully  illustrated  account  of  the 
combined  provinces,  their  resources  and  population.  J.  Asb6th,  An 
Offioid  Tour  through  Bosnia  and  Henegovina  (London,  1890)  !s 
valuable  for  details  of  local  history,  antiquities  and  topography: 

A.  Bordeaux,  La  Bosnie  fopulaire  (Paris,  1904)  for  sodal  life  and 
mining.  Much  information  is  also  contained  in  the  works  by 
Lamoucbe,  Miller,  Thomson,  Joanne,  Cambon,  Millet,  Hamard  and 
Laveleye,  cited  under  the  heading  Balkan  Peninsula.    See  also 

B.  NikaSinovi£,  Bosnien  und  die  Hertetovina  unler  der  Venoaltung  der 
osterreich-ungarischen  Monarchie  (Berlin,  loox,  &c.}i  and  M.  Oransz,' 
Aufdem  Rode  durch  Kroatten  und  Bosnien  (Vienna.  IQ03).  The  best 
map  is  that  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff.  See  also  for  geology, 
J.  Cviji^,  Morpholqgische  und  gltuiale  Studien  aus  Bosnien  (Vienna, 
1900) ;  F.  Katzer,  Ueolotischer  FAhrer  durch  Bosnien  und  Heneeooina 
(Serajevo.  X903);  P.  Sallif.  Wasserbauten  in  Bosnien  und  Herwe- 
tomna  (Vienna.  1896).  Sport  J  "  Snaffle."  In  the  Land  of  the  Bora 
(London,  1 897).  Agriculture  and  Commerce :  annual  British  consular 
repoTta,  And  the  o^cvalErgebnisse der  Viehaahlungen  (1879  and  i8o$)* 
and  Landwirtschaft  in  Bosnien  und  Hirzegovina  (1899).  The  chief 
official  publications  are  in  German.  For  antiquities,  see  R.  Munro, 
Throu^  Bosnia-Hertegonna  and  Dalmatia  (Edinburab,  1900); 
A  J.  Evans,  lUyrian  Letters  (London.  187S);  W.  Radimsk^,  Ptf 
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Dosposua, 

4l]]r  ootiotcUd  with  lo,  d&ughtei  at  Inacbiu,  who,  ia  Ihc  fonn  of 
■  bdfet,  crossed  the  Tlinicka  Bosporus  on  her  naadaiDgs). 
By  the  andenU  this  name,  signifyiiig  a  itiait,  nsi  especially 
applied  to  the  Botpana  Cimvuriv  (see  bdan),  ud  the  Boipsna 
Tlmciiu;  but  when  used  wilboul  any  adjective  il  now  denoles 
the  latter,  which  unius  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Matioora 
aadfonnspaitof  the  boundary  betweeii  Eunpe  and  Asia.  The 
channel  a  iS  m.  long,  and  has  a  ""■'"'"■'■"  breadth  at  the 
Dorthem  entraace  of  iI  lO.,  a  muumum  bmdih  of  about  Soo  yds., 
and  a  deplh  varying  from  le  (o  M  fathoms  in  tnid-slnsm.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a  rapid  current  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea 
of  Harmon,  but  a  counter-current  seta  in  the  opposite  direction 
below  the  surface  and  along  Che  shores.  The  suiiace  current 
varie)  ia  speed,  but  averages  nearly  j  m.  an  beur;  (hough  at 
narrow  places  it  may  run  at  double  this  pace.  The  sttait  a  veiy 
tardy  froien  over,  though  history  records  a  few  instances;  and 
the  Golden  Uom,  the  inlet  on  dlbei  vde  of  which  Constantinople 
lies,  hu  been  partially  ftoien  over  ocosionally  in  modern  times. 
The  ihores  of  the  Bosporus  are  composed  in  the  northern  portion 
of  dilierent  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  dolerite,  granite  and  trachyte; 
but  along  the  remaining  course  of  the  channel  the  prevailing 
formations  are  Devonian,  consisting  of  sandstones,  marls, 
quartzose  conglomerates,  and  calcareous  depouts  of  various 
kinds.  Ihe  scenery  tm  both  aides  is  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  description,  many  villages  lining  each  wdl-wooded 
ahore,  while  on  the  European  side  are  numerous  fine  resideucei 
of  the  wealthy  class  of  Constantinople.  The  Bosporus  is  under 
Turkish  dominion,  and  by  treaty  of-  1S41,  confirmed  by  Uie 
treaty  of  Berlin  m  rSyS  and  at  other  tunes,  no  ship  of  war  other 
than  Turkish  may  pass  through  the  stiail  (or  through  the 
Dardanelles]  without  the  countenance  of  the  Porte.     (See  also 

CONSIAKIDJOPII.) 

BOSPORnS  CIMMBBIOS,  (he  ancient  name  for  the  Straits 
of  Kerch  or  Yenikale,  coimecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sa  of 
Axov;  (he  Cimmerii  (f.v-)  were  the  ancient  inhabitanta. 
straits  are  about  35  m.  long  and  aj  m.  broad  at  the  narroi 
and  are  formed  by  an  eastern  eitension  of  the  Crimea  and  Che 
peninsula  of  Taman,  a  kind  of  continuation  rA  the  Caucasus. 
This  in  andent  times  seems  (o  have  formed  a  gmupof  ialandi 
£n(ersected  by  arms  of  the  Hypania  or  Kuban  and  various 
sounds  now  ulted  up.  The  whole  district  was  dotted  with  Greek 
dties;  on  the  wesi  side,  Panlicapaeum  (Kereh,  f.i.],  the  chief  of 
all,  often  itself  called  Bosporus,  and  Nymphaeum  (Ettegen);  on 
the  east  Phanagoria  (Sennlja),Cepi,IIermanassa,Fortus  Sindicua, 
Gorgippia  (Anapa).  Tliese  were  mostly  settled  by  Milesians 
I^nticapaeum  in  the  7th  or  early  in  the  6th  century  b.C-,  bu' 
Phanagoria  (c.  j^o  B.C.)  was  a  colony  of  Teoa,  and  Nymphaeun 
had  some  connexion  with  Athens — at  leait  it  appears  to  haw 
been  a  member  of  the  Delian  Conledcacy.  The  towns  have  lel 
hardly  any  architectural  or  sculpiural  TemaiEis,  but  the  Dumerou 
harrows  in  their  Deighbourhood  have  yielded  very  beautiful 
object)  now  mostly  preserved  ia  the  Henaitage  ii   ~   ~  _ 

Tliey  comprise  e^Mcially  gold  work,  vasts  exported  from  Athens, 


(eitHes  and  specimens  of  carpeatiT  and  marquetry.  Hie 
numerous  teira-totlas  ate  rather  rude  in  stjle. 
-  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (lii.  ji)  the  locality  was 
governed  from  4S0  to'tjS  B.C.  by  the  Archacinaciidae,  probably 
a  ruling  family,  who  gave  place  to  a  tyrant  Spartocus  Ul^Ui 
B.C.),apparently»Tliraciao.  He  founded  a  dyiiasly  whii  seems 
to  have  endured  until  c.  1 10  B.C.  The  Spartodds  have  left  oany 
inscriptions  which  tell  U9  that  the  (arlier  mcuibea  of  the  bouse 
ruled  as  archons  of  the  Greek  cities  and  kings  of  various  native 
tribes,  notably  the  Sindi  of  the  island  disCrict  and  other  branches 
of  the  Uailae  (Maeotae).  The  leit  of  Diodorus,  the  tDScHptions 
and  the  coins  do  not  supply  sufficient  material  for  a  complete 
list  of  them.  Silyrua  (431-38;),  the  suweasor  of  ^laRoces, 
established  his  rule  over  the  whole  district,  adding  Nymphaeum 
to  his  dominions  and  laying  siege  to  TlLeodosta,  which  was  a 
serious  commercial  rival  by  reason  of  its  ice-free  port  and  direct 
proiimity  to  tlie  cornfields  of  the  eastern  Crimea.  It  was 
reserved  (or  hia  son  Leucon  (387-347)  Co  take  this  dty.  Be 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  omjointly,  Spartocus  n.  and 
Paerisades;  tlie  former  died  in  34J  and  his  lather  reigned  alone 
until  ]io.  Then  followeda  dvil  war  in  which  Eumdua  (310-303) 
was  successfuL  His  successor  was  Spartocus  III.  (30^133)  aiid 
after  him  ^erisades  IL  Succeeding  princes  repeated  the  family 
names,  but  wecatmotaadgn  them  any  certain  order.  We  know 
only  that  the  last  of  them,  a  Paerisado,  unable  to  make  hadway 
against  Che  power  of  the  natives,  called  in  the  he^  of  Duphantns, 
general  of  Uithradates  VI.  (the  Great)  of  Pontus,  promising  to 
hand  over  his  kingdom  to  that  prince.  He  was  slain  by  a 
Scythian  Saumacus  who  led  a  rebeUiOD  a^tinst  him.  The  house 
of  Spartocus  was  well  known  aa  a  line  of  enlightened  and  wise 
princes;  although  Greek  opinion  could  not  deny  that  they  were, 
suictly  speaking,  tyrants,  they  are  always  described  as  dynasts. 
Hiey  maintained  dose  relations  with  Athens,  their  best  customers 
lor  the  Bospomn  com  export,  of  »bidi  Leucon  L  set  ihe  staple 
at  Theodosia,  where  the  Attic  ships  were  allowed  qieda]  ptivilegts. 
We  have  many  reference*  to  this  in  the  Attic  oratora.  In  return 
the  Athenians  granted  him  Atheciaa  dtianship  and  set  op 
decrees  in  honour  of  him  and  bis  sons.  Mithtadates  the  Great 
entrusted  the  Bosporus  Cinuneiius  to  his  son  Madians,  who. 
however,  deserted  to  (he  Romans.  But  evoi  whoi  drivoi  out 
of  hia  own  kingdom  by  Pompey,  Mithradatei  was  strong  enough 
to  regain  the  Bosporus  Cunmerius,  and  Machares  slew  hiraselL 
SubsequentlythcBospotansagainroseinrev  ' 
another  of  the  old  king's  sons.  After  the  d 
(B.C.  63),  this  Phamaces  (63-47)  made  hia  submission  to  Pompey, 
but  tried  to  regain  his  dominion  during  the  dvU  war.  He  was 
deleatedby  Caesar  at  Zela, and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  slain 
by  a  pretender  Asaruler  who  married  his  daughter  Dynamis.  and 
in  spite  of  Roman  nominees  ruled  aa  archon,  and  later  as  king, 
until  16  B.C  After  his  death  Dynamis  was  compelled  to  marry 
an  adventurer  Scribonius,  but  Ihe  Romans  under  AgrippK  inters 
fercd  and  set  Folemon  (14-8)  in  his  pbce.  To  him  succeeded 
Aspurgua  (8  B.c-A-D-  3S?),sanof  Asander,  who  founded  a  line 
of  kings  whidi  endured  with  certain  interruptions  until  aj>.  341. 
These  kinp,  who  mostly  bore  Ihe  Thradan  Barnes  <rf  Colys, 

claimed  descent  from  Milhradates  the  Gnat,  and  nsed  the 
Pontic  era  [starting  from  197  B.C.)  introduced  by  him,  Rcutarly 
placing  dates  upon  their  coins  and  inscriptions.  Hence  we  krw 
their  names  and  dales  fairly  well,  though  scarcely  any  events  o( 
their  reigns  are  recorded.  Their  kingdom  covered  the  eastem 
half  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Taman  peninsula,  a 
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and  probably  produced  some  disorganii 

periods  (aji.  i5j)  the  (ioths  and  Borani  were  enabled  to  scite 

Bosporan  shipping  and  raid  the  shores  of  Asia  Mi»ar.    With  the 

lastc(Hno(thclastRhtscuporis,A.D.34(,Iulerialsforacanne<tnl 

history  ot  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  come  to  an  end.    Tbe 
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kJBcdooi  pnhahfy  succumbed  to  tbe  Huns  established  in  tbe 
nqghbonrhood. .  In  later  times  it  seems  in  some  sort  to  have 
bea  leyived  under  Byzantine  protection,  and  from  time  to  .time 
Byzantine  officers  built  fortresses  and  ezerdsed  authority  at 
BosponzSy -which  was  constituted  an  archbishopric  They  also 
held  Ta  Matarcfaa  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  a  town  which 
in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  became  the  seat  of  the  Russian 
priocqAlity  of  Tmutatakan,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  Tatar 
domiitttion. 

The  Bo^wran  kingdom  is  interesting  as  tlie  fint  Hellenistic 
stae,  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  a  mixed  population 
xk^ted  the  CtcA.  language  and  civilization.  It  depended  for 
its  prosperity  upon  the  eiport  of  wheat,  fish  and  slaves,  and  this 
oataaaace  supported  a  dass  whose  wealth  and  vulgarity  are 
wpmplified  by  the  contents  of  the  numetous  tombs  to  which 
i^ETcnce  has  been  made.  In  later  times  a  Jewish  dement  was 
added  to  the  peculation,  and  under  its  influence  were  developed 
in  an  the  dties  of  the  kingdom,  especially  Tanais,  sodeties  of 
"woEsluppen  of  the  highest  God,"  apparently  professing  a 
aonothfism  which  without  being  distinctively  Jewish  or  Christian 
vas  pater  than  any  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 

We  possess  a  laxge  series  of  coins  of  Panticapaeum  and  other 

dties  from  the  sth  century  B.C.  The  gold  sfaters  of  Panticapaeum 

beaimg  Pan's  head  and  a  griffin  are  specially  remarkable  for  their 

vd^t  and  fine  workmanship.    We  have  also  coins  with  the 

miaes  of  the  later  Spartodds  and  a  singularly  complete  series 

ci  dated  solidi  issued  by  the  later  or  Achaemenian  dynasty;  in 

them  may  be  noticed  the  swift  degeneration  of  the  gold  solidw 

tboogh  silver  and  potin  to  bronze  (see  also  Numismatics). 

See,  for  history,  introduction  to  V.  V.  Latyshev,  Insert,  orae 
SeptaL  FontiBuxini,  vol.  ii.  (St  Petersburg,  1890) ;  art. "  Bosfwrus" 
^)  by  C  G.  Brandis  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencycl.  vol.  iiL  757 
CStBttgart.  1899);  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Creeks  (Cambridge, 
!V07).  For  inscriptions,  Latyshev  as  above  and  voL  iv.  (St  Peters- 
bjr^.  1901).  Cmns:  B.  Koehne,  Musie  Kotschoubey  (St  Petersburg, 
i»:^).  Rdigious  Societies:  E.  SchOrer  in  SUxber.  d.  h.  ^.  Akad.  d. 
H'lXjflMcJk^  tu  Berlin  (18^7),  i.  pp.  aoo-327.  Excavations:  Anii- 
$»t£<  dm  Bosphore  dmmenen  (St  Petersburg,  18^,  repr.  Paris, 
1^)  and  Compte  rendu  and  Bmetin  de  la  Commission  Imp.  A  rchSo- 
hiifite  de  St-Pitersbourg.  (E.  H.  M.) 

BOSQUBT,  FIBRRE  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (z8xo-x86x),  French 
oazshal,  entered  the  artillery  in  1833,  and  a  year  later  went  to 
Algeria.  Here  he  soon  did  good  service,  and  made  himself 
leatazkable  not  only  for  technical  skill  but  the  moral  qiuilities 
iodispeosable  for  high  command.  Becoming  captain  in  1839, 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  actions  of  Sidi>Lakhdar 
2r<d  Ooed-Mdah.  He  was  soon  afterwards  given  the  command 
cf  a  battalion  of  native  tirailleurs ,  and  in  1843  was  thanked  in 
gesenl  orders  for  his  brilliant  work  against  the  Flhtahs.  In 
1S45  he  became  lieutenant-colond,  and  in  1847  colonel  of  a 
Freach  line  regiment.  In  the  following  year  he  was  in  charge 
d  the  Oran  district,  where  his  swift  suppression  of  an  insiurection 
van  him  further  promotion  to  the  grade  of  general  of  brigade, 
b  vhidi  rank  he  went  through  the  campaign  of  Kabulia,  receiving 
s  levere  wound.  In  1853  he  returned  to  France  after  nineteen 
Tors'  absence,  a  general  of  division.  Bosquet  was  amongst  the 
catiiest  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  the  battle 
ci  the  Alma  his  division  led  the  French  attack.  When  the 
Afi^Fitndi  troops  formed  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  Bosquet's 
corps  of  two  divisions  protected  them  against  interruption. 
His  timdy  intervention  at  Inkerman  (November  5,  1854) 
aecsied  the  victory  for  the  allies.  During  1855  Bosquet's  corps 
txaipad  the  ri{^t  wing  of  the  besieging  armies  opposite  the 
Masodon  and  Malakov.  He  himself  led  his  corps  at  the  stonning 
td  the  Mamdon  (June  7),  and  at  the  grand  assault  of  the  Sth  of 
September  he  was  in  command  of  the  whole  of  the  storming 
tioops.  In  the  struggle  for  the  Malakov  he  recdved  another 
icrioBs  wound.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  Bosquet,  now  one  of  the 
faremnt  toldien  in  Europe,  became  a  senator  axid  a  marshal  of 
FfUKc,  but  hb  healtJi  was  broken,  and  he  lived  only  a  few  years 
loager.  He  had  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  the  grand  cross 
d  the  Le^on  of  Honour,  and  the  Medjidieh  of  the  xst  class. 

MSI.  (i)  (From  the  O.  Eng.  boce,  a  swelling,  d.  Ital.  ftosM, 
iBd  Fr.  ftosM,  posdbly  coimected  with  the  O.  Ger.  bSaan,  to  beat). 


a  round  protuberance;  the  projecting  centre  or  "  umbo  "  of  a 
buckler;  in  geology  a  projection  of  rock  through  strata  of 
another  spedes;  in  architecture,  the  projecting  keystone  of  the 
ribs  of  a  vault  which  masks  their  junction;  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  similar  projecting  blocks  at  every  intersection.  The 
boss  was  often  richly  carved,  generally  with  conventional 
foliage  but  sometimes  with  angels,  animals  or  grotesque  figures. 
The  boss  was  also  employed  in  the  flat  timber  ceilings  of  the 
X5th  centuxy,  where  it  formed  the  junction  of  cross-ribs,  (a) 
(From  the  Dutch  baas,  a  word  used  by  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
New  York  for  "  master,"  and  so  generally  used  by  the  Kaffirs  in 
South  Africa;  connected  with  the  Ger.  Base,  cousin,  meaning 
a  "  chid  kinsman,"  the  head  of  a  household  or  family),  a  col- 
loquial term,  first  used  in  America,  for  an  employer,  a  foreman, 
and  generally  any  one  who  gives  orders,  especially  in  American 
political  slang  for  the  manager  of  a  party  organization. 

BOSSI,  6IU8BPPB  (X777-18X6),  Italian  painter  and  writer 
on  art,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Busto  Arsizio,  near  Milan. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Monza;  and  his  early  fondness 
for  drawing  was  fostered  by  the  director  of  the  college,  who 
supplied  him  with  prints  after  the  works  of  Agostino  Canted 
for  copies.  He  then  studied  at  the  academy  of  Brera  at  Milan, 
and  about  1795  went  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Canova.  On  his  return  to  Milan  he  became 
assistant  secretary,  and  then  secretary,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  rendered  important  service  in  the  organization  of  this 
new  institution.  In  1804,  in  conjunction  with  Oriani,  he  drew 
up  the  rules  of  the  three  acadexnies  of  art  of  Bologna,  Venice 
and  Milan,  and  soon  after  was  rewarded  with  the  decoration  of 
the  Iron  Crown.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I. 
to  Milan  in  1805,  Bossi  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michelangelo,  and  pictures  representing  Aurora  and  Ni^^t, 
Oedipus  and  Creon,  and  the  Italian  Parnassus.  By  command 
of  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  Bossi  undertook  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo,  then  almost  obliterated, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  rendered  in  mosaic  The  drawing 
was  made  from  the  rejnains  of  the  original  with  the  aid  of  copies 
and  the  best  prints.  The  mosaic  was  executed  by  Raffaelli, 
and  was  placed  in  the  imperial  gallery  of  Vienna.  Bossi  made 
another  copy  in  oil,  which  was  placed  in  the  museum  of  Brera. 
This  museimi  owed  to  him  a  fine  collection  of  casts  of  great 
works  of  sculpture  acquired  at  Paris,  Rome  and  Florence. 
Bossi  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Leonardo;  and  his  last  work  was  a  series  of  drawings  in 
monochrome  rcpresentixig  inddents  in  the  life  of  that  great 
master.  He  Idt  unfinished  a  laxge  cartoon  in  black  chalk  of  the 
Dead  Christ  in  the  bosom  of  Mary,  with  John  and  the  Magdalene. 
In  x8xo  he  published  a  special  work  in  laxge  quarto,  entitled 
Del  Cenacohdi  Leonardo  da  Ktnct,  which  had  the  merit  of  greatly 
interesting  Goethe.  BhothcrwoTkaaxeDeUeOpimonidi  Leonardo 
intomo  aila  simmetria  d^  corpi  umani  (x8x  x) ,  and  Dd  TipodeU'arU 
dellapiUura{iSi6).  Bossi  died  at  Milan  on  the  x 5th  of  Decem- 
ber x8x6.  A  monimient  by  Canova  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Ambrodan  library,  and  a  bust  was  placed  in  the  Brera. 

B088U,  REN6  lb  (x63x-x68o),  French  critic,  was  boxn  in 
Paris  on  the  x6th  of  M^rch  X63X.  He  studied  at  Nanterre,  and 
in  X649  became  one  of  the  regular  canons  of  Sainte-Genevidve. 
He  wrote  ParaUUe  des  principes  de  la  physique  d*Aristote  ei  de 
celle  de  Reni  Descartes  (X674),  and  a  TraiU  du  pohne  ipique, 
highly  praised  by  Boileau,  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  was  Uiat 
the  subject  shotdd  be  chosen  bdore  the  characters,  and  that  the 
action  should  be  arranged  without  rdexence  to  the  personages 
who  are  to  figure  in  the  scene.    Hediedonthex4thofMarchx68o. 

BOSSUET,  JAQUES  BiMGNE  (x627-x704)>  Fxench  divine, 
orator  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Dijon  on  the  37th  of  September 
X627.  He  came  of  a  family  of  prosperous  Buxgundian  lawyers; 
his  father  was  a  judge  of  the  parliament  (a  provincial  high  court) 
at  Dijon,  afterwards  at  Metz.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  with 
the  Jesuits  of  Dijon  till  164a,  when  he  went  up  to  the  college  of 
Navarre  in  Paris  to  begin  Uie  study  of  theology;  for  a  pious 
mother  had  brought  him  up  to  look  on  the  priesthood  as  his 
natural  vocation.    At  Navarre  he  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
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hard  work;  fdlow-^tudents  nicknamed  him  Bos  suetus  aratro — 
an  ox  broken  in  to  the  plotigh.  But  his  abilities  became  known 
beyond  the  college  walls.  He  was  taken  up  by  the  H6td  de 
Rambouillet,  a  great  centre  of  aristocratic  culture  and  the  original 
home  of  the  Pricieuses.  Here  he  became  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  experiment.  A  dispute  having  arisen  about  extempore 
preaching,  the  boy  of  sixteen  was  put  up,  late  one  night,  to 
deliver  an  impromptu  discourse.  He  acquitted  himself  as  well 
as  in  more  conventional  examinations.  In  1653  he  took  a  brilliant 
degree  in  divinity,  and  was  ordained  priest.  The  next  seven  years 
he  spent  at  Metz,  where  his  father's  influence  had  got  him  a 
canonry  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen;  to  this  was  now  added  the 
more  important  office  of  archdeacon.  He  was  plunged  at  once 
into  the  thick  of  controversy;  for  nearly  half  Metz  was  Protestant, 
and  Bossuct's  first  appearance  in  print  was  a  refutation  of  the 
Huguenot  pastor  Paul  Ferry  (1655).  To  reconcile  the  Protestants 
with  the  Roman  Church  became  the  great  object  of  his  dreams; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  b^an  to  train  himself  carefully  for  the 
pulpit,  an  all-important  centre  of  influence  in  a  land  where 
political  assemblies  were  unknown,  and  novels  and  newspapers 
scarcely  bom.  Not  that  he  reached  perfection  at  a  bound.  His 
youthful  imagination  was  unbridled,  and  his  ideas  ran  easily  into 
a  kind  of  paradoxical  subtlety,  redolent  of  the  divinity  schooL 
But  these  blemishes  vanished  when  he  settled  in  Paris  (1659), 
and  three  years  later  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

In  Paris  the  congregations  had  no  mercy  on  purely  clerical 
logic  or  clerical  taste;  if  a  preacher  wished  to  catch  their  ear, 
he  must  manage  to  address  them  in  terms  they  would  agree  to 
consider  sensible  and  well-bred.  Not  that  Bossuet  thou^t  too 
much  of  their  good  opinion.  Having  very  stem  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  a  priest,  he  refused  to  descend  to  the  usual  devices 
for  arousing  popular  interest.  The  narrative  element  in  his 
sermons  grows  shorter  with  each  year.  He  never  drew  satirical 
pictures,  like  his  great  rival  Bourdaloue.  He  would  not  write 
out  his  discourses  in  full,  much  less  leam  them  o£f  by  heart: 
of  the  two  hundred  printed  in  his  Works  all  but  a  fraction  are 
rough  drafts.  No  wonder  ladies  like  Mme  de  S6vign£  forsook 
him,  when  Bourdaloue  dawned  on  the  Paris  horizon  in  1669; 
though  F£nelon  and  La  Bmydre,  two  much  sounder  critics, 
refused  to  follow  their  example.  Bossuet  possessed  the  full 
equipment  of  the  orator,  voice,  knguage,  flexibility  and  strength. 
He  never  needed  to  strain  for  effect;  his  genius  stmck  out  at  a 
single  blow  the  thought,  the  feeling  and  the  word.  What  he  said 
of  Martin  Luther  applies  peculiarly  to  himself:  he  could  "  fling 
his  fury  into  theses,"  and  thus  unite  the  dry  light  of  argimient 
with  the  fire  and  heat  of  passion.  These  qualities  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  Oraisofu  funics.  Bossuet  was  always  best 
when  at  work  on  a  large  canvas;  besides,  here  no  conscientious 
scraples  intervened  to  prevent  him  giving  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  artistic  side  of  his  subject.  For  the  Oraison,  as  its  name 
betokened,  stood  midway  between  the  sermon  proper  and  what 
would  nowadays  be  called  a  biographical  sketch.  At  least, 
that  was  what  Bossuet  made  it;  for  on  this  field  he  stood  not 
merely  first,  but  alone.  His  three  great  masterpieces  were 
delivered  at  the  funerals  of  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles 
I.  (1669),  her  daughter,  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans  (1670), 
and  the  great  soldier  Cond6  (1687). 

Apart  from  these  state  occasions,  Bossuet  seldom  appeared  in 
a  Paris  pulpit  after  1669.  In  that  year  he  was  gazetted  bishop 
of  Condom  in  Gascony,  though  he  resigned  the  charge  on  being 
appointed  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  only  child  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
now  a  boy  of  nine  (1670).  The  choice  was  scarcely  fortunate. 
Bossuet  unbent  as  far  as  he  could,  but  his  genius  was  by  no 
means  fitted  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  child;  and  the 
dauphin  was  a  cross,  ungainly,  sullen  lad,  who  grew  up  to  be  a 
merely  genealogical  incident  at  his  father's  court.  Probably 
no  one  was  happier  than  the  tutor,  when  his  charge's 
sixteenth  birthday  came  round,  and  he  was  promptly  married 
off  to  a  Bavarian  princess.  Still  the  nine  years  at  court  were  by 
no  means  wasted.  Hitherto  Bossuet  had  published  nothing, 
except  his  answer  to  Ferry.  Now  he  sat  down  to  write  for  his 
pupil's  instruction—or  rather,  to  fit  himself  to  give  that  instmc- 


tiott— a  remarkable  trilogy.    Fixst  came  (he  Traili  de  la  cm- 
naissance  de  Dieu  ei  de  soi-mime,  then  the  OiKours  tvr  Fkistoirt 
universdle,  lastly  the  PolUique  tirie  de  VtcrUure  Sainie.    The 
three  books  fit  into  each  other.    The  Traii  is  a  general  sketch 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.    Tlie  Dixows 
is  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  humanity  in  the  past.    The 
PolUique  is  a  code  of  rights  and  duties  drawn  up  in  the  Ught 
thrown  by  those  dealings.    Not  that  Bossaet  literally  supposed 
that  the  last  word  of  political  wisdom  liad  been  said  by  the  Old 
Testament.    His  conclusions  are  only  "drawn  from  Hoiy 
Scripture,"  because  he  wished  to  gain  the  hii^cst  possibk 
sanction  for  the  institutions  of  his  country — to  haUow  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  proving  its  astonishing  likeneta  to  the  Israel 
of  Solomon.    Then,  too,  the  veil  of  Holy  Scripture  enabled  him 
to  speak  out  more  boldly  than  court-etiquette  would  have  other- 
wise alloweld,  to  remind  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  that  kings  have 
duties  as  wdl  as  rights.    Louis  had  often  forgotten  these  duties, 
but  Louis' son  would  bear  them  in  mind.    Tlie  tutor's  imagination 
looked  forward  to  a  tune  when  France  would  blossom  into 
Utopia,  with  a  Christian  philosopher  on  the  throne.    That  is 
what  made  him  so  stalwart  a  champion  of  authority  in  all  its 
forms:  "  le  roit  Jisus-Ckrist  et  P^glise,  Dieu  en  ces  trots  nems,** 
he  says  in  a  characteristic  letter.    And  the  object  of  his  boob 
is  to  provide  authority  with  a  rational  basis.    For  Bosoet's 
worship  of  authority  by  no  means  killed  his  confidence  in  reason; 
what  it  did  was  to  make  him  doubt  the  honesty  of  those  who 
reasoned  otherwise  than  himself.    The  whole  chain  of  argument 
seemed  to  him  so  dear  and  simple.    Philosophy  i»ov«d  thst 
a  God  exists,  and  that  He  shapes  and  governs  the  coarse  of 
htmian  affairs.    History  showed  that  this  governance  is,  for  the 
most  part,  indirect,  exercised  through  certain  venerable  coipon- 
tions,  as  well  dvil  as  ecdesiastical,  all  of  which  demand  impUcit 
obedience  as  the  immediate  representatives  of  God.    Thus  all 
revolt,  whether  civil  or  religious,  is  a  direct  defiance  of  the 
Almighty.    Cromwell  becomes  a  moral  monster,  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  is  "  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
second  Constantine."    Not  that  Bossuet  glorified  the  status  q»9 
simply  as  a  derical  bigot.    The  France  of  his  youth  had  ksoirtt 
the  misery  of  divided  counseb  and  dvil  war;  the  France  of  his 
manhood,  brought  together  under  an  absolute  sovereign,  hsd 
suddenly  shot  up  into  a  splendour  only  comparable  with  ancient 
Rome.    Why  not,  then,  strain  every  nerve  to  hold  innovatios 
at  bay  and  prolong  that  splendour  for  all  Ume?    Bosscct's 
own  Discours  sur  Vkistoire  universette  might  have  furnished  an 
answer,  for  there  the  fall  of  many  empires  is  detailed.  But  thra 
the  Discours  was  composed  tmder  a  sin^e  preocaqxition.    To 
Bossuet  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  the  one  point  of 
real  importance  in  the  whole  history  of  the  worid.  Over  Mahomet 
and  the  East  he  passed  without  a  word;  on  Greece  and  Rome 
he  only  touched  in  so  far  as  they  formed  part  of  the  Praeparaiis 
Evangelica.    And  yet  his  Discours  is  far  more  than  a  theological 
pamphlet    Pascal,  in  utter  scom  for  science,  might  refer  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  to  Providence  or  chance^--the  nose  of 
Cleopatra,  or  "a  little  grain  of  sand"  in  the  English  lonl 
protector's  veins.    Bossuet  hdd  fast  to  his  principle  that  God 
works  through  secondary  causes.    "  It  is  His  will  that  every 
great  change  should  have  its  roots  in  the  ages  that  wait  befoie 
it."    Bossuet,  accordingly,  made  a  heroic  attempt  to  grapple 
with  origins  and  causes,  and  in  this  way  his  book  deserves  its 
place  as  one  of  the  very  first  of  philosophic  histories. 

From  writing  history  he  turned  to  history  in  the  makicg. 
In  x68i  he  was  gazetted  bishop  of  Meaux;.  but  before  he 
cotild  take  possession  of  his  see,  he  was  drawn  into  a 
violent  quarrd  between  Louis  XTV.  and  the  pope  {s^ 
Galucanism).  Here  he  fotmd  htmsdf  between  two  fires.  To 
support  the  pope  meant  supporting  the  Jesuits;  and  he  hated 
their  casuists  and  divotUm  aisle  almost  as  much  as  Pascal  himsdL 
To  oppose  the  pope  was  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  vho 
was  frankly  anxious  to  htmible  the  Church  before  the  State.  So 
Bossuet  steered  a  middle  course.  Before  the  general  assembly  <^ 
the  French  dergy  he  preached  a  great  sermon  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  made  it  a  magnificent  plea  for  compromise.  \s  Lnuis 


miMd  M  his  dagy  making  in  inti-ptpd  dcclmtion,  Bouuct 

And  wIkd  Ihc  pope  declared  it  null  and  void,  he  ut  to  vaik  on 
if^uttk  Dr/ntjuC/friCa^jcffnJ)OiUy  publiah&laflErbiadeKth. 
TlieSilIkiauoinialitUeabatedihc  titinMlbackioapn)}cct 
ray  near  hii  heart.  Ever  since  the  early  dayaat  Metjt  he  had 
for  uniting  the  Huguenots  to  the  Roman 
mverted  Turenne;  in  1670  he  pghlished 
i  taJieligitc,  »  moderate  in  tone  that 
mvaanej  were  driven  lo  accuse  him  0/  having  fraudulcnily 
nltRiI  dam  the  Romaa  dogniu  to  ^uit  ■  Protestant  taste, 
finalljr  io  16SS  appeiired  his  great  Miilnirc  da  vxriatians  ia 
t^iia  frtlalanUi,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  bis  works. 

iDtensIing  or  even  ioteUigible,    His  aigument  is  simple  enough. 
WtlhOut  ndes   an  organized  sodeljf  cannot  hold  together,  and 
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kindly  and  affable  enoughi  though  lomeirbit  HI  at  ease.    (7nlil 

indingi;  aod  it  wai  pnibibly  want  of  seK^confidencc, 
than  w^nt  of  moral  rouiage,  that  made  him  shut  his  eyes 
c  too  closely  to  the  disorders  of  Louis  XlV.'t  priv«Ie  life, 
all,  he  WIS  not  the  king's  confeisoi;  and  to  "  reform  " 
Louis,  before  age  and  Mme  de  Maintenon  had  sobered  him  down, 
would  have  taxed  [he  powen  of  Daniel  or  Eiekid.  But  in  hb 
books  Bossuet  was  anything  but  timid.  All  of  them,  even  the 
attacks  on  Simon,  breathe  an  air  of  masculine  belief  iit  reason, 
tare  enough  among  the  apologists  ol  any  age.  Bossuet  would 
willingly  have  undertaken,  as  Malebranche  actually  undertook, 
to  make  an  intelligent  Chinaman  accept  all  bis  ideas,  if  only  he 
could  be  induced  to  lend  them  his  attention.  But  his  beat  praise 
is  to  have  brought  all  the  powers  of  language  to  paint  an  imdying 
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hat  Degotiations  broke  down  precisely  at  this  point.    Indivi 

bat  be  fiitly  refused  to  guarantee  thai  they  would  neccssi 
believe  to-monow  what  they  believe  lo^lay.    "  We  prefer, 

Ken,  Pmlestani  writers  began  to  accumulate  some  stan 
Vnf^  at  Rome's  own  variations;  and  faere  they  were  backei 
by  Richaid  Simon,  a  priest  of  the  Paris  Oratory,  and  the  fa 
of  Biblical  criticism  io  Fiance.  He  accused  St  Augus 
BossBct's  own  specif  master,  of  having  corrupted  the  prim 
doctrine  ol  Grace.  Bossuet  set  to  work  on  a  Dtftnse  i 
^oiiftft,  but  Simon  calmly  went  on  to  raise  issues  graver 
t'oder  a  veil  of  politely  ironical  circumloculions,  such  as  did 
deceive  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  be  claimed  his  right  to  inter 
Ihc  Bible  like  any  other  book.  Bcssuet  denounced  him  a. 
ud  again;  Simon  told  his  friends  he  would  wait  until  "  the  old 
Idbw  "  was  no  more.  Another  Oralorian proved  more  dangi 
still.  Simon  had  endangered  miracles  by  apF^ying  to  Ihei: 
raJesc^  evidence,  but  Malebranche  abrogated  miracles  altoge 
It  was  blupbemous,  he  argued,  to  suppose  thai  the  Auth 
ailuie  would  break  through  a  reign  of  law  He  had  Hii 
nublishiiL  Bossuet  might  scribble  iioh,  inird,  Jala,  h 
ougin)  of  his  book  and  urge  on  Ftnelon  to  attack  t 
he  poUtely  met  bis  threats  by  saying  that  lo  be  re 
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dead  more  than  twenty  yiars.  Three  yean  later  he 
with  Ftndoo  over  the  love  of  Cod,  and  employing 
("Iroversy  at  kast  as  odious  as  Ffcielon's  own  (1697-16(19). 
AH  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence  is  that  Ffnelon.  four-and- 
iwenty  years  bis  junior,  ms  an  old  pupil,  who  had  suddenly 
grown  into  a  rival;  and  that  on  (be  matter  of  principle  most 
aalhotilies  thought  bim  right. 

Amid  thae  gloomy  occupations  Bossuel's  life  came  slowly  to 
an  end.  TTll  be  was  over  seventy  be  had  scarcely  known  what 
iUocss  wu;  but  in  1701  he  was  attacked  by  the  stone.  Two 
jan  kter  he  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  and  on  the  iilh  of  April 
1)04  be  puned  quietly  away.  Of  his  private  life  there  is  little 
to  ncord.    Meiui  found  bim  an  ncellent  and  devoted  bishop. 

would  seem  10  allow.    In  general  si 


scat  in  Persia,  and  were  practically  the  secular  heads  ol 
Jewish  community  in  the  Orient. 

BOnOH.  THOHAE  (1676-1)31},  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Dunsonthe  17th  of  March  1676.  Hisfalher,  John  Boston,  and 
his  mother,  Alison  Trotter,  were  both  Covenanters.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  licensed  in  1697  by  the  ptesbytccy 
of  Chimside.  In  1699  he  became  minister  of  the  small  parish  ol 
Simprin,  where  there  were  in  all  "  not  more  than  90  eiaminibte 
persorrs."    In  1704  be  found,  while  visiting  a  member  of  his 

wealth  soldier.  Tbis  was  the  famous  Uarrmof  Modan  Diviaily. 
by  Edward  Fisher,  a  compendium  of  the  opinions  of  leading 

Gospel.  Its  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  unconditional  f reeneia 
of  the  Gospel.  It  deared  away  such  conditions  as  r^Kntance, 
or  some  degree  of  outward  or  inward  reformation,  arid  argued 
that  where  Christ  is  heartily  received,  full  repentance  and  a  new 
life  follow.  On  Boston')  recommendation,  Hog  of  Camock 
reprinted  Tlu  i/smwin  i;i8;  and  Boston  also  published 
an  edition  with  notes  of  his  own.  The  book,  being  atUcked 
from  the  standpoint  ol  high  Calvinism,  became  the  standard 
of  a  far-reaching  movement  In  Scottish  Fresbylerianism.  The 
"  Marrow  men  "  wen  marked  by  the  leal  of  their  service  and 
the  effect  of  thdr  preaching.    As  they  remained  Calvinists  they 

laled  to  Ettrick.    He  distinguished  himself  by  being  the  only 

the  inadequate  sentence  passed  on  John  Simson, 
divinity  at  Glasgow,  who  was  accused  of  heterodox 
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BOSTOH,  a  municipal  and  parltai 
I  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  river  Wilham,  4  m,  from  iU 
louth  in  the  Wash,  107  m.  N,  of  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
lilway.  Pop.  (1901)  rj,6«7.  It  lies  in  a  flat  agricultural 
;n  district,  drained  by  numerous  cuts,  some  of  which  are 
avigable.    The  church  of  St  Botolph  is  a  superb  Decorated 
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building,  one  of  tKe  largest  and  finest  parish  churches  in  the 

kingdom.    A  Decorated  chapel  in  it,  formerly  desecrated,  was 

restored  to  sacred  use  by  citizens  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

U.S.A.,  in  1857,  in  memory  of  the  connexion  of  that  city  with  the 

English  town.    The  western  tower,  commonly  known  as  Boston 

Stump,  forms  a  landmark  for  40  m.    Its  foundations  were  the 

first  to  be  laid  of  the  present  church  (which  is  on  the  site  of 

an  earlier  one),  but  the  construction  was  arrested  until  the 

Perpendicular  period,  of  the  work  of  which  it  is  a  magnificent 

example.    It    somewhat    resembles    the  completed  lower  of 

Antwerp  cathedral,  and  is  crowne<)  by  a  graceful  octagonal 

lantern,  the  whole  being  nearly  290  ft.  in  height.    The  church  of 

Skirbeck,  i  m.  south-cast,  though  extensively  restored,  retains 

good  Early  English  details.    Other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 

guildhall,  a  15th-century  structure  of  brick;  Shodfriars  Hall, 

a  half-timbered  house  adjacent  to  slight  remains  of  a  Dominican 

priory;  the  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1554,  with  a  fine 

gateway  of  wrought  iron  of  the  17  th  century  brought  from  St 

Botolph's  church;  and  the  Hussey  Tower  of  brick,  part  of  a 

mansion  of  the  i6th  century.    Public  institutions  indude  a 

people's  park  and  large  municipal  buildings  (1904). 

As  a  port  Boston  was  of  ancient  importance,  but  in  the  i8th 

century  the  river  had  silted  up  so  far  as  to  exclude  vessels  eV:- 

cecding  about  50  tons.    In  1882-1884  a  dock  some  7  acres  in 

extent  was  constructed,  with  an  entrance  lock  giving  access  to 

the  quay  sides  for  vessels  of  3000  tons.    The  bed  of  the  river 

was  deepened  to  37  ft.  for  3  m.  below  the  town,  and  a  new  cut 

of  3  m.  was  made  from  the  mouth  into  deep  water.    An  iron 

swing-bridge  conni*ct5  the  dock  with  the  Great.Northem  railway. 

There  is  a  repairing  slipway  accommodating  vessels  of  800  tons. 

Imports,  principally  timber,  grain,  cotton  and  linseed,  increased 

owing  to  these  improvements  from  £116,179  in  1881  to  £816,698 

in  1899;  and  exports  (coal,  machinery  and  manufactured  goods) 

from  £83,000  in  1883  to  £261,873  in  1899.    The  deep-sea  and 

coastal  fisheries  are  important.    Engineering,  oil-cake,  tobacco, 

sail  and  rope  works  are  the  principal  industries  in  the  town. 

Boston  returns  one  member  to  parliament.    The  parliamentary 

borough  falls  within  the  Holland  or  Spalding  division  of  the 

county.    The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 

and  18  councillors.    Area,  2727  acres. 

-Boston  (Icanhoc,  St  Botolph  or  Botolph's  Town)  derives  its  name 
from  St  Botolph,  who  in  654  founded  a  monastery  here,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  870.  Although  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
Boston  was  probably  granted  as  part  of  Skirbeck  to  Alan,  earl  of 
Brittany.  The  excellent  commercial  position  of  the  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Witham  explains  its  speedy  rise  into  importance. 
King  John  by  charter  of  120a  granted  the  bailiff  of  Boston  sole 
jurixliction  in  the  town.  By  tnc  13th  century  it  was  a  great  com- 
mercial centre  second  only  to  London  in  paying  £780  for  two  years 
to  the  fifteenth  levied  in  1205,  and  Edward  III.  made  it  a  staple 

E>rt  for  wool  in  1369.  The  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  merchants 
rgely  increased  its  prosperity,  but  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Han- 
seatic Leaeuc  about  1470  and  the  break-up  of  the  gild  system  Boston's 
profperity  Dcgan  to  wane,  and  for  some  centuries  it  remained  almost 
without  traoc.  Nevertheless  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free 
borough  by  Henry  VI I l.'s  charter  of  1546,  confirmed  by  Edward  VI. 
in  1547,  by  Mary  in  1553,  by  Elizabeth  (who  granted  a  court  of 
admiralty)  in  1558  and  1573,  and  by  James  I.  in  1608.  Boston  sent 
members  to  the  great  councils  in  1337,  1352  and  1353;  and  from 
1552  to  iSSji  two  members  were  returned  to  each  parliament.  The 
Redistribution  Act  1885  reduced  the  representation  to  one  member. 
In  1257  a  market  was  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Crowland  and  in  1308 
to  John,  earl  of  Brittany.  The  great  annual  mart  was  held  before 
1 2 18  and  attended  by  many  German  and  other  merchants.  Two 
annual  fairs  and  two  weekly  markets  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.'s 
charter,  and  are  still  held.  The  Great  Mart  survives  only  in  the 
Beast  Mart  held  on  the  nth  of  December. 

Sec  Pishey  Thompson,  History  and  Anti^ities  of  Boston  and  the 
Hundred  of  Skirbeck  (Boston,  1856):  George  Jebb.  Guide  to  tke 
Church  of  St  Botolph,  with  Notes  on  the  History  of  Boston;  Victoria 
County  History:  Lincolnshire. 

BOSTON,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U^.A., 
in  Suffolk  county;  lat,  42°  2 1'  2 7 -6'  N. ,  long.  7 1*  3'  30'  W.  Pop. 
(1900)  560,892,  (X97,X29  being  foreign  bom);  (1905,  state  census) 
595,580;  (19 10),  670,585.  Boston  is  the  terminusof  the  Boston  & 
Albany  (New  York  Central),  the  Old  Colony  system  of  the  New 
York,'  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway 
systems,  each  of  which  controls  several  minor  roads  once  in- 


dependent. The  city  lies  on  Massachusetts  bay,  on  wh&t  was 
once  a  pear-shaped  peninsula  attached  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow,  marshy,  neck,  often  swept  by  the  spray  and  water. 
On  the  north  is  the  Charles  river,  which  widens  here  into  a  broad, 
originally  much  broader,  inner  harbour  or  back-bay.  The  surface 
of  the  peninsula  was  very  hilly  and  irregular,  the  shArc-line  was 
deeply  indented  with  coves,  and  there  were  salt  marshes  that 
fringed  the  neck  and  the  river-channel  and  were  left  oozy  b> 
the  ebbing  tides.  Until  -after  the  War  of  Independence  the 
primitive  topography  remained  unchanged,  but  it  was  afterwards 
subjected  to  changes  greater  than  those  effected  on  the  site  of 
any  other  American  city.  The  area  of  the  original  Boston  was 
only  783  acres,  but  by  the  filling  in  of  tidal  flats  (since  1804) 
this  was  increased  to  1829  acres;  while  the  larger  corporate 
Boston  of  the  present  day — including  the  annexed  territories  of 
South  Boston  (1804),  Roxbury  (1868),  Charlestown,  Dordftster, 
Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  (1874) — comiK^faends  almost 
43  sq.  m.  The  beautiful  Public  Garden  and  the  finest  residential 
quarter  of  the  city — the  Back  Bay,  so  called  from  that  inner 
harbour  from  whose  waters  it  was  reclaimed  (1856-1886) — stand 
on  what  was  once  the  narrowest,  but  to-day  is  the  widest  and 
fairest  portion  of  the  original  site.  Whole  forests,  vast  quarries 
of  granite,  and  hills  of  gravel  were  used  in  fringing  the  water 
margins,  constructing  wharves,  piers  and  causeways,  redeeming 
flats,  and  furnishing  piling  and  solid  foundations  for  buOdin^ 
At  the  edge  of  the  Common,  which  is  now  well  within  the  dty, 
the  British  troops  in  1775  took  their  boats  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington;  and  the  post-office,  now  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  business  section  of  the  city,  stands  on  the  original  shore-line. 
The  reclaimed  territory  is  level  and  excellently  drained.  The 
original  territory  still  preserves  to  a  large  degree  its  irregularity 
of  surface,  but  its  hills  have  been  much  degraded  or  wholly  raicd. 
Beacon  Hill,  so  called  from  its  ancient  use  as  a  signal  warning 
station,  is  still  the  most  conspicuous  topographical  feature  of 
the  city,  but  it  has  been  changed  from  a  bold  and  picturesque 
eminence  into  a  gentle  slope.  After  the  great  fire  of  1872  it 
became  possible,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  business  district, 
to  widen  and  straighten  its  streets  and  create  squares,  and  so 
provide  for  the  traffic  that  had  long  outgrown  the  narrow, 
crooked  ways  of  the  older  city.  Atlantic  Avenue,  along  the 
harbour  front,  was  created,  and  Washington  Street,  the  chief 
business  artery,  was  largely  remade  after  1866.  It  is  probable 
that  up  to  1875,  at  least,  there  had  been  a  larger  outlay'of  labour, 
material  and  money,  in  reducing,  levelling  and  reclaiming 
territory,  and  in  straightening  and  widening  thoroughfares*  in 
Boston,  than  had  been  expended  for  the  same  purposes  in  all 
the  other  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  together.  Washington 
Street,  still  narrow,  is  perhaps  the  most  crowded  <nd  congested 
thoroughfare  in  America.  The  finest  residence  streets  are  in  the 
Back  Bay,  which  is  laid  out,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  older 
quarters,  in  a  regular,  rectangular  arrangement.  The  North 
End,  the  original  city  and  afterwards  the  fashionable  quarter, 
is  now  given  over  to  the  Jews  and  foreign  colonies. 

The  harbour  islands,  three  t)f  which  have  beoi  ceded  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fortification,  are  numerous, 
and  render  the  navigation  of  the  shipping  channds  difficult 
and  easily  guarded.  Though  tortuous  of  access,  the  channels 
afford  a  clear  passage  of  27-35  ^t-  since  great  improvements  were 
undertaken  by  the  national  government  in  1892, 1899,  1902  and 
1 907 ,  and  the  harbour,  when  reached,  is  secure.  It  affords  nearly 
60  sq.  m.  of  anchorage,  but  the  wharf  line,  for  lack  of  early 
reservation,  is  not  so  large  as  it  might  and  should  have  been. 
The  islands  in  the  harbour,  now  bare,  were  for  the  most  part 
heavily  wooded  when  first  occupied.  It  has  been  found  impofisibk 
to  afforest  them  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  thp  aea-air,  and 
the  wash  from  their  bluffs  into  the  harbour  has  involved  Urge 
expense  in  the  erection  of  sea-walls.  Castle  Island  has  been 
fortified  since  the  earliest  days;  Fort  Independence,  on  this 
island,  and  Forts  Winthrop  and  Warren  on  ndghbouiing  islands, 
constitute  permanent  harbour  defences.    The  broad  watercourses 

*  On  the  alteration  of  streets  alone  $36,691496  were  expended 
from  1833  to  1880. 
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uaad  the  pcsiinsula  are  qNumed  by  causeways  and  bridges, 
Ifist  Boston  only,  that  the  harbouis  may  be  open  tothenavy- 
>ard  at  Oiailestown,  being  reached  by  ferry  (1870),  and  by 
the  dKtric  subway  under  the  harbour.  At  the  Charlestown 
iB>7-yaid  (1800)  there  are  docks,  manufactories,  foundries, 
nudiiiae-shops,  ordnance  stores,  rope-walks,  furnaces,  casting- 
pits,  timber  sh«ls,  ordnance-parks,  ship-houses,  &c.  The  famous 
fri^te  "  Independence"  was  launched  here  in  18x4,  the  more 
iMBuyas  "  Coxotitution  "  having  been  launched  while  the  yard 
ns  stiD  private  in  1797.  The  first  bridge  over  the  Charles, 
to  Qariestown,  was  opened  in  x  786.  The  bridge  of  chief  artistic 
ffisrit  0  the  Cambridjge  Bridge  (1908),  which  replaced  the  old 
West  Boston  Bridge,  and  is  one  feature  of  improvements  long 
projected  for  the  beautifying  of  the  Charies  river  basin. 

Comparatrvely  few  relics  of  the  early  town  have  been  spared  by 
time  and  the  improvements  of  the  modem  city.  Three  cemeteries 
itoain  intact — King's  chapel  burying  ground,  with  the  graves 
of  John  ^^throp  and  John  Cotton;  the  Old  Graxuiry  burial 
grooad  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  where  Samuel  Sewall,  the  parents 
of  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  are 
baikd;  and  Copp's  Hill  burial  ground,  containing  the  tombs 
cf  the  ^fathers.  Christ  church  (X723)  is  the  oldest  church  of  the 
dty;  In  its  tower  the  signal  lanterns  were  displayed  for  Paul 
Revere  00  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  April  1775.  The  Old  South 
^iifii^  (1730-1783),  the  old  sute  house  (1748,  restored  X882), 
ad  Faneuil  Hall  (1762-1763,  enlarged  1805,  reconstructed  1898) 
uc  rich  in  memorable  associations  of  the  period  preceding  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  second  was  the  scat  of  the  royal 
Covenuncnt  of  Massachusetts  during  the  provincial  period, 
ifid  within  its  walls  from  1760  to  x  775  the  questions  of  colonial 
dependence  or  independence  probably  first  came  into  evident 
coBJicL  The  Old  South  church  has  many  associations;  it  was, 
for  instance,  the  meeting-place  of  the  people  after  the  "  Boston 
Massacre"  of  X770,  when  they  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
British  troc^  from  the  dty;  and  here,  too,  were  hdd  itte  meetings 
tlat  led  up  to  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party  "  of  1773.  Faneuil  Hall 
^the  original  hall  of  the  xume  was  given  to  the  dty  by  Peter 
FiDeuil,  a  Hugueix>t  merchant,  in  1742)  is  associated,  like  the. 
Old  Sonth,  with  the  patriotic  oratory  of  revolutionary  days  and 
Q  called  '*  the  cradle  of  American  liberty."  Its  association  with 
rduna  movements  and  great  public  issues  of  later  times  is  not 
kss  ckise  and  interesting.*  The  adjoining  Quincy  market  may 
be  mentioned  because  its  construction  (1826)  was  utilized  to 
open  six  new  streets,  widen  a  seventh,  and  secure  flats,  docks 
ud  vharf  rights — all  without  laying  tax  or  debt  upon  the  city. 
The  original  King's  chapel  (x688,  present  building  1749-1754) 
vas  the  fiist  Episcopal  church  of  Boston,  which  bitterly  resented 
the  action  of  the  royal  governor  in  1687  in  using  the  Old  South 
for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  new  sfate  house, 
tlie  oldest  portion  of  which  (designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch) 
«as  erected  in  1795-1798,  was  enlarged  in  1853-1856,  and  again 
by  a  huge  addition  in  1889-1898  (total  cost  about  $6,800,000  to 
1900).  Architecturally,  everything  is  subordinated  to  a  con- 
^ccmity  with  the  style  of  the  original  portion;  and  its  gilded 
dome  is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Other  buildings  of  local 
i^aportance  are  the  dty  hall  (1865);  the  United  States  govem- 
Kttzt  building  (1871-X878,  cost  about  $6,000,000);  the  county 
courthouse  (1887-X893,  $2,250,000);  the  custom-house  (1837- 
>i|£};  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  (1892). 

Cof^y  Square,  in  the  Back  Bay,  is  findy  distinguished  by  a 
gnrap  of  exceptional  buildings:  Trinity  church,  the  old  Mtiscum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  public  library  and  the  new  Old  South  church. 
Trinity  (1877,  cost  $800,000),  in  yellowish  granite  with  dark  sand- 
uoae  trimmings,  the  masterpiece  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  is  built 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  southern  France;  it  is  a  Latin  cross 
mrakounted  by  a  massive  central  tower,  with  smaller  towers 
u>d  an  adjacent  chapel  reached  by  open  cloisters  that  distribute 
the  balance  (see  ARcmTECTDRE,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  137).  It  has 
^nadovi  by  La  Farge,  William  Morris,  Bume- Jones  and  others. 

*  Faaeinl  Hall  b  the  headquarters  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable 
ArtiOrry  Conpan^r  of  Boston,  the  oldest  piilitary  organization  of 
the  oovntry,  organiaed  in  1638. 


The  library  (x88^i895;  cost  $2,486,000,  eidusive  of  the  site, 
given  by  the  state)  is  a  dignified,  finely  proportioned  building  of 
pinkish-grey  stone,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
suggesting  a  Florentine  palace.  It  has  an  Imposing  exterior 
(see  AjtC3nT£CTUK£,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  135),  a  beautiful  inner  court, 
and  notable  decorative  features  and  embellishments,  induding 
bronze  doors  by  D.  C.  French,  a  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  by 
Macmonnies,  a  fine  staircase  in  Siena  marble,  some  characteristic 
decorative  panels  by  Puvis  de  Chavaxmes  (illustrating  the 
history  of  sdence  and  literature),  and  other  notable  decorative 
paintings  by  John  S.  Sargent  (on  the  history  of  religion),  Edwin 
A.  Abbey  (on  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail).  The  old  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  (1876)  is  a  red  brick  edifice  in  modem  Gothic  style, 
with  trimmings  of  li^t  stone  and  terra-cotta.  The  new  Old 
South  (the  successor  of  the  Old  South,  which  is  now  a  museum) 
is  a  handsome  structure  of  Italian  Gothic  style,  with  a  fine 
campanile.  The  dignified  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  are  near.  In  Huntington  Avenue,  at  its 
junction  with  Massachusetts  Avenue,  is  another  group  of  hand- 
some new  buildings,  induding  Horticultural  Hall,  Symphony 
Hall  (1900)  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
In  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  reclaimed  swamps  laid  out  by  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  still  other  groups  have  formed — among  others  those 
of  the  marble  buildings  of  the  Harvard  medical  school;  Fenway 
Court,  a  biulding  in  the  style,  internally,  of  a  Venetian  palace, 
that  houses  the  art  treasures  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  and  Simmons 
College.  Here,  too,  is  the  new  building  (1908)  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Throughout  the  Fens  excellently  effective  use  is 
being  made  of  monumental  buildings  grouped  in  ample  grounds. 

Boston  compares  favourably  with  other  American  cities  in 
the  character  of  its  public  and  private  architecture.  The  height 
of  buildings  in  the  business  section  is  linu'ted  to  125  ft.,  and  in 
some  places  to  90  ft. 

One  of  the  great  public  works  of  Boston  is  its  subway  for 
electric  trams,  about  3  m.  long,  in  part  with  four  tracks  and  in 
part  with  two,  constructed  since  1895  ^^  ^  cost  of  about  $7,500,000 
uptoi905.  The  branch  to  East  Boston  (1900- 1 904)  passes  beneath 
the  harbour  bed  and  extends  from  ScoUay  Square,  Boston,  to 
Maverick  Square,  East  Boston;  it  was  the  first  all-cement  tunnel 
(diameter,  23*6  ft.)  in  the  world.  The  subway  was  built  by  the 
dty,  but  leased  and  operated  by  a  private  company  on  such  terms 
as  to  repay  its  cost  in  forty  years.  Another  tunnel  has  been 
added  to  the  system,  under  Washington  Street.  The  narrow 
streets  and  the  traffic  congestion  of  the  business  district  presented 
difficult  problems  of  urban  transit,  but  the  system  is  of  exceptional 
effidency.  There  is  an  devated  road  whose  trains,  like  the 
surface  cars,  are  accommodated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  by  the 
subway.  All  the  various  roads — surface,  elevated  (about  7  m., 
built  1896-1901),  and  subway — are  controlled,  almost  wholly, 
by  one  company.  They  all  connect  and  interchange  passengers 
freely;  so  that  the  ordiiuiry  American  five-cent  fare  enables 
a  passenger  to  travel  between  almost  any  two  points  over  an 
area  of  100  sq.  m.  The  two  huge  stcam-raUway  stations  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  systems  also  deserve 
mention.  The  former  (the  North,  or  Union  station,  1893)  covers 
9  acres  and  has  23  tracks;  the  latter  (the  South  Terminal,  1898), 
one  of  the  largest  stations  in'  the  world,  covers  1$  acres  and  has 
32  tracks,  and  is  used  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  by  the  New 
York,  NeW  Haven  &  Hartford  railways. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of   the   metropolitan   public   water 

service  was  begun  in   1896  in  the  Wachusett  lake  reservoir 

at  Clinton,  on  the  Nashua  river.    The  basin  here  excavated 

by  ten  years  of   labour,  lying  385   ft.  above  high-tide  Icvd 

of  Boston  harbour,  has  an  area  of  6-5  sq.   m.,    an   average 

depth  of  46  ft.,  and  a  capacity  of  63,068,000,000  gallons  of 

water.    It  is  the  largest  municipal  reservoir  in  the  world,'  yet 

'The  dam  is  T250  ft.  long^,  with  a  maximum  height  of  129  ft., 
onlv  750  ft.  having  a  depth  of  more  than  40  ft.  from  high  water  to 
rock.  The  entire  surface  of  the  basin  was  scraped  to  bed  rock, 
sand  or  mineral  earth,  this  alone  costing  $3,000,000.  Connected 
with  the  reservoir  is  an  aqueduct,  of  which  2  m.  arc  tunnel  and  7  m. 
covered  masonry.  The  metropolitan  system  as  planned  in  1905  for 
the  near  future  conteroplatea  storage  for  80,000,000,000  gallons^ 
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it  is  only  part  of  a  system  pUmned  for  the  service  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

The  park  system  is  quite  tmique  among  American  cities. 
The  Common,  a  park  of  48  acres,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  has 
been  a  public  reservation  since  1634,  and  no  city  park  in  the 
world  is  cherished  more  affectionately  for  historical  associations. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  Public  Garden  of  24  acres  (1859),  part  of  the 
made  area  of  the  city.  Commonwealth  Avenue,  one  of  the  Back 
Bay  streets  running  from  the  foot  of  thesPublic  Garden,  is  one  of 
the  finest  residence  streets  of  the  country.  It  is  240  ft.  wide, 
with  four  rows  of  trees  shading  the  parking  of  its  central  mall, 
and  is  a  link  through  the  Back  Bay  Fens  with  the  beautiful  outer 
park  system.  The  park  system  consists  of  two  concentric 
rings,  the  inner  being  the  city  systeni  proper,  the  outer  the 
metropolitan  system  undertaken  by  the  commonwealth  in 
co-operation  with  the  city.  The  former  has  been  laid  out  since 
1875,  and  includes  upwards  of  2300  acres,  with  more  than  xoo  m. 
of  walks,  drives  and  rides.  Its  central  ornament  is  Franklin 
Park  (537  acres).  The  metropolitan  S3rstem,  which  extends 
around  the  city  on  a  radius  of  10  to  la  m.,  was  begun  in  1893. 
It  embraces  over  10,000  acres,  including  the  Blue  Hill  reservation 
(about  5000  acres),  the  highest  land  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
a  beautiful  reservation  of  forest,  crag  and  pond  known  as 
Middlesex  Fells,  two  large  beach  bath  reservations  on  the  harbour 
at  Revere  and  Hull  (Nantasket),  and  the  boating  section  of  the 
Charles  river.  At  the  end  of  1907  more  than  $13,000,000  had 
been  expended  on  the  system.  Including  the  local  parks  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  metropolitan  district  there  are  pver 
17,000  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  within  the  metropolitan  park 
district.  Boston  was  the  pioneer  municipality  of  the  country  in 
the  establishment  of  open-air  gymnasiums.  A  great  improve- 
ment, planned  for  many  years,  was  brought  nearer  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge.  This  improvement  was 
projected  to  include  the  damming  of  the  Charies  river,  and  the 
creation  of  a  great  freshwater  basin,  with  drive-ways  of  reclaimed 
land  along  the  shores,  and  other  adornments,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  Alster  basins  at  Hamburg. 

Arl  and  Literature. — The  Museimi  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1870  (though  there  were  art  exhibits  collected  from  1826 
onward)  and  its  present  building  was  erected  in  1908.  It  has 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  casts  in  existence,  a  number  of 
original  pieces  of  Greek  statuary,  the  second-best  collection  in 
the  world  of  Aretine  ware,  the  finest  collection  of  Japanese 
pottery,  and  probably  the  largest  and  finest  of  Japanese  paintings 
in  existence.  Among  the  memorials  to  men  of  Massachusetts 
(a  large  part  of  them  Bostonians)  commemorated  by  monuments 
in  the  Common,  the  Public  Garden,  the  grounds  of  the  state 
house,  the  city  hall,  and  other  public  places  of  the  city,  are 
statues  of  Charles  Sumner,  Josiah  Quincy  and  John  A.  Andrew 
by  Thomas  Ball;  of  Generals  Joseph  Hooker  and  William  F. 
Bartlctt,  and  of  Rufus  Choatc  by  Daniel  C.  French;  of  W.  L. 
Garrison  and  Charles  Devens  by  Olin  L.  Warner;  of  Samuel 
Adams  by  Anne  Whitney;  of  John  Winthrop  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  by  R.  S.  Greenou|^;  of  Edward  Everett  (W.  W.  Story), 
Colonel  W.  Prescott  (Story),  Horace  Mann  (E.  Stebbins),  Daniel 
Webster  (H.  Powers),  W.  E.  Channing  (H.  Adams),  N.  P.  Banks 
(H.  H.  Kitson),  Phillips  Brooks  (A.  St  Gaudens),  and  J.  B. 
O'Reilly  (D.  C.  French). 

Among  other  important  monuments  are  a  group  by  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward  commemorating  the  first  proof  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  ether,  made  in  1846  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  by  Dr  W.  T.  G.  Morton;  an  emancipation  group  of 
Thomas  Ball  with  a  portrait  statue  of  Lincoln;  a  fine  equestrian 
statue,  by  the  same  sciJptor,  of  Washington,  one  of  the  best 
works  in  the  country  (1869);  an  army  and  navy  monument 
in  the  Common  by  Martin  Millmore,  in  memory  of  the  Civil 
War;  another  (1888)  recording  the  death  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Boston  Massacre  of  1770;  statues  of  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut 
(H.  H.  Kitson),  Leif  Ericson  (Anne  Whitney),  and  Alexander 

reservoirs  holding  3,200,000,006  gallons  for  immediate  use,  aqueducts 
capable  of  carrying  420,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  a  minimum  daily 
supply  of  173,000.000  gallons. 


Hamilton  (W.  Rimmer);  and  a  magnifi<XBt  Immze  bas-rdiel 
(1897)  by  Augustus  St  Gaudens  commemorating  the  departure 
from  Boston  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  with  the  first  ivgimcr.t 
of  negro  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War.  There  is  an  art 
department  of  the  city  government,  under  ui^taid  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  from  candidates  named  by  local  art  aiKi 
literary  institutions;  and  without  their  approval  no  work  of  art 
can  now  become  the  property  of  the  city. 

The  public  library,  containing  922,348  volumes  in  Januar)' 
1908,  is  the  second  library  of  the  country  in  size,  and  is  the  IzrgcA 
free  circulating  library  in  the  world  (circulation  1907,  1,539,111 
volumes) .  There  was  a  public  municipal  library  in  Boston  before 
1674— probably  in  1653;  but  it  was  burned  in  1747  and  mos 
apparently  never  replaced.  The  present  library  (antedated  by 
several  circulating,  social  and  professional  collections)  ouy 
justly  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of  the  Parisian, 
Alexandre  Yattemare  (1796-1864),  from  1830  on,  to  foster 
international  exchanges.  From  1847  to  185 1  he  arranged  gifts 
from  France  to  American  libraries  agg^regating  30,655  volumes, 
and  a  gift  of  50  volumes  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1843  (redprocatcd 
in  1849  with  more  than  1000  volumes  contributed  by  private 
citizens)  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Boston  public  library.  Its  legal 
foundation  dates  from  1848.  Among  the  spedal  collections  are 
the  George  Ticknor  library  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books 
(6393  vols.),  very  full  sets  of  United  Sutes  and  British  public 
documents,  the  Bowditch  mathematical  library  (7090  vok), 
the  Galatea  collection  on  the  history  of  women  (2193  vols.),  the 
Barton  library,  including  one  of  the  finest  existing  collectioos  of 
Shakespeariana  (3309  vols.,  beside  many  in  the  general  librar>'), 
the  A.  A.  Brown  library  of  music  (9886  vols.),  a  very  full  collection 
on  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
100,000  volumes  on  the  history,  biography,  geography  and 
literature  of  the  United  States.  The  library  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  municipal  appropriations,  though  holding  also  cod- 
siderable  trust  funds  ($388,742  in  1905).  The  other  nouble 
book-collections  of  the  city  include  those  of  the  Athenaeum, 
founded  in  1807  (about  230,000  vols,  and  pamphlets),  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (founded  1791;  50J00),  the 
Boston  medical  library  (founded  1874;  about  80,000),  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  (founded  18L45;  33,750 
volumes  and  34,150  pamphlets),  the  state  library  (founded 
1826;  140,000),  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(founded  1780;  30,000),  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
(founded  1830;  about  35,000  volumes  and  27,000  pamphlets). 

The  leading  educational  institutions  are  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  largest  purely  scientific  and  tech- 
nical school  in  the  country,  opened  to  students  (including 
women)  in  1865,  four  years  after  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  the  first  president;  Boston  University 
(chartered  in  1869;  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educatlonal);  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  (ca-educational;  private; 
1867,  incorporated  1880),  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
having  2400  students  in  1905-1906;  the  MassachusetU  College 
of  Pharmacy  (1852);  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
(1873);  the  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  (1876)  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Boston  College  (i860),  Roman  Catholic, 
under  the  Society  of  Jesus;  St  John's  Theological  Seminan 
(1880),  Roman  Catholic;  Simmons  College  (1899)  for  women, 
and  several  departments  of  Harvard  University.  The  Institute 
of  Technology  has  an  exceptional  reputation  for  the  wide  range 
of  its  instruction  and  its  high  standards  of  scholarship.  It  was  a 
pioneer  in  introducing  as  a  feature  of  its  original  plans  labor3lor>- 
instruction  in  physics,  mechanics  and  mining.  The  architects 
of  the  United  States  navy  are  sent  here  for  instruction  in  their 
most  advanced  courses.  Boston  University  was  endowed  by 
Isaac  Rich  (1801-1872),  a  Boston  fish-merchant,  Lee  Claflia 
(1791-1871),  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  a  benefactor  of  Weslf)aa 
Um'vcTsity  and  of  Wilbraham  Seminary,  and  Jacob  Sleeper. 
It  has  been  co-educational  from  the  beginning.  Its  faculties  o* 
theology— founded  in  184 1  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  as  the  Biblical 
Institute;  in  184 7-1867  in  Concord,  N.H.;  and  in  1867-1?; « 
the  Boston  Theological  Seminary — law,  music,  medicine,  liberal 
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arts  and  agriculture  (at  Amherst,  in  association  with  the  Massa- 
dhuselts  Agricultural  College),  aJI  antedate  1876.  The  funds  for 
Simmons  College  were  left  by  John  Simmons  in  1870,  who  wished 
to  found  a  school  to  teach  the  professions  and  "  branches  of  art, 
science  and  industry  best  calculated  to  enable  the  scholars  to 
acquire  an  independent  livelihood."  The  Lowell  Institute  (q.v.), 
esubUshed  in  1839  (by  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  who  bequeathed 
S2i7,ooo  for  the  purpose),  provides  yearly  courses  of  free  public 
lectures,  and  its  lecturers  have  included  many  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  America  and  Europe.  During  each  winter,  also,  a 
Kries  of  public  lectures  on  American  history  is  delivered  in  the 
OM  South  meeting  house.  The  public  schools,  particularly  the 
secondary  schools,  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation.  The  new  English 
High  and  Latin  school,  founded  in  1635,  is  the  oldest  school  of 
the  country.  A  girls'  Latin  school,  with  the  same  standards  as 
the  boys'  school,  was  established  in  1878  (an  outcome  of  the 
same  movement  that  founded  Radcliffe  College) .  There  are  large 
numbers  of  private  schoob,  in  art,  music  and  academic  studies. 

In  theatrical  matters  Boston  is  now  one  of  the  chief  American 
centres.  The  Federal  Street  theatre — the  first  regular  theatre — 
was  established  in  1794,  the  old  Puritan  feeling  having  had  its 
natural  influence  in  keeping  Boston  behind  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  this  respect.  The  dramatic  history  of  the  city  is 
largely  associated  with  the  Boston  Museum,  built  in  1841  by 
Moses  Kimball  on  Tremont  Street,  and  rebuilt  in  1846  and 
>$8o;  here  for  half  a  century  the  principal  theatrical  perform- 
ances were  given  (see  an  interesting  article  in  the  New  England 
Utgaane,  June  1003),  in  later  years  under  the  management  of 
R.  Montgomery  Field,  until  in  1903  the  famous  Boston  Museum 
»as  s«q>t  away,  as  other  interesting  old  places  of  entertainment 
(the  old  Fcdtral  Street  theatre,  the  Tremont  theatre,  &c.)  had 
been,  in  the  course  of  further  building  changes.  The  Boston 
theatre  dates  from  1854,  and  there  were  seventeen  theatres 
altogether  in  1900. 

As  a  musical  centre  Boston  rivals  New  York.  Among'musical 
organizations  may  be  mentioned  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
((SiO,the Harvard  Musical  Association  (1837),  the  Philharmonic 
(iSSo)  and  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  organized  in  188 1  by  the 
generosity  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson.  This  orchestra  has  done, 
much  for  music  not  only  in  Boston  but  in  the  United  States 
gei»rally.  In  1908  the  Boston  Opera  0>mpany  was  incorporated, 
and  an  opera  house  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  was  the  undisputed  literary  centre  of  America  until 
the  later  decades  of  the  19th  century,  and  still  retains  a  con- 
siderable and  important  colony  ot  writers  and  artists.  Its  ascend- 
ancy vaa  identical  with  the  long  predominance  of  the  New 
En^and  h'terary  school,  who  lived  in  B<»ton  or  in  the  country 
round  about.  Two  Boston  periodicals  (one  no  longer  so)  that 
still  hold  an  exceptional  position  in  periodical  literature,  the 
S'ertk  American  Review  (18x5)  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1857), 
date  from  this  period.  The  great  majority  of  names  in  the  long 
list  of  worthies  of  the  commonwealth — ^writers,  statesmen, 
orators,  artists,  philanthropists,  reformers  and  scholars,  are 
istimatdy  connected  with  Boston.  Among  the  city's  daily 
newspapers  the  Boston  Herald  (1846),  the  Boston  Globe ,  the 
Evening  Transcript  (1830),  the  Advertiser  (1813)  and  the  Post 
(i$3i)  are  the  most  important. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Boston  is  fringed  with  wharves. 
Commercial  interests  are  largely  concentrated  in  East  Boston. 
Railway  connexion  with  Worcester,  Lowell  and  Providence 
»as  opened  in  1835;  with  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  thereby  with 
various  lines  of  interior  communication,  in  184 1  (double  track, 
1868);  with  FitchbuTg,  in  1845;  and  in  1851  connexion  was 
completed  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  Canada.  In  1840  Boston 
was  sdected  as  the  American  terminus  of  the  Cunard  Line,  the 
fir&t  regular  line  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers.  The  following 
decade  was  the  most  active  of  the  city's  history  as  regards  the 
ocean  carrying  trade.  Boston  ships  went  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  Cunard  arrangement  was  the  first  of  various  measures 
that  worked  for  a  commercial  rapprochement  between  the  New 
England  states  and  Canada,  culminating  in  the  reciprocity  treaty 


of  1854,  and  Boston's  interests  are  foremost  to-day  in  demanding 
a  return  to  relations  of  reciprocity.  Beginning  about  1855  the 
commerce  of  the  port  greatly  declined.  The  Cunard  service 
has  not  been  continuous.  In  1869  there  was  not  one  vessel  steam- 
ing directly  for  Europe;  in  1900  there  were  973  for  foreign 
ports.  Great  improvements  of  the  harbour  were  undertaken 
in  1902  by  the  united  States  government,  looking  to  the  creation 
of  two  broad  channels  35  ft.  deep.  Railway  rates  have  also  been 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  recent  years;  Boston,  like 
New  York,  complaining  of  discriminations  in  favour  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  Boston  also 
feels  the  competition  of  Montreal  and  Portland;  the  Canadian 
roads  being  untrammelled  m  the  matter  of  freight  differentials. 
Boston  is  the  sccohd  import  port  of  the  United  States,  but  its 
exports  in  1907  were  le»  than  those  of  Philadelphia,  of  Galveston, 
or  of  New  Orleans.  The  total  toimage  in  foreign  trade  entering 
and  leaving  in  1907  was  5,148,429  tons;  and  in  the  same  year 
9616  coasting  vessels  (tonnage,  10,261,474)  arrived  in  Boston. 
The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  1907  were  respectively 
$123,414,168  and  $104,610,908.  Fibres  and  vegetable  grasses, 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  sugar,  iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures,  chemicals,  coal,  and  leather  and  its  manufactures 
are  the  leading  imports;  provisions,  leather  and  its  manufactures, 
cotton  and  its  manufactures,  breadstuflfs,  iron  and  steel  and 
their  manufactures  are  the  leading  exports.  In  the  exportation 
of  cattle,  and  of  the  various  meat  and  dairy  products  classed  as 
provisions,  Boston  is  easily  second  to  New  York.  It  is  the  largest 
wool  and  the  largest  fish  market  of  the  United  States,  being 
in  each  second  in  the  world  to  London  only. 

Manufacturing  is  to-day  the  most  distinctive  industry,  as 
was  commerce  in  colonial  times.  The  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  from  establishments  under  the  "  factory  system  " 
in  1900  was  $162,764,523;  in  1905  it  was  $184,351,163.  Among 
the  leading  and  more  distinctive  items  were  printing  and 
publishing  ($21,023,855  in  1905);  sugar  and  molasses  refining 
($15,746,547  in  1900;  figures  not  pubL'shed  in  1905  because 
of  the  industry  being  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner);  men's 
clothing  (in  1900,  $8,609,475,  in  1905,  $11,246,004);  women's 
clothing  (in  1900,  $31258^83,  in  1905,  $5,7os.47o);  boots  and 
shoes  (in  1900,  $3,882,655,  in  1905,  $5»57S.927);  boot  and  shoo 
cut  stock  (in  1905,  $5,211,445);  malt  liquors  (in  1900,  $7,518,668, 
in  1905,  $6,715,215);  confectionery  (in  1900,  $4,45S»i84,  in 
X905,  $6,210,023);  tobacco  products  (in  1900,  $3,504,603, 
in  1905,' $4,592,698);  pianos  and  organs  ($3,670.77»  in  IQOS); 
other  musical  instruments  and  materials  (in  1905,  $231,780); 
rubber  and  elastic  goods  (in  1900,  $3,139,783,  in  1905,  $2,887,323) ; 
steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus  (in  1900,  $2,876,327,  in 
190S.  J3.3S4»02o);  bottling,  furniture,  &c.  Art  tiles  and  pottery 
are  manufactured  in  Chelsea.  Shipbuilding  and  allied  industries 
early  became  of  great  importance.  The  Waltham  watch  and 
the  Singer  sewing-machine  had  their  beginning  in  Boston  in 
1850.  The  making  of  the  Chickering  pianos  goes  back  to  1823, 
and  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  reed  organs  to  1854;  these  are  to-day 
very  important  and  distinctive  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
ready-made  clothing  industry  began  about  1830. 

Cavernment. — Beyond  a  recognition  of  its  existence  in  1630, 
when  it  was  renamed,  Boston  can  show  no  legal  incorporation 
before  1822;  although  the  uncertain  boundaries  between  the 
powers  of  colony  and  township  prompted  repeated  petitions 
to  the  legislature  for  incorporation,  beginning  as  early  as  1650. 
In  182a  Boston  became  a  dty.  Thus  for  nearly  two  centuries 
it  preserved  intact  its  old  "  town  "  government,  disposing  of 
all  its  affairs  in  the  "  town-meeting  "  of  its  citizens.  Excellent 
political  training  such  a  government  unquestionably  offered; 
but  it  became  unworkable  as  disparities  of  social  condition  in- 
creased, as  the  number  of  legal  voters  (above  7000  in  1822) 
became  greater,  and  as  the  population  ceased  to  be  homogeneous 
in  blood.  All  the  citizens  did  notr  assemble;  on  the  contrary 
ordinary  business  seldom  drew  out  more  than  a  hundred  voters, 
and  often  a  mere  handful.  From  very  early  days  executive 
officers  known  as  "  select-men,"  constables,  clerks  of  markets, 
hog  reeves,  packers  of  meat  and  fish,  &c.,  were  chosen;  and  the 
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system  proper  had  coct  f  16.637.033  up  to  1899  inclusive';  And  the 
netropolitafi  park*  Si 3.679456  up  to  1907  inclusive.  There  are 
CO  municipal  lighting-plants:  but  the  companies  upon  which  the 
dry  depends  for  its  service  are  (with  all  others)  subject  to  the  control 
d  a  state  commission.  In  1885  a  state  law  placed  a  limit  on  the 
contractaUe  debt  and  upon  the  taxation  rate  of  the  city.  Revenues 
%-ereQoc  realiied  adequate  to  its  lavish  undertakings,  and  loans  were 
med  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  limits  were  altered  subsequently, 
but  the  net  debt  has  continued  to  rise.  In  1822  it  was  $100,000;  m 
1850,  $6,195,144;  in  1886,  $24,712,820:  in  1004,  $^8,216,725;  in 
IQ07,  $70,781,969  (gross  debt,  $104.306,706) — this  included  the  debt 
d  Suffolk  county  which  in  1907  was  $3,517,000.  The  chief  objects 
for  vhich  the  aty  debt  was  created  were  in  1907,  in  millions  of 
<idUrs:  highways.  2407.  parks,  16-29.  drainage  and  sewers.  1505. 
rapid  transit.  13-57  and  water-works,  4-53.  Boston  paid  in  1907 
36  ^  of  all  state  Uxes,  and  about  33,  62,  47  and  79  %  respectively 
of  the  assessments  for  the  metropoliun  sewer,  parks,  boulevards  and 
«ater  services.  About  a  third  of  its  Revenue  goes  for  such  uses  or. 
for  Suffolk  county  expenditures  over  which  it  has  but  limited 
cDutroL  The  improvement  of  the  Back  Bay  and  of  the  South 
Boston  flats  was  in  considerable  measure  forrad  upon  the  city  by 
the  commonwealth.  The  debt  per  capita  is  as  high  as  the  cost  of 
carrent  adminbtration  relatively  to  other  cities.  The  averase 
tatcnst  rate  on  the  city  obligations  in  1907  was  about  3«7  %.  The 
dty'sua  valuation  in  1907  was  $1,313.1171,556  (in  1822,  $42,140,200: 
Li  18^  $180,000.^00),  o(^  which  only  $242,606,856  represented  pcr- 
«onalty:  ahbough  in  the  judgment  of  the  city  board  of  trade  such 
property  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  inferior  in  value  to  realty. 

Population. — Up  to  the  War  of  Independence  the  population 
was  not  only  American,  but  it  was  in  its  ideas  and  standards 
eeentially  Puritan;  modem  liberalism,  however,  has  introduced 
Bcw  standards  of  social  life.  In  1900  35- 1  %  of  the  inhabitants 
Tcre  foreign-bom,  and  72-2%  wholly  or  in  part  of  foreign 
parentage.  Irish.  English-Canadian,  Russian,  Italian,  English 
and  German  are  the  leading  races.  Of  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion these  elements  constituted  respectively  35-6,  240,  7-6,  70, 
6-7  and 'S'3%-  Large  foreign  colonies,  like  adjoining  but 
unmixing  nations,  divide  among  themselves  a  large  part  of  the 
city,  and  give  to  its  life  a  cosmopolitan  colour  of  varied  speech, 
opicion.  habits,  traditions,  social  relations  and  religions.  Most 
remarkable  of  all,  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  in  this  strong- 
bold  of  exiled  Puritanism  where  Catholics  were  so  long  under  the 
heavy  ban  of  law,  outnumber  those  of  any  single  Protestant 
denomination;  Irish  Catholics  dominate  the  politics  of  the  city, 
aivi  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  been  aligned  against  each 
other  on  the  question  of  the  control  of  the  public  schools. 
Despite,  however,  its  heavy  foreign  admixture  the  old  American- 
ism of  the  city  remains  strikingly  predominant.  The  population 
of  Boston  at  the  end  of  each  decennial  period  since  1790  was  as 
follows:--{i7go).  18,320;  (1800),  24,937;  (1810),  33.787;  (1820), 
43.J98;  (1830),  61,392;  (1840),  93.383;  (1850),  136.881'; 
(i860),  177340;  (1870),  250,526;  (1880),  362/839^  (1890), 
44S477;  (1900).   560,892. 

History.— John  Smith  visited  Boston  Harbour  in  1614,  and  it 

was  explored  in  1621  by  a  party  from  Plymouth.    There  were 

various  attempts  to  settle  about  its  borders  in  the  following 

years  before  John  Endecott  in  1628  landed  at  Salem  as  governor 

of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay,  within  which  Boston  was 

Included.    In  Jane  1630  John  Winthrop's  company  reached 

Chirlestown.    At  that  time  a  "bookish  recluse,"     William 

Bbxton  (Blackstone),  one  of  the  several "  old  planters  "  scattered 

about  the  bay,  had  for  several  years  been  living  on  Boston 

peninsula.    The  location  seemed  one  suitable  for  commerce  and 

defence,  and  the  Winthrop  party  chose  it  for  their  settlement. 

The  triple  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  of  which  no  trace  remains 

tiHlay  (or  possibly  a  reference  to  the  three  hills  of  the  then 

peoinsula.  Beacon.  Copp's  and  Fort)  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 

came  Trimountaine  for  the  peninsula, — a  name  perpetuated 

^iriously  in  present  municipal  nomenclature  as  in  Tremont; 

but  on  the  i7tb  of  September  1630,  the  date  adopted  for  anni- 

vcnary  celebrations,  it  was  ordered  that  **  Trimountaine  shall 

be  called  Boston  ,**  after  the  borotigh  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire, 

Eogiaad,  of  which  several  of  the  leading  settlers  had  formeriy 

been  prominent  citizens.* 

, '  lo  i8<i  the  mayor  of  the  English  Boston  sent  over  a  copy  of  that 
Qty  s  seabk  framed  in  oak  from  St  Botolph's  church,  of  which  John 
Cottoa.  the  famous  Boston  divine  (he  came  over  in  1633)  had  been 
VKv.    The  aeals  now  hang  in  the  city  hall.    In  1855  a  number  of 


For  several  years  it  was  uncertain  whether  Camhridge; 
Charlestown  or  Boston  should  be  the  capital  of  the  colony,  but 
in  1632  the  General  Court  agreed  "  by  general  consent,  that 
Boston  is  the  fittest  place  for  public  meetings  of  any  place 'in 
the  Bay."  It  rapidly  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous. 
Throughout  the  17th  century  its  history  is  so  largely  that  of 
Massachusetts  generally  that  they  are  inseparable.  Theological 
systems  were  largely  concerned.  The  chief  features  of  this  epoch 
— the  Antinomian  dissensions,  the  Quaker  and  Baptist  persecu- 
tions, the  witchcraft  delusion  (four  witches  were  executed  in 
Boston,  in  1648,'  1651,  1656,  i6iiB8)  &c. — are  referred  to  in  the 
article  Massachusetts  (q.v.).  In  1692  the  first  permanent  and 
successful  printing  press  was  established;  in  1704  the  first 
newspaper  in  America,  the  Boston  News-LdUr^  which  was 
published  weekly  until  1776.  Puritanism  steadily  mellowed 
under  many  influences.  By  the  turn  of  the  first  century  bigotry 
was  distinctly  weakened^  Among  the  marks  of  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century  was  growing  material  prosperity,  and  there 
were  those  who  thought  their  fellows  unduly  willing  to  relax 
church  tests  of  fellowship  when  good  trade  was  in  question. 
There  was  an  unpleasant  Englishman  who  declared  in  1699 
that  he  found  "  Money  Their  God,  and  Large  Possessions  the  only 
Heaven  they  Covet."  Prices  were  low,  foreign  commerce  was 
already  large,  business  thriving;  wealth  gave  social  status;  the 
ofiicial  British  class  lent  a  lustre  to  society;  and  Boston  "  town  " 
was  drawing  society  from  the  "  country."  Of  the  two-score  or  so 
of  families  most  prominent  in  the  first  century  hardly  one  retained 
place  in  the  similar  list  for  the  early  years  of  the  second.  Boston 
was  a  prosperous,  thrifty,  English  country  town,  one  traveller 
thought.  Another,  Daniel  Ncal,  in  1720,  found  Boston  con- 
versation "as  polite  as  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
many  of  their  merchants  having  the  advantage  of  a  free  con- 
versation with  travellers;  so  that  a  gentleman  from  London 
would  almost  think  himself  at  home  at  Boston,  when  he  observes 
the  number  of  people,  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  tables, 
their  dress  and  conversation,  which  perhaps  is  as  splendid  and 
showy  as  that  of  the  most  considerable  tradesmen  in  London." 

The  population,  which  was  almost  stationary  through  much 
of  the  century,  was  about  20,000  in  the  years  immediately  before 
the  War  of  Independence.  At  this  time  Boston  was  the  most 
flourishing  town  of  North  America.  It  built  ships  as  cheaply 
as  any  place  in  the  world,  it  carried  goods  for  other  colonies, 
it  traded — often  evading  British  laws — with  Europe,  Guinea, 
Madagascar  and  above  all  with  thfe  West  Indies.  The  merchant 
^princes  and  social  leaders  of  the  time  are  painted  with  elaborate 
show  of  luxury  in  the  canvases  of  Copley.  The  great  English 
writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  seem  to  have  been  but  little  known 
in  the  colonyj  and  the  local  literature,  though  changed  somewhat 
in  character,  showed  but  scant  improvement.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  restrictions  upon  the  press  began  to  disappear. 
At  the  same  time  questions  of  trade,  of  local  politics,  finally 
of  colonial  autonomy,  of  imperial  policy,  had  gradually,  but 
already  long  since,  replaced  theology  in. leading  interest.  In 
the  years  176&-1776  Boston  was  the  most  frequently  recurring 
and  most  important  name  in  British  colonial  history.  Senti- 
ments of  limited  independence  of  the  British  government  had 
been  developing  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement 
(see  Massachusetts),  and  their  strength  in  1689  had  been 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  local  revolution  of  that  year,  when 
the  royal  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and  other  high  officials, 
were  frightened  into  surrender  and  were  imprisoned.  This 
movement,  it  should  be  noted,  was  a  popular  rising,  and  not  the 
work  of  a  few  leaders. 

The  incidents  that  marked  the  approach  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence need  barely  be  adverted  to.  Opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  British  government  for  taxing  and  oppressing  the  colonies 
began  in  Boston.    The  argument  of  Otis  on  the  writs  o^f^assistance 

Americans,  including  Charles'  Francis  Adams  and  Edward  Everett? 
and  also  various  descendants  of  Cotton,  united  to  restore  the  south-' 
west  chapel  of  St  Botolph's  church,  and  to  erect  in  it  a  memorial 
ubtet  to  Cotton's  memory.  The  total  amount  raised  by  subscription 
for  this  purpose  was  £673. 
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was  in  x  760-1761.  The  Stamp  Act,  passed  in  1765,  was  repealed 
in  1766;  it  was  opposed  in  Boston  by  a  surprising  show  of 
determined  and  unified  public  sentiment.  Troops  were  first 
quartered  in  the  town  in  1768.  In  1770,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
in  a  street  brawl,  a  number  of  citizens  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  soldiers,  who  fired  into  a  crowd  that  were  baiting  a  sentry. 
This  incident  is  known  as  the  "  Boston  Massacre;"  The  Tea  Act . 
of  1773  was  defied  by  the  emptying  into  the  harbour  of  three 
cargoes  of  tea  on  the  i6th  of  December  1 773,  by  a  party  of  citizens 
disguised  as.  Indians,  after  the  people  in  town-meeting  had  ex- 
hausted every  effort,  through  a  period  of  weeks,  to  procure  the 
return  of  the  tea-ships  to  England.  To  tius  act  Great  Britain 
replied  by  various  penal  regulations  and  reconstructive  acts  of 
government.  She  quartered  troops  in  Boston;  she  made  the 
juries,  sheriffs  and  judges  of  the  colony  dependent  on  the  royal 
officers;  she  ordjered  capital  offenders  to  be  tried  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  England;  iht  endeavoured  completely  to  control  or  to 
abolish  town-meetings;  and  finally,  by  the  so-called  "  Boston 
Port  Bill,"  she  closed  the  port  of  Boston  on  the  xst  of  June  1774. 
Not  even  a  ferry,  a  scow  or  other  boat  could  move  in  the  harbour. 
Marblehead  and  Salem  were  made  ports  of  entry,  and  Salem  was 
made  the  capital.  But  they  would  not  profit  by  Boston's  mis- 
fortune. The  people  covenanted  not  to  use  British  goods  and 
to  suspend  trade  with  Great  Britain.  From  near  neighbours 
and  from  distant  colonies  came  provisions  and  encouragement. 
In  October  1774,  when  General  Gage  refused  recognition  to  the 
Massachusetts  general  court  at  Salem,  the  members  adjourned  to 
Concord  as  the  first  provincial  congress.  Finally  came  war, 
with  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  beleaguerment  by  the 
colonial  army;  until  on  the  17th  of  March  1776  the  British 
were  compelled  by  Washington  to  evactiate  the  city.  With 
them  went  about  1 100  Tory  refugees,  many  of  them  of  the  finest 
families  of  the  city  and  province.  The  evacuation  closed  the 
heroic  period  of  Boston's  history.  War  did  not  again  approach 
the  dty. 

The  years  from  1776  to  the  end  of  "  town  "  government  in 
1822  were  marked  by  slow  growth  and  prosperity.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  alike  took  great  impetus.  Direct  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  began  about  1785,  with  Russia  in  1787.  A 
Boston  vessel,  the  "  Columbia  "  (Captain  Robert  Gray),  ojsened 
trade  with  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  was  the  first 
American  ship  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  (1787- 1700).  In 
1805  Boston  began  the  export  of  ice  to  Jamaica,  a  trade  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  Cuba,  to  ports  of  the  southern  states, 
and  finally  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Calcutta  (1833),  declining 
only  after  the  Civil  War;  it  enabled  Boston  to  control  the 
American  trade  of  Calcutta  against  New  York  throughout  the 
entire  period.  But  of  course  it  was  far  less  important  than 
various  other  articles  of  trade  in  the  aggregate  values  of  commerce. 
It  was  Boston  commerce  that  was  most  sorely  hurt  by  the 
embargo  and  non-importation  policy  of  President  Jefferson. 
In  manufactures  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  city's  wealth. 
In  politics  the  period  is  characterized  by  Boston's  connexion 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Federalist  party,  'the  city  was  warmly 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1787, 
even  Samuel  Adams  was  rejected  for  Congress  because  he  was 
backward  in  its  support.  It  was  the  losses  entailed  upon  her 
commerce  by  the  commercial  policy  of  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion that  embittered  Boston  against  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  and  put  her  public  men  in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition 
to  its  policies  that  culminated  in  lukewarmncss  toward  the  War 
of  181 3,  and  in  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814. 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Unitarian  movement. 
Unitarian  tendencies  away  from  the  Calvinism  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational churches  were  plainly  evident  about  1750,  and  it 
is  said  by  Andrew  P.  Pcabody  (1811-1893)  that  by  1780  nearly 
all  the  Congregational  pulpits  around  Boston  were  filled  by  Uni- 
tarians. Organized  Unitarianism  in  Boston  dates  from  1785. 
In  1782  King's  chapel  (Episcopal)  became  Unitarian,  and  in 
JM05  one  of  that  faith  was  made  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard. 
But  the  Unitarianism  of  those  times,  even  the  Unitarianism  of 
Channing,  was  very  different  from  that  of  to-day.    Theodore 


Parker  and  Channing  have  Jftetn  the  greatest  leaders.  The 
American  Unitarian  Association,  organized  in  1825,  has  always 
retained  its  headquarters  in  Boston.  The  thecdogical  and 
philosophical  developments  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
centtiry  were  characterized  by  the  transcendental  movement 
(see  Massachusetts). 

In  the  period  from  1822  to  the  Civil  War  anti-slavery  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Boston's  annals.  Garrison  established 
the  Liberalor  in  1831;  W.  E.  Channing  became  active  in  the 
cause  of  abolition  in  1835,  and  Wendell  Phillips  a  little  later. 
In  1835  a  mob,  composed  in  part  of  wealthy  and  high-standing 
citizens,  attacked  a  city-building,  and  dragged  Garrison  through 
the  streets  imtil  the  mayor  secured  his  safety  by  putting  him 
in  gaol.  But  times  changed.  In  1850  a  reception- was  given 
in  Faneuil  Hall  in  honour  of  the  English  anti-slavery  loider, 
George  Thompson,  whose  reported  intention  to  address  B<Mtoa- 
ians  in  1835  precipitated  the  riot  of  that  year.  In  1851  the  Court 
House  was  surrounded  with  chains  Co  prevent  the  "  rescue  " 
of  a  slave  (Sims)  held  for  rendition  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law;  another  slave  (Shadrach)  vras  released  this  same  jrear, 
and  in  1854  there  was  a  riot  and  intense  excitement  over  the 
rendition  of  Anthony  Bums.  Boston  had  long  since  taken 
her  place  in  the  very  front  of  anti-slavery  ranks,  and  with  the 
rest  of  Massachusetts  was  playing  somewhat  the  same  part  as 
in  the  years  before  the  War  of  Independence. 

Later  events  of  importance  have  already  been  indicated  in 
essentials.  On  the  gth-xoth  of  November  1872  a  terrible  fire 
swept  the  business  part  of  the  city,  destroying  hundreds  of  build- 
ings of  brick  and  granite,  and  infficting  a  loss  of  some  $75,ooo,aoow 
Within  two  years  the  whole  area,  solidly  rebuilt  and  with  widened 
and  straightened  streets,  showed  no  traces  of  the  ruin  except  an 
appearance  superior  in  all  respects  to  that  presented  before  the 
fire.  The  expense  of  this  re-creation  probably  duplicated,  at 
least,  the  loss  from  the  conflagration.  Sin(%  this  time  there  has 
been  no  set-back  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not  upon 
material  prosperity  that  Boston  rests  its  claims  for  consideration. 
It  prides  itself  on  its  schools,  its  libraries,  its  literary  traditions, 
its  splendid  public  works  and  its  reputation  as  the  chief  centre 
of  American  culture. 

Authorities. — See  the  annual  Cilv  Documents;  also  Jostio 
Winsor  (ed.)  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  including  Snffoik 
County  .  .  .  1630-1880  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1880-1881),  a  work  that 
covers  every  phase  of  the  city's  growth,  history  and  life ;  S.  A-  Drake. 
The  History  and  AntimtUies  of  .  .  .  BoJtoii  (2  vols..  Boston,  i8S4:  and 
later  editions),  and  ^d  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personates  oj  Bostom 
(Boston,  1873,  and  later  editions);  Josiah  Quincy,  A  Municipal 
History  of  .  .  .  Boston  »  ,  .  to  .  .  /jjo  (Boston,  1852):  CW.  Ernst, 
Constitutional  History  of  Boston  (Boston,  iSof);  H.  H.  Sprague. 
City  Government  in  Boston — Us  Rise  and  Deifelopment  (Boston. 
1890);  £.  E.  Hale,  Historic  Boston  and  its  Neirkbourkood  (New 
York,  1808),  and  L.  Swift,  Literary  Landmarks  of  Boston  (Boston. 
1903).  A  great  mass  of  original  historical  documents  have  been 
published  by  the  regt<itry  department  of  the  city  ^vcrnment  since 
1876  (34  v.  to  1905).  Boston  has  been  described  m  manv  works  of 
fiction,  and  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  novels  of  E.  L.  Bynner, 
to  L.  Maria  Childs'  The  Rebels,  to  J.  F.  Cooper's  L«i>tiWZ.if>co/ii,  to  the 
early  novcU  nf  W.  D.  Howells  (also  those  of  Arlo  Bates),  to  O.  W. 
Holmes'  Poet  and  Autocrat,  and  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Later,  as 
pictures  of  Boston  life  at  various  periods  since  early  colonial  da>-s. 

BOSTON,  a  game  of  cards  invented  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  i8th  century.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  during  the  siege  by  the  British.  It  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  French  fleet  which  lay  for  a 
time  off  the  town  of  Marblehead,  and  the  name  of  the  two  small 
islands  in  Marblehead  harbour  which  have,  from  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  been  called  Great  and  Little  Miser>', 
correspond  with  expressions  used  in  the  game.  William  Tudor, 
in  his  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  published  in  1821,  states 
somewhat  differently  that  "  A  game  of  cards  was  invented  in 
Versailles  and  called  in  honour  of  the  town,  Boston;  the  points 
of  the^  game  are  allusive,  'great  independence,*  *  little  independ- 
ence,' '  great  misery,'  *  little  misery,*  &c.  It  is  composed  partly 
of  whist  and  partly  of  quadrille,  though  partaking  mostly  of  the 
former."  The  game  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue  in  high 
French  society,  where  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  admin 
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lO  tfaiaci  Americui.    "  The  Udies  .  .  .  filled  my  pockets  with 

boQ-bans,  and called  me  *U  pitit  BosUmien.*    It  was  indeed 

hy  tht  name  of  Bostonian  that  all  Americans  wexe  known  in 
France  then.  The  war  having  broken  out  in  Boston  and  the 
fint  great  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  gave  to  that  name 
Qoiveisal  celebrity.  A  game  invented  at  that  time,  played  with 
cuib,  was  called '  Boston,'  and  is  to  this  day  (1830)  exceedingly 
UshJonable  at  Paris  by  that  appellation  "  {RecolUciions  of  Samuel 
Breck,  Philadelphia,  1877).  There  was  a  tradition  that  Dr 
FnnUin  was  fond  of  the  game  and  even  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
its  invention.  At  the  middle  of  the  XQth  century  it  was  stiU 
popular  in  Europe,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  America,  but  its  favour 
his  steadily  declined  since  then. 

Tbe  rales  of  Boston  recognixed  in  English'speaking  countries  differ 
sonevhat  fnnn  those  io  vogue  in  France.  According  to  the  former, 
rropacksof  53  cards  are  used,  which  rank  as  in  whist,  both  for  cutting 
aad  dealing.  Four  players  take  part,  and  there  are  usually  no 
partooi.  Counters  are  used,  generally  of  three  colours  and  values, 
and  axk  hand  is  settled  for  as  soon  as  finished.  The  entire  first 
pack  0  dealt  out  by  fours  and  fives,  and  the  second  pack  is  cut  for 
the  tran^.  the  suit  of  the  card  turned  being  "  first  preference,"  the 
other  sat  of  the  same  colour  '*  second  preference  "  or  "  colour," 
while  the  two  remaining  suits  are  "  plain  suits."  The  eldest  hand 
then  anaonnces  that  he  will  make  a  certain  number  of  tricks  pro- 
vided he  may  name  the  trump,  or  lose  a  certain  number  without 
tnanca.  The  different  bids  are  called  by  various  names,  but  the 
Hsoal  ones  are  as  follows : — To  win  five  tricks, "  Boston."  (To  win) 
"six  tricks."  (To  win)  "  seven  tricks."  To  lose  twelve  tricks,  after 
&carding  one  card  that  is  not  shown,  '*  little  mishe."  (To  win) 
"dght  tricks."  (To  win)  "nine  .trkks."  To  lose  every  trick. 
"  tnadmuhe.'*  (To  win)  "ten  tricks."  (To  win)"  eleven  tricks." 
To  kae  twelve  tricks,  after  discarding  one  card  that  is  not  shown, 
the  retnainiog  twelve  cards  betngcxposed  on  the  table  but  not  liable 
to  be  caUed.  "  Uttle  spread."  V^o  win)  "  twelve  tricks."  To  lose 
mry  trick  with  exposed  cards,  "  grana  spread."  To  win  thirteen 
trkks, "  grand  slam."  If  a  jrfayer  does  not  care  to  bid  he  may  pass. 
asd  the  next  player  bids,  succeeding  players  may  "  ovcrcall,  t.«. 
overbid,  previous  bidders.  Players  passing  may  thereafter  bid  only 
"  taahu,"  If  a  player  bids  seven  but  makes  ten  he  is  paid  for  the 
three  extra  tricks,  but  on  a  lower  scale  than  if  he  had  bid  ten.  If 
DO  hid  should  be  made,  a  "  mixhe  partout "  (general  poverty)^  is 
oftea  played,  the  trump  being  turned  down  and  each  player  striving 
to  tale  as  few  tricks  as  possible.  Payments  are  made  by  each  loser 
accndtngto  the  value  of  the  winner's  bid  and  the  overtricks  he  has 
swed.  There  are  regular  tatdes  of  payments.  In  America  over* 
tricks  aie  not  usually  paid  for.  In  French  Boston  the  knave  of 
(fiamcHKb  arbitrarily  wins  over  all  other  cards,  even  trumps.  The 
nnes  of  the  different  bids  remind  one  of  the  period  of  the  American 
Revohtion,  including  "  Independence."  "  Philadelphia."  "  Souvc- 
nine,"  "  Conoordia,  &c  Other  variations  of  the  game  are  Boston 
di  fMlomsWeaii  and  Russian  Boston. 

BOBIOIITK  in  petrology,  a  fine-grained,  pale-coloured,  grey 
or  pinkish  rock,  which  consists  essentially  of  alkali-felspar 
(ortbodaie,  microperthite,  &c.)*  Some  of  them  contain  a  small 
sDouBt  of  intentitial  quutz  (quartz-bostonites) ;  others  have  a 
BsaU  percentage  of  lime,  which  occasions  the  presence  of  a 
phportase  felq^  (maenite,  gauteite,  hme-bostonite).  Other 
Bineols,  except  apatite,  zircon  and  magnetite,  are  typi<:dly 
shienL  They  have  very  much  the  same  composition  as  the 
tnchytea;  and  many  rocks  of  this  series  have  been  grouped 
with  these  or  with  the  orthophyres.  Typically  they  occur  as 
dikes  or  as  thin  sills,  often  in  association  with  nepheline-syenitc; 
aad  they  seem  to  bti^  a  complementary  relationship  to  certain 
types  of  lamprophyre,  such  as  camptonite  and  monchiquite. 
Thooi^  nowhere  very  common,  they  have  a  wide  distribution, 
being  known  from  Scotland,  Wales,  Massachusetts,  Montreal, 
Pwtugal,  Bohemia,  &c.  The  lindoites  and  quartz-lindoites  of 
N«wayare  dosely  allied  to  the  bostonites. 

BOSTROM,  GHRUTOFFER  JACOB  (1797-^866),  Swedish 
pUkaopher,  was  bom  at  Piteft  and  studied  at  Upsala,  where 
from  1840  to  1863  he  was  professor  of  practical  philosophy. 
Hb  philosophy,  as  he  himself  described  it,  is  a  thoroughgoing 
latiooal  idealism  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  only  true 
RaCty  is  spiritual.  God  is  Infinite  Spirit  in  whom  all  existence 
is  contained,  aad  is  outside  the  limitations  of  time  and  space. 
Ihns  BostrOm  protests  not  only  against  empiricism  but  also 
agiinst  those  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  which  seemed  to 
Ua  to  picture  God  as  something  less  than  Pure  Spirit.  In  ethics 
the  bi^best  aim  is  the  direction  of  actions  by  reason  in  harmony 


with  the  Divine;  so  the  state,  like  the  individual,  exists  solely  in 

Caod,  and  in  its  most  periect  form  consists  in  the  harmonlotis 

obedience  of  all  its  members  to  a  constitutional  monarch;  the 

perfection  of  mankind  as  a  whole  is  to  be  sought  in  a  rational 

orderly  system  of  such  states  in  obedience  to  Universal  Reason. 

This  system  differs  from  Platonism  in  that  the  "  ideas  "  of  God 

are  not  archetypal  attractions  but  concrete  personalities. 

Bostrdm's  writings  were  edited  by  H.  Edfeldt  (7  vols.,  Upsala. 
1883).  For  his  school  see  Sweden:  Litcraiure;  also  H.  Hdftding. 
Filosofien  i  5«ertWGennan  trans,  in  Philos.  MonatsktfUn,  1879).  and 
History  of  Mod.  PkUos.  (Eng.  trans.,  1900),  p.  384;  R.  Falckenbcre. 
Hist,  of  Phil.  (Eng.  trans.,  1895) ;  A.  Nyblaeus,  Om  den  Bostromske 
filosofien  (Lund.  1883),  and  Karakteristik  of  den  Bostrdmska 
filosofien  (Lund,  1892). 

BOSWELU  JAMES  (1740-1795),  Scottish  man  of  letters,  the 
biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
a9th  of  October  174a  His  grandfather  was  in  good  practice  at 
the  Scottish  bar,  and  his  father,  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinlcck, 
was  also  a  noted  advocate,  who,  on  his  elevation  to  the  supreme 
court  in  1754,  took  the.  name  of  his  Ayrshire  property  as  Lord 
AuchinleclL  A  Thomas  Boswell  (said  upon  doubtful  evidence  to 
have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  household  of  James  IV.)  was  killed  at 
Floddcn,  and  since  1 513  the  family  had  greatly  improved  its 
position  in  the  world  by  intermarriage  with  the  first  Scots 
nobility.  In  contradiction  to  his  father,  a  rigid  Presbyterian 
Whig,  James  was  "  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  white  cockade,  and  prayed 
for  King  James  until  his  uncle  (^hrane  gave  him  a  shilling  to 
pray  for  King  Ckorge,  which  be  accordingly  did  "  ("  Whigs  of  all 
ages  are  made  in  the  same  way"  was  Johnson's  comment). 
He  met  one  or  two  English  boys,  and  acquired  a  "  tincture  of 
polite  letters  "  at  the  high  school  in  Edinburgh.  Like  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  he  early  frequented  society  such  as  that  of  the  acton 
at  the  Edinbtirgh  theatre,  sternly  disapproved  of  by  his  father. 
At  the  university,  where  he  was  constrained  for  a  season  to  study 
civil  law,  he  met  William  Johnson  Temple,  his  future  friend  and 
correspondent  The  letters  of  Boswell  to  his  "  Atticus  "  were 
first  published  by  Bentley  in  1857.  One  winter  he  spent  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  sat  under  Adam  Smith,  who  was  then  lecturing 
on  moral*  philosophy  and  rhetoric 

In  1760  he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  "  the  elegance, 
the  refinement  and  the  liberality  "  of  London  society,  for  which 
he  had  long  sighed.  The  young  earl  of  Eglintoun  took  him  to 
Newmarket  and  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  "  the  great, 
the  gay  and  the  ingenious."  He  wrote  a  poem  called  "  The  Cub 
at  Newmarket,"  published  by  Dodsley  in  1762,  and  had  visions 
of  entering  the  Guards.  Reclaimed  with'  some  difficulty  by  his 
father  from  his  rakish  companions  in  the  metropolis,  he  contrived 
to  alleviate  the  irksomeness  of  law  study  in  Edinburgh  by  forcing 
his  acquaintance  upon  the  celebrities  then  assembled  in  the 
northern  capital,  among  them  Kames,  Blair,  Robertson,  Hume 
and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  of  whose  sayings  on  the 
Northem  Grcuit  be  kept  a  brief  journal.  Boswell  had  already 
realized  his  vocation,  the  exercise  of  which  was  to  give  a  new 
word  to  the  language.  He  had  begun  to  Boswellize.  He  was 
already  on  the  track  of  bigger  game — ^the  biggest  available  in  the 
Britain  of  that  day.  In  the  spring  of  1763  Boswell  came  to  a 
composition  with  his  father.  He  consented  to  give  up  his  pursuit 
of  a  guidon  in  the  Guards  and  three  and  sixpence  a  day  on  condi- 
tion that  his  father  would  allow  him  to  study  civil  law  on  the 
continent.  He  set  out  in  April  1763  by  "  the  best  road  in  Scot- 
land "  with  a  servant,  on  Irarseback  like  himself,  in  "  a  oKked 
hat,  a  brown  wig,  brown  coat  made  in  the  court  fashion,  red  vest, 
corduroy  small  dothes  and  long  military  boots."  On  Monday, 
the  1 6th  of  May  1763,  in  the  back  shop  of  Tom  Davics  the  book- 
seller. No.  8  Russdl  Street,  Covent  Garden,  James  Boswell  first 
met  "  Dictionary  Johnson,"  the  great  man  of  his  dreams,  and 
was  severely  buffeted  by  him.  Eight  days  later,  on  Tuesday, 
the  a4th  of  May,  Boswell  boldly  called  on  Mr  Johnson  at  his 
chambera  on  the  fint  floor  of  No.  x  Inner  Temple  Lane.  On 
this  occasion  Johnson  pressed  him  to  stay;  on  the  X3th  of  June 
he  said, "  Come  tome  as  often  as  you  can  ";  on  the  asth  of  June 
Boswell  gave  the  great  man  a  little  sketch  of  his  own  life,  and 
I  Johnson  exclaimed  with  warmth,  "  Give  me  your  hand;  I  have 
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taken  a  liking  to  you."  Boswell  experienced  a  variety  of 
sensations,  among  which  exultation  was  predominant.  Some  one 
asked,  "  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels?  "  "  He  is 
not  a  cur,"  replied  Goldsmith,  *'  he  is  only  9.  bur.  Tom  Davies 
flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
sticking."  Johnson  was  fifty-four  at  this  time  and  BosweU 
twenty-three.  After  June  1763  they  met  on  something  like  370 
subsequent  days.  These  meetings  formed  the  memorable  part 
of  Boswell's  life,  and  they  are  told  inimitably  in  his  famous 
biography  of  his  friend. 

The  friendship,  consecrated  by  the  most  delightful  of  bio- 
graphies, and  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  feasts  in  the  whole 
banquet  of  letters,  was  not  ao  ill-assorted  as  has  been  incon- 
siderately maintained.  BosweU's  freshness  at  the  table  of 
conversation  gave  a  new  zest  to  every  maxim  that  Johnson 
enunciated,  while  Boswell  developed  a  perfect  genius  for  inter- 
preting the  kind  of  worldly  philosophy  at  which  Johnson  was  so 
unapproachable.  Both  men  welcomed  an  excuse  for  avoiding, 
the  task-work  of  life.  Johnson's  favourite  indulgence  was  to 
talk;  Boswell's  great  idea  of  success  to  elicit  memorable  con- 
versation. BosweU  is  almost  equally  admirable  as  a  reporter 
and  as  an  interviewer,  as  a  collector  and  as  a  researcher.  He 
prepared  meetings  for  Johnson,  he  prepared  topics  for  him',  he 
drew  him  out  on  questions  of  the  day,  he  secured  a  copy  of  his 
famous  letter  to  Ix>rd  Chesterfield,  he  obtained  an  almost 
verbatim  report  of  Johnson's  interview  with  the  king,  he  fre- 
quented the  tea-table  of  Miss  Williams,  he  attended  the  testy  old 
scholar  on  lengthy  peregrinations  in  the  Highlands  and  in  the 
midlands.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  his  follower,  "  you  appear  to 
have  only  two  subjects,  yourself  and  me,  and  I  am  sick  of  both." 
Yet  thorough  as  the  scheme  was  from  the  outset,  and  admirable 
as  was  the  dcvotedness  of  the  biographer,  BosweU  was  far  too 
voIatUe  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  any  one  ambition  in  life  that 
was  not  consistent  with  a  large  amount  of  present  fame  and 
notoriety.  He  would  have  Uked  to  Boswellize  the  popular  idol 
Wilkes,  or  Chatham,  or  Voltaire,  or  even  the  great  Frederick 
himself.  As  it  was,  during  his  continental  tour  he  managed  in 
the  autumn  of  1765  to  get  on  terms  with  Pasquale  di  PaoU,  the 
leader  of  the  Corsican  insurgents  in  their  unwise  struggle  against 
Genoa.  After  a  few  weeks  in  Corsica  he  returned  to  London  in 
February  1766,  and  was  received  by  Johnson  with  the  utmost 
cordiaUty.  In  accordance  with  the  family  compact  referred  to  he 
waa  now  admitted  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  and  signalized  his 
return  to  the  law  by  an  enthusiastic  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Essence  of  Ike  Douglas  Cause  (November  1767),  in  which  he 
vigorously  repeUed  the  charge  of  imposture  from  the  youthful 
claimant.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  little  book  caJltdDorandOf 
containing  a  history  of  the  Douglas  cause  in  the  guise  of  a  Spanish 
tale,  and  bringing  the  story  to  a  conclusion  by  the  triumph  of 
Archibald  Douglas  in  the  law  courts.  Editors  who  published 
extracts  whfle  the  case  was  stiU  subjudice  were  censured  severely 
by  the  court  of  session;  but  though  his  identity  was  notorious 
the  author  himself  escaped  censure.  In  the  spring  of  1768 
BosweU  published  through  thei  Foulis  brothers  of  Glasgow  his 
Account  of  Corsica f  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  thai  Island^  and  Memoirs 
of  Pascal  Padi.  The  liveliniess  of  personal  impression  which  he 
managed  to  communicate  to  aU  his  books  gained  for  this  one  a 
deserved  success,  and  the  Tour  was  promptly  translated  into 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Dutch.  Walpole  and  others, 
jeered,  but  BosweU  was  talked  about  everywhere,  as  PaoU 
Boswdl  or  PaoU's  EngUshman,  and  to  aid  the  mob  in  the  task  of 
identifying  him  at  the  Shakespeare  jubilee  of  1769  he  took  the 
trouble  to  insert  a  placard  in  his  hat  bearing  the  legend  "  Corsica 
Boswell"  The  amazing  costume  of  "  a  Corsican  chief "  which  he 
wore  on  this  occasion  was  described  at  length  in  the  magazines. 

On  the  asth  of  November  1769,  after  a  short  tour  in  Ireland 
undertaken  to  empty  his  head  of  Corsica  (Johnson's  emphatic 
direction),  BosweU  married  his  cousin  Margaret  Montgomery  at 
Lainshaw  in  Ayrshire.  For  some  years  henceforth  his  visits  to 
London  were  brief,  but  on  the  30th  of  April  1773  he  was  present 
at  his  admission  to  the  Literary  Club,  for  which  honour  he  had 
been  proposed  by  Johnson  himself,  and  in  the  autiunn  of  this 


year  in  the  course  of  Ills  tour  to  the  Hebrides  Johnsmi  visited  the 
BosweUs  in  Ayrshire.  Neither  BosweU's  father  mat  his  wife 
shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  lexicographer.  Lord  Auchinleck 
remarked  that  Jamie  was  "  gane  dean  gyte  . . .  And  whose  tail 
do  ye  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  man?  A  dominie, 
an  auld  dominie,  that  keepit  a  schule  and  ca'd  it  an  academy!" 
Housewives  less  prim  than  Mrs  BosweU  might  have  objected  to 
Johnson's  habitof  turning  lighted  candles  upside  down  when  in  the 
parlour  to  make  them  burn  better.  She  called  the  great  man  a 
bear.  BosweU's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  was  written  for 
the  most  part  during  the  journey,  but  was  not  published  until 
the  spring  of  1 786.  The  diary  of  Pepys  was  iu>t  then  known  to  the 
pubUc,  and  BosweU's  indiscretions  as  to  the  emotions  aroused  in 
him  by  the  neat  ladies'  maids  at  Inveraray,  and  the  extremity  of 
drunkenness  which  he  exhibited  at  Corrichatachin,  created  a 
Uterary  sensation  and  sent  the  Tofff  through  three  editions  in  one 
year.  In  the  meantime  his  pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  at 
home  were  great;  he  made  hudly  more  than  £100  a  year  by  his 
profession,  and  his  relations  wiUi  his  father  were  chronically 
strained.  In  1 7  7  5  he  began  to  keep  terms  at  the  Inner  Temple  and 
numaged  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Johnson,  between  whom  and  John 
Wilkes  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  at  the  famous 
dinner  at  DUly's  on  the  1 5th  of  May  x  776.  On  the  30th  of  August 
1782  his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  estate  worth  £x6oo  a  year. 
On  the  30th  of  June  1 784,  BosweU  met  Johnson  for  the  last  time  at 
a  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  He  accompanied  him  back  in 
the  coach  from  Leicester  Square  to  Bolt  Court.  "  We  bade  adieu 
to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he  had  got 
down  upon  the  foot  pavement  he  caUed  out '  Fare  you  weQ '; 
and  without  looking  back,  sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic 
briskness,  if  I  may  use  that  ecprcssion,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  fore- 
boding of  our  long,  long  separation."  Johnson  died  that  year, 
and  two  years  later  the  Boswells  moved  to  London.  In  x  789  Mrs 
BosweU  died,  leaving  five  cluldren.  She  had  been  an  exceUent 
mother  and  a  good  wife,  despite  the  infideUties  and  drunkenness 
of  her  husband,  and  from  her  death  BosweU  relapsed  into  wone 
excesses,  grievously  aggravated  by  hypochondria.  He  died  of  a 
compUcation  of  disorders  at  his  house  in  Great  Poland  Street 
on  the  XQth  of  May  1795,  and  was  buried  a  fortnight  later  at 
Auchinleck. 

Up  to  the  eve  of  his  last  illness  BosweU  had  been  bmsy  upon  ha 
magnum  opus.  The  Life  ofSamud  Johnson,  which  was  in  pnxxss 
of  crystallization  to  the  last.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
two  quarto  volumes  in  an  edition  of  x  700  copies  on  the  x6th  of  May 
1 791.  He  was  preparing  a  third  edition  when  he  died;  this  was 
completed  by  his  friend  Edmund  Malone,  who  brought  out  a  fifth 
edition  in  1807.  That  of  James  BosweU  junior  (the  editor  of 
Malone's  Variorum  Shakespeare,  x8ax)  appeared  in  x8xx. 

The  Life  of  Johnson  was  written  on  a  scale  practicaUy  unknown 
to  biographers  before  BosweU.  It  is  a  fuU-Iength  with  aU  the 
blotches  and  pimples  revealed  ("  I  wiU  not  make  my  tiger  a  cat 
to  please  anybody,"  wrote  "  Bozzy  ").  It  may  be  overmuch  an 
exhibition  of  oddities,  but  it  is  also,  be  it  remembexed,  a  (noDeer 
appUcation  of  the  experimental  method  to  the  determination  o( 
human  character.  Its  size  and  lack  of  divisions  (to  divide  it 
into  chapters  was  an  original  device  of  Croker's)  are  a  draw- 
back, &nd  have  prevented  BosweU's  Life  from  that  assured 
triumph  abroad  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  various  English 
dassics  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  CuUiter's  Tra^ds.  But 
wherever  English  is  spoken,  it  has  become  a  veritable  sacred 
book  and  has  pervaded  EngUsh  Ufe  and  thought  in  the  same  way, 
that  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan  have  done.  B<»well 
has  successfuUy  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  "  Johnsonized  "  Britain, 
but  has  not  yet  Johnsonized  the  pUmet.  The  modd  oxigmaUy 
proposed  to  himself  by  BosweU  was  Mason's  Life  of  Cray,  but 
he  far  surpassed  that,  or  indeed  any  other,  modeL  The  fashion 
that  BosweU  adopted  of  giving  the  conversations  not  in  the 
neutral  tints  of  oratie  obliqua  but  in  f  uU  oratio  recta  was  a  stroke  of 
genius.  But  he  is  far  from  being  the  mere  mechanical  trans- 
mitter of  good  things.  He  is  a  dnunatic  and  descriptive  artist  <^ 
the  fint  order.  The  extraordinary  vitaUty  of  his  figures  postulates 
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a  oertain  admiztore  of  fiction,  and  it  is  certain  that  Boswell 
exaggerates  the  sympathy  expressed  in  word  or  deed  by  Johnson 
ior  some  of  his  own  tenderer  foibles.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  judges  are  of  opinion  that  Boswell's  accuracy  is  exceptional, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  seconded  by  a  power  of  observation  of  a 
singular  retentiveness  and  intensity.  The  difficulty  of  dramatic 
description  can  only  be  realized,  as  Jowett  well  pointed  out,  by 
those  who  have  attempted  it,  and  it  is  not  until  we  compare 
Bisvefl's  reports  with  those  of  less  skHful  hearers  that  we  can 
tppndate  the  skill  with  which  the  essence  of  a  conversation 
is  extracted,  and  the  whole  scene  indicated  by  a  few  telling 
toadies.  The  result  is  that  Johnson,  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  early 
da3fs  of  his  poverty,  total  idleness  and  the  pride  of  literature, 
bat  in  the  fulness  of  fame  and  competence  of  fortune  from  1763 
to  1784,  b  better  known  to  us  thaii  any  other  man  in  history. 
Tbe  old  theory  to  explain  such  a  marvel  (originally  propounded 
by  Gray  when  the  Tow  in  Corsica  appeared)  that "  any  fool  may 
viite  a  valuable  book  by  chance  "  is  now  regarded  as  untenable. 
If  fed  is  a  wcml  to  describe  Boswell  (and  his  folly  was  at  times 
tnosondent)  be  wrote  his  great  book  because  and  not  in  despite 
d  the  f aa  that  he  was  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that 
he  was  a  biographical  genius,  and  that  he  arranged  his  oppor- 
toaities  just  as  he  prepared  his  transitions  and  introduced 
those  inimitable  fosses  by  which  Johnson's  motives  are  ex- 
idained,  hb  state  of  mind  upon  particular  occasions  indicated, 
aad  the  general  feeling  of  his  company  conveyed.  This  remark^ 
able  literary  faculty,  however,  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  total 
nakenip  requisite  to  produce  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  Life. 
There  is  a  touch  of  genius,  too,  in  the  naif  and  imperturbable 
good  nature  and  persistency  ("  Sir,  I  will  not  be  baited  with 
•^t •  and  'why.'  'Why  is  a  cow»s  tail  long?*  'Why  is  a 
fox's  tail  bushy?'  ")i  and  even  in  the  abnegation  of  all  personal 
dignity,  with  which  BosweU  pursued  his  hero.  As  he  himself 
said  of  Goldsmith,  "He  had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate 
aaniaously  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties 
vere  gradually  enlarged."  Character,  the  vital  prindple  of  the 
individual,  is  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  mechanical  biographer. 
Its  attainment  may  be  secured  by  a  variety  of  means — witness 
Xenophon,  Cellini,  Aubrey,  Lockhart  and  Froude — but  it  has 
never  been  attained  with  such  complete  intensity  as  by  Boswell 
ia  hb  Life  of  Johnson,  The  more  we  study  Boswell,  the  more 
«e  compare  him  with  other  biographers,  the  greater  his^work 
appears. 
The  eleventh  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  was  brought  out  by 
<^  Wibon  Crokcr  in  1831  \  in  this  the  original  text  is  expanded 
ly  nmneroiis  lettere  and  variorum  anecdotes  and  is  already  knee- 
deep  in  annotation.  Its  blunders  provoked  the  celebrated  and 
■Qtually  corrective  criticisms  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  Its  value 
as  an  aorivalled  eranarv  of  Johnsontana*  stored  opportunely  before 
the  last  links  with  a  Johnsonian  age  had  disappeared,  has  not  been 
adeqaateJy  recognized.  A  new  edition  of  the  original  text  was 
HBied  in  1874  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  (who  has  also  written  a  useful 
life  oi  James  BosweU  in  2  vols.,  London,  1891) ;  a  six- volume  edition, 
isdodu^  the  Tour  and  Johnsoniana,  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Napier  in  1884;  tbe  definitive  edition  is  that  by  Dr 
Btrkbeck  HiQ  in  6  vols.,  1887,  with  cofuous  annotations  and  a 
Bodd  index.  A  generouslv  illustrated  edition  was  Completed  in 
1907  in  two  large  volumes  by  Roger  Inepen.  and  reprints  of  value 
have  afao  been  edited  by  R.  Carrutbcrs  (with  woodcuts),  A.  Birrell, 
Movbray  Morris  (Globe  edition)  and  Austin  Dobaon.  A  short 
biogiaiAy  of  BosweU  was  written  in  1896  by  W.  Keith  Leask. 
Boswell's  commonplace-book  was  published  in  1876,  under  the  title 
of  BonpeUioMOf  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  C.  Rogers.       (T.  Se.) 

MSWOBTH,  JOSEPH  (i  789-1876),  British  Anglo-Saxon 
sddar,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1789.  Educated  at  Repton, 
vheooe  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  University,  he  became  in  x8z  7 
ricar  of  little  Horwood,  Buckinghamshire,  and  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  literature  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
^  1833  appeared  his  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  In 
1829  Bosworth  went  to  Holland  as  chaplain,  first  at  Amsterdam 
^  then  at  Rotterdam.  He  remained  in  Holland  imtU  1840, 
*ockiog  there  on  his  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 
(1838),  his  best-known  work.  In  1857  he  became  rector  of  Water 
^^ord,  Bucking^iamshire,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
*PPMnteid  Rawlinson  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford.  He 
W9t  to  the  nahrersity  of  Cambridge  in  1867  £10,000  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  died  on  the 
a7th  of  May  1876,  leaving  behind  him  a  mass  of  annotations  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  charters. 

BOTANY  (from  Gr.  jSorAmj,  plant;  ^dtrxciF,  to  graze),  the 
science  which  includes  everything  relating  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  whether  in  a  living  or  in  a  fos^  state.  It  embraces  a 
consideration  of  the  external  forms  of  plants — of  their  anatomical 
structure,  however  minute — of  the  fimctions  which  they  perform 
— of  their  arrangement  and  classification — of  their  distribution 
over  the  ^dbe  at  the  present  and  at  former  epochs — and  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  subservient  It  examines  the  plant  in  its 
earliest  stateof  development,  and  follows  it  through  all  its  stages 
of  progress  until  it  attains  maturity.  It  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  the  plants  which  cover  the  earth,  from  the  minutest 
organism,  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  the  most 
gigantic  productions  of  the  tropics.  It  marks  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  all  members  of  the  plant  world,  including  those 
between  existing  groups  and  those  which  are  known  only  from 
their  fossilized  remains  preserved  in  the  rocks.  We  deal  here 
with  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  science. 

The  plants  which  adorn  the  globe  more  or  less  in  all  countries 
must  necessarily  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
the  earliest  times.  Tlie  science  that  treats  of  them  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  **  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  waU."  The  ChaJdaeans,  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  were  the  early  cultivators  of  science,  and  botany  was 
not  neglected,  although  the  study  of  it  was  mixed  up  with  crude 
speculations  as  to  vegetable  life,  and  as  to  the  change  of  plants 
into  animals.  About  300  years  before  Christ  Theophrastus 
wrote  a  History  of  Plants^  and  described  about  500  species  used 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Dioscorides,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  time  of  Nero,  issued  a  work 
on  Materia  Medica.  The  elder  Pliny  described  about  a  thousand 
plants,  many  of  them  famous  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Asiatic 
and  Arabian  writers  also  took  up  this  subject.  Little,  however, 
was  done  in  the  sdence  of  botany,  properly  so  called,  until  the 
z6th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  revival  of  learning 
dispelled  the  darkness  which  had  long  hung  over  Europe. 
Otto  Bnmfels,  a  physician  of  Bern,  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
restorer  of  the  sdence  in  Europe.  In  his  Herbarium,  printed  at 
Strassburg  (1530-1 536),  he  gave  descriptions  of  a  krge  number 
of  plants,  chiefly  those  of  central  Europe,  iUustrated  by  beautiful 
woodcuts.  *  He  was  foUowcd  by  other  writers, — Leonhard  Fuchs, 
whose  Historia  Stirpium  (Basel,  1542)  is  worthy  of  special  note 
for  its  excellent  woodcuts;  Hieronymus  Bock,  whose  Kreutler 
Buch  appeared  in  1539;  and  William  Turner,  "  The  Father  of 
English  Botany,"  the  first  part  of  whose  New  Herbal^  printed  in 
English,  was  issued  in  1551.  The  descriptions/ in  these  early 
works  were  encumbered  with  much  medicinal  detail,  including 
speculations  as  to  the  virtues  of  plants.  Plants  which  were 
strikinj^y  alike  were  placed  together,  but  there  was  at  first  little 
attempt  at  systematic  classification.  A  crude  system,  based  on 
the  external  appearance  of  plants  and  their  uses  to  man,  was 
gradually  evolved,  and  is  weU  illustrated  in  the  Herbal^  issued 
in  1597  by  John  Gerard  (1545-1612),  a  barber-surgeon,  who 
had  a  garden  in  Holbom,  and  was  a  keen  student  of  British 
phints. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
plants  was  made  in  Florence  by  Andreas  Caesalpinus  (1519- 
1603),  who  is  caUcd.  by  Linnaeus  primus  verus  systematicus. 
In  his  work  De  Plantis,  published  at  Florence  in  1583,  he  dis- 
tributed the  1520  plants  then  known  into  fifteen  classes,  the 
distinguishing  characters  being  taken  from  the  fruit. 

John  Ray  (X627-X705)  did  much  to  advance  the  science  of 
botany,  and  was  also  a  good  zoologist.  He  promulgated  a 
system  which  may  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of  the  "  natural 
system  "  of  the  present  day  (Ray,  Methodus  Plantarum,  1682). 
He  separated  flowering  from  flowerless  plants,  and  divided  the 
former  into  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons.  His  orders  (or 
"  classes  ")  were  founded  to  some  extent  on  a  correct  idea  of  the 
affinities  of  plants,  and  he  far  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in 
his  enlightened  views  of  arrangement. 
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About  the  year  1670  Dr  Robert  Morison  *  (1620-1683),  the 
first  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  published  a  sjrstematic 
arrangement  of  plants,  largely  on  the  lines  previously  suggested 
by  Caesalpinus.  He  divided  them  into  eighteen  classes,  dis- 
tinguishing plants  according  as  they  were  woody  or  herbaceous, 
and  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  In 
1690  Rivinus'  promulgated  a  classification  founded  chiefly  on 
the  forms  of  the  flowers.  J.  P.  de  Tournefort'  (1656-1708),  who 
about  the  same  time  took  up  the  subject  of  vegetable  taxonomy, 
was  long  at  the  head  of  the  French  school  of  botany,  and  published 
a  systematic  arrangement  in  1694-1700.  He  described  about 
8000  species  of  plants,  and  distributed  them  into  twenty-two 
classes,  chiefly  according  to  the  form  of  the  corolla,  distinguishing 
herbs  and  under-shruhs  on  the  one  hand  from  trees  and  shrubs  on 
the  other.  The  system  of  Toumefort  was  for  a  long  time  adopted 
on  the  continent,  but  was  ultimately  displaced  by  that  of  Carl 
von  Linn6,  or  Linnaeus  (7.v.;i  707-1 778). 

The  system  of  Linnaeus  was  founded  on  characters  derived 
from  the  stamens  and  pistils,  the  so-called  sexual  organs  of  the 
flower,  and  hence  it  is  often  caDed  the  sexual  system.  It  is  an 
artificial  method,  because  it  t^kes  into  account  oi^y  a  few  marked 
characters  in  plants,  and  docs  not  propose  to  unite  them  by 
natural  affinities.  It  is  an  index  to  a  department  of  the  book  of 
nature,  and  as  such  is  useful  to  the  student  It  does  not  aspire 
to  any  higher  character,  and  although  it  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  scientific  and  natural  arrangement,  stiU  it  has  a  certain 
facility  of  application  which  at  once  commended  it.  It  does  not 
of  itself  give  the  student  a  view  of  the  true  relations  of  plants, 
and  by  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  a  plant,  it  is  only 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  natural  S3rstem.  Linnaeus  himself 
claimed  nothing  higher  for  it  He  says — "  Methodi  Naturalis 
fragmenta  studiose  inquirenda  sunt.  Primum  et  ultimum  hoc 
in  botanicis  desideratum  est.  Natura  non  facit  saltus.  Plantae 
omnes  utiinque  afiinitatcm  monstrant,  uti  territoriimi  in  mappa 
geographica."  Accordingly,  besides  his  artificial  index,  he 
also  promulgated  fragments  of  a  natural  method  of  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Linncan  system  was  strongly  supported  by  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  (1759-1828),  who  adopted  it  in  his  English  Flora, 
and  who  also  became  possessor  of  the  Linnean  collection.  The 
system  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Britain,  even  after  it  had  been  discarded  by  thoso  in  France  and 
in  other  continental  countries. 

Tlie  foundation  of  botanic  gardens  during  the  x6th  and  X7th 
centuries  did  much  in  the  way  of  advancing  botany.  Tliey  were 
at  first  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  xmiversities,  where 
medical  schools  existed.  The  first  botanic  garden^was  established 
at  Padua  in  1 545,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Pisa.  Hie  garden 
at  Leiden  datte  from  1 577,  that  at  Leipzig  from  1 579.  Gardens 
also  early  existed  at  Florence  and  Bologna.  Tlie  MontpcUier 
garden  was  founded  in  1592,  that  of  Giessen  in  1605,  of  Strass- 
burg  in  1620,  of  Altdori  in  1625,  and  of  Jena  in  1629.  The  Jardin 
des  Plantcs  at  Paris  was  established  in  1626,  and  the  Upsala 
garden  in  1627.  The  botanic  garden  at  Oxford  was  founded  in 
1632.  Tlie  garden  at  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  1670,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  Physic  Garden,  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
James  Sutherland,  afterwards  professor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  garden  at  Kew  dates  from  about  1730,  when 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  obtained  a  long  lease  of  Kew  House 
and  its  gardens  from  the  Capel  family.  After  his  death  in  17  51 
his  widow,  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  showed  great 
interest  in  their  scientific  development,  and  in  17^9  engaged 
William  Alton  to  establish  a  Physic  Garden.  The  garden  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Glasnevin  was  opened  about  1796; 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1807;  and  that  of  Glasgow 

*  Moricon,  Pradudia  Botanica  (1673);  PkuUarum  Historia 
Universalis  (1680). 

*  Rivinus  (Aueustus  Qutrinus)  patemo  nomine  Bachmann, 
IntrodvcUc  eenerahs  in  Rem  tferftonam  (Lipsiae,  1600). 

*  Tournefort,  EUmens  de  botanique  (1694);  Inslituticms  Rti 
Berbariae  (i70o)' 


in  18x8.  The  Madrid  garden  dates  from  1763,.  mod  that  of 
Coimbra  from  x  773.  Jean  Gcsner  (x 709-1 790),  a  Swiss  physidan 
and  botanist,  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  there  were 
1600  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

A  new  era  dawned  on  botanical  classification  with  the  work  of 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu  ( x  748-1 836) .  His  unde,  Bernard  de 
Jussieu,  had  adopted  the  principles  of  Linnaeus's  FragmaOa  in 
his  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  royal  garden  at  the  Trianon. 
At  an  early  age  Antoine  became  botanical  demonstrator  in  the 
Jardin  des  Planter,  and  was  thus  led  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
science  of  botany.  Being  called  upon  to  arrange  the  plants  in  the 
garden,  he  necessarily  had  to  consider  the  best  method  of  doing 
so,  and,  following  the  tines  already  suggested  by  his  unde, 
adopted  a  system  founded  in  a  certain  degree  on  that  of  Ray,  in 
which  he  embraced  aU  the  discoveries  in  organography,  adopted 
the  simplicity  of  the  T.inneiin  definitions,  and  displayed  the 
natural  affinities  of  plants.  His  Genera  PlanUtntm,  begun  ia 
1778,  and  finally  published  in  X789,  was  an  important  advance, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  all  natural  classifications.  One  of  the 
early  supporters  of  this  natural  method  was  Augustin  Pyramus 
de  CandoUe  (X778-X84X),  who  in  X813  published  his  Tkiorit 
Hitnentaire  de  la  botanique,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  affinities 
of  plants  are  to  be  sought  by  the  comparative  study  of  the  form 
and  development  of  organs  (morphology),  not  of  their  functions 
(physiology).  His  Prodromus  Syslematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vege- 
tabUis  was  intended  to  embrace  an  arrangement  and  description 
of  all  known  plants.  The  work  was  continued  after  his  death, 
by  his  son  Alphonse  de  CandoUe,  with  the  aid  of  other  eminent 
botanists,  and  embraces  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  the  orders  of  Dicotyledonous  plants.  The  system  followed  by 
de  CandoUe  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Jussieu. 

In  arranging  plants  according  to  a  natural  method,  we  require 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  structural  and  morphological 
botany,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  advances  made  in  these 
dei>artments  have  materiaUy  aided  the. efforts  of  systematic 
botanists. 

Robert  Brown  (i 773-1858)  was  the  first  British  botanist  to 
support  and  advocate  the  natural  system  of  classification.  The 
pubUcation  of  his  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  HoUandiae  (in  1810), 
according  to  the  natural  method,  led  the  way  to  the  adoption 
of  that  method  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  Britain.  In 
1827  Brown  announced  his  important  discovery  of  the  distinction 
between  Angiosperms  and  Gymnospenns,  and  the  philosophical 
character  of  his  work  led  A.  von  Humboldt  to  refer  to  him  as 
"  Botanicorum  facUe  princeps."  In  X830  John  Lindley  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  em- 
bodying a  slight  modification  of  de  CandoUc's  system.  From  the 
year  1832  up  to  1859  great  advances  were  made  in  svstematic 
botany,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
Enchiridion  and  Genera  Plantarum  of  S.  L.  Endiicher  (1804- 
X849),  the  Prodromus  of  de  CandoUe,  and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1846)  of  J.  Lindley  became  the  guides  in  isystematic  botany, 
according  to  the  natural  system. 

Tlie  least  satisfactory  part  of  aU  these  systems  was  that  con- 
cerned with  the  lower  plants  or  Cryptogams  as  contrasted  with 
the  higher  or  flowering  plants  (Phanerogams) .  The  development 
of  the  compound  microscope  rendered  possible  the  accurate 
study  of  their  life-histories;  and  the  pubUcation  in  1851  of  the 
results  of  Wilhelm  Hofmeister's  researches  on  the  comparative 
embryology  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia  shed  a  flood  of  tight  oa 
thdr  rehitionships  to  each  other  and  to  the  higher  plants,  and 
supptied  the  ba^  for  the  distinction  of  the  great  groups  Thal- 
lophyta,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogamae,  the  list 
named  induding  Gymnospermae  and  Angiospermae. 

A  system  of  dassification  for  the  Phanerogams,  or,  as  they  are 
frequently  now  caUed,  Spermatophyta  (seed-plants),  which  has 
been  much  used  in  Great  Britain  and  in  /onerica,  is  that  of 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  whose  Genera  Plantarum  (1862-1883)  is 
a  descriptive  account  of  aU  the  genera  of  flowering  plants,  based 
on  their  careful  examination.  The  arrangement  is  a  modification 
of  that  adopted  by  the  de  CandoUcs.  Another  system  difleriog 
somewhat  io  detail  is  that  of  A.  W.  Eichler  (Berlin,  X883),  a 
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nodiSedt  form  of  which  was  elaborated  by  Dr  Adolf  Englcr  of 
3£riia*Uie  principal  editor  of  DU  natiirliche  PJlanzenJamUien, 
.The  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolo^  of  plants  did  not 
ieep  pace  with  the  advance  in  dassi^calion.  Nehemiah  Grew 
ud  his  contemporary  Marcello  Malpighi  were  the  earliest  dis- 
covercra  in  the  department  of  plant  anatomy.  Both  authors  laid 
an  account  of  the  results  of  their  study  of  plant  structure  before 
th«  Royal  Society  of  London  almost  at  the  same  time  in  1671. 
^Llpij^i's  complete  work,  Analome  Plantar  urn,  appeared  in  1675 
ud  Grew's  A  natomy  oj  Plants  in  1 682.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
}ears  the  study  of  internal  structure  was  neglected.  In  1803 
appeared  the  TraiU  d* anatomic  et  de  physiologic  vigltale  of  C.F. 
B.  dc  Mirbd  (1776-1854),  which  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
publications  by  Kurt  Sprengcl,  L.  C.  Trcviranus  (1779-1864), 
aiid  others.  In  181  a  J.  J.  P.  Moldcnhawcr  isolated  cells  by 
maceration  of  tissues  in  water.  The  work  of  F.  J.  F.  Mcyen 
aad  H.  von  Mohl  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  placed  the 
study  of  plant  anatomy  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Reference 
most  also  be  made  to  M.  J.  Schleidcn  (1804-1881)  and  F.  Unger 
(1800-1870),  while  in  K.  W.  von  N^geli's  investigations  on 
mokcular  structure  and  the  growth  of  the  cell  membrane  we. 
recognize  the  origin  of  modem  methods  of  the  study  of  ccll- 
slnicture  included  under  cytology  ijq.v.).  The  work  of  Karl 
Sanio  and  Th.  Hartig  advanced  knowledge  on  the  structure  and 
de\elopinent  of  tissues,  while  A.  de  Bary's  Comparative  Anatomy 
ej  Ike  Pkanerogams  and  Ferns  (1877)  supplied  an  admirable 
jiffcsentation  of  the  facts  so  far  known.  Since  then  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  by  Ph.  van  Ticghcm  and  his  pupils,  and 
others,  who  have  sought  to  correlate  the  large  mass  of  facts 
and  to  find  some  general  underlying  principles  (see  Plants: 
AKOiamyoj). 

Tltt  subject  of  fertilization  was  one  which  early  excited 
attention.  The  idea  of  the  existence  of  separate  sexes  in  plants 
vas  entertained  in  early  times,  long  before  separate  male  and 
{enalc  organs  had  been  demonstrated.  The  production  of  dates 
^  ^T^  by  bringing  two  kinds  of  flowers  into  contact,  proves 
that  in  very  remote  periods  some  notions  were  entertained  on 
the  subject  Female  date-palms  only  were  cultivated,  and  wild 
ones  were  brought  from  the  desert  in  order  to  fertilize  them. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Babylonians  knew  of  old  that 
there  were  male  and  female  date-trees,  and  that  the  female 
nqidred  the  concurrence  of  the  male  to  become  fertile.  This 
faa  was  abo  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians  and  other 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Babylonians  suspended  male 
dusters  from  wild  dates  over  the  females;  but  they  seem  to  have 
snj^MScd  that  the  fertility  thus  produced  depended  on  the 
[ffesence  of  small  flies  among  the  wild  flowers,  which,  by  entering 
the  female  flowers,  caused  them  to  set  and  ripen.  The  process 
lu  called  palmification.  Thoophrastus,  who  succeeded  Aristotle 
ia  his  school  in  the  114th  Olympiad,  frequently  mentions  the 
sexes  of  plants,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  determined  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Pliny,  who  flourished  under  Vespasian, 
spcab  particxilarly  of  a  male  and  female  palm,  but  his  statements 
were  not  fouiuled  on  any  real  knowledge  of  the  organs.  From 
Theophrastus  down  to  Caesalpinus,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1603, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  attention  paid  to  the 
reproductive  organs  of  plants.  Caesalpinus  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  he  speaks  of  a  halitus  or  emanation 
irom  the  male  plants  causing  fertility  in  the  female. 

Nehemiah  Grew  seems  to  have  i>een  the  first  to  describe,  in  a 
ptper  on  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
ia  November  1676,  the  functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Up 
to  this  period  all  was  vague  conjecture.  Grew  speaks  of  the 
«^(>e,  or  the  stamens,  as  being  the  male  parts,  and  refers  to 
oievetsations  with  Sir  ThoAias  Millington,  Sedlcian  professor  at 
Oxford,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  sexual  theory  seems  really  to 
taking.  Grew  sa3rs  that  "  when  the  attire  or  apices  break  or 
oteo,  the  ^btilcs  or  dust  falls  down  on  the  seedcase  or  uterus, 
^  touches  it  with  a  prolific  virtue."  Ray  adopted  Grew's 
yK^,  and  states  various  arguments  to  prove  their  correctness 
i&  the  preface  to  his  work  on  European  plants,  published  in  1694. 
^  1694  R*  J*  Camerarius,  professor  of  botany  and  n^edicine  at 


Tubingen,  published  a  letter  on  the  sexes  of  plants,  in. which  he 
refers  to'  the  stamens  and  pistils  as  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
and  states  the  difiiculties  he  had  encountered  in  determining 
the  organs  of  Cryptogamic  plants.  In  1703  Samuel  Morland, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society^  stated  that  the  farina 
(pollen)  i^  a  congeries  of  seminal  plants,  one  of  which  must  be 
conveyed  into  every  ovum  or  seed  before  it  can  become  prolific. 
In  this  remarkable  statement  he  seems  to  anticipate  in  part  the 
discoveries  afterwards  made  as  to  frallen  tubes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  peculiar  views  promulgated  by  Schleidcn.  In  1 7 1 1 
E.  F.  Geoffroy,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris,  supported  the  views  of  Grew  and  others  as  to  the  sexes 
of  plants.  He  states  that  the  germ  is  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
seed  till  the  apices  (anthers)  shed  their  dust;  and  that  if  the 
stamina  be  cut  out  before  the  apices  open,  the  seed  will  either 
not  ripen,  or  be  barren  if  it  ripens.  He  mentions  two  experiments 
made  by  him  to  prove  this — one  by  cutting  off  the  staminal 
flow^ers  in  Maize,  and  the  other  by  rearing  the  female  plant  of 
Mcrcurialis  ajxirt  from  the  male.  In  these  instances  most  of  the 
flowers  were  abortive,  but  a  few  were  fertile,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  dust  of  the  apices  having  been  wafted  by  the  wind  from 
other  plants. 

Linnaeus  took  up  the  subject  in  the  inauguration  of  his  sexual 
system.  He  first  published  his  views  in  1736,  and  he  thus 
writes — "  Anthcras  et  stigmata  constitucre  sexum  plantarum,  a 
palmicolis,  Millingtono,  Grewio,  Rayo,  Camcrario,  Godofredo, 
Morlando,  Valllantio,  Blairio,  Jussievio,  Bradlcyo,  Royeno, 
Logano,  &c.,  dctcctum,  dcscriptum,  et  pro  infallibili  assumptum; 
nee  ullum,  apertis  oculis  considerantem  cujuscunque  plantae 
flores,  latere  potest."  He  divided  plants  into  sexual  and  asexual, 
the  former  being  Phanerogamous  or  flowering,  and  the  latter 
Cryptogamous  or  flowerless.  In  the  latter  division  of  plants  he 
could  not  detect  stamens  and  pistils,  and  he  did  not  investigate 
the  mode  in  which  their  germs  were  produced.  He  was  no 
physiologist,  and  did  not  promulgate  any  views  as  to  the  em* 
bryogem'c  process.  His  followers  were  chiefly  engaged  in  (he 
arrangement  and  classification  of  plants,  and  while  descriptive 
botany  made  great  advances  the  physiological  department  of  the 
science  was  neglected.  His  views  were  not,  however,  adopted  at 
once  by  all,  for  we  find  Charles  Alston  stating  arguments  against 
them  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants.  Alston's  observa- 
tions were  foiuded  on  what  occurred  in  certain  unisexual  plants, 
such  as  Mercurialis,  Spinach,  Hemp,  Hop  and  Bryony.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  pollen  is  not  in  all 
flowering  plants  necessary  for  impregnation,  for  fertile  seeds  can 
be  produced  without  its  influence.  He  supports  parthenogenesis 
in  some  plants.  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Linnaeus's 
method  of  classification;  the  attention  of  botanists  was  directed 
to  the  study  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  the  valuable  work  of 
Johann  Hedwig  (i  730-1 799)  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  mosses 
made  its  appearance  in  1782.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  certain  cellular  bodies  in  these  plants  which 
appeared  to  perform  the  functions  of  reproductive  organs,  and 
to  them  the  names  of  antheridia  and  pistillidia  were  given.  This 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  research,  and  led  the  way  in  the  study  of 
Cryptogamic  reproduction,  which  has  since  been  much  advanced 
by  the  labours  of  numerous  botanical  inquiries.  The  interesting 
observations  of  Morland,  already  quoted,  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  and  no  one  attempted  to  follow  in  the  path  which  he 
had  pointed  out.  Botanists  were  for  a  long  time  content  to  know 
that  the  scattering  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  stigma,  were  necessary  for  the  production  of  perfect 
seed,  but  the  stages  of  the  process  of  fertilization  remained  un- 
explored. The  matter  seemed  involved  In  mystery,  and  no  one 
attempted  to  raise  the  veil  which  hung  over  the  subject  of 
cmbryogeny.  The  general  view  was,  that  the  embryo  originated 
in  the  ovule,  which  was  in  some  obscure  manner  fertilized  by  the 
pollen. 

In  181 5  L.  C.  Treviranus,  professor  of  botany  in  Bonn,  roused 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  development  of  the  embryo,  but 
although  he  made  valuable  researches,  he  did  not  add  much  in 
the  way  of  new  information.    In  182^  G.  B.  Amid  discovered  the 
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existence  of  pollen  tubes,  and  he  was  followed  by  A.  T.  Brongniart . 
and  R.  Brown.  The  latter  traced  the  tubes  as  far  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  ovule.  These  important  discoveries  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
embryology,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  views 
now  entertained,  which  were  materially  aided  by  the  subsequent 
elucidation  of  the  process  of  cytogenesis,  or  cell-development, 
by  Schlciden,  Schwann,  Mohl  and  others.  The  whole  subject  of 
fertilization  and  development  of  the  embryo  has  been  more 
recently  investigated  with  great  assiduity  and  zeal,  as  regards 
both  cryptogamous  and  phanerogamous  plants,  and  details  must 
be  sought  in  the  various  special  articles.  The  observations  of 
Darwin  as  to  the  fertilization  of  orchids,  Primula,  Linum  and 
Lylkrum,  and  other  plants,  and  the  part  which  insects  take  in 
this  function,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  observations  of  Christian 
Konrad  Sprengel,  made  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
opened  up  a  new  phase  in  the  study  of  botany,  which  has  been 
followed  by  Hermann  MUlIcr,  Federico  Delpino  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Paul  Knuth. 

One  of  the  earliest  workers  at  plant  physiology  was  Stephen 
Hales.  In  his  Statical  Essays  (1727)  he  gave  an  account  of 
numerous  experiments  and  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  movement  of  sap  in  thefti.  He 
showed  that  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  air  contribute 
largely  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  that  the  leaves  are  the 
organs  which  elaborate  the  food;  the  importance  of  leaves  in 
nutrition  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Malpighi  in  a  short 
account  of  nutrition  which  forms  an  appendix  to  his  anatomical 
work.  The  birth  of  modem  chemistry  in  the  work  of  J.  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier,  at  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century,  made  possible 
the  scie)itific  study  of  plant-nutrition,  though  Jan  Ingenhousz  in 
1779  discovered  that  plants  incessantly  give  out  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  that  the  green  leaves  and  shoots  only  exhale  oxygen 
in  sunlight  or  clear  daylight,  thereby  indicating  the  distinction 
between  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (photosynthesis)  and 
respiration.  N.  T.  de  Saussure  (1767-1845)  gave  precision  to 
the  science  of  plant-nutrition  by  use  of  quantitative  methods. 
The  subjects  of  plant  nutrition  and  respiration  were  further 
studied  by  R.  J.  H.  Dutrochet  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  Liebig's  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  physio- 
logy put  beyond  question  the  parts  played  by  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

The  phenomena  of  movements  of  the  organs  of  plants  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Ray  (1693),  who  ascribed  the  movements 
of  the  leaf  of  Mimosa  and  others  to  alteration  in  temperature. 
Linnaeus  also  studied  the  periodical  movements  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  referred  to  the  assumption  of  the  night-position  as  the 
sleep-movemcnL  Early  in  the  19th  century  Andrew  Knight 
showed  by  experiment  that  the  vertical  growth  of  stems  and 
roots  is  due  to  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  made  other 
observations  on  the  relation  between  the  position  assumed  by 
plant  organs  and  external  directive  forces,  and  later  Dutrochet, 
H.  von  Mohl  and  others  contributed  to  the  advance  of  this  phase 
of  plant  physiology.  Darwin's  experiments  in  reference  to  the 
movements  of  climbing  and  twining  plants,  and  of  leaves  in 
insectivorous  plants,  have  opened  up  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  relation  between  plants  and  the  various  external  factors, 
which  has  attracted  numerous  workers.  By  the  work  of  Julius 
Sachs  and  his  pupils  plant  phjrsiology  was  established  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  became  an  important  part  of  the  study  of 
plants,  for  the  development  of  which  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  article  Plants:  Physiology.  The  study  of  form  and 
development  has  advanced  under  the  name  "morphology," 
with  the  progress  of  which  are  associated  the  names  of  K. 
Goebel,  £.  Strasburger,  A.  de  Bary  and  others,  while  more 
recently,  as  cytology  {q.v.),  the  intimate  study  of  the  cell  and  its 
contents  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  department  of  geographical  botany  made  rapid  advance 
by  means  of  the  various  scientific  expeditions  which  have  been 
sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  weU  as  by  individual  effort 
(see  Plants:  Distribution)  since  the  time  of  A.  von  Humboldt. 
The  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  floras  of  islands  and  of 
continents  have  been  formed  gave  rise  to  important  speculations 


.by  such  eminent  botariical  travellers  as  Charies  Darwin,  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  A.  R.  WitUaice  and  others.  The  connexion  bet«-ecQ 
climate  and  vegetation  has  also  been  studied.  Quite  reccnily 
under  the  name  of  "  Ecology  "  or  "  Oecology  "  the  study  of 
plants  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  environment  has 
become  the  subject  of  systematic  investigation. 

The  subject  of  palaeontological  botany  (see  Palaeobotany) 
has  been  advanced  by  the  researches  of  both  botanists  and 
geologists.  The  nature  of  the  climate  at  different  epochs  of  the 
earth's  history  has  also  been  determined  from  the  character  of 
the  flora.  The  works  of  A.  T.  Brongniart,  H.  R.  Goeppert  and 
W.  P.  Schlmper  advanced  this  department  of  science.  Among 
others  who  contributed  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  may  he 
noticed  Oswald  Heer  (1809-1883),  who  made  observations  on  the 
Miocene  flora,  especially  in  Arctic  regions;  Gaston  de  Saporu 
(1823-1895),  who  examined  the  Tertiary  flora;  Sir  J.  W.  DaiKson 
and  Leo  Lesquereux,  and  others  who  reported  on  the  Canadian 
and  American  fossil  plants.  In  Great  Britain  also  W.  C.  William- 
son, by  his  study  of  the  structure  of  the  plants  of  the  coal- 
measures,  opened  up  a  new  line  of  research  which  has  htcn 
followed  by  Bertrand  Renault,  D.  H.  Scott,  A.  C.  Seward  and 
others,  and  has  led  to  important  discoveries  on  the  nature  of 
extinct  groups  of  plants  and  also  on  the  phytogeny  of  existing 
groups. 

Botany  may  be  divided  into  the  following  departmaits>— 

1.  Structural,  having  reference  to  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  various  parts,  including  (a)  Morphology,  the  study  of  the 
general  form  of  the  organs  and  their  development — ^this  will  t< 
treated  in  a  scries  of  articles  dealing  with  the  great  subdivisions 
of  plants  (see  Anciosperus,  Gymnospekms,  Ptemdoph^ta. 
Bryophyta,  Alcae,  Lichens,  Fimci  and  Bacteriology)  and 
the  more  important  organs  (see  Stek,  Leaf,  Root,  Flowek, 
Fruit);  (b)  Anatomy,  the  study  of  internal  structure,  including 
minute  anatomy  or  histology  (see  Plants:   Anatomy). 

2.  Cytology  (q.v.),  the  intimate  structure  and  behaviour  of  the 
cell  and  its  contents — protoplasm,  nucleus,  &c. 

3.  Phjrsiology,  the  study  of  the  life-functions  of  the  entire 
plant  and  its  organs  (see  Plants:  Physiology). 

4.  Systematic,  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  plants 
(see  Plants:  Classification). 

5.  Distribution  or  Geographical  Botany,  the  consideration  of 
the  distribution  of  plants  on  the  earth's  surface  (sec  Plants: 
Distribution). 

6.  Palaeontology,  the  study  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  various 
strata  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  (see  Palaeobotany). 

7.  Ecology  or  Oecology,  the  study  of  plants  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  their  ^ivironment  (see  Plants:  Ecology). 

Besides  these  departments  which  deal  with  Botany  as  a  science, 
there  are  various  applications  of  botany,  such  as  forestry  (see 
Forests  and  Forestry),  agriculture  ig.v.),  horticulture  (f.?\ 
and  materia  medica  (for  use  in  medicine;  see  the  separate  articles 
on  each  plant).  (A.  B.  R.) 

BOTANY  BAT,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland  county, 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  $  m.  south  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 
On  its  shore  is  the  township  of  Botany,  forming  a  suburb  of 
Sydney,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tramway.  It  was  first 
visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  who  landed  at  a  spot  marked  by 
a  monument,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  for  the  rrovr. 
The  bay  received  its  name  from  Joseph  Banks,  the  botanist  of 
the  expedition,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  its  flora.  When.  00 
the  revolt  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  convict  esublish- 
ments  in  America  were  no  longer  available  (see  Deportation  and 
New  South  Wales),  the  attention  of  the  British  government, 
then  under  the  leadership  of  Pitt,  was  turned  to  Botany  Biy.- 
and  in  1 787  Commodore  Arthur  Phillip  was  commissioned  to  fora 
>  penal  settlement  there.  Finding,  on  his  arrival,  however,  ihit 
the  locality  was  ill  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  he  removed  norJi- 
wards  to  Uie  site  of  the  present  dty  of  Sydney.  The  name  of 
Botany  Bay  seems  to  have  struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  a  general  way  for  any  convict  establi^meot 
in  Axistralia.  The  transportation  of  criminals  to  New  Soutli 
Wales  was  discontinued  in  184a 
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BOTHA,  LOUIS  (iSdi"  ),  Boer  general  and  statesman,  was 
tiie  son  of  one  of  tht  "  Voortrekkers,"  and  was  born  on  the  37th 
•i  Sq>tember  1862  at  Greytown  (Natal).  He  saw  active  service 
in  avigc  warfare,  and  in  1887  served  as  a  fidd-comet.  Subse- 
qxvotly  he  settled  in  the  Vryheid  district,  which  he  represented 
in  the  Volksraad  of  1897.  In  the  war  of  1899  he  served  at  fiist 
under  Lucas  Meyer  in  northern  Natal,  but  soon  rose  to  higher 
commands.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Boers  at  the  battles  of 
Coienso  and  Spion  Kop,  and  these  victories  earned  him  so  great 
a  reputation  that  on  the  death  of  P.  J.  Joubert,  Botha  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  IVansvaal  Boers.  His  capacity  was 
apin  demonstrated  in  the  action  of  Belfast-Dalmanutha  (August 
73-7S,  1900),  and  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria  he  reorganleed  the 
Boer  resistance  with  a  view  to  prolonged  guerrilla  ?nuiare.  In 
this  task,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war,  he  was 
a^  by  his  able  lieutenants  de  la  Rey  and  de  Wet.  The 
sKxess  of  his  measures  was  seen  in  the  steady  resistance  offered 
by  the  Boers  to  the  very  dose  of  the  three  years'  war.  He  was 
the  chief  representative  of  his  countrymen  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tioQs  of  190},  after  which,  with  de  Wet  and  de  la  Rey,  he  visited 
Zjoopt  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  enable  the  Boers  to  resimie  their 
fonoer  avocations.  In  the  period  of  reconstruction  under  British 
rale,  (jenefal  Botha,  who  was  still'  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  Boer  people,  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  advocating 
alvays  measures  which  he  considered  as  tending  to  the  main* 
tesaaoe  of  peace  and  good  order  and  the  re>establishment  of 
posperity  in  the  Transvaal.  After  the  grant  of  self-government 
to  the  Transvaal  in  1907,  General  Botha  was  called  upon  by  Lord 
Sdbome  to  form  a  government,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  took  part  in  the  conference  of  colonial  premiers  hdd  in 
Loodott.  During  his  visit  to  England  on  this  occasion  General 
Botha  declared  the  whole-hearted  adhesion  of  the  Transvaal  to 
the  British  empire,  and  his  intention  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  regardless  of  racial  differences.   (See  Transvaal: 

BOTHNIA,  GULF  OP.  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  preserved  from  the  former  territory  of  Bothnia,  of 
vfaich  the  western  part  is  now  induded  in  Sweden,  the  eastern  in 
Finland. 

BOTHWEIi..  JAMES  HEPBURN,  4TR  Eakl  07,  duke  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  (c.  1536-1578),  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  son  of  Patrick,  3rd  eari  of  Bothwdl,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Heniy,  Lord  Sinclair,  was  bom  about  1536.  His  father, 
Fatnck,  the  3rd  eari  (e.  1512-1556),  was  the  only  son  of  Adam, 
the  2nd  ear),  who  was  killed  at  Flodden,  and  the  grandson  of 
Patrick  (d.  c.  1508),  3rd  Lord  Hailes  and  ist  earl  of  Bothwdl. 
It  was  this  Patrick  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  fortunes. 
Having  fought  against  King  James  lU.  at  the  battle  of  Sauchie- 
biin  ia  1488,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  new  king,  James  IV.,  w;^th 
ikt  earkkm  of  Bothwdl,  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  and  other 
disaities.  He.abo  deceived  many  grants  of  land,  induding  the 
lordship  of  Bothwdl,  which  had  been  taken  from  John  Ramsay, 
Lord  Bothwdl  (d.  15x3),  the  favourite  of  James  HI. 

Jaaies  Hepburn  succeeded  in  1556  to  his  father's  titles,  lands 
and  hereditary  offices,  including  that  of  lord  high  admiral  of 
Scotland.  Ihou^  a  Protestant,  he  supported  the  government  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  Vbowed  himsdf  violently  anti-English,  and  led  a 
nid  into  England,  subsequently  in  1559  meeting  the  English 
oomauanoners  and  signing  artides  for  peace  on  the  border. 
The  same  year  he  sdzed  £1000  secretly  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
Mi  of  the  congregation.  In  retaliation  Arran  occupied  and 
stzii^Kd  his  castleat  Crichton,  whereupon  Bothwdl  in  November 
sent  Arran  a  challenge,  which  the  latter  declined.  In  December 
he  was  sent  by  the  qtieen  dowager  to  secure  Stirling,  and  in  1560 
vas  despatched  on  a  mission  to  France,  visiting  Denmark  on 
the  Kay,  where  he  dther  married  or  seduced  Anne,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Thorssen,  whom  he  afterwards  deserted,  and  who 
came  to  Scotland  ini563  to  obtain  redress.  He  joined  Mary  at 
I*aris  in  September,  and  in  1 561  was  sent  by  her  as  a  commissioner 
to  iuiumuu'the  pariiament;  in  February  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
ttd  was  chosen  a  privy  councillor  on  the  6th  of  September. 
Be  ttow  entered  fato  obligations  to  keep  the  peace  with  his 


various  rivals,  but  was  soon  implicated  in  riots  and  partisan 
disorders,  and  was  ordered  in  December  to  leave  the  dty.  In 
March  1562,  having  made  up  his  quarrd  with  Arran,  he  was 
accused  of  having  proposed  to  the  latter  a  project  for  seizing  the 
queen,  and  in  May  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
whence  he  succeeded  in  escaping  on  the  a8th  of  August.  On  the 
33rd  of  September  he  submitted  to  the  queen.  Murray's  influence, 
however,  being  now  supreme,  he  embarked  in  December  for 
France,  but  was  driven  by  storms  on  to  Holy  Island,  where  he 
was  detained,  and  was  subsequently,  on  the  i8th  of  January 
X564,  sdzed  at  Berwick  and  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower, 
whence  he  was  soon  liberated  and  proceeded  to  France.  After 
these  adventures  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  March  1565,  but 
withdrew  once  more  before  the  superior  strength  of  his  opponents 
to  France.  The  same  year,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Mary  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  Murray's  rebellion,  successfully  duding 
the  ships  of  Elizabeth  sent  to  capture  him.  As  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  he  was  employed  in  settling  disputes  on  the  border,  but 
used  his  power  to  instigate  thieving  and  disorders,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Cecil's  correspondents  as  "as  naughty  a  man  as 
liveth  and  much  given  to  the  most  detestable  vices,"  "  as  false  as 
a  devil,"  "  one  that  the  godly  of  this  whole  nation  hath  a  cause  to 
curse  for  ever."^  In  February  1566  Bothwdl,  in  spite  of  his 
previous  matrimonial  engagements — and  he  had  also  been 
united  by  "  handfasting  "  to  Janet  Betoun  of  Cranstoun  Riddell 
— married  Jane,  daughter  of  George  Gordon,  4th  earl  of  Huntly. 
Notwithstandixig  his  insulting  language  concerning  Mary  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  "  stoutest "  in  refusing  mass,  he  became 
one  of  her  chief  advisers,  but  his  complete  ascendancy  over  her 
mind  and  affections  dates  from  the  murder  of  Rizzio  on  the 
9th  of  March  1566.  The  queen  required  a  protector,  whom  she 
found,  not  in  the  feeble  Darnley,  nor  in  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
factions,  but  in  the  strong,  determined  earl  who  had  ever  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  throne  against  the  Protestant  party 
and  English  influence.  In  Bo'thweU  also, "  the  glorious,  rash  and 
hazardous  young  man,"  romantic,  handsome,  charming  even  in  his 
guilt,  Mary  gained  what  she  lacked  in  her  husband,  a  lover.  He 
now  stood  forth  as  her  champion;  Mary  took  refuge  with  him  at 
Dimbar,  presented  him,  among  other  estates,  with  the  castle 
there  and  the  cSef  lands  of  the  earldom  of  March,  and  made  him 
the  most  powerful  noble  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Her  parr 
tiality  for  him  increased  as  her  contempt  and  hatred  of  Darnley 
became  more  confirmed.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  was 
dangerously  woimded,  and  the  queen  showed  her  anxiety  for  his 
safety  by  riding  40  miles  to  visit  him,  inctirring  a  severe  illness.  In 
November  she  visited  him  at  Diinbar,  and  in  December  took 
place  the  conference  at  CraigmiUar  at  which  both  were  present,, 
and  at  which  the  disposal  of  Darnley  was  arranged,  Bothwdl  with 
some  others  subsequently  signing  the  bond  to  accomplish  his 
Aiurder.  He  himself  superintended  all  the  preparations,  visiting 
Darnley  with  Mary  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  Sunday,  9th  of 
February  1567,  attending  the  queen  on  her  return  to  Holyrood 
for  the  biJl,  and  riding  back  to  Kirk  o'  Fidd  to  carry  out  the 
crime.  After  the  explosion  he  hurried  back  to  Holyrood  and 
feigned  surprise  at  the  receipt  of  the  news  half  an  hour  later, 
ascribing  the  catastrophe  to  "  the  strangest  acddent  that  ever 
duCndt,  to  wit,  the  fouder  (li^tning)  came  out  of  the  luf  t  (sky) 
and  had  burnt  the  king's  house."' 

Bothwdl's  power  was  now  greater,  and  the  queen's  affectiop  for 
him  more  ardent  than  ever.  She  was  reported  to  haye  said  that 
she  cared  not  to  lose  France,  England  and  her  own  country  for 
him,  and  would  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end  in  a  white  petti- 
coat ere  she  left  1^.'  He  was  gratified  with  further  rewards,  and 
his  success  was  clouded  by  no  stings  of  consdence  or  remorse. 
According  to  Melville  he  had  designs  on  the  life  of  the  young 
prince.  On  the  demand  of  Lennox,  Damley's  father,  Bothwdl 
was  put  upon  lus  trial  in  April,  but  Lennox,  having  been  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  city  with  more  than  six  attendants^  refused 
to  attend,  and  Bothwell  was  declared  not  guilty.    The  queen's 

«  Co!,  of  State  Papers,  ScottisKl  679. 

*  Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  174. 

*  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Foreign^  is66-is68,  p.  aia. 
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wife  was  decreed  by  thecivJ  court,  on  the  ground  ol  his  adultecy 
with  a  maidservanl,  and  on  the  7th  by  the  Roman  Catholic  court 
on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  Archbishop  Ha.milton,  how- 
ever, who  now  granted  the  decree,  had  himself  obtained  a  papal 
dispensation  lor  the  mamage,'  and  in  consequence  it  is  eitremcly 
doubtful  whether  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  law  Bothwell 
and  Maiy  were  evei  husband  and  wife.  On  the  iiih  Botbwell 
wai  created  duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  (he  marriage  look 
place  on  the  i5th*ccordingtothe  Pmtestuit  usage,  the  Roman 
Catholic  rite  being  performed,  according  to  tome  accounts, 

BothweH'a  triumph,  however,  was  shortlived.     TTie  nobles, 

to  effect  his  destructwti.  Ir.  June  Maiy  and  Bothwell  fled  from 
Holyrood  to  Dorthwick  Casllc,  whence  Bothwcll,  on  the  plate 
being  surrounded  by  Motion  and  his  followers,  escaped  to 
Dunbar,  Mary  subsequently  jgining  him.  Thence  ihey  marched 
with  a  strong  force  towards  Edinburgh,  meeting  Ihe  lords  on  the 
isthof  Juneat  Carberry  Hill,  Elolhwell  invited  any  one  of  the 
nobles  to  single  combat,  but  Maty  forbade  Ijie  acceptance  of  the 
cfaaltengc.  Meanwhile,  during  the  negotiation!,  the  queen's 
troops  had  been  deserting;  a  surrender  became  inentabte,  and 
Bolhwell  relumed  to  Dunbar,  parting  from  Mary  for  ever. 
Subsequently  Bothwell  Iclt  Dunbar  for  the  north,  viuted  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  in  July  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
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where  he  arrived  00  the  30th  of  September.  He  wrote  Lit 
Afains  du  comU  dt  Budml,  eihibiling  himself  as  the  victim  of 
the  malic*  of  his  enemies,  and  gained  King  Frederick  1I.'»  good- 
will by  an  offer  10  restore  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  to  Denmark. 
In  consequence  the  king  allowed  him  to  remain  at  Copenhagen, 
and  refused  all  request*  for  his  surrender.  In  January  1 568  he 
was  removed  to  Malmoe  in  Sweden.  He  corresponded  frequently 
with  Mary,  but  there  being  no  hopes  whatever  of  his  restoration, 
and  a  new  suitor  being  found  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Mary 
demanded  a  divorce,  on  pkas  which  recall  those  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  matter  of  Catherine  oE  Aragon.  The  divorce  was  finally 
granted  by  the  pope  in  September  157000  the  ground  of  her  pre- 
nuptial  ravishment  by  BothwcU,'  and  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  latter.  After  the  downfall  of  Mary,  Bothwell's  good 
treatment  tame  loan  end,  and  on  the  i6th  of  June  1573  he  was 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Diagsholm  or  Adelcrsborg  in  Zealand. 
Here  the  dose  and  solitary  tonfiTiement,  and  the  dreary  and 

punishment  for  the  full-blooded,  energetic  and  masterful  Both- 
welL  He  sank  into  insanity,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  April  IJ7S. 
He  was  buried  at  the  church  of  Faare  veiUe,  where  a  coflin,  doubt- 
fldly  supposed  to  be  his,  was  opened  in  TS5S.  A  portrait  was 
taken  of  the  head  of  the  body  found  therein,  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland.  His  so-called  death- 
bed confession  is  not  genuine. 

He  left  no  lawful  descendants;  but  his  nephew,  FuNas 
SiEWAKi  HiPBUiud,  who,  through  his  father,  John  Stewart, 
prior  of  Coldingham,  was  a  grandson  ol  King  James  V.,  and  was 
thus  related  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  regent  Murray. 
'  '  "  "'  "  He  was  lord  high  admiral 
imporUnce  at  the  court  of 
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■  Riu.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  ii.  p.  \fj, 
«  C<U.  l4  Slalt  Pap..  Sallili.  ii.  153. 
•  Cal.  iJ'^IlM  Pap..  Ftrritn.  'S0^li7' 
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Ihis  time  on  a  clurge  of  wiichcrali,  he  escaped  fromca 
1591,  and  was  deprived  by  parbament  of  his  lands  1 
u  an  outlai*  his  career  was  one  of  eitraordinazy  la' 
In  ijQt  he  attempted  to  seize  Holyrood  palace,  and  in  1593  he 
captured  the  king,  forcing  from  him  a  promise  of  pardoiL  But 
iZmost  at  once  he  reverted  to  his  former  manner  of  life,  atHt, 
ilthough  James  failed  to  apprehend  him,  be  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  France  about  1555.  He  died  at  Naples  before  Jiily 
1614.   This  earl  had  three  sons,  but  his  titles  were  twvtt  resloted- 
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become  a  residential  quarter  of  Glasgow-  Tlie  choir  of  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  139S  (restored  at  the  end  ol  the  iqlh  century) 
forms  a  portion  of  the  parish  church.  Joanna  Baillie,  the  poetess, 
was  bom  in  the  manse,  and  a  memorial  has  been  eietted  in  het 
honour.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  as  well  as 
the  bridge  near  which,  on  the  sjnd  of  June  1679,  was  (ought  the 
battle  of  Botbwell  Bridge  between  the  Royalists,  under  tJie  duke 
of  Monmouth,  itnd  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  latter  lost  joo 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  (B.  1566-1580).  (he  assassin  ol  the 
regent  Murray;  and  near  the  present  farmhouse  (he  South 
(panned  by  a  Roman  bridge.    The  pict 
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the  chapcL    A  dungeon  bears  the  nickname  of  "  Wallace's  Beef 

Archibald  Douglas,  ist  earl  of  Forfar  (1653-1711).  The  parish 
of  Bolhwell  contains  several  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  all 
owing  ilicir  prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  coal,  iron  and  oH- 
shale.  The  principal  places,  most  of  which  have  statknis  on  ihc 
North  British  or  Caledonian  railway  or  both,  are  Bothwell  Park. 
Carfin,  Chapelhall,  BeltshiU  (pop.  8786],  Holytown,  Mossend. 
^'        "  ~"  Uddingston(pop.  7463),  Clydesdale,  HamiltCHk  Palace, 
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BOTOCUDOS  (froi 

also  known  as  the  Aimorea  or  Aimbores-  They  appear  (o  ha« 
no  collective  tribal  name  for  thamselvei-  Some  are  called  N'ac- 
nanuk  or  Nac-poruk,  "  sons  of  the  soil."  The  name  Botocudot 
cannot  be  traced  much  farther  back  than  the  writings  ol  Prince 
Maximilian  von  Neuwied  (firjie  nor*  BruUicH,  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  iSio).  IVhen  the  Portuguese  adventurer  Vasco  Fernando 
Couiinhg  reached  the  east  coast  of  Braiil  in  1535.  be  erected  a 
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fort  at  the  head  of  Espirito  Santo  Bay  to  defend  himself  againat 
**  the  Aimotes  and  othier  tribes."  The  original  home  of  the  tribe 
amprised  most  of  the  present  province  of  f^irito  Santo,  and 
Readied  inland  to  the  h^waters  of  Rio  Grande  (Belmonte)  and 
R»  Dooe  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Espinhacao,  but 
the  fiotocudos  are  now  mainly  confined  to  the  country  between 
Rjo  Pudo  and  Rio  Doce,  and  seldom  roam  westward  beyond 
Sem  dos  Aimores  into  Minas  Geraes.  It  was  in  the- latter 
district  that  at  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  they  came  into 
ooOision  with  the  whites,  who  were  attracted  thither  by  the 
<^"Ti»nd  fifld». 

The  Botocudos  are  nomads,  wandering  naked  in  the  woods  and 
hiag  on  forest  products,  lliey  are  below  the  medium  height, 
hot  broad-shouldered  and  remarkable  for  the  muscular  develop- 
rariit  and  depth  of  their  chests.  Their  arms  and  legs  are,  how- 
ever, soft  and  fleshy,  and  their  feet  and  hands  small.  Their 
feitixres,  which  vary  individually  almost  as  much  as  those  of 
EoFDpeans,  axe  broad' and  flat,  with  prominent  brow,  high  cheek- 
boaes,  smaJl  bridgeless  nose,  wide  nostrils  and  slight  projection 
o(  the  jaws.  They  are  longheaded,  and  their  hair  is  coarse, 
bbck  and  lank.  Their  colour  is  a  light  yellowish  brown,  some- 
times afanost  approaching  white.  The  general  yellow  tint 
emphasizes  their  Mongolic  appearance,  which  all  travellers  have 
oou'oed.  The  Botocudoa  were  themselves  greatly  struck  by  the 
CbiAese  ooolies,  whom  they  met  in  Brazilian  seaports,  and  whom 
they  at  once  accepted  as  kinsmen  (Henri  Holland,  De  I'homme  et 
ia  nets  kmmaina,  Paris,  1853).^  Some  few  Botocudos  have 
settled  and  become  dvilized,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them,  number- 
ing between  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand,  are  still  the  wildest 
of  savages.  During  the  earlier  frontier  wars  (1790-1820)  every 
eSort  was  made  to  extirpate  them.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
Portuguese  as  no  better  than  wild  beasts.  Smallpox  was  de- 
Kberately  spread  among  them;  poisoned  food  was  scattered  in 
the  forests;  by  such  infamous  means  the  coast  districts  about 
Rios  Doce  and  Belmonte  were  cleared,  and  one  Portuguese  com- 
caader  boasted  that  he  had  either  slain  with  his  own  hands  or 
OTtlered  to  be  butchered  many  hundreds  of  them.  Their  imple- 
mests  and  domestic  utensils  are  all  of  wood;  their  only  weapons 
in  reed  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  Their  dwellings  are  rough 
shdtexs  of  leaf  and  bast,  seldom  4  ft.  high.  So  far  as  the  language 
of  the  Botocudos  a  known,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  no 
Qcans  of  expressing  the  numerals  higher  than  one.  Their  only 
atisical  instrument  is  a  small  bamboo  nose-flute.  They  attribute 
ail  the  blessing  of  life  to  the  "  day-fire  "  (sun)  and  all  evU  to 
"ai^t-fiie"  (moon).  At  the  graves  of  the  dead  they  keep 
ins  burning  for  some  days  to  scare  away  evil  spirits,  and  during 
storms  and  eclipses  arrows  are  shot  into  the  sky  to  drive  away 
demons. 

The  most  con^tcuous  fttture  of  the  Botocudos  is  the  tem- 
("'▼a,  or  wooden  plug  or  disk  which  is  worn  in  the  lower  lip 
-  - 1  the  tobe  of  the  ear.  This  disk,  made  of  the  specially  light 
'Tfi  carefully  dried  wood  of  the  barriguda  tree  (Ckorisia  ventri- 
cssi),  a  called  by  the  natives  themselves  emburi,  whence 
Au^ttstin  Saint  Hilaire  suggests  the  probable  derivation  of 
their  name  Aimbore  (  Voyages  dans  I'iniirieur  du  Brisil  1816- 
tiii,  Paris,  1830).  It  is  worn  only  in  the  under-lip,  now  chiefly 
by  women,  but  formeriy  by  men  also.  The  operation  for  pre- 
puiog  the  lip  begins  often  as  eariy  as  the  eighth  year,  when  an 
isitial  boring  is  made  by  a  hard  pointed  stick,  and  gradually 
extended  by  the  insertion  of  larger  and  larger  disks  or  plugs, 
sometimes  at  last  as  much  as  3  in.  in  diameter.  Notwith- 
sUading  the  li^tneas  of  the  wood  the  tembeitera  weighs  down 
the  lip.  which  at  first  sticks  out  horizontally  and  at  last  becomes 
t  Boeie  ring  of  skin  around  the  wood.  Ear-plugs  are  also  worn, 
c{  such  size  as  to  distend  the  lobe  down  to  the  shoulders.  Ear- 
onamrnts  of  like  nature  are  common  in  south  and  even  central 
Afiierica,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Honduras.  When  Columbus 
'-iKowBied  this  latter  country  during  his  fourth  voyage  (1502) 

*  A  parallel  cdse  b  that  of  the  Bashkir  soldiers  of  Orenburg,  who 
lomied  part  of  the  Russian  armjr  sent  to  put  down  the  Hungarian 
^^t  fA  1848,  and  who  recognized  their  Ugrian  kinsmen  m  the 
2ekbn  and  other  Magyars  settled  in  the  Danube  basin. 
IV.  • 


he  named  part  of  the  seaboard  Coito  de  la  Or^a,  from  the  con- 
spicuously distended  ears  of  the  natives.  Early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers abo  gave  the  name  Orients  or  "  big-eared  "  to  several 
Amazon  tribes. 

See  A.  R.  Wallace,  Traiods  on  the  Amaton  (1853-1900);  H.  H. 
Bancroft.  Hist.  ^  Pacific  Slates  (San  Francisco,  1882}.  vol.  i.  p.  21 1 : 
A.  H.  Keaoe.  On  the  Botocudos "  in  Joum.  Antkrof.  InUiL 
vol.  xiii.  (1884);  J.  R.  Peixoto,  Notes  Bsiudios  Cranioloitcos  iobre 

05  Botocuds  (Kio  Janeiro,  1882);  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt.  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  of  Braeil  (Boston,  1870),  pp.  577-606. 

BOTORI,  a  Japanese  game  played  at  the  naval,  military  and 

other  schoob,  by  two  sides  of  equal  number,  usually  about  one 

hundred,  each  of  which  defends  a  pole  about  8  ft.  high  firmly 

set  in  the  ground,  the  poles  being  about  200  yds.  distant  from 

each  other.    The  object  of  each  party  is  to  overthrow  the 

adversaries'  pole  while  keeping  their  own  upright.    Pulling, 

hauling  and  wrestling  are  allowed,  but  no  striking  or  kicking. 

The  players  resort  to  all  kinds  of  massed  formations  to  arrive 

at  the  enemies'  pole,  and  frequently  succeed  in  passing  over 

their  heads  and  Moulders  one  or  more  comrades,  who  are  thus 

enabled  to  reach  the  pole  and  bear  it  down  unless  pulled  off  in 

time  by  its  defenders.    A  game  similar  in  character  is  played 

by  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  of  Amherst  College 

(Massachusetts),  called  the  "  Flag-rush."    It  was  instituted  at 

the  instance  of  the  faculty  to  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 

"  Cane-rush,"  a  general  milie  between  the  two  classes  for  the 

ultimate  possession  of  a  stout  walking-stick,  which  became 

so  rough  that  students  were  frequently  seriously  injured.    In 

the  "  Flag-rush  "  a  small  flag  is  set  upon  a  padded  post  about 

6  ft.  high,  and  is  defended  by  one  class  while  the  other  endeavours, 
as  at  Bbtori,  to  overthrow  it.  If  the  flag  b  not  captured  or  torn 
down  within  a  certain  time  the  defending  side  wins. 

BOTOSHANI  {BoU>sant)f  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Botoshani,  Riunania;  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Jijia, 
and  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of  the 
north  Moldavian  hilk.  Pop.  (1900)  32,193.  Botoshani  b  com- 
meraally  important  as  the  town  through  which  goods  from 
Poland  and  Gallcia  pass  in  transit  for  the  south;  being  situated 
on  a  branch  railway  between  Dorohoi  and  on  the  main  line  from 
Czemowits  to  GaJatz.  It  has  extensive  starch  and  flour  milb; 
and  Botoshani  flour  b  highly  prized  in  Rumania,  besides  being 
largely  exported  to  Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Botoshani 
owes  its  name  to  a  Tatar  chief,  Batus  or  Batu  Khan,  grandson  of 
Jenghiz.Khan,  who  occupied  the  country  in  the  13th  century. 
There  are  large  colonies  of  Armenians  and  Jews. 

BO-TREE,  or  Bodhx-Tree,  the  name  given  by  the  Buddhists 
of  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  Pipul  orsacred  wild  hgiFicus  rdigiosa). 
It  b  regarded  as  sacred,  and  one  at  least  b  planted  near  each 
temple.  These  are  traditionally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  original  one,  the  Bodhi-tree  of  Buddhist  annab,  beneath 
which  the  Buddha  b  traditionally  supposed  to  have  attained 
perfect  knowledge.  The  Bo-tree  at  the  ruined  city  of  Anuradha- 
pura,  80  m.  north  of  Kandy,  grown  from  a  branch  of  the  parent- 
tree  sent  to  Ceylon  from  India  by  King  Aaoka  in  the  3rd  century 
B.c„  b  said  to  have  been  planted  in  288  B.C.,  and  b  to  this  day 
worshipped  by  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  come  long  distances  to 
pray  before  it.  Usually  a  bo-tree  b  planted  on  the  graves  of  the 
Kandy  priests. 

BOTRYTIS,  a  minute  fungus  which  appears  as  a  brownish-grey 
mould  on  decaying  vegetation  or  on  damaged  fruits.  Under 
a  hand-lens  it  b  seen  to  consbt  of  tiny,  upright,  brown  stalks 
which  are  branched  at  the  tips,  each  branchlet  being  crowned 
with  a  naked  head  of  pale-coloured  spores.  It  b  a  very  common 
fungus,  growing  everywhere  in  the  open  or  in  greenhouses,  and 
can  be  found  at  almost  any  season.  It  has  also  a  bad  record  as 
a  plant  disease.  If  it  once  gains  entrance  into  one  of  the  higher 
plants,  it  spreads  rapidly,  killing  the  tissues  and  reducing  them 
to  a  rotten  condition.  Seedling  pines,  lilies  and  many  other 
cultivated  plants  are  subject  to  attack  by  Botrytis.  Some  of 
the  species  exbt  in  two  other  growth-forms,  so  different  in 
appearance  from  the  Botrytis  that  they  have  been  regarded  as 
dbtinct  plants: — a  sderotium,  which  is  a  hard  compact  nuiss 
of  fungal  filaments,  or  mycelium,  that  can  retain  its  vitality  for  a 
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[n  1  TOtiug  coodiiioa;  tai  i  lUUcd  Pctita, 
«  cup-fusguJ,  whkh  gnwi  out  o(  the  uJeralium.  The  latler 
i>  Ihe  peifect  form  o[  Iniit  The  fiotrylii  mould  ii  kaawn  u 
the  conidiai  fonn, 

BOTTA.  CARLO  QIIISEPPB  QDaUBLMO  (i;66-iS37), 
Ittluti  hlatorivi,  w&i  bom  at  Sui  Giorgio  Canive»  in  PLcdmont. 
He  studied  nedidne  tl  the  university  of  Turin,  and  obtained 
Ids  doctor's  degree  when  about  tventy  years  of  age.  Having 
rendered  hinuelf  obnoxious  to  tlie  govenunent  during  the 
politiol  coounotions  that  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
he  was  inipri»ned  for  over  a  year;  and  on  hii  release  in  179J 
he  withdrew  to  France,  only  to  return  to  his  native  country 
u  t  SUTfeon  in  the  French  army,  whose  progress  be  followed 
■a  faf  as  Venice.  Here  be  Joined  the  expedition  to  Corfu,  Jiom 
which  he  did  not  retum  to  Italy  till  1798.  At  first  he  favoured 
French  policy  in  Italy,  contributed  to  theinneiation  ol  Piedmotil 
by  France  in  1799,  and  was  an  admirer  of  Napoleon;  but  he 
afterwards  clianged  his  views,  realiring  the  neccssily  for  the 
anion  ol  all  Italians  and  foe  tlieir  freedom  from  foieiga  control. 
After  the  separation  of  Piednwnt  from  Fnoce  in  1S14  be  retired 
into  private  Ufe,  but,  fearing  peisecutian  at  home,  became  a 
French  dtiien.  In  1S17  he  was  appointed  tietorof  theuniveriity 
of  Rouen,  but  in  jSia  was  removed  owing  to  clerical  InBuence. 
Amid  all  the  viciuitudes  of  his  early  manhood  Botta  had  never 
allowed  his  pen  to  be  long  idle,  and  in  the  political  quiet  that 
followed  1816  be  naturally  devoted  himself  more  eidusively 
to  literature.  In  1824  he  published  a  history  of  Italy  frem 
1789  to  1814  (4  vols.},  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests;  he 
himieU  bad  beta . 


isalterw. 


coura^ed  to  undertake , 

not  based  oa  original  authorities  ana  is  ot  smau  vaiue.  inougn 
living  in  Puts  he  was  in  both  these  works  the  ardent  eiponent 
of  that  recoil  against  everything  French  which  took  place 
throughout  Europe.  A  careful  exclusion  of  all  Gallicisms,  as  a 
reaction  against  Ihe  French  in£uences  of  the  day,  is  one  of  the 
Dblrked  features  of  his  style,  which  is  not  infrequently  impassioned 
and  eloquent.  Chough  at  the  same  time  cumbrous,  involved  and 
ornate.  Botta  died  at  Paris  in  August  1B37,  in  comparative 
poverty,  but  Iti  the  enjoyment  ol  an  exlensivo  and  weti^eamed 
lepulation. 

His  son,  Paul  £mjle  Botta  (iBoi-i8]a},  was  a  distinguished 
traveller  and  Assyrian  archaeologisC,  whose  excavations  at 
Kborsabad  (1S43)  were  among  tbe  first  efloiti  in  the  line  of 
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*«(Flon 

sjiaiio  (Florence, 
l«M),  vol.  V,  pp.  J4S  aeq. 

POTTmiHI.  GIOVANHI  (iSii-iSSg),  Italian  contiabassist 
tad  rnusical  composer,  was  born  «t  Crema  In  Lombardy  on  the 
t4th  of  December  iSij,  He  tludied  muiic  al  the  Milan  Con- 
lervBtoire,  devoting  bimself  especially  10  the  double-bass,  an 
lastrument  with  which  his  name  is  principally  associated.  On 
leaving  Milan  he  ^nt  some  time  in  America  and  also  occupied 
the  position  of  principal  dcuble-bais  la  the  theatre  at  Havana. 
Here  his  first  opera.  Critlafera  Calinnbe,  was  produced  in  1847. 
in  1S4Q  he  made  his  first  ippeanacc  in  England,  playing  double- 
bius  solos  al  one  of  the  Musical  Union  concerts.  Alter  this  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  his  citraordinary  command 
of  his  unwieldy  instnunent  gained  him  gteal  popularity  in  London 
aad  the  provinces.  Apart  liom  his  triumphs  as  an  executant, 
Botte^ni  was  a  conductor  of  European  reputation,  and  earned 
some  success  as  a  composer,  though  his  work  had  not  suflicient 
individuality  to  survive  the  chances  of  taste  and  fashion.  He 
was  conduciOT  at  the  ThUtre  des  Itiliens  in  Fans  from  iSss  to 
1857,  where  bis  second  opera,  L'Aiudit  dt  Firttue,  was  produced 


[niSj6.  la  1861  and  iSISi  he  conducted  al  Faknuo,  npervisia| 
[he  ptoducrian  of  his  opera  Uvien  DAirww  in  i86>,  and  ia  i86j 
at  BalcelooB.  During  these  yean  he  diversified  Ibe  tiuls  c4 
conducting  by  tepeated  concert  toun  thnugb  the  [Rincipal 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1871  be  conducted  i  seaaoo  oil  Italian 
opera  at' the  Lyceum  Iheatre  in  London,  during  vduch  his  opera 
Ali  Baha  was.  produced,  and  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  he  was 
cbosco  by  Verdi  to  conduct  the  first  performance  of  AUe.  which 
look  place  al  Cairo  on  17th  December  1871.  Boltesini  wrote 
Ihtee  operas  besides  those  already  mentioned:  /(  DiataU  idlt 
NolU  [Milan,  1S59):  Viiuitntna  (Paris,  1870):  and  £r>  e 
LtandrB  (Turin,  18S0).  the  last  named  to  a  libretto  by  Aniea 
Boito,  which  was  subsequently  set  by  HaodnellL  He  abo 
wrote  Tit  Garin  g/  Olmt,  a  devotional  oratorio  (Ubictto  by 
Joseph  Beimetl),  which  was  produced  at  Ihe  Norwich  festival 
in  1887,  a  concerto  for  the  double-bass,  and  numerous  nigi 
and  minoi  iruIrumeDtal  pieces,  Boltesini  died  at  I^nna  on  the 
jth  of  July  iKSo, 

BOmCBLU,  EAHDBO,  properly  ALESSANDIO  u  HaaiAM) 
□El   FluPEPi   (i4tt-ijio),   Florentine  painter,   was  bora  al 
Florence  in  1444,  in  a  house  in  the  Via  Nuova,  Borg*  OgnisaanlL 
This  was  the  home  of  his  father,  Mariano  di  Vanni  dei  Filipcpi, 
a  struggling  tanner.    Sandro,  Ihe  youngest  child  but  one  of  his 
parents,  derived  the  naine  Botticelli,  by  which  he  was  commonly    | 
known,  not,  as  related  liy  Vasari,  from  a  goldsmith  to  whom  be    | 
was  apprenticed,  but  from  his  eldest  brother  Giovanni,  ■  pros-    < 
perous  broker,  who  seems  to  have  taken  charge  of  tlie  boy,  and    | 
who  for  some  reason  bore  the  nickname  Bettic4Bo  or  Utile    ' 
Barrel.    A  retum  made  in  14S7  by  his  father  describes  Saadn    I 
as  aged  thirteen,  weak  m  health,  and  still  at  school  (if  the  words    ' 
ild  of  Itiari  are  to  he  taken  as  a  misspelling  of  ita  ■(  leucrt,    \ 
otherwise  they  mif^t  perhaps  tneaa  that  be  was  appresliced    | 
either  lo  a  jeweller  or  a  bookbinder).    One  of  his  elder  brotbcn, 
Antonio,  who  afterwards  became  a  bookseller,  was  at  this  time    1 
in  business  as  a  goldsmith  and  gold-lc 
Sandro  was  very  probably  first  put  u 
an  irrepressible  bent  towanls  painting, 

i4iS~i4So  to  Fra  Filippu  Lippi,  in  whose  workshop  he  ninatned  1 
as  an  assistant  apparently  until  146J,  when  the  master  went  10  I 
carry  out  a  commission  for  the  decontion  with  fracoes  nl  the  I 
cathedral  church  of  Spolela.  During  his  apfsenticc  yean  j 
Sandra  was  no  doubt  employed  with  other  pupils  upon  the  great 
series  of  frescoes  in  tbe  choir  o(  the  Pieve  «  Prato  upon  which  | 
his  master  was  for  long  intermittently  engaged.  The  later  i 
among  these  frestnes  in  many  respects  anticipate,  by  chum  ol 
sentiment,  animation  of  movement  and  rhythmic  flutter  of  ' 
draperies,  some  of  the  prevailbig  characteristics  of  Sandro's  own  ] 
style.  One  of  Sandro's  earliest  eitaot  pictures,  the  oblong  I 
"  Adoration  of  the  Msgi "  at  the  Nitional  Gallery,  LoDdon  I 
(No.  J9>,  long  ascribed  in  error  to  FUippioo),  shows  him  almost  i 
enritely  under  the  influenceof  his  first  master.  Left  in  Florence  ' 
on  Fra  Fiiippo's  departure  toSpoleto,hefanbetraced  gradually  | 
developing  his  individuality  under  various  induences,  among  | 
which  that  of  the  realistic  school  of  the  Pollaiuoli  is  for  some  I 
time  the  strongest.  From  that  school  he  acquired  a  knowledge  I 
ol  bodily  structure  and  movement,  and  a  jeaiching  and  ex- 
pressive precision  of  Imcar  dnughtsmanship,  which  be  cmdd  ' 
never  have  learnt  from  his  first  master.  The  PoUaiuolo  influence  i 
dommites,  with  some  slight  admixture  of  that  of  Vermcdiio,  : 
in  the  fine  figure  of  Fortitude,  now  in  the  USii.  whidi  was  | 
painted  by  Botticelli  for  Che  Mercaniia  about  1470;  this  is  one  I 
of  a  series  ol  the  seven  Virtues,  of  which  the  other  six,  it  seems,  | 
were  eiecuted  by  Piero  Pollaiuola  from  Che  desigDS  o(  his  bnsttKr  1 


'Ork.    Having  shown    I 


The  « 


two  brilliant  little  pictures  at  the  Uffiii  in  wbicfa  the  ymithful  | 
Botticelli  has  lUusttited  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofcraei; 
in  his  injured  portis.it  of  a  man  holdmg  a  medal  of  Caaima  dc' 
Medici.  No.  1 1S6  at  the  USri;  and  in  his  lile-siied  "  St  Sebastian  "  \ 
at  Berlin,  which  we  know  to  have  been  painted  for  Che  (itureh  I 
0!  Sla  Maria  Magglore  in  147].  Tradition  and  internal  evideitce  ' 
seem  also  to  point  to  Botticelli's  having  occasionally  helped,  I 
in  his  earliest  or  PoUaiuolo  period,  to  fuioish  (leaigns  to  cbe  ! 
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wchfod  of  engnvings  in  Florence  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
foldsmith  Maso  Finiguem. 

Some  authorities  Irold  that  he  must  have  attended  for  a  while 
tkc  moch-frequentcd  workshop  of  Verrocchio.  But  the  "  Forti- 
tude'* b  the  only  authenticated  early  picture  in  which  the 
Varoccfaio  influence  is  really  much  apparent;  the  various  other 
pictures  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded,  chiefly  Madonnas 
dispened  among  the  museums  of  Naples,  Florence,  Paris  and 
cbevhere,  have  been  shown  to  be  in  all  probability  the  work  not 
of  Sindio  himself,  but  of  an  anonymous  artist,  influenced  partly 
by  him  and  partly  by  Verrocchio,  whose  individtiality  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  reconstruct  under  the  provisional  name  of  Amico 
di  Sandro.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  young  Botticelli 
itfood  in  friendly  relations  with  some  of  the  pupils  in  Verrocchio's 
voikshop,  partlculariy  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Among  the 
osny  *'  Madonnas  "  which  bear  Botticelli's  name  in  galleries 
pab&c  and  private,  the  earliest  which  carries  the  unmistakable 
itimp  of  his  own  hand  and  invention  is  that  which  passed  from 
the  Chigi  ooUection  at  Rome  to  that  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston. 
At  the  beginning  of  1474  he  entered  into  an  agreement  to  work  at 
Pisa,  both  in  the  Campo  Santo  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Inooronata 
ID  the  Duomo,  but  after  spending  some  months  in  that  city 
abandoned  the  task,  we  know  not  why.  Next  in  the  order  of  his 
piqcued  works  comes  probably  the  much-injured  round  of  the 
"  Adoiatkm  of  the  Magi "  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1033) ,  long 
ascribed  in  error,  like  the  earlier  oblong  panel  of  the  same  subject , 
to  Filippino  Lippi.  (To  about  this  date  is  assigned  by  some  the 
«dl-knowQ  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  with  the 
heavenly  hienrchies,"  formeriy  at  Hamilton  Palace  and  now  in 
the  NatMMBal  Galleiy  [No.  xxa6];  but  recent  criticism  has  proved 
tbt  the  tnditioa  b  mbtaken  which  since  Vasari's  time  has 
ascribed  thb  pktuie  to  Botticelli,  and  that  it  b  in  reality  the  work 
of  a  mbordinate  pttinter  somewhat  similarly  named,  Francesco 
BottidnL) 

A  more  mature  and  more  celebrated  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  " 
than  cither  of  thooe  in  the  National  Gallery  b  that  now  in  the 
Cfia,  which  BotticdH  painted  for  Giovanni  Lami,  probably  in 
1477,  and  idkich  was  originaUy  placed  over  an  altar  against  the 
fnmt  wall  of  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Novella  to  the  right  inside 
the  main  entrance.  The  scene  b  here  less  crowded  than  in  some 
odter  of  the  master's  representations  of  the  subject,  the  concep- 
tioB  entirely  sane  and  masculine,  with  none  of  those  elements 
of  bizaire  fantasy  and  ovcr-stiained  sentiment  to  which  he  was 
■ooetimes  addicted  and  which  hb  imitators  so  much  exaggerated ; 
the  execution  vigorous  and  masterly.  The  picture  has,  moreover, 
^Ndal  interest  as  containing  lifelike  portraits  of  some  of  the 
daef  members  of  the  Medici  family.  Like  other  leading  artbts  of 
hii  time  in  Floctnce,  Botticelli  had  already  begun  to  profit  by  the 
patnoage  of  thb  f  amfly.  For  the  house  of  Lorenzo  II  Magnifico 
b  the  Via  Laifa  he  painted  a  decorative  piece  of  Pallas  with 
hsee  and  sfaicid  (xiot  to  be  confounded  with  the  banner  painted 
»ith  a  similnr  allegoric  device  of  Pallas  by  Verrocchio^  to  be 
onied  by  Gioliano  de'Mcdid  in  the  famous  tournament  in  1475 
b  whkh  he  wore  the  favour  of  La  Bella  Simonetta,  the  wife  of  hb 
friead  Mateo  Vespucd).  Thb  Pallas  by  Botticelli  b  now  lost,  as 
azc  sevenl  other  decorative  works  in  fresco  and  panel  recorded 
to  have  been  done  by  him  for  Lorenao  II  Magnifico  between  1475 
and  Lonsao's  death  in  149a.  But  Sandra's  more  especial  patron, 
br  whom  were  executed  several  of  hb  most  important  stiU  extant 
•nks,  was  another  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici, 
Siandson  of  a  natural  brother  of  Coaimo  Pater  Patriae^  and 
iaheritor  of  a  vast  share  of  the  famfly  estates  and  interests.  For 
the  viQa  of  thb  younger  Lorenzo  at  Castello  Botticelli  painted 
about  1477-1478  the  famous  picture  of  "  Primavera  "  or  Spring 
sow  in  the  Academy  at  Florence.  The  design,  inspired  by 
Pblizbno's  poem  Che  "  Giostra,"  with  reminiscences  of  Lucretius 
and  ol  Horace  (perhaps  also,  as  has  lately  been  suggested,  of  the 
late  Latin  "  Ksrthologikon  "  of  Fulgentius)  thrown  in,  b  of  an 
qari'anting  fantasy,  and  breathes  the  finest  and  most  essential 
ipirit  of  the  eariy  Renaissance  at  Florence.  Venus  fancifully 
<haped,  with  Cupid  hovering  above  her,  stands  in  a  grove  of 
ooage  and  myrtle  and  welcomes  the  approach  of  Spring,  who 


enters  heralded  by  Mercury,  with  Flora  and  Zephyrus  gently 
urging  her  on.  In  pictures  Uke  thb  and  in  the  later  "  Birth  of 
Venus,"  the  Florentine  genius,  brooding  with  passion  on  the 
litlk  that  it  really  yet  knew  of  the  antique,  and  using  faankly 
and  freshly  the  much  that  it  was  daily  learning  of  the  truths  of 
bodily  structure  and  action,  creates  a  style  wholly  new,  in  which 
something  of  the  strained  and  pining  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages 
b  intimately  and  exquisitely  blended  with  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  naturalism  and  the  revived  pagan  delight  in  bodily  form 
and  movement  and  richness  of  linear  rhythm.  In  connexion  with 
thb  and  other  classic  and  allegoric  pictures  by  the  master,  much 
romantic  speculation  has  been  idly  spent  on  the  sui^Msition  that 
the  chief  personages  were  figured  in  the  likeness  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  and  Simonetta  Vespucci  Simonetta  in  point  of  fact  died 
in  X476,  Giulbno  was  murdered  in  1478;  the  web  of  romance 
which  has  been  spun  about  their  names  in  modem  days  b  quite 
unsubstantial;  and  there  b  no  reason  whatever  why  Botticelli 
should  have  introduced  the  likenesses  of  these  two  supposed 
lovers  (for  it  b  not  even  certain  that  they  were  lovers  at  all)  in 
pictures  all  of  which  were  demonstrably  painted  after  the  death 
of  one  and  most  of  them  after  the  death  of  both. 

The  tragedy  of  Giuliano's  assassination  by  the  Pazzi  con- 
spirators in  X478  was  a  public  event  which  certainly  brought 
employment  to  BotticellL  After  the  capture  and  execution  of 
the  criminab  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  their  efl^es  hanging 
by  the  neck  on  the  walb  of  the  Palazzo  del  PodestA,  above  the 
entrance  of  what  was  formeriy  the  Dogana.  In  the  ooune  of 
Florentine  hbtory  public  buildings  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  received  a  similar  grim  decoration:  the  last  had  been 
when  Andrea  del  Castagno  painted  in  1434  the  effigies,  hanging 
by  the  heeb,  of  the  chief  dtizens  outlawed  and  expelled  on  the 
return  of  Cosimo  de'Medid.  Perhaps  from  the  time  of  thb  Pazzi 
commission  may  be  dated  the  evidences  which  are  found  in  some 
of  Botticelli's  work  of  a  doser  study  than  heretofore  of  the  virile 
methods  and  energetic  types  of  Castagno.  Hb  frescoes  of  the 
hanged  conspirators  hdd  their  place  for  sixteen  years  only,  and 
were  destroyed  in  1494  in  consequence  of  another  revolution  in 
the  dty's  politics.  Two  years  later  (1480)  he  painted  in  rivalry 
with  Ghirbndaio  a  grand  figure  of  St  Augustine  on  the  chofar 
screen  of  the  Ognissanti,  now  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
church.  About  the  same  time  we  find  dear  evidence  of  hb 
contributing  designs  to  the  workshops  of  the  "  fine-maimer  " 
engravers  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  print  of  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus  and  Arbdne  adapted  from  an  antique  saroH>bagus  (the 
only  example  known  b  in  the  British  Museum),  as  well  as  in 
nineteen  small  cuts  executed  for  the  edition  of  Dante  with  the 
commentary  of  Landino  printed  at  Florence  in  X481  by  Lorenzo 
della  Magna.  Thb  series  of  prints  was  discontinued  after 
canto  zix.,  perhaps  because  of  the  material  difficulties  involved 
by  the  use  of  line  engravings  for  the  decoration  of  a  printed  page, 
perhaps  because  the  artbt  was  at  thb  time  called  away  to  Rome 
to  undertake  the  most  important  commission  of  hb  life.  Due 
possibly  to  the  same  call  b  the  unfinished  condition  of  a  much' 
damaged,  crowded  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  by  Botticelli 
preserved  in  the  Uffizi,  the  design  of  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  Leoxuurdo  da  Vind  in  hb  own  Adoration  (which  in 
like  manner  remains  unfinished)  of  nearly  the  same  date,  abo 
at  the  Uffizi. 

The  task  with  which  Botticelli  was  charged  at  Rome  was  to 
Uke  part  with  other  leading  artbts  of  the  time  (Ghirlandaio; 
Cosimo  Rosselli,  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio)  in  the  decoration 
of  Sixtus  IV.'s  chapel  at  the  Vatican,  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
afterwards  destined  to  be  the  field  of  MicheUngdo's  ^blest 
labours.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  Sandro  and  hb  assistants 
bore  a  chief  share  in  the  series  of  papal  portraits  which  decorate 
the  niches  between  the  windows.  Hb  share  in  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  the  New  TesUment 
consbts  of  three  frescoes,  one  illustrating  the  hbtory  of  Mosct 
(several  episodes  of  hb  early  life  arranged  in  a  single  composition) ; 
another  the  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram;  a  third 
the  tempution  of  Christ  by  SaUn  (in  this  case  the  main  theme  b 
rdegated  to  the  background,  while  the  foreground  b  filled  with  an 
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animated  scene  representing  the  ritual  for  the  purification  of  a 
leper).  On  these  three  frescoes  Botticelli  laboured  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  they  may  be  taken 
as  the  central  and  most  important  productions  of  his  career, 
though  they  are  far  from  being  the  best-known,  and  from  their 
situation  on  the  dimmed  and  stained  walls  of  the  chapel  are  by  no 
means  easy  of  inspection.  Skill  in  the  interlinking  of  complicated 
groups;  in  the  principal  actors  energy  of  dramatic  action  and 
expression  not  yet  overstrained,  as  it  came  to  be  in  the  artist's 
later  work;  an  incisive  vigour  of  portraittire  in  the  personages 
of  the  male  bystanders;  in  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  women 
an  equally  vital  grasp  of  the  model,  combined  with  that  pecxUiar 
strain  of  haunting  and  mehincholy  grace  which  is  this  artist's 
own;  the  most  expressive  care  and  skill  in  linear  draughtsman- 
ship, the  richest  and  most  inventive  charm  in  fanciful  costume 
and  decorative  colouring,  all  combine  to  distinguish  them. 
During  this  time  of  his  stay  in  Rome  (1481-1482)  Botticelli  is 
recorded  also  to  have  painted  another  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
his  fifth  or  sixth  embodiment  of  the  same  subject;  this  has  been 
identified,  no  doubt  rightly,  with  a  picture  now  in  the  Hermitage 
gallery  at  St  Petersburg. 

Returning  to  Florence  towards  the  end  of  1482,  Botticelli 
worked  there  for  the  next  ten  years,  imtil  the  death  of  Lorenzo  II 
Magnifico  in  1492^  with  but  slight  variations  in  manner  and  senti- 
ment, In  the  now  formed  manner  of  his  middle  life.  Some  of  the 
recorded  works  of  this  time  have  perished;  but  a  good  many 
have  been  preserved,  and  except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  dates 
of  commission  and  pasrment  can  be  established  by  existing 
records,  their  sequence  can  only  be  conjectured  from  internal 
evidence.  A  scheme  of  work  which  he  was  to  have  undertaken 
with  other  artists  in  the  Sala  dei  Gigli  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
came  to  nothing  (1483);  a  set  of  important  mythologic  frescoes 
carried  out  by  him  in  the  vestibule  of  a  villa  of  Lorenzo  II 
Magnifico  at  Spedalctto  near  Volterra  in  1484  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  effects  first  of  damp  and  then  of  fire.  To  1482-1483 
belongs  the  fine  altar-piece  of  San  Bamabo  (a  Madonna  and  Child 
with  six  saints  and  four  angels),  now  in  the  academy  at  Florence. 
Very  nearly  of  the  same  time  must  be  the  most  popular  and 
most  often  copied,  though  very  far  from  the  best-preserved,  of 
his  works,  the  round  picttire  of  the  Madonna  with  singing  angels 
in  the  Uffizi,  known,  from  the  text  written  in  the  open  choir- 
book,  as  the  "  Magnificat."  Somewhere  near  this  must  be  placed 
the  beautiful  and  highly  finished  drawing  of  "  Abundance," 
which  has  passed  through  the  Rogera,  Morris  Moore  and  Malcolm 
collections  into  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  a  small  Madonna 
in  the  Poldi-PezzoU  collection  at  Milan,  and  the  fine  full-faced 
portrait  of  a  young  man,  probably  some  pupil  or  apprentice  in 
the  studio,  at  the  National  Gallery  (No.  626).  For  the  marriage 
of  Antonio  Pucd  to  Lucrezia  Dini  in  1483  Botticelli  designed, 
and  bis  pupils  or  assistants  carried  out,  the  interesting  and 
dramatic  set  of  four  panels  illustrating  Boccaccio's  tale  of 
Nastagio  degl'  Onesti,  which  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  Barker  and  are  now  dispersed.  His  magnificent  and  perfectly 
preserved  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna  between  the  twosaints  John, 
now  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  was  painted  for  the  Bardi  chapel  in 
the  church  of  San  Spirito  in  1486.  In  the  same  year  he  helped 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni  with  Giovanna 
dcgli  Albizzi  by  an  exquisite  pair  of  symbolical  frescoes,  the 
remains  of  which,  after  they  had  been  brought  to  light  from 
under  a  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the  Villa  Lemmi,  were 
removed  in  1882  to  the  Louvre.  Within  a  few  yean  of  the  same 
date  (1485-1488)  should  apparently  be  placed  that  second 
masterpiece  of  fandful  cUssidsm  done  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier- 
francesco's  villa  at  Castello,  the  "  Birth  of  Venus,"  now  in  the 
UflSzi,  the  design  of  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inspired  by 
the  "  Stanze  "  of  Poliziano,  perhaps  also  by  the  PertigUium 
Veneris;  together  with  the  scarcely  less  admirable  "  Man  and 
Venus"  of  the  National  Gallery,  conceived  in  the  master's 
peculiar  vein  of  Write  satoity  mingled  with  exquisite  caprice; 
and  the  most  beaqtiful  and  chanaeristic  of  all  his  Madonnas, 
the  round  of  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Pomegranate  "  (Ufiizi).  The 
fine  piaure  of  "  Pallas  and  the  Centaur,"  rediscovered  after  an 


occultation  of  many  yeara  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  would  seem  to  belong  to  about  1488,  and  to  ceklwate 
the  security  of  Florentine  affain  and  the  quelling  of  the  spirit  of 
tumult  in  the  last  yean  of  the  power  of  the  great  Lorenzo  (14SS- 
X490).  "  The  Annunciation  "  from  the  convent  of  Cestello,  now 
in  the  Ufiizi,  shows  a  design  adapted  from  Donatello,  and  ex- 
pressive, in  its  bending  movements  and  vehement  gestures,  of 
that  agitation  of  spirit  the  signs  of  which  become  increasingl> 
perceptible  in  Botticelli's  work  from  about  this  time  until  t^ 
end.  The  great  altar-piece  at  San  Marco  with  its  ^edeUe,  com- 
missioned by  the  Arte  della  Seta  in  1488  and  finished  in  1490, 
with  the  incomparable  ring  of  dancing  and  quiring  angels 
endrcUng  the  crowned  Virgin  in  the  upper  sky,  is  the  last  of 
Botticelli's  altar-pieces  on  a  great  scale.  To  nearly  the  same  date 
probably  belongs  his  deeply  felt  and  beautifully  preser^'cd  small 
painting  of  the  "  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome  "  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  Farinola. 

In  1490  Botticelli  was  called  to  take  part  with  other  artists  in  a 
consultation  as  to  the  completion  of  the  facade  of  the  Duomo, 
and  to  bear  a  share  with  Alessio  Baldovinetti  and  othen  in  the 
mosaic  decorations  of  the  chapel  of  San  Zenobio  in  the  same 
church.     The  death  of  Lorenzo  II  Magnifico  in  1492,  and  the 
accession  to  chief  power  of  his  worthless  son  Piero,  soon  plunged 
Florence  into  political  troubles,  to  which  were  by  and  by  added 
the  profound  spiritual  agitation  consequent  upon  the  preaching 
and  influence  of  Savonarola.    Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de' 
Medici,  who  with  his  brother  Giovanni  was  in  a  position  of 
political  rivalry  against  their  cousin  Piero,  continued  his  patron- 
age of  Botticelli;  and  it  was  for  him,  apparently  chiefly  between 
the  yeara  1492  and  1495,  ^hat  the  master  undertook  to  execute 
a  set  of  drawings  in  illustration  of  Dante  on  a  far  more  elaborate 
and  ambitious  plan  than  the  h'ttle  designs  for  the  engraver 
which  had  been  interrupted  in  1481.    Eighty-five  of  these  draw- 
ings arc  in  the  famoxis  manuscript  acquired  for  the  Berlin  museum 
at  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  collection  in  1882,  and  eleven 
more  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.    The  series  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  been  preserved  by  any  andent  masur; 
revealing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  profound  sympathy  with 
the  text;  full  of  Botticelli's  characteristic  poetic  yearning  and 
vehemence  of  expression,  his  half -childish  intensity  of  visk>n; 
exquisite  in  lightness  of  touch  and  in  swaying,  rhythmical  grace  of 
linear  composition  and  design.    These  gifts  were  less  suited  on  the 
whole  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hell  than  of  the  Uter  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  fiercer  episodes  there  is  often  some  puerility  and 
inadequacy  of  invention.    Throughout  the  Hell  and  Purgatory 
Botticelli  maintains  a  careful  adherence  to  the  text,  illustrating 
the  several  progressive  inddents  of  each  canto  on  a  sin^e  page 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.    In  the  Paradise  he  gives  a  freer  rein 
to  his  invention,  and  his  deaijsns  become  less  a  literal  illustntioo 
of  the  text  than  an  imaginative  commentary  on  it.    Almost  all 
interest  is  centred  on  the  persons  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  who  are 
shown  us  again  and  again  in  various  phases  of  ascending  progress 
and  rapt  contemplation,  often  with  little  more  than  a  bare  sym- 
bolical suggestion  of  the  beatific  visions  presented  to  them. 
Most  of  the  drawings  remain  in  pen  outline  only  over  a  light 
preliminary  sketch  with  the  lead  stylus;  all  were  probably 
intended  to  be  finished  in  colour,  as  a  few  actually  are.    To  the 
period  of  these  drawings  (1492-1497)  would  seem  to  belong  the 
fine  and  finely  preserved  small  round  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angeb "  at  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan,  and  the  famous 
"  Calumny  of  Apelles  "  at  the  Uffizi,  inspired  no  doubt  by  some 
contemporary  translation  of  the  text  by  Lucian,  and  equally 
remarkable  by  a  certain  feverish  energy  in  its  sentiment  and 
composition,  and  by  its  exquisite  finish  and  richness  of  executioa 
and  deuil.    Probably  the  small  "  St  Augustine  "  in  the  Uffixi, 
Ihe  injured  "  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes  "  in  the  Kauf- 
mann  collection  at  Berlin,  and  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  with  St 
John,"  helonging  to  Mr  Heseltine  in  London,  are  works  of  the 
same  period. 

Simone  di  Mariano,  a  brother  of  Botticelli  long  resident  at 
Naples,  returned  to  Florence  in  2493  and  shared  Sandro^s 
home  in  the  Via  Nuova.    He  soon  became  a  devoted  follower  of 
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SmnuoU,  asd  hu  left  &  nininrript  chronicle  which  Is  one  of 
lie  bol  BHiKts  la  Ihe  Iiiitoiy  °'  the  (riu  ud  of  hu  mDvemrnt. 
Sudn  hiDQcU  tttTDM  to  hive  rcftuinrd  kloof  tnra  the  maveraent 
liBxsl  until  IhE  date  of  the  execution  of  SavanuoU  ind  hit  two 
k4Lj<iti«  m  t4gS.  At  ksst  there  is  dear  evideuee  of  his  being 
m  the  foofidrnce  and  employ  of  Lorenxo  di  Pjerfnncesco  so 
bu  U'J490  and  i4<>7,  which  he  could  not  potfihly  have  been 
kid  hr  Ihm  been  ui  avowed  member  of  the  party  of  the  Piagnotii. 
k  tai  probably  the  enfoiYxd  depaituie  of  Loreneo  from  FlorEoce 
iD  UQ?  that  bcDugbc  to  a  premature  end  the  master's  great 
todcitakijig  on  the  illustration  of  I>aii1«,  Aft^  Larenzo't 
tcium,  foUowing  on  the  overthtsv  lad  dskCh  of  Savoiuiroli 
in  noi.  we  find  no  trace  of  any  further  itlatkja  belwcen  lum 
ud  Baitiaili,  who  by  that  time  would  (eem  to  have  become 
1  dtdaied  devotee  of  the  ftiaH*  mcmoty  tod  u  adhemit, 
Hit  hif  hinlliiT,  of  the  defeated  side.  During  tboc  yean  oi 
inli  poliiial  and  spiritual  levolutioa  In  Floience,   documents 


sstety 


(4  lloDiiceUi  a  fiacD  o(  St  Fiandi  which  has  perished; 
■iotfr  of  the  same  year  as  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  with  a 
odghbouj  living  next  to  the  small  aibuiban  villa  which  Sandro 
bdd  jointly  with  his  brother  Simone  in  the  parish  of  San  SepolcTo; 
in  14OQU  paying  belated  matriculation  fees  to  the  gild  of  doctors 
ud  dniggists  (of  which  the  painters  were  a  branch) ;  mid  again 

ot  11k  Ve^iucd  family.  It  has  been  suggested)  probably  with 
najoB,  that  portions  of  these  decorations  att  to  be  rBCOgniied  in 
tvD  paodi  of  drams  tic  scenes  frtun  Roman  hislory^  ODe  iLlustrat- 
ing  Ox  aory  of  Virginia,  which  has  passed  with  the  ccJlection 
vl  Scastore  MoreUi  into  the  gallery  at  Bergamo,  the  other  a 
kiuiiiy  of  Lumtia  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Ashbumham, 
whidi  paaied  into  Mis  Gardner's  collection  at  Boston-    These 

muko]  by  the  strained  vehemence  of  design  and  feeling  char- 
actnistk  of  the  msster^s  later  years,  when  he  dramatises  his 
on  hi^^stmng  emotions  in  figures  flung  forward  and  swaying 
cnt  of  in  baluce  in  the  vehemence  of  aclion,  with  looks  cast 
■goniangiy  earthward  or  heavenward,  and  gestures  of  wild 
resniing or  appeal  Thesechaiactets prevailstill  more  iu  I  small 
RHi  it  the  Poldi-pEQoli  gallery,  probably  a  contemponity 
copy  of  one  which  the  master  is  recoril«l  lo  havt  painlnl  for  the 
FudiiicU  chapel  10  the  chorch  of  Sta  Muia  Maggiore;  they 
•le  ptsent  to  a  degree  even  o(  cuiature  in  the  larger  ind 
earner  paioting  of  the  same  subject  which  bears  the  master's 
ciDv  in  the  Uunich  gnlleiy,  but  is  probably  only  *  work  of  his 
•chogt.  Tlie  mystic  vein  of  religious  and  political  qieculition 
iau  (liiiii  Bottinlli  had  by  this  time  fallen  has  its  finest  iUusIn- 
tion  m  the  bantifu]  gymbdic  "  Nativity  "  which  passed  in 
nccoikn  from  the  Aldobmndini,  the  Ottley,  and  the  Fuller 
Uii'Jud  <Dlltctions  into  the  National  Gallery  .in  rS8i,  with 
lit  ipiicilyptic  inscription  in  Greek  which  the  master  has  added 
to  mike  hb  meaning  clear  (No,  1034).  In  a  kindred  vein  is 
a  mudiinjuitd  symbolic  "  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  " 
in  prime  pfiwenion  at  Lyons.  Among  eitant  pictures  those 
*Ucl  hva  internal  evidence  ve  must  put  latest  in  the  master's 
arcs  an  three  pueb  iUustnting  the  story  ot  Si  Zcnobtus, 
U  which  one  is  at  Dradts  and  the  other  two  in  the  collection 
of  Di  Hand  ia  LoodoD.  Thedocnmentarynoticesof  him  after 
'seouelew.  In  1501  he  ii  oentioDcd  in  the  carjcspandence 
of  IsabeBt  d'Eite,  miithiraics  of  CoDiaffi,  and  in  a  poem  by 
tJgdino  VoiBD.  In  1S03-1S04  heserved  on  the  toromillee  of 
artists  inxialfd  to  dedde  where  the  colossal  David  of  Michel- 
" " '  following  years  we 


ishisd> 


it  Luke, 


1  butiil  in  tlie 


D  bniial-gnnmd  of  the  Ognisunti,  in  May 


4ting  which  belonged  to  the  F 
n  the  Via  Nuo 


rough  practical  and  verbal 


inly  of  pupils  and  asiislanta.  of  whom  a  nombcr  seem  \o 

been  at  ail  times  working  for  him,  but  of  a  company  of 

or  less  idle  gossips  with  brains  full  of  rumour  and  tongues 

ft  wagging.     Vaaari's  account  of  the  straits  into  which 

ts  led  by  his  absorption  In  the  study  of  Dante  snd  his  ad- 

n  to  the  sect  of  Savonarola  are  evidently  much  exaggerated, 

there  is  proof  that  lie  lived  and  died,  DOC  rich  indeed,  but 

possessed  of  property  enough  to  keep  him  from  any  real  pinch 

'  "  trtsa.    The  story  of  bis  wotli  and  life,  tiler  having  been 

tlie  subject  in  ie<xnt  years  of  much  half-informed  study  and 

speculalloD,  has  at  lenglli  been  fuUy  eluddaled  in  the  work 

(k  Mr  M.  F.  Uocne  dted  bebw, — a  maatupiece  of  docomentaiy 

research  and  oitlcal  exposltioo. ' 


BOTTIGES.  KARL  AUoniT  (1760-1835),  German  archaio- 
lo^t.  wa*  bom  at  Rdchenbach  on  the  8th  of  June  i;6o.  He 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  Pforta,  and  the  university  of 
Leipzig.  After  holding  minor  educational  posts,  be  obtained 
in  i;iji,  tluough  the  mfluence  of  Herder,  the  appointment  of 
teetotot  the  gymnasiumat  Weimar,  where  he  entered  inloa  drrle 
of  literary  men,  Including  Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  He 
published  in  180]  a  learned  work,  SaMna,  cder  ifurfeiusnen 
<■■  Pnuiimmer  eintr  rtkim  SatmtriH,  a  description  ol  a  wealthy 
Roman  lady's  toilette,  and  a  work  on  andeut  art,  GrUdnakt 
Vainnnumt.  At  the  same  time  be  assisted  in  editing  the 
Joantal  da  iMXHt  Muf  itr  Uoden,  tEie  DaUnJie  Uakv.  tai  the 
Lomiiin  and  Parii.  In  iSoi  he  was  oiled  to  Dresden  as  super- 
intendent of  the  studies  of  the  court  pages,  and  received  the  rank 
of  privy  CDundllor,  In  iSr4  he  was  made  director  of  studies 
at  the  court  academy,  and  inspector  of  the  Museum  of  Antitpii  dca. 
He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  i7ih  of  November  1835,  His  chief 
works  are:— /(fc™  air  .^IrcAaofDptrfefi/afffH'.L  (181 1)  (no  more 
published);  Kunjlmyllahpt  (i8ir)i  KorJenm^eii  iwif  AufiSIU 
tar  Altatlnmskmit  (t8t7);  AnuAAco  (i8ii-r8is);  liten  tta 
KaiHinyOo/nfH  (1816-1836),  The  O^ruciila  c(  Comriiu  loliM 
were  pubUshed  separately  bi  18371  with  a  collection  o(  his 
smaller  pieces,  .KXn'«5<W™(i83;-r838},indudingscamp1ete 
list  of  his  works  (j6  pages).  Hi^biogiapfay  was  written  \ij  hi* 
son  Karl  Wilhelm  Bflttiger  (1790-1861),  lor  some  time  professor 
of  history  at  Erlangen,  and  author  of  several  valuable  hlstoriefl 
{HisMy  if  Cermany,  HisUry  if  SaoHy,  History  aj  Bavaria, 
Unaaial  HisUry  oj  BiopafHei). 

BOTTLB  (Fr.  IxmleiUt.  from  a  diminutive  of  the  Lat.  MM, 
a  flask;  cf.  Eng.  "  butt  "},  a  vesHl  for  containing  liquids,  gener- 
ally as  opposed  to  one  for  drinking  from  {though  this  probably  is 
not  excluded),  and  with  a  narrow  neck  to  facilitate  closing  and 
pouring.  The  first  bottles  were  probably  node  of  the  skins  of 
siumals.  In  the  Iliad  (iii.  347)  the  attendants  are  represented 
as  bearing  wine  for  use  in  a  bottle  made  of  goat's  skin.  The 
indent  Egyptians  used  skins  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
language  employed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  ni),  it  appears  that  a  bottle 
was  formed  by  Hwing  up  the  skin  and  leaving  tlie  pnjjeetion 
of  the  leg  and  foot  to  serve  as  a  veqt,  whfch  was  hence  termed 
inOtir.    The  ^lertUR  was  doted  with  a  plug  or  a  itiia|.  ,  Skin 
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Roman  Skin  Bottles,  from  specimen^ 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 


bottles  of  various  forms  occur  on  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to  use  bottles  made  of 
skins;  and  in  the  southern  parts  Europe  they  are  still  used 
for  the  transport  of  wine.  The  first  of  ezplidt  reference  to  bottles 
of  skin  in  Soipture  occurs  in  Joshua  (iz.  4),  where  it  is  said  that 

the  Gibeonites  took  "  old 
sacks  upon  their  asses, 
and  wine-bottles  M  dnd 
rerU  and  bound  up."  The 
objection  to  putting  "  new 
wine  into  old  bottles" 
(Matt.  ix.  17)  is  that  the 
skin,  already  stretched 
and  weakened  by  use,  is 
liable  to  burst  under  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  from 
new  wine.  Skins  are  still 
most  extensively  used 
throughout  western  Asia 
for  the  conveyance  and 
storage  of  water.  It  is 
in  error  to  represent  the  bottles  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
bemg  made  exclusively  of  skins.  In  Jer.  xiz.  x  the  prophet 
speaks  of  "a  potter's  earthen  vessel."  The  Egyptians  (see 
Egypt:  Art  and  Archaeology)  possessed  vases  and  bottles 
of  hard  stone,  aUbaster,  glass,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze, 
silver  and  gold,  and  also  of  ^azed  pottery  or  common 
earthenware.  In  modem  times  bottles  are  usually  made  of  glass 
(9.V.),  or  occasionally  of  earthenware.  The  glass  bottle  Industry 
has  attained  enormous  dimensions,  whether  for  wine,  beer, 
&&,  or  mineral  waters;  and  labour-saving  machinery  for  filling 
the  bottles  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  for  corking  or  stopper- 
ing, for  labelling  and  for  washing  them. 

BOTTLE-BRUSH  PLANTS,  a  genus  of  Australian  plants, 
known  botanicaUy  as  CaUistemon,  and  belonging  to  the  myrtle 
family  (Myrtaceae) .  They  take  their  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  head  of  flowers  to  a  bottle-brush.  They  are  well  known  in 
cultivation  as  greenhouse  shrubs;  the  flower  owes  its  beauty  to 
the  numerous  long  thread-like  stamens  which  far  exceed  the 
«oiaU.petals.    Cattislenum  salignus  is  a  valuable  hard  wood. 

BOTTLENOSB  WHALE  {HyperoOdon  rostratus),  a  member  of 
the  q>erm-whale  family,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  passing  the  summer  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  and  going 
farther  south  in  winter.  It  resembles  the  sperm-whale  in 
possessing  a  large  store  of  oil  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
which  yields  spermaceti  when  refined,  on  this  account,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  blubber,  which  supplies  an  oil  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  9perm-oil,  this  whde  became  the  object  of  a 
regular  chase  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  In  length 
these  whales  vary  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.;  and  in  colour  from 
black  on  the  upper  surface  in  the  jroung  to  light  brown  in  old 
animals,  the  under-parts  being  greyish  white.  There  is  no  notch 
between  the  flukes,  as  in  other  whales,  hut  the  hinder  part  of  the 
tail  is  rounded.  Bottlenooes  feed  on  cuttle-fishes  and  squills, 
and  arc  practically  toothless;  the  only  teeth  which  exist  in  the 
adult  behig  a  snuUl  pair  at  the  front  qf  the  lower  jaw,  concealed 
beneath  the  gum  during  life.  Examples  have  frequently  been 
recorded  on  the  British  coasts.  In  November  1904  a  female, 
94  ft  long,  and  a  calf  x  5  ft.  long  were  driven  ashore  at  Whitstable. 
(See  Cbtacea.) 

BOTTOHRT,  a  maritime  contract  by  which  a  ship  (or  bottom) 
is  hypothecated  in  security  for  money  borrowed  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  under  the  condition  that  if 
she  arrive  at  her  destination  the  ship  shall  be  liable  for  repayment 
of  the  k>an,  together  with  such  premium  thereon  as  may  have 
been  agreed  for;  but  that  if  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  shall  have 
no  daim  against  the  borrower  either  for  the  sum  advanced  or  for 
the  premium.  The  freight  may  be  pledged  as  well  as  the  ship, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  cargo  also.  In  some  cases  the  personal 
obligation  of  the  shipmaster  is  also  included.  When  money  is 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  cargo  alone,  it  is  said  to  be  taken 
up  at  respondttiUa',  but  it  is  now  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 


cases  that  it  could  be  competent  to  the  shipmaster  to  pledge  tht 
cargo,  except  under  a  general  bottomry  <^Ug;atJcHi,  along  with 
the  ship  and  freight.  In  consideration  of  the  risks  assumed  by 
the  lender,  the  bottomry  premium  (sometimes  termed  mariiimu 
inSerest)  is  usually  high,  varying  of  course  with  the  nature  of  the 
risk  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds. 

A  bottomry  contract  may  be  written  out  in  any  foxm  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  conditions  agreed  on  between  the  parties; 
but  it  is  usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bond  which  confers  a 
maritime  lien  (q.v.).  The  document  must  show,  either  by  express 
terms  or  from  its  general  tenor,  that  the  risk  of  loss  b  assaxsed 
by  the  lender, — this  being  the  consideration  for  which  the  higji 
premium  is  conceded.  "Hie  lender  may  transfer  the  bond  by 
indorsation,  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  bill  of  exchange  or  bill  <i 
lading,  aiKi  the  right  to  recover  its  value  becomes  vested  in  the 
indorsees.    (See  Bond.) 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  a  bottomry  contract  remains 
in  force  so  long  as  the  ship  exists  in  Ike  farm  oj  a  dtipy  whatever 
amount  of  damage  she  may  have  sustained.  Consequently,  the 
"  constructive  total  loss  "  which  is  recognized  in  nuuine  insursitce, 
when  the  ship  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  she  b  not  wonh 
repairing,  is  not  recognized  in  reference  to  bottomry,  and  will  not 
absolve  the  borrower  from  his  obligation.  But  if  the  ship  go  to 
pieces,  the  borrower  is  freed  from  all  liability  under  the  bottomry 
contract;  and  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  share  oif 
the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  ship's  stores  or  materials  as  may  have 
been  saved  from  the  wreck.  Money  advanced  on  bottomry  is  not 
liable  in  England  for  general  average  losses.  .  If  the  ship  should 
deviate  from  the  voyage  for  which  the  funds  were  advaiKxd,  her 
subsequent  loss  will  not  discharge  the  obligation  of  the  borrower 
under  the  bottomry  contract.  If  she  should  not  proceed  at  all 
on  her  intended  voyage,  the  lender  is  ix>t  entitled  to  recover 
the  bottomry  premium  in  addition  to  his  advance,  but  only 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the  temporary  loan.  As  the 
bottomry  premium  is  presumed,  in  every  case,  to  cover  the 
risks  incurred  by  the  lender,  he  is  not  entitled  to  diarge  the 
borrower  with  the  premium  which  he  may  pay  for  insuromu 
of  the  sum  advanced,  in  addition  to  that  stipulated  in  the 
bond. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  seems  to  bftve  aiisen  from  the 
custom  of  permitting  the  master  of  a  sh^,  when  in  a  foreigB 
country,  to  pledge  the  ship  in  order  to  raise  money  for  repairs^ 
or  other  extraordinary  expenditures  rendered  nereiaary  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage.*  •  Circumstances  often  arise,  in  which, 
without  the  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  master,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  means  for  accomplishing  the 
voyage;  and  it  is  better  that  the  master  should  have  authority 
to  burden  the  ship,  and,  if  necessary,  the  freight  and  cargo  also, 
in  security  for  the  money  which  has  become  requisite,  than  that 
the  adventure  should  be  defeated  by  inability  to  proceed.  But 
the  right  of  the  master  to  pledge  the  ship  or  goods  must  always 
be  created  by  necessity;  if  exercised  without  necessity  the 
contract  will  be  void.  Accordingly,  the  master  of  a  British  ship 
has  no  power  to  grant  a  bottomry  bond  at  a  British  port,  or  at 
any  foreign  port  where  he  might  raise  funds  on  the  personal 
credit  of  the  shipowners.  Neither  has  he  any  power  to  pkdge 
the  ship  or  goods  for  private  debts  of  his  own,  but  only  for  such 
supplies  as  are  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  tlK  voyage. 
And  in  all  cases  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  communicate  with  Uie 
owners  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo  before 
pledjging  their  property  ("  The  Bonaparte,"  1853,  S  Moo.  P.C. 
473;  "  The  Staffordshire,"  X872,  L.R.  4  P.C.  X94)-  Increased 
fadlity  of  communication,  by  telegraph  and  otherwise,  has  gjvtn 
additional  stringency  to  thb  rule,  and  caused  a  de<^iie  in  the 
practice  of  giving  bottomry  bonds. 

The  bottomry  lender  must  use  reasonable  diligence  to  ascertain 
that  a  real  necessity  exists  for  the  loan;  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
see  to  the  application  of  the  money  advanced.  If  the  lender  has 
originally  advanced  the  funds  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  owner 
he  is  not  entitled  to  require  a  bottomry  obligation.  A  bond 
procured  from  the  shipmaster  by  improper  compulsion  would  be 
void. 
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Hie  pom  of  the  master  to  pledge  the  cargo  depends  upon 
there  being  some  reasonable  prospect  of  benefit  to  it  by  his  so 
ddiog.  He  has  no  such  power  except  in  virtue  of  circumstances 
vbich  may  oblige  him  to  assume  the  character  of  agerU  for  the 
evfo,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  party  authorized  to  act  on  its 
befaaiL  Under  ordinary  drcumstancea  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
pkdge  the  cargo  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  If  indeed  the  goods  be 
of  a  perishable  nature,  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  get  the  ship 
repaired  in  sufficient  time  to  obviate  serious  loss  on  them  by 
dday,  without  including  them  under  the  bottomry  contract,  he 
has  power  to  do  so,  because  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  in  the  case 
s^iposed,  that  the  cargo  will  be  bendited  by  this  procedure. 
The  gmeral  principle  is,  that  the  master  must  act  for-the  cargo, 
vith  a  reasonable  view  to  the  interests  of  its  proprietors,  under 
\ht  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  he  does  this  his 
pRXttdings  will  be  sustained;  but  should  he  manifestly  pre- 
jndia  the  interests  of  the  cargo  by  including  it  under  bottomry 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  relieving  the  ship,  or  of  earning  the 
fiei^t,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  will  not  be  bound  by  the  bottomry 
contract  Any  bottomry  or  respondentia  bond  may  be  good  in 
part  or  bad  in  part,  according  as  the  master  may  have  acted 
vkkitt  or  beyond  the  scope  of  hLi  legitimate  authority  in  granting 
it  If  two  or  more  bottomry  bonds  have  been  granted  at  different 
itiges  of  the  voyage,  and  the  value  of  the  property  be  insufficient 
to  discharge  them  all,  the  last-dated  bond  has  the  priority  of 
pajiaeat,  as  having  furnished  the  means  of  preserving  the  ship, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  total  loss  of  the  security  for  the 
prrviotts  bonds. 

When  the  sum  due  under  a  bottomry  bond  over  ship,  frei^^t 
and  cargo  is  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  proceedings  may  be 
taken  by  the  bondholder  for  recovery  of  the  freight  and  for  the 
uk  of  the  ship;  and  should  the  proceeds  of  these  be  insufficient 
to  discharge  the  claim,  a  judicial  sale  of  the  cargo  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  As  a  genenl  rule  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight 
miBt  be  exhausted  before  recourse  can  be  taken  against  the 
caijo.  A  bottomry  bond  gives  no  remedy  to  the  lenders  against 
the  owners  of  the  ^p  or  cargo  personally.  The  whole  liability 
voda  it  may  be  met  by  the  surrender  of  the  property  {hedged, 
vbether  the  value  so  surrendered  covers  the  amount  of  the  bond 
or  not  But  the  owners  of  the  ship,  though  not  liable  to  the 
bondholder  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  may 
be  farther  liable  to  the  proprietors  of  the  cargo  for  any  sum  in 
excess  of  the  cargo's  proper  share  of  the  expenses,  taken  by  the 
bondholder  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  to  satisfy  the  bond. 
ifter  the  ship  and  freight  have  been  exhaxisted. 

The  bottomry  premium  must  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  parties 
for  whose  benefit  the  advances  were  obtained,  as  ascertained  on 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  average  expenditures  at  the  port  of 
destination. 

The  practice  of  pledging  property  subject  to  maritime  risks  was 
eooiaoo  among  the  ancient  Creeks,  heing  known  as  iKJocti  or  dAraor 
(si  Denosthencs'  speeches  Pro  Pkormione,  Contra  Laeriium  and- 
In  Dinjsodontm) ;  it  passed  into  Roman  law  as  foenus  natUicum 
oriuvB  MordtaM. 

See  also  Ltem:  Maritiwu;  and  generally  Abbott  on  Skippini 
(t4thed.  1901). 

BOTZARIS  [BozzASis],  MARCO  {e.  1 788-1833),  leader  in  the 
War  of  Greek  Independence,  bom  at  Suli  in  ^bania,  was  the 
second  son  of  Kitxo  Botzaris,  murdered  at  Arta  in  1809  by 
order  of  Ali  of  Tannine-  In  1803,  after  the  capture  of  Suli  by 
All  Pasha,  Marco,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Suliots,  crossed  over 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  be  ultimately  took  service  in  an 
Albanian  regiment  in  French  pay.  In  18x4  he  joined  the  Greek 
patriotic  sodety  known  as  the  HetaiHa  Pkilikc,  and  in  x8ao, 
vith  other  Suliots,  made  common  cause  with  Ali  of  lannina 
against  the  Ottomanu  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolt,  he 
dbtiagnished  himself  by  his  courage,  tenacity  and  skill  as  a 
parliaan  leader  in  the  fighting  in  western  Hellas,  and  was  oon-> 
9*noas  in  the  defence  of  Missolonghi  during  the  first  siege 
(i3j2-x823).  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August  X823  he  led  the 
olebnted  attack  at  Kaipenisi  of  350  Suliots  on  4000  Albanians 
*ho  fanned  the  vanguard  of  the  army  with  which  Mustai  Pasha 
was  advancing  to  reinforce  the  besiegers.    The  rout  of  the  Turks 


was  complete;  but  Botaaris  himself  fell.  His  memory  h  still 
celebrated  in  popular  ballads  in  Greece.  Marco  Botzaris's 
brother  Kosta  (Constantine),  who  fought  at  Karpenisi  and 
completed  the  victory,  lived  to  become  a  general  and  senator  in 
the  Greek  kingdom.  He  died  at  Athens  on  the  X3th  of  November 
1853.  Marco's  son,  Dimitri  Botzaris,  bom  in  x8x3,  was  three 
times  minister  of  war  under  the  kings  Otho  and  George.  He 
died  at  Athens  on  the  xyth  of  August  x87a 

BOTZRN,  or  Bozen  (ItaL  BoUano),  a  town  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Tirol,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Talfer  with 
the  Eisak,  and  a  short  way  above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with 
the  Adige  or  Etsch.  It  is  buOt  at  a  height  of  869  ft,  and  is  a 
station  on  the  Breimer  railway,  being  58  m.  S.  of  that  pass 
and  35  m.  N.  of  Trent.  In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  13,633, 
Romanist  and  nsainly  German-speaking,  though  the  Italian  de- 
ment is  said  to  be  increasing.  Botzen  is  a  Teutonic  town  amid 
Italian  surroundings.  It  is  well  built,  and  boasts  of  a  fine  old 
Gothic  parish  church,  dating  from  the  X4th  apd  xsth  centuries, 
o|^x>site  which  a  statue  was  erected  in  X889  to  the  memory  of 
the  famous  Minnesinger^  Walther  von  der  Vogelwdde,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  bom  {c.  1x70)  at  a  farm  above 
Waidbmck,  to  the  north  of  Botzen.  Botzen  is  the  busiest 
commercial  town  in  the  German-speaking  portion  of  Tirol, 
being  admirably  siti»ted  at  the  junction  of  the  Brenner  route 
from  Germany  to  Italy  with  that  from  Switzerland  down  the 
UpperAdige^^eyortheVintschgau.  Hence  the  transit  trade  has 
always  been  very  considerable  (it  has  four  large  fairs  annually), 
while  the  local  wine  is  mentioned  as  eariy  as  the  7th  century. 
Lately  its  prosperity  has  been  increased  by  the  rise  into  favour 
as  a  winter  resort  of  the  village  of  Gries,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Talfer,  and  now  practically  a  suburb  of  Botzen. 

The  pons  Drusi  (probably  over  the  Adige,  just  below  Botzen) 
is  mentioned  in  the  4th  century  by  the  Peutinger  Table,  In  the 
7th  to  8th  centuries  Botzen  was  held  by  a  dynasty  of  Bavarian 
counts.  But  in  1037,  with  the  rest  of  the  diocese  of  Trent,  it 
was  given  by  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  to  the  bishop  of  Trent. 
From  X038  onwards  it  was  ruled  by  local  counts,  the  vassals  of  the 
bishops,  but  after  Tirol  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Habsburgers 
(X363)  their  power  grew  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  bishops. 
In  X38X  Leopold  granted  to  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  having  a 
town  council,  while  in  1463  the  bishops  resigned  all  rights  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  town  to  the  Habsburgers,  so  that  its  later 
history  is  merged  in  that  of  TiroL  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BOUCHARDON,  BDHB  (1698-X763),  French  sculptor,  was 
esteemed  in  his  day  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  Born  at 
Chaumont,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Guillaume  Coustou  and  gained 
the  prix  de  Rome  in  X733.  Resisting  the  tendency  of  the  day 
he  was  classic  in  his  taste,  pure  and  chaste,  always  correct, 
charming  and  distinguished,  a  great  stickler  for  all  the  finish 
that  sand-paper  could  give.  During  the  ten  years  he  remained 
at  Rome,  Bouchardon  made  a  striking  bust  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  (1730).  In  X746  he  produced  his  first  acclaimed  master- 
piece, "  Cupid  fashioning  a  Bow  out  of  the  Club  of  Hercules," 
perfect  in  its  grace,  but  cold  in  the  purity  of  its  classic  design. 
His  two  other  leading  ckeJs-d*oanre  are  the  fountain  in  the  rue 
de  Grenelle,  Paris,  the  first  portions  of  which  had  been  finished 
and  exhibited  in  X740,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV., 
a  conmiission  from  the  city  of  Paris.  This  superb  work,  which, 
when  the  model  was  produced,  was  declared  the  finest  work  of 
its'  kind  ever  produced  in  France,  Bouchardon  did  not  live  to 
finish,  but  left  iu  completion  to  Pi^e.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution. 

Amonff  the  chief  books  on  the  sculptor  and  his  art  are  Vie  ffEdme 
Bouckaraon,  by  le  comte  de  Caylus  (Paris,  1763);  Notiu  sw 
Edme  Bouchardon,  sculptenr,  by  E.  Jolibois  (Vcrsaillefl,  1837); 
Notice  hisiorique  sur  Eame  Bouchardon,  by  J.  Camandet  (Paris. 
1855):  and  French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the  i8tk  Century, 
by  Lady  Dilke  (London,  1900). 

BOUCHER,  FRANCOIS  (1703-1770),  French  painter,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  at  first  was  employed  by  Jean  Francois  Cars  (1670-= 
i739)>  the  engraver,  father  of  the  engraver  Laurent  Can  (X699- 
1771),  to  make  designs  and  illustrations  for  books.    In  X7a7» 
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however,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  beaune  well  known  as 
a  painter.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1731  and  soon  became  a 
favourite  in  society.  His  picture  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida  "  (i  734) 
is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  made  inspector  of  the  Gobelins 
factory  in  1755  and  court  painter  in  X765,  and  was  employed  by 
Madame  de  Pompuidour  both  to  paint  her  portrait  and  to  execute 
various  decorative  works.  He  died  in  1770.  His  Watteau-like 
style  and  graceful  voluptuousness  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
Anacreon  of  painting,  but  his  repute  declined  untU  recent  years. 
The  Wallace  collection,  at  Hertford  House,  has  some  of  his 
finest  pictures,  outside-  the  Louvre.  His  etchings  were  also 
numerous  and  masterly. 

See  Antoine  Bret's  notice  in  the  Nicrologe  des  hommes  cBHtres  for 
1 77 1,  and  the  monographs  by  the  brothers  de  Goncourt  and  Paul 
Mants. 

BOUCHER*  JONATHAN  (i  738-1804),  English  divine  and 
philologist,  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Blencogo,  near  Wigton, 
Cumberland,  on  Ihe  X2th  of  March  1738.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Wigton  grammar  school,  and  about  1754  '^f^^^  to  Virginia, 
where  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  families  of  Virginia 
planters.  Among  his  charges  was  John  Parke  Custis,  the  step-son 
of  George  Washington,  with  whom  he  began  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship.  Returning  to  England,  h«  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  London  in  March  1762,  and  at  once  sailed  aeain  for  America, 
where  he  remained  until  1775  as  rector  of  vanous  Virginia  and 
Maryland  parishes,  including  Hanover,  King  George's  coimty, 
Virginia,  and  St  Anne's  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  was  widely 
known  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  scholarly  attainments 
won  for  him  the  frienc^hip  and  esteem  of  some  of  the  ablest 
scholars  in  the  colonies.  During  his  residence  in  Maryland  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  "  vestry  act,"  by  which  the  powers  and 
emoluments  of  the  Maryland  pastors  were  greatly  diminished. 
When  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
began,  although  he  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  former,  his 
opposition  to  any  form  of  obstruction  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other 
measures,  and  his  denunciation  of  a  resort  to  force  created  a 
breach  between  him  and  his  parish,  and  in  a  fieiy  farewell 
discourse  preached  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  he  declared 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  prevent  him  from  praying  and 
shouting  "  God  save  the  iCing."  In  the  succeeding  autumn  he 
returned  to  England,  where  his  loyalism  was  rewarded  by  a 
government  pension.  In  1784  he  became  vicar  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  on  the  27th  of  April 
1804,  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of 
his  day.  He  was  an  accomplished  writer  and  scholar,  contributed 
largely  to  William  Hutchinson's  History  of  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land (2  vob.,  1794  seq.),  and  published  A  View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution  (1797),  dedicated 
to  George  Washington,  and  consisting  of  thirteen  discourses 
delivered  in  America  between  1763  and  1775.  His  philological 
studies,  to  which  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  devoted, 
resulted  in  the  compilation  of  "  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and 
Archaic  Words,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Dr  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  but  never  published  except  in  ptart,  which  finally  in 
183 1  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  compilers  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  by  whom  it  was  utilized. 

His  son.  Barton  Boucher  (i  794-1865),  rector  of  Fonthill 
Biihops,  Wiltshire,  in  1856,  was  well  known  as  the  author  of 
religious  tracts,  hymns  and  novels. 

BOUCHER  DE  CRfiVEOEUR  DE  PERTHESp"  JACQUES 
(1788-1868),  French  geologist  and  antiquary,  was  bom  on  the 
xoth  of  September  1788  at  Rethel,  Ardennes,  France.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Jules  Armand  Guillaume  Boucher  de  Crdvecoeur, 
botanist  and  customs  officer,  and  of  £tienne- Jeanne-Marie  de 
Perthes  (whose  surname  he  was  authorized  by  royal  decree  in 
18 1 8  to  assume  in  addition  to  his  father's).  In  1802  he  entered 
government  employ  as  an  officer  of  customs.  His  duties  kept  him 
for  six  years  in  Italy,  whence  returning  (in  x8i  x)  he  found  rapid 
promotion  at  home,  and  finally  was  appointed  (March  X825) 
to  succeed  his  father  as  director  of  the  douane  at  Abbeville, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  superaimuated 
in  January  1853,  and  dying  on  the  5th  of  August  x868.    His 


leisure  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Stone  Age,  *'  antediluvian  man,"  as  he  eiqiressed  it 
About  the  year  X830  he  had  found,  in  the  gravels  of  the  Somme 
valley,  flints  which  in  his  opinion  bore  evidence  of  human 
hancUwork;  but  not  imtO  many  years  afterwards  did  be  nuike 
public  the  important  discovery  of  a  worked  flint  implement 
with  remains  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  in  the  gravels  of 
Menchecourt.  This  was  in  1846.  A  few  years  later  he  com- 
menced the  issue  of  his  monumental  work,  AnHquUis  celHqmes 
et  an  idihniennes  (x8  7,  X857,  X864;  3  vda.),  a  work  in  which 
he  was  the  first  to  establisJi  the  existence  of  man  in  the  Pleistocene 
or  early  Quaternary  period.  His  views  met  with  Uttle  approval, 
partly  because  he  had  previously  propounded  theories  regarding 
the  antiquity  of  man  without  f&cts  to  support  them,  partly 
because  the  figures  in  his  book  were  badly  executed  and  they 
included  drawings  of  flints  which  showed  no  dear  sign  of  wwk- 
manship.  In  X855  Dr  Jean  Paul  RigoUot  (X810-1873),  of  Amiens, 
strongly  advocated  the  authenticity  of  the  flint  implements;  but 
it  was  not  imtil  1858  that  Hugh  Falconer  {q.t.)  saw  the  colkctioa 
at  Abbeville  and  induced  Prestwich  {q.v.)  in  the  following  year 
to  visit  the  locality.  Prestwich  then  definitely  agreed  that  the 
flint  implements  were  the  work  of  man,  and  that  they  occurred 
lA  undisturbed  groimd  in  association  with  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia.  In  1863  his  discovery  of  a  human  jaw,  together 
with  worked  flints,  in  k  gravd-pit  at  Moulin-Quignon  near 
Abbeville  seemed  to  vindicate  Boucher  de  Perthes  entiidy: 
but  doubt  was  throwii  on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  remains 
(owing  to  the  possibility  of  interment),  though  not  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  discoverer,  who  was  the  same  year  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  together  with  Quatrcfages  his 
champion.  Boucher  de  Perthes  diq>layed  activity  in  many 
other  directions.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  filled  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Sod£t6  d'£mulation  at  Abbe\'illc. 
to  the  publications  of  which  he  contributed  artides  on  a  vide 
range  of  subjects.  He  was  the  author  of  several  tragedi^ 
two  books  of  fiction,  several  works  of  travd,  and  a  number  cf 
books  on  economic  and  philanthropic  questions.  To  his  sdentific 
books  may  be  added  De  Vhomme  anttdUumen  et  de  ses  eaarts 
(Paris,  x86o). 

Sec  Alcius  Ledien,  Boucher  de  Perthes;  sa  vie,  ses  tttares,  sa 
correspondance  (Abbeville,  1885) ;  Lady  Prestwich,  **  RecoIIccticos 
of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  "  (with  portrait)  in  Essays  Descnpihe  aad 
Biogrophical  (1901).  * 

B0UCHES-DU-RH6nE,  a  mariUme  department  of  south- 
eastern France  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Area,  20:6 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (X906)  765,918.  Formed  in  1790  from  western 
Provence,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Vauduse,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Durance,  E.  by  Var,  W.  by  Gard,  and  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, along  which  its  seaboard  stretches  for  about  x  20  m. 
The  western  portion  consists  of  the  Camargue  {q.v.),  a  low  and 
marshy  plain  endosed  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Petit-Rh6ce, 
and  comprising  the  Rhone  ddta.  A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  by  lagoons  and  pools  (itcngs),  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
£tang  de  Vaccarte;  to  the  east  of  the  Camargue  is  situated  the 
remarkable  stretch  of  country  called  the  Crau,  which  is  stream 
with  pebbles  like  the  sea-beach;  and  farther  east  and  north 
there  are  various  ranges  of  mountains  of  moderate  devation  be- 
longing to  the  Alpine  system.  The  £tang  de  Berre,  a.Ugoos 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  60  sq.  m.,  is  situated  near  the  sea 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Crau.  A  few  small  tributaries  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Durance,  a  number  of  streams,  such  as  the  Arc 
and  the  Touloubre,  which  flow  into  the  fitang  de  Berre,  and  the 
Huveaune,  which  finds  its  way  directly  to  the  sea,  are  the  only 
rivers  that  properly  belong  to  the  department. 

Bouches-du-Rhdne  enjoys  the  b^utiful  dimate  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  the  chief  drawback  being  the  mistral,  the  icy 
north-west  wind  blov^ing  from  the  central  plateau  of  France. 
The  proportion  of  arable  land  is  small,  though  the  quantity  has 
been  considerably  increased'  by  artificial  irrigation  and  by  the 
draining  of  marshland.  Cereals,  of  which  wheat  and  oats  are 
the  commonest,  are  grown  in  the  Camargue  and  the  plain  of 
Aries,  but  they,  axe  of  less  importance  than  the  olive-tree,  which 
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is  grovn  largely  in  the  east  of  the  defMUlinent  and  supplies  the 
oH-works  of  Marseilles.  The  vine  is  also  cultivated,  the  method 
of  submersion  being  used  as  a  safeguard  against  phylloxera. 
In  the  cantons  of  the  north-west  large  quantities  of  early  vege> 
tables  are  produced.  Of  live-stock,  sheep  alone  are  raised  to 
any  extent.  Almonds,  figs,  capers,  mulberry  trees  and  silk- 
vorms  are  sources  of  considerable  profit.  Iron  is  worked,  but 
tbe  most  important  mines  are  those  of  lignite,  in  which  between 
3000  and  3000  workmen  are  employed;  the  department  also  pro- 
duces bauxite,  building-stone,  lime,  cement,  gypsum,  day,  sand 
and  gravel  and  marble.  The  salt  marshes  employ  many  workmen, 
aod  the  amount  of  sea-salt  obtained  exceeds  in  quantity  the  pro- 
duce (A  any  other  department  in  France.  Marseilles,  the  capital, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  industrial  town.  In  its  oil-works, 
soap-works,  metallurgical  works,  shipbuilding  works,  distilleries, 
fiour-miUs,  chemical  works,  tanneries,  engineering  and  machinery 
works,  brick  and  tile  works,  manufactories  of  preserved  foods 
and  t^scuits,  and  other  industrial  establishments,  is  concentrated 
iBost  of  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  department  To  these 
must  be  added  the  potteries  of  the  industrial  town  of  Aubagne, 
the  ^k-works  in  the  north-west  cantons,  and  various  paper  and 
ardboard  manufactories,  while  several  of  the  industries  of 
Marseilles,  such  as  the  distilling  of  oil,  metal-founding,  ship- 
buiUing  and  soap-making,  are  common  to  the  whole  of  Bouches- 
du-Rh6oe.  Fishing  is  also  an  important  industry.  Cereals,  flour, 
silk,  vooQen  and  cott<»i  goods,  wine,  brandy,  oils,  soap,  sugar 
and  coffee  are  chief  exports;  cereals,  ofl-seeds,  wine  and  brandy, 
taw  sugar,  cattle,  timber,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  coal,  &c.,  are  im- 
ported. The  foreign  commerce  of  the  department,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  is  for  the  most 
psirt  concentrated  in^he  capital;  the  minor  ports  are  Martigues, 
Cassis  and  La  Ciotat.  Internal  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  canal 
from  Aries  to  Port-de-Bouc  and  two  smaller  canals,  in  all  about 
35  m.  in  length.  The  Rhone  and  the  Petit-Rh6ne  are  both 
Bivigahle  within  the  department. 

Boaches-du-Rhftne  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements 
of  Marseilles,  Aix  and  Aries  (33  cantons,  xii  a>mmunes).  It 
belongs  to  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Aix,  to  the  region  of 
the  XV.  army  corps,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Marseilles, 
and  to  the  acadimie  (educational  division)  of  Aix.  Its  court  of 
appeal  is  at  Aix.  Marseilles,  Aix,  Aries,  La  Ciotat,  Martigues, 
^lon,  Les  Saintes-Marics,  St  R£my»  Les  Baux  and  Tarascon, 
the  principal  places,  are  separately  noticed.  Objects  of  interest 
dsewhere  may  be  mentioned.  Near  Saint-Chamas  there  is  a 
Rmarkable  Roman  bridge  over  the  Touloubre,  which  probably^ 
dates  from  the  ist  century  B.C.  and  is  thus  the  oldest  in 
France.  It  is  supported  on  one  semicircular  span  and  has 
ttiamphal  arches  at  either  end.  At  Vemdgucs  there  are  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  temple  known  as  the  "  Maison-Basse."  The 
famous  abbey  of  Montmajour,  of  which  the  oldest  parts  are 
the  Romanesque  church  and  cloister,  is  2I  m.  from  Aries.  At 
O^fsoa  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  chiteau  of  the  15th  century,  and 
aear  La  Roque  d'Anth£ron  the  church  and  other  buildings  of 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Silvacane,  founded  in  the  x  2th  century. 

BOUCHOR,  MAURICE  (1855-  ),  French  poet,  was  bom  on 
the  1 5th  of  December  1855  in  Paris.  He  published  in  succession 
Chansons  joyeuses  (1874),  Pohnes  de  I'amour  etdela  mer  (1875), 
Ic  FausS  mcdtme  (1878)  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Les  ConUs 
pvisiau  (1880)  in  verse.  His  Aurore  ( 1 883)  showed  a  tendency 
to  religioas  mysticism,  which  reached  its  fullest  expression  in 
La  SymbcUs  (1888;  new  series,  1895),  the  most  interesting  of  his 
Torks.  Bouchor  (whose  brother,  Joseph  F£lix  Bouchor,  b.  1853, 
became  weQ  known  as  an  artist)  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  poet, 
&nd  he  designed  and  worked  the  figures  used  in  his*  charming 
pieces  as  marionettes,  the  words  bdng  redted  or  chanted  by 
h>iDieUor  his  friends  behind  the  scenes.  These  miniature  dramas 
<m  reUgiotts  subjects,  Tobie  (1889),  NoU  (1890)  and  SainU 
C&ik  (189a),  were  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Th£&tie  des  Marion- 
oettcs.  A  one-act  verse  drama  by  Bouchor,  Conte  de  Noil,  was 
pbytd  at  the  Th£fttre  Frangais  in  1895,  but  Dieu  le  veut 
'i^)  was  not  produced.  In  conjunction  with  the  musician 
juiien  Tienot  (b.  1857),  he  made  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 


the  French  folk-songs,  and  published  Chants  populaires  pour  les 
icoles  (1897). 

BOUCHOTTB,  JEAN  BAPHSTB  NOfiL  (1754-1840),  Fxench 
minister,  was  bom  at  Metz  on  the  25th  of  December  1754.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and 
his  seal  led  to  his  being  made  colonel  and  given  the  command  at 
Cambiai.  When  Dumouriez  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians  the 
minister  of  war,  the  marquis  de  Beuraonville,  in  April  1793, 
Bouchotte,  who  had  bravdy  defended  Cambrai,  was  called  by 
the  Convention  to  be  minister  of  war,  where  he  remained  until  the 
3 xst  of  March  x  794.  The  predominant  r61e  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  during  that  period  did  not  leave  much  scope  for  the 
new  minister,  yet  he  rendered  some  services  in  the  organization 
of  the  republican  armies,  and  chose  his  officers  with  insight, 
among  them  Kl^ber,  Mass^na,  Moreau  and  Bonaparte.  During 
the  Thcrmidorian  reaction,  in  spite  of  his  incontestable  honesty, 
he  was  accused  by  the  anti-revolutionists.'  He  was  tried  by  the 
tribunal  of  the  Eure-et-Loire  and  acquitted.  Then  he  withdrew 
from  politics,  and  live^  in  retirement  until  his  death  on  the  8th 
of  June  X840. 

BOUCICAULT,  DION  (1822-1890),  Irish  actor  and  playwright, 
was  bora  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  of  December  X822,  the  son  of  a 
French  refugee  and  an  Irish  mother.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  an  immediate  success  as  a  dramatist 
with  London  Assurance,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
4th  of  March  X841,  with  a  cast  that  included  Charles  Matthews, 
William  Farren,  Mrs  Nesbitt  and  Madame  Vestris.  He  rapidly 
followed  this  with  a  number  of  other  plays,  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  early  ones  being  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts, 
Louis  XI.,  and  The  Corsican  Brothers.  In  June  X852  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  a  melodrama  of  his  own  entitled 
The  Vampire  at  the  Princess's  theatre.  From  1853  to  X869  he 
was  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  always  a  popular  favourite. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  produced  at  the  Adelphi  a  dramatic 
adaptation  of  Gerald  Griffin's  novel,  The  Collegians,  entitled  The 
Colleen  Bawn.  This  play,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  modem 
times,  was  performed  in  almost  every  dty  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  and  made  its  author  a  handsome  fortune, 
which  he  lost  in  the  management  of  various  London  theatres.  It 
was  followed  by  The  Octoroon  (i86x),  the  popukrity  of  which  was 
almost  as  great.  Boucicault's  ne^t  marked  success  was  at  the 
Princess's  theatre  in  X865  with  Arrah-na-Pogue,  in  which  he 
played  the  part  of  a  Wicklow  carman.  This,  and  his  admirable 
creation  of  Con  in  his  play  Tfie  Shaughraun  (first  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  X875),  won  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
stage  Irishman  of  his  time.  In  1875  he  returned  to  New  York 
City  and  finally  made  his  home  there,  but  he  paid  occasional 
visits  to  London,  where  his  last  appearance  was  made  in  his  play, 
The  Jilt,  in  x886.  The  Streets  ofLcmdon  and  After  Dark  were  two 
of  his  late  successes  as  a  dramatist.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the 
i8th  of  September  1890.  Boucicault  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Agnes  Robertson,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles 
Kean,  and  herself  an  actress  of  unustial  ability.  Three  children, 
Dion  (b.  X859),  Aubrey  (b.  1868)  and  Nina,  also  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profession. 

BOUCICAUT,  JEAN  [Jean  le  Meincre,  called  BouacAur] 
(c.  X366-X42X),  marshal  of  France,  was  the  son  of  another  Jean 
le  Meingre,  also  known  as  Boucicaut,  marshal  of  France,  who 
died  on  the  xsth  of  March  1368  (N.S.).  At  a  very  early  age  he 
became  a  soldier;  he  fought  in  Normandy,  in  Flanders  and  in 
Prussia,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Roosebeke  in 
X382;  and  then  after  a  campaign  in  Spain  he  journeyed  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Boudcaut's  great  desire  appears  to  have  been  to 
fight  the  Turk,  and  in  X396  he  was  one  of  the  French  soldiers 
who  marched  to  the  defence  of  Hungary  and  shared  in  the 
Christian  defeat  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  narrowly  es(:aped  death. 
After  remaining  for  some  months  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
sultan,  he  obtained  his  ransom  and  returned  to  France;  then 
in  1399  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  the  Easten* 
emperor,  Manuel  II. ,  who  was  harassed  by  the  Turks.  Boucicaut 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  before  Constantinople  and 
retumed  to  France  for  fresh  troops,  but  instead  of  proceeding 
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again  to  eastern  Europe,  he  was  despatched  in  X40X  to  Genoa, 
who  in  1396  had  placed  herself  under  the  dominion  of  France. 
Here  he  was  successful  in  restoring  order  and  in  making  the 
French  occupation  effective,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  defence  of  the  Genoese  possessions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  energy  which  he  showed  in  this  direction  involved 
him  not  only  in  a  quarrel  with  Janus,  king  of  Cypriis,  but  led 
also  to  a  short  war  with  Venice,  whose  fleet  he  encountered  off 
Modon  in  the  Archipelago  in  October  1403.  This  battle  has  been 
claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  victory.  Peace  was  soon  made  with 
the  republic,  and  then  in  1409,  while  the  marshal  was  absent  on 
a  campaign  in  northern  Italy,  Genoa  threw  off  the  French  yoke, 
and  Boudcaut,  unable  to  reduce  her  again  to  submission,  retired 
to  Languedoc.  He  fought  at  Agincourt,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  in  England.  Boudcaut,  who  was  very  skilful 
in  the  tournament,  founded  the  order  of  the  Dame  Blanche  d 
Vicu  vert,  a  society  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  absent  knights. 

There  is  in  existence  an  anonymous  account  of  Boucicaut*s  life 
and  adventures,  entitled  Livre  des  fails  du  bon  messire  Jean  le 
Meingre  dit  Boucicaut,  which  was  published  in  Parts  by  T.  Godcfroy 
in  1620.  See  J.  Dclaville  le  Roulx,  La  France  en  Orient:  expeditions 
du  marichal  Boucicaut  (Paris,  1886). 

BOUDIN,  EUOftNE  (1824-1898),  French  painter  of  the  paysage 
de  mer,  was  the  son  of  a  pilot.  Bom  at  Honfleur  he  was  cabin- 
boy  for  a  while  on  board  the  rickety  steamer  that  plied  between 
Havre  and  Honfleur  across  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  But  before 
old  age  came  on  him,  Boudin's  father  abandoned  seafaring, 
and  the  son  gave  it  up  too,  having  of  course  no  real  vocation 
for  it,  though  he  preserved  to  his  last  days  much  of  a  sailor's 
character, — frankness,  accessibility,  open-heartedness.  Boudin 
the  elder  now  established  himself  as  stationer  and  frame-maker; 
this  time  in  the  greater  seaport  town  of  Havre;  and  Eugene 
helped  in  the  little  business,  and,  in  stolen  hours,  produced 
certain  drawings.  That  was  a  time  at  which  the  romantic  out- 
lines of  the  Norman  coast  engaged  Isabey,  and'  the  green  wide 
valleys  of  the  inland  country  engaged  Troyon;  and  Troyon  and 
Isabey,  and  Millet  too,  came  to  the  shop  at  Havre.  Yoimg  Boudin 
found  his  desire  to  be  a  painter  stimulated  by  their  influence; 
his  work  made  a  certain  progress,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
young  man  resulted  in  his  being  granted  for  a  short  term  of 
years  by  the  town  of  his  adoption  a  pension,  that  he  might  study 
painting.  He  studied  partly  in  Paris;  but  whatever  individuality 
he  possessed  in  those  years  was  hidden  and  covered,  rather  than 
disclosed.  An  instance  of  tiresome,  elaborate  labour — ^good 
enough,  no  doubt,  as  groundwork,  and  not  out  of  keeping  with 
what  at  least  was  the  popular  taste  of  that  day — is  his  "  Pardon 
of  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Palud,"  a  Breton  scene,  of  1858,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  young  Breton  woman  who  was  immediatdy 
to  become  his  wife.  This  conscientious  and  immoving  picture 
hangs  in  the  museum  of  Havre,  along  with  a  hundred  later, 
fresher,  thoroughly  individual  studies  and  sketches,  the  gift 
of  Boudin's  brother,  Louis  Boudin,  after  the  painter's  death. 
Re-established  at  Honfleur,  Boudin  was  married  and  poor. 
But  his  work  gained  character  and  added,  to  merely  academic 
correctness,  character  and  charm.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
himself  by  1864  or  1865 — that  was  the  first  of  such  periods 
of  his  as  may  be  accounted  good — and,  though  not  at  that  time 
so  fully  a  master  of  transient  effects  of  weather  as  he  became 
later,  he  began  then  to  paint  with  a  success  genumdy  artistic 
the  scenes  of  the  harbour  and  the  estuary,  which  no  longer 
lost  vivadty  by  deliberate  and  too  obvious  completeness. 
The  war  of  1870-71  found  Boudin  impecunious  but  great,  for 
then  there  had  well  begun  the  series  of  freshly  and  vigorously 
concdved  canvases  and  panels,  which  record  the  impressions 
of  a  precursor  of  the  Impressionists  in  presence  of  the  Channel 
waters,  and  of  those  autumn  skies,  or  skies  of  summer,  now 
radiant,  now  uncertain,  which  hung  over  the  small  ports  and 
*the  rocky  or  chalk-diff  coasts,  over  the  watering-places,  Trouville, 
Dieppe,  and  over  those  larger  harbours,  with  port  and  avant-port 
and  basHn^  of  Dunkirk,  of  Havre.  In  the  war  time,  Boudin 
was  in  Brittany  and  then  in  the  Low^untries.   About  1875- 


1876  he  was  at  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux.  That  great  bird's* 
eye  vision  of  Bordeaux  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg  dates  from 
these  years,  and  in  these  years  he  was  at  Rotterdam,  the  com- 
panion of  Jongkind,  with  whom  he  had  so  much  in  common, 
but  whose  work,  like  his,  free  and  fearless  and  unconventional, 
can  never  be  said  with  accuracy  to  have  seriottsly  influenced 
his  own.  Doing  excellent  things  continually  through  aU  the 
'seventies,  when  he  was  in  late  middle  age — gaining  scope  in 
colour,  having  now  so  many  notes — faithful  no  longer  wholly 
to  his  amazing  range  of  subtle  greys,  now  blithe  and  silver>', 
now  nobly  deep — sending  to  the  Salon  great  canvases,  and  to 
the  few  enlightened  people  who  would  buy  them  of  him  the 
toile  or  panel  of  most  moderate  size  on  which  he  best  of  all  ex- 
pressed himself — Boudin  was  yet  not  acceptable  to  the  public 
or  to  the  fashionable  dealer.  The  late  'eighties  had  to  come 
and  Boudin  to  be  elderly  before  there  was  a  sale  for  his  work 
at  any  prices  that  were  in  the  least  substantial.  Broadly  speaking 
his  work  in  those  very  'eighties  was  not  so  good  as  the  labour, 
essentially  delicate  and  fresh  and  just,  of  some  years  cariicr, 
nor  had  it  always  the  attractiveneu  of  the  impulsive  deliveianccs 
of  some  years  later,  when  the  inspired  sketch  was  the  thing 
that  he  generally  stopped  at.  Old  age  found  h&n  strong  and 
receptive.  Only  in  the  very  last  year  of  his  life  was  th^e  per- 
ceptible a  positive  deterioration.  Not  very  long  before  it, 
Boudin,  in  a  visit  to  Venice,  had  produced  impressions  of  Venice 
for  which  much  more  was  to  be  said  than  that  they  were  not 
Ziem's.  And  the  deep  colouring  of  the  South,  on  days  when  the 
sunshine  blazes  least,  had  been  caught  by  him  and  presented  nobly 
at  Antibes  and  Villef  ranche.  At  last,  resorting  to  the  south  again 
as  a  refuge  from  ill-health,  and  recognizing  soon  that  the  relief 
it  could  give  him  was  almost  spent,  he  resolved  that  it  should 
not  be  for  him,  in  the  words  of  Maurice  Barrds,  a  "  tcmbe^curU,*' 
and  he  returned,  hastily,  weak  and  sinking,  to  his  home  at 
Deauville,  that  he  might  at  least  die  within  sight  of  Channd 
waters  and  imder  Channel  skies.  As  a  "  marine  painter  " — 
more  properly  as  a  painter  of  subjects  in  which  water  must  have 
some  part,  and  as  curiously  expert  in  the  rendering  of  all  that 
goes  upon  the  sea,  and  as  the  painter  too  of  the  green  banks 
of  tidal  rivers  and  of  the  long-stretched  beach,  with  crinolined 
Parisienne  noted  as  ably  as  the  sailor-folk — Boudin  stands  alone. 
Beside  him  others  are  apt  to  seem  rather  theatrical — or  if  they 
do  not  romance  they  appear,  perhaps,  to  chronide  dully.  The 
pastds  of  Boudin — summary  and  economic  even  in  tl^  'sixties, 
at  a  time  when  his  painted  work  .was  less  free — obtained  the 
splendid  etilogy  of  Bauddaire,  and  it  was  no  other  than  Corot 
who,  before  his  pictures,  said  to  him:  "  You  are  the  master 
of  the  sky." 

Sec  also  Gustave  Cahcn,  Engine  Boudin  (Paris,  1899);  Arsene 
Alexandre,  Essais;  Frederick  Wcdmore,  Whistler  and  Others  (1906}. 

(F.  We.) 

BOUDINOT,  ELIAS  (1740-1821),  American  revolutionary 
leader,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  of  Huguenot 
descent,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1740.  He  studied  law  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  office  of  Richard  Stockton,  whose  sister 
Hannah  he  married  in  1762,  and  in  November  1760  he  was 
licensed  as  a  counsellor  and  attomey-at-Iaw,  afterwards  practising 
at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  On  the  approach  of  the  War  of 
Independence  he  allied  himsdf  with  the  conservative  Whigs. 
He  was  a  deputy  to  the  provindal  congress  of  New  Jersey  from 
May  to  August  1775,  and  from  May  X777  until  July  1778  was  the 
commissary-general  of  prisoners,  with  the  rank  of  colond,  in 
the  continental  army.  He  was  one  of  the  New  Jersey  members 
of  the  continental  congress  in  1778  and  again  from  1781  until 
Z783,  and  from  November  1782  until  October  1783  was  president 
of  that  body,  acting  also  for  a  short  time,  after  the  resignation 
of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  From 
1789  to  1795  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  from  1795  until  1805  he  was  the  director  of  the 
United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  founding  of  the  American  Bible  Sodety  in  18x6,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  president.  He  was  a  trustee  and  a  benefactor 
of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  (afterwards  Princeton  Univexsity). 
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la  reply  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  RtasoUt  he  published  the 

Aft  of  Radation  (1790);  he  also  published  a  volume  entitled 

A  Star  i»  the  West,  or  a  Humble  Attempt  to  Discover  the  Long  Lost 

Tn  Tribes  of  Israd  (1816),  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 

that  the  American  Indians  may  be  the  ten  lost  tribes.    Boudinot 

dkd  at  Buriington,  New  Jeisey,  on  the  24th  of  October  1821. 

See  The  Life,  PubHe  Services,  Addresses  and  Letters  of  Elias 
Bndinot,  edited  by  J.  J.  Boudioot  (Boston  and  New  York,  1896). 

WUt,  AMI  (i  794-1881),  Austrian  geologist,  was  bom  at 
Hambuig  on  the  x6th  of  Maich  1794,  and  received  his  eariy 
education  there  and  in  Gf^neva  and  Paris.  Proceeding  to  Edin- 
borgh  to  study  medicine  at  the  university,  he  came  under 
tbe  influence  of  Robert  Jameson,  whose  teachings  in  geology 
ud  mineralogy  inspired  his  future  career.  Bou£  was  thus  led 
to  make  get^gical  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  Hebrides,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  18x7  he 
Kttled  for  some  years  in  Paris.  In  1820  he  issued  his  Essai 
^dof^qme  sur  PMcosse^  in  which  the  eruptive  rocks  in  particular 
vere  carefully  described.  He  travelled  much  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  southern  Europe,  studying  various  geological  forma- 
tioiB,  and  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  in  geological  research; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sod6t6  G^logique  de  France 
in  iSjo,  and  was  its  president  in  1835.  Ia  1S4X  he  settled  in 
V^ina,  and  became  naturalised  as  an  Austrian.  He  died  on  the 
3ist  of  November  x88x.  To  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
It  Vienna  he  communicated  important  papers  on  the  geology 
«f  the  Balkan  States  (1859-1870),  and  he  also  published  Mimoires 
fjteUptpies  et  paUotUologiques  (Paris,  1832)  and  La  Turquie 
fEarope;  observaticns  sur  la  giopapkie,  la  giologie,  rkistoire 
watweOe,  ffc.  (Pars,  X84Q).  . 

BOUFFLEBS,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS,  Due  de,  comte  de  Cagny 
(1644-X71X),  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  on  tlie  loth  of  January 
1644-  He  entered  the  army  and  saw  service  in  X663  at  the  siege 
of  llarsal,  becoming  in  1669  colonel  of  dragoons.  In  the  conquest 
«{ Lorraine  (1670)  be  served  under  B(farshal  de  Cr6qui.  In  Hoi- 
had  he  served  under  Turenne,  frequently  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  skill  and  bavery;  and  when  Tureime  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  in  X675  he  commanded  the  rfear-guard  during  the 
letieat  (A  the  French  army.  He  was  already  a  brigadier,  and 
m  1677  he  became  marickal  de  camp.  He  served  throughout  the 
fampaigM  of  the  time  with  increasing  distinction,  and  in  x68x 
becuae  heutenant-generaL  He  commanded  the  French  army 
oathe  Moselle,  which  opened  the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg 
vith  a  series  of  victories;  then  he  led  a  corps  to  the  Sunbre, 
uul  reinforced  Luxemburg  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 
In  169X  he  acted  as  lieutenant-general  under  the  king  in  person; 
and  during  the  investment  of  Mons  he  was  wounded  in  an  attack 
m  the  town.  He  was  present  with  the  king  at  the  siege  of 
Kamnr  m  1692,  and  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Steinkirk.  For 
bis  services  be  was  raised  in  1692  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
Fiance,  and  in  1694  was  made  a  dtdce.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
governor  <rf  French  Flanders  and  of  the  town  of  LiUe.  By  a 
skilful  maBoeovre  he  threw  himself  into  Namur  in  1695,  and 
only  surrendered  to  his  besiegers  after  he  had  lost  8000  of  his 
13^000  men.  In  the  conferences  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  he  had  a  principal  share.  During  the  following  war, 
vhen  Lille  was  threatened  with  a  siege  by  Marlborough  and 
Eufeae,  Bou£9ers  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  made  a 
most  gaJIant  resistance  of  three  months.  He  was  rewarded  and 
boDonred  by  the  king  for  his  defence  of  Lille,  as  if  he  had  been 
victorions.  It  was  indeed  a  ^>eGies  of  triumph;  his  enemy, 
appreciating  his  merits,  allowed  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of 
capitulation.  In  1708  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  In  1709, 
«^  the  affairs  of  France  were  threatened  with  the  most  urgent 
<JaQger,  Boufflers  offered  to  serve  under  his  junior,  Villars,  and 
•as  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Malplacjuet.  Here  he  displayed 
the  highest  skill,  and  after  VilUrs  was  vrounded  he  conducted 
the  retreat  of  the -French  army  without  losing  either  cannon  or 
priaoaers.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  22nd  of  August 
17x1. 

See  F.  .  .  ..  Vie  dm  Ma!,  de  Boufflers  (Lille,  i8sa).  and  Pke 
Ddame'saod  P^  Poisaon's  Oraisonsfuuibres  du  Mai.  B.  (17 12). 


BOUFFLERS,  STANISLAS  JEAN,  Chevaues  db  (1737- 
1815),  French  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  near  Nancy 
on  the  3xst  of  May  1738.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  Francois, 
marquis  de  Boufflers.  His  mother,  Marie  Catherine  de  Beauveau 
Craon,  was  the  mistress  of  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  and  the  boy 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Lun6ville.  He  spent  six  months 
in  study  for  the  priesthood  at  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  put  in  circulation  a  story  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular,  AlinCy  reine  de  GoUonde,  Boufflers  did  not, 
however,  take  the  vows,  as  his  ambitions  were  military.  He 
entered  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  follow  the  career  of  arms  without  sacnAcing  the  revenues 
of  a  benefice  he  had  received  in  Lorraine  from  King  Stanislas. 
After  serving  in  various  campaigns  he  reached  the  grade  of 
marickal  de  camp  in  1784,  and  in  the  next  year  was  ient  to  West 
Africa  as  governor  of  Senegal.  He  proved  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, and  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  thie  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade;  and  he  interested  himself  in  opening  up  the 
material  resources  of  the  colony,  so  that  his  departure  in  1787 
was  regarded  as  a  real  calamity  by  both  colom'sts  and  negroes. 
The  Mimoires  secrets  of  Bachaumont  give  the  current  opinion 
that  Boufflers  was  sent  to  Senegal  because  he  was  in  disgrace  at 
court;  but  the  real  reason  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to  pay 
his  debts  before  his  marriage  with  Mme  de  Sabran,  which  took 
place  soon  after  his  retum  to  France.  Boufflers  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy  in  1788,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  states-general.  During  the  Revolution  he  found  an  asylum 
with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  Rheinsberg.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  joint-librarian  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Mazarine.  His 
wit  and  his  skill  in  light  verse  had  won  him  a  great  reputation, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  idols  of  the  Parisian  salons.  His  paradoxical 
character  was  described  in  an  epigram  attributed  to  Antoine 
de  Rivarol,  "  abbi  libertine  milUaire  phUosopket  diplomate  than- 
sonnier,  imigri  patriotOt  ripuHicain  courtisan"  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  x8th  of  January  18x5. 

His  CEuvres  computes  were  published  under  his  own  supervision 
in  1803.  A  selection  of  his  stones  in  prose  and  verse  was  edited  by 
Eugene  Asse  in  1878;  his  Poisies  by  O.  Uzanne  in  1886;  and  the 
Correspondance  itUdite  de  la  comiesse  de  Sabran  et  du  chevalier  de 
Boufflers  (1778-1788),  by  E.  de  Magnieu  and  Henri  Prat  in  1875. 

BOUOAINVILLB,  LOUIS  ANTOINB  DB  (1729-X8X1),  French 
navigator,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  xxth  of  November  17  29. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  in  early  Ufe  studied  law,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  profession,  and  in  X753  entered  the  army 
in  the  corps  of  musketeers.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  pub* 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  integral  calculus,  as  a  supplement  to 
De  I'H^ital's  treatise,  Des  infiniment  petits.  Ini  7  5  5  he  was  sent 
to  London  as  secretary  to  the  French  embassy,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1756  he  went  to  Canada  as 
captain  of  dragoons  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm; and  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
England,  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the  cross 
of  St  Louis.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
from  X76X  to  X763.  After  the  peace,  when  the  French  govem- 
ment  conceived  the  project  of  colonizing  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Bougainville  undertook  the  task  at  his  own  expense.  But  the 
settlement  having-  exdted  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  govenmient  gave  it  up  to  them,  on  condition  of  their 
indemnifying  Bougainville.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  "La  Boudeuse"  and  the  transport 
"L'Etoile,"  and  set  saO  in  December  ij^  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  round  the  world.  Having  executed  his  commission 
of  delivering  up  the  Falkland  IsUnds  to  the  Spanish,  Bougainville 
proceeded  on  his  expedition,  and  touchiki  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  visited  the  Tuamotu 
archipelago,  and  Tahiti,  where  the  English  navigator  Wallis 
had  touched  eight  months  before.  He  proceeded  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Samoan  group,  which  he  named 
the  Navigators  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon 
Islands.  His  men  now  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  his  vessels 
requiring  refitting,  he  anchored  at  Bum,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
where  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  settlement  supplied  his  wants. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  expedition  took 
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advantage  of  the  easterly  monsoon,  which  carried  them  to 
Batavia.  In  March  x  769  the  expedition  arrived  at  St  Malo,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seven  out  of  upwards  of  200  men.  Bougainville's 
account  of  the  voyage  (Paris,  1771)  is  written  with  simplicity 
and  some  humour.  After  an  interval  of  several  years,  he  again 
accepted  a  naval  command  and  saw  much  active  service  between 
1779  and  x  78a.  In  the  memorable  engagement  of  the  x  2th  of  April 
1782,  in  which  Rodney  defeated  the  comte  de  Grasse,  near  Mar- 
tinique, Bougainville,  who  commanded  the  "  Auguste,"  succeeded 
in  rallying  eight  ships  of  his  own  division,  and  bringing  them 
safely  into  St  Eustace.  He  was  created  chef  d'escadret  and  on  re- 
entering the  army,  was  given  the  rank  of  marichal  de  camp. 
After  the  peace  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  place  of 
associate  of  the  Academy.  He  projected  a  voyage  of  discovery 
towards  thenorth  pole,  but  this  did  not  meet  with  support  from 
the  French  government  Bougainville  obtained  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  in  1791;  and  in  1792,  having  escaped  almost 
miraculously  from,  the  massacres  of  Paris,  he  retired  to  his  estate 
in  Normandy.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  its 
formation,  and  returning  to  Paris  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  In  his  old  age  Napoleon  I.  made  him  a  senator, 
count  of  the  empire,  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  August  x8xi.  He  was  married  and 
had  three  sons,  who  served  in  the  French  army. 

Bougainville's  jiame  is  given  to  the  largest  member  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  which  belongs  to  Germany;  and  to  the  strait 
which  divides  it  from  the  British  island  of  Choiseul.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  strait  between  MallicoUo  and  Espiritu  Santo 
Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  and  the  South  American 
climbing  plant  BougaiimUea,  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
is  named  after  him. 

BOUGHTON,  GEORGE  HENRY  (X834-X905),  Anglo-American 
painter,  was  bom  in  England,  but  his  parents  went  to  the 
United  States  in  1839,  and  he  was  brought  up  at  Albany, 
N.Y.  He  studied  art  in  Paris  in  1861-62,  and  subsequently 
lived  mainly  in  London;  he  was  much  influenced  by  Frederick 
Walker,  and  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  his  pictures  soon  made 
his  reputation.  He  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1879,  and  R.A. 
in  1896,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York  in  1871.  His  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and  scenery  were 
especially  characteristic;  and  his  subject-pictures,  such  as  the 
"  Return  of  the  Mayflower  "  and  "  The  Scariet  I^ctter,"  were 
very  popular  in  America. 

BOUGIE,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  chief  town  of  an  iiiTondissement 
in  the  department  of  Constantine,  120  m.  £.  of  Algiers.  The 
town,  which  is  defended  by  a  wall  built  since  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  by  detached  forts,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Guraya.  Behind  it  are  the  heights  of  Mounts  Babor 
and  Tababort,  rising  some  6400  ft.  and  crowned  with  forests  6i 
pinsapo  fir  and  cedeir.  The  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
town  are  the  andent  forts,  Borj-el-Ahmer  and  Abd-d-Kader, 
and  the  kasbah  or  citadel,  rectangular  in  form,  flanked  by 
bastions  and  towers,  and  bearing  inscriptions  stating  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1545.  Parts  of  the  Roman  wall  exist, 
and  considerable  portions  of  that  built  by  the  Hammadites  in 
the  iith  century.  The  streets  are  very  steep,  and  many  are 
ascended  by  stairs.  The  harbour,  sheltered  from  the  east  by  a 
breakwater,  was  enlarged  in  1897-X902.  It  covers  63  acres  and 
has  a  depth  of  water  of  23  to  30  ft.  Bougie  is  the  natural  port 
of  Kabylia,  and  under  the  French  rule  its  commerce — chiefly 
in  oils,  wools,  hides  and  minerals — ^has  greatly  developed;  a 
branch  railway  runs  to  Benl  Mansur  on  the  main  line  from 
Constantine  to  Oran.  Pop.  (1906)  of  the  town,  10,419;  of  the 
commune,  17,540;  of  the  airondissement,  which  includes  eight 
communes,  37,7x1. 

Bougie,  if  it  be  correctly  identified  with  the  Saldae  of  the 
Romans,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Carthaginians.  Eariy  in  the  5th  century  Genseric 
the  Vandal  surrounded  it  with  waUs  and  for  some  time  xnade  it 
his  capital.  En-Nasr  (X062-X088),  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Berber  dynasty  of  Haounad,  made  Bougie  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  it  became  the  greatest  commercial  centre  of  the  North 


African  coast,  attaining  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  From  an 
old  MS.  it  appears  that  as  early  as  xo68  the  heliograph  was  in 
common  use,  special  towers,  with  miirors  properly  arranged, 
being  built  for  the  purpose  of  signalling.  The  Italian  merchants 
of  the  1 2th  and  x3th  centuries  owned  numerous  buildings  in  tl^ 
city,  such  as  warehouses,  baths  and  churches.  At  the  end  of 
the  X3th  century  Bougie  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Hafsides,  and  in  the  15th  century  it  became  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Barbary  pirates.  It  enjoyed  partial  independence 
under  amirs  of  Hafside  origin,  but  in  January  1510  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Pedro  Navarro.  The  Spaniards  strongly 
fortified  the  place  and  held  it  against  two  attacks  by  the  corsain 
Barbarossa.  In  1555,  however,  Bougie  was  taJten  by  Sakh 
Rais,  the  pasha  of  Algiers.  Leo  Africanus,  in  his  A/Hcm 
description  speaks  of  the  *'  magnificence  "  of  the  temples,  palaces 
and  other  buildings  of  the  city  in  his  day  {c.  1525),  but  it  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  decay  not  long  afterwards.  When  the  French 
took  the  town  from  the  Algmans  in  X833  it  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  few  fortifications  and  ruins.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  word  for  a  candle  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  town 
candles  being  first  made  of  wax  imported  from  Bougie. 

B0U6UER,  PIERRE  (1698-1758),  French  mathematician, 
was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  February  1698.  His  father,  John 
Bouguer,  one  of  the  best  hydrographm  of  his  time,  was  regius 
professor  of  hydrography  at  Croisic  in  lower  Brittany,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  navigation.  In  17x3  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  his  father  as  professor  of  hydrography.  In  1727  he 
gained  the  prize  given  by  the  Academic  des  Sciences  for  his 
paper  "  On  the  best  manner  of  forming  and  distributing  the 
masts  of  ships  ";  and  two  other  prizes,  one  for  his  di»ertation 
"  On  the  best  method  of  observing  the  altitude  of  staxs  at  sea,** 
the  other  for  his  paper  "  On  the  best  method  of  observing  the 
variation  of  the  compass  at  sea."  These  were  published  in  the 
Prix  de  /'  Acadimie  des  Sciences.  In  1729  he  published  Essai 
d*  optique  sur  la  pradation  de  la  lumiire,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
define  the  quaiitity  of  light  lost  by  passing  through  a  g^vai 
extent  of  the  atmosphere.  He  found  the  light  of  the  sun  to  be 
300  times  more  intense  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  thiu  made 
some  of  the  earliest  measurements  in  photometry.  In  1 730  he 
was  made  professor  of  hydrography  at  Havre,  and  succeeded 
P.  L.  M.  de  Maupertuis  as  associate  geometer  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  He  also  invented  a  heliometer,  afterwards 
perfected  by  Fraunhofer.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  in  the 
Academy  to  the  place  of  Maupertuis,  andwent  to  reside  in  Paris. 
In  1735  Bouguer  sailed  with  C.  M.  de  la  Condamine  for  Peru,  in 
order  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  near  the  equator. 
Ten  years  were  spent  in  this  operation,  a  full  account  of  which 
was  published  by  Bouguer  in  1749,  Figure  de  la  lerre  diterminfe. 
His  later  writings  were  nearly  all  upon  the  theoiy  of  navigation. 
He  died  on  the  X5th  Of  August  X758. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works: — Traiti  d'optique 
sur  la  gradation  de  la  lumihe  (i  739  and  1 760) ;  Entretiens  sur  la  uiusf 
d*indinaison  des  orhites  des  planites  (1734);  Traiti  de  nofirt.  &c 
(1746,  4to);  La  Figure  de  la  terre  dcterminie,  fire.  (1749).  410; 
Nouaeau  traiti  de  navigation,  contenant  la  tkiorie  et  la  pratique  dm 
pilotage  (1753);  Solution  des  principaux  proUhnes  sur  Us  fnanarasr: 
des  vaisseaux  (i757);  Opfrattons  faites  pour  la  vfrification  du  drgri 
du  mfridien  entre  Paris  et  Amiens,  par  Mesa.    Bouguer,   Camus. 


Casstni  et  Pingr6  (i757). 
See  J.  E.  Montucla,  Histoire  des  matkSmatigues  (x802). 

BOUGUEREAU,  ADOLPHE  WILUAH  (X825-X905),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  30th  of  November  tSzs. 
From  1843  till  X850  he  went  through  the  course  of  training  at 
the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  in  1850  divided  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  scholarship  with  Baudry,  the  subject  set  being  *'  Zeoobia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes."  On  his  return  from  Rome  in  1S55 
he  was  employed  in  decorating  several  aristocratic  residences, 
deriving  inspiration  from  the  frescoes  which  he  had  seen  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  which  had  already  suggested  h:^ 
"  Idyll  "  (1853).  He  also  began  in  X847  to  exhibit  regularly  at 
the  Salon.  "  The  Martyr's  Triumph,"  the  body  of  St  Ccdlia 
borne  to  the  catacombs,  was  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  afier 
being  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855;  and  in  the  same 
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yai  he  exhibited  "  Fratern&l  Love,"  &  "  Portrait "  and  a 
"  Siudy."  Tlie  state  subsequently  commissioned  him  to  paint 
ibe  emperor's  visit  to  the  sufferers  by  the  inundations  at 
Tarucon.  In  1857  Bouguereau  received  a  first  prize  medal. 
Nine  of  his  panels  executed  in  wax-painting  for  the  mansion  of 
M.  Bartholomy  were  much  discussed — "  Love,"  "  Friendship," 
•'  Fortune,"  "  Spring,"  "  Summer,"  "  Dancing,"  "  Arion  on  a 
Se^boise,"  a  ''Bacchante"  and  the"  Four  Divisions  of  the 
Day."  He  also  exhibited  at  the  Salon  "  The  Return  of  Tobit  " 
(now  in  the  Dijon  gallery) .  While  in  antique  subjects  he  showed 
much  grace  of  design,  in  his  "  Napoleon,"  a  work  of  evident 
UbottT,  he  betrayed  a  lack  of  ease  in  the  treatment  of  modem 
costume.  Bouguereau  subsequently  exhibited  '*  Love  Wounded  " 
(1859),  "The  Day  of  the  Dead"  (at  Bordeaux),  "The  First 
Discord  "  (1861,  in  the  Club  at  Limoges), "  The  Return  from  the 
Fields "  (a  picture  in  which  Th£ophile  Gautier  recognized  "  a 
pure  feeling  for  the  antique  "),  *'  A  Fawn  and  Bacchante  "  and 
"  Peace  ";  in  1863  a  "  Holy  Fanuly,"  "  Remorse,"  "  A  Bac- 
chante teasing  a  Goat  "  (in  the  Bordeaux  gallery) ;  in  1864  "  A 
Bather"  (at  Ghent),  and  "Sleep";  in  1865  "An  Indigent 
Faou'ly,"  and  a  portrait  of  Mme  Bartholomy;  in  1866  "A 
First  Cause,"  and  "  Covetousness,"  with  "Philomela  and 
Procne  ";  and  some  decorative  work  for  M.  Montlun  at  La 
RochcUe,  for  M.  Emile  Pfreire  in  Paris,  and  for  the  churches  of 
Si  Clotnde  and  St  Augustin;  and  in  1866  the  large  painting  of 
**  ApoUo  and  the  Muses  on  Olympus,"  in  the  Great  Theatre  at 
Bordeaux.  Among  other  works  by  this  artist  may  be  mentioned 
"  Between  Love  and  Riches  "  (1869),  "  A  Girl  Bathing  "  (1870), 
"  In  Harvest  Time  "  (1872),  "  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  "  (1873), 
"  Charity  "  and  *'  Homer  and  his  Guide  "  (1874),  "  Vizgin  and 
and,"  "  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,"  "  Return  of  Spring  " 
(which  was  purchased  by  an  American  collector,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fanatic  who  objected  to  the  nudity),  a  "  Pieti 
(iS;6). "  A  Girl  defending  herself  from  Love  "  (x88o), "  Night 
(1883),  "ITie  Youth  of  Bacchus"  (1884),  "Biblis"  (1885), 
"Love  Disarmed"  (1886),  "Love  Victorious"  (1887),  "The 
Holy  WoEoen  at  the  Sepulchre  "  and  "  The  Little  Beggar  Girls" 
f  1890),  "  Love  in  a  Shower  "  and  "  Firat  Jewels  "  (1891).  To 
the  Exhibition  of  1900  were  contributed  some  of  Bouguereau's' 
bcst-kDOwn  pictures.  Most  of  his  works,  especially  "The  Triumph 
of  Venns  "  (1856)  and  "  Charity,"  are  popularly  known  through 
engravings.  "Prayer,"  "The  Im'ocation"  and  "Sappho" 
have  been  engraved  by  M.  Thirion,  "  The  (jolden  Age  "  by  M. 
Annetombe.  Bouguereau's  pictures,  highly  appreciated  by  the 
general  pubb'c,  have  been  severely  criticized  by  the  partisans  of 
a  freer  and  fresl^r  style  of  art,  who  have  reproached  him  widi 
being  too  content  to  revive  the  formulas  and  subjects  of  the 
antique.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  Bouguereau  took  a 
third-dass  medal,  in  1878  a  medal  of  honour,  and  the  same  again 
in  the  Salon  of  1885.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Society  of  French 
Artists  to  be  their  vice-president,  a  post  he  filled  with  much 
energy.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1 856, 
an  officer  of  the  Order  26th  of  July  1876,  and  commander  12th  of 
July  188$.  He  succeeded  Isidore  Pils  as  member  of  the  Institute, 
8lh  of  January  1876.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  August  1905. 

Se«  Ch.  Vendryes,  Catalogue  iUustri  des  mtnres  dt  Bouguerean 
(Hrk,  iMs);  Jules  Claretie,  Peintres  a'sctdpUws  conUmporains 
(Paris,  1874):  P.  G.  Hamerton,  French  Painters;  AriisUs  modemes: 
iichgtauttre  illustrS  des  beaux-arts  (1885):  "  W.  Bouguereau,"  Port- 
fdio  (1875):  £roile  Bayard.  "  WiHiam  Bouguereau."  Monde 
medeme  (1897). 

BOUHOURS,  DOMIinQUB  (1628-1702),  French  critic,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1628.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the 
Me  of  sixteen,  and  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  on  literature 
in  the  ooOege  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  and  on  rhetoric  at  Tours. 
He  afterwards  became  private  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  duke 
of  LongueviUe.  He  was  sent  to  Dunkirk  to  the  Romanist 
Rfugecs  from  England,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  missionary 
occvpatioos  published  several  books.  In  1665  or  1666  he 
morned  to  I^uis,  and  published  in  1671  Les  EtUretiens  d^Ariste 
d  d'EmgbUf  a  critical  work  on  the  French  bnguage,  printed 
five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Grenoble,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons, 
finmeb,  Amsterdam,  Leiden,  &c.    The  chief  of  his  other  works 


are  La  Maniht  de  bun  penser  sur  les  Mttragu  d*aprU  (1687), 
DoutessurialaHguefrttHittise{i6j4),  Vie  de  Saint  I  mace  de  Loyola 
(1679),  Viede  Saint  Francois  Xamer  (1682),  and  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  French  (1697).  His  practice  of  publish- 
ing secular  books  and  works  of  devotion  alternately  led  to  the 
mot,  "qu'U  servaii  h  monde  et  le  del  par  senustre,"  Bouhours 
died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1702. 

See  Georges  Doudeux,  Un  Jisutte  komme  de  lettres  au  dix-septiime 
sikde:  Le  the  Bouhours  (1886).  For  a  list  of  Bouhoun'  works  sec 
Backer  and  Somoiervogel,  Bibliothipie  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus,  I. 
pp.  1886  et  seq. 

BOUILHBT,  LOUIS  HTACmTHB  (1822-1869),  French  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Cany,  Seine  Inf6rieure,  on  the  27th 
of  May  1822.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  first  work,  MUoenis  (1851),  a  narrative 
poem  in  five  cantos,  dealing  with  Roman  manners  under  the 
emperor  Commodus.  His  volume  of  poems  entitled  FossUes 
attracted  considerable  attention,  on  account  of  the  attempt 
therein  to  use  science  as  a  subject  for  poetry.  These  poems  were 
included  also  in  Festons  et  aslragaUs  (1859).  As  a  dramatist 
he  secured  a  success  with  his  first  play,  Madame  de  Montarey 
(1856),  which  ran  for  seventy-eight  nights  at  the  Od£on;  and 
Hillne  Peyron  (1858)  and  l.'0»ck  Jfitfum  (x86o)  were  also 
favourably  receiveid.  But  of  his  other  pUys,  some  of  them 
of  real  merit,  only  the  Conjuration  i'Amboise  (1866)  met  with 
any  great  success.  Bouilhet  died  on  the  i8th  of  July  1869,  at 
Rouen.  Flaubert  published  his  posthumous  poems  with  a  notice 
of  the  author,  in  1872. 

See  also  Maxime  du  Camp,  Souventrs  littiratre»  088a);  and 
H.  de  la  Ville  de  Mirmont,  Le  Poite  Louis  BouUhet  (1888). 

BOUIUi.  FRANCOIS  CLAUDS  AMOUR.  Marquis  de  (1739- 
x8oo),  French  general.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  as  governor  in  the  Antilles  conducted  operations  against 
the  English  in  the  War  of  American  Independence.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  was  named  governor  of  the  Three  Bishoprics, 
of  Alsace  and  of  Franche-Comt6.  Hostile  to  the  Revolution, 
he  had  continual  quairels  with  the  mum'cipality  of  Metx,  and 
brutally  suppressed  the  military  insurrections  at  Metz  and  Nancy, 
which  had  been  provoked  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  certain  nobile 
officers.  Then  he  propoaed  to  Louis  XVI.  to  take  refuge  in  a 
frontier  town  where  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  other  nations 
against  the  revolutionists.  When  this  project  failed  as  a  result 
of  Louis  XVI. 's  arrest  at  Varennes,  Bouill6  went  to  Russia  to 
induce  Catherine  II.  to  intervene  In  favour  of  the  king,  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  x8oo,  after  serving  in  various 
royalist  attempts  on  France.  He  left  Minurires  sur  la  RiwAu- 
lion  JranQaise  depuis  ton  oripne  jusqu*d  la  retraite  du  due  de 
Brunswick  (Paris,  i8ox). 

BOUILLON*  formeriy  the  seat  of  a  dukedom  in  the  Ardennes, 
now  a  small  town  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg.  Pop. 
(1904)  2721.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated  in  the  valley 
under  the  rocky  ridge  on  which  are  still  the  very  well  preserved 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (9.V.),  the  leader 
of  the  first  crusade.  The  town,  690  ft  above  the  sea,  but  lying 
in  a  basin,  skirts  both  banks  of  the  river  Semois  which  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges.  The  stream  forms  a  loop  round  and  almost 
endides  the  castle,  from  which  there  are  beautiful  views  of  the 
sinuous  valley  and  the  opposite  well-wooded  heights.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  grim  castle,  the  silvery  stream  and  the  verdant 
woods  makes  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Belgium.  In 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries  Bouillon  was  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
counts  of  Ardenne  and  Bouillon.  In  the  loth  and  i  ith  centuries 
the  family  took  the  higher  titles  of  dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine 
and  Bouillon.  These  dukes  aU  bore  the  name  of  Godfrey  ((jode- 
froy)  and  the  fifth  of  them  was  the  great  crusader.  He  was  the 
son  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  which  has  led  many  com- 
mentators into  the  error  of  saying  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
bom  at  the  French  port,  whereas  he  was  really  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Baisy  near  Gcnappe  and  Waterloo.  HU  mother  was  Ida 
d' Ardenne,  sister  of  the  fourth  Godfrey  ("  the  Hunchback  "), 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  castle  when  a  mere  youth 
of  seventeen  on  her  behalf  was  the  first  feat  of  arms  of  the  future 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem.     This  medieval  fortress,  strong  by 
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art  as  weO  as  position  before  the  invention  of  modem  artillery, 
has  since  undergone  numerous  sieges.  In  order  to  undertake 
the  crusade  Godfrey  sold  the  castle  of  Bouillon  to  the  prince 
bishop  of  Li6ge,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Bouillon  remained  the 
appendage  of  the  bishopric  till  1678,  or  for  580  years.  The 
bishops  appointed  "  ch&tehuns,"  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
"  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes."  William  de  la  Marck.  His 
descendants  made  themselves  quasi-independent  and  called 
themselves  princes  of  Sedan  and  dukes  of  Bouillon,  and  they 
were  even  recognized  by  the  king  of  France.  The  possession 
of  Bouillon  thenceforward  became  a  constant  cause  of  strife 
until  in  1678  Louis  XIV.  garrisoned  it  under  the  treaty  of 
Nijmwcgen.  From  1594  to  1641  the  duchy  remained  vested 
in  the  French  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  one  of  whom 
(Henry,  viscount  of  Turenne  and  marshal  of  France)  had 
married  in  159X  Charlotte  de  la  Marck,  the  last  of  her  race. 
In  X676  the  duke  of  Criquy  seized  it  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  in  1678  gave  it  to  Godefroy  Marie  de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
whose  descendants  contmued  in  possession  till  1795.  BouUlon 
remained  French  till  1814,  and  Vauban  called  it  "  the  key 
of  the  Ardennes."  In  .1760  the  elder  Rousseau  established 
here  the  famous  press  of  the  Encyclopaedists.  In  18x4-1815, 
before  the  decrees  of  the  Vienna.  Congress  were  known,  an  extra- 
ordinary attempt  was  made  by  Philippe  d'Auvergne  of  the 
British  navy,  the  cousin  and  adopted  son  of  the  last  duke,  to 
revive  the  ancient  duchy  of  Bouillon.  The  people  of  Bouillon 
freely  recognized  him,  and  Louis  XVm.  was  well  pleased  with 
xht  arrangement,  but  the  congress  assigned  BoiUllon  to  the 
Netherlands.  Napoleon  III.  on  his  way  to  Germany  after  Sedan 
slept  one  night  in  the  little  town,  which  is  a  convenient  centre 
for  visiting  that  battlefield. 

BOUILLOTTB,  a  French  game  of  cards,  very  pq^ular  during 
the  Revolution,  and  again  for  some  years  from  1830.  Five,  four 
or  three  persons  may  play;  a  piquet  pack  is  used,  from  which, 
in  case  five  play,  the  sevens,  when  four  the  knaves,  and  when 
three  the  queens  also,  are  omitted.  Counters  or  chips,  as  in 
poker,  are  used.  Before  the  deal  each  player  "antes"  one 
counter,  after  which  each,  the  "  age  "  passing,  may  "  raise  " 
the  pot;  those  ix>t  "  seeing  the  raise  "  being  obliged  to  drop 
out.  Three  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player,  and  a  thirteenth, 
called  the  retoicrM,  when  four  play,  turned  up.  Each  player 
must  then  bet,  call,  raise  or  drop  out.  When  a  call  is  made 
the  hands  are  slwwn  and  the  best  hand  wins.  The  hands  rank 
as  follows:  br^n  carri,  four  of  a  kind,  one  being  the  reUmme; 
simpie  brtian,  three  of  a  kind,  ace  being  high;  br&an  favori, 
three  of  a  kind,  one  being  the  retoume.  When  no  player  holds 
a  brilan  the  hand  holdii^  the  greatest  number  of  pips  wins, 
ace  counting  xi,  and  court  cards  xo. 

BOniLLT,  JEAN  NICOLAS  (x763-x84a),  French  author, 
was  bom  near  Tours  on  the  24th  of  Januaiy  1763.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  held  office  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  organization  of 
primary  educatioiL  In  1799  he  retired  from  public  life  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  His  numerous  works  include  the  musical 
comedy,  Pierre  U  Grand  (1790),  for  Gr6try's  music,  and  the 
opera,  Les  Deux  Joumies  (1800),  music  by  Chembini;  also 
L'Abbi  de  npie  (x8oo),  and  some  other  plays;  and  Causeries 
d'un  vieiUard  (1807),  CotUes  d  mafiUe  (1809),  and  Les  Adieux  du 
vieux  conUur  (1835).  His  Lionore  (X798)  fomied  the  basis  of 
the  libretto  of  the  Fidelia  of  Beethoven.  BouiUy  died  in  Paris 
on  the  X4th  of  April  X843. 

See  BouiUy.  Met  ricapiiidaticns  (3  vols.,  1836-1837) ;  C.  Legouv6, 
SaixmUe  one  de  soueenir  (x  ^  partie,  1886). 

BOULADfVILUBRS,  HBNRI,  Comte  de  (1658-1722),  French 
political  writer,  was  bora  at  St  Saire  in  Normandy  in  1658.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  and  served  in  the  army 
until  1697.  He  wrote  a  number  of  historical  works  (published 
after  his  death),  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  following: 
Histoire  de  Pancien  goupemement  de  la  France  (La  Haye,  X727); 
£uu  de  la  France^  atee  des  mimoires  sur  Pancien  gmnememerU 
(London,  1727);  Histoire  de  la  pairie  de  France  (London,  X753)i 
Bislopre  des  Arabes  (X73X).    His  writings  are  characterized  by 


an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  feudal  system.  He 
aristocrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  attacking  absolute 
monarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  popular  govenmient  <m  the 
oth«r.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  prove  the  pretensions  of  hb 
own  family  to  ancient  nobility,  and  maintained  that  the  goven- 
ment  should  be  entrusted  solely  to  men  of  his  class.  He  died 
in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  January  1722. 

BOULANOBR,  the  name  of  several  French  artists: — ^Jeax 
(1606-1660),  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni  at  Bologna,  who  had  aa 
academy  at  Modena;  his  cousin  Jean  (1607-1680),  a  celebrated 
line-engraver;  the  latter's  son  Matthieu,  another  cngimver; 
Louis  (1806-X867),  a  subject-painter,  the  friend  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  director  of  tie  imperial  school  of  art  at  Dijon;  the  bot- 
known,  Gustave  Rodolphe  Clarence  (1834-1888),  a  pupa 
of  Paul  Delaroche,  a  notable  painter  of  Oriental  and  Greek  aikd 
Roman  subjects,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  (1882);  and 
CtficENT  (1805-1842),  a  pupil  of  Ingres. 

BOULANOBR,  OBOROE  ERNEST  JEAN  MARIE  (1837-1891), 
French  general,  was  borii  at  Rennes  on  the  29th  of  April  1837. 
He  entered  the  army  in  X856,  and  served  in  Algeria,  Italy, 
Cochin-China  and  the  Franco-German  War,  earning  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  smart  soldier.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  x88o,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  due  d'Auxnale,  then 
commanding  the  VII.  amiy  corps,  and  Boulanger's  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  devotion  on  this  occasion  were  remembered 
against  him  afterwards  when,  as  war  minister  in  M.  Freycinet*s 
ciJ!>inet,  he  erased  the  name  of  the  due  d'Aumale  from  the  army 
list,  as  part  of  the  republican  campaign  against  the  Orleanist 
and  Bonapartist  princes.  In  X882  his  appointment  as  director  of 
infantry  at  the  war  office  enabled  him  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous as  a  military  reformer;  and  in  X884  he  was  appointed 
'to  command  the  army  occupying  Tunis,  but  was  recalkd  owing 
to  his  differences  of  opinion  with  M.  Cambon,  the  political 
resident.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  to  take  part  in 
politics  under  the  aegis  of  M.  Cl^menceau  and  the  Radical  party; 
and  in  January  x886,  when  M.  Freycinet  was  brought  into  power 
by  the  support  of  the  Radical  leader,  Boulanger  was  given  the 
post  of  war  minister. 

By  introducing  genuine  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  officers  and 
common  soldiers  alike,  and  by  laying  himself  out  for  popularity 
in  the  most  pronounced  fashion — notably  by  his  fire-eating 
attitude  towards  Gemany  in  April  1887  in  connenon  with  the 
Schnaebele  frontier  incident — Boulanger  came  to  be  accepted  by 
the  mob  as  the  man  destined  to  give  France  her  revenge  for  the 
disasters  of  1870,  and  to  be  used  simultaneoudy  as  a  tool  by  all 
the  anti-Republican  intriguers.  His  action  with  regard  to  the 
royal  princes  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  it  should  be  added 
that  Boulanger  was  taunted  in  the  Senate  with  his  ingratitude  to 
the  due  d'Aumale.  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  used  the  words 
alleged.  His  letters  containing  them  were,  however,  published, 
and  the  charge  was  proved.  Boulanger  fought  a  bloodless  duel 
with  the  baron  de  Lareinty  over  this  affair,  but  it  had  no  effect  at 
the  moment  in  dimming  his  popularity,  and  on  M.  Freycinet 's 
defeat  in  December  1886  he  was  retained  by  M.  Goblet  at  the 
war  office.  M.  CI£menceau,  however,  had  by  tlus  time  abaiKloDed 
his  patronage  of  Boulanger,  who  was  becoming  so  inconveniently 
prominent  that,  in  May  1887,  M.  Goblet  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid 
of  him  by  resigning.  The  mob  clamoured  for  their  "  brav* 
g£n6ral,"  but  M.  Rouvier,  who  neat  formed  a  cabinet,  declined 
to  take  him  as  a  colleague,  and  Boidanger  was  sent  to  Clermont- 
Ferrand  to  command  an  army  corps.  A  Boulangist "  movement  ** 
was  now  in  full  swing.  The  Bonapartists  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  general,  and  even  the  comte  de  Paris  encouraged 
his  followers  to  support  him,  to  the  dismay  of  those  oId>fasluoned 
Royalists  who  resented  Boulanger's  treatment  of  the  due 
d'Aumale.  His  name  was  the  theme  of  the  popular  song  of  the 
moment — "  C'est  Boulanger  qu'il  nous  faut  ";  the  general  and 
his  black  horse  became  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  pc^ulacc;  and 
he  was  urged  to  play  the  part  of  a  plebiscitary  caiididate  for  tKe 
presidency. 

The  general's  vanity  lent  itself  to  what  was  asked  of  it;  after 
various  symptoms  of  insubordination  had  shown  themselves,  he 
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vas  deprived  of  his  command  in  x888  for  twice  coming  to  Paris 
vithottt  leave,  and  finally  on  the  recommendation  of  a  council  of 
ioqulry  composed  of  five  generals,  his  name  was  removed  from 
titt  army  list  He  was,  however,  almost  at  once  elected  to  the 
chamber  for  the  Nord,  his  political  programme  being  a  demand 
for  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  In  the  chamber  he  was  in  a 
miflority,  since  genuine  Republicans  of  all  varieties  b^an  to  see 
viat  his  success  would  mean,  and  his  actions  were  accordingly 
directed  to  keeping  the  pubh'c  gaze  upon  himself.  A  }x>pular 
hero  survives  many  deficiencies,  and  neither  his  failure  as  an 
orator  nor  the  humiliation  of  a  discomfiture  in  a  duel  with 
M.  Floquet,  then  an  elderly  civilian,  sufiiced  to  check  the 
athusiasm  of  his  following.  During  1888  his  personality  was 
the  donioating  feature  of  French  politics,  and,  when  he  resigned 
fak  seat  as  a  protest  against  the  reception  given  by  the  chamber 
to  his  revisionist  proposals,  constituendes  vied  with  one  another 
is  sdecting  him  as  their  representative.  At  last,  in  January 
18S9,  be  was  returned  for  Paris  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
He  had  now  become  an  open  menace  to  the  parliamentary 
RepabUc  Had  Boolanger  inunediatcly  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  a  revolt  be  might  at  this  moment  have  effected  the 
cmp  fMat  which  the  intriguers  had  worked  for,  and  might 
not  improbably  have  made  himself  master  of  France;  but 
the  favouraUe  opportunity  passed.  The  government,  with  M. 
Constans  as  minister  of  the  interior,  had  been  quietly  taking  its 
Beasares  for  bringing  a  prosecution  against  him,  and  within  two 
moQths  a  warrant  was  signed  for  his  arrest.  To  the  astonlsh- 
meot  of  his  friends,  on  the  ist  of  April  he  fled  from  Paris  before  it 
cooid  be  executed,  going  first  to  Brussels  and  then  to  London. 
It  vas  the  end  of  the  political  danger,  though  Boulangist  echoes 
cMtinued  for  a  little  while  to  reverberate  at  the  polls  during 
X8S9  and  X890.  Botilanger  himself,  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  abuntia  for  treason,  in  October  1889  went  to  live 
ia  Jersey,  but  nobody  now  paid  much  attention  to  his  doings. 
The  world  was  startled,  however,  on  the  30th  of  September 
iS^t  by  bearing  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  a  cemetery  at 
Brussels  by  blowing  out  his  brains  on  the  grave  of  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Bonnemains  {nie  Marguerite  Crouzet),  who  had  died 
in  the  preceding  July. 

Stc  also  the  article  Fbancb:  History;  and  Veriy,  Le  Giniral, 
BcwlaMicr  et  la  conspiration  monarckigiu  (Paris,  1893).     (H.  Cu.) 

BOUUT  DB  LA  HBURTHB,  ANTOINB  JACQUES  CLAUDE 
JGSEPH,  CoiTTE  (176 1 -1840),  French  politidan  and  magistrate, 
son  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  was  bom  at  Chamousey  (Vosges) 
oa  tbe  19th  of  February  1761.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Nancy  in 
17S3.  he  presently  went  to  Paris,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a  speaker.  He  supported  the  revo- 
Itttioaary  cause  in  Lorraine,  and  fought  at  Valmy  (1792)  and 
^isembours  (1793)  in  the  republican  army.  But  his  moderate 
pnodples  brought  suspidon  on  him,  and  during  the  Tenor  he 
bad  togointo  hiding.  He  represented  La  Meurthe  in  the  Council 
of  fnt  Hundred,  of  which  he  was  twice  president,  but  his  views 
drvekiped  steadily  in  the  conservative  direction.  Fearing  a 
pcs»bJe  renewal  of  the  Terror,  he  became  an  active  member  of 
tbe  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  in  November  1799. 
He  vas  rewarded  by  the  presidency  of  the  legislative  commission 
fonncd  by  Napoleon  to  draw  up  the  new  constitution;  and  as 
president  of  the  legislative  section  of  the  coundl  of  state  he 
cttnuDcd  and  revised  the  draft  of  the  dvil  code.  In  eight  years 
of  band  work  as  director  of  a  spedal  land  commission  he  settled 
tbe  titksof  land  acquired  by  the  French  nation  at  the  Revolution, 
and  placed  on  an  unassailable  basis  the  rights  of  the  proprietors 
vbo  had  bought  this  land  from  the  government.  He  received 
tbe  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  title  of  count, 
*u  a  member  of  Napoleon's  privy  coundl,  but  was  never  in  high 
faraor  at  court.  After  Waterloo  he  tried  to  obtain  the  recog- 
BitioQ  of  Napoleon  II.  He  was  placed  under  surveillance  at 
^'inc)',  and  later  at  Halberstadt  and  Frankfort-on-Main.  He 
*as  alknred  to  return  to  France  in  1819,  but  took  no  further 
active  part  in  pditics,  although  he  presented  himself  unsuccess- 
^  for  parliamcntazy  election  in  1824  and  1827.  He  died  in 
^^  00  the  4th  of  February  1&40.    He  published  two  books  on 


English  history — Essai  star  let  causes  fvt,  en  16^^  ametUrent  en 
AngUterre  PitaNissement  de  la  ripublique  (Paris,  1799),  and 
Ta^eau  poiitique  des  rimes  de  Charles  II  et  Jacques  II,  demiers 
rots  de  la  maison  de  Stuart  (The  Hague,  x8 18)— which  contained 
much  indirect  criticism  of  the  Directory  and  the  Restoration 
governments.  He  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  writing 
his  memoirs,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  on  the 
ThSorie  consiUutionndle  de  Sieyis  (1836),  remained  unpublished. 

His  dder  son,  Comte  Henu  Gboroks  Boitlay  de  la  Mbuxthb 
( 1 797-x  858) ,  was  a  constant  Bonapartist,  and  after  the  dection  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency,  was  named  (January  1849) 
vice-president  of  the  republic.  He  zealously  promoted  popular 
education,  and  became  in  184a  president  of  the  sodety  for 
elementary  instruction. 

BOULDER,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Boulder  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890) 
3330;  (1900)  6150  (693  foreign-bom);  (1910)9539.  It  is  served 
by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and  the  Denver, 
Boulder  &  Western  railways;  the  last  connects  with  the  neighbour- 
ing mining  camps,  and  affords  fine  views  of  mountain  scenery. 
Boulder  lies  about  5300  ft  above  the  sea  on  Middle  Boulder 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  St  Vrain  river  about  30  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Platte,  and  has  a  beautiful  situation  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  state  university  of  Colo- 
rado, established  at  Boulder  by  an  act  of  1861,  was  opened  in 
1877;  itjndudes  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  school  of  medicine 
(1883),  school  of  law  (1892),  college  of  engineering  (1893), 
graduate  school,  college  of  commerce  (1906),  college  of  education 
(1908),  and  a  summer  school  (1904),  and  has  a  library  of  about 
42 ,000  volimies.  There  are  a  fine  park  of  2840  acres,  the  property 
of  the  dty,  and  three  beautiful  cafions  near  Boulder.  At  the 
southern  limits,  in  a  beautiful  situation  400  ft.  above  the  city, 
are  the  grounds  of  an  annual  summer  school,  the  Colorado 
Chautauqua.  The  climate  is  beneficial  for  those  afflicted  with 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  troubles;  the  average  mean  annual 
temperature  for  deven  years  ending  with  1907  was  51^  F. 
There  are  medicinal  springs  in  the  vidnity.  The  water-works 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  the  water  bdng  obtained 
from  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Arapahoe  Peak  glader  in  the  Snowy 
Range,  20  m.  from  the  city.  The  surrounding  country  is  irri- 
gated, and  successfully  combines  agriculture  and  mining.  There 
are  ore  sampling  works  and  brick-making  establishments.  Oil 
and  natural  gas  abound  in  the  vidnity;  there  are  oil  refineries 
in  the  dty;  and  in  Boulder  county,  Mpedally  at  Nederhuid, 
x8  m.  south-west,  and  at  Eldora,  about  22  m.  south-west  of  the 
dty,  has  been  obtained  since  1900  most  of  the  tungsten  mined 
in  the  United  States;  the  output  in  1907  was  valued  at  about 
$520,000.  The  first  settlement  near  the  site  of  Boulder  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1858.  Placer  gold  was  discovered  on  an 
afiiuent  of  Boulder  Creek  in  Jantiary  1859.  The  town  was  laid 
out  and  organized  in  February  1859,  and  a  dty  charter  was 
secured  in  1871  and  another  in  1882. 

BOULDER  (short  for  "  boulder-stone,''  of  uncertain  origin; 
d.  Swed.  btdtersteUf  a  large  stone  which  causes  a  noise  of 
rippling  water  in  a  stream,  from  buUra,  to  make  a  loud  noise), 
a  large  stone,  weathered  or  water- worn;  especially  a  geological 
term  for  a  large  mass  of  rock  transported  to  a  distance  from  the 
formation  to  which  it  belongs.  Similarly,  in  mim'ng,  a  mass  of 
ore  found  at  a  distance  from  the  lode. 

BOULDER  CLAY,  in  geology,  a  deposit  of  day,  often  full  of 
boulden,  which  is  formed  in  and  beneath  glader%  and  ice-sheets 
wherever  they  are  found,  but  is  in  a  ^>ecial  sense  tbe  typical 
deposit  of  the  Gladal  Period  in  northern  Europe  and  America. 
Boulder  clay  is  variously  known  as  "  till "  or  "  ground  moraine  " 
(Ger.  BlocUehmef  Gesckiehtmergd  or  Grundmordne;  Fr.  argile  d 
Idocaux,  moraine  profonde;  Swed.  Krosstenslera),  It  is  usually  a 
stiff,  tough  clay  devoid  of  stratification;  though  some  varieties 
are  distinctly  laminated.  Occasionally,  within  the  boulder  day, 
there  are  irregular  lenticular  masses  of  more  or  less  stratified 
sand,  gravel  or  loam.  As  the  boulder  day  is  the  result  of  the 
abrasion  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  older  rocks  over  which  the 
ice  has  travelled,  it  takes  its  colour  from  them;  thus,  in  Britain, 
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over  Triassic  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  areas  the  day  is  red,  over 
Carboniferous  rocks  it  is  often  black,  over  Silorian  rock  it  may 
be  buff  or  grey,  and  where  the  ice  has  passed  over  chalk  the  day 
may  be  quite  white  and  chalky  (chalky  boulder  day).  Much 
boulder  day  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour  where  unexposed,  but  it 
becomes  brown  upon  bdng  weathered. 

The  boulders  are  hdd  within  the  day  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  they  vary  in  size  from  mere  pellets  up  to  masses  many  tons 
in  weight  Usually  they  are  somewhat  oblong,  and  often  they 
possess  a  flat  side  or  "  sole  ";  they  may  be  angular,  sub-angular, 
or  well  rounded,  and,  if  they  are  hutl  rocks,  they  frequently 
bear  grooves  and  scratches  caused  by  contact  with  other  rocks 
while  hdd  firmly  in  the  moving  ice.  Like  the  day  in  which  they 
are  borne,  the  boulders  bdong  to  districts  over  which  the  ice 
has  travdled;  in  some  regions  they  are  mainly  limestones  or 
sandstones;  in  others  they  are  granite,  basalts,  gneisses,  &c.; 
indeed,  theyjmay  consist  of  any  hard  rock.  By  the  nature  of  the 
contained  boulders  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  path  along 
which  a  vanished  ice-sheet  moved;  thus  in  the  Gladal  drift  of 
the  east  coast  of  England  many  Scandinavian  rocks  can  be 
recognized. 

With  the  exception  of  foramlnifera  which  have  been  found  in 
the  boulder  clay  of  widdy  separated  regions,  fossils  are  practi- 
cally unknown;  but  in  some  maritime  districts  marine  shells 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  clay.  See  Glacial  Pbkiod; 
and  Glacier. 

BOULS  (Gr.  /SovM.,  Uterally  "will,"  "advice";  hence  a 
**  council  "),  the  general  term  in  ancient  Greece  for  an  advisory 
council.  In  the  loose  Homeric  state,  as  in  all  primitive  sodeties, 
there  was  a  council  of  this  kind,  probably  composed  of  the  heads 
of  families,  i.e.  of  the  leading  princes  or  nobles,  who  met  usually 
on  the  summons  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  met  on  its  own  initiative,  and  laid  sugges- 
tions before  the  king.  It  formed  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  king  and  the  freemen  assembled  in  the  Agora.  In 
Dorian  states  this  aristocratic  form  of  government  was  retained 
(for  the  Spartan  Council  of  Elders  see  Gerousia).  In  Athens 
the  ancient  council  was  called  the  Boule  until  the  institution  of 
a  democratic  councU,  or  committee  of  the  Ecdesia,  when,  for 
purposes  of  distinction,  it  was  described  as  "  the  BoulC  on  the 
Areopagus,"  or,  more  shortly,  **  the  Areopagus  "  (g.v.).  It  must 
be  dearly  understood  that  the  second,  or  Solonian  BoulB,  was 
entirely  different  from  the  Areopagus  which  represented  the 
Homeric  Council  of  the  King  throughout  Athenian  history,  even 
after  the  "  mutilation  "  carried  out  by  Ephialtes.  Further,  it 
is,  as  will  appear  below,  a  profound  mistake  to  call  the  second 
Boule  a  "  senate."  There  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  Roman 
senate  and  the  Athenian  council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Before  describing  the  Athenian  Boule,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
of  which  we  have  even  fairly  detailed  information,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  that  councils  existed  in  other  Greek  states  also,  both 
oligarchic  and  democratic.  A  BoulC  was  in  the  first  place  a 
necessary  part  of  a  Greek  oligarchy;  the  transition  from 
monarchy  to  digarchy  was  nominally  begun  by  the  gradual 
transference  of  the  powers  of  the  monarch  to  the  BoulC  of  nobles. 
Further,  in  the  Greek  democracy,  the  larger  democratic  BoulC 
was  equally  essenrial.  The  general  assembly  of  the  people  was 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  proper  management  of  state  affairs  in  all 
their  minutiae.  We  therefore  find  councils  of  both  kinds  in 
almost  all  the  states  of  Greece,  (i)  At  Corinth  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  oligarchic  council  of  unknown  numbers  presided 
over  by  eight  leaders  (Nicd.  Damasc.  Frag.  60) .  It  was  probably 
like  the  old  Homeric  council,  except  that  its  constitution  did  not 
depend  on  a  birth  qualification,  but  on  a  high  census.  This  was 
natural  in  Corinth  where,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  167), 
mercantile  pursuits  bore  no  stigma.  (3)  From  an  inscription  we 
Icarn  that  the  Athenians,  in  imposing  a  constitution  on  Erythrae 
(about  450  B.C.),  included  a  council  analogous  to  thdr  own. 
(3)  In  Elis  (Thuc.  v.  47)  there  was  an  aristocratic  councU  of 
ninety,  which  was  superseded  by  a  popular  coundl  of  six  hundred 
(471).  (4)  Similarly  in  Argos  there  were  an  aristocratic  council 
of  dghty  and  later  a  popular  coundl  of  much  larger  size  (Thuc. 


V.  47).  Coundls  are  also  found  at  (5)  Rhodes,  (6)  Megalopolis 
(democratic),  (7)  Corcyra  (democratic),  (Thuc.  iiL  70).  Of  these 
seven  the  most  instructive  is  that  of  Erythrae,  which  proves 
that  in  the  5th  century  the  Coundl  of  Five  Hundred  was  so 
effident  in  Athens  that  a  similar  body  was  imposed  at  &ythrac 
(and  probably  in  the  other  tributary  cities). 

The  Bouli  at  Athens.  History. — ^The  origin  of  the  second 
Boule,  or  Council  of  Four  Htmdred,  at  Athens  is  invol\*ed  io 
obscurity.  In  the  Aristotelian  Constiiutum  of  Athens  (c.  4^ 
it  is  stated  that  Draco  established  a  council  of  401,  and  that  be 
transferred  to  it  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus 
iq.v.).  It  is,  however,  generally  hdd  (see  Draco)  that  this 
statement  is  untrue,  and  that  it  was  Solon  who  first  established 
the  council  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Thirdly,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  council  was  not  invented  either  by  Draco  or  by 
Solon,  but  was  of  older  and  unknown  origin.  Fourthly,  it  has 
also  been  maintained  by  some  recent  writers  that  no  Boul€ 
existed  before  Cleisthenes.  The  prindpal  evidence  for  this  view 
is  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  BoulC  in  one  of  the  eariiest 
Athenian  inscriptions,  that  relating  to  Salamis  (Hicks  and  Hill. 
No.  4),  where  in  place  of  the  customary  formula  of  a  later  age, 
Ido^  T^  fiou\§  Kttl  r^  ^MV>  ^^  have  the  formula  Uoxccy  r<^ 
^latf.  This  argument  is  far  from  conclusive,  and  it  b  dear 
from  the  Constitution  (c.  20)  that  the  resistance  of  the  Boul£  to 
Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  was  anterior  to  the  legislation  of  CId- 
sthenes  {i.e.  that  the  BouIC  in  question  was  the  Solonian  and  not 
the  Cleisthenian).  On  the  whole  it  is  reaisonabie  to  coadude 
that  it  was  Solon  who  invented  the  BoulC  to  act  as  a  semi-demo- 
cratic check  upon  the  democracy,  whose  power  he  was  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  the  oligarchs  by  giving  new  powers  to  ibe 
people  in  the  Ecdesia  and  the  Dicasteries.  Practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  operations  of  this  council  until  the  struggle 
between  Isagoras  and  Cleisthenes  (Herod,  v.  72).  Solon's 
coundl  had  been  based  on  the  four  Ionic  tribes.  When  Oci- 
sthenes  created  the  new  ten  tribes  in  order  to  destroy  the  local 
influence  of  dominant  families  and  to  give  the  country  demes 
a  share  in  government,  he  changed  the  Solonian  council  into  1 
body  of  500  members,  50  from  each  tribe.  This  new  body  .-e 
below)  was  the  keystone  of  the  Cleisthenean  democracy,  and 
may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  have  embodied  the  prindple  of  local 
representation.  After  Clebthenes,  the  coundl  remained  un- 
altered till  306  B.C.,  when,  on  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes 
named  after  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  its 
numbers  were  increased  to  600.  In  a.d.  i  26-1 27  the  old  number 
of  500  was  restored.  A  coundl  of  750  members  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  the  early  3rd  century  a.d.,  and  about  a.d.  400 
the  number  of  councillors  had  fallen  to  300. 

Constitution  and  Functions. — (a)  Under  Solon  the  council 
consisted  of  400  members,  100  from  each  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes. 
It  is  certain  that  all  classes  were  eligible  except  the 
ThCtes,  but  the  method  of  appointment  is  not  known. 
Three  suggestions  have  been  made,  (i)  that  each  tribe 
chose  its  representatives,  (2)  that  they  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  qualified  dtizens  in  rotation,  (3)  that  the  combined  method 
of  selection' by  lot  from  a  larger  number  of  dected  candidates 
was  employed.  According  to  the  passage  in  Plutarch's  Scion 
the  functions  of  this  body  were  from  the  first  probotdemiic  (i  e. 
it  prepared  the  business  for  the  Ecdesia).  Others  bold  that 
this  function  was  not  assigned  to  it  until  the  Qetstbenean 
reforms.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  double  danger  of 
leaving  the  Ecdesia  in  full  power,  and  yet  under  the  presidency 
of  the  aristocratic  archons,  it  seems  probable  that  the  pn> 
bouleutic  functions  were  devised  by  Solon  as  a  method  of  main- 
taining the  balance.  On  this  hypothesis  the  Solonian  Boul€  «-as 
from  the  first  what  it  certainly  was  later,  a  commie  of  the 
Ecdesia,  i.e.  not  a  "  senate."  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  system  of  Prytaneis  was  the  invention  of 
Cleisthenes,  not  of  Solon.  (6)  Under  Cleisthenes  the 
council  reached  its  full  development  as  a  democratic 
representative  body.  Its  actual  brganization  is  still 
uncertain,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  became  gradually  a 
more  strictly  sdf<id$tent  body  than  the  Solonian  couadl.    Every 
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fuB  citizen  of  thirty  years  of  age  was  eligible,  and,  uniike  other 
civil  offices,  it  was  permissible  to  serve  twice,  but  not  more  than 
twice  {Atk,  F<A.  c.  62).  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  although 
oar  evidence  is  derived  from  inscriptions  which  date  from  the 
3rd  antury  B.C.,  that  from  the  first  the  Bouleutae  were  appointed 
by  the  demes,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dcme, 
isA  that  from  the  first  also  the  method  of  sortition  was  employed. 
Fot  each  councillor  chosen  by  lot,  a  substitute  was  chosen  in 
cise  of  death  or  disgrace.  Alter  nomination  each  had  to  pass 
before  the  old  council  an  examination  in  which  the  whole  of  his 
private  life  was  scrutinized.  After  this,  the  councillors  had  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  (i)  would  act  according  to  the  laws,  (3) 
vouki  give  the  best  advice  in  their  power,  and  (3)  would  carry 
out  the  examination  of  their  successors  in  an  impartial  spirit. 
As  symbols  of  office  they  wore  wreaths;  they  received  payment 
ori^oally  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  a  day,*  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  of  five  obols  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  oflicc 
each  coundllor  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  work,  and  if  the 
coascil  had  done  well  the  people  voted  crowns  of  honour.  Within 
its  OTm  sphere  the  council  exercised  disciplinary  control  over 
its  members  by  the  device  known  as  Ecphyllophoria;  it  could 
provfiionally  suspend  a  member,  pending  a  formal  trial  before 
the  vhole  council  assembled  ad  hoc.  The  council  had  further  a 
complete  system  of  scribes  or  secretaries  (gramtnateis),  private 
treasory  officiate,  and  a  paid  herald  who  summoned  the  Boul6 
aad  the  Ecdesia.  The  meetings  took  place  generally  in  the 
council  hall  {Bouleuterion),  but  on  special  occasions  in  the 
theatre,  the  stadium,  the  dockyards,  the  Acropolis  or  the 
Theseum.  They  were  normally  public,  the  audience  being 
separated  by  a  barrier,  but  on  occasions  of  peculiar  importance 
the  publk  was  excluded. 

The  Ecdesia,  owing  to  its  size  and  constitution,  was  unable 
to  meet  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  month;  the  council,  on 
rij  f ,„^  the  other  hand,  was  in  continuous  session,  except  on 
feast  days.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Five  Hundred 
ihoold  an  St  every  day,  and,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  despatch 
of  business,  the  system  of  Piytancis  was  introduced,  probably 
by  Geisthenes.  By  this  system  the  year  was  divided  into  ten 
equal  periods.  During  each  of  these  periods  the  council  was 
represented  by  the  fifty  councillors  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  who 
Kted  as  a  committee  for  carrying  on  business  for  a  tenth  of  the 
year.  Each  of  these  committees  was  led  by  a  president  {Epi- 
siata),'who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Boul6  and  the  Ecdesia  also, 
and  a  third  of  its  numbera  lived  permanently  during  their  period 
ef  office  in  the  Tholos  (Dome)  or  Skias,  a  round  building  where 
they  (with  certain  other  officials  and  honoured  citizens)  dined 
at  the  public  expense.  In  378-377  B.C.  (or  perhaps  in  the 
uchtnship  of  Eudeides,  403)  the  presidency  of  the  Ecdesia  was 
transferred  to  the  Epistates  of  the  Procdri^  the  Procdri  being  a 
body  of  nine  chosen  by  lot  by  the  Epistates  of  the  Prytancis 
from  the  remaining  nine  tribes.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  BoulS 
{i^.  the  Prytany  which  was  for  the  time  in  session)  to  prepare 
all  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ecclcsia.  Their  recom- 
DeQdation  {rpo0oi\tvtia)  was  presented  to  the  popular  assembly 
(for  procedure,  see  Ecclesia),  which  either  passed  it  as  it  stood 
or  nude  amendments  subject  to  certain  conditions.  It  must 
be  clcariy  understood  that  the  recommendation  of  the  council 
b^  DO  intrinsic  force  until  by  the  votes  of  the  Ecdesia  it  passed 
into  law  as  a  psephism.  But  in  addition  to  this  function,  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  had  large  administrative  and 
jcdidal  controL  (i)  It  was  before  the  council  that  the  Poletae 
^^nnged  the  farming  of  public  revenues,  the  receipt  of  tenders 
[or  public  works  and  the  sale  of  confiscated  property;  further, 
it  dealt  with  defaulting  collectors  {hcXbyM),  exacted  the  debts 
<rf  private  persons  to  the  state,  and  probably  drew  up  annual 
estimateib  (a)  It  supervised  the  treasury  payments  of  the 
Apodectae  ("  Receivers  ")  and  the  "  Treasurers  of  the  God." 
(5)  From  Demosthenes  {In  Androt.)  it  is  dear  that  it  had  to 
^^Tange  for  the  provision  of  so  many  triremes  per  annum  and 

*  The  institation  of  pay  for  the  councillors  may  safely  be  ascribed 
^cricks  although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  it  before  41 1  B.  c. 
(Thuc  viii  60:  tee  Pericles). 


the  award  of  the  trierarchic  crown.  (4)  It  arntnged  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cavalry  and  the  special  levies  from  the 
demes.  (5)  It  heard  certain  cases  of  eisangdia  (impeachment) 
and  had  the  right  to  fine  up  to  500  drachmas,  or  hand  the  case 
over  to  the  Heliaea.  The  cases  which  it  tried  were  mainly 
prosecutions  for  crimes  against  the  state  (e.g.  treason,  conspiracy, 
bribery).  In  later  times  it  acted  mainly  as  a  court  of  first 
instance.  Subsequently  {Ath.  Pol.  c  45)  its  powers  were  limited 
and  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  popular  courts.  (6)  The 
council  presided  over  the  dokimasta  (consideration  of  fitness) 
of  the  magistrates;  this  examination,  which  was  originally 
concerned  with  a  candidate's  moral  and  physical  fitness,  de- 
generated into  a  mere  inquiry  into  his  politics.  (7)  In  foreign 
affairs  the  council  as  the  oiily  body  in  permanent  session  naturally 
received  foreign  envoys  and  introduced  them  to  the  Ecclesia. 
Further,  the  Boul€,  with  the  Strategi  ("  Generals  "),  took  treaty 
oaths,  after  the  Ecdesia  had  decided  on  the  terms.  The  Xeno- 
phontic  Poiiteia  states  that  the  council  of  the  jth  century  was 
"  concerned  with  war,"  but  in  the  4th  century  it  chiefly  super- 
vised the  docks  and  the  fleet.  On  two  occasions  at  least  the 
coundl  was  specially  endowed  with  full  powers;  Demosthenes 
{De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  389)  states  that  the  people  gave  it  fidl  powers 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Philip,  and  Andocides  (De  hfyst.  14  foil.) 
states  that  it  had  full  power  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Hermae  on  the  night  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  democratic  council  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  Athenian  state.  Without  having 
any  final  legislative  authority,  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
legislative  machinery,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  its  recommendations  were  passed  without 
alteration  or  even  discussion  by  the  Ecdesia.  The  BoulS  was, 
therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  a  committee  of  the  Ecclesia,  and 
was  immediately  connected  with  a  system  of  sub-committees 
which  exercised  executive  fimctions. 

Bibliography. — With  thtsartide compare  Ecclesia, Stratscus, 
Archon,  Draco.  Solo.v,  Cleistiienbs,  where  collateral  information 
is  given.  Besides  the  chief  histories  of  Greece  (Grote,  ed.  1907,  Meyer 
&€.)■  see  Gilbert.  Constitutional  Antiquities  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  J. 
Brooks  and  T.  Nicklin,  189^;  J.  B.  Bury.  History  of  Greece  (1900) : 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History  (1896): 
J.  E.  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens',  Bocckh,  Die 
Staatshauskaltung  der  Athener  (1886);  Sch6mann,  Criechische 
AUertAmer  (1897-1902);  Busolt,  Die  griechischen  Stoats-  und 
RechtsaltertUmer  (1902).  See  also  H.  Swoboda.  Die  griechischen 
VolksbeschlUsse  (1800);  Szanto,  Das  griechiscke  Burgerrecht  (1802): 
Perrot,  Essai  sur  le  droit  public  d'Atkhus  (1869).  It  should  be 
observed  that  all  works  (published  before  1891  are  so  far  useless 
that  they  are  without  the  information  contained  in  the  Constilution 
of  Athens  {q.v.).   See  also  Greek  Law.  (J.  M.  M.) 

BOULEVARD  (a  Fr.  word,  earlier  botdevart,  from  Dutch  or 
Cer.  Bollwerk,  cf.  Eng.  "  bulwark  "),  originally,  in  fortification, 
an  earthwork  with  a  broad  platform  for  artillery.  It  came  into 
use  owing  to  the  width  of  the  gang>vays  in  medieval  walls  being 
insufficient  for  the  mounting  of  artillery  thereon.  The  boulevard 
or  bulwark  was  usually  an  earthen  outwork  mounting  artillery, 
and  so  placed  in  advance  as  to  prevent  the  guns  of  a  besieger 
from  battering  the  foot  of  the  main  walls.  It  was  as  a  rule 
drcular.  Semicircular  demi-houievards  were  often  constructed 
round  the  bases  of  the  old  masonry  towers  with  the  same  object. 
In  modem  times  the  word  is  most  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
promenade  laid  out  on  the  site  of  a  former  fortification,  and,  by 
analogy,  a  broad  avenue  in  a  town  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 

BOULLE,  ANDRfi  CHARLES  (1642-1732),  French  cabinet- 
maker,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  fashion  of  inlaying  known  as 
Boulle  or  Buhl  work.  The  son  of  Jean  Boulle,  a  member  of  a 
family  of  ibinislcs  who  had  already  achieved  distinction — Pierre 
Botdle,  who  died  c.  1636,  was  for  many  years  tourneur  el  menuisicr 
du  toy  des  cabinets  d'ibine, — he  became  the  most  famous  of  his 
name  and  was,  indeed,  the  second  cabinet-maker — the  first  was 
Jean  Mac6 — who  has  acquired  individual  renown.  That  must 
have  begun  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  for  at  thirty  he  had 
already  been  granted  one  of  those  lodgings  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Henry  IV.  for  the  use  of  the 
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most  talented  of  the  artists  employed  by  the  crown.  To  be 
admitted  to  these  galleries  was  not  only  to  receive  a  signal  mark 
of  royal  favour,  but  to  enjoy  the  Important  privilege  of  freedom 
from  the  trammels  of  the  trade  gilds.  Boulle  was  given  the 
deceased  Jean  Mack's  own  lodging  in  1672  by  Louis  XIV.  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Colbert,  who  described  him  as  "  /e  plus 
habile  ibinistede  Paris"  but  in  the  patent  conferring  this  privUego 
he  is  described  also  as"  chaser,  gilder  and  maker  of  marqueterie." 
Boullc  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  painter,  since  the  first 
payment  to  him  by  the  crown  of  which  there  is  any  record  (1669) 
Q)ecifies  "  outrages  de  peinlure."  He  was  employed  for  many  years 
at  Versailles,  where  the  mirrored  walls,  the  floors  of  "  wood 
mosaic,"  the  inlaid  panelling  and  the  pieces  in  marqueterie  in 
the  Cabinet  du  Dauphin  were  regarded  as  his  most  remarkable 
work.  These  rooms  were  long  since  dismantled  and  their 
contents  dispersed,  but  Boulle's  drawings  for  the  work  are  in  the 
Mus6e  des  Arts  D^coratifs.  His  royal  commissions  were,  indeed, 
innumerable,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  Comptes  dcs  bdtiments 
and  from  the  correspondence  of  Louvois.  Not  only  the  most 
magnificent  of  French,  monarchs,  but  foreign  princes  and  the 
great  nobles  and  financiers  of  his  own  country  crowded  him  with 
commissions,  and  the  mot  of  the  abb£  de  MaroUes,  "  BouUe  y 
tourne  en  ovale,'*  has  become  a  stock  quotation  in  the  literature  of 
French  cabinet-making.  Yet  despite  his  distinction,  the  facility 
with  which  he  worked,  the  high  prices  he  obtained,  and  his 
workshops  full  of  clever  craftsmen,  Boulle  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  short  of  money.  He  did  not  always  pay  his  workmen, 
clients  who  had  made  considerable  advances  failed  to  obtain  the 
fine  things  they  had  ordered,  more  than  one  application  was 
made  for  permission  to  arrest  him  for  debt  under  orders  of  the 
courts  within  the  asylum  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  1704  we  find  the 
king  giving  him  six  months'  protection  from  his  creditors  on 
condition  that  he  used  the  time  to  regulate  his  affairs  or  "  ce  sera 
la  demidre  grice  que  sa  majest£  lui  fera  li-dessus."  Twenty 
years  later  one  of  his  sons  was  arrested  at  Fontainebleau  and 
kept  in  prison  for  debt  until  the  king  had  him  rdeascd.  In  1 7  20 
his  finances  were  still  further  embarrassed  by  a  fire  which, 
beginning  in  another  atelier,  extended  to  his  twenty  workshops 
and  destroyed  most  of  the  seasoned  materials,  appliances, 
models  and  finished  work  of  which  they  were  full.  The  salvage 
was  sold  and  a  petition  for  pecuniary  help  was  sent  to  the  regent, 
the  result  of  which  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem  that  Boulle 
was  never  a  good  man  of  business,  but,  according  to  his  friend 
Mariette,  many  of  his  pecimiary  difficulties  were  caused  by  his 
passion  for  collecting  pictures,  engravings  and  other  objects  of 
art — the  inventory  of  his  losses  in  the  fire,  which  exceeded 
£40,000  in  amoimt,  enumerates  many  old  masters,  including 
forty-eight  drawings  by  Raphael  and  the  manuscript  journal 
kept  by  Rubens  in  Italy.  He  attended  every  sale  of  drawings 
and  engravings,  borrowed  at  high  interest  to  pay  for  his  pur- 
chases, and  when  the  next  sale  took  place,  fresh  expedients  were 
devised  for  obtaining  more  money.  Collecting  was  to  Boulle  a 
mania  of  which,  says  his  friend,  it  was  impossible  to  cure  him. 
Thus  he  died  in  x  73  2,  full  of  fame,  years  and  debts.  He  left  four 
sons  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  in  more  senses  than  one — 
Jean  Philippe  (bom  before  1690,  dead  before  1745),  Pierre 
Benoit  (d.  1741),  Charles  Andr£  (1685-1749)  and  Charles  Joseph 
(1688-1754).  Their  affairs  were  embarrassed  throughout  their 
Lives,  and  the  three  last  are  known  to  have  died  in  debt. 

All  greatness  is  the  product  of  its  opportunities,  and  the  elder 
Boulle  was  made  by  the  happy  circiunstances  of  his  time.  He 
was  bom  into  a  France  which  was  just  entering  upon  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  sumptuary  magnificence  which  any  nation  has 
known  in  modem  times.  Louis  XIV.,  so  avid  of  the  delights  of 
the  eye,  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  Ms  example  turned  the 
thoughts  of  his  courtiers  to  domestic  splendours  which  bad 
hitherto  been  rare.  The  spacious  palaces  which  arose  in  his 
time  needed  rich  embellishment,  and  Boulle,  who  had  not  only 
inherited  the  rather  flamboyant  Italian  traditions  of  the  late 
Renaissance,  but  had  ibinisterie  in  his  blood,  arose,  as  some  such 
man  invariably  does  arise,  to  gratify  tastes  in  which  personal 
pride  and  love  of  art  were  not  unequally  intermingled.    He  was 


by  no  means  the  first  Frenchman  to  practise  the  delightful  art 
of  marqueterie,  nor  was  he  quite  the  inventor  of  the  peculiar 
type  of  inlay  which  is  chiefly  associated  with  his  name;  bat  no 
artist,  before  or  since,  has  used  these  motives  with  such  astonish- 
ing skill,  courage  and  surety.  He  produced  pieces  of  monumental 
solidity  blaxing  with  harmonious  colour,  or  gleaming  with  the 
sober  and  dignified  reticence  of  ebony,  ivory  and  white  metaL 
The  Renaissance  artists  chiefly  en4>Ioyed  wood  in  making 
furniture,  ornamenting  it  with  gilding  and  painting,  and  inlaying 
it  with  agate,  cornelian,  lapis-lazuli,  marble  of  vaxioos  tints, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl  and  various  woods. 
Boulle  improved  upon  this  by  inlaying  brass  devices  into  wood 
or  tortoise-shell,  which  last  he  greatly  used  according  to  the 
design  he  had  immediately  in  view,  whether  flowers,  scenes, 
scrolls,  &c.;  to  these  he  sometimes  added  enamdled  metaL 
Indeed  the  use  of  tortoise-shell  became  so  characteristic  that  any 
furniture,  however  cheap  and  common,  whidi  bas  a  rcd^shfand 
that  might  by  the  ignorant  be  mistaken  for  inlay,  is  now  described 
as  "  B^M  " — the  name  is  the  invention  of  the  British  auctioneer 
and  furniture-maker.  In  this  process  the  brass  is  thin,  and,  like 
the  ornamental  wood  or  tortoise-shell,  forms  a  veneer.  In  the 
first  instance  the  production  of  his  work  was  costly,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  valuable  material  that  was  cut  away  and  wasted, 
and,  in  addition,  the  labour  lost  in  separately  cutting  for  each 
article  or  copy  of  a  pattern.  By  a  subsequent  improvement 
Boulle  effected  an  economy  by  gluing  together  various  sheets  oi 
material  and  sawing  through  the  whole,  so  that  an  equal  number 
of  figures  and  matrices  were  produced  at  one  <qperation.  Boulle 
adopted  from  time  to  time  various  plans  for  the  improvement  ol 
his  designs.  He  placed  gold-leaf  or  other  suitable  ma  ferial  under 
the  tortoise^ell  to  produce  such  effect  as  he  required;  he  biased 
the  brass-work  with  a  graver  for  a  like  purpose,  and,  when  the 
metal  required  to  be  fastened  down  with  brass  pins  or  nails, 
these  were  banunercd  flat  and  disguised  by  ornamental  chasing. 
He  also  adopted,  in  relief  or  !n  the  round,  brass  feet,  brackets, 
edgings,  and  other  ornaments  of  appropriate  design,  partly  to 
protect  the  comers  and  edges  of  his  work,  and  partly  for  decora- 
tion. He  subsequently  used  other  brass  mountings,  such  as 
daw-feet  to  pedestals,  or  figures  in  high  or  low  relief,  according 
to  the  effect  he  desired  to  produce.  These  mounts  in  the  pieces 
that  undoubtedly  come  from  Boulle's  atdier  are  nearly  always 
of  the  greatest  excellence.  They  were  cast  in  (he  rough — the 
tools  of  the  chaser  gave  them  their  sharpness,  their  minute 
finish,  their  jewel-like  smoothness. 

Unhappily  it  is  by  ilo  means  easy,  even  for  the  ei^seit,  to 
declare  the  authenticity  of  a  commode,  a  biueau,  or  a  table  in 
the  manner  of  Boulle  and  to  all  appearance  from  his  worfcsdiops. 
His  sons  unquestionably  carried  on  the  tradirions  for  some  years 
after  his  death,  and  his  imlutors  were  many  and  capable.  A 
few  of  the  more  magnificent  pedigree-pieces  are  among  the  wind's 
mobiliary  treasures.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  two  faaKnis 
armoires,  which  fetched  £12,075  at  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale; 
the  marqueterie  commodes,  enriched  with  bronze  mounts,  in  the 
Bibliotbdque  Mazarine;  various  cabinets  and  commodes  and 
tables  in  the  Louvre,  the  Mus6e  Cluny  and  the  Mobilier  National; 
the  marriage  coffers  of  the  dauphin  which  were  in  the  San  Donate 
collection.  There  are  several  fine  authenticated  pieces  in  the 
Wallace  collection  at  Hertford  House,  together  with  others 
consiunmately  imitated,  probably  in  the  Louis  Seize  period. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  a  pedigree  erample  comes  into  the 
auction-room,  it  invariably  commands  a  hij^  price;  bat  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  spIencUd  and  sumpt^kms 
specimens  of  Boulle  are  diminishing  in  number,  while  ti^ 
second  and  third  classes  of  his  work  are  perhaps  becoming  mo(« 
niunerous.  The  truth  is  that  this  wonderful  work,  with  its 
engraved  or  inlaid  designs  of  B6rain,  its  myriads  of  tiny  pieces 
of  ivory  and  copper,  ebony  and  tortoise-shell,  aU  kept  together 
with  glue  and  tiny  chased  nails,  and  ai^lied  very  ofta&  to  a 
rather  soft,  white  wood,  is  not  meet  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  Alternate  heat 
and  humidity  are  even  greater  enemies  of  inlaid  furniture  than 
time  and  wear— such  ddicate  things  are  rarely  much  used,  and 
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ue  protected  Trom  ordinary  chances  of  deteriontion.  There  is 
coaseqoently  reason  to  rejoice  when  a  piece  of  real  artistry  in 
fonutiue  finds  its  final  home  in  a  museum,  where  a  degree  of 
varmth  is  maintained  which*  however  distressing  it  may  be  to 
the  visitor,  at  least  preserves  the  contents  from  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  collector.  (J.  P.-B.) 

lOUiOGll^  or  BoiTLLOMGNS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  French 
pai&teis.  Louis  (X609-X674),  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Bcmbeis  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  (1648), 
becsme  cd^rated  under  Louis  XIV.  His  traditions  were  con- 
dnsed  by  his  children:  GEMEVzivK  (1645-1708),  who  married 
the  sculptor  Jacques  QMon;  Maoexxine  (1646-1710),  whose 
muk  survives  in  the  Trophies  d*annes  at  Versailles;  Bon  (1649- 
17x7),  a  successful  teacher  and  decorative  artist;  and  Louis  the 
Toosfer  (X654-Z753),  who  copied  Raphael's  cartoons  for  the 
Gobdios  tapestry,  and  besides  taking  a  high  place  as  a  painter 
vas  also  a  designer  of  medals. 

BOULOGIIS^UR-IIER.  a  fortified  seaport  of  northern  France 
Slid  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  Pas-de-Calais,  situated 
OB  the  shcne  of  the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
liane,  IS7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Paris  on  the  Northern  raflway,  and 
38  m.  by  sea  S.E.  of  Folkestone,  Kent  Pop.  (1906)  491636. 
Boofegne  occupies  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
ddrtiog  the  xi^t  bank  of  the  Liane;  the  industrial  quarter  of 
Capjcore  eitends  along  the  opposite  bank,  and  is  reached  by  two 
brid^,  whfle  the  river  is  also  crossed  by  a  double  railway 
riadncL  The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Haute  Ville  and 
tbe  Basse  VHk.  The  former,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
of  CDOBparativdy  small  extent,,  and  forms  almost  a  parallelogram, 
scmnndcd  by  rampart^  of  the  xjth  century,  and,  outside  them, 
by  bonkvaxd^  and  entered  by  ancient  gateways.  In  this  part 
8R  the  law  court,  the  diAteau  and  the  h6tel  de  ville  (built  in  the 
i8th  ceptuxy),  axxd  a  belfry  tower  of  the  13th  and  X7th  centuries 
IS  in  the  iminediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  chAteau  (13th  cen- 
tmy)  now  used  as  barracks,  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  was 
oonibed  after  the  abortive  huurrection  of  1840.  At  some  dis- 
tance XMTth-west  stands  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  a  well-known 
place  of  pilgrimage,  erected  (1837-1866)  on  the  site  of  an  old 
bdldisg  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  of  which  the  extensive 
oypt  still  remains.  The  modem  town  stretches  from  the  foot 
of  the  hSl  to  the  harbour,  along  which  it  extends,  terminating 
i&  an  expanse  of  sandy  beach  frequented  by  bathers,  and  pro- 
vided irith  a  bathing  establishment  and  casino.  It  contains 
sereral  good  streets,  some  of  which  are,  however,  very  steep. 
A  Bain  street,  named  successively  rue  de  la  Lampe,  St  Nicolas 
lad  Grande  rue,  extends  from  the  bridge  across  the  Liane  to  the 
proaenade  by  the  side  of  the  ramparts.  This  is  intersected  first 
by  tke  Qaai  Gambetta,  and  farther  back  by  the  rue  Victor  Hugo 
asd  the  me  Nationale,  which  contain  the  principal  shops.  The 
public  buildings  include  several  modem  churches,  two  hospitals 
aod  a  museum  with  collections  of  antiquities,  natural  history, 
porcebm,  &c.  Coimected  with  the  museum  is  a  public  library 
vith  75,000  volumes  and  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts, 
many  xA  them  richly  illuminated.  There  are  English  churches  in 
the  tovn,  and  numerous  boarding-schools  intended  for  English 
papOSb  Boulogne  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  tribunab 
of  fatx  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
a  cbamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
There  are  also  communal  colleges,  a  national  school  of  music, 
ud  sdiools  of  hydrography,  commerce  and  industry.  Boulogne 
bas  lor  a  long  time  beoi  one  of  the  most  angUcixed  of  French 
Qties;  and  in  the  tourist  season  a  continuous  stream  of  English 
tiavdlers  reach  the  continent  at  this  point 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Liane.  Two  jetties 
esclose  a  chaxmel  leading  into  the  river,  which  forms  a  tidal 
baiia  with  a  depth  at  neap-tides  of  24  ft.  Alongside  this  is  an 
etteBsive  dock,  and  behind  it  an  inner  port.  There  is  also  a 
tidal  basin  opening  off  the  entrance  channel.  The  depth  of 
*ater  in  the  river-harbour  is  33  ft.  at  spring-tide  and  24  ft.  at 
aeap-tide;  in  the  sluice  of  the  dock  the  numbers  are  29^  and  23 1 
R^ectivdy.  The  commerce  of  Boulogne  consists  chiefly  in  the 
fa^MnatiaB  of  jut^  wool,  woven  goods  of  silk  and  wool,  skins. 


threads,  coal,  timber,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  the  exportation  of 
wine,  woven  goods,  table  fruit,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable^, 
skins,  motor-cars,  forage  and  cement  The  average  annual  value 
of  the  exports  in  the  five  years  X90X-1905  was  £10,953,000 
(£11,704,000  in  the  years  1896-1900),  and  of  the  imports 
£6,064,000  (£7,003,000  in  the  years  1896-1900).  From  190X  to 
X905  the  axmual  average  of  vessels  entered,  exclusive  of  fishing- 
smacks,  was  2735,  toxmage  1,747,699;  and  cleared  2750,  tonnage 
1,748,297.  The  total  number  of  passengers  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne  in  1906  was  295,000  or  49  %  above  the  average 
for  the  years  X90X-X905.  These  travelled  by  the  steamers  of  the 
South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway  company.  The  liners  of 
the  Dutch-American,  Hamburg-American  and  other  companies 
also  call  at  the  port.  In  the  extent  and  value  of  its  fisheries 
Boulogne  is  exceeded  by  no  seaport  in  France.  The  most 
important  branch  is  the  herring-fishery;  next  in  value  is  the 
mackerel  Large  quantities  of  fresh  fish  are  transmitted  to 
Paris  by  railway,  but  an  abundant  supply  is  reserved  to  the  town 
itself.  The  fishermen  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  separate  quarter 
called  La  Beurridre,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
In  1905  the  fisheries  of  Boulogne  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Staples  employed  over  400  boats  and  4500  men,  the  value 
of  the  fish  taken  being  estimated  at  £1,025,000.  Among  the 
numerous  industrial  establishments  in  Boulogne  and  its  environs 
may  be  mentioned  foundries,  cement-factories,  important  steel- 
pen  manufactories,  oil-works,  dye-works,  fish-curing  works, 
flax-mills,  saw-mills,  and  manufactories  of  doth,  fireproof  ware, 
chocolate,  boots  and  shoesp  Ind  soap.  '  ShipbuildLig  is  also 
carried  on. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Colonne  de  la  Grande  Armfie,  erected 
on  the  high  ground  above  the  town,  in  honour  of  Napoleon  I., 
on  occasion  of  the  projected  invasion  of  England,  for  which 
he  here  made  great  preparations.  The  pillar,  which  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  x66  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue' 
of  the  emperor  by  A.  S.  Bosio.  Though  begun  in  1804,  the. 
monument  was  not  completed  till  1841.  On  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  to  the  cast  of  the  port  are  some  rude  brick  remains  of  an 
old  building  called  Tour  d'Ordre,  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a 
tower  built  by  CaUgula  at  the  time  of  his  intended  invasion  of 
Britain. 

Boulogne  is  identified  with  the  Cessoriacum  of  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  was  an  important  harbour.  It  is  suggested  that 
it  was  the  Partus  Itius  where  Julius  Caesar  assembled  his  fleet 
(see  Itius  Portus).  At  an  eariy  period  it  began  to  be  known  as 
Bononia^  a  name  which  has  been  gradually  modified  into  the 
present  form.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in 
882,  but  restored  about  9x2.  During  the  Carolingian  period 
Boulogne  was  the  chief  town  of  a  countship  that  was  for  long  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  Flanders  and  Ponthieu.  From  the 
year  965  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Ponthieu,  of  which  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  sdon.  Stephen  of 
Blois,  who  became  king  of  England  in  x  135,  had  married  Mahaut, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne.  Their 
daughter  Mary  married  Matthew  of  Alsace  (d.  1x73),  and  her 
daughter  Ida  (d.  X2x6)  married  Renaud  of  Dammartin.  Of  this 
last  marriage  was  issue  Mahaut,  countess  of  Boulogne,  wife  of 
Philip  Hurcpel  (d.  1 234),  a  son  of  King  Philip  Augustus.  To  her 
succeeded  the  house  of  Brabant,  issue  of  Mahaut  of  Boulogne, 
sister  of  Ida,  and  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  Brabant;  and  then  the 
house  of  Auvergne,  issue  of  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
Brabant,  inherited  the  Boulonnais.  It  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  descendants  of  these  families  until  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  seized  upon  it  in  14 19.  In  X477  Louis  XI.  of  France 
reconquered  it,  and  reunited  it  to  the  French  crown,  giving 
Lauraguais  as  compensation  to  Bertrand  IV.  de  la  Tour,  count  of 
Auvergne,  heir  of  the  house  of  Auvergne.  To  avoid  doing  homage 
to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  suzerain  of  the  Boulonnais  and  countess 
of  Artois,  Louis  XI.  declared  the  countship  of  Boulogne  to  be 
held  in  fee  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne.  In  1544  Henry  VIIL— 
more  successful  in  this  than  Henry  III.  had  been  in  1347 — took 
the  town  by  siege;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1550 
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From  X566  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  S.W.  of 
Paris  and  immediately  outside  the  fortifications.  Pop.  (1906) 
49,4x2.  The  town  has  a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  and  xsth 
centuries  (restored  in  1863)  founded  in  honour  of  Notre-Dame  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  name  of  the  place, 
which  was  previously  called  Menus-les-St  Cloud.  Laundrying  is 
extensively  carried  on  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  metal  boxes, 
soap,  oil  and  furniture,  and  there  are  numerous  handsome 
residences.    For  the  neighbouring  Bois  de  Boulogne  see  Paris. 

BOULTON,  MATTHEW  (1728-1809),  English  manufacturer 
and  engineer,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  September  1728,  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  his  father,  Matthew  Boulton  the  elder,  was 
ar  manufacturer  of  metal  articles  of  various  kinds.  To  this 
business  he  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  in  1759,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  growth  removed  his  works  in  1762  from 
Snowhill  to  what  was  then  a  tract  of  barren  heath  at  Soho,  2  m. 
north  of  Birmingham.  Here  he  undertook  the  manufacture  of 
artistic  objects  in  metal,  as  well  as  the  reproduction  of  oil  paint- 
ings by  a  mccham'cal  process  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Francis  Eginton  (1737-1805),  who  subsequently  achieved  a 
reputation  as  a  worker  in  stained  or  enamelled  glass.  About 
1767,  Boulton,  who  was  finding  the  need  of  improving  the  motive 
power  for  his  machinery,  made  the  acquaintance  of  James  Watt, 
who  on  his  side  appreciated  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Soho 
works  for  the  development  of  his  steam-engine.  In  1772  Watt's 
partner,  Dr  John  Roebuck,  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and 
Boulton,  to  whom  he  owed  £1200,  accepted  the  two-thirds  share 
in  Watt's  patent  held  by  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  Three 
years  later  Boulton  and  Watt  formally  entered  into  partnership, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
former,  who  devoted  all  the  capital  he  possessed  or  could  borrow 
to  the  enterprise,  that  the  steam-engine  was  at  length  made  a 
commercial  success.  It  was  also  owing  to  Boulton  that  in  1 7  7  5  an 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  extending  the  term  of  Watt's 
1769  patent  to  1799.  In  1800  the  two  partners  retired  from 
the  business,  which  they  handed  over  to  their  sons,  Matthew 
Robinson  Boulton  and  James  Watt  junior.  In  1788  Boulton 
turned  his  attention  to  coining  machinery,  and  erected  at  Soho  a 
complete  plant  with  which  he  struck  coins  for  the  Sierra  Leone 
and  East  India  companies  and  for  Russia,  and  in  1 797  produced 
a  new  copper  coinage  for  Great  Britain.  In  x  797  he  took  out  a 
patent  in  connexion  with  raising  water  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  ram.  He  died  at  Birmingham  on  the  i8th  of  August 
1809. 

BOUND,  or  Boundary  (from  O.  Fr.  bonde,  Med.  Lat.  bodena  or 
hutina,  a  frontier  line),  that  which  serves  to  indicate  the  limit  or 
extent  of  land.  It  is  usually  defined  by  a  certain  mark,  such  as  a 
post,  ditch,  hedge,  dyke,  wall  of  stones,  &c.,  though  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  have  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  plan  or  by 
mcasxirement.  In  law,  the  exact  boimdary  of  land  is  always  a 
matter  of  evidence;  where  no  evidence  is  available,  the  court 
acts  on  presumption.  For  example,  the  boundary  of  land  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  road,  whether  public  or  private,  is  presumed  to 
be  the  middle  line  of  the  road.  Where  two  fields  are  separated  by 
a  hedge  and  ditch  the  boundary  line  vnU  run  between  the  h'-dge 
and  the  ditch.  Boundaries  of  parishes,  at  common  law,  depended 
upon  ancient  and  immemorial  custom,  and  in  many  parishes 
great  care  was  taken  to  perpetuate  the  boundaries  of  the  parish 
by  perambulations  from  time  to  time.  The  confxision  of  local 
boimdaries  in  England  was  the  subject  of  several  commissions 
and  committees  m  the  19th  century,  and  much  information  will 
be  found  in  their  reports  (x868,  1870,  1873,  1888).  The  Local 
Government  Act  x888,  ss.  5o-^3»  contains  provisions  for  the 
alteration  of  local  areas. 

BOUNDS,  BEATINQ  THE,  an  andent  custom  still  observed  in 
many  English  parishes.  In  former  times  when  maps  were  rare 
it  was  usual  to  make  a  formal  perambulation  of  the  parish 
boundaries  on  Ascension  day  or  during  Rogation  week.  The 
latter  is  in  the  north  of  England  stiU  called  "  Gang  Week  " 


or  "  Ganging  Days  "  from  this  "  ganging  '*  cr  proceasiMi.    The 
priest  of  the  parish  with  the  churchwardens  uid  the  parochial 
officials  headed  a  crowd  of  boys  who,  armed  with  groen  boughs, 
beat  with  them  the  parish  border-stones.    Sometimes  the  boj-s 
were  themselves  whipped  or  even  violently  bumped  on  the 
boundary-stones  to  make  them  remember.    The  object  of  taking 
boys  was  obviously  to  ensure  that  witnesses  to  the  boundaries 
should  survive  as  long  as  possible.    In  England  the  custom  is  as 
old  as  An^o-Saxon  days,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  laws  of  Alfred  and 
iEthelstan.    It  is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  deriv»l  from 
the  Roman  Terminalia,  a  festival  celebrated  on  the  22nd  of 
February  in  honour  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  to  whom 
cakes  and  wine  were  offered,  sports  and  dandng  takizig  place  at 
the  boundaries.    In  England  a  parish-ale  or  feast  was  alwasrs 
held  after  the  perambiUation,  which  assured  its  popularity,  and  a 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign  the  occasion  had  become  an  excuse  for  so 
much  revelry  that  it  attracted  the  condemnation  of  a  preacher 
who  declared  "  these  solemne  and  accustomable  processions  aiul 
supplications  be  nowe  growen  into  a  right  foule  and  detestable 
abuse."    Beating  the  bounds  had  a  relij^ous  side  in  the  practice 
which  originated  the  term  Rogation,  the  accompanying  ckagy 
being  supposed  to  beseech  {rogare)  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
parish  lands  for  the  ensuing  harvest.    This  feature  originated  ia 
the  5th  century,  when  Mamercxis,  bishop  of  \nenne,  instituted 
special  prayers  and  fasting  and  processions  on  these  diays.    This 
clerical  side  of   the  parish   bounds-beating  was  one  of   the 
religious  fimctions  prohibited  by  the  Injunctions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  it  was  then  ordered  that  the  perambulatioo 
should  continue  to  be  performed  as  a  quasi-secular  function, 
so  that  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  &c.  might  be 
preserved  (Gibson,  Codex  juris  Ecclesiastici  AHgliccni  (1761) 
pp.  213-214).    Bequests  were  sometimes  made  in  connexion  with 
bounds-beating.  Thus  at  Leighton  Buzzard  on  Rogation  Monday, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  one  Edward  Wilkes,  a  London 
merchant  who  died  in  X646,  the  trustees  of  his  almshouses 
accompanied  the  boys.    The  will  was  read  and  beer  and  plum 
rolls  distributed.    A  remarkable  feature  of  the  bequest  ^ns  that 
while  the  will  is  read  one  of  the  boys  has  to  stand  on  his  head. 

BOUNTY  (through  O.  Fr.  honUt,  from  Lat.  bonitas,  goodnes), 
a  gift  or  gratuity;  more  usually,  a  premium  paid  by  a  govern- 
ment to  encourage  some  branch  of  production  or  industry,  as  in 
England  in  the  case  of  the  bounty  on  com,  first  granted  in  i6£3 
and  abolished  in  X814,  the  herring-fishery  bounties,  tlie  bounties 
on  sail-cloth,  linen  and  other  goods.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
giving  of  bounties  is  generally  impolitic,  thou^  they  may  some- 
times be  justified  as  a  measure  of  state.  The  most  striking 
modem  example  of  a  bounty  was  that  on  sugar  {q.v.) .  Somewhat 
akin  to  bounties  are  the  subsidies  granted  to  shipping  (f.t.) 
by  many  coimtries.  Bounties  or,  as  they  may  equally  well  be 
termed,  grants  are  often  given,  more  especially  in  new  countries, 
for  the  destruction  of  beasts  of  prey;  in  the  United  States  and 
some  other  countries,  bounties  have  been  given  for  tree-planting; 
France  has  given  bounties  to  encourage  the  Newfoxuidland 
fisheries. 

Bounty  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  money  paid  to  induoe 
men  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy,  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  sum  given  on  entering  the  militia  reserve.  During  the 
American  Civil  War,  many  recruits  joined  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  bounty  offered,  and  afterwards  deserted;  they  were  cafled 
**  bounty- jumpers."  The  term  bounty  was  also  applied  in  the 
English  navy  to  signify  money  payable  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  a  ship  in  respect  of  services  on  particular  occasions. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  {q.v.)  is  a  fund  applied  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  poor  livings  in  the  established  church. 

King's  Bounty  is  a  grant  made  by  the  sovereign  of  his  royal 
bounty  to  those  of  his  subjects  whose  wives  are  ddivered  of 
three  or  more  children  at  a  birth. 

BOURBAKI,  CHARLES  DENIS  SAUTBR  (18X6-X897),  French 

general,  was  bora  at  Pau  on  the  22nd  of  April  x8x6,  the  son  of  a 

Greek  colonel  who  died  in  the  War  of  Independence  in  1827. 

He  entered  St  Cyr,  and  in  1836  joined  the  Zouaves,  becoming 

\  lieutenant  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  1838,  and  aidfrde-caiap  to 
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King  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  in  the  African  expedition  that  he 
£nt  amc  to  the  front  In  1S42  he  was  captain  in  the  2Souaves; 
1847,  coionel  of  the  Turcos;  in  1850,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  ist 
Zoiuvesi  1851,  colonel;  1854,  brigadier-general.  In  the 
Crimean  War  he  commanded  a  portion  of  the  Algerian  troops; 
tai  it  the  Alma,  Inkerman  and  Sevastopol  Bourbaki's  name 
became  famous.  In  1857  he  was  made  general  of  division, 
coaunamiiiig  in  1859  at  Lyons.  His  success  in  the  war  with  Italy 
vas  only  second  to  that  of  MacMahon,  and  in  i86a  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Greek  throne,  but  declined 
the  proffered  honour.  In  1870  the  emperor  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  played  an  important 
put  in  the  fighting  round  Met2. 

A  curioos  incident  of  the  siege  of  Metz  is  connected  with 
B<mrbaki's  name.  A  man  who  called  himself. Regnier,*  about 
tJhe  2ist  of  September,  appeared  at  Hastings,  to  seek  an  interview 
«ith  the  refugee  empress  Eug6nie,  and  failing  to  obtain  this  he 
maiufed  to  get  from  the  young  prince  imperial  a  signed  photo-- 
irajA  with  a  message  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  This  he  used, 
bjr  means  of  a  safe-conduct  from  Bismarck,  as  credentials  to 
ilsnhal  Bazaine,  to  whom  he  presented  himself  at  Metz,  telling 
faim  on  the  empress's  alleged  authority  that  peace  was  about  to 
be  signed  and  that  either  Marshal  Canrobert  or  General  Bourbaki 
V2S  to  go  to  Hastings  for  the  purpose.  Bourbaki  at  once  went 
U)  EogUod,  with  Prussian  connivance,  as  though  he  had  a 
recognized  mission,  only  to  discover  from  the  empress  at  Hastings 
that  a  tiick  had  been  played  on  him;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
fianage  he  returned  to  France.  -  He  offered  his  services  to 
Gambetta  and  recdved  the  command  of  the  Northern  Army, 
box  was  recalled  on  the  xgth  of  November  and  transferred  to  the 
Amy  of  the  Loire.  In  command  of  the  hastily-trained  and 
fll-eqai;q)ed  Army  of  the  East,  Bourbaki  made  the  attempt  to 
isise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  which,  after  the  victory  of  ViUersezel, 
esdcd  in  the  repulse  of  the  French  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  the 
Loaine.  Other  German  forces  under  Manteuffel  now  closed  upon 
Bouifaaki,  and  be  was  eventually  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier 
with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  (see  Franco-Gesican  Was).  His 
troo{s  were  in  the  most  desperate  condition,  owing  to  lack  of 
food-,  and  out  of  150,000  men  imder  him  whoi  he  started,  only 
S4.000  escaped  from  the  Germans  into  Swiss  territory.  Bourbaki 
himself,  rather  than  submit  to  the  himiiliation  of  a  probable 
scrreoder,  on  the  26th  of  January  1871  ddq^ted  his  functions 
to  General  Clinchant,  and  in  the  night  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own 
head,  bat  the  bullet,  owing  to  a  deviation  of  the  weapon,  was 
fattened  against  his  skull  and  his  life  was  saved.  Gcsieral 
Clinchant  carried  Bourbaki  into  Switzerland,  and  he  recovered 
Sfi£dcntly  to  return  to  France.  In  July  1871  he  again  took  the 
amuband  at  Lyons,  and  subsequently  became  military  governor, 
la  1S81,  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  fist  In  1885  he  was  an  unsucceasftd  candidate  for  the 
soiate.  He  died  on  the  37th  of  September  1897.  A  patriotic 
Frenchman  and  a  brilliant  soldier  and  leader,  Bourbaki,  like 
some  other  French  generals  of  the  Second  £nq>ire  whose  training 
lad  been  obtained  in  Africa,  was  found  wanting  in  the  higher 
dements  of  command  when  the  European  conditions  of  1870 
*cxe  concerned. 

BOURBOll.  The  noUe  family  of  Bourbon,  from  which  so 
Buy  European  kings  have  sprung,  took  its  name  from  Bourbon 
rAichambault,  chief  town  of  a  lordbship  which  in  the  loth  century 
»is  one  of  the  largest  baronies  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
liBiits  of  the  lordship,  which  was  called  Uie  Bourbonnais,  were 
appmximatcly  those  of  the  modem  department  of  Aliier,  being 
^  the  N.  the  Nivemais  and  Beny,  on  the  E.  Burgundy  and 
Lyoonats,  on  the  S.  Auvergne  and  Marche  and  on  the  W.  Berry. 

*  The  whole  Regiuer  affair  remained  a  mystery;  the  man  himself 
pvho  on  IcBowing  Bourbaki  to  Enffland  made  the  impresMon  on 
L>ord  Graoville  (aee  the  LiU  of  Lord  GramrUU,  by  Lord  Fitzmaurice, 
u.  61)  of  being  a  "  swindler  "  but  honestly  wishing  to  serve  the 
ggprew  was  afterwards  mixed  up  in  the  Humbert  frauds  of 
I'goa-igm;  he  pubiisbed  his  own  version  of  the  affair  in  1870  in 
a  pamphlet,  (M  tst  9otn  nomf  It  has  been  suspected  that  on  the 
pan  cither  of  Bazaine  or  of  the  German  authorities  some  undisclosed 
ittngae  was  OB  f  ooc 


The  first  of  the  long  line  of  Bourbons  known  in  history  was 
Adh^mar  or  Aimar,  who  was  invested  with  the  barony  towards 
the  dose  of  the  9th  century.  Matilda,  heiress  of  the  first  house 
of  Bourbon,  brou^t  this  lordship  to  the  family  of  Dampierre 
by  her  marriage,  in  X196,  with  Guy  of  Dampierre,  marshal  of 
Champagne  (d.  i3is)*  In  1273  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Agnes 
of  Bourbon-Dampierre,  and  her  husband  John  of  Burgundy, 
married  Robert,  cotmt  of  Qermont,  sixth  son  of  Louis  DC  (St 
Louis)  of  France.  The  elder  branches  of  the  family  had  become 
extinct,  and  their  son  Louis  became  duke  of  Bourbon  in  1327. 
In  1488  the  line  of  his  descendants  ended  with  Jean  II.,  who 
died  in  that  year.  The  whole  estates  passed  to  Jean's  brother 
Pierre,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  who  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  Pierre  died  in  1 503,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Suzanne, 
who,  in  1505,  married  Charles  de  Montpensier,  heir  of  the 
Montpensier  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Charles,  afterwards 
constable  of  France,  who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Bourbon  on 
his  marriage,  was  bom  in  1489,  and  at  an  early  age  ^-as  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the -finest  soldiers  and  gentlemen  in  France. 
With  the  constable  end^  the  direct  line  from  Pierre  I.,  duke  of 
Bourbon  (d.  1356).  But  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Pierre's 
brother,  Jacques,  count  of  La  Marche,  Louis,  count  of  Vend6me 
and  Chartres  (d.  1446),  became  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house 
of  Bourbon  and  of  the  noble  families  of  Cond£,  Conti  and  Mont- 
pensier. The  fourth  in  direct  dpscent  from  Louis  of  Vend6me 
was  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  who  in  1548  married  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
heiress  of  Navarre,  and  became  king  of  Navarre  in  1554.  Their 
son  became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  Henry  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Louis  XIII.,  who  left  two  sons,  Louis  XIVi,  and 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  head  of  the  Orleans  branch.  Louis  XIV.'s 
son,  the  dauphin,  died  before  his  father,  and  left  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  died  without  issue.  Of  the  others  the  elder,  Louis 
of  Burgundy,  died  in  1712,  and  his  only  surviving  son  became 
Louis  XV.  The  younger,  Philip,  dtike  of  Anjou,  became  king 
of  Spain,  and  fotmded  the  3panish  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Louis  XV.  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI., 
who  perished  on  the  scaffold.  At  the  restoration  the  throne  of 
France  was  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.,  brother  of  Louis  XVI., 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X.  The  second 
son  of  Charles  X.,  the  due  de  Berry,  left  a  son,  Henri  Charles 
Ferdinand  Marie  Dieudonn6  d'Artois,  due  de  Bordeaux,  and 
comte  de  Chambord  {q.v.).  From  Louis  XIV.'s  brother,  Philip, 
descended  another  claimant  of  the  throne.  Philip's  son  was 
the  regent  Orleans,  whose  great-grandson,  "  Philippe  £galit6," 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1793.  £galit£'s  son,  Louis  Philippe, 
was  king  of  the  French  from  1830  to  1848;  his  grandson,  Louis. 
Philippe,  comte  de  Paris  (1838-1894),  inherited  on  the  death 
of  the  comte  de  Chambord  the  rights  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  was  called  by  the  royalists  Philip  VII.  He  had 
a  son,  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  due  d'Orleans,  called  by  his 
adherenU  Philip  VIU. 

Spanish  Branch. — ^Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  became  king  of  Spain  as  Philip  V.,  in  1700.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1746  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  died  in  1759 
.without  family,  and  was  followed  by  his  brother  Charles  III. 
Charles  III.'s  ddest  son  became  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in  1788, 
while  his  second  son,  Ferdinand,  was  made  king  of  Naples  in 
1759.  Charles  IV.  was  deposed  by  Napoleon,  but  in  1814  his 
son,  Ferdinand  VII.,  again  obtained  his  throne.  Ferdinand 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  in  1870  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  son,  Alphonso  XII.  (d.  1885).  Alphonso's 
posthumous  son  became  king  of  Spain  as  Alphonso  XIII. 
Ferdinand's  brother,  Don  Carlos  (d.  1855),  daimed  the  throne 
in  1833  on  the  ground  of  the  Salic  law,  and  a  fierce  war  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  north  of  Spain.  His  son  Don  Carlos, 
count  de  Montemolin  (i8i8-x86x),  revived  the  claim,  but  was 
defeated  and  compelled  to  sign  a.  renunciation.  The  nephew  of 
the  latter,  Don  Carlos  Maria  Juan  Isidor,  duke  of  Madrid,  for 
some  years  carried  on  war  in  Spain  with  tJhe  object  of  attaining 
the  rights  contended  for  by  the  Carlist  party. 

NeapdUan  Branch. — The  first  Bourbon  who  wore  the  crown 
of  Naples  was  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  who  on  his  succession  to 
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the  Spanish  throne  in  1759,  resigned  his  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  his  son  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand  was  deposed  by  Napoleon, 
but  afterwards  regained  his  throne,  and  took  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1825  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Francis,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1830  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  U.  Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1859,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  successor  Francis  II.  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  gradually-uniting  Italy. 

Duchies  of  Lucca  and  Parma. — In  1748  the  duchy  of  Parma 
was  conferred  on  Philip,  yoiugest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  in  1765.  Parma  was 
ceded  to  France  in  x8oi,  Ferdinand's  son  Louis  being  made  king 
of  Etruria,  but  the  French  only  took  possession  of  the  duchy 
after  Ferdinand's  death  in  1802.  Louis's  son  Charles  Louis 
was  forced  to  surrender  Etruria  to  France  in  1807,  and  he  was 
given  the  duchy  of  Lucca  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
In  1847,  on  the  death  of  Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  received  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  Charles  Louis  succeeded 
to  the  duchies  as  Charles  II.,  at  the  same  time  surrendering 
Lucca  to  Tuscany.  In  1849  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Charles  III.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and 
was  assassinated  in  1854,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 
In  i860  the  duchies  were  annexed  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bastard  Branches. — There  are  numerous  bastard  branches 
of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  the  most  famous  being  the  Vend6me 
branch,  descended  from  Caesar,  natural  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
the  Maine  and  Toulouse  branches,  descended  from  the  two 
natural  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 

See  Coiflfier  dc  Moret,  Histoire  du  Bourbonnais  et  des  Bourbons 
(2  vols.,  1824) ;  Berand,  Histoire  des  sires  et  dues  de  Bourbon  (1835) ; 
D^sormeaux,  Histoire  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon  (5  vols.,  1782-1788) ; 
Achaintrc,  Histoire  ghtcalogique  et  chronologique  de  la  maison  royale 
de  Bourbon  (2  vols.,  1825-1826);  and  Dussteux,  Ginialogie  de  la 
maison  de  Bourbon  (1872). 

BOURBON,  CHARLES,  Duxs  of  (i49<>>x527),  constable  of 
France,  second  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of  Montpensier  and  dauphin 
of  Auvergne,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  February  1490,  his  mother 
being  a  Gonzaga.  In  1505  he  married  Siuanne,  heiress  of  Peter 
IL,  duke  of  Bourboii,  by  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Ring  Louis 
XI.,  and  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  addition 
of  this  duchy  to  the  numerous  duchies,  countships  and  other 
fiefs  which  he  had  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Louis  in  1501,  made  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the  wealthiest 
noble  in  Europe.  He  gained  his  first  military  experience  in 
the  Italian  campaigns  of  Louis  XII.,  taking  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Genoese  revolt  (1507)  and  contributing  to  the  victory 
over  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello  (May  14,  1509).  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  Bourbon  received  the  office  of  constable 
of  France,  and  for  his  brilliant  services  at  the  battle  of  Marignano 
(September  1515)  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Milanese,  which 
he  succeeded  in  defending  against  an  attack  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  But  dissensions  arose  between  Francis  and  the 
constable.  Grave,  haughty  and  taciturn,  Bourbon  was  but  ill 
suited  to  the  levities  ol  the  court,  and  his  vast  wealth  and 
influence  kindled  in  the  king  a  feeh'ng  of  resentment,  if  not 
of  fear.  The  duke  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  the 
Milanese;  his  official  salary  and  the  sums  he  had  borrowed 
for  war  expenses  remained  unpaid;  and  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.  -the  command 
of  the  vanguard,  one  of  the  most  cherished  prerogatives  of  the 
constables,  was  taken  from  him.  The  death  of  his  wife  without 
surviving  issue,  on  the  sSth  of  April  1521,  afforded  the  mother 
of  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy,  a  means  to  gratify  her  greed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  revenge  herself  on  Bourbon,  who  had  slighted 
her  love.  A  suit  was  instituted  at  her  instance  against  the  duke 
in  the  parlement  of  Paris,  in  which  Louise,  as  grand-daughter 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon  (d.  1456),  claimed  the  female  and 
some  of  the  male  fiefs  of  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  while  the  king 
claimed  those  fiefs  which  were  originally  appanages,.as  escheating 
to  the  crown,  and  other  claims  were  put  forward.  Before  the 
parlement  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  dedsidn,  Francis  handed  over 


to  his  mother  a  part  of  the  Bourbon  estates,  and  ordemi  the 

remainder  to  be  sequestrated. 

Smarting  under  these  Injuries,  Bourbon,  who  for  some  tiice 

had  been  coquetting  with  the  enemies  of  France,  renewed  his 

negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIU.  of  England 

It  was  agreed  that  the  constable  should  raise  in  his  own  dominioDs 

an  armed  force  to  assist  the  emperor  in  an  invaaon  of  France,  and 

should  receive  in  return  the  hand  of  Eleonora,  queen  dovager 

of  Portugal,  or  of  another  of  the  emperor's  sisters,  and  ^ 

independent  kingdom  comprising  his  own  lands  together  vitJi 

Dauphin6  and  Provence.   He  was  required,  too,  to  swear  fidelity 

to  Henry  VIII.  as  king  of  France.    But  Bouzi>on*s  plans  «ere 

hampered  by  the  presence  of  the  French  troops  assembling  ior 

the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  unable  to  e0ect 

a  junction  with  the  emperor's  German  troops  &om  the  east 

News  of  the  conspiracy  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Frands,  who 

was  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  Italian  ei^iedition.  In 

an  interview  with  Bourbon  at  Moulins  the  king  endea\'ourEd 

to  persuade  him  to  accompany  the  French  army  Into  Italy,  but 

without  success.  -  Bourbon  remained  at  Moulins  for  a  few  ihys, 

and  after  many  vicissitudes  escaped  into  Italy.    The  joint 

invasion  of  France  by  the  emperor  and  his  ally  of  ^^gland  had 

failed  signally,  mainly  through  lack  of  money  and  defects  oi 

combination.    In  the  spring  of  1524,  however,  Bourbon  at, the 

head  of  the  imperialists  in  Lombardy  forced  the  French  across 

the  Sesia  (where  the  chevalier  Bayard  was  mortally  wounded) 

and  drove  them  out  of  Italy.    In  August  1524  he  invested 

Marseilles,  but. being  unable  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 

supplies  by  Andrea  Doria,  the  Genoese  admiral  in  the  service  cf 

Frands,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  tbt 

Milanese.    He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  where 

Francis  was  defeateid  and  taken  prisoner.     But  Bourtxn's 

troops  were  clamouriAg  for  pay,  and  the  duke  was  driven  to 

extreme  measures  to  satisfy  their  demands.     Cheated  of  his 

kingdom  and  his  bride  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (x  526) ,  Bombcc 

had  been  offered  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  way  of  compensation. 

He  now  levied  contributions  from  the  townsmen,  and  demanded 

20,ooo  ducats  for  the  liberation  of  the  chancellor  Giroboo 

Morone  (d.  1529),  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  an  attempt  to 

realize  his  dream  of  an  Italy  purged  of  the  foreigner.    But  the 

sums  thus  raised  were  wholly  inadequate.    In  February  15:; 

Bourbon's  army  was  joined  by  a  body  of  German  mercenaries, 

mostly  Protestants,  and  the  combined  forces  advanced  tovArds 

the  papal  states.    Refusing  to  recognizb  the  tnice  which  the 

viceroy  of  Naples  had  conduded  yvith  Pope  Cement  MI. 

Bourbon  hastened  to  put  into  execution  the  emperor's  i^an  cf 

attaching  Clement  to  his  side  by  a  display  of  force.    But  the 

troops,  starving  and  without  pay,  were  in  open  mutiny,  ojod 

Spaniards  and  Lutherans  alike  were  eager  for  plunder.   ()d  the 

5th  of  May  1527  the  imperial  army  appeared  before  the  ^nl!« 

of  Rome.    On  the  following  morning  Bourbon  attacked  ib« 

Leonine  City,  and  while  mounting  a  scaling  ladder  fell  momlly 

woimded  by  a  shot,  which  Benvenuto  Cellim*  in  his  Life  daims  1 

have  fired.    After  Bourbon's  death  his  troops  took  and  sadc^ 

Rome. 

See  E.  ArmRtrong,  Charles  V.  (London,  1902) ;  Camhridse  McS. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.,  bibliography  to  chaps,  i.  ii.  and  itL 

BOURBON-LANCY,  a  watering-place  of  east-central  France 
in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  a  hill  about  2  m.  fn^n 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  and  on  the  Borne,  52  m.  S.S.E.  c' 
Nevers  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  1896;  commune^  4166.  Tt< 
town  possesses  thermal  springs,  resorted  to  in  the  Roman  perkA 
and  ancient  baths  and  other  remains  have  been  found.  The 
waters,  which  are  saline  and  femiginous,  are  used  for  drinkic; 
and  bathing,  in  cases  of  rheiunatism,  &c.  Their  teropentct 
varies  from  Z17*'  to  132°  F.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Madame  d< 
S6vign£,  James  ll.  of  England,  and  other  celebrated  pei^oc? 
visited  the  springs  in  the  17th  and  z8th  centuries.  The  tovt 
has  a  well-equipped  bathirg  establishment,  a  large  bospiul.  aci 
a  church  of  the  xxth  and  12th  centuries  (used  as  an  arch^eiv 
logical  museum),  and  there  are  ruins  of  an  old  stronghold  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  •  A  belfry  pierced  by  a  gateway  of 
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the  i5tl)  centucy  and  houses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  also 
remain.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  the  manufacture  of 
(irm  implements. 

In  (he  middie  ages  Bourbon-Lancy  was  an  important  strong- 
held  inda  fief  of  the  Bourbon  family,  from  the  name  of  a  member 
o(  which  the  suffix  to  its  name  is  derived. 

BOURBON  L'ARCHAMBAULT,  a  town  of  central  France  in 
tfe  department  of  Allier,  on  the  Burgc,  16  m.  W.  of  Moulins  by 
ml  Pop.  (1906)  2306.  The  town  has  thermal  springs  known 
m  Roman  times,  which  are  used  in  cases  of  scrofula  and 
rhrjRuiism.  Tlic  bathing-establishment  is  owned  by  the  state. 
\  church  dating  from  the  12th  century,  and  ruins  of  a  castle 
•:/  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  (13th  and  isth  centuries),  including  a 
c\!:rdrical  keep,  are  of  interest.  There  are  a  military  and  a 
ci.  I  hospital  in  the  town.  Stone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
Buvrbon  {Aqnat  Bononis  or  Bormonis)  was  anciently  the  capiul 
fi  \ht  Bourbonnais  and  gave  its  name  to  the  great  Bourbon 
f-fT.ly.  The  affix  Archambault  is  the  name  of  one  of  its  eariy 
loris 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  in  the 
deportment  of  Haute-Marne.  3sJ  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Langres. 
Pep  ftgo6)  3738.  It  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  hot 
saline  spring  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
Afsse  Bononis.  The  heat  of  these  springs  varies  from  no*  to 
i:^'  F.  The  waters  are  used  in  cases  of  lymphatic  affections, 
&:rofula.  rheumatism,  wounds,  &c.  The  principal  buildings  are 
i  church  of  the  12th  century,  the  state  bathing-establishment 
sM  the  mOitary  hospital;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  castle. 
Tr.btrsawtng  and  plaster  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  the 
\'*'ri.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  buildings  of  the  celebrated 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Morimond. 

BOURCHIER.  ARTHUR  (1864-  ),  English  actor,  was  born 
in  Berbhire  in  1864,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  At  the  university  he  became  prominent  as  an  amateur 
:fof  in  connexion  with  the  O.U.A.D.C.,  which  he  founded,  and 
in  iSSo  he  joined  Mrs  Langtry  as  a  professional.  He  also  acted 
T«  th  Charies  Wyndham  at  the  Criterion,  and  was  for  a  while  in 
Daly's  company  in  America.  In  1894  he  married  the  actress 
Vi-jJei  Vanbru^.  elder  sister  of  the  no  less  well-known  actress 
!ri »  Vanbrugh,  and  he  and  his  wife  subsequently  took  the  lead- 
"^  parts  under  hb  management  of  the  Garrick  theatre.  Both 
13  'ragedian  and  comedian  Mr  Bourchier  took  high  rank  on  the 
London  stage,  and  his  career  as  actor-manager  was  remarkable 
'Vr  the  production  of  a  number  of  successful  modem  plays,  by 
Mr  Satro  and  others. 

BOURCHIER,  THOMAS  {c,  1404-1486),  English  archbishop, 
I  rd  chan^llor  and  cardinal,  was  a  younger  son  of  William 
B' srchier,  count  of  Eu  (d.  1420),  and  through  his  mother,  Anne, 
:^  dani^ter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a 
descendant  of  Edward  III.  One  of  his  brothers  was  Henry, 
t^A  of  Essex  (d.  1483),  and  his  grand-nephew  was  John,  Lord 
Barters,  the  translator  of  Froissart.  Educated  at  Oxford  and 
tS^a  entering  the  church,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion,  and 
if'.r  holding  some  minor  appointments  he  became  bishop  of 
Worcester  io  1434.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
.ni-versity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1443  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
r!>;  then  in  April  1454  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
^^bIning  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  following  March. 
Bojrchier's  short  term  of  office  as  chancellor  coincided  with  the 
<^r'ring  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  at  first  he  was  not  a  strong 
;-:nuan,  although  he  lost  his  position  as  chancellor  when 
Rxhard,  duke  of  York,  was  deprived  of  power  in  October  1456. 
.Vtervards,  in  1458,  he  helped  to  reconcile  the  contending 
r  r.irs.  but  when  the  war  was  renewed  in  1459  be  appears  as  a 
decided  Yorkist;  he  crowned  Edward  IV.  in  June  1461,  and  four 
}  ej  rs  later  be  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  queen,  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  In  1457  Bourchier  took  the  chief  part  in  the  trial 
of  Reginald  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chichester,  for  heresy;  in  1467  he 
«<is  created  a  cardinal;  and  in  1475  he  was  one  of  the  four 
arbitrators  appointed  to  arrange  the  deUils  of  the  treaty  of 
("^'qiugny  between  En^and  and  France.  After  the  death  of 
Edwvd  IV.  in  1483  Bourchier  persuaded  the  queen  to  allow 


her  younger  son,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  share  his  brother's 

residence  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  although  he  had  sworn 

to  be  faithful  to  Edward  V.  before  his  father's  death,  he  crowned 

Richard  III.  in  July   1483.     He  was,  however,  in  no  way 

implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  young  princes,  and  he  was 

probably  a  participant  in  the  conspiracies  against   Richard. 

The  third  English  king  crowned  by  Bourchier  was  Henry  VII., 

whom  he  also  married  to  Elizabeth  of  York  in  January  14S6. 

The  archbishop  died  on  the  30th  of  March  i486  at  his  residence, 

Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

See  W.  F.  Hook.  Lives  «/  Ikt  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (1860- 
1884J. 

BOURDALOUB,  LOUIS  (1632-1704).  French  Jesuit  and 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Bourges  on  the  20th  of  August  1632.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was 
appointed  successively  professor  of  rhetoric,  philosophy  and 
moral  theology,  in  various  colleges  of  the  Order.  His  success  as 
a  preacher  in  the  provinces  determined  his  superiors  to  call  him 
to  Paris  in  1669  to  occupy  for  a  year  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of 
St  Louis.  Owing  to  his  eloquence  he  was  speedily  ranked  in 
popular  estimation  with  Corneille,  Racine,  and  the  other  leading 
figures  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign.  He 
preached  at  the  court  of  Versailles  during  the  Advent  of  1670 
and  the  Lent  of  1672,  and  was  subsequently  called  again  to 
deliver  the  Lenten  course  of  sermons  in  1674,  1675,  1680  and 
1682,  and  the  Advent  sermons  of  1684,  1689  and  1693.  This 
was  all  the  more  noteworthy  as  it  was  the  custom  never  to  call 
the  same  preacher  more  than  three  times  to  court.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  was  sent  to  Langucdoc  to 
confirm  the  new  converts  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  had 
extraordinary  success  in  this  delicate  mission.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  unanimous  in  praising  his  fiery  eloquence  in 
the  Lent  sermons  which  he  preached  at  Montpellicr  in  1686. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  confined  his  ministry  to  chari- 
table institutions,  hospitals  and  prisons,  where  his  sympathetic 
discourses  and  conciliatory  manners  were  always  effective.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1 704.  His  peculiar  strength  lay 
in  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  audiences  of  every  kind,  and 
throu^out  his  public  career  he  was  highly  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  society.  His  influence  was  due  as  much  to  his  saintly 
character  and  to  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  as  to  the  force  of 
his  reasoning.  Voltaire  said  that  his  sermons  surpassed  those  of 
Bossuet  (whose  retirement  in  1669,  however,  practically  coincided 
with  Bourdaloue's  early  pulpit  utterances);  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  their  simplicity  and  coherence,  and  the  direct  appeal 
which  they  made  to  hearers  of  all  classes,  gave  them  a  superiority 
over  the  more  profound  sermons  of  Bossuet.  Bourdaloue  may 
be  with  justice  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  French  orators, 
and  many  of  his  sermons  have  been  adopted  as  text-books  in 

schools. 

BiBLiocRAFHV. — ^The  only  authoritative  source  for  the  Sermons 
is  the  edition  of  P4rc  Bretonneau  (14  vols..  Paris,  1707-1721,  followed 
by  the  Penshs,  2  vols.,  1734).  There  has  been  much  controversy 
both  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  sermons  in  this  edition 
and  as  to  the  text  in  cencral.  It  is.  however,  generally  agreed  that 
the  chanzcs  confessedly  made  by  Bretonneau  were  merely  formal. 
Other  editions  not  based  on  Bretonneau  are  inferior;  some,  indeed. 
are  altogether  spurious  (e.f.  that  of  Abb£  Sicard,  1810).  Among 
critical  works  are:  Anatole  Feugire,  Bourdaloue,  sa  ^fdication 
et  son  Umps  (Paris,  1874);  Adricn  L6rat.  Bourdaloue,  theologten  et 
orateur  (Paris,  1874):  P.  M.  Lauras,  Bourdaloue,  sa  vie  et  ses  eruvres 
(2  vols..  Paris,  1881);  Abbe  Blampignon.  Etude  sur  Bourdaloue 
(Paris.  1886);  Henri  Ch*rot,  Bourdaloue  inconnu  (Paris.  1898),  and 
Bourdaloue,  sa  correspondance  et  ses  correspondans  (Paris,  1808- 
1904):  L.  Pauthe.  Bourdaloue  (les  mattres  de  la  ckaire  au  XVll* 
sucle)  (Paris,  1900) ;  E.  Grisellc,  Bourdaloue,  histoire  critique  de  sa 
predieation  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1901),  Sermons  irUdits;  bihlwgraphie, 
fire.  (Paris.  1901),  Deux  sermons  inidits  sur  le  royaume  de  Dieu  (Lille 
and  Paris,  1904) ;  Ferdinand  Castcts.  Bourdaloue,  la  vie  et  la  pridi- 
cation  d'un  religieux  au  XVII*  siicle,  and  La  Revue  Bourdaloue 
(Paris,  1902-1904);  C.  H.  Brooke.  Great  French  Preachers  (ser- 
mon«  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet,  London,  1004);  F.  Brunctiire, 
"  L'£loquence  de  Bourdaloue,"  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (August 
1904),  a  general  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  sermons  and 
their  general  characteristics. 

BOURDON,  FRANCOIS  LOUIS  (d.  1797),  known  as  Bourdon 
DE  l'Oise,  French  revolutionist,  was  procurew  at  the  parlement 
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of  Paris.  He  ardently  embraced  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  xoth  of  August 
1792.  Representing  the  department  of  the  Oise  in  the  Conven- 
tion, he  voted  for  the  immediate  death  of  the  king.  He  accused 
the  Girondists  of  relations  with  the  court,  then  turned  against 
Robespierre,  who  had  him  expelled  from  the  Jacobin  club  for 
his  conduct  as  commissioner  of  the  Convention  with  the  army  of 
La  Rochelle.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  he  was  one  of  the  deputies 
delegated  to*  aid  Barras  to  repress  the  insurrection  made  by  the 
commune  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Robespierre.  Bourbon  then  be- 
came a  violent  reactionary,  attacking  the  former  members  of  the 
Mountain  and  supporting  rigorous  measures  against  the  rioters 
of  the  xath  Germinal  and  the  ist  Prairial  of  the  year  III.  In 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  Bourdon  belonged  to  the  party  of 
"  Clichyens,"  composed  of  disguised  royalistsi  against  whom 
the  directors  made  the  coup  d'iUU  of  the  x8th  Fructidor. 
Bourdon  was  arrested  and  deported  to  French  Guiana,  where  he 
died  soon  after  his  arrivaL 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Ain,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province 
of  Bresse,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lyons,  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  13,916;  commune,  20,045.  Bourg  is  situated 
at  the  western  bue  of  the  Jura,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reys- 
souze,  a  tributary  of  the  Sa6ne.  The  chief  of  the  dider  buildings 
is  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  (x6th  century),  of  which  the  facade 
belongs  to  the  Reiuiissance;  other  parts  of  the  church  are  Gothic. 
In  the  interior  there  are  stalls  of  the  x6th  century.  The  other 
pubUc  buildings,  including  a  handsome  prefecture,  axe  modem. 
The  hdtel  de  ville  contains  a  library  and  the  Lorin  museum 
with  a  collection  of  pictures,  while  another  museum  has  a  collec-. 
tion  of  the  old  costumes  and  ornaments  characteristic  o!  Bresie. 
Amcmg  the  statues  in  the  town  there  is  one  of  Edgar  Quinet 
(x8o3-x87s),  a  native  of  Bourg.  Bouxg  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect 
and  of  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  Instance,  a 
tribunal  and  a  chamber  of  onnmeroe,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  Its  educational  establidiments  include  lycto  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  training  colleges.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  iron  goods,  mineral  waters,  tallow,  soap  and  earthenware, 
and  there  are  flour  mills  and  bxeweries;  and  there  is  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  cattle  and  poultry.  The  church  of  Srou,  a 
suburb  of  Bouxg,  is  of  great  artistic  interest.  Marguerite  of 
Bourbon,  wife  of  Philibert  II.  of  Savoy,  had  intended  to  found  a 
monastery  on  the  spot,'  but  died  before  her  intention  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  church  was  actually  built  early  in  the  x6th 
oentuxy  by  her  daughter-in-law  Marguerite  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philibert  le  Beau  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
exterior,  especially  the  facade,  is  richly  ornamented,  but  the 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  works  of  art  in  the  interior,  which  date 
from  X53a.  The  most  important  are  the  three  mausoleums  with 
the  marble  effigies  of  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  Philibert  le  Beau, 
and  Marguerite  of  Austria.  All  three  axe  remarkable  for  perfec- 
tion of  sculpture  and  richness  of  ornamentation.  The  rood,  loft, 
the  oak  st^,  and  the  reredos  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  are 
masterfneces  in  a  similar  style. 

Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Bourg,  but  little  is 
known  of  its  early  history.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  town 
in  1250,  it  was  at  the  begiiming  of  the  xsth  century  chosen  by 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  province  of  Bresse. 
Ii^  1535  it  pused  to  France,  but  was  restored  to  Duke  Philibert 
Emmanuel,  who  later  built  a  strong  citadel,  which  afterwards 
withstood  a  six  months'  siege  by  the  soldiers  of  Henry  IV. 
The  town  was  finally  ceded  to  France  in  1601.  In  18x4  the  in- 
habitants, in  spite  of  the  defencdess  condition  of  their  town, 
offered  resistance  to  the  Austxians,  who  put  the  place  to 
pillage. 

BOUROB0I8,  UtoN  VICTOR  AUOUSTB  (xSsx-  ),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Paxis  on  the  2xst  of  May  185  x,  and  was 
educated  for  the  law.  After  holding  a  subordinate  office  (X876) 
in  the  department  of  public  works,  he  became  successively 
prefect  of  the  Tam  (X882)  and  .the  Haute-Garonne  (X885),  and 
then  returned  to  Paris  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
He  became  prsfect  of  police  in  November  1887,  at  the  critical 


moment  of  President  Gravy's  reugnation.  In  the  foDofwuig 
year  he  entered  the  chamber,  being  elected  deputy  for  the  Marae, 
in  opposition  to  General  Boulanger,  and  joined  the  radical  left. 
He  was  under-secretary  for  home  affairs  in  the  Floquct  ministry 
of  x888,  and  resigned  with  it  in  X889,  being  then  returned  to  the 
chamber  for  Reims.  In  the  Tirard  ministry,  which  succeeded, 
he  whs  minister  of  the  interior,  and  subsequently,  on  the  iStli 
of  March  1890,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  cabiDct 
of  M.  de  Freydnet,  a  post  for  which  he  had  qualified  ^t-r.^rtf 
by  the  atterition  he  had  given  to  educational  matters.  In  this 
capadty  he  was  responsible  in  1890  for  some  important  refoncs 
in  secondary  education.  He  retained  his  office  in  M.  Loubet's 
cabinet  in  1892,  and  was  minister  of  justice  under  M.  Ribot  it 
the  end  of  that  year,  when  the  Panama  scandals  were  making  t]b« 
office  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  He  energetically  fwesoed  the 
Panama  prosecution,  so  much  so  that  he  was  accused  of  havioc 
put  wrongful  pressure  on  the  wife  of  one  of  the  defendants  in 
order  to  procure  evidence.  To  meet  the  charge  he  rBigned  in 
March  1893,  but  again  took  office,  and  only  retired  with  the  rest 
of  the  Freydnet  ministry.  In  November  X895  he  himself  fonned 
a  cabinet  of  a  pronouncedly  radical  type,  the  main  interest  of 
which  was  attached  to  its  fall,  as  the  result  of  a  oonstitutioi;!! 
crisis  arising  from  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  senate  to  y^At 
supply.  The  Bo\urgeois  ministry  appeared  to  consider  tbit 
popular  opinion  would  enable  them  to  override  what  they  daiiced 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  action  on  the  part  of  the  upper  bcHise; 
but  the  public  was  indifferent  and  the  senate  triumphed.  The 
blow  was  undoubtedly  damaging  to  M.  Bourgeob's  career  as  an 
Homme  de  gouvernement.  As  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Biisson  cabinet  of  1898  he  organized  couxSes  for  adults  in  piimaiy 
educatioiL  After  this  short  ministry  he  represented  his  country 
with  dignity  and  effect  at  the  Hague  peace  congress,  aiKl  in  1903 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration. 
He  held  somewhat  aloof  from  the  political  struggles  of  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes  ministries,  travdling  consider- 
ably in  foreign  countries.  In  X902  and  X903  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber.  In  1905  he  r^klaced  the  doc 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier  as  senator  for  the  department  of  Maine, 
and  in  May  X906  became  mixiister  of  foreign  afialxs  in  the 
Sarrien  cabinet.  He  was  responsible  for  the  directioa  of  Freock 
diplomacy  in  the  conference  at  Algedra^ 

BOURGEOIS,  a  French  word,  properiy  meaning  a  freeman  of  a 
bourg  or  borough  in  France;  later  the  term  came  to  ha%-e  the 
wider  significance  of  the  whole  class  lying  between  the  ousriers 
or  workmen  and  the  nobility,  and  is  now  used  generally  oi  the 
trading  xniddle<lass  of  any  country.  In  pxinting,  the  wotd 
(pronoimced  burjoiceO  is  used  of  a  type  coming  in  size  betwcoi 
longprimer  and  brevier;  the  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  froxa 
the  name  of  a  French  printer,  otherwise  imknowiL 

B0UR6ES,  a  dty  of  central  France,  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  144  m.  S.  of  Paris  on  the  Orleans  railway  betwcca 
Vierzon  and  Nevers.  Pop.  (X906)  town,  34,581;  oommttse, 
44,133.  Bourges  is  built  amidst  flat  and  marshy  country  on  sa 
eminence  limited  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Canal  d 
Berry,  the  Ydvre,  the  Auron,  and  other  smaller  streams  vith 
whidi  they  unite  at  this  point.  The  older  part  of  the  town  viik 
its  narrow  streets  and  old  houses  forxns  a  centre,  to  the  south  and 
east  of  which  lie  important  engineering  suburbs.  Flouii^iioi 
nurseries  and  market-gardens  are  situated  in  the  xnarshy  grocsd 
to  the  north  and  north-east.  Bourges  preserves  portions  of  the 
Roman  ramparts  of  the  4th  century,  which  axe  for  the  most  part 
built  into  the  houses  of  the  old  quarter.  They  measure  consider- 
ably less  in  drcumference  than  the  fortifications  <^  the  ijib 
century,  remains  of  which  in  the  shape  of  ruined  walls  and  towers 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  summit  of  the  rise  on  which  the  dty  is 
built  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral  of  St  £tietme,  one  ol  the  most 
important  in  France.  Begun  at  the  end  of  the  xsth  centsry. 
it  was  not  completed  till  the  x6th  century,  to  whidi  period 
belong  the  northernmost  of  the  two  unfinished  towers  flanking 
the  facade  and  two  of  its  five  elaboratdy  sculptured  portab- 
The  interior,  which  has  double  aisles,  the  iimer  aisles  of  remarli- 
able  height,  and  no  transepts,  oontains,  among  many  ochtf 
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wnis  of  ait,  ttA^i6ce&t  sUined  g^ss  of  the  13th  century. 
Beaeath  tlie  dioir  there  is  a  crypt  of  Romanesque  construction, 
where  traces  of  the  Roman  fosses  are  to  be  found;  the  two 
hteiaJ  portab  are  also  survivals  of  a  Romanesque  church.  The 
Jirdio  de  l*Archev6ch6.  a  pleasant  terrace-garden,  adjoins  the 
dioir  of  the  cathedral.  Bourges  has  many  fine  old  houses.  The 
b£<d  Lalkmant  and  the  h6tel  Cujas  (now  occupied  by  the 
nraseura)  are  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  h6tel  de  Jacques 
Gcrar,  named  after  the  treasurer  of  Charles  VII.  and  now  used 
as  the  ]aw<Durt,  is  of  still  greater  interest,  though  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  Jacques  Corur  himself  inhabited  it.  The  man- 
s«a  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  two  towers  of  the  Roman 
(ortiScations  were  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  south- 
vtstem  fia^de  (see  House,  Plate  II.  figs.  7  and  8).  Its  wings 
sarroond  a  courtyard  into  which  three  staircase  turrets  project; 
OK  of  these  leads  to  a  chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  decorated  by 
fine  frescoes. 

Bourges  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a  court  of  appeal,  a 
court  of  assizes  and  a  prefect;  and  is  the' headquarters  of  the 
Vm.  army  corps.  It  has  triburuils  of  first  instance  and  of 
CDounerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  and  a  chamber  of 
cuRBierce,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  educational 
institutions  include  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  lycfe  for  boys, 
and  a  college  for  girls,  training  colleges,  and  a  school  of  industrial 
art  The  industrial  activity  of  Bourges  depends  primarily  on 
its  gunpowder  and  ammunition  factories,  its  cannon>foundry 
and  gun-carriage  works.  These  all  belong  to  the  government, 
aad,  together  with  huge  magazines,  a  school  of  pyrotechnics, 
and  an  artiHery  sdiool,  lie  in  the  east  of  the  town.  The  suburb 
of  ^lazi^res  has  large  iron  and  engineering  works,  and  there  are 
Banafiactories  of  anvils,  edge-tools,  biscuits,  woollen  goods, 
ttl*doth,  boots  and  shoes,  fertilizers,  brick  and  tile  works, 
bfcveiies,  distOIeries,  tanneries,  saw-mills  and  dye-works.  The 
town  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of  Berry,  and  does  a  considerable 
tilde  in  grain,  wine,  vegetables,  hemp  and  fruit. 

Boarges  occupies  the  site  of  the  Gallic  town  of  Avaricumt 
capital  of  the  Bituriges,  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  Gaul.  In  52  B.C.,  during  the  war  with  Verdn- 
Srtonx.  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Roman  conqueror, 
bat  under  Augustus  it  rose  again  into  importance,  and  was  made 
t)K  capital  of  Aquitania  Prima.  About  ajd.  250  it  became  the 
sat  of  a  bishop,  the  first  occupant  of  the  see  being  Ursinus. 
Captured  by  the  \%igoths  about  475,  it  continued  in  their  posses- 
son  tfll  about '507.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of 
Berry.  During  the  English  occupation  of  France  in  the  xsth 
ctDtary  it  beame  the  residence  of  Charles  VII.,  who  thus 
ac^toirrd  the  popular  title  of  "  king  of  Bourges."  In  1465  a 
cQjversity  was  founded  In  the  city  by  Louis  XI.,  which  continued 
fcr  centuries  to  be  one  of  the  roost  famous  in  France,  especially 
is  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  On  many  occasions  Bourges 
was  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  councils — ^the  most  important  being 
the  ooundl  of  X438,  in  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
OalHcan  church  was  established,  and  that  of  1528,  in  which  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  were  condemitcd. 

BOUROET.  PAUL  CHARLES  JOSEPH  (1852-  ).  French 
noveHst  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  and  of  September 
1S52.  His  father,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  a  post  in  the  college  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  Here 
Bc«rgrt  received  his  early  education.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  the  Lyc^  Louis-le-Grand  and  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes. 
Ib  IS7^-I873  ht  produced  a  volume  of  verse,  Au  bord  de  la  mer, 
vhicb  was  followed  by  others,  the  last,  Les  Aveux,  appearing  in 
1882.  Meanwhile  he  was  making  a  name  in  literary  journalbm, 
*nd  in  1883  he  published  Essais  de  psyckologie  cffnicmporaine, 
stadks  of  eminent  writers  first  printed  in  the  Nouvdle  Revue, 
lod  sow  brought  together.  In  1884  Bourget  paid  a  long  visit 
to  England,  and  there  wrote  hb  first  publ£^ed  story  (L'/rripa- 
f^^).  CrucHe  £nigme  followed  in  1885;  and  Aridri  Comelis 
(>S86)  and  Mensonges  (1887)  were  received  with  much  favour. 
It  Disciple  (1889)  showed  the  novelist  in  a  graver  attitude;  while 
B  i8qi  Sensations  d'ltalie^  notes  of  a  tour  in  that  country, 
■cveaied  a  &esb  phase  of  his  powers.    In  the  saine  year  SLppeAnd 


the  novel  Cm$r  die  femme,  and  Ifotipeanx  PastelSt  types  of  the 
characters  of  men,  the  sequel  to  a  similar  gallery  of  female  types 
(Pasieb,  1890).  His  later  novels  include  la  r«rr«^omue  (1892); 
Cosmopolis  (1892),  a  psychological  novel,  with  Rome  as  a  back- 
ground; Uni  Idylle  tragique  (1896);  La  Duckesse  bleue  (1897); 
Le  Panttme  (1901 ) ;  Les  Deux  Scmrs  (1905) ;  and  some  volumes  of 
shorter  storks— Compticatiims  senSimeniales  (1896),  the  powerful 
Dramesdefttmille(iSq&),  Un  Homme  fort  (1900)  ^V^tape  (1902), 
a  study  of  the  inability  of  a  family  raised  too  rapidly  from  the 
peasant  class  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions.  This  poweKuI 
study  of  contemporary  manners  was  followed  by  Un  Divorce 
(1904),  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position  that  divorce  is 
a  violation  of  natural  laws,  any  breadi  of  which  inevitably 
entails  disaster.  £indes  et  portraits^  first  published  in  1888, 
contains  impressions  of  Bourget's  stay  in  England  and  Ireland, 
e^>ecially  reminiscences  of  the  months  which  be  spent  at  Oxford; 
and  Outre-Iier  (1895),  a  book  in  two  volumes,  is  his  critical 
journal  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1893.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy  in  1894,  and  in  1895  was  promoted  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  having  received  the  decoration 
of  the  order  ten  years  before. 

As  a  writer  of  verse  Bourget  was  merely  trying  his  wings,  aiH) 
his  poems,  which  were  collected  in  two  volumes  (i  885-1 887),  are 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  his 
mature  method  and  the  later  products  of  his  art.  It  was  in 
criticism  that  his  genius  first  found  its  true  bent.  The  habit  of 
close  scientific  analysis  which  he  derived  from  his  father,  the 
sense  of  style  produced  by  a  fine  ear  and  moulded  by  a  classical 
education,  the  innate  appreciation  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the 
taste  for  seeing  men  and  cities,  the  keen  interest  in  the  oldest  not 
less  than  the  newest  civilizations,  and  the  large  tolerance  not  to 
be  learned  on  the  boulevard — all  these  combined  to  provide  him 
with  a  most  uncommon  equipment  for  the  critic's  task.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Sensations  d'ltalie  (1891),  and  the  various 
psychological  studies,  are  in  their  different  ways  scarcely  sur- 
passed throughout  the  whole  range  of  literature.  Bourget's  repu- 
tation as  a  novelist  has  long  been  assured.  Deeply  impressed 
by  the  singular  art  of  Henry  Beyle  (Stendhal),  he  struck  out 
on  a  new  course  at  a  moment  when  the  realist  school  reigned 
without  challenge  in  French  fiction.  His  idealism,  moreover, 
had  a  character  of  its  own.  It  was  constructed  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  aimed  at  an  exactness,  different  from,  yet  comparable 
to.  that  of  the  writers  who  were  depicting  with  an  astonishing 
faithfulness  the  environment  and  the  actions  of  a  person  or  a 
society.  With  Bourget  observation  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
secret  springs  of  human  character.  At  first  his  purpose  seemed 
to  be  purely  artistic,  but  when  Le  Disciple  appeared,  in  1889,  the 
preface  to  that  remarkable  story  revealed  in  him  an  unsuspected 
fund  of  moral  enthusiasm.  Since  then  he  has  varied  between  his 
earlier  and  his  later  manner,  but  his  work  in  general  has  been 
noore  seriously  conceived.  From  first  to.  last  he  has  painted  with 
a  most  delicate  brush  the  intricate  emotions  of  women,  whether 
wronged,  erring  or  actually  vicious;  and  he  has  described  not 
less  happily  the  ideas,  the  passions  and  the  failures  of  those 
young  men  of  France  to  whom  he  makes  special  appeal. 

Bourget  has  been  charged  with  pessimism,  and  with  undue 
delineation  of  one  social  class.  The  first  charge  can  hardly  be 
sustained.  The  lights  in  his  books  are  usually  low;  there  is  a 
certain  lack  of  gaiety,  and  the  characters  move  in  a  world  of 
disenchantment.  But  there  is  no  despair  in  his  own  outlook 
upon  human  destiny  as  a  whole.  As  regards  the  other  indictment, 
the  eariy  stories  sometimes  dwell  to  excess  on  the  mere  framework 
of  opulence;  but  the  pathology  of  moral  irresolution,  of  com-, 
plicated  affairs  of  the  heart,  of  the  ironies  of  friendship,  in  which 
the  writer  revels,  can  be  more  appropriately  studied  in  a  cultured 
and  leisured  society  than  amid  the  simpler  surroundings  of 
humbler  men  and  women.  The  style  of  all  Bourget's  writings  is 
singularly  graceful.  His  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  other 
lands  gives  it  a  greater  flexibOity  and  a  finer  allusiveness  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  can  achieve.  The  precision  by  which' 
it  is  not  less  distinguished,  though  resportsible  for  a  certain 
over-refinement,  and  for  some  dull  pages  of  the  novek,  is  an 
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almost  unmii^ed  xneril  in  the  critical  essays.  As  a  critic,  indeed, 
cither  of  art  or  letters,  Bourget  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  If  he  is 
not  in  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists,  if  his  books  display  more 
ease  of  finished  craftsmanship  than  joy  in  spontaneous  creation, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  supreme  writers  of  fiction  have 
rarely  succeeded  as  he  has  in  a  different  field. 

See^lso  C.  Lecigne,  L'£voiution  morale  et  religUuse  de  M.  Paul 
Bourset  (1903):  Sargeret,  Lts  Grands  Converlis  (1906).  His  (Euvres 
complilex  began  to  appear  in  a  uniform  edition  in  1899. 

BOURIGNON.  ANTOINETTE  (1616-1680),  Flemish  mystic, 
was  born  at  Lille  on  the  13  th  of  January  1616.  From  an  early 
age  she  was  under  the  influence  of  religion,  which  took  in  course 
of  time  a  mystical  turn.  Undertaking  the  work  of  a  reformer, 
she  visited  France,  Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  Her  religious 
enthusiasm,  peculiarity  of  views  and  disregard  of  all  sects 
raised  both  zealous  persecutors  and  warm  adherents.  On  her 
death  at  Franeker,  Friesland,  on  the  30th  of  October  1680,  she 
left  a  large  number  of  followers,  who,  however,  dwindled  rapidly 
away;  but  in  the  early  i8th  century  her  influence  revived  in 
Scotland  sufficiently  to  call  forth  several  denunciations  of  her 
doctrines  in  the  various  Presbyterian  general  assemblies  of  1701, 
1709  and  1 7 10.  So  far  as  appears  from  her  writings  and  con- 
temporary records,  she  was  a  visionary  of  the  ordinary  type, 
distinguished  only  by  the  audacity  and  persistency  of  her 
pretensions. 

Her  writings,  containing  an  account  of  her  life  and  of  her  visions 
and  opinions,  were  collected  by  her  disciple,  Pierre  Poiret  (19  vols., 
Amstcrdarn.  1679-1686),  who  also  published  her  life  (2  vols.,  1679). 
For  a  critical  account  see  Hauck,  Kealencyklopddie  (Leipzig,  1897), 
and  £tude  sur  A  ntoineite  Bourignon,  by  M .  E.  S.  (Paris,  1 876).  Three 
of  her  works  at  least  have  been  translated  into  English: — 
Ah  Abridgment  of  Ike  Light  of  the  World  (London.  1786);  A 
Treatise  of  Solid  Virtue  (1699);  The  Restoration  of  the  Gospel  Spirit 

(1707)- 
BOURKE,  a  town  of  Cowpcr  county,  New  South  Wales, 

Australia,  503  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from  Sydney.    Pop.  (1901)  2614. 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary 

winter  navigation,  of  the  Darling  river.    Very  rich  copper  ore 

exists  in  the  district  in  great  abundance.    Bourke  is  the  centre 

of  a  large  sheep-farming  area,  and  the  annual  agricultural  show 

is  one  of  the  best  in  the  colony.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Darling, 

3  m.  distant,  is  the  small  town  of  North  Bourke,  and  at  Pera, 

10  m.  distant,  is  an  important  irrigation  settlement. 

BOURMONT,  LOUIS  AUGUSTS  VICTOR,  Cohtb  de  Ghaisne 

DE  ( 1 773-1846),  marshal  of  France,  entered  the  Gardes  Fran^aises 

of  the  royal  army  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  emigrated  in 

1789,  and  served  with  Cond6  and  the  army  of  the  imigris  in  the 

campaigns  of  1792  and  1793,  subsequently  serving  as  chief  of 

staff  to  Sc^pcaux,  the  royalist  leader,  in  the  civil  war  in  lower 

Anjou  (i 794-1796).    Bourmont,  excepted  from  the  amnesty  of 

April  1796,  fled  into  Switzerland,  but  soon  afterwards,  having 

been  made  by  Lotiis  XVIII.  a  marickal  de  camp  and  a  knight  of 

St  Louis,  he  headed  a  fresh  insurrection,  which  after  some  pre- 

liminary  successes  collapsed  (i  799-1800).    He  then  made  his 

submission  to  the  First  Consul,  married,  and  lived  in  Paris;  but 

his  thinly  veiled  royalism  caused  his  arrest  a  few  months  later, 

and  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  more  than  three  years,  finally 

escaping  to  Portugal  in  1 804.    Three  years  later  the  French  army 

under  General  Junot  invaded  Portugal,  and  Bourmont  offered 

his  services  to  Jonot,  who  made  him  chief  of  staff  of  a  division. 

He  returned  to  France  with  Jimot  after  the  convention  of 

Cintra,  and  was  promptly  re-arrested.    He  was  soon  released, 

however,  on  Junot's  demand,  and  was  commissioned  as  an  officer 

in  the  imperial  army.  He  served  in  Italy  for  a  time,  then  went 

on  the  staff  of  the  viceroy  Eugene  (Beauhamais),  whom  he 

accompanied  in  the  Moscow  campaign.   He  was  taken  prisoner 

in  the  retreat,  but  escaped  after  a  time  and  rejoined  the  French 

army.   His  conspicuous  courage  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen  in  1813 

led  Napoleon  to  promote  him  general  of  brigade,  and  in  181 4  his 

splendid  defence  of  Nogent  (February  13)  earned  him  the  rank 

of  general  of  division.    At  the  first  Restoration  Bourmont  was 

naturally  employed  by  the  Bourbons,  to  whose  service  he  had 

devoted  his  life,  but  he  rejoined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 

Elba.    On  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  at  the  urgent 


request  of  Count  G6rard,  he  was  given  a  divisional  comnund  b 

the  army  of  the  north.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Waterloo  campai^ 

Bourmont  went  over  to  the  enemy.   It  is  not  probable  that  )x 

gave  information  of  French  movements  to  the  allies,  but  the  bc^i 

that  can  be  said  in  exculpation  of  his  treachery  is  that  his  old 

friends  and  comrades,  the  royalists  of  Anjou,  were  again  is 

insurrection,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  must  lead  them.  He  msoe 

no  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  acted  as  the  accuser  01 

Marshal  Ney.  A  year  later  he  was  given  command  of  a  division 

of  the  royal  gtiard;  and  in  1823  he  held  an  important  posiiioa 

in  the  army  which,  under  the  command  of  the  due  d'Angoulcme, 

invaded  Spain.   He  commanded  the  whole  army  in  Spain  for  t 

time  in  1824,  became  minister  of  war  in  1829,  and  in  1830  «3s 

placed  in  command  of  the  Algiers  expedition.    The  .landing  d 

the  French  and  the  capture  of  Algiers  were  directed  by  him  irith 

complete  success,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bdton  of  maish^l 

But  the  revolution  of  1830  put  an  end  to  his  command,  md, 

refusing  to -take  the  oath  to  Louis  Phih'ppe,  he  was  forced  to 

resign.    In  1832  Matshal  Bourmont  took  part  in  the  rising  d 

the  duchesse  de  Berri,  and  on  its  failure  retired  to  Portugi]. 

Here,  as  always,  on  the  side  of  absolutism,  he  commanded  the 

army  of  Dom  Miguel  during  the  civil  war  of  1833-1R34,  and  after 

the  victory  of  the  constitutional  party  he  retired  to  Rone. 

At  the  amnesty  of  1840  he  returned  to  Franre    He  died  at  the 

chAteau  of  Bourmont  on  the  27th  of  Octobei  1846. 

Charles  de  Bourmont.  a  son  of  the  marshal,  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  vindication  of  his  father's  career. 

BOURNE.  VINCENT  (1695-1747),  English  classical  schcU, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Vinny  "  Bourne,  was  bom  at  Westminster 
in  1695.  In  1 7 10  he  became  a  scholar  at  Westminster  schod. 
and  in  1 714  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
in  1 7 1 7,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  three  years  later.  Of  his  after- 
life exceedingly  little  is  known.  It  is  certain  that  be  pa^ed  (ha 
greater  portion  of  it  as  tisher  in  Westminster  school  He  died  us 
the  2nd  of  December  1747.  During  his  lifetime  he  published 
three  editions  of  his  Latin  poems,  and  in  1772  there  appeared  1 
very  handsome  quarto  volume  containing  all  Bourne's  pieces,  but 
also  some  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  Latin  poems  lat 
remarkable  not  only  for  perfect  mastery  of  all  linguistic  niceties, 
but  for  graceful  expression  and  genuine  poetic  feeling.  A  nuznbcf 
of  them  are  translations  of  English  poems,  and  it  is  not  too  nuch 
to  say  that  the  Latin  versions  almost  invariably  surpass  the 
originals.  Cowpo*,  an  old  pupil  of  Bourne's,  Beat  lie  and  Limb 
have  combuicd  in  praise  of  his  wonderful  power  of  Laila 
versification. 

See  an  edition  (1840)  of  hb  Poemata,  with  a  memoir  by  Jobs 
Mitford. 

BOURNE,  or  Bourn,  a  market  town  in  the  S.  Kesteven  or 
Stamford  parliamentary  division  of  Lincolnshire,  England; 
lying  in  a  fenny  district  95  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  d 
urban  district  (1901)  4361 .  The  Stamford-Sleaford  branch  of  the 
Great  Northern  railway  here  crosses  the  Saxby-Lynn  joint  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  companies.  The  church  d 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  Norman  and  Early  English  with  h*M 
insertions;  it  is  part  of  a  monastic  church  belonging  to  a  found?- 
tion  of  Augustinian  canons  of  1 138,  of  which  the  other  buildinp 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Trade  is  principally  agri- 
cultural.  Bourne  is  famous  through  its  connexion  with  (be 
ardent  opponent  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Hereward  the  Wake. 
Of  his  castle  very  slight  traces  remain.  Bourne  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Elizabethan  statesman  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley 
The  Red  Hall,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  railway  station 
buildings,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Digby,  of  whom  bir 
Everard  Digby  was  executed  in  1606  for  his  connexion  «itb 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

BOURNE  (southern  form  of  bum,  Teutonic  born,  bmn,  bvmc), 
an  intermittent  stream  frequent  in  chalk  and  limestone  country 
where  the  rock  becomes  saturated  with  winter  rain,  that  s1oh1> 
drains  away  imtil  the  rock  becomes  dry,  when  the  stream  ceases. 
A  heavy  rainfall  will  cause  streams  to  run  in  winter  from  the 
saturated  soil.  These  are  the  winter  bournes  that  have  pnfi 
name  to  several  settlements  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  sucj)  a 
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Visterboanie  Ganniiig.  The  "  boume  "  may  also  be  a  permaaent 
''born,"  but  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  an  intermittent 
sSTcasL  (a)  (From  the  Fr.  borueit  a  boundary;  the  first  use  of 
Hx  Tord  in  English  is  in  Lord  Ferrers'  txan^ation  of  Forrest, 
1533 ;  the  figurative  meaning  of  limit,  end  or  final  destination 
coaes  from  Shakespeare's  Honda,  **  the  undiscovered  country, 
horn  whose  boume  no  traveller  returns." 

BOUIMEXOUTH.  a  municipal  and  county  borough  and 
valering-i^ce  of  Hampshire,  En^and,  in  the  parliamentary 
ijonntgh  of  Christchurch,  107^  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (zgoi)  59,762. 
It  is  besutifnlly  situated  on  Poole  Bay.  Considerable  sandstone 
difis  lise  from  thp  sandy  beach,  and  are  scored  with  deep  pictur- 
esque dells  or  chines.  The  town  itself  lies  in  and  about  the  valley 
cf  the  Boume  stream.  Its  dieltered  situation  and  desirable 
lifiter  cHmate  began  to  attract  notice  about  1840;  in  1855  a 
lutMul  sanatorium  for  consumptive  patients  was  erected  by 
subscription;  a  pier  was  opened  in  z86r,  and  in  1870  railway 
coranronication  was  afforded.  The  cUmate  is  remarkably 
equable,  being  relatively  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer; 
the  avenge  temperature  in  July  is  6x  '7^  F.,  and  in  January  40*3*. 
Tbe  town  contains  numerous  handsome  buildings^,  induding 
Dnnidpal  buildings,  churches,  various  places  of  entertainment, 
uAatocia  and  hospitals,  a  public  library  and  a  science  and  art 
sckwL  Its  suburbs  have  greatly  extended  along  the  sea  front, 
aad  the  beautiful  chines  of  Bosoombe,  Alum  and  Branksome 
bave  attracted  a  large  number  of  wealthy  residents.  There  are 
piers  at  the  town  itself  and  at  Bosoombe,  and  the  bathing  is 
frrrllfnt.  The  parks,  gardens  and  drives  are  extensive  and 
pleasant.  A  service  of  electric  tramways  is  maintained,  notable 
as  being  the  fast  system  installed  in  England  with  a  combination 
of  the  trolley  and  conduit  principles  of  supplying'current.  There 
are  golf  links  in  Mejrrick  and  Queen's  parlu,  both  laid  out  by  the 
cocpontion,  which  has  in  otho:  ways  studied  the  entertainment 
cf  visitora.  The  two  railway  stations  are  the  Central  and  West, 
aod  through  communications  with  the  north  are  maintained  by 
the  Sooenet  &  Dorset  and  Midland,  and  the  Great  Western  and 
Great  Central  railways.  The  town,  which  is  of  wholly  modem 
tad  icmarkaUy  rapid  growth  (for  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
ceoUizy  the  population  was  less  than  1000),  was  incorporated  in 
1890,  and  beaune  a  county  borough  in  1900.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  zx  aldermen  and  33  coundllots.  Area, 
57^  acres. 

BOURMHRT^  a  mineral  spedes,  a  sniphantimonite  of  lead 
tnd  copper  with  the  formula  PbCnSbSs.  It  !s  of  some  interest 
00  account  of  the  twinning  and  the  beautiful  devdopment  of  its 
cTTstais.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  Philip  Rashldgh  in  1797  as 
**  an  ore  of  antimony,"  and  was  more  completdy  described  by  the 
CDinle  de  Bonmon  in  1804,  after  whom  it  was  named:  the  name 
prea  by  Boumon  himself  (in  18x3)  was  enddlione,  since  used  in 
the  f<wm  endeUionite,  after  the  locality  in  Cornwall  where  the 
oiaeral  was  first  found.  The  crystals  axe  orthorhombic,  and  are 
geaexally  tabular  in  habit  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the 
basal  pioaooid  {e);  numerous  smooth  bright  faces  are  often 
<leveloped  on  the  edges  and  comers  of  the  crystals.  An  un- 
tvinned  cxystal  is  represented  in  fig.  i.   Usually,  however,  the 


Fk.  I.— Crystal  of  Boumonhe.      Fio.  s.--Twinned  Crystal 

of  Boumonlte. 

crystals  are  twiimcd,  the  twin-plane  being  a  face  of  the  prism  (m) ; 
tbe  as^  between  the  faces  of  this  prism  being  nearly  a  right 
ttgle  (86*  aoOi  the  twixming  gives  rise  to  cruciform  groups  (fig.  a). 


and  when  it  is  often  repeated  the  group  has  the  i^pearance  of  a 
cog-wheel,  hence  the  name  Riiden  (whed-ore)  of  the  K&pnik 
miners.  The  repeated  twixming  gives  rise  to  twin-lamdlae, 
which  may  be  detected  on  the  fractured  surfaces,  even  of  the 
massive  material.  The  mineral  is  opaque,  and  has  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  with  a  lead-grey  colour.  The  hardness  is  a|,  and 
the  specific  gravity  5'8.- 

At  the  ordinal  looility.  Wheal  Boys  in  the  parish  of  Enddlion 
in  Cornwall,  it  was  found  associated  with  jamesonite,  blende  and 
chalybite.  Later,  sttU  better  crystals  were  found  in  another 
Cornish  mine,  namdy,  Herodsfoot  mine  near  Liskcard,  which 
was  worked  for  argentifetous  galena.  Fine  crystals  of  large  size 
have  been  found  with  quarts  and  chalybite  in  the  mines  at 
Neudorf  in  the  Haxs,  and  with  blende  and  tetrahedrite  at 
Kapnik-B&nya  near  Nagy-B&n3ra  in  Hungary.  A  few  other 
localities  are  known  for  this  mineraL  (L.  J.  S.) 

BOURRte,  a  French  name  for  a  dance  common  in  Auvergne 
and  in  Biscay  in  Spain;  also  a  term  for  a  musical  composition 
or  a  dance-movement  in  a  suite,  somewhat  akin  to  the  gavotte,  in 
quick  time  with  two  beats  to  the  bar. 

BOURRIElfHB,  LOUIS  AMTOINB  FAUVBLBT  DB  (176^ 
X834),  French  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Sens  on  the  9th  of  Jidy 
1769.  He  was  educated  at  themilitaxy  school  of  Briennein 
Champagne  along  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  although  the 
solita^  habits  of  the  latter  made  intimacy  difficult,  the  two 
youths  seem  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms.  It  must,  however, 
be  added  that  the  stories  of  their  very  dose  friendship,  as  told  in 
Bourrieime's  memoirs,  are  open  to  suspidon.  Leaving  Brienne  in 
1787,  and  conceiving  a  distaste  for  the  army,  Bourriexme  pro- 
ceeded to  Vieima.  He  was  pursuing  legal  and  diplomatic 
studies' there  and  afterwards  at  Leipzig, 'when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out  and  went  through  its  first  phases.  Not 
until  the  spring  of  X799  did  Bourriexme  return  to  France;  at 
Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Bonaparte.  They  led  a 
Bohemian  life  together,  and  among  other  incidents  of  that  exdt- 
ing  time,  they  witnessed  the  mobbing  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
T^erics  (June  ao)  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
at  the  same  spot  (August  xo).  Bourrienne  next  obtained  a 
diplomatic  appointment  at  Stuttgart,  and  soon  his  name  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  political  imigriSf  from  which  it  was  not 
removed  until  November  X797.  Nevertheless,  after  the  affair  of 
X3th  Vend6miaire  (October  5,  1795)  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  second 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior  and  soon  received  the 
command  of  the  Army  oi  Italy.  Bourrienne  did  not  proceed 
with  him  into  Italy,  but  was  called  thither  by  the  victorious 
general  at  the  time  of  the  long  negotiations  with  Austria 
(May-October  1797),. when  his  knowledge  of  law  and  diplomacy 
was  of  some  service  in  the  drafting  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  (October  X7).  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt  as  his  private  secretary,  and  left  a 
vivid,  if  not  very  trustworthy,  account  of  the  expedition  in  his 
memoirs.  He  also  accompanied  him  on  the  adventurous  retum 
voyage  to  Fr6jus  (September-October  X799),  and  was  of  some 
hdp  in  the  affairs  which  led  up  to  the  coup  d*ilat  of  Brumaire 
(November)  X799.  He  remained  by  the  side  of  the  First  Consid 
in  his  former  capadty,  but  in  the  autumn  of  x8oa  incurred  his 
displeasure  owing  to  his  very  questionable  financial  dealings. 
In  the  spring  of  x8os  he  was  sent  as  French  envoy  to  the  free  dty 
of  Hamburg.  There  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
commerdal  war  against  England,  known  as  the  Continental 
System;  but  it  is  known  that  he  not  only  viewed  those  tyranni- 
cal measures  with  disgust,  but  secretly  relaxed  them  in  favour 
of  those  merchants  who  plied  him  with  douceurs.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1807,  when  directed  by  Napoleon  to  order  a  large 
numl^r  of  military  doaks  for  the  army,  then  in  East  Prussia, 
he  found  that  the  only  means  of  procuring  them  expeditiously 
was  to  order  them  from  England.  After  gaining  a  large  fortime 
while  at  Hamburg,  he  was  recalled  to  France  in  disgrace  at 
the  dose  of  x8io.  In  x8x4  he  embraced  the  royal  cause,  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days  (18x5)  accompanied  Louis  XVIU.  to 
Ghent.   The  rest  of  his  life  was  uneventful;  he  died  at  Caen  on 
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the  7tb  oE  Febrnai;  1S34,  aftcc  idSoIds  bom  >mcstil  milwly 


taken  leCuge  si 
Bbfath 


a  famlljr  which  wu  of  French  oiiffn  but  had 
It  Geneva  (or  nuoni  connected  with  rcUgion. 

.  He  was  a  good  aitisi  and  etcher,  and  atio  a 
pulQr,  u  Clut  E^  leaun  of  his  £ne  voice  and  love  of  rautlc  he  was 
made  (1768)  precentor  o[  the  church  of  St  Peter  (the  formet 
Calhedial)  at  Geneva.  This  post  enabled  him  to  devote  hlmtelf 
to  the  eiplomtion  of  the  Alpj,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a 
great  pasiion  ever  >tnce  an  aacent  (1761)  of  the  Voiions,  near 
Geneva.  Ini77shem»detliefinlasceBiof theBuet(io,ioift.) 
b7  the  now  ujual  route  from  the  Pierre  1  B£r»rd,  on  which  the 
great  Bat  rock  known  as  the  TaUt  an  CkoHlri  still  preserves  his 
memory.  In  1734-17^5  he  was  the  fint  traveller  to  attempt  the 
uceDtof  Mont  Blanc  (not  conquered  till  1786},  but  neither  then 
BOi  later  (i;SS)  did  be  succeed  in  reaching  its  lummiL  On  the 
other  haod  he  reopened  (1787)  the  route  over  the  Col  du  Giant 
(11,060.  fL),  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  travelled  also 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  &c. 
Be  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XVL.  and  was  named  the 
lustoricpapkt  da  Atpa  by  the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  who  visited 
him  at  Geneva.  His  last  visit  to  Chamonil  was  in  iBil.  His 
^Ritinga  are  composed  in  a  naive,  sentimental  and  rather 
pompous  style,  but  breathe  throughout  a  most  passionate  love 
(or  the  Alps,  as  wonden  o!  nature,  and  not  as  objects  of  sdeotihc 
Itudy.  Hia  chief  works  are  the  Dacriptwit  da  ^adira  de 
Smeye,  177J  (English  translation,  Nonrich,  177S-1776),  the 
Daaiptitn  ia  Alpa  feimtui  c(  rjUftcimel  (l  vols.,  17S1) 
(reprinted  In  17S3  under  the  title  of  IfntcUt  Daaiftiint  da 
mIMb  d(  jAue,  and  hi  17S5,  with  additiani.  En  3  vols.,  under  the 
Hme  ot  ffMOcHe  DttoitHiii  da  gatiba),  and  the  Dticrifliimi 
ia  cdi  ea  fcaata  da  Alfts,  (t  \tilt.,  igoj),  while  hit /linA-iure 
ii  Gaitt,  Lautcmu  tt  Cfcuemnil,  bit  pubUsbed  In  1791,  went 
IhnnighteveraledilioBS  In  bit  lifetime.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BODBSAULT,  BDVB  (iejS-I70l),  French  dramiti;!  and 
miscellsjieous  writer,  was  bom  at  Mus5y  r£v£fpje,  now  Mussy- 
iUI-Seine  (Aube),  in  October  163a.  On  bis  first  arrival  in  Paris 
Id  lOjr  his  language  was  limited  to  a  Burgundian  patois,  but 
within  a  year  he  produced  his  first  comedy,  Le  Mori  tioani. 
^us  and  some  othfr  pieces  of  ■mall  merit  secured  for  tim 
distinguisfaed  patronage  in  the  society  ridiculed  by  Moliire 
in  the  Scelt  da  Jemnus.  Bouiiault  was  penusdcd  that  the 
"  Lysidoa  *'  of  that  play  was  a  caricature  of  himself,  and  attacked 
Holifre  in  Lt  Ferlrail  in  fttnlre  en  la  amtre-aU'vpu  ie  t'&elt 
da  fmma  (1663).  Moliire  retohated  b  LJmftemplu  it 
Ytruilla,  and  Boileau  alUcked  Boursauit  in  Satira  ;  and  9. 
Boursault  rephed  to  BoUcau  in  his  5al<ri  da  iiUirei  (iWg), 
but  was  afterwarda  rennciled  with  him,  when  Boileau  on  his 
side  erased  his  name  from  his  satires.  Bouraiult  obtained 
■  considerable  pension  as  editor  of  a  rhyming  gaiette,  which 
was,  however,  nqipressed  for  ridiculing  a  Capuchin  biar,  and 
tbe  editor  was  only  saved  from  the  Bastille  by  the  inloposition 
olCondf.  In  1671  he  produced  a  work  of  ediScatioD  hi  jfd  HUM 
Dtlphitii:  la  vlrilable  Hade  ia  ioinierai»,  which  so  pleased 
the  court  tliat  Its  author  was  about  to  be  made  asustant  tutor 
to  the  dauphin  when  it  was  found  tliat  he  was  ignorant  of 
CreckBndLalin,Bnd  theposIwasgiventoPieneHueL  Perhaps 
in  compensation  Boursault  was  made  collector  of  taxes  at  Mont- 
]u£on  about  1671,  an  appointmenl  that  he  retained  until  16&8. 
Among  his  best-known  plays  are  Li  Meratre  gaJaiti,  tht  title 
o(  which  was  changed  toZa  CBmUit  laiu  liirt  (ifiS3);£a 


cau  it  CUtti  (i(i7fi),  an  anancceuftil  play  whidi,  wkn  iifo- 

bished  with  f  ccth  names  by  its  author,  succeeded  as  GtrmaicMi; 
'  >f<:ilatiiU(.i6go):ud^iipeiiiCMrlno:).  Hblackol 
drsdiatic  instinct  could  hardly  be  better  indicated  than  by  the 
le  of  hit  £sffi,  which  allows  the  fsbulist  to  oomc  ob  the 
in  each  scene  and  recite  a  faUe.  Boursault  died  in  Fihi 
on  the  1 5th  of  September  1701. 
The(£iaTu  ditiiia  of  Boursault  werejJuhEthf '  '-  ■"■■  -' 
■tetchot  himistobefoundinM.Soiot-ElafTai 
Unint  (iSSi). 


•■tiaia 


the  Med.  Lat.  iuria,  a  pune),  the  Freach 
Stock  Eichange,  and  to  used  of  the  Fm 
Exchange,  or  of  any  foreign  money^aarket.  Hie  English  toca 
"  ■  Sir  Tlioaiat  Gtesham'a  buildmg,  which  was  knowa 
Burse,"  went  out  of  use  In  the  i8lh  ccntuzy 
The  ori^  of  tbe  name  Is  doubtful;  it  Is  mt  derived  fmm  uy 
puise  and  money,  but  rather  fiom  tbe  VK  al 
At  Bruges  a  house  bdonging  lo  tbe  tuulir 
de' Bursa  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  as  an  Exchange,  and  10 
have  bad  three  purses  at  a  sign  on  the  front. 

BODBSiB.  SSAIAS  (1630-1673).  I>utch  pahiter,  was  bom 
in  Amsterdam.    He  was  a  follower  of  Pieter  de  Hooch,  in  whiae 
mmner  be  worked  for  many  years  in  his  native  tows;  then  he 
took  service  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  died 
on  a  tea  voyage.    His  paintings  are  exocdingly  rare,  peifaiF* 
because,  in  spite  of  thdr  greater  freedom  and  bieadth,  many  d 
them  past  under  the  names  of  Vetineer  of  Delft  and  Pieter  de 
Hooch.    Two  of  the  paintings  ascribed  to  the  latter  (one  beus 
the  false  ugnaturi)  at  the  Ryks  museum  in  Amsterdam,  are  no* 
recognized  as  bong  the  work  of  Bourtie.    Hit  subjects  sir 
'  ^ion  with  £gures,  painted  with  great  precssioD  and  villi 
uisite  quality  of  colour.    The  Wallace  ariiection  has  his 
iteipiece,  an  interior  with  a  woman  and'a  chUd  in  a  cradle, 
losi  as  brilliant  at  on  the  day  it  was  painted,  and  redectieg 
letbiog  of  the  feeling  of  Rembrandt,  by  wtnoi  he  wu  in- 
fluenced.   Other  Imphrtant  examples  are  at  the  Ryks  naienB 
Ail-U-Chipelle.    Bounse's"BoyblowingSOBpBDUikt.' 
Berlin  museum,  was  until  lately  attributed  to  Vemca 
of  Delft.    More  than  one  [ucture  bearing  the  false  tignattn 
of  Boursse  have  been  publidy  shown  of  Ute  years. 

BOnSSlHOAOLT,  JEAN  BAPTUIS  JOnPB  MBUPfflna 
(1&01-18S7),  French  chemist,  was  bom  In  Paris  on  tbe  nd  ef 
February  iSoi.  After  studying  M  tbe  school  ol  mioea  at  Sahil- 
£iienne  he  went,  when  ticue  more  than  twenty  yean  old.  Is 
South  America  as  a  mioing  engiaeer  on  bdiaU  of  an  En^iih 
company.  During  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish  cokolcs  he 
was  attached  to  tbe  staff  of  GencrsI  Bolivar,  aod  tnnM 
widely  In  the  northern  ports  of  the  continent-  Retnming  to 
France  he  becaroe  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons,  and  a 
1830  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  agnculturat  and  snslytical 
cberaistry  at  the  Conservsloin  des  Arts  et  Metiers  In  Paris. 
In  1S4S  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  wbete  he  lat 
as  a  Moderate  republican.  Three  years  Uttx  he  was  ditnuocd 
from  hit  professorship  on  account  of  bis  political  opiniou,  bnl 
to  much  resentment  at  this  aclloa  was  tbown  by  tdentific  men 
in  general,  and  especially  by  his  colleagues,  wbo  threatened 
to  resign  in  a  body,  that  be  wu  reinstated.  Ke  died  m  Palil 
on  the  nth  of  May  i337.  Hit  first  papers  were  concerned  lilh 
mining  topics,  and  his  sojourn  in  Soutji  America  yielded  a  numbs 
of  miscellaneous  memoirs,  on  tfu  cause  of  goitre  in  tbe  CordiHefis. 
the  gases  ol  voloinoei,  earthquakes,  tropical  tain,  &c..  which  na 
the  commendation  of  A.  von  HumhotdL  From  1836  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  agricultural  chemistry  and  animal  aod 
vegetable  physiology,  with  occasional  excursions  Into  mioenl 
chemistry.  His  work  included  papen  on  the  quantity  of  nitmgeD 
m  different  loods,  the  amount  of  gluten  in  different  wheiu. 
investigations  on  the  question  whether  plants  can  assimilate  ftre 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  (which  he  answered  in  the  negative), 
the  respiration  of  plinti,  the  function  of  their  leaves,  tlie  adjos 
and  value  ot  manures,  and  other  aimilar  subjects.  Tbioufh 
his  wife  he  bod  ■  than  in  sn  estate  at  Beclx^Rmn  m  Aluce, 
where  be  carried  out  nuy  agricultural  ecpcTimcBts.   He 
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ffllbhoraffd  with  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  in  writing  an  Essai  de  sUUique 
ekadqm  int  Mrcf  orgamisis  (1841),  and  was  the  author  of  Traili 
ikmumk  mraU  (1844),  which  was  remodelled  as  Agronomief 
ciimie  agrieaUf  ei  pkysiologie  ($  vols.,  1860-1874;  and  ed., 
1SS4),  and   of  JStudes  tur  la  transformatum  du  Jfer  en  acier 

(1875). 
BOUTBRWBK.  PRIBDIUCH  (1766-1828),  Gennan  philosopher 

aod  aitk,  was  bom  at  Oker,  near  Goslar  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 

studied  law  at  Gdttingen.    FM»m  1790,  however,  he  became 

a  dadide  of  Kant,  published  Apkorismen  nack  Kants  LehrB 

ttrtd^  (1793)1  <uaid  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  G<it- 

tisfea  (1802),  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  August  z8a8.    As  a 

philosopher,  he  n  interesting  for  his  criticism  of  the  themy  of 

the  **  tfaing-in-itsdf  "  {Ding-cn-sich).    For  the  pure  reason,  as 

iiftfriV^  in  the  Kritikt  the  "  thiog-in-itself  **  can  be  only  an 

inoDDceivable  "  something-in-general ";  any  statement  shout 

it  iDvdvcs  the  predication  of  Reality,  Unity  and  Plurality, 

vhich  bebng  not  to  the  absolute  tUng  but  to  phenomena. 

Ob  tbe  other  hand,  the  subject  is  known  by  the  fact  of  will, 

ud  the  object  by  that  of  resistance;  the  oogniaance  of  willing 

is  the  assertion  of  abaohite  reality  in  the  domain  of  relative 

kooiHedge.    This  doctrine  has  since  been  described  as  absolute 

Mrtnalism.    Following  this  train  of  thought,  Bouterwek  left 

the  Kantian  position  through  his  opposition  to  its  formalum. 

la  later  life  he  inclined  to  the  views  of  F.  H.  Jaoobi,  whose  letters 

ta  him  (published  at  Gdttingen,  1868)  shed  much  light  on  the 

devdopment  of  his  thought.    His  chief  philosophical  works  are 

lieenuHuer  aUgewmnen  ApodikHk  (G6ttingen  and  Halle,  1799) ; 

AesAaik  (Leipzig,  1806;  G6ttingen,  18x5  and  1824);  Lekrbuch 

iir  pkSts,  YorkemUinsse  (tiottingen,  18x0  and  1820);  Lekrbuck 

ia  pkiles,  Wisgensckaften  (G6ttingen,  18x3  and  1820).   In  these 

vcrks  he  dissociated  himself  from  the  Kantian  schooL    His 

chief  cdtical  work  was  the  CesckkkU  dcr  neuem  Poesie  und 

Btnissmkeit  (Gattingen,  za  vols.,  1801-18x9),  of  which  the 

histcxy  of  Spanish  literature  has  been  publkhed  separately 

ia  French,  Spanish  and  En^ish.    The  Ceschkhte  is  a  work  of 

vide  leaxntng  and  generally  sound  criticism,  but  it  is  not  of 

eqoal  merit  throughout.    He  also  wrote  three  noveb,  Patdus 

Stpiimta  (Halle,  1795),  Graf  Donamw  (Gdttingen,  X79t)  and 

ismir9  (Ldpag,  1804),  and  published  a  collection  of  poems 

(Gattingen,  1802). 

BODTHIUIER,  CUJJhJt,  SXEUK  de  FomLIETOXTKTX  (158Z- 
2652),  Frendi  statesman,  b^^  life  as  an  advocate.  In  x6z3  he 
x^  cDondUor  in  the  parleinent  oi  Paris,  and  in  16x9  became 
coaadlkn'  of  state  and  a  secretary  to  the  queen-mother,  Marie 
de'  Media.  The  connexion  of  his  father,  Denis  Bouthillier 
(d.  1622),  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  secured  for  him  the  title  of 
secret2iy  of  state  in  1628,  and  he  was  able  to  remain  on  good 
iczms  with  both  Marie  de'  Medici  and  Richelieu,  in  spite  of  their 
nvaby.  In  163a  he  became  superintendent  of  finances.  But 
\bs  gxeat  rdle  was  in  diplomacy.  Richelieu  employed  him  on 
muqr  difdomatic  missions,  and  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy 
VIS  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Bouthillier's  ability  and  devotion. 
la  1630  be  had  taken  part  at  Regensburg  in  arran^ng  the 
abortive  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  France.  From  1633 
to  1640  he  was  continually  busied  with  secret  missions  in 
Geraaay,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Father  Joseph. 
Folioving  RicheUeu's  instructions,  he  negotiated  the  alliances 
«hkh  brooght  France  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Meanwhile, 
tt  hooie,  ha  tact  axid  amiable  disposition,  as  wdl  as  his  reputation 
lor  stxa^tforwaxxlness,  had  secured  for  him  a  unique  position 
tA  tBflaenoe  in  a  court  torn  by  jealousies  and  intrigues.  Trusted 
bjr  the  king,  the  confidant  of  Richelieu,  the  friend  of  Marie  de' 
Medid,  and  throug|i  his  son,  L£on  Bouthillier,  who  was  appointed 
13 163s  chancellor  to  Gaston  d'OrKans,  able  to  bring  his  influence 
u>  bear  on  that  prince,  he  was  an  invaluable  mediator;  and  the 
pcQoaal  tafloence  thus  exercised,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
^  vas  at  the  head  of  both  the  finances  and  the  foreign  policy 
o(  Fance,  made  him,  next  to  the  cardinal,  the  most  powerful 
Baa  ta  the  kingdom.  Richelieu  made  him  executor  of  his  will, 
ud  Looii  Xin.  named  him  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency 

"be  intended  should  govern  the  kingdom  after  hb  death. 


But  the  king's  kst  plans  were  not  carried  out,  and  Bouthillier 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  giving  up  his  office  of 
superintendent  of  finances  in  June  X643.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  X3th  of  March  x65a. 

His  son,  LioN  Bouthzliier  (1608-1652),  comte  de  Oiavigny, 
was  early  associated  with  his  father,  who  took  him  with  him 
from  Z629  to  x63a  to  all  the  great  courts  tA  Eun^,  instructing 
him  in  diplomacy.  In  x63a  he  was  named  secretary  of  state 
and  seconded  his  father's  work,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  always  to 
distinguish  their  respective  parts.  After  the  death  of  Louis  Xm. 
he  had  to  ^ve  up  his  office;  but  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  negotiations  at  Monster.  He  showed  himsdf  incapable, 
however,  giving  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  f6tes,  and  returned 
to  France  to  intrigue  against  MazarixL  Arrested  twice  during 
the  Fronde,  and  then  for  a  short  time  in  power  during  Maaarin's 
exile  (April  X65X),  he  busied  himself  with  small  intrigues  which 
came  to  nothiiM^ 

B0UTS-RI1IB5*  literally  (from  the  French)  "  rhymed  ends," 
the  name  ^vcn  in  all  literatures  to  a  kind  of  verses  of  which 
no  better  definition  can  be  found  than  was  made  by  Addison,  in 
the  Spectator,  when  he  described  them  as  "  lists  of  words  that 
rh3rme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to 
a  poet,  who  was  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same 
order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list."  The  more  odd  and 
per|dexing  the  rhymes  are,  the  more  ingenuity  is  required  to 
give  a  semblance  of  common-sense  to  the  production.  For 
instance,  the  rhymes  breeze,  de^hant,  squeete,  pant,  scant, 
please,  hope,  pope  are  submitted,  and  the  following  stanza  is 
the  result: — 

Escaping  from  the  Indian  breese. 
The  vast,  sententious  etepkant 
Through  groves  of  sandal  loves  to  squeese 
And  in  their  fragrant  shade  to  pan! ; 
Although  the  belter  there  be  scant. 
The  vivid  odours  soothe  and  please, 
And  while  he  yields  to  dreams  of  hope. 
Adoring  beasts  surround  their  Pope, 

The  invention  of  bouts-rimfo  is  attributed  to  a  minor  Frendi 
poet  of  the  z  7th  century,  Dulot,  of  whom  little  else  is  remembered. 
According  to  the  Menagiana,  about  the  year  X648,  Dulot  was 
complaining  one  day  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  number  of 
valuable  papers,  and,  in  particular,  of  three  hundred  sonnets. 
Surprise  being  expressed  at  his  having  written  so  many,  Dulot 
explained  that  they  were  all "  blank  sonnets,"  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  had  put  down  Uie  rhymes  and  nothing  else.  The  idea  struck 
every  one  as  amusing,  and  what  Dulot  had  done  seriously  was 
taken  up  as  a  jest.  Bouts-rim6s  became  the  fashion,  and  in  Z654 
no  less  a  person  than  Sarrasin  composed  a  satire  against  them, 
entitled  La  Difaite  des  bouts-rimis,  which  enjoyed  a  great  success. 
Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  be  abundantly  composed  in 
France  throughout  the  X7th  century  and  a  great  part  of  the  x8th 
century.  In  X70Z  Etienne  Mallemans  (d.  17x6)  published  a 
collection  of  serious  sonnets,  all  written  to  rhymes  selected  for 
him  by  the  duchess  of  Maine.  Neither  Piron,  nor  Marmontel, 
nor  La  Motte  disdained  this  ingenious  exercise,  and  early  in  the 
19th  century  the  fashion  was  revived.  The  most  curious  incident, 
however,  in  the  history  of  bouts-rim€s  is  the  fact  that  the  elder 
Alexandre  Dumas,  in  1864,  took  them  under  his  protection. 
He  issued  an  invitation  to  all  the  poets  of  France  to  display  their 
skill  by  composing  to  sets  of  rhymes  selected  for  the  purpose 
by  the  poet,  Joseph  M€ry  (i  798-1866),  No  fewer  than  350 
writers  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  Dumas  published  the 
result,  as  a  volume,  in  1865. 

W.  M.  Rossetti,  in  the  memoir  of  his  brother  prefixed  to  D.  G. 
Rossetti's  Collected  Works  (1886),  mentions  that,  especially  in 
X848  and  X849,  he  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  constantly 
practised  their  pens  in  writing  sonnets  to  bouts-rimis,  each  giving 
the  other  the  rhymes  for  a  sonnet,  and  Dante  Gabrid  writing  off 
these  exercises  in  verse-making  at  the  rate  of  a  soimet  in  five  or 
dght  minutes.  Most  of  W.  M.  Rossetti's  poems  in  The  Germ 
were  bouts-rimis  experiments.  Many  of  Dante  (}abrid's,  a  little 
touched  up,  remained  in  his  brother's  possession,  but  were  not 
induded  in  the  Collected  Works,  (E.  G.) 
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BOUTWELL,  GEORGE  SEWAIX  (18Z&-X905),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th 
of  January  x8x8.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  at  an  early  age 
began  a  mercantile  career  at  Groton,  Mass.  There  he  studied 
law  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  begin 
practice  for  many  years.  In  1842-1844  and  again  in  1847-1850 
he  served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives,  and  became 
the  recognized  leader  on  the  Democratic  side;  he  was  thrice 
defeated  for  Congress,  and  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  governor.  J^  1851,  however,  by  means  of  "  Free-SoO  " 
votes,  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  was  re-elected  by  the 
same  coalition  in  1852.  In  the  following  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  state  constitutional  convention.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  1853, 
and  as  its  secretary  in  i85$-i86x  prepared  valuable  reports  and 
rendered  much  service  to  the  state's  school  system.  The  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  X854  had  finally  alienated  him 
from  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  new  Republican  party  in  the  state.  He  played  an  in- 
fluential part  in  the  Republican  national  convention  in  x86o,. 
and  in  1862  after  the  passage  of  the  war  tax  measures  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the  fixst  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue,  wUch  department  he  organized.  From  1863  to  1869 
he  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  taking  an  influential  part 
in  debate,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  managers  of  President 
Johnson's  impeachment.  From  1869  to  1873  he  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury  In  President  Grant's  cabinet,  and  from  1873  until 
1877  was  a  United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts.  Under 
an  appointment  by  President  Hayes,  he  prepared  the  second 
edition  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  (1878).  In  x88o  he 
represented  the  United  States  before  the  commission  ai^inted 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  that  year,  between  Ftance  and 
the  United  States,  to  decide  the  claims  brought  by  French 
citizens  against  the  United  States  for  acts  of  the  American 
authorities  during  the  CivU  War,  and  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  France  for  acts  of  French  authorities  during  the 
war  between  France  and  Mexico,  the  Franco-German  War  and 
the  Commune.  He  opposed  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  became  president  of  the  Anti-imperial- 
istic League,  and  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Bryan  (Demo- 
cratic) ticket  in  X900.  He  died  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  28th  of  February  1905.  He  published  various  volumes, 
including  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  End  of  the 
First  Century  (1895),  and  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  PuUic 
Affairs  (2  vols..  New  York,  1902). 

BOUVARDIA,  a  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  greenhouse 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rubiaceae,  and  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  generally  many- 
flowered  clusters;  the  corolla  has  a  large  tube  and  a  spreading 
four-rayed  limb.  The  cultivated  forms  include  a  number  of 
hybrids.  The  plants  are  best  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in 
April,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a  propagating  frame  with  a 
close  atmosphere.  When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly 
into  3-in.  pots  in  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  one-fourth 
leaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,'and  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  70"  by  night  and  80"  during  the  day;  shade  when  re- 
quired; syringe  overhead' in  the  afternoon  and  close  the  house 
with  sun-heat.  The  plants  should  be  topped  to  ensure  a  bushy 
habit,  and  as  they  grow  must  be  shifted  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots. 
After  midsummer  move  to  a  cool  pit,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  middle  of  September,  receiving  plenty  of  air  and  space. 
They  should  then  be  removed  to  a  house,  and  some  of  the  plants 
put  at  once  in  a  temperature  of  about  70"  at  night,  with  a  few 
degrees  higher  in  the  daytime,  to  bring  them  into  flower.  Others 
are  moved  into  heat  to  supply  flowers  in  succession  through  the 
winter  and  spring. 

BOUVET,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (X753-X832),  French  admiral, 
son  of  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  April  x 753.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
twelve  with  his  father. .  Bouvet  served  in  the  East  Indies  in  the 
famous  campaigiL  of  1781-83  under,  the  command  of  Suflren, 
but  only  in  a  subordinate  rank. ..  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 


Revolution  he  very  naturally  took  the  anti-royalist  side.  Murder 
and  exile  had  removed  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  services  of  a  man  of  Bouvet's  experience  vere 
valuable.  He  was  promoted  captain  and  received  the  command 
of  the  "  Audadeux  "  (80)  in  the  first  great  fleet  collected  by  the  re- 
public. In  the  same  year  (x  793)  he  was  advanced  to  rear-adxninl. 
and  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  fleet  which  fought  the  battle 
of  the  xst  of  June  X794  against  Lord  Howe.  Until  the  dose  of 
1796  he  continued  in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Fresch 
Qiannd  fleet.  In  the  December  of  that  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  van  division  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  from  Brest  to 
attempt  to  land  General  Hoche  with  an  expeditionaiy  force  ia 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  stormy  weather  which  scattered  the 
French  as  soon  as  they  left  Brest  gave  Bouvet  a  prominence 
which  he  had  not  been  designed  to  enjoy.  Bouvet,  who  found 
himself  at  daybreak  on  the  X7th  of  December  separated  villi 
nine  sail  of  the  line  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  opened  his  secret 
orders,  and  found  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  to  Mizen  Head 
He  took  a  wide  course  to  avoid  meeting  British  cruisers,  and  o& 
the  X9th  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  some  of  the  transports.  On  the  2i5t  of 
December  he  arrived  off  Dursey  Island  at  the  entry  to  Bantr>' 
Bay.  On  the  24th  he  anchored  near  Bear  Island  with  part  of  his 
fleet.  The  continued  stotms  which  blew  down  Bantry  Bay,  and 
the  awkwardness  of  the  French  crews,  made  it  impossiUe  to  land 
the  troops  he  had  with  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  2  sth  the  stonn 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  the  frigate  in  which 
Bouvet  had  hoisted  his  flag  was  blown  out  to  sea.  The  vind 
moderated  by  the  i9th,  but  Bouvet,  bdng  convinced  that  none  of 
the  ships  of  his  squadron  could  have  remained  at  the  anchorage, 
steered  for  Brest,  where  he  arrived  on  the  xst  of  January  1797. 
His  fortune  had  been  very  much  that  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
storm-tossed  expedition,  and  on  the  whole  he  had  sho«-n  mere 
energy  than  most  of  them.  He  was  wrong,  however,  in  thinkicg 
that  all  his  squadron  had  failed  to  keep  their  anchorage  in  Bantry 
Bay.  The  government,  displeased  by  his  predpitate  return  to 
Brest,  dismissed  him  from  command  soon  afterwards.  He  vas 
compelled  to  open  a  school  to  support  himsdf.  Napokoa 
restored  him  to  the  service,  and  he  commanded  the  squadron 
sent  to  occupy  Guadaloupe  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  ht 
had  no  further  service,  and  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  death  oc 
the  2xst  of  Jul^  1832. 

Tronde,  BataiUes  navaUs  de  la  France,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  JameSv 
Naxnl  History,  vols.  i.  and  ii..  give  accounts  of  the  1st  of  June  and  the 
expedition  to  Ireland.  There  is  a  vigorous  account  of  the  expedition 
in  Tronde's  EnMsh  in  Irdand,  and  it  is  dealt  with  in  Admiral 
Colomb's  Naval  Warfare.  (D.  H.) 

BOUVIER,  JOHN  (x787~x85x),  American  jurist,  was  bom  i!i 
Codogno,  France,  in  X787.  In  x8o2  his  family,  who  were  Quakers 
(his  mother  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Benezet  family's 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  after 
varied  experiences  as  proprietor  of  a  book  shop  and  as  a  country 
editor  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  x8x8,  having  become  a 
dtizen  of  the  United  States  in  x8x2.  He  attained  high  standing 
in  his  profession,  was  recorder  of  Philaddphia  in  X836,  and  froaa 
1838  until  his  death  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
criminal  sessions  in  that  dty.  He  is  best  known  for  his  able 
legal  writings.  His  Law  Diaipnary  Adapted  to  the  ConstUuiicm 
and  Laws  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  of  the  5«vrra/  StsUs 
of  the  American  Union  (X839,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
Francis  Rawie,  imder  the  title  of  Bovsier's  Lena  Dictionary,  2  vob.. 
X897)  has  always  been  a  standard.  He  published  also  an  cditioa 
of  Bacon*s  Abridgment  of /the  Law  (xo  vols.,  X842-X846),  and  a 
compendium  of  American  law  entitled  The  Institutes  of  A  mericnK 
Law  (4  vols.,  t85x;  new  ed.  2  vols.,  X876). 

BOUVINES,  a  village  on  the  French-Belgian  frontier  betirees 
Lille  and  Toumay,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
middle  ages,  fought  on  the  27th  of  July  X2X4,  between  the  forces 
of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  Ftance,  and  those  of  the  coalitioD 
formed  against  him,  of  which  the  prindpal  members  were  tke 
emperor  and  King  John  of  England.  The  plan  of*  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  King  John,  who  was  the  soul  of 
the  alliance;  his  general  idea  was  to  draw  the  French  king  i^ 
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t&e  tout&ivard  afiliut  binudf/ while  the  emperor  Otto  IV.»  the 
princes  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  main  army  of  the  allies  should 
at  the  i^t  moment  march  upon  P^ris  from  the  north.  John's 
part  in  the  fencral  strategy  was  perfectly  executed;  the  allies  in 
the  north  moved  slowly.  While  John,  after  two  inroads,  turned 
back  to  bis  Guienne  possessions  on  the  srd  of  July,  it  was  not 
oatO  three  weeks  later  that  the  emperor  concentrated  his  forces  at 
ValendeuKS,  and  in  the  interval  Philip  Augustus  had  counter- 
nanhed  northward  and  concentrated  an  army  at  P6ronne. 
Philip  now  took  the  offensive  himself,  and  in  manouvring  to 
get  a  good  cavalry  ground  upon  which  to  fight  he  offered  battle 
(Jidy  27),  on  the  plidn  east  of  Bouvines  and  the  river  hfarqoe — 
the  same  (dain  on  which  in  1794  the  brilliant  cavalry  action  of 
WiBems  was  fought.  The  imperial  army  accepted  the  challenge 
and  drew  up  fsdng  south-westward  towards  Bouvines,  the  heavy 
cavahy  an  the  wings,  the  infantiy  in  one  great  mass  in  the  centre, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  corps  under  the  emperor  himself.  The 
total  force  is  estimated  at  6500  heavy  cavalry  and  40,000  foot. 
The  French  army  (about  7000  cavalry  and  30,000  infantry)  took 
gnraod  exactly  opposite  to  the  enemy  and  in  a  similar  formation, 
avahy  on  the  wings,  infantry,  including  the  mUke  des  communes, 
m  the  centre,  Philip  with  the  cavalry  reserve  and  the  Oriflamme 
b  rear  of  the  foot  The  battle  opened  with  a  confused  cavalry 
ight  on  the  French  right,  in  which  individual  feats  of  knightly 
gillaatiy  were  more  noticeable  than  any  attempt  at  combined 
action.  The  fighting  was  more  serious  between  the  two  centres; 
the  infantry  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  were  at  this  time  almost 
the  best  in  ezbtence,  drove  in  the  French;  Philip  led  the  cavalry 
fesenrc  of  nobles  and  knights  to  retrieve  the  day,  and  after  a  long 
and  doubtful  fight,  in  which  he  himself  was  unhorsed  and 
larrowly  taaiped  death,  began  to  drive  back  the  Flemings. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  French  feudatories  on  the  left  wing  had 
thoroaihly  defeated  the  imperialists  opposed  to  them,  and 
WiQiui  Loagnrord,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  leader  of  this  corps, 
vas  unhofsed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  warlike  bishop  of 
Beaovais.  Victory  declared  itself  also  on  the  other  wing,  where 
the  Freadi  at  last  routed  the  Flemish  cavalry  and  captured  Count 
Ferdinandof  Flanders,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalition.  In  the 
centre  the  battle  was  now  between  the  two  mounted  reserves  led 
respectively  by  the  king  and  the  emperor  in  person.  Here  too 
the  ifflpciial  forces  suffered  defeat,  Otto  himself  being  saved 
only  by  the  devotion  of  a  handful  of  Saxon  knights.  The  day 
was  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  French  when  their  wings 
b^ui  to  dose  inwards  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  centre. 
The  battle  ck>sed  with  the  celebrated  sUnd  of  Reginald  of 
Boubgne,  a  revolted  vassal  of  King  Philip,  who  formed  a  ring  of 
seven  faoadzed  Braban^on  pikemen,  and  not  only  defied  every 
anack  of  the  French  cavalry,  but  himself  made  repeated  charges 
or  sorties  with  his  small  force  of  knights.  Eventually,  and  long 
after  the  imperial  army  had  begun  its  retreat,  the  gallant  schiltron 
V3S  ridden  down  and  annihilated  by  a  charge  of  three  thousand 
Bm-at-arms.  Reginald  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  miUe ;  and  the 
pcaoners  also  included  two  other  counts,  Ferdinand  and  William 
Lonpword,  twenty-five  barons  and  over  a  hundred  knights. 
The  killed  amounted  to  about  170  knights  of  the  defeated  party, 
and  many  thousands  <rf  foot  on  either  side,  of  whom  no  acaitate 
accovst  can  be  given. 

See  Onan,  HiUery  of  fU  Art  of  Wor,  vii.  pp.  457-480:  also 
KfiUer.  JEr^ifesdUcAte,  fire,  L  140,  and  Defpech,  Taaiqm  au 
XUS*  tUdo,  127. 

B0VB7  BIDS,  in  geology,  a  deposit  of  sands,  days  and 
Bgute,  aoo-300  ft.  thick,  which  lies  in  a  basin  extending  from 
Bovey  Tncey  to  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire,  England. 
The  deposit  i  evidently  the  result  of  the  degradation  of  the 
seifhbouring  Dartmoor  granite;  and  it  was  no  doubt  Uid  down 
in  a  lake.  O.  Heer,  who  examined  the  numerous  plant  remains 
fnmi  these  beds,  oondudcd  that  they  bdonged  to  the  same 
IBologkal  hoiiaon  as  the  Molasse  or  Oligocene  of  Switzerland. 
Starkie  Gardiner,  however,  who  subsequently  examined  the 
ion,  showed  that  it  bore  a  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
BoQzacmonth  Beds  or  Lower  Bagshot;  in  this  view  he  is  sup- 
ported by  C  Rcid.    Large  excavations  have  been  made  for  the 
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extraction  of  the  days,  which  are  very  valuable  for  pottery  and 
similar  purposes. .  The  b'gnite  or  "  Bovey  Coal "  has  at  times 
been  burned  in  the  local  kilns,  and  in  the  engines  and  workmen's 
cottages,  but  it  is  not  economical^ 

See  S.  Gardiner,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  London,  xntv.,  1879;  ^*  Pengelly  and 
O.  Heer.  PkiL  Trans,,  i86a;  C.  Reid.  Q,J.  G.  S.  liL,  1896.  p.  490, 
and  loc.cii.  liv.,  1898,  p.  a^t*  An  interesting  general  account  la  given 
by  A.  W.  Clayden,  Th^  mstory  of  Devonshire  Scenery  (London,  1906JU 
pp.  159-168. 

BOVXANOVt  the-  name  of  two  ancient  Italian  towns,  (i) 
Undschcanosum  [Boiano],  the  chief  dty  of  the  Pentri  Samnites, 
9  m^  N.W.  of  Saepinum  and  x8  m.  S.E.  of  Aesemia,  on  the 
important  road  from  Beneventum  to  Corfinium,  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Valeria.  The  origLoal  dty  occupied 
the  hd^t  (Civita)  above  the  modem  town,  where  remains  of 
Cydopean  walls  still  exist,  while  the  Roman  town  (probably 
founded  after  the  Social  War,  in  which  Bovianum  was  the  seat 
of  the  Samnite  assembly)  lay  in  the  plain.  It  acquired  the 
name  Undeeimanorum  when  Vespasian  settled  the  veterans 
of  the  Legio  XI.  Claudia  there.  Its  remains  have  been  covered 
by  over  30  ft.  of  earth  washed  down  from  the  mountains.  Com- 
paratively few  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  (3)  Vetus 
(near  Pietrabbondante,  5  m.  S.  of  Agnone  and  19  m.  N.W.  of 
Campobasso),  according  to  Th.  Mommsen  {Corpus  Inscrip, 
Lot.  ix.  BerUn,  1883,  p.  257)  the  chief  town  of  Uie  CaracenL 
It  lay  in  a  remote  situation  among  the  moimtains,  and  where 
Bovianum  Is  mentioned  the  refereiure  is  generally  to  Bovianum 
Undedmanorum.  Remains  of  fortifications  and  lower  down  of 
a  temide  and  a  theatre  (d.  Rdmische  MiUeilungen,  1903, 154)-— 
the  latter  remarkable  for  the  fine  preservation  of  the  stone  seats 
of  the  three  lowest  rows  of  the  auditorium — are  to  be  seen.  No 
less  than  eight  Oscan  inscriptions  have  been  found.    (T.  As.) 

BOVIDAB*  the  name  of  the  family  of  hollow-homed  ruminant 
mammals  typified  by  the  common  ox  {Bos  taunts),  and  spedally 
duuracterized  by  the  presence  on  the  skulls  of  the  males  or  of 
both  sexes  of  a  pair  of  bony  projections,  or  cores,  covered  in  life 
with  hollow  sheaths  of  hom,  which  are  never  branched,  and  at  all 
events  after  a  very  early  stage  of  existence  are  permanently 
retained.  From  this,  which  is  alone  suffident  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  the  group  ^  often  called  the  Cavicomia.  For  other 
characteristics  see  Pecosa.  The  Bovidae  comprise  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  spedes,  and  include  the  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  antelopes  and  certain  other  kinds  which  come  under 
ndther  of  these  designations.  In  stature  they  range  from  the 
sise  of  a  hare  to  that  of  a  rhinoceros;  and  thdr  horns  vary 
in  size  and  shape  from  the  small  and  simple  spikes  of  the  oribi 
and  duiker  antlers  to  the  enormous  and  variously  shaped  stmc- 
tures  home  respectivdy  by  buffaloes,  wild  sheep  and  kudu 
and  other  large  antdopes.  In  geographical  distribution  the 
Booidae  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  deer  tribe,  or 
Cervidae.  Both  of  these  families  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  northem  hemisphere,  but  whereas  the  Cervidae  are  absent 
from  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  well  represented  in  South 
America,  the  Bovidae  are  unknown  in  the  latter  area,  but  are 
extraordinarily  abundant  in  Africa.  Ndther  group  is  represented 
in  Australasia;  Cdebes  bdng  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Booidae. 
The  present  family  doubtless  originated  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  Old  World,  whence  it  effected  an  entrance  by  way  of  the 
Bering  Strait  route  into  North  America,  where  it  has  always  been 
but  poorly  represented  in  the  matter  of  genera  and  spedes. 

The  Booidae  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  or  sub- 
families, each  of  which  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  present  article, 
while  fuller  mention  of  some  of  the  more  important  representa^ 
tives  of  these  is  made  in  other  artldes. 

The  first  section  is  that  of  the  Booinae,  which  indudes  buffaloes, 
bison  and  oxen.  The  majority  of  these  are  large  and  heavily- 
built  ruminants,  with  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  the  muzzle 
broad,  moist  and  naked,  the  nostrils  lateral,  no  face-glands, 
and  a  large  dewlap  often  developed  in  the  males;  while  the  tail 
is  long  and  generally  tufted,  although  in  one  instance  long* 
haired  throu|^ut.  The  horns  are  of  nearly  equal  size  in  both 
sexes,  are  placed  on  or  near  the  vertex  of  the  skuU,  and  may 

be  dther  rounded  or  angulated,  while  their  direction  is  morl  or 
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less  outwards,  with  an  upward  direction  near  the  tips,  and  con- 
spicuous knobs  or  ridges  are  never  developed  on  thdr  surface. 
The  tall  upptx  molars  have  inner  columns.  The  group  is  repre- 
aented  throughout  the  Old  World  as  far  east  as  Celebes,  and  has 
one  living  North  American  representative.  All  the  spedes  may 
be  included  in  the  genus  Bcs^  with  several  subgeneric  divisions 
(see  Anoa,  Aurocss,  Bantim,  Bzsok,  Buftalo;  Gaus,  Gayal, 
Ox  and  Yak). 

The  second  group,  or  Capnnae,  includes  the  sheep  and  goats, 
which  are  smaller  animals  than  most  of  the  Bcvidae,  generally 
with  horns  in  both  sexes,  but  those  of  the  females  small.  In 
the  males  the  horns  are  usually  compressed  and  triangular, 
with  transverse  ridges  or  knobs,  and  either  curving  backwards 
or  spiral.  The  muzzle  is  narrow  and  hairy;  and  when  face- 
S^ds  are  present,  these  are  small  and  insignificant;  while 
the  tail  is  short  and  flattened.  Unlike  the  Bonnae,  there  are 
frequently  g^nds  in  the  feet;  and  the  upper  molar  teeth  differ 
from  those  of  that  group  in  their  narrower  crowns,  which  lack 
a  distinct  inner  column.  When  a  face-pit  is  present  in  the  skull 
it  is  small.  The  genera  are  0ns  (sheep),  Capra  (goats)  and 
Hemitragus  (tahr).  Sheep  and  goats  are  very  nearly  related, 
but  the  former  never  have  a  beard  on  the  chin  of  the  males, 
which  are  devoid  of  a  strong  odour;  and  their  horns  are  typically 
oS  a  different  type.  There  are,  however,  several  more  or  less 
transitional  forms.  Tahr  are  ^ort-homed  goats.  The  group 
is  unknown  in  America,  and  in  Africa  is  only  represented  in 
the  mountains  of  the  noirth,  extending,  however,  some  distance 
south  into  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia.  All  the  species  are  moun- 
tain-dwellers. (See  Udad,  Axoau,  Goat,  Ibex,.  Mouylon, 
Sheep  and  Tabs.) 

The  musk-ox  (Qtihos  moschatus)  alone  represents  the  family 
Opibninae,  which  i$  probably  most  nearly  related  to  the  next 
group  (see  Musk-ox). 

Next  come  the  Rupicaprinae,  which  include  several  genera 
of  mountain-dwelling  ruminants,  typi6ed  by  the  European 
chamois  (Rupieapra);  the  other  genera  being  the  Asiatic  serow^ 
goral  and  takin,  and  the  North  American  Rocky  Mountain 
goat.  These  ruminants  are  best  described  as  goat-like  antelopes. 
(See  Aktelops,  Chamois,  Gosal,  Rocky  Mountain  Goat, 
Seeow  and  Takin.) 

Under  the  indefinable  term  "  antelope  "  (q.v.)  may  be  included 
the  seven  remaining  sections,  namely  Tragdaphinae  (kudu  and 
eland),  Hippotraginae  (sable  antelope  and  oryx),  AntUopinae 
(black-buck,  gazelles,  &c),  Cervieaprinoe  (reedbuck  and  water- 
buck),  Nedraginoe  (klipspiinger  and  steinbok),  Cepkalopkinae 
(duikers  and  four-homed  antelopes)  and  Bnbalinae  (hartebeests 
and  gnus).  (R.  L.*) 

BOVILU  SIR  WILUAM  (X8X4-Z873),  English  judge,  a 
younger  son  of  Benjamin  Bovill,  of  Wimbledon,  was  horn  at 
AllhadUows,  Barking,  on  the  96th  of  May  18 14.  On  leaving 
school  he  Was  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors,  but  entering  the 
Middle  Temple  he  practised  for  a  short  time  as  a  special  pleader 
below  the  bar.  He  was  called  in  1841  and  joined  the  home  circuit. 
His  special  training  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and  its  resulting  con- 
nexion, combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
engineering,  acquired  through  his  interest  in  a  manufacturing 
firm  in  the  east  end  of  London,  soon  brought  him  a  very  extensive 
patent  and  commercial  practice.  He  became  Q.  C.  in  x  855,  and  in 
1857  was  elected  M.P.  for  Guildford.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  very  zealous  for  legal  reform,  and  the  Partnership  Law 
Amendment  Act  1865,  which  he  helped  to  pass,  is  always  referred 
to  as  Bovill's  Act  In  1866  he  was  appointed  sdidtor-gencral, 
an  office  which  he  vacated  on  becoming  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  W.  Erie  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  He  died  at  Kingston,  Surrey,  on  the  xst  of  November 
1873.  As  a  barrister  he  was  unsurpassed  for  his  remarkable 
knowledge  of  commercial  law;  and  when  promoted  to  the 
bench  his  painstaking  labour  and  unswerving  uprightness,  as 
well  as  his  great  patience  and  courtesy,  gained  for  him  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  profession. 

BOVILLAB,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  a  station  on  the  Via 
Al^ia  (which  in  993  b.c  was  already  paved  up  to  this  point), 


z  x  m.  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  was  a  colony  of  Alba  Longs,  and  appeaa 
as  one  of  the  thirty  dties  of  the  Latin  league;  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba  Longa  the  9aera  were,  it  was  held,  transferred  to 
Bovillae,  including  the  cult  of  Vesta  (in  inscriptions  tirgina 
VestaUs  Albanae  are  mentioned,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bovfllae 
are  always  spoken  of  as  AibaiU  Langam  BtmUentts)  and  that  d 
the  g/tHS  Julia,  The  existence  of  this  hereditary  wocship  led  to  in 
increase  in  its  importance  when  the  Julian  house  rose  to  ibe 
highest  power  in  the  state.  The  knights  met  Augustus's  dead 
body  at  Bovillae  on  its  way  to  Rome,  and  in  ajd.  16  the  shrine  of 
the  family  worship  was  dedicated  anew,^  axid  yeariy  games  in  the 
circus  instituted^  probably  under  the  charge  of  the  sodda 
AugustaUs,  whose  official  calendar  has  been  found  here.  In 
history  Bovillae  appears  as  the  scene  of  the  quand  betweea 
Milo  and  Clodius,  in  which  the  latter,  whose  villa  lay  above  the 
town  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  was  killed.  The  site  b  cot 
naturally  strong,  and  remains  of  eariy  fortifications  caimot  be 
traced.  It  may  be  that  Bovillae  took  the  place  of  Alba  Longs  as 
a  local  centre  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  Rome,  which 
would  explain  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  strategically  weak 
position.  Remains  of  buildings  of  the  imperial  period— the 
drcus,  a  small  theatre,  and  edifices  probably  connected  with  the 
post-station— may  stOl.  be  seen  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the 
Via  Apiaa. 

See  L.  CanJna,  Via  Appia  (Rome,  1853),  t  ^o*  k<]<;  T.  Asbhf 
in  MOangts  de  I'icde  franfaisc  de  Rom  (1903),  p.  395.     (T.  As.) 

BOW  (pronounced  "bB")f  ft  common  Teutonic  word  for 
anything  bent*  (O.  Eng.  b&ia;  cf.  O.  Sax.  and  OJLG.  bopt, 
M.H.G.  bogCi  Mod.  Ger.  boge»;  from  O.  Tent,  stem  buf-  of 
bevgan,  Mod.  Ger.  biegent  to  bend).  Thus  it  is  found  in  English 
compound  words,  e^. "  elbow,"  "  rainbow,"  "  bow-net,"  **  bow- 
window,"  "bow-knot,"  "saddle-bow,"  and  by  itself  as  the 
designation  of  a  great  variety  of  objects.  The  (Nd  Eni^Ush  use 
of  "  bow,"  or  stone-bow,  for  "  arch,"  now  obsolete,  survive  in 
certain  names  of  churches  and  places,  e.;.  Bow  church  (St 
Mary-in-Arcubus)  in  Cheapside,  and  Stratford-le-Bow  (the 
"  Stratford-atte-Bowe  "  of  Chaucer).  "  Bow,"  however,  b  stiS 
the  designation  of  objects  so  various  as  an  appliance  for  shooting 
arrows  (see  Ascheky),  a  necktie  in  the  form  of  a  bow-kix»t  (t^.  a 
double4ooped  knot),  a  ring  or  hoop  forming  a  handle  (e.g.  the  bow 
of  a  watch),  certain  instruments  or  tools  consisting  of  a  bent 
piece  of  wood  with  the  ends  drawn  together  1^  a  strii}&  used  for 
drilling,  turning,  &c.,  in  various  crafts,  and  the  stick  stmsg 
with  hoTKhair  by  means  of  which  the  stringi  of  instruments  of 
the  violin  family  are  set  in  vibration.  It  is  with  this  last  that 
the  present  article  n  solely  concerned. 

Bow  in  Music. — ^The  modem  bow  (Fr.  arckd;  Ger.  Bcgar, 
Ital.  areo)  consists  of  five  parts,  ie.  the  "  stick,"  the  screw  or 
"  ferrule,"  the  "  nut,"  the  «  hair  "  and  the  "  head."  The  stick, 
in  high-grade  bows,  is  made  of  Pemambuco  wood  (Caaalpima 
brasUiensis),  whic^  alone  combines  the  requisite  Heh««»««^  elas- 
ticity and  power  of  resistance;  for  the  cheaper  bows  American 
oak  is  vsedf  and  for  the  double-bass  bow  beech.  A  billet  rich 
in  colouring  matter  and  strai^t  in  the  grain  is  sdected«  and 
the  stick  is  usually  cut  froxA  a  temi^et  so  as  to  obtain  the 
accurate  taper,  whidx  begins  about  4}  iiu  from  (he  nut,  dccreasii^ 
according  to  regular  proportions  from  |  in.  at  the  screw  to  ^  at 
the  back  cf  the  head.  The  stick  is  cut  absolutely  strai^t  and 
parallel  along  its  whole  length  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood;  it 
is  then  bent  by  heat  imtil  it  is  sli^tly  convex  to  the  hair  and 
has  asstnned  the  elegant  cambrure  first  pven  to  it  by  Francois 
Tourte  (1747^x835).  This  process  requires  the  greatest  care,  for 
if  the  fibres  be  not  heated  right  through,  they  offer  a  condnual 
resistance  to  the  curve,  and  return  after  a  time  to  the  rigid 

'  It  b  not  likely  that  any  remains  of  it  now  exist. 

*  "  Bow,"  the  forepart  or  head  of  a  ship,  must  be  distinguished  froo 
thu  word.  It  is  the  same  word,  and  (Monounced  in  the  same  vsy. 
as  "  bough,"  ap  arm  or  limb  of  a  tree,  and  represents  a  comauxi 
Teutonic  word,  seen  in  O.  Eng.  bogjGtr.  Bug,  shoulder,  and  h 
cognate  with  Or.  r^xwi  forearm.  The  sense  of  "abouMer"  d 
a  ship  is  not  found  in  O.  Eng.  bog,  but  was  prohaUy  bomnrri) 
from  Dutch  or  Danish.  "  Bow;"  an  inclination  of  t he  head  or  bcwS , 
thoueh  pronounced  as  "  bough,"  is  of  the  same  origin  as  **  bowr  n 
bend. 
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itntgfat  line,  a  defect  often  obaerved  in  cheap  bows.  The  sticks 
tic  Dovof  either  cylindzical  or  octagonal  section,  and  are  lapped 
or  a>vered  with  gold  thread  or  leather  for  some  inches  beyond  the 
B8t  in  order  to  afford  a  firm  grip.  The  length  of  the  stick  was 
definitely  and  finally  fixed  by  Francis  Tourte  at  99*34  to 
»9-S^  in- 

Tlw  centre  of  ^vity  in  a  well-balanced  violin  bow  should  be  at 
19  cm.  (7 1  to  7i  in.)  from  the  nut  ;*  in  the  violoncello  bow  the  hair 
oeasaies  from  60  to  62  cnb  (34  to  25  in.),  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
8  at  from  175  to  180  mm.  (7  to  7i  in.)  from  the  nut.  In  consequence 
of  tbe  flexure  given  to  the  stick,  Tourte  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
adjust the  proportions  and  relative  height  of  head  and  nut,  in  order 
to  kfcp  the  hair  at  a  satisfactory  distance  from  the  stick,  and  at  the 
seoessary  angle  in  attacking  the  strings  so  as  to  avoid  contact 
betvcctt  stick  and  strings  in  bowing.  In  order  to  counterbalance 
the  ooneqoent  increased  weight  of  the  head  and  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  nearer  the  hand,  Tourte  loaded  the  nut  with  metal  inlays 
or  onamental  designs. 

Tbt  acrew  or  ferrule,  at  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  stick  held  by  the 
kaod,  provides  the  means  of  tightening  or  looeening  the  tension  of 
tlK  hair.  This  screw,  about^}  m.  long,  iiidden  withm  the  stick,  runs 
through  tbe  eye  of  another  httle  screw  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  is 
Brmly  embedded  in  the  nut. 

Tlie  oat  is  a  wooden  block  at  the  screw  end  of  the  stick,  the  original 
^poae  of  which  was  to  keep  the  hair  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
Rick  and  to  provide  a  secure  attachment  for  the  hair.  The  whole 
not  slides  up  and  down  the  stick  in  a  groove  in  answer  to  the  screw, 
thus  dghtening  or  relaxing  the  tension  of  the  hair.  In  the  nut  is  a 
bde  cavttv  or  chamber,  mto  which  the  loiotted  end  of  the  hair  is 
BToUy  find  by  means  of  a  little  wedge,  the  hair  being  then  brought 
ooz  and  flattened  over  the  front  01  the  nut  like  a  ribbon  by  the 
prestore  of  a  flat  ferrule.  The  mothernof-pearl  slide  whkh  runs  along 
a  anrtised  groove  further  protects  the  hair  on  the  outside  of  the  nut. 
Ben  having  these  attachments  of  ferrule  and  slide,  added  by  Tourte 
at  the  instigation  of  the  violinist  Giovanni  Battista  A^otti,  were 
kacwa  as  anitis  d  ncmm-emenls. 

The  hair  is  chosen  from  the  best  white  horsehair,  and  each  of  the 
150  to  300  haira  which  compose  the  half-inch  wide  ribbon  of  the 
bov  must  be  perfectly  cylindrical  and  smooth.  It  is  bought  by  the 
pound,  and  must  be  very  carefully  sorted,  for  not  more  than  one 
«ur  in  ten  is  perfortly  cylindrical  and  fit  for  use  on  a  high-grade 
00m.  Experience  determines  the  right  number  of  hairs,  lor  if  the 
ribboQ  be  too  thick  it  hinders  the  vibration  of  the  strings;  if  too  thin 
t^  friction  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good  tone.    Fitis 

E^«s  175  to  J50  as  the  number  used  in  the  modem  bow,'  and  Julius 
uhhoann  no  to  laa*  Tourte  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  hairing  of  the  bow,  and  bestowed  qhite  as  much  attention 
°poa  it  as  upon  the  stick.  He  subjected  the  hair  to  the  following 
process  of  cleansing:  first  it  was  thoroughly  scoured  with  soap  and 
water  to  remove  au  grease,  then  steeped  in  bran-water,  freed  from 
>S  heterogeneous  matter  still  adhering  to  it,  and  finally  rinsed  in 
Nre  water  slightly  blued.  When  pstssed  between  the  fingers  in 
t&e  direction  from  root  to  dp,  the  hair  g^des  smoothly  and  offers 
30  nesistaiioe,  bat  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  it  feels  rough, 
<^zesting  a  iMiular  succession  of  minute  projections.  The  outer 
ppttheliam  or  sheath  of  the  hair  b  composed  ot  minute  scales  which 
pndooe  a  succession  of  infinitesimal  shocks  when  the  hair  is  drawn 
UTQB  the  strings:  the  force  and  uniformityr  of  these  shocks,  which 
produce  series  of  vibrations  of  equal  persistency,  is  considerably 
KYgheened  by  the  apfriication  of  rosin  to  the  hair.  The  particles 
of  nma  ding  to  the  scales  of  the  epithelium,  thus  accentuating  the 
p!3>}ections  and  the  energy  of  the  attack  or  "  bite  "  upon  the  strings. 
Vnh  uat,  the  scales  of  tne  epithelium  wear  off,  and  then  no  matter 
haw  mach  rosin  b  applied,  the  bow  faib  to  elicit  musical  sounds — 
it  a  then  "  played  out "  and  must  be  re-haired.  The  organic  con- 
Kniction  of  honehair  makes  it  necessary,  in  hairing  the  bow,  to  lay 
^  hain  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  up  and  down  strokes  may 
he  equal  and  a  pure  and  even  tone  obtained.  Waxed  silk  is  wound 
nncd  both  ends  of  the  hair  to  form  a  strong  knot,  which  is  afterwards 
oomed  with  mdted  rosin  and  hardens  with  the  hair  into  a  solid  mass. 

.The  head,  I  in.  long  and  /i  in.  wide  at  the  plate,  b  cut  in  one  piece 
*i*h  the  atiick,  an  operadon  which  requires  delicate  workmanship; 
'^'lerviae  the  head  b  liable  to  snap  at  thb  point  during  a  sjcrtando 
puage.  The  bead  has  a  chamber  and  wedge  contrivance  similar 
^th^  of  the  not,  in  which  the  other  end  of  the  hair  b  immovably 
Bcd.  Tbe  hair  c»  the  face  of  the  bead  b  protected  by  a  metal  or 
i*«y  plate. 

The  model  bow  here  described,  elaborated  by  Fran^ob  Tourte  as 
"^  ago  as  between  1775  and  i78o  according  to  F^is.*  or  between 
^7*5  and  1790  according  to  Vidal,*  has  not  since  been  surpassed. 

*S(«  F.  J.  FHis.  Antoint  Stradvnn^  pp.  120-121  (Paris.  1856). 

'  Feds,  if.  dL  p.  123. 

*  J.  Rfihimann,  Die  CtstkiehU  dtr  BowtmnstmmeMU  (Brunswick, 

l«33!.p.  143.  ^ 

*Fet]a,0^.  oL  pu  II9. 

*Aataine  VkSaJ.  Us  InMtnmmOs  d  archet  (Parb,  1876-1878), 
1^269. 


That  the  violin  and  the  bow  fonn  one  inseparable  whole 
becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  hbtory  of  the  f  oreninnets 
of  the  viol  family:  without  the  bow  the  ancestor  of  the  violin 
would  have  remained  a  guitar;  the  bow  would  not  have  reached 
its  present  state  of  perf ecdon  had  it  been  required  only  for  instru- 
ments of  the  reftec  and  viei/e  type.  Assoonasthepossibilidesof 
the  violin  were  realized,  as  a  solo  instrument  capable,  through  the 
agency  of  the  bow,  of  expressing  the  emodons  of  the  performer, 
the  perfecting  of  the  bow  was  prosecuted  in  earnest  until  it  was 
c^;)able  of  responding  to  every  shade  of  delicate  thought  and 
feeling.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  protracted  develop- 
ment of  the  bow,  which,  although  used  long  before  the  vidin  had 
been  evolved,  did  not  reach  a  state  of  perfecdon  at  the  hands  of 
Tourte  until  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Ciemona 
master  had  given  us  the  violin. 

The  quesdon  of  the  origin  of  the  bow  still  remains  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Its  appeaiance  in  western  Europe  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th 
century,  and  the  consequent  impettis  their  superior  culture  gave 
to  arts  and  sciences  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  We  have, 
however,  no  well-authendcated  representadon  of  the  bow  before 
the  9th  century  in  Europe;  the  earliest  is  the  bow  illtistratcd 
along  with  the  Lyra  Teutonica  by  Martin  Gcrbert,*  the  repie- 
sentadon  being  taken  from  a  MS.  at  the  monastery  of  St  Blaise, 
dadng  in  hb  opinion  from  the  9th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
Byzantine  art  of  the  9th  and  nth  centuries*  reveals  acquaint- 
ance with  a  bow  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  crude  contemporary 
specimens  of  western  Europe.  The  bow  undoubtedly  came  from 
the  East,  and  was  obviously  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Arabs  from  a  common  source — probably  India,  by 
way  of  Pcisia.  The  earliest  representation  of  a  bow  jret  dis- 
covered b  to  be  found  among  the  fine  frescoes  in  one  of  the 
chapeb  of  the  monastery  of  Bawit*  in  Egypt.  The  mural 
paintings  in  question  were  the  work  of  many  artbts,  covering 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  only  non-religious  subject 
depicted  b  a  picture  of  a  youthful  Orpheus,  assign^  by  Jean 
Clidat  to  some  date  not  later  than  the  8th  century  A.D;,  but  more 
probably  the  work  of  a  6th  -century  artbt.  Orpheus  b  holding  an 
instrument,  which  appears  to  be  a  rebab,  against  hb  chin,  in  the 
act  of  bowing  and  stopping  the  strings.  The  bow  b  similar  in 
shape  to  one  shown  in  the  Psalter  of  Labeo  Notker,  Leipzig, 
xoth  century,  mendoned  farther  on.  On  Indian  sculptures  of 
the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  such  as  the  Buddhist  stupas  of 
Amaravad,  the  risers  of  the  topes  of  Jamal-Garhi,  in  the  Yusafzai 
dbtrict  of  Afg^ianbtan  (both  in  the  British  Museum),  on  which 
stringed  instruments  abound,  there  b  no  bow.  The  bow  has 
remained  a  primitive  instrument  in  India  to  thb  day;  a  Hindu 
tradition  assigns  its  invention  to  Ravanon,  a  king  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  instrument  for  which  it  was  invented  was  called  ravana^ 
sir&n;  a  primitive  instrument  of  that  name  b  still  in  use  in 
Hindustan.*  F.  J.  F6ds,w  Antoine  Vidal,"  Edward  Heron- 
Allen,**  and  others  have  given  the  quesdon  some  consideradon, 
and  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  farther  axe  referred 
to  their  works. 

There  b  thus  no  absolute  proof  of  the  ezbtence  of  the  bow 
in  primitive  times.  The  earliest  bow  known  in  Europe  was 
associated  with  the  rebab  (q.v.),  the  most  widely  used  bowed 
instrument  until  the  xath  century.    The  development  of  this 

*  De  Cautu  ei  Musica  Sacra  (1774),  tome  ii.  pi.  xxxii.  No.  18;  the 
MS.  has  since  perished  by  fire. 

'  See,  for  an  illustration  of  the  bowed  instrument  on  one  of  the 
sides  of  a  Byzantine  ivory  casket.  9th  century,  in  the  Carrand 
CToIlecdon,  Florence,  A.  Vcnturi,  CatUrie  Nasumali  Italiane,  iii. 
(Rome.  1807),  plate,  p.  263:  and  Add.  MS.  iQ,35'f  Briiish  Museum, 
Greek  Psalter,  dated  1066.  .    _      ... 

*  See  Jean  C16dat,  "  Le  Monast^re  et  la  nfcropole  de  Baoutt," 
in  MSm.  de  I'lnst.  frans.  d'arcUol.  orient,  du  Caire,  vol.  xii.  (1904), 
chap,  xviii.  pi.  Ixiv.  (2);  also  Femand  Cabrol,  DieL  d^archM, 
chrftienne,  s.t.  "  Baoutt." 

*  For  an  illustration,  see  Sonnerat,  Vbyogs  aux  Indes  orietUaks 
/Paris,  1806).  vol.i.  p.  182. 

»  Op.  cit.  pp.  4-10. 
"  op.  cit.  vol.  I.  p.  3  and  pi.  iL 

^  Edward  Heron-Allcn,  Kio/ta-fiidbag  as  it  was  and  is  (London, 
1884).  pp.  37-42,  figs.  5-10. 
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tutnuDCDl  can  be  Inced  w]lfa  to 


K  dcgnc  of  ceruinty,  but  it  'a 

ol  the  bov  wu  [Dtroduccd,  The  boir  developed  vevy  ilowly  in 
Euiopc  lad  nmiised  m  crude  iutrvnieilt  *>  long  u  it  wu  ip[jied 
to  the  [cbib  ud  iU  faybtida.  lU  pmgRU  beainc  nuilced  on])' 
from  the  time  vhen  it  wu  applied  10  the  Almosl  perfect  guitu 
{q.t.},  which  then  became  the  guitu  fiddle  Iq.t.),  the  immediate 
forenuiner  of  the  violi. 

The  firtt  improvement  on  the  primitive  ajched  bow  waa  to 

(mvide  aome  ion  of  handle  io  a  straight  line  with  the  haic  or 

atriog  of  the  bow,  inch  aa  ia  ahown  in 

Ihe  MS,  tiuisUtioD  of  the  Paalmi  by 

Labeo  Nolker,  late  10th  century,  in 

the  University  library,  Leipiig,'   The 

lenfflh  of  the  handle  waa  often  greatly 

exaggerated,  perhapa  by  the  fancy  of 

\  the  artist.    Another  handle  (set  Bod- 

I  leian  Library  MS.,  N.E.D.  i,  nth 

1  century)  waa  in  the  form  of  a  hill 

I  with  a  knob,  posaibly  a  aoew-pul,  in 

I   were  both  fixed.    The  £nl  develop- 
I   ment  of  importance  influencing  the 
I   technique  of  itringed   instnunenta 
I    una  the  attempt  to  £nd  »me  device 
for  controlling  the  leosion  of  the 
hair.     The   conlrivanM   knOHii  a> 
crtmailliTi,  which  wai  Ihe  £rat  ttep 
io  Ihia  diicclioD.  Kenu  to  have  been 
foreahadawed  in  the  bows  drawn  in 
a  quaint  MS,  of  the  14th  century 
in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane  j«8]. 
fol.  4j  and  js)  on  astnmomy.    Farm- 
ing an  obtuie  angle  with  the  handle 
of  the  bow  ia  a  contrivance  shaped 
Dnn  Iran  Ua  bin  cow  rf  '*'  ■  'IieM-bead  which  preauDiably 
Ot  iMtmr  rmtr.  bt  pitmiaka  Served  some  useful  purpose;  if  it 

dSlTb—B™*..  i^    „jj,„    l^y^l,    „„^    y^    t(^ 

Fio.  I.— Earlie.1  Bow  of  ,aiiU  to  show  in  the  drawinK),  and 

5^th«T^"f"  ^""  "■  tnalro(thT£^™^S'»"S 
iriooemuryi.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

example  of  a  device  for  controlling  the  tenaioiL  Another  bow  in 
the  aarae  MS.  has  two  round  knobs  on  the  stick  whicb  may  be 
aaaumed  to  have  aerved  tlie  same  purpose. 

A  very  early  example  ol  the  aluviiUlrc  bow  (fig.  r)  occurs  on 
ft  carved  ivory  plate  onumenting  Ihe  binding  of  the  fine  Caro- 
linian MS.  Paalter  of  Lothair  [a.d.  Bij),  for  aome  lime  known 
la  the  Ellis  and  White  Psiller,  but  now  in  the  library  of  Sir 
Thoniaa  Brooke  at  Armitige  Bridge  House.  The  carved  figure 
of  King  David,  assigned  from  ila  characteristic  poae  and  the 
UeatmeDt  of  the  dnpery  to  the  iiih  century,  holds  a  stringed 


The  artist  hai  added  a  bow  with  tTtmoSOre  attaebmcnt,  lUch 
ii  startling  if  the  carving  be  accurately  placed  in  the  iiikcentDry- 
The  earEest  representation  of  a  atmaiUtrt  bow,  with  this  ex- 
ception, dales  from  the  tjth  century,  according  to  Fmllet-le-DBC. 
who  merely  states  that  it  was  copied  from  a  painting-*  F^ 
{op.cii.^.  117)  figures  a  cr^nobU^e  bow  which  he  styba**  Basssni. 
16S0.  "  Sebastian  Virdung  draws  a  bow  for  a  trowtha  ■wtao, 
with  Ihe  hair  and  stick  bound  together  with  waxed  cvd.    Tit 


latter  bulging  slightly  at 


The  invention  of  a  movable  out  prope 
to  the  elder  Tourle  (Sg.  .a) ;  had  ve  nol 
best  authority  (Vuillaume  and  F6tis),  it  might  be  inugijttd 
that  some  of  the  bows  figured  liy  Mcrseime,*  f.g.  the  bass  >vl 
bow  KL  <p.  1B4),  and  another  KLM  {p.  rgs),  had  a  movable 
nut  and  screw;  Ilie  nut  is  deai^y  drawn  astride  the  stick  as  ia 

of  Ihe  bow,  which  consists  of  three  parts:  the  tou,  MIo*  or  UiM, 
the  tiryr,  and  the  demi-rotie  or  Juuse.  The  tcm  "  half-whed  " 
dearly  indicates  that  the  base  of  Ihe  nut  waa  cut  rourkd  10  xl  1 
Io  fit  round  Ihe  stick.  In  the  absence  of  any  ■li"^'*™  to  seek 
ingenious  mechanism  as  ttiat  of  screw  and  nut,  we  most  infer 
that  the  dtiwing  is  "■"'"■''";  and  that  the  very  decided  buttsi 
was  only  meant  (or  an  ornamental  firush  to  the  iticL  We  an 
iofonned  futtbn  that  la  »)«  waa  in  reality  hairs  from  the  hone 
or  some  other  animal,  ol  which  from  80  to  100  wire  oaed  Ibi  eack 
bow.  The  up-stroke  of  the  bow  waa  uaed  on  the  weak  beats.  I,  (. 
6,  g,  and  the  down-stroke  on  Ihe  strong  beats,  r,  3,  ;,  7  (p-  i!s}. 
The  same  practice  prevailed  in  England  in  1667,  wlsn  Clii»lmto 
SinpsoD  wiote  the  £>iiiutr«  Yid.  He  ^vea  information  con- 
cerning Ihe  construction  of  the  bow  in  these  words:  "  the 
viol-bow  for  division  should  be  slifi  but  not  heavy.  The  length 
(betffllt  the  two  places  where  the  hairs  an  faatened  at  eack 
end)  about  aevertand-lwenly  tnchea.  The  nut  should  be  ihon.  I 
the  height  of  It  about  a  finger's  breadth  or  a  little  more  "  (p.  1).   \ 

As  soon  as  Corelli  (1653-1713)  formulated  the  principles  d 
the  technique  of  the  violin,  marked  trtodil^cations  in  the  ceo- 
slruction  of  the  bow  became  noticeable.  Tanini,  who  bcgxa 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  rSth  century  to  gauge  ike 
capabilities  of  the  bow,  introduced  further  im^sovaneau, 
auch  as  a  tighter  wood  for  the  stick,  a  atrai^t  contour,  and  s 
shorter  head,  in  order  to  give  better  equilibrium.    He  Tonito, 


.o^DiaToiiTte.tbefbPowingmakeTsarel 

■ble  service  to  violinins  ^  workiof  out  on  ■  bcm 
npirical  taper  of  Ihe  Tourte  stick,  which  wu  found 

0  ].   B.   Vuillaume;   Heniy',   l8ri-lS70,  who  (ifl 


^^ 


FiC.    3 


tnslnimenl,  a  rolta  of  peculiar  sbipe,  which 
■  in  MSS,'  ol  Ihe  9th  century,  but 
s  though  it  were  a  lyre 


-A,  B.TartiniBt 


•^ttj; 


ipied  here  without 
ith  many  sliinjs. 
■  MS.  ^^^,  foL  30.  For  an  Illustnilion  of  it  h  Hyacinth  Abele, 
Dit  Vialint,  ikn  CiukidUt  and  ikr  Bam  (Neuburg-a-D.,  1S74), 
pi.  S.  No.  7, 
•See  Caown  for  fig.  from  Ilie  Bib] 

(bo  Ki~  David  in  iGe  Bible  of  St  Pi. , 

p«phic  facsimile  by  J.  O.  WcmwduI,  Oafoid,  l87e). 


IT  the  not!  JatqiiB  LeBes. 


*  VuiliaumeT  diagram  and  ei 
tp.cii.fp.  uj-iag. 


■  nuWIitr  Jnnfit  [Paris,  iBjl). 
iH  untrxSi  (Ptiit,  IGj6-tiJ7). 


BOWDICH— BOWDOIN 
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netil;  Simoa.  born  l8o8,  who  also  signs  his  bows  on  the  stick  near 
the  not:  J(Aa  Dodd  of  Rkhmond*  the  f^reatest  English  bow-maker, 
*iw  was  espcdany  renowned  for  his  viotonoetlo  bows,  though  his 
ymSa  bows  had  the  defect  of  being  rather  short. 

The  viobnoelk)  bow  is  a  little  shorter  than  those  used  for  vk>lin 
aod  viola,  and  ttie  head  and  nut  are  deeper. 

The  principal  models  of  double-bass  bows  in  vogue  at  the  begin- 
nag  of  the  19th  century  were  the  Dragonetti,  maintaining  the  arch 
of  the  medieval  bows,  and  the  Bottesini,  shapted  and  held  like  the 
^iolio  bow;  the  former  was  held  over-hand  with  the  hair  inclining 
tovards  the  bridge,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
aoder  Habeoeck  about  1830;  the  great  artist  himself  sent  over 
the  model  from  London.  Illustrations  of  both  bows  arc  given  by 
Vidal  (0^.  cit.  ^.  xviii.). 

Messrs  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons  probably  possess  the  finest  and  most 
Rpresentative  collection  of  bows  in  the  world.  (K.  S.) 

BOWDICH.  THOMAS  EDWARD  (1790-1824),  English 
tiaveller  and  author,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1790.  In  1814, 
throogh  his  unde,  J.  Hope-Smith,  governor  of  the  British  Gold 
Cotst  Settlements,  he  obtained  a  writership  in  the  service  of 
the  African  Company  of  Merchants  and  was  sent  to  Cape  Coast, 
la  1817  he  was  sent,  with  two  companions,  to  Kumasi  on  a 
nission  to  the  king  of  Ashanti,  and  chiefly  through  his  skilful 
dipbiaacy  the  mission  succeeded  in  its  object  of  securing 
British  control  over  the  coast  natives  (see  Asbanti:  History). 
In  1818  Bowdidi  returned  to  England,  and  in  1819  published 
la  account  of  his  mission  and  of  the  study  he  had  made  of  the 
buiaiic  court  of  Kumasi,  entitled  Mission  from  Cape  Coast 
CastU  to  AshatOee,  &c.  (London,  18x9).  His  African  collections 
he  pccsented  to  the  British  Museum.  Bowdich  publicly  atUcked 
the  management  of  the  African  committee,  and  his  strictures 
utre  iostrumental  in  leading  the  British  government  to  assume 
dinct  control  over  the  Cold  Coast.  From  i8ao  to  X822  Bowdich 
Gvcd  in  Paris,  stud3ring  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences, 
tad  vas  on  intimate  terms  with  Cuvier,  Humboldt  and  other 
■snots.  During  his  stay  in  France  he  edited  several  works 
00  .Africa,  and  alM  wrote  scientific  works.  In  1822,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where,  from  a  study  of  historic 
MSS.,he  published  An  Account  oj  the  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
«...  AngpUi  and  Mozambique  (London,  1824).  In  1823  Bow- 
dich and  his  wife,  after  some  months  spent  in  Madeira  and  Cape 
Venk  Islands,  arrived  at  Bathurst  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
iatcoding  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone  and  thence  expk>re  the  interior. 
But  at  Bathurst  Bowdich  died  01^  the  xoth  of  January  1824. 
His  widow  published  an  account  of  his  last  journey,  entitled 
Excvsioms  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  .  ,  ,  to  vkick  is  added 
. .  .  A  Narratioe  of  the  Continuance  of  the  Voyage  to  its  Com^ion, 
frc.  (London,  1825).  Bowdich's  daughter,  Mrs  Hutchinson  Hale, 
republished  in  1873,  with  an  introductory  preface,  her  father's 
Mission  from  Cape  Coast  CasOfJo  Ashaniee, 

BOWDRCH,  NATHANIEL  (x773'X838)i  American  mathe- 
Batician,  was  hom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  was  bred  to 
bis  fathnr's  business  as  a  cooper,  and  afterwards  apinenticed 
to  a  ship-chandler.  His  taste  for  mathematics  early  developed 
itself;  and  he  ao^iired  Latin  that  he  might  study  Newton's 
Prindpia.  As  derk  (1795)  and  then  as  supercargo  (X796,  X798, 
1799)  be  made  four  long  voyages;  and,  being  an  excellent 
navigator,  he  afterwards  (x8o2)  commanded  a  vessel,  instructing 
ha  crews  in  lunar  and  other  observations.  He  edited  two 
editions  <rf  Hamilton  Moore's  Navigation,  and  in  x8o2  published 
a  valaable  work.  New  American  Practical  Navigator,  founded  on 
the  earlier  treatise  by  Moore.  In  1804  he  became  president  of  a 
Salem  insurance  company.  In  the  midst  of  his  active  career  he 
andertook  a  translation  of  the  Micanique  cHeste  of  P.  S.  Laplace, 
vith  valuabk  annotations  (vol  i.,  1829).  He  was  oflfered,  but 
declined,  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at 
Harvard.  Subsequently  he  became  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
lastitule  in  Boston,  and  also  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdences.    He  died  at  Boston  on  the  x6th  of  March  X838. 

A  life  of  Bowditch  was  written  by  his  son  Nathaniel  Insersoll 
Bovditch  (i80S'l86i).'and  was  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  {1839) 
of  the  tnnsbtson  of  Laplace.  In  1865  this  was  elaborated  wto  a 
aeponte  hktmvity  by  another  son,  Henry  IngersoU  Bowditch 
(i&]6-i893).  a  famous  Boston  physician. 

MWDLBR.  THOMAS  (i7S4'x835)>  editor  of  the  "  famOy  " 
ire,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Bowdkr,  a  gentleman  of 


independent  fortune,  was  bom  at  Ashley,  near  Bath,  on  the 
xxth  of  July  1754.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  universities 
of  St  Andrev^  and  Edinburgh,  graduating  M.D.  in  1776.  After 
four  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Mrs  Montague  and  other  learned 
ladies.  In  x8oo  he  left  London  to  live  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
later  on  he  removed  to  South  Wales.  He  was  an  energetic 
philanthropist,  and  carried  on  John  Howard's  work  in  the 
prisons  and  penitentiaries.  In  x8x8  he  published  The  Family 
Shakespeare  "  in  ten  volumes,  in  which  nothing  is  added  to 
the  original  text;  but  those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  family."  Criti- 
cisms of  this  edition  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  of  April  1822. 
Bowdler  also  expurgated  Edward  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (published  posthumously,  1826); 
and  he  issued  a  selection  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  use  of 
children.  He  died  at  Rhyddings,  near  Swansea,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1825. 

From  Bowdler's  name  we  have  the  word  to  **  bowdlerize," 
first  known  to  occur  in  General  Perronet  Thompson's  Letters 
of  a  Representative  to  his  Constituents  during  the  Session  of  183/6, 
printed  in  Thompson's  Exercises,  iv.  x  26.  The  offidal  interpreta- 
tion is  "  to  expurgate  (a  book  or  writing)  by  omitting  or  modifying 
words  or'passages  considered  indelicate  or  offensive."  Both  the 
word  and  its  derivatives,  however,  are  associated  with  false 
squeamishncss.  In  the  ridicule  poured  on  the  name  of  Bowdler 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Swinburne  in  "  Social  Verse  "  {Studies 
in  Prose  and  Poetry^  X894,  p.  98)  said  of  him  that "  no  man  ever 
did  better  service  to  Shakespeare  than  the  man  who  made  it 
possible  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  imaginative 
children,"  and  stigmatized  the  talk  about  his  expurgations  as 
"  nauseous  and  foolish  cant." 

BOWDOIN,  JAHE8  (X726-X790),  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  7th  of  August  X726.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1745, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  X7S3-X 756,  and  from  X7S7  to  x774of  the  Massa- 
chusetts council,  in  which,  according  to  Govemor  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  he  "  was  without  a  rival,"  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  was  "the  prindpal  supporter 
of  the  opposition  to  the  govemment."  From  August  X77S 
until  the  summer  of  1777  he  was  the  president  of  the  coimcil, 
which  had  then  become  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  an 
executive  as  well  as  a  Icgisktive  body.  In  X779-X780  he  was 
president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
also  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  by  which  the  draft 
of  the  constitution  was  prepared.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  "  to  revise  the  laws  in  force 
in  the  sUte;  to  select,  abridge,  alter  and  digest  them,  so  as  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  present  govemment."  From  1785  to 
X787  he  was  govemor  of  Massachusetts,  suppressing  with  much 
vigour  Shays'  Rebellion,  and  failing  to  be  re-elected  .largely 
because  it  was  believed  that  he  would  punish  the  insurrectionists 
with  more  severity  than  would  his  competitor,  John  Hancock. 
Bowdoin  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  in 
February  1788  ratified  for  Massachusetts  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, his  son  bdng  also  a  member.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  6th 
of  November  1 790.  He  took  much  interest  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  presented  various  papers  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and,  from 
X  780  to  X  790,  the  first  president  Bowdoin  College  was  named  in 
his  honour. 

His  son,  James  Bowdoin  (X752-X81X),  was  bom  in  Boston 
on  the  22nd  of  September  1752,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  X771, 
and  served,  at  various  times,  as  a  represenUtive,  senator  and 
councillor  of  the  state.  From  X805  until  1808  he  was  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Spain.  He  died  on 
Naushon  Isbmd,  Dukes  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xxth  of 
October  x8xx.  To  Bowdoin  College  he  gave  land,  money  and 
apparatus;  and  he  made  the  college  his  residuary  legatee, 
bequeathing  to  it  his  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings^ 
then  oonsidered  the  finest  in  the  country 
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BOWELL,  SIR  HACKENZIB  (1823-  ),  Canadian  poUUdan, 
son  of  John  Bowcll,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  bom  at  Ricking- 
hall,  England,  on  the  27th  of  December  X823.  In  1833  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Belleville,  Canada,  where  he  finally  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Intelligencer.  He  was  elected  grand 
master  of  the  Orange  Association  of  British  America,  and  was 
long  the  exponent  in  the  Canadian  parliament  of  the  claims 
of  that  order.  From  1867  till  1892  he  represented  North  Hastings 
in  the  House,  after  which  he  retired  to  the  senate.  From  1878 
till  1891  he  was  minister  of  customs  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald;  then  minister  of  militia;  and  under  the  premiership 
of  Sir  John  Thompson,  minister  of  trade  and  commerce.  From 
December  1894  till  April  1896  he  was  premier  of  Canada,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  remedial  legislation  in  the  question 
of  the  Manitoba  schools.  But  bis  policy  was  unsuccessful,  and 
he  retired  from  the  government.  From  1896  till  1906  he  led 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  senate.  In  1894  he  presided 
over  the  colonial  conference  held  in  Ottawa,  and  in  1895  was 
created  K.C.M.G. 

BOWEN.  CHARLES  SYNOE  CHRISTOPHER  BOWEN,  Baron 
(1835-1894),  English  judge,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  January  1835, 
at  Woolaston  in  Gloucestershire,  his  father,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Bowen  of  HoUymount,  Co.  Mayo,  being  then  curate  of  the 
parish.  He  was  educated  at  Lille,  Blackheath  and  Rugby 
schools,  leaving  the  latter  with  a  Balliol  scholarship  in  1853. 
At  Oxford  he  made  good  the  promise  of  his  earlier  youth,  winning 
the  principal  classical  scholarships  and  prizes  of  his  time.  He  was 
made  a  fellow  of  Balliol  in  1858.  From  Oxford  Bowen  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  x86x, 
and  while  studying  law  he  wrote  regularly  for  the  Saturday 
Review f  and  also  later  for  the  Spectator.  For  a  time  he  had  little 
success  at  the  bar,  and  came  near  to  exchanging  it  for  the  career 
of  a  college  tutor,  but  he  was  induced  by  his  friends,  who  recog- 
nized his  talents,  to  persevere.  Soon  after  he  had  begun  to  make 
his  mark  he  was  briefed  against  the  claimant  in  the  famous 
"  Tichbome  Case."  Bowen's  services  to  his  leader,  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  helped  to  procure  for  him  the  appointment  of  junior 
coimsel  to  the  treasury  when  Sir  John  had  passed,  as  he  did 
while  the  trial  proceeded,  from  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
to  that  of  attorney-general ;  and  from  this  time  his  practice 
became  a  very  large  one.  The  strain,  however,  of  the  Tichbome 
trials  had  been  great,  so  that  his  physical  health  became  unequal 
to  the  tasks  which  his  zeal  for  work  imposed  upon  it,  and  in  1879 
his  acceptance  of  a  judgeship  in  the  queen's  bench  division,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Justice  Mellor,  gave  him  the  opporttmity 
of  comparative  rest.  The  character  of  Charles  Bowen's  intellect 
hardly  qualified  him  for  some  of  the  duties  of  a  puisne  judge; 
but  it  was  otherwise  when,  in  1882,  in  succession  to  Lord  Justice 
Holker,  he  was  raised  to  the  court  of  appeal.  As  a  lord  justice 
of  appeal  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  learning,  his  industry  and 
his  courtesy  to  all  who  appeared  before  him;  and  in  spite  of 
failing  health  he  was  able  to  sit  more  or  less  regularly  until 
August  1893,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Hannen,  he  was 
made  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  and  a  baron  for  life,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Bowen  of  Colwood.  By  this  time,  however, 
his  health  had  finally  broken  down;  he  never  sat  as  a  law  lord 
to  hear  appeals,  and  he  gave  but  one  vote  as  a  peer,  while  his 
last  public  service  consisted  in  presiding  over  the  commission 
which  sat  in  October  1893  to  inquire  into  the  Featherstone  riots. 
He  died  on  the  loth  of  April  1894. 

Lord  Bowen  was  regarded  with  great  affection  by  all  who 
knew  him  either  professionally  or  privately.  He  had  a  polished 
and  graceful  wit,  of  which  many  instances  might  be  given, 
although  such  anecdotes  lose  force  in  print.  For  example,  when 
it  was  suggested  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  to  Queen  Victoria, 
to  be  presented  by  her  judges,  that  a  passage  in  it, "  conscious  as 
we  are  of  our  shortcomings,"  suggested  too  great  humility,  he 
proposed  the  emendation  "conscious  as  we  are  of  one  another's 
shortcomings  ";  and  on  another  occasion  he  defined  a  jurist 
as  "a  person  who  knows  a  little  about  the  laws  of  every  country 
except  his  own."  Lord  Bowen's  judicial  reputation  will  rest 
upon  the  series  of  judgments  delivered  by  him  in  the  court  of 


appeal,  which  are  remarkable  for  thdr  ludd  interpceUtioB 
of  legal  principles  as  applied  to  the  facts  and  business  of  life. 
Among  good  examples  of  his  judgment  may  be  dted  that  gi\ra 
in  advising  the  House  of  Lords  in  Angus  v.  DaUon  (6  App.  Cas. 
740),  and  those  delivered  in  Ahratk  v.  North  EaUem  Railvaj 
(zx  Q.B.D.  440);  Thomas  v.  QuarUrmaint  (18  Q.B.D.  6S5); 
Vagliano  v.  Bank  of  England  (23  Q.B.D.  243)  (in  which  he  pre- 
pared the  majority  judgment  of  the  court,  whidi  was  held  to  be 
wrong  in  its  conclusion  by  the  majority  of  the  House  <A  Lords); 
and  the  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v.  McGregor  (23  Q.B.D.  s^). 
Of  Lord  Bowen's  literary  works  besides  those  already  indicat^ 
may  be  mentioned  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Edogua,  ud 
AMcid,  books  i.-vi.,  and  his  pamphlet,  The  Alahama  Cl4nm  end 
Arbitration  considered  from  a  Legal  Point  of  View.  Lord  Bo«en 
married  in  X862  Emily  Frances,  eldest  dau^ter  of  James 
Meadows  Rendel,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  s 
daughter. 
See  Lord  Bowen,  by  Sir  Henry  Stewart  Cunningham. 

BOWEN,  FRANCIS  (x8xx-x89o),  American  phiknophicsl 
writer  and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  Chariestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  8th  of  September  x8xx.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  X833,  taught  for  two  years  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  then  from  1835  to  X839  was  a  tutor  and  instnict(tf 
at  Harvard.  After  several  years  of  study  in  Europe,  he  settled 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  North  American  Renew  from  X843  to  1854.  In  1S50 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Harvard;  but  his 
appointment  was  disapproved  by  the  board  of  overseers  oa 
account  of  reactionary  political  opinions  he  had  expressed  in  a 
controversy  with  Robert  Carter  (1819-1879)  concerning  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  In  1853  his  appointment  as  Alford 
professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity 
was  approved,  and  he  occupied  the  chair  until  X889.  In  1S76  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Federal  commission  appointed  to  consider 
currency  reform,  and  wrote  (1877)  the  minority  report,  in  which 
he  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  axid  the  re- 
monetization  of  silver.  He  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
22nd  of  January  1890.  His  writings  include  lives  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,  Baron  von  Steuben,  James  Otb  and  Benjamin  lincoia 
in  Jared  Sparks'  "  Library  of  American  Biography  ";  Criticd 
Essays  on  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Spetulalist 
Philosophy  (1842);  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Applicatum  of  Meti- 
physical  and  Ettiical  Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Rditi^n  (184Q). 
The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the  ConiUien^ 
Resources  and  Institutions  of  the  American  People  (1856);  A 
Treatise  on  Logic  (1864);  American  Political  Economy  (1870); 
Modem  Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmam 
(1877);  emd  Cleanings  from  a  Literary  Life,  1838-J8S0  (iSSo). 

BOWEN,  SIR  GEORGE  FERGUSON  (i82i>x899),  British 
colonial  governor,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bowen,  after* 
wards  rector  of  Taughboyne,  Co.  Donegal,  was  bora  on  the  2nd  of 
November  X821.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  school  and  Triait> 
College,  Oxford,  he  took  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1844,  and  u^ 
elected  a  feUow  of  Brasenose.  In  X847  he  was  chosen  preside^.t 
of  the  university  of  Corfu.  Having  served  as  secretary  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  was  appointed  in  1859  thefint 
govemor  of  Queensland,  which  colony  had  just  been  separated 
from  New  South  Wales.  He  was  interested  in  the  exploration  of 
(Queensland  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  force^  but 
incurred  some  tmpopularity  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  issue  cf 
inconvertible  paper  money  during  the  financial  crisis  ol  iS^ 
In  X867  he  was  made  govemor  of  New  Zealand,  in  which  positko 
he  was  successful  in  reconciling  the  Maoris  to  the  English  ru^e. 
and  saw  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  the  colonists  and  \hc 
natives.  Transferred  to  Victoria  in  X872,  Bowen  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  and  in  1879  becuse 
govemor  of  Mauritius.  His  last  official  position  was  that  c^ 
govemor  of  Hong-Kong,  which  he  held  from  1882  to  1887.  lie 
was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1856,  a  privy  coundlior  in  x8S6,  and 
received  honorary  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  U 
December  X887  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  royal  coromis&ioc 
which  was  sent  to  Malta  with  regard  to  the  new  constitution  iof 
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the  island,  and  all  the  recommendations  made  by  him  were 

idapud.    He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  axst  of  February  1899, 

having  been  married  twice,  and  having  had  a  family  of  one  son 

asd  four  daughters.    Bowen  wrote  Itkaca  m  i8y>  (London, 

1854},  translated  into  Greek   in    1859;  and  Mount  AlhoSf 

Thessdy  and  Bpirus  (London,  1852);  and  he  was  the  author 

of  Murray's  Handbook  far  Greeu  (London,  1854). 

A  Kkcdon  of  hb  letters  and  desoatches.  TkiHy  Years  of  Colonial 
Cflersflml  (Loodoa,  1889),  was  edited  by  S.  Lane-Poole. 

BOWKR,  WALTER  (1385-1449),  Scottish  chronicler,  was  bom 
about  1385  at  HaddingtoxL  He  was  abbot  of  Inchcolm  (in  the 
Filth  of  Forth)  foom  1418,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
cpBection  of  the  ransom  of  James  I.,  king  of  Scots,  in  1423  and 
1424,  and  m  1433  one  of  the  embassy  to  Paris  on  the  business  of 
the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  to  the  dauphin.  He  played 
an  important  part  at  the  council  of  Perth  (1432)  in  the  defence  of 
Scottish  rights.  During  his  dosing  years  he  was  engaged  on  his 
vQik  the  Scotiekroniconf  on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly  rests. 
This  work,  mnlcrtaken  in  1440  by  desire  of  a  neighbour.  Sir 
Th\id  Stewart  of  Rosyth,  was  a  continuation  of  the  Chronica 
Gcntis  Scotorwn  ^f  Fordun.  The  completed  work,  in  its  original 
form,  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  of  which  the  first  five  and  a 
pcTtioD  of  the  sixth  (to  11 63)  are  Fordun's — or  mainly  his,  for 
Bower  added  to  them  at  plaos.  In  the  later  books,  down  to  the 
rdgn of  Robert  L  (1371),  he  was  aided  by  Fordun's  Cesta  Annaliat 
but  from  that  point  to  the  dose  the  woric.  is  original  and  of 
oaatempoiaxy  importance,  especially  for  James  I.,  with  whose 
death  it  ends.  The  task  was  finished  in  X447.  In  the  two  remain- 
iag  yean  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  a  reduction  or  "  abridg- 
oeat "  of  this  work,  which  is  known  as  the  Book  ofCupoTt  and  is 
pieKivcd  in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh  (MS.  35.  i.  7). 
Other  alffidgments,  not  by  Bower,  were  made  about  the  same 
tiaie,  one  about  x4So  (perhaps  by  Patrick  Russell,  a  Carthusian  of 
Perth)  piesenred  in  the  Advocates*  library  (MS.  35.  6.  7)  and 
mother  bk  1461  l^  an  unknown  writer,  also  preserved  in  the 
same  collection  (MS.  35.  5.  3).  Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the 
SalicirMnc0»,  by  differoit  scribes,  are  extant.  There  are  two  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  The  Black  Book  of  Paisley,  and  in  Hari. 
MS.  712;  one  in  the  Advocates'  library,  from  which  Walter 
Goodail  ininted  his  edition  (Edin.,  1759),  and  one  in  the  library 
of  Coipus  Christi,  Cambridge. 

GoodUD'c  is  the  only  complete  modem  edition  of  Bower's  text. 
See  aho  W.  F.  Skene's  edition  of  Fordun  in  the  aeries  of  Historians 
sf  Sctdand  (187 1 ).  Peraonal  references  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tstkc^aer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  iti.  and  iv.  The  best  recent  account  is 
thit  by  T.  A.  Archer  in  the  DicL  of  Nat.  Biog, 

BOWIRBAVK,  JAMES  8G0TT  (i797-x877)i  English  naturalist 
aad  palaeontologist,  was  bom  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  on  the 
f  4th  oS  July  1797,  and  succeeded  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
to  his  father's  distillery,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  until 
1S47.  In  eariy  years  astronomy  and  natural  history,  especially 
botany,  engaged  much  of  his  attention;  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic wwker  at  the  microscope,  studying  the  structure  of  shells, 
cnah,  moss-agates,  flints,  &c.,  and  he  also  formed  an  extensive 
coSection  of  fossils.  The  organic  remains  of  the  London  Clay 
attracted  particular  attention,  and  about  the  year  1836  he  and  six 
other  vorken  founded  "  The  London  Clay  Gub  " — the  members 
csmprising  Dr  Bowerbank,  Frederick  E.  Edwards  (1799-1875), 
acthorof  Tke  Eocene  MoUuua  (Palaeontograph.  Soc),  Searies  V. 
Wood,  John  Morris,  Alfred  White  (zook)gist),  N.  T.  WethereU, 
scrpoBof  Highgate(x8o»-x875),and  James deCarie  Sowerby.  In 
1440  Bowerbank  published  A  History  of  tke  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds 
ff  tke  London  Clay,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  F.  R.S.  In 
1^47  he  suggested  the  estabUshment  of  a  sodety  for  the  publica- 
ticfl  of  undcscribed  British  Fossils,  and  thus  originated  the 
l^eontographical  Sodety.  From  1844  until  1864  he  did  much 
to  encourage  a  love  of  natural  sdence  by  being  "  at  home  "  every 
Monday  evening  at  his  residence  in  Park  Street,  Islington,  and 
afterwards  in  Highbury  Grove,  where  the  treasures  of  his 
cttseum,  his  microscopes,  and  his  personal  assistance  were  at 
the  lerrioe  of  every  earnest  student.  In  the  study  of  sponges  he 
b«aae  specially  interested,  and  he  was  author  of  A  Monograpk 


of  the  Britisk  Spongiadae  in  4  vols.,  published  by  the  Ray  Sodety, 
1864-1882.  He  retired  in  1864  to  St  Leonards,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  March  1877. 

BOWIE,  JAHBS  (179^1836),  American  pioneer,  was  bom  in 
Logan  county,  Kentucky.  He  was  taken  to  Louisiana  about 
x8oa,  and  in  1818-1820  was  engaged  with  his  brothers,  John  J. 
and  Rezin  P.,  in  smuggling  negro  slaves  into  the  United  States 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  pirates  led  by  Jean  Lafitte  on 
Galveston  Island.  Bowie  removed  to  Texas  in  1828  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revolt  against  Mexico,  bdng  present  at  the 
battles  of  Nacogdoches  (1832),  Concepdon  (1835)  and  the  Grass 
Fight  (1835).  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  (see 
San  Antonio),  but  was  ill  of  pneumonia  at  the  time  of  the  final 
aiSsaidt  on  the  6th  of  March  1836,  and  was  among  the  last  to  be 
butchered.  Bowie's  name  is  now  perpetuated  by  a  county  in 
north-eastern  Texas,  and  by  its  association  with  that  of  the 
famous  hunting-knife,  which  he  used,  but  probably  did  not 
invent. 

BOW-LEO  {Genu  Varum),  a  deformity  characterized  by  separa- 
tion of  the  knees  when  the  ankles  are  in  contact.  Usually  there 
is  an  outward  curvature  of  both  femur  and  tibia,  with  at  times 
an  interior  bend  of  the  latter  bone.  At  birth  all  children  are 
more  or  less  bandy-legged.  The  child  lies  on  its  nurse's  knee 
with  the  soles  of  the  feet  fadng  one  another;  the  tibiae  and 
femora  are  curved  outwards;  and,  if  the  limbs  are  extended, 
although  the  ankles  are  in  contact,  there  is  a  distinct  space 
between  the  knee-joints.  During  the  first  year  of  life  a  gradual 
change  takes  place.  The  knee-joints  approach  one  another; 
the  femora  slope  downwards  and  inwardis  towards  the  knee- 
joints;  the  tibiae  become  straight;  and  the  sole  of  the  foot 
faces  almost  directly  downwards.  While  these  changes  are 
occurring,  the  bones,  which  at  first  consist  prindpally  of  cartilage, 
are  gradually  becoming  ossified,  and  in  a  normal  child  by  the 
time  it  begins  to  walk  the  lower  limbs  are  prepared,  both  by  thdr 
general  direction  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the  bones  which  form 
them,  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  child 
attempts  dther  as  the  result  of  imitation  or  from  encouragement 
to  waUc  before  the-  normal  bandy  condition  had  passed  off,  the 
result  will  necessarily  be  either  an  arrest  in  the  development 
of  the  limbs  or  an  increase  of  the  bandy  condition.  If  the  child 
is  weakly,  either  rachitic  or  suffering  from  any  ailment  which 
prevents  the  due  ossification  of  the  bones,  or  is  improperly  fed, 
the  bandy  condition  may  remain  persistent.  Thus  the  chief 
cause  of  this  deformity  is  rickets  (q.v.).  The  remaining  causes 
are  occupation,  espedally  that  of  a  jockey,  and  traumatism, 
the  condition  being  very  likely  to  supervene  after  acddents 
involving  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  In  the  rickety  form  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  treat  the  constitutional  disease,  at 
the  same  time  instructing  the  mother  never  to  place  the  child 
on  its  feet.  In  may  cases  this  is  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  effect 
a  cure,  but  mattera  can  be  hastened  somewhat  by  applying 
splints.  When  in  older  patients  the  deformity  arises  either 
from  traumatism  or  occupation,  the  only  treatment  is  that  of 
operation. 

A  far  commoner  deformity  than  the  preceding  is  that  known 
as  knock-knee  (or  Genu  Valgum).  In  this  condition  there  is  dose 
approximation  of  the  knees  with  more  or  less  separation  of  the 
feet,  the  patient  bdng  unable  to  bring  the  feet  together  when 
standing.  Occasionally  only  one  limb  may  be  affected,  but  the 
double  form  is  the  more  common.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  deformity:  (i.)  that  due  to  rickets  and  occurring  in  young 
children  (the  rachitic  form),  and  (ii.)  that  met  with  in  adolescents 
and  known  as  the  static  form.  In  young  children  it  is  practically 
always  due  to  rickets,  and  the  constitutional  disease  must  be 
most  rigorously  dealt  with.  It  is,  however,  espedally  in  these 
cases  that  cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  avoided,  since  it  increases  the  body 
wdght  and  so  may  do  harm  rather  than  good.  The  child  if 
quite  young  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  limbs  manipulated 
several  times  a  day.  Where  the  child  is  a  little  older  and  It  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  him  off  his  feet,  long  splints  should  be  applied 
from  the  axilla  or  waist  to  a  point  several  inches  below  thelevd 
of  the  foot    It  is  only  by  making  the  splints  suffidently  long 
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that  a  naturally  active  duld  can  be  kept  at  rest.    The  little 
patient  should  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

The  static  form  of  Genu  Valgum  usually  occurs  in  young 
adolescents,  especially  in  anaemic  nurse-girls,  young  bricklayers, 
and  young  people  who  have  outgrown  ^eir  strength,  yet  have 
to  carry  heavy  weights.  Normally  in  the  erect  posture  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  passed  through  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur 
rather  than  the  inner,  and  this  latter  is  lengthened  to  keep  the 
plane  of  the  knee-joint  horizontal.  This  throws  considerable 
strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
after  standing  of  long  duration  or  with  undue  weight  the  muscles 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  also  become  over-fatigued.  Thus 
the  ligament  gradually  becomes  stretched,  giving  the  knee  undue 
mobility  from  side  to  side.  If  the  condition  be  not  attended  to, 
the  outer  condyle  becomes  gradually  atrophied,  owing  to  the 
increased  weight  transmitted  through  it,  and  the  inner  condyle 
becomes  lengthened.  These  changes  are  the  direct  outcome 
of  a  general  law,  namely,  that  diminished  pressure  results  in 
increased  growth,  increased  pressure  in  diminished  growth. 
The  best  example  of  the  former  principle  is  the  rapid  growth 
that  takes  place  in  the  chOd  that  is  confined  to  bed  during 
a  prolonged  illness.  The  distorted,  stunted,  shortened  and 
fashionable  foot  of  the  Chinese  lady  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 
Flat-foot  (see  Clitb-Foot)  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
scoliosis,  are  often  associated  with  this  form  of  Genu  Valgum, 
the  former  being  due  to  relaxation  of  ligaments,  the  latter  being 
compensatory  where  the  deformity  only  affects  one  leg,  though 
often  found  merely  in  association  with  the  more  common  bilateral 
variety.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  static  form  attention  to  general 
health,  massage  and  change  of  air,  will  often  effect  a  cure.  But 
in  the  more  aggravated  forms  an  apparatus  is  needed.  This 
usually  consists  of  an  outside  iron  rod,  jointed  at  the  knee, 
attached  above  to  a  pelvic  band  and  below  to  the  heel  of  the 
boot.  By  the  gradual  tightening  of  padded  straps  passing  roimd 
the  limbs  the  bones  can  be  drawn  by  degrees  into  a  more 
natural  position.  But  if  the  patient  has  reached  such  an  age 
that  the  deformity  is  fixed,  then  the  only  remedy  is  that  of 
operation. 

BOWLES,  SAMUEL  (1826-1878),  American  journalist;  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  February  X826. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Bowles  (1779-1851)  of  the  same  dty, 
who  had  established  the  weekly  Springfield  Republican  in  1824. 
The  daily  issue  was  begun  in  1844,  as  an  evening  newspaper, 
afterwards  becoming  a  morning  journal  To  its  service  Samuel 
Bowles,  junior,  devoted  his  life  (with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  during  which  he  was  in  charge  of  a  daily  in  Boston), 
and  he  gave  the  paper  a  national  reputation  by  the  vigour, 
incisiveness  and  independence  of  its  editorial  utterances,  and 
the  condse  and  convenient  arrangement  of  its  local  and  general 
news-matter.  During  the  controversies  affecting  slavery  and 
resulting  in  the  Civil  War,  Bowles  supported,  in  general,  the  Whig 
and  Republican  parties,  but  in  the  period  of  Reconstruction 
under  President  Grant  his  paper  represented  anti-administration 
or  "  Liberal  Republican  "  opinions,  while  in  the  disputed  elec- 
tion of  X876  it  favoured  the  claims  of  Tilden,  and  subsequently 
became  independent  in  politics.  Bowles  died  at  Springfield 
on  the  x6th  of  January  2878.  During  his  lifetime,  and  subse- 
quently, the  Republican  office  was  a  sort  of  school  for  young 
journalists,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pungency  and  conciseness 
of  style,  one  of  his  maxims  being  "  put  it  all  in  the  first  para- 
g^^>h."  Bowles  published  two  books  of  travel,  Across  Ike 
Continent  (1865)  and  The  Switurland  of  America  (1869),  which 
were  combined  into  one  volume  imder  the  title  Our  New  West 
(1869).  He  was  succeeded  as  publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Republican  by  his  son  Samuel  Bowles  (b.  1851). 

A  eulogistic  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles  {2  vols.,  New  York, 
1885),  by  Geoife  S.  Merriam,  is  virtually  a  history  of  American 
political  movements  after  the  compromise  of  185a 

BOWLES,  WILUAM  USLB  (1762-1850),  English  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  King's  Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  of  which 
his  father  was  vicar,  on  the  24th  of  September  1762.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  be  entered  Winchester  school,  the  head-nistcr  at 


the  time  being  Dr  Joseph  Warton.  In  1781  he  left  as  captain 
of  the  school,  and  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  gained  a  scholarship.  Two  years  later  he  won  the  cfaac- 
cellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse.  In  1789  he  published,  in  a  small 
quarto  volume.  Fourteen  Sonnets,  which  met  with  considcrabk 
favour  at  the  time,  and  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Coleridge  asd 
his  young  contemporaries.  The  Sonnets  even  in  form  were  a 
revival,  a  return  to  the  older  and  purer  poetic  style,  and  by  xhax 
grace  of  expression,  melodious  versification,  tender  tone  of  fediog 
and  vivid  appreciation  of  the  life  and  beauty  of  nature,  stood 
out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  elaborated  commonplaces  which 
at  that  time  formed  the  bulk  of  English  poetry.  After  taking 
his  degree  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  appointed 
in  1792  to  the  vicarage  of  Chicklade  in  Wiltshire.  In  1797  he 
received  the  vicarage  of  Dumbleton  in  Glouccstenhire,  and 
in  X804  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bremhill  in  Wiltshiie. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Doug^  to  a  pre> 
bcndal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  In  1818  he  was  nuLde 
chaplain  to  the  prince  regent,  and  in  1828  he  was  elected 
residentiary  canon  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Salisbuiy  on  the 
7th  of  April  X850,  aged  88. 

The  longer  poems  published  by  Bowles  are  not  of  a  very  hi|h 
standard,  though  all  are  distinguished  by  purity  d  ima^natioo, 
ctiltured  and  graceful  diction,  and  great  tenderness  of  feeling. 
The  most  extensive  were  The  Spirit  of  Discetery  ( 1 804),  which  was 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Byron;  The  Missionary  of  ike  Anda 
(1815);  The  Crave  of  the  Last  Saxon  (1822);  and  St  John  is 
PalmOS  (1833).  Bowles  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  as  a  critic 
of  poetry  than  as  a  poet  In  1806  he  published  an  edition  of 
Pope's  works  with  notes  and  an  essay  on  the  poetical  character 
of  Pope.  In  this  essay  he  laid  down  certain  canons  as  to  poetic 
imagery  which,  subject  to  some  modification,  have  been  sisce 
recognized  as  true  and  valuable,  but  which  were  received  at  the 
time  with  strong  opposition  by  all  admirera  of  Pope  and  his 
style.  The  "  Pope  and  Bowles "  controversy  brought  mto 
sharp  contrast  the  opposing  views  of  poetry,  which  may  be 
rou^y  described  as  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  Bovles 
maintained  that  images  drawn  from  nature  are  poetically  fioer 
than  those  drawn  from  art;  and  that  in  the  highest  kinds  of 
poetry  the  themes  or  passions  handled  shotild  be  of  the  genenl 
or  elemental  kind,  and  not  the  transient  manners  of  any  society. 
These  positions  were  vigorously  assailed  by  Byzon,  Campbell, 
Roscoe  and  othen  of  less  note,  while  for  a  time  Bowles  was 
almost  solitary.  Hazlitt  and  the  Blackwood  critics,  however, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  on  the  whole  Bowles  had  reasoe 
to  congratulate  himself  on  having  established  certain  principles 
which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  true  method  of  poetical 
criticism,  And  of  having  inaugurated,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example,  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.  Among  other  prose 
works  from  his  prolific  pen  was  a  Life  of  Bishop  Ken  (2  vds., 
1830-1831). 

His  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in  1855,  with  a  nesKw  by 
G.  Gilfillan. 

BOWUMB  (a  word  foimd  in  most  Teutonic  languasn. 
probably  connected  with  the  "  bow  "  of  a  ship),  a  nautical 
term  for  a  rope  leading  from  the  edge  of  a  sail  to  the  bows, 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  sail  when  sailing  dose  to  the 
wind — "  on  a  bowline." 

BOWUNO  (Lat.  buUa,  a  globe,  through  O.  Fr.  hoiOe,  ball}. 
an  indoor  game  played  upon  an  alley  with  wooden  balls  and  sine 
or  ten  wooden  pins.  It  has  been  played  for  centuries  in  Gennaay 
and  the  Low  Countries,  where  it  is  still  in  hi^  favour,  but  attaiss 
its  greatest  popularity  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  «as 
introduced  in  colonial  times  from  Holland.  The  Dutch  inhabit' 
ants  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  were  much  addicted 
to  it,  and  up  to  the  year  1840  it  was  played  on  the  green,  tbe 
principal  resort  of  the  bowlcn  being  the  square  just  north  d 
the  Battery  still  called  Bowling  Green.  The  fint  covered  aUeyi 
were  made  of  hardened  clay  or  of  slate,  but  those  in  vogne  at 
present  are  built  up  of  alternate  strips  of  pine  and  maple  wood, 
about  1x3  in.  in  sixe,  set  on  edge,  and  fastened  together  and 
to  the  bed  of  the  alley  with  the  nicest  art  of  the  cabinet-maker. 
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lb  bMA  «l'4e>IkT  b  4i|'Iii.,  and  iu  whde  knttb  iboat 
b  &  Fran  tlM  hod,  «c  iipei,  pia  to  ibe  loul-Uiie,  ovn  vhiib 
ike  pliffT  a*r  I"'  >^  'I  delivniog  the  bill,  tie  diiunce  it 
6d  ft.  On  <*^  ads  of  ibc  illcy  ii  >  g-in.  "  guita  "  la  catch 
BjbaZb  that  an  bowled  wide.  OrCgiaally  oinepiu,  let  up  in  the 
ifiiFihwwi  JoRB,  woe  UBcd,  but  duiing  the  fint  pait  of  the  ii)Lh 
catujy  the  ^me  td  "  mnt^uis  "  wii  prohibited  by  law,  oa 
■canat  at  the  enzsive  betting  dnuiected  with  It.  Thi*  ordl- 
nace,  bwnrcr,  was  soon  evaded  by  the  addition  of  a  tenlli 
tn.  mnltnic  in  the  pme  of  "  len-pLns,"  Uk  paitime  in  vogue 
aUtj.  The  ten  pini  an  set  up  at  tlie  end  of  the  allev  is  the 
form  ol  a  ri^t-aA^cd  triangle  in  four  rows,  four  pim 
iha  ibne,  then  two  and  one  a>  head  pin.  The 
plued  i  in.  bora  the  alley's  edge,  back  of  which  is  the  [nn-pit. 
ii:m.deqianilahotii3rcwide.  The  back  wall  it  heavDy  pwlded 
(glun  with  a  heavy,  iwingiog  cwhion),  and  tbett  an  tatciy 
tDTTKn  for  the  pin-boyt,  who  let  up  the  pint,  call  ihe  tfores 
ud  place  the  balla  in  the  sloping  *'  railway  "  whidi  retunii 
tiicTn  (o  the  playen' end  of  the  alley.  Tlte  pint  aie  made  of  hard 
Dupkand  aie  15  in.  high,  i}  in.  in  diameter  at  their  bate  and 
I ;  in  in  tircumfcrena  at  the  thickest  point.  The  ballt,  which 
UT  made  of  some  Vn7  hard  wood,  usually  lignum  vttae,  may  ht 
tl  uy  liie  Dot  Bceeding  17  tai.  in  dccumfettnce  and  16)  lb  in 
n^L  They  are  pTcnrided  with  holes  for  tlie  thumb  and  middle 
itpr.  At  many  may  pby  on  a  tide  at  please,  five  being  Ihe 
mifflbcT  (or  championship  tcamt,  thoo^  thb  tametimes  varies. 
Etch  playa  roUs  three  balls,  called  a  Jremt,  and  ten  frames 
QxsIitnLe  a  gainc,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon.  En  fint-dats 
tutchea  twn  balls  only  are  roIUd.  II  all  ten  pins  are  knocked 
dowi  by  the  finl  bill  Ibe  player  makes  a  sirikt,  which  counts 
Inn  10  phu  whatever  he  may  make  with  the  Gist  two  balls  of 
bii  ant  frame.  If,  howeveT,  he  should  then  make  another 
niike,  10  more  are  added  In  hit  tcoR,  making  k>,  Io  wluch  are 
sdded  Ihe  pina  be  may  knock  down  with  hit  Gnl  ball  of  tbe  third 

<t  the  fir*t  frame,  and,  should  the  player  keep  up  thit  high 
inrsfe,  be  will  score  the  maidmum,  30a,  in  hit  ten  Iraines. 
II  ill  (he  pint  arc  knocked  down  with  two  ballt  it  it  called  a 
'fen,  and  the  player  may  add  the  pint  made  by  the  £nt  ball 
<<  iiisieamd  fninc.    This  seemingly  complicated  mode  (^scoring 

■  comparalinly  tbnple  when  properly  lined  score-boards  are 
Bcd.  Of  come,  if  all  three  balls  tic  used  no  strike  or  spare  is 
Ketid,  bat  Ihe  nninbei  of  pint  overturned  a  recorded.  The  lens 
c4  thousands  of  bowling  dubt  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
uv  midcT  the  juiiadjction  ol  the  American  Bowling  Congress, 
■hick  mecta  once  a  year  to  revise  the  rules  and  bold  contests 
la  the  lalional  championships. 

Snval  BiBar  niviie*  of  bowUnf  are  popular  in  America,  the 
■OK  ia  nne  beiiig  "  Cocked  Hat,"  which  it  clayed  with  tkn  pint. 
«  la  the  bead-pin  poHiion  ind  Ihe  others  on  either  tsmec  el  the 
^raw.  .The  piai  are  luuillv  a  little  targerlhan  thw  used  ia  the 

to.  ind'aiTbatls.  Sta  IhoK  tJjiTE'inta  th  ly 

"CoAid  hat  and  Feacher"  is  linular.  eicepi  il  'd. 

^bm  in  the  centre.    Other  variiliDni  of  h  ^" 

■  •Ucb  live  pina.  lel  gp  like  in  arrow  pointi  ri. 
Bi  UKd:  the  "  Battle  Came."  in  which  by 
kwxbiii  down  all  but  the  centre,  or  king,  nd 
Fkf  Bkk.'-  ia  which  five  pint  tfe  iwd,  one  i  on 
1-1  the  mt  m  lb.  bu:k  line;  "  Four  Bt 

■Dodi  Pin";  "Head  Pin,"  wiih  nine  pii  Id. 

usMoned  wiy,  and  ■'  Candle  Pin,"  in  wlii  ng 

ED*inlt  the  top  and  botiom  are  used,  tlw  01  Ldr 

to  rhoH  of  the  revnlar  game. 
The  AmeTkan  bowDng  DUDF  ifl  played  to  a  alight  eitent  in  Great 


r«  than  the  Americaa,  being  of  cc 
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,  a  dty  and  the  cuunty-aeat  of  Warren 
ity,  Kentiid)',  D.S.A.,  on  the  Banco  river,  113  n,  S.  by 
■''■""  Pop.  (i»90)  7803;  (1900)  81J6,  of  whom 
>V>S  were  negrw*;  (1910)  917J.  The  city  is  served  by  the 
UoiiviDe  &  Nasbville  lailny  (wbich  msinuini  car  ibops 
hn),  ud  by  uomboau  aivlptinf  Ihe  livec.    Haeadan- 


iied  or  gnivd  roids  also  radiate  from',  it;  tu' alt  parts  ol  the 
surrounding  counliy,  a  rich  agricultural  and  live-stock  raising 
region,  in  which  there  are  deposits  of  coal,  Iran  ore,  oil,  natural 
gas,  atphalt  and  building  stone.  The  dty  it  the  teat  of  Potter 
College  (for  gills;  noo-tectarian,  opened  1U9);  of  Ogdca 
College  (non-sectarian,  1877),  a  secondary  ichocd,  endowed  by 
the  bequest  of  Major  Robert  W.  Ogden  (17Q6-1S7]);  ol  the 
West  Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  opened  (as  Ihe  Southern 
Normal  School  and  Bu^ness  College)  at  Glasgow  in  1S75  and 
removed  to  Bowling  Green  in  iSSt;  and  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Southern  Normal 
School  and  Business  Cdllege.  Bowling  Green  has  two  psrks, 
a  large  horse  and  mule  market,  and  a  trade  in  other  live-stock, 
tobacco  and  lumber;  among  its  nanufacturet  are  flour,  lumber, 
tobacco  and  furniture.  Tlie  munidpaliCy  ownt  and  operata 
Ihe  water-works  and  the  declric  lighting  fjant.  Bowling  Green 
was  incorporated  in  iG  1 1.  During  the  early  part  ol  the  Civil  War 
Bowling  Green  was  on  tbe  right  Sank  of  Ihe  first  line  oi  Con- 
federale  defence  In  Ihe  West,  and  was  for  some  lime  Ihe  head- 
quarters ol  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  It  waa  abandoned, 
however,  after  the  capture  by  the  Federal!  of  Font  Henry 
and  Doiielton. 

BOWUHO  OREEH,  a  dty  and  the  county-teat  of  Wood 
county,  Ohio,  U.S-A-,  10  m-  S.  by  W.  of  Toledo,  of  which  It  b  a 
residential  suburb-  Pop.  (iSgo)  34^7;  (1900)  5067  (164  fbreign- 
bom):(igio)  Jill.  Bowling  Gr«n  is  served  by  Ihe  Cincinnati, 
Haoilton  &  Dayton  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  railways,  and 
by  the  Toledo  Urban  ft  Inlerurban  and  the  Lake  Erie.  Bowling 
Green  &  Nipoleon  electric  lino,  the  former  eilendiiig  from 
Toledo  to  Dayton.  It  it  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region 
which  abounda  in  oQ  and  natural  gas.  Many  of  the  residences 
and  butiness  places  of  Bowling  Green  are  heated  by  a  privately 
owned  central  hot-water  heating  planL     Among  the  manufac- 
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BOWU,  tbe  oldest  British  outdoor  pastime,  neat  Io  archery, 
still  hi  vogue.  It  has  been  traced  certainly  to  Ibe  ijth,  and 
conjeclunjlytotheulhcentury.  William Htal^hen  nwww. 
(d.  about  119a),  in  hit  biography  ol  Thomas  Becket, 
gives  a  gra[jiic  sketch  of  the  London  of  hit  day  and,  writing 
ol  the  summs  amusements  of  the  young  men,  says  that  on 
holidays  they  were  "  eaercised  In  Leaping,  Shooting,  Watstling, 
Casting  of  Stones  [in  jaitu  iapidum],  and  Throwing  of  Javelins 
fitted  with  Loops  for  the  Purpose,  which  they  strive  to  Sing 
before  the  Mark;  they  also  use  Bucklers,  like  fighting  Men." 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  by  jicim  lapidvm  Fitislcpben 
meant  the  game  of  bowls,  but  though  il  is  possible  that  round 
atones  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  in  an  early  variety 
of  the  game--and  there  Is  a  record  of  iron  bowls  being  uted, 
though  at  a  much  later  dale,  on  festive  occasions  at  Nairn, 
— neverthelest  Ihe  Inlerence  seems  unwarranted.  The  jaiiut 
lafUum  of  which  he  speak)  nu  probably  moreakm  to  tbe  modem 
"  putting  Ihe  wdght,"  once  even  called  "  putting  the  ttone." 
It  is  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  the  game,  at  any  rate  in  a 
nidimentary  form,  waa  pbyed  In  the  ijth  cenlury.  A  MS. 
of  thai  penod  in  Ihe  royil  library,  Windsor  (No.  30,  E  iv.), 

cone  intttsd  of  an  earthenware  ball  or  jack.  Another  MS.  ot 
the  same  toitury  has  a  picture — crude,  but  qarited — which 
brings  us  into  close  touch  with  the  eililing  game.  Three  figure* 
are  Introduced  and  a  jack.  The  first  player'i  bowl  ha)  come 
Id  rest  just  in  front  of  Ihe  ;ack:  the  second  has  delivered  hli 
bowl  and  is  following  after  it  with  one  of  those  eccentric 
greens,    the   first 


pUyet  meanwhile  making  a  reprcssiv 
at  if  to  urge  the  bowl  to  stop  short  of  1 
It  depicted  as  in  the  act  of  delivering  1 
MS.  Beak  oj  Praytri  ia  the  Fmnds 
Bodleian  library  at  Oiford  contains 
penoDi  ace  ihowo,  but  they  bowl  to 


geslun 


le  third  player 
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and  PasHmes)  suggests  that  the  first  player's  bowl  may  have 
been  regarded  by  the  second  player  as  a  species  of  jack;  but  in 
that  case  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the  first  player's  target.  In 
these  three  earliest  illustrations  of  the  pastime  it  is  worth  noting 
that  each  player  has  one  bowl  only,  and  that  the  attitude  in 
delivering  it  was  as  various  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  as  it 
is  to-day.  In  the  third  he  stands  almost  upright;  in  the  first 
he  kneels;  in  the  second  he  stoops,  halfway  between  the 
upright  and  the  kneeling  position. 

As  the  game  grew  in  popularity  it  came  under  the  ban  of  king 
and  parliament,  both  fearing  it  might  jeopardize  the  practice  of 
archery,  then  so  important  in  battle;  and  statutes  forbidding  it 
and  other  sports  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  UI., 
Richard  II.  and  other  monarchs.  Even  when,  on  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  firearms,  the  bow  had  fallen  into  disuse  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  the  prohibition  was  continued.  The  discredit 
attaching  to  bowling  alleys,  first  established  in  London  in  X455, 
probably  encouraged  subsequent  repressive  legislation,  for  many 
of  the  alleys  were  connected  with  taverns  frequented  by  tlus 
dissolute  and  gamesters.  The  word  "  bowls  "  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  statute  of  X5xz  in  which  Henry  VIIL  confirmed 
previous  enactments  against  unlawful  games.  By  a  further 
act  of  X541 — which  was  not  repealed  until  1845 — artificers, 
labourers,  apprentices,  servants  add  the  like  were  forbidden  to 
play  bowls  at  any  time  save  Christmas,  and  then  only  in  their 
master's  house  and  presence.  It  was  further  enjoined  that  any 
one  playing  bowls  outside  of  his  own  garden  or  orchard  was  liable 
to  a  penally  of  6s.  8d.,  while  those  possessed  of  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of.  £100  might  obtain  licences  to  play  on  their  own  private 
greens.  But  though  the  same  statute  absolutely  prohibited 
bowling  alleys,  Henry  VIIL  had  them  constructed  for  his  own 
pleasure  at  Whitehall  Palace,  and  was  wont  to  back  himself  when 
he  played.  In  Mary's  reign  (1555)  the  licences  were  withdrawn, 
the  queen  or  her  advisers  deeming  the  game  an  excuse  for 
"  unlawful  assemblies,  conventicles,  seditions  and  conspiracies." 
The  scandals  of  the  bowling  alleys  grew  rampant  in  Elizabethan 
London,  and  Stephen  Gosson  in  his  School  of  Abuse  (1579)  says, 
"  Common  bowling  alleys  are  privy  moths  that  eat  up  the  credit 
of  many  idle  citizens;  whose  gains  at  home  are  not  able  to  weigh 
down  their  losses  abroad;  whose  shops  are  so  far  from  maintain- 
ing their  play,  that  their  wives  and  children  cry  out  for  bread, 
and  go  to  bed  supperless  often  in  the  year." 

Biased  bowls  were  introduced  in  the  i6th  centuzy.  "  A  little 
altering  of  the  one  side,"  says  Robert  Reoorde,  the  mathe- 
matician, in  his  CastU  of  Knmdedge  (1556),  "  maketh  the  bowl 
to  run  biasse  waies."  And  Shakespeare  {Richard  JI.,  Act.  ui. 
Sc.  4)  causes  the  queen  to  remonstrate,  in  reply  to  her  lady's 
suggestion  of  a  game  at  bowls  to  relieve  her  ennui, "  'Twill  make 
me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune  runs 
against  the  bias."  This  passage  is  interesting  also  as  showing 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  play  the  game  in  those  days. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  is  foimdation  for  the  familiar 
story  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  playing  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe  as  the 
Armada  was  beating  up  Channel,  and  finishing  his  game  before 
tackling  the  Spaniards.  Bowls,  at  that  date,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  legitimate  amusement  for  Simdays, — as,  indeed,  were  many 
other  sports.  When  John  Knox  visited  Calvin  at  Geneva  one 
Sunday,  it  is  said  that  he  discovered  him  engaged  in  a  game; 
and  John  Aylmer  (1521-1594),  though  bishop  of  London,  en- 
joyed a  game  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  but  used  such  language 
"  as  justly  exposed  his  character  to  reproach."  The  pastime 
foimd  favour  with  the  Stuarts.  In  the  Book  of  Sports  (1618), 
James  I.  recommended  a  moderate  indulgence  to  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  and  Charles  I.  was  an  enthusiastic  bowler,  unfortunately 
encouraging  by  example  wagering  and  playing  for  high  stakes, 
habits  that  ultimately  brought  the  green  into  as  general  disrepute 
as  the  alley.  It  is  recorded  that  the  king  occasionally  visited 
Richard  Shute,  a  Turkey  merchant  who  owned  a  beautiful  green 
at  Barking  Hadl,  and  that  after  one  bout  his  losses  were  £1000. 
He  was  permitted  to  play  his  favourite  game  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  his  captivity.  The  signboard  of  a  wayside  inn  near  Goring 
Heath  in  Oxfordshire  long  bore  a  portrait  of  the  king  with 


couplets  tedting  how  his  majesty  *'  drank  fnmi  the  bowl,  sad 
bowl'd  for  what  he  drank."  During  his  stay  at  the  Northamptoa- 
shire  village  of  Holdenby  or  Holmby — ^wheie  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  complains  the  green  was  not  well  kept — Charles  ire> 
quently  rode  over  to  Lord  Vaux's  place  at  Hanowden,  or  to 
Lord  Spencer's  at  Althorp,  for  a  game,  and,  aooordiog  to  ooe 
account,  was  actually  playing  on  the  latter  green  when  Cornet 
Joyce  came  to  Holmby  to  remove  him  to  other  quarters.  Daring 
this  period  gambling  had  become  a  mania.  John  Aubrey,  the 
antiquary,  chronicles  that  the  sisters  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  the 
courtier-poet,  once  went  to  the  botRding-green  in  liccadillj, 
crying,  "  for  fear  he  should  lose  aU  their  portions.'*  If  the 
Puritans  regarded  bowls  with  no  friendly  eye,  as  Lard  Macanlay 
asserts,  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  But  even  the  Puritans 
could  not  suppress  betting.  So  eminently  respectable  a  person 
as  John  Evelyn  thought  no  harm  in  bowling  for  stakes,  and  once 
played  at  the  Durdans,  near  Epsom,  for  £10,  winning  natch  and 
money,  as  he  triumphantly  notes  in  his  Diary  for  the  X4th  of 
August  X657.  Samuel  Pepys  repeatedly  xnentiona  finding  great 
people  "  at  bowles."  But  in  time  the  exce«et  >ttendiog  the 
game  rendered  it  unfashiofuible,  and  after  the  Revolution  it 
became  practically  a  pothouse  recreation,  nearly  all  the  greens, 
like  the  alleys,  having  been  constructed  in  the  grounds  sad 
gardens  attached  to  taverns. ' 

After  a  long  interval  salvation  came  from  Scotland,  somevbat 
unexpectedly,  because  although,  along  with  its  winter  analogue 
of  curling,  bowls  may  now  be  considered,  much  more  than  golf, 
the  Scottish  natioxud  game,  it  was  ikot  until  well  into  the  19th 
century  that  the  pastime  acquired  popularity  in  that  oountiy. 
It  had  been  known  in  Scotland  since  the  dose  of  the  x6th  centu^r 
(the  Glasgow  lurk  session  fubninated  an  edict  against  Sunday 
bowls  in  X595),  but  greens  were  few  and  far  between.  There  is 
record  of  a  dub  jn  Haddington  in  1709,  of  Tom  Bicket's  greea 
in  Kilmarnock  in  1740,  of  greens  in  Candleriggsand  Gallowgatr, 
Glasgow,  and  of  one  in  Lanark  in  X750,  of  greens  in  the  grounds 
of  Heriot's  hospital,  Edinburgh,  prior  to  1768,  and  of  one  in 
Peebles  in  X775.  These  are,  of  course,  mere  infants  compared 
with  the  Southampton  Town  Bowling  Club,  founded  in  1299, 
which  still  uses  the  green  on  which  it  has  played  for  centuries 
and  possesses  the  quaint  custom  of  describing  its  master,  or 
president,  as  "  sir,"  and  are  younger  even  than  the  Newcastk-on- 
Tjme  dub  established  in  X657. .  But  the  earlier  dubs  did  nothing 
towards  organizing  the  game*  In  X848  and  X849,  however,  when 
many  duba  had  come  into  existence  in  the  west  and  south  of 
Scotland  (the  WiUowbank,  dating  from  18x6,  is  the  oldest  dub  in 
Glasgow),  meetings  were  held  in  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  ^o- 
moting  a  national  assodation.  This  was  r^arded,  by  many,  as 
impracticable,  but  a  decision  of  final  importance  was  readied 
when  a  consultative  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  uniforxa 
code  of  laws  to  govern  the  game.  This  body  ddegated  its 
functions  to  iu  secretary,  W.  W.  Mitchell  (X803-X884),  vbo 
prepared  a  code  that  was  immediately  adopted  in  Scotland  as  the 
standard  laws.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Scottish  bowlers  saved 
the  game.  They  were,  besides,  pioneers  in  laying  down  Itvtl 
greens  of  superlative  excellence.  Not  satisfied  with  seed-sovn 
grass  or  meadow  turf,  they  experimented  with  seaside  turi  and 
found  it  answer  admirably.  The  13th  earl  of  Eglinton  also  set 
an  example  of  active  interest  which  many  magnates  emuh.ted. 
Himself  a  keen  bowler,  he  offered  for  competition,  in  1854,  s 
silver  bowl  and,  in  1857,  a  gold  bowl  and  the  E^inton  Cup,  ail 
to  be  played  for  annually.  These  trophies  exdtcd  healthy 
rivalry  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  and  the  enthusiasm  as  «tl! 
as  the  skill  with  which  the  game  was  conducted  in  Scotland  at 
length  proved  contagious.  Clubs  in  England  began  to  consider 
the  question  of  legislation,  and  to  improve  their  greens.  More- 
over, Scottish  emigrants  introduced  the  game  wherever  they 
went,  and  colonists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  establis^eti 
many  dubs  which,  in  the  main,  adopted  Mitchell's  laws;  while 
dubs  were  also  started  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  in 
South  Africa,  India  (Calcutu,  Karachi),  Japan  (Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, Kumamoto)  and  Hong-Kong.  In  Ireland  the  game  took 
root  very  gradually,  but  in  Ulster,  owing  doubtless  to  constant 
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mtcfooaiae  villi  Sootknd,  such  dubt  as  havt  been  founded  are 
strong  in  numbers  and  play. 

On  the  European  continent  the  game  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
pUytd  on  scientific  principles.  It  has  existed  in  France  since 
the  lytli  century.  When  John  Evelyn  was  in  Paris  in  1644 
he  saw  it  played  in  the  i^irdens  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace. 
b  the  south  of  France  it  is  rather  popular  with  artisans,  who, 
hoverer,  are  content  to  pursue  it  on  any  flat  surface  and  use 
nrand  instead  of  biased  bowls,  the  bowler,  moreover,  indulging 
in  a  pctllminary  run  before  delivering  the  bowl,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  bowler  in  cricket.  A  rude  variety  of  the  game  occurs  in 
Italy,  and,  as  we  have  teen,  John  Calvin  played  it  in  Geneva, 
vfacie  John  Evelyn  also  noticed  it  in  1646.  There  is  evidence  of 
its  vogue  in  HoUand  in  the  xyth  century,  for  the  painting  by 
Dtvid  Teniers  (i6icy-x69o),  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  at 
£dinbnr^,is  wrongly  described  as  "  Peasants  playingat  Skittles." 
In  this  picture  three  men  are  represented  as  having  played  a 
bowl,  i^ile  the  fourth  is  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  bowl.  The 
gaioe  G  obviously  bowls,  the  sole  difference  being  that  an  upright 
peg.  about  4  in.  high,  is  employed  instead  of  a  jadk, — recallLag,  in 
this  respect,  the  old  English  form  of  the  game  already  mentioned. 

Serious  efforts  to  organize  the  game  were  made  in  the  last 
qoaiter  of  the  xgth  century,  but  this  time  the  lead  came  from 
AostraJia.  The  Bowling  Associations  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Waks  were  ntablished  in  x88o,  and  it  was  not  until  1892 
that  the  Scottish  Bowling  Association  was  foimded.  Then  in 
Ripid  succession  came  several  independent  bodies — the  Midland 
Counties  (1895),  the  London  and  Southern  Counties  (1896), 
the  Imperial  (1899),  the  English  (1903)  and  the  Irish  and  WeUi 
(1904).  These  institutions  were  concerned  with  the  task  of 
resuhriaog  the  game  within  the  territories  indicated  by  their 
titles,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  multiplicity  of  associations 
ins  Hkely  to  prove  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  and  with 
a  riev,  therefore,  to  reducing  the  number  of  clashing  jturisdictions 
lad  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  single  legislative 
authority,  the  Imperial  amalgamated  with  the  English  B.A.  in 
1905.  The  visits  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  properly  organized 
teams  of  bowlers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  2901  and 
froffl  Canada  in  1904  demonstrated  that  the  game  had  gained 
eaonnottsly  in  ptqralarity.  The  former  visit  was  commemorated 
by  the  institution  of  the  Australia  Cup,  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Bowling  Assodation  (and  now  the  property  of  the  English  B.A.) 
by  Mi  Charles  Wood,  president  of  the  Victorian  Bowlinig  Assoda- 
tioc  An  accredited  team  of  bowlers  from  the  mother  cotmtry 
viated  Canada  in  1906,  and  was  accorded  a  royal  welcome. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  proof  that  bowls  is  a  true  Vdksspid 
ii  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  become  municipalized. 
In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  in 
LoKion  (throu^  the  county  council),  Newcastle  and  other 
Eoclish  towns,  the  coiporations  have  laid  down  greens  in  public 
parks  and  open  spaces.  In  Scotland  the  public  greens  are  self- 
san>orting,  from  a  charge,  which  includes  the  use  of  bowls,  of 
one  penny  an  hour  for  each  player;  in  London  the  upkeep  of  the 
greens  fails  on  the  rates,  but  players  must  provide  their  own  bowls. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bowling  green,  the  level  and  the  crown. 
The  oovn  has  a  fall  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  x8  in. 
na^^  *U  round  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  This  type  of 
greeniscoxifined  almost  wholly  to  certain  of  the  northern 
and  midlaxui  counties  of  Enj^and,  where  it  is  popular  for  single- 
Itsnded,  gate-money  contests.  But  although  the  crown-green 
pne  is  of  a  sporting  character,  it  necessitates  the  use  of  bowls 
of  narrow  bias  and  affords  but  limited  scope  for  the  display  of 
^H  and  sdenoe.  It  is'  the  game  on  the  perfectly  level  grden 
that  constitutes  the  historical  game  of  bowls.  Subject  to  the 
nde  as  to  the  shortest  distance  to  which  the  jack  must  be  thrown 
(25  yds.),  there  is  no  prescribed  size  for  the  lawn;  but  43  yds. 
sqnait  forms  an  ideal  green.  The  Queen's  Park  and  Titwood 
dubs  m  Glasgow  have  each  three  greens,  and  as  they  can  quite 
cmnfortabiy  play  six  rinks  on  each,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 

144  players  making  their  game  simultaneotisly.  An  under- 
■ttd  lawn  is  really  a  poor  pitch,  because  it  involves  playing 
hsn  coiner  to  comer  instead  of  up  and  down^the  orthodox 


direction.  For  the  sdenttfic  construction  of  a  green,  the  whole 
ground  must  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  x8  in.  or  so,  and 
thoroughly  drained,  and  byers  of  different  materials  (gravel, 
dnden,  moulds,  silver-sand)  laid  down  before  the  final  covering 
of  turf,  2\  or  3  in.  thick.  Seaside  turf  is  the  best.  It  wears 
longest  and  keeps  its  "  spring  "  to  the  last.  Stirrotmding  the 
green  is  a  space  called  a  ditch,  which  is  nearly  but  not  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  green  and  slopes  gently  away  from  it,  the  side 
next  the  turf  being  lined  with  boarding,  the  ditch  itself  bottomed 
with  wooden  spars  resting  on  the  foundation.  Beyond  the  ditch 
axe  banks  generally  laid  with  turf.  A  green  is  divided  into 
spaces  usually  from  x8  to  21  ft.  in  width,  commonly  styled 
*'  rinks  "—a  word  which  also  designates  each  set  of  players— 
and  these  are  numbered  in  seqtience  on  a  plate  fixed  in  the  bank 
at  each  end  opposite  the  centre  of  the  space.  The  end  ditch 
within  the  linoits  of  the  space  is,  according  to  Scottish  laws, 
regarded  as  part  of  the  green,  a  regulation  which  prejudices 
the  general  acceptance  of  those  laws.  In  match  play  each  space 
is  further  nuirked  off  from  its  neighbour  by  thin  string  securely 
fastened  flush  with  the  turf. 

Every  player  uses  four  lignum  viUu  bowls  in  single-handed 
games  and  (as  a  rule)  in  friendly  games,  but  only  two  in  matches. 
Every  bowl  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  bias,  which  was 
formeriy  obtained  by  loading  one  side  with  lead,  but  is  now 
imparted  by  the  tuxner  making  -one  side  more  convex  than  the 
other,  the  bulge  showing  the  side  of  the  bias.  No  bowl  must 
have  less  than  No.  3  bias— that  is,  it  should  draw  about  6  ft.  to 
a  30  yd.  jack  on  a  first-rate  green:  it  follows  that  on  an  inferior 
green  the  bowler,  though  using  the  same  bowl,  would  have  to 
allow  for  a  narrower  draw.  It  is  also  a  rule  that  the  diameter 
of  the  bowl  shall  not  be  less  than  4I  in.  nor  more  than  s\  i°'f 
and  that  its  weight  must  not  exceed  3I  lb.  The  jack  or  kitty, 
as  the  white  earthenware  ball  to  which  the  bowler  bowls  is  called, 
is  round  and  a|  to  af  in.  in  diameter.  On  crown-greens  it  is 
customary  to  use  a  snoall  biased  wooden  jack  to  give  the  bowler 
some  clue  to  the  run  of  the  green.  The  bowler  delivers  his  bowl 
with  one  foot  on  a  mat  or  footer,  made  of  india-rubber  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  the  size  of  which  is  also  prescribed  by  rule  as  24  by  x  6 
in.,  though,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  green,  Australasian 
dubs  employ  a  much  larger  size,  and  require  the  bowler  to  keep 
both  feet  on  the  mat  in  the  act  of  delivery. 

In  theory  the  game  of  bowls  u  very  simple,  the  aim  of  the 
player  being  to  roll  his  bowl  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rest  nearer  to 
the  jack  thim  his  opponent's,  or  to  protect  a  well-placed  bowl, 
or  to  dislodge  a  better  bowl  than  his  own.  But  in  practice  thero 
is  evexy  opportunity  for  skilL  On  all  good  greens  the  game  is 
played  in  rinks  of  four  a  side,  there  being,  however,  on  tiie  part 
of  many  English  dubs  still  an  adherence  to  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  two  and  three  a  side  rinks.  Ordinarily  a  match  team 
consists  of  four  rinks  Of  four  players  each,  or  sixteen  men  in 
all.  The  four  players  in  a  rink  are  known  as  the  leader,  second 
player,  third  player  and  skip  (or  driver,  captain  or  director), 
and  their  positions,  at  least  in  matches,  are  unchangeable. 
Great  responsibility  is  thus  thrown  on  the  skip  in  the  choice 
of  his  players,  who  are  selected  for  well-defined  reasons.  The 
leader  has  to  place  the  mat,  to  throw  the  jack,  to  count  the  game, 
and  to  call  the  result  of  each  end  or  head  to  the  skip  who  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  green.  He  is  picked  for  his  skill  in  playing 
to  the  jack.  It  is,  therefore,  his  business  to  "  be  up."  There  is 
no  excuse  for  short  play  on  his  part,  and  his  bowls  would  be  better 
off  the  green  than  obstructing  the  path  of  subsequent  bowls. 
So  he  will  endeavour  to  be  "on  the  jack,"  the  ideal  position 
being  a  bowl  at  rest  immediatdy  in  front  of  or  behind  it.  The 
skip  plays  last,  and  directs  his  men  from  the  end  that  is  being 
played  to.  The  weakest  player  in  the  four  is  invariably  played 
in  the  second  place  (the  "  soft  second  ").  Most  frequently  he 
will  be  required  dther  to  protect  a  good  bowl  or  to  rectify  a 
possible  error  of  the  leader.  His  offidal  duty  is  to  mark  the  game 
on  the  scoring  card  when  the  leader  announces  the  result.  He 
keeps  a  record  of  the  play  of  both  sides.  The  third  player,  who 
does  any  measuring  that  may  be  necessary  to  determine  which 
bowl  or  bowls  may  be  nearest  the  jack,  holds  almost  as  responsible 
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■  podtion  u  the  OLptiiD,  wboK  place,  in  (ut,  he  take*  wbca- 
cver  the  ikip  Ei  tempomily  ab>«DI.  Tlit  dutis  of  the  >Up  wQI 
•Iready  be  UDdcntood  by  iofrTeDcx-  BEfore  he  lavei  the  jack 
to  play,  he  miut  obicrve  the  lilualion  of  the  bowls  ol  both  lidcs. 
It  may  be  thai  he  has  lo  draw  a  abot  with  the    - 


to  lay. 


wingly  « 


trived  Mock,  ot  to  "  file  "—that  it,  to  deliver  hit  bowl 
tfeid  ttnight  at  the  object,  wilh  enouch  force  to  kill  the  biu 
lor  the  moment.  The  tain  bavint  been  counted,  the  leadn 
then  places  ibc  mat,  uituUy  within  a  yard  of  the  ipot  where 
the  jack  lay  at  the  concliuion  of  the  bead,  and  Ihrowi  the  jack 
in  the  oppoiile  direclion  loi  a  freah  end.  On  unall  freeni  play, 
tut  c^viout  naaona,  generally  takes  place  fn>m  each  ditch.  The 
pUym  pUy  in  couples— the  first  on  both  sides,  then  the  second 
and  so  on.    The  leader  having  played  his  first  bowl,  the  <q;[>osing 


iU  play  hi 
o(iipi>iiits,oriiei. 
the  leader  U  bound  lo  tK^wlij'^ro'll)' 

whhin  3  ydL  of  either  lidc  boundary;  b 
beyond  IJiia  a*  the  leader  chomn.  prv 
wiEhtD  s  yds.  o£  the  end  ditch  or  either  i 
practice  ibe  leader  is  eotilled  to  a  aecoi 


e.  by  agreement). 


a 


FlO.I. — Diawing. 


J    L 


3 


joeWr* 


iTKorcdif  thclvii 
lOy  marked  amid 
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On  Scottiih  greens  the  leader  has  only  a  aingle  tbixtw.  A  lepl  >ack 
abould  not  be  interfered  with  eieept  by  the  CDune  of  play.  Should 
the  jack  be  driven  towardft  the  ikde  bouadary,  it  im  l^itliniale  Icr  a 

^!IUved*to3;e^lnk.  A 
Scuiiih  nine  la  which 
1  duba.  SbwiM  a  bowl 
a  iliglilly,  it  is  called  _a 


Fio.  ..-Trailing.  .._.^     _ 

F  is  the  Footer,  B  the  Bowl,  J  the  Jack.) 

or  tniling  the  jack  over  the  froflt  lioe'irilhaut  a 

wthesmiSck  croiS'SMh'e"t™il«i  jac'k'^pla 
drnai  (iig.  4),  two  bowla  are  laid  down  1  ll.  apart. . 
ia  placed  in  Inml  ol  them,  15  In.  apart  from  each,  an 
poaitianoE  the  apei  of  an  inverted  pyramid.  The  pi 
the  ^aclc  into  the  ditch  between  the  two  bowla  •«■ „ 

two.  If  he  pa^  between  the  jack  and  ei^er  bowl  be  inns  oat. 
although  it  ii  nut  easy  To  see  what  drivini  he  baa  done.  Tbe  piafvl 
bowl  muit  itaelf  run  into  the  ditch  witnouE  IDtx^ing  dcbrr  of  the 
atalioDary  bowls.  It  is  obvious  that  the  points  game  dmsadt  la 
ideally  perfect  green. 

Ste  WTW.  Hhcbell,  lltmul  tf  Btmt-tlajat  (ClaKsw.  iMo): 
tami  tS  On  Gamt  iuMid  hj  Uu  Sauiik  B.A.  (ifot,  ei  aqit.):  E  I. 
DiHley.  r«w*Ri  a.d  RtOa  (Clawow,  1)9]):  Sim  ^fiifm.  rfi 
CttaU  Art^  Bffvlmt,  with  26  diaoramB  (Londoo,  1004) :  Jamei  ^ 
Mansoo.  Til  Snto'iifiMltaeilCoiidaa.  1906).      ^.VM.) 


'  Tn'bo^  Mylta'lhe  SmiS  SL 

lited  Kingdom  the  regular  bowline  seas 


tht.  In  backbsnd  plsy 


yeriwmT*ti 


Appleby  paiUtnKDlaiy  di 
cast  shore  oC  Wiodetmere,  li  m,  E 
the  London  ft  Noith-Wciteni  tail  . 
of  Windermere  it  [ormi  an  uttan  dtitrici  (pop.  joGi  in  ijoO.hm 
the  two  lawns  were  separate  until  iqoj.  Its  situaticn  is  Sk. 
the  lake-thon  here  rising  sharply,  while  al  this  point  the  liki 
narrows  and  is  studded  wilb  iiUnds.  The  low  aurtounding  hilh 
are  richly  wooded,  and  a  number  of  country  seats  ttasd  Bpot 
Ihem.  BowoeSB  lie*  at  the  bead  of  a  small  bay,  is  tcmi  b} 
le  Fumcst  Railw^  Company,  and  it  * 
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bvonrite  yachting,  boating,  fishing  and  tourist  centre.  The 
dmrcb  of  St  Martin  is  ancient,  and  contains  stained  glass  from 
Cutmd  priory  in  Fumess.    (See  WiNDERifiaE.) 

MWRIlie.  SIB  JOHK  (1793-XB72),  English  linguist, poUtical 
efioaomist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  on  the 
17th  o(  October  1792,  of  an  old  Puritan  family.  In  early  life  he 
cuae  under  the  influence  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  did  not, 
hovever,  share  his  master's  contempt  for  belUs-ieUres,  but  was  a 
<ffitgent  student  of  literature  and  foreign  languages,  especially 
Uiose  of  eastern  Europe.  Asa  linguist  he  ranked  with  Meazo- 
bati  and  von  Gabelents  among  the  greatest  of  the  world.  The 
first-froits  of  h»  study  of  foreign  literature  appeared  in  Specimens 
aftke  Russian  Poets  (1821-1833).  These  were  speedily  followed 
bf  ggtofiaw  Antkoiogy  (1824),  Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of 
SfeiM  {jS74),  Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets,  and  Servian  Popnlar 
Fodry,  both  in  1827.  During  this  period  he  began  to  contribute 
to  the  newly  founded  Westminster  Review,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  editor  in  1825.  By  h»  contributions  to  the  Review 
he  obuined  comSderable  reputation  as  political  economist  and 
parliamentary  reformer.  He  advocated  in  its  pages. the  cause 
cl  free  trade  long  before  it  was  popularised  by  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bri^t.  He  pleaded  earnestly  in  behalf  of  parlia- 
mentary ref<mn,  Catholic  emandpation  and  popular  education, 
la  1828  he  visited  Holland,  where  the  university  of  Groningen 
omferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  the  following 
jfcsrhe  was  In  Denmark,  preparing  for  the  publication  of  a  coUec- 
tioa  of  Scandinavian  poetry.  Bowring,  who  had  been  the  trusted 
bkod  of  Bentham  during  his  life,  was  appointed  his  literary 
eiccator,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  collected 
edition  pf  his  works.  This  appeared  in  eleven  volumes  in  1843. 
Meanwhile  Bowring  had  entered  parliament  in  x  83  5  as  member 
for  KOmamock;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
bead  of  a  government  commission  to  be  sent  to  France  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  state  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
HU  was  engaged  In  similar  investigations  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Syria  and  some  of  the  German  states.  The  results  of  these 
missions  appeared  in  a  series  of  reports  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  After  a  retirement  of  four  years  he  sat  in  parliament 
from  184 1  till  1849  as  member  for  Bolton.  During  this  busy 
peTMMl  he  found  leisure  for  literature,  and  published  in  1843  a 
translation  of  the  Manuscript  of  the  Queen's  Cowt,  a  collection  of 
old  Bohemian  lyrics,  &c  In  1849  he  was  appointed  British 
oonsal  at  Canton,  and  superintendent  of  trade  in  China,  a  post 
vhkh  he  held  for  four  years.  After  his  return  he  distinguished 
l&mself  as  an  advocate  of  the  decimal  system,  and  published 
a  week  entitled  The  Decimal  System  in  Numbers,  Coins  and 
Auetmts  (i8s4).  Tbeintroduction  of  the  florin  as  a  preparatory 
Mep  was  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts.  Knighted  in  1854,  he  was 
a(Bin  sent  the  same  year  to  Hong-Kong  as  governor,  invested 
vith  the  tapmat  military  and  naval  power.  It  was  during  his 
fovemorship  that  a  dispute  broke  out  with  the  Chinese;  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  his  "  spirited  "  or  high-handed  policy  led 
to  the  sttond  war  with  China.  In  1855  he  visited  Siam,  and 
aefotiatcd  with  the  king  a  treaty  of  commerce.  After  the  usual 
five  years  of  service  he  retired  and  received  a  pension.  His  last 
emptoyment  by  the  Encash  government  was  as  a  commissioner 
to  ltaf)r  in  1861,  to  report  on  British  commercial  relations  with 
the  new  kingdom.  Sir  John  Bowring  subsequently  accepted 
the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  the  Hawaiian  government  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  capacity  negotiated  treaties  with  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Switzerland.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
Bamed  he  published — Poetry  of  the  Magyars  (1830);  Cheskian 
Antkeloty  (1832);  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  5»am  (1857); 
a  translation  of  Peter  Schlemihl  (1824);  translations  f^m  the 
Hnngirisn  poet,  Alexander  Pet5fi  ( 1 866) ;  and  various  pamphlets. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  and  F.R.G.S.,  and  received  the  decora- 
tkns  of  several  foreign  orders  of  knighthood.  He  died  at  Clare- 
mont,  near  Exeter,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1872.  His  valuable 
ooUcoiott  of  c6leopter&  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
bis  second  son,  Lcwin  Bowring,  a  well-known  Anglo-Indian 
administrator;  and  his  third  son,  £.  A.  Bowring,  member  of 


parliament  for  Exeter  from  1868  to  1874,  became  known  in  the 

literary  world  as  an  able  translator. 

Sir  John  Bowring's  Recollections  were  edited  by  Lewin  Bowring 
(d.  1910)  in  1877. 

BOWTBLL,  a  medieval  term  in  architecture  for  a  roimd  or 
corniced  moulding;  the  word  is  a  variant  of  "  boltel,"  which  is 
probably  the  difaiinutive  of  "  bolt,"  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  or 
javelin.  A  "  roving  "  bowtell  is  one  which  passes  up  the  side  of  a 
bench  end  and  round  a  finial,  the  term  "  roving  "  being  applied  to 
that  which  follows  the  line  of  a  curve. 

BOWYER.  WILLIAM  (1663-1737),  English  printer,  was  bom 
in  1663,  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  (679,  made  a  liveryman  of  the 
Stationers'-  Company  in  1700,  and  nominated  as  one  of  the 
twenty  printers  allowed  by  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  burned 
out  in  the  great  fire  of  17x2,  but  his  loss  was  partly  made  good  by 
the  subscription  of  friends  and  fellow  craftsmen,  as  recorded  on  a 
tablet  in  Stationers'  Hall,  and  in  x  7 13  he  returned  to  his  White- 
friars  shop  and  became  the  leading  printer  of  his  day.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  December  1737. 

His  son,  William  Bowyer  (1699-1777),  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  X9th  of  December  1699.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1722  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 
business.  In  1729  he  was  appointed  printer  of  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  X736  printer  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1737.  In  1737  he 
took  as  apprentice  John  Nichok,  who  was  to  be  his  successor 
and  biographer.  In  1761  Bowyer  became  printer  to  the  Royal 
Sodety,  and  in  x  767  printer  of  the  rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
November  1777,  leaving  unfinished  a  number  of  large  works  and 
among  them  the  reprint  of  Domesday  Book.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  tracts  and  pamphlets,  edited,  arranged  and  published  a 
host  of  books,  but  perhaps  his  principal  work  was  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  notes.  His  generous  bequests 
in  favour  of  his  own  profession  are  administered  by  the  Stationers' 
Company,  of  which  he  became  a  liveryman  in  1738,  and  in  whose 
hall  is  his  portrait  bust  and  a  painting  of  his  father.  He  was 
known  as  "  the  learned  printer." 

BOX  (Gr.  riffys,  Lat.  buxus,  box-wood;  cf.  vi^,  a  pyx), 
the  most  varied  of  all  receptacles.  A  box  may  be  sqiuure,  oblong, 
roimd  or  oval,  <v  of  an  even  less  normal  shape;  it  usually  opens 
by  raising,  sliding  or  removing  the  lid,  which  may  be  fastened 
by  a  catch,  hasp  or  lock.  Whatever  its  shape  or  purpose  or  the 
material  of  which  it  is  fashioned,  it  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  chest,  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  domestic  furniture. 
Its  uses  are  infinite,  and  the  name,  preceded  by  a  qualifying 
adjective,  has  been  given  to  many  objects  of  artistic  or  anti- 
qxiarian  interest. 

Of  the  boxes  which  possess  some  attraction  beyond 'their 
immediate  purpose  the  feminine  work-box  is  the  commonest. 
It  is  usually  fitted  with  a  tray  divided  into  many  small  com- 
partments, for  needles,  reels  of  silk  and  cotton  and  other 
necessaries  of  stitchexy.  The  date  of  its  introduction  is  in' con- 
siderable doubt,  but  X7th-century  examples  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  covers  of  sUk,  stitched  with  beads  and  adorned  with 
embroidery.  In  the  i8th  century  no  lady  was  without  her 
work-box,  and,  especially  in  the  second  half  of  that  period,* 
much  taste  and  elaborate  pains  were  expended  upon  the  case, 
which  was  often  exceedingly  dainty  and  elegant  These  boxes 
are  ordinarily  portable,  but  sometimes  form  the  top  of  a  table. 

But  it  b  as  a  receptacle  for  snuff  that  the  box  has  taken  its 
most  distinguished  and  artistic  form.  The  snuff-box,  which  is 
now  little  more  than  a  charming  relie«f  a  disagreeable  practice, 
.was  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  indis- 
pensable companion  of  every  man  of  birth  and  breeding.  It 
long  survived  his  sword,  and  was  in  frequent  use  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  X9th  century.  The  jeweller,  the  enameller 
and  the  artist  bestowed  infinite  pains  upon  what  was  quite  as 
often  a  delicate  bijou  as  a  piece  of  utility;  fops  and  great 
personages  possessed  numbers  of  snuff-boxes,  rich  and  more 
ordinary,  their  selection  being  regulated  by  their  dress  and  by 
the  relative  splendour  of  the  occasion.    From  the  cheapest  wood 
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that  was  suitable — at  one  time  potato-pulp  was  extensively 
used — to  a  frame  of  gold  encased  with  diamonds,  a  great  variety 
of  materials  was  employed.  Tortoise-shell  was  «  favourite, 
and  owing  to  its  limpid  lustre  it  was  exceedingly  effective. 
Mother-of-pearl  was  also  used,  together  with  silver,  in  its  natural 
state  or  gilded.  Costly  gold  boxes  were  often  enriched  with 
enamels  or  set  with  diamonds  or  other  precious  stones,  and  some- 
times the  lid  was  adorned  with  a  portrait,  a  classical  vignette, 
or  a  tiny  miniature,  often  some  choice  work  by  an  old  master. 
After  snuff-taking  had  ceased  to  be  general  it  lingered  for  some 
time  among  diplomatists,  either  because — as  Talleyrand  ex- 
plained— they  found  a  ceremonious  pinch  to  be  a  useful  aid  to 
reflection  in  a  business  interview,  or  because  monarchs  retained 
the  habit  of  bestowing  snuff-boxes  upon  ambassadors  and  other 
intermediaries,  who  could  not  well  be  honoured  in  any  other 
way.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  cessation  of  the  habit  of  snuff-taking 
that  we  may  trace  much  of  modem  lavishness  in  the  distribution 
of  decorations.  To  be  invited  to  take  a  pinch  from  a  monarch's 
snuff-box  was  a  distinction  almost  equivalent  to  having  one's 
ear  pulled  by  Napoleon.  At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  of 
England,  Messrs  Rundell  &  Bridge,  the  court  jewellers,  were  paid 
£8205  for  snuff-boxes  for  foreign  ministers.  Now  that  the  snuff- 
box is  no  longer  used  it  is  collected  by  wealthy  amateurs  or  de- 
posited in  museums,  and  especially  artistic  examples  command 
large  sums.  George,  duke  of  Cambridge  (18x9-1904),  possessed 
an  important  collection;  a  Louis  XV.  gold  box  was  sold  by 
auction  after  his  death  for  £2000. 

A  jewel-box  is  a  receptacle  for  trinkets.  It  may  take  a  very 
modest  form,  covered  in  leather  and  lined  with  satin,  or  it  may 
reach  the  monumental  proportions  of  the  jewel  cabinets  which 
were  made  for  Marie  Antoinette,  one  of  which  is  at  Windsor, 
and  another  at  Versailles,  the  woric  of  Schwerdfeger  as  cabinet- 
maker, Degault  as  miniature-painter,  and  Thomire  as  chaser. 

A  strong-box  is  a  receptacle  for  money,  deeds  and  securities. 
Its  place  has  been  taken  in  modern  life  by  the  safe.  Some  of  those 
which  h^ve  siurvived,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  possess  locks  with  an  extremely  elaborate 
mechanism  contrived  in  the  imder-side  of  the  lid. 

The  knife-box  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  minor  pieces 
of  furniture  which  we  owe  to  the  artistic  taste  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  English  cabinet-makers  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1 8th  century.  Some  of  the  most  elegant  were  the  work  of 
Adam,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton.  Occasionally  flat-topped 
boxes,  they  were  most  frequently  either  vase-shaped,  or  tall  and 
narrow  with  a  sloping  lid  necessitated  by  a  series  of  raised  stages 
for  exhibiting  the  handles  of  knives  and  the  bowb  of  spoons. 
Mahogany  and  satinwood  were  the  woods  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  they  were  occasionally  inlaid  with  marqueterie 
or  edged  with  boxwood.  These  graceful  receptacles  still  exist 
in  large  numbers;  they  are  often  converted  into  stationery 
cabinets. 

The  Bible-box,  usually  of  the  17th  century, "but  now  and  again 
more  ancient,  probably  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  of  a  size  to  hold  a  large  Bible.  It  often  has  a  carved  or 
incised  lid. 

The  powder-box  and  the  patch-box  were  respectively  re- 
ceptacles for  the  powder  and  the  patches  of  the  i8th  century; 
the  former  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  puff-box  of  the  modem 
dressing-table. 

The  itui  is  a  cylindrical  box  or  case  of  very  various  materials, 
often  of  pleasing  shape  or  adomment,  for  holding  sewing  materials 
or  small  articles  of  feminine  use.    It  was  wom  on  the  chAtelaine. 

BOXING  (M.E.  box,  a  blow,  probably  from  Dan.  bask,  a  buffet), 
the  art  of  attack  and  defence  with  the  fists  protected  by  padded 
gloves,  as  distinguished  from  pugilism,  in  which  the  bare  fists, 
or  some  kind  of  light  gloves  affording  little  moderation  of  the 
blow,  are  employed.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  a  sort  of  glove 
In  practice,  but,  althou^  far  less  formidable  than  the  terrible 
caestus  wom  in  serious  encounters,  it  was  by  no  means  so  mild 
an  implement  as  the  modem  boxing-glove,  the  invention  of  which 
b  traditionally  ascribed  to  Jack  Broughton  (1705-1789),  "  the 
father  of  British  pugilism."    In  any  case  gloves  were  first  used 


in  his  time,  though  only  in  practice,  all  prize-fi^ts  being  decided 

with   bare  fists.    Broughton,  who  was  for  years  champion 

of  England,  also  drew  up  the  rules  by  which  priie-fights  were 

for  many  years  regulated,  and  no  doubt,  with  the  help  of  the 

newly  invented  gloves,  imparted  instruction  in  boxing  to  the 

young  aristocrats  of  his  day.    The  most  popular  teacher  of  the 

art  was,  however,  John  Jackson  (i  769-1845),  called  "  Gcntlenun 

Jackson,"  who  was  champion  from  1795  to  18001,  and  who  is 

credited  with  imparting  to  boxing  its  scientific  principles,  such 

as  countering,  accurate  judging  of  distance  in  hitting,  and 

agih'ty  on  the  feet    Tom  Moore,  the  poet,  in  his  Mtmein, 

asserted  that  Jackson  "  made  more  than  a  thousand  a  year 

by  teaching  sparring."    Among  his  pupils  was  Lord  Byron,  who, 

when  chided  for  keeping,  company  with  a  pugilist,  insisted  that 

Jackson's  manners  were  "  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the 

fellows  of  the  college  whom  !•  meet  at  the  high  table,"  and 

referred  to  him  in  the  following  lines  in  Hiiiis  from  Horaa:— 

"  And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jatkson  ere  they  dare  to  boa." 

His  rooms  in  Bond  Street  were  crowded  with  men  of  birth  and 
distinction,  and  when  the  allied  monarchs  visited  London  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  boxing  carnival  with 
which  they  were  vastly  pleased.  In  18 14  the  Pugilistic  Qab, 
the  meeting-place  of  the  aristocratic  sporting  dement,  vas 
formed,  l>ut  the  high-water  mark  of  the  popularity  of  boung 
had  been  reached,  and  it  dedined  rapidly,  although  throu^oat 
the  country  considerable  interest  continued  to  be  manifested 
in  prize-fighting. 

The  sport  of  modem  boxing,  as  distinguished  from  pugilism, 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  year  z866,  when  the  public  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  bmtality  and  unfair  practices  of  the 
professional  "  bruisers,"  and  the  laws  against  prize-fitting 
began  to  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  In  that  year  the  "  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  "  was  founded,  ^rindpally  through  the  efforts 
of  John  G.  Chambers  (1843-1883),  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
8th  marquess  of  Queensberry,  dx«w  up  a  code  of  laws  (knovn 
as  the  Queensberry  Rules)  which  govern  all  gk>ve  contests  in 
Great  Britain,  and  were  also  authoritative  in  America  until 
the  adoption  of  the  boxing  mies  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  America.  In  1867  Lord  Queensberry  presented  cups  for  the 
British  anuitcur  championships  at  the  recognized  weights. 

For  the  history  of  pugilism  in  classic  antiquity  and  an  account 
of  modem  prize-fighting  see  Puciusii.  At  present  two  kinds 
of  boxing  contests  are  in  vogue,  that  for  a  limited  number  of 
rounds  (as  in  the  amateur  championships)  and  that  for  endurance, 
in  which  the  one  who  cannot  continue  the  fight  loses.  Endurance 
contests,  which  contain  the  essential  element  of  the  old  priae- 
fights,  are  now  indulged  in  only  by  professionals.  Among 
amateurs  boxing  is  far  less  popular  than  it  once  was.  owing  to 
the  importance  placed  upon  bmte  strength,  and  the  prevailing 
ambition  of  the  modem  boxer  to  "  knock  out "  his  opponent, 
I.e.  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  insensibiUty.  Even  in  3-round 
matches  between  gentlemen,  in  which  points  win,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  need  to  knock  an  opponent  senseless.  It  is  neverthe- 
less  a  common  practice  to  strike  a  dazed  and  reeling  adversary 
a  heavy  blow  with  a  view  to  ending  the  battle  at  once.  During 
the  aimual  boxing  competitions  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
more  than  half  the  bouts  have  been  known  to  end  in  this  manner. 
Undoubtedly  the  prettiest  boxing  is  seen  when  two  men  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  indulge  in  a  practice  bout — or  "sparring." 

Boxing  is  the  art  of  hitting  without  getting  hit.  The  boxers 
face  each  other  just  out  of  reach  and  balanced  equally  on  both 
feet,  the  left  from  10  to  30  in.  in  advance  of  the  right.  The  left 
foot  is  planted  flat  on  the  floor,  while  the  right  heel  is  raised 
slightly  from  it.  The  left  side  of  the  body  is  turned  a  littk 
towards  the  opponent  and  the  right  shoulder  slightly  depressed. 
When  the  hands  are  clenched  inside  the  gloves  the  thumb  b 
doubled  over  the  second  and  third  fingers  to  avoid  a  sprain  when 
hitting.  The  general  position  of  the  guard  is  a  matter  of  ia- 
dividual  taste.  In  the  "  crouch,"  affected  by  many  Ameriaa 
professionals,  the  right  hip  is  thmst  forward  and  the  body  beat 
over  towards  the  ri^t,  while  the  left  arm  is  kept  wdl  stretched 


ODt  10  keep  (he  opponvnt  al  a  dlitana-  No  good  master^  bow- 
rts,  tacha  a  beginner  any  other  than  the  upright  position. 
SoDK  boxeis  stand  with  the  nght  foot  forward,  a  practice 
mmrain  in  the  iSth  century,  which  gives  [reer  play  with  the 
right  hand  but  is  rather  unstable.  A  boxer  should  stand  lightly 
OD  his  Eeet,  ready  to  advance  or  re  treat  on  Ibc  instant,  using  short 
itcps,  advancing  with  the  left  foot  £nt  and  retreating  with  the 
riihi.  Attacks  are  dthtriimple  or  wcondaiy.  Kiaple  attacks 
aioiit  in  stnight  leads,  ij.  blowa  aimed  with  or  without  pre- 
lunioary  feints,  at  aotnc  part  of  the  opponent's  body  or  head- 


Ail  oil 


either 


with  a 


Coun 


re  often  carried  ou 
ucL     In  hitting,  i 


Blows  nay  he  either  straight,  wiih  or  without  the  weight  of  the 
body  behind  them  ("  stnighl  from  the  ibouder  "  hits);  jabs, 
ihan  blows  (usually  with  the  left  hind  when  at  doM  quarleti); 
^b,  or  side-blows  with  bent  tnn ;  upper  cuts  (short  swinging 
blsn  [com  beneath  to  the  advcnary's  chin) ;  chops  (ahort  blows 
inia  ihove);  punchc)  (usually  at  doM  quarters,  with  the 
ri^t  hand);  or  iwinfct  (round-ann  blows,  usually  deliveitd 
iHih  1  puiiil  twist  of  the  body  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
bto^l.  Of  the  dangerous  blows,  which  oiten  result  in  a  knock- 
out, or  in  seriously  weakening  an  adversaiy,  the  following  may 
be  meatioaed: — on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  called  (he  solar 
pltiui,  from  the  sensitive  network  of  nerve*  situated  there;  a 
biaw  ou  tbe  point  of  the  chin,  having  a  tendency  slightly  to 
puilric  the  biain:  a  blow  under  (he  car,  painful  and  often 
rtsulting  in  partial  helplessness;  and  one  directly  over  the  heart, 
kidney  or  Uver.  As  a  boxer  is  allowed  (en  seconds  after  being 
knocked  down  in  which  to  rise,  an  experienced  ring-fighter  will 
drcf}  Da  one  knee  when  paitially  stunned,  remaining  in  that 
[niliaD  b  onlei  to  recover  until  the  referee  has  counted  nine. 

Gouding  is  done  with  the  arm  ar  hand,  either  open  or  shut. 
If  1  blow  B  caught  or  stopped  short  It  is  csUed  blaciini,  but 
1  blow  Diay  also  be  shoved  aside,  or  avoided  altogether  by 
iippim^,  ix,  moving  the  head  ciuickly  to  one  side,  or  by  ducking 
isd  lODwing  the  advenary's  twisg  to  pass  harmlessly  over 
ite  head.  StiU  another  method  of  avoiding  a  blow  without 
giunling  b  to  bend  back  (he  head  or  body  so  as  narrowly  to 
oape  the  opponent's  tf  ove. 

Tbe  Tuls  of  the  Amateur  Boxing  Association  (founded  1884) 
coQEJin  the  following  provisions.  "  An  amateur  is  one  wlu>  has 
Devrrcompeted  fori  money  prizeor  staked  bel  with  or  against  a 
pTDf^uonalforany  prise,  except  with  the  express  sane  lion  of  the 
A-fi.A,  and  who  has  never  taught,  pursued  or  assisted  in  the 
prActl^  of  athleLJc  exercises  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
bind."  Theringshallberopedandbctweenisand  a4ft.sqi4Are, 
No  ipAes  shall  be  worn  00  shoes.  Boxers  are  divided  into  the 
inUoi^  (lasses  by  weight:— Bantam,  not  exceeding  S  st.  4  lb 
(lit  \);  feather,  not  exceeding  g  at.  (ri6  lb);  Light,  not 
nCRding  isit.  (140  !b);  Middle,  not  exceeding  11  si.  4  B>  (15S 
t).  and  Heavy,  any  weight  above.  There  shall  he  two  judges, 
1  iriaee  and  a  timekeeper.  Tbe  votes  of  the  judges  decide  the 
'     *     '   "    ■  IS  they  disagree,  '       ■  ■  ' 


Inca 


:  of  doubt  he 
Each  match  is  I 


j>d|n  dnide  the  wi 
laiaiig  successful  hii 
paiding,  il[pping.  d 


in  favour  of  the  boxer  who  has  done  (he  mi 


has  been  the  more  aggressive.     Foub  arc  hitting  below  the 
belt,  kicking,  hitting  with  the  open  hand,  (he  side  of  the  hand, 
the  wrist,  elbow  or  shoulder,  wtealling  or  "  roughing  "  on  the 
ropa,  i...  unnecessary  shouldering  and  jostling. 
The  boxing  rules  of  the  American  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 


801.  in  weight.  Tbe  recognised  classes  by  weight  are  ^ 
loj  lb  and  under;  Feather,  lij  lb  and  under;  Ligl 
and  under;  Welter,  14s  lb  and  under;  Middle,  15S  Ih  a 
and  Heavy,  over  158  lb.  The  nOea  for  oiBdals  and  1 
Identical  with  the  British,  except  that  only  in  final  boul 


The 


>iiicide  with  the  British.     The  ai 
rounds  is  suspended  from  membenhlp 
itloned  above: — jBmt  away.  10  |et  away 


Chsary  of  tcrma 

men  clinch.  Break  frvani,  retire  diagonally  to  riaht  or  left.  Caitk- 
wtifkt,  any  weight.  Cenurs,  Ibe  oppOHIe  angln  of  the  square 
"  fing."ia  which  the  bonera  rest  between  the  FounOB.  Crta-amnltr, 
a  blow  ia  which  the  right  or  Mt  am  croases  that  of  Ihe  advenery 
as  he  leads  off;  the  am  tS  slightly  canred  to  get  round  Ihal  of  the 
opponent  but  i>  itraighKned  at  the  nomeni  of  hnpact.  CtiHcliint, 
gi^ppling  after  an  exchange  of  Mows;  when  bieaklog  from  a  clinch 
one  tries  to  pin  the  advenary'a  hands  In  order  10  prevent  his  hitting 
at  close  quanefa.    DramiMg  an  opponent,  enticina  him  by  leaving 


/.antral 


FiENCH  BoxiHO  (fa  bj 
ItismoreiiketheandentG 
British  boxing,  aa  not  only : 
with  the  Jeet,  butting  with  the  hei 
It  is  a  development  of  the  old  spot 


n  which  Ihe  feet. 


11  marliiUai!.  was  practised  in  the  south  of  France 
mong  the  soldiets.  In  which  blows  of  the  fist  as  well  as 
'  and  Ihe  kicks  were  given  higher  than  in 


^n  the  fac 


could  hardly  he  reckoned  a  seriotis  means  of  defence,  (or  the 
high  kicks  usually  fell  short,  and  (he  upward  blows  of  the  fist 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  terrible  sledge-hammer  blows 
ol  (he  English  boiets.  Alexandre  Dumas  ftrc  says  that  Charles 
Lecour  Gist  conceived  the  Idea  of  comfaimng  English  boxing  with 
savale.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  England,  and  took  lessons 
of  Adams  and  Smith,  the  London  boieis.  He  Ihen  relumed 
iSji.  and  opened  a  school  to  teach  the  sport 


d  the  third  four,  with  one 

since  called  fa  toic  jraniaiie.    Around  him,  and  two  provincial 

ompetitor  failing  to  come 

instructors  who  came  to  Paris  about  this  time  with  simUar  ideas, 

When  a  competitor  draws 
with  an  opponent  chosen 

there  grew  up  a  large  number  of  sportsmen,  who  between  1845 
Among  others  who  gave  public  exhibitions  was  Lecour's  brother 

the  progress  of  a  round  is 

ire  the  match  Is  over,  the 
hich  are  for  attack,  com- 

Hubert,  whoalthough  rather  undetsi«d,  was  quick  as  lightning, 
and  had  an  English  blow  and  a  French  kick  thai  were  truly 
tem-Me.  Charles  Ducms  was  another  whose  style  of  boiing. 
mon  in   the    English   fashion,    bul    with   low   kicks   about 

d,  and  defence,  comprising 

his  opponenl's  shins,  made  a  name  for  himself.    Later  came 

tting  and  getting  away  in 
nis  are  equal  the  decision 
done  Ihe  most  leading,  i.(. 

Vigneron,  a  "strong  manj"  whose  style,  though  slow,  was 
these  fighls.  and  Lecour  and  Vigneron  had  lo  teaje  giving  public 
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BOXWOOD— BOY-BISHOP 


exhibitions  and  devote  themselves  to  teaching.    Towards  1862 

a  new  boxer,  J.  Charkmont,  was  not  only  very  clever  with  his 

fists  and  feet,  but  an  excellent  teacher,  and  the  author  of  a 

treatise  on  the  art.    Lecour,  Vigneron  and  Charlemont  may  be 

said  to  have  created  la  boxe  franiaise,  which,  for  defence  at 

equal  weigkls,  the  French  claim  to  be  better  than  the  English. 

See  L'Art  de  la  boxe  franfaise  et  de  la  canne,  by  J.  Charlemont 
(Paris.  1899) :  The  French  Method  of  the  Noble  Art  of  Self  Defenu, 
by  Georges  d'Amoric  (London,  1898). 

BOZWCMO,  the  wood  obtained  from  the  genus  Buxus^  the 
principal  species  being  the  well-known  tree  or  shrub,  B.  semper- 
tirens,  the  common  box,  in  general  use  for  borders  of  gaitien 
walks,  ornamental  parterres,  &c.  The  other  source  of  the 
ordinary  boxwood  of  commerce  is  B.  balearicat  which  yields  the 
variety  known  as  Turkey  boxwood.  The  common  box  is  grown 
throughout  Great  Britain  (perhaps  native  in  the  chalk-hills  of 
the  south  of  England),  In  the  southern  part  of  the  European 
continent  generally,  and  extends  through  Persia  into  India, 
where  it  is  found  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  western  Himalayas. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  native 
of  Britain.  Writing  more  than  aoo  years  ago,  John  Ray,  the 
author  of  the  important  Historia  Piantarum^  says,  "  The  Box 
grows  wild  on  Boxhill,  hence  the  name;  also  at  Boxwell,  on  the 
Cotteswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Boxley  in  Kent.  .  .  . 
It  grows  plentifully  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable."  On  the 
other  hand  the  box  is  not  wild  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the 
north  of  France,  Holland  and  Belgium  is  found  nuunly  in  hedge- 
rows and  near  cultivation,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  many 
introductions  owed  to  the  Romans.  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  wood  suitable  for  industrial  uses  is  now  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  The  box  is  a  very  slow-growing  plant,  adding  not  more 
than  1 1  or  2  in.  to  its  diameter  in  twenty  years,  and  on  an  average 
attaining  only  a  height  of  16  ft.,  with  a  mean  diameter  of  lo)  in. 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  small,  oval,  leathery  in  texture  and 
of  a  deep  glossy  green  colour.  B.  balearica  is  a  tree  of  considef- 
able  size,  attaining  to  a  height  of  80  ft.,  with  leaves  three  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  box.  It  is  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  grows  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and 
around  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  boxwood  which  comes  into  European  com- 
merce by  way  of  Constantinople.  The  wood  of  both  species  pos- 
sesses a  delicate  yellow  colour;  it  is  very  dense  in  strxicture  and 
has  a  fine  uniform  grain,  which  has  given  it  unique  value  for  the 
purposes  of  the  wood-engraver.  A  large  amount  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  measuring  rules,  various  mathematical  instru- 
ments, flutes  and  other  musical  instruments,  as  well  as  for  turning 
into  many  minor  articles,  and  for  inlaying,  and  it  is  a  favourite 
wood  for  small  carvings.  The  use  of  boxwood  for  turnery  and 
musical  instruments  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

BOYACA,  or  BojacA,  an  inland  department  of  Colombia, 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Santander  and  Cundinamarca 
on  the  N.,  W.  and  S.,  and  the  republic  of  Venezuela  on  the  E., 
and  having  an  area  of  33,321  sq.  m.,  including  the  Casanare 
territory.  Pop.  (1899,  estimate)  508,940.  The  department  is 
very  mountainous,  heavily  forested  and  rich  in  minerals.  The 
famous  Muso  emerald  mines  are  located  in  the  western  ptLrt  of 
Boyaci.  The  capital,  Tunja  (pop.  1902,  10,000),  is  situated  in 
the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  9054  ft.  above  sea-Ievcl,  and  has  a  cool, 
temperate  climate,  though  only  5I*  N.  of  the  equator.  It  was 
an  important  place  in  colonial  times,  and  occupies  the  site  of  one 
of  the  Indian  towns  of  this  region  (Hunsa),  which  had  acquj^d 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Other  towns  of  note  in  the  department  are  Chiquin- 
quira  (20,000),  Moniquira  (18,000),  Sogamoso  (10,787),  and 
Boyaci  (7000),  where  on  the  7th  of  August  1819  Bolivar  defeated 
the  Spanish  army  and  secured  the  independence  of  New  Granada. 

BOYAR  (Russ.  boyarin,  plur.  boyare),  a  dignity  of  Old  Russia 
conterminous  with  the  history  of  the  country.  Originally  the 
boyars  were  the  intimate  friends  and  confidential  advisers  of 
the  Russian  prince,  the  superior  members  of  his  drtakina  or 
bodyguard,  his  comrades  and  champions.  They  were  divided 
into  classes  according  to  rank,  most  generally  determined  by 


personal  merit  and  service.  Thus  we  hear  ci  the  "oldest,** 
"elder"  and  the  "younger"  boyars.  At  first  the  dif^ty 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
hereditary.  At  a  later  day  the  boyars  were  the  chief  membcw 
of  the  prince's  duma,  or  council,  like  the  senatores  ct  PoUnd 
and  Lithuania.  Their  further  designation  of  tuckskie  lyndi  or 
"  the  best  pe(^le  "  proves  that  they  were  generally  richer  thsa 
their  fellow  subjects.  So  long  as  the  princes,  in  their  interminable 
struggles  with  the  barbarians  of  the  Steppe,  needed  the  assistance 
of  the  towns, "  the  best  people  "  of  the  cities  and  of  the  dnaloMe 
proper  mingled  freely  together  both  in  war  and  commeroe;  bat 
after  Yaroslav's  crushing  victory  over  the  Petchenegs  in  1036 
beneath  the  walls  of  Kiev,  the  two  classes  began  to  dniw  apait, 
and  a  political  and  economical  difference  between  the  membcn 
of  the  princely  drmkina  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  towns  beooncs 
discernible.  The  townsmen  devote  themselves  henceforth  moce 
exclusively  to  commerce,  while  the  drmkina  asserts  the  privikget 
of  an  exclusively  military  caste  with  a  primary  claim  upon  the 
land.  Still  later,  when  the  courts  of  the  northern  grand  dukes 
were  established,  the  boyars  appear  as  the  first  grade  of  a  full- 
blown court  aristocracy  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  posntramg 
land  and  serfs.  Hence  their  title  of  dvoryane  (courtiers),  first  used 
in  the  1 2th  century.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  no  distinctjoa. 
as  in  Germany,  between  the  Dienst  Add  (nobility  of  service) 
and  the  simple  Adel.  The  Russian  boyardom  had  no  corponte 
or  class  privileges,  (1)  because  their  importance  was  purely  local 
(the  dignity  of  the  principality  determining  the  degree  of  dignity 
of  the  boyars),  (2)  because  of  thdr  inalienable  right  of  transnu- 
gration  from  one  prince  to  another  at  will,  which  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  settled  aristocracy,  and  (3)  because  birth  did  not 
determine  but  only  facilitated  the  attainment  of  high  rank,  c.^ 
the  son  of  a  boyar  was  not  a  boyar  bom ,  but  could  more  easily  at- 
tain to  boyardom,  if  of  superior  personal  merit  It  was  resmred 
for  Peter  the  Great  to  transform  the  boyarUvo  or  boyardom  inio 
something  more  nearly  resembling  the  aristocracy  of  the  WcsL 

See  Alexander  Markevich,  Tht  History  rf  Rank-pnorily  m  Iki 
Realm  of  Muscovy  in  the  isth^iStk  Centuries  (Rua^)  (Odc«a,  1888): 
V.  Klyuchevsky.  The  Boyar  Duma  ofAneienl  lciustd(Ru«s.)  (Moaeov. 
1888).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BOY-BISHOP,  the  name  given  to  the  "  bishop  of  the  boys  " 
{episcopus  Puerorum  or  innocentiumf  sometimes  apiscepu 
sch^ariorum  or  ckoreslarum)^  who,  acconfing  to  a  custom  very 
wide-spread  in  the  middle  ages,  was  chosen  in  connexion  with 
the  festival  of  Holy  Innocents.  For  the  origin  of  the  curious 
authority  of  the  boy-bishop  and  of  the  rites  over  which  be 
presided,  see  Fools,  Feast  of.  In  England  the  boy-bishop 
was  elected  on  December  6,  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas,  the  patron 
of  children,  and  his  authority  lasted  till  Holy  Innocents'  day 
(December  28).  The  election  made,  the  lad  was  dressed  in  fuU 
bishop's  robes  with  mitre  and  crozier  and,  attended  by  comrades 
dressed  as  priests,  made  a  circuit  of  the  town  blessing  the  people. 
At  Salisbury  the  boy-bishop  seems  to  have  actually  had  ecclesi- 
astical patronage  during  his  episcopate,  and  couiJ  make  valid 
appointments.  The  boy  and  his  colleagues  took  possession  of 
the  cathedral  and  perforrfted  all  the  ceremonies  and  offices 
except  mass.  Originally,  it  seems,  confined  to  the  cathedrak, 
the  custom  spread  to  nearly  all  the  parishes.  Several  ecclesi- 
astical councils  had  attempted  to  abolish' or  to  restrain  the 
abuses  of  the  custom,  before  jt  was  prohibited  by  the  council 
of  Basel  in  1431.  It  was,  however,  too  popular  to  be  easily 
suppressed.  In  England  it  was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1 542,  revived  by  Mary  ini  552  and  finally  abolished  by  Elizabeth. 
On  the  continent  it  survived  longest  in  Germany,  in  the  so-calkd 
Gregoriusfest,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gregory  IV.  in  Sii 
In  honour  of  St  Gregory,  the  patron  of  schools.  A  schoolboy 
was  elected  bishop,  duly  vested,  and,  attended  by  two  boy- 
deacons  and  the  town  clergy,  proceeded  to  the  parish  church, 
where,  after  a  hymn  in  honour  01  St  Gregory  had  been  sung.  h« 
preached.    At  Meiningen  this  custom  survived  till  1799. 

See  Brand,  Pop:  Antiquiiies  of  Great  Britain  (1905):  Gasquet 
Parish  Life  in  Medieval  Engtai^  (1906);  Du  Cange.  Clossarim 
(London,  1884),  sje,  "  Episoopus  pueronin." 
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nrCB,  WILUAM  (1710-X779),  Enj^  mtuical  composer, 
tk  son  of  a  cabinet-maker,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of 
Febnuryx7xa  As  a  choxister  in  St  Paul's  he  received  his  eariy . 
muacal  education  from  Charles  King  and  Dr  Maurice  Greene, 
ind  he  afterwards  studied  the  theoiy  of  music  under  Dr  Pepusch. 
Is  1734,  having  become  organist  of  Oxford  chapel,  Vere  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  he  set  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque  of  Pdtus 
ud  Tkais  to  music.  In  1736  he  left  Oxford  chapel  and  was 
appointed  ofganist  of  St  Michael's  church,  ComhiU,  and  in  the 
tune  year  he  became  composer  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  wrote 
the  music  for  John  Lockman's  oratorio  Darius  Lameniaium 
na  Smd  and  Jonathan,  In  1737  he  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  Btetings  of  the  three  choin  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  and 
HdcfonL  In  1743  was  written  the  serenata  Solomon,  in  which 
ocean  the  favourite  song  "  Softly  rise,  O  southern  breoe." 
1a  1749  ^  received  the  degree  c^  doctor  of  music  from  the 
tt2u\tisity  of  Cambridge,  as  an  acknowledipnent  of  the  merit 
o(  hb  letting  of  the  ode  performed  at  the  installation  of  Heniy 
Pdham,  dttkie  of  Newcastle,  as  chancellor;  and  in  this  year  he 
became  Ofganist  of  All-haUows  the  Great  and  Less,  Thames  Street. 
A  musical  setting  to  Tko  Chapiet,  an  entertainment  by  Moses 
Mcodez,  was  Boyce's  most  successful  achievement  in  this 
year.  In  1750  he  wrote  songs  for  Diyden's  Secnlar  Masque 
aad  in  1751  set  another  piece  {Tko  Shepherd's  LoUery)  by 
Ifesdes.  He  became  master  of  the  king's  band  in  succession 
to  Greene  in  i7S7>  and  in  1758  he  was  appointed  principal 
organist  to  the  chapel  royaL  As  aa  ccdoiastical  composer 
Boya  ranks  among  the  best  representatives  of  the  E^^ish 
school  His  two  dmrch  services  and  his  anthems,  of  which  the 
best  spedmens  are  By  Me  Waters  of  Babylon  aad 0,Where  shall 
Wiidom  be  found,  are  frequently  perfonned.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  he  wrote  additional  accompaniments  and 
chonises  for  PurccD's  Te  Donm  and  Jnbilate,  which  the  earlier 
mosidan  had  composed  for  the  St  Cecilia's  day  of  1694. 
Boyce  did  this  in  his  capacity  of  conductor  at  the  annual 
testivab  of  the  Sons  of  the  Oeigy  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  an 
office  whidi  he  had  taken  in  succession  to  Greene.  His  ti^lvc 
toot  for  two  violins  and  a  bass  were  long  popular.  One  of 
his  most  valuable  services  to  musical  art  was  his  publication 
m  three  vohimes  quarto  of  a  woric  on  Cathedral  Music, 
The  ooUection  had  been  begun  by  Greene,  but  it  was  mainly 
the  work  of  Boyce.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1760  and 
the  last  in  177ft.  On  the  7th  of  February  1779  Boyce  died 
from  aa  attack  of  govt.  He  was  buried  under  the  dome  of  St 
Paol's  cathednL 

BOTOOTT, .  the  refusal  and  indtement  to  refusal  to  have 
oommcrdal  or  aodal  dealings  with  any  one  on  whom  it  is  wished 
to  bring  pressoxe.  As  merdy  a  form  of  "  sending  to  Coventry  '^ 
or  (in  W.  E.  Gladstone's  phrase) "  ezdusive  dealing,"  boycotting 
may  be,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  unassailable,  and  as  such 
has  frequently  been  justified  by  its  oxiginal  political  inventors. 
But  m  pcactioe  it  has  usually  taken  ^  form  of  what  is  un- 
doobledly  aa  illegal  conqiiracy  to  injure  the  person,  property 
orhusiness  of  another  by  unwarrantably  putting  pressure  on  all 
sad  sundry  to  withdraw  from  him  their  social  or  business  inter- 
cmrse.  The  word  was  first  used  in  Ireland,  and  was  derived 
horn  the  name  of  Captain  Charles  Cunningham  Boycott  (x83S-^ 
^^7)t  •gent  for  the  estates  of  the  eari  of  Erne  in  Co.  Mayo. 
For  refuring  in  1880  to  receive  rents  at  figures  fixed  by  the  tenants* 
Cipcaib  Bc^roott  had  his  life  threatened,  his  servants  compelled 
to  Jcave  him,  his  fences  torn  down,  his  letters  intercepted  and  his 
tood  supplies  interfered  with.  It  took  a  force  of  900  soldiexs 
to  pcotea  the  Ulster  Orangemen  ("  Emergency  Men  ")  who 
wrreded  fmany  in  getting  in  his  crops.  He  was  hooteid  and 
Bobbed  in  the  streets,  and  hanged  and  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
system  of  boycotting  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
»&t "  Plan  of  Campaign,"  and  was  dealt  with  under  the  Ciimes 
Act  of  1887.  The  term  soon  came  into  common  En^ish  use, 
^  «u  speedily  adopted  by  the  French,  Germans,  Dutch  and 
RoMians.  In  the  United  States  this  method  of  "  persuasion  " 
vas  taken  up  by  the  trade  unions  about  x886,  an  employer  who 
Rfttsed  their  donaads  being  brought  to  terms  by  a  combination 


to  refuse  to  buy  his  product  or  do  his  work,  or  to  deal  with  any 
who  did.  Various  cases  have  occurred  in  America  in  whid 
labour  organizations  have  pronounced  such  a  boycott  against  a 
firm;  and  its  illegal  nature  has  been  established  in  the  law-courtS| 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Bucks  Stove  Company  v;  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  (1907)  in  the  Supreme -Court  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  in  a  siut  against  the  Hatters'  Union  (February 
X908)  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  0>urt.  A  boycott  has  also  been  hdd 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Shexman 
Anti-Thist  law. 

B07D.  AMDRBW  KBHHEDT  HUTCHUOir  (x8a5~i890)> 
Scottish  author  and  divine,  was  bom  at  Auchinleck  manse  in 
Ayrshire  on  the  3rd  of  November  1825.  He  studied  at  King's 
CoUege,  London,  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  with  the  idea  of 
practising  at  the  En^^ish  bar.  Returning  to  Scotland,  however, 
he  entered  Glasgow  University  and  there  qualified  for  the 
Scottish  ministry,  being  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery 
of  Ayr.  He  served  in  succession  the  parislifs  of  Newton-on- Ayr, 
Kirkpatrick-Irongray  near  Dtmifries,  St  Benuud's,  Edinburgh, 
and  finally,  in  x86s,  became  minister  of  the  first  charge  at  St 
Andrews.  Here  he  advocated  an  improved  ritual  In  the  Scottish 
churdi,  his  action  resulting  in  the  appointment  by  the  general 
assembly  of  a  committee,  with  Boyd  as  convener,  to  prepare 
a  new  hymnaL  In  1890  he  was  appointed  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
admirable  dignity  and  tact.  He  died  at  Bournemouth  on  the 
xst  of  March  1899.  Dr  Boyd  was  a  very  famous  preadier  and 
talker,  and  his  desultoxy  essays  have  vexy  mudTof  the  charm  of 
bis  convexaatioiL  Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be 
spedaUy  mentioned  the  two  works  (each  in  three  series),  RecreO' 
iions  of  a  Country  Parson  (1859,  i86x  and  1878),  and  Growr 
Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson  (x863-x86s  and  1875);  he  also 
wrote  Twenty-five  Years  at  St  Andrems  (1892),  and  St  Andrews 
and  Elsewhere  (1894).  He  was  faaiiliariy  known  to  the  public 
as  a  writer  by  his  initials  "  A.K.H.B.'' 

BOTD,  ROBERT  BOTD,  Lobd  (d.  c.  1470),  Scottish  statesman, 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Boyd  (d.  X439),  and  befenged  to  an  old 
and  distinguished  family,  one  member  of  which,  Sir  Robert  Boyd, 
had  fought  with  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  Boyd,  who  was 
created  a  peer  about  X454,  was  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  HI.,  but,  in  1466,  with  some 
assodatfs  he  secured  the  person  of  the  young  king  and  was 
appointed  his  sole  governor.  As  ruler  of  Scotland  he  was  instru- 
mental in  reforming  some  religious  foimdations;  he  arranged 
the  marriage  between  James  m.  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  secured  the 
cession  of  the  (^kney  Islands  by  Norway.  However,  when  in 
X467  he  obtained  the  offices  of  chamberlain  and  justiciary  for 
himself,  and  the  hand  of  the  king's  sister  Mary,  with  the  title 
of  eul  of  Anan  for  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  his  enemies  became 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  escaped  to  En^^nd,  and  the  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  His  brother  and  assistant.  Sir  Alexander 
Boyd,  was  beheaded  on  die  sand  of  November  1469. 

Boyd's  son  Thomas,  eari  of  Arran,  was  in  Deimiaxk  when  his 
father  was  overthrown.  However,  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  that 
of  bringing  the  king's  bride,  Margaret,  to  Scotland,  and  then, 
warned  by  his  wife,  escaped  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  is 
mentioned  very  eulogistically  in  one  of  the  Paston  Letters, 
but  practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent  history. 

Lord  Boyd's  grandson  Robert  (d.r.  xsso),  a  son  of  Alexander 
Boyd,  was  confinned  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  and  honours 
of  his  grandfather  in  1549,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
5rd  Lord  Boyd.  His  son  Robert,  4th  Lord  Boyd  (d.  1590), 
took  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  politics  during  the  troubled 
time  which  foUownl  the  death  of  James  V.  in  1542.  At  first 
he  favoured  the  reformed  rdigion,  but  afterwards  his  views 
changed  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Soots,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  battle  of  Langside 
in  1568.  During  the  queen's  captivity  he  was  often  employed 
on  diplomatic  errands;  he  tried  to  stir  up  insurrections  in  her 
favour,  aad  he  was  suspected  of  partidpation  ia  the  muxde/ 
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of  the  regent  Murray.  He  enjoyed  a  high  andinfluential  position 
under  the  regent  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  but  was  banished 
in  Z583  for  his  share  in  the  seizure  of  King  James  VI.,  a  plot 
known  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  He  retired  to  France,  but 
was  soon  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  died  on  the  3rd 
of  January  1590. 

William,  8th  or  9th  Lord  Boyd  (d.  1693)^  was  created  ea^l  of 
Kilmamodcin  1661,  and  this  nobleman's  grandson  William, 
the  3rd  earl  (d.  z  7 z-7) ,  was  a  i>artisan  of  the  Hanoverian  kingaand 
fought  for  George  I.  during  the  rising  of  1 7 1 5.  His  son  William, 
the  4th  earl  (Z7P4-Z746),  was  educated  in  the  same  principles, 
but  in  1745,  owing  either  to  a  personal  affront  or  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife  or  to  hisstraitened  circumstances,  he  deserted  George II. 
and  joined  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender.  The  4th  earl 
fought  at  Falkirk-and  CuUoden,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
was  beheaded  on  the  zSth  of  August  Z746.  The  title  of  earl  of 
Kilmarnock  is  now  merged  in  that  of  earl  of  ErrolL 

B07D,  ZACHAR7  (z5S5?-z653),  Scottish  divine,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Protestant  college  of  Saumur  in 
France,  but  returned  to  Scotland  in  z6az,  to  escape,  the  Huguenot 
persecution.  In  Z623  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Barony 
church  in  Glasgow,  and  he  was  rector  of  the  university  in  Z634, 
Z635  and  Z645.  He  bequeathed  to  the  university  the  half  of  his 
fortune,  a  sum  amounting  to  £30,000  Scots,  besides  his  library 
and  twelve  volumes  of  MSS.  His  poetical  compositions,  though 
often  eccentric,  have  some  merit.  The  cozmnon  statement  that 
he  made  the  printing  of  his  metrical  version  of  the  Gospels  and 
other  Biblical  narratives  a  condition  of  the  reception  of  his  grant 
to  the  university  is  a  mistake.  In  later  years  he  was  a  staunch 
Covenanter,,  and  though  for  a  time  opposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
afterwards  became  friendly  with  him.  His  best-known  works 
are  The  Battel  of  the  Soul  in  Death  (Z629),  of  which  a  new  edition, 
with  a  biography  by  G.  Neil,  was  published  in  Glasgow  in  Z83Z  -, 
Zion*s  Flowers— often  called  "Boyd's  Bible"  (Z644);  Four 
Letters  of  Comfort  (Z640,  reprinted,  Edinburs^  Z878). 

B07DBLL,  JOHN  (Z7Z9-Z804),  English  alderman  and  pub- 
lisher, was  bom  at  Dorrington,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
came  to  London  and  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  an 
engraver.  In  Z746  he  published  a  volume  of  views  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  started  in  business  as  a  print-seller.  By  his  good 
taste  and  liberality  he  maziaged  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best 
artists,  and  his  engravings  were  executed  with  such  skill  that  his 
business  became  extensive  and  lucrative.  He  succeeded  in  his 
plan  of  a  Shakespeare  gallery,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  the  day,  whose  contributions  were 
exhibited  publicly  for  many  years.  The  engravings  from  these 
paintings  form  a  splendid  companion  volume  to  his  large  illus- 
trated edition  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  Boydell  sustained  severe  losses  through  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  Shakespeare  gallery 
by  lottery.  Boydell  had  previously  become  an  alderman,  and 
rose  to  be  lord  mayor  of  London. 

B07BR,  ALEXIS  (Z757-Z833),  French  surgeon,  was  bom  on 
the  zst  of  March  Z757  at  Uzerches  (Corr^).  The  son  of  a 
tailor,  he  obtained  his  first  medical  knowledge  in  the  shop  of  a 
barber-surgeon.  Removing  to  Paris  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Antoine  Louis  (z733-Z79a)  and  P.  J. 
Desault  (Z744-Z795);  and  his  perseverance,  anatomical  skill 
and  dexterity  as  an  operator,  became  so  conspicuous)  that  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  second 
surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
£cole  de  Sant£  he  gained  the  chair  of  operative  surgery,  but  soon 
exchanged  it  for  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery.  In  Z805  Napoleon 
nominated  him  imperial  family  surgeon,  and,  after  the  brilliant 
campaigns  of  z  806-7,  conferred  on  him  the  l^on  of  honour, 
with  the  title  of  baron  of  the  empire  and  a  salary  of  35,000  francs. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  merits  of  Boyer  secured  him  the 
favour  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  France,  and  he  was  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
In  Z825  he  succeeded  J.  F.  L.  Deschamps  (z74o-z8a4)  assuigeon- 
in-chief  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Charit£,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 


the  Izistitute.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  November  1833. 
Perhaps  no  French  surgeon  of  his  time  thought  or  wrote  iritk 
greater  deamess  and  good  sense  than  Boyer;  and  vhile  his 
natural  modesty  made  him  distrustful  of  innovation,  ud 
somewhat  tenacious  of  established  modes  of  treatment,  he  wasas 
judicious  in  his  diagnosis  and  as  cool  and  skilful  in  manipulating 
as  he  was  cautious  in  forming  his  judgment  on  individual  cases. 
His  two  great  works  axe:—'Traiti  compidt  de  Vanatomie  (in  4  vok, 
1797-1799),  of  which  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1815,  and 
Traiti  des  maladies  chirurgicales  et  des  op&atums  ^  lew  con- 
vienttent  (iu'Z  z  vols.,  Z8Z4-Z826),  of  which  a  new  edition  in  7  voh. 
was  published  in  Z844-Z853,  with  additions  by  his  son,  Philippe 
Boyer  (Z80Z-Z858). 

B07ER,  JEAN  PIERRE  (z776rz8so),  president  of  the  tc- 
public  of  Haiti,  a  mulatto,  was  bom  at  Port  au-Prince  on  the 
38th  of  February  z  776.  He  received  &  good  education  in  Fiance, 
and,  returning  to  St  Domingo,  joined  the  army  in  z  79a.  In  1 794 
he  was  already  in  command  of  a  battalion,  and  foni^t  with 
distinction  under  General  Rigaud  against  the  English.  The 
negroinsurrectionunderToussaintrOuverture,  which  was  directed 
against  the  mulattoes  as  well  as  the  whites,  ultimatdy  forced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  He  was  well  received  by  Napokon, 
and  in  z8o3  obtained  a  commission  in  Leclerc's  expeditioo. 
Being  opposed  to  the  rcinstitution  of  sUvery,  he  turned  against 
the  French  and  succeeded  in  producing  an  alliance  between 
the  negroes  and  mulattoes  by  which  they  were  driven  froia 
the  island.  Dessalines,  a  negro,  was  proclaimed  king,  bat  ha 
cruelty  and  despotism  were  stzch  that  Boyer  combined  vitb 
A.A.  S.  P6tion  and  General  Christophe  to  overthrow  him  (1806). 
Christophe  now  seized  the  supreme  power,  but  Pftlon  set  up  an 
independent  republic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  with 
Boyer  as  commander-in-chief.  Christophe's  efforts  to  crush  this 
state  were  defeated  by  Boyer's  gallant  defence  of  Port-^u- 
Prince,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which,  on  Potion's  death 
in  z8z8,  led  to  Boyer's  election  as  president.  Two  years  later 
the  death  of  Christophe  removed  his  only  rival,  and  he  gamed 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  island.  During  bis 
presidency  Boyer  did  much  to  set  the  finanrfs  and  the  ad- 
miofistration  in  order,  and  to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  Z835  obtained  French  recognition  of  the  independence  <A 
Haiti,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  z  50,000  francs.  The  wetgki 
of  this  debt  exdted  the  greatest  discontent  in  Haiti.  Boyet 
was  able  to  carry  on  his  goveznment  for  some  years  longer, 
but  in  March  Z843  ^  violent  insurrection  overthrew  has 
power  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Jamaica.  He 
resided  there  till  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  be 
died  in  Z850. 

See  Wallex,  Prhis  kistorigue  des  nigociaiieiHS  aire  la  fhuer  a 
Saint'Dominguet  aoec  une  notiu  biograpkigue  sur  le  tjtuhal  Bcjer 
(Paris,  1826). 

B07LE,  JOHM  J.  (z85z-  ),  American  sculptor,  wis  bora 
in  New  York  City.  He  studied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  PhUadelphia,  and  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris.  He  is  i>articularly  successful  in  .the  portrayal  of  Indtau. 
Among  his  principal  works  are:  "  Stone  Age,"  Fainnount  Park, 
Philadelphia;  "  The  Akrm,"  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  and,  a 
third  study  in  primitive  culture,  the  two  groxips,  "  The  Savage 
Age  "  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  Z90Z.  His  work  also 
includes  the  seated  "Franklin,"  in  Philadelphia;  and  "Bacon" 
and  "Plato"  m  the  Congressional  library,  Washington,  D.C. 

B07LE,  ROBERT  (Z637-Z69Z),  English  natural  phiknopher, 
seventh  son  and  fourteenth  diild  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  great 
earl  of  Cork,  was  bora  at  Lismore  Castle,  in  the  province  cf 
Munster,  Irehuid,  on  the  25th  of  January  1627.  While  still 
a  child  he  leamed  to  ^>eak  Latin  and  French,  and  he  was  only 
eight  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  of  which  his  father's 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  was  then  provost.  After  spending ovrr 
three  years  at  the  college,  he  went  to  travel  abroad  with  a  French 
tutor.  Nearly  two  years  were  passed  in  Geneva;  visiting  Italy 
in  Z64Z,  he  remained  durizig  the  winter  of  that  year  in  Florence, 
studying  the  "  paradoxes  of  the  great  star-gazer  "  Galileo,  who 
died  within  a  league  of  the  dty  early  in  z64a.    Retuniing  to 


BOYLE,  ROBERT 


tagiai  in  1644  be  Rrand  Hut  Ilia  filLra  mu  dt*d  aod  had 
liini  iIk  iHDoc  of  Sulbiid(<  in  Donetiiiire,  together  wiih  al»t« 
in  [rclud.     From  ihat  time  be  gavt  up  hb  life  lo  study  »nd 
ucmific  Rseircb,  uid  xnti  look  1  piotiuaeat  place  in  tbe  band 
tl  inqnintt,  known  u  tbe  "  Invisible  CuUetE,"  n 
IkDBchia  10  the  cultintioD  of  Ibe  "  new  pbilosopby."    Tbey 
Bit  bcquenlb'  in  London,  often  at  Gmbim  College;  urn 
lie  Dcmben  ibo  bad  meeting  at  Oiford,  and  in  Ibat  dly  B< 
not  lo  reside  in  iISh.     Reading  m  16^7  ol  Otto  von  Cunic 
air-pump,  be  ael  binuelf  witb  the  laiistance  ol  Robert  Ht 
(0  devise  impiovementa  in  iU  anstiuction,  and  iritb  tbe  ra 
(be  "maduna  Boyleaiu  "  or  "  Pneumatical  Engine/'  bnisbed 
ID  i6so.  he  befu  a  series  of  enperimenti  on  tbe  prc^itiea  ( 
lii.    An  anount  o(  Ibe  work  be  did  witb  ibis  Imlnuoent  wi 
inbliibrd  ia  1660  uodtr  the  title  Nor  EiftrimeiUi  Pkjiia 
ifff^owdf  Umduwi  tke  Ifring  of  air  and  its  tjftcti.    Among  tb 
cn'lics  of  tbe  vien  put  forwird  in  this  book  was  a  Jeauil,  Fibi 
dioB  LiniB  (1595-1675),  and  it  wis  while  answering  bii  objcc 
lioai  Ibat  Boyle  enunciated  tbe  taw  that  the  voli 


u  tbe  pi 


pegplci  ii  nsuaily  called  after  b^  name,  though  on  the  continent 
li  EonpF  il  is  altiibuled  (o  E.  Maiiotte,  wbo  did  not  pubUib 
it  till  i«7g.  In  1663  tbe  "  Invisible  CoUege  "  beame  the 
"  Kuril  Society  of  London  for  improving  natund  knowledge," 
ud  tbi  charter  of  incotporation  granted  by  Cblila  IL  named 
Boyle  •  member  of  tbe  coundL  In  1680  be  was  elected  president 
of  the  tociely,  but  declined  tbe  bonour  from  a  scruple  about 
otk.  In  i£6S  he  lefl  Orford  for  London  wbeie  he  Raided 
II  Ibr  boue  of  bii  ssler,  Lady  Ranela^,  in  Pall  Mall,  About 
i6Sv  bis  bcallh,  neva  very  strong,  began  to  [ail  seriously  and 
ht  gradually  wilbdrew  from  hia  public  engagements,  ceasing 
kii  (ommnDicationa  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  advertising  his 
dnire  lo  be  excused  from  rtcriving  guesU,  "  unless  upon  occa- 
i»B  ray  eitraordinary,"  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  forenoon,  and 
Wtdirsday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  In  tbe  leisure  thus  gained 
br  tiibed  to  "  tecruit  his  stuils,  range  his  papers."  and  prepare 
•one  uqurtant  cbcmical  investigations  which  be  proposed  to 
km  "  aa  a  kind  of  Hermetic  legacy  to  tbe  studious  diidplea 
of  that  art,"  but  of  wbtcb  be  did  not  make  known  tbe  nature. 
Ha  beilth  became  atill  worse  in  1691,  and  his  death  occurred 
00  Ibe  jotb  of  December  of  that  year,  just  a  week  aitcr  that  of 
the  liuiT  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  yean. 
Be  n)  buried  in  tbe  cburcbyatd  of  St  Martin's  in  Ihe  Fields, 
bb  funeral  sermon  being  preached  by  bis  friend  Bishop  Burnet. 
Boyle's  great  merit  u  a  scieDlific  lovealigator  is  that  be  carried 
■t  the  principles  which  Bacon  piwched  in  tbe  Nntim  Oriawum. 
¥«  he  would  DDI  avow  himsell  a  follower  of  Bacon  or  indeed  of 
•or  other  Itacher;  on  seveial  occasions  he  mentions  that  in 
vdcr  lo  keep  his  judgment  as  anprepcKsessed  as  might  be  with 
u;  of  Ibe  nudrra  theories  ol  philosophy,  tm  be  was  "  provided  of 
eqiBinents  "  Id  help  him  judge  of  (hem,  he  refrained  from  any 
OsAy  of  tbe  Atomical  and  the  Caitcuan  sysleuu,  and  even  of 
ik  .Vnwiw  OrtsKini  itself,  tboo^  he  admits  lo  "  tntiaieDtly 
(oBsalting  "  them  aboul  1  few  partjculaia.  Nothing  was  mote 
lira  to  his  mental  temperament  than  the  spinning  of  bypolbescs. 
&  rc^mkd  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  aa  an  end  in  Itself, 
ud  in  canseqneace  be  gained  a  wider  outlook  on  tbe  aims  of 
•nentiSc  inquiry  than  bad  been  enjoyed  by  bis  predecessors 
fv  Dooy  centuries-  This,  however,  did  not  mean  that  he  paid 
■o  iiieniion  to  Ihe  practioil  appHcation  ol  science  not  that  be 
dcspiieil  knowledge  which  tended  lo  use.  He  himself  wa*  an 
■kbrinist;  and  believing  tbe  Iranamulalion  of  oetali  to  be  a 
Pxsibility,  be  canini  out  experiments  in  tbe  bc^  of  effecting 

1*  Ibe  statute  of  Henry  IV.  apinst  multiplying  goM  and  lilwr. 
Vith  all  tbe  important  woik  be  actoinpliihed  in  physio— Ibe 
tnEdation  of  Boyle'i  tew,  the  discovciy  of  tbe  put  taken  by 
■ir  io  Ibe  pRipagitian  of  lomid,  and  invettiptioni  on  tbe  ei- 
PsBive  force  of  fieeiiiig  water,  on  specific  gravjiies  and  lefcactive 
powfj.  00  oyilala,  on  electridty,  on  cokwt,  on  hydrostatics, 
h.~-tbeinMry  was  his  peculiar  aod  favourite  atudy.  His  Brsl 
book 00  Ibe  subject  was  r*i  5«f4iaf  Cjkawuf,  published  in  iMi, 


vulgar  Spagy- 
nsu  are  wont  To  enocavour  to  e\nnce  tneir  aall,  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  to  be  the  true  Principlesof  Tbin^"  For  him  chemistcy 
wia  the  adence  of  tbe  compoaition  of  substances,  not  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  arta  of  the  alchemist  or  Ibe  physician.  He 
advanced  towards  the  modem  view  of  elements  as  the  undecom- 
poaable  constituents  of  materia]  bodiea;  and  understanding 
tbe  distinction  between  miiturea  and  compounds,  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  technique  of  detecting  then  in- 
gredients, a  process  which  he  designated  by  the  term '"  analysis." 
He  further  supposed  that  Tbe  elements  were  ultimately  com- 
posed of  particles  of  various  aorta  and  sizes,  into  which,  however, 
tbey  were  not  to  be  resolved  in  any  known  way.  Applied 
chemistry  bad  to  thank  blm  for  improved  methods  and  for  an 
extended  knowledge  of  individual  subelances.  He  also  studied 
tbe  cbemistTy  of  combustion  and  of  lesplration.  and  made 
experiments  In  pbyiioloKy,  where,  however,  be  waa  hampered 
by  tbe  "  tendemeasof  his  nature  "  which  kepi  him  from  analoni- 
cal  dissectiona,  especially  ol  living  animals,  tbou^  he  knew 
them  to  be  "most  instrticting." 

Besides  being  1  busy  natural  phikisophcr,  Boyle  devoted 
much  time  lo  theohigy,  showing  a  very  decided  leaning  to  the 
practical  side  and  an  indiSeience  lo  controvenial  polemics. 
At  tbe  Resloiation  he  was  favouiably  received  al  court,  and 
in  i66j  would  have  received  Ihe  provosUhip  of  Eton,  if  be  would 
have  taken  ordcra;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground 
lubjecla  would  have  greater  weight 


iromoting  tbe  spread  of  Chris 


■nily,  Cd 


Jug  Ibe  Bible  or  poriior 


In  penon  Boyle  was  tall,  slender  and  of  ■  pale  countenance. 
js  consiitutioo  wa*  far  from  robust,  and  throughout  his  life  be 
iSered  from  feeUe  health  and  low  ipirita.  While  his  scientific 
ork  procured  him  an  eitraordlnuy  teputation  among  his 
)ntempoiaries,  his  privsle  character  and  nrtuea,  tbe  charm 
of  bis  aodal  manners,  his  wit  and  powers  of  conversation,  en- 
deared him  to  a  large  drde  of  personal  friends.  He  was  never 
married.  His  writings  arc  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  his 
is  clear  and  slrai^tforwaTd,  though  undeniably  prolix. 
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the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 


B07IA  ■  muket  km  of  Co.  RoKomman,  Irttuid,  In  the 
north  ptiUamcnMiy  divlson,  on  the  Sligo  line  of  the  Uidland 
Great  Westam  raawajr.  io6i  m,  N.W.  by  W.  Irom  DubUn  and 
18  m.  S.  by  E.  Inm  SUco.  Fop.  (igai)  3477.  It  is  btautifully 
■itualnl  on  both  btiJa  of  the  river  BoyJe,  an  affluent  of  the 
Shannon,  bctireea  Loughi  Guaaod  Key.  Time  bridges  funnect 
the  two  pins  of  the  town.  There  ii  conddeiable  trade  in  agricul- 
Euiil  pioduce.  To  the  north  of  the  tom  lumd  the  eileniive 
mini  of  a  Cutcrdia  ablKy  founded  in  1161,  induduig  Rnulm 
of  a  cnidform  church,  with  a  fine  west  front,  and  Norman 
and  Tnniitional  arcades  with  carving  of  very  beautiful  detail. 
The  offices  of  the  monafitcry  are  well  prcseived,  and  an  interesting 
feature  ia  seen  in  the  names  carved  on  the  door  of  the  Lodf^, 
attributed  in  Cismwcll'i  soldier,  who  occupied  the  buildings. 
Neighbourinx  aniiquities  are  Assclyn  church  near  Lou^  Key, 
■rul  a  large  domlech  by  the  road  towards  Lough  Gara.  Boyle 
was  locoiponted  by  Janua  L,  and  returned  two  memben  to 
the  Iri^  pariiaoenl. 

BOTMB,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which,  rising  in  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
near  Carbcry  in  Co,  Ejldare,  and  flowing  in  a  noi^-^asterly 
direction,  passes  Trim,  Navan  and  Drogheda,  and  enteii  tbe 
Irish  Sea,  4  m.  below  the  town  Uat  named.  It  is  navigable  For 
batges  to  Navan,  14  m.  from  its  mouth.  Much  of  the  scenery  on 
111  banl:s  is  Imuliful,  though  never  grand.  About  2  nf.  west  of 
Dngheda,  an  obelisk,  150  ft.  in  height,  marks  the  qut  where  the 
foriaa  of  WQIiam  IlL  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  those  ol 
James  IL,  on  the  ist  of  July'  169a,  known  as  the  battle  ol  the 

BOYS'  BHIOADB,  an  organlialioir  founded  fa  Glasgow  by 

Ur  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  A.  Smith  in  liSi  to  develop  Christian 
-military  discipline  and 
rel'  ■ 

churches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Britishcmpire 
andthe  United  Suiea,withio,oooofficers  and  100,000 boys.  A 
■imilar  organization,  conhned  to  the  Anglican  communion,  is  the 
Church  l^ds'  Brigade.  Boys*  and  girls*  life  brigades  are  a  more 
recent  movemoit;  they  teach  young  people  how  to  save  life  from 
fire  and  from  water,  and  hold  classes  in  hygiene,  ambulance  and 
dementary  nursing.  _ 

BOZDAB,  a  Baluch  tribe  c^  Rmd  (Arab)  eitraclion,  usually 
BSiodated  with  the  mountain  dlstricta  of  the  frontier  near  Dera 
Ghad  Khan.  They  are  alto  to  be  found  in  Zhob,  Tbal-Chotlali 
and  Las  Bela,  whilst  the  tnajotity  of  the  population  are  laid  to 
live  in  the  Punjab.  They  are  usually  giadets,  and  the  name 
Boidar  is  probably  derived  from  Bui,  the  Peislan  name  for  goaL 
Withinthelimitsof  their  mountain  home  on  the  outer  spurs  c^  the 
Suliman  hilts  they  have  always  been  a  turbulent  race,  mustering 
about  1700  fighting  men,  and  they  were  formerly  constantly  at 
feud  with  the  neighbouring  Ustarana  and  ShetanI  tribes.  In 
1S57  their  raids  into  the  Punjab  drew  upon  them  an  expedi- 
tion under  Brigadier- General  Sir  N.  B.  Chamberiahi.  The 
Sangarh  pass  was  captured  and  the  Boidari  submitted.  Sim 
BaluchistaD  hai  beoi  taken  over  the;  have  given  but  little 

'This  was  the  "old  style",(Iate;  which  in  the ,_ 

CAUHDAa)  would  bejuly  nth  (not  nth,  u  Lecky  nyi.  Hiu.  a/ 
/n<»AiIi.p.4iT).  TtelKhofJuly  Uanniully  celebml-'  '■■■•'- 
OraBgeinen  In  the  aonh  ct  Iretiiid  as  the  annivenaiy,  .  . 
b  a  confiiiioB  between  the  tuppoKd  new  Hyle  for  July  in  and  the 
old  ilyle  date  of  the  battle  of  Aughrin,  July  13th  1  the  integtiau 
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~  shepherds.  (1)  A  city  in  ine  MuMr  or  plain  country  til 
^denounced  by  Jeremiah  (ilviii.  24).  It  has  beoi  idealified 
(also  questionably)  with  a  veiy  extensive  otdlection  of  niins  of 
varfous  ages,  ibow  called  Bosri  (the  Roman  B&iira),  situate  in 
the  Hauran,  about  Som.  south  of  Damascus.  The  area  within  Ih 
walh  is  about  1}  m.  in  length,  and  nearfy  i  m.  in  breadth,  while 
extensive  suburbs  lie  to  the  east,  north  and  west.    The  prindpU 

aqueduct,  a  targi  theatre  (enclosed  by  a  castle  of  much  mm 
recent  workmanship),  several  baths,  a  triumphal  and  other 
arches,  three  mosques,  and  what  an  known  as  the  dutch  ind 
of  the  monk  Boheira.  In  aji.  loA  Ute  city  wu  beautified 
and  perhaps  restored  from  ruin  by  Trajan,  win  made  it  the  opiul 
of  the  new  province  of  Arabia.  In  the  reigik  of  Aleujidct 
Seveius  it  was  made  a  colony,  and  in  144,  a  native  of  the  plate, 
Philippus,  Sfcended  the  imperial  throne.    By  the  time  ol  Coo- 

long  after  it  was  the  seat  of  an  esten^ve  bishopric  ItwasoiKof 
the  first  dties  of  Syria  to  be  subjected  to  the  Mahommedans,  and 
it  successfully  reusted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Crusadeia  to  wrest 
it  from  their  hands.  As  late  as  the  J4th  century  it  wasapopolous 
city,  after  which  it  gradually  fell  inti 
by  thirty  or  forty  families  only.  An 
is  with  KusOr  el-Besheir,  equidistj 

Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  as  a  levitical  dty  and  a  city  of  refuge. 

In  I  Mace  v.  16  there  is  mention  of  fiooor  and  ol  Bocoo. 
The  latter  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Basra,  the  lonna 
perhaps  with  the  present  Bust  el-Haiiri  In  the  aoutb-cast  ooreet 
of  the  LejI.  ^      (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

BRABAHT,  a  duchy  which  existed  from  iigoto  i4jo,wbefiit 
was  muted  with  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  name  being  derived 
from  Btabo,  a  semi-mythiral  Prankish  chief. 

Thehislotyo!  Brabant  Ii  connected  with  that  of  Ibedudijof 
Lower  Lorraine  (ir.t.),  which  became  In  the  cmuie  of  the  iiih 
century  split  upinto  a  number  of  small  feudal  ilatea.  The  counts 
of  Hainaut,  Kamur,  Liuemburg  and  limburg  aaasled  their 
independence,  and  the  territory  of  Li^  paaed  to  tlie  faishefa 
of  that  dty.  The  remnant  of  the  duchy,  united  since  I  lOD  with 
the  margraviate  of  Antwerp,  was  conferred  in  1106  by  tke 
emperor  Henry  v.,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Lower  Lomune,(ipOB 
Godfrey  (Godeftoid)  I.,  "  the  Bearded,"  count  of  Loovain  and 
Brussels.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Count  Menty  of  Limbotg, 
and  for  three  generations  the  representativa  o(  the  rival  hoosa 
contested  the  poasesaion  of  the  ducal  dignity  in  Lower  LorraiDC. 
The  issue  was  decided  m  favour  of  the  house  of  Louviin  by  Duke 
Godfrey  In.  in  1 1 50.  His  son,  Ueniy  L, "  the  Warrior  "  (iiSj' 
i^35),abandoned  the  tide  ofduke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  assumed 
in  1190  that  of  duke  ol  Brabant.  His  successors  were  Henry  IL. 
*'  the  Magnanimous  "(1135-1248).  Hesuylll., "  leDcbuuuit " 
(1348-1161),  and  John  I.,  "the  Victorions"  (nei-ii^). 
Those  were  all  able  rulers.  Hieir  usual  place  of  residence  was 
Louvain.  John  I.,  in  1183  bought  the  duchy  oi  Limbuig 
from  Adolf  of  Berg,  and  secured  his  acquisltian  by  ddeat- 
ing  and  slaying  his  competitor,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  at  the 
battle  of  Woeiingen  (June  5,  11S8}.  His  own  son,  JiAn  II, 
"  the  Pacific"  {ii^-131 2),  bestowed  liberties  upon  his  nbiects 
by  the  charter  of  Cortenberg.  This  charter  laid  the  foundatioi 
of  Biabantine  freedom.  By  it  the  Impositioa  of  grants  (Mn) 
and  taxes  was  strictly  limited  and  regulated,  and  its  execsiioi 
was  entrusted  to  a  coundt  appointed  by  the  duke  for  life  (four 
nobles,  ten  burghers)  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all  com. 
plaints  snd  to  see  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  charts 
concerning  the  adminislntion  of  justice  and  finance  wrft  DM 
infringed.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  ItL,  "  the 
Triumphant"  (131J-1JS5),  who  succeeded  in  ntainlaining  ik 
position  in  qiite  of  formidable  liiings  in  LoDvain  aod  Braaeb, 
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ladakafaefonned  aguost  him  by  ha  princely  ndj^bouxs,  but 
he  bad  a  hard  atniggle  to  lace,  and  many  upa  and  downa  of 
fartnae.  He  it  was  to  whom  Brabant  owed  the  great  charter  of 
its  Hbertiea,  called  Lajoyeuse  enlrie,  because  it  was  granted  on  the 
oocaskm  of  the  marriage  of  his  dau^ter  Johanna  (Jeanne)  with 
Weud  (Wenceslaus)  of  Luxemburg  and  was  proclaimed  on 
tbir  state  entry  into  Brussels  (1356). 

Henry,  the  only  legitimate  son  <rf  John  nL,  having  died  in 
i349i  the  ducal  dignity  passed  to  his  daughter  and  heiress,  the 
ftbovenamed  Johanna  (d  1406).  She  had  married  in  first  wed- 
lock WQHam  IV.,  count  of  Holland  (d.  1345).  Wenzel  of  Luxem- 
bvg,  her  second  husband,  assumed  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by 
the  sanction  of  the  charter  Lajoyeuse  entrie^  the  stj^e  of  duke  of 
Bribaat  Jcdianna's  title  was,  however,  dbputed  by  Louis  II., 
cnmt  of  Flanders  (d.  1384) ,  who  had  married  her  sister  Margaret. 
Tbe  q^Kstion  had  been  a)mpromised  by  the  cession  to  Margaret  in 
1347  of  the  margraviate  of  Antwerp  by  John  III.,  but  a  war  broke 
oat  ia  1356  between  Wenzel  supported  by  the  gilds,  and  Louis, 
vho  upheld  the  borgher-patridan  party  in  the  Brabant  dties. 
The  democratic  leaden  were  Everhard  Tserdaes  at  Brussels 
ind  Fleter  Couteroel  at  Louvain.  In  the  course  of  a  stormy  reign 
Weozd  was  taken  prisoner  in  137 1  by  the  duke  of  Gelderland, 
•od  had  to  be  ransomed  by  his  subjects.  After  his  death  (1383) 
las  widow  gontinued  to  rule  over  the  two  duchies  for  eiglUeen 
]f«azs,  but  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  house  of 
BvgDDdy  in  her  contests  with  the  turbulent  dty  gilds  and  with 
ker  oeighbooxB,  the  dukes  of  Jttlich  and  Gdderland.  In  1390 
sbe  revoked  the  deed  which  seoired  the  succession  to  Brabant  to 
tke  boose  of  Luxemburg,  and  appointed  her  niece,  Margaret  of 
Flanders  (d.  1405),  daughter  of  Louis  IL  and  Margaret  of  Brabant 
{lee  FuRDBSs),  and  her  husband,  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
ker  heirs.  Mai^rct  of  Flanders  had  married  (i)  Philip  I.  de 
tatnt  of  Burgundy  (d  1361)  and  (3)  Philip  IL,  the  Bold, 
(d  1404),  son  of  John  IL,  king  of  France  (see  Burgxtndy).  Of 
i»  three  sons  by  her  second  marriage  John  succeeded  to 
Bargmdy,  and  Anthony  to  Brabant  on  the  death  of  Johanna  in 
1406.  Anthony  was  kflled  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  141 5  and 
«as  succeeded  by  his  ddcst  son  by  Jeanne  of  Luxemburg  St  Pol, 
lohn  IV.  (d  1427).  He  b  chiefly  memorable  for  the  exdtement 
aoscd  by  his  divorce  from  his  wife  Jacoba  (9.V.),  countess  of 
KoOaad.  John  IV.  left  no  issue,  aadthe  succession  passed  to  his 
brother  PhOipL,  who  also  died  without  issue  in  X43a 

On  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Anthony  the  duchy  of  Brabant 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Borpindy,  in  the  person  of  Philip  III., "  the  Good,"  of  Burgundy, 
H  of  Brabant,  son  of  John.  His  grand-daufl^ter  Mary  (d  1482), 
^aaghterand  heiress  of  Charles  L, "  the  Bold,"  (d  1477)  married 
the  aicfadnke  Maximilian  of  Austria  (afterwards  emperor)  and 
10  bioQ^t  Brabant  with  the  other  Burgundian  possessions  to 
tke  hose  of  Habsborg.  The  chief  dty  of  Brabant,  Brussels, 
becane  under  the  Hafasburg  regime  the  residence  of  the  court 
ted  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  person  of  the  emperor 
Chalks  V.  the  destinies  of  Brabant  and  the  other  Netherland 
states  were  linked  with  those  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
ittcnpt  of  FhiUp  IL  of  Spain  to  impose  despotic  rule  upon  the 
Ncthoiaads  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Netherland  revolt,  1568 
(see  NsnaatLAHDS). 

In  the  conse  of  tbe  eighty  years'  war  of  independence  the 
poriaoe  of  Brabant  became  separated  into  two  portions.  In 
tbe  southern  and  larger  part  Spanish  rule  was  maintained, 
tad  Brusseb  continued  to  be  tbe  seat  of  government.  The 
anthcni  (smaller)  part  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  under 
Hasrioe  and  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange.  The  hitter  captured 
's  HertogenboBdi  (1619),  Msastricht  (1633)  and  Breda  (1637). 
At  the  peace  of  Mlinster  this  portion,  which  now  forms  the  Dutch 
Prarbce  of  North  Brabant,  was  ceded  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  United 
Pnniaccs  and  was  known  as  Generality  Land,  and  placed  under 
the  direct  government  of  the  states-general.  Tlie  southern 
potion,  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  South 
Mttot,  remained  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Habsburgs 
ntilthedeathof  ChariesIL,thek»tofhisraceinx7oo.  After 
titt  War  of  the  Spaniah  Succession  the  southern  Netherlands 


passed  by  the  treaty  of  Utxccht  (1713)  to  the  Austrian  branch 
of  the  Habsburgs.  During  the  whole  period  of  Austrian  rule 
the  province  <rf  Brabant  succeeded  in  maintaining,  to  a  very 
large  extent  unimpaired,  the  immunities  and  privileges  to  which 
it  was  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  its  ancient  charter  of 
liberty,  the  Joyous  Entry.  An  ill-judged  attempt  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  11.,  in  his  seal  for  reform,  to  infringe  these 
inherited  rights  stirred  up  the  people  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  van  der  Noot  to  armed  resistance  in  the  Brabancon  revolt 
of  z  789-1 790. 

Since  the  French  conquest  of  1794  the  history  of  Brabant 
is  merged  in  that  of  Belgium  {q.vX  The  revolt  against  Dutdi 
rule  in  1830  broke  out  at  Brussels  and  was  in  its  initial  stages 
largely  a  Braban^on  movement.  The  important  part  played 
by  Brabant  at  this  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  southern  Nether- 
hinds  was  marked  in  1831  by  the  adoption  of  the  andent 
Brabancon  colours  to  form  the  national  flsg,  and  of  the  lion  of 
Brabant  as  the  armorial  bearings  of  Bdgium.  The  title  of  duke 
of  Brabant  has  been  revived  as  the  style  of  the  ddcst  son  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians.  (G.  E.) 

BRABANT,  the  central  and  metropolitan  province  of  Belgium, 
is  formed  out  of  part  of  the  andent  duchy.  From  18x5  to  1830, 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgian  Brabant  was  distinguished  from  Dutch  by  the 
employment  of  the  geographical  terms  South  and  North.  Tbe 
surface  of  Brabant  is  imdulating,  and  the  highest  points,  some 
400  ft.  in  altitude,  are  to  be  found  at  and  near  Mont  St  Jean. 
The  province  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  people  are  well  known 
for  their  industry.  There  are  valuable  stone  quarries,  and  many 
manufactures  flourish  in  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Ottignies, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  dties  of  Brussels  and  Louvain.  Brabant 
contains  820,740  acres  or  ia68  sq.  m.  Its  prindpal  towns  are 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Nivelles,  Hal,  Ottignies,  and  its  three  adminis- 
trative divisions  are  named  after  the  first  three  of  those  towns. 
They  are  subdivided  into  50  cantons  and  344  communes.  In 
1904  the  population  of  the  province  was  1,366,389  or  a  pn^x^^on 
of  Z077  per'sq.  m. 

BRABAHT,  NORTH,  the  largest  province  in  HoUand,  bounded 
S.  by  Bdgium,  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  Schddt,  the  Eendracht, 
the  Vdkerak  and  the  Hdlandsch  Diep,  which  separate  it  from 
Zealand  and  South  Holland,  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Merwede  and 
Maas,  which  separate  it  from  South  Holland  and  Gdderland, 
and  E.  by  the  province  of  limburg:  It  has  an  area  of  231  sq.m. 
and  a  pop.  (1900)  of  553,842.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  south-east  (where  it  ranges  between  80  and 
160  ft.  in  heifl^t)  towarda  the  north  and  north-west,  and  the  soil 
is  composed  of  diluvial  sand,  here  and  there  mixed  with  gravd, 
but  giving  place  to  sea-day  along  the  western  boundary  and 
river-day  along  the  banks  of  the  Maas  and  smaller  rivers. 
The  watershed  is  formed  by  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
Bdgian  plateau  of  Campine,  and  follows  a  curved  line  drawn 
through  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Turnhout  and  Maastricht.  Tbe  land- 
scape consists  for  the  most  part  of  waste  stretches  of  heath, 
occasionally  slightly  overlaid  with  high  fen.  Between  the  valleys 
of  the  Aa  and  the  Maas  lies  the  long  stretch  of  heavy  hifl^-fen 
called  the  Ped  ("  marshy  land  ")•  Deume,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Helmond,  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  burial-ground,  was  an  eariy 
fen  colony.  The  work  of  reclamation  was  removed  farther 
eastwards  to  Helenaveen  in  the  second  half  of  the  X9th  century. 
Agriculture  (potatoes,  buckwheat,  rye)  is  the  main  industry, 
generally  combined  with  cattle-raising.  On  the  day  lands 
wheat  and  barley  are  the  prindpal  products,  and  in  the  western 
comer  oi  the  province  beetroot  is  largdy  cultivated  for  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  factories  bdng  found  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Steenbergen  and  Oudenbosch.  There  is  a  special  cultivation  of 
hops  in  the  district  north-west  of  *%  Hertogenbosch.  The  targe 
majority  of  the  population  is  Roman  Cathdic.  The  earliest  de- 
velopment of  towns  and  villages  took  place  along  the  river  Maas 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  fortified  Roman  camps  which  were  the 
origin  of  many  such  afterwards  developed  in  the  hands  tA  feudal 
lords.  The  chief  town  of  the  province,  's  Hertogenbosch,  may  be 
dted  as  an  interesting  historical  example.    Geertruidenbcrg, 
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Heusden,  Ravestein  and  Grave  are  all  similarly  situated.  Breda 
b  the  next  town  in  importance  to  the  capital  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  had  originally  a  more  maritime  importance.  Rozendaal, 
Eindhoven  and  Bokstel  (or  Boxtel)  are  important  railway 
jtmctions.  Bokstel  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  independent 
barony  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip  the  Good  in 
X439.  The  castle  was  restored  in  modem  times.  The  precarious 
position  of  the  province  on  the  borders  of  the  country  doubtless 
militated  against  an  earlier  industrial  development,  but  since 
the  separation  from  Belgium  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
railways  and  canals  there  has  been  a  general  improvement, 
Tilburg,  Eindhoven  and  Helmond  all  having  risen  into 
prominence  in  modem  times  as  industrial  centres.  Leather- 
tanning  and  shoe-making  are  espedaUy  associated  with  the 
district  called  Langstraat,  which  is  situated  between  Geert- 
ruidenberg  and  's  Hertogenbosch,  and  consists  of:  a  series  of 
industrial  villages  along  the  course  of  the  Old  Maas. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Rome,  Italy,  95  m. 
N.W.  of  Rome  l^  rail,  situated  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Bracdano,.  915  ft.  abovfc  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  3987*  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  castle  (built  by  the  Orsini  in  1460, 
and  since  1696  the  property  of  the  Odescalchi)  which  has  pre^' 
served  its  medieval  character.  The  beautiful  lake  is  the  andent 
Locus  SabatinuSt  vappoacd  to  derive  its  name  from  an  Etruscan 
dty  of  the  name  of  Sabate,  which  is  wron^y  thought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries;  the  reference  is  really  to  the  lake 
itself,  which  bore  this  name  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes,  the  tribt$s  Sabatina,  founded  in  ^87  B.a  (O.  Cuntz  in 
JakreskefU  des  dsUrr.  Arch.  InstUutSt  ii,  1899, 85).  It  is  as sq.m. 
in  area,  538  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  530  ft  deep;  it  is  almost 
drctdar,  but  is  held  to  be,  not  an  extinct  crater,  but  the  result 
of  a  volcanic  subsidence.  The  tufa  deposits  which  radiate  from 
it  extend  as  far  as  Rome;  various  small  craters  surround  it, 
while  the  existence  of  warm  springy  in  the  district  (espedally 
those  of  VicareOo,  probably  the  ancient  Aquae  ApoUinares) 
may  also  be  noted.  Many  remains  of  andent  villas  may  be  seen 
round  the  hike:  above  its  west  bank  is  the  station  of  Forum 
Clodii,  and  on  its  north  Aon  the  village  of  Trevignano,  which 
retains  traces  of  the  fortificaticms  of  an  andent  town  of  unknown 
name.  About  half-a^mHe  east  of  it  was  a  post  station  called 
Ad  Novas.  The  site  of  Angnillara,  on  the  south  shore,  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman  villa.  The  water  of  the  lake  partly 
supplies  the  Acqua  Paola,  a  restoration  by  Paul  V.  of  the  Aqua 
Traiana.  (T.  As.) 

BRACaOUNI,  FRANCESCO  (x566-xd45),  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Pistoia,  of  a  noUe  family,  in  1566.  On  his  removing  to 
Florence  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  there,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  At  Rome  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberinl,  with  whom  he  afterwards  went  to  France. 
After  the  death  of  Qement  Vm.  he  retumed  to  his  own  country; 
and  when  his  patron  Barberini  was  dected  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Urban  VIII.,  Bracdolini  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  made 
secretary  to  the  pope's  brother.  Cardinal  Antonio.  He  had  also 
the  honour  conferred  on  him  of  taking  a  surname  from  the  arms 
of  the  Barberini  family,  which  were  bees;  whence  he  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Braccu^ini  ddP  Apt.  During 
Urban's  pontificate  the  poet  lived  at  Rome  in  considerable 
reputation,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  censured  for  his 
sordid  avarice.  On  the  death  of  the  pontiff  he  retumed  to 
Pistoia,  where  he  died  in  1645.  There  is  scarcdy  any  species  of 
poetry,  epic,  dramatic,  pastoral,  lyric  or  burlesque,  which 
Bracdolini  did  not  attempt;  but  he  is  prindpally  noted  for  his 
mock-heroic  poem  Lo  Schema  icgli  DH,  published  in  z6x8, 
similar  but  confessedly  inferior  to  the  contemporary  work  of 
Tassoni,  Secckia  RapUa.  Of  his  serious  heroic  poems  the  most 
celebrated  is  La  Crou  RacquisMa, 

For  the  Italian  humanist  Poggio  BiacdoUni  see  PoGGlo. 

BRACE.  CHARUS  LORINO  (1826-1890),  American  philan- 
thropttt,  was  bom  on  the  X9th  of  June  X826  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut He  graduated  at  Yale  in  X846,  studied  theology  there 
in  1847-X848,  and  graduated  from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1849.    From  this  time  he  practically  devoted  his  life  to  sodal 


work  among  the  poor  of  New  York,  and  to  Christian  propapada 
among  the  criminal  classes;  and  he  became  well  known  ss  t 
social  reformer,  at  home  and  abroad  He  started  in  x8$3  to  bald 
**  boys'  meetings,"  and  in  1853  hdped  to  found  the  QnldrcD  5 
Aid  Sodety,  establishing  workshops,  industrial  schook  sad 
lodging-houses  for  newsboys.  In  1872  he  was  a  dde^te  to  the 
international  prison  congress  which  met  in  Lcmdon.  He  died  at 
Campfer,  in  Tirol,  on  the  xith  of  August  z89a  He  publiibed 
from  time  to  time  several  voliunes  embodying  his  views  od 
practical  Christianity  and  its  application  to  the  improvezncat  d 
social  conditions. 

Sec  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lorimg  Brace  (New  Yofk, 
1894),  edited  by  his  daughter,  Emma  Brace. 

BRACE,  JULIA  (1806-1884),  American  blind  deaf-mute,  was 
bora  at  Newington,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  June  x8o6.  la 
her  fifth  year  she  became  blind  and  deaf,  and  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  entered  the  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford.  The  study  of  Uind  deaf-mutes  and 
their  scientific  training  was  then  in  its  infancy;  but  she  learnt 
to  sew  well,  was  neat  in  her  dress,  and  had  a  good  memory.  Dr 
S.  G.  Howe's  experiments  with  her  were  interesting  as  leading  to 
his  success  with  Laura  Bridgman.  She  died  at  BloomingtoQ, 
Conn.,  on  the  xsth  of  August  1884. 

BRACE  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  plural  of  the  Lat  &rsceitas, 
the  arm),  a  measure  of  length,  being  the  distance  between  the 
extended  arms.  From  the  original  meaning  of  "  the  two  arms  ** 
comes  that  of  something  which  secures,  connects,  tightens  a 
strengthens,  found  in  numerous  uses  of  the  word,  as  a  caipester^t 
tool  with  a  crank  handle  and  socket  to  bold  a  bit  for  boring; 
a  beam  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  strengthen  any  building  or 
machine;  the  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders  to  support  the 
trousers;  the  leathern  thong  which  slides  up  and  down  the  cord 
of  a  drum,  and  regulates  the  tension  and  the  tone;  a  writing  and 
printing  sign  (| )  for  uniting  two  or  more  lines  of  letterpfcsa  or 
music;  a  nautical  term  for  a  rope  fastened  to  the  yard  for  trim- 
ming the  sails  (d.  the  corresponding  French  term  bras  de  verpu). 
As  meaning  "  a  couple  "  or  "  pair  "  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  dogs,  probably  from  the  leash  by  which  they  were  coupled  in 
CQursing.  In  architecture  **  brace  mould  "  is  the  term  for  two 
ressaunts  or  ogees  united  together  like  a  brace  in  printing, 
sometimes  with  a  small  bead  between  them. 

BRACEGIRDLE,  ANNE  (c.   X674-X748),  English  actress,  is 
said  to  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Bettcrt<m 
and  hb  wife,  and  to  have  first  a|^)eared  on  the  stage  as  the 
page  in  The  Orphan  at  its  first  performance  at  Dorset  Garden 
in  x68a    She  was  Luda  in  ShadweU's  Squire  of  AlsaHa  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  x688,  and  played  similar  parts  untB,  in  1693, 
as  Araminta  in  The  Old  Bachelor ,  she  made  her  fint  appearance 
in  a  comedy  by  Congreve,  with  whose  works  and  life  her  name 
is  most  dosely  connected.    In  1695  she  went  with  Betteztoo 
and  the  other  seceders  to  Lincoln's  Iim  Fidds,  where,  en  its 
opening  with  Congreve's  Love  for  Lave,  she  pUyed  Angrtira. 
Thb  part,  and  those  of  Belinda  in  Vanbrofl^'s  Provoked  Wifti 
and  Almira  in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  were  among  her  best 
impersonations,  but  she  also  played  the  heroines  of  some  of 
Nicholas  Rowe's  tragedies,  and  acted  in  the  contemporary 
versions  of  Shakespeare's  plays.    In  1 705  she  followed  Bctterton 
to  the  Haymarket,  where  she  found  a  serious  competitor  is 
Mrs  Oldfield,  then  first  coming  into  public  favour.    The  story 
runs  that  it  was  left  iw  the  audience  to  determine  which  was  the 
better  comedy  actress,  the  test  being  the  part  of  Mrs  Brittk 
in  Betterton's  Amorous  Widow,  which  was  played  alternate])' 
by  the  two  rivals  on  successive  nights.    When  the  popular  vote 
was  given  in  favour  of  Mrs  Oldfield,  Mrs  Brace^rdle  quitted 
the  stage,  making  only  one  req>pearance  at  Betterton's  benefit 
in  X709.    Her  pri>^te  life  was  the  subject  of  much  (Ibcusskc. 
Colley  Cibber  remarks  that  she  had  the  merit  of  "  not  beisg 
unguarded  in  her  private  character,"  while  Macaulay  does  vex 
hesitate  to  call  her  "  a  cbld,  vain  and  interested  coquette,  who 
perfectly  understood  how  much  the  influence  of  her  ciiaraa 
was  increased  by  the  famlof  a  severity  which  cost  her  nothing." 
She  was  certainly  the  oqfect  of  the  adoratum  of  many  men. 


ud  ik  mi  [be  innocut  cuue  a<  the  killiii|of  the  actor  WiDiBm 

Uoiuiilon  (f.>.),  whom  Ciptua  Hill  ud  Lord  Moliun  legudcd 
u  1  rinl  f«  bcr  iSkiIou.  Duriog  her  lifelims  ihe  wu  aui- 
pKUd  ol  bang  Kcretly  muricd  to  CODgRvc.  nbOM  miitieu 
ibc  ii  ilso  Slid  to  hive  been.  He  wu  at  kut  alwiyi  her  inlimBte 
Iricsd,  ud  left  hei  ■  legacy.  Bightly  or  wioogty,  her  npuiation 
l«  vinne  wu  lemariubly  high,  aod  Lord  Halifaj  beaded  a 
vbtoiplkii]  list  of  Sod  guineas,  presented  to  ber  as  A  tribute  to 
ter  vinue.  Her  charity  to  the  poor  in  Clare  Market  sod  around 
Drury  I^ne  wu  conaxHcuoiu,  "  insomuch  that  she  would  pot 
ptss  that  Bej^bbaurhoad  without  the  thankful  acclamations 
ol  people  ol  all  degrees."  She  died  in  1748,  and  wu  buiied  in 
Ibe  (looten  of  Walmiasier  Abbey. 

^  Gemt.  Hiaary  1^  lb  Sutt;  CoUey  Cibber.  Apeltty  (edited 
by  Bdlduinben):  EgnUiI.  Lift  of  Amu  OUfiM;  Dowots,  Jiuciw 

■SICELET,  or  AuLiT,  a  personal  oioametit  for  the  ana  or 

■»!,  made  of  different  materials,  acanding  lo  the  lashion  of 
tk  ip  and  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  Ibe  French 
imiiii,  1  diminDtivt  of  bratd.  IttHu  ir«(c)Aufe,  formed  from 
\it  Luin  tracclii4im,  the  arm,  on  which  it  wu  usually  worn. 
Bt  the  Romans  it  wu  called  onutUa,  iradaah,  tciobta;  and 
ii  tbe  oiddk  ages  bauta,  ainBspalka. 

la  Ibc  Bible  there  are  three  diflerent  words  which  tbe 
ixlborieed  verson  rendeii  by  "  bracelet."  These  are — (1)  jhvh 
'n'aiak,  which  ocean  in  Num.  mi.  50,  1  Sam.  i.  10.  and  trbich 
beiDf  nied  with  reference  to  men  only,  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
enaJi(;(i)-n>fHiU,  whicbis  found  in  Gen.  udv.  11,  Num.  nr\. 
^  Etek.  ivi.  ir;— where  these  two  wonis  occur  tofetber  (uia 
Nma.  mi.  jo]  the  first  is  rendered  by  "  cbain,"  and  the  second 
bf  "  btudet  "i  O)  "T^  i^iilil.  wbirh  occurs  only  in  Is*,  iii.  10. 
Tit  i«*  probably  meant  armlets  worn  by  men;  tbe  lecoDd, 


Id  j  Sam.  L  to  the  first  word  denotes  the  royal  omameat  which 
the  Amakkite  took  from  the  arm  of  the  dead  Saul,  and  brought 
aith  the  otber  regalia  to  David.  There  Is  little  question  that 
thi  wu  such  a  distinguishing  band  of  jewelled  metal  u  we 
nOl  End  worn  as  a  mark  of  royally  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Oafo.  Tbe  Egyptian  king!  are  represented  with  armtels, 
■hlfb  were  also  worn  by  the  Egyptian  women.  These, 
kmver,  are  not  jewelled,  but  of  plain  or  enamelled  metal, 

l)(  Hebrews. 

In  mndetn  times  the  moat  celebrated 
•Joins  are  those  which  form  part  of  the 
Rfilii  of  the  Pereiaa  kings  and  formerly 
bdoDgcd  to  the  Mogul  emperan  of  India, 
boBg  part  of  the  ipcol  carried  lo  Persia 
bun  Delhi  by  Kidir  Shah  in  1739.     1 
cf  <faT>i;>.j  ^lendour,  and  the  jewels  in  tnem  are  or  sucn 
kr|c  ate    and    immense    value    that    Ibe    pair    have    been 
ntoBed  to  be  wotlb  *  million  sterling.    The  principal  stone 
~'-'     ■  '         ..-...-    in  ,]^  ejj,  under  ilte  name  of  the 


and  is  considered  tbe  diamond  of  finest  lu'ilre  in  the  world. 
The  principal  jewel  of  the  left  armlet,  although  ol  somewhat 
inferior  size  (146  carats)  and  value,  is  IToowned  u  the  Taj-t-mi^, 
"  crown  of  the  moon."  The  imperial  armlets,  gencnlly  set 
with  jewels,  may  also  be  observed  io  most  of  the  portraits  of 

Bracelets  have  at  all  times  been  lauch  in  use  among  bajbaric 
nations,  and  tbe  women  frequently  wear  several  on  the  same 
arm.  The  finer  kinds  are  ol  mother-of-pearl,  fine  gold  01  aUver; 
othera  of  less  value  are  made  of  plated  steel,  hora,  brass,  copper, 
beads,  &c'  Chinese  bracelets  are  sometimes  cut  out  of  single 
pieces  of  jade. 

This  spedea  of  peiwnal  ornament  hu  been  exceedingly  common 
in  Eunqie  from  prehistoric  times  onward.  The  btacelets  of  the 
Bronie  Age  were  of  either  gold  or  bronee,  lUvet  being  then 
unknown.  In  shape  Ihey  were  oval  and  penanaulai  with 
expanding  or  trumpet -shsjied  ends,  having  an  opening  betareen 
them  of  about  half  an  inch  to  enable  them  to  be  ea^ly  slipped 
over  the  wrist.  Those  of  gold  were  generally  plain,  bammeted 
rods,  bent  to  the  requisite  shape,  but  those  of  bronie  were  often 
chased  with  decorative  designs.  Some  forms  of  qiiral  annleu 
of  bronze,  peculiar  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  coveted  the 
whole  fore-arm,  and  were  doubtless  Intended  u  much  tor  defence 
against  a  tword-stroke  u  for  ornament.  Among  the  nations 
of  classical  antiquity,  bracelets  were  worn  by  both  seiei  of 
the  Etruscans;  by  women  on^  among  the  Greeks,  except  In 
orientalised  comraunltiea.  Amoug  the  Romans  they  were  worn 
by  women  only  u  a  rule,  but  they  are  also  recorded  to  have  been 
used  during  Ihe  empire  by  itaiaeata  ricka.  and  by  some  of  the 
emperora.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  bracelets  went 
conferred  u  a  military  decoratinn  in  the  field. 

Tbe  braceleu  ol  the  Creeks  ate  of  two  leading  types, 
both  of  which  veie  also  familiar  to  the  Assyrians.     The  one 

form  oi  colled 


capable   of   being   | 
sUghtty  opened.  In 
■ucb  etamples  the 
terminalsarefinely 

heads,  lions'  beads, 
or(ulntheacccim- 
ingfigure 


The  spiral  foi 
Europe,  while  silver  bracelets  of  great 
and  intertwisted  strands  of  nlvei  v 


the  Iron  Age  of  northern 
elegance,  formed  of  plaited 
ire,  and  plain  penannulat 


IS  i84a 


The  late  Celtic  period 
shaped  bracelets  and  massive  armlets, 
ol  solid  bronie  uid  periorations  £1 
,  middle  ages  btacelets  weie  much  less 


an  and  tapering  to  the  en- 
close of  the  pagan  [leriod. 
chaiacteriied  by  serpent- 
with  projecting  oroaments 
cd  with  enamel.  In  the 
nmmonly  used  in  Europe. 
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BEACHIOPODA 


but  the  cuttam  hu  continued  10  prevail  unong  Euteni  nitiouB 
to  the  present  time,  *Bd  rntay  of  the  types  thit  veie  mmiDon 
In  Europe  in  prebistaiic  times  ue  still  won  is  ccDlnl  Aul 

A  treatiie,  Dt  A  rmilll!  Viumm,  by  Thomu  Bsrtlialinui,  wtt 
pubUshed  at  Anulerdam  in  1676, 

BRACHIOPODA,  an  iinponuit  und  vcll-defined  but  eilremely 
iiolatcd  du>  o[  invenebiates.  The  group  may  be  defined  u 
tdlowa:  StuQe  tolituy  CechmaU  with  bivdved  ihclls  luiully 
of  uncquil  tizt  ind  atiatigcd  dDrso-ventnlly.  The  head  is 
pioduttd  into  dliited  arms  bearing  tentacles.  They  reproduce 
texually,  and  with  doubtlul  exccptioca  are  of  separate  sexe». 

The  name  Brachiopod  Ifipexlf,  an  aim,  and  reii,  wviit,  a 
toot)  was  proposed  for  the  class  by  F.  Cuvier  in  tSo;,  and  by 
A.  M.  C.  Dumeril  in  1809,  and  has  since  been  very  eittnsively 
adopted.  Thedivisionof lhegroupinta£can{|iwi(/fUrtiniIiiM), 


I.  I-II.— Varioiii  fonsiof  Biachiopoda. 

[WaJdhtimil^     7.  Ltptaena      Iranneradil, 
i,    ventral,     B,  ventral,  B,  dam!  valve. 


dorul  valve.  S,  PreiudMi  lumii 


S.  StrnJlT. 


a 


>.  Diiiiwisea  lamiBta, 
dorwd^  valve,  ihowiiu 
appeulages. 


le  between 


6.  Orlku  aliitnmina. 

wllh  00  binge  to  the  ahell  and  with  an  alimentary 

both  ends,  and  Ttiiiariiiia  {Arlicidala),  with  a  I 

the  dorsal  and  ventral  valve*  and  with  no  aoiu,  wfia  pn^wsed 

by  Owen  and  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  authors.     In  a 

bter  scheme  based  on  our  increased  knowledge  of  fossil  forms, 

the  Brachiopoda  ue  divided  into  four  primary  groups  (orders). 

This  ii  given  at  the  end  of  the  article,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

that  the  existing  forms  with  an  anui  (Ecudinet)  differ  markedly 

{mm  the  aproctous  members  of  Ibe  group  ITeslicardines). 

The  soft  body  of  the  Brachiopod  is  in  all  casea  protected  by  a 
■bell  compoied  of  two  distinct  valves;  these  valvea  an  always, 
except  In  casea  of  malformation,  equal-sided,  but  Dot  eqnivalved. 
Hie  valves  are,  consequently,  essentially  symmetrical,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Lamellibranchiata, — »  mach  10,  that 
tertainBrochlopodshells  were  named  loiii^rutii,  or  lunp  ibells. 
by  lome  early  nuunlisti;  but  while  such  may  beu  *  Und  ol 


resemblance  to  on  antique  Etruscan  lamp,  by  far  the  laiflT 

beautiful  in  its  endless  shapes  and  variations.  In  some  ^xdts 
itisthin,seml-transparentandglassy,iDDthenniasiiTe.  Gens- 
ally  the  shell  it  from  0  quaner  of  an  inch  to  about  4  in.  in  bk. 
but  in  certain  ^>eda  it  attains  nearly  a  foot  b  breadth  by  some- 
thing less  in  length,  as  Is  the  case  with  Preiadai  piialai. 
The  valves  ore  also  In  some  species  very  unequal  in  tbar  re^Kctive 
thickness,  as  may  be  seen  in  PndaOui  IDantMUy  Oan^lUiuii, 
Davidsonia  venuuHii.  &c.,  and  while  the  space  lAotted  to  tht 
animal  is  very  great  in  many  spedes,  as  in  TtrtiraMa  sfhatm- 
dalis,  it  is  very  small  in  others  belonging  to  Straptumana,  Ltftctia. 
Ckmela.  Jtc  The  ventral  valve  is  usually  the  thidcsl,  and  la 
some  forms  is  sin  or  seven  limes  as  great  as  the  oppoaitt  one. 
The  outer  surface  of  many  of  the  spedes  presents  likewise  tbe 
most  exquisite  sculpture,  heightened  by  briUiant  ahadca,  oripoti 
of  green,  red,  yellow  and  bluish  black.  Troca  of  the  ocigiul 
colour  have  alvi  been  preserved  in  some  of  the  faasQ  ionns; 
radiating  bands  of  a  reddish  tint  have  been  often  seen  in  wdl- 
preserved  examples  of  Tereirat^  (Ditlaima)  kaOalit,  T.  (Oi- 
lasma)  saatdui,  T.  commuHii,  T.  btfUicaia,  and  of  several  others. 
Some  specimens  of  T.  canta  ore  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink  colnr 
when  first  removed  from  their  matiii,  and  E.  Dolonfchinia 
ha*  described  the  tint  of  several  Jurassic  ^ledes. 

The  valves  are  distinguished  as  dofioJ  and  wislriii.  TVvtainl 
valve  b  usually  the  larger,  and  In  many  gentn,  radi  as  Tin- 
bralula  and  lUymkeniUa,  ha*  a  prominent  beak  or  aofea, 
with  a  circular  or  otherwbe  thiqied  forunen  at  or  near  its 
extremity,  partly  bounded  by  one  or  two  platca,  lemKd  a 
deltldium.  Tlroti^  the  foramen  passes  a  pedonde,  iy  wiiick 
the  animal  f*  in  many  spedes  atiubed  to  submarine  objecu 
during  at  least  a  portion  of  its  eiistence.  Other  fonns  sboo  do 
indication  of  ever  having  been  attached,  while  some  that  ksil 
been  moored  by  means  of  a  peduncle  during  the  early  poitioa  of 
their  eiistence  have  become  detached  at  a  more  advanced  91^ 
of  life,  the  opening  becoming  gradually  dcatiized,  as  is  so  c'lta 
seen  In  LtpUaia  rhombtididii,  Orliuima  rumHli,  &c  Lastly, 
some  species  adhere  to  submarine  objects  by  a  laigei  or  inuDti 
portion  of  Ihdi  ventral  valve,  as  ts  the  case  with  many  formi  of 
CrMid,  Tluddiiim,  Daridtimia,  &c.  Some  Cranor  are  ilwiTI 
attached  by  the  whole  surface  of  their  lower  or  ventral  vatit, 
which  models  itself  and  fills  up  all  the  projections  or  depresaoBS 

These  irregularities  are  likewise,  at  times,  reproduced  on  lltf 
upper  or  dorsal  valve.  Some  spedes  of  Slrapkaiisia  and  f^ 
iviius  seem  also  to  have  been  moored  during  life  to  the  study 
or  muddy  bottoms  on  which  they  lived,  by  the  nkeus  el 
tubular  spines  often  of  considerable  length.  The  interior  ol 
the  shell  varies  very  much  accordmg  to  familio  and  genets. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  both  valves  several  well-defined  muiculu, 
vascular  and  ovarian  impressions  are  observable;  they  fom 
either  indLntatioDS  of  greater  or  less  siie  and  depth,  oc  octur  is 
variously  shaped  projections.  In  the  TrimertUUai,  for  ensfde. 
some  of  the  muscles  are  attached  to  a  massive  or  vaulted  pistfoni 
tituated  In  the  mcdio-Iongitudinal  region  of  tbe  posleiior  hil 
or  umbonal  portion  of  both  valves.  In  addition  to  ihcse.  thert 
exists  in  the  interior  of  the  dsrial  valve  of  some  genera  a  variotsly 
modified,  thin,  calcified,  ribbon^haped  skeleton  for  tbe  anppnt 
of  the  ciliated  arm*,  and  the  form  of  this  ribbon  serves  as  oh  ol 
the  chief  generic  characters  of  both  recent  and  extioct  fona. 
Tbis  brachial  skeleton  b  mote  developed  in  some  genet*  thii 
inotben.  In  certain  forms,  as  in  rB-ah-ofiila  and  Tivftrafifisii, 
it  is  short  and  simple,  and  attached  to  a  small  divided  binit' 
plate,  the  two  riband-shaped  lamina  bdng  bent  upwards  in  iht 
middle  (fig.  15).  ThecardinalprocessisprDn:iinent,ar>danoKk 
side  of  the  hinge-plate  are  situated  the  dental  sockets;  tbe  kn^ 
in  Ttrebraitdina  become*  annular  in  the  adult  by  the  union  d 
its  crural  processes  (fig.  16).  In  llatittti<ua  [ICaMbiwul  ii 
is  elongated  and  refiected;  the  hinge-plate  large,  with  ion 
depressions,  under  which  originates  a  median  septum,  whidi 
extends  more  or  leu  Into  the  interior  of  the  shdl  (figs,  i]  and  14). 
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h  TnbitlJU  tbc  loop  ii  MUched  to  the  binge-pliK  ind  to  ihe 

KgixBx  (fig.  17).  In  Uttrriii  it  li  ihm  timej  iiuched,  Gni  10 
ijit  hmge-ptatc,  jmd  thfii  to  the  ieptum  by  proceua  from  the 
dj>viiaf  ukI  nBcfled  po&itioDa  oi  the  loop.  Id  iiagas  the 
tndu]  ikcLeloQ  ia  ronpoied  of  an  elevitcd  Longitudiiia]  lep- 
LIS  rachJDg  from  one  vilve  to  the  other,  10  which  are  affixed 
t«  Fain  o[  alcaimus  lamellae,  the  lower  ooei  liband^haped; 
iiucbed  fini  to  the  hinte-pUle,  tbey  ailennnla  proceed  hy  ■ 
inilr  corve  neu  to  the  anlciior  portion  of  the  Mptutn,  to  the 
viati  *hich  they  are  affixed;  the  second  pur  origiiute  onbotb 
tids  o(  the  upper  edge  of  the  leplum,  extending  in  the  fonn  o( 
Iio  (riuigulu  ucbor-thaped  Lainellae  (6g.  18).  In  Beuckariia 
Ihf  vptuD  only  ii  funiiihed  with  tpro  ihort  anchoi-ihapcd 
Uwikc.  Hiny  moit  modificxioos  are  observable  in  different 
Imqa  of  which  tbe  giul  family  Trrebraluliiat  a  compoaed. 
li  TimidiMm  (Ggi.  j,  4)  the  Saletiot  of  Ihe  donal  valve  ii  variouily 
lunnd  to  nodvt  the  lopbophore  folded  in  two  or  more  lobci. 


^occhwn,  Bwttock);  c,  divaj 
aihCp  -  mnacka  diducteun  prind; 


latsior  of  ventnl  valve, 
B,  mdduetor  impreiHDna 
ilDr  C— cardliul  miucla. 
IX,  Cratula) ;  if.  aooKry 

iixewdrea.  CraUtUn:  i. 

mtnl  uiwtor  (-ventnl  pcduncubr  nuiclei.  or  nuidea  du 

pBloacnIe  pun  mpiricuie.  CtmiiiUl):  V,  peduocular  muiclc. 

t>  jfe^lHM  muAmlll  AnucKU.    Intertor  of  donal  valve. 

t,  c*.  eud^  imiuH.  V,  V,  faisge-plate:  1.  dental  eocketi: 

diva^ater:  K  prdunele  Duicica:  11.  Hptuia. 
14.  MavUimU  \wjdlmmit\  JbHicni.     Longitudinal  aecllon   ol 
vahta.    A,  ventnl,  B,  donal  valvet;  l,  loop;  q,  crura;  u, 

IS  r^^i^CUdijruflS?   lolerurofdonalvilve.    (.Iodd: 

*.  liiBf^plale;  c.  cardinal  piwcB- 
n.  laa^alliranlmlinafmltrrtmlil. 
II.  LongitHliiial  aectioo  of  Ttntrottllt  i 

■  I.  LoitgiiHiLaal  flection  of  Mtfu  fwmSui- 
la  the  lamOy  Stiriftridiu  there  ate  two  ceniul  iplres  directed 
oetavdi,  and  nearly  filLng  the  cavity  o(  the  ibcU  (Gg.  s); 
■Ule  ia  A^yft  the  broad  iplrally  coiled  lamellae  are  vertical, 
ud  diKCled  toward  tiic  centre  of  the  donal  valve.    In  the 


loJuriaU.    I 


SAyHcJumtliidiu  there  are  two  abort  tleader  curved  laminae, 
while  in  many  genera  and  evea  families,  such  as  the  Prodvclidiu, 
SUefhomtnidm,  LlHtnlidat,  Disiinidae.  &c.,  there  eiisls  no 
calcihed  support  for  Ihe  labial  appendign.  The  ventml  valve 
in  nisjiy  of  the  genera  is  provided  with  two  curved  hinge-letlh, 
which  fit  into  corresponding  locLets  in  the  opposite  valve,  so 
thai  the  valves  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking  one  of  the 

Each  v|lve  of  ibe  >bel)  is  lined  bya  mantle  which  conlainj  pro- 
longations of  the  body  cavity.  Tlie  outer  surfaces  of  the  mantle 
secnle-  tbe  >heU,  which  is  of  the  nature  ol  a  cuticle  impregnated 
bycakutoussalta.  These  often  have  the  lotm  of  prisms  of  cakite 
sutiuimded  hy  a  culi- 


by  pi 


•hole  is 

bratiched ;    these      per- 
pennil  the  access  of  the  | 

out  it)  substance.  These  | 

letnally  and  ate  absent 
in  JUyHcJKHuUo,  when 

reoui  depoait  ia  smalL 
In  Liiipia  the  shell  ia 
campoied   of  alternate 
layers  ol  chilia  and  of    , 
phosphate  of  lime.   The   ^ 


removed  Ic 


project  beyond  tl 
adult   is  not  a 


of  the  LamelUbtanduata,  the  shell  of  the 
direct  derivative  of  the  youngest  shell  of 
young  Biacbiopod  in  all  its  species  is 
embryonic  shell  called  the    "  protegulum," 


shells  but  ii  mote  usually 
worn  oS.  In  all  spedea  it 
has  the  same  shape,  a  shape 
whidk  has  been  retained  in 
the  adult  by  the  Lowet 
Cambrian  genus  tpkidia. 

The  body  of  the  Brachiopod 
usually  occupies  about  the 
posletkr  half  of  the  space 
within  tbe  shell  The  an- 
terior half  of  this  space  b 
lined  by  the  inner  wsU  of 
Ihe  mantle  and  is  called  Ifae 
mantle  cavity.  This  cavity 
lodges  the  arms,  which  are 
curved  and  coiled  In  differ- 
ent ways  in  different  geneia. 


le  Brachiopod  feeds  is  , 
ito  the  mantle  cavity  1 
action   of   the   cilia    i 


body, 
togclhet 
ailed  ar 
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|^(     brf;el>;  ofl  hiitoTopcll  mnnds, 


D  (Til  Bndy  Canly)  dcvoicd 


of   die  VBflcuUr  lyalcn 
fibres.    Externally  on  t* 


drcpenuig  o 


(he  gutter 
E  line.  Id 
Tircbmtuliia,  Jtkyn- 
tlmidla,  LiitfiJa,  and 
possibi]'  otfaer  genen, 
tbe  uma  am  b«  imnlicd 
and  ptotiudrd  Irom  the 
openH  flhelli  in  thii  cnse 


the 


at  an  Arpope  {Utt^kyrii)^ 


A.  The  pedii 
4.  The  moui 
J.  Up  «hic 


9.  Occluior  iniiKle— ill  double  Dng 

[4.  Sub-ce«ophaffe«L  nerve  ^ngUoD. 
lO'  DoTHlulJLUtor  muide. 
the  utuR  of  1  IRie  cwlon.    Tlw  coel 

ullillning  tbe  cncleni  ire  cUialed.  tbe 


mighleii  themselves  and 


Till   But)    Cuiilr-— The 


^neril  body  iMvily  which  in  Cmia  lie  Kiianled  nfi  and  motii 
muKln.  Sc. :  (iv.)  the  avlty  of  the  italk  when  lucb  elnli.  Tb 
great  arm^inusoledch  lidc  of  the  lophophore  lies  bemili  ibe  i/A 
ar  lip  whkh  together  with  the  tentacles  forms  the  cDiated  pitn 

from  all  other  cavities,  they  do  not  epeo  into  the  maia  n^om 
_  _^_  ---^  -t.^ 11 -1 —  _^  ^fj^  jfig  i^giu  ^^,  jon 


te  with  the  left.    Tbe  sn 


of  the  loplu^hore  at  the  bi 


!  of  the  tentacles,  and  (i 


nuBcle-fibres  (fie.  a3). 
Ivea  of  the  H^all  am  . 
centiai  sinus  lyina  be 
IV  the  two  halves  et  tb 


implelely  shut  oA  fnin  the  main  coehm.  but  In  Linpli  it 
inicales  freely  irith  this  canty.  In  Diuiniia  and  Lapit 
a  further  a  lip-sinus  or  hollow  aysLem  of  channds  which  tia. 


oescrplunai    linus-     It    is 
better  developed  and  more 
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the  •"'Veivily.     Thr  food  pua 


porioiur  or  iko^orictAj  buid  ruAaJnc  from  the  inlaUiK  to  tbc  body 
nH  Noor  of  Ihne  KptI  to  CDm^rte.  Add  Ibe  vuioui  parti  of 
"-  coml  body  tavity  (redy  cMmnuoiiaii!  with  one  xamiia.  In 
""'"""""  —■■--»  iben  an  two  pain  of  kidnrya.  tbr  Uttcml 
^  by  ihr  natn>nanetiU  band 
ikoparinal  band.  The  latter 


■el-iluped 


'r^Moi  auna^bi , 

ar  ihe  bale  of  the  arma-  Each  ii  abort,  lenlly  curved  and 

dnodofcDavolutioDa.  Tltey  arr  Imed  by  cellt  chuE*(^  »jlb  a  yellow 
V  brovD  pigment,  and  beaidH  their  cxcreton  fuactloAj  they  act 
udarta  ihroDEh  vbkb  tbe  leprodbctive  cellt  leave  tbe  body. 

CvnlaJarv  Syiltm.^Tht  atructitret  fomerly  maided  aa  paeudo- 
beuu  bavctieeii  thovn  bv  Hiuky  to  be  oeplvidia:  the  true  heart 
ru  drvTibed  and  bpwta  by  A.  Haiicocb,  but  haa  in  many  caaea 
Bcaiml  Ibe  obaervamn  ol  tiler  KnlociMt.  F.  Bkichmana  in  1SI4, 
binvrr.  obKrved  thit  orian  in  tbe  hvloE  aniaul  io  ipedea  of  the 
MlDiliif  nnen:— rtrctnui^nu,  UapOnia  [ICaUjUS^I.  Jitn- 
ilHdlt.  btialliyrii  (Ariitfe).  Linvda  aod  Craau  (fig.  ai).    It 

di  Tfr^nMim  made  by  qu 


he  acaiury  ditaricaltrt  are.  accordliv  to  tl 

lir  of  Hnall  nuaclet  whtcli  have  tlteir  «di  ati 
live,  one  oa  each  aide  of  the  median  Use,  a  lil 
iiu  of  the  addiactora.  and  afain  to  tbc  eatrem 
roceia.    Tvo  pabv  of  mmdea,  apparently 

be iltrtti alfttuii  are  fixed  to  tbe  ventral  aibaif  tbe~ 
hi  an  uain  inserted  into  the  hinffrplaie  ~ 
be  ttnirdadjtauri  are  cooaidered  to  pirn  In 
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>ilb,the 

bbonan. 
( tbe  pedoiicle. 


Pic.  ><.— JfoHBiiDs  IWaUlmmial  fataami.   Diactam  duwlnt 
he  nuaoilar  »<iea.   (After  Haaaxk) 

'  AddlJnor.  "  "^  V,  p"uK:uUr'inu!dH. 
Divuxatora.  t'.Donal  adjualoTL 

.  AccetiOfy  dlvari^Lon.  P,  Pcdtinde. 
d  to  brCDdIC  attached  by  one  pair  of  tlwir  ea. 

itach  the  peduncle  to  the  iheU.  and  thui  effect 
Dpoa  the  pcdoDclb  _  By  aitenute  coDtncIins 

il  amncemeot  of  tbe  ehelTiniHclea  la  the  i£vl- 
anicalated  Bncblopoda,  maldnt  allowance  for 
:  modibcatloaa  <diaavable  la  the  aolmala  con- 
amiliea  and  leacn  thereof.  Owio*  to  the  atrone 
ng  of  the  valva  by  the  meana  ofeorvcd  teetn 


lit  and  a  left  hall,  each  ci  whi 
jich  ma  to  the  donal  and  ver 
al  branch  leodt  a  blind  twig  in 
'   HHua,  tbeventralbn 


u  corpuaclQ 


id  ii  a  cagulable  Bukl.    Wbethcr  it  c 

JetfTinined.  bot  il  IO  they  nuit  be  few 

"  '  -  that  in  Diidniica,  althouih  the  veiiela  to  the 
[iged  aa  in  other  Bnchiopcda.  no  trace  of  a  li^t 
■eueli  haa  aa  yet  been  diacovend. 

tfy  in  the  two  great  diviiiona  into  which  the  Brachiopoda  have  been 
F«prd.  aod  to  aonx  ettent  aba  io  the  difleienl  gencn  of  which 
■acfa  dii^iioo  ia  compoied-  Unfortunately  almoit  every  aDBtomiit 
■^  hai  wiitica  on  tbe  muacla  at  the  Brachiopoda  haa  pfopoaed 

•R  uied  by  A.  Hancock.  Cnliolet  and  othcra  10  be  connected 
aahthcDpcQiagand  clotinf  of  the  valves^  or  with  tbeir  attachment 

^™in  1:^  the  ihetl  cavity,  prodtice  a  large  quadruple  imprenion 
tB  tbc  internal  furface  of  tbe  amall  valve  (ng-  13,  a.  o').  and  a  aingie 
•andedone  toward!  tbe  centre  of  the  large  or  vcntcal  valve  (fig.  19. 
•  I  ThelDBctloot^  thto  pair olmuKla lathe cloiiiu of  the  valvei.' 
Tao  other  pain  have  been  termed  dnaruakiri  by  Hancock,  or 
<w«aal  auiu  {"  muiclei  diducteura  "  of  Gratioiel).  and  have 
w  laaclioa  the  opening  cf  the  valvei.  The  divaricalora  proper  are 

ade,  a  Stile  in  advance  of  and  cloa*  to  tbe  ailducura,  and  after 


!l;  l!!l 


Interior  of  ventnl  vi 


Flc>;35,l<L    Lmt^M 


J,  k,  I,  Lateral  niu.:Iea  (J.  ai 


ig  muaclca.  other. 

(AIUrKing.) 
ea  of  Brachiopoda  cc 


...  tlighlly.    In  looie  ipeciea.  auck  aa  Tkai^.  the  anii 
raiae  lit  domi  valve  at  right  anglei  to  the  plaoe  of  the  vt 

In  Ibe  Bcaidinea.  of  which  I.n(ala  and  Ditiina  may  t 
aa  caampka,  tbe  myology  a  much  man  complicated.   Of 
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or  nlvalu  miuclci  W.  KInt  main  out  five  (■!»  ind  in  odd  oat, 

\n  J^W.  hiving  ihtir  membBn  Uaiiud  la*Ilic  Ma  of  t"Sea , 

oiM  pair  an  fnnumaluiii,  each  aumber  pialiii  «»••  tbe  middle 
of  the  rrvene  aide  of  Ihe  ihell,  vhile  tbe  odd  mDKk  ompla  tbe 
umboiul  caviiv.  The  tfjtfrd/ and  iimAtfnd/ miucLea  effect  tu  direct 
DpeninE  and  dnHiiB  of  tlK  abeU,  the  lettfoii  eoable  the  valvea  ta 
move  tonranJ  and  Mclmid  on  each  olbec.  and  (he  MunHilaui 
allow  the  aimitar  oimnitiei  (the  coalralj  at  (he  valvea  Id  tum  from 
each  other  to  the  rigbl  or  the  left  on  an  aili  aubeeoukallv  dtuated, 
thai  ii,  the  medio-lraiuvene  icguHi  ai  the  donal  valve.  It  hi  kin| 
■  rnatt^r  in  diacuiaioD  whether  the  animal  coM  diiplace  ita  valvea 
aidcvayi  when  about  to  open  ita  thell,  but  (hii  hsa  been  actually 
obaerved  by  ProfnaorB  K.  Senw  and  E-  5.  Klone*  who  aav  the 
animal  penonn  tl»e  opeTalion.  They 
•uddenly  or  by  jtrka,  u  the  vatvei  are 
tide  leveial  tinea  and  back  acain  on_i 

ID  one  another  and  widely  apart.    T 
animal  in  life,  or  who  did  not  Believe  ii 


■ttribuledtoalltbelateiali 

the  aimple  lunctioii  dI  keeping 

tioa,  or  holding  ihecn   adjuiled. 


Ill  the  Tcitiairdliiet,  where  no 
nicti  aKdlog  action  ol  the  valvea 

N^  nuactea  for  inch  an  object  were 


e  funiabed  with  ireih,  though 
It  luddy  devehiped)  whether 
ch  miiaiMB  eoabkd  Ibc  valvea, 
in  Umpilt,  to  man*  ttnuil 
r  and  backnid  Bpao  aadi  other. 
Oaaia  la  lile  opcoa  ita  nivea 
hv  moviD^  upon  tbe  atralght 
«,  without  lUiUng  tbe  valve. 


Uofe,  without  iUiUng  tbe  valve. 
■xla    suli'iu  T"  ■•"«'  lyl—  of  BracUa 

■  ,i„  muaniiar  f™'*  .'*^,  **  *  '"^t  malBtaiius 


nective-tiaBie    aupponing    lai 
beneath  the  ectodenn,  but  1 


Kat  the  baae  ol  the  ectodenDaTcdla. 
thin  CDnimiiauR  which  paaiea  ! 
serve.    Thia  latter  includea  in  ita  an 

ud  lorma,  according  to  F.  Blofhrnaan, 
aapra-otaophageal  gan^Jon.  ThecUif  i 
phon.  being  tituattd  Mwna  the  neat 
w  (figi. » and  i8) ;  it^veaoSatnn 


'  nogUon  cT 

_,_,_..,^ ___, __  inrathclopho^ 

tituattd  bciwiea  the  neat  arm^inuiand  the  bate  ol  tbe 
"    'igiveaoSatnudiloeach  D        ' 
bate  o[  the  ttimclra  with 


It,  thia  itraod  runa  thioiicb  tbe  lophophoitt,  pi 
I  the  former  eicept  Dear  the  middle  line,  whor  it  pa: 
he  oeaophagua.  The  iMhopbore  ii  npplicd  by  yet . 
...J '■■Thialwckartrd^EnrJ-'- 


ar  the  middle  line,  wi 
■     ■     ■  -  K  it  anpiJlie 

ckartr  dcfi 

on  g|  toe  nerve  fibrilt,  which  tci 
le  ectoderm,  and  which  In 


aulMieaopbageal   nnriion,    which,    like   the   a 
diawB  out  lalenlly,  ihough  not  lo  the  nme  ri 


a  each  ol  tbete  ub-oe 


[pra^nopKageal,  ii 

lent.  In  the  middle 

..,    Ihegantlion  it  in 

ithcr  Me  of  tbe  body. 


JfibA.™ 
'  partienlaily  to  CiMtt.  but  k  Ibt 
'  nncT  Inuticulata  vbicfa  have  brea  m- 
id  £»{■!•,  however,  the  inb-aeBfliaiial 
:■  but  lira  medial^:  it  civa  iMI  i«o 
to  the  Italic,  which  in  JUafiila  oite  aad 


poateriorly  d 

The  larval  (oraia  are  provided  with  ^^^^inla,  but 
c_jbala£agy  at  Brachiopodi 


?1^fi' 


'hich  undeilj. 

tiaaue,  ate  worthy  oluioiice.  MuchS 
hyaline  tupportiu  tliaue. 
embrddR]  in  wTicb  are 
■catlered  cella  and  Gbrea. 
The  lophophoie  and  aialk 
—  '*'»=[)'  conipoaed  of  thia 

jriandular  cella  are  acatleml. 

The  chitinom  chaeiac  haw 
heir  ori^n  in  apedal  ecto* 
iermal  piu,  at  the  baae  of 
rhich  it  one  large  cell  which 
I  thought  lo  tecrete  Ihe^ 
hacta-  at  la  Chaetopodi, 
lieae  (4u  an  not  ia^ied,  i 
onneded    by  .an 


The  ovaiy  and  tcitca  art      ^o-    >>.— DiagiaB 

beapcd-np  maatea  of  ted  or  5*e-  •■  '" '—    '- 

vellow  cula  due  to  a  pn^  "dj^ 

the  codom.    There  are  four  r^sa:  "ibsK 

of  tuch  iiiiiiii.  two  donal  wa*"">'v^ 

ud  two  venral,  and  aa  a  Blnrbmann  ) 
rule   they  eHeod    between 
the  outer  and  iim^  layer  of 

dchin  into  the  bSy  cavity     i.  CirM  mm- 
and    pata   to   the   exterior     i.  Small  ana- 
Ihrouth  tbe  oephridla.   Fer-     7.  TenI     ' 
tiliuSoo   ukea   pla<*  out-     I.  Up 
nde     the     body,     and     in     9.  Inln 

aome  QirciF*  the  eariy  ita<a  10.  Chk- 

of  development  take  pluc  11.  Secoodarv 

in  a  brood-pouch  which  la  jt.  Ncrvcatol 

eatnitlany  a  more  or  kei  13.  Sub-oeaofAawl 

deep  depreailMi  of  the  body-  14.  Dgnal  lateral  ae 

wan    ncdiaa    in    TlUeUta,  --">---<        < 
-  -    '    OiMlta  {?  ,4rri<i^} 

below  tbe  ""  "iSbiol  luuie.' 


nephiidia   open.    1 

byTint  bT . 

the  wallt  of  tbae  pourhea. 

In  Bpile  of  aonx  aneTtiona  to  the  tnfitrary,  all  tk 

which  have  been  carefullj'  invettigated  have  been  fovnn  ut  uc  p—k 

or  Irmalc.    Hernuphrodite  formt  are  unknoviL 

Emtriali>u.~With  theexceplioa  of  Yatau'i  aitide  on  the  drnlcv- 
ment  of  Limpilii  (I.  CM.  SiL.  Jifan,  xvii..  igoi-isoj)  and  E.  C 
Conklin't  on  "  Terebratiilina  aepleiiufaaalii "  (l>.  Amtr.  Phi.  5x- 
xli,.  I91i>).  little  real  advance  hai  been  niMie  in  oat  knDwkdgt  d 
tbe  embryolory  of  the  Bnrhiopncta  within  cecent  veart.  Kot^k*- 
iky'a  reteaichet  (/i..  Oiihdk  Waib..  nv..  t»u)  on  Jfrialty^ 
M>tHf«)  aod  YUaa^  jsat  mmjiwd  an  the  ^M  comolRe  ■ 


Srfnwntatian  it  romplete. 


clKTitmii  rivn  ol 
-  uiuHrcttiTby  the 


BRACHIOPODA 

ihopfaon  hit  _-,^. 
inllc  lotc.  The  i>rof 
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to  tmat  u  in  Dut^iowth  of  th«  dnrial 

ia»d,and  iL  ii  thoughi  to  occur  LhrouKhobt 

-—  , h  [tKmbl«  Ihr  shell  of  Iht  ClnlbiiMn 

CcniH  IfkiJta  [PtUriiah  and  the  Phykmbryo  ii 
rnquenlly  irfrnol  to  u  ihc  PaUrina  itagc.  la  ioiik 
orden  ibe  Phylemlwyo  i>  .uccKdcd  be  an  OtiMla 


Tk.  14.— ThiTC  bnu  tags  el  Uiitikyrii  lAriiaft 
rm  left  bnsDtl'pDuch;  B.  loneicudiiial  KCtion  ihrotish 
C.  Iht  fully    formrd   embryo  jus   briore  ftiint— the 

I.  Amciicx  irtiD«lt.      3.  Third  or  Balli-fDnniiil       S.  SrIU. 

forming  iCEmcnl.     4.  EyCHCOIt,  7.  Alimcnta 

hae  Hc«  give  rite  it  an  eoHy  tuge  tc 
tni  o4  the  larva  to  move  actively  on  on 


of  the  BracUopoda 
II  Ibe  chataeter  tt 


a  (li(.  19.  B). 


he  body  of  the  [r 


tmdru  and  bccomca  umbrella-thaped;  11  bai  a  powerful  : 
cibi  mnd  the  rim  and  nnaLler  ciliaon  Ibe  eeneral  aurface.   I 

ue  IT  ctTvm  very  lill^  distance,  and  thii  probably  account!  I 
■act  That  whcie  bracbitriHida  occur  there  are,  at  a  rule,  a  good 
■a  etc  KKM.  The  head  bear*  four  eye-ipola.  and  it  ia  conli 
iHtJDf  thr  rmidd  (Ag.  29.  A.  C).  The  lecond  legment  Erowi 
w^  bke  a  ikirt  aumjundinf  Ihe  thini  legment,  wbkcn  it  tjr 
10  fvm Ibf  ilalk.  Ilbeinal  itsrimfodrbiindlnofvcrypropoi 


iblea  the  iti      _ 

(fcvelonnient  of  UrlUiyrif 
and    Ttrebnliilimi    which 

.— Siacei   in  Ihe  Kiini  and  >*"■  J'^'^'T"'""""!"' 

In^aS  rminndi'ML  fiiahlyot."'"^''    'h™   «   I™' 

.     (FroinMone.)  pmaje  pmeni.  ate  tap. 

7  ,       ,  .  able  of  being  ixouuded, 

Larra  CeeD-embryo)  -""" .      .         f 


'■Etamorp^naia* 
BgiiiU.     (Fr 


E,  Compleiioa  of  thii. 

I.  '.  1.  The   fim.  lecond  and  third  /, 


.    b).    mH. 


C.  E.  E.  Beecb«  (Amir. 


Tnmbn-o.  Either  before  or  ju!t  after  lurnini.  themiiniledevelopi 
rrmed  (he  proteculum,  and  when  this  »  completed 
-med  Che  Phylembryo.  By  thii  time  the  eyei  have 
(  four  bundlea  nl  chaetu  bavc  dropped  oB,  and  the 


la   ■    tingle  "iTirwhic'h  / 
fh^"debh^ti'Lm  "^o'-n-  ft 

reabucted  in  the  adult.  \ 
neither  prD-derilHium  nor 


iplntot  paeuA^   Phyjembryoiiage.  {From   Simroih.) 


oil  Ihe  brachial  nippnrti  hat  been  nudied  by  Friele, 

Cnaccl.  jtcid.  ii..  1S93:  reprinted  id  ^kJui  I*  &s(iifi 
The  orden  Atrenuu  and  Neotnmau  are  (reque 
IDgether,  at  Ihe  lub-claat  tnaniculata  or  Ecai-dinet- 
lerata  of  DavidiBii— and  Ibe  ordett  Protrenuia  and 
at  Ihe  Articulala  or  TeuicaKli<»*-' 
the  Giiteiilerala  ol  Davldioa. 
foilowinf  Kheme  of  daitificatfon 
bated  on  Beecher'i  and  Schubert' 
Recent  fanilis  an  primed  In  iul 
type. 


■       ■  FAMILIES." 


ORD  EH  n.  VtntnaUU  (B 


More  or  lea  circular,  cone-thiped,   j.  MargiB  of  dcUhynum. 

inarticulate  Brachiopoda.  The  pedicle   «.  Pedicle^pentni. 

pataei  out  at  nehl  anila  to  the  plane   5.  Donal  valve. 

of  junction  ol  ihe  vaTvet  of  the  ihcll ; 

Ihe  opening  it  confined  (0  the  venml  valve,  and  may  take  the  form 

ol  a  ilit.  or  may  be  ckxed  by  the  develnpnieni  ol  a  ipccial  plate 

called  tbeliKiiuni,otlvapKiido.<lcllidiuin.  Pro-deltidium  attached 
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BRACHISTOCHRONE— BRACKLESHAM  BEDS 

<.5<rH0N0TUTtDAE,    an  the  Indo-Chinese, 
Lapps.  Burmese,  Armen 

BRACHTUIGUS  (from  Cr.  )9|»x>«.  ili«t.  ind  U>«,  >oid), 
title  ipplied  in  Ihe  middle  of  tbe  i6th  nolucy  lo  ■  vork  cos- 
Uinin(  ■  systemilic  eipoiition  of  ihe  Roman  law,  nhicli  un 
wciten  faive  assignHl  to  the  leign  ol  the  emperor  Jusiinias. 
and  others  bave  treated  is  an  ipoctyphal  oork  of  the  i6ih 
century.  The  earliest  extani  edition  of  this  oork  vis  published 
at  Lyons  in  1)49,  under  the  lille  of  Cerfm  Ltpim  fir  ■u^dk 
/■ililHlimioi;  and   the  title    Bretkyleiiii  IMiti  Juris  C<ri/'i 

iSSJ-  The  origin  oi  the  noik  m*)'  be  reletred  •iih  gml 
probability  to  tbe  nth  century.  There  is  internal  e^idcnn 
that  it  was  cmrposed  subwquently  to  Lhe  tfign  ol  Louis  h 
Dtbonnaire  {778-840),  u  it  conlaini  a  Lombard  law    '    ' 


10  nntral  valve.  FAM1LI 
TaiiiaTiDaE.  Discihida 

Class  II.  TcsricaBOiNCS  (AKticutai*) 
OBDER  m.  Protmnali  (Btecher).— Articulale  Brachiopoda. 
with  pedicle-opening  reslricled  to  ventral  valve,  and  either  open 
at  the  hiwe  line  01  more  oc  lets  completely  closed  by  a  pseudo-del- 
tidium.  vniicfa  may  disappear  in  aduli.  The  pro-del  ltd  ium  originat- 
ing on  thedomlsutfacetaler  becocnesanchvLned  with  the  veniral 
valve.     FAMILIES.— KUTOBCiNiDie,  EiCH»,iLDllD:tE,  Bit-UNt^ 

SELUD*E,ST  KirHOHEHlDAE.rjiariCIlUJE.PllODUCTI  Dlie.RlCHTHO- 


E.  Pint 

ORDER  IV.    T^Mnmati  (Beecher).— Articulate  Bra> 

with  ihe  pedicle-opening,  conhned  in  Later  life  to  the  vent 

and  placH  at  the  umbo  or  beneath  it.     Ddiidium  pmcn 

pro-dellidium.     Lophophore   supported   by   calcareous   h 


■iopoda 


^««.lf«.- 


liopods  have  been  at  various  timn  pla«d  "ilh  the 
hactopoda,  the  Chaelogutha,  the  PhDronidca,  the 
michordaia.  and  the  Urochordata.    None  of  ihoc 


found  from  the  OidovKian  strata  onwards.    The  [< 

Is.  however,  true  of  animals  from  other  clatsei  at  leaii 

organiied  as  Brachiopeds.  i.f.  the  CasteropodCapufui,  • 


A  lull  biblicvraphy  of  Braehiopo<la  (recent  and  fossil)  is  to  be 
found  in  Davidnn's  Monograph  of  British  Fossil  Brachiopods, 
Pai.  Sk.  Man,  vi-.  LtLfl6-  Toe  Monograph  an  Recent  Brachiopoda, 
by  the  same  author.  Tr.  Linn-  So€.  LoiiAtn,  ZooL  ser.  ii.  vol.  iv., 
1M6-1US,  muK  on  00  account  be  omitted.  (A.  E.  S.) 

BBACBISroCIIROirB  (from  Ibe  Gr.  AidxHrnx,  thortest, 
and  xpbm,  time),  a  (erm  invented  by  Joha  Bernoulli  in  1604 
to  denote  the  curve  along  which  a  body  passes  frotn  one  fixed 
point  to  another  in  the  •hottest  time.  When  tbe  diiective  force 
is  constant,  the  curve  is  g  cycloid  (j.i.);  undei  other  condiiioiu, 
apirals  and  other  curves  are  deacribed  (see  Mecbamici). 

BRACHVCEPHAUC  (Cc.  fot  short-headed),  1  tern  invented 
by  Andreas  Retciiu  to  denote  those  skulls  of  nbich  Ibe  width 
from  side  10  side  was  little  lest  than  the  length  from  front  to 
back,  Iheir  ratio  being  as  So  to  100,  as  in  those  of  the  Mongolian 
type.  Thus  ulting  the  length  u  100,  if  the  width  eiceedi  So, 
tbe  skull  is  to  be  classed  as  bnchycephilic.  The  prevailing  form 
ol  the  bead  of  civiliud  races  is  hrachynphalic  It  is  supposed 
that  a  bncbycephalic  race  inhabited  Europe  before  tbe  Celts. 
Among  those  peoples  whose  beads  show  marked  bncbycephaly 


s  the  testinK 
nan.  On  the  oihe: 
r  to  that  of  the  law  writers 
ile  the  circumstance  that  th 
in  the  lightest  degree  indu 
lers  (Glossatores]  leads  fa 


a  clerk  11 


eivtd 


Savigny,  who  traced  the  ht 
care.  Is  disposed  to  think  th 
ICadiiMt  da  tSm.  RaUs 


t  UilUaarr}. 


y  to  the  coDclusHH 
omhiant  at  Bologna 
aiiylet"  «rilh  great 
k  of  Imeiius  himitll 

^oTjb 


Icgisbtion  was  always  maintained  in  Dottbem  Italy.  Tbe  avthw 
of  Ihe  work  has  adopted  the  Imlilida  of  Justinian  a*  Ibe  buii 
of  it,  and  draws  largely  on  the  Ditnl,  tbe  CaU  and  tbe  Narli; 
while  certain  passages,  evidently  taken  fiom  Ihe  SailnUn:! 
Raepta  ol  Julius  Flulus,  imply  that  the  aulboi  wis  ibo 
acquainted  with  the  Visigotbic  code  of  Ronua  law  compiled 
by  order  ol  Alaric  II. 

An  edition  by  E.  Bockiof  wa<  published  at  Beriin  ui  lS».  under 
tbe  title  of  Corfiu  Litrm  lid  BnuJiylfttMi  Jurii  Cttilii.  5it  aln 
H.  Fitting.  Olif  iit  Mtimalk  md  dai  Ahr  iti  fgg»aaiun>  firailr 
tetu  (Berlin,  18B0). 

BRACKET.  In  uchitecture  and  catpenttiing,  a  ptoicctisg 
feature  eithcl  in  wood  or  metal  lor  holding  Ihingt  tofethct  or 
supporting  a  shelf.  The  same  feature  in  slone  is  called  a  "  con- 
sole "  (g.i.).  In  furniture  it  is  a  small  ornamental  abell  fai  a 
wall  or  a  comer,  to  bear  knick-knacks,  china  or  other  bric-a-brac 
The  word  has  been  referred  to  "  brace,"  clamp,  Lat.  ^orijijina. 
aim,  but  tbe  earliest  form  "  bngget  "  (ijSo)  paints  to  the  Lme 
derivatioa  from  the  Fr.  ^d^ne^,  or  Span.  ArnfaAf-lLat.  leotdr. 
breeches), used  both  of  the  front  part  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and 
of  the  architectural  feature.  Hie  sense  development  is  not  dear, 
but  it  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  tbe  supposed  conneiicD 

BRACKBT-FUHOl.     The  I 

to  those  bald,  woody  fungi 
the  form  of  temidrcular  brackets.     They 
Palyporiat,  distinguished  by  the  layc 
the  under  surface  within  which  the 
mycelium,  or  vegetable  pai 
-    ■  ■  often   ■ 


of  It 


'  has  been  given 
lelong  to  the  order 


of  the  fiugus,  b 


liable  spores  which  ^un 


the  fndting  stage,  and  produo 

entrance  to  other  trees  by  some  woiun  or  cut  sunace;  peocr 
the  need  of  careful  forestry.  Many  of  these  woody  fungi  pelstt 
for  several  years,  and  a  new  layer  of  pores  b  Eupcrposed  on 
the  previous  seuon'i  growth. 

BRACXUSBAM  BEDS,  in  geology,  a  series  of  clayi  and 
marls,  with  sandy  and  ligniiic  beds,  in  the  Mitldle  Ewtm  of 
the  Hampshire  Baun,  England.  They  are  well  developed  ia 
tbe  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  mainland  opposite;  and  rccriie 


The  thick 


■e  froi 


sofih 


»ft.  Foe 


so  occur.  The  Bracklesbam  Beds  lie  between  the  Barton  Clay 
Hve  and  the  Boumemouth  Beds.  Lower  Baphol,  belo* 
1  Ihe  LotidoD  Basin  these  beds  *n  represented  only  by  thit 
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sandy  cbys  in  the  Middle  Bagshot  group.    In  the  Paris  Basin 

tbe  "  Calcaire  grassier  "  lies  upon  the  same  geologica]  horizon. 

See  F.  Dixon,  Ceoicfy  of  Sussex  (new  ed.,  1878) ;  F.  E.  Edwards 
aod  S.  V.  Wood.  "  Monograph  of  Eocene  MoUuaca."  PataeonUh 
ripkkat  50C  vol.  L  (1847-1877);  "  Geology  of  the  Ide  of  Wight," 
Hen.  Gtol.  Survey  (2nd  ed..  1889):  C.  Reid.  "  The  Geology  of  the 
Country  around  Southampton."  Mem.  Ceol.  Survey  (1903). 

BRACKLEY.  THOMAS  EGERTON.  Viscount  (c.  1540-1617), 
English  lord  chancellor,  y^  &  natural  son  of  Sir  Richard  Egcrton 
ni  Ridley,  Cheshire.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unrecorded, 
but,  according  tQ  Wood,*  when  he  became  a  commoner  at  Brase- 
Dose  Concge,Ozford,  in  1556,  he  was  about  seventeen.  He  entered 
Liocoln's  Inn  in  1559,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1572,  being 
chosen  a  governor  of  the  society  in  1580,  Lent  reader  in  1582, 
and  treasurer  in  1 588.  He  early  obtained  legal  renown  and  a  large 
practice,  and  tradition  relates  that  his  skilful  conduct  of  a  case 
agiinst  the  crown  gained  the  notice  of  Elizabeth,  who  is  reported 
to  have  declared:  "  In  my  troth  he  shall  never  plead  against  me 
agiin."  Accordinf^y,  on  the  36th  of  June  1581,  he  was  made 
solidtor-general.  He  represented  Cheshire  in  the  parliaments 
o{  1585  and  1586,  but  in  his  official  capacity  he  often  attended 
la  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  3rd  of  March  1 589  the  Commons 
desired  that  be  should  return  to  their  house,  the  Lords  refusing 
oa  the  ground  that  he  was  called  by  the  queen's  writ  to  attend  in 
the  Lords  before  his  election  by  the  House  of  Commons.'  He  took 
part  in  the  trial  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  1586,  and  advised  that 
in  her  indictment  she  should  only  be  styled  "  commonly  called 
queen  of  Scots,"  to  avoid  scruples  about  judging  a  sovereign. 
He  cooducted  several  other  state  prosecutions.  On  the  2nd  of 
JuM  1593  he  was  anx>inted  Attorney-general,  and  was  knighted 
ind  made  chamberlain  of  Chester  in  1593.  On  the  loth  of  April 
1594  he  became  master  of  the  rolls,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  1596 
hrd  keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  a  privy  councillor,  remaining, 
however,  a  commoner  as  Sir  Thomas  Egcrton,  and  presiding  in 
the  LordLs  as  such  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  kept 
m  addition  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  the  whole  work  of  the 
chancery  during  this  period  falling  on  his  shoulders  and  sometimes 
causing  inconvenience  to  suitors.'  His  promotion  was  welcomed 
from  all  quarters.  "  I  think  no  man,"  wrote  a  contemporary  to 
Es^ex, "  ever  came  to  this  dignity  with  more  applause  than  this 
vorthy  gentleman."  * 

Egcrton  became  one  of  the  queen's  roost  trusted  advisers  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  mostfstriking  figures  at  her  court.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  numerous  special  commissions,  including 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  was  the  queen's  interpreter 
in  her  commtmications  to  parliament.  In  1 598  he  was  employed 
as  a  commissioner  for  negotiating  with  the  Dutch,  obtaining 
r^at  credit  by  the  treaty  then  effected,  and  in  1600  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Denmark.  In  1 597,  in  consequence  of  his  unlawful 
iconiage  with  his  second  wife,  in  a  private  house  without  banns, 
the  lord  keeper  inctirred  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
«i$  obliged  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  bishop  of  London.^ 
He  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  noble  but  erratic  and  unfortunate 
Essex  He  sought  to  moderate  his  violence  and  rashness,  and 
ifter  the  scene  in  the  council  in  July  1 598,  when  the  queen  strucfk 
Essex  and  bade  him  go  and  be  hanged,  he  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile him  u>  the  queen  in  an  admirable  letter  which  has  often  been 
printed.*  On  the  arrival  of  Essex  in  London  without  leave  from 
Ireland,  and  his  consequent  disgrace,  he  supported  the  queen's 
r^st  authority,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  any  undue  severity  to 
the  offender.  Essex  was  committed  to  his  custody  in  York  House 
from  the  ist  of  October  1599  till  the  5th  of  July  1600,  when  the 
Wd  keeper  used  his  influence  to  recover  for  him  the  queen's 
favoar  and  gave  him  kindly  warnings  concerning  the  necessity 
for  caution  in  his  conduct.  On  the  sth  of  June  1600  he  presided 
^tr  the  court  held  at  his  house,  which  deprived  Essex  of  his 
offices  except  that  of  master  of  the  horse,  treating  him  with 

■  Atkenae  Oxra.  (Bliss),  ii.  107. 

'  D'Ewes's  ParliamenU  of  Edttaheth,  441.  44a. 
"  Col.  of  Si.  Pap.,  Dom.,  1601-1603,  p.  191. 

*  Birch  s  Mem.  of  Queen  Eliiabetk,  i.  479. 

■  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1  ith  Rep.  p.  34. 

•  T.  Btfch's  Mem.  «f  Queen  Elitabelh,  ii.  384. 


leniency,  not  pressing  the  charge  of  treason  but  only  that  of 
disobedience,  and  interrupting  him  with  kind  intentions  when  he 
attempted  to  justify  himself.  After  the  trial  he  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  Essex  to  a  sense  of  duty.  On  the  8th  of  February  1601, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  rebellion,  the  lord  keeper  with  other  officers 
of  state  visited  Essex  at  Essex  Hotise  to  demand  the  reason  of 
the  tumultuous  assemblage.  His  eflTorta  to  persuade  Essex  to 
speak  with  him  privately  and  explain  his  "griefs,"  and  to  refrain 
from  violence,  and  his  appeal  to  the  company  to  depart  peacefully 
on  their  allegiance,  were  ineffectual,  and  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Essex  for  six  hours,  the  mob  calling  out  to  kill  him  and  to  throw 
the  great  seal  out  of  the  window.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
all  hope  of  saving  Essex,  and  took  an  active  part  in  his  trial. 
On  the  13  th  of  February  he  made  a  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  the  plot  of 
Thomas  Lea  to  surprise  Elizabeth  at  her  chamber  door.'  In 
July  1603,  a  few  months  before  her  death,  Elizabeth  visited  the 
lord  keeper  at  his  house  at  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  present  during  her  last  hours  who  received  her 
faltering  intimation  as  to  her  successor. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  was  re- 
appointed lord  keeper,  resigning  the  mastership  of  the  rolls  in 
May  1603,  and  the  chamberlainship  of  Chester  in  August  On 
the  3i$t  of  July  he  was  created  Baron  Ellesmere,  and  on  the 
34th  lord  chancellor.  His  support  of  the  king's  prerogative  was 
too  faithful  and  undiscriminating.  He  approved  of  the  harsh 
penalty  inflicted  upon  Oliver  St  John  in  161 5  for  denying  the 
legality  of  benevolences,  and  desired  that  his  sentencing  of  the 
prisoner  "might  be  his  last  work  to  conclude  his  services."* 
In  May  16 13  he  caused  the  committal  of  Whitelocke  to  the  Fleet 
for  questioning  the  authority  of  the  earl  marshal's  court.  In 
1604  he  came  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
Francis  Goodwin,  an  outlaw,  having  been  elected  for  Bucking- 
hamdiire  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation,  the  chancellor 
cancelled  the  return  when  made  according  to  custom  into 
chancery,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election.  The  Commons, 
however,  considering  their  privileges  violated,  restored  (joodwin 
to  his  seat,  and  though  the  matter  was  in  the  present  instance 
compromised  by  the  choice  of  a  third  party,  they  secured  for 
the  future  the  right  of  judging  in  their  own  elections.  He  was 
at  one  with  James  in  desiring  to  effect  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  served  on  the  commission  in  1604; 
and  the  English  merchants  who  opposed  the  union  and  com- 
munity of  trade  with  the  Scots  were  "  roundly  shaken  by  him." 
In  1608,  in  the  great  case  of  the  Post  Nati,  he  decided,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  fourteen  judges,  that  those  born  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  were  English 
subjects  and  capable  of  holding  lands  in  England;  and  he 
compared  the  two  dissentient  judges  to  the  apostle  Thomas, 
whose  doubts  only  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  rest.  He  did  not, 
however,  always  show  obedience  to  the  king's  wishes.  He  op- 
posed the  latter's  Spanish  policy,  and  in  July  161 5,  in  spite  of 
James's  most  peremptory  commands  and  threats,  refused  to  put 
the  great  seal  to  the  pardon  of  Somerset.  In  May  16 16  he 
officiated  as  high  steward  in  the  trial  of  the  latter  and  his  countess 
for  the  murder  of  Overbury.  He  was  a  rigid  churchman,  hostile 
to  both  the  Puritans  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  king's  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  former, 
adopted  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  in  1604,  and  declared, 
in  a[dmiration  of  James's  theological  reasoning  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  never  understood  before  the  meaning  of  the  legal 
maxim,  Rex  est  mtxta  persona  cum  sacerdote.  In  1605  he  opposed 
the  petition  for  the  restitution  of  deprived  Puritan  ministers, 
and  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  judges  that  the  petition  was 
illegal.  He  supported  the  party  of  Abbot  against  Laud  at 
Oxford,  and  represented  to  the  king  the  unfitness  of  the  latter 
to  be  president  of  St  John's  College.  In  !i6o5  he  directed  the 
judges  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Cathoh'cs. 

His  vigorous  and  active  public  career  closed  with  a  great 
victory  gained  over  the  common  law  and  his   formidable 

»  Cat.  of  St.  Pap.,  Dom.,  1598-1601,  pp.  554,  583. 
*  StaU  Trials,  ii.  909. 
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antagonist,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  chancellor's  court  of  eqiuty 
had  originated  in  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal  to  decide  cases  not 
served  by  the  common  law,  and  to  relax  and  correct  the  rigidity 
and  insufficiency  of  the  latter's  procedure.  The  two  jurisdictions 
had  remained  bitter  rivals,  the  common-law  bar  complaining 
of  the  arbitrary  and  unrestricted  powers  of  the  chancellor,  and 
the  equity  lawyers  censuring  and  ridiculing  the  failures  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  disputes  between  the 
courts,  concerning  which  the  king  had  already  in  1615  remon- 
strated with  the  chancellor  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,*  the  lord 
chief  justice,  came  to  a  cri^s  in  1616,  when  the  court  of  chancery 
granted  relief  against  judgments  at  common  law  in  the  cases  of 
Heath  v.  Rydiey  and  Courtney  v.  Cranml.  This  relief  was  declared 
by  Coke  and  other  judges  sitting  with  him  to  be  illegal,  and  a 
counter-attack  was  made  by  a  praemunire,  brought  against  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  suit  in  chancery.  The  grand  jury, 
however,  refused  to  bring  in  a  true  bill  against  them*,  in  spite 
of  Coke's  threats  and  assurances  that  the  chancellor  was  dead, 
and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  king  himself,  who  after 
consulting  his  counsel  and  on  Bacon's  advice  decided  in  favour 
of  equity.  The  chancellor's  triumph  was  a  great  one,  and  from 
this  time  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  was 
unquestioned.  In  Jime  1616  he  supported  the  king  in  his 
dispute  with  and  dismissal  of  Coke  in  the  case  of  the  commendams, 
agreeing  with  Bacon  that  it  was  the  judge's  duty  to  communicate 
with  the  king,  before  giving  judgments  in  which  his  interests 
were  concerned,  and  in  November  warned  the  new  lord  chief 
justice  against  imitating  the  errors  of  his  predecessor  and 
especially  his  love  of  "popularity."*  Writing  in  1609  to 
Salisbury,  the  chancellor  had  described  Coke  (who  had  long 
been  a  thorn  in  his  flesh)  as  a  "  frantic,  turbulent  and  idle 
broken  brayned  fellow,"  apologizing  for  so  often  troubling 
Salisbury  on  this  subject,  "no  fit  exercise  for  a  chancellor  and  a 
treasurer."'  He  now  summoned  Coke  before  him  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  his  Reports, 
desiring,  however,  to  be  spared  further  service  in  his  disgracing. 
After  several  petitions  for  leave  to  retire  through  failing  health, 
he  at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  March  16 17,  delivered  up  to  James  the 
great  seal,  which  he  had  held  continuously  for  the  unprecedented 
term  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  On  the  7th  of  November  1616 
he  had  been  created  Viscount  Brackley,  and  his  death  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  March  1617.  Half  an  hour  before  his 
decease  James  sent  Bacon,  then  his  successor  as  lord  keeper, 
with  the  gift  of  an  earldom,  and  the  presidentship  of  the  council 
with  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year,  which  the  dying  man  declined 
as  earthly  vanities  with  which  he  had  no  more  concern.  He  was 
buried  at  Dodleston  in  Cheshire. 

As  Lord  Chancellor  EUcsmcre  he  is  a  striking  figure  in  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  English  judges.  No  instance  of  excessive 
or  improper  use  of  his  jurisdiction  is  recorded,  and  the  famous 
case  which  precipitated  the  contest  between  the  courts  was  a 
clear  travesty  of  justice,  undoubtedly  fit  for  the  chancellor's 
intervention.  He  refused  to  answer  any  communications  from 
suitors  in  his  court,^  and  it  was  doubtless  to  Ellesmere  (as 
weeding  out  the  "  enormous  sin  "  of  judicial  corruption)'  that 
John  Donne,  who  was  his  secretary,  addressed  his  fifth  satire. 
He  gained  Camden's  admiration,  who  records  an  anagram  on  his 
name,  "  Gestat  Honorem."  Bacon,  whose  merit  he  had  early 
recognized,  and  whose  claims  to  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
he  had  unavailingly  supported  both  in  1 594  and  1606,  calls  him 
"  a  true  sage,  a  salvia  in  the  garden  of  the  state,"  and  speaks 
with  gratitude  of  his  "  fatherly  kindness."  Ben  Jonson,  among 
the  poets,  extolled  in  an  epigram  his  "wing'd  judgements," 
"  purest  hands,"  and  constancy.  Though  endowed  with  con- 
siderable oratorical  gifts  he  followed  the  true  judicial  tradition 
and  affected  to  despise  eloquence  as  "  not  decorum  for  judges, 
that  ought  to  respect  the  Matter  and  not  the  Humours  of  the 

I  Col.  St.  Pap.,  Dom.,  1611-1618,  p.  381. 
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'  Life  ef  Donne,  by  E.  Gone.  i.  43. 


Hearers."*  Like  others  of  his  day  he  hoped  to  see  a  codilicatioB 
of  the  laws,'  and  appears  to  have  had  greater  faith  in  j«Kige-made 
law  than  in  statutes  of  the  realm,  advising  the  parliAmect 
((ktober  37,  1601)  "  that  laws  in  force  might  be  revised  and 
explained  and  no  new  laws  made,"  and  describing  the  Statute 
of  Wills  passed  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign  as  the  "  ruin  of  andent 
families  "  and  "  the  nurse  of  forgeries."  In  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  Elizabeth  he  drew  up  rules  for  procedure  in  the  Star 
Chamber,*  restricting  the  fees,  and  in  the  eighth  of  James  L 
ordinances  for  remedying  abuses  in  the  court  of  chancery.  la 
1609  he  published  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Nati, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  certain  work  of  his  authorship. 
The  following  have  been  ascribed  to  him. — Tlu  Priwileges  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  (1641);  Certain 
Observations  concerning  the  OJice  of  the  Lord  ChanceUcr  (1651) 
-denied  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  A  Discourse  of  the 
Judicial  Authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (1728)  to  be  Lord 
Ellesmere's  work;  Observations  on  Lord  Coke*s  Reports,  cd.  by 
G.  Paul  (about  1710),  the  only  evidence  of  his  authorship  being 
apparently  that  the  MS.  was  in  his  handwriting;  four  MSS., 
bequeathed  to  his  chaplain,  Bishop  Williams,  viz.  The  Pre- 
rogative Royal,  Privileges  of  Parliament,  Proceedings  in  Chancery 
and  The  Power  of  the  Star  Chamber;  Notes  and  Observations  om 
Magna  Charta, brc,  Sept.  161 5  (Harl.  4265,  f.  3s), and  An  A bridg- 
ment  of  Lord  Coke*s  Reports  (see  MS.  note  by  F.  Hargrave  in  his 
copy  of  Certain  Observations  concerning  the  Office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
Brit.  Mus.  510  a  5,  also  Life  of  Egerton,  p.  80,  note  T,  catalogue 
of  Harleian  collection,  and  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
1806,  ii.  170). 

He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ravcnscroft  of  Bretton,  Flintshire,  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Tlie  elder  son,  Thomas,  predeceased  him, 
leaving  three  daughters.  The  younger,  John,  succeeded  his 
father  as  and  Viscount  Brackley,  was  created  earl  of  Bridge^ 
water,  and,  marrying  Lady  Frances  Stanley  (daughter  of  his 
father's  third  wife,  widow  of  the  5th  eari  of  Derby),  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  whose  male 
line  became  extinct  in  1829.  In  1846  the  titles  of  Ellesmere  and 
Brackley  were  revived  in  the  person  of  the  ist  eari  of  EUcsmcre 
(q.v.),  descended  from  Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  ist  duke  of  Bridgewater. 

No  adequate  life  of  Lord  Chancelloi;  Ellesmere  has  been  written, 
for  which,  however,  materials  exist  in  the  Bridgewater  MSSk,.  very 
scantily  calendared  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  iitn  Re{K  p.  24,  and 
app.  pt.  vii.  p.  126.  A  small  selection,  with  the  omission,  however. 
01  personal  and  family  matters  intended  for  a  separate  projected 
Life  which  was  never  published,  was  edited  by  J.  P.  C6IIier  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1840. 

BRACKLBY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
southern  parliamentary  division  of  Northamptonshire,  England, 
S9  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Central  railway; 
served  also  by  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3467.  The  church  of  St  Pe^er,  the  body  of  which 
is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  has  a  beautiful  Early  English 
tower.  Magdalen  Ck>llege  school  was  founded  in  1447  by  William 
of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  bearing  the  name  of  his 
great  college  at  Oxford.  Of  a  previous  foundation  of  the  t2tb 
century,  called  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  the  transitional  Norman 
and  Early  English  chapel  remains.  Brewing  is  carried  00. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors. 
Area,  3489  acres. 

Brackley  (Brachelai,  B^ckele)  was  held  in  1086  by  Earl 
Albcric,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  thence 
to  the  families  of  De  Quinci  and  Holand.  Brilliant  tournaments 
were  held  in  1249  and  1267,  and  others  were  prohibited  in  1223 
and  1 244.  The  market,  formerly  held  on  Sunday,  was  changed 
in  1 318  to  Wednesday,  and  in  answer  to  a  writ  of  Quo  Warremia 
Maud  de  Holand  claimed  in  1330  that  her  family  had  held  a  fair 
on  St  Andrew's  day  from  time  immemorial.  In  1553  Mary 
granted  two  fairs  to  the  eari  of  Derby.    By  charter  of  t6S6 

*  Jadgment  on  the  Post  Nati. 

'  bpecch  to  the  parliament,  a4th  of  October  1597. 
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Janes  IL  iiicorp6ntcd  the  town  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen, 
aiid  36  burgesses,  granted  three  new  fairs  and  confirmed  the 
old  Uir  and  market.  In  z  708  Anne  granted  four  fairs  to  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  in  1886  the  borough  had  a  new  charter  of 
uxxxporstion  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors 
oader  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882.  Camden  (Brit. 
p.  430)  says  that  Brackley  was  formerly  a  famous  staple  for 
iMxL  It  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  i  S47,  and  continued 
to  send  two  representatives  till  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Aa  of  1832.  The  town  formerly  had  a  considerable  woollen 
and  lace-making  trade. 

tRAOQUnOMD,  ¥tUX  (1833-  ),  French  painter  and 
etcher,  was  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  trained  in  early  youth  as  a 
tnde  lithographer,  until  Guichard,  a  pupil  of  Ingres,  took  him 
to  his  stttdk>.  His  portrait  of  his  grandmother,  painted  by  him 
&t  the  age  of  nineteen,  attracted  Thfophile  Gautier's  attention 
It  the  Salon.  He  affiled  himself  to  engraving  and  etching  about 
x8sj.  and  played  a  leading  and  brilliant  part  in  the  revival  of 
the  etcher's  art  in  France.  Altogether  he  has  pnxluced  over 
eisht  hundred  plates,  comprising  portraits,  huidscapes,  scenes 
of  contemporary  life,  and  bird-studies,  besides  numerous  inter- 
preutMns  of  other  artists'  paintings,  especially  those  of  Meis- 
sooier,  GosUve  Moreau  and  CoroL  After  having  been  attached 
to  the  Sdvrcs  porcelain  factory  in  1870,  he  accepted  a  post  as  art 
ciaaager  of  the  Paris  atelier  of  the  firm  of  HavUand  of  Limoges. 
He  was  connected  by  a  link  of  firm  friendship  with  Manet, 
Whtttkr,  and  all  the  other  fighters  in  the  impressionist  cause, 
aod  received  all  the  honours  that  await  the  successful  artist  in 
France,  including  the  grade  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1889.  

BXACIOI,  HBHRT  DB  (d.  1268),  Eng^  judge  and' writer 
OB  Eo|^  law.  His  real  name  was  Bratton,  and  in  all  prob- 
ahOity  he  derived  it  cither  from  Bratton  Fleming  or  from 
Button  CtoveOy,  both  of  them  viUages  in  Devonshire.  It  is 
ooly  after  his  death  that  his  name  appears  as  "  Bracton."  He 
icems  to  have  entered  the  king's  sovice  as  a  clerk  under  the 
ptirooage  of  William  Raleigh,  who  after  long  service  as  a  royal 
jntke  died  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1250.  Bracton  begins  to 
iftpear  as  a  justice  in  1245,  and  from  1248  until  his  death  in  1268 
be  was  steadily  employed  as  a  justice  of  assize  in  the  south- 
western counties,  especially  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
puing  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  he  was  also  sitting  as  a 
pdge  in  the  king's  central  court,  and  was  there  hearing  those 
pleas  which  "  followed  the  king  ";  in  other  words,  he  was  a 
nember  of  that  section  of  the  central  tribunal  which  was  soon 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  king's  bench.  From  this  position 
he  retired  or  was  dismissed  in  or  about  the  year  2257,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Mad  Parliament  at  Oxford  in  1258. 
Whether  his  disappearance  is  to  be  connected  with  the  political 
erests  of  this  turbulent  time  is  uncertain.  He  continued  to  take 
the  awses  in  the  south-west,  and  in  1267  he  was  a  member  of 
a  coamisBion  of  prdatcs,  barons  and  judges  appointed  to  hear 
the  oooplaitttsof  the  disiiJierited  partisans  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
In  1359  he  became  rector  of  Combe-in-Teignhead,  in  1261  rector 
of  BanBtapk,  in  1264  archdeacon  of  Barnstaple,  and,  having 
RsgDcd  the  archdeaconry,  chancellor  of  Exeter  cathedral; 
he  also  held  a  prebend  in.  the  collegiate  church  at  Bosham. 
Already  in  1245  he  enjoyed  a  diqwnsation  enabling  him  to 
^  tlixce  eochniastical  benefices.  He  died  in  1268  and  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  a  chantry  for  his 
soot  was  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  manor  of  Thorverton. 

Htt  fame  is  due  to  a  treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Eogiand  which  b  saflkiently  described  elsewhere  (see  English 
Law).  The  main  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  compiled  between 
1250  and  1256;  but  apparently  it  is  an  unfinished  work.  Tliis 
Bsy  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  king's  central  court  Bracton  was  ordered  to  surrender 
certain  judicial  records  which  he  had  been  using  as  raw  material. 
Even  though  it  be  unfinished  his  book  is  incomparably  the  best 
*^  produced  by  any  English  lawyer  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  tnatim  was  published  in  1^69  by  Richard  Tottel.    This 
m  was  reprinted  in  164OL    Aa  edition  (1878-1883)  with  English 
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tranaiation  was  included  in  the  Rolk  Series.  Manuscript  copies  are 
numerous,  and  a  critkal  edition  is  a  deaideiatum.  See  Bracton's 
NoU'Bcok  (ed.  Maidand.  1887):  BmUm  and  Ato  (Selden  Society. 
1895)-  (F.  W.  M.) 

BRADAWL  (from  "  brad,"  a  flat  nafl,  and  "  awl,"  a  piercing 
tool),  a  small  tool  used  for  boring  holes  (see  Tool). 

BRADDOCK,  EDWARD  (x695^-I755),  British  general,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  about  1695.  He  was  the  son  of 
Major-General  Edward  Braddock  (d.  2725),  and  joined  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in' 1710.  In  2747  as  a  lieutenant-oolonel 
he  served  under  the  prince  of  Orange  in  Holland  during  the  siege 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  In  1753  he  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the 
X4th  foot,  and  in  1754  he  became  a  major-general.  Being  ap- 
pointed ^rtly  afterwards  to  command  against  the  French  in 
America,  he  landed  in  Virginia  in  February  1755.  After,  some 
months  of  preparation,  in  which  he  was  luunpered  by  adminis- 
trative confusion  and  want  of  resources,  he  took  the  field  with 
a  picked  colunm,  in  which  George  Washington  served  as  a 
volimteer  officer,  intended  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg, 
Pa.).  The  column  crossed  the  Monongahela  river  on  the  gth  of 
July  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  French  and  Indians.  The  troops  were  completely  surprised 
and  routed,  and  Braddock,  rallying  his  men  time  after  time, 
fell  at  last  mortally  woimded.  He  was  carried  off  the  field 
with  difficulty,  and  died  on  the  13th.  He  was  buried  at  Great 
Meadows,  where  the  remnant  of  the  columii  halted  on  its  retreat 
to  reorganise.    (See  Sevzn  Yeass'  War.) 

BRADDOCK,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1890)8561;  (1900)  15,654,  of  whom  5x11  were  foreign- 
bom;  (19x0  census)  I9f357>  Braddock  is  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg  8c  Lake 
Erie  railways.  Its  chief  industry  is  the  manufacttire  of  steel — 
especially  steel  rails;  among  its  other  manufactures  are  pig- 
iron,  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  wire  bale  ties,  lead  pipe,  brass  and 
electric  signs,  cement  and  plaster.  In  1905  the  value  of  the 
borough's  factory  products  was  $4,199,079.  Braddock  has  a 
Carnegie  library.  Kennywood  Park,  near  by,  is  a  popular 
resort.  The  mtmidpality  owns  and  operates  Uie  water-works. 
Braddock  was  named  in  honour  of  the  En^ish  general  Edt^rd 
Braddock,  who  in  X755  met  defeat  and  death  near  the  site  of 
the  present  borough  at  the  hands  of  a  force  of  French  and 
Indians.  The  borough  was  first  settled  at  the  dose  of  the  x8th 
century,  and  was  incorporated  in  1867. 

BRADDON,  BURT  EUZABBTH  (1837-^  ),  English 
novelist,  daughter  of  Henry  Braddon,  solidtor,  of  Skirdon 
Lodge,  Cora^irall,  and  sister  of  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  prime 
minister  of  Tasmania,  was  bom  in  London  in  X837.  She  began  at 
an  eariy  age  to  contribute  to  periodicals,  and  in  x86x  produced 
her  first  novel.  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  Caribaldif  accompanied  by  Olioia,  and  other  poems, 
chiefly  narrative,  a  volume  of  extremely  spirited  verse,  deserving 
more  notice  than  it  has  recdved.  In  1862  her  reputation  as  a 
novelist  was  made  by  a  favourable  review  in  The  Times  of  Lady 
Audley's  Secret,  Aiatera  Floyd,  a  novd  with  a  strong  affinity 
to  Madame  Bovaryf  followed,  and  achieved  equal  success.  Its 
immediate  successors,  Eleanor's  Victory^  John  Marchmont*s 
Legacy ,  Henry  Dunbar ,  remain  with  her  former  works  the  best- 
known  of  her  noveb,  but  all  her  numerous  books  have  found  a 
large  and  appreciative  public.  They  give,  indeed,  the  great  body 
of  readers  of  fiction  exactly  what  they  require;  melodramatic 
in  plot  and  character,  conventional  in  tbdr  views  of  life,  they  are 
yet  distinguished  by  constructive  skill  and  opulence  of  invention. 
For  a  considerable  time  Miss  Braddon  conducted  Belgravia, 
in  which  several  of  her  novels  appeued.  In  X874  she  married 
Mr  John  Maxwell,  publisher,  her  son,  W.  B.  Maxwell,  after- 
wards beroming  known  as  a  dever  novelist  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. 

BRADFORD,  JOHlf  (xsxo?-2S5s),  English  Protestant  martyr, 
was  bom  at  Manchester  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vm.,  and  educated  at  the  local  grammar  school.  Being  a  good 
penman  and  accountant,  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  John 
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Harriiigton,  paymaster  of  the  En^ish  forces  in  France.    Brad- 

f9rd  at  thk  time  was  gay  and  thoughtless,  and  to  support 

his  extravagance  he  seems  to  have  appropriated  some  of  the 

money  entrusted  to  him;  but  he  afterwards  made  full  restitution. 

In  April  1547  he  took  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  began 

to  study  law;  but  finding  divinity  more  congenial,  he  removed, 

in  the  following  year,  to  St  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 

he  studied  with  such  assiduity  that  in  little  more  than  a  year 

he  was  admitted  by  special  grace  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 

and  was  soon  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  the  fellowship 

being  '*  worth  seven  pound  a  year/'    One  of  his  pupils  was  John 

Whitgift.    Bishop  Ridley,  who  in  1550  was  translated  to  the 

see  of  London,  sent  for  him  and  appointed  him  his  chaplain. 

In  X  553  he  was  also  made  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  became 

one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom,  earning  high 

praise  from  John  Knox.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary  he 

was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  confined  in  the  Tower 

and  the  king's  bench  prison  for  a  year  and  a  half.    During  this 

time  he  wrote  several  epistles  which  were  dispersed  in  various 

parts  of  the  kingdom.    He  was  at  last  brought  to  trial  (January 

1554/5)  before  the  court  in  which  Bishop  Gardiner  sat  as 

chief,  and,  refusing  to  retract  his  principles,  was  condemned 

as  a  heretic  and  burnt,  with  John  Leaf,  in  Smithfield  on  the  ist 

of  July  1555. 

His  writings,  which  consist  chiefly  of  Krmons,  meditations,  tracts, 
letters  and  prayers,  were  edited  by  A.  Townaend  for  the  Parlcer 
Society  (2  vols.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1 848-1853). 

BRADFORD,  WILLIAM  (1590-1657),  American  colonial 
governor  and  historian,  was  bom  in  Austerfield,  Yoriuhire, 
England,  probably  in  March  1590.  He  became  somewhat 
estranged  from  his  family,  which  was  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  locality,  when  in  early  youth  he  joined  the 
Puritan  sect  known  as  Separatists,  and  united  in  membership 
with  the  congregation  at  Scrooby.  He  prepared  in  1607,  with 
other  members  of  the  church,  to  migrate  to  Holland,  but  the 
plan  was  discovered  and  several  of  the  leaders,  among  them 
Bradford,  were  imprisoned.  In  the  year  following,  however, 
he  joined  the  English  colony  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  silk  weaving.  He  subsequently  sold  his  Yorkshire 
property  and  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  Leiden, 
where  the  English  refugees  had  removed.  He  became  an  active 
aidvocate  of  the  proposed  emigration  to  America,  was  one  of  the 
party  that  sailed  in  the  "  Mayflower  "  in  September  z6ao,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  compact  on  shipboard  in  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  After  the  death  of  Governor  John  Carver  in  April 
1621,  Bradford  was  elected  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
served  as  such,  with  the  exception  of  five  years  (1633,1634, 
1636, 1638  and  1644)  until  shortly  before  his  death.  After  1624, 
at  Bradford's  suggestion,  a  board  of  five  and  later  seven  assist- 
ants was  chosen  annually  to  share  the  executive  responsibility. 
Bradford's  nde  was  firm  and  judicious,  and  to  his  guidance  more 
than  to  that  of  any  other  man  the  prosperity  of  the  Plsrmouth 
Colony  was  due.  His  tact  and  kindness  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  helped  to  relieve  the  colony  from  the  conflicts  with 
which  almost  every  other  settlement  was  afflicted.  In  1630 
the  council  for  New  England  granted  to  "  William  Bradford, 
his  heires,  assodatts,  and  assignes,"  a  new  patent  enlarging  the 
original  grant  of  territory  made  to  the  nymouth  settlers.  This 
patent  Bradford  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  made  over  to  the 
body  corporate  of  the  colony  in  1641.  Bradford  died  in  Plymouth 
on  the  9U1  of  May  1657.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  important 
historical  work,  the  History  of  Plimoutk  Plantation  (until  1646), 
first  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1856,  and  laUr  by  the  sUte  of  Massachusetts  (Boston, 
1898),  and  in  facsimile,  with  an  introduction  by  John  A.  Doyle, 
in  1896.  The  manuscript  disappeared  from  Boston  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  was  discovered  in  the  Fulham  library, 
London,  in  1855,  ^^d  was  returned  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  1897.  This  work  has  been  of  inestim- 
able value  to  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  was 
freely  used,  in  manuscript,  by  Morton,  Hubbard,  Mather,  Prince 
and  Hutchinson.    Bradford  was  also  undoubtedly  part  author, 


with  Edward  Winslow,  of  the  *'  Diary  of  Occuncnces  "  puMSshfd 
in  Mourts'  Relation,  edited  by  Dr  H.  M.  Dexter  (Boatcm,  1865}. 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  Dialogues,  on  church  govemmeot, 
published  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sodely's  Publications 
(1870.) 

For  Bradford's  ancestry  and  early  life  see  Joseph  Hanker.  CoBec- 
tions  concerning  the  Founders  of  new  Plymouth,  in  Massachuartis 
Historical  Society's  Collections  (Boston.  1852):  also  the  quaint 
sketch  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia  (London,  1702).  and  a  cbapter 
in  WiUiston  Walker's  Ten  New  En^Uutd  Leaders  (New  York.  1901). 

BRADFORD,  WILUAM  (1663-1752),  American  colonial 
printer,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  En^nd,  on  the  20th  <A  May 
1663.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  London  with  Andrew 
Sowle,  and  in  1682  emigrated  with  William  Penn  to  Penn^lvania, 
where  in  1685  he  introduced  the  "  art  and  mystoy  "  of  printing 
into  the  Middle  Colonies.  His  first  imprint  was  an  almanac, 
KalendariuM  Pennsihaniense  or  America's  Messemger  (1685). 
At  the  outset  he  was  ordered  "  not  to  print  anything  bat  wlut 
shall  have  lycence  from  ye  council,"  and  in  1(^2,  the  coloay  then 
being  torn  by  schism,  he  issued  a  tract  for  the  minority  sect  of 
Friends,  whereupon  his  press  was  seised  and  he  was  ancsted. 
He  was  released,  however,  and  hb  press  was  restored  on  his 
appeal  to  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher.  In  1690,  with  WiOiaqs 
Rittenhouse  (1644-1708)  and  others,  he  established  in  Roxboro, 
Pennsylvania,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  paper  miS 
in  America.  In  the  spring  of  1693  he  removed  to  New  Y<ak, 
where  he  was  appointed  royal  printer  for  the  colony,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  more  than  fifty  years;  and  on  the  Sch  of 
November  1725  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  ffew  York 
Gaxdte,  the  first  paper  established  in  New  York  and  from  1725 
to  1733  the  only  paper  in  the  colony.  Bradford  died  in  New 
York  on  the  23rd  of  May  1752. 

His  son,  Andeew  Sowle  Braopoko  (1686-1742),  reoHMed 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  171s,  and  there  on  the  22nd 
of  December  17x9  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Anurica* 
Weekly  Mercury,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Middle  Colonics 
Benjamin  Franklin,  for  a  time  a  compositor  in  the  oflke,  char- 
acterized the  paper  as  "  a  paltry  thing,  in  no  way  interesting  **; 
but  it  was  continued  for  many  years  and  was  edited  by  Bradford 
until  his  death. 

The  lattcr's  nephew,  Wiuiam  Bradfobo  (i72»-i79t), 
established  in  December  1742  the  Penns^vama  Jcumei  assd 
Weekly  Advertiser,  which  was  for  sixty  years  under  his  control 
or  that  of  his  son,  and  which  in  1 774-1775  bore  the  oft-reproduced 
device  of  a  divided  serpent  with  the  motto  "  Unite  or  Die.* 
He  served  in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  His  son,  William  BsADroio  (1755-1795), 
also  served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards  was 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  (1791),  a  judge  of  the  sapcenw 
court  of  the  state,  and  in  1794-1795  attorney-general  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

BRADFORD,  WILUAM  (1827-1892),  American  marine 
painter,  was  bom  at  New  Bedford,  Manachusetta.  He  was  a 
(Quaker,  and  was  self-taught,  painting  the  ships  and  the  marine 
views  he  saw  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  Labrador  and 
Nova  Scotia;  he  went  on  several  Arctic  expeditions  with  Dr 
Hayes,  and  was  the  first  American  painter  to  portray  the  ffrosea 
regions  of  the  north.  His  pictures  attracted  much  attention  by 
reason  of  their  novelty  and  gorgeous  colour  effects.  His  "  Steamer 
'  Panther '  in  Melville  Bay,  under  the  Light  of  the  Midnight 
Sun  "  was  exhibited  at  the  Rojral  Academy  in  London  in  18  75- 
Bradford  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  I>es*gn, 
New  Yoik,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  April  189a.  His 
style  was  somewhat  influenced  by  Albert  van  Beest,  who  worked 
with  Bradford  at  Fairhaven  for  a  time;  but  Bradford  is  minute 
and  observant  of  detail  where  van  Beest's  aim  is  general  effect 

BRADFORD,  a  dty,  and  municipal,  county  and  pariiamentaiy 
borough,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  En^and,  19s  m. 
N.N.W.  of  London  and  8  m.  W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  (1891)  265,728; 
(1901)  279,767.  It  is  served  by  the  Midland  and  Uie  North 
Eastern  raQwajrs  (Midland  station),  and  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Lancuhire  &  Yorkshire  riulways  (Exchange  statiosV 
It  lies  in  a  small  valley  opening  southward  from  that  oC  the 
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Aixc,  and  atends  op  the  UOs  on  dtlier  side.  Most  of  the 
priacq«l  streets  radiate  bom  a  centre  between  the  Midland  and 
VrrWrnnj^  sUtions  and  the  town  halL  Thu  last  is  a  handsome 
boildinK,  opened  in  2873,  sunnounted  by  a  bell  tower.  The 
aterior  is  ocnamented  with  statues  of  English  monarchs.  The 
coondl-diamber  contains  ezcdlent  wood-carving.  The  extension 
of  the  bttQding  was  undertaken  in  1905.  The  parish  church  of 
SI  Peter  is  Peipendicukr,  dating  from  1485,  and  occupies  the 
ste  of  a  Nonnan  church.  Its  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
fineoriginalnKtf  of  oak.  There  was  no  other  church  in  the  town 
ontil  1815,  but  modem  churches  and  chapels  are  numerous. 
Among  educational  institutions,  the  grammar  school  existed 
ia  the  x6th  century,  and  in  1663  received  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion  from  Charles  II.  It  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1873, 
tod  is  largely  endowed,  possessing  several  scholarships  founded 
by  ptominent  dtizens.  The  technical  college,  under  the  corpora- 
tioa  sBce  1899,  was  opened  in  1882.  A  mechanics'  institute 
was  founded  in  1832,  and  in  1871  the  handsome  mecham'cs' 
haH  dose  to  the  town  hall,  was  opened.  Other  establishments 
are  the  Airedale  College  of  students  for  the  Independent  ministry, 
and  the  United  Independent  College  (z888).  The  general 
mfiimaxy  is  the  prindpal  of  numerous  charitable  institutions. 
The  most  noteworthy  public  buildings  beside  the  town  hall  are 
S(  George's  hall  (1853),  used  for  concerts  and  public  meetings, 
the  ez^iange  (1867),  extensive  market  buildings,  and  two 
ooort-houscs.  The  Cartwright  memorial  hall,  prindpally  the 
gift  of  Lord  Masham,  opened  in  1904  and  containing  an  art 
pOery  and  museum,  commemorates  Dr  Edmund  Cartwright 
(1743-1823)  as  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom  and  the  combing- 
wadn'nc  The  hall  stands  in  Lister  Park,  and  was  opened 
iauBcdiaidy  bdore,  and  used  in  connexion  with,  the  industrial 
exhibition  bdd  here  in  1 904.  The  Temperance  hall  is  of  interest 
msfflinrh  as  the  first  hall  of  this  character  in  England  was 
aected  at  Bradford  in  1837.  Some  of  the  great  warehouses 
ue  of  considerable  architectural  merit.  Statues  commemorate 
Kverd  of  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  the  devdopment  of 
the  dty,  such  as  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Mr  S.  C.  Lister  (Lord  Masham), 
ind  W.  E.  Focster.  Of  several  parks  the  largest  are  Lister,  Peel, 
and  Bowling  parks,  each  exceeding  fifty  acres.  In  the  last  is  an 
aadent  and  picturesque  mansion,  which  formerly  bdonged  to 
the  Bowling  or  Boiling  family.  A  large  acreage  of  high-lying 
noorisBd  near  the  dty  is  msintainfd  by  the  corporation  as  a 
psbGc  recreation  ground. 

As  a  commercial  centre  Bradford  is  advantageously  placed 
with  regard  to  both  railway  communication  and  connexion 
with  the  Humber  and  with  Liverpool  by  canal,  and  through 
the  pfcsence  in  its  immediate  vicinity  of  valuable  deposits 
oC  onl  and  iron.  The  prindpal  textile  manufactures  in  order 
of  importance  are  worsted,  employing  some  36,000  hands, 
fmaks  considenbly  outnumbering  males;  woollens,  employing 
mae  8000,  silk  and  cotton.  The  corporation  maintains  a  oon- 
ditioning-hall  for  testing  textile  materials.  A  new  ludl  was 
opeaed  m  2902.  Engineering  and  iron  works  (as  at  Bowling  and 
Low  Moor)  are  extensive;  and  the  freestone  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  laigdy  quarried,  and  in  Bradford  itself  its  use  is  general  for 
bdldhig.  It  blackens  easily  under  the  influence  of  smoke,  and 
the  town  has  consequently  a  somewhat  gloomy  ai^>earance. 
The  trade  of  Bradford,  according  to  an  official  estimate,  advanced 
between  1836  and  1884  from  a  total  of  five  to  at  least  thirty-five 
oqIBqqs  sterling,  and  from  not  more  than  six  to  at  least  fifty 
sUple  articles.  The  annual  turn-over  in  the  staple  trade  is 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  millions  steriing. 

Bndford  was  created  a  dty  in  1897.  The  parliamentary 
bofoagh  returned  two  members  from  1833  untO  1885,  when  it 
«»  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 
The  county  borough  was  created  in  x888.  Its  boundaries  in- 
dode  the  suburbs,  formeriy  separate  urban  districts,  of  Ecdes- 
hiQ.  Idle  and  others.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  lord  mayor 
(this  dignity  was  conferred  in  1907),  sx  aldermen,  and  63 
cotDKfflon.  One  feature  of  munidpKd  activity  in  Bradford 
doerves  special  notice — ^there  is  a  munidpal  railway,  opened 
a  X907.  extending  from  Patdey  Bridge  to  Lofthouse  (6  m.) 


and  serving  the  Nidd  valley,  the  district  from  which  the  main 
water-supply  of  the  dty  is  obtained.  Area  of  the  dty,  32,879 
acres. 

Bradford,  which  is  mentioned  as  having  belonged  before 
Z066,  with  several  other  manors  in  Yorkshire,  to  one  Gamd, 
appears  to  have  been  almost  destroyed  during  the  conquest 
of  the  north  of  England  and  was  still  waste  in  1086.  By  that 
time  it  had  been  granted  to  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  in  whose  family  it 
continued  until  1311.  The  inquisition  taken  after  the  death 
of  Henry  de  Lacy,  eari  of  Lincoln,  in  that  year  gives  several 
interesting  facts  about  the  manor;  the  eari  had  there  a  hall  or 
manor-house,  a  fulling  mill,  a  market  every  Sunday,  and  a  fair 
on  the  feast  of  St  Andrew.  There  were  also  certain  burgesses 
holding  twenty-eight  burgages.  Alice,  only  daughter  and 
hdreas  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  married  Thomas  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  on  the  attainder  of  her  husband  ahe  and  Joan, 
widow  of  Henry,  were  obliged  to  rdease  their  rights  in  the  manor 
to  the  king.  The  eari  of  Lancaster's  attainder  bdng  reversed 
in  1327,  Bradford,  with  his  other  property,  was  restored  to  his 
brother  and  heir,  Henry  Plantagenet,  but  again  passed  to  the 
crown  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  through  the  marriage  of 
John  of  Gaunt  with  Blanche,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
Henry  Plantagenet.  Bradford  was  evidently  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription and  was  not  incorporated  until  1847.  Previous  to  that 
date  the  chief  officer  in  the  town  had  been  the  chief  constable,  who 
was  appointed  annually  at  the  court  leet  of  the  manor.  Before 
the  19th  century  Bradford  was  never  represented  in  parliament, 
but  in  1832  it  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough  returning 
two  members.  A  weekly  market  on  Thursdays  was  granted 
to  Edward  de  Lacy  in  1251  and  confirmed  in  1294  to  Henry  de 
Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  with  the  additional  grant  of  a  fair  on  the  eve 
and  day  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  and  three  days  following.  In 
1481  Edward  IV.  granted  to  certain  feoffees  in  whom  he  had 
vested  his  manor  of  Bradford  a  market  on  Thursday  every 
week  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  on  the  feast  of  the  De- 
position of  St  William  of  York  and  two  days  preceding,  the 
other  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  in  Cathedra  and  two  days 
preceding. 

From  the  mention  of  a  fulling  mill  in  131  x  it  is  possible  that 

woollen  ixianufacture  had  been  begun  at  that  time.    By  the  reign 

of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  become  an  important  industry  and  added 

much  to  the  status  of  the  town.    Towards  the  end  of  the  X7th 

and  bfginning  of  the  x8th  century  the  woollen  trade  decreased 

and  worsted  ixianufacture  began  to  take  its  place.    Leland 

In  his  Itinerary  says  that  Bradford  is  "  a  praty  quik  Market 

Toune.    It  standith  much  by  dothing."    In  1773  a  piece  hall 

was  erected  and  for  many  years  served  as  a  market-place  for 

the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  districL    On  the 

introduction  of  steam-power  and  machinery  the  worsted  trade 

advanced  with  great  rapidity.    The  first  inill  in  Bradford  was 

built  in  1798;  there  were  20  mills  in  the  town  in  X820, 34  in  X833, 

and  70  in  x&4x;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  300,  of 

much  greater  magnitude  than  the  earlier  factories.    In  1836  Mr 

(afterwards  Sir)  Titus  Salt  devdoped  the  alpaca  manufacture 

in  the  town;  mohair  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced;  and 

the  great  works  at  Saltaire  were  opened  (see  Shipley).    Later, 

Mr  S.  C.  Lister  (Lord  Masham)  introduced  the  silk  and  vdvet 

manufacture,  having  invented  a  process  of  manipulating  silk 

waste,  whereby  what  was  previously  treated  as  refuse  is  made 

into  goods  that  will  compete  with  those  manufactured  from 

the  perfect  cooooil 

See  John  JameS,  History  ef  Bradford  (1844,  new  and  enlarged 
ed.,  1866):  A.  Holroyd.  ColUctanta  Bradfordtana  (1873):  Victoria 
CoiaUy  History^YorkdUro. 

BRADFORD,  a  dty  of  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
near  the  N.  border  of  the  state,  about  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Erie. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,5x4;  (X900)  15,029,  of  whom  23X1  were  foreign- 
bom;  (X9X0  census)  14,544.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Erie,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  k  Pittsburg  railways,  and 
is  coxmected  with  Olean,  New  York,  by  an  dectric  Kne.  Bradford 
is  situated  X427  fL  above  sea-levd  in  the  valley  of  the  Tuna, 
and  is  shut  in  by  hills  on  dther  side.    Since  x  876  it  has  been  one 
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of  the  most  important  oil  centres  of  the  state,  and  it  has  been 
connected  by  pipe  lines  with  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast; 
petrolemn  refining  is  an  important  industry.  Among  the  city's 
manufactures  are  boilers,  machines,  gU^,  chemicals,  terra 
cotta,  brick,  iron  pipes  and  couplings,  gas  engines,  cutlery  and 
silk.  The  place  was  first  settled  about  1827;  in  1838  it  was  laid 
out  as  a  town  and  named  Littleton;  in  1858  the  present  name, 
in  honour  of  William  Bradford  (1755-1795)1  was  substituted; 
and  Bradford  was  incorporated  as  a  borou^  in  1873,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1879.  Kendall  borough  was  annexed 
to  Bradford  in  1893. 

BRADFORD  CLAY,  in  geology,  a  thin,  rather  inconstant  bed 
of  clay  or  mari  situated  in  England  at  the  base  of  the  Forest 
Marble,  the  two  together  constituting  the  Bradfordian  group 
in  the  Bathonian  series  of  Jurassic  rocks.  The  term  "  Bradford 
Clay  "  appears  to  have  b^n  first  used  by  J.  de.  C.  Sowerby  in 
1 823  {Mineral  Ctmckologyj  vol.  v.)  as  an  alternative  for  W.  Smith's 
"  Clay  on  Upper  Oolite."  The  clay  came  into  notice  late  in  the 
1 8th  century  on  account  of  the  k>cal  abundance  of  the  crinoid 
Apiocrinui  Parkinsoni.  It  takes  its  name  from  Bradford-on- 
Avon  in  Wiltshire,  whence  it  is  traceable  southward  to  the 
Dorset  coast  and  northward  towards  Cirencester.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  local  phase  of  the  basement  beds  of  the  Forest 
Marble,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated  upon  either  strati- 
graphical  or  palaeontological  grounds.  It  is  seldom  more  than 
10  ft.  thick,  and  it  contains  as  a  nde  a  few  irregular  layers  of 
limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  lowest  layer  is  often 
highly  fossiliferous;  some  of  the  common  forms  being  Area 
minuUif  Ostrea  gregaria,  WaUkeimiadigonat  Terebralida  coarctaia, 
Cidaris  hradfordauis,  ftc 

See  H.  B.  Woodward,  "  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain.'*  Mem.  CeU. 
Survey,  vol  iv.  (1904)* 

BRADF0RIM>N-AVON,  a  market  town  in  the  Westbury 

parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  rivers 

Avon  and  Kennet,  and  the  Kennet  ft  Avon  Canal,  98  m.  W. 

by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.    Pop.  of  urban 

district  (1901)  45x4.    Its  houses,  oU  built  of  grey  stone,  rise  in 

picturesque  disorder  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Avon  valley, 

here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  nine  arches,  with  a  dispel 

in  the  centre.    Among  mariy  places  of  worship  may  be  mentioned 

the  restored  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  which  dates  from  the 

X2th  century  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments  and 

brasses;  and  the  Perpendicular  Hermitage  or  Toty  chapd, 

with  a  X  5th  or  x6th  century  chantry-house.    But  most  notable 

b  the  Sajcon  church  of  St  Lawrence,  the  foundation  of  which  is 

generally  attributed,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbuxy  (1x25), 

to  St  Aldhelm,  eariy  in  the  8th  century.    It  ransists  of  a  chancel, 

nave  and  porch,  in  such  unchanged  condition  that  E.  A.  Freeman 

considered  it  "  the  most  perfect  surviving  church  of  ita  kind 

in  England,  if  not  in  Europe."    It  has  more  lately,  however, 

been  hdd  that  the  present  building  is  not  Aldhdin's,  but  a 

restoration,  dating  from  about  975,  and  attributable  to  the 

influence  of  Dunstan,   archbishop  of  Canterbury.   Kingston 

House,  long  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Kingston,  is  a  beautiful 

example  of  early  x7th-oentury  domestic  architecture.    The  local 

industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  brewing, 

quarrying  and  iron-founding. 

Bradford  (Bradanford,  Bradeford)  was  the  site  of  a  battle  in  653 
between  Kenwal  and  his  kinsman  Cuthred.  A  monastery  existed 
here  in  the  8th  century,  of  which  St  Aldhelm  was  abbot  at  the  time 
of  his  being  made  bishop  of  Sherborne  in  A.D.  705.    In  looi  iEthclred 

Sve  this  monastery  and  the  town  of  BFaafoni  to  the  nunnery  of 
aftetbury,  in  order  that  the  nuns  might  have  a  safe  refuge  against 
the  insults  of  the  Danes.  No  mention  of  the  nioiywtery  occurs  after 
the  Conquest,  but  the  nunnery  of  Shaftesbury  retained  tlw  lordship 
of  the  manor  until  the  dissolution  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI if. 
In  a  synod  held  here  in  954.  Dunstan  was  dected  bishop  of  Vi^n- 
Chester.  Bradford  appears  as  a  borou^  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
and  is  there  assessea  at  42  hides.  No  charter  of  incorporation  is 
recorded,  however,  and  after  returning  two  members  to  the  parlia- 
ment of,  1395  the  town  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  of  the 
privileges  df  a  borough.  The  market  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  was 
lormeny  held  on  Monday;  in  the  survey  the  tolls  are  assessed  at 
45  sbilhnga. ,  Bradford  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  clothing 
industry  in  the  west  of  England,  and  was  especially  famous  for  its 


broadcloths  and  mixtures,  the  waten  of  the  Avon  being  apedaSy 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  cdoura  and  soperior  dyck. 
The  industry  declined  in  the  i8th  century,  and  in  1740  we  find  tke 
woollen  merchants  of  Bradford  petitioning  for  an  act  of  parliament 
to  improve  their  trade  and  so  re-establidi  their  credit  in  foreiga 
markets. 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES  (X833-X89X),  English  fxvse-thxnker 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Hoxton,  London,  on  the  s6th  of 
September  x  833.  His  father  was  a  poor  solidtor*s  deik,  who  also 
had  a  small  business  as  a  law  stationer,  and  his  mother  had  beci 
a  nursemaid.  At  twdve  years  old  he  became  offioe-faoy  to  his 
father's  employer,  and  at  fourteen  wharf-derk  and  cashier  to 
a  coal  merchant  in  the  City  Road.  He  had  been  baptized  aid 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  now  caae  into  con- 
tact with  a  group  of  f  ree-thinkera  who  were  disdplea  of  Ridurd 
Carlile.  He  was  hastily  labelled  an  "  atheist,"  and  waa  turned 
out  of  his  situation.  Thus  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  secularists, 
he  managed  to  earn  a  living  by  odd  jobs,  aiKi  became  further 
immersed  in  the  study  of  free-thought.  At  the  end  of  1850  be 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  in  X853  was  bought  out  with  inoaey  pP!>- 
vided  by  his  mother.  He  then  found  employment  as  a  lawyer*s 
clerk,  and  gradually  became  known  as  a  free-thought  lecturer, 
under  the  name  of  "  Iconoclast."  From  x86o  he  conducted  the 
Nathnal  Reformer  for  several  years,  and  displayed  much  rcsouroe 
in  legal  defence  when  the  paper  was  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  all^^ed  blasphemy  and  sedition  in  iSdS- 
X869.  Bradlaugh  became  notorious  as  a  leading  "ixifidd," 
and  was  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  those  irbo  were  enthusi- 
asts at  that  time  for  liberty  of  speech,  and  thought.  He  was  a 
constant  figure  in  the  law  courts;  and  his  oompetenoe  to  take 
the  oath  was  continually  being  called  in  question,  while  his 
atheism  and  republican  opinions  were  adduced  as  reasons  why 
no  jury  should  give  damages  for  attacks  on  his  character.  In 
X874  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs  Annie  Besant  (b.  1847), 
who  afterwards  became  famous  for  her  gifts  as  a  iKturer  on 
socialism  and  theosophy.  She  began  by  writing  for  the  HfuHemei 
Reformer  and  soon  became  co-editor.  In  X876  the  Bristol 
publisher  of  an  American  pamphlet  on  the  population  qucstkni, 
called  Fruits  of  Philosophy,  was  indicted  for  selling  a  work  full 
of  indecent  physiological  details,  and,  pleading  guilty,  was  lightly 
sentenced;  but  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs  Besant  tood^  the  matter  up, 
in  order  to  vindicate  their  ideas  of  liberty,  and  aggressavdy 
republished  and  circulated  the  pamphleL  The  i»oaectttioa 
which  resulted  created  considerable  ■^«'*«l  They  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  bat  the 
sentence  was  tiayed  and  the  indictment  vltimatdy  quashed  on 
a  technical  point.  The  affair,  however,  had  several  side  issues 
in  the  courts  and  led  to  much  prejudice  against  the  defcndnnts, 
the  distinction  being  ignored  between  a  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  opinion  and  the  champioiuhip  of  the  partioalar 
opinions  in  questioxL  Mrs  Besant's  dose  alliance  with  Bradlaiigh 
eventually  teiminated  in  1886,  when  she  drifted  from  secularism, 
first  into  sodalistic  and  labour  agitation  and  then  into  theosophy 
as  a  pupil  of  Mme  Blavatsky.  Bradlaugh  himsdf  took  up 
politics  with  increasing  fervour.  He  had  been  unsucccaafui  in 
standing  for  Northampton  in  x868,  but  in  x88o  he  was  returned 
by  that  constituency  to  parliament  as  an  advanced  RadicaL 
A  long  and  sensational  parliamentary  strug^e  now  began. 
He  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  afi&xm  under  the  Pariiamentary 
Oaths  Act,  and  the  rejection  of  this  pretension,  and  the  refoaal 
to  allow  him  to  take  the  oath  on  his  professing  his  willingness 
to  do  so,  terminated  in  Bradlan^'s  victory  in  x886.  But  this 
result  was  not  obtained  without  protracted  scenes  in  the  House, 
in  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  took  a  leading  part.  Whenihe 
long  struggle  was  over,  the  public  had  graduaUy  got  used  to 
Bradlaugh,  and  his  transparent  honesty  and  courageous  contempt 
for  mere  popularity  gained  him  increasing  respect.  Experience 
of  public  life  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  give  him  a 
mote  balanced  view  of  things;  and  before  he  died,  on  the  30th 
of  January  1891,  the  progress  of  events  was  such  that  it  was 
beginning  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  end  as 
a  Conservative.  Hard,  arrogant  and  dogmatic,  with  a  powcifol 
physique  and  a  real  gift  for  popular  oratory,  he  was  a  natural 
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kufer  in  causes  which  had  society  against  them,  but  his  sincerity 

VIS  as  onquestionable  as  his  oomhatlveness. 

His  lAJt  was  written,  from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view,  wirii 
noch  interestiM  detail  as  to  the  histoiy  of  secularism,  by  his 
duster.  BiJis  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  and  J.  M.  Robertson  (1894). 

BBAOLET.  OBORGB  ORAWILLB  (183X-X903),  English 
dmne  and  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  xxth  of  December  xSax,  his 
father,  Charles  Bradley,  being  at  that  time  vicar  of  Glasbury, 
Brecon.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Thomas  Arnold, 
aad  at  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1S44.  He  was  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby  from  X846  to 
i8$S,  when  he  succeeded  G.  £.  L.  Cotton  as  headmaster  at 
Marlborough.  In  X870  be  was  elected  master  of  his  old  college 
at  Oxford,  and  in  August  x88x  be  was  made  dean  of  Westminster 
in  succession  to  A.  P.  Stanley,  whose  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
he  had  been,  and  whose  biographer  he  became.  Besides  his 
lueOaHons  of  A.  P.  StanUy  (1883)  and  Life  of  Dean  Stanley 
(1892),  he  published  Aids  to  writing  Latin  Prose  Composition  and 
Lutara  on  Job  (1884)  and  Ecdaiastes  (1885).  He  took  part  in 
the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  resigned  the  deanery  in  x9oa» 
and  died  on  the  xjth  of  March  1903. 

Dean  Bradley's  family  produced  various  other  members 
distingnished  in  literature.  His  half-brother,  Andszw  Cecil 
BsMLEY  (b.  1851),  fellow  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  became  professor 
of  modem  literature  and  history  (x88x)  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  and  in  1889  regius  professor  of  English  language  and 
literataie  at  Glasgow  University;  and  he  was  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  (190X-X906).  Of  Dean  Bradley's  own  children 
the  most  distinguished  in  literature  were  his  son,  Arthur 
GiASvnxE  Bradley  (b.  1850),  author  of  various  historical  and 
topogr^hical  works;  and  especially  his  daughter,  Mrs  Margaret 
Louisa  Woods  (b.  1856),  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Woods, 
president  of  Trinity,  Oxford  (1887-1897),  and  master  of  the 
Temfde  (1904),  London.  Mrs  Woods  became  well  known  for 
her  acoomplidaed  verse  {Lyrics  and  Ballads ,  1889),  largely 
mfliMQced  by  Robert  Bridges,  and  for  her  novels,  of  which  her 
VUlage  Tragedy  {iSSj)  was  the  earliest  and  strongest. 

BRAMBT,  JAMB  (1693-1762),  English  astronomer,  was 
bora  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucestershire  in  March  1693.  He 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  on  the  xsth  of  March  X7xx,  and 
took  degrees  of  B.A.  and  MJi.  in  17x4  and  17x7  respectively. 
His  eariy  observations  were  made  at  the  rectory  of  Wanstead 
>Q  EsMx,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  tmde,  the  Rev.  James  Pound 
(1M9-1724),  himself  a  skilled  astronomer,  and  he  was  elected  a 
ieOow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  6th  of  November  17x8.  He 
took  orders  on  his  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Bridstow 
ia  die  foOowing  year,  and  a  small  sinecure  living  in  Wales 
*ss  besides  procured  for  him  by  his  friend  Samuel  Molyneux 
(1689-1738).  He,  however,  resigned  his  ecdcsiastical  preferments 
is  172X,  00  his  appointmoit  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of 
sstionomy  Mi  Oxford,  while  as  reader  on  experimental  philosophy 
(i7>9~i76o)  he  delivered  79  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Ashmolean 
Dnseam.  His  memorable  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light 
(see  Aberration)  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
Jaaiiazy  1739  {Phil.  Trans,  xxxv.  637).  The  observations 
^Mo  which  it  was  founded  were  made  at  Molyneux's  house  on 
Kew  Gicen.  He  refrained  from  aimoundng  the  supplementary 
<ietectkn  of  nutation  {q.v.)  until  the  X4th  of  February  1748 
(Pk3.  Trans,  xlv.  x),  when  he  had  tested  its  reality  by  minute 
obienrations  during  an  entix«  revolution  (x8-6  years)  of  the 
Biooa's  nodes.  He  had  meantime  (in  1742)  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Edmund  Halley  as  astronomer  royal;  his  enhanced 
rEputatkm  enabled  him  to  apply  successfuUy  for  an  instnunental 
oatfit  at  a  cost  of  £1000;  and  with  an  8-foot  quadrant  completed 
fav  bim  m  1750  by  John  Bird  (1709-X776),  he  accumulated  at 
Gneanidi  ii^  ten  jrears  materials  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
lefonn  of  astnmomy.  A  crown  pension  of  £250  a  3rear  was 
inferred  upon  him  in  1753.  He  retired  in  broken  health,  nine 
y^»n  later,  to  Cbalfoxd  in  Glouoestershlxe,  and  there  died  on 
^  13th  of  July  1762.  The  printing  of  his  observations  was 
<iehyed  by  di^nites  about  their  ownership;  but  they  were 
My  iisaed  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  two  folio 


volumes  (1798, 1805).  The  insight  and  industry  of  F.  W.  Bessel 
were,  however,  needed  for  the  development  Of  their  fundamental 
importance. 

Risaud's  Memoir  prefixed  to  Miscdlaneous  Works  and  Corre- 
sponiaenu  0/  Janus  Bradley,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1832),  is  practically 
exhaustive.  Other  sources  of  information  are:  New  and  General 
Biog^pkical  ^Dietionary,  xii.  54  (1767);  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis); 
Fouchy's  "filoge."  Paris  Memoirs  (1762),  p.  23X  (Histoire); 
Delambre's  Hisl.  do  rastronomie  an  2^  nicfr,  p.  413. 

BRADSHAW.  GBOROE  (X80X-X853),  English  printer  and* 
publisher,  was  bom  at  Windsor  Bridge,  Pendleton,  Lancashire, 
on  the  29th  of  July  x8ox.  On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  engraver  at  Manchester,  eventually  setting  up  on  his  own 
account  in  that  city  as  an  engraver  and  printex^-^prindpally  of 
maps.  His  name  was  already  known  as  the  publisher  of  Brad- 
shmt^s  Maps  of  Inland  Narigaiion^  when  in  1839,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  railways,  he  publLdied,  at  sixpence,  Bradskaw*s 
Railway  Time  TableSf  the  title  being  changed  in  X840  to  Brad- 
shawls  Railway  Companion^  and  the  price  raised  to  one  shilling. 
A  new  volume  was  issued  at  occasional  intervals,  a  supplementary 
monthly  tjme-sheet  serving  to  keep  the  book  up  to  date.  In 
IXecember  X84X,  acting  on  a  suggestion  nutde  by  his  London 
agent,  Mr  W.  J.  Adams,  Bradshaw  reduced  the  price  of  his 
time-tables  to  the  original  sixpence,  and  began  to  issue  them 
monthly  under  the  title  Bradskaw^s  Monthly  Railway  Guide. 
In  June  X847  was  issued  the  first  number  of  Bradshaw*s  Con- 
tinental  Railway  Guide,  giving  the  time-tables  of  the  Continental 
railways  just  as  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guide  gave  the 
time-tables  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bradshaw, 
who  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
gave  considerable  time  to  philanthropic  work,  died  in  X853. 

BRADSHAW,  HENRY  (c.  X45&-X5X3),  Eng^  poet,  was  bom 
at  Chester.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  received  into  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St  Werburgh,  and  after  studying  with  other  novices 
of  his  order  at  Gloucester  (afterwards  Worcester)  College,  Oxford, 
he  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Chester.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
treatise  De  antiquit(Ue  el  magnificentia  Urbis  Cestriae,  which  is 
lost,  and  a  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  his  monastery  in  English 
seven-lined  staiuca.  This  work  was  completed  in  the  year  of  its 
author's  death,  15x3,  mentioned  in  "  A  balade  to  the  auctour  " 
printed  at  the  ck»e  of  the  work.  A  second  ballad  describes  him 
as  "  Harry  Braddeahaa,  of  Chestre  abbey  monke."  Bradshaw 
disclaims  the  merit  of  originality  and  quotes  the  authorities 
from  which  he  translates — Bcde,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Ranulph  Higden,  and  especially  the  "  Passioxuuy  "  or  life  of  the 
saint  preserved  in  the  monastery.  The  poem,  therefore,  which 
is  defined  by  its  editor,  Dr  Carl  Horstmann,  as  a  "legendary  epic,'* 
js  rather  a  compilation  than  a  translation.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  history  beside  the  actual  life  of  the  saint.  St  Werburgh  was 
the  daui^ter  of  Wulfere,  king  of  Merda,  and  Bradshaw  gives  a 
description  of  the  kingdom  of  Merda,  with  a  full  account  of  its 
royal  house.  He  relates  the  history  of  St  Ermenilde  and  St 
Sexburge,  mother  and  grandmother  of  Werburgh,  who  were 
successively  abbesses  of  Ely.  He  does  not  neglect  the  miraculous 
elements  of  the  story,  but  he  is  more  attracted  by  historical 
fact  than  legend,  and  the  second  book  narrates  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  87  5,  and  describes  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Chester, 
from  its  foundation  by  the  legendary  giant  Leon  Gaur,  from  which 
he  derives  the  British  name  of  Caerleon,  down  to  the  great 
fire  which  devastated  the  dty  in  xx8o,  but  was  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished when  the  shxine  of  St  Werburgh  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the- streets.  The  Holy  Lyfe  and  History  of 
saynl  Werburge  veryfrukfuU  for  all  Christen  peoplt  to  rede  (piinted 
by  Richard  Pynson,  X52X)  has  been  very  variously  estimated, 
lliomas  Warton,  who  deals  with  Bradshaw  at  some  length,^ 
quotes  as  the  most  splendid  passage  of  the  poem  the  description 
of  the  feast  preceding  Werburgh's  entry  into  the  religious  life. 
He  considered  Brad^w's  veisifiGation  "infinitely  inferior  to 
Lydgate's  worst  manner."  Dr  Horstmazm,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  in  the  poem  "  original  genius,  of  a  truly  epic  tone,  with  a 

*  History  of  Bn^ish  Poetry  (ed.  W.  C  HazUtt.  1871 :  'ii.  pp.  140- 
149). 
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native  simplicity  of  feeling  which  sometimes  reminds  the  reader 
of  Homer."  Most  readers  will  probably  adopt  a  view  between 
these  extremes,  firadshaw  expresses  the  humblest  opinion  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  he  certainly  had  no  delicate  ear  for  rhythm. 
His  sincerity  is  abundantly  evident,  and  his  piety  is  admitted 
even  by  John  Bale,*  hostile  as  he  was  to  monkish  writers. 
W.  Herbert'  thought  that  a  Lyfe  of  Saynl  RatUgunde,  also 
printed  by  Pynson,  was  certainly  by  Bradshaw.  The  only 
extant  copy  is  in  the  Britwell  library. 

Pynson's  edition  of  the  Hot^  Lyfe  'u  very  rare,  only  five  copies 
being  known.  A  reprint  copying  the  original  tyiie  was  edited  by 
Mr  Edward  Hawkins  for  the  Chetham  Society  in  l8^,  and  by 
Dr  Carl  Horumann  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  m  X887. 

BRADSHAW,  HENRY  (1831-1886),  British  scholar  And 
librarian,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  and  of  February  1831,  and 
educated  at  Eton.  He  became  a  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  a  short  scholastic  career  in  Ireland  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  Cambridge  university  library  as 
an  extra  assistant.  When  he  found  that  his  official  duties 
absorbed  all  his  leisure  he  resigned  his  post,  but  continued  to 
give  his  time  to  the  examination  of  the  MSS.  and  eaiiy  printed 
books  in  the  library.  There  was  then  no  complete  catalogue 
of  these  sections,  and  Bradshaw  soon  showed  a  rare  faculty 
for  investigations  respecting  old  books  and  curious  MSS.  In 
addition  to  his  achievements  in  black-letter  bibliography  he 
threw  great  light  on  ancient  Celtic  language  and  literature  by  the 
discovery,  in  1857,  of  the  Book  of  Deer,  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Vulgate  version,  in  which  were  inscribed  old 
Gaelic  charters.  This  was  published  by  the  Spalding  Club  in 
1869.  Bradshaw  also  discovered  some  Celtic  glosses  on  the  MS. 
of  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  by  Juvencus.  He  made 
Another  find  in  the  Cambridge  library  of  considerable  philological 
and  historical  importance.  Cromwell's  envoy.  Sir  Samuel 
Morland  (1625-1695),  had  brought  back  from  Piedmont  MSS. 
containing  the  earliest  known  Waldensian  records,  consbting 
of  translations  from  the  Bible,  religious  treatises  and  poems. 
One  of  the  poems  referred  the  work  to  the  begirming  of  the  xith 
century,  though  the  MSS.  did  not  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  xsth  century.  On  this  Morland  had  based  his  theory 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Waldensian  doctrine,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  MSS.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  the 
conclusion  was  accepted.  Bradshaw  discovered  the  MSS.  in  the 
university  library,  and  found  in  the  passage  indicated  traces  of 
erasure.  The  original  date  proved  to  be  1400.  Incidentally 
the  correct  date  was  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  language.  He  had  a  share  in  exposing  the  frauds  of  Constan- 
tine  Simonides,  who  had  asserted  that  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
brought  by  Tlschendorf  from  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  wasA  modem  forgery  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author. 
Bradshaw  exposed  the  absurdity  of  these  claims  in  a  letter  to 
the  Guardian  (January  26,  1863).  In  1866  he  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Scottish  literature  by  the  discovery 
of  2200  lines  on  the  siege  of  Troy  incorporated  in  a  MS.  of 
Lydgate's  Troye  Booke,  and  of  the  Legends  ef  the  Saints,  an 
important  work  of  some  40,000  lines.  These  poems  he  attributed, 
erroneously,  as  has  since  been  proved,  to  Barbour  (q.v.).  Un- 
fortunately Bradshaw  allowed  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  so  that  he  has  not  left  any  literary 
work  commensurate  with  his  powers.  The  strain  upon  him 
was  increased  when  he  was  elected  (1867)  university  librarian, 
and  as  dean  of  his  college  (1857-1865)  and  praelector  (1863-1868) 
he  was  involved  in  further  routine  duties.  Besides  his  brilliant 
isolated  discoveries  in  bibliography,  he  did  much  by  his  untiring 
seal  to  improve  the  standard  of  library  administration.  He  died 
vtry  suddenly  on  the  loth  of  February  1886.  His  fugitive 
papers  on  antiquarian  subjects  were  collected  and  edited  by 
Mr  F.  Jenkinson  in  1880. 

An  excellent  Memoir  ig  Henry  Bradskaw,  by  Mr  G.  W.  Prothero, 
appoued  in  1888.  See  also  C.  F.  Newcombe,  Some  Aspects  ef  tke 
Work  of  Henry  Bradskaw  (1905). 

*  Scriplorum  lUustrinm,  cant.  ix.  No.  17. 

•  Ames,  Typograpkical  AntijuUies  (ed.  W.  Herbert,  1785:  i. 
P-a94). 


BRADSHAW,  JOHN  (i6o»-i659).  president  of  tbe  «<  H^ 
Court  of  Justice  "  which  tried  Charles  I.,  was  the  seoood  sen  el 
Henry  Bradshaw,  of  Marple  and  Wiberaley  in  Cheabue.  He 
was  baptized  on  the  xoth  of  December  1602,  was  educated  at 
Banbury  in  Cheshire  and  at  Middleton  in  Lancashire,  studied 
subsequently  with  an  attorney  at  Congleton,  wa«  admitted  into 
Gray's  Inn  in  1620,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1627,  beooming 
a  bencher  in  1647.  He  was  mayor  of  Congleton  in  1637,  and  later 
high  steward  or  recorder  of  the  borou|^  According  to  Milioa 
he- was  assiduous  in  his  legal  studies  and  acquired  opnsiderabie 
reputation  and  practice  at  the  bar.  On  the  21st  of  September  1643 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  London.  In 
October  1644  he  was  counsel  with  Prynne  in  the  prosecutioD  of 
Lord  Maguire  and  Hugh  Macmahon,  implicated  in  the  Iixsh 
rebellion,  in  1645  for  John  Lilburoe  in  his  appeal  to  the  Lords 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  1647  in  the 
prosecution  of  Judge  Jenkins.  On  the  8th  of  October  1646  he 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Commons  a  commiasiooer  of  the 
great  seal,  but  his  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Liwds. 
In  1 647  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  Chester  and  a  judge  in  Wales, 
and  on  the  X2th  of  October  1648  he  was  presented  to  the  d^ree 
of  serjeant-at-law.  On  the  2nd  of  January  1649  the  Lords 
threw  out  the  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial,  aiKl  the 
small  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  survived  Prick's 
Purge,  consisting  of  53  independents,  determined  to  carry  out 
the  ordinance  on  their  own  authori^.  The  leading  mcmbexs 
of  the  bar,  on  the  parliamentary  as  well  as  on  the  rog^aliat  side, 
having  refused  to  participate  in  proceedings  not  (Mdy  illegal 
and  unconstitutional,  but  opposed  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
equity,  Bradshaw  was  selected  to  preside,  and,  after  some  pro* 
testations  of  humility  and  unfitness,  accepted  the  ofiioe.  The 
king  refused  to  plead  before  the  tribuiuJ,  but  Bradshaw  aiknoed 
every  legal  objection  and  denied  to  Charles  an  opportunity  to 
speak  in  his  defence.  He  continued  after  the  king's  death  to 
conduct,  as  lord  president,  the  trials  tA  the  royalists,  inciodxng 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Capd,  and  Henry  Rich,  eail  of 
Holland,  all  of  whom  he  condemned  to  death,  his  bchavioor 
being  especially  censured  in  the  case  of  Eusebius  Andrews, 
a  royalist  who  had  joined  a  oon^iracy  agaixxst  the  goveramenL 
He  received  large  rewards  for  his  services.  He  was  appointed 
in  X649  attorney-general  of  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  and 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  given  a  torn  of 
£xooo,  together  with  confiscated  estates  worth  £2000  a  year.  He 
had  been  nomiiuited  a  member  of  the  ooundl  of  state  on  the  X4th 
of  February  1649,  and  on  the  xoth  of  Mardk  became  president 
He  disapproved  strongly  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Pariiament, 
and  on  Cromwell's  coming  subsequently  to  dismiss  the  ooundl 
Bradshaw  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  to  have  oonfiroated 
him  boldly,  and  denied  his  power  to  dissolve  the  parliamenL 
An  ardent  republican,  he  showed  himself  ever  afterwards  sn 
uncompromising  adversary  of  Cromwtfl.  He  was  returned  for 
Stafford  in  the  parliament -of  X654,  and  qsdke  stron^y  against 
vesting  power  in  a  sin^e  person.  He  refused  to  sign  the  "  ca> 
gagement "  drawn  up  by  Cromwell,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  withdrew 
from  parliament  and  was  subsequently  vaapetttd  of  oompUdty  is 
plots  against  the  government  He  fafled  to  obtain  a  seat  ia 
the  parliament  of  1656,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  Cromwefl  ' 
attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  chief -justiceship  of  Cheshire. 
After  the  abdication  of  Richard  CromweD,  Bradshaw  agaia 
entered  parliament,became  a  member  of  the  ooundl  of  state,  sad 
on  the  3rd  of  June  X659  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal.  His  health,  however,  was  bad,  and  his  last  public 
effort  was  a  vehement  speech,  in  the  council,  when  he  dccUird 
his  abhorrence  of  the  arrest  of  Speaker  Lenthall.  He  died  oa 
the  3xstof  October  1659,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  body  was  disinterred  at  the  Restoration,  and  exposed  on  a 
gibbet  aJong  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Bradshaw 
married  Mary,daughter  of  Thomas  Marburyof  Max1>ury,Clieshife, 
but  left  no  children. 

BRADWARDINE,  THOMAS  (c  1290-1349),  English  arch- 
bishop, called  "  the  Profound  Doctor,"  was  bora  either  at  Hart- 
field  in  Sussex  or  at  Chichester.   He  was  educated  at  Mettos 
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CoDcfe,  Qifofd,  wlieie  lie  took  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 

and  tcquired  tbe  reputation  of  a  profound  scholar,  a  skilful  mathe- 

natidaa  and  an  able  divine.    He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  high 

offices  of  chancellor  of  the  university  and  professor  of  divinity. 

From  being  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  he  became  chap- 

laio  and  confessor  to  Edward  IIL,  whom  he  attended  during  his 

vin  in  France.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  successively 

tppoittted  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  (1347), 

ukI  in  Z349  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Ife  died  o|  the  plague 

at  Lambeth  on  the  26th  of  August  1349,  forty  days  after  his 

oonsccratien.    Chaucer  in  his  Nuh*s  Priest's  Tale  ranks  Brad- 

wardine  with  St  Augustine.    Bis  great  work  is  a  treatise  against 

the  Pelagians,  entitled  De  causa  Dei  eonira  Pdagium  et  de  tirtute 

eausamm,  edited  by  Sir-  Henry  Savile  (London,  16x8).    He 

wrote  also  De  Geometric  speadaiita  (Paris,  x  530) ;  De  Aritkmetica 

pradica  (Paris,' 1502);  De  Propcrtianibus  (Paris,  1495;  Venice, 

1505);  De  Quadratura  CirciUi  (Paris,  1495) !  <^d  an  Ars  Memwa^ 

taa,  Sfoane  MSS.  No.  3974 iu  the  British  Museum. 

Sec  Ou£tif-£chard,  Seripi.  Praedic,  (1719).  i.  744:  W.  F/Hook. 
Ums  effhe  Archbishops  ef  Canterbury,  vol.  iv. 

BRADY,  NICHOLAS  (1659-17 26),  Anglican  divine  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bandon^  Co.  Cbrk,  on  the  28th  of  October  1659. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ 
Qiircfa,  Oxford;  but  be  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  took  orden,  and  in  z688  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Cork. 
He  was  a  xealons  promoter  of  the  Revolution  and  suffered  in 
coQseqaence.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  X690, 
kady,  by  his  influence,  thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Bandon,  after  James  11.  had  given  orders  for  its  destruction; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  employed  by  the  people  of  Bandon 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Enfi^ish  parliament.  He  soon 
afterwards  settled  in  London,  where  he  obtained  various  pre- 
ienseiits.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  May  1726, 
be  held  the  livings  of  Clapham  and  Richmond.  Brady's  best- 
koown  work  is  his  metrical  version  of  the  P&alms,  in  which 
Kahum  Tate  collaborated  with  him.  It  was  licensed  in  1696^ 
aad  largely  ousted  the  old  version  of  T.  Stemhold  and  J.  Hopkins. 
He  abo  transUted  Virgirs  Aeneid,  and  wrote  several  smaller 
poens  and  dramas,  as  well  as  sermons. 

BBAIKKUnm,  HEKRI  JEAN  AUGUSTIN  DE  (1840-1888), 
Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp.  He  was  trained  by  his 
father,  a  fmre  painter,  and  his  uncle,  Baron  Heiiri  Leys,  and 
devoted  himself  to  scenes  of  Everyday  Antwerp  life.  The  first 
pictures  he  cahibited,  "The  Laundry"  (Van  Cutsem  collection, 
Bnaieb),  and  "  Tlie  Coppersmith's  Workshop  "  (Vleeshovwer 
coflection,  Antwerp),  were  shown  at  the  Antwerp  exhibition  in 
1861.  He  leoeived  the  gold  medal  at  Brussels  in  1872  for 
"Ihe  Geographer  "  and  ."  The  Lesson "  (both  in  the  Brussels 
gilkTy);  the  gold  medal  at  Vienna  in  1873  for  "  The  Painter's 
Studio'*  and  "Grandmother's  Birthday";  and  the  medal 
of  honour  at  the  Expositipn  Universelle  at  Amsterdam  for 
"The  Pilot  House."  Among  his  more  notaUe  works  are 
"A  Shoemaker"  (1862),  "A  Tailor's  Workroom"  (1863), 
"  A  (krdener  "  (1864,  Antwerp  gallery), "  Interior  of  a  Church  " 
(1866),  "Interior,  Flanders"  (1867),  "Woman  spinning" 
(ittg), "  Manicading  "  (1871), "  The  rue  du  Serment,  Antwerp  " 
(1875).  "A  CopperpUte  Printer,"  "The  Sailor's  Return," 
"Ihe  Man  at  the  Window  "  (Couteaux  collection,  Brussels), 
"  The  Horn-blower  "  (Couteaux  collection), "  Man  retouching  a 
Hctve  "  (Couteaux  collection),  **  The  Potters  "  (Marlier  coUec- 
tioB,  BroMeb), "  Staircase  in  the  Hydraulic  House  at  Antwerp  " 
(Marlier  collection),  and  "  The  Brewer's  House  at  Antwerp  " 
(Uai&r  coUection).  The  last,  better  known  as  "  A  Man  sitting," 
B  generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  As  a  lithographer 
ud  etcher,  his  work  resembles  that  of  Henri  Leys.  Towards  the 
nd  of  hb  life  de  Braekeleer  did  some  dot  painting  {pointiUisme), 
ia  which  he  achiered  admirable  effecU  of  light. 

BIAEHAS,  a  district  in  S.W.  Aberdeemhire,  Scotland, 
oteodii^  from  Ballater  in  the  £.  to  Glen  Dee  in  the  W.,  a 
<&ta]ice  of  24  m.  with  a  breadth  varying  from  3  to  6  m.  It  is 
drained  throogboat  by  the  river  Dee,  both  banks  of  which  are 
bonded  by  Ulla  varying  from  xooo  to  nearly  3000  ft.  in  height 


The  whole  area  is  distinguished  by  typical  Highlaiid  scenery, 
and  is  a  resort  alike  for  sportsmen  and  tourists.  The  villages  and 
dachans  (Gaelic  for  hamlet)  being  situated  at  an  altitude  of  from 
600  to  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  air  is  everywhere 
pure  and  bracing.  The  deer  forests  comprise  the  royal  forests 
of  BalmorU  and  Ballochbuie,  Glen  Ey  Forest,  Mar  Forest  and 
Invercauld  Forest  At  various  points  on  either  side  of  the  Dee, 
granite  castles,  mansions  and  lodges  have  been  built,  mostly 
in  the  Scottish  baronial  style,  and  all  effectively  situated  with 
reference  to  the  wooded  hills  or  the  river.  The  diief  of  these  are 
Balmoral  and  Abergeldie  Castles  belonging  to  the  crown,  Inver- 
cauld House,  Braemar  Castle,  Mar  Lodge  and  Old  Mar  Lodge. 
Castleton  of  Braemar  is  the  foremost  of  the  villages,  being 
sometimes  styled  the  capital  of  the  Deeside  Highlan(b.  Its 
public  buildinp  include  halls  erected  by  the  duke  of  Fife  and 
Colonel  Farquharson  of  Invercauld  to  commemorate  the  Victorian 
jubilee  of  X887.  Not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  brawling  Qunie 
joins  the  Dee  the  earl  of  Mar  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
X7X5.  His  seat,  Braemar  Castle,  reputed  to  be  a  hunting-lodge 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  forfeit  along  with  the  estates.  The 
new  castle  built  by  the  purchasers  in  x  7  20  was  acquired  at  a  later 
date  by  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  who  gave  government  the  use 
of  it  during  the  pacification  of  the  HighUnds  after  the  battle  of 
Cullodenin  X746.  Population  of  Crathie  and  Braemar(x90i)x4S2. 

BRAO,  a  very  old  game  of  cards,  probably  evolved  from  die 
ancient  Spanish  primero,  jdayed  by  five  or  six,  or  more  players. 
It  is  the  ancestor  of  poker.  A  fi^  pack  is  used,  the  cards  ranking 
as  at  whist,  with  certain  exceptions.  There  are  no  trumps.  Each 
player  receives  three  cards  and  puts  up  three  stakes.  The  last 
round  is  dealt  face  upwards:  the  holder  of  the  hi^iest  card 
irrespective  of  suits  wins  the  first  stake  from  all  the  players. 
In  the  case  of  equality  the  elder  hand  wins,  but  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds is  always  a  wiiuiing  card.  For  the  secondstake  the  players 
brag  or  bet  against  each  other,  if  they  hold  either  a  pair,  or  a 
pair-royal  (three  cards  of  the  same  rank).  Pairs  and  pairs-royal 
take  precedence  according  to  the  value  of  the  cards  composing 
them,  but  any  pair-royal  beats  any  pair.  The  knave  of  clubs 
may  be  counted  as  any  card,  e.g,  two  twos  and  the  knave  of  clubs 
rank  as  a  pair-royal  in  twos;  two  aces  and  the  knave  as  a  pair- 
royal  in  aces.  Sometimes  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  allowed 
the  same  privilege,  but  is  inferior  to  the  club  knave;  e.g.  two 
threes  and  the  club  would  beat  the  other  two  threes  and  the 
diamond.  Players  who  accept  another's  brag  must  cover  his 
bet  and  offer  another.  The  third  stake  is  won  by  the  player 
whose  cards  make  31  or  are  nearest  to  31  by  their  pips,  aces 
and  court  counting  ten;  but  the  ace  may  by  arrangement  count 
as  X  or  XX*  Players  may  draw  from  the  stock,  losing  if  they 
over-draw.  If  one  player  wins  all  three  stakes,  he  may  receive 
the  value  of  another  stake,  or  of  two  (ur  three  stakes,  all  round, 
as  arranged.  The  deal  pass^  as  at  whist  Each  player 
should  have  the  same  nimiber'  of  deals  before  the  game  is 
abandoned. 

BRAOA,  a  city  of  northern  Portugal,  formerly  included  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  situated  on  the- right  bank  of 
the  small  river  Deate  near  its  soturce,  and  at  the  head  of  a  railway 
froni  Oporta  Pop.  (1900)  24,202.  Braga,  which  ranks  after 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  as  the  tldrd  dty  of  the  kingdom,  is  the 
capital  of  an  administrative  district,  and  an  archicpiscopal  see. 
Its  cathedral,  founded  in  the  X2th  century,  was  rebuilt  during 
the  1 6th  century  in  the  blend  of  Moorish  and  florid  Gothic  styles 
known  as  Manoellian.  It  contains  several  tombs  of  considerable 
historical  interest,  some  fine  woodwwk  carved  in  the  isth 
century,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  vestments,  plate  and  other 
objects  of  art  Among  the  other  churehes  Santa  Cruz  is  note- 
worthy for  its  handsome  facade,  which  dates  from  X642.  There 
are  several  convents,  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  library,  con- 
taining many  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  large. hospital;  also  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  a  temple  and 
an  aqueduct  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  a  great  variety  of 
minor  antiquities  of  different  ages.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  firearms,  jewelry,  cutlery,  cloth  and  felt  hats.  Large  cattle 
fairs  are  hdd  in  June  and  September,  for  cattle-breeding  and 
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dairy-fanmng  are  among  the  foremost  local  industriea.  On  a 
hill  about  3  m.  £.  by  S.  stands  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Bom 
Jesus,  or  Bom  Jesus  do  Monte,  visited  at  Whitstmtide  by  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  do  public  penance  as  they  ascend  to 
the  shrine;  and  about  z  m.  beyond  it  is  Mount  Sameiro  (2535 
ft.),  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountainous  country  which 
culminates  in  the  Serra  do  Geres,  on  the  north-east. 

Braga  is  the  Roman  Bracara  Augusta^  capital  of  the  CaUaici 
Bracarii,  or  Braatrenses,  a  tribe  who  occujued  what  is  now  Galida 
and  northern  Portugal  Early  in  the  5th  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Suevi;  but  about  485  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigothic  conquerors  of  Spain,  whose  renunciation  of  the  Arian 
and  Prisdllianist  heresies,  at  two  synods  held  here  in  the  6th 
century,  marks  the  origin  of  its  ecclesiastical  greatness.  The 
archbishops  of  Braga  retain  the  title  of  primate  of  Portugal, 
and  long  claimed  supremacy  over  the  Spanish  church  also;  but 
their  authority  was  never  accepted  throughout  Spain.  From  the 
Moors,. who  captured  Braga  early  in  the  8th  century,  the  dty  was 
retaken  in  X040  by  Ferd^and  I.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon;  and 
from  1093  to  X 147  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  court. 

The  administrative  district  of  Braga  coincides  with  the  central 
part  of  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  {q.t.).  Pop.  (1900) 
357,159.    Area,  zo40sq.  m. 

.  BRAOANZA  {Bragania)^  the  capital  of  an  administrative 
district  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Trac-os-Montes, 
Portugal;  situated  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Sabor,  8  m.  S.  of  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Pop.  (1900)  5535.  Braganza  is  an  episcopal  dty. 
It  consists  of  a  walled  upper  town,  containing  the  cathedral 
college  and  hospital,  and  of  a  lower  or  modem  town.  Large 
tracts  of  the  surrounding  country  are  uncultivated,  partly 
because  railway  communication  is  lacking  and  the  roads  are  bad. 
Except  farming,  the  chief  local  industry  is  silkworm-rearing 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  administrative  district  of 
Braganza  coinddes  with  the  eastern  part  of  Traz-os-Montes  {q.t.) . 
Pop.  (1900)  185,162;  area,  2513  sq.  m. 

The  dty  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of  Braganza,  members  of 
which  were  rulers  of  Portugal  from  1640  to  1853,  and  emperors 
of  Brazil  from  1822  to  1889.  This  family  is  descended  from 
Alphonso  (d.  1461),  a  natural  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal 
(d.  1433),  who  was  a  natural  son  of  King  Peter  L,  and  con- 
sequently belonged  to  the  Portuguese  branch  of  the  Capetian 
family.  Alphonso  was  made  duke  of  Braganza  in  Z442,  and  in 
X483  his  grandson,  Duke  Ferdinand  11.,  lost  his  life  through 
heading  an  insurrectioa  against  King  Jolm  U.  In  spite  of  tUs 
Ferdinand's  descendants  acquired  great  wealth,  and  several 
of  them  held  high  office  under  the  kings  of  Portugal  Duke 
John  I.  (d.  1583)  married  into  the  royal  family,  and  when  King 
Henry  II.  died  without  direct  heirs  in  1580,  he  daimed  the 
crown  of  Portugal  in  opposition  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  John, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  but,  when  the  Portuguese  threw  off 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  1640,  his  grandson,  John  11.,  duke  of 
Braganza,  became  king  as  John  IV.  In  1807,  when  Kapoleon 
declared  the  throne  of  Portugal  vacant,  King  John  VI.  fled  to 
Brazil;  but  he  regained  his  inheritance  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  18x4,  although  he  did  not  return  to  Europe  until  x82Z,  when 
he  left  his  dder  son  Peter  to  govern  Brazil.  Ini822  a  revolution 
established  the  independence  of  Brazil  with  Peter  as  emperor. 
In  X826  Peter  became  king  of  Portugal  on  the  death  of  his 
father;  but  he  at  once  resigned  the  crown  to  his  young  daughter 
Maria,  and  appointed  his  brother  Migud  to  act  as  regent.  Miguel 
soon  declared  himself  king,  but  after  a  stubborn  struggle  was 
driven  from  the  country  in  1833,  after  which  Maria  became 
queen.  Maria  married  for  her  second  husband  Ferdinand  (d. 
X85X),  son  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg;  and  when  she  died 
in  1853  the  main  Portuguese  branch  of  the  family  became 
extinct  Maria  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Louis  I.,  father  of 
Charles  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  1889.  The 
empire  of  Brazil  descended  on  the  death  of  Peter  I.  to  his  son 
Peter  n.,  who  was  expelled  from  the  country  in  1889.  When 
Peter  died  in  1891  this  branch  of  the  family  also  became  extinct 


in  the  male  line.  His  only  child,  Isabella,  manied  Loob  Gastoa 
of  Orleans,  count  of  Eu.  The  exiled  king,  Miguel,  fouxMled  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Braganza  %hich  lettJed  in  Bavaria, 
and  various  noble  families  in  Portugal  are  dciomdfd  from 
cadets  of  this  house.  The  title  of  duke  of  Bnganza  is  now  bocne 
by  the  ddest  son  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

BRAOO,  BRAXTOIf  (18x7-1876),  American  soldier;  was  bore 
in  Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the  asnd  of  Mardi  181 7. 
He  graduated  at  the  United  States  nailitazy  academy  in  X837, 
and  as  an  arUUery  officer  served  in  the  Seminole  wars  of  X837 
and  Z84X,  and  under  General  Taylor  in  Bfexioo.  For  gallant 
conduct  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  he  xecdved 
the  brevets  of  captain,  major  and  lieutenant-oolond.  He 
resigned  from  the  regular  army  on  the  3rd  of  January  1856,  and 
retired  to  his  plantation  in  Louisiana.  From  1859  to  z86x  be 
was  commissioner  of  the  board  Of  public  works  of  the  state. 
When  in  x86x  the  Gvil  War  bq;an,  Bragg  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  aiiignrd  to  oommand 
at  Pensacola.  In  February  1862,  having  meanwhile  become 
major-general,  he  took  up  a  command  in  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  ShQoh  (April). 
The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Sidney  Johnstoo  at  that 
battle  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Bragg  to  fall  gencnJ's 
rank,  and  he  succeeded  General  Beaur^ard  when  that  officer 
retired  from  the  Western  conmiand.  In  the  autumn  <tf  1862 
he  led  a  bold  advance  from  Eastern  Tennessee  aooas  Kentucky 
to  Louisville,  but  after  temporary  successes  he  was  forced  to 
retire  before  Buell,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pcrryville  (8th  October) 
retired  into  Teimessee.  Though  the  material  restdts  of  his 
campaign  were  considerable,  he  was  bitteriy  censured,  and  his 
removal  from  his  command  was  urged.  But  the  personal  favour 
of  Jefferson  Davis  kept  him,  as  it  had  pbced  him,  at  the  head  of 
the  central  army,  and  on  the  3xst  of  December  1862  and  and  of 
January  X863  he  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Murfrecsboro  (or 
Stone  river)  against  Rosecrans,  Buell's  successor.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1863  Rosecrans  constantly  outmaxKBuvred  the  Coo- 
federates,  and  forced  them  back  to  the  border  of  Georgia.  Brag^ 
however,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  his  oppcment  at  Chkka- 
mauga  (September  19-ao)  and  for  a  time  besieged  the  Union  forces 
in  Chattanooga.  But  enormous  forces  under  Grant  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  threatened  q)ot,  and  the  great  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga (November  23-25)  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Confederates. 
Bragg  was  now  deprived  of  his  command,  but  President  Davis 
made  him  his  military  adviser,  and  in  that  capadty  he  served 
during  X864.  In  the  autunm  of  that  year  he  led  an  inferior 
force  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia  to  oppose  Sherman's 
marcL  In  February  X865  he  joined  Johnston,  and  he  was 
thus  induded  in  the  surrender  of  that  oflker  to  ShermaxL  After 
the  war  he  became  chief  engineer  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
supervised  improvements  in  Mobile  harbour.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  27th  of  September  1876.  General 
Bragg,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  success,  was  unquestionably  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer.  But  he  was  a  severe  martinet,  and 
rardy  in  full  accord  with  the  senior  officen  under  his  orders, 
the  consequent  friction  often  acting  unfavourably  on  the  coodoct 
of  the  operations. 

His  brother,  Tromas  Bragg  (x8xo-x8/2),  was  govenxN-  of 
North  Carolina  1855-1859,  U.S.  senator  z859^x86x,  and  attorney- 
general  in  the  Confederate  cabinet  from  Nov.  x  861  to  March  x86:. 

BRAOI,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  god 
of  wisdom,  poetry  and  doquence.  At  the  Scandinavian  sacrifi- 
dal  feasts  a  horn  consecrated  to  Bragi  waa  used  as  a  drinking- 
cup  by  the  guests,  who  then  vowed  to  do  s<»ne  great  deed 
which  would  be  worthy  of  bdng  immortalized  in  vetse. 

BRAHAM,  JOHN  (r.  X774-X856),  English  vocalist,  was  bora 
in  London  about  X774,  of  Jewish  parentage,  his  real  i»anie  bdng 
Abraham.  His  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young 
Having  received  lessons  in  singing  from  an  Italian  arust  named 
Leoni,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  Covmt  jGanka 
theatre  on  the  2xst  of  April  1787,  when  he  sang  "  The  soldier 
tired  of  war's  alarms  "  and  "  Ma  ckhe  ttmm,"  On  the  break- 
ing of  his  voice,  he  had  to  support  himself  by  »— ^■*^"ig  the 
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paiio(orte.  In  a  few  yean,  however,  he  recovered  his  voice, 
wfaidi  proved  to  be  a  tenor  of  exceptionally  pure  and 
rich  quality.  His  second  d^but  Was  made  in  1794  at  the 
Batfi  concerts,  to  the  conductor  of  which,  Rauzzini,  he  was 
ioikbted  ior  caieful  training  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
thu  two  years.  In  1796  he  reappeared  in  London  at  Drury 
Lane  in  Storace's  opera  of  Makmoud,  Such  was  his  success  that 
be  obtained  an  engagement  the  next  ytu  to  appear  in  the  Italian 
open  house  in  Gr^try's  Aur  et  Zimire.  He  also  sang  in  oratorios 
and  was  engaged  for  the  Three  Choir  festival  at  Gloucester. 
With  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  art  he  set  out  for  Italy 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1797.  On  the  way  he  gave  some  concerts  at 
Puis,  which  proved  so  successful  that  he  was  induced  to  remain 
there  (or  e^ht  months.  His  career  in  Italy  was  one  of  continuous 
triamph;  1m  appeared  in  all  the  principal  opera-houses,  singing 
is  Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Venice.  His  compass  embraced 
about  nineteen  notes,  his  management  of  the  falsetto  being 
perfect  In  x8ox  he  returned  to  his  native  coui^tiy,  and  ap- 
peared once  more  at  Covcnt  Garden  in  the  opera  Chains  of  tJU 
Htart,  by  Msrrmghi  and  Reeve.  So  great  was  his  popularity  that 
an  engagement  he  had  made  when  abroad  to  return  after  a  year  to 
Vienna  wu  renounced,  and  he  remained  henceforward  in  Eni^nd. 
In  1824  he  sang  the  part  of  Max  in  the  English  version  of  Weber's 
Dv  PreisckaiM,  and  he  was  the  original  Sir  Huon  in  that  com- 
poMf  I  Oberon  in  x8a6.  Braham  made  two  unfortunate  specula- 
tions on  a  laige'scalc,  one  being  the  purchase  of  the  Colosseum 
in  the  Regent's  Park  in  183  x  for  £40,000,  and  the  other  the 
erectioo  of  the  St  James's  theatre  at  a  cost  of  £26,000  in  1836. 
In  1838  be  sang  the  part  of  William  Tdl  at  Druiy  Lane,  and  in 
1839  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni.  His  last  public  appearance 
wasatacoocert  in  March  1852.  Hediedon  the  x7thof  February 
1856.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  case  upon  record  in  which 
a  ringer  of  the  fint  rank  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  voice  so  long; 
betveen  Braham's  first  and  last  public  ^pearances  considerably 
mon  than  sixty  years  intervened,  during  forty  of  which  he  held 
the  undisputed  supremacy  alike  in  opera,  oratorio  and  the 
ooocert-room.  Braham  was  the  composer  of  a  number  of  vocal 
pieces,  which  being  sung  by  himaelf  had  great  temporary 
popularity,  though  they  had  little  intrinsic  merit,  and  are  now 
deservedly  forgotton.  A  partial  exception  must  be  made  in 
(avoor  of  "Tlie  Death  of  Nelson,"  originally  written  in  x8xx 
as  a  portion  of  the  opera  The  Ammcan',  this  still  keeps  its 
place  as  a  standard  popular  English  song. 

BEAU  FEB,  Count  (x6o2-x68o),  Swedish  soldier  and  states- 
nun,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Rydboholm,  near  Stockholm, 
OS  the  x8th  of  February  x6o2.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Per 
Brahe  (1520-XS90),  one  of  Gustavus  I.'s  senatocs,  created  count 
of  Msingiborg  by  Eric  XIV.,  known  also  as  the  continuator  of 
Pfeder  Svart's  dironide  of  Gustavus  I.,  and  author  of  Oeconomia 
(^S^S)*  a  manual  for  young  noblemen.  Per  Brahe  the'  yotmger, 
after  completing  his  education  by  several  years'  travel  abroad, 
becaox  in  1626  diamberlain  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose 
hstiag  friendship  he  gained.  He  fought  with  distinction  in 
Prania  daring  the  last  three  yean  of  the  Polish  War  (X626-X629) 
isd  alio,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  in  1630  in  Germany. 
After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632  his  military 
yielded  to  his  political  activity.  He  had  been  elected  president 
[Lamimankalk)  of  the  diet  of  X629,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  created  a  senator  (Riktrdd),  In  1635  he  conducted  the 
ugotiations  for  an  armistice  with  Pohmd.  In  X637-X640  and 
tguB  in  X648-X654  he  was  governor-general  in  Finhmd,  to  which 
oooatry  he  rendered  inestimaMe  services  by  his  wise  and  provi- 
dent rule.  He  reformed  the  whole  administration,  introduced  a 
postal  system,  built  ten  new  towns,  improved  and  developed 
commeice  and  agriculture,  and  very  greatly  promoted  educatkm. 
la  1640  he  opened  the  university  of  Abo,  of  which  he  was  the 
foonder,  aad  first  chancellor.  After  the  death  of  Charles  X. 
in  1660,  Brahe,  as  nkskansUr  or  chancellor  of  Sweden,  became 
«e  of  the  regats  of  Sweden  for  the  second  time  (he  had  held  a 
vaSkr  oflSoe  duiing  the  minority  of  Christina,  X632-X644),  and 
doing  the  difficult  year  x66o  he  had  entire  control  of  both 
(oRigB  and  domestic  affairs.    He  died  on  the  and  of  September 


x6So,  at  his  castle  at  Visingsborg,  where  during  his  lifetime  he 
had  held  more  than  regal  pomp. 

His  brother.  Nils  Bkahe  (X604-X632),  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  took  part  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Riga  in  1621,  served  with  distinction  in  Poland 
(X626-X627)  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Stralsund  in  1628. 
In  X630  he  accompanied  Gustavus  into  Germany,  and  in  163 1 
was  appointed  colonel  of  "the  yellow  regiment,"  the  king's 
worid-renowned  life-guards,  at  the  head  of  which  he  captured 
the  castle  of  Warzburg  on  the  8th  of  October  163  x.  He  took 
part  in  the  long  duel  between  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  round 
Nuremberg  as  general  of  infantry,  and  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  LUtzen  (November  6,  X632),  where  he  was  the  only 
Swedish  general  officer  present.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  king  regarded  Brahe  as 
the  best  general  in  the  Swedish  army  after  Lennart  Torstensen. 

A  direct  descendant  of  Nils,  Magnus  Bkahe  (1790-1844), 

fought  in  the  campaign  of  x8i3-x'4,  tmder  the  crown  prince 

Bemadotte,  with  whom,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  as 

Charles  XIV.,  he  was  in  high  favour.    He  became  marshal  of 

the  kingdom,  and,  especially  from  1828  onwards,  exercised  a 

preponderant  influence  in  public  affairs. 

See  Martin  Velbull,  Sverites  StorheMid,  vol.  iv.  (Stockholm.  1881) ; 
Leittrs  to  Axd  Oxensljema  (Swed.)  1832-1851  (Stockholm.  1890); 
Petrus  Nordmaon,  Per  Brake  (HelsingforB,  1904).         (R.  N.  B.) 

BRAKE,  TTCHO  (x  546-X601),  Danish  astronomer,  was  bom  on 
the  X4th  of  December  1546  at  the  family  seat  of  Knudstrup  in 
Scania,  then  a  Danish  province.  Of  noble  family,  he  was-early 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  J5rgexi  Brahe,  who  sent  him,  in  April  X559, 
to  study  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Copenhagen.  The  punctual 
occurrence  at  the  predicted  time,  August  2xst,  1560,  of  a  total 
solar  eclipse  led  him  to  regard  astronomy  as  "  something  divine  "; 
he  purchased  the  Epkemerides  ot  Johaim  Stadius  (3rd  ed.,  1570), 
and  the  works  of  Ptolemy  in  Latin,  and  gained  some  insight  into 
the  theory  of  the  planets.  Entered  as  a  law-student  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig  in  X562,  he  nevertheless  secretly  prosecuted 
cekstial  studies,  and  began  continuous  observations  with  a  globe, 
a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  "  cross-staff."  He  quitted  Leipzig  on 
the  X7th  of  May  1565,  but  his  unde  dying  a  month  later,  he 
repaired  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Rostock,  where,  in  1566, 
he  lost  his  nose  in  a  duel,  and  substituted  an  artificial  one  made 
of  a  copper  alloy.  In  1569  he  matriculated  at  Augsburg,  and 
devoted  himself  to  chemistxy  for  two  years  (X570-X572).  On  his 
return  to  Denmark,  in  1571,  he  was  permitted  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Steno  Belle,  to  ^tal  a  laboratory  at  his  castle  of 
Herritzvad,  near  Knudstrup;  and  there,  on  the  i  xth  of  November 
X572,  he  caught  sight  of  the  famous  "  new  star  "  in  Cassiopeia. 
He  diligently  measured  its  position,  and  printed  an  account  of 
his  obsovations  in  a  tract  entitled  De  Nevd  Stelld  (Copenhagen, 
X  573),  a  facsimile  of  which  was  produced  in  X90X ,  as  a  tercentenary 
tribute  to  the  author's  memory. 

Tycho's  marriage  with  a  peasant-giri  in  1^3  somewhat 
strained  his  family  relations.  He  delivered  lectures  in  Copen- 
hagen by  royal  command  in  XS74;  and  in  1575  travelled 
through  Germany  to  Venice.  The  execution  of  his  design  to 
settle  at  Basel  was,  however,  anticipated  by  the  munificence  of 
Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  bestowed  upon  him  for  life 
the  island  of  Hveen  in  the  Sound  j  together  with  a  pension  of  500 
thalers,  a  canoniy  is  the  cathedral  of  Roskilde,  and  the  income 
of  an  estate  in  Norway.  The  first  stone  of  the  magnificent  ob- 
servatory of  Uraniborg  was  laid  on  \b6  8th  of  August  1576;  it 
received  the  finest  procurable  instrumental  outfit;  and  was  the 
scene,  during  twenty-one  years,  of  Tycho's  labours  in  systemati- 
cally collecting  material*— the  first  made  available  since  the 
Alexandrian  epoch — ^for  the  correction  of  astronomical  theories. 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  visited 
him  at  Uraniborg  on  the  20th  of  March  1 590.  But  by  that  time 
his  fortunes  were  on  the  wane;  for  Frederick  II.  died  in  1588, 
and  his  successor.  Christian  IV.,  was  less  tolerant  of  Tycho's 
arrogant  and  insubordinate  behaviour.  His  pension  and  fief 
having  been  withdrawn,  he  sailed  for  Rostock  in  June  1597,  and 
recommenced  observing  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  in  the  castle 
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of  Wftndsbeck  near  Hamburg.  He  spent  the  following  winter  at 
Wittenberg,  and  readied  Prague  in  June  1599,  well  assured  of 
favour  and  protection  from  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  That 
monarch,  accordingly,  assigned  him  the  castle  of  Benatky  for 
his  residence,  with  a  pension  of  3000  florins;  his  great  instru- 
ments were  moved  thither  from  Hveen,  and  Johannes  Kepler 
joined  him  there  in  Jantiary  x6oa  But  this  phase  of  renewed 
prosperity  was  brief.  Alter  eleven  days'  illness,  Tycho  Brahe 
died  on  the  34th  of  October  i6oz,  at  Benatky,  and. was  buried  in 
the  Teynkirche,  Prague. 

Tycho's  principal  work,  entitled  Astrommiae  Jnstawaiac 
Progymtuumaia  (2  vols.,  Prague,  X603-X603)  was  edited  by 
Kei^er.  Tlie  first  volume  treated  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  gave  the  places  of  777  fixed  stars  (this  number  was 
increased  to  1005  by  Kepler  in  1637  in  the  V  Rudolphine  Tables  ")• 
The  second,  .which  had  been  privately  printed  at  Uraniborg  in 
1588  with  the  heading  De  Mundi  Aeikerei  recentioribus  Pkaeno- 
menis,  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  comet  of  1577,  demon- 
strated by  Tycho  from  its  insensible  pamllax  to  be  no  terrestrial 
exhalation,  as  conunonly  supposed,  but  a  body  traversing 
^anetary  space.  It  included^  besides,  an  account  of  the 
Tychonic  plan  of  the  cosmos,  in  which  a  via  media  was  sought 
between  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  systems.  The  earth 
retained  its  immobility;  but  the  five  planets  were  made  to  re- 
volve round  the  sun,  which,  with  its  entire  cortege,  annually 
circuited  the  earth,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  performing 
meanwhQe,  as  of  old,  its  all-inclusive  diurnal  rotation  (see 
AsTaoNOMY:  History).  Under  the  hiding  Asirancmiae  In- 
ttawatae  Mechanical  Tycho  published  at  Wandsbeck,  in  1598,  a 
description  of  his  instruments,  together  with  an  autobiographical 
account  of  h»  career  and  dbcoveries,  including  the  memorable 
one  of  the  moon's  "  variation  **  (see  Moon).  The  book  was 
refmnted  at  Nuremberg  in  z6oa  (cf.  Hasselberg,  Viertdjakrs- 
sckrift  Astr.  Gef,  xxxix.  iii  x8o).  His  EpisMae  Astronamicae, 
printed  at  Uraniborg  in  1596  with  a  portrait  engraved  by  Geyn  of 
Amsterdam  in  1586,  were  embodied  in  a  complete  edition  ^  hi^ 
worla  issued  at  Frankfort  in  1648.  Tycho  vastly  improved  the 
art  of  astronomical  observation.  He  constructed  a  table  of 
refractions,  allowed  for  instrumental  inaccuracies,  and  eliminated 
by  averaging  accidental  errors.  He,  moreover,  corrected  the 
received  value  of  nearly  every  astronomical  quantity;  but  the 
theoretical  purpose  towards  which  his  practical  reform  was 
directed,  was  foiled  by  hb  prematmre  death. 

See  J.  L.  E.  Dreyer's  Tycho  Brahe  (Edinburgh.  1890V  whfeh  ^ves 
full  aad  authentic  information  regarding  hia  life  ana  work.  Also 
Gaawndi's  Vita  (Paris,  1654);  LebensbtsehreihuHt,  collected  from 
various  Damah  sources,  and  translated  into  German  by  Philander 
von  der  Weistritx  (Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1756);  Tyge  Brahe, 
by  F.  R.  Friis  (Copenhagen,  1871);  Prager  Tychoniana^  collected 
mr  Dr  F.  I.  Studnicka  (Pra^e,  1901),  a  description  of  the  scanty 
Tychonlan  relics  which  survived  the  Inirty  Years'  War  and  are  still 
preserved  at  Prague.  (A.^.  C) 

BRAHIIAN,  a  Sanskrit  noun-stem  which,  differently  accented, 
yields  in  the  two  nominatives  Brakmd  (neut)  and  Brahnd  (masc), 
the  names  of  two  deities  which  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
orthodox  system  of  Hindu  belief.  Brahmi  (n.)  is  the  designation, 
generally  applied  to  the  Supreme  Soul  {paramdlman)^  ot  im- 
personal, all-embradng  divine  essence,  the  original  source  and 
ultimate  goal  of  all  that  exists;  Brahml  (m.),  <»  the  other  hand, 
b  only  one  of  the  three  hypostases  of  that  divinity  whose  creative 
activity  he  represents,  as  distinguished  from  its  preservative  and 
destructive  aspects,  ever  aiq^arent  in  life  and  nature,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  gods  Vtsh^u  and  Siva  respectively.  The  history  of 
the  two  cognate  names  reflects  in  some  measure  the  development 
of  Indian  religious  speculation  generally. 

The  neuter  term  hrakmH  is  used  in  the  Figveda  both  in  the 
abstract  sense  of  "  devotion,  worship,"  and  in  the  concrete  sense 
of  "  devotional  rite,  prayer,  hymn."  The  spirit  of  Vedic  woiship 
b  pervaded  by  a  diievout  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  invocation  and 
lacrifidal  offoing.  The  earnest  and  well-expressed  prayer  or 
hymn  of  praise  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  divine  power  to  the 
worshipper  and  make  it  yield  to  hb  supplication;  whibt  offerings, 
•0  far  from  being  mere  acts  of  devotion  olculatcd  to  give  pleasure 


to  the  god,  constitute  the  very  food  and  drink  wUdi  lencler  Um 
vigorous  and  capable  of  battling  with  the  enemies  of  hb  mortal 
friend.  It  b  thb  intrinsic  power  of  fervent  invocatioa  and 
worship  which  found  an  early  espression  in  the  term  trahmd; 
and  its  independent  exbtence  as  an  active  moral  principle  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  man  became  recognized  in  tlie  Vedk 
pantheon-  in  the  conception  of  a  god  Bfikaspaii  or  BraJbmamaS' 
pati,  "lord  of  prayer  or  devotion,"  the  divine  priest  and  the 
guardian  of  the  pious  worshipper.  By  a  natural  extension  of  the 
original  meaning,  the  term  brahmd,  in  the  sense  of  sacred  utter- 
ance, was  subsequently  likewise  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
saoed  writ,  the  tri-vidyd  or  *'  triple  lore  "  of  the  Veda;  whabt  it 
also  came  to  be  commonly  used  as  the  abstract  designation  of  the 
priestly  function  and  the  BrShmanical  order  generally,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  term  hshatra,  "  sway,  rule,"  came  to  denote  the 
aggregate  of  functions  and  individuals  of  the  Kahatriyas  or 
Rijanyas,  the  nobility  or  military  daas. 

The  universal  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  invocation  as  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  sacrifices  and  religKMis  rites  generally, 
could  not  fail  to  engender  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  feelings  of  profound  esteem  and  reverence  towards  those 
who  possessed  the  divine  gift  of  inspired  utterance,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  approved 
forms  of 'ritual  worship.  A  common  designation  of  the  priest  b 
brahman  (nom.  brahma)^  originally  denoting,  it  would  seem, 
"  one  who  prays,  a  worshipper,"  perhaps  also  "  the  composer 
of  a  hymn  "  {brahman,  n.) ;  and  the  same  term  came  subsequently 
to  be  used  not  only  for  one  of  the  sacerdotal  order  generally, 
but  also,  and  more  commonly,  as  the  designation  of  a  spedal 
class  of  priests  who  officiated  as  superintendents  during  aaonfidal 
performances,  the  complicated  nature  of  which  req[aii«d  the 
co-operation  of  a  whole  staff  of  priests,  and  who  aocoeding^ 
were  expected  to  possess  a  competent  knoiriedge  of  the  entire 
course  of  ritual  procedure,  including  the  correct  fortn  aad 
mystic  import  of  the  sacred  texts  to  be  repeated  or  Planted 
by  the  several  priests.  The  Brahman  priest  {brakm^  being 
thus  the  recognised  head  of  the  sacerdotal  order  (trofaatf)* 
which  itself  b  the  visible  embodiment  of  sacred  writ  and  the 
devotional  spirit  pervading  it  (brahmd),  the  complete  realisatioa 
of  theocratic  aspirations  required  but  a  sin^  step^  ^hidi  was 
indeed  taken  in  the  theosophic  speculations  of  ue  later  Vedac 
poets  and  the  authors  of  the  Brfthmanas  iq.v.),  vis.  the  recog- 
nition of  thb  abstract  notion  of  the  Brahma  as  the  faig^iest 
cosmic  principle  and  its  identification  with  the  pantheistic 
conceptbn  of  an  all-pervading,  self-exbUnt  spiritual  sobstanoe, 
the  primary  source  of  the  universe;  and  subsequently  coupled 
therewith  the  personification  of  its  creative  energy  in  the  fona 
of  Brahmft,  the  divine  representative  of  the  eartUbr  pnest,  who 
was  made  to  take  the  place  oi  the  earlier  conception  of  Praj^poH, 
"  the  lord  of  creatures  "  (see  Bbaiimamism).  By  thb  means  the 
very  name  of  thb  god  expressed  the  rwpnfial  oncnesa  of  hb 
nature  with  that  of  the  divine  spirit  as  whose  manifestation  he 
was  to  be  considered.  In  the  later  Vedic  writings  especially 
the  Brfthmanas,-  however,  Prajftpati  stUI  msinfains  througfaoiit 
hb  position  as  the  paramount  personal  deity;  and  Brahma,  in 
hb  divine  capacity,  b  rather  identified  with  Bphaapati,  the 
priest  of  the  gods.  Moreover,  the  exact  relationship  between 
Prajipati  and  the  BrahmA  (n.)  b  hardly  as  yet  defined  with 
sufficient  precbion;  it.b  rather  one  of  simple  identification: 
In  the  beginning  the  Brahma  was  the  All,  and  Prajftpati  b  the 
Brahma.  It  b  only  in  the  institutes  of  Manu,  where  we  find  the 
system  of  castes  propounded  in  its  complete  development,  that 
Brahmft  has  lus  diefinite  place  assigned  to  him  in  theoosmogocy. 
According  to  thb  work,  the  universe,  before  undisoemed,  was 
made  discernible  in  the  beginning  by  the  sole,  sdf-exbtcnt  lord 
Brahmft  (n.).  He,  d^irous  of  produdng  different  beings  from  h^ 
own  self,  created  the  waters  by  hb  own  thou^t,  aad  placed  in 
them  a  seed  which  developed  into  a  golden  egg;  thoein  was 
bom  Brahmft  (m.),'  the  parent  of  all  the  worids;  and  thus  "  that 
which  b  the  imdbcrete  Cause,  eternal,  which  b  and  b  not,  from 
it  issued  that  male  who  b  called  in  the  worid  Brahmin"  Having 
dwelt  in  that  egg  lor  a  year,  that  lord  spontaneously  by  hb  own 
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tbooglit  qJit  that  egg  in  two;  and  from  the  two  halves  he 
fiihionfd  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  in  the  middle^the  sky^and 
the  eight  regions  (the  points  of  the  oompass),  and  the  perpetual 
place  of  the  waters.  This  theory  of  Brahmft  being  born  from  a 
fofaka  egg  is,  however,  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Ve^  conception 
of  Hin^jorgarbha  ("  golden  embryo  ")r  who  is  represented  as 
die  supreme  god  in  a  hymn  of  the  tenth  (and  last)  book  of  the 
^ipda.  Another  stfll  later  myth,  which  occurs  in  the  epic 
poeBs,  makes  BrahmA  be  bom  from  a  lotus  which  grew  out  of 
the  oavel  of  the  god  Vishnu  whilst  floating  on  the  primordial 
vsteis.  In  artistic  represenUtions,  Brahmi  usually  appears 
ts  a  bearded  man  of  red  colour  with  four  heads  crowned  with 
a  pointed,  tiara-like  head-dress,  and  four  hands  holding  his 
Kcptre,  or  a  sacrificial  spoon,  a  bundle  of  leaves  representing 
the  Veda,  a  bottle  of  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  string  of  beads 
or  his  bow  Farivlta.  His  vehicle  {v&kano)  js  a  goose  or  swan 
(kautt),  ^ence  he  is  also  called  Haiiuavaha$ta\  and  his  consort 
ii  SuasvatI,  the  goddess  of  learning. 

One  could  hardly  expect  that  a  colourless  deity  of  this  de- 
xription;  so  completely  the  product  of  priestly  speculation,  could 
ever  have  found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  generally. 
Aad  indeed,  whilst  in  theoretic  theology  Brahmi  has  retained 
his  traditiona]  place  and  function  down  to  our  own  days,  his 
pnctical  cult  has  at  all  times  remained  extremely  limited,  the 
only  tcm|de  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  this  god  being  found  at 
Pnshksr  (Pokhar)  near  Ajmir  in  Rftjputftna.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  divine  substratum,  the  impersonal  Brahma,  the 
•orid-spirit,  the  one  and  only  reality,  remains  to  this  day  the 
altisute  element  of  the  religious  belief  of  intelligent  India  of 
whatever  sect  Being  devoid  of  all  attributes,  it  can  be  the 
object  only  of  meditation,  not  of  practical  devotional  rites; 
lad  phikiBophy  can  only  attempt  to  characterize  it  in  general 
sad  vague  terms,  as  in  the  favourite  formula  which  makes  it 
to  be  sadkhiddnanda,  U,  being  (laf),  thinking  {chii),  and  bliss 
(iamia).  (J.  E.) 

BBlraUMA,  the  Sanskrit  term  applied  to  a  body  of  prose 
writings  ^)pended  to  the  collections  {samkUH)  of  Vedic  texts, 
the  meaning  and  ritual  application  of  which  they  are  intended 
to  daddate,  and  like  them  regarded  as  divinely  revealed.  From 
s  bngoistic  point  of  view,  these  treatises  with  their  appendages, 
the  more  mystic  and  recondite  Aranyakas  and  the  speculative 
Upanisfaads,  have  to  be  considered  as  forming  the  connecting 
Hok  between  the  Vedic  and  the  dassical  Sanskrit.  The  exact 
derivatim  and  ■^'^"'"g  of  the  name  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
Whilst  the  masculine  term  briUmana  (nom.  hrdkmai^as),  the 
ordinaiy  Sanskrit  designation  of  a  man  of  the  BrShmanical 
caste,  is  deariy  a  derivative  of  brakman  (nom.  brahmi)  ^  &  common 
Vedic  term  for  a  priest  (see  Brahkam),  thus  meaning  the  son 
or  descendant  of  a  Brahman,  the  neuter  word  brdknuufa  (nom. 
^rikmaifcm)  on  the  other  hand,  with  which  we  axe  here  concerned, 
admits  of  two  derivations:  either  it  is  derived  from  the  same 
«wd  ArdhiAf ,  and  would  then  seem  to  mean  a  didum  or  observa- 
tion ascribed  to,  or  intended  for  the  use  of,  a  Brahman,  or 
saperintendent  priest;  or  it  has  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
MQtcr  noon  hrakman  (nom.  brahm&)f  in  the  sense  of  "  sacred 
attctaace  or  rite,'*  in  which  case  it  might  mean  a  comment  on  a 
saaed  text,  or  explanation  of  a  devotional  rite,  calculated  to 
briag  oat  its  spiritual  or  mystic  significance  and  its  bearing  on 
the  Brahma,  the  vrorid-spirit  embodied  in  the  sacred  writ  and 
ritaaL  This  latter  defoiition  seems  on  the  whole  the  more 
probable  one,  and  it  certainly  would  fit  exactly  the  character 
of  the  writing  to  which  the  term  relates.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  term  brikma^am  applies  not  only  to  complete  treatises 
^  aaeBcgetjc  nature,  but  also  to  sin^e  conunents  on  particular 
texts  or  rites  of  which  such  a  work  would  be  made  up. 

tbe  gzadoal  elaboratioo  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  as  the 
■H-rafficient  expression  of  religiods  devotion,  and  a  constantly 
irawing  tendency  towards  theosophic  and  mystic  speculation 
«  the  significance  of  every  detail  of  the  ritual,  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  demand  for  explanatory  treatises  of  this  kind,  which, 
to  enhance  their  practical  utility,  would  naturally  deal  with  the 
Vtoal  texts  and  rites  awgned  in  the  ceremonial  to  the  several  I 


classes  of  officiating  priests.'  At  a  subsequent  period  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  the  sacrificial  science  called  into  existence  a 
still  more  practical  set  of  manuals,  the  so<alIed  Kalpa-siUras, 
or  ceremonLd  rules,  detailing,  in  succinct  aphorisms,  the  approved 
course  of  sacrificial  procedure,  without  reference  to  the  supposed 
origin  or  import  of  the  several  rites.  These  manuals  are  also 
called  Sravta-stltras,  treating  as  they  do,  like  the  BrAhmaoas,  of 
the  Srauta  rites — ».«.  the  rites  based  on  the  SnUi  or  revelation — 
requiring  at  least  three  sacrifidal  fires  and  a  number  of  priests, 
as  distinguished  from  the  gfihya  (domestic)  or  smOrta  (traditional) 
rites,  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  tmriti  or  tradition,  which  are 
performed  on  the  house-fire  and  dealt  with  in  the  Cfikya^sMras. 

The  ritual  recognises  four  principal  priests  (rds^),  each  of 
whom  is  assbted  by  three  subordinates:  vis.  the  Brakman 
or  superintending  priest;  the  Hotfi  or  reciter  of  hymns  and 
verses;  the  UdgdiH  or  dianter;  and  the  Adkvaryu  or  offerer, 
who  looks  after  the  details  of  the  ceremonial,  including  the 
preparation  of  the  offering-ground,  the  construction  of  fire- 
places and  altars,  the  making  of  oblations  and  muttering  of  the 
prescribed  formulae.  Whilst  the  two  last  priests  have  assigned 
to  them  special  liturgical  collections  of  the  texts  to  be  used  by 
them,  the  Sdmateda-^amkUd  and  Y<^mvedn^samkitd  respec- 
tively, the  Hotri  has  to  deal  entirely  with  hymns  and  verses 
taken  from  the  Rig9ed(hsamkitd,  of  which  they  would,  however, 
form  only  a  comparatively  small  portion.  As  regards  the 
Brahman,  he  would  doubtless  be  chosen  from  one  of  those  other 
three  classes,  but  would  be  expected  to  have  made  himself 
thorou^y  conversant  with  the  texts  and  ritual  details  apper- 
taining to  all  the  officiating  priests.  It  is,  then,  to  one  or  other 
of  those  three  collections  of  sacred  texts  and  the  respective  class 
of  priests,  that  the  existing  BiAhmanas  attach  themselves.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  Atharvan  gained  admission  to  the 
Vedic  canon,  a  special  connexion  with  the  Brahman  priest  was 
sometimes  claimed,  though  with  scant  success,  for  this  fourth 
collection  of  hymns  and  spells,  and  the  comparatively  late  and 
unimportant  Gopatha-brShmaoa  attached  to  it. 

The  Udgttri's  duties'  being  mainly  confined  to  the  chanting 
of  hymns  made  up  of  detached  groups  of  verses  of  the  Rigoeda, 
as  collected  in  the  SSmax'eda-saiphitft,  the  more  important 
BrShmaoas  of  this  sacerdotal  class  deal  chiefly  with  the  various 
modes  of  chanting,  and  the  modifications  which  the  verses  have 
to  undergo  in  their  musical  setting.  Moreover,  the  performance 
of  chants  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Soma-sacrifice, 
it  is  only  a  portion,  though  no  doubt  the  most  important  portion, 
of  the  sacrificial  coemonial  that  enters  into  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Sfimaveda  Brilhmapas. 

As  regards  the  BrAhmanas  of  the  ^gveda,  two  of  such  works 
have  been  handed  down,  the  Aitareya  and  the  KauskiUM  (or 
jSdHkkdyana)-Brdk$naHas,  which  have  a  large  amount  of  their 
material  in  common.  But  while  the  former  work  (transl.  fnto 
Enj^ish  by  M.  Haug^  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  Soma-sacrifice, 
the  latter  has  in  addition  thereto  chapters  on  the  other  forms  of 
sacrifice.  Being  intended  for  the  Hotri's  use,  both  these  wwks 
treat  exclusively  of  the  hymns  and  verses  recited  by  that  priest 
and  his  assistants,  either  in  the  form  of  connected  litanies  or 
in  detached  verses  invoking  the  deities  to  whom  oblations  are 
made,  or  uttered  in  response  to  the  solemn  hymns  chanted  by 
the  UdgAtris. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  BrShmanas  and  SQtras  of  the  Yajurveda, 
dealing  with  the  ritual  of  the  real  offering-priest,  the  Adhvaryu, 
that  we  have  to  turn  for  a  connected  view  of  the  sacrificial 
procedure  in  all  its  material  details.  Now,  in  considering  the 
body  of  writings  connected  with  this  Veda,  we  are  at  once 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  different  schools,  an 
older  and  a  younger  one,  in  which  the  traditional  body  of  ritual- 
istic matter  has  been  treated  in  a  very  different  way.  For 
while  the  younger  school,  the  V&jasaneyins^  have  made  a  dear 
severance  between  the  sacred  texts  or  mantras  andtheexegetic 
discussions  thereon — as  collected  in  the  Vijasaneyi-saiiikUd 
and  the  Salapatha-Brakmana  (trans,  by  J.  Eggeling,  in  Sacred 
Booh  of  the  East)  respectively^-arranged  systematically  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual  divisions,  the  older  school  on  the 
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Other  hand  present  their  materiab  in  a  hopdesdy  jumbled  fonn; 
for  not  only  is  each  type  of  sacrifice  not  dealt  with  continuously 
and  in  orderly  fashion,  but  short  textual  sections  of  mantras 
are  constantly  followed  immediately  by  their  dogmatic  exegesis; 
the  term  hrihmana  thus  applying  in  their  case  only  to  these 
detached  conunents  and  not  to  the  connected  series  of  them. 
Thus  the  most  prominent  subdivision  of  the  older  school,  the 
TaiUiHyaSt  in  their  SamkitA,  have  treated  the  main  portion  of 
the  ceremonial  in  this  promiscuous  fashion,  and  to  add  to  the 
confusion  they  have,  by  way  of  Bum>lement,  put  forth  a  so^alled 
TaiUirfya^brdhma^af  which,  so  far  from  being  a  real  BriLhmana, 
merely  deals  with  some  additional*  rites  in  the  same  confused 
mixture  of  sacrificial  formulae  and  dogmatic  explanations. 
It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  those  two  schools,  the 
older  and  the  younger,  are  commonly  called  the  Black  {kfiskifa) 
and  the  White  {sukla)  Yajus  reflectively. 

Although  the  ritualistic  discussions  of  the  BrShmanas  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  dry  and  uninteresting  nature  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  is  often  the  case  with  exegetic  theological 
treatises,  these  woriu  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  import- 
jance  boUi  as  regards  the  history  of  Indian  institutions  and  as 
"  the  oldest  body  of  Indo-European  prose,  of  a  generally  free, 
vigorous,  simple  form,  affording  valuable  glimpses  backwards 
at  the  primitive  condition  of  unfettered  Indo-European  talk" 
(Whitney).  Of  especial  interest  in  this  leapect  are  the  numerous 
myths  and  legends  scattered  through  these  works.  From  the 
archaic  st^e  in  which  these  msrthological  tales  are  usually 
composed,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
found  in  Brfthmanas  of  different  schools  and  Vedas,  though  often 
with  considerable  variations,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the 
groundwork  of  them  must  go  back  to  times  preceding  the  com- 
position or  final  redaction  of  the  existing  Brfthmanas.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  these  legendsr— as  those  of  Suiui^-Sepha,  and 
the  fetching  of  Soma  from  heaven — we  can  even  see  how  they 
have  grown  out  of  germs  contained  in  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
If  the  literary  st^e  in  which  the  exegetic  discussion  of  the  texts 
and  rites  is  carried  on  in  the  Brfthmanas  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very 
bald  and  uninviting  nature,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
treatises  are  of  a  strictly  professional  and  esoteric  character, 
and  in  no  way  lay  claim  to  being  considered  as  literary  com- 
petitions in  any  sense  of  the  word.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  general  emptiness  of  their  ritualistic  discussions  and  mystic 
speculations,  "  there  are  passages  in  the  Brfthmanas  full  of 
genuine  thought  and  feeling,  and  most  valuable  as  pictures  of 
Ufe,  and  as  records  of  eariy  struggles,  which  have  left  no  trace 
in  the  literature  of  other  nations  "  (M.  MtUler). 

The  dilef  Interest,  however,  attaching  to  the  Brfthmanas  is 
doubtless  their  detailed  description  of  the  sacrificial  system  as 
practised  in  the  later  Vedic  ages;  and  the  information  afforded 
by  them  in  this  respect  should  be  all  the  more  wclrame  to  us, 
as  the  history  of  religious  institutions  knows  of  no  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonial-  with  the  details  of  which  we  are  acquainted 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  An  even  more  complete  and 
minutely  detailed  view  of  the  sacrificial  system  is  no  doubt 
obtained  from  the  ceremonial  manuals,  the  Kalpa-sQtras;  but 
it  is  just  by  the  speculative  discussions  of  the  Brfthmanas — 
the  mystic  significance  and  symbolical  colouring  with  which 
they  invest  sinj^e  rites — that  we  gain  a  real  insight  into  the 
nature  and  gradual  development  of  this  truly  stupendous 
system  of  ritual  worship. 

The  sacrificial  ritual  recognizes  two  kinds  of  irauta  sacrifices, 
viz.  kaviryajtuu  (meat-offerings),  consisting  of  oblations  (iskli) 
of  mUk,  butter,  cereals  or  flesh,  and  somaydfos  or  oblations  of  the 
juice  of  the  soma  plant.  The  setting  up,  by  a  househdder,  of  a 
set  of  three  sacrificial  fires  of  his  own  constitutes  the  first  cere- 
mony of  the  former  dass,  the  Agny-ddkdna  (or  (?)  Agny^heya). 
The  first  of  the  three  fires  hud  down  is  the  gOrkapatyOf  or  house- 
holder's fire,  so  called  because,  though  not  taken  from  his 
ordinary  house-fire,  but  as  a  rule  specially  produced  by  friction, 
it  serves  for  cooking  the  sacrifidal  food,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
represents  the  domestic  fire.  From  it  the  other  two  fires,  the 
dnoMniyo,  or  offering  fire,  and  the  dakskivdgnh  or  southern  fire. 


used  for  certain  q>ecial  purposes,  are  taken.  The  pdncqMd  other 
ceremonies  of  this  dass  are  the  new  and  fuU  noon  offerings,  the 
oblations  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  three  mrsntit,  the 
offering  of  first-fruits,  the  animal  sacrifice,  and  the  Agmlu^a,  or 
daily  morning  and  evening  oblation  of  nilk,  which,  however,  is 
also  induded  amount  the  fn^i  or  domestic  rites,  as  having  to 
be  performed  daily  on  the  domestic  fire  by  the  bousdiolder  who 
keeps  no  regular  set  of  ssrrifirisi  fires. 

Of  a  far  more  complicated  nature  than  these  offerings  are  the 
Soma-sacrifices,  which,  besides  the  simpler  nTfinnnics  oC  this 
class,  such  as  the  Agniskioma  or  "  Praise  of  Agni,"  abo  incfaide 
great  state  functions,  such  as  the  RdjasHya  or  oonaecntkm  of  a 
king,  and  the  Aivamedka  or  horse-«acrifice,  v^iich,  in  addition  to 
the  sacrifidal  rites,  have  a  considerable  amount  of  catraiieoitt, 
often  highly  interesting,  ceremonial  connected  with  them,  whkh 
makes  them  seem  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  public 
festivals.    Whilst  the  oblations  of  Soma-juioe,  made  thrice  on 
each  offering-day,  amidst  chants  and  redtatjons,  constitute  the 
central  rites  of  those  servica,  their  ritual  also  requiica  numerous 
single  oblations  of  the  iskti  Und,  indudlng  at  leaiit  three  animal 
offerings,  and  in  some  cases  the  immolation  of  many  hecatombs 
of  victims.     Moreover,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  every  Soma- 
sacrifice  is  the  construction,  in  five  layers,  of  a  ^>edal  fire-altar  of 
large  dimensions,  consisting  of  thousands  of  bricks,  formed  and 
baked  on  the  q)ot,  to  each,  or  each  group,  of  whidi  a  ^lectal 
symbolic  mraning  is  attached.    The  building  of  thb  altar  is 
spread  over  a  whde  year,  during  which  period  the  saczificer  has 
to  cany  about  the  sacrificial  fire  in  an  earthen  pan  for  at  least 
some  time  each  day,  until  it  is  finaUy  deposited  on  the  completed 
altar  to  serve  as  the  offering-fire  for  the  Soma  oblations.    The 
altar  itself  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  because  Soma  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  down  txota  heaven  by  the  metre 
Gftyatrl  which  had  assumed  the  form  of  an  eagle.    Whilst  the 
Soma-sacrifice  has  been  thus  devdoped  by  the  Brfthmanas  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  its  essential  identity  with  the  Avestan 
Haoma-cult  shows  that  its  origin  goes  back  at  all  events  to  the 
Indo-Iranian  period. 

Among  the  symbolic  ooncdts  in  which  the  authon  of  the 
Brfthmanas  so  freely  indulge,  there  is  one  overshadowing  all 
others — if  indeed  they  do  not  all  more  or  less  enter  into  it — 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  these 
speculations,  and  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice,  involved 
by  the  Brfthmanical  ritualists.    This  is  what  may  owvcnicntly 
be  called  the  Prajftpati  theory,  by  which  the  "  Lord  of  Creaturea," 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  univerM,  is  identified  with  both  the 
sacrifice  (yajna)  and  the  sacrificer  (yajamdna).    The  origin  of  this 
theory  goes  back  to  the  later  Vedic  hymns.    In  the  so-caDed 
Puru^-sQkta  (^>^.  x.  90)  in  which  the  supreme  spirit  la  con- 
ceived of  as  (Ae  person  or  man  (^tiruska),  bom  in  the  beginning, 
and  consisting  of  "whatever  hath  been  and  whatever  shaO  be,** 
the  creation  of  the  visible  and  invisible  universe  is  represented  as 
originating  from  an  "  all-offered  "  (holocaust)  sacr&x  in  which 
the  Purusha  himself  forms  the  offering-material  (Aawj),  or,  as 
we  might  say,  the  victim.    In  this  primeval,  or  rather  tlmdess 
because  ever-proceeding,  sacrifice,  time  itsdf ,  in  the  shape  of  its 
unit  the  year,  is  made  to  take  its  part,  inasmuch  as  the  three 
seasons— spring,  summer  and  autumn— of  whidi  it  consists, 
constitute  the  ghee  (clarified  butter),  the  offeriiag-fod  and  the 
oblation  respectlvdy.    These  speculations  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  foundation  on  whidi  the  theory  ctf  the  sacrifice,  as 
propounded  in  the  Brfthmanas,  has  been  reared.    Prajipati — 
who  (probably  for  practical  considerations,  as  better  representing 
the  sacrificer,  the  earthly  ruler,  or  "  lord  of  the  creatures  '*> 
here  takes  the  place  of  the  Purusha,  the  world-man  or  all- 
embracing  personality— is  offered  up  anew  in  every  sacrifkr; 
and    inasmuch  as  the  very  dismemberment  of  the  lord  of 
creatures,  which  took  place  at  that  archtypal  sacrifice,  was  in 
itself  the  creation  of  the  imiverse,  so  every  sacrifice  is  also  a 
repetition  of  that  first  creative  act.    Thus  the  periodical  sacrifice 
is  nothing  else  than  a  microcosmic  representation  Of  the  evcr^ 
proiceeding  destruction  and  renewal  of  all  cosmic  life  and  matter. 
The  ritualistic  theologians,  however,  go  an  important  step 
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ftnt&er  by  Identifying  PnjApati  with  Hat  performer,  or  patron, 
oC  the  sacrifice,  tlie  sacrifioer;  every  aaoifice  thus  becoming 
iavestedr-in  addition  to  its  cosmic  si^iificangs — ^with  the  mystic 
power  of  regenerating  tlie  sacrificer  by  deansing  him  of  all  guilt 
ud  securing  for  him  a  seat  in  the  eternal  abodes. 

WUbt  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  ritualistic  embolism, 
tiiis  triad — Prajipati,  sacrifice  (oblation,  victim),  sacrificer— is 
aiended  in  various  ways.  An  important  collfteral  identification 
b  Utat  of  Prajlpad  (and  the  sacrificer)  with  Agni,  the  god  of  fire, 
embodied  not  only  in  the  offering-fire,  but  also  in  the  sacred 
Soma-altar,  the  technical  name  of  which  is  agni.  For  this  reason 
the  altar,  as  representative  of  the  universe,  is  built  in  five  layers, 
representing  earth,  air  and  heaven,  and  the  intermediate  regions; 
uid  in  the  centre  of  the  altar-site,  below  the  first  layer,  on  a 
dtcnlar  gold  plate  (the  sun),  a  small  golden  man  {purusha)  is  laid 
down  with  his  face  looking  upwards.  This  is  Pmjftpati,  and  the 
sacrificer,  who  when  regenerated  will  pass  upwards  throu^  the 
three  worids  to  the  realms  of  light,  naturally  perforated  bricks 
bdog  for  this  purpose  phu:ed  in  Uie  middle  of  the  three  principal 
altar-Uyers.  One  of  the  fourteen  sections  of  the  Satapatha- 
bcihmaoa,  the  tenth,  called  Agni-rakasya  or  "  the  mystery  of 
Agni  (the  god  and  altar),"  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  feature  of 
the  sacrificial  symbolism.  Similariy  the  sacrificer,  as  the  human 
repiesmtative  of  the  Lord  of  Creatures,  is  identified  with  Soma 
(as  the  supreme  oblation),  with  Time,  and  finally  with  Death:  by 
the  sacrificer  thus  becoming  Death  himself,  the  fell  god  ceases  to 
have  power  over  hun  and  he  is  assured  of  everlasting  life.  And 
now  we  get  the  Supreme  Lord  in  his  last  aspect;  nay,  his  one 
traeaad  real  saptdf  in  which  the  sacrificer,  on  shufiUng  off  this 
moital  coil,  will  himself  come  to  share — that  of  pure  intellect- 
oaiity,  pore  qnrituality — ^he  is  Mind:  such  is  the  ultimate  source 
d  bdng,  the  one  Self,  the  Purusha,  the  Brahman.  As  the  sum 
total  d  the  wisdom  propounded  in  the  mystery  of  Agni,  the 
searcher  after  truth  is  exhorted  to  meditate  on  that  Self,  made'up 
d  intelligence,  endowed  with  a  body  of  q>irit,  a  form  of  light, 
and  of  an  ethocal  nature;  holding  sway  over  all  the  regions  and 
pervading  this  All,  being  itself  q>eechless  and  devoid  of  mental 
states;  and  by  so  doing  he  diall  gain  the  assurance  that  "  even 
as  a  grain  of  rice,  or  the  smallest  granule  of  miUet,  so  is  the 
golden  Purusha  in  my  heart;  even  as  a  smokeless  light,  it  is 
greater  than  the  sky,  greater  than  the  ether,  greater  tlum  the 
earth,  greater  than  all  existing  things;— that  Self  of  the  Spirit 
is  my  Self;  on  paaing  away  from  hence,  I  shall  obtain  that 
Self.  And,  veiily,  whosoever  has  this  trust,  for  him  there  is  no 
Bucertainty."  (J.  E.) 

BRAHMAHISM*  a  term  commonly  used  to  denote  a  system  of 
K^gicNis  institutions  originated  and  eUborated  by  the  BrSkmans, 
the  aaoefdotal  and,  from  an  eariy  period,  the  dominant  caste  of 
the  Rindfl  community  (see  Bxahican):  In  like  manner,  as  the 
hflgoage  <rf  the  Aryan  Hindus  has  undergone  continual  processes 
of  modification  and  dialectic  division,  so  their  religious  belief 
has  passed  through  various  stages  of  development  broadly 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  certain  prominent  features. 
The  earliest  phases  of  religious  thought  in  India  of  which  a  dear 
idea  can  now  be  formed  are  exhibited  in  a  body  of  writings, 
looked  upon  by  later  generations  in  the  light  of  sacred  writ, 
tmder  the  collective  name  of  Veda  ("  knowledge  ")  or  SmU 
("  revelation  ").  The  Hinda  scriptures  consist  of  four  separate 
collections,  or  Sai/ikUds,  of  sacred  texts,  or  fnatUras,  in- 
doding  hymns,  incantations  and  sacrificial  forms  of  prayer, 
viz.  the  4^icA  (nom.  sing.  ^)  or  figveda,  the  Sdman  or 
Simsstda^  the  Ycjia  or  Yajurveda,  and  the  Athanran  or 
Alkanaveda.  Each  of  these  four  text-books  has  attached 
to  it  a  body  of  prose  writings,  called  Brdhmaifas  (see 
BUflXA^A),  intended  to  explain  the  ceremonial  application  of 
the  texts  Jmd  the  origin  and  import  of  the  sacrificial  rites  for 
vhich  these  were  si4>po8ed  to  have  been  composed.  Usually 
utached  to  these  works,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  SamhitAs, 
tre  two  kinds  of  Bfrpcndagat  the  Anmyakas  and  Upanlshads, 
the  fonner  of  whidi  deal  generally  with  the  more  recondite 
rites,  while  the  latter  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  speculatwns  on 
the  problms  of  the  univene  and  the  religious  aims  of  man^ 


subjects  often  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  writings,  but  here 
dealt  with  in  a  more  mature  and  s)'stematic  way.  Two  of  the 
Saifikiids,  the  Sdmam  and  the  YajuSf  owing  their  existence  to 
purely  ritual  purposes,  and  being,  besides,  the  one  almost 
entirely,  the  other  partly,  con^xned  of  verses  taken  from  the 
l^gteda,  are  only  of  secondary  importance  for  our  present  inquiry. 
The  hymns  of  the  Rigoeda  constitute  the  earliest  lyrical  effusions 
of  the  Aryan  settlers  in  India  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  They  are  certainly  not  all  equaUy  old;  on  the 
contrary  they  evidently  represent  the  literary  activity  of  many 
generations  of  bards,  though  thdr  relative  age  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined  with  anything  like  certainty.  The  tenth  (and  last) 
book  of  the  collection,  however,  at  any  rate  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  later  a]^>endage,  and  in  language  and  spirit  many  of 
its  hymns  approach  very  nearly  to  the  levd  of  the  contents  of 
the  Atkarvan.  Of  the  latter  collection  about  one-sixth  is  found 
also  in  the  Rigoeda,  and  espedaUy  in  the  tenth  book;  the 
larger  portion  peculiar  to  it,  though  induding  no  doubt  some 
older  pieces,  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  age  not  long  anterior 
to  the  composition  of  the  Brdhma^as, 

The  state  of  religious  thought  among  the  andent  bards,  as 
reflected  in  the  hymns  of  the  l^igoeda^  is  that  of  a  worship  of  the 
grand  and  striking  phenomena  of  nature  regarded  in  the  light 
of  personal  consdous  bangs,  endowed  with  a  power  beyond  the 
control  of  man,  though  not  insensible  to  his  praises  and  actions. 
It  is  a  nature  worship  purer  than  that  met  with  in  any  other 
pol3rtheistic  form  of  bdief  we  are  acquainted  with — a  mythology 
still  comparativdy  little  affected  by  those  systematizing  tend- 
endes  which,  in  a  less  simple  and  primitive  state  of  timught, 
lead  to  the  construction  of  a  well-ordered  pantheon  and  a  regular 
organization  of  divine  government.  To  the  mind  of  the  early 
Vedic  worshipper  the  various  departments  of  the  surrounding 
nature  are  not  as  yet  dearly  defined,  and  the  functions  whidi  he 
assigns  to  their  divine  representatives  continually  flow  into  one 
another.  Nor  has  he  yet  learned  to  care  to  determine  the 
reUttive  worth  and  position  of  the  objects  of  his  adoration; 
but  the  temporary  influence  of  the  phenomenon  to  which  he 
addresses  his  praises  bears  too  strongly  upon  his  mind  to  allow 
him  for  the  time  to  consider  the  claims  of  rival  powers  to  which 
at  other  times  he  is  wont  to  look  up  with  equal  feelings  of  awe 
and  reverence.  It  is  this  immediateness  of  impulse  under  which 
the  human  mind  in  its  infancy  strives  to  give  utterance  to  its 
emotions  that  imparts  to  many  of  its  outpourings  the  ring  of 
monotheistic  fervour. 

The  generic  name  given  to  these  impersonations,  viz.  deoa 
( "  the  shining  ones  " ),  points  to  the  conduslon,  suflidently 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  more  prominent  objects  of  Vedic 
adoration  as  well  as  by  common  natural  occurrences,  that  it 
was  the  striking  phenomena  of  light  which  first  and  most  power- 
fully swayed  the  kryzsi  mind.  In  the  primitive  worship  of  the 
manifold  phenomena  of  nature  it  is  not,  of  course,  so  much  thdr 
physical  aq>ect  that  impresses  the  htmian  heart  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  which  are  supposed  to  move  and  animate 
them.  The  attributes  and  relations  of  some  of  the  Vedic  deities, 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  they  represent, 
partake  in  a  high  degree  of  this  spiritual  dement;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  an  earlier  phase  of  Aryan  worship  the  religious 
conceptions  were  pervaded  by  it  to  a  still  greater  and  more 
general  extent,  and  that  the  Vedic  belief,  though  retaining 
many  of  the  primitive  features,  has  on  the  whole  assumed  a 
more  sensuous  and  anthropomorphic  character.  This  latter 
element  is  especiaUy  predominant  in  the  attributes  and  imagery 
applied  by  the  Vedic  poets  to  /fufra,  the  god  of  the  atmospheric 
region,  the  favourite  figure  in  thdr  pantheon. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  prominent  dq>artments  of 
nature  appear  to  the  Vedic  bard  as  co-existing  in  a  state  of 
independence  of  one  another,  thdr  relation  to  the  mortal  wor- 
shipper being  the  chid  subject  of  his  anxiety,  a  simple  method  of 
classification  was  already  resorted  to  at  an  early  time,  consisting 
in  a  triple  division  of  the  deities  into  gods  residing  in  the  sky  in 
the  air,  and  on  earth.  It  is  not,  however,  until  a  later  stage, — 
the  first  dear  indication  being  conveyed  In  a  passage  of  the 
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tenth  book  of  the  ^gverfo — that  this  attempt  at  a  polytheistic 
system  is  followed  up  by  the  promotion  of  one  particular  god 
to  the  digm'ty  of  chief  guardian  for  each  of  these  three  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  is  clearly  traceable  in  some  of 
the  hymns  towards  identifying  gods  whose  functions  present  a 
certain  degree  of  similarity  of  nature;  attempts  which  would 
seem  to  show  a  certain  advance  of  religious  reflection,  the  first 
steps  from  polytheism  towards  a  comprehension  of  the  unity 
of  the  divine  essence.  Another  feature  of  the  old  Vedic  worship 
tended  to  a  similar  result.  The  great  problems  of  the  origin  and 
existence  of  man  and  the  universe  had  early  begun  to  engage 
the  HindQ  mind;  and  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  gods  the 
poet  was  frequently  led  by  his  religious,  and  not  wholly  dis- 
interested, zeal  to  attribute  to  them  cosmical  functions  of  the 
very  highest  order.  At  a  later  stage  of  thought,  chiefly  exhibited 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^goeda  and  in  the  AthafvaMda^  inquiring 
sages  could  not  but  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  such  concessions 
of  a  supremacy  among  the  divine  rulers,  and  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  by  conceptions  of  an  independent  power,  endowed  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  supreme  deity,  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
including  the  gods  of  the  pantheon.  The  names  under  which 
this  monotheistic  idea  is  put  forth  are  mostly  of  an  attributive 
character,  and  indeed  some  of  them,  such  as  Prajdpati  ("  lord 
of  creatures  "),  Viidcikarman  ("  all-worker  "),  occur  in  the  earlier 
hynms  as  mere  epithets  of  particular  gods.  But  to  other  minds 
this  theory  of  a  personal  creator  left  many  difficulties  unsolved. 
They  saw,  as  the  poets  of  old  had  seen,  that  everything  around 
them,  that  man  himself,  was  directed  by  some  inward  agent; 
and  it  needed  but  one  step  to  perceive  the  essential  sameness  of 
these  spiritual  units,  and  to  recognize  their  being  but  so  many 
individual  manifestations  of  one  universal  principle  or  spiritual 
essence.  Thus  a  pantheistic  conception  was  arrived  at,  put 
forth  under  various  names,  such  as  Puruska  ("  soul  ")»  Kdma 
("  desire  "),  Brahman  (neutr.;  nom.  sing,  brdhma)  ("  devotion, 
prayer  ")4  Metaphysical  and  theosophic  speculations  were  thus 
fast  undermining  the  simple  b^ef  in  the  old  gods,  until,  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Brikmaftas  and  UpaniskadSf  we 
find  them  in  complete  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  theologians. 
Whilst  the  theories  cruidely  suggested  in  the  later  hymns  are  now 
further  matured  and  elaborated,  the  tendency  towards  catholicity 
of  formula  favours  the  combination  of  the  conflicting  monotheistic 
and  pantheistic  conceptions;  this  compromise,  which  makes 
Prajdpatit  the  personal  creator  of  the  world,  the  manifestation 
of  the  impersonal  Brahma^  the  universal  self-existent  soul,  leads 
to  the  composite  pantheistic  system  which  forms  the  character- 
istic dogma  of  the  Brfthmanical  period  (see  Brahman). 

In  the  Vedic  hymns  two  chases  of  society,  the  royal  (or 
military)  and  the  priestly  classes,  were  evidently  recognized  as 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  K»i,  or  bulk  of  the  Aryan 
community.  These  social  grades  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
even  before  the  separation  of  the  two  Asiatic  branches  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  race,  the  Aryans  of  Iran  and  India.  It  is  true 
that,  although  the  Athrava,  Rathalstdo,  and  Vditrya  of  the 
Zend  Avesta  correspond  in  position  and  occupation  to  the 
Brdhmant  Rsjan  and  Vii  of  the  Veda,  there  is  no  similarity  of 
names  between  them;  but  this  fact  only  shows  that  the  common 
vocabulary  had  not  yet  definitely  fixed  on  any  specific  names 
for  these  classes.  Even  in  the  Veda  their  nomenclature  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  a  single  designation  for  each  of  them.  More- 
over, Atkarvan  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  hymns  as  the 
personification  of  the  priestly  profession,  as  the  proto-priest  who 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  fire  from  heaven  and  to  have 
instituted  the  rite  of  sacrifice;  and  although  rathuhtka  ("  stand- 
ing on  a  car")  is  not  actually  found  in  connexion  with  the 
Rsjan  or  Kshatnya,  its  synonym  ratkin  is  in  later  literature  a 
not  unusual  epithet  of  men  of  the  military  caste.  At  the  time 
of  the  hymns,  and  even  during  the  common  Indo-Persian 
period,  the  sacrificial  ceremonial  had  already  become  sufficiently 
complicated  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of 
distinct  priestly  offices  with  special  duties  attached  to  them. 
While  this  shows  clearly  that  the  position  and  occupation  of  the 
priest  were  those  of  a  profession,  the  fact  that  the  terms  brdkmava 


and  brakmap9Ura,  both  denoting  "  the  son  of  a  bnlmaft,"  ave 
used  in  certain  hsrmns  as  synonjrms  of  brd^m^n,  seems  to  jvstHy 
the  assumption  that  the  profession  had  already,  to  a  certain 
degree,  become  hereditary  at  the  time  when  these  hymns  woe 
composed.  There  is,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  sotitaiy 
passage  in  a  hymn  of  the  last  book,  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the 
^gveia  of  that  rigid  division  into  four  castes  separated  from 
one  another  by  insurmountable  barriers,  which  in  later  times 
constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  HindQ  society.  The  ide» 
of  caste  is  expressed  by  the  Sanskrit  term  varna,  oiriginally 
denoting  '*  colour,"  thereby  implying  differences  of  complexton 
between  the  several  classes.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Veda  in  the 
latter  sense,  but  it  is  used  there  to  mark  the  distinction,  not 
between  the  three  classes  of  the  Aryan  community,  but  between 
them  on  the  one  hand  and  a  dark-coloured  hostile  people  on  the 
other.  The  latter,  called  D&sas  or  Dasyus,  consisted,  no  donbc, 
of  the  indigenous  tribes,  with  whom  the  Aryans  had  to  carry 
on  a  continual  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  land.  The 
partial  subjection  of  these  comparatively  uncivilized  tribes  as 
the  rule  of  the  superior  race  was  gradually  qneading  eastward, 
and  their  submission  to  a  state  of  serfdom  under  the  name  of 
Sadras,  added  to  the  Aryan  community  an  dement,  totally 
separated  from  it  by  colour,  by  habits,  by  language,  and  by 
occupation.  Moreover,  the  religious  belief  of  these  tribes 
being  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  conquering  peofAt,  the 
pious  Aryas,  and  especially  the  class  habitually  engaged  in  acts 
of  worship,  could  hardly  fail  to  apprehend  considerable  danger 
to  the  purity  of  their  own  faith  from  too  dose  and  intimate  a 
contact  between  the  two  races.  What  more  natural,  therefore, 
than  that  measures  should  have  been  eariy  devised  to  linsit  the 
intercourse  between  them  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possibk? 
In  course  of  time  the  difference  of  vocation,  and  the  greater  or 
less  exposvat  to  the  scorching  influence  of  the  tropical  sky. 
added,  no  doubt,  to  axertain  admixture  of  Sodn  blood,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  common  people,  seem  to  have  prodooed  also 
in  the  Aryan  population  different  shades  of  complczioa,  which 
greatly  favoured  a  tendency  to  rigid  dass-restrictiona  pxiginally 
awakened  and  continually  fed  by  the  lot  of  the  servfle  race. 
Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal  order  having  been 
gradually  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
minutiae  of  sacrificial  ceremonial  and  the  increase  of  sacred  lore, 
they  began  to  lay  daim  to  supreme  authority  in  lesnlatiag 
and  controlling  the  rdigious  and  sodal  life  of  the  people.  The 
author  of  the  so-called  PunuiuhsiUUa,  or  hymn  of  Pumsfaa, 
above  referred  to,  represents  the  four  castes — the  Brdkmama^ 
Kskatriyat  VaiSya  and  Sudra — as  having  sevcsally  apraag 
respectivdy  from  the  mouth,  the  arms,  the  thighs  and  the  feet 
of  Purusha,  a  primary  bdng,  here  assumed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  universe.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  at  the 
time  when  this  hymn  was  composed  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  upper  castes  could  already  have  been  settled  in  so  decided 
a  way  as  this  theory  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  There  is,  oa 
the  contrary,  reason  to  bdieve  that  some-  time  had  yet  to  dapse. 
marked  by  fierce  and  bloody  struggles  for  supremacy,  of  vhi<± 
only  imperfect  ideas  can  be  formed  from  the  legendary  and 
frequently  biased  accounts  of  later  generations,  bcfote  the 
Kshatriyas  finally  submitted  to  the  full  measure  of  .priestly 
authority. 

The  definitive  establishment  of  the  BrShmanical  hierardiy 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Brfthmanical  period  pgopeily  so 
called.  Though  the  origin  and  gradual  rise  of  some  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  this  en  can,  as  has  been  shovu.  be 
traced  in  the  earlier  writings,  the  chain  of  their  devdopment 
presents  a  break  at  this  juncture  which  no  satisfactory  materials 
as  yet  enable  us  to  fill  up.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Uterature 
of  this  time  has  apparently  been  lost;  and  several  important 
works,  the  original  composition  of  which  has  probably  to  be 
assigned  to  the  early  days  of  Brfthmanism,  such  as  the  institutes 
of  Manu  and  the  two  great  epics,  the  MakdbhOraia  and  RAm^yc^a^ 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  show 
manifest  traces  of  a  more  modem  redaction.  Yet  it  is  suffioently 
dear  from  internal  evidence  that  Manu's  Code  of  Laws,  though 
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Bcrety  a  mctncal  recast  of  older  materiab,  reproduces  on  the 
vbok  piettj  faithfully  the  state  of  Hindtl  society  depicted  in 
^  sovices  from  whidi  it  was  compiled.  The  final  overthrow 
ci  the  Kshatriya  power  was  followed  by  a  period  of  jealous 
kgehtion  on  the  part  of  the  Brfthmans.  For  a  time  their  chief 
lim  wouJtd  doubtless  be  to  improve  their  newly  gained  vantage- 
groond  by  surrounding  everything  relating  to  their  order  with 
a  hab  of  sanctity  calculated  to  impress  the  lay  community 
viifafediugsofawe.  In  the  Brfthmapas  and  even  in  the  Purusha 
Hycrm,  and  the  Atharvan,  divine  origin  had  already  been 
ascribed  to  the  Vedlc  SaiphifJIs,  especially  to  the  thxee  older 
coUectJons.  The  same  privilege  was  now  successfully  claimed 
for  the  later  Vedic  literature,  so  imbued  with  Brfthmfuuc  aspira- 
tioos  and  pretensions;  and  the  authority  implied  in  the  designs- 
tMHi  of  SmH  or  revelation  removed  henceforth  the  whole  body  of 
sacred  writings  from  the  q>here  of  doubt  and  critidsm.  This 
concession  necessarily  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
sodal  order  as  a  divine  institution.  Its  stability  was,  however, 
roulered  still  more  secure  by  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of 
amvcntioaal  precepts,  partly  forming  the  basis  of  liianu*s  Code, 
vfaich  deariy  defined  the  relative  position  and  the  duties  of  the 
sevenl  castes,  and  determined  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
any  transgressions  of  the  limits  assigned  to  each  of  them.  These 
lavs  are  conceived  with  no  sentimental  scruples  on  the  part  of 
Ukdr  authors.  On  the  contrary,  the  offences-  oonmutted  by 
Brlhrnans  against  other  castes  are  treated  with  remarkable 
dcoxncy,  niulst  the  punishments  inflicted  for  trespasses  on  the 
nghts  of  higher  classes  are  the  more  severe  and  inhuman  the 
bver  the  offender  stands  in  the  social  scale. 

The  three  first  castes,  however  unequal  to  each  other  in 
privilege  and  social  standing,  are  yet  united  by  a  common  bond 
(rf  sacramental  rites  (saffukdras),  traditionally  connected  from 
szMrieat  times  with  certain  inddents  and  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
Aryan  HtndO,  as  conception,  birth,  name-giving,  the  first  taking 
oat  of  the  child  to  see  the  sun,  the  first  feeding  with  boiled  rice, 
tlie  rites  of  tonsure  and  hair-cutting,  the  youth's  investiture 
with  the  sacrificial  thread,  and  his  return  home  on  completing 
his  studies,  marriage,  funeral,  &c.  The  modes  of  observing 
these  family  rites  are  laid  down  in  a  dass  of  writings  called 
Gnkj9-86lraSf  or  domesUc  rules.  The  most  important  of  these 
observances  is  the  u^nayana^  or  rite  of  conducting  the  boy  to  a 
spiritual  teacher.  Connected  with  this  act  is  the  investiture 
with  the  sacred  cord,  ordinarily  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
under  the  rii^t  arm,  and  varying  in  material  according  to  the 
dass  <rf  the  wearer.  This  ceremony  being  the  preliminary  act 
to  the  youth's  initiation  into  the  study  of  the  Veda,  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  consecrated  fire  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  of 
pori&catian,  induding  the  sittUH,  a  solemn  invocation  to  SavUti, 
the  sun  (probL  Satumus), — as  a  rule  the  verse  ^go.  iii.  63.  10, 
also  called  gdyalfi  from  the  metre  in  which  it  is  composed — which 
has  to  be  repeated  every  morning  and  evening  before  the  rise 
and  after  the  setting  of  that  luminary,  is  supposed  to  constitute 
the  second  or  spiritual  birth  of  the  Arya.  It  is  from  their 
participation  in  this  rite  that  the  three  upper  classes  are  called 
the  twice-born.  The  ceremony  is  enjoined  to  take  place  some 
time  between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  year  of  age  in  the  case 
(rf  a  Brihman,  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-second  year  of  a 
Kshatriya,  and  between  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fourth  year  of  a 
Vaeya.  He  who  has  not  been  invested  with  the  mark  of  his 
dass  within  this  time  is  for  ever  ezduded  from  uttering  the 
ncxed  sisUH  and  becomes  an  outcast,  unless  he  is  absolved 
from  his  sin  by  a  ooundl  of  Brfthmans,  and  after  due  performance 
flf  a  purificatory  rite  resumes  the  badge  of  his  caste.  With  one 
sot  duly  initiated  no  righteous  man  is  allowed  to  associate  or 
to  eater  into  connexions  of  affinity.  The  duty  of  the  §Qdra 
ii  to  serve  the  twice-born  daases,  and  above  all  the  Brfthmans. 
He  is  exdoded  from  all  sacred  knowledge,  and  if  he  performs 
surifidal  ceremonies  he  must  do  so  without  using  holy  mantras. 
No  Brfthnan  must  redte  a  Vedic  text  where  a  man  of  the  servile 
Qste  m^Eht  overiiear  him,  nor  must  he  even  teach  him  the  laws 
«<  expiating  sin.  The  occupations  of  the  Vaii3ra  are  those  con- 
•ectcd  iiith  trade,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  breeding 


of  cattle;  while  those  of  a  Kshatriya  consist  in  ruling  and 
defending  the  people,  administering  justice,  and  the  duties  of 
the  military  profession  generally.  Both  share  with  the  Br&hman 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Veda,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  taught 
and  explained  to  them  by  their  spiritual  preceptor.  To  the 
Br&hman  bdongs  the  ri^t  of  teaching  and  expounding  the 
sacred  texts,  and  also  that  of  interpreting  and  determining  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  caste.  Only  in  ex<xptional  eases,  when  no 
teacher  of  the  sacerdotal  dass  is  within  reach,  the  twice-born 
youth,  rather  than  forego  spiritual  instruction  altogether,  may 
reside  in  the  house  of  a  non-Brfthmanical  preceptor;  but 
it  is  specially  enjoined  that  a  pupil,  who  seeks  the  path  to 
heaven,  should  not  faO,  as  soon  as  dreumstances  permit, 
to  resort  to  a  Brflhman  well  versed  in  the  Vedas  and  thdr 
appendages. 

Notwithstanding  the  barriers  placed  between  the  four  castes, 
the  practice  of  intermarrying  appears  to  have  been  too  prevalent 
in  early  times  to  have  admitted  of  measures  of  so  stringent  a 
nature  as  idioUy  to  repress  it.  To  many  a  woman  of  a  higher 
caste,  and  espMtaUy  of  a  caste  not  immediately  above  one's 
own,  is,  however,  deddedly  prohibited,  the  offspring  resulting 
from  such  a  union  bdng  exduded  from  the  performance  of  the 
irUddha  or  obsequies  to  the  ancestors,  and  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  inheriting  any  portion  of  the  parents'  property. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  a  man  is  at  liberty,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Manu,  to  marry  a  girl  of  any  or  each  of  the  castes  bdow  his  own, 
provided  he  has  besides  a  wife  bdonging  to  his  own  class,  for 
only  such  a  one  should  perform  the  duties  of  personal  attendance 
and  religious  observance  devolving  upon  a  married  woman. 
As  regards  the  children  bom  from  unequal  marriages  of  this 
description,  they  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  twice-bom, 
if  thdr  mother  bdong  to  a  twice-bom  caste,  otherwise  they, 
like  the  offspring  of  the  former  dass  of  intermarriages,  share  the 
lot  of  the  Sodra,  and  are  exduded  from  the  investiture  and  thp 
sdritri.  For  this  last  reason  the  marriage  of  a  twice-bom  man 
with  a  Sadra  woman  is  altogether  discountenanced  by  some  of 
the  later  law  books.  At  the  time  of  the  code  of  Manu  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  classes  had  already  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  intermediate  or  mixed  castes,  which  were  carefully 
defined,  and  eadi  of  which  had  a  specific  occupation  assigned  to  it 
as  its  hereditary  profession. 

The  self-exaltation  of  the  first  dass  was  not,  it  would  seem, 
altogether  due  to  priestly  arrogance  and  ambition;  but,  like  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  post- Vedic  belief,  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  it  was,  if  not  the  necessary,  yet  at  least  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine.  To  the  Brfthmanica] 
speculator  who  saw  in  the  numberless  individual  existences  oi 
animate  nature  but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  one  eternal 
spirit,  to  union  with  which  they  were  all  bound  to  tend  as  thdr 
final  goal  of  supreme  bliss,  the  greater  or  less  imperfection  of  the 
material  forms  in  which  they  were  embodied  naturally  presejited 
a  continuous  scale  of  spiritual  units  from  the  lowest  degradation 
up  to  the  absolute  purity  and  perfection  of  the  supreme  spirit. 
To  prevent  one's  sinking  yet  lower,  and  by  degrees  to  raise  one's 
self  in  this  universal  gradation,  or,  if  possible,  to  attain  the 
ultimate  goal  immediately  from  any  state  of  corporeal  existence' 
there  was  but  one  way — subjection  of  the  senses,  purity  of  life 
and  knowledge  of  the  deity.  "  He  "  (thus  ends  the  code  of  Manu) 
"  who  in  his  own  soul  peredves  the  supreme  soul  in  all  beings 
and  acquires  equanimity  toward  them  all,  attains  the  highest 
state  of  bliss."  Was  it  not  natural  then  that  the  men  who, 
if  true  to  their  sacred  duties,  were  habitually  engaged  in  what 
was  most  condudve  to  these  spiritual  attainments,  that  the 
Brfthmanical  dass  early  leamt  to  look  upon  themselves,  even  as 
a  matter  of  faith,  as  being  foremost  among  the  human  spedes 
in  this  universal  race  for  final  beatitude?  The  life  marked  out 
for  them  by  that  stem  theory  of  class  duties  which  they  them- 
selves had  worked  out,  and  which^  no  doubt,  must  have  been 
practised  in  early  times  at  least  in  some  degree,  was  by  no  means 
one  of  ease  and  amenity.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  singularly 
calculated  to  promote  that  complete  mortification  of  the  instincts 
of  animal  nature  which  they  considered  as  indispensable  to  the 
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final  deliverance  froin  sat/uSra,  the  revolation  of  bodily  and 
personal  existence. 

The  pious  Brfthman,  longing  to  attain  the  summum  bonum  on 
the  dissolution  of  his  frail  body,  was  enjoined  to  pass  through  a 
succession  of  four^  orders  or  stages  of  life,  viz.  those  of  brakma- 
chdrin,  or  religious  student;  g^ikastha  (or  gfikamedkiH),  or 
householder;  vancvSsin  (or  vdncprastha),  or  anchorite;  and 
sannydsin  (or  hhiksku),  or  religious  mendjcanL  Theoretically 
this  course  of  life  was  open  and  even  recommended  to  every 
twice-born  man,  his  distinctive  class-occupations  being  in  that 
case  restricted  to  the  second  station,  or  that  of  married  life. 
Practically,  however,  those  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya  and 
Vai<ya  castes  were,  no  doubt,  contented,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  go  through  a  term  of  studentship  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  instruction  before  entering  into  the  married 
state,  and  plying  their  professional  duties.  In  the  case  of  the 
sacerdotal  class,  the  practice  probably  was  all  but  universal  in 
early  times;  but  gradually  a  more  and  more  limited  proportion 
even  of  this  caste  seem  to  have  carried  their  religious  zeal  to  the 
length  of  self-mortification  involved  in  the  two  final  stages. 
On  the  youth  having  been  invested  with  the  badge  of  his  caste, 
he  was  to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  some  religious 
teacher,  well  read  in  the  Veda,  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures  and  the  scientific  or  theoretic  treatises  attached 
to  them,  in  the  social  duties  of  his  caste,  and  in  the  complicated 
system  of  purificatory  and  sacrificial  rites.  According  to  the 
number  of  Vedas  he  intended  to  study,  the  duration  of  this 
period  of  instruction  was  to  be,  probably  in  the  case  of  Brfth- 
manical  students  chiefly,  of  from  twelv^  to  forty-eight  years; 
during  which  time  the  virtues  of  modesty,  duty,  temperance 
and  self-control  were  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  the  youth's 
mind  by  his  unremitting  observance  of  the  most  minute  rules  of 
conduct.  During  all  thii  time  the  student  had  to  subsist  entirely 
on  food  obtained  by  bagging  from  house  to  house;  and  his 
behaviour  towards  the  preceptor  and  his  family  was  to  be  that 
prompted  by  respectful  attachment  and  implicit  .obedience.  In 
the  case  of  girls  no  investiture  takes  pla(»,  but  for  them  the 
nuptial  ceremony  is  considered  as  an  equivalent  to  that  rite. 
On  quitting  the  teacher's  abode,  the  young  man  returns  to  his 
family  and  takes  a  wife.  To  die  without  iMving  Intimate  off- 
spring, and  especially  a  son,  capable  of  performing  tlw  periodical 
rite  of  obsequies  (irdddhd),  consisting,  of  offerings  of  water  and 
balls  of  rice,  to  himself  and  his  two  immediate  anceston,  is 
considered  a  great  misfortune  by  the  orthodox  HtndQ.  There 
are  three  sacred  "  debts  "  which  a  man  has  to  discharge  in  life, 
viz.  that  which  is  due  to  the  gods,  and  of  which  he  acquits 
himself  by  daily  worship  and  sacrificial  rites;  that  due  to  the 
fisAif,  or  ancient  sages  and  inspired  seers  of  the  Vedic  texts, 
discharged  by  the  daily  study  of  the  scripture;  and  the  "  final 
debt "  which  he  owes  to  his  maneSf  and  of  which  he  relieves 
himself  by  leaving  a  son.  To  these  three  some  authorities  add 
a  fourth,  viz.  the  debt  owing  to  humankind,  which  demands 
his  continually  practising  kindness  and  hospitality.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  man's  entering  into  the  married  state.  When  the 
bridegroom  leads  the  bride  from  her  father's  house  to  his  own 
home,  and  becomes  a  ; riAo-^t ,  or  householder,  the  fire  which 
has  been  used  for  the  marriage  ceremony  accompanies  the 
couple  to  serve  them  as  their  gSrkapaiya,  or  domestic  fire.  It 
has  to  be  kept  up  perpetually,  day  and  night,  either  by  them- 
selves or  their  children,  or,  if  Uie  man  be  a  teacher,  by  his  pupils. 
If  it  should  at  any  time  become  extinguished  by  neglect  or 
otherwise,  the  guilt  incurred  thereby  must  be  atoned  for  by  an 
act  of  expiation.  The  domestic  fire  serves  the  family  for  prepar- 
ing their  food,  for  making  the  five  necessary  daily  and  other 
occasional  offerings,  and  for  performing  the  sacramental  rites 
above  alluded  to.  No  food  should  ever  be  eaten  th£t  has  not 
been  duly  consecrated  by  a  portion  of  it  being  offered  to  the  gods, 
the  beings  and  the  manes.  These  three  daily  offerings  are  also 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Mifvodeva,  or  sacrifice  "  to  all 
the  deities."  The  remaining  two  are  the  offering  to  BrahmiL, 
%£,  the  daily  lecture  of  the  scriptures,  accompanied  by  certain 
litcs,  and  that  to  men,  consisting  in  the  entertainment  of  guests. 


The  domestic  observances — many  of  them  probably 
Aryan  family  customs,  surrounded  by  the  HindQs  with  i 
amount  of  adventitious  ceremonial— Yi*ere  generally  performed 
by  the  householder  himself,  with  the  asstsunce  of  his  wife. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  sacrificial  ceremonies  of  a 
more  pretentious  and  expensive  kind,  called  Srauta  rites,  or  rites 
baaed  on  iritu,  or  revelation,  the  performaiKre  of  which,  though 
not  indispensable,  were  yet  considered  obligatory  under  certain 
circumstances  (see  BrAhiiaijia).  They  formed  a  very  powcxfol 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  were  one  ci  the  chief 
sources  of  their  subsistence.  However  great  the  religious  nwrit 
accruing  from  these  sacrificial  rites,  they  were  obviously  a  kind 
of  luxury  which  only  rich  people  could  afford  to  indulge  in. 
Tbgy  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  tax,  voluntary  perhaps,  yet  Booe 
the  less  compulsory,  levied  by  the  priesthood  on  the  wealthy 
laity. 

When  the  householder  is  advanced  in  years,  "  when  he  per- 
ceives his  skin  become  wrinkled  and  his  hair  grey,  when  be  sees 
the  son  of  his  son,"  the  time  is  said  to  have  come  for  him  to 
enter  the  third  stage  of  life.  He  should  now  dismgagr  hinsdf 
from  all  family  ties — except  that  his  wife  may  accompany  him, 
if  she  chooses^— and  repair  to  a  lonely  wood,  taking  with  him  his 
sacred  fires  and  the  implements  required  for  the  daily  and 
periodical  offerings.  Clad  in  a  deer's  skin,  in  a  single  piece  of 
doth,  or  in  a  bariL  garment,  with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  the 
hermit  is  to  subsist  exclusively  on  food  growing  wild  in  the  forest, 
such  as  roots,  green  herbs,  and  wild  rice  and  grain.  He  must 
not  accept  gifts  from  any  one,  except  of  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary,  to  maintain  him;  but  with  his  own  little  board  Yx 
should,  on  the  contrary,  honour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  those 
who  visit  his  hermitage.  His  time  must  be  spent  in  reading  the 
metaphysical  treatises  of  the  Veda,  in  making  oUations,  and  in 
undergoing  various  kinds  of  privation  and  austerities,  with  a  view 
to  mortifying  his  passions  and  producing  In  his  mind  an  entire 
indifference  to  worldly  objects.  Having  by  these  means  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  all  sensual  affections  and  destres,  and  in 
acquiring  perfect  equanimity  towards  everything  around  him, 
the  hermit  has  fitted  himself  for  the  final  and  moat  exalted  order, 
that  of  devotee  or  religious  mendicant.  As  such  he  has  no  further 
need  of  either  mortifications  or  religious  observances;  but  "  with 
the  sacrificial  fires  reposited  in  hb  mind,"  he  may  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  meditating  on  the  divinity.  Taking  up 
his  abode  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  total  solitude,  "  with  no  com- 
panion but  his  own  soul,"  dad  in  a  ooaise  garment,  he  should 
carefully  avoid  injuring  any  creature  or  giving  offence  to  any 
human  being  that  may  happen  to  come  near  him.  Once  a  day, 
in  the  evening,  "  when  the  charcoal  fire  is  extinguished  and  the 
smoke  no  longer  issues  from  the  fire-places,  when  the  pestle  is 
at  rest,  when  the  people  have  taken  their  meals  and  the  dishes 
are  removed,"  he  should  go  near  the  habitations  of  men,  in 
order  to  beg  what  little  food  may  suffice  to  sustain  his  feeble 
frame.  Ever  pure  of  mind  he  should  thus  bide  his  time,  *'  as  a 
servant  expects  his  wages,"  wishing  ndther  for  death  nor  for 
life,  until  at  last  his  soul  is  freed  from  its  fetters  and  absorbed 
in  the  eternal  spirit,  the  impersonal  self-existent  Brahml. 

The  tendency  towards  a  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  had  resulted  in  some  minds,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  in  a  kind  of  monotheistic  notion  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  In  the  literature  of  the  Brihmana  period  we  meet 
with  this  conception  as  a  common  dement  of  speculation; 
and  so  far  from  its  bdng  considered  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  universal  spirit,  Prajd^aiit  the  personal  creator 
of  the  worid,  is  generally  allowed  a  prominent  place  in  the 
pantheistic  theories.  Vet  the  state  of  theological  spec\ilatioa. 
reflected  in  these  writings,  is  one  of  transition.  The  general 
drift  of  thought  is  essentially  panthdstic,  but  it  is  far  from 
bdng  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and  the  andeat  form  of  bdid 
still  enters  largely  into  it.  The  attributes  of  Pmjipati,  in  the 
same  way,  have  in  them  dements  of  a  purdy  polytheistic  nature, 
and  some  of  the  attempts  at  recondhng  this  new*{ang^ed  ddty 
with  the  traditional  bdid  are  somewhat  awkward.  An  andeat 
classification  of  the  gods  represented  them  as  being  thirty-three 
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b  amnber,  devcn  ill  each  of  the  three  worlds  or  regions  of  nature. . 
TTiqertgions  being  associated  each  with  the  name  of  one  yrindpal 
ddty.  thk  divttion  save  rise  at  a  later  time  to  the  notion  of  a  Icbul 
of  triple  divine  govermnent,  consisting  of  Agiti  (fire),  Indra  (sky) 
or  Yj^  (wind),  and  Sitrya  (sun),  as  pxcsi<Ung  respectively  over 
the  gods'on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  sky.  Of  this 
Vedk  triad  mention  is  frequently  made  in  the  BriLhmapa  writii^. 
Od  the  other  hand  the  term  ^ojdpaH  Oord  of  creatures),  which  in 
the  ^ipeia  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun.  Is  also  once  in  the 
Atkenaeda  applied  jointly  to  Indra  and  AgnL  In  the  Brih- 
na^as  Pia jf pati  is  several  times  mentioned  as  the  thffty-f ourth 
god;  whilst  in  one  passage  he  is  called  the  fourth  god,  and  nuule 
to  iiilc  over  the  three  worlds.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
vntingy  of  this  period  represent  him  as  tlue  maker  of  the  world 
ud  the  father  or  creator  of  the  gods.  It  is  dear  from  this  dis- 
ooidsnoe  of  opinion  on  so  important  a  pomt  of  doctrine,  that  at 
this  time  00  authoritative  system  of  belief  had  been  agreed  upon 
\pf  the  theologians.  Yet  there  are  unmistakaMe  signs  of  a  strong 
teodency  towards  constructing  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
yielding  to  it  the  Brihmans  may  have  been  paitly  prompted  by 
politicsl  considerations.  The  definite  settlement  of  the  caste 
sy^em  and  the  Brfthmanical  supremacy  must  probably  be  as- 
signed to  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  Brilhmapa  period. 
Diviaoa  in  their  own  ranks  was  hardly  favourable  to  the  aspira- 
tiou  of  the  priests  at  such  a  time;  and  the  want  of  a  distinct 
formula  of  belief  adapted  fo  the  general  drift  of  theological 
speculation,  to  which  they  could  all  rally,  was  probably  felt  the 
Bore  actttdy,  the  more  deterttained  a  resistance  the  military 
daas  was  likely  to  oppose  to  their  claims.  Side  by  side  with  the 
coDoqMion  of  the  Brahmft,  the  universal  spiritual  principle,  with 
wUdi  speculative  thought  had  already  become  deeply  imbued, 
the  ootion  of  a  supreme  personal  being,  the  author  of  the  material 
creation,  had  come  to  be  considered  by  many  as  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine.  But,  owing  perhaps  to 
his  polytheistic  associations  and  the  attributive  nature  of  his 
aame,  the  person  of  Praj&pati  seems  to  have  been  thought  but 
insufficiently  adapted  to  represent  this  abstract  idea.  The  ex- 
pedient resorted  to  for  solving  the  difficulty  was  as  ingenious  as 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  Brihmanical  a^irationsw  In  the 
same  way  as  the  abstract  d^omination  of  sacerdotalism,  the 
aeuter  br^kaA^  had  come  to  express  the  divine  essence,  so  the  old 
designation  <rf  the  individual  priest,  the  masculine  term  brakmd, 
VIS  ruscd  to  denote  the  supreme  personal  deity  which  was  to  take 
the  plan  and  attributes  of  the  Praj&pati  of  the  Brfthmaoas  and 
Upaaishads  (see  Bkakkam). 

However  the  new  dogma  may  have  answered  the  purposes  of 
speculative  minds,  it  was  not  one  in  which  the  people  generally 
were  likely  to  have  been  much  concerned;  an  abstract,  colourless 
deity  like  Brahml  could  awake  no  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of 
those  accustomed  to  worship  gods  of  flesh  and  blood.  Indeed, 
ever  since  the  primitive  symbolical  worship  of  nature  had  under- 
gone a  process  of  disint^ration  under  the  influence  of  meta- 
physeal speculation,  the  real  belief  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  probably  become  more  and  more  distinct  from 
that  of  the  priesthood.  In  different  localities  the  principal 
share  of  their  affection  may  have  been  bestowed  on  one  or  another 
of  the  old  gods  who  was  thereby  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief 
deity;  m  new  forms  and  objects  of  belief  may  have  sprung  up 
with  the  Intellectual  growth  of  the  people.  In  some  cases  even 
the  wocshq)  id  the  indigenous  population  could  hardly  have 
remained  without  exercising  some  influence  in  modifying  the 
hehef  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  this  way  a  number  of  local  deities 
wofdd  grow  up,  more  or  less  distinct  in  name  and  characteristics 
from  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  pantheon.  There  is,  indeed,  suflicient 
evidence  to  show  that,  at  a  time  when,  after  centuries  of  theo- 
logical qwculations,  some  little  insight  into  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  peo|4e  is  afforded  by  the  literature  handed  down  to  us, 
sock  a  (Svcnity  of  worship  did  exist.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  policy  which  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  priesthood, 
aariotn  to  retain  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  peofde,  was 
to  recognize  and  incorporate  into  their  system  some  of  the  most 
objects  of  popular  devotion,  and  thereby  to  esublish 


a  kind  of  catholic  crced  for  the  whole  oommnnity  subject  to 
tihe  Brfthmanical  law.  At  the  time  of  the  original  composition 
of  the  great  epics  two  such  deities,  Siva  or  Makidtta  ("  the  great 
god  ")  and  Vtsk^u,  seem  to  have  been  already  admitted  into 
the  Brihmanical  system,  where  they  have,  ever  since  retained 
their  place;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  rq»resented 
in  those  works,  it  would,  indeed,  appear  that  both,  and  especially 
the  former,  enjoyed  an  extensive  worship.  As  several  synonyms 
axe  attributed  to  each  of  them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
of  these  we  have  to  recognise  special  names  under  which  the 
people  in  different  localities  worshipped  these  gods,  or  deities 
of  a  similar  nature  which,  by  the  agency  of  popidar  poetry, 
or  in  some  other  way,  came  to  be  combined  with  them.  The 
places  assignrd  to  Uiem  in  the  pantheistic  system  were  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  Brahmi;  the  three  deities,  Brakmd, 
Vishnu  and  i^tso,  were  to  represent  a  triple  impersonation 
of  the  divinity,  as  manifesting  itself  respectively  in  the  creation, 
preservation  and  destruction  of  the  universe.  Siva  does  not  occur 
in  the  Vedic  hynms  as  the  name  of  a  god,  but  only  as  an  adjective 
in  the  sense  of  "  kind,  auspicious."  One  of  his  synonyms, 
however,  is  the  name  of  a  Vedic  deity,  the  attributes  and  nature 
of  which  show  a  good  deal  of  similarity  io  the  post- Vedic  god. 
This  is  Rudra,  the  god  of  the  roaring  storm,  usually  portrayed, 
in  accordance  with  the  element  he  represents,  as  a  fierce,  des^uc- 
tive  deity,  "  terrible  as  a  wUd  beast,"  whose  fearful  arrows 
cause  death  and  disease  to  men  and  cattle.  He  is  also  called 
kapardin  {**  wearing  his  hair  spirally  braided  like  a  shell"), 
a  word  which  in  later  times  became  one  of  the  synonyms  of 
Siva.  ThcAtharvaveda  mentions  several  other  names  of  the  same 
god,  some  of  which  appear  even  placed  together,  as  in  one 
passage  BAktoo,  Sana,  RMdra  and  Paiupatt.  Possibly  some  of 
them  were  the  names  under  which  one  and  the  same  deity  was 
already  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  northern  India.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  in  later  times,  since  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  one  of  the  later  works  of  the  Brahmana  period,  that  Sarva  was 
used  by  the  Eastern  people  and  Bhava  by  a  Western  tribe. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  same  work  (the  Satapatha- 
brdhmava),  composed  at  a  time  when  the  Vedic  triad  of  Agni, 
Indra- VSyu  and  SOrya  was  still  recogniaed,  attempts  are  made 
to  identify  this  god  of  many  names  with  Agni;  and  that  in  one 
passage  in  the  Makdbhdrata  it  is  stated  that  the  BrShmans  said 
that  Agni  was  Siva.  Although  such  attempts  at  an  identification 
of  the  two  gods  remained  isolated,  they  would  at  least  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that,  in  adapt^  their  speculations  to  the 
actual  state  of  popular  worship,  the  Brfihmans  kept  the  older 
triad  distinctly  in  view,  and  by  means  of  it  endeavoured  to  bring 
their  new  structure  into  harmony  with  the  ancient  Vedic  beUef . 
It  is  in  his  character  as  destroyer  that  Siva  holds  his  place  in  the 
triad,  and  that  he  must,  no  doubt,  be  identified  with  the  Vedic 
Rudra.  Another  very  important  function  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  early  assigned  to  him,  on  which  much  more  stress 
is  laid  in  his  modem  worship — that  of  destroyer  being  more 
especially  exhibited  in  his  consort — viz.  the  character  of  a 
generative  power,  symbolized  in  the  phallic  emblem  (linga) 
and  in  the  sacred  bull  (Nandi),  the  favourite  attendant  of  the 
^od.  This  feature  being  entlzcly  alien  from  the  nature  of  the 
Vedic  god,  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some  plausibility,  that 
■  the  Ungd-'woTship  was  originally  prevalent  among  the  non- 
Aryan  population,  and  was  thence  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  Siva.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  Siva,  in  his  generative  faculty,  is  the  representative  of 
another  Vedic  god  whose  nature  and  attributes  go  far  to  account 
for  this  particular  feature  of  the  modem  deity,  viz.  Pashan. 
This  god,  originally,  no  doubt,  a  solar  deity,  is  frequently 
invoked,  as  the  lord  of  nourishment,  to  bestow  food,  wealth 
and  other  blessings.  He  is  once,  jointly  with  Soma,  called  the 
progenitor  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  connected  with  the 
marriage  ceremony,  where  he  b  asked  to  lead  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom  and  make  her  prosperous  (Sfvatamd).  Moreover, 
he  has  the  epithet  kapardin  (spirally  braided),  as  have  Rudra 
and  the  later  Siva,  and  is  called  Paiupa,  or  guardian  of  cattle, 
whence  the  latter  derives  his  name  Paiupati,    But  he  is  also  a 
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Strong,  powerful,  and  even  fierce  and  destructive  god,  who, 
with  hU  goad  or  golden  spear,  smites  the  foes  of  his  worshipper, 
and  thus  in  this  respect  often  at  least  some  points  of  similarity 
to  Rudra,  which  may  have  favoured  the  fusion  of  the  two  gods. 
As  regards  Visk^Uf  this  god  occupies  already  a  place  in  the 
Vedic  mythology,  though  by  no  means  one  of  such  prominence 
as  would  entitle  him  to  tliat  degree  of  exaltation  implied  in  his 
character  as  one  of  the  three  hypostases  of  the  divinity.  More- 
over, although  in  his  general  nature,  as  a  benevolent,  genial 
being,  the  Vedic  god  corre^Muds  on  the  whole  to  the  Uter 
Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the  world,  the  latter  exhibits  many 
important  features  for  which  we  lodi  in  vain  in  his  prototype, 
and  which  most  likely  resulted  from  sectarian  worship  or  from 
an  amalgamation  with  local  deities.  In  one  or  two  of  them, 
such  as  his  names  Vftsudeva  and  Vaikuntha,  an  attempt  may 
again  be  traced  to  identify  Vishnu  with  Indra,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  one  of  the  Vedic  triad  df  gods.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  elder  Vishnu  is  his  measuring  the  world  with 
his  three  strides,  which  are  expUined  as  denoting  either  the 
three  stations  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  rising,  culminating  and 
setting,  or  the  triple  manifestation  of  the  luminous  element, 
as  the  fire  on  earth,  the  lightning  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  sun 
in  the  heavens. 

The  male  nature  of  the  triad  was  supposed  to  require  to  be 
supfdemented  by  each  of  the  three  gods  being  associated  with  a 
female  energy  {Sakti),  Thus  Vdck  or  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of 
q>eech  and  learning,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Saklif  or  consort 
of  Brahm&;  Sh  or  Lakshmi,  "  beauty,  fortune,"  as  that  of 
VishQu;  and  Umd  or  Panati^  the  dau^ter  of  Hinunat,  the  god 
of  the  HimiUaya  mountain,  as  that  of  Siva.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  n6t  improbable  that  Pdrvatl — who  has  a  variety  of  other 
names,  such  as  Kdll  ("  the  black  one  "),  DurgA  ("  the  inaccess- 
ible, terrible  one  *'),  Mdha-devi  {**  the  great  goddess  ")— enjoyed 
already  a  somewhat  extensive  worship  of  her  own,  and  that  there 
may  thus  have  been  good  reason  for  assigning  to  her  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Brfthmanical  system. 

A  OHnpromise  was  thus  effected  between  the  esoteric  doctrine 
of  the  metaphysician  and  some  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of 
popular  worship,  resulting  in  what  was  henceforth  to  constitute 
the  orthodox  system  of  belief  of  the  BrAhmanical  community. 
Vet  the  Vedic  pantheon  could  not  be  altogether  discarded, 
forming  part  and  parcel,  as  it  did,  of  that  sacred  revelation 
(iruii),  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  divine  source  of  all  reh'gious 
and  social  law  (smt^ilif  "  tradition  "),  and  being,  moreover,  the 
foundation  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial  on  which  the  priestly 
authority  so  largely  depended.  The  existence  of  the  old  gods  is, 
therefore,  likewise  recognized,  but  recognized  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  of  the  triple  divinity.  For  while  the  triad  repre- 
sents the  immediate  manifestation  of  the  eternal,  infinite  soul — 
while  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  BrahmA  itself  in  its  active  relation 
to  mundane  and  seemingly  material  occurrences,  the  old  tradi- 
tional gods  are  of  this  world,  are  individual  spirits  or  portions  of 
the  Brahma  like  men  and  other  creatures,  only  higher  in  degree. 
To  them  an  intermediate  sphere,  the  heaven  of  Indra  (the 
svarloha  or  svarga),  is  assigned  to  which  man  may  raise  himself 
by  fulfilling  the  holy  ordinances;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  behxg;  they,  like  men,  are  liable  to  be  bom  again  in 
some  lower  state,  and,  therefore,  like  them,  yearn  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  necessity  of  future  individual  existence.  It  is  a 
sacred  duty  of  man  to  worship  these  superior  beings  by  invoca- 
tions and  sacrificial  observances,  as  it  is  to  honour  the  pttris 
(''the  fathers"),  the  q;>irits  of  the  departed  ancestors.  The 
qsirits  of  the  dead,  on  bdng  judged  by  Yama,  the  Pluto  of  Hindfl 
mythology,  are  supposed  to  be  either  passing  through  a  term  of 
enjoyment  in  a  region  midway  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
of  the  gods,  or  undergoing  their  measure  of  punishment  in  the 
nether  world,  situated  somewhere  in  the  southern  region,  before 
they  return  to  the  earth  to  animate  new  bodies.  In  Vedic 
mythology  Yama  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first  mortal 
who  died,  and  **  tspled  the  way  to  "  the  celestial  abodes,  and  in 
virtue  of  precedence  to  have  become  the  ruler  of  the  departed; 
in  some  parages,  however,  he  is  already  regarded  as  the  god  of 


death.  Although  the  pantheistic  system  allowed  ooly  a  aob- 
ordinate  rank  to  the  old  gods,  and  the  actual  rdigioas  belief  of 
the  people  was  probably  but  little  affected  by  ^tar  rmftmrr, 
they  continued  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  affcctiocH  ci 
the  poet,  and  were  still  represented  as  exercising  oonsideiable 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  man.  The  moat  prominent  of  them 
were  regarded  as  the  a^xMnted  Lakapdtai,  or  guardians  of  the 
worid;  and  as  such  they  were  made  to  presde  over  the  foor 
cardinal  and  (according  to  some  authorities)  the  intetnediate 
points  of  the  compass.  Thus  Indra,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  was 
regarded  as  the  regent  of  the  east;  Agin,  the  fire  (igmis),  was  in 
the  same  way  associated  with  the  south-east;  Yama  with  the 
south,  Surya,  the  sun  C^Xiot),  with  the  south-west;  Varitv^ 
originally  the  representative  of  the  all-cmbradng  heaven  (Ohpatis) 
or  atmosphere,  now  the  god  of  the  ocean,  with  the  west;  Vayu 
(or  Pawma),  the  wind,  with  the  north-west;  KiAera,  the  god  of 
wealth,  with  the  north;  and  Soma  (or  Chandra)  with  the  north- 
east In  the  institutes  of  Manu  the  LokapdUu  are  represented  as 
standing  in  close  relation  to  the  ruling  king,  iriio  ia  said  to  be 
composed  of  particles  of  these  his  tutelary  ddtiea.  The  retinue 
of  Indra  consists  chiefly  of  the  Candkanas  (probably  etyra. 
connected  with  lebravpot),  a  dass  of  genii,  oonsidexed  in  the 
epics  as  the  celestial  musicians;  and  their  wives,  the  Apsmras^ 
lovely  nymphs,  who  are  frequently  employed  by  the  gods  to 
make  the  pious  devotaa^esist  from  carrying  his  austere  practioes 
to  an  extent  that  might  render  him  dangoous  to  thdr  power. 
NSrada,  an  ancient  sage  (probably  a  personification  of  the  cloud, 
the  "  water-giver"),  is  considered  as  the  messenger  between  the 
gods  and  men,  and  as  having  ^rung  from  the  forehead  of  Brahml. 
The  interesting  office  of  the  god  of  love  is  hdd  by  K4mad*ta, 
also  called  Ananga^  the  bodyless,  because,  as  the  myth  rdates, 
having  once  tried  by  the  power  of  his  mischievous  arrow  to  make 
Siva  fall  in  love  with  P&rvatX,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  devotional 
practices,  the  urchin  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  ^ance  of  the 
angry  god.  Two  other  msrthological  figures  of  some  impoftaiKje 
are  considered  as  sons  of  Siva  and  PirvatI,  vis.  K^ttikeya  or 
Skanda,  the  leader  of  the  heavenly  armies,  who  was  aappoaed 
to  have  been  fostered  by  the  six  KtiUikds  or  Pletades;  and 
GaveSa  ("  lord  of  troops  "),  the  elephant-headed  god  of 
and  at  the  same  time  the  leader  of  the  dii  mitionm 

Orthodox  Brfthmanical  scholasticism  makes  the  attainment  of 
final  emancipation  {mukli,  mokska)  dependent  on  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  essence.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained 
by  complete  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  external  objects  and 
intense  meditation  on  the  divinity,  whidi  again  pccsiq}pQ6es 
the  total  extinction  of  all  sensual  instincts  by  means  of  austere 
practices  (iapas).  The  chosen  few  who  succeed  in  gatni«^ 
complete  mastery  over  their  senses  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
divine  nature  become  absorbed  into  the  universal  soul  inunedi- 
ately  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Those  devotees,  oa  the 
other  hand,  who  have  still  a  residuum,  however  alight,  of  ^oor- 
ance  and  worldliness  left  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  d^th, 
pass  to  the  world  of  BrahmA,  where  their  souls,  invested  with 
subtile  a)rporeal  frames,  await  thdr  reunion  with  the  £tcnial 
Being. 

The  panthdstic  doctrine  which  thus  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Brahmanical  ^stem  of  belief  found  its  most  complete 
exposition  in  one  of  the  six  orthodox  darianas,  or  x***»W5?tThifTil 
systems,  the  Veddnta  philosophy.  These  systems  are  considered 
as  orthodox  inasmuch  as  they  recognize  the  Veda  as  the  revealed 
source  of  religious  belief,  and  never  fail  to  claim  the  authority 
of  the  andent  seers  for  their  own  tfarhingi,  even  thoug|i — as  in 
the  case  of  Kj^mIs,  the  founder  of  the  materialistic  Sankh>-a 
system — they  involve  the  denial  of  so  essential  a  dogmatic  point 
as  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator  of  the  worid.  So  much. 
indeed,  had  freedom  of  q>eculative  thou^t  become  a  aattcr  of 
established  habit  and  intellectiial  necessity,  that  no  attempt 
seems  ever  to  have  been  made  by  the  leading  theological  party 
to  put  down  such  heretical  doctrines,  so  long  as  the  sacred 
character  of  the  privileges  of  their  caste  was  not  openly  called 
I  in  question.  Yet  internal  dissensions  on  such  cardinal  points  of 
i  belid  could  not  but  weaken  the  authority  of  the  hierarchical 
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body;  tad  as  ihey  spread  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
Bithmsninl  scboob,  it  wanted  but  a  man  of  moral  and  in- 
tdlectnal  powers,  and  untimmmelled  by  dass  prejudices,  to 
Ruder  them  fatal  to  pxiestly  pretensions.    Such  a  man  arose  in 
thf  peiscm  of  a  Sakya  prince  ot  Kapilavastu,  Gotama,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism  (about  the  6th  oenttuy  b.c).    Had  it  only  been  for 
the  philoiophica]  tenets  of  Buddha,  they  need  scarcely  have 
aosed,  and  probably  did  not*  cause,  any  great  uneasiness  to 
the  ordiodoz  theoIogianB.    He  did,  indeed,  go  one  step  beyond 
Ktptb,  by  altogether  denying  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a 
nbstsoce,  and  admitting  coiIy  certain  intellectual  faculties  as 
tttnlmtes  of  the  body,  perishaUe  with  it.    Vet  the  conception 
which  Buddha  substituted  for  the  tzansmigratory  soul,  vis. 
that  of  karma  ("  work  "),  as  the  sum  total  of  the  individual's 
good  and  bad  actions,  bdng  the  determinative  element  of  the 
form  of  his  future  existence,  mig^t  have  been  treated  like  any 
other  specubttive  theory,  but  for  the  practical  conclusions  he 
drew  from  it.    Buddha  recognised  the  institution  of  caste,  and 
actooDted  for  the  social  inequalities  attendant  thereon  as  being 
the  efiects  of  karma  in  former  existences.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  altogether  denied  the  revealed  character  of  the  Veda  and  the 
eiEcacy  of  the  Biihmanical  ceremonies  deduced  from  it,  and 
rejected  the  claims  of  the  sacerdotal  class  to  be  the  repositaries 
aad  dhinely  appointed  teachers  of  sacred  knowledge.    That 
Boddha  never  questioned  the  truth  of  the  BrShmanical  theory  of 
tiansaiigration  shows  that  this  early  product  of  speculative 
thooght  bad  become  firmly  rooted  in  Uie  HindQ  mind  as  a  tenet 
of  bdief  amounting  to  moral  conviction.    To  the  Hindfl  philo- 
sopher this  doctrine  seemed  alone  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
tvueat  essential  simiUrity  of  the  vital  element  in  all  animate 
bemgi,  no  Jess  than  for  what  elsewhere  has  led  honest  and 
kgkal  thinkeis  to  the  stem  dogma  of  predestination.    The 
bdief  in  eternal  bliss  or  punkhment,  as  the  just  recompense 
of  man's  actions  during  this  brief  term  of  human  life,  which  their 
lesi  reflective  forefathers  had  at  one  time  held,  appeared  to 
then  to  zDvolve  a  nooral  impossibility.    The  equality  of  all  men, 
vhkh  Buddha  preached  with  regard  to  the  final  goal,  the  nirvana, 
or  extinction  ojf  karma  and  thmby  of  all  future  existence  and 
psis,  and  that  goal  to  be  reached,  not  by  the  performance  of 
pcnaooe  and  sacrificial  worship,  but  by  practising  virtue,  .could 
sot  fas  to  be  acceptable  to  many  people.    It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  dwell  on  the  rapid  progress  and  internal  devdop- 
mait  of  the  new  doctrine.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  owing  no  doubt 
SRatly  to  the  sympathizing  patronage  of  ruling  princes,  Buddh- 
■m  appears  to  have  been  the  state  religion  in  most  parts  of 
Isdia  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.    To  what  extent  it 
became  the  actual  creed  of  the  body  of  the  people  it  will  probably 
be  mpoGsible  ever  to  ascertain.    One  of  the  chief  effects  it 
produced  on  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  was  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  authority  of  the  orthodox  Biihmanical  dogma,  and  a 
caosidetable  development  of  sectarianism.    (See  Hinduism.) 

Sec  H.  H.  Wilson.  Essays  on  the  Rdirion  of  tke  Hindus;].  Muir, 
Onginti  Samikril  Texls;  M.  Mailer.  Histcry  of  Ancieni  Sanskrit 
^^liratMrt;  C.  Laaaen,  Indiuks  Atttrthumskunde;  Elphinstone, 
Btsttrypflmdia.  ed.  by  E.  B.  CoweU.  0-  £•) 

BRARIUFirTRA.  a  great  river  of  India,  with  a  total  length 
(rf  iteo  m.  Its  main  source  is  in  a  great  glacier-mass  of  the. 
Borthemmost  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  called  Kubigangri,  about 
S3"  N.,  and  receives  various  tributaries  including  one  formerly 
Rffuded  as  the  true  source  from  the  pass  of  Mariam  La  (iStSoo 
ft.),  which  separates  its  basin  from  the  eastern  affluents  of  the 
^bmaiowar  lakes,  at  least  room,  south-east  of  those  of  the 
hdoL  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  170  m.,  and 
^  adheies  closely  to  a  neariy  easterly  course  for  500  m.  more, 
i^  at  the  end  Of  that  distance  in  29**  to'  N.  lat.  It  then  bends 
"^-east  for  250  m.  before  finally  shaping  itself  southwards 
tovards  the  plains  of  Assam,  koughly  speaking,  the  river  may 
be  tatd  so  fsr  to  run  parallel  to  the  main  chain  oi  the  Himalaya 
at  a  dirtance  of  100  m.  therefrouL  Its  early  beginnings  take 
their  rise  amidst  a  mi|^ty  mass  of  gladecs  which  cover  the 
*i>theni  slopes  of  the  watershed,  separating  them  from  the 
*°ttces  of  tlie  (jogra  on  the  south;  and  there  is  evidence  that 


two  of  its  great  southern  tributaries,  the  Shorta  Tunpo  (which 
joins  about  250  m.  from  its  source),  and  the  Nyang  Chu  (the 
river  of  Shigatse  and  Gyantse),  are  both  also  of  g^dal  origin. 
From  the  north  it  receives  five  great  tributaries,  namely,  the 
Chu  Nago,  the  CHiachu  Tsanpo  and  the  Charta  Tsanpo  (all 
within  the  first  aoo  m.  of  its  course),  and  the  Raka  Tsanpo  and 
Kyi-chu  (or  river  of  Lhasa)  below.    The  Oiachu  and  the  Charta 
are  Urge  dear  streams,  evidently  draining  from  the  great  cenUal 
lake  d^trict.    Both  of  them  measure  more  than  100  yds.  in 
width  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  they  are  clearly  non-gjUidaL 
The  Raka  Tsanpo  is  a  lateral  affluent,  fbwing  for  aoo  m.  parallel 
to  the  main  river  course  and  some  ao  to  30  m.  north  of  it,  draining 
the  southern  slopes  of  a  high  snowy  range.    It  is  an  hnportant 
feature  as  affording  foothold  for  the  Janglam  (the  great  hig^ 
road  df  southern  Tibet  connecting  Ladakh  with  China),  which 
is  denied  by  the  actual  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.    The  great 
river  itself  is  known  in  Tibet  by  many  names,  bemg  generally 
called  the  Nan  Chu,  Maghang  Tsanpo  or  Yaro  Tsanpo,  above 
Lhasa;  the  word  "tsanpo"  (tsang-po)  meaning  (according  to 
Waddell)  the  "pure  one,"  and  applying  to  aJl  great  rivers. 
Fifty  miles  from  its  source  the  river  and  the  Janglam  route  toudi 
each  other,  and  from  that  point  past  Tadum  (the  first  important 
place  on  its  banks)  for  another  130  m.,  the  road  foDows  more 
or  less  dosdy  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    Then  it  diverges  north- 
wards into  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Raka,  until  the  Raka  joins 
the  Brahmaputra  bdow  Jang^ache.    The  upper  reaches  are 
nowhere  fordable  between  Tadimi  and  Lhasa,  but  there  b  a  ferxy 
at  Likche  (opposite  Tadum  on  the  southern  baink),  where  wooden 
boats  covered  with  hide  effect  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  two  banks  and  ensure  the  passage  of  the  Nepal  trade.    From 
Janglache  (13,800  ft.)  to  Shigatse  the  river  is  navigaUe,  the 
channel  bdng  open  and  wide  and  the  course  straight.    This  is 
probably  the  most  devated  system  of  navigation  in  the  world. 
From  Shigatse,  which  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nyang  Chu, 
to  the  Kyi-chu,  or  Lhasa  river,  there  is  no  direct  route,  the 
river  being  unnavigaUe  bdow  Shigatse.    The  Jang^m  takes 
a  circuitous  course  southwards  to  Gyantse  and  the  Yamdok  Cho 
before  dropping  again  over  the  Khambala  pass  to  the  ferry  at 
Khamba  bar  je  near  Chushul.    Thence  the  valley  of  the  Kyi-chu 
(itsdf  navigable  for  small  boats  for  about  30  m.)  leads  to  Lhssa 
northwards.    At  Chushul  there  is  an  iron  chain-and-rope  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  but  it  does  not 
completely  span  the  river,  and  it  is  too  insecure  for  use.    Tbe 
remains  of  a  similar  bridge  exist  at  Janglache;  but  there  are  no 
wooden  or  twig  suspension  bridges  over  the  T^npo.    At  Tadum 
the  river  is  about  one  half  as  wide  again  as  the  Ganges  at  Hardwar 
in  December,  f.«.  about  350  to  300  yds.    At  Shigatse  it  flows  in 
a  wide  extended  bed  with  many  channels,  but  contracts  again  at 
Chushul,  where  it  is  no  wider  than  it  is  at  Jang^che,  i.e.  from 
600  to  700  yds.    At  (Hiushul  (bdow  the  Kyi-chu)  the  discharge 
of  the  river  is  computed  to  be  about  35,000  cub.  ft.  per  second, 
or  seven  times  that  of  the  Ganges  at  Haxdwar. 

For  about  250  m.  bdow  Kyi-chu  to  a  pdnt  about  20  m.  bdow 
the  great  southerly  bend  (in  94^  £.  long.)  the  course  of  the 
Brahmaputra  has  been  traced  by  native  surveyors.  Then  it 
is  lost  amidst  the  jungje-covered  hills  of  the  wild  Mishmi  and 
Abor  tribes  to  the  east  of  Bhutan  for  another  100  m.,  until  it  is 
again  found  as  the  Dihong  emer^ng  into  the  plains  of  AssanL 
About  the  intervening  reaches  of  the  river  very  little  is  known 
except  that  it  drops  through  7000  ft.  of  altitude,  and  that  in 
one  place,  at  least,  there  exist  some  very  remarkable  falls. 
These  are  placed  in  29**  40'  N.  lat.,  between  Kongbu  and  Pema- 
Koi.  Here  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  predpitous  defile  along 
which  no  path  is  practicable.  The  falls  can  only  be  approached 
from  below,  where  a  monastery  has  been  erected,  the  resort 
of  countless  pilgrims.  Their  height  is  estimated  at  70  ft,  and 
by  Tibetan  report  the  hills  around  are  envdoped  in  perpetual 
mist,  and  the  Sangdong  (the  "  lion's  face  "),  over  which  the 
waters  rush,  is  demon-haunted  and  full  of  mystic  import.  Up 
to  comparativdy  recent  years  it  was  matter  for  controversy 
whether  the  Tsanpo  formed  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dihong  or 
of  the  Iirawaddy.    From  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Assam 
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where,  near  Sadya,  the  Lohit,  the  Dibong  and  the  Dihong 
unite  to  form  the  wide  placid  Brahmaputra  of  the  jdains — one 
of  the  grandest  rivers  of  the  world— its  south-westcriy  course 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  sufficiently  well  known.  It  stiU  retains 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  unbridged,  and  still  the  River 
FlotHIa  Company  appoints  its  steamers  at  regular  intervals  to 
visit  all  the  diief  ports  on  its  banks  as  far  as  Dibrugarh.  Here, 
however,  a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the  local  raflway, 
which  extends  for  some  80  m.  to  Sadya,  with  a  branch  to  the 
Buri  Dihing  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Patkoi  range.  The  Patkoi 
border  the  plains  of  Upper  Assam  to  the  south-east,  and  across 
these  hills  lies  the  most  reasonable  probability  of  railway  ex- 
tension to  Burma. 

The  following  are  the  "  lowest  level  "  discharges  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  Upper  Assam,  estimated  in 
cubic  feet  per  second.' — 

Lohit  river,  9  m.  above  Sadya 38,800 

Dibong,  X  m.  above  junction  with  Dihong     .       .    27,200 
Dihong  n  ••  Dibong     .       .   55i40o 

Subansiri      ...  16,900 

The  basins  of  the  Dibong  and  Subansiri  are  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly known.  That  of  the  LoUt  has  been  fairly  well  explored. 
Near^Goalpara  the  discharge  of  the  river  in  January  1828  was 
computed  to  be  140,000  cub.  ft.,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
Ganges.  The  length  of  the  river  is  700  m.  to  the  Dihong 
junction,  and  about  xooo  in  Tibet  and  eastern  Bhutan, 
above  the  Dihong.  The  Brahmaputra,  therefore,  exceeds  the 
Ganges  in  length  by  about  400  m.  The  bed  of  the  great 
river  maintains  a  faurly  constant  position  between  its  extreme 
banks,  but  the  channels  within  that  bed  are  so  constantly  shifting 
as  to  require  close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  navigation 
authorities;  so  much  detritus  is  carried  down  as  to  form  a 
perpetually  changing  series  of  obstructions  to  steamer  traffic. 

An  enormous  development  of  agricultural  resources  has  taken 
place  within  the  Brahmaputra  basin  of  late  years,  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  tea  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  the  production 
of  jute  and  silk.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  all  its  upper 
tributaries,  and  coal  and  petroleum  are  amongit  the  chief 
mineral  products  which  have  been  brought  into  economic 
prominence.  During  the  rains  the  Brahmaputra  floods  htindreds 
of  square  miles  of  country,  reaching  a  height  of  30  to  40  ft.  above 
its  usual  level.  This  supersedes  artificial  irrigation,  and  the 
idains  so  watered  yield  abundantly  in  rice,  jute  and  mustard. 

See  Reports  of  the  native  expbrers  of  the  Indian  Survey,  edited 
by  Montgomery  and  Hannan;  Imperial  Caxetteer  of  India  (1908); 
Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  India  ("  Regions  of  the  Worid  "  series,  1003) ; 
Ryder,  Geographical  Journal^  1905;  Rawlinga,  Tke  Great  PlaUau 
(1906).  (T.  H.  H.») 

BRAHMA  SAMAJ.  a  religious  association  in  India  which 
owes  its  origin  to  (Raja)  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  who  began  teaching 
and  writing  in  Cslcutta  soon  after  x8oa  The  name  means 
literally  the  "  Church  of  the  One  God,"  and  the  word  Sami^t 
like  the  word  Church,  bears  both  a  local  and  a  universal,  or  an 
individual  and  a  collective  meaning.  Impressed  with  the  per- 
versions and  corruptions  of  popular  Hinduism,  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  investigated  the  Hindu  Shastras,  the  Koran  and  the  Bible, 
repudiated  the  polytheistic  worship  of  the  Shastras  as  false, 
and  inculcated  the  reformed  principles  of  monothebm  as  found 
in  the  andent  Upanishads  of  the  Vedas.  In  z8i6  he  established 
a  society,  consisting  only  of  Hindus,  ia  which  texts  from  the 
Vedas  were  recited  and  theistic  hymns  chanted.  This,  however, 
soon  died  out  through  the  opposition  it  received  from  the  Hindu 
community.  In  1830  he  organized  the  society  known  as  the 
Brahma  Samaj. 

The  following  extract  from  the  trust-deed  of  the  buflding 
dedicated  to  it  will  show  the  religious  belief  and  the  purposes 
of  its  founder.  The  building  was  intended  to  be  "  a  place  of 
public  meeting  for  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  people,  without 
distinction,  who  shall  behave  and  conduct  themselves  in  an 
orderiy,  sober,  religious  and  devout  manner,  for  the  worship 
and  adoration  of  the  eternal,  unsearchable  and  immutable  Being, 
who  is  the  author  and  preserver  of  the  universe,  but  not  under 
and  by-^iny  othec  name,  designation  or  title,  peculiarly  used 


for  and  applied  to  any  particular  being  or  beiap  by  any 
man  or  set  of  men  whatsoever;  and  that  no  graven  image, 
statue  or  sculpture,  carving,  painting,  picture,  portrait  or  Uie 
likeness  of  ansrthing  shall  be  admitted  within  the  aaid  racaBoage, 
buildinib  land,  tenements,  hereditament  and  premises;  and 
that  no  sacrifice,  offering  or  oblation  of  any  kind  or  thing  shaU 
ever  be  permitted  therein;  and  that  no  animal  or  living  creature 
shall  within  or  on  the  said  messuage,  ftc,  be  depsii^  of  life 

either  for  religious  purposes  or  food,  and  that  no  eatinftor  drinking 
(except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  by  any  acddent  for  the  pre> 
servation  of  life),  feasting  or  rioting  be  pennittcd  therein  or 
thereon;  and  that  in  conducting  the  said  wocship  or  adoratiozi, 
no  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  has  been  or  is  or  shall 
hereafter  become  or  be  recogniased  as  an  object  of  woishq>  by  any 
man  or  set  of  men,  shall  be  reviled  or  slightin^y  w  cootonptu- 
ously  spoken  of  or  alluded  to,  either  in  preaching  or  in  the  hymtss 
or  other  mode  of  worship  that  may  be  delivered  or  used  in  the 
said  messuage  or  building;  and  that  no  sermon,  preadnn^ 
discoune,  prayer  or  hymns  be  delivered,  made  or  used  in  such 
worship,  Imt  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  contesnplatioo 
Qi  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  the  universe  or  to  the  pro- 
motion of  charity,  morality,  piety,  benevolence,  virtue  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  union  between  men  of  all  idi^aus 
persuasions  and  creeds." 

The  new  faith  at  this  period  held  to  the  Vedas  as  its  bas^ 
Ram  Mohan  Roy  soon  after  left  India  for  England,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Bristol,  where  he  died  in  1835.  Ihe  Brahma 
Samaj  maintained  a  bare  existence  till  1841,  when  Babo 
Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  a  member  of  a  famous  and  wealthy 
Calcutta  family,  devoted  himself  to  it.  He  gave  a  printii^- 
press  to  the  Samaj,  and  established  a  monthly  journal  calkd 
the  TaUiwahodldfa  Patnki^  to  which  the  Bengali  lawip^gp.  qov 
owes  much  for  its  strength  and  elegance.  About  1850  some  of 
the  followers  <^  the  new  religion  discovered  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Vedas  is  pdytheistic,  and  a  schism  took  place, — 
the  advanced  party  holding  that  nature  and  intuition  form 
the  basis  of  faith.  Between  1847  and  1858  branch  societks 
were  f  (nmed  in  different  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and 
the  new  society  made  rapid  progress,  for  which  it  was  lax^y 
indebted  to  the  spread  of  En^ish  education  and  the  work 
of  Christian  missionaries.  In  fact  the  whole  Samaj  Dovement 
is  as  distinct  a  product  of  the  contest  of  Win<<n;«pi  ^th  Christi- 
anity in  the  19th  century,  as  the  PiuUh  movement  wns  of  its 
contest  with  Islam  300  yean  earlier. 

The  Brahma  creed  was  definitively  formulated  as  foDows: — 
(x)  The  book  of  nature  and  intuition  supplies  the  bastt  ol  xcUgaoos 
faitL  (2)  Although  the  Brahmas  dio  not  consider  any  book 
written  by  man  the  basts  of  their  religion,  yet  they  do  accept 
with  respect  and  pleasure  any  religious  tndk  contained  in  any 
book.  (3)  The  Brahmas  believe  that  the  religious  condition  of 
man  is  progressive,  like  the  other  departments  of  his  OQnditii» 
in  this  world.  (4)  They  believe  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  their  religion  are  also  the  basis  of  every  true  religion.  (5)  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  God — a  God  endowed 
with  a  distinct  personality,  moral  attributes  worthy  of  His 
nature  and  an  intelligence  befitting  the  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  they  worship  Him  alone.  They  do  not  believe  in  any  of  His 
incarnations.  (6)  They  believe  in  the  immortality  and  progicss- 
ive  state  of  the  soul,  and  declare  that  there  is  a  state  of  cooscioos 
existence  succeeding  life  in  this  worid  and  supplementary  to  it 
as  respects  the  action  of  the  universal  moral  goverxunent.  (7) 
Ihey  believe  that  repentance  is  the  oxUy  way  to  salvation.  They 
do  not  recognize  any  other  mode  of  reconcilement  to  tlie  offended 
but  loving  Father.  (8)  They  pray  for  spiriiual  wdfare  axMl  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers.  (9)  They  believe  in  the  provi- 
dential care  of  the  divine  Father.  (10)  They  avow  that  love 
towards  Him  and  the  perfonnances  of  the  works  which  He  lovo, 
constitute  His  worship,  (xx)  They  recognise  the  necessity  of 
public  worship,  but  do  not  bdieve  that  communion  with  the 
Father  depends  upon  meeting  in  any  fixed  jdace  at  any  fixed 
time.  They  maintain  that  they  can  adore  Him  nt  any  time 
and  at  any  place,  provided  that  the  time  and  the  pJaoe  ai« 
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cakdated  to  compose  and  direct  the  mind  towards  Him.  (12) 
TVy  do  not  believe  in  pilgrimages  and  declare  that  holiness  can 
(uty  be  attained  by  elevating  and  purifying  the  mind.  (13)  They 
pat  DO  ftith  in  rites  or  ceremonies,  nor  do  they  believe  in  penances 
as  iostrumental  in  obtaining  the  grace  of  God.  They  declare 
that  monl  righteousness,  the  gaining  of  wisdom,  divine  con- 
templatioo,  charity  and  the  cultivation  of  devotional  feelings 
are  their  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  further  say,  govern  and 
icgolate  your  feelings,  diadbarge  your  duties  to  God  and  to  man, 
xad  you  will  gain  everlasting  blessedness;  purify  your  heart, 
coltivate  devotional  feelings  and  you  will  see  Him  who  is  unseen. 
(14)  Theoretically  there  is  no  distinction  of  caste  among  the 
Bnhmas.  They  declare  that  we  are  all  the  children  of  God, 
and  therefore  must.oonsider  ouxselves  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

For  long  the  Brahmas  did  not  attempt  any  social  reforms. 
Bat  about  1865  the  youn^r  section,  headed  by  Babu  Keshub 
Chundcr  Sen,  who  joined  the  Samaj  in  1857,  tried  to  carry  their 
itiigkms  theories  into  practice  by  demanding  the  abandonment 
of  the  external  signs  of  caste  (tistinction.  This,  however,  the 
older  membeis  opposed,  declaring  such  innovations  to  be  prema- 
ture. A  schism  resulted,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  and  his  followers 
foasding  the  pR^ressive  Samaj,  while  the  conservative  stock 
moained  as  the  Adi  (f.e.  original)  Samaj,  their  aim  being  to 
"  fal&l "  rather  than  to  abrogate  the  old  religion.  The  vitality  of 
the  movement,  however,  had  left  it,  and  its  inconsistencies,  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  strong  leadership,  landed  it  in  a  position 
soTceljr  distinguishable  from  orthodox  Hinduism.  Debendra 
Kath  Tagore  sought  refuge  from  the  difficulty  by  becoming 
aa  ascetic.  The  "  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,"  as  Chunder  Sen's 
party  styled  itself,  made  considerable  progress  extensively  and 
intensively  until  1878,  when  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
idherents,  kd  by  Anand  Mohan  Bose,  took  umbrage  at  Chunder 
Sen's  despotic  rule  and  at  his  disregard  of  the  society's  regula- 
tions concerning  child  marriage.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Sadharana  (Universal)  Brahma  Samaj,  now  the  most  popular 
and  progressive  of  the  three  sections  of  the  movement  and 
coaspicaous  for  its  work  in  the  cause  of  literary  culture,  sodal 
lebrm  and  female  education  in  India.  But  even  when  we  add 
an  sections  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  together,  the  total  number  of 
adherents  b  only  about  4000,  mostly  found  in  Calcutta  and  its 
ZKts^iboarhood.  A  small  community  (about  130)  in  Bombay, 
bown  as  the  Prarthna  (Prayer)  Samaj,  was  foxmded  in  1867 
throu^  Keshub  Chunder's  influence;  they  have  a  similar  creed 
to  that  of  the  Brahma  Samaj,  but  have  broken  less  decisively 
Fith  orthodox  and  ceremonial  Hinduism. 

See  the  articles  on  Akta,  Samaj,  Keshub  CntWDBR  Sen,  Ram 
Moras  Roy.  Also  John  Robson,  Hinduism  and  Ckristianiiy:  and 
the  Theiaic  Qurlerty  Rmtw  (the  organ  of  the  Society  nnce  1880). 

BRAHMS,  JOHANNES  (1833-1897),  German  composer,  was 
bora  ia  Hamburg  on  the  7th  of  May  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
double-bass  player  in  the  Hamburg  city  theatre  and  received  bis 
first  fflttsical  instruction  from  his  father.  After  some  lessons 
from  0.  Cossel,  be  went  to  Cossel's  master,  Eduard  Marxsen  of 
Altooa,  whose  experience  and  artistic  taste  directed  the  young 
Ban's  genius  into  the  highest  paths.  A  couple  of  public  appear- 
uioes  as  a  pianist  were  hardly  an  interruption  to  the  course  of 
Us  BKisical  studies,  and  these  were  continued  nearly  up  to  the 
time  when  Brahms  accepted  an  engagement  as  accompanist  to 
tile  Hungarian  violinist,  Remenyi,  for  a  concert  tour  in  1853. 
At  Gsttingen  there  occurred  a  famous  contretemps  which  had  a 
most  important  though  indirect  influence  on  the  whole  after-life 
of  the  young  player.  A  piano  on  which  he  was  to  play  the 
"  Kmitzer  **  sonata  of  Beethoven  with  Remenyi  turned  out  to 
beasemiu»e  below  the  required  pitch;  and  Brahms  played  the 
P&it  by  heart,  transposing  it  from  A  to  B  flat,  in  such  a  way  that 
^  great  vMlinist,  Joadiim,  who  was  present  and  discerned 
*lut  the  feat  implied,  introduced  himself  to  Brahms,  and  laid 
t^  foondation  of  a  life-long  friendship.  Joachim  gave  him  intro- 
doctioQs  to  Lisst  at  Weimar  and  to  Schumann  at  DUsseldorf ; 
^  {onner  hailed  him  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the  advanced 
P>ty  in  musk,  on  the  strength  of  his  £  flat  minor  scherzo,  but 
^  g»isap|>rehensian  was  not  of  long  continuance.    The  intro- 


duction to  Schumann  impelled  that  master,  now  drawing  near 
the  tragic  close  of  his  career,  to  write  the  famous  article  "  Neue 
Bahnen,"  in  which  the  young  Brahms  was  proclaimed  to  be  the 
great  composer  of  the  future,  "  he  who  was  to  come."  The 
critical  insight  in  Schumarm's  article  is  all  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  how  small  was  the  list  of  Brahms's  works 
at  the  time.  A  string  quartet,  the  first  pianoforte  sonata,  the 
scherzo  already  mentioned,  and  the  earliest  group  of  songs,  con- 
taining the  dramatic  "  Liebestreu,"  are  the  works  which  drew 
forth  the  warm  commendations  of  Schumann.  In  December 
1853  Brahms  gave  a  concert  at  Leipzig,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
firms  of  Breitkopf  &  Haertel  and  of  Senff  undertook  to  publish 
his  compositions.  In  1854  he  was  given  the  post  of  choir- 
director  and  music-master  to  the  prince  of  Lippe-Detmold,  but 
he  resigned  it  after  a  few  yean,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and 
then  to  Zurich,  where  he  enjo3red  the  friendship  and  artistic 
counsel  of  Theodor  Kirchner.  The  imfavourable  verdict  of  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  audience  upon  his  pianoforte  concerto  in 
D  minor  op.  15,  and  several  remarkably  successful  appearances 
in  Vicima,  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Singakadcmie 
in  1863,  were  the  most  important  external  events  of  Brahms's 
life,  but  again  he  gave  up  the  conductorship  after  a  few  months 
of  valuable  work,  and  for  about  three  years  had  no  fixed  place 
of  abode.  Concert  .tours  with  Joachim  or  Stockhausen  were 
imdertaken,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  that  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  or  till  187a  that  he  chose  it  definitely  as  his  home,  his 
longest  absence  from  the  Austrian  capital  being  between 
1874  and  1878,  when  he  lived  near  Heidelberg.  From  1871  to 
1874  he  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  "  (ksellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde,"  but  after  the  later  date  he  occupied  no  official  position 
of  any  kind.  With  the  exception  of  journeys  to  Italy  in  the 
spring,  or  to  Switzerland  in  the  summer,  he  rarely  left  Vierma. 
He  refused  to  come  to  England  to.  take  the  honorary  .degree  of 
Mus.D.  offered  by  the  university  of  Cambridge;  the  university 
of  Breslau  made  him  Ph.D.  in  i88x;  in  x886  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Prussian  order  Pour  U  nitrite^  and  in  1889  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  city.  He  died  in  Vienna 
on  the  3rd  of  April  1897. 

The  works  of  Brahms  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 
Various  sacred  compositions  for  chorus^  op.  12, 13,  22,  27,  29,  30, 
37,  leading  up  to  op.  45,  the  "  Gennaxf  Requiem  "  first  performed 
at  Bremen  in  1868,  and  subsequently  completed  by  a  soprano 
solo  with  chorus;  the  "  Triumphlied  "  in  commemoration  of 
the  German  victories  of  1870-71;  and  some  choral  songs  and 
motets,  op.  74,  X09  and  no.  Secular  choral  works,  op.  z7,  41, 
42, 44, 50  ("  RiQaldo  "  for  tenor  solo  and  male  choir),  53  ("  Rhap- 
sodis,"  alto  solo  and  male  choir),  54  ("  Schicksalslied  "),  62,  8a 
(Schiller's  N£nie),  89  ("  Gesang  der  Parzen  "),  93,  104,  1x3. 
Concerted  vocal  works,  op.  20,  28, 31,  52  ("  Liebeslieder-Walzer  ") 
61,  64,  65  ("  Neue  Liebeslieder  "),  75,  92,  X03,  X12.  Solo  songs, 
nearly  300.  Orchestral  works:  four  symphonies,  op.  68^  73,  90 
and  98;  two  serenades,  op.  xz  and  z6;  two  pianoforte  concertos,, 
op.  15  and  83,  one  violin  concerto,  op.  77;  concerto  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  op.  102;  variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn,  op.  56; 
two  overtures,  "Academische  FestouvertOre,"  op.  80,  and 
"  Tragic  Overture,"  op.  81.  Chamber  music:  two  sextets,  op.  18 
and  36;  quintet,  piano  and  strings,  op.  34,  strings,  op.  88  and  i  iz, 
clarinet  and  strings,  op.  X15;  three  string  quartets,  op.  51  and 
67,  three  quartets  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  25,  26  and  60. 
Tliree  trios  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  8,  87  and  xox;  trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  horn,  op.  40;  piano,  clarinet  and  violoncello, 
op.  1x4.  Duet  soiutas,  three  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  78,  100 
and  108;  two  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  38  and  99;  two  for 
piano  and  clarinet,  op.  X20.  Pianoforte  solos:  three-  sonatas, 
op.  X,  2  and  5;  scherzo,  op.  4;  variations,  op.  9,  21,  23,  24,  35; 

4  ballads,  op.  xo;  waltzes,  op.  39;  two  rhapsodies,  op.  79; 
caprices  and    intermezzi,  op.   76,   zz6,   Z17,    zi8  and   X19. 

5  studies  and  51  Uebungen  without  opus-number,  and  a  chorale- 
prelude  and  fugue  for  organ,  besides  four  books  of  Hungarian 
Dances  arranged  for  pianoforte  duet. 

Brahms  has  often  been  called  the  last  of  the  great  classical 
masters,  in  a  sense  wider  than  that  of  his  place  in  the  long  line  of 
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the  great  composers  of  Germany.  Though  only  the  most  super- 
ficial observers  could  deny  him  the  possession  of  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  masters  of  the  romantic  school,  it  is  as  a  classicist 
that  he  must  be  ranked  among  modem  musicians.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  until  its  close,  his  ideas  were  clothed  by 
preference  in  the  forms  which  had  sufficed  for  Beethoven,  and 
the  instances  in  which  he  departed  from  structural  precedent  are 
so  rare  that  they  might  be  disregarded,  were  they  not  of  such 
high  value  that  they  must  be  considered  as  the  signs  of  a  logical 
development  of  musical  form,  and  not  as  indicating  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  existing  modes  of  structure.  His  practice,  more 
frequent  in  later  than  in  earlier  life,  of  welding  together  the 
working-out "  and  the  "  recapitulation  "  sections  of  his  move- 
ments in  a  closer  union  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
attempted,  is  an  innovation  which  cannot  fail  to  have  important 
results  in  the  future;  and  if  the  skill  of  younger  writers  is  not 
adequate  to  such  a  display  of  ingenuity  as  occurs  in  the  finale  of 
the  fourth  symphony,  where  the  "  passacaglia  "  form  has  been 
used  with  an  effect  that  is  almost  bewildering  to  the  ordinary 
listener,  that  at  least  stands  as  a  monument  of  inventiveness 
finely  subordinated  to  the  emotional  and  intellectual  purport  of 
the  thoughts  expressed.  His  themes  are  always  noble,  and  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  emotional  appeal  their  deep  intensity  of 
expression  is  of  a  kind  which  grows  upon  all  who  have  once  been 
awakened  to  their  beauty,  or  have  been  at  the  pains  to  grasp 
the  composer's  characteristics  of  utterance.  His  vocal  music, 
whether  for  one  voice  or  many,  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to 
natural  inflection  and  accentuation  of  the  words,  and  for  its 
perfect  reflection  of  the  poet's  mood.  His  songs,  vocal  quartets 
and  choral  works  abound  in  passages  that  prove  him  a  master  of 
effects  of  sound;  and  throughout  his  chamber  music,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  piano,  of  the  strings,  or  of  the  solo  wind  instruments 
he  employs,  there  are  numberless  examples  which  sufficiently 
show  the  irrelevance  of  a  charge  sometimes  brought  against  his 
music,  that  it  is  deficient  in  a  sense  of  what  is  called  "  tone- 
colour."  It  IS  perfectly  true  that  the  mere  acoustic  effect  of  a 
passage  was  of  far  less  importance  to  him  than  its  inherent  beauty, 
poetic  import,  or  logical  fitness  in  a  definite  scheme  of  develop- 
ment; and  that  often  in  his  orchestral  music  the  casual  hearer 
receives  an  impresaon  of  complexity  rather  than  of  deamess,^ 
and  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  '*^thickness  "  of  instrumentation  is^ 
the  resiilt  of  clumsiness  or  carelessness.  Such  instances  as  the*^ 
introduction  to  the  finale  of  the  first  symphony,  the  close  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  second,  what  may  be  called  the  epilogue  of 
the  third,  or  the  whole  of  the  variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn,  are 
not  only  marvels  of  delicate  workmanship  in  regard  to  structure, 
but  are  instinct  with  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  charac- 
teristics of  each  instrument  The  "  Academic  Festival  "  over- 
ture proves  Brahms  a  master  of  musical  humour,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  student  songs  which  serve  as  its  themes;  and  the  com- 
panion piece,  the  "  Tragic  "  overture,  reaches  a  height  of  sub- 
limity which  is  in  no  way  lessened  because  no  particular  tragedy 
has  ever  been  named  in  conjunction  with  the  work. 
-  As  with  all  creative  artists  of  supreme  rank,  the  work  of  Brahms 
took  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  very  generally  appreciated. 
The  change  in  public  opinion  is  strikingly  iUustrated  in  regard  to 
the  songs,  which,  once  voted  ineffective  and  unvocal,  have  now 
taken  a  place  in  every  eminent  singer's  repertory.  The  outline  in 
his  greater  works  must  be  grasped  with  some  definiteness  before 
the  separate  ideas  can  be  properly  "understood  in  their  true 
relation  to  eadi  other;  and  white  it  is  his  wonderful  power  of 
handling  the  recognized  ^-lay^iral  forms,  so  as  to  make  them  seem 
absolutely  new,-  which  stamps  him  as  the  greatest  musical 
ardiitect  since  Beethoven,  the  neoesaty  for  realizing  in  some 
degree  what  musical  form  sipoifies  has  undoubtedly  been  a  bar  to 
the  rapid  acceptance  of  his  greater  works  by  the  uneducated 
lovers  of  music;  These  are  of  course  far  more  easily  moved  by 
effects  of  colour  than  by  the  subtler  beauties  of  organic  structure, 
and  BnJims's  attitude  towards  tone-colour  was  scarcely  such  as 
would  endear  him  to  the  large  number  of  muscians  in  whose  view 
tpne-colour  is  pre-eminent.  His  mastery  of  form,  again,  has  been 
attadced  »  formalism  by  superficial  critics,  Uind  to  4he  real 


inspiration  and  distinction  of  his  ideas,  and  to  ihsSr  pcrtectSon  is 
regard  to  style  and  the  appn>priat<mess  of  every  theme  to  the 
exact  emotional  state  to  be  expressed.  In  his  larger  vocal  woHls 
there  are  some  which  treat  of  emotional  conditions  far  mnoved 
from  the  usual  stock  of  subjects  taken  by  the  average  composer; 
to  compare  the  ideas  in  the  "  German  Requiem  "  with  those  of 
the  *'  Schicksalslicd  "  or  "  NM.nic  "  is  to  learn  a  lesson  is  artistic 
style  which  can  nevi^  be  forgotten.  In  the  songs,  too,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  range  of  human  emolku 
finds  expression  in  noble  lyrics  that  yield  to  none  in  actui 
musical  beauty.  The  four  "  Emste  Gesinge,"  Brahms*s  last 
composition,  must  be  considered  as  his  supreme  schic%'rmeDt 
in  dignified  utterance  of  noble  thou^ts  in  a  style  thst  perfectly 
fits  them*  The  choice  of  words  for  these  as  wcQ  as  for  the 
**  Requiem  "  and  others  of  his  serious  works  reveals  a  stnmg 
sense  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  human  life,  but  at  least  as 
strong  a  confidence  in  the  divine  consolations. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  musical  world  in  Germany 
that  every  prominent  musician  is  ranged  by  critics  axKl  amateurs 
in  one  of  two  hostile  camps,  and  it  was  probably  due  in  the  main 
to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  followers  of  Wagner  that  the 
idea  was  so  generally  held  that  Brahms  was  a  man  of  narrow 
sympathies  and  hard,  not  to  say  brutal  manners.  Tbe  Lutet 
impression  was  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the  master's  natural 
detestation  of  the  methods  by  whidi  the  average  lionixer  seeks  to 
gain  his  object,  and  both  alike  are  di^rovcd  in  the  RecoBcdiens  of 
J.  V.  Widmann,  an  intimate  friend  for  many  years,  which  throw 
tf  new  light  on  the  master,  revealing  him  as  a  man  of  the  widest 
artistic  sympathies,  neither  intolerant  of  excellence  in  a  lisa 
opposed  to  his  own,  nor  weakly  enthusiastic  over  mediocre  pro- 
ductions by  composen  whose  views  were  in  com[^te  sympathy 
with  him.  His  admiration  for  Verdi  and  Wagner  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  absence  of  any  operatic  work  from  his  list  of  com- 
positions was  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  libretto 
which  appealed  to  him,  not  to  any  antagonism  to  the  lyric  stage 
in  its  modem  developments^  How  far  he  stood  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  typical  pedant  may  be  seen  in  the  passiooate  love 
he  ^owed  throughout  his  life  for  national  music,  espedally  that 
of  Hungary.  Not  only  were  his  arrangements  of  Hungarian 
dances  the  fint  work  by  which  his  name  was  known  outside  his 
native  land,  but  his  first  pianoforte  quartet,  op.  as  in  G  minor, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  critics  of  the  time  by  its  introduction  of 
some  characteristics  of  Himgarian  music  into  the  finale.  His 
arrangement  of  a  number  of  children's  traditional  songs  was 
published  without  his  name,  and  dedicated  to  the  childicn  of 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  in  the  earliest  ycara  of  "his  creative 
life;  and  among  the  last  of  his  publications  was  a  oollectioii 
of  forty-nine  German  Volkslieder,  arranged  with  the  utmost 
skill,  taste  and  simplicity.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
waltses  of  Strauss,  and  in  many  passages  of  his  own  works 
the  eiUrain  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Viennese  danoe-vriten 
is  present  in  a  striking  degree. 

See  also  W.  H.  Hadow,  Sludies  in  Modem  Mnne(tad  series, 
1908} :  and  the  artkles  Music^ Song.  (J*  A.  F.  M.) 

BRAHUI*  a  people  of  Baluchistan,  inhabiting  the  Brahui 
mountains,  which  extend  continuously  from  near  the  Bolan 
Pass  to  Cape  Monze  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  khan  of  Kalat, 
the  native  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  is  himsdf  a  Brahui,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Kumbar,  former  chief  of  the  Kumbaiini, 
a  Brahui  tribe.  The  origin  of  the  Brahuis  is  an  etimological 
mystery.  Bishop  Robert  Caldwell  and  other  authorities  de- 
clare tiiem  Dravidians,  and  regard,  them  as  the  western 
borderen  of  Dravidian  India.  Othexs  believe  them  ^  to  be 
Scythians,*   and    others   again    connect    them,  with    Tatar 

*  Compare  Mountstuart  Elphlnstone'a  (Httforjr  tf  India,  9th  cd.« 
1905,  p.  2^9)  description  of  Scythians  with  physioiae  of  Btthuis.  A 
rdationship  between  the  Tats  (o.v.)  and  the  Brahuis  has  been  wag- 
eestcd,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  the  former  weie  of  Scytbic  sttjcL 
The  Mengals,  Bixanjos  and  Zehris,  the  three  lareesc  Brabni  tribes, 
are  called  Jadgal  or  Jagdal.  ijt.  Jats,  by  some  01  their  nrighlimn^ 
The  Zaghar  Mengal,  a  superior  division  of  the  Meagal  tribe,  bdirve 
they  themselves  came  from  a  district  called  Znghd*  ■omewheiv- 
near  Sif"?'*""**  in  central  .Asia.    Col  appean  to  be  i(  coUeciive 
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BountaiBcen  who  early  settled  in  southern  parts  of  Asia.  The 
CD^  of  the  word  itself  is  in  doubt.  It  is  variously  derived 
ua  conuption  of  the  Persian  Ba  Roki  (literally  "  of  the  hills  ") ; 
IS  sn  eponym  from  Braho,  otherwise  Brahin  or  Ibrahim,  a 
lefendaxy  hero  of  allied  Arab  descent  who  led  his  people  "  out 
of  the  west,"  while  Dr  Gustav  Oppert  believes  that  the  name  is 
in  wme  way  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  Baluchis. 
He  recognises  in  the  name  of  the  Paratas  and  Paradas,  who 
dwelt  in  north-eastern  Baluchistan,  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Braho.  He  gives  reasons  for  regarding  the  Bra  as  a  contraction 
ol  Bus  and  obtains  "  thus  in  Barahui  a  name  whose  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Barrhai  (the  modem  Bhars),  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  Paratas  and  Paravar  and  their  kindred  the  Maratha 
Pazavari  and  Dravidian  Parheyas  of  Palaman,  is  striking." 
The  Bnhuis  declare  themselves  to  be  the  aborigines  of  Uie 
oocntzy  they  now  occupy,  their  ancestors  ooming  froifk  Aleppo. 
For  this  there  seems  little  foundation,  and  their  language, 
which  has  no  affinities  with  Persian,  Pushtu  or  Baluchi,  must  be, 
according  to  the  most  eminent  scholars,  classed  among  the 
Dnvidian  tongues  of  southern  India.  Probably  the  Brahuis  are 
of  Dnvidian  stock,  a  branch  long  isolated  from  their  kindred 
and  nrach  Arabized,  and  thus  exhibiting  a  marked  hybridism. 

Whatever  their  origin,  the  Brahuis  are  found  in  a  position 
of  ansiderable  power  in  Baluchistan  from  earliest  times.  Their 
anthatic  history  be^ns  with  Mir  Ahmad,  who  was  their  chief 
in  the  xjth  century.  The  title  of "  khan  "  was  assumed  by  Nasir 
the  Great  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Brahuis  are 
a  confederacy  of  tribes  possessing  common  lands  and  uniting 
from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of  offence  or  defence.  At  their 
head  is  the  khan,  who  formerly  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
semi-divine,  it  being  customary  for  the  tribesmen  on  visiting 
Kalat  to  make  offerings  at  the  Ahmadzai  gate  before  entering. 
The  Bfahuis  are  a  nomadic  race,  who  dwell  in  tents  made  of 
goats'  hair,  black  or  striped,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  products 
of  thdr  hods.  They  are  Sunnite  Mahommedans,  but  are  not 
fanatical  In  physique  they  are  very  easily  distinguished  from 
their  nei^ibouxs,  the  Baluchis  and  Pathans,  being  a  smaller, 
Rurdier  poa^  with  rounder  faces  characterized  by  the  flat, 
bloat  and  coarse  features  of  the  Dravidian  races.  They  are  of 
a  dark  Inown  odour,  their  hair  and  beards  being  often  brown  not 
hbcL  They  are  an  active,  hardy  race,  and  though  as  avaricious 
as  the  Pathans,  are  more  trustworthy  and  less  turbulent.  Their 
ordioaiy  dress  is  a  tunic  or  shirt,  trousers  gathered  in  at  the 
ankles  and  «  doak  usually  of  brown  felt.  A  few  wear  turbans, 
but  generally  their  headlgear  is  a  round  skullcap  with  tassel 
or  button.  Their  women  are  not  strictly  veiled.  Sandals  of  deer 
or  goat  skin  are  wom  by  all  classes.  Their  weapons  are  rifles, 
nrwds  and  shields.  They  do  not  use  the  Afghan  knife  or  any 
ipeark  Some  few  Brahuis  are  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Native 
blantry. 

See  pr  Belbw.  Indus  lo  Euphrates  (London,  1874) :  Gustav  Oppert, 
The  Ontimal  lukabttants  of  India  (189%);  Dr  Theodore  Duka. 
Esay  m  the  Brakui  Grammar  (after  the  German  of  Dr  Trumpp  01 
Mamch  Udvenity). 

BBAID  (from  the  O.  Eng.  hreidan^  to  move  quickly  to  and 
fro,  hence  to  weave),  a  plait,  espcdaJly  a  pkiit  of  hair,  also  a 
Waited  tape  woven  of  wool,  silk,  gold  thread,  &c.,  used  for  trim- 
miog  ct  binding.  A  i>articu]ar  use  is  for  the  narrow  bands, 
bonkred  with  open  work,  used  in  making  point  lace. 

BBAroWOOD,  THOMAS  (17x5-1806),  British  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  17x5,  and  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University.  He  became  a  school  teacher,  and 
is  1760  opened  in  Edinburgh,  with  one  pupil,  the  first  school 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  following  the  system 
of  Dr  J<^  Wallis,  described  in  Philosophical  Transactions 

fdbi  ifl  BalocM,  and  Men  or  Aftn  occurs  on  the  lists  of  the  Behistun 
lOKriptions  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Scythian  tribes  deported 
by  Mritts.  the  Achaemenian,  for  their  turbulence  (ace  Kalat,  A 
Htmmr  on  Uu  County  and  Family  of  the  Ahmadnai  Khans  of  Kalat, 
by  G.  P.  Tate).  Sajdi,  another  Brahui  tribal  name,  is  Scythian, 
the  principal  dan  of  which  tribe  b  the  Saga,  both  names  being 
"KBtifiable  with  the  Sagetae  and  Saki  of  ancient  writers.  Thus 
^bere  aeems  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  former  occupants 
01  at  least  some  portions  of  the  Brahui  cfomain  were  of  Scythianblood. 


nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  This  school  was  the  model  for 
all  of  the  early  En^h  institutions  of  the  kind.  Dr  Johnson 
visited  it  in  X773,  and  describes  it  as  "  a  subject  of  philosophical 
curiosity  .  .  .  which  no  other  city  has  to  show,"  and  Braid- 
wood's  dozen  pupils  as  able  "  to  hear  with  the  eye."  In  1783 
Braidwood  moved  to  Hackney,  where  he  died  on  the  a4th  of 
October  x8o6. 

BRAILA  (in  Rumanian  JSrotfa,  formerly  Ibsaila),  the  capita] 
of  the  department  of  Braila,  Rumania;  situated  amid  flat  and 
dreary  cotmtry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Danube,  about 
xoo  m.  from  its  mouth  at  Sulina.  Pop.  (xgoo)  58,39a,  including 
xo,8ix  Jews.  Southward,  the  Danube  encircles  a  vast  fen, 
teiuuited  only  by  waterfowl  and  herds  of  half-wild  swine,  while 
the  plain  which  extends  to  the  north-east  and  east  only  grows 
fertile  at  some  distance  inland.  Braila  itself  is  mainly  built  on 
a  bank  rising  about  50  ft.  above  sea-level;  but  partly  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  which  separates  this  bank  from  the  water's  edge. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  bank  a  public  park  is  laid  out,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  desolate  Dobrudja  hills,  across  the  river. 

On  the  landward  side,  Braila  has  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
the  curve  of  its  outer  streets  following  the  line  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tioiu,  dismantled  in  1829.  Few  houses,  among  theoldcr  quarters, 
exceed  two  storeys  in  height,  but  the  main  streets  are  paved, 
and  there  is  a  regular  supply  of  filtered  water.  A  wide  avenue, 
the  Strada  Bulsoardiduif  divides  the  town  proper  from  the 
suburbs.  The  principal  diurch,  among  many,  is  the  cathedral 
of  St  Michael,  a  large,  ungaixily  building  of  grey  sandstone. 
Electric  tramways  intersect  the  town,  and  are  continued  for  3  m. 
to  Lacul  Sirat  (Salt  Lake),  where  there  are  mineral  springs  and 
mud-baths,  owned  by  the  state.  The  waters,  which  contain 
over  45%  of  salt,  iodine  and  sulphur,  are  axnong  the  strongest 
of  their  kind  in  Exirope;  and  are  of  high  repute,  beixig  aimually 
visited  by  more  than  a  thousand  patients.  Braila  is  the  seat 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  for 
WaUchia,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  grain  trade;  for,  beddes 
its  advantageous  position  on  the  river,  it  is  coimectcd  with 
the  central  Walachian  railways  by  a  line  to  Buzeu,  and  with 
the  Russian  and  Moldavian  systems  by  a  line  to  Galatz.  Quays, 
where  ships  drawing  x  5  ft.  of  water  can  discharge,  line  the  river 
front;  and  there  are  large  docks,  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses, besides  paper  xnills,  roperies,  and  soap  and  candle  works. 
Over  so  steamers,  maintained  by  the  state,  ply  between  Braila 
and  Rotterdam.  Among  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  British 
are  first  in  numbers  and  toxmage,  the  Greek  second.  Grain 
and  timber  form  the  chief  articles  of  export;  textiles,  machinery, 
iron  goods  and  coal  being  most  largely  imported. 

Many  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Walachia  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braila.  In  X475  Stephen  the 
Great,  having  dethroned  the  voivode  Radu,  burned  the  town. 
In  X573  another  Moldavian  prince  took  the  dty  by  storm,  and 
massacred  the  Turkish  garrison.  In  X659  it  was  again  burned 
by  the  Walachian  prince  Mircea,  and  for  the  time  the  Turks 
were  expelled,  but  afterwards  returned.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
x8th  century  Braila  was  several  times  captured  by  the  Russians, 
and  in  X770  it  was  burned.  By  the  peace  of  Bucharest  (181 2) 
the  Turks  retained  the  right  of  garrisoning  Braila.  In  X828  it 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Soliman  Pasha,  who,  after  holding  out 
from  the  middle  of  May  tmtll  the  end  of  June,  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople 
(1829)  the  place  was  definitely  assigned  to  Walachia;  but 
before  giving  it  up,  the  grand-duke  Michael  of  Russia  razed  the 
citadel,  and  in  this  ruinous  condition  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
WaUchiaxu.  Braila  was  the  spot  chosen  by  the  Russian  general 
Gorchakov  for  crossing  the  Danube  with  his  division  in  X854. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  little  above  the  dty,  are  some 
remains  of  the  piles  of  a  bridge  said  by  a  very  doubtful  tradition 
to  have  been  built  by  Darius  (c.  500  B.C.). 

BRAIN  (A.S.  braegen),  that  part  of  the  central  nervous  system 
which  in  vertebrate  animals  is  contained  within  the  cranium 
or  skull;  it  is  divided  into  the  great  brain  or  cerebrum,  the 
hind  brain  or  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is 
the  transitional  part  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  other 
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rm  of  the  fourlh  ventricle  three  impoi 


Kce  me  the  deep  oriflnB  of 
VTwelflh.  (SrNiiivi: 
-      '  -Hugh  the  medulla 


»mn  cat  ckse  to  the  mid  lii 


up  from  the  ■nterior  buu  bundle  of  the  cord.  Enemnl 
behind  the  pynmid  i>  the  creniled  Kclion  □!  the  Dlivnry 
the  lurfnoe  bul^inf  of  which  tofau  the  olivary  body. 

Tlie  grey  muter  ol  the  ncdulln  0^'^ — "  —f-t  ^^— ^i-. 
oui  multipoUr  nerve  cellt,  b  la 
nutlet  el  Ih*  ipiH]  ccnl,  and  in  \ — 

Ae  the  grey  nutter  of  ibi  cord  • 

,    The  poitBior 

loie  their  pointed  fonB,aBi 

Tey  luberds  of  Rolando.    The  grey  man 
ia  cut  off  ft™  the  leac  by  the  di 

fcebb  developed  in  tb 

that  of  the  cord  exiiU.  biit  when  the  clavae  oj 
the  medulla  divert  from  each  other,  the  e 
poaterior  boundary,  and  difatea  Into  the  cavity  t 
The  irey  nutter  in  the  Interior  of  the  medulla 


chlS 


imioedialely  bvlow  the  pona,  in  the  maiorily  of  manimj 
kvne  arrangement  of  nbrea  fonning  the  (Fn^atfen,  wl 
I  gtey  micleut,  named  b/  vudcr  Kolk  the  ~' ■ 


fibrea  of  the  pona,  biit  when  aedionaaTi 
poinledont,  the  grey  matter  of  (be  «Mp 
hbna  of  the  Irapnium  come  from  the  o 
netve,  and  run  up  aa  the  lateral  miel. 


therefore,  on 
tlnuoui  with  the  grey  nutter  nenr 
hia  grey  matter  forma  collectlona 
urea  of  oririn  of  levenl  cranial 
irf««  of  Or '■■"-  -^' '- 


he  taptnor  olitt^  In  the 
by  the  lower  Itaoavetre 

Je  through  it,  aaL.  Clarke 
olive  can  be  Ken.  Theee 
ar  nucleui  of  the  auditory 


■iilgroove;  it.i 
icta  of  the  loed' 


arited  by  a  median  lonfiti 

I  relation  to  ■  heniapbere  • 
irlace  fonni  In  part  the  u 

■  through  the  Hibitance  of  the 


loniitudinal  directior 


from  one  bemuphere  of  the  cerebellum  (o  that  of 
■ome  are  aituaied  on  the  anterior  aurface  of  the  t 

i'^om  t^d__  . 

from  (be  medulla  obloiigata 

ila  upper  lurfaceaalibmal 

and  formed  Uhe  i(  by  a  do 


■nd  a  peduncle  pauea 
:ne  hbna  go 
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'ramidal  Gbm.  Ilicn  llit  drcp  tnuvtrK  I  the  fioiailiii,  which  b  ntutHJ  iiqincdialdy  bchlnil  Ihi  b 


ottrnor  part  or  iwBjiitf  ^   uctr^iiNa 
MuiU;   BDd  AD  antnior  poaolflj  proRit 


•iw  lurlacc  (4  (In  mt- 

nachandniHicMaKd 

niiltiluda  of  thin  pUin 


B ,„_,'_     vnn.  and  eatvHli  into  tbc  c«Tof  cacb 

"»™"'™'   laawl^.  Whenavtitiolacclimuiudc 


[IriidbCK 

6k.  e>.    i°d 


Kt.   to,mA  in  tkt  >- 

(trior  of  the  CERbdlmn.  I[  tht  htwir 
apheRbecut  thTDugh  a  little  lolhc«ra 
aide  of  Ibe  median  EiAc,  a  ^(eaf  artaBgr- 
meat  ef  |tcv  maitcr,  aimiUr  in  appur^ 

olivary  body  in  the  medulla  Dblonoii. 
and  ktuini  at  the  corfmt  Jnlmlint  J  rh* 
CCRbdhlint  ia  wen:    ii  Eh  in  iIh  bmIii 

i> 


ohlte  Abrea. 

oflhecorpui 

,     .  lower  Mk.    On  the  i 

iiety  abav«         carMi  inulam  lie  th 
The  while  mailer  bm< 


I  tdia  Iron  bcluw  upwajd  through  Ihe  mhtle  core,  to  end  ia  ibe 
red  irregularly  through  ita  I  Erry  nutieiof  the  [entorialiurfacecrf  Iheccrebcthim.  moRtapnaB? 
auHacc»    but  not  on  the  |  in  that  of  the  central  lobe  j  on  Iheir  way  Ihey  arc  conaeclcd  vilJt  ite 


o(  Uig  auperficial  tr 
Vh  CinMliim,  LiTTtB  BauK, 


,  _  jailed  ( 

tke  neduiia  oblDOaata  by  the  two 
reatlCom  bodiea  which  form  ila  tVwr 
fiidRiHfu,  and  above  wilh  the  capon 
guadr<|endna  of  the  cerebrum  by  two 
banda.  which  form  in  npirnr  pt. 
dmadti;  wliilR  the  two  hemiapherea 
anntded  together  by  ■■■-  


c.  6.— Metlal  Sectloc 

lacii  other;     in   inia  noicn  IK  leix  CeTcbclluflip    Sho'  .., _, , , _^. 

crcbclEi   ia   lodged.     ExIendinB   hori< 

ontally  bacliwardi  From  (he  nMdle  cerebeUar  peduncle,  along  the  I  grey  matter  of  Ihe  corpoi  denuium.  The  Hperier  pcdnndta.  ■> 

mlcr  border  of  each  hendaphereia  the  (rHH*anaoiiIiiIJljja«,  which    detcend  from  the  corpora  nuadrigeir'—   -*  •'-  — ' '- 

lividea  Ihe  hemiuihcie  inio  iia  UDtonal  and  occipital  aurfacea-    connevioiu  mainly  wilh  Ihe  coriKiadeni 
Each  of  Iboc  auifaffa  ia  again  aubdivided  by  Aaaorea  Into  imaller  [  form  a  lai^e  pioponion  of  the  white  co 


ANATOMY) 


ku  tm  ■oticcd  ibit  tboK  fibRt  whk'li  in 
n  Ibi  appcr  Hirfue  ol  Che  ccRbelluiii  and  vii 

HiHiiiD  M  A*  CmbiUmm.—-nt  whiiE  «r 
a  umpmel  of  aumbtn  of  nKdulliiEd  ncm  npra  courani  id  ina 
fran  ibe  (rv  matter  of  tbc  cortEi.   Thrtr  bbm  an  tuppotitd  in 
1  n«i><l<nirk  of  nniroilial  tiiiue,  ibrir  nutnlioo  beini  luiiDlied 
by  1  ■nun  number  of  blood  vnclM. 

Tlv  oitui  («  Bf  7)  coiuisu  of  a  thin  layer  o[  (rey  nuHcial 
Imnnf  an  outer  oal  ot  Kmewliai  varyini  ihickseH  over  the  whole 
mnaal  larfice  of  llw  laminae  ol  tlie  oriiiL  Whrn  eumined 
noncopially  it  b  found  to  be  nude  up  ^  two  layen.  an  outer 
'KkcuW  tnd  u  inner  "(nnuUr"  layer.  Forming  i  liver 
\jwt  II  Hie  jonctioa  of  tine  tin>  are  i  number  of  alU,  the  alli 
cf  nalnut,  vhidi  conMllnte  the  moK  diancteriMic  feature  of  tlie 
mtellDm.  Tbebodlsof tlwecrUaanpeai^ihaped.  Tlieirinncr 
ndi  uper  and  tiBalty  end  in  a  nerve  Gbie  wbkb  may  be  trar-l  ''■»" 
Ik  elute rrntrv,  IrLIhejrcoune  chrougli  Ebe  grannie  byer  cli 
of  bnnchinc  coUalerab.  aome  (urninE  buck  and 
-"-TfPuriSr ■     ^  - 


BRAIN 

ipheree.     It     The  brge  gr«Aub  celb  are  mi 
tne  pona  go     penetxaiing  weU  into  the  mc 

is  also  an  abundant  pluut  of  fi 


<wm  tlw  celhnf  Purionje  into  the  m 

imlrtly  bnnrh  dirhotomouily.  thui  .- ^  , 

adrcq  la  ibe  molecular  byer.    The  bnnduiva 


_    nek  and  paaaing 

a  vay  elaborate 
<  of  tub  dendron 


Fic  j.—TniHverK  Section  throuib  a  Cerebellar  FoH 

KOUiket).     Treated  by  the  Gol^  melbod. 
"      '  '     Q  of  Purklnje.         GRi.  Axoni    ' 


ta  Ike  eeoml  direction  it  th» 
'fcr  Bofeular  by« . 


;  in  that  they  are  appronmately  re- 

1  an  eapalbr  fruit  tree,  and  tboae  for 

'  aiutber  and  at  rifht  anolea 

(0  vhicb  they  beCiiig.    In 

, ,,_jofcelU.    The  num  abund- 

ui  in  tbe  totalled  tuU  itUt  which  an  diitribnied  Ibmugh  the 

'  'e  tlackiieaa  of  Ibe  byer,    Tbey  have  ■  rounded  body  giving 

oany  brancbing  Anarvtm  to  Eheir  immedbte  neighfaourbood 

uiaol  the  timina.     In  ita  coune,  thii  givn  o9  numeiwu 
lenb  vhUi  run  domwaid  le  tbc  bodiei  of  Furkin>e'a  celb. 
I  rcrvnini  braiicTMnga  together  wilb  limilar  ternnnab  of  other 
ink  foem  the  baiket-vork  around  the  bodln  of  rheee  celU. 
>  fiannlar  byer  b  aometimei  teimnl  the  luil-cafoured  hiyer 


noKiben 


est 


■I  thTfvia  of  a  I.  T) 
tetbeautJlhefoIiuD 


mioale  LB  aDhraDchcd  ends. 
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many  of  the  branching! 
The  neuraxon  proceia 
-mi  n  richly  brarKhJog 
gnnular  layer.    There 

partly  ceatrif un|,  the 


, _ ibundanl  plexuaof  fibribin  the  granular  byer,  and 

many  reaching  ialo  the  mohcuttt  layer  nmily  there,  eipecially  in 
ihe  immediate  neighbourhood  ol  [be  dendritea  of  Purldnja'a  celb. 
From  the  appearance  of  their  picxua  of  fibrib  rheae  are  Hmedma 


The  Ctrttrnm  or 


the  coavolutjona.  (be  corpora  atrbta,  I 

---■  ■-  ■' 'ot  ceretral  neBck,  I 

cerebri  devekipnl  in 


, .-ioped'.- 

corpora  quadrlBnIna  and 

cephalon  or  middle  cerebral  vesicle.  The. 
id  preacnta  guperiotly,  anterior]/  and  ponenoriy  a  aeep  mtatau 
Mjitudimt  fiitiatt  which  aubdivida  it  into  two  hermapberea. 
iferiorly  there  b  a  continuity  of  atnicture  between  the  (wo  hend- 
ibcm  acroi*  Ibe  neibl  pbne.  and  if  the  two  bemupherca  be  drawn 
lunder  by  opening  out  the  longitudinal  fiuuie,  a  bniad  white  band, 
le  Corfu  ttJIiman,  may  be  neen  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiaauri  paning 
-jfnaa  the  mcaial  plane  from  one  hcmiqiberc  to  the  other.  The 
outer  wrface  of  each  bemiBphere  u  convex,  and  adapted  in  ahape 
-  I  the  concavity  of  the  inner  ubie  of  tbi  cianbl  boneii  ita  inner 
Lrface,  whjch  UHtoda  the  longitudinal  fiaaurc.  b  flat  and  fa  aeparated 
om  theappoiBteliemlaphete  by  thefalKcerebtf;  ita  under  aurface, 
.here  it  iea»  on  the  tentoriun,  b  concave,  and  b  leparaied  by  that 
meabrana  fnna  th«  ccRbdlun  and  pona.  Fnm  IK  front  of  the 
pona  two  atrong  white  haoda,  the  cmra  ortM  ot  unhral  fwdiwJn, 

forward  and  upward  (icc  fig.  9).  Winding  round  tbc  outer  tide 

ich  crua  b  a  fbt  white  band,  the  optic  tract.  Tbcae  tractt  con- 
e  in  friinl.  and  join  to  form  the  optic  commiaxri,  from  which 

[WD  ff^fu  MrHT  ariae.  The  crura  cenbri,  optic  tracta.  and  optic 

CDmmianirc  cncloae  a  loienge-ihaped  apace,  wnidi  incfudea — (a)  a 
gi^  layer,  which,  from  bein|  perforated  by  leveral  amall  aitciiei.  b 

ia/Hiid^HlhmprDJ«tttojdnIhe^aiUr]rA«fy.  JmmcdLatcly 
:  of  Che  optic  commiaauTT  ia  a  grey  byer,  tbc  iamino  cittern 
bird  ventricle;  and  between  (he  oplic  cmnmiiaurc  and  (he 
^d  of  each  Sylvbn  fiaaurr  b  a  grey  tpot  perforated  by  tmall 
.  the  locu*  pcrforatml  oMkus. 
,^A.„*rw.  mmt-rinn  la  nuH*  Ml  fight  aoglca  (0  llio  aurface  of 

he  corpora  quadrigemlna  (lec 

lorma  the  cruata.  which  b  [1^ 

l»  anterior  pyramtdal  fibRt  ol  the  rocdulb 

„ It  molor  path  from  tbc  brain  to  the  cord. 

a  byer  of  piymenred  grey  matter,  called  the  n ' 


r*  cerebri  it  will  pott  rii 
M  on  the  dor^  dde  thr 
The  vcniial  pan . '  ■ 
ation  forwardof  tl 


-1?^'! 


m  thii  I 


liichlia 


hie  nl^»  ceieb^br  pedunde'it'the'iBoa'iniernai  ol'lhei 

Ivcuttala  with  itt  fellow  nf  the  opponte  tide  t 


through  theiuperiarmrpuiq 

om  ill  lint,  bailed  the  red 
ill  past  through  the  Syli ' ' 
.jelourthvTBIricb.andi 
in  the  ventr  '  '     ' 


.% 


ihbb 


c.  11  the  •ertion  bappent  to  pait 
jadrigrminum  a  charactenttic  circular 
tbellar  peduncle  and  tbe,ElleI.  which, 

[^■uge?'min  the  third  to 

the  third  and  fourth 
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UbuUuii)  (MudloBponL  TbtfiHBlblc 
La  Kpanted  from  the  puieol  by  tbc  iovr 
if&iimJr  (te.  9,  r)  vhkli  eamdi  n  ibc 
outer  turn  of  tbc  benuiphor  from  the 
loogitudinlJ  fimn  obJiqudy  dn^vud 
and  lonnnl  towiiTdi  the  SylvieD  fiiHA. 
Aboul  1  in.  (nun  tbr  himfci  ead  li  tU 
bemiipben  te  llx  farirt*  uri^iMt  >inn; 
whichi  comiDeiiciiic  M  tbe  kiaptvdiHl 
fiaiiRi  puKi  down  tbc  inner  Aofface  of  (be 
bemleptaeR.  mnd  tnntven^  cntndi  fof 

_  ■  ilMit  diiUBcc  on  Ibe  ouur  lariKe  U  the 
bemiifilKi*;    it  ecpsnta  the  puknl  ml 

.  ocdnul  ioba  (mm  each  other. 

lb  Ttmpm-SfitiuiM  Lttt  mwu 
n  tha  outer  euruce  oC  the  bevitpheiT 
liiee  copvolulioiu,  mrruifed  in  panlkl  Ivi 


KiiMIt  oJ  iitftriar  Umfinl  gyiL  The 
fiiure  which  lepuKtei  the  nperior  iBd 
middle  oC  theee  convolutiiiM  ii  calM  ibr 
HroUil  ;[)nin  (Sg.  g.  f).  The  OiapiUi 
Labi  iliD  con^tti  trom  atxivc  dowairv^ 
of  three  puiliel  Byrr.  nwned  mtenor. 
■iUlt  ant  in/triat  oaipiiaL     The  Anlgl 


be  fiveuR  dC  RoUndo,  end  Jonur 

J  interior  ^-   -'"■  ' ' 

m  named  auadit 
.Jilch    ai       '       ' 


iMHindary,  ia  a  convdH. 

„ -_ -.If /rfltfoj  or  pn^eoinl. 

rfalch    aacendt   obliqoely    backward   aod 

Ivtan  to  the  lantiludinl 


fdiHua  quadrittMimt  and  oo  Ihii  the  corpora  gi 
The  auperior  pair  of  theae  bodice  u  overlapped 
bv  the  pineal  lody  and  forma  pan  ol  the  lower 
VDual  centrea.  Conocxioot  can  be  traced  to  the 
iqitic  tract,  the  biiher  viHiat  centre  on  the  meiiat 
lurface  of  the  ocdpiul  lobe,  the  deep  oriiln  of 
the  third  01  Dcub-mator  nerve  aa  well  aa  10  the 
me^l  and  laieni  Ailet.  The  Inferior  pair  of 
qoadriieminaJ  bodin  are  more  cloiely  In  touch 
with  tlw  orvaiH  of  hearinE.  and  are  connected  by 
■'^-        ■■■»■■  ■  „.of  [be 


I  above  downwvdik  «ad 
nimeci  iifwrur.  mMU  md  nltnn  Jnmlil 
Evri,  which  are  alio  prdooffcd  on  to  (br 
otbltallKeolthelRinullobe.   TbeA~aJ 

Uii  ia  ilao  eompk 
I  I  gynu.  named  ataxdiin  fariiUI  or  poH-cr 
I     10  and  inuncdiateiy  behind  the  fiiaurr  of  "' 

■    tbe  upper  end  of  the  hack  of  thia  Eymi  it  —  ^-^--  , . — 

\  whifh.  formm;  the  boundary  of  the  lonEitudinal  fiature.  eit 
;  far  bulk  ai  tlic  paricto-occipital  hnure;  eprinpng  from  th 
.  I  end  ol  tlie  back  of  thia  gyrua  ii  the  npn-marpmal,  which  Id 


ol  RoUndo.   ! 


la  lanU 


Surfoit  ej  111  Bni 
icnil  pan  of 


lich  arc  conaidend  to  aubdivide  the  benuphi 
o  Ioba.  whiitt   oth«™  aepaiate  the  — ' 

•h  loh.  Fmm  urh  ntbrr.      Id  Fach  he 

kbaare  recoeni 

laUnd  ol  Reili'  i 

however,  be  realiied  tlut   theae  lobei  do  not 
eiactly  concfpoad  to  Ihe  outlinea  d  the  honea 


tee«aw>ipheL .   ..— .   , -.   — -,- — -     .        _. 

:::r::::^ 

•■m.  miuvH  tiKf  >■«  ii^med.  Paaalng  obliquely  -^ 
on  the  outet  lao  ol  tht  hcmiiphere  Imm  before, 
upward  and  backward,  it  the  well  marked  SyMan 
fiinri  ISg.  g,  f ),  which  it  the  fint  to  aMiear  in  the  f\ 
development  of  the  hemitpbcre.  Below  it  liea  the  P: 
lemporo-tpbenoida]  lobe,  and  above  and  in  front  of  /-i 
il,  tlie  parietal  and  frontal  kbea.  As  toon  at  it  (. 
appeaii  on  the  eitemal  turface  of  the  brain  the  " 

(HJ.'tbe  latter  bclng'by  fartjie'lonpil'  The  place  S, 
whence  tlieae  divert  li  tbe  Sylvian  point  and  l^ 
cerreapondi  to  tbe  prErion  on  ihr  surface  of  the  J', 
ikuU  )«  Ahaioiit:  SyftrJUial  aad  ArlilHc).  i* 
Between  iheae  Ihne  limba  and  the  vallecula  or 
niin  ttem  bf   the   fiiiure 

int*t'a*lhrir°p^ , ,....  ,.  - 

(para    triiogHlarii)    (B),   Itonio-parinal    (pin  ^c.f.  Inferior  praecenttal 


a  ronand  to  diiplir  tbc  latter.    _  wpoij 

kpfitiidiul  fiwic  Brliciilata  wiia  uie  pancUl 

""    -         '  ■■  ■    ibe  (nd  HUMinaui-lEnlpinL 

■llrodt   d   the    mini 

CoBvolntion  oo  tlw"orbitjU  which  «re  ■raimtiKl   from 
~    '*   '  fue  ol   ialao-  one  KDOtber  by  _  the  wfritoj 


ViArmiittcttt aaaaiSTiftnBali  H-thaped.   a 


-,  exieriu]  and  iri' 


otticMy  pnludckind  lobe 
T1L_0rtaul  (uk 

instal  coavoludon. 
4.    <;idcr«fu    ' 

C  Cutnl  lobe  or  Inuh. 

iS^L 

•I  toffaoe  o(  the  hennipbEre,  u  nen  ithen  the  bnin  li 
tarvcttil  vk]  the  ceRbcDum  ud  nedulliL  nnoved  by 
anHH  ihraq^  the  CTU  cerebri  (lee  &g-  i[),  the 

ditta.  wink  below  it  on  kcb  Che  lorniib  leptuD 
bciJEm  ud  lUrd  nntride,  the  deiciiptioii  ii< 
■kk*  wa  loDow.  The  cenbnl  wtfue.  above 
fod  is  Emoi  o(  the  cocpoa  (sDoHm.  it  divided 

rkiKly  Rnblea  that  d  the  nppa  luitln  o< 
ihiaitiiuacilkiaiiB.  TUi  It  the  (dlu>4iar(»a< 
nJnLB  caDsd  beenaelt  •nntea  the  ouoaal 
rTTiv<  which  fiea  betweeB  n  and  the  eerpua 

■una  of  the  hnln.  Whea  the  Hlctia  reaebea 
a  pom  nnkally  above  the  hind  end  d  the 
orpoi  caflDaDD  n  Ionia  aharply  unraid  and  »! 
[urmt  the  Uodci'  bmit  d  the  —"«*"*'  lyri,  the 
pnmriiir  IhA  or  two  oT  irfuch  b  nun  or  lea 
ilioiBclly  oarlied  off  id  (ikib  the  ftraaiilnl 
i^wi£,  a4KR  the  upper  pan  d  the  ceotral  fiiaun 
ti  Rolaado  lana  over  the  ouTfia  of  the  brain. 
The  caOotal  (yna.  which  b  alaa  oiled  the 
tm  leraicaloa  from  tta  arched  af^ieaADCc,  la 
nwianed  hKkward  n»Bd  tht  poneiior  eod  of 
Iht  orpna  aOamiB,  and  ao  to  the  neiial  mfaca 
ci  tie  (apon]  lobe.    BeUod  the  upturned  end 

•na  which  b  callcdihe  Mnaau  or  antJralt 

M:    it  ■  boimded  beUod  by  the  de^y  cut 

mrwil  parieto-eeeiphal  bayi*  and  thb  nina 

inm  the  marcia  of^  the  heain  downward  and 

"tvard  to  ma  another  fimire,  the  cakarinr,  at  aa  acote  anele, 

tlu  tsW^a  vedje^hapcd  piece  of  biain  calbd  the  itnim 

buwtui  them.    The  aUvw  fiiaue  b  fairtjr  borizoatal,  lod  it 

i«ed  abnnt  in  middle  by  the  internal  parino-ocdpilal. » that  the 
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I  (hat  behind 


the  prt^olcariitt, 

le  callotal  Eyrua  b 


:  fiaiure.    The  iDtemat  parietcKKcipita]  and  cal- 

of  the  braJOt  known  at  the  hlppocam^ „. 

.L iorendof  thecakaiine  uaure  the  callotal 


IS  b  a  fitat 


the  cdlaUnU, , „ 

it  csnimiied  much  fartba  forwOTd  iato  Ihe  temporal  lobe  ^od 
iDTnu  the  lower  tfouodary  of  tlx  luppocampal  £ynjt-     It  will  ili 
be  teen  that  tbe  hippoctnipal  jynit  u  cr"'*"'"*'*"  " 
thccallotalryrutabovcby  meant  of  the  ii 
linguaUa  below.   The  Mppocampal  ayrut 
dentate  or  hlppocampal  fiiture  which  cam 
In  the  deacendinf  comu 


I  iKKjndcd  above  by  tbe 


led  from  the  posteirioc  pUbr  < 
...  ....urebairenedby  tberecurvi 

lippocanpal  gynii,  called   ' 


_  limperdit,  narla  off  the  I 

of  tbe  temponl  lobe  ffom  Ihe  leiHan  t '   ' 
that  tbe  callotal  gynit,  itlhmi 


a  antral  spaiM  or  body. 

ronlalWie:  the^ilmw 
-d  into  the  ocdfJtal  lobej 
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[be  iacniimt  ana  curvca  backward,  oulwan 

and  inwud.  Scbiod  and  below  the  optk  Ihalai 

ipheooida]  lobe-    On  the  floor  o1  Flie  central  ipice  nuy  oe  le 

from  before  backward  the  grey  ,1ipper  urface  of  the  pnr-«hap 

inner  and  poueriot  part  a  inull  porilon  o!  the  iplu  lialamus,  whi 


BRAIN  uiui 

ints-pMterior  dlRcdon.  lu  amafar  tnd  formi  tW  « 
Ibri  of  the  arch,  ita  poaterw  end  liae  aaijrnsr  piiimrt,  vhi 
termediate  hufT  of  [be  faiux  lormi  the  crown  of  ibe  an 
ineitti  of  two  HIent  balvea,  ooe  bekKivini  to  eatii  bcmu 


t.  Septum  ludduiq.  a,  Hipji 

/■  Corput  itriatuiq.  o,  Enui 

h  tbe  vaacular  fringe  of  Ibe  velum  interpoeitun,  umed  cbennd 

pivau,  and  imniediately  internal  to  thia  fringe  i*  the  free  edge  of  the 

v\iile  pasUriiir  paisr  cj  Iki /mil.    The  aoietior  cotnu  hai  the  an- 

and  between  thia  coma  and  the  deacendinjE  comu  ia  the  elevation 
(alled(aii«aIiaulla(ini<u.{onnedbytbecaaaleni]fiHU_n|£i.  l>,o). 


may  be  aee. 

faiiiai^laltl.    Tbecboroidc^auaof Ihepiam 

bteral  jan  d  the  great  (ranevene  fiaure  betwe 

campf  and  optic  thalamuL    The  lateral  veni 
.m 1  _j.i..i: lu  .1^  tpind;ima.    Thia 


■  bekiwm 

«  pillar 
nmpalfi* 


onui  tfamuth  U 
I  the  taenia  hipp 
icle  ia  lined,  by 

le  iMrd  ventrici 


thmigbthca; 


ct  of  Sylvii 


of  the  vcntcKuiar  cavltfa. 


Taelnddon,  and  the  poaier 
ee^.l3).tlieb<>dyDrthef. 


eurface  of  the  ancetiw  put  of  the  Srm  ft  conufli  of  (wo  layen 
of  |tey  matter,  between  which  b  a  narrow  vertical  meilal  >^ce, 
the  fifik  nUricfi  (fif.  \%,  <),  and  thii  apace  doe*  IM  comiaunicate 
wiiB  tbe  other  ventiiclea  nor  it  it  lined  with  epend^m*.  If  the 
■eptum  be  now  removed,  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  fomu  ii  brought 


Tbe/AKU  ia  an  arch-ahaped  band  of  nc 


in  the 


*^%1« 


biee  of  f  be  ceiebr 


n  called  the  bundle 
R  ttf.  ■■}.     Behind  I 


the  poalenor  piliaL-,  —  — . ,— 

thin  lamina  of  cemmiHunl  6bm  called  tbe  Ijra  (Gg.  ii.  a).  Each 
poateriof  pillar  curvea  downward  and  outward  Lnio  the  deaceadrtg 
cornu  of  [he  ventricle,  and,  under  the  name  of  tatnit  kipfiutampt, 
forma  the  meiia]  free  border  of  the  hippocampui  maior  <%.  ii.  /)- 
Evcfl[uaEly  It  eoda  in  tbeaubfltanceafthe  hippocanipui  and  in  the 
uneui  of  the  lenporal  lobe.^    If  the  bod^  at  tbe  fonui  be  ana 

cerebrum  ii  opened  into,  and  the  velum  interpoaitum  lyinfl  in  Ikal 

Th^  hTkh  inUrpcsUMm  ii  an  expanded  fold  of  pia  mater,  which 
paaaea  into  the  anterior  of  the  hemupherei  through  the  great  Irana- 
vene  finure.    ft  ia  tiianeular  in  thape;   ita  bate  ia  a  line  with  the 

poeterioreodr'-' " •■—  =■ ' ^-^  ■'- 

ev[emal  pia  n , 

ntniuea,  which  an  Her 


iTclea,  whm  they 


il  margina  are  fringnf  by  tbe  cbofcid 
[  bodieaand  deactnding  cornua  c<  (fat 
an  invested  by  (be  endntbrlial  llniae 
rhere  [be  two  cbonid  pleauva  blepd 
ind  the  aotcrior  pilUn  cd  (be  totaii. 


AKATOinri 


BRAIN 

»  dik  nil  of  tbt 


liia^  ii  dam  Edktiaa  id  tW  opdc 

vnm  iCBieafatam  iotBum  ud  e&auuub 

Tbc  piMtfiiir  kaoMike  atttaity  tt  tb*  ''■■'■—"  It  called  the 
fiMmv.  tU^aavillBallwtwaGafpangeiiiculatAuiddKnpCfkr 
cgna  wH^rifcniauiit  !■  comiKtcd  with  the  opdc  mct- 

iStlSiimlndi  («  fif.  6)  ii  a  cavity  Btuated  i-  •< *•' 

_.  _  . ...__  — '—■ ■-'-tL  lumHifaroKd 
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tkc  iplniliiWi  bM  the  buhr  b  abnve  lie  pUiic  of 

hcfenmbtfiflbiitDlrickfieuI.udbFUiad  Uiil 

tlw  IWD  eaian  tl  Uw  fonii  arbkli  b«E  [ann  tlic  ■nurkir  bonnduy 
<£  the  tmrd  ventrlde.  At  the  ponerior  tn&  at  ihk  u  the  oiaal 
bodv,  whicli  the  lectiaa  baa  <i>it  eupcd.  To  the  «ilcr  ndc  of  the 
fdciuk  laaeea  tbefonuaeBol  Manro,  leaduif  Into  the  inmt  ct  the  body 
aad  anierior  ben  tt  the  Uienl  wniilcle.  It  will  be  ann  that  the 
iawnt  boundaiy  <i  thli  htm  ii  the  eul  oudite  ouclnii  o(  the  corpua 
nrialaa,  whili  the  laienl  boundary  ol  tbo  thini  ventricle  li  the  mi 
optio  thahmiia.  both  of  riiich  bodiea  have  been  already  deaeribed, 
nit  oternal  to  theae  ia  a  third  tnanfular  freir  hum,  with  ka  tw% 
directed  iawaed,  which  caoooc  be  aeen  ejicepi  id  a  icctioA.  Thia  ia 
the  IcDtlcBlat  aacleiu  of  the  corpua  itrialuni,  tbe  inner  or  apkil 
half  ol  which  b  o(  a  liEht  colour  asd  la  (ailed  the  (Mu  MU&iu, 
while  the  bul  hall  ii  n^eraad  i>  known  ai  ibe  ^hIiiii«.  Eiteinal 
to  the  pulamea  ii  a  long  uairow  Bnp  o'c'iy  matter  called  the 
-<  '^T'^L^.  -^ Tl™  T„„„  ^^  matter?  lake^ 

.- It  and  the  caudate  nudeua 

DU*  behind,  ia  the  Htmial  cafmb, 

ol  the  fibno  cawieclliif  tbeceiefanl 

*-*     '^-icapagleadaptaitadllolbe 

-  and  baa  an  aaterior  Hnb. 

limb.   Juat  behind  tbe  tenu 

leba  very  important  r — -' —  '— t— -i-- 

ron  Ibe  Rolandjc  regi 


nt  repoBp  for  here  Ibe 


jp  toward  the  corten 


d  hypa-tloeial  nervea.    Behind  the  motor  trade 

;b.kr  itak<  an  ine  •euDry,  iBcluding  the  fillet,  the  euperior  ccrebdlar 

peduncle  aod  the  ialeiinr  quadrigenunal  met,  while  quile  at 

V  Ibe  back  ol  the  capwile  an  lound  tbe  audiloiy  and  optic 

Cb«  ^  wmm  radbliona  liokinf  up  the  bif  her  (cortical)  and  lower  audilory 

c^  b  the  ccfrnal  vipiaU,  which  la  Mnallcr  and  ^  loa  importance 

than  Ibe  inlemat.  while  oa  ibe  blenl  aide  ol  tbe  cbuRmn 

.   .  b  the  white  and  Ibeo  the  giey  mailer  ol  the  a 

•^  *  '  Aa  Ibe  fibiea  ol  the  tDMmal  capaule  run  up  to ■" 

'■•"■"  '  Ihcydecuiiale  with  the  Iranavetaefibreaol  tbe 

and  apread  out  to  lorn  the  cereiH  poduAi.    It  baa  only  beea 

poiiiBle  10  deal  with  a  lew  c(  the  more  Imporunt  bundle*  o( 

bi^riid  Gbna  here,  bul  it  abould  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the  white 

^n  mailer  ol  the  brain  ia  lormed  ol  aiaociallon  fibre*  which  link 

^t^^  and  lilnctiooal  after  birtL 

n_  Thb  haa  been  the  aubjcct  ol  a  ireat  deal  of  reaeaicfa,  but 

the  reaulti  are  not  a]lo«ther  cooauuve;   it  aeenu.  bQHTvcT, 

fl  ihat.altfaouEb  lhemaleDninb4tosoa.  heavier  than  that  ol 

%^  ri  V  <he  female,  it*  relative  weifbt  to  that  of  the  body  Ii  about  the 

aaoe  in  the  two  aexea.  An  averafe  male  brain  wei(ha  about 

goL  and  a  female  43i  oa.  The  ireaieM  abacJute  weigbi  I* 
ind  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  yean  of  aee  To  the 
male  and  a  little  later  la  Ihe  lemale.  At  binfa  tlie  brain  wriaba 
comparatively  much  moie  than  it  doet  later  on,  it*  proportion 
to  ibe  body  weif  hi  being  about  I  to  A.  At  the  tenth  year  it 
baboul  I  lo  u.allhetwcntinb  I  1030,  and  alter  thai  about 
I  to  36-S-  I«  old  age  there  ii  a  fuilhet  ilight  decieaic  in 
proportion.  In  many  men  of  great  inlellKIual  eminence  the 
brain  weight  ha*  been  lar^p— Cuvlcr'i  brain  weighed  64I  01.. 
Goodui'a  57),  lor  inMancp— but  Ibe  eiceptionf  an  nunieroui. 
Braina  over  60  oa.  in  weight  are  frequently  lound  In  quite 
undiilinguished  people,  and  even  in  idiot*  60  01.  haa  been 
rcconJe<r  On  the  other  hand,  microcephalic  idiot*  may  have 
a  bnin  ai  low  I*  10  or  even  8  1 01..  but  it  b  doubiliit  whether 
rn  '■■irmiiii.  raUmt  m  A-^m,,.  normal  intelligent  b  aoiiible  with  a  brain  weighing  leai  than 

rit  14.— Koriionul  Section  through  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemiwhere  11  ol    Tk...ii-,.fc-f™rtl»M„.l.k.™u.«.l.lir.h™rn-.i.hr 
at  the  Lcvelolihe  Widen  Part  ol  the  LcnticuUrNucleu*.  hu"*^ 

Jr  bteraicdiate^rey  matter,  named  Ibe  miiik  or  wfl  1 
ra  mudrigemina,  the  1 


diate  irey  m 


the  corpora  quadrigemina  (ice  Rn.  3  and  6).  From 
or  end  two  white  banda,  Ihe  ptIvHMs  ol  the  pivot 
ard.  one  on  the  inner  nde  nf  each  opiic  Ihabmut. 

Jj™™.  coutlintinc  tbe  trail  H*d.  It*  moiphoksy  will  be 
twred  to  later. 

n  leOBi)  ids  of  the  Internal  ilnKlon  of  the  bnin  ii  beat  obtained 
p  auOyitf  a  boiiioatal  aectioa  made  iual  below  the  level  ol  the 
|»hiia  pgSt  and  jutt  abore  the  gieai  tmnaverae  liwire  (■»  fig.  n>. 


but  ihort  people  have  praportionally  heavier  braina  than  uU. 
The  weight  of  Ibe  cerebellum  i*  uiunlly  onc^ighlh  of  that  ol 

'!^  by  co^ng  itwiirtdd  teal  aad'nieaMring  tba^T^  leaulta, 
however,  have  not  been  concluiive. 

Further  detaib  of  the  brain,  ibundanlly  illualrated.  wiT  be  found 
in  the  later  editiooi  ol  any  nt  the  ttandard  leat-boska  on  anatomy, 
rcleience*  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Ahatoht  :  liairm 
rr.—     pai  UtnicluiiUni,  by  C.  Retiiu*  (Stockholm,  1896),  ind 

■     ■    "  '" -funningham 

i(.,  may  ha 

ibertol 


Biilelta  »/  Oreb™/  Carte. 
The  cerebral  cortei  (aee  lig.  ■})  coniittt  ol  a 
grey  mailer  complelely  enveloping  Ihe  white  fnaiiei  oi  me  nmu- 
•pheie*.     It  variea  in  Ihickneaa  in  different  parta.  and  become* 

■tntdure.    Thua,  Ln  vertKsl  icctiop,  the  lollowing  bycn  may  be 


t.  n*  MtbaUr  taya  (SMMa  MMfaJ^Tkb  k  nadt  np  ol  • 
tuM  aunbcr  of  flDc  iwfvc  bnachingi  both  mciliilbtBd  mod  doq- 
BkiaiilUtcd.  The  arbsfe  (otiu  ■  doae  nMwiirlE,  Iha  £bn«  oI  which 
- '  "    a  tiDMOtiil  coune.  The  ceUi  ol  thii  liver  mie  the  lo- 

j  y.,,.     ^ , jy,  bodv.giving  oft  4or 

jlecutir  Layer  end  m  lone 

niii*  penllel  to  the  turfice  d 


layer  are  pynmid-itup^  ihE  j 
tomnl.  thr  KirfMce.  Tbe  >^_ 
Rocba  into  the  molecular  layer 
Kmtiil  brapchn  [n  ila  cotine.  '' 
Uycr  uke  a  dinctioa  penllel 


mail  Pyrimiial  CtUi.— The  tyjdal  cella  ol  thii 
.^^»^  ft.  .-^.-..  of  [he  pynmida  bein^  directed 

Ybc  fin^  brancbei  in  die  naleculat 


le  of  the  oil  Diid  p 


FiC.  is.—DiaEnm  to  iUuHnW  Minute  Stniclui 


ollheCerebnl 


k  ihort  uon  (KJ  >hlch  breiki  C. 


D.    Spindle-ihaped  ce 


Small  pyramidal  cdi. 

Laiie  pyra  midal  celL 

CeirofManinolii. 

...  Pirfymorphic  cell. 

ale,  K.  Corticipeul  fibrca. 

. « ....  . -.-fibrea  of  that  nibMance.    la 

ita  path  il  |ivca  ofl  a  Ducaber  of  CDlbteraLi  at  rigbl  anglea,  which 
■n  distrfbuied  to  the  iduceBt  Itty  mailer. 

3.  Tilt  Ltyir  oj  larn  PyraxSal  OlU.—'nis  it  chafmcterlied  by 
Ibe  preKixe  o(  nuniben  of  alli  of  the  iimc  tvpe  a>  IhoK  OC  the 
pitcediM  layer,  but  of  brgeriiie.  The  nerve-fibre  proceeabecDnm 

4.  Tki  Layer  oj  Palymaipki 


■Ui  of  Gilpi  kI 
!  ala^fouod 


cLI.body.   Some 


IB  biudle*  iec  nrtkaUy  u  the 


be  upper  parte  vi  the  pynniidal  layen.    The  fibtce  co 
buBdlee  long  two  leti.    M  The  ccntrilufil  ibrce  1 


to  terminate  withja  the  molecular  layer  by  hocijoually  rambif 
branchee.  Aa  they  pua  through  tbnelvcoff  a  uimber of  cellatcnlt 
The  BoailiDa  o(  the  cdli  (rom  ohkh  theie  tbitt  tiwK  ia  est  baoca. 
In  addition  Id  the  radiaDy  anantcd  biindka  al  fibrca.  neiwafU  aie 
tonned  by  Ibe  ialerlacemeat  wllb  them  o(  buic  nnmbsa  ti  tae 
meduUaled  Sbiea  njnain(  tanfenlially  —  -' '--     "^ 


le  iurfan  than  the  n 


Fia.  16.— Bniao(P(frenwaiunaai(donBlview|.    A,e(w; 
B.  choroid  plnua  rcDhrved. 

doeely  aet.  and  form  the  tiiad  ef  BtdiUrtm  in  the  nrperfidiil  pan  ol 

aeeA.W.  am'pMll/VKlBrilM.  voLkllii^andliaiv.         ™'°' 

A  uaeful  iotroduction  to  the  atiidy  of  Ihe  vmebtite  btain  i>  Ihit 

Y  >liK^(>y  oodibd 


v<ord»  and,  on  the 
■icoid;  Wienaae 


.vity.  t 


leurapore,  with  thelwitoRi  of  the  olfactory  pii.  and  ao  <nA  iki 
utnioc.  Mon  voitnlly  another  ili(ht  divennilnm  ^oUih 
Tprnenti  ibe  infundibulum-  The  only  trace  gf  an  eye  ia  a  (aidi 
i  ptimeut  el  the  anienor  end  of  ibc  brain,  and  there  ai«  n>  urm 
)£  any  auditory  apparatus.  There  are  only  two  pairt  of  cnelnal 
ierves.botbo(whicbareieniory(Wi1ky.'4i^W«u.  IBM).  1°  <•« 
Cyclouomala.  of  which  Ihe  lamprey  (Fnronyion)  ia  an  enniJc. 
the  oiinule  brain  li  much  more  complu.  thoufh  it  b  still  only  a  \rry 
•"-'■'  "'"tement  el  Ibe  anterior  end  of  Ibe  cord.  The  sincle  c»>iry 
iphiOMDS  la  here  subdivided  into  three:  an  antenit  « 
ilrM,  a  middle  or  mesencephalon,  and  a  hinilcr  or  rhoaibra- 
cipnaion.  The  rhombencqihalon  has  a  very  iliiht  trauveni 
ihickeninf  in  the  lore-part  of  ils  roof,  this  Is  the  ludinmuiy  ren- 
bellum  (Ar.);  Ihe  reu  of  this  pin  of  (he  brain  d  takn  up )»  ibt 
hT|e  medulla,  the  cavity  of  which  Is  Ihe/gua  rktmtoidaiu  <r  loonh 
ventricle-  This  loesa  is  rcxifed  over  by  the  epltbelitim  liainc  ibf 
cavity  of  the  ventricle,  by  p(a  nuin  and  bknd-veiaels  CDaMiioiiiic 
a  choroid  plexus  (<i(.  16,  B).  The  founh  voitricie  eoninu>in[a 
with  the  parts  in  tnml  by  meana  of  a  passage  known  aa  ihe  aqnedoct 

The  mescnceF^lon  or  mid-brain,  when  looked  a  I  frtHn  the  Aonii 
surface,  shows  a  pair  ol  Lsr^e  hollow  swellrrwa.  the  ofn^  lobes  v 
urpva  biffimina.    Their  cavitiea  open  out  Iron  the  aq^duct  ^^ 


ivOoptd  thu  i .,   , 

Ftv  if  BO  evkleim  ol  it!  bdu  nam  ^w  lum' 
cal  eye  ud  iu  nlk  !•  ibeMi^yiu  gr  piml 
ER  li  ■  dml  HC  bctwcca  tben  <■«  fif.  i8).> 
niiHin  mppean  In  cntAiD  njHilet  {Cncodiiia 
9  ako  the  cir*u  mammiUt^  (Edinvn'. 
IwU.  Bd.  idx.,  I896.  and  Bd.  loH..  i«!»i 
M.  HvUl.,  lOM,  p.  ISl).  Amon*  tbc  birdi 
pe.tkcenbeUuiiibluieuid.byiurDtnnl 
optic  lobs  down  to*ud  the  vemnylMenl 
'  cwfvbnl  heiBuplwRi  an  alio  brte.  owLm 
-■ -■—  -fhich  ilndy  iliow 


.     _  _  xlL.  1«M.  I 

■™  ^v..  i«9j,  p.  J34:    t 

Trui.  vol.  oa.,  18M.  p.  » 


«i,'a.'u»'ffii. 


>Sl.P-490!   Bnadk^nili 


^  vtrubmsh  •  flocxHliu  00  eacb  Mt,  ind  the  two  halvn  of 
■  Uw  CBtbdlBia  an  uniMd  by  ■  ventral  commiHurF.  the 
K  tmi  tanlii.  tbt  polUun  it  reptUiu  in  iu  umuEmcBi, 
3  bul  thit  pmlt  tt  h  which  Elliot  Smith  hai  lUnHilie  aco- 


Fig.   17. — Scctloa  cl  the  Bnln  d  Poibeaf  le  Sh«k  {Lamnc 

ore.  wUc  la  the  Bocic  [n  Kime  ipecici  latjc  anterior  ban 

■inda  or  cfrfva  UriXa  ue  EauDd  (MiUucho-Madiv,  Btilriti  i 
■nl  NomL.  1870:  Edinccr,  Anit  inlr.  Aaol.  Bj.  Iviii.,  191)1 
p.Mi.'Centielluin'').  The  Tekgttcanrnli  an  chiefly  retBarlnbl 
hr  ihc  piKI  devclopovni  ol  the  ^jtic  lebce  and  uppntiioa  ol  th 


iMaavy  ap^aratu.  The  pallium  ia  noo'nervam,  aad  tbc  optic 
Ruu  nttAy  atm  one  annUHi  innead  ol  fonrint  ■  tanwianat, 
A  inoK  dfthe  cenbcUuni  ciDa)  HtJnli  cmWfi  pnqwM  iwa  tbc 
c^  ol  each  optic  lobe  (Rabl.  RiKkhard.  Atdt.  A*at.  m.  fkyi.. 
'**.  P-  343  [PaDiual:  HaUer,  Uirfk.  /olrt.  Bd.  mi.,  i^, 
vCpUlMMkryand  BibUotnpbyl),  The  brain  o(  the  Dipna.  « 
md  6A.  ■&!>*•  BD  very  inpoftanl  dcvclopiiiEnti.  encepc  that  the 


y  laije,  both  ii 
animal  the  CDmcaraiea  I>  fo 


fiaauFT  Kparatea  the  Deopaliium  from  the  hippocampaJ  arra.    Juit 
below  the  hippocampal  hHure  a  apedaily  cobujcd  tract  indicaig 

The  llleniuiT  ol  the  lineal  region  1>  enomDut.  StudnlclcB 
(in  0»ili  VrrtlricknJi  mtttaik.  AmiI-  Teile  4-J,  1904.  IQOS)  g»e* 
Ms  reimncrt.  The  preaenl  conception  ol  the  (eneralued  amn^e- 
mcnt  ia:  {a)  A  ainete  Blandular  median  or^n  from  the  Igrv-braln 
called  the  lainphviii.  (S)  A  pouch  of  the  epeitdymal  roof  ol  the 
venlricle  called  the  dorvl  no.  (y)  A  ri^t  and  kit  epiphyua.  one 
of  which  may  be  wholly  or  partially  luppiTSRl.  Theee  may  cbaDgn 
tbeic  poeition  to  aolenoi  and  poatcrior  la  aoiae  aninult. 


+02  BRAIN 

tlwfinCapiw>miccDlilwluci*d«iUU(Mt<ic.)o).  Tb*  ■!■((»« 
a>iiiiniiHiRU(UriilH],u[iiRp(ilu.IaiO(lomr(ndvnMnlpim.o[ 
whick  ihe  latin  Ii  the  biw  {Eg.  ao,  Crmm.  V.  axi  D.),  while  juu 
behind  the  dml  pan  Ii  [be  inl  ippeunce  adhefimbmorfDniii. 
Ib  idditioii  to  the  iws&iMiailnad)'  uncd.  tbm  ii.in  the  Echiibii. 
one  which  in  peutioii  ud  mode  of  lomuiien  ranr^nDdt  wiib  the 
^vlui  Chur  of  higher  mamiiuk.  Elliot  Smith,  boKver,  wiKly 
nfuas  to  bomoloeicc  it  mboDliitriy  with  that  jiiaurt,  and  pnjpoeee 
the  D«ine  of  pKudoivlviaq  for  it.  The  pinoil  body  it  rudinvpury* 
and  the  optic  tobct  ir  now,  sod  througbout  the  Mamculiat  •ub- 
divided  Ibid  four  arptnt  mufriKmu. 

AmoBg  ihe  Manupialii  tbc  Tiirnanlan  devH  (Sircophllui)  givei 
B  very  good  Idea  of  a  rcncTalivd  rniiminalian  txaiit.  and  ■howm  a 
large  developmeat  of  the  puta  oiqccrncd  in  the  KBie  of  adiclL 


itnl  and  Donol  Vicwaof  the  Bnis  of  OmitbofyDcbui. 


Ziebeo.  Jnaiick,  Dtntickr. 

InlheEuthcr 

gndually  becot 


, .       _.   kI  vertical  HiVuit 

\cat  or  AffmfalU:   (hit  often  hat  a  Ksulunu 
«ity  Eorward,  and  it  tben  called  the  niiu 


i  the  Brain  of  ■  Ravri 


.  It  it  UMiallycDanaledLnEuropeanbnliitb^tbeovTrgnHlV 
luntHinding  gyri.  but  i(  occasonally  KIBaint.  though  lot 
Illy  Ihaninihebialiuaf  EgypiianrdbhecB,  ItiRbtMU  I 
Ibe  witili  Una  bJ  Ccann  ■>  eueciaUv  iBttmting,  asil  b 
recorded  by  Elliot  SaUih  in  the  ^oUMUckr  AwKiv.  Bi 
miv.,  1904.  p.  436,    The  rhinai  AatuR,  whkli  it  ao  duitc- 


in  Man,  and  it  on^  Rpnienied  by  the  laeimro  ttrnti^aSu 
(tee  lig.  11,1-0'  The  hippocampal  fiituR  peniiu  vilh  hrik 
.  rnodiliation  all  through  the  nummalian  daik    Tbt  cil- 


— 5-.'"i' "1"."  ;""""'■"  ■"  "Jr™  the  ieptun 

'■  y\'  ^'  »pl»"n"  o*  iho  Stture  of  Rdando  it  profaibl) 
r  ol  the  Carnivora.  in  which,  a.  the  ].<<»  cmcMlii.  i.  formt 
alienor  boundary  of  the  '  unineloniige  "detcribedby  Mivart 
1..  tta.,  Sk.  vcJ.  xu.,  1B86}  («c  eg.  21,  Salt.  Cn.)'   la  the 


1864,  in  which  6wcn,  Huiley  and  the  then  bithop  c4 
Jifoid  took  pari.  It  i>  Intcmling  to  note  that  i»  hii- 
pocamput  minor  can  now  be  clearly  dcmotatiaied.  mn 
inthe  Mariupialla.  Another  very  ancient  and  «BbtE>ok>i> 

(iK  fig.  It.  SiJi.  Ori.).  The  groat  point  of  iaiparum. 
in  the  evolution  of  rhc  nummalian  brain  is  Ihe  riad&J 
jciof  theolfarroTy  rTgian,and  (be  developotciU  of 


unliable,  10  that  ■  gibbon'i  1 


a^mpte. 


brain  weliave  v  .     . 

phioicutt  but  the  ttage  of  (he  three  vetidet  it  a  uuntcn)  cor. 
R  largely  and  u  not  lound  in  the  adult  of  any  ciIiIiBg  animaL  Fios  ihe 
LCation  of  tidn  ol  Ihe  protencephalon.  tbe  optic  venclea  grow  out  hefoie  1' ' 
ing  to  a  neural  tube  b  completely  doaed.  and  eventually  f<inB  ihe  or 
ind  dia-     -■  —' ■■"- '—  -■■'-   -■- -■-- •  '^— '-i- 


_    aller  Ih<>,  I 

pan  of  the  tnt  primary  -.^- 

_..  J  the  /antm'u  rf  Van*.     Fr™  'tr 
cerebral  hemiipheret  the  oUattoev  lobs  >" 


ANATOUY)  BR. 

QHitTvtfd  fitf.  white  jaat  behind  the  opeoinn  of  (^  FasmioA  of 

Ii4«ffHi5vir  veBClb,IheuilnitirDr  wliich,CDn1uniii|()iefaramiru 
dI  Unni.  ■■  alkd  Ihc  Uaiapkabm.  while  (he  nHleriar  »  Ihe 

tllumrrfilltm  cw  -"■" "■-'—      * 

bid  v«clt  or  rkBir  ,  .  _  , 

lance  oftbe  bnia  to  that  of  the  lamprev 


|Hu  VtttUi; 

bn  abKd  epitlwliuin,  lonu  the  veniriclei  of  Ihe  bnin,  while 

'  -  ■  -    -' *■  epilbeliun  Icpimljmii)  ihe  my  and  white  matter 

foraed.     It  ha*  beea  ihown  by  Ki>  that  Ihc  whole 


nuRB,  the  arpml  oBaimm,  pnb  mni  tiplam  lueiimm.  The  rent 
tareely  remain*  epilbeUal  ud  ii  Invannated  into  (he  venlikle  by 
the  iDewlenB  to  form  the  iIhuM  fSaaii  of  the  third  ventricle, 
but  at  the  poetcrior  put  it  developa  the  t^m^ia  kabtnmiAt  and  ihc 
pineal  bodv,  froB  a  Mnictiin  juu  in  front  tt  which  bolh  ■  kn> 
and  ntinal  eJeuena  are  derived  in  tiie  lower  fonu.  Thia  i»  ok 
{Teat  din&toce  iMtween  the  development  of  thia  onaa  and  that 
d1  the  true  eya;  indeed  It  haa  bees  lutgeilcd  that  the  [nneal  ii  an 
ornn  of  thermal  aenae  and  not  the  temalu  of  a  median  «ye  al  all. 
The  floor  oT  the  third  vcBtricle  Ii  devdoped  frnn  (he  bual  hminae. 

and.  until  Ihc  fourth  monthTiiaEle  arfia  mamwnHart  are  developed. 
The  infimdibtiium  or  itallr  of  the  poaterior  part  of  the  pituitaiy 
body  at  Ant  ftrows  down  in  front  of  the  faVr  timtreum  aod.  acconJ- 
in(  to  GaskcTt  theory,  rcproenti  an  ancfatral  mouth  to  which  Ihe 
venlriclet  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  acted  a*  the 
Btomach  and  intettine  {f^turl,  Jtmrm,  tf  Mit-  Sti.  31,  p.  379;  and 
Ja*rm.  ef  Pkyi.  v.  10.  p.  IS3).  The  rcuon  why  the  baaal  lamuu  it 
■._  ....11  I.  1—..,..^  .•  »...:..  >h.  ^.^\a  of  «  cranial  nervei. 
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W.  Kuithan.  "  bie  EnlwI^klunr  de.  Kteinhimi  be!  Slugc- 
tirrcn."  JfaiKItnirr  Mid.  AbZindl..  iSqj;  B.  SlToud. 
"Mamnuliin  cerebellum."  Jtian.  o]  Comp,  NiHrohty. 
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million  in  number  for  each  half  of  the  body.  These  are  living 
threads  of  microscopic  tenuity,  each  extending  from  a  receptive 
organ  to  a  central  nervous  mass.  These  central  nervous  masses 
are  in  vertebrates  all  fused  into  one,  of  which  the  part  which 
lies  in  the  head  is  especially  large  and  complex,  because  directly 
connected  with  particularly  important  and  delicate  receptive 
organs.  The  part  of  the  central  nervous  organ  which  lies  in 
the  head  has,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  most 
important  receptive  organs,  evolved  a  dominant  importance  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  tAis  is  especially  true  of  the  higher 
animal  forms.  This  head  part  of  the  central  nervous  organ  is 
sufficiently  different  from  the  rest,  even  to  anatomical  examina- 
tion, to  have  received  a  separate  name,  the  brain.  But  the  fact 
of  its  having  received  a  separate  name  ought  not  to  obscure  the 
singleness  and  solidarity  of  the  whole  central  nervous  organ 
as  one  entity.  The  functions  of  the  whole  central  nervous 
organ  from  region  to  region  are  essentially  similar  throughout. 
One  of  its  essential  functions  is  reception,  via  afferent  nerves, 
of  nervous  impulses  generated  in  the  receptive  organs  by  en- 
vironmental agents  as  stimuli.  In  other  words,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  its  result  on  the  receptive  organs  enters  the 
central  nervous  organ  as  a  nervous  impulse,  and  all  segments 
of  the  central  nervous  organ  receive  impulses  so  generated. 
Further,  it  is  not  known  that  nervous  impulses  present  qualitative 
differences  among  themselves.  It  is  with  these  impulses  that 
the  central  nervous  organ  whether  spinal  cord  or  brain  has  to 
deal. 

Material  and  Psychical  Signs  of  Cerebral  ActivUy. — In  the 
central  nervous  organ  the  action  resulting  from  entrant  impulses 
has  issue  in  three  kinds  of  ways.  The  reaction  may  die  out,  be 
suppressed,  and  so  far  as  discoverable  lead  to  nothing;  or  the 
impulses  may  evoke  effect  in  cither  or  both  of  two  forms.  Just 
as  from  the  receptive  organs,  nerves  lead  into  the  central  nervous 
organ,  so  conversely  from  the  central  organ  other  nerves,  termed 
ejferent,  lead  to  various  organs  of  the  body,  especially  glands  and 
muscles.  The  reaction  of  the  central  nervous  organ  to  impulses 
poured  into  it  commonly  leads  to  a  discharge  of  impulses  from 
it  into  glands  and  muscles.  These  centrifugal  impulses  are,  so 
far  as  is  known,  qualitatively  like  the  centripetal  impulses. 
On  reaching  the  glands  and  muscles  they  influence  the  activity 
of  those  organs.  Since  those  organs  are  therefore  the  mechanisms 
in  which  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  nervous  reaction  takes  place, 
they  are  often  termed  from  this  point  of  view  ejfedor  Organs. 
A  change  ensuing  in  effector  organs  is  often  the  only  sign  an 
observer  has  that  a  nervous  reaction  has  occurred,  unless  the 
nervous  system  under  observation  be  the  observer's  own. 

If  the  observer  turns  to  his  own  nervous  system  for  evidence 
of  reaction,  he  meets  at  once  in  numberless  instances  with 
sensation  as  an  outcome  or  sign  of  its  reaction.  This  effect  he 
cannot  show  to  any  being  beside  himself.  He  can  only  describe 
it,  and  in  describing  it  he  cannot  strictly  translate  it  into  any 
term  of  material  existence.  The  unbridged  gulf  between  sensa- 
tion and  the  changes  produced  in  effector  organs  necessitates  a 
separate  handling  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  accord- 
ing as  their  office  under  consideration  is  sensation  or  material 
effect.  This  holds  especially  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  and  ifor  the 
following  reasons. 

Psychosis  and  the  Fore- Brain. — Hippocrates  wrote,  "  It  is 
through  the  brain  that  we  become  mad,  that  delirium  seizes  us, 
that  fears  and  terrors  assail  us."  "  We  know  that  pleasure  and 
joy  on  the  one  hand  and  pain  and  grief  on  the  other  are  referable 
to  the  brain.  It  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  we  think,  understand,  see, 
hear,  know  ugliness  and  beauty,  evil  and  good,  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable."  Similarly  and  more  precisely  Descartes 
indicated  the  brain,  and  the  brain  alone,  as  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness. Finally,  it  was  Flourens  who  perhaps  first  definitely 
insisted  on  the  restriction  of  the  seat  of  consciousness  in  higher 
am'mals  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  fore-brain.  A 
functional  distinction  between  the  fore-brain  and  the  remainder 
of  the  nervous  system  seems,  in  fact,  that  consciousness  and  phy- 
sical reactions  are  adjunct  to  the  fore-brain  in  a  way  in  which 
they  arc  not  to  the  rest  of  the  system.    After  transection  of  the 


spinal  cord,  or  of  the  brain  behind  the  fore-brain,  psychical 
phenomena  do  not  belong  to  the  reactions  of  the  nervous  arcs 
posterior  to  the  transection,  whereas  .they  do  still  accompany 
reactions  of  the  nervous  arcs  in  front  and  still  connected  with  the 
fore-brain.    A  man  after  severance  of  the  spinal  oord  does  dm 
possess  in  the  strict  sense  consciousness  of  the  limbs  whose 
afferent  nerves  lie  behind  the  place  of  .q>inal  seveiaBce.    He  caa 
see  them  with  his  eyes,  and  if  the  severance  lie  between  the  anas 
and  the  legs,  can  feel  the  latter  with  his  hands.    He  knows  thna 
to  be  a  part  of  his  body.    But  they  are  detached  from  his  ooo- 
sdousness.    Sensations  derived  from  them  throu^  all  other 
channels  of  sense  than  their  own  do  not  suffice  to  restore  them 
in  any  adequate  meastire  to  his  consciousness.    He  must  ha\-e 
the  sensations  so  called  "  resident "  in  them,  that  is,  referred  to 
them,  without  heed  of  any  logical  inference.    These  can  be  yiddcd 
only  by  the  receptive  organs  resident  in  the  part  itsdf ,  iu  skim 
its  joints,  its  muscles,  &c.,  and  can  only  be  yidded  by  those 
receptive  organs  so  long  as  the  nerve  impulses  from  thcxn  hxve 
access  to  the  fore-brain.    Consciousness,  therefore,  does  not  seets 
to  attach  to  any  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  higher  animals 
from  which  the  fore-brain  has  been  cut  off.    In  the  dog  it  ha& 
been  found  that  no  sign  of  memory,  let  alone  intdligencc,  fass 
been  forthcoming  after  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
brain. 

In  lower  vertebrates  it  is  not  dear  that  consciousness  is 
primitive  form  requires  always  the  co-operation  of  the  fore-braiiL 
In  them  the  fore-brain  does  not  seem  a  conditio  sine  qua  nom  lor 
psychosis — so  far  as  we  may  trust  the  rather  hazardous  in- 
ferences which  study  of  the  behaviour  of  fish,  &c.,  allowv  And 
the  difference  between  higher  and  lowlier  animal  forms  in  respect 
of  the  fore-brain  as  a  condition  for  psychosis  becomes  xaart 
marked  when  the  Arthropoda  are  examined.  The  behaviour 
of  some  Insccta  points  strongly  to  their  possessing  meraor>'. 
rudimentary  in  kind  though  it  may  be.  But  in  them  no  homo- 
loguc  of  the  fore-brain  of  vertebrates  can  be  indi^utably  made 
out.  The  head  ganglia  in  these  Invertebrates  may,  it  is  \nx, 
be  analogous  in  function  in  certain  ways  to  the  brain  of  verte- 
brates, ^me  experiments,  not  plentiful,  indicate  that  destruc- 
tion of  these  head  ganglia  induces  deterioration  of  behaviois' 
such  as  follows  loss  of  psychical  functions  in  cases  of  destmctioc 
of  the  fore-brain  in  vertebrates.  Though,  therefore,  we  canso^. 
be  clear  that  the  head  ganglia  of  these  Invertebrates  arc  the 
same  structure  morphologically  as  the  brain  of  vertebrates, 
they  seem  to  hold  a  similar  office,  exercisng  analogous  functions, 
including  psychosis  of  a  rudimentary  kind.  We  can,  therefore, 
speak  of  the  head  ganglia  of  Arthropods  as  a  brain,  aind  in  doii^K 
so  mxist  remember  that  we  define  by  physiological  evidence 
rather  than  by  morphological. 

Cerebral  CorUrol  over  Lower  Nervous  Centres. — ^Tbere  accrues 
to  the  brain,  especially  to  the  fore-brain  of  higher  Vertebrates, 
another  function  besides  that  of  grafting  psychical  qualities  upoc 
the  reactions  of  the  nervous  system.  This  function  is  exhibited 
as  power  to  control  in  greater  or  less  measure  the  pure  re&ie& 
enacted  by  the  system.  These  pure  reflexes  have  the  character 
of  fatality,  in  the  sense  that,  given  a  particxilar  stimulus,  a 
particular  reaction  unvaryingly  follows;  the  same  group  oj 
muscles  or  the  same  gland  is  invariably  thrown  into  action  b" 
the  same  way.  Removal  of  the  fore-brain,  i.e.  of  that  portion  a 
the  central  nervous  organ  to  which  psychosis  is  adjunct,  rend'*.'^ 
the  nervous  reactions  of  the  animal  more  predictable  and  i<^ 
variable.  The  animal,  for  instance,  a  dog,  is  given  over  toon 
completely  to  simple  reflexes.  Its  skin  is  touched  and  it  scratches 
the  spot,  its  jaw  is  stroked  and  it  yawns,  its  rump  is  rubbed  aaJ 
it  shakes  itsdf,  like  a  dog  coming  out  <^  water;  and  the&e 
reactions  occur  fatally  and  inopporttmely,  for  instance,  wbr: 
food  is  being  offered  to  it,  when  the  dog  normally  would  alk* 
no  such  insignificant  skin  stimuli  as  the  above  to  defer  tua 
appropriate  reaction.  Golta  rdates  the  behaviour  of  a  '^^h 
from  which  almost  the  whole  fore-brain  had  been  renund 
The  animal  lived  healthily  under  the  careful  treatment  accordo^ 
it.  At  feeding  time  a  little  quinine  (bitter)  added  to  its  sop  of 
meat  and  milk  led  to  the  morsels,  after  being  taken  into  t^e 
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Dooth,  being  at  once  and  regularly  rejected.  None  was  ever 
svalk>«ed,  nor  was  the  slightest  hesitation  in  their  rejection 
rm  obtained  by  any  coaxing  or  command,  or  encouragement 
o(  the  animal  by  the  attendant  who  constantly  had  charge  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  directly  an  undoctored  piece  had  entered 
the  mouth  it  was  swallowed  at  once.  Goltz  threw  to  his  own 
house-dog  a  piece  of  the  same  doctored  meat.  The  creature 
vagged  its  tail  and  took  it  eagerly,  then  after  receiving  it  into 
i\i  inoulh  pulled  a  wry  face  and  hesitated,  astonished.  But  on 
encouragement  to- go  on  eating  it  the  dog  did  so.  Perhaps  it 
deemed  it  unseemly  to  appear  ungrateful  to  the  giver  and  reject 
the  p(l.  It  overcame  its  reflex  of  rejection,  and  by  its  self- 
cooirol  gave  proof  of  the  intact  cerebrum  it  possessed. 

There  seems  a  connexion  between  consciousness  and  the 
power  to  modify  reflex  action  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  Pure  reflexes  are  admirably  adapted  to  certain  ends. 
Tbey  aire  reactions  which  have  long  proved  advantageous  to  the 
^ylum  of  which  the  existent  animal  b  the  representative 
cnbodimenL  But  the  reflexes  have  a  machine-like  fatality, 
iml  conscious  aim  does  not  forerun  their  execution.  The  subject 
2s  active  agent  does  not  direct  them.  Yet  they  lie  under  the 
conirol  of  higher  centres.  The  cough,  the  eye-closure,  the 
impluse  to  smile,  all  these  can  be  suppressed.  The  innate  respira- 
tory rhythm  can  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  vocal 
utterance.  In  other  wonb,  the  reaction  of  reflex  arcs  is  con- 
troUaUe  by  the  mechanism  to  whose  activity  consciousness  is 
adjuncL  The  reflexes  controlled  are  often  reactions  but  slightly 
effecting  consciousness,  but  consciousness  is  very  distinctly 
operative  with  the  centres  which  exert  the  control.  It  may  be 
that  the  primary  aim,  object  and  purpose  of  consciousness  is 
coQtroL  "  Consciousness  in  a  mere  automaton,"  Writes  Professor 
Lk>yd  Morgan,  *'  b  a  useless  and  unnecessary  epiphenomenon." 
As  to  kaw  this  conscious  coji^trol  is  operative  on  reflexes,  how  it 
iatrodes  its  influence  on  the  running  of  the  reflex  machinery, 
fittle  is  known. 

The  CtrebrmH  an  Organ;  ghing  Adaptation  and  Readjustment  of 
U^or  Ads. — ^The  exercise  of  this  control  and  the  acquirement 
of  skilled  actions  have  obviously  elements  in  common.  By 
skilled  actions,  we  understand  actk>ns  not  innately  given, 
actions  Kquired  by  training  in  individual  experience.  The 
ODotrolling  centres  pick  out  from  an  ancestral  motor  action  some 
paTi,  and  nolate  and  enhance  that  until  it  becomes  a  skilled  act. 
The  motor  co-ordination  ancestrally  provided  for  the  ring  finger 
gives  an  extending  <rf  it  only  in  company  with  extension  of  the 
iofBctt  on  either  side  of  it.  The  isolated  Uf  ting  of  the  ring  finger 
can,  however,  soon  be  acquired  by  training.  In  such  cases  the 
higher  centre  with  conscious  effort  is  able  to  dissociate  a  part 
from  an  ancestral  co-ordination,  and  in  that  way  to  add  a 
skiDed  adapted  act  to  the  powers  of  the  individual. 

The  nervous  organs  of  control  form,  therefore,  a  spedal  instru- 
ment of  adaptatkin  and  of  readjustment  of  reaction,  for  better 
scconunodatmn  to  requirements  which  may  be  new.  The  attain- 
ment of  more  precision  and  speed  in  the  use  of  a  tool,  or  the 
handling  of  a  weapon,  means  a  process  in  which  nervous  organs 
of  control  modify  activities  of  reflex  centres  themselves  already 
perfected  ancestrally  for  other  though  kindred  actions.  This 
procc»  of  laming  is  accompanied  by  conscious  effort.  The 
effort  consbts  not  so  much  in  any  course  of  reasoning  but  rather 
Q  the  acquiring  of  new  sensorimotor  experience.  To  learn 
sitimnung  or  skating  by  simple  cogitation  or  mere  visual  observa- 
tion is  of  course  impossible.  The  new  ideas  requisite  cannot  be 
ooostrwrted  without  motor  experience,  and  the  training  must 
indode  that  motor  experience.  Hence  the  training  for  a  new 
ikifled  motor  manoeuvre  must  be  simply  ad  hoc,  and  is  of  itself 
CO  training  for  another  motor  co-ordination. 

The  mote  complex  an  organism  the  more  points  of  contact 
docs  it  have  with  its  environment,  and  the  more  does  it  need 
readjnstownt  amid  an  environment  of  shifting  relationships. 
Hence  the  organs  of  consdotisness  and  control,  being  organs  of 
adaptation  and  readjustment  of  reaction,  will  be  more  pro- 
aonaced  the  farther  the  animal  scale  is  followed  upward  to  its 

Tlie  cerebrum  and  especially  the  cerebral 


cortex  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  nervous 
organ  of  individual  adaptation  of  reactions.  Its  high  develop- 
ment in  man  makes  him  the  most  successful  animal  on  earth's 
surface  at  the  present  epoch.  The  most  important  part  of  all 
this  adjtistment  in  his  case,  as  he  stands  now,  consists  doubtless 
in  that  nervous  activity  which  is  intellectual.  The  mentality 
attached  to  hb  cerebrum  includes  reason  in  higher  measure  than 
is  possessed  by  the  mentality  of  other  animals.  He,  therefore, 
more  than  they,  can  profitably  forecast  the  future  and  act 
suitably  to  meet  it  from  memory  of  the  past.  The  cerebrum  has 
proved  itself  by  his  case  the  most  potent  weapon  exbtent  for 
extending  animal  dominance  over  the  environment. 

Means  and  Present  Aims  of  Physiological  Study  of  the  Brain. — 
The  aspects  of  cerebral  activity  are  therefore  twofold.  There  b 
the  contribution  which  it  makes  to  the  behaviour  of  the  animal 
as  seen  in  the  creature's  doings.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  its 
product  in  the  psychical  life  of  the  animal.  The  former  of  these 
b  subject  matter  for  physiology;  the  latter  b  especially  the 
province  of  psychology.  Physiology  does,  however,  concern 
itself  with  the  psychical  aspect  of  cerebral  functions.  Its  scope, 
embracing  the  study  of  the  bodily  organs  in  regard  to  function, 
includes  the  psychic  as  well  as  the  material,  because  as  just 
shown  the  former  inextricably  interlace  with  the  latter.  But  the 
relation  between  the  psychic  phenomena  and  the  working  of  the 
brain  in  regard  to  any  data  of  fundamental  or  intimate  character 
connecting  the  two  remains  practically  as  unknown  to  us  as  to 
the  Greek  philosophers.  What  physiology  has  at  present  to  be 
content  with  in  thb  respect  b  the  mere  assigning  of  certain  kinds 
of  psychic  events  to  certain  local  regions  of  the  cerebrum.  This 
primitive  quest  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  "  neurology  " 
of  our  day,  and  some  advance  has  been  made  along  its  lines. 
Yet  how  meagre  are  really  significant  facts  will  be  clear  from 
the  brief  survey  that  follows.  Before  pacing  finally  from  these 
general  considerations,  we  may  note  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  brain,  although  an  organ  than  can  be  treated 
as  a  whole,  is  complex  in  the  sense  that  separable  functions  belong 
in  some  measure  to  its  several  parts. 

The  means  principally  adopted  in  studying  the  functions  of 
the  brain — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  study  in  its 
present  phase  is  almost  exclusively  a  mere  search  for  localization 
— ^are  four.  These  are  the  physiological,  the  cUnico-pathological, 
the  hbtological  and  the  zoological.  The  first  named  proceeds 
by  observing  the  effects  of  artificial  excitation,  chiefly  electric, 
of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  defects  produced  by 
destruction  or  removal  of  circumscribed  portions.  The  dinico- 
pathological  proceeds  by  observing  the  disturbances  of  body 
and  mind  occurring  in  disease  or  injury,  and  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  disease  or  injury,  for  the  most  part  post  mortem. 
The  histological  method  examines  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  brain  and  the  characters  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  nerve-cells  composing  it.  The  zoological  follows  and 
compares  the  general  features  of  the  brain,  as  represented 
in  the  various  types  of  animal  creation. 

It  b  on  the  functions  of  the  fore-brain  that  interest  now 
mainly  focuses,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  And  the 
interest  in  the  fore-brain  itself  chiefly  attaches  to  the  functions 
of  its  cortex.  Thb  b  due  to  several  causes.  In  man  and  the 
animab  nearest  him  the  cortex  forms  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  whole  cerebral  hembphere.  More  than  any  other  part  it 
constitutes  the  distinctively  human  feature.  It  lies  accessible 
to  various  experimental  observations,  as  also  to  traumatic 
lesions  and  to  the  surgeon's  art.  It  b  composed  of  a?  great 
unbroken  sheet  of  grey  matter;  for  that  reason  it  b  a  structure 
wherein  processes  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  investigation  in 
view  are  likely  to  occur.  To  make  thb  last  inference  more 
clear  a  reference  to  the  hbtology  of  nervous  tissue  must  be  made. 
The  whole  physiological  function  of  the  nervous  system  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "  conduction."  Thb  "  con- 
duction "  may  be  defined  as  the  transmission  of  states  of  excite- 
ment (nerve-impulses)  along  the  neural  arcs  composing  the 
system.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  built  up  of  chains  of  nerve- 
ceUs  (neurones)  which  are  nervous  conductors,  the  chains  often 
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being  termed  arcs.  Each  neurone  is  an  elongated  cell  which 
transmits  nerve-impulses  from  its  one  end  to  jts  other,  without 
so  far  as  is  known  modifying  the  impulses  in  transit,  unless 
in  that  part  of  the  nerve-cell  where  the  nucleus  lies.  That  part 
of  the  neurone  or  nerve-cell  is  called  the  perikaryon  or  cell- 
body,  and  from  that  part  usually  many  branches  of  the  cell  (each 
branch  being  a  nerve-fibre)  ramify.  There  is  po  evidence  that 
impulses  are  modified  in  transit  a^ong  a  branch  of  a  nerve-cell, 
but  there  is  clear  evidence  of  manifold  modification  of  nerve- 
impulses  in  transit  along  the  nerve-arcs  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  nerve-arcs  are  neurone-chains.  In  them  one  neurone 
continues  the  line  of  conduction  where  the  immediately  fore- 
going neurone  left  it.  That  is,  the  neurones  are  laid  in  conductive 
series,  the  far  end  of  one  apposed  to  the  near  end  of  its  precursor. 
The  place  of  juxtaposition  of  the  end  of  one  neurone  against 
the  beginning  of  another  is  called  the  synapse.  At  it  the  con- 
duction which  has  so  far  been  wholly  intra-neuronic  is  replaced 
by  an  inter-neuronic  process,  in  which  the  nerve  impulse  passes 
from  onfe  neurone  to  the  next.  The  process  there,  it  is  natural  to 
think,  must  be  physiologically  different  from  that  conductive 
process  that  serves  for  transmission  merely  within  the  neurone 
itself.  It  may  be  that  to  this  inter-neuronic  conduction  are  due 
the  differences  between  conduction  in  ntrve-cra  and  nerve- 
trunks  (nerve-fibres)  respectively.  Significant  of  the  former 
are  changes  in  rhythm,  intensity,  excitability  and  modifications 
by  summation  and  inhibition;  in  fact  a  number  of  the  main 
features  of  nervous  reaction.  These  characters  impressed  upon 
conduction  in  nerve  arcs  (nexu'one-chains)  would  therefore  be 
traceable  to  the  intercalation  of  perikarya  and  synapses,  for 
both  these  structures  are  absent  from  nerve-trunks.  It  is 
therefore  probably  to  perikarya  and  synapses  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  co-ordination,  elaboration  and  differentiation  of 
nervous  reactions  is  due.  Now,  perikarya  and  synapses  are 
not  present  in  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous  organ, 
any  more  than  they  are  in  nerve-trunks.  They  are  confined 
exclusively  to  those  portions  of  the  central  organ  which  consist 
of  grey  matter  (so  called  from  its  naked-eye  appearance) .  Hence 
it  is  to  the  great  sheet  of  grey  matter  which  enfolds  the  cerebrum 
that  the  physiologist  turns,  as  to  a  field  where  he  would  expect 
to  find  evidences  of  the  processes  of  cerebral  co-ordination  at 
work.  It  is  therefore  to  items  regarding  the  functions  of  the 
great  sheet  of  cerebral  cortex  that  we  may  now  pass. 

The  Cerebral  Cortex  and  Us  Functions. — The  main  question 
which  vexed  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres in  the  19th  century  was  whether  differences  of  function 
are  dctectible  in  the  different  regions  of  the  hemisphere  and 
especixilly  in  those  of  its  cortex.  One  camp  of  experimenters 
and  observers  held  that  the  cortex  was  identical  in  function 
throughout  its  extent  These  authorities  taught  that  the 
various  faculties  and  senses  suffer  damage  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cortex  removed  or  injured,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  may  be  the  particular  region  wherein  the 
destruction  takes  place.  Against  this  an  opposed  set  of  observers 
held  that  different  regions  perform  different  functions,  and 
this  latter  "  differential "  view  was  raised  in  two  wholly  dis- 
similar forms  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  19th  century 
respectively.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  a  school,  with 
which  the  name  of  Gall  is  prominently  associated,  held  that 
each  faculty  of  a  set  of  particular  so-called  "  faculties,"  which 
it  assumed  constituted  intelligence,  has  in  the  brain  a  spatially 
separate  organ  proper  to  itself.  Gall's  doctrine  had  two  funda- 
mental propositions.  The  first  was  that  intelligence  resides 
exclusively  in  the  brain:  the  second,  that  intelligence  consists 
of  twenty-seven  "  faculties,"  each  with  a  separate  local  seat 
in  the  brain.  The  first  proposition  was  not  new.  It  b  met  with 
in  Hippocrates,  and  it  had  been  elaborated  by  Descartes  and 
others.  But  Bichat  in  his  A  natomie  generate  had  partly  wandered 
from  the  gradually  established  truth  and  re/erred  the  emotions 
to  the  visceral  organs,  returning  to  a  naive  view  popularly 
prevalent.  Gall's  first  proposition  was  probably  raised  especially 
in  reaction  against  Bichat.  But  Gall's  proposition  was  retro- 
grade from  the  true  position  of  the  science  of  his  time.  Flourens 


and  others  of  his  contemporaries  had  already  shown  not  only 
that  intelligence  was  resident  exclusively  in  the  brain,  but  that 
it  was  resident  exclusively  in  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
the  fore-brain.  Now  Gall  placed  certain  of  bis  t«ecty<sevea 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  cerebellum,  which  is  part  of  the 
hind-brain. 

Phrenology. — As  to  Gall's  second  proposition,  the  set  of 
faculties  into  which  he  analysed  intelligence  shows  his  power 
of  psychological  analysis  to  have  been  so  weak  that  it  is  matter 
of  surprise  his  doctrine  could  obtain  even  the  ephemeral  vogue 
it  actually  did.  Among  his  twenty-seven  faculties  are,  for 
instance, "  Vamour  de  la  proginiture,  Vinstinct  carnasster,  Famitii^ 
la  ruse,  la  sagacili  comparative,  Pesprit  mitaphysique,  le  tdeni 
poitique,  la  mimique"  &c.  Such  crudity  of  speculation  is  re- 
markable in  one  who  had  undoubtedly  considerable  insaj^t  ioto 
human  character.  Each  of  the  twenty-seven  faculties  had  its 
seat  in  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  that  part  of  the  brain  was  called 
its  "organ."  The  mere  spatial  juxtaposition  or  remoteness 
of  these  organs  one  from  another  in  the  brain  had,  according 
to  Gall,  an  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  **  Cemvtt 
Vorgane  des  arts  est  plad  loin  de  Vorgaue  du  sens  des  coulet/rs, 
cette  circonstance  ex^ique  pourquoi  les  peintres  d'histoire  4»U  bi 
rarement  coloristes."  All  these  "  faculty-organs  "  were  placed 
by  Gall  at  the  surface  of  the  brain.  "  This  explains  the  corre- 
spondence which  exists  between  craniology  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  (cerebral  physiok>gy),  the  single 
aim  of  my  researches."  Gall  wrote  that  be  found  the  bump  ol 
pride  (/a  bosse  de  Vorgueil)  as  far  down  in  the  animal  series  zs 
the  goat.  Broussais  traced  the  **  organ  "  of  veneration  as  far 
down  as  the  sheep.  Gall  found  the  bump  of  murder  {hfisse  du 
tneurtre)  in  the  camivora.  Later  it  was  traced  also  in  hcrbivora. 
Broussais  added  apologetically  that  "  the  hcrbivora  cause  a 
real  destruction  of  plants." 

Gall's  doctrine  enjoyed  enormous  vogue.  He  bimsdf  had  the 
gifts  and  the  demerits  of  quackery.  His  doctrine  possessed, 
apart  from  its  falsity,  certain  other  mischievous  qualities. 
"  Que  ees  bommcs  si  glorieux,  qui  font  igorger  les  nations  psr 
millions,  sacheut  quails  n'agissent  point  de  leur  propre  chtf,  qse 
c*est  la  nature  qui  a  plact  dans  leur  cceur  la  rage  de  la  destracticK." 
One  of  his  scientific  opponents  rejoined,  "  Nay,  it  b  not  that 
which  they  should  know.  What  they  should  know  is  that  ;f 
providence  has  allowed  to  man  the  possibility  of  doing  evil,  it 
has  also  endowed  him  with  the  power  to  do  good."  The  raaia 
cause  of  the  success  of  phrenology  (q.v.)  has  been  no  doubt  the 
common  desire  of  men  to  read  the  characters  and  hidden  thoughts 
of  others  by  external  signs.  Each  bump  or  **  bosse  "  on  the 
cranium  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  and  degree  d 
development  of  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-seven  *'  faculties." 
One  such  "  bosse  "  showed  the  development  of  the  organ  cC 
"  goodness,"  and  another  the  development  of  the  wgan  <A 
"  murder."  Such  an  easy  means  to  arrive  at  infonnatjon  sc 
curious  delighted  many  persons,  and  they  were  not  willingfr 
undeceived. 

Modern  Localization  Doctrines. — ^The  crude  localization  ol  the 
phrenologists  is  therefore  too  clumsy  to  possess  an  interest  it 
might  otherwise  have  had  as  an  early  expression  of  belief  ;n 
cerebral  localization,  a  belief  which  other  labours  have  subse- 
quently justified,  although  on  facts  and  lines  quite  diffcttr,: 
from  these  imagined  by  Gall  and  his  followers.  Patient  scicotmr 
toil  by  the  hands  of  E.  Hitzig  and  D.  Ferrier  and  thdr  fo^verv 
has  slowly  succeeded  in  obtaining  certain  facts  about  the  emuz 
cerebri  which  not  only  show  that  different  regions  of  it  are  ccc- 
cerned  with  different  functions,  but,  for  some  xegi<NU  at  least, 
outline  to  some  extent  the  kind  of  function  exercised.  It  is  tntr 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  cortex  remains  still  terra  inceptiit 
unless  we  are  content  with  mere  descriptive  features  ooacerr.- 
ing  its  coarse  anatomy.  For  several  scattered  regions  soire 
knowledge  of  their  function  has  been  gained  by  physiologic^ 
investigation.  These  scattered  regions  are  the  msual^  }ht 
auditory,  the  olfactory  and  the  precenlral. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  broadly  characteriicd 
histok>gically  by  the  perikarya  (nerve-cells  bodies)  wiikh  lie  in  it 
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posKssiDg  a  special  diape;  they  are  pyramidal.    Tlie  dendrite 
fibres  ol  these  cells— that  Is.  their  fibres  which  conduct  towards 
the  perikarya — are  branches  from  the  apex  and  comers  of  the 
py-nmid.    From  the  base  often  near  its  middle  arises  one  large 
fibie— the  azone  fibre,  which  conducts  impulses  away  from  the 
perikaryon.    The  general  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the 
seuiones  in  a  particle  of  cortical  grey  matter  are  shown  in  fig.  1 5, 
above.    The  apices  of  the  pyramidal  perikarya  are  turned 
towards  the  free  surface  of  the  cortex.    The  figure  as  interpreted 
ifl  terms  of  functional  conduction  means  that  the  cortex  Is  beset 
viih  conductors,  each  of  which  collects  nerve-impulses,  from 
1  minute  but  relatively  wide  field  by  its  branched  dendrites, 
and  that  these  nerve-impulses  converge  through  its  perikaryon, 
csue  by  its  axone,  and  are  carried  whithersoever  the  axone  runs. 
In  MHBe  few  cells  the  azone  breaks  up  Into  branches  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Its  own  perikaryon  in  the  cortex. 
Is  most  cases,  however,  the  axone  runs  off  into  the  subjacent 
white  matter,  leaving  the  cortex  altogether.    On  reaching  the 
subjacent  white  matter  it  mingles  with  other  fibres  and  takes  one 
of  the  following  courses. — (i)  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  of 
the  same  hemfephere,  (2)  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the 
(^^Mjsite  hembphere,  (3)  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons,  (4)  to 
tl^  grey  matter  of  the  bulb  or  spinal  cord.    It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  dendrite  fibres  of  these  cortical  neurones  do  not  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  the  grey  cortex  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
bood  of  the  perikaryon  to  which  they  belong;  whereas  the  dis- 
charging or  axone  fibre  does  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  the  grey  matter  wherein  its  perikaryon  lies. 
The  cortical  neurone  therefore  collects  impulses  in  the  region  of 
cortex  just  about  its  perikaryon  and  discharges  them  to  other 
regjoos,  some  not  cortical  or  even  cerebral,  but  spinal,  &c.    One 
qticstion  which  naturally  arises  is,  do  these  cells  spontaneously 
geserate  their  impulses  or  are  they  stirred  to  activity  by  impulses 
which  reach  them  from  without?    The  tendency  of  physiology 
is  to  regard  the  actions  of  the  cortex  as  reactions  to  impulses 
coDununicated  to  the  cortical  cells  by  nerve-channels  reaching 
them  from  the  sense  organs.    The  neurone  conductors  in  the 
cortex  are  in  so  far  considered  to  resemble  those  of  reflex  centres, 
ihcttgh  their  reactions  are  more  variable  and  complex  than  in  the 
use  of  the  ^nal.    The  chains  of  neurones  passing  through  the 
cortex  are  more  complex  and  connected  with  greater  numbers  of 
a»odate  complex  chains  than  are  those  of  the  spinal  centres. 
Bat  just  as  the  reflex  centres  of  the  cord  are  each  attached  to 
af crent  channels  arriving  from  this  or  that  receptive-organ,  for 
instance,  tactile-organs  of  the  skin,  or  spindles  of  muscle-sense, 
&c.  so  ihc  regions  of  cortex  whose  function  is  to-day  with  some 
ttrtainty  localised  seem  to  be  severally  related  each  to  some 
particular  sense-organ.    The  localization,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  a  localization  which  attaches  separate  areas  of  cortex  to  the 
screral  species  of  sense,  namely  the  visual,  the  auditory,  the 
<^(actory,  and  so  on.    This  being  so,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
secsual  representation  in  the  cortex  especially  marked  for  the 
organs  of  the  great  distance-receptors,  the  organs  which — con- 
svkred  as  uusc  organs — Initiate  sensations  having  the  quality 
cf  projadence  Into  the  sensible  environment.    The  organs  of 
distance-receptors  are  the  olfactory,  the  visual  and  the  auditory. 
The  environmental  agent  which  acts  as  stimulus  in  the  case  of 
the  first  named  is  chemical.  In  the  second  is  radiant,  and  in  thp 
last  is  mechanical. 

(HfacU/ry  Rtgion  of  Cortex. — There  is  phylogcnetic  evidence 
thai  the  development  of  the  cortex  cerebri  first  occurred  in  con- 
eexksi  with  the  distance-receptors  for  chemical  stimuli — that  is, 
expressed  with  reference  to  psychosis,  in  connexion  with  olfaction. 
The  olfactory  apparatus  even  in  mammals  still  exhibits  a  neural 
ardiitecture  of  primitive  pattern.  The  cell  which  conducts 
intpitlses  to  the  brain  from  the  olfactory  membrane  in  the  nose 
resembles  cells  in  the  skin  of  the  earthworm,  in  that  Its  cell-body 
lies  actually  amid  the  epithelium  of  the  skin-stirface  and  is  not 
deeply  buried  near  or  in  the  central  nervotis  organ.  Further,  It 
his  at  Its  external  end  tiny  halrlets  such  as  occur  in  specially 
recrptive-celb  but  not  usually  In  purely  nervous  cells.  Hence 
we  must  think  that  one  and  the  saihc  cell  by  Its  external  end 


receives  the  environmental  stimulus  and  by  its  deep  end  excites 
the  central  nervous  organ.  The  cell  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
environmental  agent  will  therefore  generate  in  itself  a  nervous 
Impulse.  This  is  the  clearest  instance  we  have  of  a  neurone  being 
actually  exdted  under  lutural  circumstances  by  an  agent  of  the 
environment  direcUy,  not  indirectly.  The  deep  ends  of  these 
olfactory  neurones  having  entered  the  central  nervous  organ 
come  into  contact  with  the  dentrites  of  large  neurones,  called, 
from  their  shape,  mitral.  In  the  dog,  an  animal  with  high 
olfactory  sense,  the  axone  of  each  olfactory  neurone  is  connected 
with  five  or  six  mitral  cells.  In  man  each  olfactory  neurone  is 
connected  with  a  single  mitral  cell  only.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  former  arrangement  conduces  to  intensification  of  the  central 
reaction  by  summation.  At  the  same  time  It  is  an  arrangement 
which  could  tend  to  smother  sharp  differentiation  of  the  central 
reaction  in  respect  to  locality  of  stimulus  at  the  receptive  surface. 
Considering  the  diffuse  way  in  which  olfactory  stimuL'  are  applied 
in  comparison,  for  instance,  with  visual,  the  exact  localization  of 
the  former  can  obviously  yield  little  information  of  use  for 
locating  the  exact  posldon  of  their  source.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  visual  stimuli  the  locus  of  incidence,  owing  to  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light,  can  serve  with  extraordinary 
exactitude  for  inferences  as  to  the  position  of  their  sotirce.  The 
adaptation  of  the  neural  connexions  of  the  two  organs  in  this 
respect  Is  therefore  in  accord  with  expectatioiL 

The  earliest  cerebral  cortex  is  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
neurone-chains  coming  into  the  central  nervous  organ  from  the 
patch  of  olfactory  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  The  region  of 
cerebrum  thus  developed  is  the  so-called  olfactory  lobe  and 
hippocampal  formation.  The  greater  part  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere is  often  termed  the  paUium,  because  as  its  development 
extends  it  folds  cloak- wise  over  the  older  structures  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  The  olfactory  lobe,  from  its  position,  is  sometimes 
called  the  paUium  basale,  and  the  hippocampal  formation  the 
pallium  marginale;  and  these  two  parts  of  the  pallium  form 
what,  on  account  of  their  phylogenetlc  history,  Elliott  Smith 
well  terms  the  arckipattium.  A  figure,  the  limbic  fissure,  marks 
off  more  or  less  distinctly  this  archipaUium  from  the  rest  of  the , 
pallitun,  a  remainder  which  is  of  later  development  and  therefore 
designated  by  Elliott  Smith  the  neopallium.  Of  the  archipallium, 
the  portion  which  constitutes  the  olfactory  lobe  is  well  formed 
in  the  selachian  fish.  In  the  reptilian  cerebrum  the  hippocampal 
region,  the  pallium  marginale,  coexists  in  addition.  These  are 
both  of  them  olfactory  in  function.  Even  so  high  up  in  the 
animal  scale  as  the  lowest  mammals  they  still  form  one  half  of 
the  entire  pallium.  But  in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man  the 
olfactory  portion  of  the  pallium  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
pallium  as  a  whole.  It  is  Indeed  so  relatively  dwarfed  and 
obscured  as  to  be  invisible  when  the  brain  is  regarded  from  the 
side  or  above.  The  olfactory  part  of  the  pallium  exhibits  little 
variation  in  foi^n  as  traced  up  through  the  higher  animals.  It  is 
of  course  small  in  such  am'mals  as  Cetaceans,  which  are  anosmatic. 
In  highly  osmatic  such  as  the  dog  it  is  large.  The  uncuSf  and 
subiculum  cornu  ammonis  of  the  human  brain,  belong  to  it. 
Disease  of  these  parts  has  been  accompanied  by  disturbance  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  When  stimulated  electrically  (in  the  rabbit) 
the  olfactory  pallium  occasions  peculiar  torsion  of  the  nose  and 
lips  (Ferrier),  and  change,  often  slowing  or  arrested,  of  the 
respiratory  rhythm.  P.  E.  Flechsig  has  shown  that  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  this  part  of  the  pallium  attain  the  final  stage  of  their 
growth,  that  is  to  say,  acquire  their  sheaths  of  myelin,  early  in 
the  ontogenetic  development  of  the  brain.  In  the  human  brain 
they  are  myelinate  before  birth.  This  is  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  function,  for  reasons  which  have  been  made 
clear  especially  by  the  researches  oT  Flechsig  himself. 

The  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  nerve-fibres  entering  and 
leaving  the  cortex  occurs  at  very  various  periods  in  the  growth 
of  the  brain.  Study  of  the  development  of  the  fibres  entering 
and  leaving  the  various  regions  of  the  pallium  in  the  human 
brain,  discovers  that  the  regions  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  those  whose  fibres  are  perfected  before  birth  and  those 
whose  fibres  are  perfected  during  the  first  post-natal  month. 
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and  those  whose  fibres  are  perfected  after  the  first  but  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  post-natal  month.  The  regions  thus  marked 
out  by  completion  before  birth  are  five  in  number,  and  are  each 
connected,  as  also  shown  by  collateral  evidence,  with  one  or 
other  particular  species  of  sense-organ.  And  these  regions  have 
another  character  in  common  recognizable  in  the  nerve-fibres 
entering  and  leaving  them,  namely,  they  possess  fibres  projected 
to  or  from  parts  of  the  nervous  system  altogether  outside  the 
cortex  itself.  These  fibres  are  termed  "  projection "  fibres. 
Other  regions  of  the  cortex  possess  fibres  coming  from  or  going 
to  various  regions  of  the  cortex  itself,  but  do  not  possess  in 
addition,  as  do  the  five  primitive  cortical  fields,  the  fibres  of 
projection.  So  that  the  facts  established  by  Flechsig  for  the 
regions  of  pallium,  which  other  evidence  already  indicated  as 
connected  with  the  sense-organ  of  smell,  support  that  evidence 
and  bring  the  olfactory  region  of  cortex  into  L'ne  with  certain 
other  regions  of  cortex  similariy  primarily  connected  with  organs 
of  sense. 

It  will  be  noted  that  what  has  been  achieved  by  these  various 
means  of  study  in  regard  to  the  region  of  the  cortex  to  which 
olfactory  functions  are  attributed  amounts  at  present  to  little 
more  than  the  bare  ascertainment  of  the  existence  there  of 
nervous  mechanisms  connected  with  olfaction,  and  to  the  de- 
limiting roughly  of  their  extent  and  of  their  ability  to  influence 
certain  movements,  and  in  man  sensations,  habitually  associated 
with  exerdse  of  the  olfactory  organ.  As  to  what  part  the  cortical 
mechanism  has  in  the  elaboration  or  association  of  mental 
processes  to  which  olfaction  contributes,  no  evidence  worth  the 
name  seems  as  yet  forthcoming.  In  this  respect  our  knowledge, 
or  rather  our  want  of  knowledge,  of  the  functions  of  the  olfactory 
region  of  the  cortex,  is  fairly  typical  of  that  to  which  we  have 
to  confess  in  regard  to  the  other  regions  of  the  cortex,  even  the 
best  known. 

Visual  Regicu  of  the  Cortex. — There  is  a  region  of  the  cortex 
especially  connected  with  vision.  The  optic  nerve  and  tract 
constitute  the  second  link  in  the  chain  of  neurones  joining  the 
retina  to  the  brain.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  intraspinal  tract  connecting  the  deep  ends  of 
'  the  afferent  neurones  from  the  skin  with  higher  nervous  centres. 
In  the  bony  fishes  the  optic' tract  reaches  the  grey  matter  of  the 
optic  lobe,  a  part  of  the  mid-brain,  to  which  the  soKialled  anterior 
colliculus  is  equivalent  in  the  mammalian  brain.  In  the  optic 
lobe  the  axones  of  the  neurones  of  the  optic  tract  meet  neurones 
whose  axones  pass  in  turn  to  the  motor  neurones  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  eyeballs,  and  also  to  other  motor  neurones.  But  in 
these  fish  the  optic  tract  has  no  obvious  connexion  with  the 
fore-brain  or  with  any  cerebral  pa)lium.  Ascending,  however, 
to  the  reptilian  brain  is  foimd  an  additional  arrangement:  a 
small  portion  of  the  optic  tract  passes  to  grey  matter  in  front  of 
the  optic  lobe.  This  grey  matter  is  the  lateral  geniculate  body. 
From  this  geniculate  body  a  number  of  neurones  extend  to  the 
pallial  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  for  in  the  reptilian  brain  the 
pallium  is  present.  The  portion  of  pallium  connected  with  the 
lateral  geniculate  body  lies  above  and  behind  the  olfactory  or 
archipalliiim.  It  is  a  part  of  what  was  mentioned  above  as 
neopallium. 

In  the  mammalian  brain  the  portion  of  the  optic  tract  which 
goes  to  the  optic  lobe  (ant.  coUicultts  of  the  mammal)  is  dwarfed 
by  great  development  of  the  part  which  goes  to  the  geniculate 
body  and  an  adjoining  grey  mass,  the  pulvinar  (part  of  the  optic 
thalamus).  From  these  latter  pass  large  bands  of  fibres  to  the 
occipital  region  of  the  neopallium.  In  mammals  this  visual 
region  of  the  cortex  is  distinguished  in  its  microscopic  features 
from  the  cortex  elsewhere  by  a  layer  of  myelinate  nerve-fibres, 
many  of  which  are  the  axones  of  neurones  of  the  geniculate  body 
and  pulvinar.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  bony  fishes  all  the  third 
links  of  the  conductive  chain  from  the  retina  lead  exclusively 
to  the  final  neurones  of  motor  centres  for  muscles,  in  the  mammal 
the  majority  of  the  third  links  conduct  to  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex  cerebri. 

The  application  of  electric  stimuli  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex 
does  not  for  the  greater  part  of  the  extent  of  the  cortex  evoke 


in  higher  mammalian  brains  any  obvious  effea;  no  nrascubx 
act  is  provoked.    But  from  certain  limited  regions  of  the  cortex 
such  stimulation  does  evoke  muscular  acts,  and  one  of  these 
regions  is  that  to  which  the  neurones  forming  the  third  link  ci 
the  conductive  chain  from  the  retina  pa».    The  muscular  acts 
thus  provoked  from  that  region  are  movements  of  the  eyebalU 
and  of  the  neck  turning  the  head.    In  the  monkey  the  ino\'ement 
is  the  turning  of  both  eyeballs  and  the  head  away  from  the  side 
stimulated.    In  short,  the  gaze  is  directed  as  to  an  object  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  newer  conductive  chain  traceable  through 
the  cortex  does  therefore,  after  all,  like  the  <rider  one  through 
the  optic  lobe,  lead  ultimately  to  the  motor  neurones  of  the  eyt 
muscles  and  the  neck,  only  it  takes  a  longer  course  thither  and 
is  undoubtedly  much  more  complex.    What  gain  is  effected  by 
this  new  and  as  it  were  alternative  and  longer  route,  which  takes 
a  path  up  to  the  cerebral  cortex  and  down  again,  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  of  one  point  we  may  rest  well  assured,  nameijr. 
that  a  mudi  richer  inter-connexion  with  other  arcs  of  the  nervous 
system  is  obtained  by  the  path  that  passes  via  the  cortex.    The 
functional  difference  between  the  old  conductive  circuit  and  the 
new  can  at  present  hardly  indeed  be  stated  even  in  outltoc 
A  natural  inference  might  be  that  the  phylogcnetically  older  and 
less  complex  path  is  concerned  with  functions  purely  reflei* 
motor,  not  possessing  sensation  as  an  attribute.    But  fish,  which 
possess  only  the  older  path,  can  be  trained  to  seize  bait  of  oat 
colour  and  not  of  another  colour,  even  against  what  appeared 
to  be  an  original  colour-preference  in  them.    Such  discriminatioii 
individually  acquired  seems  to  involve  memory,  though  it  may 
be  rudimentary  in  kind.    Where  motor  reaction  to  visual  stimuli 
appears  to  involve  memory— and  without  memory  the  traiiur.g 
could  hardly  be  effective — some  germ  of  consciousness  can  hardly 
be  denied  to  the  visual  reactions,  although  the  reactions  occurred 
in  complete  absence  of  a  cortical  path  and  indeed  of  a  visual 
cortex  altogether. 

Removal  of  the  visual  pallium  in  the  tortoise  produces  littk 
or  no  obvious  defect  in  vision;  but  in  the  bird  such  a  lesioa 
greatly  impairs  the  vision  of  the  eye  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
lesion.  The  impairment  does  not,  however,  amount  to  absoiuic 
blindness.  Sduader's  hawk,  after  removal  of  the  paUium, 
reacted  to  movements  of  the  mice  with  which  it  was  caged. 
But  the  reactions  were  impaired:  they  lacked  the  sustainrd 
purpose  of  the  normal  reactions.  The  bird  saw  the  micr;  thai 
was  certain,  for  their  movements  across  its  field  of  vision  nude 
it  turn  its  gaze  towards  them.  But  on  their  ceasing  to  nwre. 
the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  bird  lapsed.  Neither  did  thci; 
continuing  to  move  excite  the  attack  upon  them  which  v-oviJ 
have  been  the  natural  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  bird  of  prty 
towards  its  food.  The  bird  apparently  did  not  recognize  them  u 
prey,  but  saw  them  merely  as  moving  objects.  It  saw  them  per- 
haps as  things  to  which  mental  association  gave  no  significance. 
Similarly,  a  dog  after  ablation  of  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cortex 
is  able  to  see,  for  it  avoids  obstacles  in  its  path;  but  if  food  is 
offered  to  it  or  the  whip  held  up  to  it,  it  does  not  turn  towards 
the  food  or  away  from  the  whip.  It  sees  these  things  as  if  it  sa« 
them  for  the  first  time,  but  without  curiosity,  and  as  if  it  had  nu 
experience  of  their  meaning.  It  gives  no  hint  that  it  any  longer 
imderstands  the  meaning  of  even  familiar  objects  so  long  as  ibe^ 
are  presented  to  it  through  the  sense  of  vision.  Destruction  d 
the  visual  cortex  of  one  hemisphere  alone  produces  in  the  du; 
impairment  of  vision,  not  as  in  the  bird  practically  cxdusivdy 
in  the  opposite  eye,  but  in  one  lateral  half  of  each  eye,  axKl  lYai 
half  the  half  opposite  the  hemisphere  injured.  Thus  when  V^ 
cortex  destroyed  is  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  resulus*. 
visual  defect  i%  in  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  of  both  e>-c& 
And  this  is  so  in  man  also. 

In  man  disturbances  of  sensation  can  be  better  studied 
because  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  him  his  description  of  h.-s 
condition,  llie  relation  of  the  cortex  cerebri  to  human  visso." 
can  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows.  The  visual  cortex  a  di^ 
tinguishable  in  higher  mammals  by  a  thin  white  stripe,  the  stri^^e 
of  Gennari,  seen  in  its  grey  matter  when  that  is  sectioned.  Thi* 
stripe  results  from  a  hgrer  of  nerve-fibres,  many  of  which  air 
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uooes  6ani  tbe  neoraocs  of  tlie  latent  genicukte  body  and  the 
pihioar,  the  grey  masBCs  directly  conziected  with  the  optic 
nerve-fibres,  hk  the  dog,  and  in  sadi  monkeyi  as  the  Macaqner 
the  legioo  of  cortex  containing  this  stripe  traceable  to  <^c 
fibres  fonns  practicaUy  the  whole  ocdpital  lobe.  But  in  the  man- 
Eke  apes  and  in  man  this  kind  of  cortex  is  confined  to  one  region 
of  the  ocdpital  lobe,  namely,  that  of  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the 
cam  betdnd  that.  This  region  of  cortex  thus  delimited  in  man 
B  one  of  Flechsig's  areas  of  earlier  myelinization.  It  is  also  one 
of  his  areas  possessing  projection  fibres;  and  th»*]ast  hct 
agrees  with  the  yielding  by  this  area,  when  under  electrical 
stimulation,  of  movements  indicating  that  impulses  have  been 
dachaiged  from  it  into  the  motor  neurones  of  the  musdes  of 
the  eyes  and  neck.  Evidence  from  cases  of  disease  show  that 
destroction  of  the  cortex  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  calcarine  fissure, 
say  in  the  ri^t  half  of  the  brain,  causes  in  man  impairment  in 
the  upper  ri^t-hand  quadrant  of  both  retinae:  destruction  of 
da  lower  lip  of  the  fissure  causes  unpairment  in  the  lower  right- 
haod  quadrants^  Destruction  of  the  calcarine  region  of  one 
hasusfhat  produces  therefore  "crossed  hemianopia,"  that  is, 
loss  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  But  in  this 
bensanopia  the  region  of  central  vision  is  always  spared.  That 
a,  the  piece  of  v^ial  fidd  which  corresponds  with  the  yellow 
spot  of  the  retina  b  not  affected  in  dther  eye,  unless  the  calcarine 
tepoDs  of  both  hemispheres  are  destroyed.  Hits  central  point 
of  visiaa  is  connected  therefore  not  with  one  side  of  the  brain 
ooly  bat  with  both. 

The  impairment  of  sight  is  more  severe  in  men  than  in  lower 
snimab.  Where  the  destruction  of  the  visuo-sensory  cortex 
m  ace  calcarine  region  is  complete,  a  caiMlle-flame  offered  in  the 
bemianopic  fidd  cannot  even  be  perceived.  It  may  hardly 
eidte  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  pupil.  In  such  cases  the  visual 
ddect  amounts  to  blindness.  But  this  is  a  greater  defect  than 
is  foond  in  the  dog  even  after  entire  removal  of  both  ocdpital 
lobes.  The  dog  still  avoids  obstades  as  it  walks.  Its  defect 
is  rather,  as  said  above,  a  complete  loss  of  interest  in  the  visual 
im^es  of  things.  But  a  dog  or  monkey  after  loss  of  the  visual 
cortex  hesitates  more  and  avoids  obstades  less  well  in  a  ^miliar 
place  than  it  does  when  entirely  blind  from  loss  of  the  peripheral 
or^an  of  vision.  In  man  extensive  destruction  of  the  visual 
asrtez  has  as  one  of  its  symptoms  loss  of  memory  of  localities, 
thus,  of  the  paths  of  a  garden,  of  the  position  of  furniture,  and 
of  accQstomed  objects  in  the  patient's  own  room.  Tliis  loss  of 
Bttmory  of  position  does  not  extend  to  spatial  relations  ordinarily 
appreciated  by  touch,  such  as  parts  of  theiMtient's  own  person 
ofdothiDg.  There  is  nothing  l&e  this  in  the  symptoms  following 
l^ndikess  by  kas  of  the  eye  itself .  Those  who  lose  their  si^t  by 
&ease  of  the  retina  retain  good  memorial  pictures  of  positions 
and  (firections  apinedated  primarily  by  vision. 

Cases  of  disease  are  on  record  in  which  loss  of  visual  memory 
hss  uxuiied  without  hemianopia.  ^^ual  hallucinations  referred 
to  the  bemianopic  side  have  been  observed.  This  suggests 
tiiat  the  function  of  visual  memory  in  regard  to  certain  kinds 
c(  percepts  must  bek>ng  to  localities  of  cortex  different  from 
those  pertaining  to  other  visual  percepts.  The  area  of  cortex 
cbaxacteriKd  l^  the  stripe  of  Geimari  occupies  in  man,  as 
oestiooed,  the  calcarine  and  cuneate  region.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  cortical  fidd  iiduch,  though  intimately  connected  with  it  by 
leiQifold  oooducting  fibres,  &c,  is  yet  on  various  grounds  dis- 
tiixt  from  it.  This  fidd  of  cortex  surrounding  the  visuo-sensory 
of  the  cakarine-cnneate  region  b  a  f ar  newer  part  of  the-  neo- 
pallimn  than  the  re^on  it  surrounds.  Both  in  the  individual 
(Flechsig)  and  m  thephylum  (Bolton,  Campbel],  Mott)  itsdevdop- 
isent  ocean  far  later  than  that  of  the  vbtio-sensory  which  it 
scnxRu^s.  Flechsig  finds  that  it  has  no  "  projection  **  fibres, 
tKat  B,  that  it  reodves  none  of  the  optic  radiations  from  the* 
kver  vbual  centres  and  gives  no  centrifugal  fibres  in  the  reverse 
'Srection.  Thb  fidd  encompassing  the  vbuo-sensory  region 
^Sen  from  the  latter  in  its  microscopic  structure  by  absence 
cf  the  lower  layer  of  stellate  ceDs  and  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
third  or  dttp  layer  of  pyramidal  oelb  (Mott).  Its  fibres  are 
oa  the  average  smaller  than  are  those  of  the  vbuo-sensory 


(W.  A.  Campbell).  Thb  xonal  field  b  small  in  the  lower  apes,  and 
hardly  discoverable  in  the  dog.  In  the  anthropoid  apes  it'  b' 
much  larger.  In  man  it  b  relatively  much  larger  stOl.  The 
impairment  of  vbual  memory  and  vbual  understanding  in  regard 
to  direction  and  locality  b  said  to  be  observed  in  man  on^  when 
the  injury  of  the  cortex  indudes  not  only  the  calcarine-cuneate 
region  but  a  wide  area  of  the  ocdpital  lobe.  From  thb  it  b 
argued  that  the  xonal  fidd  b  concerned  with  memories  and 
recognitions  of  a  kind  based  on  visual  perceptions.  It  has 
therdore  been  termed  the  visiuhfsyckk  area.  It  b  one  of 
Flechsig's  "  assodation-areas  "  of  the  cortex. 

Adjoining  the  antero-lateral  border  of  the  just-described 
tisuo-psycldc  area  lies  another  region  separate  from  it  and  yet 
rebted  to  it.  Hus  area  b  even  later  in  its  course  of  develop- 
ment than  b  the  visuo-psydiic  It  b  one  of  Flechsig's  "  terminal 
fidds,"  and  its  fibres  are  among  the  last  to  ripen  in  the  whole 
cortex.  Hus  terminal  fidd  b  large  in  man.  It  runs  forward  in 
the  parietal  lobe  above  and  in  the  temporal  lobe  below.  Its 
wide  extent  explains,  in  the  opinion  of  Mott,  the  dbpboement 
of  the  vbuo-sensory  fidd  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  hembphefe 
in  the  lower  monkeys  to  the  median  aspect  in  man.  To  thb 
terminal  field  all  the  more  interest  attaches  because  it  indudes 
the  angular  gyrus,  which  authorities  hold  to  be  concerned 
with  the  vbual  memory  of  words.  Study  of  diseased  conditions 
of  sptedi  has  shown  that  the  power  to  understand  written  words 
may  be  lost  or  severdy  impaired  althou^^  the  words  may  be 
perfectly  dbtinct  to  the-sight  and  although  the  power  to  under- 
stand heard  words  remains  good.  Thb  condition  is  asserted 
by  many  physicians  to  be  referable  to  destruction  of  part  of 
the  angular  gyrus.  Cose  beneath  the  cortex  of  the  angular 
gyrus  runs  a  large  tract  of  long  fibres  which  pass  from  the  vbual 
cortex  (see  above)  to  the  auditory  cortex  (see  bdow)  in  the 
superior  temporal  gyrus  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal 
lobe.  Thb  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  b  believed— and  has 
long  been  believed — ^to  be  concerned  intimately  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  movements  of  speech.  A  difficulty' besetting 
the  investigation  of  the  funttion  of  the  angular  gyrus  b  the 
fact  that  lesion  of  the  cortex  there  b  likdy  to  implicate  the 
underiying  tract  of  fibres  in  its  damage.  It  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  as  yet  dearly  ascertained  whether  the  condition 
of  want  of  recognition  of  seen  words — ^'*  word-bUndneas " — 
b  due  to  cortical  injury  apart  from  subcortical,  to  the  angubr 
gyrus  itself  apart  from  the  underiying  tract.  Word-blindness 
seems,  in  the  right-handed,  to  resemble  the  aphasia  believed 
to  be  coimected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  in  that 
it  ensues  upon  lesions  of  the  Idt  hembphere,  not  of  the  right. 
In  left-handed  persons,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  attach  to 
the  right  hembphere. 

Auditory  Region  of  the  Cortex. — ^Besides  the  two  great  organs 
of  dbtance-receptors,  namdy,  the  nose  and  eye,  whose  cerebral 
apparatus  for  sensation  has  just  been  mentioned,  those  of  a 
third  great  dbtance-receptor  have  to  be  considered.  The  agents 
of  stimulation  of  the  two  former  are  respectivdy  chemical 
(olfactory)  and  radiant  (visual);  the  mode  of  stimulation  of  the 
third  b  mechanical,  and  the  sensations  obtained  by  it  are  termed 
auditory.  Thdr  cerebral  localisation  b  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. Electric  stimuli  appUed  to  a  part  of  the  uppermost 
temporal  gyrus  exdtes  movements  of  the  eass  and  eyes  in  the 
dog.  Destruction  of  the  same  region  when  executed  cm  both 
hemispheres  b  argued  by  several  observers  to  impair  the  sense 
of  hearing.  •  To  this  region  of  cortex  fibres  have  been  traced  from 
the  lower  centres  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres  coming  from 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  From  each  cochlear  nerve  a  path  has  been 
traced  which  parses  to  the  insnlae  and  the  above-mentioned 
temporal  region  of  cortex  of  both  the  cerebral  hembpheres. 
The  insula  is  a  deeper-seated  area  of  cortex  adjoining  the  upper- 
most temporal  convolution.  To  it  Flechsig's  chronological 
studies  also  impute  a  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  the  ear. 
Eariy  myelinization  of  fibres,  presence  of  ascending  and  descend- 
ing "projection"  tracts  to  and  from  lower  centres  outside  the 
cortex,  calibre  of  fibres,  microseopic  characters  of  its  cortical 
cells,  all  those  kinds  of  indirect  items  of  evidence  that  obtain 
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for  the  visual  cortex  likewise  mark  out  thb  insular-temporal 
area  as  connected  fairly  directly  with  a  special  senseorgan, 
as  in  fact  a  sensory  field  of  the  cortex;  and  the  suspicion  is  that 
it  is  auditory.  Clinical  observation  supports  the  view  in  a 
striking  way,  but  one  requiring,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  further 
confirmation.  It  is  widely  believed,  that  destruction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  uppermost  temporal  convolution 
produces  "word-deafness,"  that  is,  an  inability  to  recognize 
familiar  words  when  heard,  althouj^  the  words  axe  recognized 
when  seen. 

More  precise  information  regarding  this  auditory  region  of 
the  cortex  has  recently  been  obtained  by  the  experiments  of 
Kalischer.  These  show  that  after  removal  sA  this  region  from 
bgth  sides  of  the  brain  in  the  dog  the  animal  shows  great  defect 
in  anwering  to  the  call  of  its  master.  Whereas  prior  to  the 
^operation  the  animal  will  prick  its  ears  and  attend  at  once 
to  the  h'ghtest  call,  it  requires  after  the  removal  of  the  auditory 
regions  great  londness  and  insistence  of  calling  to  make  it  attend 
and  react  as  it  did.  This  is  the  more  striking  in  view  of  other 
experimental  results  obtained.  Kalischer  trained  a  number  of 
hb  dogs  not  to  take  meat  offered  them  except  at  the  sound 
of  a  particular  note  given  by  an  organ  pipe  or  a  harmonium. 
The  dogs  rapidly  learned  not  to  take  the  food  on  the  sounding 
of  notes  of  other  pitch  than  the  one  taught  them  as  the  per- 
missive signal.  This  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  animal  was  not 
impaired  by  the  removal  of  the  so-called  auditory  regions  of 
the  cortex.  Kalischer  suggests  that. this  xeacUon  tought  by 
training  b  not  destroyed  by  the  operation  which  so  greatly 
impairs  the  common  reaction  to  the  master's  call,  because  the 
former  b  a  simpler  process  more  allied  to  reflex  aCtioiL  In 
it  the  attention  of  the  dog  b  already  fastened  upon  the  object, 
namely  the  food,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  the  note  excites  a 
reaction  which  simj^y  allows  the  act  of  seizing  the  food  to  take 
place,  or  on  the  other  hand  stops  it.  In  the  case  of  answering 
the  call  of  the  master  the  stimulus  has  to  excite  attention,  to 
produce  perception  of  the  locality  whence  it  comes,  and  to 
invoke  a  complicated  series  of  movements  of  response.  He 
finds  that  destruction  of  the  posterior  colliculi  of  the  mid-brain, 
which  have  long  been  known  to  be  in  some  way  coimected  with 
hearing,  likewise  destroys  the  response  to  the  call  of  the  master, 
but  (fid  not  destroy  the  trick  taught  to  hb  dogs  of  taking  meat 
offered  at  the  sound  of  a  note  of  one  particular  pitch  but  not 
at  notes  of  other  pitch  given  by  the  same  instrument 

Othtr  Senses  and  Localisation  in  the  CorUxCerdfri.—TvtmBg 
now  to  the  coimexion  between  the  function  of  the  cortex  and 
the  senses  other  than  those  of  the  great  dbtance-receptors  just 
dealt  with,  even  less  b  known.  Dbturbance  and  impairment  of 
skin  sensations  are  observable  both  in  experiments  on  the  cere- 
bnmi  of  •nimal*  and  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease  in  man.  But  the 
localization  in  the  cortex  of  regions  specially  or  mainly  concerned 
with  cutaneous  sensation  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  dear  to 
warrant  statement  here.  Still  l«ab  there  satisfactory  knowledge 
regarding  the  exbtence  of  cortical  areas  concerned  with  sensa- 
tions originated  in  the  alimentary  canaL  The  least  equivocal  of 
such  evidence  regards  the  sense  of  taste.  There  b  some  slight 
evidence  of  a  connexion  between  thb  sense  and  a  region  of  the 
hippocampal  gyrus  near  to  but  behind  that  related  to  smelL 

As  to  the  sensations  exdted  by  the  numerous  receptors  which 
lie  not  in  any  of  the  surface  membranes  of  the  body  but  embedded 
in  the  masses  of  the  organs  and  between  them,  the  proprio- 
uptors,  buried  in  musdes,  tendons  and  joints,  there  b  little 
doubt  that  these  sensations  may  be  dbturbed  or  impaired  by 
injury  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  They  may  probably  also  be  exdted 
by  cortical  stimulation.  But  evidence  of  localization  of  their 
sefit  in,  and  their  detaib  of  coimexion  with,  the  cortex,  b  at 
present  uncertain.  Many  authorities  consider  it  probable  that 
sensations  of  touch  and  the  sensations  initiated  by  the  proprio- 
ceptors of  musdes  and  joints  (the  organs  of  the  so-ailled  muscular 
sense)  are  specially  related  to  the  post-central  gyrus  and  perhape 
to  the  pre-central  gyrus  also.  The  dearest  items  on  thb  point  are 
perhaps  the  following. 

Besides  the  regions  instanced  above,  in  the  limbic  (olfactory). 


ocdpital  (vbual),  and  temporal  (auditory)  lobes,  as  exhibiting 
preoodty  of  development,  there  b  a  region  showing  simikr 
precodty  in  the  fronto-parietal  portion  of  the  hembpberc.  Tlis 
b  die  region  which  in  the  Primates  indudes  the  large  centtd 
fissure  (sometimes  called  the  fissure  of  Rolando).  To  it  fibces 
are  traced  which  seem  to  continue  a  path  of  conduction  that 
began  with  afferent  tracts  bdonging  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  tracts 
which  there  b  reason  to  think  conduct  impulses  from  the  receptor- 
organs  of  skin  and  musdes.  The  part  of  the  cortex  inomcdiately 
behind  the  central  fissnre  seems  to  be  the  nuin  cortical  goal  fs 
tfioe  upward-conducting  paths.  That  fost-€enlral  strip  of  cortex 
would  in  thb  view  bear  to  these  paths  a  relation  similar  to  thit 
which  the  ocdpital  and  temporal  regions  bear  to  afioent  tracts 
from  the  retina  and  the  cochlea.  There  are  observatioos  vhkfa 
associate  impaired  tactual  sense  and  impaired  perception  of 
posture  and  movement  of  a  limb  with  injury  of  the  central  rtgum 
of  the  cortex.  But  there  are  a  number  also  whidi  sboar  that  the 
motor  d^ect  which  b  a  well-ascertained  result  of  injury  of  tke 
pre^entral  gyrus  b  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  any  ob^iocs 
defect  either  of  touch  or  of  muscular  seise.  It  seems  then  that 
the  motor  centres  of  thb  region  are  dosdy  connected  with  the 
.centres  f<»r  cutaneous  and  muscular  sense,  yet  are  not  so  dosely 
interwoven  with  them  that  mechanical  damage  inflicted  on  the 
ODit  of  necessity  heavily  damagm  the  other  as  wdL  There  i» 
evidence  that  Uie  sensory  cortex  in  thb  region  lies  posterior  to 
that  which  has  been  conveniently  termed  the  *'  motor."  These 
latter  in  the  monkey  and  the  manlike  apes  and  man  lie  in  frcac 
of  the  central  &sure:  the  sensory  lie  probably  behind  it.  A.  W. 
Campbdl  has.  found  changes  in  the  cortex  of  the  post-central 
convolution  ensuing  in  the  essentially  sensory  dbcase,  tchts 
dorsalist  a  disease  in  which  degeneration  of  sensory  nerve-fibres 
of  the  muscular  sense  and  of  the  skin  senses  b  prpminrnt.  Be 
considers  that  in  man  and  the  man-like  apes  the  paxt  of  the  post- 
central gyrus  which  lies  next  to  and  enters  into  the  central  fissmn 
b  concerned  with  simpler  sensual  recognitions,  while  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  that  convolution  farther  back  b  a  *'  psydiic  ntjno  * 
concerned  with  more  complex  psychosb  connected  with  the 
senses  of  skin  and  musde.  Hb  subdivision  of  the  post-central 
gyrus  b  based  on  hbtological  differences  which  be  diBOo\Tis 
between  its  anterior  and  its  posterior  pans  and  on  the  above- 
described  analogous  differentiation  of  a  "  sensory "  from  a 
"  psydiic  "  part  in  the  vbual  region  of  cortex. 

It  will  be  noted  that  although  certain  regions  oC  the  oortex  are 
found  connected  dosdy  with  certain  of  the  main  sense  organs, 
there  are  important  receptive  or^ns  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  special  region  of  cortex  assigned  to  their  sensual 
products.  Thus,  there  b  the  '*  vestibular  labyrinth  "  of  the  cbx. 
Thb  great  receptive  organ,  so  dosdy  connected  in  functioo  wiOs 
the  movements  and  adjustment  of  the  postures  of  the  head  ax»d 
eyes,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  body,  b  prominent  in  the  co- 
ordination necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  an  csscntiJ 
part  of  the  fundamental  acts  of  progression,  standing,  &c.  Yei 
ndther  structural  nor  functional  connexion  with  any  tpedMl 
region  of  the  cortex  has  been  traced  as  yet  for  the  labyrtBthine 
receptors.  Perceptions  of  the  position  of  the  head  and  of  the 
body  are  of  course  part  of  our  habitual  and  everyday  txpenettct. 
It  may  perhaps  be  that  these  perceptions  are  almost  entiir!? 
obtained  through  sense  organs  which  are  not  labyrinthitiie,  be: 
vbual,  muscular,  factual,  and  so  on.  The  latvyrinth  may,  though 
it  controU  and  adjusts  the  muscular  activities  whidi  inaint:!fi 
the  baluice  of  the  body,  operate  reflexly  without  in  its  operatics 
exdting  of  itself  sensations.  The  results  of  the  oiicocacioes 
reflexes  it  initiated  and  guided  would  be  perceptible  through  oihts 
orpuxs  of  sense.  But  against  thb  purely  unconscious  fiuicti<»aa£ 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  nervous  apparatus  stands  the  fact  thai 
galvanic  stimulation  of  the  labyrinth  b  accompanied  by  vdi- 
known  dbtinctive  sensations— induding  gidcfineas,  ftc  More- 
over, the  prominent  factor  in  aca-sicknqsa*  a  disorder  richly 
suffused  with  sensations,  b  probably  the  labyrinth.  Yet  there  i» 
marked  absence  of  evidence  of  any  special  and  direct  coimexioB 
between  the  cortex  cerebri  and  the  labyrinth  organs. 

Abo  there  b  curiously  little  evidence  of  connexion  of  the  cortex 


Hk  prcoiling  luiel  expodtkiD  of  ■onw  of  tbe  mtin  Iiatiin* 
of  the  bciluttioB  of  fuDction  Id  the  arta  tentri,  fndiully 
^pbcnd  hf  pAtient  inquiry,  ihom  tlut  the  M-h»mi.  of  paniiioD 
d  ItiDctiaD  »  fU  ptn^tible  doei  not  (allow  the  qiuint  Unei  of 
lutrtB  of  the  pliKDolociiu  witb  their  (uppoeed  menlel  entitio, 
uxiUcd  "  fadillio."  On  the  untiuy  it  ii  bued,  u  ume  of 
ilnK  vbo  call]'  fivouied  *  diflerentiil  unngemeiil  of  function 
in  ibc  anbiDin  h>d  saiitlised,  on  the  ufaraUmii  tf  Uu  iHcrmini 
daimdi  jrm  ftripkBii  ortaHi  rij  inf.  Tbeee  orgui  (ill  into 
poupj  wpmle  one  from  mother  not  only  by  reuon  o(  their 
ipitiil  diffetentiilion  et  Ihe  Burfice  uid  in  the  ^''■^''"**t  of  Ihv 
body,  hat  aIu  beauie  eich  group  genentn  sensAtioni  which 
iDlrospection  lelU  us  are  of  a  ipcdn  iinbridgcmbly  Hpante  from 
ttmc  fcncratcd  by  the  otiicr  groupa.  Between  scnutions  of 
baling  end  lenutions  of  light  there  ia  a  diaaimilarity  acroaa 

no  ^ledei  of  acnutionl  uc  wfaidly  dupante.  Sirai- 
lutr  there  ii  ■  total  ud  impaxablc  gap  bclwecD 
tcDutiom  oi  lauch  and  icnuliaai  of  aicfat  and  loand. 
In  Mha  woida  the  leniationi  (all  Into  group*  wbicb 


But  within  each  >pcd^  there  eiiit  multifold  vi 
<i  tic  ipeciGc  Kdialion,  (.f .  KDUtions  o(  red,  of  ye 
ti.   We  dnuld  o^ccl,  Chenfon,  that  the  co 
pulit  fran  Ibe  rEteplive  orguu  which  in  Iheir 
wholly  disparate  K 
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tg.  u).  TUi  icfloD  oi  tbt  coRei  occuplci  b  the  FrimatB, 
inr\t<Mr,f  Uan,  tbt  pn-ccDttal  (ynu.  Among  the  Items  of  evi- 
ittaet  wUch  HTnl  iti  motoi  ctpabHitiea  are  the  following. 

Tkt  Pnt»iilnl  m  UMr  X<|iM  (/Ue  Ctnfo.— The  application 
toil  of  ekctiiccunentieidtamoveiaeat) in  the  iheletal  muscles. 
The  moveouDU  occut  in  the  hall  of  the  body  of  the  aide  cnued 
Irom  that  of  tbe  hemiipheie  eidted.  The  "  motor  representa- 
tion,"  as  it  ii  termed,  it  in  tlie  eonex  belter  dcaciihed  ai  a 
rtprewnCitloD  of  de&nlte  actiom  than  of  particular  muscles. 
The  action*  "  leprcMnted  "  in  tlie  top  part  of  the  gyrus,  namdy 
next  the  gteat  longitudinal  £siure,  move  the  leg;  tlioie  in  the 
li>wol  put  a(  the  gyrus  Itelong  to  the  tongue  and  mouth.  Tbe 
topical  distribution  along  the  length  of  the  gyrus  may  be  de- 
*ciibed  in  a  general  way  as  following  a  tequence  rescmbting  that 
of  tbe  motor  ttpresentaiion  in  the  sptnsl  cord,  tbe  lop  of  ihe 
gyrus  being  taken  u  corresponding  with  the  caudal  end  of  the 
^inal  cord.  Tbe  sequence  as  the  gyrus  )>  (ollowed  downwaida 
runs :  perineum,  foot,  knee,  hip,  abdomen,  chest,  shoulder,  elbow, 
wrist,  hand,  eyelids  and  ear,  noie,  mouth  and  tongue.  The 
'  "  '  '       :iy  (airly  constant  for  sepaata 


Kpjrale  neural  mechanisms.    That  these 

slKPUld  in  fact  be  found  to  p^— **■  in  the  1 

tmhrum  leparale  fields  (or  their  sensual  nervou* 

ippuatos  is,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  what  would 

bt  the  0  frion  supposition. 

Bit.  as  enqihaslied  at  the  beginning  of  this  aiticle, 
the  receptive  organs  bdonging  to  tbe  iorfaces  and 
iIk  depths  of  the  body  and  farming  tbt  atartlng- 
pa^nls  for  the  whole  system  ti  tbe  iflertnt  nerve*, 
hm  two  functions  more  or  less  tcpuale.  One  of 
ihoe  functions  ii  to  eidle  icDSatioDS  and  Ihe  other  It 
to  cicite  movcmcntt.  by  Te6ci  action,  espedtlly  in 

the  rrfcrilident,  all  that  the  rrceptivt  organs  e5ecl  b 
efccted  by  mean*  of  the  ifleient  nerves.  They^bave  Yia.1. 
la  ne  the  cBenal,  cvedsJIy  the  motor,  nerves  of 
the  body.  So  ticb  ii  tbe  conneiion  of  the  receptive  or^n* 
with  (Ic  efleient  nerves  that  ii  la  not  improbable  that, 
through  the  central  nervous  organ,  each  receptive  organ  b 
ojooeeied  witb  every  motor  nerve  o(  llw  whole  nervous  system, — 
the  facts  at  strycbniDepoiiomDg  show  that  if  this  is  not  Uterally 
tnie  it  ii  at  least  approiimatcly  to.  Hence  one  of  the  goals  to 
>!iich  act  aflertnt  6bte  (rom  a  receptive  organ  leads  is  a  number 
d  motor  nerves.  Their  conducting  paths  m^st,  therefore,  con- 
verge in  paasng  to  Ihe  ilarting-points  of  the  motor  nerves; 
became  these  latter  are  instruments  common  to  tbe  use  of  a 
tumbcr  cd  diflereni  receptive  organs  in  so  far  a*  tbey  exdte 
nhi  actions.  On  the  other  hand  those  of  their  conducting 
puhs  which  arc  concerned  in  the  genesis  ol  sensation,  instead  ol 

'liveigent,  remainseparate.  These  csnsidelation*  would'make  it 
ippear  likely  that  the  conducting  path  (rom  each  receptive 
oigia  divides  in  the  central  nervous  lyslem  into  two  main  lines, 
0E«  of  which  goes  off  to  its  own  particular  region  of  the  ioritx 
iethi  whither  run  conductors  only  of  sinular  sensual  apedes  to 
Tu^,  whUe  the  other  main  line  paaies  nvith  many  others  to  a 
£Tc31  motor  station  where,  as  at  a  telephooe  exchange,  co- 
ordioate  use  of  the  outgoing  lines  is  assured  to  them  all.  Now 
Ehrre  ii  in  (act  a  portion  of  the  co 


Topggiaphy 
otocl'ieidof 


Mthods,  ibat  it 


I  commonly  designated  the  1 


judged  by  our  presenl 


pcrinti 


intheta 


Thus  Aexic 

from  one  set  of  points,  and  eitension  of  the  arm  from  another  set 
of  point*]  caning  o(  the  Jaw  (rom  one  set  and  closure  from 
■notlier,  and  to  on.  Tliese  various  movements  if  eidted  itmngly 
tend  to  have  charactera  like  those  of  the  movements  seen  in  an 
epileptic  convulsion.  Strong  stimulation  excites  in  (act  a  con- 
vulsion like  that  of  epilepsy,  beginning  with  the  movement 
usual  for  the  point  stimulated  and  spreading  so  as  lo  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  convulsion  aHecling  the  entire  skeletal  mui- 
culatureof  onehalforevenof  thewbolebody.  The  resemblance 
to  an  epileptic  seizure  ia  tbe  closer  because  the  movement  before 
it  subsides  becomci  clonic,  (thylhmic)  as  b  epilepsy.  Tbe 
determination  of  the  exact  spots  of  cortex  in  which  are  repre- 
sented the  various  movements  of  the  body  has  served  a  useful 
practical  purpose  in  indicating  tbe  particular  places  in  the  cortex 
which  are  tbe  leal  of  disease.  These  the  pbysidau  can  localiie 
more  exactly  by  reason  of  this  knowledge.    Hence  tlie  surgeon, 

means,  cani  without  unnecessarily  damaging  the  skull  and  brain, 
proceed  directly  to  the  point  which  Is  the  seat  of  the  misc^'  ' 

The  motor  representation  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is  m 
more  liberal  tbin  is  that  of  others.  There  is  little  correspoodi 
between  tbe  mere  mass  of  musculature  involved  and  the  a^i 
the  cortex  devoted  to  its  representation.    Variety  of  moveic 
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nther  than  force  or  cneigy  of  movemoit  aeems  to  demand 
extent  of  cortex.  The  cortical  area  for  the  thumb  is  lai^ger  than 
those  for  the  whole  abdomen  and  chest  combined.  The  cortical 
area  for  the  tongue  is  larger  than  that  for  the  neck.  Different 
movements  of  one  and  the  same  part  are  very  unequally  repre- 
sented in  the  cortex.  Thus,  flexion  of  the  leg  IS  more  extensively 
lepresehted  than  is  extenaionf  opening  of  the  jaw  has  a  much 
laiger  cortical  area  than  has  closure  of  the  jaws.  It  u  interesting 
that  certain  agents,  for  instance  strychnine,  and  the  poison  of  the 
bacilli  which  cause  the  disease  known  as  tetanus  or  lock-jaw, 
upset  this  normal  topography,  and  replaoe  jn  the  cortex^exion 
of  the  limb  by  extension  of  the  limb,  iod  opening  of  the  jaw  by 
closure  of  the  jaw.  Thexe  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  they  do 
this  by  r*«pwgiTig  in  any  way  the  cortical  medianisms  themselves. 
It  is  more  likely  that  their  action  is  confined  to  the  lower  centres, 
bulbar  and  signal,  upon  which  the  dischaxge  excited  from  the 
cortex  plays.  The  change  thus  induced  in  the  movement  ex- 
cited by  the  cortex  does,  however,  show  that  the  point  of  cortex 
which  causes  for  instance  opening  of  the  mouth  is  connected 
with  the  motor  nerves  to  the  closing  musdes  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  opening  muscles.  Tliis  is  an  item  of  evidence  that 
the  "  centres  "  of  the  cortex  axe  connected  with  the  motor  nerves 
of  antagonistic  mxisdes  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  "  centre  " 
excites  one  set  of  the  musdes  to  contract,  it  simultaneously 
under  normal  circumstances  causes  inhibition  of  the  motor 
neurones  of  the  opposed  set  of  musdes  (redprocal  innervation). 
In  the  great  majority  of  movements  exdted  from  the  motor 
cortex  of  a  single  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  the  movement 
evoked  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  namdy  to  that  opposite 
to  the  hemisphere  stimulated.  There  are,  however,  important 
exceptions  to  this.  Thus,  adduction  of  both  vood  cords  is 
exdted  from  the  cortex  of  dther  hemisphere.  The  movement  of 
dosure  of  the  eyelids  is  usually  bilateral,  unless  the  stimulation 
be  very  weak ;  then  the  movement  is  of  the  eyelids  of  the  opposite 
side  only.  Tlie  same  holds  true  for  the  movements  of  the  jaw. 
It,  therefore,  seems  dear  that  with'many  movements  which  are 
usually  bilaterally  performed  in  ordinary  life,  sudi  as  opening 
of  the  jaKr.  blinldng,  &c.,  the  symmetrical  areas  of  the  motor 
regions  of  ooth  hemispheres  are  simultaneously  in  action., 

In  regard^to  all  these  movements  elidtable  by  artificial  stimuli 
from  tlM  motor  cortex  it  is  obvious  that  were  there  dearer  evi- 
dence that  the  pallial  region  from  whidi  they  are  elidtable  is 
fairly  directly  connected  with  corticopetal  paths  subserving 
cutaneous  sensation  or  "  muscular  sense,"  the  movements  might 
be  regarded  as  falling  into  the  category  of  higher  reflexes  con- 
nected wiUi  the  organs  of  touch,  muscular  sense,  &c.,  just  as  the 
movements  of  the  eyeball  exdtable  from  the  visual  cortex  may 
be  regarded  as  higher  reflexes  connected  with  vision.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  connexion  of  the  reactions  of  the  motor  cortex  with 
cutaneous  and  muscular  senses  appears,  however,  scarcdy 
sufiSdent  to  countenance  at  present  this  otherwise  plausiUe  view, 
which  has  on  general  grounds  much  to  commend  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  movements  of  the  eyeball  itself,  i.e. 
apart  from  movement  of  the  lids,  are  not  in  the  category  of 
movements  elidtable  from  the  precential  gyrus,  the  **  motor  " 
cortex.  They  are  found  represented  in  a  region  farther  forward, 
namdy  in  front  of  the  precentral  gyrus  altogether,  and  occupjring 
a  scattered  set  of  points  in  Uie  direction  frontal  hom  the  areas 
for  movements  of  arm  and  face.  This  frontal  area  yields  on 
c^dtation  conjugate  movements  of  both  eyeballs  extremdy  like 
if  not  exactly  simflar  to  those  yidded  by  exdtation  of  the 
ocdpital  (visual)  region  of  the  cortex.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  this  frontal  area  yidding  eye-movements  has  its  function 
in  this  respect  based  upon  afferent  conductors  from  other  pa^ 
of  the  eyeball  than  the  retina,  for  instance  upon  kinaesthetic 
(Bastian)  impressions  or  upon  sensual  impressions  derived  from 
the  cornea  and  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  induding  the  ciliary 
and  iris  musdes.  The  ocular  musdes  are  certainly  a  source  of 
centripetal  impulses,  but  thdr  connexion  with  the  cortex  is  not 
dear  as  to  dther  their  nature  or  their  seat.  The  question  seems 
for  the  present  to  allow  no  dearer  answer.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  frontal  area  of  eye  movements  has  corticofugal  paths 


descending  from  it  to  the  lower  motor  centres  of  the  ey^beSh 
quite  independent  of  those  descending  from  the  oodcpttal  (visual) 
area  of  eye-movements.  Further,  it  seems  dear  that  m  taajoy 
animals  there  is  another  cortical  region,  a  third  ngan^  the  rc^joa 
which  we  saw  above  might  be  con^ered  audittny,  wheie  ibovc> 
ments  of  the  eyeball  similar  to  those  didtable  in  the  ccdpital 
and  frontal  cortex  can  be  provoked.  A.  Tkchermnk  is  mdlzncd 
to  give  the  eyeball  movements  of  the  frontal  xtgkm  the  signifi- 
cance of  reflex  movements  whidi  carry  the  visual  field  in  vaisocs 
directions  in  answer  to  demands  made  by  sensory  data  derived 
from  touch,  &C.,  as  for  instance  from  the  hand.  The  movemeBts 
of  the  eyeballs  elidtable  from  the  ocdpital  icgioii  of  the  cortex 
be  regards  as  probaUyooncemed  with  directing  the  gaxe  towaxd 
something  seen,  for  instance,  m  the  peripheral  field  of  visaosL 
The  ocdpital  movement  would,  therefcne,  be  exdted  thtov^h  the 
retina,  amd  would  result  in  bringing  the  ydlow  spot  recioD  of 
the  retinae  of  both  eyes  to  bear  upcm  the  object.  This  view  has 
much  to  justify  it.  The  movements  of  the  eycbafls  excited 
from  the  cortel  of  the  auditory  region  would  in  a  similar  way 
be  explicable  as  bringing  the  gaze  to  bear  upon  a  directtoa  in 
which  a  sound  had  been  located,  auditoxy  initxatioa  neplaring 
the  visual  and  tactual  of  the  ocdpital  and  the  fraotal  xeglostt 
respectivdy. 

Turning  from  these  still  speculative  matters  to  others  less 
suggestive  but  of  actual  ascertainment,  we  find  that  the  aEwtor 
nature  of  the  precentral  cortex  as  ascertained  by  dectxic  sdmiiU 
is  further  certified  by  the  occurrence  of  disturl»jioe  and  impair- 
ment of  motor  power  and  adjustment  following  destructios&  of 
that  region  of  the  cortex.  The  movements  whidi  soch  a  part 
as  a  limb  executes  are  of  course  manifold  in  purpose.  The  faiid 
limb  of  a  dog  is  used  for  standing,  for  stqiping,  for  acxatchxng, 
for  squatting,  and,  where  a  dog,  for  instance,  has  been  tzaiaed 
to  stand  or  walk  on  its  hind  legs  alone,  for  skflled  acts  reqnirixig 
a  special  training  for  their  acquisition.  It  is  found  that  when 
the  motor  area  of  the  brain  has  been  destn^red,  the  linab  is  at 
first  paralysed  for  aU  these  movements,  but  after  a  time  the  lin^ 
reoivers  the  ability  to  execute  some  of  them,  thou^  not  alL 
The  scratching  movement  suffers  littie,  a^  njpid  impsownnent 
after  cerebral  injury  soon  effaces  the  impairment,  at  fast  aonie- 
what  pronounced,  in  the  use  of  the  limb  for  waJkin^  numiag, 
&c.,  and  ordinary  movements  of  progresskm.  Even  when  both 
hemispheres  have  been  destroyed  the  dog  can  still  siaxid  axMd 
walk  and  run.  Destruction  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex 
renders  the  fore  limbs  of  the  dog  unable  to  execute  such  skilled 
movements  as  the  steadying  of  a  bone  for  gnawing  or  the  trained 
act  of  offering  the  paw  in  answer  to  the  oommaad  of  the  master. 
Skilled  acts  of  the  limb,  apart  &om  ooiooined  uovements  in 
which  it,  together  with  all  the  other  limbs,  takes  part,  assume  of 
.course  a  laiger  share  of  the  office  of  the  limb  in  the  Primates 
than  in  the  dog;  and  th»  is  especially  true  for  the  fore  limb. 
It  is  when  the  fore-foot  becomes  a  hand  that  oppoituoity  Is  grvea 
for  its  more  skilled  individual  use  and  for  its  training  in  move- 
ments as  a  tool,  or  for  the  handling  of  toc3s  and  ^veapona.  It  is 
these  movements  which  suffer  most  heavily  and  for  the  loocea 
period  after  injury  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex.  Hence 
the  disablement  ensuing  upon  injury  to  the  cortex  would  l« 
expected  to  be  most,  .apperent  in  the  Primates;  and  it  is  so. 
and  most  of  all  in  Man.  Further,  in  Man  there  ensues  a  oonditkm 
called  "  contracture,"  which  is  not  so  apparent  or  fieqruent  a 
result  in  other  animals, — Indeed,  does  not  occur  at  all  in  other 
animals  except  the  monkey.  In  contracture  the  anades  of  the 
paretic  limb  are  not  flacdd,  as  they  are  usually  in  paxalysa» 
but  they  are  tense  and  the  limb  is  more  or  less  rigidly  fiixed  by 
them  in  a  certain  podtion,  usually  one  of  flexion  at  dbow  axid 
wrist.  This  condition  does  not  occur  at  first,  bat  gnduaOy 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  weeks.  In  Man  tl:c 
destruction  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  cripples  the  Urnit 
even  for  the  part  it  should  play  in  the  combined  limb  movements 
of  walking,  &c.,  and  cripples  it  to  an  extent  markedly  contrastuig 
with  the  slight  disturbances  seen  in  the  lower  mamwah,  «^.  the 
dog. 

As  regards  the  recovery  of  motor  power  after  lesioBs  of  the 
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BoCor  oortot,  two  procenes  teem  at  work  which  mn  ttnned 
Rspecthrdy  rtstUmii&u  and  cmmfensaiwn.  By  the  former  is 
imdastood  the  recovery  obtained  when  a  part  of  a  "  centre  " 
if  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  centre,  although  thrown  out  of 
functiim  at  first»  recovers  and  supplements  the  deficiency  Uter. 
An  czanq^  of  restitution  would  be  the  recovery  from  temporary 
benuaaopia  caused  by  a  small  injury  in  one  ocdpital  lobe.  By 
cnBpensatkm  is  understood  the  improvement  of  an  impaired 
nervous  function,  traceable  to  other  centres  different  from  those 
(ksiioyed  stt{^ying  means  to  compass  the  reaction  originally 
dqxadent  on  the  centres  subsequently  destroyed.  Instances 
of  such  compensation  are  the  recovery  of  taxis  for  equilibrium 
subsequent  to  destruction  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  where 
tlie  recovery  is  traceable  to  assistance  obtained  through  the  eye. 
It  viD  be  noted  that  these  instances  of  recovery  by  restitution 
asd  by  compensation  respectively  are  taken  from  cases  of  injury 
faiflicted  on  receptive  rather  than  on  motor  centres.  It  is  doubt- 
ful bow  far  they  really  apply  to  the  undoubted  improvement 
tbat  does  within  certain  limits  progress  and  succeed  in  partially 
effacing  the  paresis  immediately  consequent  on  lesions  of  the 
motor  area.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  of  trau- 
matic mjuiy  to  the  nervous  system,  especially  where  the  trauma 
implicates  the  central  nervous  organ,  the  first  effects  and  impair- 
Bleat  <A  function  resulting  are  due  to  a  mixed  cause,  namely 
OS  the  one  hand  the  mechanical  rupture  of  conducting 
paths  actually  broken  by  solution  of  their  continuity, 'and  on 
the  other  hand  the  temporary  interruption  of  conducting 
paths  by  "shock."  Shock  effects  are  not  permanent:  they 
pass  off.  They  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  change  at  the 
synapses  connecting  neurone  with  neurone  in  the  grey  matter. 
They  amount  in  effect  to  a  long-lasting  and  graduaUy  subsiding 
inhibition. 

FordiKaaesof  the  brain  see  Neuropathology,  Insanity.  Skull 
(5«ryi7).  Ac  (C.  S.  S.) 

BRinEIIO,  DAVID  (X718-X747),  American  missionary 
amoQg  the  Indians,  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  on  the 
x(k  of  April  1718.  He  was  orphaned  at  fourteen,  and  studied 
\as  aeariy  three  years  (1739-1743)  at  Yale.  He  then  prepared 
for  the  ministry,  being  licensed  to  preach  in  174a,  and  early  in 
1745  decided  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work  among  the 
lad^DS.  Su]^)orted  by  the  Scottish  "  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  he  worked  first  at  Kaunaumecjc,  an 
ladian  settlement  about  ao  m.  from  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
tad  subsequently,  until  his  death,  among  the  Delaware  Indians 
in  Pennsylvania  (near  Easton)  and  New  Jersey  (near  Cranbury). 
His  heroic  and  self-denying  labours,  both  for  the  spiritual  and 
for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Indian^,  wore  out  a  naturally 
feeble  constitution,  and  on  the  xgth  of  October  1747  he  died 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  Northampton, 

ilassachnaetts. 

His 


mhmI  was  published  in  two  parts  in  1746  by  the  Scottish 
Sodety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  ana  in  1749,  at 
BoAos.  Jooatbaa  Edwards  published  An  Aceotmt  of  the  Lift  0/  the 
Late  Rev.  David  Bninerd,  ckMy  laktn  from  his  enm  Diary  and  other 
Pritate  WritmgSt  which  has  become  a  missionary  classic.  A  new 
cdiciofl.  with  the  Journal  and  Brainerd's  letters  embodied,  was 
pabtiahed  by  Sereno  E.  Dwight  at  New  Haven  in  iSas;  and  in 
lUi  was  poUiAed  what  is  substantially  another  edition.  The 
liewtain  of  Damd  Brasnerd,  edited  by  James  M.  Sherwood. 

MtAmraP,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Crow  Wing  county, 
MinnesoU,  U^A.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
137  m.  N.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  5703;  (1900)  7534, 
of  whom  ai93  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  8133;  (1910)  8sa6. 
It  is  served  by  the  Minnesota  &  International  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railwmyt.  Tlie  Igtter  maintains  here  large  car  and  repair 
>bops,  and  a  sanatorium  for  its  employees.  There  are  also  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph  hospital,  a  county  court  house,  a  public 
Qnry  and  a  Y.M.CA*  buOding.  A  dam  across  the  Mississippi 
prondes  water  power  (about  60,000  H.P.)  which  is  utilised 
enessively  for  mannfarturing  purposes.  Lumbering  is  an 
iaiportant  indostxy,  and  there  are  saw  mills  and  pUning  mills, 
snd  an  extensive  creosote  plant  for  treating  railway  ties  and 
timber.  There  are  also  ffour  mills,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  cigar 
fsctoric*,  a  brewery,  a  large  foundry  and  a  grain  elevator.    In 


t9o6  large  quantities  of  Iron  ore  were  discovered  in  the  vidnity, 
the  new  range,  the  Cuyuna,  running  through  the  dty  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  Brainerd,  named  in  honour  of  David 
Bninerd,  wa^  settled  in  1870,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1883. 

BRAINTRBB.  a  market  town  in  the  Maldon  parliamenury 
division  of  Essex,  England;  45  m.  N.E.  of  London  by  a  branch 
line  from  Witham  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district,  5330.  The  parish  church  of  St  Michael  is  a 
fine  edifice  of  Eariy  English  work  with  later  additions.  A  com 
exchange,  mechanics'  institute  and  public  hall  may  also  be 
mentioned.  The  bishops  of  London  had  formerly  a  palace  in 
the  town,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  the  building.  The  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  crape  have  superseded  that  of  woollen  doth, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Flemings  who  fled  to  England  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Matting  and 
brushes  are  also  made.  On  the  north  lies  the  large  village  of 
BocxiNG,  with  the  Perpendicular  parish  church  of  St  Mary, 
similar  industries,  and  a  population  of  3347. 

BRAINTRBE,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monatiquot  river  about  10  m.  S.  oi  Boston.  Pdp. 
(1890)  4848;  (1900)  598X,  indudbg  1 350  foreign-bom;  (1905,  state 
census)  6879;  (19x0)  8066.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railway  crosses  the  town  and  has  stations  at  its  villages  of 
Braintree,  South  Braintree  and  East  Braintree,  which  are  also 
served  by  suburban  electric  railways.  In  South  Braintree  are 
the  Thayer  Academy  (oo-educational;  opened  1877)  and  the 
Thayer  public  library,  both  founded  by  and  named  in  honour 
of  General  Sylvanus  Thayer  (1785-1873),  a  well-known  military 
engineer  bom  in  Braintree,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1817-X833  andjias  been 
called  the  "  father  of  West  Point."  There  are  large  shoe  factories 
and  other  manufactories.  Bog  iron  was  early  found  in  Braintree, 
and  iron-works,  among  the  first  in  America,  were  established 
here  in  1644.  Braintree  was  fint  incorporated  in  1640  from 
land  belonging  to  Boston  and  called  Mount  Wollaston,  and 
was  named  from  the  town  in  England.  At  Merry  Mount,  in 
that  part  of  Braintree  which  is  now  Quincy,  a  settlement  was 
established  by  Thomas  Morton  in  1635,  but  the  gay  life  of  the 
settlers  and  their  selling  rum  and  firearms  to  the  Indians  greatly 
offended  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  who  in  1637  arrested  Morton; 
soon  afterward  Govemor  John  Endecott  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  visited  Merry  Mounts  rebuked  the  inhabitants  and  cut 
down  their  Maypole.  Later  the  place  was  abandoned,  and  in 
1634  a  Puritan  settlement  was  made  here.  In  1708  the  town 
was  divided  into  the  North  Prednct  and  the  South  Pxednct, 
and  it  was  in  the  former,  now  Quincy,  that  John  Adams,  John 
Hancock  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  bom.  (2uincy  was 
separated  from  Braintree  in "1793  (there  were  further  additions  to 
Quincy  from  Braintree  in  1856),  and  Randolph  in  1793. 

See  D.  M.  Wilson,  Quincy,  Old  Braintree  and  Merry  Mount  (Boston, 
1006):  C.  F.  Adams.  Jr..  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History 
(Boston.  1893  and  1896) :  W.  S.  Pattee,  History  of  Old  Braintree 
and  Quincy  (Quincy,  1879)- 

BRAKE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  about  halfway  between  Bremen 
an<l  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Pop.  5000.  It  was  for  centuries 
the  port  of  Bremen;  and  though,  since  the  founding  of  Bremer- 
haven,  it  no  longer  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  river  traffic  as 
before,  it  still  continues  to  flourish.  Large  docks  have  been 
constmcted,  and  the  place  has  a  considerable  import  trade  in 
English  coal.  Shipbuilding  and  weaving  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent. 

Brake  in  Oldenburg  must  be  distinguished  from  the  village  of 
the  same  name  in  the  prindpality  of  Lippe,  known  as  Brake  bel 
limgo,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  cadtft  line  of  the  counts  of 
Lippe-Brake  (X63X-X709). 

BRAKE,  (i)  A  term  for  rough-tangled  undergrowth,  con- 
nected, according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  with  "  break," 
to  separate.  The  "  brake-fem  "  {Pteris  aquilina)  is  the  comjaoa 
"  bracken,"  and  is  a  shortened  form  of  that  northem  Eng. 
word,  derived  from  a  Scand.  word  for  "  fern  "  (d.  Swed.  brdhen), 
though  often  confused  with  "  brake,"  undergrowth,    (a)  A  term 
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applied  to  many  implements  and  medianical  and  other  appli- 
ances, often  spdled  "  break."  Here  there  are  probably  several 
words,  difficult  to  separate  in  origin,  connected  either  with 
"  break,"  to  separate,  and  its  derived  meanings,  or  with  the  Fr. 
hraquer  (appearing  in  such  expressions  as  hraquer  un  cantm,  to 
turn  or  point  a  gun),  from  O.  Fr.  hrac,  modem  hras,  an  arm,  Lat. 
bracckium.  The  word  is  thus  used  of  a  toothed  instrument  for 
separating  the  fibre  of  flax  and  hemp;  of  the  "break-rolls" 
employed  in  flour  manufacture;  of  a  heavy  wheeled  vehicle 
used  for  "  breaking  in  "  horses,  and  hence  of  a  large  carriage  of 
the  wagonette  type;  of  an  arm  or  lever,  and  so  of  the  winch  of  a 
crossbow  and  of  a  pump  handle,  cf.  "  brake-pump  ";  of  a  curb 
or  bridle  for  a  horse;  and  of  a  mechanical  appliance  for  checking 
the  speed  of  moving  vehicles,  &c,  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
two  last  meanings  aie  also  possessed  by  the  Fr.  frHn  and  the 
Ger.  Bremse. 

Brakes,  in  engineering,  are  instruments  by  means  of  which 
mechanical  energy  may  be  expended  in  overcoming  friction. 
They  are  used  for  two  main  classes  of  purpose:  <x)  to  limit  or 
decrease  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body,  or  to  bring  it  completely 
to  rest;  and  (2)  to  measure  directly  the  amount  of  frictional 
resistance  between  two  bodies,  or  indirectly  the  amount  pf  tatrgy 
given  out  by  a  body  or  bodies  in  motion.  Machines  in  which 
brakes  are  employed  for  purposes  of  the  second  class  are  com- 
monly known  as  dynamometers  (q.v.).  The  other  dass  is  exem- 
plified in  the  brakes  used  on  wheeled  vehicles  and  on  cranes,  lifts, 
&C.  Here  a  body,  or  ^stem  of  bodies,  originally  at  rest,  has 
been  set  in  motion  and  has  received  acceleration  up  to  a  certain 
velocity,  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  that  acceleration 
being  stored  up  as  "  actual  energy  "  in  the  body  itself.  Before 
the  body  can  be  brought  to  rest  it  must  part  with  this  energy, 
exprading  it  in  overcoming  some  external  resistance.  If  the 
energy  Be  great  in  proportion  to  the  usual  resistance  tending  to 
stop  the  body,  the  motion  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  or  through 
a  long  distance,  before  the  energy  has  been  completely  expended 
and  the  body  brought  to  rest.  But  in  certain  cases  considerations 
of  safety  or  convenience  require  that  this  time  or  distance  be 
greatly  shortened,  and  this  is  done  by  artifidaUy  increa»ng  the 
external  resistance  for  the  time  being,  by  means  of  a  brake. 

A  simple  method  of  obtaining  this  increased  resistance  is  by 
pressing  a  block  or  shoe  of  metal  or  wood  against  the  rim  of  a 
moving  wheel,  or  by  tightening  a  flexible  strap  or  band  on  a 
rotating  pulley  or  drum.  In  wheeled  road  vehicles,  a  w;heel 
may  be  prevented  from  rotating  by  a  chain  passed  through  its 
spokes  and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  when  the  resist- 
ance is  increased  by  the  substitution  of  a  rubbing  for  a  rolling 
action;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produttd  by  fixing  a  slipper 
or  skid  under  the  wheel.  Other  forms  of  brake  depend,  not  on 
the  friction  between  two  solid  bodies,  but  on  the  frictional 
resistance  of  a  fluid,  as  in  "  fan  "  and  "  pump  "  brakes.  Thus 
the  motion  of  revolving  blades  may  be  opposed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air  or  of  a  liquid  in  which  they  are  made  to  work,  or  the 
motion  of  a  plunger  fitting  tightly  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  a 
fluid  may  be  checked  by  the  fluid  being  prevented  from  escape 
except  through  a  narrow  orifice.  The  fly  used  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  striking  train  in  a  dock  is  an  example  of  a  fan  brake, 
while  a  pump  brake  is  utilized  for  controlling  the  recoil  of  guns 
and  in  the  hydraulic  buffers  sometimes  fitted  at  terminal  railway 
stations  to  stop  trains  that  enter  at  excessive  speed.  On  electric 
tramcars  a  braking  effect  is  sometimes  obtained  by  arranging 
the  connexions  of  the  motors  so  that  they  act  as  generators 
driven  by  the  moving  car.  In  this  way  a  counter-torque  is 
exerted  bn  the'  axles.  The  current  produced  is  expended  by 
some  means,  as  by  being  made  to  operate  some  frictional  braking 
device,  or  to  magnetize  iron  shoes  carried  on  the  car  just  over, 
but  dear  of,  the  running  rails,  to  which  they  are  then  magnetically 
attracted  (see  Traction). 

The  simplest  way  of  applying  a  brake  is  by  muscular  force, 
exerted  through  a  hand  or  foot  lever  or  through  a  screw,  by 
which  the  brake  block  is  pressed  against  the  rim  of  the  wheel  or 
the  band  brake  tightened  on  its  drum.  This  method  is  suffident 
in  the  case  of  most  road  vehidcs,  and  is  largdy  used  on  railway 


vehidcs.  But  the  power  thus  available  is  limited,  ^nd 
inadequate  for  heavy  vehides  moving  at  high  speeds.  M< 
on  a  train  consisting  of  a  number  of  vdiides,  the  hand  brakes  oa 
each  of  which  are  independent  of  all  others,  either  a  biakesmaa 
must  be  carried  on  each,  or  a  number  of  the  brakes  must  be  left 
unused,  with  consequent  loss  of  stopping  power;  while  even  if 
there  is  a  brakesman  on  eveiy  vehicle  it  is  impossible  to  secore 
that  all  the  brakes  throughout  the  train  are  applied  with  the 
promptness  that  is  necessary  in  case  of  emergency. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  led  to  the  devd<^meiit  of  power 
brakes  for  railway  trains.  Of  these  there  are  five  main  dasaes.- — 
(z)  Mechanical  brakes,  worked  by  springs,  friction  wheels  <kx 
the  axle,  chains  wound  on  drums,  or  other  mechanical  devkea, 
or  by  the  force  produced  when,  by  reason  of  a  sudden 
chedcing  of  the  speed  of  the  locomotive,  the  momentum 
of  the  cars  causes  pressure  on  the  draw-bars  or  buffing 
devices.  (2)  Hydraulic  brakes,  worked  by  means  of 
water  forced  through  pipes  into  proper  mechanism  for  transmit- 
ting It&^force  .to  the  brake-shoes.  (3)  Electric  brakes.  (4)  Air 
and  vacuum  brakes,  worked  by  compressed  air  or  by  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  operating  on  a  vacuum.  (5)  Brakes  woik^ed 
by  steam  or  water  from  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  operating  by 
means  of  a  cylinder;  the  use  of  these  is  genenlly  limited  to  the 
locomotive.  Of  this  kind  is  the  counter-pressure  or  water  brake 
of  L.  le  Chatelier.  If  the  valve  ^ar  of  a  locomotive  in  motian 
be  reversed  and  the  steam  regulator  be  left  opch,  the  cylinders 
act  as  compressors,  pumping  air  from  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the 
boiler  against  the  steam  pressure.  A  retarding  effect  is  thus 
exercised,  but  at  the  cost  of  certain  inconveniences  due  to  the 
passage  of  hot  air  and  dnders  from  the  smoke  bos  thton^  the 
cylinders.  To  remedy  these,  le  Chatdler  arranged  that  a  jet  cf 
hot  water  from  the  boiler  should  be  delivered  into  the  cxhanst 
pipe,  so  that  steam  and  not  the  hot  flue  gases  shoold  be  pomped 
back. 

Power  brakes  may  be  either  continuous  or  independent — 
continuous  if  connected  througihout  the  train  and  with  the 
locomotive  by  pipes,  wires,  &c.,  as  the  compressed  air,  vacnua 
and  dectric  brakes;  independent  if  not  so  connected,  as  the 
buffer-brakes  and  hand-brakes.  Continuous  brakes  may  be 
divided  into  two  other  great  dasses — automatic  and  non- 
automatic.  The  former  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  applied 
automatically  on  all  the  coaches  of  the  train  if  any  important 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  broken,  or  the  couplings  betweeu  cars  are 
ruptured;  in  an  emergency  they  can  be  put  on  by  the  ^nard,  or 
(in  some  cases)  by  a  passenger.  Non-automatic  .brakes  can  be 
applied  only  by  the  peison  (usually  the  cnpne-driver)  to  vfaoei 
the  management  of  them  is  given;  they  may  become  inoperative 
on  all  the  coaches,  and  always  on  those  whidi  have  become 
detached,  if  a  coupling  or  other  important  and  general^  essential 
part  is  broken.  Many  mechanical  and  several  hydraolic  and 
electrical  continuous  brakes  have  been  invented  and  tried;  bat 
experience  has  shown  them  so  inadequate  in  practice  that  they 
have  all  practically  disappeared,  leaving  the  field  to  the  air  muA 
the  vacuum  brakes.  At  first  these  were  non-automatic,  hut  in 
1872  the  automatic  air-brake  was  invented  by  George  Westings 
house,  and  the  automatic  vacuum-brake  was  devehyed  a  few 
years  later. 

Those  respects  in  which  non-automatic  brakes  are  inadequate 
will  be  understood  from  tfie  following  summary  of  the  require- 
ments most  important  in  a  txain-braking  apparatus:  (x)  It 
must  be  capable  of  application  to  every  whed  throughout  the 
train.  (2)  It  must  be  so  prompt  in  action  that  the  shortest 
possible  time  shall  dapse  between  its  first  application  and  t^ 
moment  when  the  full  power  can  be  exerted  throu|^iout  the  train. 
(3)  It  must  be  capable  of  being  applied  by  the  engine-driver  or 
by  any  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  train,  other  in  Gocicert  or 
independently.  (4)  The  motion  of  the  train  must  be  arrested 
in  the  shortest  possible  distance.  (5)  The  faHuze  of  a  vital  part 
must  dedare  itself  by  causing  the  brake  to  be  appBed  and  to 
remain  applied  until  the  cause  of  faOure  is  removed.  (6)  The 
breaking  of  the  train  in  two  or  more  parts  must  cause  immediate 
automatic  application  of  the  brakes  on  all  the  coaches.    (;J 
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lir  iBinoir  on  Ae  enclne  Ii  kept  cbaned  with  compRmd  air  at 
So  lb  per  tg,  m.  by  mcnna  of  ue  eteam-pump.  wl^h  ma^ 
TfT"^  be  contfOuEd  by  an  automatic  fowmor-  On  decinc 
""''  na«ayi  a  pump,  diiv«n  ty  an  tiecuic  motor,  it  lenetaily 
mpiored ;  but  oauoaaOy,  on  tnuu  wbich  run  abort  djatanai, 
K  pniDp  a  carried,  the  mam  mervoir  bcinf  charged  at  the  tcnnioal 
puinu  Biih  aulBcient  compteaed  air  for  tbe  'mmey.  Conveniently 
liiDd  to  dK  driver'a  hand  b  tbe  drher'a  valve,  by  meani  of  which 
biamtnib  tbe  flow  of  air  from  tbe  main  neeiToir  to  the  n^n-pipe. 
«  fisci  ih*  tnln-pioe  to  tbe  ntnuMphere.  A  leducini-valve  ia 
iiuibnlts  ibe  drivnmi>t,andintbenormnIoriunninti)OHiii>n 
c4  Ebr  lattn-  ivdum  Ihe  prTwre  of  tile  air  flowinc  from  Ine  main 
nsnroir  to  tbe  train-pipe  by  to  oris  ■>  per  eq.  bi.  From  tbe  enfinr 
1  tnin-pipe  rtiu  tlv  vhaie  IrnElb  of  Ihe  train,  beinf  lendefvd 
mtintmt  liefrecn  each  vehicic  and  betwea  tbe  ennne  and  the 
m  ol  iiie  Diin  by  flexible  boee  cooplii^   E*eb  vebicle  Ii  provided 

VTi*  1  brake-cylinder  H  (Ge.  1).  containin  a  pialon.  '■" " 

li eludi  apeUea  the bnkeblacki  to  Ibe  wbceV  an 


nkthe 


.^-„  .._ipfeaaed  air  fna  tbe  tmln-pipe  anu  _._ 

tbebf^ie^tuiderslilaoinivcUele,  and  both  tbe  auxiliary 
and  tbe  trSple-valvc  an  oonnceted  directly  or  indirectly 
train-pipe  tbrongb  tbe  pipe  E.  The  aulomatic  action  of 
-  -.dBCIathFconitnictionof  thetripte-valve.  theprincipr' 
ich  ain  puton  and  alide-yalve.  *o  amiwed  thai  the  a 
iarv  mcivoir  acti  it  all  timn  on  the  aide  of  the  pino 
le  dide-vatn  ii  attached,  while  tbe  air  In  Ibe  Irain-pJF 
raaoR  oa  the  oppoiite  lide.  So  kmc  u  the  brakea  ai 
•^tif^  *li*  preanirea  in  Ibe  tiafn-pipe.  triple-valve  an 
all  equal,  and  there  ia  no  comprewd  air  in  ill 
ebcB,  ia  order  M  apply  the  brake,  tbe  drin 


throuEbout  tbe  tn 

during  ordinary  or  "  tervlce  "  nopa  ibe  Iriplc-valve  at 
u  in  Ibe  mdinary  brake,  Ibe  quKk-actini  portion,  tl 
vertical  j^ton  and  valve  leen  in  iw.  1,  not  coming  into 
"    Z  ii  lumcd  to  the  poutioo  X  tbe  qi 


ceney  atopa.  Tn  tUa  the  Iriple-VBlve 
Ae  ordinary  brake..  The  addlikmil 


portion  it  dbpenieij  with,  but  inncad,  a  (mall  chamber.  normaTy 


of  theqi 

Cham- 
it  provided  OD 

i|  of  the  trif^valve.    Aa  aoon,  thcreforo, 

I  ihe  pRHure  in  tbe  tiain-pipe,  csum  the 

i  vehicle  of  tbe  train  to  operate,  a  certain 

J  if  Ibe  train-pipe  InIo  Ihe  saiall  chamber: 

■  tbe  piewiie  of  the  tnin-pipe  in  that 
;  ind  Ihu  almoit  inuantaneouiTv  acluatea 

■  a  liain  iBoo  ft,  kma,  (sn*iniii(  of  liilv 

>  Iccki  may  be  applied,  vilh  equal  force, 

1  ^in,  H»k  T,.,»^K  muwu,.  rii  eeconda  lalcr  Ihvl  on  the  firat. 
Brake-blocki  can  be  applied,   wiihmii   tkidding  Ibe   vheeli. 
ith  greater  ptniure  at  high  iperda  than  at  low.    Advantage  ia 

iken  of  thii  laci  in  ihe  aesgn  of  the  WettinahouM , 

high-fl»ed"hrake,  invented  in  i«M,  which  conMUpt    '^^ 
:tachiTienu  enabling  the  pnewre  in  Ibe  tnin-pipr  and    !^*?***' 


sx£ 


Lnacbedtotbe 


frake'cyl 


♦t6 


the  puuiinum  pnttufr  under  which  the  braks  are  openud  In 
making  ardiiury  alopB  ii  iradxd.  irhea  thia  vatve  cloaca  and  the 
uaximum  nfe  praaure  [or  openliiig  the  brakea  at  ordlaafy  qiecda 

In  the  amomiifc  ™c"uin-b™l«,  tlie  a- 

ally  cgoailU  at  ■  mmbinrd  luic  and  a- 


IvalH  after  a  ahort  atopi  pflodncc  in  tl 
■a  about  JO  la.  of  meroiiy*  or  in  otbi 
wkUo  it  to  about  onr-tBinl  al  (b  i 
otcHla  the  whole  lentth  of  the  tralB  ■ 


the  tc^n-plpe  and  the  cyUndtr  !•  centnlled  by  a  ball-valve,  one  fatn 
oi  which  u  aluwa  in  (f.  t.  Tba  reloae-valve  i>  for  the  purpoae  of 


a  the  brakfrcvlinder,  and 
he  IbRHiihoul  the  1-='  > 
HBl  the  dappel  D 


Fig-  J-^Automatic  Vacuun^finke.  ihowing  ita  general  amj^cneut, 
wltbdnwinf  the  ball  Iron  ita  eeat  when  il  ii  necenary  lo  lake  oB 
the  biakea  by  hand ;  it  ia  nude  air-lif  ht  b^  a  amall  diaphraKni,  tbe 

eihauated  Ihrouvh  tlv  inin-^pc  it  travrla  out  from  bcio*  the 
piKon  direct,  ana  (rom  above  it  paat  the  boll,  which  la  thui  Forced 
off  ita  acat.  to  roll  back  again  when  the  exhatiation  la  complete.  In 
thli  ante  ol  aflaira  the  piaton  ii  held  in  equilihriun  and  the  brake- 
Moeka  are  {ree  o[  the  wheela.  To  apply  them,  tir  h  admitted  to  the 
train-pipe,  tiihir  purpoaely  by  the  luard  oc  driver,  or  icddeBtaJly 
bv  the  nipiiire  ot  ibe  Inin-pipe  or  coupUog-hoH  bttwetn  the  vtbidga. 
lM  air  puae*  to  the  lowit  aidt  of  the  piaton.  but  i>  prevented  from 
(lining  acccaa  to  the  upper  aide  by  the  btll-valve  which  blocka  the 
paeaacei  hence  the  pmiuie  bceonea  diHerent  oa  the  two  lidn  of 
the  putoB.  which  In  conaequenw  b  fbretd  opwaida  and  thua  appDea 
thtbnkt*.  Tlieyannlcaaedbvdiere^aubliihnientofequilibflum 
(by  theueaof  thelaneejectorKnectaaary):  when  Ihiaiidaiie  the 


..    ..  la  throughout  a  long  ..  ._.     _ 

the  niard'a  van  ia  arrannd  to  open  automatically  when  the  driver 
asddenly  leu  in  aii  to  tfie  train-pipe,  Thii  valve  hli  a  unall  hale 
throoeh  Ita  aten.  and  ia  aecured  at  the  top  by  a  diaplmgin  to  ■  ammll 

done-like  chamber,  whkh  ii  enhaunid  whtr ' -■ 

{■  the  tiaiQ-pipc.    A  gradual  application  dc 
tbe  chamber  aa  quickly  aa  in  the  pipe  and  tl 


kXp^U^T^I^ 


Gallon  and  Mr  George  W  ....  _. _ ,  _.., 

and  South  Coaat  railway,  in  England,  in  1B7S,  and  by  -   - 

a  committee  of  the  Matter  Car  Bullderm'  Xiaiidatioii,  ??? 

near  Buchngtoa.  Iowa,  In  1U6  and  1U7.    Tit  obitct  ^^ 

£>■(.,  iBtB,  It79)  waa  to  determine  the  co-eflicienl  of  f  cinion  bcnita 
the  brake^hoe  and  the  wheel,  and  between  ibe  wheel  and  m)  11 
different  velociliea  when  the  wheela  weie  [evolving  and  •rh»  (k^did, 
<J.  alcniped  in  their  mtatioa  and  cauKd  to  tilde.  Thcae  expcriiBmi 
were  the  Kni  of  their  Idod  ever  urKlcTtaken.and  for  many  yean  rlev 
leaulli  fumiihcd  mo«  at  the  truMworthv  data  nbuinable  on  the 
fricrion  of  motion.  It  waa  Found  that  the  a>efficient  o£  trictioa 
between  can-iron  ahoee  and  Keel-liced  wheda  incnsaed  a>  tbe  tpnd 
of  the  train  dernaaed.  varying  rrwno-iii  at  53  a.  aa  hour  too-^ 


during  which  the  brafcca  w< 


thua  a<  m  ■-  a>  boo  tie 
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tixiSdtmt  was  at  the  bcginniiw  o*i83,  afttr  ten  seconds  o-i33, 
after  twenty  teoonds  0'099.  Generally  sfteakins,  especially  at 
moderate  speeds,  the  decrease  in  the  co^efficlcnt  of  friction  due  to 
tisK  is  less  than  the  increase  due  to  decrease  of  speed,  although 
wfaes  the  time  b  long  the  reverse  may  be  true.  When  the  wheeb  are 
ikidded  the  retardation  of  the  train  b  always  reduced;  therefore, 
(or  the  greatest  braking  effect,  the  pressures  on  the  brake-shoes 
should  never  be  sufikrient  to  cause  the  wheeb  to  slide  on  the  raib. 
The  Burlington  brake  tests  were  undertaken  to  determine  the 
oncticability  of  using  power  brakes  on  loi^  and  heavy  freight  trains. 
In  the  1M6  tests  there  were  five  competttorsr— three  bufter-brakes, 
one  compressed-air  brake,  and  one  vacuum-brake.  The  tests  com- 
prised  stops  with  trains  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  vehicles,  at  30  and 


Fic.  3. — Rapid-acting  Vacuum-Brake  Valve. 

40  in.  an  hour,  on  the  level  and  on  gradients  of  i  in  100.  They 
demonstrated  that  the  buffer-brakes  were  inadequate  for  long  trains, 
and  that  considerable  improvements  in  the  continuous  brakes,  both 
coapreaed-air  and  vacuum,  would  be  needed  to  make  them  act 
Quicklv  enough  to  avoid  excessive  shocks  in  the  rear  vehicles.  In 
1897  the  triab  of  the  year  before  were  repeated  by  the  same  com- 
mittee, and  at  the  same  pbce.  Trains  of  fifty  vehkles,  about 
3000  ft.  k>ttg  and  fitted  with  each  brake,  were  again  provkied,  and 
thcie  were  again  five  competitors,  but  they  all  entered  continuous 
brakes— three  compressed-air  brakes,  one  vacuum  and  one  electric. 
The  results  of  the  first  da^'s  test  of  the  train  equipped  with  Westing- 
hoose  brakes  are  shown  in  Table  I.,  the  distances  in  which  are  the 
feet  run  by  the  train  after  the  brakes  were  set,  and  the  times  the 
seumds  that  elapsed  from  the  applkation  of  the  brakes  to  full  stop. 


Tablb  I. — Slops  of  a  Train  of  n, 
Automaiic  Air 


Empty  Cars,  18S7— 
rakes. 


Speed  in 
Miles  per 
Hour. 

Distance  in 
Feet. 

Time  in 
Seconds. 

Equivalent  Distance 
at  30  m.  and  40  m. 

I9| 
I9| 

186 

9l 
II 

17 

196 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

693 

The  remarkable  shortness  of  these  stops  is  the  more  evident  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  best  results  obtained  in  18B6,  as  shown 
■a  Table  n. 

Tablb  U.— Slops  of  a  Train  of  Fifty  Emply  Cars,  i886~ 
Antomalic  Au-Brakts. 


Speed  in 
Miks. 

Distance  in 
Feet. 

Time  in 
Seconds. 

Equivalent  Distance 
at  30  m.  and  40  m. 

235 

30-3 

40 
40 

424 
354 
933 

937 

'I* 
16 

33i 

307 
340 

•  • 

933 
937 

The  time  that  ebpsed  between  the  application  of  the  brakes  on 
the  engine  and  on  tne  fiftieth  vehicle  was  almost  twice  as  great  in 
1886  as  in  1887.  being  in  the  Utter  tests  only  five  to  six  seconds,  and 
in  1887  the  stops  were  made  in  less  than  two-thirds  the  dbtance 
reamred  in  1886.  Still,  violent  shocks  were  caused  bv  the  rear 
vehicles  running  against  those  in  front,  before  the  brakes  on  the 
former  were  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  hold  them,  and  these 
Aocks  were  so  severe  as  to  make  the  use  of  the  brakes  in  practice 
B^Msibte  on  long  trains.  When  the  triple-valves  were  actuated 
oBctricaJly,  however,  the  stops  were  still  further  improved,  as  shown 
onTabk  liL 


Table  \\\.—Slops  of  a  Train  of  Fifly  Empty  Cart— 
Electric  Appiicaliom  tf  Air-Brakes, 


Speed  in 
Miles. 

Distance  in 
Feet. 

Time  in 
Seconds. 

Equivabnt  Distance 
at  30  m.  and  40  m. 

3I| 

li 
36* 

160 
183 

460 

I 

I4» 
14 

m    m 
•    ■ 

•    • 

519 

545 

Although  the  same  levers,  shoes,  rods  and  other  connexions  were 
used,  there  were  qo  shocks  in  the  fiftieth  car  of  the  train  on  any  stop, 
whether  on  the  level  or  on  a  gradient.  The  committee  in  charge 
reported  that  the  best  type  of  brake  for  long  freight  trains  was  one 
operated  by  air,  in  which  the  valves  ware  actuated  by  electricity,  but 
they  exprnsed  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  using  electricity  on 
freight  trains.  The  Westingnouse  Company  then  proceeded  to 
quicken  the  actk>n  of  the  triple-valve,  operated  bv  air  only,  so  that 
stops  with  fifty-car  trains  could  be  made  without  shock,  and  without 
electrically  operated  valves:  and  they  were  so-  successful  in  this 
respect  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1887,  with  a  train 
of  nfty  vehicles,  stops  were  made  without  uiock,  fully  equalling  in 
quickness  and  shortness  of  dbtance  run  any  that  had  been  made 
at  the  triab  by  the  electrically  operated  braices. 

In  1889  some  further  tesu  were  made  by  Sir  Dou^s  Galton  with 
the  autoinatic  vacuum-brake,  on  a  practically  level  portion  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire  railway  (now  the  Great  Central). 
The  train  was  composed  of  an  eneine,  tender  and  forty  carriages,  the 
total  length  over  buffen  being  1461  ft.,  and  the  total  weight  574  tons, 
of  which  433  tons  were  braked.  At  a  speed  of  about  33  m.  an  hour 
thb  train  was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  twelve  seconds  after  the 
application  of  the  brakes,  in  a  distance  of  343  ft. 

BRAKELOND.  JOCBLYN  DB  (/f.  i3oo),  Englbh  monk,  and 
author  of  a  chronicle  narrating  the  fortunes  of  the  monastery 
of  Bury  St  Edmunds  between  Z173  and  Z303.  He  is  only 
known  to  us  through  hb  own  work.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds;  he  served  hb  novitiate  under  Samson  of 
Tottington,  who  was  at  that  time  master  of  the  novices,  but 
afterwards  sub-sacrbt,  and,  from  X183,  abbot  of  the  house. 
Jocelyn  took  the  habit  of  religion  in  11 73,  during  the  time  of 
Abbot  Hugo  (X157-Z180),  througih  whose  improvidence  and 
laxity  the  abbey  had  become  impoverished  and  the  inmates  dead 
to  all  respect  for  discipline.  The  fortunes  of  the  abbey  changed 
for  the  better  with  the  election  of  Samson  as  Hugo's  successor. 
Jocelyn,  who  became  abbot's  chaplain  within  four  months  of 
the  election,  describes  the  adminbtration  of  Samson  at  consider- 
able length.  He  telb  us  that  he  was  with  Samson  night  and  day 
for  six  years;  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  hb  master,  although 
coloured  by  enthusiastic  admiration,  b  singularly  frank  and 
intimate.  It  is  all  the  more  convincing  since  Jocelyn  is  no 
stylist.  Hb  Latin  is  familiar  and  easy,  but  the  reverse  of  classi- 
cal. He  thinks  and  writes  as  one  whose  interests  are  wrapped  up 
in  hb  house;  and  the  unique  interest  of  hb  work  lies  in  the 
minuteness  with  which  it  describes  the  policy  of  a  monastic 
adminbtrator  who  was  in  hb  own  day  consldeied  as  a  model. 

Jocelyn  has  also  been  credited  with  an  extant  but  unprinted 
tract  on  the  election  of  Abbot  Hugo  (Harleian  MS.  1005,  fo. 
X65);  from  internal  evidence  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  He 
mentions  a  (non-extant)  work  which  he  wrote,  before  the 
Cronica,  on  the  miracles  of  St  Robert,  a  boy  whom  the  Jews  of 
Bury  St  Edmimds  were  alle|;ed  to  have  mtirdered  (xtSi)* 

See  the  editions  of  the  Crontca  Jocdini  de  Brakdonda  by  T.  Arnold 
(in  Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey,  vol.  i.  Rolb  series,  1890),  and 
by  J.  G.  Rokewood  (Camden  Socwty.  1840):  also  Carlyle's  Past 
and  Present,  book  iL  A  transbtion  and  notes  are  given  in  T.  E. 
Tomlin's  Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brahdond  (1844).  There  b  also  a  transbtion 
of  Jocelyn  by  Sir  E.  Clarke  (i907)- 

BRAMAH.  JOSEPH  (1748-1814),  EngUsh  engineer  and  in- 
ventor,  was  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and  was  bom  at  Stainborough, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  X3th  of  AprU  1748.  Incapacitated  for  agri- 
cultural labour  by  an  accident  to  hb  ankle,  on  the  expiry  of  his 
indentures  he  worked  as  a  cabinet-maker  in  London,  where  he 
subsequently  started  business  on  hb  own  account.  Hb  first 
patent  for  some  improvements  in  the  mechanbm  of  water- 
closets  was  taken  out  in  1778.  In  1784  he  patented  the  lock 
known  by  his  name,  and  in  1795  he  invented  the  hydraulic 
press.  For  an  important  part  of  this,  the  collar  which  secured 
water-tightness  between  the  plun^r  Bnd  th«  cylinder  in  which  it 
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worked,  be  was  indebted  to  Henry  Maudslay,  one  of  Us  workmen, 
who  also  helped  him  in  designing  machines  for  the  manufacture 
of  his  locks.  In  1806  he  devised  for  the  Bank  of  England  a 
numerical  printing  machine,  specially  adapted  for  bank-notes. 
Other  inventions  of  his  included  the  beer-engine  for  drawing 
beer,  machinery  for  making  aerated  waters,  planing  machines, 
and  improvements  in  steam-engines  and  boilers  and  in  paper- 
making  machinery.  In  1785  he  suggested  the  possibility  of 
screw  propulsion  for  ships,  and  in  1802  the  hydraulic  transmission 
of  power;  and  he  constructed  waterworks  at  Norwich  in  1790 
and  1793.    He  died  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December  18 14. 

BRAMANTE*  or  Bsaicante  Lazzari  (c.  1444-1514),  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Donato  d'Augnolo, 
was  bom  at  Monte-Asdrualdo  in  Urbino,  in  July  1444.  He 
showed  a  great  taste  for  drawing,  and  was  at  an  early  age  placed 
under  Fra^  Bartolommco,  called  Fra  Camavale.  But  though 
he  afterwards  gained  some  fame  as  a  painter,  his  attention  was 
soon  absorbed  by  architecture.  He  appears  to  have  studied 
under  Sdrro  Scirri,  an  architect  in  his  native  place,  and  perhaps 
under  other  masters.  He  then  set  out  from  Urbino,  and  proceeded 
through  several  of  the  towns  of  Lombardy,  executing  works  of 
various  magnitudes,  Und  examining  patiently  all  remains  of 
ancient  art.  At  last,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  great  Duomo, 
he  reached  Milan,  where  he  remained  from  1476  to  1499.  He 
seems  to  have  left  Milan  for  Rome  about  1500.  He  painted 
some  frescoes  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  both  in  the  city  and  as  far  south  as  Naples. 
About  this  time  the  Cardinal  Caraffa  commissioned  him  to 
rebuild  the  cloister  of  the  Convent  della  Pace.  Owing  to  the 
celerity  and  skill  with  which  Bramante  did  this,  the  cardinal 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  He  began  to  be  consulted 
on  nearly  all  the  great  architectural  operations  in  Rome,  and 
executed  for  the  pope  the  palace  of  the  Cancclleria  or  chancery. 
Under  Julius  II.,  Alexander's  successor,  Bramante's  talents 
began  to  obtain  adequate  sphere  of  exercise.  His  first  large 
work  was  to  unite  the  straggling  buildings  of  the  palace  and  the 
Belvedere.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  two  long  galleries 
or  corridors  enclosing  a  court.  The  design  was  only  in  part 
completed  before  the  death  of  Julius  and  of  the  architect.  So 
impatient  was  the  pope  and  so  eager  was  Bramante,' that  the 
foundations  were  not  sufficiently  wdl  attended  to;  great  part  of 
it  had,  therefore,  soon  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  is  now  so  much 
altered  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decipher  the  original  design. 

Besides  executing  numerous  smaller  works  at  Rome  and 
Bologna,  among  which  is  specially  mentioned  by  older  writers  a 
round  temple  in  the  cloister  of  San  Pictro-a-Montorio,  Bramante 
was  called  upon  by  Pope  Julius  to  take  the  first  part  in  one  of 
the  greatest  architectural  enterprises  ever  attempted — the 
rebuilding  of  St  Peter's.  Bramante's  designs  were  complete, 
and  he  pushed  on  the  work  so  fast  that  before  his  death  he 
had  erected  the  four  great  piers  and  their  arches,  and  com- 
pleted the  cornice  and  the  vaulting  in  of  this  portion.  He  also 
vaulted  in  the  principal  chapel.  After  his  death  on  the  itth  of 
March  15 14,  his  design  was  much  altered,  in  particular  by 
Michelangelo. 

See  Pungileoni,  Memoire  intomo  alia  vita  ed  aile  of>ere  di  Bramante 
(Rome,  1836);  H.  Semper,  Donato  Bramante  (Leipzig,  1879). 

BRAMPTON,  HENRY  HAWKINS.  Bason  (1817-1907), 
English  judge,  was  bom  at  Hitchin,  on  the  14th  of  September 
18 1 7.  He  received  his  education  at  Bedford  school.  The  son 
of  a  soUdtor,  he  was  early  familiarized  with  legal  prindples. 
Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1843,  he  at  once  joined 
the  old  home  circuit,  and  after  enjoying  a  lucrative  practice  as 
a  junior,  took  silk  in  1859.  His  name  is  identified  with  many 
of  the  famous  trials  of  the  reign  of  Qacen  Victoria.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Simon  Bernard  case  (of  the  Orsini  plot  celebrity), 
in  that  of  Roupell  v.  Waite,  and  in  the  Overend-Gumey  prosecu- 
tions. The  two  causa  ciUbres,  however,  in  which  Hawkins 
attained  his  highest  legal  distinction  were  the  Tichborae  trials 
and  the  great  will  case  of  Sugden  v.  Lord  St  Leonards.  In  both 
of  these  he  was  victorious.  In  the  first  his  masteriy  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  Baigent  was  one  of  the  great  features 


of  the  trial.  He  did  a  lucrative  business  in  references  and 
arbitrations,  and  acted  for  the  royal  commissioners  in  the 
purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new  law  courts.  Election  petitioia 
also  formed  another  branch  of  his  extensive  practice.  Hawkins 
was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1876,  and  was  assigned  to  the  then 
exchequer  division  of  the  High  Court,  not  as  baron  (an  appellation 
which  was  being  abolished  by  the  Judicature  Act),  but  with  the 
title  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins.  He  was  a  great  advocate  rather 
than  a  great  lawyer.  His  searching  voice,  his  manner,  and  the 
variety  of  his  facial  expression,  gave  him  an  enormous  influence 
with  juries,  and  as  a  cross-examiner  he  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
surpassed.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  in  chambers,  where  he 
displayed  a  clear  and  vigorous  grasp  of  detaih  and  questions 
of  fact.  His  knowledge  of  the  criminal  law  was  extensive  and 
intimate,  the  reputation  he  gained  as  a  "  hanging  "  judge  making 
him  a  terror  to  evil-doers;  and  the  court  for  crown  cases  re- 
served was  never  considered  complete  without  his  assbtance.  In 
1898  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Brampton.  He  frequently  took  part 
in  determining  House  of  Lords  appeals,  and  his  judgments  were 
distinguished  by  thdr  lucidity  and  gra^.  He  held  for  many 
years  the  office  of  counsel  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and  as  an  active 
member  of  that  body  found  relaxation  from  his  legal  and  judicial 
duties  at  the  leading  race  meetings,  and  was  considered  a  capsble 
judge  of  horses.  In  1898  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  1903  he  presented,  in  conjunction  with 
Lady  Brampton  (his  second  wife),  the  chapel  of  SS.  Augustine 
and  Gregory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Westminster, 
which  was  consecrated  in  that  year.  In  1904  he  published  his 
Reminiscences.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October  1907, 
and  Lady  Brampton  in  the  following  year. 

BRAMPTON,  a  market  town  in  the  Eskdale  parliamcntaiy 
division  of  Cumberland,  England,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle,  on  a 
branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  S494.  It  is 
picturesqudy  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  opening  upon  that  of 
the  Irthing.  The  town  has  an  agricultural  trade,  breweries,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  tweeds.  The  neighbourhood  it 
rich  in  historical  associations.  Two  miles  N.E.  of  Brampton  b 
the  castle  of  Naworth,  a  fine  example  of  a  Border  fortress.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Dacre,'who  for  many  generations  had  had  thdr  stronghold 
here.  Overiooking  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  with  stieams  to  the 
east  and  west,  the  great  quadrangular  castle  was  naturally 
defended  except  on  the  south,  where  it  was  rendered  secure  by  a 
double  moat  and  drawbridge.  By  marriage  in  1 577  with  Lady 
Elisabeth  Dacre  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  IVilliam  Howard, 
afterwards  lord  warden  of  the  Marches,  the  "  Bdted  Will  "  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Border  ballads,  who  acquired  great 
fame  by  his  victories  over  the  Scottish  moss-tnopers.  The 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  have  many  secret  passages  and  hiding- 
places,  is  inhabited,  and  in  its  hall  are  numerous  fine  pictures, 
including  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck.  Not  far  distant 
is  Lanercost  Priory,  where  in  11 69  an  Augustinian  monastery 
was  established.  In  13 11  Robert  Bmce  and  his  army  were 
quartered  here,  and  the  priory  was  piUaged  in  1346  by  David, 
king  of  Scotland.  From  this  time  its  prosperity  declined,  and 
at  its  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.  it  consisted  only  of  a  prior 
and  seven  canons.  The  Early  English  church  has  a  restored 
nave,  but  retains  much  fine  carving.  The  chancd  is  ruined,  but 
the  interesting  crypt  is  preserved. 

BRAMWELL,  GBOROB  WILUAM  WILSHERB  BRAMWELk 
Baron  (1808-1892),  En^^ish  judge,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
Z2th  of  June  x8o8,  bdng  the  ddest  son  of  George  BramweO. 
of  the  bamking  firm  of  Dorrien,  Magens,  Dorrien  &  Mella  He 
was  educated  privatdy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
Dorriens'  bank.  In  1830  he  gave  up  this  business  for  the 
law,  being  admitted  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1830,  and 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1836.  At  first  he  practised  as  a  special 
pleader,  but  was  eventually  called  to  the  bar  at  both  Inns  in 
1838.  He  soon  worked  his  way  into  a  good  practice  both  in 
London  and  the  home  drcuit,  his  kiwwledge  of  law  and  procedure 
being  so  well  recognized  that  in  1850  he  was  appointed  a  member 
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of  the  CoffinKm  Law  Procedure  Commission,  which  resulted  in 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852.  This  act  he  drafted 
jointly  with  his  friend  Mr  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Willes,  and 
thus  began  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  spedal  pleading.  In 
iSsi  Lord  Cranworth  made  Bramwell  a  queen's  counsel,  and  the 
Inner  Temi^e  elected  him  a  bencher— he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1841.  In  1853  he  served  on  the 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  assimilation  of  the  mercantile 
Un  of  ScoUand  and  England  and  the  law  of  partnership,  which 
bd  as  its  result  the  Companies  Act  of  1862.  It  was  he  who, 
daring  the  sitting  of  this  commission,  suggested  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  limited  "  to  the  title  of  companies  that  sought  to 
lunit' their  liability,  in  order  to  prevent  the  obvious  danger  to 
persons  trading  with  them  in  ignorance  of  their  limitation  of 
iiahitity.  As  a  queen's  counsel  Bramwell  enjoyed  a  large 
and  steadily  increasing  practice,  and  in  1856  he  was'raised  to 
the  bench  as  a  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  In  1867, 
vith  Mr  Justice  Blackburn  and  Sir  John  Coleridge,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  judicature  commission.  In  187 1  he  was  one  of 
the  three  judges  who  refused  the  seat  on  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council  to  which  Sir  Robert  Collier,  in  evasion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  act  creating  the  appointment,  was  appointed; 
and  in  1876  he  was  raised  to  the  court  of  appeal,  where  he  sat 
tin  the  autumn  of  x88i.  As  a  puisne  judge  he  had  been  con- 
spicuous as  a  sound  lawyer,  vith  a  strong  logical  mind  unfettered 
by  technicalities,  but  endowed  with  considerable  reqiect  for  the 
common  law.  His  rulings  were  always  clear  and  decisive, 
while  the  same  quality  nuirked  his  dealings  with  fact,  and, 
coupled  with  a  straightforward,  unpretentious  manner,  gave 
him  great  influence  with  juries.  In  the  court  of  appeal  he 
was  periiaps  not  so  entirely  in  his  element  as  at  nisi  prius,  but 
the  same  combination  of  sound  law,  strong  common  sense  and 
clear  expression  characterized  his  judgments.  His  decisions 
daring  the  three  stages  of  his  practical  career  are  too  numerous 
to  be  referred  to  particularly,  although  Ryder  v.  Wombwdl 
(L  R.  3  Ex.  95);  R.  V.  Bradskaw  (14  Cox  C.  C.  84);  Household 
Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  Grant  {4  Ex.  Div.  316);  Stonor  v. 
FcTBie  (13  App.  Cas.  20),  The  Eianh  of  Engfand  v.  Vagliano 
Brothers  (App.  Cas.  1891)  are  good  examples.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment, announced  in  the  long  vacation  of  i88x,  twenty-six  judges 
and  a  huge  gathering  of  the  bar  entertained  him  at  a  banquet  in 
the  Inner  Temple  hall.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  taking  the  title  Baron  Bramwell  of  Hever, 
from  his  home  in  Kent.  In  private  life  Bramwell  had  simple 
tastes  and  enjoyed  simple  pleasures.  He  was  musical  and  fond 
o(  sports.  He  was  twice  married:  in  1830  to  Jane  (d.  1836), 
daughter  of  Bruno  Silva,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  and  in 
1861  to  Martha  Sindcn.    He  died  on  the  9th  of  May  1892. 

His  younger  brother,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  (18x8-1903), 
was  a  well-known  consulting  engineer  and  "  expert  witness." 

At  an  times  Lord  Bramwell  had  been  fond  of  controversy  and 
controversial  writing.,  and  he  wrote  constant  letters  to  Tke 
Tints  over  the  signature  B.  (he  also  signed  himself  at  different  times 
Bramwell.  G.  B.  and  L.  L.).  He  jomed  in  1882  the  Liberty  and 
rroperty  Defence  League,  and  some  of  his  writiii^  after  that  date 
took  the  form  of  pamphlets  published  by  that  society. 

BSAR,  in  Celtic  legend,  the  name  of  (i)  the  hero  of  the  Welsh 
Mabincii  ef  Branwen^  who  dies  in  the  attempt  to  avenge  his 
sister's  wrongs;  he  is  the  son  of  Llyr  ("the  Irish  sea-god  Ler), 
identified  with  the  Irish  Bran  mac  AUait,  Allait  being  a  synonym 
o(  Let;  (2)  the  son  of  Febal,  known  only  through  the  8th-century 
Irish  epic.  The  Voyage  of  Bran  (to  the  worid  below) ;  (3)  the  dog 
of  Onian's  Fingal.  Bran  also  appears  as  a  historical  name, 
Latinized  as  Brennus.  See  Kuno  Meyer  and  D.  Nutt,  The 
ViyafB  of  Bran  (London,  1895). 

BRAIf,  the  ground  husk  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  other  cereals, 
Qsed  for  feeding  cattle,  packing  and  othn  purposes  (see  Floui). 
The  word  occurs  in  French  hren  or  ftrofi,  in  the  dialects  of  other 
Romanic  languages,  and  also  in  Celtic,  cf.  Breton  brenn^  Gaelic 
^M.  The  New  Engjiish  Dictionary  considers  these  Celtic  forms 
to  be  borrowed  (rom  French  or  English.  In  modem  French 
^en  means  filth,  refuse,  and  this  points  to  some  connexion  with 
Cdtic  words,  e.g.  Irish  ^rcaiv,  manure.    If  so,  the  original  meaning 


would  be  refuse.  "Bran-new,"  i^.  quite  new,  is  now  the 
common  form  of  "  brand-new,"  that  which  is  fresh  from  the 
**  brand,"  the  branding-iron  used  for  marking  objects,  &c- 

BRANCH  (from  the  Fr,  branehe,  late  Lat.  branca,  an  animal's' 
paw),  a  limb  of  a  tree;  hence  any  offshoot,  e.g.  of  a  river,  railway, 
&c.,  of  a  deer's  antlers,  of  a  family  or  genealogical  tree,  and 
generally  a  subdivision  or  department,  as  in  *'  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing." The  phrase,  to  destroy  "  root  and  branch,"  meaning  to 
destroy  utterly,  taken  originally  from  Malachi  iv.  x,  was  made 
famous  in  1641  by  the  sancalled  "  Root  and  Branch^'  Bill  and 
Petition  for  the  abolition  of  episcopal  government,  in  which 
petition  occurred  the  sentence,  "•Tliat  the  said  government, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  roots  and  branches,  be  destroyed." 
Among  technical  senses  of  the  word  "  branch  "  are:  the  certificate 
of  proficiency  given  to  jMlots  by  Trinity  House;  and  in  siege-craft 
a  length  of  trench  forming  part  of  a  zigzag  approach. 

BRANOOt  or  PABiMA,a  river  of  northern  Brazil  and  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Takut6,  or 
"Upper  Rio  Branco,"  and  Uraricoera,  about  3"  N.  lat.  and 
60"  28'  W.  long.,  and  flowing  south  by  west  to  a  junction 
with  the  Negiy.  It  has  rapids  in  its  upper  course,  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  of  348  m.  is  navigable  for  steamers 
of  light  draught  The  Takut6  rises  in  the  Roraima  and  Colrrit 
ranges  on  the  Guiana  frontier,  while  the  Uraricoera  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Parima,  on  the  Venezuelan  frontier,  and  has  a  length 
of  360  m.  before  reaching  the  Branco.  These  are  white  water 
rivers,  from  which  the  Branco  (white)  derives  its  name,  and  at 
its  junction  with  the  Negro  the  two  differently^^loured  streams 
flow  side  by  side  for  some  distance  before  mingling. 

BRANCOVAN,  or  Bsancoveanu,  the  name  of  a  family  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Rumania.  It  was 
of  Servian  origin  and  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Branko 
or  Brankovich.  Constantine  Brancovan,  the  most  eminent 
member  of  the  family,  was  bom  in  1654,  and  became  prince  of 
Walachia  in  1689.  In  consequence  of  his  anti-Turkish  policy  of 
forming  an  alliance  first  with  Austria  and  then  with  Russia,  he 
was  denotmced  to  the  Porte,  deposed  from  his  throne,  brought 
under  arrest  to  Constantinople  and  imprisoned  (17x0)  in  the 
fortress  of  Yedi  Kuleh  (Seven  Towers).  Here  he  was  tortured  by 
the  Turks,  who  hoped  thtis  to  discover  the  fortune  of  £3,000,000, 
which  Constantine  was  alleged  to  have  amassed.  He  was  be- 
headed with  his  four  sons  on  the  26th  of  August  X7X4.  His 
faithful  friend  Enake  Vacarescu  shared  his  fate.  Constantine 
Brancovan  became,  through  his  tragic  death,  the  hero  of 
Rumanian  popular  ballads.  His  family  foimded  and  endowed  the 
largest  hospiul  in  Waladiia,  the  so-called  Spital  Brancovanescu. 

See  O.  G.  Lecca,  FamUiiU  Boere^  Romine  (Bucharest.  1899), 
p.  90,  aqq.  (M.  G.) 

BRAND,  JOHN  (X744-X806),  English  antiquary,  wasbora  on 
the  19th  of  August  1744  at  Washington,  Durham,  where  his 
father  was  parish  clerk.  His  eariy  years  were  spent  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  with  his  uncle,  a  cordwainer,  to  whom  he  was  apprentice 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  Showing  promise,  however,  at  Newcastle 
grammar  school,  friends  interested  themselves  in  him  and  assisted 
him  to  go  to  Oxford.  It  was  npt,  however,  imtil  his-  twenty- 
eighth  year  that  he  matriculated  at  Lincoln  College,  but  before 
this  he  had  been  ordained,  holding  in  succession  the  curades  of 
Bofaun,  Northumberland,  of  St  Andrew's,  Newcastle,  and  of 
Cramlington,  8  m.  from  the  county  town.  He  graduated  in 
1775  and  two  years  Liter  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Having  for  a  short  time  been  under-tisher  at  the 
Newcastle  grammar  school,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  a 
former  patron,  gave  him  in  X784  the  rectory  of  the  combined 
parishes  of  St  Mary-at-Hill  and  St  Mary  Hubbard,  London. 
Appointed  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death  in  1 806.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  jjis  church.  His  most  important  work  is 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities:  induding  the  whole  of  Mr 
Bournes  " Antiquiiates  Vulgates" with  addenda  to  every  chapter 
of  that  worh.  This  was  publishcid  in  London  in  x  77 7,  and  after 
Brand's  death,  a  new  edition  embodying  the  MSS.  left  by  him, 
was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  18x3.    Brand  also  published 
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a  poem  entitled:  On  Illicit  Lcve,  wiUen  among  tiu  ruins  of 
GoiOaw  Nunnery t  near  Oxford  (1775,  Newcastle);  The  Hilary 
and  Antiquities  of  Newcasde-upon-Tyne  (a  vols.,  London,  1789), 
and  many  papers  in  the  Archoeologia. 

BRAND,  SIR  JOHN  HBNRY  (1823-1888),  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Christoffel  Brand,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  A5»embly  of  the  Cape  Colony.  He  was  bom  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  6th  of  December  1823,  and  was  educated  at 
the  South  African  College  in  that  city.  Continuing  his  studies  at 
Leiden,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1845.  He  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  from  the  Inner  Temple  in  1849,  and  practised  as 
an  advocate  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  that  year  until  1863.  Ini858hewasan>ointcd  professor  of 
law  in  the  South  African  College.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  in  1863,  and  subsequently  re-elected  for 
five  years  in  1869, 1874, 1879  and  1884.  In  1864  he  resisted  the 
pressure  of  the  Basuto  on  the  Free  State  boundary,  and  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  Moshesh,  the  Basuto  chief,  to 
keq>  his  peoj^e  within  bounds,  he  took  up  arms  against  them  in 
1865.  lliis  first  war  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Thaba  Bosigo,  signed 
on  the  3rd  of  April  x866;  and  a  second  war^  caused  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Basuto,. ended  in  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North, 
concluded  on  the  i2tb  of  February  1869.  In  1871  Brand  was 
solicited  by  a  large  party  to  become  president  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  thus  imite  the  two  Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa;  but  as 
the  project  was  hostile  to  Great  Britain  hcdechned  to  do  so,  and 
maintained  his  constant  policy  of  friendship  towards  England, 
where  his  merits  were  recognized  in  1882  by  the  honour  of  the 
G.C.M.G.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1888.  (See  Okance 
FaEE  State:  History.) 

BRANDS,  WILLIAM  THOMAS  (i78»-i866),  English  chemist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  i  ith  of  January  x  788.  After  leaving 
Westminster  school,  he  was  apprenticed,  in  i8oa,  to  his  brother, 
an  apothecary,  with  the  view  of  adopting  the  profession  of 
medicine,  but  his  bent  was  towards  chemistry,  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  which  he  acquired  in  his  spare  time.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  place  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whom  in  the  following  year  he 
succeeded  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London.  His  Manual  of  Chemistry ,  first  published,  in  1819, 
enjoyed  wide  popularity,  and  among  other  works  he  brought  out 
a  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  i4rf  in  1842,  on  a  new 
edition  of  which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  on  the  nth  of  Febraary  x866. 

BRANDENBURG,  the  name  of  a  margraviate  and  electorate 
which  played  an  important  part  in  German  history,  and  after- 
wards grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Semnones, 
and  afterwards  by  various  Slavom'c  tribes,  who  were  partially 
subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but  soon  regained  their  independence. 
The  history  of  Brandenburg  begins  when  the  German  king. 
Henry  the  Fowler,  defeated  the  Havelli,  or  Hevelli,  and  took 
their  capital,  Brennibor,  from  which  the  name  Brandenburg  is 
derived.  It  soon  came  under  the  rule  of  Gero,  margrave  of  the 
Saxon  east  mark,  who  pressed  the  campaign  against  the  Slavs 
with  vigour,  while  Otto  the  Great  founded  bishoprics  at  Havel- 
berg  and  Brandenburg.  When  Gero  died  in  965,  his  mark  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  portion,  lying  along  both 
banks  of  the  middle  Elbe,  being  called  the  north  or  old  mark, 
and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  later  margraviate  of  Branden- 
burg. After  Otto  the  Great  died,  the  Slavs  regained  much  of 
their  territory,  Brandenburg  fell  again  into  their  hands,  and  a 
succession  of  feeble  margraves  ruled  only  the  district  west  of  the 
Elbe,  together  with  a  small  district  east  of  that  river. 

A  new  era  began  in  1 106  when  Lothair,  count  of  SuppUnburg, 
became  duke  of  Saxony.  Aided  by  Albert  .the  Bear,  count  of 
Ballenstidt,  he  renewed  the  attack  on  the  Slavs,  and 
in  XI 34  appointed  Albert  margrave  of  the  north  mark. 
The  new  margrave  continued  the  work  of  Lothair,  and 
about  1x40  made  a  treaty  with  Pribislaus,  the  childless  duke  of 
Brandenburg,  by  which  he  was  recognised  as  the  duke*s  heir. 


He  took  at  once  the  title  margrave  of  Brandenbuig,  bot  when 
Pribislaus  died  in  x  150,  a  stubborn  contest  followed  with  Jazko, 
a  relation  of  the  late  duke,  which  was  terminated  in  1x57  in 
Albert's  favour.  Albert  was  the  real  founder  of  Brandenburg. 
Under  his  rule  Christianity  and  dvilizatioa  were  extended, 
bishoprics  were  restored  and  monasteries  founded.  The  coontiy 
was  cdonizcd  with  settlers  from  the  lower  Rhinelaiid,  land  was 
brought  under  cultivation,  forts  were  built,  German  laws  and 
customs  introduced,  and  gradually  the  woods  and  w******^ 
were  converted  into  lands  of  comparative  fertility. 

When  Albert  died  in  X170,  Brandenburg  fell  to  his  ddcst  son. 
Otto  I.  {e.  X 130-X 184),  who  compelled  the  duke  of  Pomexania  to 
own  his  supremacy,  and  slightly  increased  by  conquest  the  area 
of  the  mark.  Otto's  son,  Otto  II.,  was  the  succeeding  margrave, 
and  having  quarrelled  with  his  powerful  neighboiur,  Ludolf, 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  was  forced  to  own  the  archbisbop's 
supremacy  over  his  aUodial  lands.  He  died  in  1205,  and  was 
followed  by  his  step-brother,  Albert  IL  (e.  xx74-xsao),  who 
assisted  the  emperor  Otto  IV.  in  various  campaigns,  but  later 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Otto's  rival,  Frederick  of  Hoben* 
staufen,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  sons,  John  I. 
and  Otto  III.,  ruled  Brandenburg  in  common  until  the  death  of 
John  in  X266,  and  their  reign  was  a  period  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Districts  were  conquered  or  purchased  from  onvA 
the  surrounding  dukes;  the  marriage  of  Otto  with 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  x  2$^,  added 
upper  Lusatia  to  Brandenburg;  and  the  authority  of  the 
margraves  was  extended  beyond  the  Oder.  Many  monasteries 
and  towns  were  founded,  among  them  Berlin;  tbe  work  of 
Albert  the  Bear  was  continued,  and  the  prosperity  of  Branden- 
burg formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  disorder  which  prevailed 
elsewhere  in  Germany.  Brandenburg  appears  about  this  time  to 
have  fallen  into  three  divisions — the  old  mark  lying  west  of  the 
Elbe,  the  middle  mark  between  the  Elbe  &nd  the  Oder,  and  the 
new  mark,  as  the  newly  conquered  lands  beyond  the  Oder  bcgaa 
to  be  called.  When  Otto  died  in  1 267,  the  area  of  the  mark  had 
been  almost  doubled,  and  the  margraves  had  attained  to  sn 
influential  position  in  the  Empire.  The  Sacksenspieidf  written 
before  1235,  mentions  the  margrave  as  one  of  tlw  dectors,  by 
virtue  of  the  office  of  chamberlain,  which  had  probably  been 
conferred  on  Albert  the  Bear  by  the  German  king  Conrad  UI. 

In  X258  John  and  Otto  had  agreed  upon  a  division  of  their 
lands,  but  the  arrangement  only  took  effect  on  Otto's  death 
in  X267,  when  John's  son,  Jolm  II.,  received  the  omvIK 
dectoral  dignity,  together  with  the  southern  pa|t 
of  the  margraviate,  which  centred  around  Stendal,  and  Otto's 
son,  John  III.,  the  northern  or  Saltzwedd  portion.  John  II.'s 
brother.  Otto  IV.,  who  became  elector  in  X28x,  had  passed  his 
eariy  years  in  struggles  with  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
whose  lands  stretched  like  a  wedge  into  the  heart  of  Brandenbuig. 
In  1 280  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  dart,  and  as  he 
retained  there  a  part  of  the  weapon  for  a  year,  he  was  called 
"  Otto  with  the  dart."  He  secured  the  appointment  of  his 
brother  Eric  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  in  X283,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  various  feuds.  Songs  attributed  to  him 
are  found  in  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen's  Minnesinger.  Otto  was 
succeeded  in  X309  by  his  nephew,  Valdemar,  who,  assisted  by 
other  members  of  his  family,  conquered  Pomerrilen,  which 
he  shared  with  the  Teutonic  order  in  X3X0,  and  held  his  own 
in  a  struggle  with  the  kings  of  Poland,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
and  others,  over  the. possession  of  Stralsund. 

In  order  to  pay  for  these  wars,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  splendid  court,  the  later  margraves  had  sold  various  rights 
to  the  towns  and  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  and  so  aided  the 
development  of  local  govemment.  John  III.  of  Saltzwedd  had 
shared  his  possessions  with  his  brothers,  but  in  1303  they  were 
reunited  by  his  nephew  Hermann,  who  purchased  lower  Lusatia 
in  the  same  year.  Hermann's  daughter  Agnes  married  the 
elector  Valdemar,  and  on  the  death  of  her  only  brother,-  John  VI., 
in  X3X7.  the  possessions  of  the  Saltzwedd  branch  or  fhe  faoily 
passed  to  Valdemar,  together  with  Landsberg  and  the  Saxon 
Palatinate,   which   had   been   purchased   from   Albert   the 
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Degenerate,  landcrtve  of  Thnringia.  Valdeour  thus  gathered 
the  wbok  of  the  mark  under  his  rule,  together  with  upper  and 
lover  Losatia,  and  various  putlying  districts.  He  died  childless 
in  1319,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Henry  U.,  who  died 
in  1520,  when  the  Ascanian  family,  as  the  descendants  of  Albert 
the  Bear  were  called,  from  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of 
their  anoestial  castle  of  Aschersleben,  became  extinct. 

Bnuu^burg  now  fell  into  a  deplorable  condition,  i)ortions 
were  icised  by  ndgfabouring  princes,  «nd  the  mark  itself  was 
disputed  for  by  various  claimants.  In  1323  King 
Louis  rV.  took  advantage  of  this  condition  to  bestow 
the  mariL  upon  his  young  son,  Louis,  and  thus  Branden- 
btng  was  added  to  the  pouessiotts  of  the  Wittelsbach 
family,  althou^  Louis  did  not- receive  the  extensive  lands  of 
the  Aicaaian  maignves.  Upper  and  lower  Lusatia,  Landsberg, 
and  the  Saxon  Pidatinate  had  been  inherited  by  female  membos 
of  the  faunOy,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  princes,  the 
old  mark  was  retained  by  Agnes,  the  widow  of  Valdemar,  who 
wu  manied  again  to  Otto  IL,  dxike  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
king  was  f<»ced  to  acknowledge  these  claims,  and  to  cede  districts - 
to  Mecklcnbuig  and  Bohemia.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
reigii  of  Louis,  ^A»  was  called  the  maigtave  Louis  |V.  or  V., 
Brandenburg  was  administeied  by  BerUdd,  count  of  Henneberg, 
who  fftshlf^hed  the  authority  of  the  Wittelsbachs  in  the  middle 
naxk,  whidi,  centring  round  Beriin,  was  the  most  important 
part  of  the  margraviate.  The  qiaurrel  between  King  Louis 
and  Fope  Jolm  XXIL  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Branden- 
twig,  whidi  was  ravaged  by  the  Poles,  torn  by  the  strife  of 
contending  deiical  factions,  and  alteniAtdy  neglected  and 
oppreised  by  the  maigtave.  lYade  and  .commerce  were  at  a 
suodstOl,  agriculture  was  nei^ected,  the  privileges  and  estates 
of  the  margrave  passed  Inio  private  hands,  the  nobles  were 
virtually  independent,  and  the  towns  sought  to  defend  them- 
ttlyes  by  means  of  alliances.  During  the  struggle  between  the 
families  of  Wittelsbach,  and  Luxemburg,  which  began  in  1342, 
there  appeared  in  Brandenbuig  an  old  man  who  daimed  to  be 
the  maigrave  Valdemar.  He  was  gladly  recdved  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  end  other  neighbouring  princes,  welcomed  by  a  large 
anmber  of  the  people,  and  in  1348  invested  with  the  margraviate 
by  King  Charies  IV.,  who  eagerly  seised  this  opportunity  to  deal 
a  blow  at  his  enemy.  This  step^  compelled  Louis  to  make  peace 
with  Charies,  who  abandoned  the  false  Valdemar,  invested 
Louis  and  his  step-brothers  with  Bnndenbuzg,  and  in  return 
was  reoogniaed  as  king.  Lods  recovered  the  old  mark  in  1348, 
drove  his  opponent  from  the  land,  and  in  1350  made  a  treaty 
with  his  step-brothers,  Louis  the  younger  and  Otto,  at  Frankfort- 
on-Oder,  t^  which  Brandenbuig  was  handed  over  to  Louu 
the  younger  and  Otto.  Louis,  whio  then  undertook  the  govern- 
nent,  made  peace  with  his  neighbours,  finally  ddeated  the 
false  Valdemar,  and  was  recogidsed  by  the  Golden  Bull  of 
1356  as  one  of  the  seven  electors.  The  emperor  Charles  IV. 
took  advantsgeof  a  family  quarrd  over  the  possessions  of  Louis 
the  elder,  who  died  in  1361,  to  obtain  a  promise  from  Louis  the 
yoQDger  and  Otto,  that  the  margraviate  should  come  to  his  own 
ton,  Wenoeslaus,  in  case  the  electors  died  diildless.  Louis 
the  younger  died  in  1365,  and  when  his  brother  Otto,  who  had 
aarried  a  daui^ter  of  Charles  IV.,  wished  to  leaved randenbuig 
to  his  own  family  Charles  began  hostilities;  but  in  1373  an 
snangemcntwas  made,  and  Otto,  by  the  treaty  of  FOrstenwalde, 
abandoned  the  maigtaviate  for  a  sum  of  500,000  gold  ^den. 

Under  the  Wittelsbach  rule,  the  estates  <^  the  various  provinces 
of  Biandenbuig  had  obtained  the  right  to  coin  money,  to  build 
fortxesses,  to  execute  justice,  and  to  form  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  Charles  invested  Wenceslaus 
with  the  margraviate  in  1373,  but  undertook  its 
tdnunistiation  himself,  and  passed  mudi  of  his  time  at  a  castle 
which  he  buflt  at  Tangermflnde.  He  diminished  the  burden  of 
tuation,  suppressed  the  violence  of  the  nobles,,  improved 
Barigation  on  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  encouraged  commerce 
by  aOianoes  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  in  other  ways.  He 
caved  a  handbook  to  be  drawn  up  in  1375,  in  which  are  recorded 
•il  the  castles,  towns  and  villages  of  the  land  with  their  estates 


and  incomes.  When  Charles  died  in.  1378,  and  Wenoedaos 
became  Gorman  and  Bohemian  king,  Brandenburg  passed,  to 
the  new  king^s  half-brother  "Sigismiuid,  then  a  minor,  and  a 
period  of  disorder  ensued.  Soon  after  Sigismund  came  of  age, 
he  pledged  a  part  of  Brandenbuig  to  his  cousin  Jobst,.  margiave 
of  Moravia,  to  whom  in  1388  he  handed  over  the  remainder  of 
the  doctorate  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  as  the 
money  was  not  repiud,  Jobst  obtained  the  investituro  in  1397 
from  King  Wencedaus.  Sigismund  had  also  obtained  the  new 
mark  on  the  ddith  of  his  brother  John  in  1396,  but  sdld  this 
in  140a  to  the  TeuUmic.order^  Jo^  pdd  v^  little  attention 
to  Brandenbi^,  and  the  period  was  usied  by  mi^ny  of  the  noble 
families  to  enridh  themSdves  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  and 
weaker  towns,  to  plunder  traders,  and  to  carry  on  feuds  with 
neighbouring  princes.  When  in  1410  S^smund  and  Jobst 
were  rivals  for  the  German  throne,  Sigismund,  anxious  to  obtain 
another  vote  in  the  dectoial  college,  declared  the  bargain  with 
Jobst  void,  and  empoweied-Fredoick  VI.  of  HohenJEollem, 
buigrave  of  Nuremberg;  to  exercise  the  Brandenburg  vote  at 
the  dectioa»  (SeeFxEDEUCK  L,  Electqk  or  BxANDZNBtTXG.) 
In  X41Z  Jobst  .died  and  Brandenbuig  reverted  to  Sigismund, 
who  appointed  Frederick  as  his. representative  to  govern  the 
maxgraviate,  and  a  further  step  was  taken  wh«n,  on  the  30th  of 
April  141 5,  the  king  invested  Frederick  of  Hohensollem  and  his 
hdrs  with  Brandenburg,  together  with  the  doctoral  privilege 
a|id  the  office  of  chambtf  lain,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  400,000 
gold  gulden,  but  the  formd  ceremony  of  investiture  was 
delayed  until  the  x8th  of  April  14x7,  when  it  took  place  at 
Constance. 

During  the  cientury  which  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Hbhen- 
xollems  in  Bnandenburg  its  intemd  condition  had  become 
gradually  worse  and  worse,  and  had  been  acooinpuiied  c^umtm: 
by  a  considerable  loss  of  territory.  The  central  power  fion  tho 
had  become  weakened  and  the  central  organization  if«a*«- 
relaxed,  while  the  doctorate  had  lost  most  of  the  jj*^ 
advantages  which  formeriy  distinguished  it  from  other 
German  fiefs.  Under  the  rule  of  the  earliest  marfraves,  it  was  the 
offidd  dde  of  thdr  podtion  that  was  prominent,  and  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  they  were  technically  only  the  reptesentativfls 
of  the  emperor.  But  in  the  Z3th  century  this  feeling  begiui  to 
disappear,  and  Brandenbuig  enjoyed  an  independence*  md, 
cairied  out  an  indq>endent  poUcy  in  a  way  that  was  not  parallded 
by  any  other  German  state.  The  emperor  was  still  susetain 
indeed,  but  his  xdatibns  with  the  mark  were  so  insignificant,  that 
they  exercised  practically  no  influence  qq  its  devdopment; 
and  so  the  power  of  the  Ascanian  maigraves  was  virtually 
unlimited.  This  independence  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
feiKr  great  noUes  had  followed  Albert  the  Bear  in  lus  work  of 
conquest,  and  that  consequently  there  were  few  large  lordships 
With  their  crowd  of  dependents.  The  towns,  the  village  com-- 
munities  and  the  knights  hdd  thdr  lands  and  deriv^  thdr 
rights  directly  from  the  margraves.  The  towns  and  'villages 
had  geneially  been  laid  out  by  contractors  or  locatoreg,  men 
iu)t  necessax^y  of  noUe  birth,  who  were  installed  as  hereditary 
chid  magbtrates  of  the  communities,  and  reodyed  numerous 
encouragements  to  reclaim  waste  lands.  This  mod^  of  odkmiza* 
tion  was  espeddly  favourable  to  the  peasantry,  who  seem  in 
Brandenburg  to  have  retained  the  disposal  of  their  persons  and 
property  at  a  time  when  villenage  or  serfdom  was  die  ordinary 
j/otef  of  thdr  dass  elsewhere.  The  dues  paid  by  these  contractors 
in  rettim  for  the  concessions  formed  the  main  source  ol  thft 
revenue  of  the  maigraves.  Gradually,  however,  the  .expenses 
of  warfare,  liberal  donations  to  the  dcxgy,  and  the  maintenance  ol 
numerous  and  expensive  households^  compelled  them-  to  pledge 
these  dues  for  sums  of  ready  money.  This  proceeding  gave  the' 
barons' and  knights  an  opportunity  to  buy  out  the  village  nuigi»4 
trates  and  to  replace  them  with  nominees  of  thdr  own.  Thus  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  grew  worse,  and  their  freedom  was  practi- 
cally destroyed  when  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  recognized  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nobles  over  their  estates.  Hencdorth  the  power 
of  the  nobles  steadily  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  peaaants, 
who  soon  sank  into  servitude.    Instead  of  communicating 
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directly  ivlth  thie  maigi&ve  tluoogh  Us  buigrtvet  and  haiUfEi, 
or  w^f  the  vilUge  commumties  came  to  be  represented  by  the 
nobles  who  |iad  obtained  possessioii  of  their  lands.  Many  of  the 
towns  were  forced  into  the  same  position.  Others  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  make  use  of  the  pecuniary 
needs  of  the  maxgraves  to  become  practically  municipal  rq>ublics. 
llieir  strength,  however,  was  perhaps  more  usefully  shown  in  their 
ability  to  resist  the  nobles,  a  proceeding  which  saved  industry 
and  commerce  from  extinction  at  a  time  of  unbridled  lawlessness. 
In  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  margraves  also  originated 
the  power  of  the  StOmde,  or  estates,  consisting  of  the  nobles, 
the  deigy  and  the  towns.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the 
StSmde  co-operating  with  the  rulers  occurred  in  1x70;  but  it 
was  not  till  xa8o  that  -the  margrave  solemnly  bound  himself  not 
to  raise  a  hede  or  special  vduntaxy  contribution  without  the 
consent  of  the  estates.  .In  1355  the  Stdnde  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  coundllor,  without  whose  concurrence 
the  deaees  of  the  margraves  were  invalid.  In  the  century 
which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Ascanian  bouse,  libe^ 
degenerated  into  licence,  and  the  country  was  given  over  to 
anarchy.  Only  the  most  powerful  towns  were  able  to  maintain 
their  independence;  others,  together  with  the  detgy,  regularly 
paid  M«^Vm>n  to  the  neiglibonring  nobles.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  no  wonder  that  the  electorate  not  only  completely 
lost  its  pditicd  Importance,  but  also  suffered  a  considerable 
diminution  of  teiritory.  Upper  and  lower  Lusatia,  the  new  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  and  other  outlying  districts  had  htta  shohi 
away,  and  the  electorate  now  consisted  of  the  old  mark,  the 
middle  mark  with  Priegnita,  Uckermark  and  Sternberg,  a  total 
loea  <^.not  more  than  xo,ooo  s<l>in. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  extent  of  Brandenburg  in  r4xz 
when  Frederick  of  HohensoUem  became  the  representative  of 
j^,^,fc£  King  Sigismund  therein.  Entering  the  electorate  with 
•r ivmm*  a  strong  force  in  June  1412,  his  authority  was  quickly 
aoOan,  recogniaed  in  the  middle  mark,  but  the  nobles  of  the 
'^^*  old  mark  and  of  Priegnitz  refused  to  follow  this  example. 
The  two  succeeding  years  were  skilfully  used  by  Frederick  to 
make  peace  with  theneighbouri]\gprinces,andhavingthusi8olated 
his  domestic  enemies,  he  turned  his  arms  against  them  early  in 
Z414.  Their  stxoni^olds  were  stormed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  thdr 
leaders  were  either  prisoners  or  fuptives.  A  general  peace  was 
then  declared  at  Tangermilnde  which  enabled  FttdaidL  to  leave 
the  mark  to  the  rule  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  turn  his 
attention  elsewhere.  Returning  to  Brandenburg  as  elector  in 
1416,  the  last  flickeEs  of  the  insurrection  were  extinguished; 
and  when  Frederick  was  invoted  at  Constance  in  April  14x7 
his  authority  ov^  the  mark'was  undisputed.  His  next  difficulty 
was  with  Fomerania,  which  had  been  nominally  under  the 
suxerainty  of  Biandbnburg  since  zx8x.  The  revival  of  this 
daim  by  the  dector  provoked  an  invasion  of  the  mark  by  an 
army  of  Pomeranians  with  their  allies  in  1430^  when  Frederick 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  them  at  Angermilnde;  but  in 
Z424  a  temporary  cootoess  between  the  dector  and  the  emperor 
Sigismimd  led  to  4  renewal  of  the  attack  whidi  Frederick  was 
unable  to  rq>ulse.  •  This  reverse,  together  with  the  pressure  of 
other  business,  induced  him  to  leave  Brandenburg  in  January 
X426,  after  haiiding  over  its  government  to  his  ddest  son,  John. 
John,  called  the  "  Alchemist,"  who  was  bom  in  X403,  bad  been 
disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  vacant  dectoral  duchy 
of  Saxe- Wittenberg  in  1493.  Tisrking  the  diplomatic  and  military 
qualities  of  his  father,  his  difficulties  were  augmented  by  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  evils  which  Frederick  had  sup- 
pressed quickly  returned.  The  feding  of  security  vanished, 
the  towns  banded  themsdves  together  for  defensive  purposes, 
the  rights  of  the  margrave  were  again  pledged  to  provide  money, 
and  in  r433  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  Hussites.  John  never 
attained  to  the  dectoral  dignity;  for,  in  1437,  his  father  in 
snranging  a  division  of  his  territories  dcdded  that  Brandenburg 
should  pass  to  his  second  and  fourth  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
named  Frederick.  The  elder  of  the  two  took  up  the  government , 
at  once,  whereupon  John  Idt  the  mark  for  south  Germany,  whore 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  Z464. 


Frederick  IL,  who  became  dector  on  his  fother't  death  in 
September  Z440,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  November  14x5,  and 
earned  the  surname  of  "  Iron  "  throu^  his  sternness 
to  his  country's  enemies.  He  had  litUe  difficulty 
in  rq;>ressing  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  which  had 
been  quick^ed  into  life  durii^  the  regien^  of  his  brother,  bat 
found  it  less  easy  to  deal  with  the  towns.  Three  strong  leagues 
had  been  formed  among  them  about  X43Z,  and  the  spirit  of 
munidpal  independence  was  most  prominenUy  represented 
by  the  nei^^boxuing  and  allied  towns  of  Berlin  and  CSln.  lo 
his  oonffict  with  the  towns  over  his  refusal  to  ratify  all  their 
privileges  the  elector's  task  was  lightened  by  a  quarrd  between 
the  magistrates  and  the  burghers  of  Berlin,  whidx  he  was  called 
in  to  dedde  in  X449.  He  deposed  the  governing  oUgaichy, 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  town,  forbade  all  alliances  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  castle.  The  inhabitants  soon  chafed 
under  these  restrictions.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Z447,  but  the 
power  of  the  dector  overawed  the  people,  who  submitted  their 
case  to  the  estates,  with  the  result  that  the  anangement  of  1441 
was  re-established.  In  Z447  Frederick  was  compelled  to  cede 
the  old  mark  and  Priegnitz  to  his  younger  brother,  Frederick, 
under  whose  feeble  rule  they  quickly  fdl  into  disorder.  In  1463, 
however,  when  the  younger  Frederick  died  rhfldlfss,  the  dector 
united  them  again  with  his  own  possessions  and  took  measures 
to  suppress  the  prevailing  anarchy.  In  his  dealings  with  nci^ 
bouxing  ruIezB  Frederick  pursued  a  peaceful  and  ooncxliatoiy 
policy.  In  X44siie  obtained  some  small  additions  to  his  territory, 
and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  MecUenbuig  la 
case  the  ducal  family  should  die  out  In  1445  an  old  fend  witii 
the  archbishop  of  Msgdebuzg  was  settied,  and  in  1457  a  treaty 
of  mutual  succession  was  made  with  the  houses  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse.  Cottbus  and  Pdtz  in  Lusatia  were  acquired,  and  retained 
after  a  quarrd  with  George  Podiebiad,  kixtg  <^  Bohemia,  and  the 
new  mark  of  Brandenburg  was  purduued  from  the  Teutonic 
order  in  1454.  An  attempt,  however,  to  secure  the  duchy  of 
Pomerania-Stettin  failed,  and  the  conduding  years  of  this  rdga 
were  troubled  by  warfare  with  the  Pomeranians. 

The  general  success  of  Frederick's  rule  was  secured  by  the 
sedulous  care  with  which  he  confined  himself  to  the  work  ai 
govenmient.  He  is  said  to  have  rdifsed  the  thrones  of  Pd&nd 
and  Bohemia;  and  although  he  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Hdy 
Land  and  to  Rome,  his  interest  in  eodcsiastical  questions 
was  mainly  directed  towards  quickming  the  rdigiotts  life  of 
his  people.  He  obtained  important  concessions  from  Pope 
lificboIasV.  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other 
ecdesiastical  matters  in  Z447,  and  in  general  main^afti^  cordial 
relations  with  the  papacy.  About  1467  his  only  son,  John,  died, 
and  increasing  infirmity  led  him  to  contemplate  abdication. 
An  arrangement  was  xnade  with  his  brother,  Albert  Achilks, 
to  whom  early  in  Z470  the  mark  was  handed  over,  and  Frederick 
retired  to  Plassenburg  where  he  died  on  the  ioth  of  February  147  x. 

Albert  appeared  in  Brandenburg  eariy  in  the  same  year,  sjtd 
after  recdving  the  homage  of  his  people  took  vp  the  struggle 
with  the  Poineranians,  which  he  soon  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  oondusion;  for  in  May  1472  he  not  only 
obtained  the  cesdon  of  several  dtttricts,  but  was 
recognized  as  the  suzerain  of  Pomerania  and  as  its  future  rukr. 
The  expenses  of  this  war  led  to  a  quarrd  with  the  estates.  A 
subsidy  was  granted  which  the  dector  did  not  regud  as  adequate, 
and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his  power  he  establldbed  his  ri^t  to 
take  an  excise  on  beer.  Albert's  most  important  ooatribatioa 
to  the  history  of  Brandenburg  was  the  issue  on  the  34th  el 
February  1473  of  the  Dispatitio  Acktika,  By  this  instrument 
the  elector  decreed  that  the  dectorsl  mark  diould  pass  in  iu 
entirety  to  his  ddest  son,  an  establishment  of  primogeniture 
which  had  considerable  influence  on  the  future  dcvdopment  of 
the  country.  He  then  entrusted  the  government  to  his  ddest 
son,  John,  and  left  Braxidenbuig.  Handicapped  by  poverty, 
John  had  to  face  attacks  from  two  quarters.  The  Pomeranians, 
inspured  by  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  Ftederidi  IIL  that 
thdr  hmd  was  a  direct  fid  of  the  Empire,  and  aided  by  Matthiu 
Corvlnus,  king  of  Hungary,  took  up  anns;  and  a  quarrd  broke 
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oat  with  Jolm,  duke  of  Sagaa,  over  the  poisessioos  of  John's 
bnther-inrUtir,  Henry  XL,  duke  of  Glogau.  To  deal  with  these 
difficulties  Albert  returned  to  Brandenburg  in  1478,  and  during 
Us  stay  drove  back  the  Pomeranians,  and  added  Crosien  and 
other  parts  of  duke  Henrjr's  possessions  to  the  electorate.  Again 
kf t  in  charge  of  the  country,  John  beat  back  a  fresh  attack  inade 
by  John  of  Sagan  in  148a;  and  he  became  elector  on  his  father's 
death  in  March  i486.  He  added  the  county  of  Zossen  to  his 
possessbos  in  1490^  and  in  1493  made  a  fresh  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Pomeraoia.  Althoo^  he  brought  n  certain  degree  of 
order  into  the  finances,  his  poverty  and  the  constant  inroads  of 
external  enemies  prevented  him  from  seriously  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country.  John,  who  was  called  **  Cicero," 
dther  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  or  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
was  interested  in  learning,  welcomed  Italian  schcdius  to  the 
dect<»ate,  and  strove  to  improve  the  education  of  his  people. 
He  died  nt  Ameburg  on  the  9th  of  January  1499,  ^^  '^''** 
succeeded  by  his  son  Joachim  L 

When  Joachim  undertook  the  government  of  Brandenburg 
be  bad  to  deal  with  an  amount  of  disorder  almost  as  great  as 
j^^^  that  which  had  taxed  the  energies  of  Frederick  I.  a 
century  before.  Highway  robbery  was  general,  the 
fives  and  property  of  traders  were  in  continual  jeopardy,  and 
the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Uws  was  almost  at  a 
ttandstill.  About  r504  an  Attack  of  unusual  ferodty  on  some 
Fcsnkioit  traders  aroused  the  elector's  wrath,  and  during  the 
next  few  years  the  execution  of  many  lawbreakers  and  other 
stem  measures  restored  some  degree  of.  order.  In  this  and  in 
oth^r  ways  Joachim  proved  himself  a  sincere  friend  to  the  towns 
sod  a  protector  of  industry.  Following  the  economic  tendencies 
oi  the  time  he  issued  sumptuary  laws  and  encoiuaged  manu- 
factures; while  to  suppress  the  rivalry  among  the  towns  he 
established  an  order  of  precedence  for  them.  Equally  important 
vas  his  woriL  in  improving  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
this  directwn  be  was  aided  by  scholars  from  the  university  which 
he  had  founded  at  Frankfort-on-Oder  in  1506.  He  gave  a  new 
organisation  to  the  highest  court  of  justice,  the  Kammergericht, 
secured  for  himself  an  important  voice  in  the  choice  of  its 
members,  and  ordered  that  the  local  law  dwuld  be  supplemented 
by  the  law  of  Rome.  He  did  not  largely  increase  the  area  of 
Bxandenbnrg,  but  in  1534  he  acquired  the  county  of  Ruppin, 
and  in  X5»9  he  made  a  treaty  at  Grimnitz  with  George  and 
Bamiffl  XL,  dukes  of  Pomerania,  by  which  he  surrendered  the 
vexatioas  daim  to  suzerainty  in  return  for  a  fresh  promise  of 
the  soccession  in  case  the  ducal  family  should  become  extinct 
Joachim's  attitude  towards  the  teaching  of  Martin  Luther  which 
bad  abcady  won  many  adherents  in  the  dectorate,  was  one  of 
norelentiiig  hostility.  The  Jews  also  felt  the  weight  of  his 
dispicasnre,  and  were  banished  in  1510. 

Igaoring  the  DisposiHo  AckiUea,  the  elector  bequeathed 
Brandenburg  to  his  two  sons.  When  he  died  in  July  1535  the 
^^^  elder,  Joachim  II.,  became  elector,  and  obtained  the 
g^  old  and  middle  marks,while  the  younger,  John,  received 

the  new  mark.  John  went  definitely  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Lutherans  in  1538,  while  Joachim  allowed  the  reformed 
doctrines  free  entrance  into  his  dominions  in  1539.  The  elector, 
however,  unlike  his  brother,  did  not  break  with  the  forms  61  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  established  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
independent  of  the  pope,  and  took  up  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Sing  Henry  VIU.  in  England.  Many  of  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  a  consistory  was  set  up  to  take  over  the  functions 
of  the  bishops  and  to  act  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  country.  In  1541  the  new  ecclesiastical  S3rstem  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  With  regard  to  this  policy 
the  elector  was  probably  influenced  by  considerations  of  greed. 
The  bi^ioprics  of  Brandenbtirg,  Havelbeig  and  Lebus  were 
secularized;  their  administration  was  entrusted  to  members 
of  the  elector's  family;  and  their  revenues  formed  a  welcome 
addition  to  his  impoverished  exchequer.  Nor  did  Joachim 
neglect  other  opportunities  for  adding  to  his  wealth  and  posses- 
swau  In  IS37  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Frederick  m., 
duke  U  liegnitz,  which  guaranteed  to  the  HohenzoUems  the 


successfon  to  the  Silesian  duchies  of  Liegnits,  Brieg  and  Wohlau 
in  the  event  of  the  ducal  family  becoming  extinct;  this  arrange- 
ment  is  important  as  the  basis  of  the  daim  made  by  Frederick 
the  Great  on  Silesia  in  174%  The  treaty  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  German  king,  FertUnand  L;  but  the  elector  insisted  on 
its  legality,  and  in  1545  strengthened  his  position  by  ananging 
a  double  marriage  between  members  of  his  own  family  and  that 
of  Duke  Frederick.  Of  more  immediate  consequence  was  an 
arrangement  made  ini  569  with  the  representatives  of  Joadum's 
kinsman,  Albert  FredoidL,  duke  of  Prussia,  after  which  the 
dector  obtained  the  joint  investiture  of  the  dudiy  of  Prussia  from 
Sigismund  IL,  king  of  Poland,  and  was  assured  of  the  succesuon 
if  the  duke's  family  became  extinct  Joadum's  luxurious  habits, 
his  partiality  for  adventurers,  and  his  delight  in  building,  led 
him  to  incur  such  n  heavy  eq>enditure  that  after  pledging  many 
of  his  lands  and  lights  he  was  compelled  in  1540  to  appeal  for 
hdp  to  the  estates.  Taking  advantage  of  his  difficulties,  the 
estates  voted  him  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  valuable  con- 
cessions, the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  dector 
should  make  no  alliance  without  their  consent  Fresh  liabilities 
were  soon  incurred,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  contributions  from 
the  estates  Joachim  Idt  at  his  death  in  January  1571  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt  to  his  son  and  successor,  John  George. 

The  doctor's  death  was  followed  ten  days  later  by  that  of  his 
brother,  John,  and  as  John  left  no  sons  the  whole  of  Brandenbuzg, 
together  with  the  districts  of  Beeskow  and  Storkow 
which  had  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  new  mark, 
were  united  under  the  rule  of  his  nephew,  John  George. 
Bom  on  the  izth  of  September  1525  this  prince  had  served  in 
the  field  under  Charles  V.,  and,  disliking  his  father's  policy  and 
asionatrs,  had  absented  himself  from  Berlin,  and  mainly  confined 
his  attention  to  admintsteiing  the  secularized  bidiopric  of 
Brandenburg  which  he  had  obtained  in  1560.  When  he  became 
dector  he  hastened  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice.  His  father's 
favourites  were  exiled;  foreigners  were  ousted  from  public 
positions  and  their  places  taken  by  natives;  and  important 
econoAiies  were  effected,  which  earned  for  John  George  the 
surname  of  Oekonomf  or  steward.  To  lighten  the  heavy  burden 
of  debt  Idt  by  Joachinf  the  elector  proposed  n  tax  on  wheat  and 
other  cereals.  Some  opposition,  was  shown,  but  eventually  the 
estates  of  both  divisions  of  the  mark  assented;  only,  however 
at  the  price  of  concessions  to  the  nobles,  predominant  in  the  diet, 
which  thrust  the  peasantry  into  servitude.  Thus  the  rule  of 
John  George  was  popular  with  the  nobles,  and  to  some  extent 
with  the  towns.  Protestant  refugees  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands  were  encotuaged  to  settle  in  Brandenburg,  and  a 
period  of  peace  was  beneficial  to  a  land,  the  condition  of  which 
>  was  still  much  inferior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Germany.  In 
religion  the  dector  was  a  follower  of  Luther^  frboie  doctrines  Were 
prevalent  among  his  people.  He  had  accepted  the  Formula 
Concordiae,  a  Lutheran  document  promulgated  in  June  15801 
and  sought  to  prevent  any  departure  from  its  tenets.  His 
dislike  of  Calvinism,  or  his  antipathy  to  external  complications, 
however,  prevented  him  from  taking  any  seriotis  steps  to  defend 
Protestantism  from  the  attacks  of  the  counter-reformation. 
He  did  indeed  join  the  league  of  Torgau,  which  voted  assistance 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France  inisoi ;  but  he  refused  to  aid  the  United 
Provinces,  or  even  to  give  aswtstanfe  to  his  ddest  son,  Joachim 
Frederick,  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ma^eburg, 
whose  daim  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  imperial  diet  was  contested, 
or  to  his  grandson,  John  George,  whose  dection  to  the  bishopric 
of  Strassburg  was  opposed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the 
chapter.  ThiA  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Protestants 
added  to  the  estrangement  between.the  dector  and  his  ddest  son, 
which  was  further  accentuated  when  John  George,  ignoring  the 
DisposiHo  AckiUea^  bequeathed  the  new  mark  to  one  of  his 
younger  sons.  He  died  on  the  8th  (rf  Januaxy  1598. 

Joachim  Frederick,  who  now  became  dector,  was  bom  on  the 
ayth  of  Januaxy  1546.  Since  1553  he  had  hdd  the  bishopric  of 
Havdberg,  since  1555  that  of  Lebus;  he  had  been  adminisr 
trator  of  Magdeburg  since  1566,  and  of  Brandenburg  since 
1571.  Resigning  these  dignities  in  1598,  he  contested  his  father's 
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will,  and  was  successful  in  pxevoiting  a  division  of  the  electorate. 
An  agreement  with  George  Frederi^  the  childless  margrave  of 
Ansbach  and  Bayreuth,  paved  the  way  for  an 
arrangement  with  the  elector's  yotmger  brothers,  who 
after  the  margrave's  death  in  April  1603,  shared 
his  lands  in  Franconia,  and  were  compensated  in  other  ways 
for  surrendering  all  claims  on  Brandenburg.  This  agreement, 
known  as  the  Gcra  Bond,  ratified  the  Disposiiio  AchUUa,  By 
George  Frederick's  death,  Joachim  became  administrator  of 
the  duchy  of  Prussia,  ruled  nominally  by  the  weak-minded 
Albert  Frederick,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  asserting  his 
position.  In  Brandenburg  he  made  concessions  to  tiie  nobles 
at  the  expense  of  the  peasantry,  and  admitted  the  right  of  the 
estates  to  control  taxation.  In  religious  matters  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  union  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  took  steps  to  bring  this  about  Public  opdnion, 
however,  in  Brandenburg  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Lutheran  Pormida  and  the 
religious  policy  of  his  father.  Joachim  seems  to  have  been  a 
wise  ruler,  who  improved  in  various  ways  the  condition  of  the 
mark.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg-CQstrin,  and  when  he  died,  on  the  x8th  of  July 
x6o8,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John  Sigismund. 

The  new  dector,  bom  on  the  8th  of  November  1579,  had 
married  in  1594  Anna,  daughter  of  Albert  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
a  union  which  not  only  strengthened  the  pretensions 
of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  to  the  succession  in 
that  duchy,  but  gave  to  John  Siipsmund  a  claim  on 
the  duchies  of  Qeves,  Jttlich  and  Berg,  and  other 
Rhenish  lands  should  the  ruling  family  become  extinct  In 
March  1609  the  death  of  Duke  John  William  left  these  duchies 
without  a  ruler,  and  by  arrangement  they  were  occupied  jointly 
by  the  elector  and  by  his  prindpal  rival,  Wolfgang,  son  of  Philip 
I^uis,  count  palatine  of  Neuburg.  This  proceeding  aroused 
some'oppositk)n,  and,  complicated  by  .religious  considerations 
and  by  the  excited  state  of  European  politics,  iihnost  precipitated 
a  general  war.  However,  in  November  16x4  the  dispute  was 
temporarily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Xanten.  Brandenburg 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Cleves  with  the  counties  of  Mark  and 
Ravensberg,  but  as  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  garr*>ons  were  not 
withdrawn,  these  lands  were  only  nominally  under  the  electors 
rule.  In  1609,  John  Sigismund  had  joined  the  Evangelical 
Union,  probably  to  win  sui^rt  in  the  Rhineland,  and  the  same 
consideration  was  doubtless  one  reason  why,  in  1613,  he  forsook 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  his  family,  and  became  an  adherent 
of  the  reformed,  or  Calvmist,  faith.  This  step  aroused  grave 
discontent  in  the  electorate,  and,  quickly  abandoning  his 
attempts  to  proselytize,  the  elector  practically  conceded  rcUgious 
liberty  to  his  subjects.  Over  the  Oeves-Jillich  succession,  John 
Sigismund  had  incurred  heavy  expenses,  and  the  public  debt 
had  again  mounted  up.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  seek  aid  from 
the  estates,  and  in  return  for  grants  to  make  concessions  to  the 
nobles.  The  elector  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Prussia  striving 
to  assert  his  authority  in  that  duchy,  and  in  August  z6z8,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  1569,  became  duke  by  the  death  of 
Albert  Frederick.  He  only  enjoyed  this  dignity  for  a  short  time, 
as  he  died  on  the  33rd  of  December  16x9.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  George  William. 

The  new  elector,  bom  on  the  3rd  of  November  15^7,  proved 
a  weak  and  incapable  ruler.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  IV.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
sister  of  the  elector  Frederick  V.,  afterwards  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  before  his  accession  had  Acted  as  his 
father's  representative  in  Qeves.  Although  a  Protestant  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  Adam,  count  of  Schwarzenberg,  who 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  of  imperialist  sympathies.  As  a  result 
the  elector  remained  neutral  during  the  early  years  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  in  spiu  of  his  relationship  with  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  obvious  danger  to  his  Rhenish  lands.  This 
attitude  was  not  successful  Brandenburg  was  ravaged  imparti- 
ally by  both  parties,  and  in  1627  George  William  attacked  his 
brother-in-law,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  was  using 


Prussia  as  a  base  of  operations  for  his  war  against  Poland.  TUs 
campaign  was  short  and  inglorious  for  Brandenburg,  aiKl  the 
elector  was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace.  Although  alarmed 
by  the  edict  of  restitution  of  1629,  George  William  took  no  steps 
to  help  the  Protestants.  In  163  x,  however,  Gustavus  Adolphns 
marched  on  Beriin,  compelled  the  elector  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  and  to  aid  him  with  men  and  money.  The  Bxanden* 
burg  troops  then  assisted  the  Swedes  until  alter  the  death  of 
Gustavus  in  X633,  and  the  Swedish  defeat  at  NGrdlingen  in  X634, 
when  the  elector  assented  to  the  treaty  of  Prague,  which  «^ 
made  in  May  X63S  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  John 
George  L,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  imperialists  did  nothing, 
however,  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  BrandeoJInus,  and  the 
unfortunate  hmd  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  the  prindi>al  reason  why  the  elector  was  unable  to  axmez 
Pomerania  when  its  last  diUie,  Bogislaus  XIV.,  died  in  X637. 
In  X638  George  William  transferred  his  residence  to  Kfinigdieig, 
leaving  Schwarzenberg  to  administer  the  electorate.  Although 
his  hanh  measures  aroused  some  irritation,  the  count  did  sosne- 
thing  to  rid  the  land  of  the  Swedes  and  to  mitigate  its  many  evils; 
but  its  condition  was  still  very  deplorable  when  George  WQIiam 
died  at  KOnigsberg  on  the  1st  of  December  X640,  leaving  an  only 
son,  Frederick  William.  The  most  hnportant  facts  in  the  internal 
history  of  Brandenburg  during  the  x6th  century  were  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  estates,  owing  chiefly  to  the  con- 
tinuous pecuniary  needs  of  the  electors;  the  gradual  dedine  in 
the  political  importance  of  the  towns,  due  mainly  to  xntestine 
feuds;  and  the  lapse  of  the  peasantry  into  servitude.  These 
events  gave  a  preponderance  of  power  to  the  nobles,  but  ooa- 
currently  a  number  of  circumstances  were  silently  preparing 
the  way  for  a  great  increase  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  ruler. 
The  substitution  of  the  elector  for  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church; 
the  introduction  of  Roman  law  with  its  ''*"p*"'«^t  on  a  central 
authority  and  a  central  administration;  the  determined  and 
successful  efforts  to  avoid  any  partition  of  the  electoeate;  and 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  separate  sectums  of  die  diet  to 
act  independently;  all  tended  in  this  direction.  This  new  order 
was  heralded  in  1604  by  the  establishment  of  a  council  of  stale, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  elector,  which  strengthened  his 
authority,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  bureaucratic  government 

When  Frederick  William,  the  "  Great  Elector,'*  became  ruler 
of  Brandenburg  in  1640  he  found  the  country  in  a  very  depbr- 
able  condition.  Trade  and  agriculture  were  almost 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants,  compelled  to  support  _ 
the  Swedish  army  of  occupation,  suffered  also  from  (*• 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  native  soldiers.  Although 
the  young  elector  spent  the  two  first  years  of  his  reign 
mainly  in  Prussia,  he  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of  Brandenburg, 
and  began  resolutely  to  root  out  the  many  evils  which  had  sprung 
up  during  the  feeble  rule  of  his  father.  The  powers  of  Schwaraen- 
berg  were  curtailed;  the  state  council  was  restored;  and  the 
licence  of  the  soldiers  was  restrained,  while  their  numbers  wect 
reduced.  Then  turning  his  attention  to  the  Swedes  a  truce  wu 
arranged,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  return  for  an  indenmity,  they 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  electorate.  Having  relumed  to  Branden- 
burg in  X643,  Frederick  William  remained  neutral  during  the 
concluding  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  set  to  wo^  to 
organize  an  army  and  to  effect  financial  reforms.  About  the 
same  time  diplomatic  methods  freed  Cleves,  Mark  and 
Ravensberg  from  foreign  troops,  but  the  estates  of  these  lands 
gained  a  temporary  victory  when  the  elector  attacked  their 
privileges.  However,  in  X647  his  title  was  formally  admitted 
by  Wolfgang,  count  pahttine  of  Neuburg. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  are  the  best 
commentary  on  the  general  success  of  the  elector's  policy. 
Although  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  western  part 
of  Pomerania  in  favour  of  Sweden,  he  secured  the  eAstem  part 
of  that  duchy,  together  with  the  secularized  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden  and  ILammin,  and  other  lands,  the  vbiak 
forming  a  welcome  addition  to  the  area  of  Brandenbuxg.  He 
was  also  promised  the  archbishopric  of  Magdebuxg  when  its 
administrator,  AugustuS|  duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfcls,  sikould  dia 
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Tim  evJent  happened  in  x68o  when  he  secured  the  hinds  of  the 
arckbishf^c.  The  elector  did  not,  however,  take  possession 
of  the  newly-acquired  territories  at  once.  Fresh  difficulties 
trose  with  Sweden,  and  it  was  not  until  1653  that  eastern 
Pomerania  was  freed  from  her  soldiers.  Meanwhile  a  new 
quarrd  had  broken  out  with  Wolfgang  of  Neuburg.'  In  1650 
Frederick  William  attacked  his  rival,  but  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,  among  others  a  change  of  government  in  the  Netherlands, 
god  the  resistance  of  the  estates  of  Cleves,  thwarted  his  plans, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  mediating  powers,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  sialus  quo. 

Profiting  by  these  reverses  the  elector  then  undertook  a  series 
ci  internal  reforms,  tending  to  strengthen  the  central  authority, 
aiul  to  mitigate  the  constant  lack  of  money,  which  was  perhaps 
his  chief  obstacle  to  success;  a  work  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
George,  count  of  Waldeck  (1620-1693),  who  became  his  chief 
adviser  about  this  time.  In  1651  the  powers  of  the  state  council 
vere  extended  to  include  all  the  lands  under  the  elector's  rule; 
and  a  q)edal  committee  was  appointed  to  effect  finandal 
economies,  and  so  to  augment  the  electoral  resources.  In 
Imperial  politics  Frederick  William  supported  the  election  of 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  as  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1653;  but  when  the  emperor  failed  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  influenced  by  Waldeck,  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
imiterial  interests,  and  even  formed  a  plan  for  a  great  alliance 
against  the  Habsburgs.  These  projects  were  disturbed  by  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  1655  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  In 
this  struggle  the  elector  fought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other;  but  the  important  consequences  of  his  conduct  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  iq.v.).  The  transfer 
of  the  elector's  support  from  Sweden  to  Poland  in  1656  was 
foUowed  by  the  fall  from  power  of  Waldeck,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Otto  von  Schwerin  (1616-1679),  under  whose  influence  the 
elector's  relations  with  the  emperor  became  more  cordial. . 

The  increase  in  the  prestige  of  Brandenburg  was  due  chiefly 
to  his  army,  which  was  gradually  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  A  proper  organization  was  established  to  superintend 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  were  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  among  others  by  Georg 
Dtiiflingen  (1606-1695),  and  Otto  von  Sparr  (1605-1668).  The 
general  poverty,  however,  made  the  estates  reluctant  to  support 
a  standing  army,  and  after  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  x66o,  it  was 
reduced  to  about  3500  men.  The  continual  difficulties  with  the 
estates  of  his  different  dominions  had  harassed  and  hampered 
the  elector,  and  the  general  peace  which  foUowed  the  treaty  of 
Oliva  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  curtail  their  powers. 
Undaunted  by  two  previous  rebuffs  he  attacked  the  estates  of 
Qeves,  and  by  a  display  of  force  gained  a  substantial  victory. 
Some  imp(ntant  privileges  were  aimullcd,  and  he  obtained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  The  Landtag  of  Brandenburg  was 
not  cowed  so  easily  into  submission,  but  an  increase  of  revenue 
was  obtained,  and  the  stubborn  struggle  which  ensued  in  Prussia 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  ruler.  This  increased  income  enabled 
the  dector  to  take  a  more  considerable  part  in  European  politics. 
In  1663  he  assisted  the  imperialists  in  their  struggle  with  the 
Turks;  in  x666  the  dispute  over  Oeves,  Mark  and  Ravensberg 
was  finally  settled,  and  Brandenburg  were  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  these  lands;  and  in  the  same  year  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  with  SwedeiL  Several  disputes  which  threatened 
to  disturb,  the  peace  of  the  Empire  were  settled  through  his 
mediation,  and  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  to  do 
homage  to  him.  In  religious  matters  he  interceded  with  the 
emperor  and  the  diet  for  the  Protestants,  and  sought,  but  without 
success,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Lutherans  and 
Calviinsts  in  Brandcnou]^. 

The  elector's  relations  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  are  full  of 
interest.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  devolution  in  1667, 
he  allied  himself  with  Louis,  and  together  they  agreed  to  support 
the  candidature  of  Wolfgang  of  Neuburg  for  the  vacant  Polish 
throne.  In  1668,  moreover,  he  refused  to  join  the  triple  alliance 
•gainst  France,  but  soon  afterwards  became  aware  of  the  danger 
to  his  country  from  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis.    The  United 


Provinces  were  bound  to  him  by  religious  interests,  political 
considerations,  and  family  ties  alike,  and  he  could  not  be  in- 
different when  their  position  was  threatened  by  France.  In  spite 
of  tempting  offers  from  Louis,  he  was  the  first  to  join  the  Dutch 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Loub  in  1672,  and  conducted  an 
ineffectual  campaign  on  the  Rhine  until  June  1673,  when  he  was 
forced  to  make  peace.  In  July  1674,  however,  he  joined 'the 
Empire,  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain,  and  In  return  for  a 
subsidy,  fought  against  France  in  Alsace.  Meanwhile  Louis  had 
instigated  the  Swedes  to  invade  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  John  George  II.,  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 
Hastening  from  F^anconla  to  defend  the  electorate,  Frederick 
William  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy  at  Fehrbellin  on  the  28th  of  June  1675,  a  great  and 
glorious  day  for  the  arms  of  Brandenburg.  Aided  by  the 
imperialists  and  the  Danes,  he  followed  up  this  success,  and 
cleared  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  of  the  Swedes,  capturing 
Stettin  in  1677  and  Strabund  in  1678,  while  an  attack  made  by 
Sweden  on  Prussia  was  successfully  repelled.  The  general  peace 
of  Nijmwegen  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye 
in  June  1679  between  Sweden  and  Brandenburg.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  insistence  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  indifference, 
or  weakness,  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  the  elector  was  forced 
to  restore  western  Pomerania  to  Sweden,  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment of  300,000  crowns  by  France.  This  feebleness  on  the  part 
of  his  ally  induced  Frederick  William  to  listen  more  readily  to 
the  overtures  of  Louis,  and  in  1679,  and  again  in  i68x,  he  bound 
himself  to  support  the  interests  of  France.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  further  grievance  against  the  emperor  as  Leopold  refused  to 
recognize  his  right  to  the  Sileslan  duchies  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg  and 
Wohlau,  which  had  been  left  without  a  ruler  in  1675.  About 
1684,  however,  the  foreign  policy  of  Braridenburg  underwent 
another  chan^.  Disliking  the  harshness  shown  by  Louis  to  the 
Protestants,  the  elector  concluded  an  alliance  with  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  in  August  1685;  and  entered  into  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  emperor.  Further  incensed  against  Frince 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he  made  an 
aUiance  with  Leopold  in  January  1686,  agreeing  in  return  for 
a  subsidy  to  send  troops  against  the  Turks.  Soon  afterwards  he 
received  Schwiebus  to  compensate  him  for  abandoning  his  claim 
on  the  Silesian  duchies,  and  in  a  secret  treaty  made  promises 
of  support  to  Leopold.  The  great  elector  died  in  May  x688, 
leaving  his  territories  to  his  eldest  son,  Frederick. 

The  remarkable  services  of  Frederick  William  to  his  country 
can  best  be  judged  by  comparing  its  condition  in  1640  with  that 
in  1688.  At  his  accession  the  greater  part  of  his  territory  was 
occupied  by  strangers  and  devastated  by  war,  and  in  European 
politics  Brandenburg  was  merely  an  appendage  of  the  empire. 
Its  army  was  useless;  its  soil  was  poor;  its  revenue  was  insignifi* 
cant.  At  his  death  the  state  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  was  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  In  all  European  combinations. 
Inferior  to  Austria  alone  among  the  states  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  German  Protestantism;  while  the  fact 
that  one-third  of  its  territory  lay  outside  the  Empire  added  to 
its  importance.  Its  area  had  been  increased  to  over  40,000 
sq.  m.;  its  revenue  had  multiplied  sevenfold;  and  its  small 
army  was  uniiurpassed  for  efficiency.  The  elector  had  overthrown 
Sweden  and  inherited  her  position  on  the  Baltic,  and  had  offered 
a  steady  and  not  ineffectual  resbtance  to  the  ambition  of  France. 

While  thus  winning  for  himself  a  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  Frederick  William  was  not  less  active  in  strengthening 
the  central  authority  within  his  own  dominions.  He  found 
Brandenburg  a  constitutional  state,  in  which  the  legislative 
power  was  shared  betweoa  the  elector  and  the  diet;  he  left  it 
to  his  successor  substantially  an  absolute  monarchy.  Many 
circumstances  assisted  to  bring  about  this  change,  among  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  want  of  harmonious  action  on  the  part 
of  the  estates,  and  the  decline  in  the  political  power  of  the  towns. 
The  substitution  of  a  permanent  excise  for  the  subsidies  granted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  estates  also  tended  to  increase  his 
independence,  and  the  officials  or  SteuerrUthef  appointed  by  him 
to  collect  this  tax  in  the  towns,  gradually  alMorbed  many  of 
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the  administrative  functions  of  the  local  authorities:  The  nobles 
and  prelates  generally  preferred  to  raise  their  share  of  the  revenue 
by  the  old  method  of  a  bede,  or  contribution,  thus  weakening 
the  remaining  bond  between  them  and  the  burghers. 

In  matters  of  general  administration  Frederick  William  showed 
himself  a  prudent  and  careful  ruler,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  greatness  of  Prussia  in  almost  every  department. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War  were  in  a  great 
measure  healed,  and  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  state  were 
established  on  a  firm  basis.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were 
improved  and  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  usefid  measures,  and 
in  this  connexion  the  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  Flemings, 
and  the  welcome  extended  to  French  Protestants,  both  before 
and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  of  incalcul- 
able service.  A  small  but  efficient  navy  was  founded,  and  strict 
economy,  together  with  increasing  resources,  enabled  a  dis- 
ciplined army  to  be  maintained.  Education  was  not  neglected, 
a  trading  company  was  established,  and  colonies  were  founded 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.*  In  religious  matters  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  were  placed  upon  an  equality,  but  the  elector  was 
unable  to  impress  his  own  spirit  of  tolerance  upon  the  clergy, 
who  were  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  squabbles  while  the  state 
of  education  and  of  public  morals  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  however,  during  this  reign  reached 
its  lowest  point,  and  the  "  recess,"  or  charter,  of  1653  practically 
recognizes  the  existence  of  villcnage.  While  the  noMes  had  been 
losing  power  with  regard  to  the  ruler  they  bad  been  increasing 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  peasants.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  afforded 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  replacing  the  village  Schubenf 
or  magistrates,  with  officials  of  their  own;  and  the  fact  that  their 
share  of  taxation  was  wholly  wrung  from  the  peasants  made  the 
burden  of  the  latter  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  townsmen. 

The  new  elector,  Frederick  III.,  followed  in  general  the  policy 
of  his  father.  Having  persuaded  his  step-brothers  to  surrender 
the  principMilities  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  great 
elector,  he  assisted  William  of  Orange  to  make  his 
descent  on  England;  then  in  x688  allied  himself  with 
other  German  princes  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards 
fought  for  the  Empire  against  both  France  and  Turkey.  Before 
he  became  elector  Frederick  had  promised  the  emperor  that  he 
would  restore  Schwiebus,  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil 
this  engagement,  which  after  some  murmuring  he  did  in  1695. 
This  fact,  however,  together  with  some  sh'ghts  put  upon  him  at 
the  peace  of  1697,  led  him  to  look  with  less  favour  upon  imperial 
interests.  Frederick's  chief  adviser  about  this  time  was  Eberhard 
Danckelmann  (1643-1732),  whose  services  in  continuing  the 
reforming  work  of  the  great  elector  were  very  valuable;  but 
having  made  many  enemies,  the  electress  Sophia  among  them, 
he  fell  from  power  in  1697,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several  years. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  elector  was  to  crown  the  labours 
of  his  father  by  securing  the  kingly  title  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.  Broached  in  1692  this  matter  was  brought  up 
again  in  1698  when  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  fight  over  the  Spanish  succession,  were  anxious 
to  conciliate  Brandenburg.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  the 
title  should  be  taken  from  Prussia  rather  than  from  Brandenburg 
as  the  former  country  lay  outside  the  Empire,  and  in  return 
Frederick  promised  to  assist  Leopold  with  8000  men.  The 
coronation  ^remony  took  place  at  Kdnigsbeig  on  the  x8th  of 
January  170X.  The  territorial  additions  to  Brandenburg  during 
this  rJeign  were  few  and  unimportant,  but  the  comparative  wealth 
and  prosperity  enabled  the  elector  to  do  a  good  deal  for  education, 
and  to  spend  some  money  on  buildings.  In  1694  the  university 
of  Halle  was  founded;  academies  for  arts  and  sciences  were 
established,  and  Berlin  was  greatly  improved.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Brandenburg  is  merged  in  that  of  Prussia  (q.v.). 
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BRANDENBURG,  the  central  and  one  of  the  largest  provinces 
of  Prussia,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  former  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  With  the  other 
territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  it  was  meigcd  in  1701 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  when  the  administration  of 
Prussia  was  reformed  in  1815,  Brandenburg  became  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Prussia.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  province, 
however,  differed  considerably  from  those  of  the  old  district. 
The  old  mark,  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  added 
to  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  in  return  a  district  to  the  south, 
taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  was  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg.  It  has  an  area  of  15,382  sq.  m.,  and  is 
divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfort- 
on-Oder;  the  capital,  Berlin,  forming  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
The  province  is  a  sandy  plain  interspersed  with  numerous  fertile 
districts  and  considerable  stretches  of  woodland,  mostly  pine  and 
fir.  Its  barrenness  was  formerly  much  exaggerated,  when  it 
was  popularly  described  as  the  "  sandbox  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire."  It  is  generally  well  watered  by  tributaries  of  its  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  is  besides  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  lakes,  of  which  it  contains  between  600  and 
700.  The  mineral  products  comprise  lignite,  Umestone,  gypsum, 
alum  and  potter's  earth;  barley  and  rye  arc  the  usual  cereals; 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  abundant;  and  considerable  quantities 
of  hemp,  flax,  hops  and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  breeding  of 
sheep  receives  much  attention,  and  the  province  exports  wool  in 
considerable  quantity.  Bees  are  largely  kept,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game.  The  rivers  and  lakes  also  furnish  fisii, 
particulariy  carp,  of  excellent  quality.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
raw  in  vrinter,  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and  (here  are 
frequently  violent  storms  of  wind.  Tlie  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  province  is  both  varied  and  extensive,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  concentrated  in  the  principal  towns.  The  most  important 
branches  are  ^e  spiiming  and  weaving  of  wool  and  cotton,  the 
manufacturing  of  paper,  and  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,821,69s;  (1905)  3.529,839. 

BRANDENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  district 
and  province  of  same  name,  on  the  river  Havel,  36  m.  S.W. 
from  Berlin,  on  the  main  line  to  Magdebui^  and  the  west.  Pop. 
(1905)  51,251,  including  3643  miliuiy.  The  town  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river — the  old  town 
on  the  right  and  the  new  town  on  the  left  bank,  while  on  an 
island  between  them  is  the  "  cathedral  town," — ^and  b  also  called, 
from  its  position,  "  Venice."  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  on 
piles  in  the  river.  There  are  five  old  churches  (Protestant),  all 
more  or  less  noteworthy.  These  are  the  Katharinenkirche  (nive 
1381-X401,  choir  c.  14x0,  western  tower  1583-1585),  a  Gothic 
brick  church  with  a  fine  carved  wooden  altar  and  several  interest- 
ing medieval  tombs;  the  Petrikirche  (x4th  century  Gothic);  the 
cathedral  (Domkirche),  originally  a  Romanesque  basilica  (1x70). 
but  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  X4th  century,  with  a  good 
altar-piece  (1465),  &c,  and  noted  for  its  remarkable  collection  of 
medieval  vestments;  the  Gothardskirche,  partly  Romanesque 
(1160),  partly  Gothic  (1348);  the  Nikolaikirche  (12th  and  13th 
centuries) ,  now  no  longer  used.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Of  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  former  town 
hall  of  the  "  old  town  "  (AltsUdt  Rathaus),  built  in  the  X3th  and 
14th  centuries,  now  used  as  government  offices;  the  new  Real- 
gymnasium;  and  the  town  hall  in  the  Neustadt,  before  which,  in 
the  market-place,  stands  a  RolandssILule,  a  colossal  figure  18  ft 
in  height,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone.  A  little  nonh  of 
the  town  is  the  Marienberg,  or  Harlungerberg,  on  which  the 
heathen  temple  of  Triglaff  and  afterwards  the  church  and  convent 
of  St  Mary  were  built.    On  the  top  stands  a  lofty  monument 
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to  ibe  loldkrs  from  the  Mark  who  fell  in  the  wan  of  1864, 
1866  ftod  1870-71.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  with 
nanoiactures  oi  woollens,  silks,  linens,  hosiery  and  paper,  as  well 
IS  breweries,  tanneries,  boat-building  and  bicycle  factories. 

Brandenburg,  originally  Brcnnaburg  {Brennabor)  or  Brendan- 
hvi,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Slavic  tribe  of  the  Hevelli, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  (927-928)  by  the  German  king 
Heoiy  I.  In  948  Otto  I.  founded  a  bishopric  here,  which  was 
subordinated  fint  to  the  archdiocese  of  Mains,  but  from  968 
onwards  to  the  newly  created  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  It 
was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  heathen  Wends  in  983,  and  was 
only  restored  when  Albert  the  Bear  recaptured  (he  town  from 
them  in  IX  S3.  In  1539  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  Matthias 
voo  Jagow,  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  five  years 
hter  the  Protestant  worship  was  established  in  the  cathedral. 
The  see  was  administered  by  the  dectw  of  Brandenburg  until 
1598  and  then  abolished,  its  territories  being  for  the  most  part 
incoipwated  in  the  electoral  domains.  The  cathedral  chapter, 
however,  survived,  and  though  suppressed  in  18 10,  it  was  restored 
in  1824.  It  consists  of  twelve  canons,  of  whom  three  only  are 
s{uritiial,  the  other  nine  prebends  being  held  by  noblemen;  all 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Ihe  "old"  and  "new"  towns  of  Brandenburg  were  for 

centuries  separate  towns,  having  been  united  under  a  single 

municipality  so  late  as  1717. 

See  Schillmann,  CesckickU  dtr  Stadt  Brandenburg  (Brandenburg, 
1874-18&2). 

BBAVDBR.  OUSTAVUS  (1730-1787),  English  naturalist,  who 
came  of  a  Swedish  family,  was  born  in  London  in  1720,  and  was 
brouf^t  I4>  as  a  merchant,  in  which  capacity  be  achieved  success 
and  became  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.  His  leisure  time 
was  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  at  his  o>untiy  residence 
at  (3iristchurch  In  Hampshire  he  became  interested  in  the  fossils 
so  abundant  in  the  clays  of  Hordwell  and  Barton.  A  set  of 
these  was  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  and  they 
woe  descrSwd  by  D.  C.  Solander  in  the  beautifuUy  illustrated 
work  entitled  Possiiia  HanUmiensia  ccOecta,  et  inMusaeo  BritaH' 
mc0  depcsita  a  Gustavo  Brander  (London,  1766).  Brander  was 
dected  F.ILS.  in  1754,  and  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.    He  died  00  the  3ist  of  January  1787. 

BRAIDBS.  OBORO  MORRIS  COHEN  (1842-  ),  Danish 
critic  and  literary  historian,  was  bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the 
4th  of  February  1842.  He  became  a  student  an  the  university 
in  1859,  and  fir^  studied  juri^rudence.  From  this,  however,  his 
matorer  taste  soon  turned  to  philosophy  and  aesthetics.  In  1 862 
he  won  the  gcAd  medal  of  ^e  university  for  an  essay  on  The 
Semesis  Idea  among  ike  A  ncienis.  Before  this,  indeed  since  1858, 
he  had  shown  a  remarkable  gift  for  verse-writing,  the  results  of 
which,  however,  were  not  abundant  enough  to  justify  separate 
pttblicatMn.  Brandes,  indeed,  did  not  collect  his  poems  till  so  late 
as  1898.  At  the  university,  which  he  left  in  1864,  Brandes  was 
ranch  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Heiberg  in  criticism 
and  Soren  Kierkega|ird  in  philosophy,  influences  which  have 
continued  to  leave  traces  on  his  work.  In  1866  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  raised  by  the  works  of  Rasmus  Nielsen  in  a 
treatise  on  "  Dualism  in  our  Recent  Philosophy."  From  1865 
to  1871  he  travelled  much  in  Europe,  acquainting  himself  with 
the  condition  of  literature  in  the  principal  centres  of  learning. 
His  first  important  contribution  to  letters  was  his  Aesthetic 
Studies  (x868),  in  which,  in  several  brief  monographs  on  Danish 
poets,  his  maturer  method  is  already  foreshadowed.  In  1870 
he  published  several  important  volumes.  The  French  Aesthetics 
9J0ur  Days,  dealing  chiefly  with  Taine,  Criticisms  and  Portraits, 
and  a  translation  of  The  Subjection  of  Women  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whom  he  had  met  that  year  during  a  visit  to  England.  Brandes 
now  took  his  place  as  the  leading  critic  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
*Pf^Xiog  to  local  conditions  and  habits  of  thought  the  methods 
of  Taine.  He  became  docent  or  reader  in  Beiies  Ldtres  at  the 
uivnsity  of  Copenhagen,  where  his  lectures  were  the  sensation 
of  the  hour.  On  the  professorship  of  Aesthetics  becoming  vacant 
in  1872,  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Brandes  would 
be  appointed.    Bat  the  young  critic  had  offended  many  8u»* 


ceptibilities  by  his  ardent  advocacy  of  modem  ideas;  he  was 
known  to  be  a  Jew,  he  was  convicted  of  being  a  Radical,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  an  atheist  The  authorities  refused  to  elect 
him,  but  his  fitness  for  the  post  was  so  obvious  that  the  chair 
of  Aesthetics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen  remained  vacant, 
no  one  else  daring  to  place  himself  in  o>mparison  with  Brandes. 
In  the  midst  of  these  polemics  the  critic  began  to  issue  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  works.  Main  Streams  in  the  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  of  which  four' volumes  appeared  between 
X872  and  1875  (English  translation,  1901-1905).  The  brilliant 
novelty  of  this  criticism  of  the  litemture  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  revolt  against  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the 
x8th  century,  at  once  attracted  attention  outside  Denmark.  Tlie 
tumult  which  gathered  round  the  person  of  the  critic  Increased 
the  success  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  Brandes  grew 
apace,  especially  in  (Sermany  and  Russia.  Among  his  later 
writings  must  be  mentioned  the  monographs  on  Sdren  Kierke- 
gaard  (1877),  on  Esaias  Tegnir  (1878),  on  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(1878),  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (in  Cierman,  1877),  Ludvig  HMerg 
(1884),  on  Henrih  Ibsen  (1899)  and  on  Anatole  Prance  (1905). 
Brandes  has  written  with  great  fulness  on  the  main  contemporary 
poets  and  novelists  of  his  own  country  and  of  Norway,  and  he 
and  his  disciples  have  long  been  the  arbiters  of  literary  fame  in 
the  north.  His  Danish  Poets  (1877),  containing  studiesDf  Carsten 
Hauch,  Ludwig  Batcher,  Christian  Wintber,  and  Paludan- 
MUller,  his  Men  of  the  Modem  Transition  (1883),  and  his  Essays 
(1889),  are  volumes  essential  to  the  proper  study  ot  modem 
Scandinavian  literature.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  Poland 
(1888;  English  translation,  1903),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  German  version  of  Ibsen.  In  1877  Brandes  left  Copenhagen 
and  settled  in  Berlin,  taking  a  considerable  part  in  the  aesthetic 
life  of  that  city.  Hi&  political  views,  however,  made  Prussia 
uncomfortable  for  him,  and  he  returned  in  1883  to  (jopenhagen, 
where  he  found  a  whole  new  school  of  writers  and  thinken  eager 
to  receive  him  as  their  leader.  The  most  important  of  his  recent 
works  has  been  his  study  of  Shakespeare  (1897-1898),  which  was 
translated  into  English  by  WOliam  Archer,  and  at  once  took  a 
high  position.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  authoritative  work  on 
Shakespeare,  not  principally  intended  for  an  English-speaking 
audience,  which  had  been  published  in  any  country.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  on  a  history  of  modem  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture. In  his  critical  work,  which  extends  over  a  wider  field  than 
that  of  any  other  living  writer,  Brandes  has  been  aided  by 
a  singulariy  charming  style,  ludd  and  reasonable,  enthusiastic 
without  extravagance,  brilliant  and  coloured  without  affectation. 
His  influence  on  the  Scandinavian  writen  of  the  'eighties  was  very 
great,  but  a  reaction,  headed  by  Holger  Dradunann,  against 
his  "  realistic  "  doctrines,  began  in  1885  (see  Denmark:  IMera- 
ture).  In  1900  he  collected  his  works  for  the  first  time  in  a  com- 
plete and  popular  edition,  and  began  to  superintend  a  (German 
comfdete  edition  in  1902. 

His  brother  Edvaxd  Brandes  (b.  1847),  also  a  well-known 
critic,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  and  of  two  psycho- 
logical novels:  A  Politician  (1889),  and  Young  Blood  (1899). 

BRANDIIfO  (from  Teutonic  brinnan,  to  bum),  in  criminal  law 
a  mode  of  punishment;  also  a  method  of  marking  goods  or 
animals;  in  either  case  by  stamping  with  a  hot  iron.  The 
Greeks  branded  their  slaves  with  a  Delta,  A,  for  AoDXos. 
Robbers  and  ranaway  slaves  were  marked  by  the  Romans  with 
the  letter  F  (Jur,  fugitiwus);  and  the  toilers  in  the  mines,  and 
convicts  condemned  to  figure  in  gladiatorial  shows,  were  branded 
on  the  forehead  for  identification.  Under  Constantine  the  face 
was  not  pennitted  to  be  so  disfigured,  the  branding  being  on 
the  hand,  arm  or  calf.  The  canon  law  sanctioned  the  punishment, 
and  in  France  galley-slaves  could  be  branded  "  TF  "  {travaux 
forcis)  until  1832.  In  Cvermany,  however,  branding  was  illegal. 
The  punishment  was  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
ancient  law  of  England  auUiorized  the  penalty.  By  the  Statute 
of  Vagabonds  (1547)  under  Edward  VI.  vagabonds,  gipsies  and 
brawlen  were  oidmd  to  be  branded,  the  first  two  with  a  large 
V  on  the  breast,  the  last  with  F  for  "  fraymaker."    Slaves,  too, 
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who  ran  away  were  branded  with  S  on  cheek  or  forehead.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  1 636.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  branding 
was  in/licted  for  ail  offences  which  received  benefit  of  clergy  (q.v.), 
but  it  was  abolished  for  such  in  1822.  In  1698  it  was  enacted 
that  those  convicted  of  petty  theft  or  larceny,  who  were  entitled 
to  benefit  of  dergy,  should  be  "  burnt  in  the  most  visible  part  of 
the  left  check,  nearest  the  nose."  This  special  ordinance  was 
repealed  in  1707.  James  Nayler,  the  mad  Quaker,  who  in  the 
year  1655  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  had  his  tongue  bored 
through  and  his  forehead  branded  B  for  blasphemer. 

In  the  Lancaster  criminal  court  a  branding-iron  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  dock.  It  is  a  long  bolt  with  a  wooden  handle  at 
one  end  and  an  M  (malefactor)  at  the  other.  Close  by  are  two 
iron  loops  for  firmly  securing  the  hands  during  the  operation. 
The  brander,  after  examination,  would  turn  to  the  judge  and 
exclaim,  "  A  fair  mark,  my  lord."  Criminals  were  formerly 
ordered  to  hold  up  their  hands  before  sentence  to  show  if  they 
had  been  previously  convicted. 

Cold  branding  or  branding  with  cold  irons  became  in  the 
x8th  century  the  mode  of  nominally  inflicting  the  punishment 
on*  prisoners  of  higher  rank.  "  Whoi  Charles  Moritz,  a  young 
German,  visited  England  in  1782  he  was  much  surprised  at  this 
custom,  and  in  his  diary  mentioned  the  case  of  a  diergyman  who 
had  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  man  in  Hyde  Park.  Found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  be  was  burnt  in  the  hand,  if  that  could 
be  called  burning  which  was  done  with  a  cold  iron  "  (Markham's 
Ancient  Punishments  of  Nortkants,  1886).  Such  cases  led  to 
branding  becoming  obsolete,  and  it  was  abolished  in  1829  except 
in  the  case  of  deserters  from  the  arpiy.  These  were  marked  with 
the  letter  D,  not  with  hot  irons  but  by  tattooing  with  ink  or 
gunpowder.  Notoriously  bad  sobers  wae  also  branded  with 
BC  (bad  character).  By  the  British  Mutiny  Act  of  1858  it  was 
enacted  that  the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty, 
may  order  deserters  to  be  marked  on  the  left  side,  2  in.  below 
the  armpit,  with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  to  be  not  less  than  x  in. 
long.    In  1879  this  was  abolished. 

See  W.  Andrews.  Old  Time  Punishtnents  (Hull.  1890) ;  A.  M.  Earle, 
Cuticus  Punishments  of  Bygone  Days  (London,  1896). 

BRANDIS,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST  (1790-1867),  German 
philologbt  and  historian  of  philosophy,  was  boqx  at  Hildesheim 
and  educated  at  Kiel  University.  In  18x2  he  graduated  at 
Copenhagen,  with  a  thesis  CommenUUiones  Eleaticae  (a  collection 
of  fragments  from  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and  Melissus).  For 
a  time  he  studied  at  G5ttingen,  and  in  x8x5  presented  as  his 
inaugural  duoertation  at  Berlin  his  essay  Von  dem  Begrif  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  In  x8x6  he  refused  an  extraordinary 
professorship  at  Heidelberg  in  order  to  accompany  B.  G.  Niebuhr 
to  Italy  as  secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy.  Subsequently 
he  assisted  I.  Bekker  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle. 
In  x82x  he  became  pxofessor  of  philosophy  in  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Bonn,  and  in  X823  publi^ied  has  ArisUOeiius  el 
Theophrasti  Metaphysica.  With  Boeckh  and  Niebuhr  he  edited 
the  Rkeinisches  Museum,  to  which  he  contributed  important 
articles  on  Socrates  (1827,  1829).  In  X836-X839  he  was  tutor 
to  the  young  king  Otho  of  Greece.  His  great  work,  the  Hofut&KcA 
der  Ceschichte  der  fftiechisch-rOm.  Philos.  (i835'-x866;  republished 
in  a  smaller  and  more  systematic  form,  Cesch.  d,  Entwickdungen 
d.  griech.  Philos.,  1862-1866),  b  characterized  by  sound  criticispfi. 
Brandis  died  on  the  21st  of  July  1867. 

See  Trendelenburg,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  C.  A,  B.  (Berlin,  x868). 

BRANDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  on 
the  Assiniboine  river,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  railways,  situated  132  m.  W.  of  Winnipeg,  XX84  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  (189X)  3778;  (1907)  12,5x9.  It  is  in  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  and  contains  a  government 
experimental  farm,  grain  elevators,  saw  and  grist  mills.  It  was 
first  settled  in  X 88 X,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  X882. 

BRANDON,  a  market  toivn  in  the  Stowmarket  parliamentary 
division  of  Suffolk,  Enghind,  on  the  Little  Ouse  or  Brandon 
river,  86|  m.  N.N.E.  from  London  by  the  Ely-Norwich  line  of 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (x9ox)  2327.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  is  Eaily  English  with  earlier  portions;  there  is  a  free 


grammar  school  founded  in  X646;  and  the  town  has  some 
carrying  trade  by  the  Little  Ouse  in  com,  coal  and  limber. 
Rabbit  skins  of  fine  texture  are  dressed  and  exported.  Extensive 
deposits  of  flint  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ihe  work 
of  the  "  fllnt-knappers  "  has  had  its  counterpart  here  from  the 
earliest  eras  of  man.  Close  to  Brandon,  but  in  Norfolk  acroa 
the  river,  at  the  village  of  Weeting,  are  the  so-called  Grimes' 
Graves,  which,  long  supposed  to  show  the  foundations  of  a 
British  village,  and  probably  so  occupied,  were  proved  by  exca- 
vation to  have  been  actually  neolithic  flint  workinga.  The  pits, 
though  ahnost  completely  filled  up  (probably  as  they  beorae 
exhausted),  were  sunk  through  the  overlying  dtialk  to  the  depth 
of  20  to  60  ft,  and  numbered  254  in  aU.  Passages  branched  out 
from  them,  and  among  other  remains  picks  of  deer-horn  were 
discovered,  one  actually  bearing  in  the  chalk  which  coated  it 
the  print  of  the  workxnan's  hand. 

BRANDY,  an  alcoholic,  potable  spirit,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  grape  wine.  The  frequently  occurring  statenait 
that  the  word  *'  brandy "  is  derived  from  the  Hig^  German 
Branntwein  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  Engjiish  word  (as 
Fairiey  has  pointed  out)  is  quite  as  old  as  any  of  its  oootinenta] 
equivalents.  It  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  Old  En^ish 
brandernne,  brand-wine  or  brandy  wine,  the  word  "  brand  "  being 
common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages  of  northern  Europe,  mean- 
ing a  thing  burning  or  that  has  been  burnt  John  Fletcher's 
Beggar's  Bush  {162a)  contains  the  passage, "  Buy  braiMi  wine  "; 
.and  from  the  Roxburgh  Ballads  (x6so)  we  have  "  It  is  more  fiiw 
than  brandewine."  The  word  "brandy"  came  into  familiar 
use  about  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century,  but  the  expression 
"brandywine"  was  retained  in  legal  documents  until  1703 
(Fairiey).  Thus  in  X697  (View  Penal  Laws,  173)  there  occufs 
the  sentence,  "  No  aqua  vitae  or  brandywine  shall  be  imported 
into  England."  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  defined 
French  brandy,  which  was  the  only  variety  mentioned  (officially 
spiritus  vini  gallict),  as  "  Spirit  distilled  from  French  wine;  it  has 
a  characteristic  flavour,  and  a  light  sherry  colour  derixxd  from 
the  cask  in  which  it  has  been  kq>t."  In  the  latest  edition  the 
Latin  title  spiritus  vini  gaUici  is  retained,  but  the  word  French 
is  dropped  from  the  text,  which  now  reads  as  follows:  "A 
spirituous  liquid  distilled  from  wine  and  matured  by  age.  and 
containing  not  less  than  36!%  by  weight  or  43i%  by  volume 
of  ethyl  hydroxide."  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (190$) 
retains  the  Latin  expression  spiritus  vini  gallici  (English  title 
Brandy),  defined  as  "  an  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  fermented,  unmodified  juice  of  fresh  grapes." 

Very  little  of  the  brandy  of  commerce  correspoiKls  exactly  to 
the  foimer  definition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  regards 
colouring  matter,  inasmuch  as  trade  requirements  necessitate 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  caramel  (burnt  sugar)  colouricg 
to  the  npSiit  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  object  of  this  is.  as 
a  rule,  not  that  of  deceiving  the  consumer  as  to  the  a{^>a.rcnt 
age  of  the  brandy,  but  that  of  keeping  a  standard  article  of 
commerce  at  a  standard  level  of  colour.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  this  without  having  recourse  to  caramel  colour- 
ing, as,  practically  ^)eaking,  the  contents  of  any  cask  will  always 
differ  slightly,  and  often  very  aj^reciably,  in  colour  intensity 
from  the  contents  of  another  cask,  even  though  the  age  and 
quality  of  the  spirits  are  identical. 

The  finest  brandies  are  produced  in  a  district  covering  an  area 
of  rather  less  than  three  milUon  acres,  situated  in  the  departments 
of  Charente  and  Charente  Inf6rieure,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
town  of  Cogxutc.  1 1  is  generally  held  that  only  brandies  produced 
within  this  district  have  a  right  to  the  name  "  cognac."  The 
Cognac  district  is  separated  into  district  zones  of  production, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  spirit  which  each  yields.  In  the 
centre  of  the  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  is  the 
Grande  Champagne,  and  radiating  beyond  it  are  (in  order  of  merit 
of  the  spirit  produced)  the  Petite  Champagne,  the  Borderies  (or 
Premiers  Bois),  the  Fins  Bois,  the  Bans  Bois,  the  Bois  Ordineira, 
and  finally  the  Bois  communs  dits  d  terroir.  Many  hold  that  the 
brandy  produced  in.  the  two  latter  districts  is  not  enUtled  to 
the  name  of "  cognac, "  but  this  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  u 
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s  ako  the  question  as  to  wliether  another  district  called  the 
Crcmdi  Pme  Ckampapie,  namely,  that  in  the  immediate  neigh> 
bourhood  of  the  little  village  of  Juillac-Ie-Coq,  should  be  added  to 
the  list.  The  pre-eminent  quality  of  the  Cognac  brandies  is  laigdy 
Que  to  the  character  of  the  soU/the  climate,  and  the  scientific 
aad  systematic  cultivation  of  the  vines.    For  a  period— from  the 


which  increases  with  age,  'furfural,  which  decreases,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  matters  of  which  we  have  as  yet  little 
knowledge. 

The  table  gives  analyses,  by  the  present  author  (excepting 
No .  3,  which  is  by  F.  Lusson),  of  undoubtedly  genuine  commercial 
cognac  brandies  of  various  ages.  • 


Gbnttinb  Cognac  Beandibs. 
(Excepting  the  alcohol,  results  are  expressed  in  gnmmes  per  100  litres  of  absolute  alcohol.) 


Age,  Ac. 


Alcohol 
%  by  vol. 


Total 
Acid. 


Non-volatile 
Acid. 


Esters 


"  Higher 
Alcohols." 


Aldehyde. 


Furfural. 


New  19QA      .... 
N«m^  nSa  heated  by  steam  coQ 

Nm 

Fm  yean  aU.  iooo  vintage 
187s  Mjifafr,  pale 
1848  fiitiace.  brot 


61 -7 
56-3 
67-7 
57-7 
46*7 

3«-5 


45 

M 

5« 

9a 

144 

a54 


5 

4 

•  ■ 

37 

37 
109 


8a 
61 
I5« 
"5 
177 
190 


125 
100 
15a    • 

•  ft 

261 

488 


8 

3 

6 

• . . 

55 

32 


2-3 
1-2 

1-3 

l-O 
2'l 


Ntie. — In  the  above  table  the  acid  it  expneaed  in  terms  of  acctk  acid,  the  esters  are  cxpre«aed  as  eth^  acetate,  and  the  aldehyde 
u  aoecakJehvde.  The  "  Higher  Alcohol  "  ngures  do  not  actually  represent  these  substances,  but  indicate  the  relative  coloration 
obtained  with  sulphuric  acid  when  compared  with  an  iso-butyl  itandanl  under  certain  conditions. 


middle '  seventies  to  the  'nineties  of  the  xgth  century — the  cognac  | 
industiy  was,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  phylloxera,  threatened 
with  slmost  total  extinction,  but  after  a  lengthy  series  of  experi- 
meots,  a  system  of  rcpUnting  and  hybridizing,  based  on  the 
dorscteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  various  districts,  was  evolved, 
which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
In  IQ07  the  area  actually  planted  with  tlie  vine  in  the  Cognac 
diMrict  proper  was  about  200,000  acres,  and  the  production  of 
cognac  brandy,  which,  however,  varies  widely  in  different  years, 
nay  be  put  dawn  at  about  five  million  gallons  per  annum.  The 
latter  figure  is  baaed  on  the  amount  of  wine  produced  in  the  two 
Chsrentes  (about  forty-five  miUion  gallons  in  1905). 
.  Brsndy  is  also  manufactured  in  numerous  other  districts  in 
Fruxe,  aad  in  general  order  of  commercial  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned the  brandies  of  Armagnac,Marmande,  Nantes  and  Anjou. 
The  brsndies  commanding  the  lowest  prices  are  broadly  known 
as  ihtTroUSix  de  lionipeUier.  In  a  class  by  themselves  arc  the 
Eamx-ie-vU  it  Uarc^  made  from  the  wine  pressings  or  from  the 
ioUd  residues  of  the  stills.  Some  of  these,  particulariy  those  made 
in  Burgundy,  have  characteristic  qualities,  and  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  very  fine.  The  consumption  is  chiefly  local. 
Brandy  of  fair  quality  is  also  made  in  other  wine-producing 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain,  and  of  late  yean  odontal 
(Australian  and  Cape)  brandies  have  attracted  some  attention. 
The  consumption  of  brandy  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
about  two  million,  gallona. 

Brandy,  in  common  with  other  potable  spirits,  owes  its  flavour 
and  aroma  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  substances 
tmacd  secondary  or  by-products  (sometimes  "impurities"). 
These  are  dissolved  in  the  ethyl  alcohol  and  water  which  form 
^yvcr  99%  of  the  spirit.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  all  of  these 
by^Modncts  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  but  the  know- 
ledge m  this  direction  is  rapidly  progressing.  Ch.  Ordonneau 
fnctionaUy  distilled  100  litres  of  2S-year-old  cognac  brandy, 
aad  obtained  the  following  substances  and  quantities  thereof: — 

Grammes  in 
100  Litres. 
Nonnal  propyl  alcohol     •>..«.     40*0 
Nomal  butyl  akx>hol  J  .      '•       .   3i8*6 

Anyl  alcohol      :........     83-8 


licscyl  alcohol     ..'...«. 

Hcflitvl  alcohol   .       ^ 

Etnyl  acetate  .      1.       .       . 

Ethyl  pfopioaate,  butyrate  and  caproate 
Oeoaothac  ether  (about) . .  , 

AUefayde    ....... 

Aortal  .»..•«:       k 


o*6 
■•5 

35-0 
3-0 

4-0 
30 

traces 

trsoes 


Most  of  the  above  substances,  fa  fact  probably  all  of  them, 
occptlug  the  oenanthic  ether,  are  contained  in  other  spirits, 
ndi  as  whisky  and  rum.  The  oenanthic  ether  (ethyl  pelar- 
fooate)  is  one  of  the  mam  characteristics  which  enable  us 
to  differentiate  between  brandy  and  other  distilled 
BniMly  alto  oontams  m  certain  quantity  of  free  add, 


Storage  and  ifalttralion. — ^Brandy  is  stored  in  specially  selected 
oak  casks,  from  which  it  extracts  a  certain  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  and  tannin,  &c    Commercial  cognac  brandies  are  gener- 
ally blends  of  different  growths  and  vintages,  the  blending  being 
accomplished  in  laige  vats  some  little  time  prior  to  bottling. 
The  necessary  colouring  and  sweetening  matter  b  added  in  the 
vat.    In  the  case  of  pale  brandies  veiy  little  colouring  and 
sweetening  are  added,  the  usual  quantity  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  i  to  X  %.  Old  "  brown  brandies,"  which  are  nowadays 
not  in  great  demand,  require  more  caramel  and  sugar  than  do 
the  pale  varieties.    The  preparation  of  the  "  liqueur,"  as  the 
mixed  caramel  and  sugar  syrup  is  tcnned,  is  an  operation  requir- 
ing much  experience,  and  the  methods  employed  are  kept  strictly 
secret.    Fine  *'  liqueur  "  is  prepared  with  high-class  brandy, 
and  is  stored  a  number  of  years  prior  to  use.    Brandy,  as  is  wcU 
known,  improves  very  much  with  age  (for  chemical  aspects  of 
maturation  see  Spoots),  but  thisonly  holds  good  when  the  spirit 
is  in  VHfod,  for  there  is  no  material  appreciation  in  quality  after 
bottling.    It  is  a  mistake  to  believe,  however,  that  brandy 
improves  mdefinitely,  even  when  kept  in  wood,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  a  certain  time — which  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  type  of  brandy,  the  vintage,  &c. — there  is  so  much  evapora- 
tion of  iJcohol  that  a  number  of  undesirable  changes  come  about. 
The  brandy  begins  to  "  go  back,"  and  becomes,  as  it  is  called, 
**  worn  "  or  "  tired."    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bottling 
should  not  be  deferred  too  long.    Sometimes,  for  trade  reasons, 
it  Is  necessary  to  keep  brandy  m  cask  for  a  long  period,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  practice  is  to  keep  a  series  of  casks, 
which  are  treated  as  follows: — ^The  last  cask  is  kept  filled  by 
occasionally  adding  some  spirit  from  the  cask  next  in  order, 
the  latter  is  filled  up  by  spirit  taken  from  the  third  cask  from  the 
end,  and  so  on,  until  the  first  cask  in  the  row  is  reached.    The 
latter  is  filled  up  or  "  topped  "  with  some  relatively  fresh  spirit. 
Brandy  is  much  employed  medicinally  as  a  food  capable  of 
supplying  energy  in  a  particularly  labile  form  to  the  body,  as 
a  stimulant,  carminative,  and  as  a  hypnotic. 

AduUeralion. — A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  brandy  by  means  of  the  addition  of  essential 
oils  to  potato  or  beetroot  q>irit,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  this  practice  was  really  carried  on  on  a  hirge  scale 
fonneriy.  What  undoubtedly  did  occtu*  was  that  much  beet, 
potato  or  grain  qnrit  was  used  for  blending  with  genuine  grape 
spirit.  Prosecutions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  by  certain 
English  local  auUiorities  in  the  year  1904,  resulted  in  the  practical 
fixation  of  certain  chemical  standards  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  have,  owing  to  their  arbitrary  and  unscieptific 
nature,  resulted  in  much  adulteration  of  a  type  previously 
non-existent  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time 
artificial  esters  and  higher  alcohob,  &c.,  are  being  used  on  an 
extensive  sole  for  the  preparation  of  cheap  brandies,  and  the 
position,  in  this  respect,  therefore,  has  not  been  inproved. 
Where  formeriy  fraud  was  practically  confined  to  the  blending 
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of  genuine  brandy  wiih  spirit  other  than  that  derived  from  the 
grape,  it  is  now  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  artificial  essences 
to  the  blend  of  the  two  spirits.  (P.  S.) 

BRANDYWINE,  the  name  of  a  stream  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  U.S.A.,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware  river  a  few 
miles  east  of  Wilmington ,  Delaware.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
fought  on  the  i  ith  of  September  1777  about  10  m.  north-west  of 
Wilmington,  and  a  few  miles  inside  the  Pennsylvania  border. 
Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  while  opposed 
to  Washington's  army  in  New  Jersey,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
capturing  Philadelphia  from  the  south  side  by  a  movement  by 
sea  to  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay.  But  contrary  winds  and 
accidents  delayed  the  British  transports  so  long  that  Washington, 
who  was  at  first  puzzled,  was  able  to  divine  his  opponents' 
intentions  in  time;  and  rapidly  moving  to  the  threatened  point 
he  occupied  a  strong  entrenched  position  at  the  fords  over  the 
Brandywine,  25  m.  south-west  of  Philadelphia.  Here  on  the 
nth  of  September  the  British  attacked  him.  Howe's  plan, 
which  was  carefully  worked  out  and  exactly  executed,  was  to 
deliver  an  energetic  feint  attack  against  the  American  front, 
to  take  a  strong  column  la  m.  up  the  stream,  and  crossing 
beyond  Washington's  right  to  attack  his  entrenchments  in  rear. 
Washington  was  successfully  held  in  play  during  the  movemeht, 
and  General  Sullivan,  the  commander  of  the  American  right 
wing,  misled  by  the  conflicting  intelligence  which  reached  him 
from  up-stream,  was  surprised  about  noon  by  definite  information 
as  to  the  approach  of  Comwallis  on  his  right  rear.  Changing 
front  "  right  back  "  in  the  dense  country,  he  yet  managed  to 
oppose  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  flanking  attack,  and  with 
other  troops  that  were  hurried  to  the  scene  his  division  held  its 
ground  for  a  time  near  Birmingham  meeting-house.  But  Howe 
pressed  his  attack  sharply  and  drove  back  the  Americans  for 
2  m.;  the  holding  attack  of  the  British  right  was  converted  into 
a  real  one,  and  by  nightfall  Washington  was  in  full  retreat  north- 
ward toward  Chester,  protected  by  General  Greene  and  a  steady 
rear-guard,  which  held  off  Howe's  column  for  the  necessary  time. 
The  British  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue,  and  part  of  Howe's 
force  was  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  advancing  troops  of 
the  frontal  attack.  The  American  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  was  about  xooo;  that  of  the  British  less  than  600. 
Howe  followed  up  his  victory,  and  on  the  27th  of  September 
entered  Philadelphia. 

BRANFORD,  a  township,  including  a  borough  of  the  same 
name,  in  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Branford  river  and  at  the  head  of  a  short  arm  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  about  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  of  the 
township  (1890)  4460;  (xgoo)  5706  (1968  foreign-born) ;( 19 10) 
6047;  of  the  borough  (1910)  2560.  The  borough  is  served  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  L  Hartford  railway,  and  by  an 
electric  line  connecting  with  New  Haven.  A  range  of  rocky  hills 
commands  fine  views  of  the  Sound,  the  shore  is  deeply  indented, 
the  harbour  and  ba>'s  are  dotted  with  islands,  and  the  harbour 
is  deep  enough  for  small  craft,  and  these  natural  features  attract 
many  visitors  during  the  summer  season.  In  Branford  is  the 
James  Blackstone  Memorial  library  (1S96),  designed  by  Solon 
Spencer  Beman  (b.  1853)  in  the  Ionic  style  (the  details  being 
taken  from  the  Erechthcum  at  Athens).  On  the  interior  of  the 
dome  which  covers  the  rotimda  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  Oliver 
Dennett  Grover  (b.  1861)  illustrating  the  evolution  of  book- 
making,  and  between  the  arches  are  medallion  portraits,  by  the 
same  artist,  of  New  England  authors — Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Mrs  Stowe. 
The  library  was  erected  by  Timothy  B.  Blackstone  (1829-1900), 
a  native  of  Branford,  and  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
railway  from  1864  to  1899 — as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  a 
descendant  of  William  Blackstone  (d.  1675),  the  New  England 
pioneer.  The  principal  industries  of  Branford  are  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron  fittings,  locks  and  general  hardware, 
the  quarrying  of  granite,  and  oyster  culture. 

The  territory  of  Totoket  (now  the  township  of  Branford)  was 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  New  Haven  Plantation,  in 


December  1638,  for  eleven  coats  of  trucking  doth  and  one  coat 
of  English  cloth,  but  with  the  reservation  for  a  few  Indians  of 
what  is  still  known  as  Indian  Neck.  In  1640  the  general  court 
of  New  Haven  granted  it  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton  (Isg6^-I665), 
a  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  on  condition  that  he  brought 
friends  from  England  to  settle  it.  As  Eaton  went  to  Eng^nd 
and  did  not  return,  Totoket  was  granted  in  1644  to  settleis 
mostly  from  Welhersfield,  Conn.,  on  condition  that  they  should 
organize  a  church  state  after  the  New  Haven  model  and  join 
the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction.  The  settlement  was  made  in 
the  same  year,  and  about  two  years  later  several  new  families 
came  from  Southampton,  Long  Island,  under  the  leadenhip  of 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  (c.  1608-1678),  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  church  state,  who  was  chosen  pastor  at  Totoket.  The  present 
name  of  the  township,  derived  from  Brentford,  England,  was 
adopted  about  1645.  After  the  members  of  the  New  Haven 
Jurisdiction  had  submitted  to  Connecticut,  Pierson.  in  1666-1667, 
led  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Branford  to  New  Jersey, 
where  they  were  leaders  in  founding  Newark.  The  borough  of 
Branford  was  incorporated  in  1893. 

See  E.  C.  Baldwin,  Branford  Annals,  in  Papers  of  New  Hax'ea 
Colony  Historical  Society  (New  Haven.  1882  and  1888}. 

BRANGWYN,  FRANK  (1867-  ),  English  painter,  was  bora 
at  Bruges,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  the 
owner  of  an  establishment  for  church  embroideries  and  kindred 
objects,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Gothic  revival  under 
Pugin.  When  the  family  moved  to  England,  Brangwyn  attracted 
the  attention  of  William  Morris  by  a  drawing  on  which  be  «as 
engaged  at  South  Kensington  museum.  He  worked  for  some 
time  in  Morris's  studio,  and  then  travelled  more  than  once  to  the 
East,  whereby  his  sense  of  colour  and  the  whole  further  develop- 
ment of  his  art  became  deeply  influenced.  Indeed,  the  impres- 
sions he  then  received,  and  his  love  of  Oriental  decorative  art- 
tiles  and  carpets — exercised  a  greater  influence  on  him  than  any 
early  training  or  the  works  of  any  European  master.  His  whole 
tendency  is  essentially  decorative:  a  colour-sense  of  sumptuous 
richness  is  wedded  to  an  equally  strong  sense  of  well-balanced, 
harmonious  design.  These  qualities,  together  with  a  summary 
suppression  of  the  details  which  tie  a  subject  to  time  and  place, 
give  his  compositions  a  nobly  impressive  and  universal  character, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  his  decorative  panel  "  Modem  Commerce  " 
in  the  ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Among 
other  dea)rative  schemes  executed  by  him  are  those  for  '*  L'Art 
nouveau"  in  the  rue  de  Provence,  Paris;  for  the  hall  of  the 
Skinners'  Company,  London;  and  for  the  British  room  at  the 
Venice  International  Exhibition,  1905.  The  Luxembourg 
museum  has  his  "  Trade  on  the  Beach  ";  the  Venice  munici|»] 
museum,  the  "  St  Simon  Stylitcs";  the  Stuttgart  gallery,  the 
"  St  John  the  Baptist  ";  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  the  «*  Assist  **; 
the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburg,  his  "  Sweetmeat  Seller  '*; 
the  Prague  gallery,  his  "  Turkish  Boatmen  ";  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  "The  Scoffexs."  Brangwyn 
embarked  successfully  in  many  fields  of  applied  art,  and  made 
admirable  designs  for  book  decoration,  stained  glass,  fumitorc, 
tapestry,  metal-work  and  pottery.  He  devoted  himself  exten- 
sively to  etching,  and  executed  many  plates  of  astonishing  vigour 
and  dramatic  intensity.  He  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1904. 

BRANKS  (probably  akin  to  Irish  brancas,  k  halter;  Gcr. 
Pr anger ^  fetter,  pillory),  or  Scoloinc-Bridle,  a  contrivance 
formerly  in  use  throughout  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
punishment  of  scolding  women.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  latter  country.  It  seems  to  have  never  been  a  legalized  form 
of  punishment;  but  corporations  and  lords  of  manors  in  England, 
town  coundls,  kirk-sessions  and  barony  courts  in  Scotland 
assumed  a  right  to  inflict  it.  While  spedaUy  known  as  the 
"  Gossip's  or  Scold's  Bridle  "  the  branks  was  also  tised  for  women 
convicted  of  petty  offences,  breaches  of  the  peace,  aticet-brawting 
and  abusive  language.  It  was  the  equivalent  of  the  male  punish- 
ments of  the  stocks  and  pillory.  In  its  earUest  form  it  consisted 
of  a  hoop  head-piece  of  iron,  opening  by  hinges  at  the  aide  so  as 
to  enclose  the  head,  with  m  flat  piece  of  iron  projecting  inwards 
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so  ss  to  fit  Into  the  mouth  and  press  the  tongue  down.  Later 
it  was  made,  by  a  multiplication  of  hoops,  more  like  a  cage,  the 
front  forming  a  mask  of  iron  with  holes  for  mouth,  nose  and  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  mouth-plate  was  armed  with  a  short  spike.  With 
this  on  her  head  the  offending  woman  was  marched  through  the 
streets  by  the  beadle  or  chained  to  the  market-cross  to  be  gibed 
it  by  passers.  The  date  of  origin  is  doubtful.  It  was  used  at 
Edinburgh  in  1567,  at  Glasgow  in  1574,  but  not  before  the  17th 
century  in  any  Enj^h  town.  A  brank  in  the  church  of  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Surrey,  bears  date  1633;  while  another  in  a  private 
coDection  has  the  crowned  cipher  of  William  III.  The  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  the  Scottish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities 
2t  Edinburgh,  the  towns  of  Lichfield,  Shrewsbury,  Leicester 
and  Chester  have  examples  of  the  brank.    As  late  as  1856  it 

was  in  use  at  Bolton-Ie- Moors,  Lancashire. 

See  W.  Andrews,  Old  Time  Pmriskmenls  (Hull,  1890);  A.  M. 
Earle.  Curious  PunishmetOs  0/  Bygone  Days  (Chicago,  1896). 

BRAHT,  JOSEPH  (i74a-x8o7),  American  Indian  chieif  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe,  known  also  by  his  Indian  name,  Tbayendamegea, 
was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  in  1 743.  In  early  youth 
be  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Who  sent  him 
to  be  educated  by  Dr  Eleazar  Wheelock  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
Moor's  Indian  charity  school,  in  which  Dartmouth  College  had 
its  origin.  He  took  part,  on  the  side  of  the  English,  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  in  1763  fought  with  the  Iroquois  against 
Poniiac.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Canajobarie,  or  Upper 
Mohawk  Castle  (in  what  is  now  Montgomery  county.  New  York), 
where,  being  a  devout  churchman,  he  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  work,  and  translated  the  Prayer  Book  and  St  Mark's 
(jospd  into  the  Mohawk  tongue  (1787).  When  Guy  Johnson 
(1740-1788)  succeeded  his  uncle.  Sir  William,  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  aiffairs  in  1774,  Brant  became  his  secretary.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  remained  loyal,  was 
commissioned  colonel,  and  organized  and  led  the  Mohawks  and 
otber  Indians  allied  to  the  British  against  the  settlements  on 
the  New  York  frontier.  He  took  part  in  the  Cherry  Valley 
Massacre,  in  the  attack  on  Minisink  and  the  expedition  of  General 
St  Leger  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany  on  the  6th  of 
August  1777.  After  the  war  he  discouraged  the  continuance  of 
Indian  warfare  on  the  frontier,  and  aided  the  commissioners  of 
tlK  United  States  in  securing  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Miamis 
and  other  western  tribes.  Settling  in  Upper  (Canada,  he  again 
devoted  himself  to  missionary  work  and  in  1786  visited  England, 
where  be  raised  funds  with  which  was  erected  the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  Uf^>er  Canada.  His  character  was  a  peculiar  compound 
ol  the  traits  of  an  Indian  warrior — with  few  rivals  for  daring 
leadership — and  of  a  civilized  politician  and  diplomat  of  the 
more  conservative  type.  He  died  on  an  estate  granted  him  by 
the  British  government  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  24th 
of  November  1807.    A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 

at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada  (named  in  his  honour)  in  1886. 

See  W.  L.  Stone.  Lifecf  Joseph  Brant  (2  vols..  New  York,  1838; 
oew  ed.,  Albany,  1865) ;  Eldward  Eggleston  and  Elizabeth  E.  Seelye, 
Brand  and  Retf  Jacket  m  "  Famous  American  Indians  "  (New  York, 
1879);  and  a  Memoir  (Brantford,  1872). 

BRANT,  SEBASTIAN  (1457-1521),  German  humanist  and 
satirist,  was  bom  at  Strassburg  about  the  year  1457.  He  studied 
at  Basel,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1489,  and  for  some 
time  bdd  a  professorship  of  jtuisprudence  there.  Returning  to 
^rassburg,  he  was  made  syndic  of  the  town,  and  died  on  the 
loth  of  May  1521.  He  first  attracted  attention  in  humanistic 
drdes  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  edited  many  ecclesiastical  and 
legal  works;  but  he  is  now  only  known  by  his  famous  satire, 
Ihs  Nanensckiff {1^94),  a  work  the  popularity  and  influence 
of  which  were  not  limited  to  Germany.  Under  the  form  <A  an 
allegory— «  ship  laden  with  fools  and  steered  by  fools  to  the  fools' 
paradise  <A  Narragonia — ^Brant  here  lashes  with  unsparing  vigour 
the  weaknesMS  and  vices  of  his  time.  Although,  like  most  of  the 
Gcnnan  humanists,  essentially  conservative  in  hb  religious  views. 
Brant's  eyes  were  open  to  the  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
Iferrauckif  was  m  most  efTective  preparation  for  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Alexander  Barclay's  Skip  of  Pools  (1509)  is  a 
free  imitation  <d  the  German  poem,  and  a  Latin  version  by 
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Jacobus  Locher  (1497)  was  hardly  less  popular  than  the  German 
original.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  other  "  fool  literature." 
Nigel,  called  Wireker  (fl.  1190),  a  monk  of  Christ  Church  Priory, 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  satirical  Speculum  stuUorum,  in  which  the 
ambitious  and  discontented  monk  figured  as  the  ass  Brunellus, 
who  wanted  a  longer  tail.  Brunellus,  who  has  been  educated  at 
Paris,  deddes  to  found  an  order  of  fools,  which  shall  combine  the 
good  points  of  all  the  existing  monastic  orders.  Cock  Lovell's 
Bole  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  e.  1510)  is  another  imitation 
of  the  Nanenukiff.  Cock  Lovell  is  a  fraudulent  currier  who 
gathers  round  him  a  rascally  collection  of  tradesmen.  They  sail 
off  in  a  riotous  fashion  up  hi!]  and  down  dale  throughout  England. 
Brant's  other  works,  of  which  the  chief  was  a  version  of  Freidank's 
Besckeidenkeit  (x  508),  are  of  inferior  interest  and  importance. 

Bcant's  Narrenschtff  has  been  edited  by  F.  Zamcke  (1854):  by 
K.  (kKdcke  (1872):  and  by  F.  BoberUs  (KQrschner's  Deutsche 
Natioualliterotur,  vol.  xvi.,  1889).  A  mooem  C»erman  translation 
was  published  by  K.  Simrock  in  1872.  On  the  influence  of  Brant 
in  England  see  especially  C.  H.  Herford,  Tke  Literary  Relations  oj 
EHgfand  mud  Germany  in  the  KUh  Century  (1886). 

BRANTFORD,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  Grand  river,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo  railways.  The  river  is  navigable  to  within 
2)  m.  of  the  town;  for  the  remaining- distance  a  canal  has  been 
constructed.  Agricultural  implements,  plough,  engine,  bicycle 
and  stove  works,  potteries  and  large  railway  shops  constitute 
the  important  industrial  establishments.  It  contains  an  institute 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  maintained  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  a  women's  college.  The  city  is  named  in  honour 
of  the  Mohawk  Indian  chief,  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea), 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  after  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  in  which  he  had  led  the  Six  Nations  (Iroquois) 
on  the  British  side.  The  amalgamated  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 
still  make  it  their  headquarters,  and  a  monument  to  Brant  has 
been  erected  in  Victoria  Square.  Brantford  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  industrial  towns  of  the  province,  and  its  population 
rose  from  9616  in  1881  to  20,7x3  in  1907. 

BRANTINGHAM.  THOMAS  DB  (d.  X394),  English  lord 
treasurer  and  bishop  of  Exeter,  came  of  a  Durham  family. 
An  older  relative,  Ralph  de  Brantingham,  had  served  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  and  Thomas  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  treasury. 
Edward  III.  obtained  preferment  for  him  in  the  church,  and  from 
136X  to  X368  he  was  employed  in  France  in  responsible  positions. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  William  of  Wykeham,  and  while 
the  latter  was  in  power  as  chancellor,  Brantingham  was  lord 
treasurer  (1369-137X,  and  1377-1381),  being  made  bishop  of 
Exeter  in  1370.  He  continued  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs  under  Richard  II.,  and  in  1389  was  again  lord 
treasurer  for  a  few  months.  He  died  in  1394  and  was  buried 
in  Exeter  cathedral. 

BRANTOmB,  PIBRBB  DB  BOURDEILLB,  Seignevk  and 
Abb£  de  («.  xs4o-x6x4),  French  historian  and  biographer,  was 
bom  in  P6rigord  about  1540.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  baron 
de  Bourdeille.  His  mother  and  his  maternal  grandmother  were 
both  attached  to  the  court  of  Marguerite  of  Valois,  and  at  her 
death  in  1549  he  went  to  Paris,  and  later  (isss)  ^o  Poitiers,  to 
finish  his  education.  He  was  given  several  benefices,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  abbey  of  Brant6me  (see  below),  but 
he  had  no  inclination  for  an  ecclesiastical  career.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  profession  of  arms.  He  showed  himself 
a  brave  soldier,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with  most  of 
the  great  leaders  who  were  seeking  fame  or  fortune  in  the 
wars  that  distracted  the  continent.  He  travelled  much  in 
Italy;  in  Scotland,  where  he  accompanied  Mary  Stuart  (then 
the  widow  of  Francis  I.);  in  England,  where  he  saw  Qwcn 
Elizabeth  (1561,  1579);  in  Morocco  (1564);  and  in  Spain  and 
Portuffd.  He  fought  on  the  galleys  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and 
accompamed  his  great  friend,  the  French  commander  Philippe 
Strozsi  (grandson  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  Italian  general,  and 
nephew  of  Piero),  in  his  expedition  against  Terceira,  in  which 
Strozzi  was  killed  (1582).  During  the  wars  of  religion  under 
Charles  IX.  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholics,  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  won  over  temporarily  by  the  ideas  of  the 
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reformers,  and  though  he  publicly  separated  himself  from 
Protestantism  it  had  a  marked  effect  on  bis  mind.  A  fall  from 
his  horse  compelled  him  to  retire  into  private  life  about  1589, 
and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  writing  his  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  known.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July 
1614. 

Brant6me  left  distinct  orders  that  his  manuscript  should 
be  printed;  a  first  edition  appeared,  however,  late  (1665-1666) 
and  not  very  complete.  Of  the  later  editions  the  most  valuable 
are:  one  in  15  volumes  (1740);  another  by  Louis  Jean  Nicolas 
Monmerqu6  (i 780-1860)  in  8  volumes  (1821-1824),  reproduced 
in  Buchan's  Pantkion  liUiraire;  that  of  the  Bibliotkhitie  dsi- 
wientUt  begun  (1858)  by  P.  M^rimfe  and  L.  Lacour,  and  finished, 
with  vol.  xiii.,  only  in  1893;  and  Lalanne's  editton  for  the 
Soci£t£  de  THistoire  de  France  (12  vob.,  1864-1896).  Brant6me 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  historian  proper,  and  his  Memoirs 
cannot  be  accepteid  as  a  very  trustworthy  source  of  information. 
But  he  writes  in  a  quaint  conversational  way,  pouring  forth  his 
thoughts,  observations  or  facts  without  order  or  system,  and 
with  the  greatest  frankness  and  nalvet£.  His  works  certainly 
gave  an  admirable  picture  of  the  general  court-life  of  the  time, 
with  its  unblushing  and  undisguised  profligacy.  There  is  not 
a  komme  iUustre  or  a  dame  gaiante  in  all  his  gallery  of  portraits 
who  is  not  stained  with  vice;  and  yet  the  whole  is  narrated 
with  the  most  complete  unconsciousness  that  there  is  anything 

objectionable  in  their  conduct. 

The  edition  of  L.  Lalanne  has  great  merit,  bein^  the  first  to  indicate 
the  Spanish,  Italian  and  French  sources  on  which  BrantOmc  drew, 
hut  it  did  not  utilize  all  the  existing  MSS.  It  was  only  after  Lalanne's 
death  that  the  earliest  were  obtained  for  the  Biblioth6aueNatioiiale. 
At  Paris  and  at  Chantilly  (Musde  Cond6)  all  Brantome's  original 
MSS.,  as  revised  by  him  several  times,  arc  now  collected  (see  the 
Bibliothkque  de  Vicde  des  Chartes,  I904),and  a  new  and  definitive 
edition  has  therefore  become  possible.  BrantOme's  poems  (which 
amount  to  more  than  2200  verses)  were  first  published  in  i88x ;  see 
Lalanne's  edition. 

BRANTOmE,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordognc,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  P6rigueux  by  steam- 
tramway.  Pop.  (1906)  1230.  The  town  is  built,  in  great  part, 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Dronne.  It  is  well  known  for  the  remains 
of  an  abbey  founded  by  Charlemagne  about  770  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Normans.  The  oldest  existing  portion  is  a 
square  tower  dating  from  the  nth  century,  built  upon  a  rock 
beside  the  church  which  it  overlooks.  It  oomraunicates  by  a 
staircase  with  the  church,  a  rectangular  building  partly  Roman- 
esque, partly  Gothic,  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
cloister.  The  abbey  buildings  date  from  the  x8th  century,  and 
now  serve  as  h6tel-de-ville,  magistrature  and  schools.  Caves  in 
the  neighbouring  rocks  were  inhabited  by  the  monks  before  the 
building  of  the  abbey;  one  of  them,  used  as  an  oratory,  con- 
tains curious  carvings,  representing  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  Pierre  de  Bour- 
deille  came  into  possession  of  the  abbey,  from  which  he  took  the 
name  of  Brant6me. 

Brant6me  has  some  old  houses  and  a  church  of  the  xsth 
century,  which  was  once  fortified  and  is  now  used  as  a  market. 
Truffles  are  the  chief  article  of  commerce;  and  there  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  dolmen  which  is  known 
as  Picrre-Levfe,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  P^rigord. 

BRANXHOLH,  or  Branksohe,  a  feudal  castle,  now  modern- 
ized, and  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Bucdeuchs,  on  the  Teviot, 
3  m.  S.W.  of  Hawick,  Roxburgh ,  Scotland.  It  was  at  Branksome 
Hall  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  the  scene  of  Tke  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel, 

BRANXTON,  or  Brankston,  a  village  of  Northumberland, 
England,  10)  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Kelso,  and  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  Coldstream, 
and  10  m.  N.W.  of  Wooler.  It  was  on  Branxton  Hill,  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  village,  that  the  battle  of  Flodden  (g.v.)  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  the  Scots  on  the  9th  of  September 
1513.  During  the  fight  the  Scots  centre  pushed  as  far  as 
Branxton  church,  but  "  the  King's  Stone,"  which  lies  N.W.  of 
the  church  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where 
James  IV.  fell,  is  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  scene 


of  the  battle;  it  is  believed  in  reality  to  mark  the  icpukbre 

of  a  chieftain,  whose  name  had  already  perished  in  the  i6th 

century.    Branxton  church,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  was  rebuilt 

in  1849  in  Nornum  style.    Of  the  older  building  nothing 

renuins  save  the  chancel  arch. 

BRAOSB.  WILUAM  DB  (d.  X2xi),  lord  of  Brecknock,  Radnor 

and  Limerick,  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  fighting  the  Wcbh 

in  Radnorshire.    He  was  hig^  in  King  John's  ^vour,  received  a 

large  number  of  honours,  and  was  even  given  the  cuttody  of 

Prince  Arthur.    But  John  and  he  quarrelled,  probably  over 

money  (i  207).  In  1 208  John  began  to  tmptd  the  fidelity  of  the 

whole  family,  and  William  had  to  fly  to  Ireland.    After  a  number 

of  attempted  reconciliations,  he  was  outlawed  (i  210)  and  died 

at  Corbeil  (1211).    It  is  said  that  his  wife  and  son  were  starved 

to  death  by  John. 

See  Foedera,  i.  107;  Hisloire  des  dues  (ed.  Michel).  Wendovrr: 
Kate  Norgate's  John  Lackland. 

A  descendant,  William  de  Braose  (d.  1326),  lord  of  Gower, 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  1299  was  summoDcd 
to  parliament  as  baron  de  Braose;  and  his  nephew  Tlioinas 
de  Braose  (d.  1361)  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  wan  and 
was  summoned  as  baron  de  Braose  in  1342.  Thb  latter  barony 
became  extinct  in  1399;  but  a  daim  to  the  barony  of  William 
de  Braose,  which,  as  he  had  no  son,  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  Alina  (wife  of  Lord  Mowl»ay) 
and  Joan  (wife  of  John  de  Bohun),  or  their  descendants,  may 
still  be  traced  by  careful  genealogists  in  vaiiotts  noUe  F-n|^t*h 
families. 

BRA8CASSAT,  JACQUES  RATMOHD  (1804-1867),  Fkaich 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  and  studied  art  in  Fa^s,  wfaa« 
in  1825  he  won  a  prix  de  Rome  with  a  picture  ("  Chasae  de 
M£l£agre  ")  now  in  the  Bordeaux  gallery.  He  went  to  Italy 
and  painted  a  number  of  landscapes  which  were  exhibited 
between  1827  and  1835;  but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself 
nuunly  to  animal-painting,  in  which  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
was  made.  His  "Luttc  de  taureaux"  (1837),  In  the  mtmsia 
at  Nantes,  and  his  "  Vache  attaqu6e  par  des  loups  '*  (184s), 
in  the  Leipzig  museum,  were  perhaps  the  best  of  his  pictures; 
but  he  was  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  of  observation  and 
correct  drawing.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1846.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  February  1867. 

BRAS  IVOR,  a  Undlocked  and  tideless  gulf  or  lake  of  high 
irregular  outline,  50  m.  long  by  20  m.  broad,  almost  separating 
Cape  Breton  Island  (province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada)  into 
two  parts.  A  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  (about  i.  m.  wide) 
completes  the  severance  of  the  island.  The  entrance  to  the 
gulf  is  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  it  is  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Great  and  Little  Bras  d'Or  channels,  which 
arc  divided  by  Boulardeire  Island.  One  channel  is  as  m.  k>ng 
and  from  i  m.  to  3  m.  broad,  but  Is  of  little  depth,  the  other 
(used  by  shipping)  is  22  m.  long,  i  to  i|  m.  wide,  and  has  a  depth 
of  60  fathoms.  The  gulf  or  lake  is  itself  divided  into  two  basbs, 
the  inner  waters  being  known  as  the  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lake. 
The  waters  are  generally  from  12  to  60  fathoms  deep,  but  in 
the  outer  basin  (luiown  as  the  Little  Bras  d'Or  Lake)  are  sound- 
ings said  to  reach  nearly  700  ft.  The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  very 
picturesque  and  well  wooded  and  have  attracted  many  tourists. 
Sea  fishing  (cod,  mackerel,  &c.)  is  the  chief  industry.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  word,  but  it  assumed 
its  present  form  during  the  French  occupation  of  Cape  Breton 
Island. 

BRASDOR,  PIERRE  (x 721-1799),  French  surgeon,  was  bocn 
in  the  province  of  Maine.  He  took  his  degree  in  Paris  as  master 
of  surgery  in  1752,  and  was  appointed  re^us  professor  of  anatiHny 
anddirectoroftheAcaderayofSuigeiy.  He  was  a  skilful  operator, 
whose  name  was  long  attached  to  a  ligature  of  his  invention; 
and  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  inoculation.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  28th  of  September  1799. 

BRASIDAS  (d.422  B.C.),  a  Spartan  officer  during  the  fint 

decade  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War.    He  was  the  son  of  TeDis  and 

Argileonis,  and  won  his  first  laurels  by  the  relief  of  Metboae. 

I  which  was  besieged  by  the  Athenisns  (431  B.C.).    During  the 
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Fig.  :.  —  Sir  John  Fig.  : 
D'Abemon,  1J77,  Stoke  moys,  i 
D'Aberoon,  Surrey. 


Fig.  3. — Henry  dc  Fig.  4. — Sir  Nicholas 
Grofhurst,  e.  1330.  Bucnell,  1382.  Acton 
Horaemonden,  Kent.     Burnell,  Shropshire. 


Fig.  5.  —  Margaret 
Udy  Cobham,  1385. 
Cohham,  Kent. 


Fig.  6. — Sir  John  Corp  and  Eleanor, 
his  grand -daughter,  1391, 1361.  Stoke 
Fleming,  Devonshire. 


Fig.  7. — Sir  Symon  de  Felbrigge 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  1400. 
Felbrigge,  Norfolk. 
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Fig.    I. — Thomas  de   Beauchamp,  Fig.    2.— Thomas   Cran- 

Far!  of  Warwick  and  Lady,  1406  and        ley.  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1401.    St,  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.        1417.   New  College,  Oxford. 


Fitt-  4- — John  Shelley  Vaui..  1 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  iS'i-  ( 
ham,  Sussev. 


[■■is.   5-— IJamc  M:ir 
garet       Chute, 
Slardon,  Herefordshire. 
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foOowuDg  year  he  seems  to  have  been  eponymous  ephor  (Xen. 
Hell.  u.  3,  lo),  and  in  439  be  was  sent  out  as  one  of  the  three 
commissoneis  (tf&ii/SovXoc)  to  advise  the  admiral  Cnemus.  As 
tnenrdi  be  distinguished  himself  in  the  assault  on  the  Athenian 
position  at  Pylos,  during  which  be  was  severely  wounded  (Thuc. 
iv.  11:  13). 

In  the  next  year,  while  Brasidas  mustered  a  force  at  Corinth 
for  a  campaign  in  Thrace,  he  frustrated  an  Athenian  attack  on 
Me^ra  (Thuc.  iv.  70-73),  and  immediately  afterwards  marched 
through  Tbcssaly  at  the  head  of  700  helots  and  1000  Pelopon- 
nesian  mercenaries  to  join  the  Macedonian  king  Perdiccas. 
Refusing  to  be  made  a  tool  for  the  furtherance  of  Perdiccas's 
ambitions,  Brasidas  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  main 
object,  and,  partly  by  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  his  movements, 
partly  by  hb  personal  charm  and  the  moderation  of  his  demands, 
succeeded  during  the  course  of  the  winter  in  winning  over  the 
important  cities  of  Acanthus,  Stagirus,  Amphipolis  and  Torone 
as  well  as  a  number  of  minor  towns.  An  attack  on  Eion  was 
foiled  by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides,  the  historian,  at  the  head 
of  an  Athem'an  squadron.  In  the  ^ring  of  423  a  truce  was  con-> 
eluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  its  operation  was  at  once 
imperilled  by  Brasidas's  refusal  to  give  up  Scione,  which,  the 
Athenian  partisans  declared,  revolted  two  days  after  the  truce 
began,  and  by  his  occupation  of  Mende  shortly  afterwards.  An 
Athenian  fleet  under  Nicias  and  Nicostratus  recovered  Mende 
and  blockaded  Scione,  which  fell  two  years  later  (421  B.C.). 
Meanwhile  Brasidas  joined  Perdiccas  in  a  campaign  against 
Arrhabaeus,  king  of  the  Lyncesti,  wlio  was  severely  defeated. 
Od  the  approach  of  a  body  of  Illyrians,  who,  though  summoned 
by  Perdiccas,  unexpectedly  declared  for  Arrhabaeus,  the  Mace- 
dmians  fled,  and  Brasidas's  force  was  rescued  from  a  critical 
position  only  by  his  coolness  and  ability.  This  brought  to  a  head 
the  quarrel  between  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas,  who  promptly 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Athens,  of  which  some  fragments  have 
survived  (I.C.  i.  4a)* 

In  April  422  the  truce  with  Sparta  expired,  and  in  the  same 
summer  Cleon  was  de^Mtched  to  Thrace,  where  he  stormed 
Torone  and  Galepsus  and  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Amphipolis. 
But  a  cardtssly  conducted  reconnaissance  gave  Brasidas  the 
apponuxany  lot  a  vigorous  and  successful  sally,  llie  Athenian 
army  was  routed  with  a  loss  of  600  men  and  Cleon  was  slain. 
(^  the  Spartan  side  only  seven  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  but 
amongst  them  was  Brasidas.  He  was  buried  at  Amphipolis 
with  impressive  pomp,  and  for  the  future  was  regarded  as  the 
founder  (piMiarfit)  of  the  city  and  honoured  with  yearly  games 
and  sacrifices  (Thuc  iv.  7^ v.  11).  At  Sparta  a  cenotaph  was 
erected  in  his  memory  near  the  tombs  of  Pausaniasand  Leonidas, 
and  jreariy  qieeches  were  made  and  games  celebrated  in  their 
booour,  in  which  only  Spartiatea  could  compete  (Paus.  iii.  14). 

Brasidas  united  in  himself  the  personal  courage  characteristic 
of  Sparu  with  those  virtues  in  which  the  typical  Spartan  was 
most  signally  lacking.  He  was  quick  in  forming  his  plans  and 
arried  them  out  without  delay  or  hesitation.  With  an  oratorical 
power  rare  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  he  combined  a  con- 
oKaioiy  manner  which  everywhere  won  friends  for  himself  and 

for  Sparta  (Thuc.  iv.  81). 

See  in  particular  Thuc>;dide9,  li.-v. ;  what  Diodonis  xii.  adds  is 
ntainiy  oratorical  elaboration  or  pure  invention.  A  fuller  account 
•rQl  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Urcece  (e.g.  those  of  Grote,  Beloch, 
6ttM>lt.  Meyer)  and  in  G.  Schimmclpfeng,  De  Brasidae  Spartani 
ftbnt  ftstis  atqiu  ingenio  (Marburg.  1857). 

BRASS,  a  river,  town  and  dbtrict  of  southern  Nigeria,  British 
Wet  Africa.  The  Brass  river  is  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  of 
the  Niger,  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Nun  or  main  channel  of  the  river. 
Prom  the  point  of  divergence  from  the  main  stream  to  the  sea 
the  Brass  has  a  course  of  about  xoo  m.,  its  mouth  being  in 
6*  20'  E.,  4^  35'  N.  Brass  town  is  a  flourishing  trading  settle- 
nteot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  dis- 
trict commissioner  and  the  seat  of  a  native  court.  Its  most 
coiupicuous  building  is  a  fine  church,  the  gift  of  a  native  chief. 
Tie  capita]  of  the  Brass  tribes  is  Nimb^,  30  m.  up  river. 

The  Brass  river,  called  by  its  Portuguese  discoverers  the  Rio 
Beaio,  is  said  to  have  received  its  English  name  from  the  brass 
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rods  and  other  brass  utensils  imported  by  the  eariy  traders  in 
exchange  for  palm  oil  and  slaves.  The  Brass  natives,  of  the  pure 
negro  type,  were  noted  for  their  savage  character.  In  1856  their 
chiefs  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  agreeing  to  give 
up  the  slave-trade  in  exchange  for  a  duty  on  the  palm-oil 
exported.  Finding  their  profitable  business  as  middlemen 
between  the  up-river  producer  and  the  exporter  threatened  by 
the  appearance  of  European  traders,  they  made  ineffective 
complaints  to  the  British  authorities.  The  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  led  to  further  loss  of  trade,  and  on  the 
29th  ct  January  1895  the  natives  attacked  aiui  sacked  the 
company's  station  at  Akassa  on  the  Rio  Nun,  over  forty 
prisoners  being  killed  and  eaten  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fetish  gods. 
In  the  following  month  a  punitive  expedition  partially  destroyed 
Nimb^,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  paid  by  the  Brass  chiefs.  Since 
then  the  country  has  settled  down  under  British  administration. 
The  trade  regulations  of  which  complaint  had  been  made  were 
removed  in  1900  on  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate  of 
Southern  Nigeria  (see  Nigeria). 

Valuable  information  concerning  the  country  and  people  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  by  Sir  John  Kirk  on  tht  Dislurbanus  at  Brass 
{Africa,  No.  3.  1896). 

BRASS  (O.  Eng.  braes),  an  alloy  consisting  mainly  if  not 
exclusively  of  copper  and  sine;  in  its  older  use  the  term  was 
applied  rather  to  ajloys  of  copper  and  tin,  now  known  as  bronze 
(q.v.).  Thus  the  brass  of  the  Bible  was  probably  bronze,  and  so 
also  was  much  of  the  brass  of  later  times,  until  the  distinction 
between  zinc  and  tin  became  clearly  recognized.  The  Latin 
word  aes  signifies  either  pure  copper  or  bronze,  not  brass,  but 
the  Romans  comprehended  a  brass  compound  of  copper  and  zinc 
under  the  term  orickalcum  or  aurickakum,  into  which  Pliny 
states  that  copper  was  converted  by  the  aid  of  cadmia  (a  minerad 
of  zinc). 

In  England  there  is  good  evidence  of  the  manufacture  of 
brass  with  zinc  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  patent  granted  to  William  Humfrey  and  Christ<^her 
Schutz  the  exclusive  right  of  working  calamine  and  making 
brass.  This  right  subsequently  devolved  upon  a  body  called  the 
"  Governors,  Assistants  and  Societies  of  the  City  of  London  of 
and  for  the  Mineral  and  Battery  Works,"  which  continued  to 
exercise  its  functions  down  to  the  year  1710. 

When  a  small  percentage  of  zinc  is  present;  the  colour  of  brass 
is  reddish,  as  in  tombac  or  red  brass,  which  contains  about  xo%. 
With  about  20%  the  colour  becomes  more  yellow,  and  a  series 
of  metals  is  obtained  which  simulate  gold  more  or  less  closely; 
such  are  Dutch  metal,  Mannheim  gold,  similor  and  pinchbeck,  the 
last  deriving  its  name  from  a  London  dockmaker,  Christopher 
Pinchbeck,  who  invented  it  in  1732.  Ordinary  brass  contains 
about  30  %  of  zinc,  and  when  40  %  is  present,  as  in  Muntt, 
yellow  or  patent  metal  (invented  by  G.  F.  Muntz  in  1832),  the 
colour  becomes  a  full  yellow.  When  the  proportion  of  zinc  is 
largely  increased  the  colour  becomes  silver-white  and  finally 
grey.  The  limit  of  elasticity  increases  with  the  percentage  of 
zinc,  as  also  docs  the  amount  of  elongation  before  fracture,  the 
maximum  occurring  with  30  %.  The  tenacity  increases  with  the 
proportion  of  zinc  up  to  a  maximum  with  45  %i  then  it  decreases 
rapidly,  and  with  50%  the  metals  are  fragile.  By  varying  the 
proportion  between  30  and  43  %  >  series  of  alloys  may  be  pre- 
pared presenting  very  varied  properties.  The  most  malleable 
of  the  series  has  an  elongation  of  about  60  %,  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  17*5  tons  per  sq.  in.  Increase  in  the  proportion  of 
zinc  gives  higher  tensile  strength,  accompanied,  however,  by  a 
smaller  percentage  of  elongation  and  a  materially  increaised 
tendency  to  produce  unsound  castings.  The  quality  of  copper- 
zinc  alloys  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
iron,  a  fact  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  the  pnxluction  of 
Aich's  metal  and  delta  metal.  Of  the  latter  there  are  several 
varieties,  modified  in  composition  to  suit  different  purposes. 
Some  of  them  possess  high  tensile  strength  and  ductility.  They 
are  remarkably  resistant  to  corrosion  by  sea-water,  and  are  well 
suited  for  screw-propellers  as  well  as  for  pump-plungers,  pistons 
and  glands.    Heated  to  a  dull  red  delu  metal  becomes  malleable 
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ind  can  be  worked  under  the  hiiDtnet,  pteu  or  UMapi.  Bj 
lucb  LreaLmcDt  an  utitiule  tensile  itreagth  of  yo  loot  per  y|-  in- 
may  be  obtauicii,  widi  ad  elongatuD  of  J2  %  in  >  in.  and  a  con- 

In  the  artfl  brou  a  a  most  important  and  widely  uied  allay. 
As  compared  with  copper  its  superior  hardness  makes  11  wear 
'  while  being  more  fusible  it  can  be  cast  with  greater 


loUed  sbcets 
of  useful  ant 


eadily  d 


rhich  are  machined  into  a  huge  number 
Lai  articles.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  bnc 
ui  tanusnes  with  exposure  to  ibe  air;  tbe  brilliancy  of 
ce  can,  however,  be  preserved  IE  the  metal  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  "  dipping  '*  in  nitric  add  and  "  lacquered  "  with  I 
coating  of  varnish  consiiting  of  leed-lac  dissolved  in  spirit, 

BRASSES.  MOHUIIBKTAL.  a  Bpedcs  of  engraved  tepulchial 
memorialt  which  in  tbe  early  pan  of  tbe  ijih  century  began  to 
take  the  place  of  lombt  and  effi^cs  caived  la  atone.  Made  of 
hard  laOin  or  sheet  brass,  let  iuio  the  pavement,  and  thus 
forming  no  obslruction  in  Ihe  space  required  for  the  services  of 
the  church,  they  speedily  came  into  general  use,  and  continued 
Elyle  of  sepulchral  mem 


the  brasses  of  England  In  the  pecaliaiiiies  wUtb  dlstiiicaidi 

Irnm  continental  specimens.    Scarcdy  any  ol  the  bruse* 

which  now  eiist  In  England  can  be  confidently  refctRd  ta  the 

half  of  the  ijth  century,  though  several  undoubted  uuapla 

his  period  are  on  record.    The  full-siied  bran  Oil  Sii  John 

ubcmon  at  Stoke  d'Abemon  in  Surrey  (c.  1177)  ha*  tbe 

decorations  of  tbe  shield  filled  in  with  a  species  of  gimnrl. 

Other  eiamples  of  this  occur,  and  tbe  probabilily  is,  that,  in 

ost  cases,  the  lines  of  the  engraving  were  filled  with  coloorinc- 

alter,  though  brass  would  scarcely  bear  the  heal  Tcqnuitc  It 

thai  of  Sir  Roger 
Prince  Edward  In  li 
■legged.    Abot 


Besides  theii 
Interoting  ai 

and  heraldic  de«gns,  ai 


:  of  til 


I,  tbsy  a 


ipornry 
tbe  peculiarities  o(  palaeography 
olten  the  only  authoritalivi 


Lc  details  of  family  history, 
intrinsic  value  ol  the  metal  has  unfortunately  coi 
wholesale  spoliation  ol  these  interesting  monuments,  they  are 
■till  found  in  remarkable  profusion  in  England,  and  ihey  were  at 
one  time  equally  common  In  France,  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries.  In  Fruce,  however,  those  that  survived  the  irouhle) 
ol  the  i6ih  century  *<!<  totally  swept  away  during  tbe  reign  of 
tenor,  and  atniott  the  only  evidence  of  their  eiistence  it  now 
supplied  by  the  collection  of  drawings  bequeathed  by  Gougb  to 
the  Bodleian  library.  The  fine  memorials  of  the  royal  hojse  of 
Suony  in  tlu  cathedrals  of  Meissen  and  Freiberg  are  the  most 
artistic  and  striking  brassei  inGermany.  Among  the  rjth- 
century  eiamples  eiiiilng  in  German  churches  arc  the  lull-lei^rt 
memorials  of  Yw  von  Weipe,  bishop  of  Verden  {iijO,  and  of 
Bernard,  bishop  of  Faderbom  {1340),  Many  fine  Flemish 
specimens  exist  in  Belgium,  especially  at  Bruges.  Only  two  or 
three  eiamples,  and  these  of  late  date,  are  known  in  Scotland, 
among  which  are  the  memorials  of  Alexander  Cockbum  (1564) 
at  Ormislon;  of  the  regent  Murray  [ij6g)  in  tbe  collegiate 
church  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh;  and  ol  the  Minto  family  (t6os) 
in  the  south  aisle  ol  the  nave  of  Glasgow  cathedraL  Englaad  is 
the  only  country  which  now  possesses  an  eitensive  leiie)  of 
these  interesting  memorials,  of  which  It  b  calculated  that  there 


o  ttlU  R 


e  various  churches. 


s,  and  this  f: 
ol  the  opinion  Ihal  ihey 
were  of  Flenush  manufacture.    But  in  the  days  when  Kpulchril 
brasses  were  most  in  fashion  the  eastern  counties  of  England  we 
full  of  commercial  activity  and  wealth,  and  nowhere  do  the  e 
graved  memorials  of  dvdians  and  prosperous  metchanls  mo 
abound  than  In  the  churches  of  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Lynnar 
Lincoln.    Flemish  hrisses  do  occur  in  England,  hut  they  we 
uever  numerous,  and  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  tho 
of  native  workmanship.    Tht  Flemish  exampjes  have  the  hgur 
engraved  In  the  centre  of  a  large  plate,  the  background  filled 
with  diapered  or  icioU  work,  and  tbe  inscription  placed  round 
the  edge  ol  the  plate.    The  English  examples  have  the  figures 
cut  out  to  tbe  outline  and  inserted  in  cirreqionding  cavitie 
the  (lab,  tbe  duker  colour  of  the  stone  serving  ai  ■  backgroi 
lUs  is  not  an  bvariible  diiiinciion,  however,  as  "  figute- 
bianea "  of  Flemish  oii#a  are  found  both  at  Bruges  an:* 
England.    But  the  character  of  the  engraving  Is  constant, 
Flemish  work  being  mote  florid  in  design,  the  lines  shalloi 
and  tbe  broad  lines  cut  with  a  chisel-pointed  tool  instead  oi  the 
losenge-shaped  burirx.    The  brass  of  Robert  Ballum,  bishop 
Salisbury,  the  envoy  of  Uenry  V.  to  tbe  council  of  Constam 
Fho  died  and  w«  intenvd  theie  In  1416,  pndtdy  nwmbi 


c  Trumpington  (c. 


dl  .known  i^th^oitiuy  rrramrl^ 


alf  a  dozen  inslancei  of  thil  p 
century  brauct  are  much  n 
ind  present  ■  remarkable  vstiely  in  tbdr  detalti.  The  &iiest 
pecimen  la  that  ol  Nicholas  Lord  BumcU  (liis)  in  the  chuich  of 
^cton  Bumell,  Shtopshire,  In  the  ijih  century  the  dcaisn  and 
execution  of  monumental  brasses  had  attained  their  faiffaest 
excellence.  The  beautiful  hrus  of  Tliomas  Bcauchamp.  eail  ol 
Warwick  (d.  i40t),  and  his  wife  Margaret,  which  fomicriy  cowered 
ht  tomb  in  St  Mary^s  church,  Warwick,  is  a  strikiiif  example 
One  of  the  best  specimens  of  plate  armour  is  that  of  Sir  Kiibcit 
itoun  (i4Sf>)  in  Cattle  Donnington  church,  Lekcalenluic:, 
one  of  the  finest  existing  brasses  of  eccksisstics  ia  that  of 
Abbot  de  la  Mare  of  St  Albans.  It  is  only  in  tbe  i6th  cxnluiy 
engraved  representations  become  portraits.  Prcviods  to 
that  period  tbe  features  were  invariably  represented  coaivcnlkin- 
ally,  though  sometimes  personal  peculiarities  were  ^vcn.  A 
ber  of  brasses  in  England  are  paiimtiali,  the  back  of 
t  brass  havir\g  been  engraved  for  the  more  icccnt 
Thus  a  brass  commemorative  of  Marfaict  Bulnrode 
Medgeriey,  on  being  removed  from  its  poaitioo,  was 
I  to  have  been  previously  tbe  memorial  of  Thomaa 
Totyngton,  abbot  of  St  Ednunds,  Bury  (ijii).  The  abbey  wm 
inly  surrendeted  to  Henry  VIII.  in  ijjq,  so  that  before  the  yeit 
■as  out  the  work  of  spoliation  had  begun,  and  tbe  abbot'i  bras 
had  been  removed  and  re-engraved  10  Margaret  Bolstiode.  In 
:ipIanatlon  of  the  frequency  with  which  ancient  bfawcs  have 
thus  been  stolen  and  re-erected  after  being  engraved  en  the 
reverse,  as  at  Berkhampstead,  It  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
sheet  brass  used  in  England  prevkrus  to 
manufactory  at  Eaher  by  a  German  in  11 


-areTiherwODd  (gvo,  Loodoo. 


B^ksil  Faiiaiilti  tf  JfnmiHiiAJ  Jnuu  qf  Ihr  C 

BHAUBDR  DK  BOIIHIOUHO.  ^ARLB  tlUMVI  (1814' 

1S74),  Belgian  ethnographer,  was  bom  at  Bautfaantg,  neai- 
Durikirk,  on  the  gih  of  September  1S14,  He  eotettd  the  Rosnaa 
Catbohc  piletthood,  wu  protesur  of  ecdesiaatical  Ustory  n  the 
Quebec  aemlDaiy  in  1845.  vioi-fmeial  at  Bo«toD  In  il4«,  and 
Itom  1(48  to  1S61  travdled  a*  •  pnMionary,  chicty  ia  Mraks 
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ad  Central  America.  He  gave  great  attention  to  Mexican 
antiquities,  published  in  iSsy-iSsga  history  of  Aztec  civilixation, 
tad  from  x86i  to  1864  edited  a  a>Oection  of  documents  in  the 
indigenous  languages.  In  1863  he  announced  the  discovery  of 
i  itey  |o  Mexican  hieroglyphic  writing,  but  its  value  is  very 
qiiesti<Hiable.  In  1864  he  was  archaeologist  to  theFrench  military 
expedition  in  Mexico,  and  his  Uonununts  ancient  du  Mexiqne 
«as  published  t^  the  French  Government  in  x866.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  service  was  the  publication  in  x86i  of  a  French  transla- 
tioa  of  the  Popel  Vuk,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Quich£  Indians, 
together  with  a  Quicbi  grammar,  and  an  essay  on  Central 
American  mythology.  In  1871  he  brought  out  his  Biblitaktque 
MeikthCuaUmiUienne,  and  in  1869- 1870  gave  the  principles  of 
his  decipherment  of  Indian  picture-writing  in  h^  Manuscrit 
Trsano,  itudcs  svr  U  systhne  grapkique  et  la  langue  des  Mayas. 
He  died  at  Nice  on  the  8th  of  January  1874.  His  chief  merit  is 
his  diligent  collection  of  materials;  his  interpretations  are 
generally  fanciful. 

BRASSEY.  THOMAS  (1805-1870),  Engb'sh  railway  contractor, 
vas  born  at  Buerton,  near  Chester,  on  the  7th  of  November  x8os. 
His  father,  besides  cultivating  land  of  his  own,  held  a  large  farm 
o(  the  marquess  of  Westminster;  his  ancestors,  according  to 
fimily  tradition,  having  been  settled  for  several  centuries  at 
Bulkeley,  near  Malpas,  Cheshire,  before  they  went  to  Buerton 
in  i66j.  Thomas  Brassey  received  an  ordinary  commercial 
edacation  at  a  Chester  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surveyor,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  term 
became  the  partner  of  his  master,  eventually  assuming  the  sole 
maoagemcnt  of  the  business.  In  the  local  surveys  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention  during  his  eariy  years  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  which  were  the  necessary 
foundation  of  his  great  reputation.  His  first  engagement  as 
railway  contractor  was  entered  upon  in  1835,  when  he  undertook 
the  execution  of  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Junction  railway,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  distinguished  engineer  Joseph  Locke,  who  soon 
aftenrards  entrusted  him  with  the  completion  of  the  London  and 
Soaihampton  railway,  a  task  which  involved  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000,000  sterling  and  the  employment  of  a  body  of 
3000  men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  on  portions  of 
several  other  lines  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  In 
conjunction  with  his  partner,  W.  Mackenzie,  Brassey  undertook, 
in  1840,  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  of 
which  Locke  was  engineer.  He  subsequently  carried  out  the 
eiiension  of  the  same  line.  A  few  years  later  he  was  engaged  with 
his  partner  on  five  other  French  Unes,  and  on  his  own  account 
00  the  same  number  of  lines  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 
Brassey  was  now  in  control  of  an  industrial  army  of  75,000  men, 
and  the  capital  involved  in  his  various  contracts  amoimted  to 
fome  £36,000,000.  But  his  energy  and  capacity  were  equal  to 
still  larger  tasks.  He  undertook  in  1851  other  works  in  England 
and  Scotland;  and  in  the  following  year  he  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Spain  and  Italy. 
One  of  his  largest  undertakings  was  the  Grand  iSrunk  railway  of 
Canada,  iioo  m.  in  length,  with  its  fine  bridge  over  the  St 
Uwrcnce.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with  Sir  M.  Peto  and 
£.  L.  Betts.  In  the  following  years  divisions  of  his  industrial 
army  were  found  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  in  India, 
io  Australia  and  in  South  America.  Besides  acttial  railway 
vorks,  he  originated  and  maintained  a  great  number  of  sub- 
ordinate  assistant  establishments,  coal  and  iron  works,  dock- 
yardsi  &c.,  the  direction  of  which  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to 
strain  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  mind.  His  profits  were,  of 
tottrse,  enormous,  but  prosperity  did  not  intoxicate  him;  stA 
when  heavy  losses  came,  as  sometimes  they  did,  he  took  them 
hnvdy  and  quietly.  Among  the  greatest  of  his  pecuniary 
disasters  were  those  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  great  Barcntin 
viaduct  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  railway,  and  by  the  failure 
^  Peto  and  Betts.  Brassey  was  one  of  the  first  to  aim  at  im- 
proving the  relations  between  engineers  and  contractors,  by 
setting  himself  against  the  corrupt  practices  which  were  common. 
He  resolutely  resisted  the  "  scamping  *'  of  work  and  the 
^nbery  of  inspectors,  and  what  he  called  the  **  smothering  of 


the  engineer  ";  and  he  did  much  in  this  way  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  Laige-hearted  and  generous  to  a 
rare  degree,  modest  and  simple  in  his  taste  and  manners,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  power  as  a  leader  in  his  calling,  and  knew 
how  to  use  it  wisely  and  for  noble  ehds.  Honours  came  to  him 
unsought.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred 
on  him.  From  Victor  Emmanuel  he  received  the  cross  of 
the  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  Laxanis;  and  from  the  emperor 
of  Austria  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  it  is  said  had 
not  before  been  given  to  a  foreigner.  He  died  at  St  Leonards 
on  the  8th  of  December  1870.  His  life  and  labours  are  com- 
memorated In  a  volume  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (1872). 

He  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Tboicas  (b.  1836), 
was  knighted  and  afterwards  (1886)  created  Baron  Brassey. 
Lord  Brassey,  who  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  entered 
parliament  as  a  Uberal  in  1865,  and  devoted  himself  largely 
to  na^al  affairs.  He  was  dvii  lord  of  the  admualty  (1880-1883), 
and  secretary  to  the  admiralty  (1883-1885);  and  both  before 
and  after,  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  did  important  work  on 
naval  and  stRtistical  inquiries  for  the  government.  In  1893-1 895 
he  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ardiitects.  In 
1894  he  was  a  lord-in-waiting,  and  from  1895  to  1900  was  governor 
of  Victoria.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  His  voyages  in  his  yacht  '*  Sunbeam  "  from  1876  onwards, 
with  his  first  wife  (d.  1887),  who  published  an  interesting  book 
on  the  subject,  took  him  all  over  the  world.  Lord  Brassey 
married  a  second  time  in  189a  Among  other  publications,  his 
inauguration  of  the  Naval  Annual  (1886  onwards),  and  his 
volumes  on  The  British  Navy,  are  the  most  important.  His 
eldest  son  Thomas,  who  edited  the  Naval  Annual  (1890-1904), 
and  unsuccessftUly  contested  several  parliamentary  constitu- 
encies, was  bom  in  x86a. 

BRA8S6  (Ger.  Kronstadt;  Rumanian,  Bra^av),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  206  m.  S.E.  of  Kolozs\'&r  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  34>5ii*  It  is  the  capital  of  the  comitat  (county) 
of  the  same  name,  also  known  as  Burzenland,  a  fertile  coimtry 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  population  of  Germans,  Magyars 
and  Rumanians.  Brass6  u  beautifully  situated  on  the  Jopcs 
of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  in  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  presenting  only  one  opening  on  the  north-west  towards 
the  Burzen  plain.  The  town  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  Zinne 
of  Kapellenberg,  m  mountain  rising  1376  ft.  above  the  town 
(total  altitude  3153  ft.),  from  which  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained 
of  the  lofty  mountains  around  and  of  the  carefully  cultivated 
plain  of  the  Burzenland,  dotted  with  tastefully  built  and  well- 
kept  villages.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  one  of  the 
numerous  monuments  erected  in  1896  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  commemorate  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Hungarian  state.  It  is  known  as  Arp&d's 
Monument,  and  consists  of  a  Doric  column  erected  on  a  circular 
pedestal,  which  supports  the  bronze  figure  of  a  warrior  from  the 
time  of  Arp&d. 

Brass6  consists  of  the  inner  town,  which  is  the  commerak] 
centre,  and  the  suburbs  of  Blumenau,  Altstadt  and  Obere  Vor« 
stadt  or  Bolg&rszeg,  inhabited  respectively  by  Germans,  Magyars 
and  Rumaiuans.  To  the  east  of  the  inner  town  rises  the  Schloss- 
berg,  crowned  by  the  dtadel,  which  was  erected  in  1553,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions with  which  Brass6  was  encircled.  The  most  interesting 
building  in  the  town  is  the  Protestant  church,  popularly  called 
the  Black  Church,  owing  to  its  smoke-stained  walls,  caused 
by  the  great  fire  of  1689.  This  church ,  the  finest  in  Transylvania, 
is  a  Gothic  edifice  with  traces  of  Romanesque  influence,  and 
was  built  in  1385-1425.  In  the  square  in  front  of  it  is  the  statue 
of  Johannes  Honterus  (1498-1549),  "the  apostle  of  Tran- 
sylvania," who  was  bom  in  Brass6,  and  established  here  the 
first  printing-press  in  Transylvania.  In  the  principal  square 
of  the  inner  town  stands  the  town  hall,  built  in  1430  and  restored 
in  the  i8th  century,  with  a  tower  190  ft.  high.  Brass6  is  the 
most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Lying  near  the  frontier  of  Rumania,  with  easy  access 
through  the  TdmOs  pass,  it  developed  from  the  earliest  time  an 
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active  trade  with  that  country  and  with  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
states.  Its  chief  industries  arc  iron  and  copper  works,  wool- 
spinning,  turkey-red  dyeing,  leather  goods,  paper,  cement  and 
petroleum  refineries.  The  timber  industry  in  all  its  branches, 
with  a  speciality  for  the  manufacture  of  the  wooden  bottles 
largely  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Balkan 
states,  as  well  as  the  dairy  industry,  and  ham^curing  are  also 
fully  developed.  A  peculiarity  of  Brass6,  which  constitutes  a 
survival  of  the  old  methods  of  trade  with  the  Balkan  states, 
is  the  number  of  money-changers  who  ply  their  trade  at  small 
movable  tables  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  open  street. 
Brass6  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Transylvania,  and  its 
population  is  composed  in  about  equal  numbers  of  Germans, 
Magyars  and  Rumanians.  The  town,  eq>ecially  on  market 
da3rs,  presents  an  animated  and  picturesque  aspect.  Here  are 
seen  Germans,  Sseklers,  Magyars,  Rumanians,  Armenians  and 
Gipsies,  each  of  them  wearing  their  distinctive  national  costume, 
and  talJung  and  bargaining  in  their  own  special  idiom. 

Amongst  the  places  of  interest  round  Brass6  is  the  watering- 
place  2^aizon,  15  m.  to  the  east,  with  ferruginous  and  iodine 
waters;  while  about  17  m.  to  the  south-west  lies  the  pretty 
Rumanian  village  of  Sternest,  where  in  1690  the  Austrian  genend 
Heussler  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Imre  (Emerich) 
T5k5ly,  the  usurper  of  the  Transylvanian  throne. 

Bras86  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Order  in  i3xx,  and  soon 
became  a  flourishing  town.  Through  the  activity  of  Honterus 
it  played  a  leading  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation 
in  Transylvania  in  the  x6th  century.  The  town  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  big  fire  of  1689.  During  Uie  revolution 
of  1848-1849  it  was  besteped  by  the  Hungarians  under  General 
Bem  from  March  to  July  1849,  '^^  several  engagements  between 
the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  troops  took  place  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

BRATHWAIT.  RICHARD  (1588-1673),  English  poet,  son  of 
Thomas  Brathwait,  was  bom  in  1588  at  his  father's  manor  of 
Burneshead,  near  Kendal,  Westmorland.  He  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  in  1604,  and  remained  there  for  some  years, 
pursuing  the  study  of  poetry  and  Roman  history.  He  removed 
to  Cambridge  to  study  law  and  afterwards  to  London  to  the 
Inns  of  Court.  Thomas  Brathwait  died  in  x6io,  and  the  son 
went  down  to  live  on  the  estate  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
In  1617  he  married  Frances  Lawson  of  Nesham,  near  Darlington. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir  lliomas  Brathwait,  in  16x8, 
Richard  became  the  head  of  the  family,  and  an  important 
personage  in  the  coimty,  being  deputy-lieutenant  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  1633  ^  ^i^^  died,  and  in  1639  he  married 
again.  His  only  son  by  this  second  marriage.  Sir  Strafford 
Brathwait,  was  killed  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Algerian  pirates. 
Richard  Brathwait's  most  famous  work  is  Bamabae  Ilinerarium 
or  Bamabees  JoumaU  [1638],  by  "  Corymbaeus,"  written  in 
English  and  Latin  rhyme.  The  title-page  says  it  is  written  for 
the  "  travellers'  solace  "  and  is  to  be  chanted  to  the  old  tune  of 
'**  Bamabe."  The  story  of  *'  drunken  Bamabee  V  four  journeys 
to  the  north  of  England  contains  much  amusing  topographiod 
information,  and  its  gaiety  is  imflagging.  Bamabee  rarely  visits 
a  town  or  viUage  without  some  notice  of  an  excellent  inn  or  a 
charming  hostess,  but  he  hardly  deserves  the  epithet "  drunken." 
At  Banbury  he  saw  the  Puritan  who  has  become  proverbial, 
"  Hanffin^  of  his  cat  on  Monday 
For  kilkag  of  a  Mouse  on  Sunday.** 

Brathwait's  identity  with  "  Coiymbaeus  "  was  first  esUblished 
by  Joseph  Haslewood.  In  his  later  years  he  removed  to  Catterick, 
where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1673.  Among  his  other  works 
are:  The  Colden  Fleece  (x6i  i),  with  a  second  title-page  announ- 
cing "  sonnets  and  madrigals,"  and  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Poesy ^ 
which  is  not  preserved;  The  Poets  Willow;  or  Ike  Passionate 
Skepheard  (16x4);  The  Prodigals  Teares  (16x4);  The  Sckollers 
Medley,  or  an  intermixt  Discourse  upon  HistoricaU  and  PoeiicaU 
rdalions  (16x4),  known  in  later  editions  as  a  Survey  of  History 
(1638,  &c.);  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  satires  entitled  A 
Strappado  for  the  Divell  (1615),  with  which  was  published  in- 
congriiously  Looes  Laifyriulk  (edited,  1878^  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth); 


Natures  Embassie;  or,  ike  wUdemans  measures;  danced  naked 
by  twdve  salyres  (x62i),  thirty  satires  finding  antique  paralltls 
for  modem  vices;  with  these  are  bound  up  Tke  Skepkemrds  TeUs 
(x62x),  a  collection  of  pastorals,  one  section  of  wUdi  was  re> 
printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  1815;  two  treatises  oa 
manners,  Tke  Englisk  Gentleman  (1630)  and  The  BngjUsk  CentU- 
Vfoman  (x63x);  Anniversaries  upon  kis  Panareie  (1634),  a' poem 
in  memory  of  his  wife;  Essaies  upon  tke  Five'  Senses  (1620); 
Tke  Psalmes  of  David  .  ,  ,  and  other  holy  PropheU,  parapkrcs'd 
in  EMgjtish  (1638);  A  Comment  upon  Two  Tales  of  .  .  .  Jejfmy 
Chaucer  (1665;  edited  for  the  Chaucer  Soc.  by  C.  Spuigeon, 
X901).  Thomas  Heame,  on  whose  testimony  (MS.  ooUecUons 
for  the  year  17x3,  voL  47,  p.  127)  the  authorship  of  the  itine- 
rarium  chiefly  rests,  not  inappropriately  called  him  "  the  scrifaler 
of  those  times,"  and  the  list  just  given  of  his  woilcs,  pablisbed 
under  various  pseudonyms^  is  b^  no  means  complete. 

A  full  bibliography  »  given  in  Joseph  Haikwood*s  edirioo  of 
Barnabee's  Jowmall  {td.  \V.  C.  Hazlitt.  X876).  See  also  J.  Comr. 
Collectanea  (Chetham  Soc..  x86o.  Ac). 

BRATIANU  (or  Bratxano),  ION  C.  (x82x-x89x),  Rumanian 
statesman,  was  bora  at  Pitesd  in  Walachia  on  Uie  snd  of  June 
x82x.  He  entered  the  Walachian  army  in  1838,  and  visited 
Paris  in  1841  for  purposes  of  study.  Returning  to  Walachia. 
he  took  part,  with  his  friend  C.  A.  Rosetti  and  other  pfozninent 
politicians,  in  the  Rumanian  rebellion  of  1848,  and  acted  ss 
prefect  of  police  in  the  provisional  government  fonned  in  that 
year.  The  restoration  of  Russian  aisd  Turkish  authority  shortly 
afterwards  drove  him  into  exile.  He  took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  en- 
deavoured to  influence  French  opinion  in  favour  oi  the  proposed 
union  and  autonomy  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  In  X854, 
however,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £x  20  and  three  nKwths' 
imprisonment  for  sedition,  and  later  confined  in  a  hmatic 
asylum;  but  in  x8s6  he  returned  home  with  his  brother,  Dimitrie 
Bratianu,  afterwards  one  of  his  foremost  political  omxwents. 
During  the  reign  of  Prince  Cuza  (X859-X866),  Bratianu  figured 
prominently  as  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  He  assisted  in  x866 
in  the  deposition  of  Cuza  and  the  election  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzotlern,  under  whom  he  held  several  ministerial  appoint- 
ments during  the  next  four  years.  He  was  arrested  for  OMnplicity 
in  the  revolution  of  X870,  but  soon  rdeased.  In  1876,  aided 
by  C.  A.  Rosetti,  he  formed  a  Liberal  cabinet,  which  remained 
in  power  until  1888.  For  an  account  of  his  work  in  connexion 
with  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  the  Berlin  congress,  the 
establishment  of  the  Rumanian  kingidom,  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  other  reforms,  see  Rumania.  After  1883 
Bratianu  acted  as  sole  leader  of  the  Liberals,  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  C.  A.  Rosetti,  his  friend  and  political  ally  for  nearly  forty 
years.  His  long  tenure  of  office,  without  parallel  in  Rumanian 
history,  rendered  Bratianu  extremely  unpopular,  and  at  its 
close  his  impeachment  appeared  inevitable.  But  any  proceed- 
ings taken  against  the  minister  would  have  involved  charges 
against  the  king,  who  was  hugely  req>onsible  for  his  polk>; 
and  the  impeachment  was  averted  by  a  vote  of  parliament  io 
February  1890.  Bratianu  died  on  the  x6th  <A  May  1891 .  Besides 
being  the  leading  statesman  of  Rumania  during  the  critical  yean 
X876-X888,  he  attained  some  eminence  as  a  writer.  His  Ficnch 
political  pamphlets,  Mimoire  sur  V empire  d*Aulricke  dans  U 
question  d'Oricnt  (X855),  Rifleadons  sur  ta  situation  (1856), 
Mimoire  sur  la  situation  de  la  Moldavie  depms  le  Iraiii  de  Peris 
(1857),  and  La  Question  religiettse  en  Roumanie  (1866),  were  all 
published  in  Paris. 

For  his  other  writings  and  speeches  see  Dm  Scrier^  ft  curtnlerir 
lui  I.  C.  Bratianu^  182 1-180 1  (Bucharest.  1903,  Ac.),  edited  vidi  a 
biographical  introduction  by  D.  A.  Stuna.  A  brief  aoonymcna 
biography,  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  appeared  at  Bucharest  in  1893. 

BRATLANDSDAL  («.e.  Bratland  valley),  a  gorge  of  southern 
Norway  in  Stavanger  ami  (county),  formed  by  the  BrailaiMl 
river,  a  powerful  torrent  issuing  into  Lake  Suldal.  A  rcmarlLable 
road  traverses  the  gorge  by  means  of  cuttings  and  a  tunad. 
and  the  scenery  is  amor.g  the  most  magnificent  in  Norway.  It 
is  usually  approached  from  Stavanger  by  way  of  Sand  and  Lake 
Suldal,  and  the  road  divides  above  the  gorge,  branches  run- 
ning north  to  Odde  and  south-east  through  Telemarken.    The 
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jimctioD  of  the  roads  it  near  Bieifond,  13  m.  above  Nacs  at  the 
Booth  of  the  river,  on  the  west  shore  of.  Lake  Roldal,  which 
iiied  by  the  snowfield  to  the  west,  north  and  east,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Bratlaad  river. 

BRATTISHniG.  or  Bsaiioishing  (from  the  Fr.  breUehe)^  in 
architecture,  a  sort  of  crest  or  ridge  on  a  parapet,  or  species 
of  embattlenient.  The  term,  however,  is  generally  emj^yed 
to  describe  the  ranges  of  flowers  which  form  the  crests  of  so 
Dsny  parapets  in  the  Tudor  period. 

BR4TTLBB0RO.  a  village  of  Windham  county,  Vermont, 

JJSA.t  in  a  township  (pop.  2910,  7541)  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

iottth-east  part  of  the  state,  60  m.  N.  of  Springfidd,  Massa- 

chnaetts.  <m  the  Connecticut  river.    Pop.  (1890)  5467;  (1900) 

5397  (686  foreign-bovn);  (1910)  6517.  It  is  served  by  the  Central 

Vennont  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railways.    Situated  u&  a  hilly, 

heavily  wooded  country,  it  is  an  attractive  place,  with  a  few 

hooaes  dating  from  the  18th  century.    Among  the  manufactures 

are  toys,  furniture,  overalls  and  organs,  the  Estey  and  the 

Carpenter  organs  being  made  there.    First  settled  about  1753, 

Brattkboro  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  original  patentees, 

William  Brattle  (1702-1776),  a  Massachusetts  loyalist.    It  was 

inoocpmated  ten  years  later. 

Sce.H.  Boniham.  BrattUbon  (Brattleboro,  l88o>,  and  H.  M. 
Bart,  Tke  AUractitnu  of  BraUUbaro,  Glimpses  oj  Past  and  Prtstnt 

(Bnttkboro,  1866). 

BBAUVAU  (Csech  Broummi),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
1J9  m.  EJ<f.E.  of  Prague  1^  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7622,  chiefly 
German.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Steine.  It  has  an  imposing  Benedictine  abbey^  once 
a  castle,  but  converted  into  a  religious  house  in  2322,  when 
Ottakar  L  gave  the  district  to  the  Benedictines.  Noteworthy 
aho  is  the  great  church  of  Saints  Wenceslaus  and  Adalbert, 
biiilt  between  1683  and  1733.  This  stands  on  the  site  where,  in 
1618,  the  Protestants  attempted  to  build  a  church,  the  forcible 
prevention  of  which  by  Abbot  Wolfgang  Solander  was  die 
iamediate  cause  of  the  protest  of  the  Bohemian  estates  and  the 
"  defenestration  "  of  the  ministers  l^Iartinic  and  Slavata,  which 
opened  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the  battle  of  the  White 
Hill,  near  Prague  (1620),  the  town  was  deprived  of  all  its  privi- 
leges, which  were,  however,  in  great  port  restored  nine  years 
later.  It  is  now  a  manufacturing  centre  (doth,  woollen  and 
cotton  Steffi,  &&>  and  has  a  considerable  trade. 

BRAUWBBRO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
38  BL  by  rail  S.W.  of  Kdnigsberg,  on  the  Passarge,  4  m.  from  its 
month  in  the  Frisches  Haff.  Pop.  (r9oo)  12,497.  It  possesses 
aumerous  Koman  Catholic  institutions,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Ljroeum  Hosianum  (enjoying  university  rank), 
founded  in  1564  by  the  cardinal  bishop  Stanislaus  Hosius. 
Brewing,  tanning,  and  the  manufactures  of  soap,  yeast,  carriages 
and  brl^  are  the  most  important  industries  of  the  town,  which 
also  carries  on  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  com,  ship  timber  and 
yariL  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.  The  castle  of 
Braunaberg  was  built  by  (he  Teutonic  knights  in  1241,  and  the 
town  was  foonded  ten  years  later.  Destroyed  by  the  Prussians 
in  1262,  it  was  restored  in  1279.  The  town,  which  was  the  scat 
of  the  fabbops  of  Ermeland  from  1255  to  1298,  was  granted  the 
"  law  of  LObedL "  by  its  bishop  in  1284,  and  admitted  to  the 
Hanaeatic  League.  After  numerous  vicissitudes  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Poles  in  1520,  and  in  1626  it  was  captured 
by  Gostavus  Adolphas.  The  Swedes  kept  possession  till  1635. 
It  fell  to  Pruana  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland  m  r772. 

BRAVO  (ItaL  for  "brave"),  the  name  for  hired  assassins 
such  as  were  formerly  common  in  Italy.  The  word  had  at  first 
DO  evil  meaning,  but  was  applied  to  the  retainers  of  the  great 
Bobie  hoBSCs*  or  to  the  cavalier^type  of  swashbucklers  familiar  in 
fiction.  In  later  Italian  history,  espcdallj'  in  that  of  Venice, 
the  bran  were  desperate  ruffians  who  for  payment  were  ready 
to  ooounit  any  crime,  however  foul. 

BBAWUVO  (probably  connected  with  Ger.  braUen,  to  roar, 
shoot),  in.  law,  the  offence  of  quarrelling,  or  creating  a  dis- 
taihanoe  in  a  church  or  churchyiud.  During  the  early  stages 
of  the  Sefonnatkn  in  England  reb'gious  controversy  too  often 


became  converted  into  actual  disturbance,  and  the  ritual  law- 
lessness  of  the  parochial  dergy  very  frequently  provoked  popular 
violence.  To  repress  these  disturbances  an  act  was  passed  in 
i55<i  by  which  it  was  enacted  "  that  if  any  person  shall,  by 
words  only,  quarrel,  chide  or  brawl  in  any  church  or  churchyard, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ordinary  of  the  place  where  the  same 
shall  be  done  and  proved  by  two  lawful  witnesses,  to  suspend 
any  person  so  offending,  if  he  be  a  layman,  from  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  if  he  be  a  derk,  from  the  ministration  of  his 
office,  for  so  long  as  the  said  ordinary  shall  think  meet,  ac- 
cording to  the  fault."  An  act  of  1553  added  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  until  the  party  shoidd  repent.  The  act  of  xssr 
was  partly  repealed  in  1828  and  wholly  repealed  as  regards 
laymen  1^  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Jurisdiction  Act  i860. 
Under  that  act,  which  applies  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England, 
persons  guilty  of  riotous,  violent  or  indecent  behaviour,  Mn 
churdies  and  chapeb  of  the  Churph  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in 
any  chapel  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  England  in  any 
place  of  rdigious  wonhip  duly  certified,  or  in  churchyards  or 
burial-grounds,  are  liable  on  conviction  before  two  justices  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  £5,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  months.  This  enactment  applies  to  dergy  as  well 
as  to  laity,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  convicted 
under  it  may  also  be  dealt  with  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act 
of  1892  {Girt  V.  PiUingkam,  1901,  L.R.  Prob.  176).  When  Mr 
J.  Kensit  during  an*  ordination  service  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
"  objected  "  to  one  of  the  candidates  for  ordination,  on  grounds 
which  did  not  constitute  an  impediment  or  notable  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  ordination  service,  he  was  held  to  have 
unlawfully  disturbed  the  bislx^  of  London  in  the  conduct  of  the 
service,  and  to  be  liable  to  conviction  under  the  act  of  x86o 
(KensU  v.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul%  1905,  L.R.  2  K.B.  249). 
The  public  worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  in  England  had  before  x86o  been  protected  by  a  series 
of  statutes  beginning  with  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  and  ending 
with  the  Liberty  of  Religious  Worship  Act  1855.  These  enact- 
ments, though  not  repealed,  are  for  practical  purposes  superseded 
by  the  summary  remedy  given  by  the  act  of  i860.  In  Scotland 
disturbance  of  public  worship  is  punishable  as  a  breach  of  the 
peace  {DougaU  v.  Dykes,  x86x,  4  Irvine  xoi). 

In  British  possessions  abroad  interference  with  religious  wor- 
ship is  usually  dealt  with  by  legislation,  and  not  as  a  common- 
law  offence.  In  India  it  is  an  offence  voluntarily  to  cause  dis- 
turbance to  any  assembly  lawfully  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  religious  worship  or  religious  ceremonies  (Penal  Code,  s.  296). 
Under  the  (^eensland  Criminal  Code  of  1899  (a.  207)  penalties 
are  imposed  on  persons  who  wilfully  and  without  lawful  justifica- 
tion or  excuse  (the  proof  of  which  lies  on  them)  disquiet  or 
disturb  any  meeting  of  persons  lawfully  assembled  for  religious 
worship,  or  assault  any  forces  lawfully  officiating  at  such  meeting, 
or  any  of  the  persons  there  assembled. 

In  the  United  States  disturbance  of  religious  worship  is  treated 
as  an  offence  under  the  common  law,  which  is  in  many  states 
supplemented  by  legislation  (see  Bishop,  Amer.  Crim.  Law, 
8th  ed.  1892,  voL  i.  s.  542,  vol.  ii.  ss.  303-305;  California 
Penal  Code,  s.  302;  Revised  Laws  of  ifassa^kusetts,  1902, 
chap.  212,  s.  30.). 

BRAT,  SIR  REGINALD  (d.  1503),  British  sUtesman  and 
architect,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the 
privy  council  of  Henry  VI.  Reginald  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St  John  Bedwardine,  near  Worcester,  but  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  receiver-general  and  steward  of  the 
household  to  Sir  Henry  Sufford,  second  husband  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  whose  son  afterwards  became  King 
Henry  VII.  The  accession  of  the  king  Henry  VII.  favoured 
the  fortunes  of  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
Bi(th  at  the  coronation  and  afterwards  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 
In  the  first  year  of  Henry  Vll.'a  rdgn  he  was  given  a  grant 
of  the  constableship  of  Oakham  Castie  in  Rutland,  and  was 
appointed  joint  chief  justice  with  Lord  Fitz  Walter  of  all  the  forest 
south  of  Trent  and  chosen  of  the  privy  council.  Subsequently 
he  was  made  high  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
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Lancaster.  In  October  1494  he  became  high  steward  of  the 
4inivcrsity  of  Oxford,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  parliament 
summoned  in  the  nth  year  of  Henry  Vll'a  reign.  In  June 
1497  he  was  at  the  batUe  of  Blackheath,  and  hL  services  in 
repressing  the  Cornish  rebels  were  rewarded  with  a  gift  of  estates 
and  the  title  of  knight  banneret  His  taste  and  skill  in  archi- 
tecture are  attested  by  Henry  VII/s  chapel  at  Westminster 
and  St  George's  chapel  at  Windsor.  He  directed  the  building 
of  the  former,  and  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  the  latter, 
to  which,  moreover,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor,  building  at 
his  own  expense  a  chapel  still  called  by  his  name  and  ornamented 
with  his  crest,  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  a  device  repre- 
senting the  hemp-bray,  an  instrument  used  by  hemp  manu- 
facturers. He  died  in  1503,  before  the  Westminster  chapel  was 
completed,  and  was  interred  in  St  George's  chapel. 

BRAT,  THOMAS  (1656-1730),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Marton,  Shropshire,  in  1656,  and  educated  at  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university  he  was  appointed  vicar 
of  Over-Whitacre,  and  rector  of  Sheldon  in  Warwickshire, 
where  he  wrote  his  famous  Catechetical  Lectures.  Henjpy  Complon, 
bishop  of  London,  appointed  him  in  1696  as  his  commissary  to 
organize  the  Anglican  church  in  Maryland,  and-  he  was  in  that 
colony  in  1699-1700.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  colonial 
missions,  especially  among  the  American  Indians,  and  it  is  to 
his  exertions  that  the  Society  for  the  Propi^tion  of  the  Gospel 
owes  its  existence.  He  also  projected  a  successful  scheme 
for  establishing  parish  libraries  in  England  and  America,  out 
of  which  grew  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
From  1706  till  his  death  in  February  1730  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Botolph-Without,  Aldgate,  London,  bang  unceasingly  engaged 
in  philanthropic  and  Uterary  pursuits. 

BRAT,  a  village  in  the  Wokingham  parliamentary  division 
of  Berkshire,  England,  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  (right) 
bank  of  the  Thames,  x  m.  S.  of  Maidenhead  Bridge.  Pop.  ( 1901) 
3978.  There  are  numerous  riverside  residences  in  the  locality. 
The  church  of  St  Michael  has  portions  of  various  dates  from 
the  Early  English  period  onward,  and  is  much  restored.  It 
contains  a  number  of  brasses  of  the  14th,  xsth,  x6th  and  17th 
centuries.  A  well-known  ballad,  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray,"  tells 
how  a  vicar  held  his  position  by  easy  conversions  of  faith  accord- 
ing to  necessity,  from  the  days  of  Charles  II.  until  the  accession 
of  George  I.  and  the  foundation  of  "the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover  "  (17 14).  One  Francis  Carswell,  who  is  buried  in  the 
church,  was  vicar  for  forty-two  years,  approximately  during 
this  period,  dying  in  1709-,  but  the  legend  is  eariier,  and  the  name 
of  the  vicar  who  gave  rise  to  it  is  not  certainly  known.  That  of 
Simon  Aleyn,  who  held  the  office  from  c.  1 540  to  1 588,  is  generally 
accepted,  as,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  successively  Papist, 
Protestant,  Papist  and  Protestant.  The  name  of  Simon  Simonds 
is  also  given  on  the  authority  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  in  1745; 
Simonds  died  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1551,  but  had  been  vicar  of 
Bray.  Tradition  ascribes  the  song  to  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Fuller's 
troop  of  dragoons  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

BRAT,  a  seaport  and  watering-phice  of  Co.  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dublin  on  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem 
railway,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bray.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (190X)  7434.  For  parliamentary  purposes  it  is  divided 
between  the  eastern  division  of  county  Wicklow  and  the  southern 
of  county  Dublin.  A  harbour  was  constructed  by  the  urban 
district  council  (the  harbour  authority)  which  accommodates 
ships  of  400  tons.  There  is  some  industry  in  brewing,  milling 
and  fishing,  but  the  town,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Irish  Brighton," 
b  almost  wholly  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  visitors  from 
Dublin  and  elsewhere.  It  therefore  possesses  all  the  e<)uipments 
of  a  modem  seaside  resort;  there  is  a  fine  sea-wall  with  esplanade 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length;  the  bathing  is  good,  and  race 
meetings  are  held.  The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size. 
The  coast,  especially  towards  the  promontory  of  Bray  Head, 
ofTcrs  beautiful  sea-views,  and  some  of  the  best  inland  scenery 
in  the  county  is  readily  accessible,  such  as  the  Gletis  of  the  Dargle 
and  the  Downs,  the  demesne  of  Powersoourt,  the  Bray  river, 


with  Its  loughs,  and  the  pass  of  the  SaJp.  The  denesae  of 
Kilmddery,  the  seat  of  the  eailaof  Meath,  is  qxdaily  bcautifol. 
About  XI 70  Bray  was  bestowed  by  Richard  dc  Clare  or  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Strigul,  on  Walter  de  Reddcsford. 
who  took  the  title  of  baron  of  Bray,  and  built  a  castle. 
*  BRATLBT,  BDWARD  WBDLAKB  (1773-1854).  £ngli^ 
antiquary  and  topographer,  was  bom  at  Lambeth,  London,  in 
X773.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  enamelling  trade,  but  cariy 
developed  literary  tastes.  He  formed  a  dose  friendship  with 
John  Britton,  which  lasted  for  sixty-five  years.  They  entered 
into  a  literary  partneiship,  and  after  some  small  successes  at 
song  and  play  writing  they  became  joint  editors  of  The  Beaniia 
of  England  and  Wales^  themselves  writing  many  of  the  volumes. 
Long  after  he  had  become  famous  as  a  topographer,  Brayley 
oontihued  his  enamel  work.  In  X833  he  was  elected  a  felloe  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ijrd  of 
September  x8s4.  Ilis  other  works  indude  Sir  Reihulde  cr  ike 
Black  Tower  (1803);  Viemi  in  Sufolk,  Norfolk  and  NordumpLm- 
shire,  illustrative  of  wtrks  of  Robl.  Blcomfidd  (1806);  Lamtttk 
Palace  (1806);  The  Histwy  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westmivitr 
(2  vols.,  1818);  Topographical  Sketches  of  BrighthdmsUme  (1825^ 
Historical  arid  Descriptive  Accounts  of  Theatres  of  London  (1826'. ; 
Londiniana  (1829);  History  of  Surrey  (5  vols.,  x84i'-x848). 

BRAZIER  (from  the  Fr.  h^asier,  which  comes  from  brsitr. 
hot  charcoal),  a  metal  receptacle  for  holdixig  burning  coals  or 
charcoal,  much  used  in  southern  Europe  and  the  East  for 
warming  rooms.  Braziers  are  often  dcgant  in  form,  and  highly 
artistic  in  ornamentation,  with  chased  or  embossed  feet  sod 
decorated  exteriors. 

BRAZIL,  or  BftASXL,  a  legendary  island  in  the  Atlantic  Occszl 
The  name  connects  itself  with  the  red  dye-woods  so  called  in  the 
middle  ages,  possibly  also  applied  to  other  vegetable  d>'cs.  aod 
so  descending  from  the  Inndae  Purpurariae  of  Pliny.  It  fint 
appears  as  the  /.  de  Brazi  in  the  Venetian  map  of  Andrea  Biaoo) 
U4i^)*  where  it  is  found  attached  to  one  of  the  larger  iskfids 
of  the  Azores.  When  this  group  became  better  known  and  wis 
colonized,  the  island  in  question  was  renamed  Tcrcdra.  It  is 
probable  that  the  famiUar  existence  of  "  Brazil "  as  a  |ro- 
graphical  name  led  to  its  bestowal  upon  the  vast  region  of  South 
America,  which  was  found  to  supply  dye-woods  kindred  to  tlio?e 
which  the  name  properly  denoted.  The  older  memory  survix-ol 
also,  and  the  Island  of  Brazil  retained  its  place  in  mid-oceic. 
some  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  both  in  the  traditia'^s 
of  the  forecastle  and  in  charts.  In  J.  Purdy's  CenenU  Chart  •/ 
the  Atlantic,  "  corrected  to  1830,"  the  "  Brazil  Rock  (hig^)  "  is 
marked  with  no  indication  of  doubt,  in  51*  xo'  N.  and  15**  50'  W. 
In  a  chart  of  currents  by  A.G.Findlay,  dated  X853,  these  nsnes 
appear  again.  But  in  his  xsth  edition  of  Purdy's  Uaiuir 
Descriptive  and  Explanatory  of  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean  (186$),  iU 
existence  of  Brazil  and  some  other  legendary  islands  is  bricfiy 
discussed  and  rejected.    (See  also  Atlantis.) 

BRAZIL,  a  republic  of  South  America,  the  largest  political 
division  of  that  continent  and  the  third  largest  of  the  westers 
hemisphere.  It  is  larger  than  the  continental  United  States 
excluding  Alaska,  and  slightly  larger  than  the  great  bulk  of 
Europe  lying  east  of  France.  Its  extreme  dlmexisioiis  are  2629  n. 
from  Cape  Orange  (4"  2x'  N.)  almost  due  south  to  the  rivicr 
Chuy  (33**  45'  S.  lat.),  and  369X  m.  from  Olinda  (Ponta  de  Pedn 
8"  o'  57'  S.,  34^  50'  W.)  due  west  to  the  Peravian  frontier  (about 
73**  50'  W.).  The  most  northerly  point,  the  Serra  Rorsima  ci* 
the  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  frontier  (5**  10'  N.),  is  s^  ra 
farther  north  than  Cape  Orange.  The  area,  which  was  augmented 
by  more  than  60,000  sq.  m.  in  1903  and  diminished  slightly  Id 
the  boundary  adjustment  with  Briti^  Guiana  (1904),  is  estimated 
to  have  been  3,338,453  sq.  m.  in  X900  (A.  Supan,  Die  BevUkemti 
der  Erde,  (jotha,  1904).  A  subsequent  planimetric  caloilitioa. 
which  takes  into  account  these  territorial  changes,  increases  tltc 
area  to  3,270,000  sq.  m. 

Boundaries. — Brazil  is  bounded  N.  by  Colombia,  \tnaadi 
and  the  Guianas,  N.E.,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by 
Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  W.  by  Aigentina,  PAn- 
guay,  Bolivia,  Pern,  Ecuador  and  Colombia.    Its  tcrriiofT 
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toGcbcs  that  of  every  South  American  nation,  except  Chile, 
isd  with  each  one  there  has  been  a  boundary  dis(>ute  at  some 
su^e  in  its  political  life.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns 
iitcmptcd  to  define  the  limits  between  their  American  colonies 
in  1750  and  1777,  and  the  lines  adopted  still  serve  in  great  part 
to  sqarate  BnJdl  from  its  neighbours.  Lack  of  information 
r^rding  the  geographical  features  of  the  interior,  however,  led 
to  some  iodefiioite  descriptions,  and  these  have  been  fruitful 
suQxccs  of  dispute  ever  since.  The  Portuguese  were  persistent 
tn:^assen»  in  cariy  colonial  times,  and  their  land-hunger  took 
tb«m  far  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  the 
i>ju2ulary  disputes  which  have  followed,  Brazil  seems  to  have 
p jnued  this  traditional  policy,  and  generally  with  success. 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del  Chuy,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  long  sandbank  separating  Lake  Blirim  from  the 
Atlantic  (33%5'  S.  lat.),  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil  and 
I'njgtiay  passes  up  that  rivulet  and  across  to  the  roost  southerly 
tiibutaiy  of  Lake  Mirim,  thence  down  the  western  shore  of  that 
like  to  the  JaguarSo  and  up  that  river  to  its  most  southerly 
&:urce.  The  line  then  crosses  to  the  hill-range  called  Cuchilla 
dc  Sant'  Anna,  which  is  followed  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the 
sjurcc  of  the  Cuarcim,  or  Quarahy,  this  river  becoming  the 
boondaxy  down  to  the  Uruguay.  This  line  was  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  i8$i,  by  which  the  control  of  Lake  Mirim  remains  with 
BnziL  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quarahy,  the  boundary 
Uae  between  Bnuil  and  Argentina  ascends  the  Uruguay,  crosses 
to  the  source  of  the  Santo  Antonio,  and  descends  that  small 
stream  and  the  Iguassii  to  the  Paran&,  where  it  terminates. 
This  line  was  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1857,  and  by  the  decision 
of  President  Cleveland  in  1895  with  regard  to  the  small  section 
betwtcn  the  Uruguay  and  Iguassfi  rivers.  The  boundary  with 
Poiagiuy  was  definitely  settled  in  1872.  It  ascends  the  Paran& 
to  the  great  faUs  of  Guayri,  or  Sete  Quedas,  and  thence  westward 
abng  the  wat<r-parting  of  the  Sierra  de  Maracayii  to  the  cerro 
oi  that  name,  thence  northerly  along  the  Sierra  d'Amambay  to 
the  source  of  the  Estrella,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ap&,  and 
thence  down  those  two  streams  to  the  Paraguay.  From  this 
point  the  line  ascends  the  Paraguay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
NegTo,the  outlet  of  the  BahiaNegra,  where  the  Bolivian  boundary 
Ufins.  As  regards  the  Peruvian  botmdazy,  an  agreement  was 
retched  in  1904  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
pmideat  of  Argentina  in  case  further  efforts  to  reach  an  amic- 
ftbie  settlement  failed.  The  provisional  line,  representing  the 
Bnzilian  claim,  b^ns  at  the  termination  of  the  Bolivian 
section  (the  intersection  of  the  nth  parallel  with  the  meridian 
of  72""  36'  W.  approx.)  and  fdlows  a  semicircular  direction 
Dunh-west  and  north  to  the  source  of  the  Javary  (or  Yavary), 
to  include  the  basins  of  the  Purfis  and  Jurui  within  Brazilian 
ii.risdictJon.  The  line  follows  the  Javary  to  iu  junction  with  the 
Amaaon,  and  runs  thence  north  by  east  direct  to  the  mouth  of, 
the  Apaprris,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Yapuri,  in  about  r"  50'  S.  lat., 
69*  30'  W.  bng. ,  where  the  Peruvian  section  ends.  The  whole  of 
this  line,  however,  was  subject  to  future  adjustments,  Peru 
claiming  all  that  part  of  the  Amazon  valley  extending  eastward 
to  the  Madeira  and  lying  between  the  Beni  and  the  east  and 
*cst  boundary  line  agreed  upon  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1750 
*^  mi,  which  is  near  the  7th  paialleL  With  re^ird  to  the 
section  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Apaporis  river,  already 
settled  between  Brazil  and  Peru,  the  territory  has  been  in 
protracted  dispute  between  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia; 
boi  a  treaty  of  limits  between  Brazil  and  Ecuador  was  signed  in 
igoi  and  promulgated  in  1905.  The  boundary  with  Colombia, 
fixed  by  treaty  of  April  24,  1907,  follows  the  lower  rim  of 
the  .Amazon  bauin,  as  defined  by  BraziL  The  Colombian  claim 
included  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon  eastward  to  the  Auahy 
or  Avahy-parani  channel  between  the  Amazon  and  Yapur&, 
vbence  the  line  ran  northward  to  the  Negro  near  the  intersection 
(rf  the  66th  meridian.  The  Brazilian  line  ran  north  and  north- 
vest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apaporis  to  the  70th  meridian,  which 
vas  followed  to  the  water-parting  south  of  the  Uaupis  basin, 
thence  north-east  to  the  Uaupis  river,  which  was  crossed  close 
lo  the  69th  meridian,  thence  easterly  along  the  Serra  Tunaji 


and  Isana  river  to  Cuyari,  thence  northeriy  up  the  Cuyari  and 
one  of  its  small  tributaries  to  the  Sem  Capparro,  and  thence 
east  and  south-east  along  this  range  to  the  Cucuhy  rock  (Pedra 
de  Cucuhy)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Negro,  where  the  Colombian 
section  ends.  Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  this  controversy, 
which  involved  fully  one-third  of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  were 
broken  off  in  1870,  but  were  restuned  in  1905.  The  boundary 
with  Venezuda,  which  was  defined  by  a  treaty  of  1859,  runs 
south-eastward  from  Cuctihy  across  a  level  country  intersected 
by  rivers  and  channeb  tributary  to  both  the  Negro  and  Orinoco, 
to  the  S^rra  Cupuy  watershed  which  separates  the  rivers  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys.  This  watershed  includes  the 
ranges  running  eastward  and  northward  under  the  names  of 
Imeri,  Tapiira-peoo,  Curupira,  Parima  and  Pacaraima,  the 
Venezuelan  section  terminating  at  Mt.  Roraima.  On  the  9th 
of  December  1905  protocols  were  signed  at  Caracas  accepting 
the  line  between  Cucuhy  and  the  Serra  Cupuy  located  in  1880, 
and  referring  the  remainder,  which  had  been  located  by  a 
Brazilian  commission  in  1882  and  1884,  to  a  mixed  commission 
for  verification. 

The  disputed  boundary  between  Brazil  and  British  Guiana, 
which  involved  the  possession  of  a  territory  having  an  estimated 
area  of  12,741  sq.  m.,  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  1904  with 
the  king  of  Italy  as  arbitrator,  the  award  being  a  com- 
promise division  by  which  Great  Britain  received  about  7336 
sq.  m.  and  Brazil  about  5405.  The  definite  boundary  line 
starts  from  Mt.  Roraima  and  follows  the  water-parting  cast  and 
south  to  the  source  of  the  Ireng  or  Mahu  river,  which  with  the 
Takutu  forms  the  boundary  as  far  south  as  z**  N.  to  enclose  the 
basin  of  the  Esscquibo  and  its  tributaries,  thence  it  turns  east 
and  north  of  east  along  the  Serra  Acaria  to  unite  with  the 
unsettled  boundary  line  of  Dutch  Guiana  near  the  intersection 
of  the  2nd  parallel  north  with  the  56th  meridian.  Negotiations 
were  initiated  in  1905  for  the  definite  location  of  the  botmdary 
with  Dutch  Guiana.  Running  north-cast  and  south-east  to 
enclose  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Paru,  it  unites  with  the  French 
Guiana  line  at  2"  xo'  N.,  55°  W.,  and  thence  runs  easterly  along 
the  water-parting  of  the  Serra  Tumuc-Humac  to  the  source  of  the 
Oyapok,  which  river  is  the  divisional  line  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  boundary  with  French  Guiana  (see  Gitiana),  which  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  was  settled  by  arbitration  in 
1900,  the  award  being  rendered  by  the  government  of  Switzerland. 
The  area  of  the  disputed  territory  was  about  34,750  sq.  m. 

Physical  Geography. —  A  relief  map  of  Brazil  shows  two  very 
irregular  divisions  of  surface :  the  great  river  basins,  or  plains,  of 
the  Amazon-Tocantins  and  La  Plata,  which  are  practically  con- 
nected by  low  elevations  in  Bolivia,  and  a  huge,  slupeicss  mass  of 
highlands  filling  the  eastern  projection  of  the  continent  and  extend- 
ing southward  to  the  plains  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  westward  to 
the  Bolivian  frontier.  Besides  these  there  are  a  narrow  coastal 
plain,  the  low  plains  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  Guiana  highlands 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Amazon  basin  below  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  coastal  plain  consists  in  great  part  of  sandy  beaches,  detritus 
formations,  and  partially  submerged  areas  caused  by  uplifted 
beaches  and  obstructed  river  channels.  Mangrove  swamps,  ,^m.M 
lagoons  and  marshes,  with  inland  canals  following  the  ^mwa 
coast  line  for  long  distances,  are  characteristic  features  of  a  large 
extent  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  Parts  of  this  coastal  plain,  however, 
have  an  elevation  of  100  to  200  ft.,  are  rolline  and  fertile  in  character, 
and  terminate  on  the  coast  in  a  line  of  bluffs.  In  the  larger  de> 
pressions,  like  that  of  the  Rcconcavo  of  Bahta,  there  are  large 
alluvial  areas  celebrated  for  thrir  fertility.  ^  This  (^ain  is  of  varying 
width,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  disappears  altogether. 
In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  two  large  lakes  nave  been  created 
by  uplifted  sand  beaches,  the  coastal  plain  widens  greatly,  and  is 
merged  in  an  extensive  open,  rolling  grassjr  plain,  traversed  by 
ridge»  <A  low  hills  (citdUZZai),  similar  to  the  neighbouring  republic  ch 
Uruguay.  The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  drained  by  the  Uruguay 
and  Its  tribuuries,  whkh  places  it  within  the  river  Plate  (La  PlaUj 
basin. 

The  two  great  river  basins  of  the.  Amazon-Tocantins  and  La  Plata 
comprise  within  themselves,  approximately,  three-fifths  of  the  total 
area  of  Brazil.  Large  areas  01  these  great  river  plains  are  annually 
flooded,  the  flood-plains  of  the  Amazon  extending  neariy  acrosa 
the  whole  country  and  comprising  thousands  of  square  miles.  The 
Amazon  plain  is  heavily  forested  and  has  a  slope  of  less  than  one 
inch  to  the  mile  within  Brazilian  territory — one  competent  authority 
pladng  it  at  about  one-fifth  of  an  mch  per  mile.  The  La  PlaU  basin 
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is  leas  heavily  wooded,  its  surface  more  varied,  and  its  Brasilian 
part  stands  at  a  much  higher  elevation. 

Of  the  two  hiehiand  regions  of  Brazil,  that  of  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Amazon  oasin  belongs  physically  to  the  isolated  mountain 
system  extending  eastward  from  the  Negro  and  Orinoco  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  water-parting  of  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Guianas  and  Brazil.  The  culminating  point  is'near  the  western 
extremity  of  this  chain  and  its  altitude  is  estimated  at  8500  ft. 
The  ranges  gradually  diminish  in  elevation  towards  the  east,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  range,  on  the  frontier  of  French 
Guiana,  being  about  2600  ft.  The  Brazilian  plateau  slopes  south- 
ward and  eastward,  traversed  by  broken  ranges  of  low  mountains 
and  deeply  eroded  by  river  courses.  The  table-topped  hills  of 
Almey  rin  (or  Almeirim)  and  Erer6,  which  lie  near  the  lower  Amazon 
and  nse  to  heights  of  800  and  900  ft.,  are  generally  jconsidered  the 
southernmost  margin  of  this  plateau,  though  Agassiz  and  others 
describe  them  as  remains  of  a  great  sandstone  sheet  which  once 
covered  the  entire  Amazon  valley.  Its  general  elevation  has  been 
estimated  to  be  about  2000  ft.  It  is  a  stonjr,  semi-arid  region, 
thinly  wooded,  havinjg  good  grazing  campos  in  its  extreme  western 
section.  Its  semi-and  character  is  due  to  the  mountain  ranges  on 
its  northern  frontier,  which  extract  the  moisture  from  the  north-east 
trader  and  leave  the  Brazilian  plateau  behind  them  with  a  very 
limited  rainfall,  except  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  more  arid 
districts  offer  no  inducement  for  settlement  and  are  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  roving  bands  of  Indians,  but  there  were  settlements  of 
wliites  in  the  grazing  districts  of  the  Rio  Branco  at  an  early  date, 
and  a  few  hundreds  of  adventurers  have  occupied  the  mining  districts 
of  the  east.  In  general,  Brazilian  Guiana,  as  this  plateau  region  is 
sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  least  attractive  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  great  Brazilian  plateau,  which  u  the  most  important  physical 
division  of  Brazil,  consists  of  an  elevated  tableland  1000  to  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  traversed  by  two  great  mountain  svstems,  and 
deeply  eroded  and  indented  by  numerous  rivers.  A  thick  sandstone 
sheet  once  covered  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  ft,  remains  of  which 
are  found  on  the  elevated  chapadas  of  the  interior  and  on  isc^ted 
elevations  extending  across  the  republic  toward  its  western  frontier. 
These  chapadas  and  elevations,  which  are  usually  described  as 
mountain  ranges,  are  capped  by  horizontal  strata  ol^ sandstone  and 
^ow  the  original  surface,  whicn  has  been  worn  away  by^  the  rivers, 
leaving  here  and  there  broad  flat-topped  ridges  between  river  basins 
and  narrower  ranges  of  hills  between  river  courses.  From  the 
valleys  their  rugged,  deeply  indented  escarpments,  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon,  nave  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  chain  01  moun- 
tains. The  only  trUe  mountain  systems,  however,  so  far  as  known, 
are  the  two  parallel  ranges  which  follow  the  contour  of  the  coast, 
and  the  central,  or  Goyana,  system.  The  first  consists  of  an  almost 
continuous  range  crossing  the  northern  end  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
and  following  the  coast  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Frio,  and 
thence  northward  in  broken  ranges  to  the  idcinity  of  Cape  St  Roque, 
and  a  second  parallel  range  running  from  eastern  Sfto  Paulo  north- 
cast  and  north  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Sio  Frandaco  basin  in 
northern  Bahia,  where  that  river  turns  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  first  of  these  is  generally  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar,  or  Coast 
Range,  though  it  is  locally  known  under  many  names.  Its  cul- 
minating point  is  in  the  Onan  Mountains  ^erra  dos  Oij^os),  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  7^^  ft.  The  inland 
range,  which  is  separated  from  the  Coast  Range  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul  river,  is  known 
as  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  and  from  the  point  where  it  turns 
northward  to  form  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Sio  Francisco  basin,  as  the 
Serra  do  Espinha^  This  range  is  also  known  under  various  local 
names.  Its  culminating  point  is  toward  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Mantiqueira  range  where  the  Itatiaya,  or  Itatiaia-assu,  peak 
rises  to  an  elevation  oL  8898  ft.  (other  measurements  sive  9823  ft.), 
probably  the  highest  summit  in  BraziL  This  range  forms  the  true 
backbone  oi  the  maritime  mountainous  belt  and  rises  from  the 
plateau  itself,  while  the  Coast  Range  rises  on  its  eastern  margin  and 
forms  a  rim  to  the  plateau.  NortLof  Cape  Frio  the  Coast  Range 
is  much  broken  ana  less  elevated,  while  the  Serra  do  Espinhaco 
takes  a  more  inland  course  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  by 
sreat  gently-sloping,  semi-barren  terraces.  The  second  system — the 
Central  or  Goyana— consists  of  two  distinct  chains  of  mountains 
converging  toward  the  north  in  the  elevated  chapaddo  between  the 
Tocantms  and  Sio  Francisco  ba«na.  The  eastern  range  of  this 
central  system,  which  crosses  western  Minas  Geraes  from  the  80<allcd 
Serra  das  Vertcntes  to  the  valley  of  the  Paracatii,  a  western  tributary 
of  the  S&o  Francisco,  is  called  the  Serra  da  Canastra  and  Serra  da 
Matta  da  Cordc.  Its  culminating  point  is  toward  its  southern  ex- 
tremity in  the  Serra  da  Canastra,  4206  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
western  range,  or  what  is  definitely  known  of  it,  runs  across  southern 
Goyaz,  south-west  to  north-east,  and  forms  the  water-parting 
between  the  Paran4  and  Tocantins-Araguaya  basins.  Its  culmin- 
ating point  is  in  the  Montes  Pyreneos,  near  the  city  of  Goyaz,  and 
b  about  4500  ft.  above  sea-Ievel. 

The  great  part  of  this  immense  region  connsts  of  chapaddes,  as 
the  larger  table-land  areas  arc  called,  chapadas  or  smaller  sections 
of  the  same,  and  broadly  excavated  river  valleys.  How  extensive 
this  work  of  erosion  has  l)ccn  may  be  seen  in  the  Tocantins-Araguaya 
basin,  where  a  great  pear-shaped  depcesnon,  approximately  100  to 


500  m.  wide,  too  m.  long,  and  from  1000  to  1500  ft.  deep, 
been  excavated  northward  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau.  >> 
ward  the  Parani  has  excavated  another  great  basui  and  easts 
the  Sio  Francisco  another.  Add  to  these  the  eroded  river  basif 
the  Xingu,  Tapaj^  and  Guapor(  on  the  north  and  vest,  the  P 

Suay  on  the  south-west,  and  the  scores  of  smaller  rivers  akx^ 
Atlantic  coast,  and  we  may  have  some  cooceptioa  of  the  af^cr^ 
that  have  been  at  work  in  breaking  down  aiul  shaping  this  ^ 
table-land,  perhaps  the  oldest  part  of  the  continent.  The  a 
southern  of  these  ckapaddest  that  of  the  Parani  basin,  in  which  ( 
be  included  the  northern  part  of  the  Uruguay  and  eastern  par 
the  Paraguay  basins,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  states  cf 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  rarani  and  SSo  Paulo,  the  ^-a 
western  comer  of  Minas  Gcraes,  a  part  <A  southern  Goyaz,  ani 
south-eastern  comer  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  greatest  devatiua  i 
its  eastern  or  Atlantic  margin  where  the  average  is  about  3^n: 
above  sea-level.  The  plateau  breaks  down  abruptly  toward  the 
and  slopes  gradually  some  hundreds  of  feet  towani  the  south  1 
west.  There  has  been  considerable  denudatioa  toward  the  u 
the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Parani  riaii%  very  near  the  co 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  this  plateau  have  an  z\  rt 
elevation  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  maigin.  and  tl 
slopes  are  toward  the  south  and  east,  those  of  Goyaz  and  Mj 
Grosso  being  abrupt  and  deeply  eroded.  This  great  ckapcdif  l 
many  respects  the  beat  part  of  Brazil,  having  a  temperate  vl.n 
extensive  areas  of  fertile  soil,  rich  forests  and  a  regular  rai  ^ 
Its  Atlantic  slopes  are  heavily  wooded,  but  the  western  slopes  c\'^ 
grasa-covered  cambos  between  the  river  courses.  The  S&o  Frar.^  1 
chapaddo,  which  has  a  general  elevation  of  about  2600  ft.,  c  1 
the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia,  and  a  sr 
part  of  western  Pemambuoo,  and  might  also  be  considered  c 
tinuoua  with  those  of  the  Pamahyin  and  Tocantias-Arapi:, 
basins.  This  region  is  more  tropical  in  chaiacter.  partially  b.  -r 
and  has  an  uncertain  rainfall,  a  lar;^  part  of  the  Sao  Francisco  t.i 
and  the  upper  Atlantic  alopc  of  its  eastern  rim  being  sutij«ct 
long-continued  droughts.  Thu  region  is  well  wooded  zUmz 
river  courses  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  lower  Atlantic  slopes  of  Ball 
which  are  perhaps  outside  the  plateau  proper,  and  on  the  mc;>: 
side  oi  some  of  the  elevated  rioges  whoe  the  rainfall  is  iKarw  'i 
regular.  It  has  extensive  tamfos  and  lar^^  areas  of  exposnJ  n 
and  stony  steppes,  but  is  richly  provided  with  mineral  dc^pofittsL 
breaks  down  leas  abruptly  toward  the  Atlantic,  the  slopes  in  Rt 
bein^  long  and  graduaL  The  Pamahyba  €kapadi»  covers  the  sr: 
of  Piauhy,  the  southern  part  of  Maranhlo,  and  the  western  pan 
Ceari.  Its  general  elevation  is  less  than  that  of  the  ^o  Franr:, 
region,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  plateau  surface  toward  the  Att.ij 
depression  and  to  denudation.  It  resembles  the  SSo  Francisco  rr  j 
in  Its  uncertain  rainfall  and  expomire  to  droughts,  and  in  having '  \ 
areas  of  compos  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is  thinly  wc«  1 
except  in  the  north,  where  the  climatic  oooditions  approach  !^i 
of  the  Amazon  valley.  Its  climate  is  more  tropical  axia  its  dcve ', 
ment  has  gone  forward  less  rapidly  than  in  the  more  temper, 
regions  of  uie  south.  The  Amazonian  chapadio^  which  iodudrs  1 
remainder  oi  the  great  Brazilian  plateau  west  01  the  S&o  Fras  r 
and  Pamahyba  rei^ons  and  which  appean  to  be  -Che  contiou>': 
of  these  tablelands  westward,  is  muca  the  largest  of  these  pL' 
divisions.  It  coven  the  greater  part  oi  the,  states  of  Matto  Gr 
and  Goyaz,  a  large  part  of  aoutben  Pari,  the  southern  roar|ir. 
Amazonaa,  and  a  considerable  part  of  western  MaranhSo.  It 
dudes  the  river  basins  of  the  Tocantins-Araguaya.  Xingu,  Tap^ 
and  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Guaporfr-Madeua.  A  consid<.  ra 
part  of  it  has  been  excavated  by  these  riven  to  a  level  which  c 
their  valleys  the  elevation  and  character  of  lowlands,  though  i&uLt 
hills  and  ranges  with  the  characteristic  overlying  horizontal  sa: 
stone  strata  of  the  andent  j^teau  show  that  it  was  once  a  high': 
region.  The  southern  marran  of  this  ^tcau  breaks  down  abrur 
toward  the  south  and  overlooks  the  Farani  and  Paraguay  b«s 
from  elevations  of  2600  to  3000  ft.  There  Is  gitat  diverwty  ia  t 
character  and  appearance  of  this  extensive  region,  h  lies  «t. 
within  the  tropics,  though  its  more  devated  omricts  enjoy  a  te 
perate  climate.  Its  chapadas  are  covered  with  extensive  came 
Its  shallow  valleys  with  open  woodlands,  and  its  deeper  >a:'- 
with  heavy  forests^    The  rainfall  is  good,  bot  not  heavy.    T 

Ktneral  slope  is  toward  the  Amazon,  and  its  riven  d^ouch  opoA  t 
mazonlan  plain  through  a  succession  of  falb  and  nptda. 
There  remains  only  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  ^ 
lying  between  the 'so-called  Serra  das  Vertentes  of  southern  M11 
Ceraes  and  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  extending  from  the  Scm 
Bocaina,  near  the  dty  of  SSo  Paulo,  eastward  to  Cape  Frio  atvi  t 
coastal  plain  north  of  that  pdnt.    It  indudcs  a  small  psit  of  eistr 
SSo  Paulo,  the  f;reater  part  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  ^t 
comer  of  Espinto  Santo,  and  a  narrow  strip  alo^  the  tou-.^f 
border  of  Minas  Geraes.    It  ia  traversed  by  two  mountain  chau 
the  Serra  da  Mantk)udra  and  Serra  do  Mar,  and  the  broad,  fert 
valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul  which  lies  between  them,  and  «  b 
slopes  gently  toward  the^east  from  a  Keoeral  efevatkm  exrr« 

'is  the  smal 


2000  ft.  in  Sio  Paukx    This  region 


of  the  ft: '^ 


divisions  of  the  great  plateau,  and  might  be  coostdcied  ci"^ 
southward  extension  of  the  Sio  Frandsoo  or  an  eastward  exte  .«*. 
of  the  Panni  ckapad§9.    It  is  one  of  the  noat  favoured  regiucs 
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BcLtii.  having  an  abundant  ninfall,  cxteniive  forests  of  valuable 
tinber,  ami  large  areas  of  fertile  soiL  The  mountain  slopes  are  still 
masses  of  dense  forest,  though  their  lower  devations  and  neighbour- 
ii^  \alleys  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  and  by  dealers  in 
toanrood  and  other  valuable  woods.  Thu  elevated  valley  is  noted 
ior  its  fertility  and  was  once  the  principal  coffee-producing  district 
dI  Brazil. 

Outside  the  two  great  river  systems  d  the  Amaxon  and  river 
Plate  (Rio  de  la  Plata),  which  are  treated  under  their  respective 
^^^  titles,  the  rivers  of  Brazil  are  limited  to  the  numerous 
^""^  small  streams  and  three  or  four  large  rivers  which  flow 
eastward  from  the  pbtcau  regions  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
ftaazon  system.covers  the  entire  north-western  part  of  the  republic, 
the  state  of  Amaionas,  ncariy  the  whole  of  Pari  and  the  greater 
port  of  Matto  Grosso  bein^  drained  by  this  ^reat  river  and  its 
tnbutariea.  IX  the  Tocantms-Araguaya  basin  is  includoi  in  the 
bvdragraphjc*  system,  the  greater  part  of  Goyaz  and  a  small  part  of 
Uaranhio  should  be  added  to  this  drainasc  area.  The  Tocantins  is 
isaetimes  treated  as  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon  because  its  outlet, 
ailed  the  Rk>  Pari,  is  connected  with  that  great  river  by  a  ntmiber 
if  ioiand  channelSk  It  b  an  entirely  separate  river,  however,  and  the 
obixl  communication  between  them  is  due  to  the  slight  elevation 
af  the  intervening  country  above  their  ordinary  levels  and  to  the 
iBorraotts  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  Amazon,  especially 
ia  the  fiood  season.  As  the  outlet  of  the  TOcantins  is  so  near  to 
c&a:  of  the  Amazon,  and  their  lower  valleys  xire  conterminous,  it 
B  convenient  to  trc^t  them  as'  paru  of  the  same  hydrographic 
laiia. 

Iq  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  the  rei>ub1ic  where  the 
Brazilian  Guiana  f^teau  slopes  toward  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  small 
ma  lying  outside  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Amazon.  Its  rivers  flow 
euterty  into  the  Atlantic  and  drain  a  triangular-shaped  area  of  the 
pbcsao  lying  between  the  northern  frontier  and  the  southern  and 
scstem  waterabeds  of  the  Araguary,  whose  extreme  limits  are  about 
»*  30'  N.  lat.  and  53*  50'  W.  long.  The  more  important  of  these 
rivers  are  the  Aiaguary,  Amapi,  Calcoene.  Cassipor6  and  Oyapok. 
fbe  Araguary  rises  in  the  Tumuc-Humac  mountains,  in  about 
t*  ro*  N.  lat.,  53*  t&  W.  long.,  and  follows  a  tortuous  course  south 
lad  north-east  to  the  Atlantic  Its  largest  tributary,  the  Amapary, 
roes  still  Cartber  west.  Little  is  known  of  the  country  throush 
thkh  it  flows,  and  its  channel  is  broken  by  rapids  and  waterfalls 
vhere  it  descends  to  the  coastal  plain.  TheAroapi  u  a  short  river 
riaing  on  the  eastern  dopes  of  the  same  range  and  flowing  across  a 
k>v.  wooded  jdain,  filled  with  lagoons.  The  Calcoene  and  Cassipor6 
Bter  the  Atlantic  farther  north  and  have  a  north-east  courK  across 
the  same  plain.  All  these  small  rivers  are  described  as  auriferous 
nd  have  attracted  attention  for  this  reason.  The  Ovapok,  or 
Hecate  Pinzon,  b  the  best-known  of  the  {[roup  and  forms  tne  bound- 
iry  line  between  Brazil  and  French  Guiana  under  the  arbitration 
nrard  ci  xooo.  It  rises  in  about  3*  05'  N.,  53*  48'  W.,  and  flows 
tastcriy  ana  north-easterly  to  the  Atlantic  Its  course  b  less  tortuous 
iaa  that  o£  the  Araguary. 

The  rivers  of  the  great  Brazilian  plateau  which-flow  directly  to  the 
Itkntic  coast  may  be  divided  into  twt>  classes :  those  of  its  north- 
Kard  itope  which  flow  in  a  northerlv  and  north-easterly  direction 
to  the  Dorth-eaat  coast  of  the  republic,  and  those  which  drain  its 
astern  slope  and  Bow  to  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  former 
neach  the  coastal  plain  over  long  andgradual  descents,  and  are 
Bavisable  for  coosiderable  dbtances.  The  latter  descend  from  the 
pbteau  much  nearer  the  coast,  and  are  in  most  cases  navigable  for 
tkort  distances  only.  In  both  classes  navigation  is  greatly  impeded 
liy  aaadbors  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,,  while  in  the  obtncts  of 
penodkal  rainfall  it  b' greatly  restricted  in  the  dry  season.  The 
man  important  rivers  of  the  first  divbion,  which  are  described  in 
Bore  detail  under  the  titles  of  the  Brazilian  states  through  which 
tiey  flow,  are  the  following:  the  Gurupy,  Tury-assO.  Meariih, 
ItaoKurA  and  Bahaa,  in  the  state  of  Maranh2o;  the  Pamahyba 
un  its  tr3>otaries  in  Pbuhy:  Jagturibe  in  Ceari;  and  the  Apody 
iftd  nranhaa  in  Rjo  Grande  do  Norte.  Of  these  the  Pamahyba  is 
the  most  important,  having  a  total  length  of  about  900  m.,  broken 
»t  iatervals  I>y  npkis  and  navigable  in  sections.  It  receives  only 
rae  important  tributary  from  MaranhSo— the  Rio  das  Balsas, 

g7  m.  lofw — and' five  from  Pbuhy,  the  Unissuhy-ass6,  Gur^eia, 
niode.  I^>Cy  and  Lonn.  Pbuhy  b  yuhoily  within  its  drainage 
ta'^in.  although  the  river  forms  the  boundary  hne  between  that  state 
lod  Maranhio  throughout  its  entire  length.  All  the  rivers  in  this 
lli^isioa.  are  influenced  by  the  pfriodical  character  of  the  rainfall, 
their  navigable  channeb  being  greatly  shortened  in  the  dry  season 
( Aueust-January).  In  Ceari  the  smaller  rivers  become  dry  channels 
18  the  dff  season,  and  in  protracted  droughts  the  larger  ones  dis- 
appear also. 

The  rivers  of  the  second  division  are  included  !n  a  very  great 
ectcttsion  of  coast  and  are  influenced  by  wide  differences  in  climate. 
Their  character  b  also  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  Scrra  do 
Mar  from  the  coast,  the  more  southern  rivers  having  short  precipitous 
DOunesL  The  more  northern  rivers  are  subject  to  periodical  varia- 
tioos  in  volume  caused  by  wet  and  dry  seasons,  but  the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  coast  range  and  the  more  gradual  breaking  down  of 
the  pbteao  toward  the  sea,  sive  them  longer  courses  anda  greater 

North  of  the  Sao  Fiandaco  the  watershed 


projecting.from  the  plateau  eastward  toward  Cape  St  Roque,  known 
as  the  Serra  da  Borborcma  in  Parahyba  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
where  its  direction  becomes  north-east,  leaves  a  triangular  section 
of  the  easterly  uope  in  which  the  river  courses  are  short  and  much 
broken  by  rapids..  The  rainfall,  also,  b  limited  and  uncertain.  The 
largest  ofthb  group  of  small  rivers  is  the  Parahyba  do  Norte,  belong- 
ing to  the  state  01  Parahyba.  whose  length  b  said  to  be  less  than 
300  m.,  only  5  or  6  m.  of  which  are  na viable  for  small  steamers. 
The  Sio  Francisco,  which  belongs  to  the  inland  plateau  region,  b 
the  largest  river  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil  ana  exists  by  virtue 
of  climatic  conditions  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  coast  where 
it  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  tributaries  of  the  lower  half  of  this  great 
river,  which  belong  to  the  Atbntic  coast  region,  are  small  and  often 
dry,  but  the  upper  river  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  more  regular 
receives  several  brge  affluents.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the 
Paulo  Affonso  falls,  193  m.  from  the  coast,  and  above  the  falls  there 
is  a  much  longer  stretch  of  navigable  water. 

From  the  ^o  Francisco  to  Cape  Frio  there  are  many  short  rivers 
rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  and  crossing  the  narrow  coastal 

f>lain  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  a  few  of  greater  length  which  rise 
ar  back  on  the  plateau  itself  and  flow  down  to  the  plain  through 
deeply  cut,  precipitous  courses.  The  navigable  channels  of' these 
rivers  are  restricted  to  the  coastal  plain,  except  where  a  river  has 
excavated  for  itself  a  valley  back  into  the  plateau.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  rivers  are  the  Itapicuru,  Paraguass(i,  Contas  or 


group,  tne  Jequitinhonha, 
sometimes  called  the  Belmonte  on  its  lower  course,  is  the  longest 
and  most  important,  rising  near  Serro  in  the  state  of  Minas  Gcracs 
and  flowing  in  a  curving  north-cast  direction  for  a  dbtance  of  about 
500  m.,  84  of  which  are  navigable  inland  from  the  sea.  The  Mucury 
and  Doce  also  rise  in  Minas  Geraes,  and  are  much  broken  in  their 
descent  to  the  lower  plains,  the  former  having  a  navigable  channel 
of  q8  m.  and  the  latter  of  138  m.  The  Parahyba,  or  Parahyba  do 
Sul,  whkh  enters  the  sea  about  30  m.  north  of  Cape  S.  Thom6,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  tne  Atlantic  coast  rivers  south  of  the 
S2o  Francisco.  It  rises  on  an  cle\'atcd  tableland  in  the  state  of  S&o 
Paulo  and  flows  across  the  state  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro  from  west  to  cast, 
through  a  broad  fertile  valley  producing  coffee  in  its  most  elevated 
districtsand  sugar  on  its  alluvial  bottom-lands  nearer  the  sea.  It  has 
a  total  length  of  658  m.,  57  of  which  are  navigable  between  S  Fidelis 
and  its  mouth,  and  about  90  m.  of  its  upper  course. 

South  of  Cape  Frio  there  are  no  large  nvcrs  along  the  coast  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Serra  do  Mar — the  coastal  plain  being  very 
narrow  and  in  places  disappearing  altogether.  There  are  many  shore 
streams  along  this  coast,  (pd  by  heavy  rainfalls,  but  they  have  no 
gec^raphic  importance  and  no  economic  value  under  existing  con- 
ditions. The  largest  of  these  and  the  only  one  of  commcrcblvalue 
b  the  Ribeira  de  Iguape.  which  has  its  source  on  the  tablelands  of 
Paran4  and  after  receiving  several  affluents  west  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar  breaks  through  a  depression  in  that  range  and  discharges  into 
the  Atlantk  some  miles  below  Santos  on  the  southem  boundary  of 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  river  has  a  navigable  channel  of  1 10  m. 
below  Xiririca,  and  communicates  with  an  inland  canal  or  waterway 
extending  for  many  miles  along  thb  coast  and  known  as  the  Iguapc, 
or  Mar  Ixqueno.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain 
extends  westward  more  than  half-way  across  the  state,  and  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams  flowing  eastward  to  the  Lag6a  doa 
Patos.    of  these  only  two  are  of  large  size — the  Guayba  and  Cama- 

§uam.  The  first  b  formed  hy  the  confluence  of  the  Jacuhy,  Cahy, 
inos  and  Gravatahy,  and  b  known  under  this  name  only  from 
Porto  Al^ne  to  the  ronta  de  ItapuS.  where  it  enters  the  LagOa  dos 
Patos.  Thb  river  system  drains  a  large  part  of  the  northern  moun- 
tainous region  of  tne  state,  and  has  a  considerable  extension  of 
navigabte  channels  between  the  plateau  margin  and  the  lake.  In 
the  extreme  southem  part  of  the  state,  the  Lagda  Mirim  empties 
into  the  Lagfia  dos  Patos  through  a  luvigable  channel  61 }  m.  long, 
called  the  Rio  S2o  Gongalo. 

The  Brazilian  rivers  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  system  are  numerous 
and  important.  Those  of  the  Paraguay  drain  the  south-western 
part  of  Matto  Grosso.  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Paran4  cover  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  north 
to  the  south-west  part  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  include  the  south-cast 
part  of  Matto  Grosso  and  the  south  part  of  Goyaz  within  their 
drainage  basin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  fluvial  systems 
of  Brazili  but  its  economic  value  is  impaired  by  the  great  waterfalls 
of  Guayra,  or  Scte  Quedas,  and  Urib<!i-punga,  and  by  the  rapids  and 
waterfalls  in  the  majority  of  its  affluents  near  their  junction  with  the 
main  stream.  Between  the  two  great  waterfalls  of  the  Parani  there 
is  an  open  channel  of  276  m.,  passing  through  a  rich  and  healthy 
country,  and  receiving  large  tribntarics  from  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  Brazil.  Amon^  the  larger  of  these  are  the  great  falls  of 
the  Iffuassii,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Parani.  Though 
the  Uruguay  plays  a  less  important  part,  its  relations  to  the 
country  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Paran4,  and  its  tributaries  from 
the  plateau  region  are  similarly  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The 
Paraguay  b  in  great  part  a  lowland  river,  with  a  sluggish  current, 
and  IS  navigable  by  Urge  river  steamers  up  to  Corumbi,  and  by 
smaller  steamers  to  Cuyab&  aad  the  mouth  of  the  Jauril. 
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Then  u  ■  large  number  of  then  lake*  along  the  coa  -ili 
Santo  and  Rio  do  Jandro,  aom*  o4  them  oi  coiuidera  Th 
two  Largeic  lakei  a  thia  nasa  an  on  the  coast  ai  Rio  Su 
and  >R  tnown  aa  Ihc  Lacla  doi  Patoa  and  LagOa  M  <  a 
that  bkea  lie  neaity  pacaUel  with  the  maai  linCp  are  j  on 
the  occaa  by  broad  Hud  boadia  filled  with  vnall  la  >m 
miinicate  with  the  ocean  throiuh  Che  nme  cbanoel^  '.  ,  -  do 
Palm  ii  about  lu  m.  loof  with  a  maidniiini  width  of  37  m..  am 
LafOa  Miricn  ii  108  m.  loiia  with  ■  maximum  width  of  IS  m.  Ball 
tn  navijable,  though  comparatively  ahallow  and  ftUetTwilh  laod 
hanin.  So  far  ai  known,  then  aie  no  lakea  al  notewonhy  ue  in  lb 
interior  of  the  country.  There  are  a  [ew  imall  lakei  in  Mannhii 
and  Fiauhy,  loaie  in  Goyai  In  the  great  valley  of  the  Araguaya 
and  ■  coa^denble  number  In  Matto  GroHO,  eapedally  in  the  Pira 
(uay  baiin,  where  the  duc|ith  current  of  thar  river  is  unato  to 
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"**^  whkAblocalst  the  cky'cir^laivadar  a  BahiaTand 
Rio  de  Janriro  or  Guanabaia,  beeide  which  Manda  the  capital  of  the 
republic  Theie  two  are  freely  accesiible  to  the  largest  ships  afloat. 
The  bays  of  Eapiiilo  Santa,  Pann^ui  and  Sio  Franrisco  have 
^mllar  characteriatice.  but  ihn  an  smaller  and  more  difficult  ol 
access.  ThelirMlatheharbaurtordKcityo(Vicioda,andtheolher 
two  lor  poru  of  the  lame  name  in  southern  BraiiL  The  port  ol 
Pemambuco.  or  Recife,  la  formed  by  a  stone  reef  lying  across  Ihe 
entrance  to  a  shallow  bay  at  the  mouth  of  two  small  rivers.  Beberibe 
and  Cafuturibc.  and  is  accessible  to  steamers  of  medium  draught. 
Sania  Cat  harina  and  Maranhia  have  srell-iheltcred  harbours  formed 
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ineiuela  and  Guiana.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  an 

„..._., Dund  the  basin  of  sedinicntary  beds  which  occupies 

Ihe Amaionlan depression.  InalaiEeparlaf ihisbasin thecovering 
e(  aedimcntary  deposits  is  compiialively  thin.  The  cryiialline  floor 
ii  eapDicd  In  the  valleys  of  the  Madeira.  XingO,  Ac.    Some  of  the 

probably  do  not  belong  to  the  Archaean.  The  crysialline  rocks  are 
succeeded  by  beds  which  have  been  referred  to  Ihe  Cambriar 
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viDce  of  Sernpe,  on  Ihe  east  coast,  the  beds  are  appmxinuliT- 
Ihe  horiion  oTtbe  dnomanUn:  in  the  valley  of  the  Anuim  . .. 
belong  to  the  higbect  parts  of  the  CmatHius  systoiD.  and  the  li';^ 
sbosrs  Tertiary  aflinilKs.  In  Ihe  inlerior  of  Biatil.  the  PalK«.-;i 
beds  are  directly  overlaid  by  ■  aeries  of  nd  lUdstosiB,  &T..  •^>i 
appear  to  be  o<  continental  origin  and  of  which  thc^e  isuncrr^E 
Tertiary  beds  cover  a  cooudeiable  area,  especially  In  Ibr  Amu.!-  -^ 
depTession.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sands  and  days  of  atcluo  <:,. 
freshiraler  nlgin.  Of  Ihe  Pleistocene  and  recent  deposits  th<  r  n 
interesting  are  the  remains  of  esttincl  animals  (CtyfMam,  HuiC-t 
UrjaAtnuM.  ftc.)  In  Che  caves  of  Ihe  Sic  Francisco. 

From  the  above  account  ic  will  appear  thai,  excepting  near  -^ 
coast  and  in  the  basin  of  llie  Amuon.  there  is  no  evidence  thai .  r- 
pan  of  Biaiil  has  been  under  the  sea  since  the  close  of  the  Dcm:  ~ .  i 
period.  During  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  pesiods  even  the  ba-r  . 
the  Amason  sppcan  to  have  been  dry  latid-  Eruptive  nci=  "*-  -" 
in  the  Devoniaiv  and  Carboniferous  beds,  but  there  b  no  e^i'i- '  ": 
of  volcanic  activity  ^nce  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  The  remaiL-'  - 
"  none  reefs  "  of  the  noitl^east  coail  are  ancieot  bearho  hjndt;  - 
Ik  the  infiluation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  quite  dittiii.T  u 
their  formalioD  from  the  coial  reefs  of  the  same  CDOSt- 

Clinuli.— Brazil  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  torrid  ioM>a  liu 
one-twelfth  of  iu  area  lying  south  ol  the  tropic  of  Capncua.  li 
general  terms»  it  is  a  tropical  counlry,  with  sub-tropical  arid  utf' 
pcratc  areas  covering  its  three  southern  states  and  a  strtt  pii  o 
the  elevated  central  plateau.  The  forest <overed.  lowlaBd  '.j  -■ 
6i  Ihe  Amaaoo  Is  a  region  of  high  lemperalurea  irhich  iiary  L^.k 
throughout  Ihe  ycaf.  and  of  heavy  rainfaU.  There  is  iuappric&:.4 
change  of  seasons,  cacept  that  psoduced  by  iocreased  rsintiU  in  tN 
raioy  season.  The  averace  temperature  according  to  Ca»irirjL  ^ 
about  ra'F.,  or  81-49*  >o  S4*lo  F.  according  10  Agasiii.  Then  1 
an  increase  in  Che  rainfall  from  August  (o  October,  and  s^in  '.7  s 
November  to  March,  Ihe hillerbcinB  the  regubrrainyseasoi.b'j:  :S 
lime  varies  considerably  between  Ihe  valley  of  the  upffr  \u-l^i 
and  those  of  Ihe  upper  Madeira  and  Nrgro.  There  a  usually  a  ^''-''^ 
dry  season  on  Ihe  upper  Amason  in  Januan  and  February,  ^bti 
causes  two  annual  floods — tlut  nl  Novembti-Decembcr.  sal  :>• 
giieal  flood  of  March-June.  The  subsidence  of  Ihe  laiier  ua~  ^ 
lasts  until  October.  The  average  rainfall  throughout  tht  ut.4 
Amaion  valley  Is  estimated  by  Rectus  as  "  probably  is  air-a  a 
1  metres"  (78.7  In.J,  and  Ihe  maxbnumfiaec<  Ihe  treat  toed  n-S-: 
4jfl,  The  prevailing  vnndsin  the  Aina2oa  valley  ate  caitir^'^sJ 
westerly  («-  soulh-weslerly}.  Ihe  former  warm  and  charRd  i-'J 
moinure,  the  latter  dry  and  cold.  The  easterly  winds,  shx^  ui 
deflections  of  Ihe  Irade  winds.  Mow  unslream  wnlh  Filial  rr.-.:L:  n 

as  far  inland  aa  the  mouths  of  iK .._.  .. 

they  are  less  regular  and  are  attracted  northward  by  Ifae  bt-^ 
OantM oTVeneni^  10  wimer^or  southward  by  Ihe  heated u^f^i 
Malta  Gcosto  in  summer.  The  cold  soulh-weslerly  -^-'-  — 
when  the  sun  la  north  cf  the  equator,  and  are  m< 
a  few  daya.  in  the  month  of  May.  when  a  Itmpt  ta  ,  . 
period)  caugnmuch  discomfort  throughout  tlie  upper  Aduioc  tti,'i 
There  are  wioler  winds  from  Ihe  ,'    '      '    ~  '      * 

usually  followed  by  downpours  of 

The  coastal  plain  as  far  south  as  Saaiss  la  a  rnrkm  of  htEh  ''< 
peralum  and  great  humidity.   The  year  i*  usually  ditidrd  i' '  I 

winter  (imefiiB)  and  summer  (teriii),  conesp— '- ^ 

10  a  dry  and  wet  season.  The  "  dry '^  wmson. 
moderate  rainfall,  except  on  Ihc  north-east 
dilions  prevalL  Anotfiereiiception  is  that  of 
where  the  rainy  season  comes  between  March  and  Aiausi, 
heaviest  rainfall  from  May  10  July,  which  is  the  time  J  the 
•linler.    Going  southward  there  is  also  ■  gradual  decrta: 
mean  annual  Icmperalure.  Ihc  diHeience  hcimeen  Rio  * 
and  the  Amaiun  being  about  J*.    The  north-east  roin. 
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oui  ibc  year.  TV  wiodi  aie  more  variable,  ancl  the 
tiurply  ********  la  Rio  Grande  do  5u1  ibe  rante  E 
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(■nluR  b  about  63*  aod  the  annuaJ  raiiUall  aooui 
viTutuna  in  temperature  are  oftea  produced  by 

firaiil  ma  far  norlh  as  Cape  1^ 


ujuav.  J 
i.   ElMr 


ually  kU  (roio  two  to  thire  da]' 

w  tlv  SiuiU  Catharina  coiist,  tnv  annual  rainfall  i 

condition)  cf  the  Bruilun  ptatciu  an  widely  dsHei 

..V : TbenitlaaunJionnil; 

Ecnenl[y  hotter  durinj 
9  o(  the  Hmc  latltud 
HI  UK  coaflL  ine  ciaauian  Lfiuaoa  piateau.  lyinf  immediatel', 
•nnli  of  the  equator,  ii  in  (not  part  a  hot,  itaav  deaert.  Ceo- 
[npiically  h  be" ■■-  • ■— '-        ■' 

Iride  ■indl'bell,  but' the  mountain  chain  on  iti  aanban  froi 
rotia  these  winda  of  thair  moiatuft  and  Jeav«  the  gmler  pai 
[be  Braailian  plalcnu  rainteaa,  lia  eaatem  and  volFcn  oliemj 
SDvnrr,  receive  more  lain,  the  former  bdufl  veil  forrslnl,  1 

^-liWy  ami  filling  a  |Rat  part  of  the  caaterTi  {vojcction  of  tbe 
■IDCQI.  ia  auoeha  and,  lemi-barren  platrvi,  lying  within  the  H 
can  trade  windi  bell,  and  eaEtnduig  from  Piauhy  KUthwar 

ixiihem  Bahia.    It  eznwi  the  Dale  of  Piauhy  awl  the  wcKet 

inhnd  |Bru  of  the  ilatci  of  Ceaii.  Rio  Grande  do  None,  f^rahyba. 
Pmiambneo  and  Bahia.  Tbe  vtBT  U  divided  into  a  dry  and  wet 
•tauo,  the  £rat  from  lone  la  UKcmber,  when  rain  rarely  falls,  the 
tiTomt  dry  up  and  at  comtef  are  l>uracd  buv,  ami  the  lecDnd 

ampoi  ire  cowed  with  luzui^at  verdure.  The  laini  air  neither 
reiuUr  nor  oertain.  however,  and  loowtiniea  fail  for  a  Huccession  of 

1,  cauaiDf  desructive  Uaat  (drooahti).   The  Lnieiior  diatricta 

— '  "-^ — ■ -■  "•"-■— ^lufcrcdarvmly  from  the»e 

on  thele  barren  tabklandi, 
;-   Tbe  prrvaiUnff  windi  are 


wuin^au  uaoea,  wucn  nave  mat  tome  of  their  m 
■Bfic  from  tbe  onafial  plain.  In  uimmcr.  becoming  warmea  oy  inc 
hcatnl  lurfKr  of  the  plateau,  they  aweep  acron  il  without  a  cloud 
or  drop  of  rain.     In  winter  the  plateau  it  leu  heated,  and  cold 

*  Jan  if  nor  all  of  this  region.  South  and  foulh-we*t  of  lUa  arid 
[^Uleatl  lie  the  inhabited  tablelandi  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  So  Paulo 
jnd  Minat  Gciaea,  where  the  climate  it  greatly  modified  by  a  luauri- 
int  vecelation  and  uutherly  windi.  aa  well  u  by  the  elevation. 
I  ^auCeran  ii  foreited  abng  ill  water  councund  aJoni  itauul  hem 

_■ 1...  =. ature,  ifaerdon.  iihjhand  the  rainfall 

imparatively  light,  bio  Paulo  ii  panly 


tiof  Mini 


igea  from  6S°  to  77",  the 

»idLDiTD.  loSiol^uloandiouthern  MiimaGaaea  tluheareaome- 

limnfroia.  InlheParahyha  valley. whidiextendiacroeathealate 
d  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  mean  tempmtiire  it  lomewhal  higher  than 
u  11  in  Sio  I^uhi  and  MinaiCerac*.  and  the  night!  aie  warmer,  but 
'w  highervalleys  o(  ibeSena  do  Mar  enjoy  a  delightfully  temperate 
rhmiit.  Tbr  rainfall  throughout  tbkreeianiaabundaot.eiccpt  in 
Dothcra  MinaiGeraes,  where  the  climatic  conditiona  are  inRuenced 
'J  lome  citFol  by  tbe  arid  eaiteni  plateau.  South  of  Slo  Paulo  the 
uUebudi  of  Paranl.  Santa  Cathanna  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  enjoy 
itngpeQtecllnate,wilhaBabundantrainlall.  There  arc  occuional 
r«u,  but  inow  b  never  leen.  Of  Goyai  and  Matto  GroHo  very 
Utlicanbemd.  Thclowerrivervalleyaof  iheTocantint-Araguaya. 
"^nju.  Tipijfia  and  Paraguay  am  eueniialty  trnpfcil.  their  climate 
w>i^Mand  humid  tike  thai  of  the  Amazon,    The  higher  vallew 

character,  haying  high  fun  tcmperalurea 


•rid  coc4  niehla.    Above  theie,  ... 
*"rf  and  haw  a  cool,  bracing 


n  annual  tempenlurt 

in  Ihii  part  of  the  grei 
uarily  divided  into  a  t 


cm.  the  latter  mnoiif  from  September  to  April  in  Goyaa,  a 


diaracteriitiG  orden  of  thi 

which  compriiefl  the  iloth. 

are  (onnd  only  in  the  tmucal  re 
of  IheilothlifRnn  theCuianaa 
far  louth  aa  the  Argent 


—  ^ Psammoryctida^^ 

tbe"Iuca-tuco"  (ClnwMV]  (nuiltniu). 
ol  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  -which  cicavatea 
andlivetontootiand  bulbs.  Oncofiba 
Biaiillan  fauna  it  that  of  the  Edentata. 

South  America.  Tbe  range 
itoMinaaOersn.  the  anna- 


the  Amaion  south  lo  l^iraruay,  (hough  it  is  found  in  the  Amaaon 
reaion  principally.  The  ^otn  {BraayPui)  it  an  arboreal  animal 
which  f«d>  almoil  cicluiively  on  the  foliage  of  the  Cecropiat.  It 
indudei  two  tecognized  genna  arul  half  a  dozen  species,  the  best 
known  of  which  &  B.  iSatl^ia.  The  common  Dame  in  Brazil  ia 
presuifa.  which  i>  eguivalenl  to  its  English  Dami.  Of  armadilloa. 
commonly  called  liUi  in  Grsijl.  the  brnst  ipedei  it  the  Daijpus 
fitai,  but  the  best  known  li  the  fclti-^M  (D.  orlKUKfu),  which  ia 
highly  ssleemed  lor  its  Reah.  The  ant-eaten  (JfynsKfiiMoMl  are 
divided  into  thm  or  four  species,  one  of  which  (il.  jabeuS  is  tx- 
cluiively  lenestrial.  and  tbe  others  arboreal.  The  popular  name  for 
iIh.  aniiiul  ti  (amofidiid.  The  if.  jtihoUi,  or  lamaaduA  teadnra.  ii 
found  a*  far  south  aa  Paraguay.  Of  the  niminantt. 
or  five  species  of  Crrvnlu^hich  ate  likewise 
— 'of  Souih  America.    The  largest  of  these 

■re  Ibe  C.  amjxjirii,  C.  ■flinvnagni, 

., or  variety  called  Cboihu  by  Ihe  Danish 

alist  Dr  P.  W.  Lund.    The  pachyderms  are  represented  by 
species  of  the  peccary  (Z>uM}4ci)aBd  two  of  Ihe  ania,  or  lapir 


Hily  four  or  five  species  of  C 

other  countries  of  Souih  Ame 

'  er  (C.  u/Ktoiu),  which  in 

he  oihers_  are  ■■--  "   - 


.fifcAn" 


Kially  in 


(  the  largeat  of  the  Braiilian 


loft.  ft  is  taken  with  Ihe  harpoon  and  its 
al  ^wJucts  of  (he  Amazon  valley. 

Is  rich  in  genera,  species  and  individuals. 

brillianily-coloured  plumage.    It  is  eeti' 


lore  than  one-eighth  are  climberv.  Tbe  range  in  eiie  is  a  wide 
,-.  jrom  the  litiy  hlitntning-bird  to  the  cma.  rhca.  or  American 
tMtrich,  Although  the  order  which  includes  saac-birds  b  Dumercnia 
in  specie*  and  individuals,  il  »  na(iceabty  poor  ia  icaUy  good 
sonfsten.  On  the  ether  band  it  is  oceptnuBlly  rich  in  species 
having  strident  vnces  and  peculiar  unmusical  calls,  like  tbe  pnti 

iConrina  ladlaia)  and  Ihe  atapenffi  {Chasmor\ynclnii  mdutitii 
'vo  species  of  vultures,  twenty-three  of  falcons  and  eight  of  o« 
represent  the  birds  of  prey.  The  best  krtown  vulture  is  the  commt 
KrtiM  (CoUiorKi/w^,  lUig],  which  is  Ihe  universal . 


th 


L   Among  the  wading  ar 


biidi.  ol  whkh  Che  i 


ii£s  of  both  de- 


didaiima).  tereu  {A.  ipaiai, ,._ ,.  — _  ,._. 

tirtiiai}.  loclct  ibiw  tnii  r.trd).  toMiu  qwonbill.  IPIaUla 
ajijo):  OD  higher  ground  the  bcutifiil  peacock  heton  (A.  kiliai} 
•  hich  ii  anly  domcMKiMd:  and  on  Ihe  dry  elEvaud  ampni  the 
utiina  IDicluhMait  crulo'iu}  which  is  priied  for  its  flesh,  and  the 
JMwin    (Pttfiia  atpilmi)    whicti    is   fiequenlly    domesticated. 

ci11Mf?he  Jotepi  {.UyHaia  tmiri^).  whteh  is  found  ilonKThe 
Anuion  iBd  dDn  the  coiM  and  grows  to  a  height  of  4)  ft.  Of  the 
•wimiBers.  Ibe  nuaber  of  ipecies  is  smaller,  but  some  of  them  arc 
«ide]y  difiribuKd  and  numerous  in  individuals.  Therr  are  but  few 
ueciei  of  ducks,  and  Ihey  anapparenlly  more  cumaoiD  in  KUIberD 

The  reptilian  fauna  eihibiu  an  eiuptionally  large  nunber  of 


nt.ot  reptilian 


AmericuiIl^U..  . 
niien  and  eif  lit  species  _in  E 

•n  the  riven  of  the  Atlantic 
Are  voiacioua  and  dangeroui 
■K  Ibe  ioforj^uiii  {.Caiman 
tnifa  (C.  idtnfi).    The  An 


the  PaiaEuay,  and 
Three  of  the  Bm. 
largest  ol  llie  Ait 

_.. .town,  the  £iiiy<iiiiMspnica, 

the  jurard-tssA  or  UrJapiif  a  trande^  These  turtles  arc 
that  Ibcir  6esh  and  eggs  have  lony  been  a  principal  foe 
the  Indian  population  of  that  regKMi.  Another  Amaaor 
£.  tmaaa,  a  stiii  more  highly  esEeemed  for  its  Oe^.  bill 
tnd  dtpodts  fewer  eggi  in  the  laady  river  bnchei 
{IfutKas)  and  tiaards  are  cominon  everywhei 
auD  numeroiu.  especially  in  tbt  wooded  bwl 
pcnionoiis  species,  Ihoush  less  ngmera 
of  the  most  danaerouslfnoirn— the  n 
rtgntsolw),  uidhrarda  IBMnpi)- 
quentedby  therAgi'a  (bnaconstrictai]. 

OieiHci>rid{£iia«iiii-sir.'n«).bothdist<u..., 

!.  The  batrachians  include  a  very  large  number  ol 
he  Ainaojn  valley. 


Bcies.  especially  in  the . 
The  lauhTof  the  riven 


valley. 
stofGru 


and  valuable  £shlag  grounds  are  to  be 
ally  that  of  aoulhera  Bahia  and  Espi 

(Simnusi  IS  found  In  large  numbers   

the  coast  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  flavour.  Whale* 

numerous  between  Capes  Si  Ronuc  and  Frio,  f—' 

•een.  Of  the  edible  river  fish,  the  ben  known  b  1 
tiios),  a  large  flih  of  the  Ai 


lien  known  b  IheAi'ranud 


fiuialoi^ 


naton  in  iSGj  rcsulte 
at  DO  less  than  iSoo  I 


The  vi«t  of  Profess 


loleoptera  and  Lepidopten 
I  and  individual*.  AstriUi 


10  be  louDd  in  that  great 
■it  in  the  larger  mamtnali 


"Kl'Tir'.^.'LH 


Elfish 


[FUHUk 

nanitxlisl  H.  W.  Bates,  vha 

-..-  ...inityof  DOlyoaeDf  faiscDfleci- 

ison  (Efls).  of  which  swipecieawereof.bijEicr- 
'1  walk  of  Par*  are  lobe  found,  he  Hys.  about 

Bto  species  al  bitttertlica,  "whilst  the  total  number  fbaod  la  the 
ritBO  Islandadoca  not  tto<ed66,aiid  the  whole  of  EurDpeitapixatA 
only  ui"  (M.  W.  BaUa.  Dk  Nalmrtliil  «i  tkt  Jtaer  Amax.) 
Onf  oTthc  nre  snedeaof  the  Anaaoa  JftrplM  (Jf.  kote]  mua 

" '- -"-■' --ig*.  Dipterous  inaeeis  an  aha  mT 

in  IboM  of  •apgDinaty  habits,  such 
canfmS.  imtlaide,  tic.  la  io« 
veritable  plaEue,  aiid  the  iafcfied 

... r , itabk.    -nt  rdned  speoe*  of  the 

Cuiriilu  family,  which  Induile  the  widely  ilimiiiiiiiiiil  Mtit  or 

Uiis  ds  pi  [AiiB  tosdnuu).  and  the  equally  I Iikiiiiii  lerw 

"^  "'icrrlni  HdAo/uK  wUch  faao  InjuriniB  toanimaK  avcquaRy 

SHU*.    The  n»at  numenxia  of  alL  however,  and  peikaiis  the 

harmful  to  civilized  man,  are  tbe  '■*™^"*  aad  utta*  which  aie 

i  ovetywhert  in  the  uninhabited  campo  and  foceit  regiDa^  as 

...H..  as  in  the  culrivnled  district*.    Nature  haa  provided  wnl 

species  of  animals,  birds  and  reptile*,  to  feed  upon  uese  iflaeet^  and 

various  poisonous  and  sulTocatioc  compouBd*  are  used  to  destny 

find  once  cultivated  fiddsabaodaaed  lMcau*e  of  thssr  savages  ac-J 
see  large  tampas  completely  covered  srith  eAarmeus  ant-hills. 
!ie  tcnmtes,  or ''while  ants,"  are  exceptioGally  dearmctive  became 
their  babil  of  tunnelling  through  the  soflcr  woDds  li  habiuiioni 
-.idfitmiture,  while  some  mwcirs  of  ants,  like  the  so^^  an  etjtoDy 
destructive  to  pbntationa  because  of  tbe  rapsdity  whb  which  ihrj 
^p  a  tree  of  its  foliage.  Spideis  are  inatmitHl  by  a  very  lirp 
nbcr  ol  specie*,  some  of  which  ai*  beantifuUy  toloared.  Tbe 
jest  of  these  is  the  UytpU  with  a  body  3  in.  in  leBoth  aad  oul- 
jlched  Ices  covering  7  in.,  a  monster  itmy  cnou^  to  capture 

I  kill  small  birds.  A  large  Jfxsir  found  00  the  islaad  of  Siriha.  cf 

tbe  Ahrotho*  jgroup,  feed*  upon  liiards,  and  has  been  kaowa  ia 
V  and  kjiryounf  chicken*.  One  of  tbe  neat  croubksaQC  peiu 
:  interior  is  a  minute  degenerate  BFsder  td  the  geaos  Ixtdti, 
I  carrapale,  or  bush-lick,  which  breed*  on  thegnjundand  Ikes 
sup  t  he  Qrass  blades  and  bushes  when  it  waits  for  some  pasH  PI 
)r  beast,  f  (^  habit  is  to  bury  it*  bead  in  ita  victim's  skin  and 
n  (heie  uTiii]  Eorged  with  Mood,  when  it  diopa  etf.  SosiaoBs 
immon,  but  an  cooaideted  lea*  paisoaaaa  thaA  aesBt  EisvFaa 

m.— BiatD  not  only  i*  narvelloudr  1 
icludcd  at  the_  bcgiimiD(  of  tlw  Kth 

IcorXioa 


jnr  tbe  largest  atea 

^ earth.  Tbe  floiB  lala  aalmally 

prevail:    that  c(  the  ccut 


have  greatly  modihst  the  gencnl  chancter  of  the  v 
that  of  the  elevated  interior,  or  arrfdt.  where  tir 
rocky  surface*,  higher  sun  temperaturca  and  lar* 
profluce  a  vcgetatiod  widely  diiFerent  Iron  thoae  d 
regions.  Betide*  these,  the  floia  of  tbe  Parafuay  faaii 
Irom  that  of  the  inland  plateau,  and  that  of  Uw  Bi 
region  is  essentially  disi^  from  the  Anaion.  Tl 
it  densely  forested  from  the  Allanik:  to  tbe  Andes,  b 
ing  sridth  of  about  100  m.  on  the  cuasl  to  about  ; 
the  Bolivian  and  Veneauelan  Ibmiu,  and  thus  far 
lartconly*'         -  '    '  '     " 


have  been  located,  c 


only  for 


idforBi 


great  iliveTsJFy  of  genera  and  apecie*.     la  the. 

-  ~  -  e  we  bnd  Icrests  of  a  aiiigle  apecia,  others  d 
this  great  trttptcal  forest  the baUl  c^grostk 
if  ground  srill  cDntain  buaslreda  cf  sataki 

,  nimoaaa,  cccropiai,  euphoebiat,  BaKwcsa 


nonho'n  temperate  i 

Elms,  mynia,  ac 
irels.   ccdrclla*. 
iecythisea,  ffs 


which  are  periodically  Aoodt 
of  the  higher  imjund,  and  th 
the  FoieatB  of  the  upper  and  I 


tdiiSt'£ 


tops,  and  by  a  prolusi 


probably 
.    .        of  the  flo 

(Eiudndron  umauma)  or  sui-coiion 
iMfraio).  tda  iT  sflU  ICalrana  lapta) 

iapvaia(iicyMli"-"'  —' ' 

Juia  iiKba).     Th 


epiphytes  which  <»w  the  hig 
„  the  Amaaoa  forest  are  m  1 

rarely  reaching  a  height  of  i« 
Ihan  one-half  that  heuht.    Th 

us  and  retard  forest  growth. 
etarcthemuu'aHdJd  (Jfisia 
luie  of  it       ■" 


the  *dv  f  m. 


D  1^  a  coapuativ^  h 


FOFUIATION] 

Tniataic  DA  dtt  AtUotic     In  M^nnhlo.  tthkh  belodfi  Id 


£ra*dftknwtfaEC 
puvai  i^siiiitm 
tot  oaJy  u  food 


(^miji  ttrijBm)  i>7ic£  ^ppLolmii,  ncdulivy  mc 


H  /«,/« 


445 

.    Tligfibniif 

'     •  ■    widely 


but  tbc  lift  fi' , 

tres  rendend  to  ibit  tboriKiiul  Inhayunu  of  ErofnaJ  Amtnci. 
■nd  liheidK  how  wefut  they  itiU  arc  to  Ibe  peopie  of  Iropiciil  BruiL 
Aaother  vecetible  prodtict  ol  the  Aoujod  noioa  ii  made  from  tho 
froit  ol  Ibe  PaMma  urUlu.  Man.,  and  ■  knowa  by  tbc  naine  of 
tHrand.  It  Ii  laiBcly  coDHiiiKd  in  Bolivia  aod  Matto  Cion, 
*b«  ii  1)  uKd  In  Ibe  pteparatiui  of  a  bevente  which  hai  (kcUcm 
Btdidoal  pnptnlea.  The  Bmlllu  Bora  la  aln  rkh  in  mcdiciinl 
■ad  woMtie  planli,  dyc-modi,  and  a  wide  nncc  o(  rim  and 
__.  '^^^  ihrufaa  and  uwa.  The  ben  Imown  of  tbcK  iR 
'a,  Jpecacuanbi.  dnchotu.  jabonndi  and  copaiba ;  vanDto. 
u  and  dovea:  Braxil-wood  and  anano  iBaa  orrllmitt)i 

'  ■-  ■  -      ■-idb^bber  ia  derived  principally  from 

ima  called  the  Sifitma  ilAUua.  wbich 
in  tiibulariet  u  far  inland  aa  tbe  foot- 
■bbcr- producing  Inea  art  tbe  momitt^ 

^-_^f-_  --. —    --jrh.  and  tbc  mamioMra  {Hamaruia 

ipecKta),  of  the  central  upUnd  regioita. 

Popiialun.—'ttu:  £nl  eiplorcn  ol  Brazil  reported  a  aumeioui 
^"^^■■'  population,  but,  as  the  sca-coaal  afiordcd  a  laigcr  and 
more  cauly  acquired  (ood  aupply  than  did  the  interior,  tbtf 
Indian  population  waa  probably  numcroua  only  in  a  compara- 
tively unall  put  of  this  immenie  territory,  along  the  aca-coaat. 


liable. 


«lylo 


vatedca 


Tbe 


iniJldwM 


lull  of  Eucopeui  coloniu 

lavound  inUnd  localiiiet  wbei«  (he  iibitcs  cune  into  ooaiaci 
■ritfa  tfaoD. ,  Tbe  )outh«ti  diitricu  and  ihe  Amuon  and  it> 
tribuuriei  were  .often  raided  by  $lave-hunting  eipeditiona, 
and  theit  Indian  populationa  vere  cither  dedtnated,  or  driven 
firtbet  into  the  tnacceiaible  foreata.  But  there  ia  no  record 
tlut  the  inland  diithcti  ol  wettem  and  noith-westem  Braail 
were  treated  in  thia  manner,  and  their  prcMnt  papulation  may 
be  *sauiaed  to  repnaeot  approiiraatcly  what  it  waa  when  tha 
Eimipeaoa  firal  came.  Act^rding  to  the  cenaua  of  lAgo  the  Indian 
population  waa  1,195,796,  hut  ao  far  aa  the  migratory  Iribca  are 
concerned  the  figure!  are  only  gueaawork.  A  conaiderablc 
number  of  theie  Indiana  have  been  gathered  together  in  aideas 
under  tbe  charge  of  government  tuton,  but  llie  larger  part  alitJ 
live  in  their  own  villagei  or  as  nomada. 
Down  to  the  beginning  ol  tbe  10th  century  the  white  colonliti 

counttia  othei  than  Portugal  during  the  Gnt  ball  ol  that  century 
was  amall,  but  before  it)  dole  it  incteaitd  rapidly,  particularly 
from  Italy.  Fully  nioe-tentha  of  tbeae  IniniigranU,  including 
tbcae  Inm  the  mother  country,  were  of  tbe  Latin  race.  The 
intiwluction  oi  Af riom  >lave«  followed  doaely  upon  Ilie  develop- 
ment of  agricullucal  Indualiies.  and  continued  nominally  until 
lEjo,  actually  uotil  1854,  and  according  to  aome  aulhora  until 
i96o.  About  1816  jt  waa  eatimated  that  tbe  negro  population 
numbered  i.soa,ooo  or  three  timei  the  white  population  of  that 
period.  The  unrestricted  intenniiture  of  theie  three  races 
forma  the  principal  basia  of  the  Brazilian  population  at  the  bo- 
line,"  and  there  baa  never  been  any  popular  prejudice  against 
race  mixtures.  Accx>Tding  to  the  census  of  1873  the  total  popula- 
tion waa  g,9]o,478,  of  which  1,510,806  were  sUveit  the  rate 
enumeration  gave  3,787,189  wbilea,  i*Sfl,4S'  AtricaJU,  jBa.cjiJ 
Indiana,  and  j,8ai,78>  mined  bbodt.  Tbe  Indian  papulation 
certainly  exceeded  the  total  given,  and  the  white  popuUtlotl 
must  have  included  many  oi  mixed  blood,  the  habit  of  io  describ- 
ing themaclvea  being  common  among  the  better  claaaes  of  South 
American  mcstiioa.  The  anaua  ol  1890  Increated  the  total 
population  to  14^33,915,  which,  arcoiding  Io  an  unofficial 
analyiia  (5tab»u>i'i  YtarBBtk,  i9a5),wasniadeupDl6,joi,i98 
wbiteB,4,6j8,49S  mind  bloods,  1,097.416  Atiicana,  and  1,105,796 
Indiana  This  anatyiis,  if  correct,  indicates  that  the  vegetative 
inoeaae  of  tbe  whiles  baa  been  greater  than  that  of  the  Afrjona 
and  mixed  racta.   Tbia  is  not  tbe  conduiion  of  many  obierven,' 
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but  It  may  be  due  to  tl 
lower  cUws,  nhei«  id 
Ii  pttclicilly  unknown.    The 


t  Infiat  mortality  among  the 


[mplat  luutary  U 


>of  tbe  _ 
.  ki  wholly  diacarded  for  the 

dty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  had  to  be  completed  by  officx  com- 
putalioni  in  the  retumi  from  leveral  itales.  The  n)m[»Ution 
of  the  retuTpa  was  not  completed  and  published  until  May  190S, 
acconUos  to  which  Ihe  total  population  was  17,318,556^  of  which 
S,S]5,ej6  wne  males  and  8,491,910  femalo.  Not  including 
the  city  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  whose  popuUtion  wu  tilimited 
at  691,565  b  conformity  withaqwdal  muiUcipal  census  of  1906, 
the  total  population  was  16,616,991,  of  which  i5,j;i,67i  wne 
Roman  Culholics,  i;t,>>i  ProleitanU,  876,593  of  other  faiihs. 
Tlte  lelums  &1so  abow  a  total  of  3,038,500  domidio  outtidc 
the  federal  capital,  which  gives  auaveri^of  5473  to  the  domicile. 
llicse  returns  will  lerve  lo  correct  the  exaggerated  eilimite 
of  11,3 15,000  for  1900  which  was  published  in  Braiiland  accepted 
by  many  foreign  publicationa. 

The  racial  character  of  the  people  fa  not  uniform  tbrou^ul 
the  republic,  the  whites  predominating  in  the  louthem  ttatea,  the 
IndlatK  in  Amaionaa  and,  probably,  Matto  Grosao,  and  the 
miied  tacet  in  the  central  and  northern  coait  italet.     The 


coloui 


wbilea 

1  racei  ia  the  soulhem 


much  hai  been  wi 
nated;t 


iraPUUTION 
en  for  poliiicalcndi, 


lade  the  Cennan  contingent  in  the  popalation  vary  iron 
50,000  to  500,000,     They  an  settled  chieSy  in  cslaiuea  in  tk 
lulhein  states,  and  form  a  most  desirable  body  of  setlkrs. 
DivisioHi  and  7inEiu.— Tbc  republic  is  divided  into  Iwolr 
e  federal  disltici,  whirb  are  Ihe  same  as  tbepronnca 


nchinged,  cicept  t> 


olllieeii 


lefeden 


±ltt 
"  districto  fedoiL" 


Crosso,  Fsrl  and  Goyai  cover  an 
and  orUy  partially  eiplored  territt 
into  ipmarciu.  or  judicial  distr 
lownsHips,  which  is  Ihe  smalle 

otder  to  safeguard  the  permanci 
The  faraikia,  or  parish,  an  cct 

The  names,  anas,  and  populations  of  the  states,  toceibcr 


ce  of  representative 


aloa 
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■tatei.  Other  cotoiues  weic 
founded  m  Bahia,  Eipirito 
Santo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  same  period,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful,  partly 
because  of  the  competition  of 
slave  labour.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  immigration 
has  poured  a  large  nuniber  of 
labourers  into  the  caSee.pro- 
duang  states,  and  with  bene- 
ficial results.  This  strengthen- 
ing of  the  white  population 
ol  the  South  with  fresh 
European  blood  must  eventually  divide  Biaail  into  two  diitinct 
aeclions:  Ihe  white  states  of  Ihe  south;  and  the  mbed  or  coloured 
Itales  of  the  north.  The  introduction  of  European  immigrants 
dstesfromiSiSwbena  Swiss  colony  was  locatedatNovaFrJburgo, 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  it  was  continued  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  imperial  government  down  lo  the  creation 
of  the  republic.     Since  then  Ibe  stale  governments  have  assumed 

aumsin  the  acquisition  of  labourers.  The  old  system  of  locating 
Immigrants  in  colonies,  or  colonial  nuclei,  which  invdved  an 
enormous  outlay  of  money  with  but  slight  benefit  to  the  ccaintry, 
has  been  superseded  by  a  system  of  locating  the  immigrants 
on  the  large  plantations  under  formal  contracts.  In  some  of 
the  coSee  ^slricta  Ihese  contracts  have  resulted  veiy  profitably 
to  the  Italian  labourers.  The  total  number  of  colonials  and  im- 
inigrantB  entering  Braal  between  rSoa  and 
according  to  o^dal  returns, 
fluctuate  greatly  m  number  fi 
the  prevaLing  economic  conditions  in  the  country.  At  £rsl 
the  Portuguese  outnumbered  all  other  nationalities  in  the  immi- 
gration returns,  but  since  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  the  Ilalians 
have  passed  all  compclilon  and  number  more  than  one-haU  tho 
total  arrivals.  Of  the  joo.iii  immigrants  located  in  the  sUle  of 
Sto  Paulo  from  1S17  lo  the  end  of  1896,  no  leas  than493,5]5 
were  IlaUana,  and  Ibeir  aggregate  thiwigbout  the  republic 
wu  ealimaled  in  t{>06  at  more  than  1,100,000.    The  German 


1.108,353.    The   a 


>The  ansu  aie  reduced  fioiii  Ihe  ptanimeiikal  calcuhtiani  (wlE 
■I  Gotha  and  uvd  by  A.  Supan  in  Dit  BaMxmwt  lUr  £rWi  U9V,''- 

•The  ceniui  of  iSqo  ii  Ihe  IiM  one  of  w^h  cmpktc  mom 
an  publlihed.     That  of  J900  was  noloriourfy  iAaccurate  m  outf 

popi^tion  given  ia  lajjer  than  that  of  UK  urban  pariske*.  mM  a 
therefore  not  strictly  eoneci  acconliiif  to  European  practice. 

>Tbe  Braailian  oftdal  liilea  an  given  for  the  HtH  ctnuk 
Belem  for  Ptit;  Slo  Liiji  (or  MaiaaUo;  Sia  Salvador  torBiki: 
and  Recife  for  Pemanbuco. 

*Tbe  capital  tt  Minas  Cenei  in  1I90  vaa  Oun  PiHe:  'a  bia 
rioce  been  transferred  to  Bello  Horiionie,  CT  Cidade  de  Miau,  rtii 
has  an  estimated  papulation  of  15,000^ 


CCWBIUNICATIONS) 


Ot  Ml£i(  irf  liaca  Iron  duoy  vhMy  MpinMd  point*  o*  d*  ceut 
bits  I  mnHr  pDpulUad  luattriuid.  A  luigRtr  of  t'"  ——  ' — 
■Uch  Uhh  iw1>  inbuilt,  ucanlluiildiBciillgl 
foudiv  tnde  ii  mtricttd  to  vbhiIi  curyini  tbc 

TV  ouv  ports  biviof  — ^'^  — ■  — * -i-— j  - 

Una  u*  Ro  (fc  luw 


Hinu  Gcno.  The  priDdjial  tnmk  linca  (tin  Sla  P» 
Puliaa}  kM  ■  brwrnufe.  whOe  tbdr  c  ' 
kin  a  oaimr  nise.  Tlw  coigpustlvcly 
uiud  Cna  the  mti  of  Slo  SdvidoT  (BdiW, 
Vftora  and  Puwufui  «rve  ooh'  a  aanow 
TofsGoorM  the  iavcnoietil  of  printecupiM 
nifwayv.  the  fotrtl  jviliray  lav  ei  1^53 

inmniiKlraai] 
er.    PiSlicali 


nBpuiM.    TbcMofyinaCHTkiUMn'iKDi 
Id  Slo  Fank)  lato  the  mien  dlMrlcti  of 

■     '-     ■Paulo  and 

_  jkd  iKdcn 
n  cneodlai 
ibuAMaccia, 

jthanliml 

— ,_- . E«bnd  for  bDilcHiic 

Ike  SCO  Piglo  naviy,  sinl  the  Una  nmniH  InaiBahia  and  Pttnan- 
km  nnrd  tb*  Slo  Fiaocucs  river.  PiSlical  nmidentimi  alu 
ltd  to  Ike  OBMractn  sf  amilU' Una  In  llie  nietof  Rio  Craadedo 
Nine,  PanhytB,  Alttt—.  Senlpe,  Eipirilo  Sanlo.  Paiani,  Sanla 
CnkariiaaBdlUDGfaiidcdoSiil.  The  letuh  •»  thai  the  national 
miwy  >**^"^  bufdeoeJ  with  a  heavy  uinual  intcnat  charn, 
gajabk  atmad  kt  foW,  wkkli  did  KM  uod  to  diminnh.  and  had  a 
kai  poisd  Br  nu  befon  tba  expoatkn  of  the  conlncta.  The 
fnaiumt  finaBy  deMinliied  to  take  over  tkeie  (naniinnl  linn 

in  October  lau  ibowed  that  IJ35B.  had  been  icqobvd  at  a  co«  "I 
t14.Ms.oao  la  boodi,  Ike  intereat  ao  irlnch  la  {JS4.MD  1  year  ag 

«  annaie  of  0]i.75o  ia  bitoat  — '■'-'■  -'- 

•Biika^  been  n^.  la  addition 
liiH  that  the  hiB  could  be  l««d  U 
failly  liwed  in  London  to  cover  th 
aiBiiitaled  £l6.ei9  JM.     All  but  tkit 

d)tn  [ram  Ilia,  vbra  the  fim  lectian  ofllie  BouniorCanien  lii 
i4,  itio  dr  JanciiD  wi>  opened  to  IralJic.    The  line  vni  inmpkii 

Anernn  company  which  buih  it  until  1B81,  whcnit  mi  aold  to 
Braiiliin  conpanv.     Submunicly  the  tr 
1 ... . ^  ■_  ,j^  J^^jj  jj 


K  hijF  citin  of  Braiil  are  Irberaliy  provided  vrith 
■e  of  the  city  of  Mo  Pjiuh),  irhRT  elKlric  IraclioB  Ig 
oticiably  Einl.     The  lubnitution  ol  elirincity  for 


ana  are  irenaally  uted  wher 
iirnenlabty   dcficicDI   in    ■ 


■uttk  to  PmA  1 
Pmaiasd  Pan 


mfka  (aov  united),  and  partially  by  (aei(a 

criHC  porta.    A  ronndmble  auDxber  at  i<if^n 

abo  carried  on  ao  hnportast  coucIdi  trade.     The 

le*  Gcatm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Iron  which  oon  the 

n>  indi  K^^Dtta  regularly  eouth  to  Montevideo,  and 


ondotakinga. 

Tbeleleniph 
by  the  naUoiial 

^  !2d^ 


«theya 


.__ ..-M  Mode  Jaaeln 

i  coBDodon  u  Divle  with  the 
Maaios,whkhisoi      * 
(My.    AtV 


vi  Goyaa  and  !■.«.*  ^ 

cabhlaid  in  the  bed  of  tke  Ab__« ..  »—- , 

operated  hr  a  lubudiied  EngUih  comfWly.  At  in«.  Pari,  con- 
Dwon  b  mada  with  a  FrcaEh  cabk  to  the  West  liidiea  and  the 
United  States,  and  at  PemaubucD  with  two  cable  line*  to  Earope.  A 
coastwise  caUe  runs  bam  Pttk  to  Montevideo  srilb  double  cable* 
between  Pemambuco  and  Montevideo.  Tbeit  wa*  in  1903  a  total  of 
iS.rso  m.  of  land  lines,  with  29JIO  m.  d  win  and  ilm  tetegnph 
cAns.    The  government  mainuins  reciprocal  rate*  wilh  most  of 

The  Bmilian  pmMl  eervice  is  under  Ihe  general  wpenaainii  of  the 

/  a  ditector.(eneral.  Owing  to  the  nn  of  ide  country  ud  the 
spaisely-popuCled  state  of  a  laree  part  of  the  inletlw.  the  tnns- 
portation  ol  the  nuili  li  allended  with  luoch  diffinilty  and  expense. 
Althoiifh  the  postal  ntei  an  high,  the  service  is  iK>t  leU^uRaining. 
the  receipts  lor  1904  being  7,oig,U4  nulreis,  againit  ■  lolal  ea- 
ptndilan  of  Io.o».J4S  mit™.  There  wen  3847  post  office* 
Ia(mdai),^whichiiWwenof  the  4ih  at  Unrest  grade.  Btaalls 
a  membe'  >d  the  Poatsl  Union,  and  like  Argentina  caacti  hirher 
nominal  nies  of  postage  upon  outgoing  maQ  than  tkost 
tocDVHlhe  dennTialiiln  in  her  ™™  ""*=». 
(Mrty  ^0,  b 


whEh  is  eqiiival 
Inland  parcel  pa 

miiiiti^Ded  For 


paral  post  wai  in  operation  loniMoR  the  evenhmw  of  the 
chy,  andaHmilaiKrvtcewlth  nirtugal  hai  been  successfully 

■        '  wan,  Botirillistanding  tt-  ""—••'-- 


cuneocy.    The  Lelter  tato  wi 

has  been  increased  to  300  m 

"■itiit  ijd.  eicksBje,    J- 

ibefoR  thr •■ '  - 

ifiMand 
regutatioH.     National 

""The  noRitu'tHinafliniil  rrowks  thai  Ihe  coastwise  iiwJe  diall 
be  carried  00  tv  national  vessels,  but  tlus  proviaion  did  nc4  go  into 
eflea  until  1891!.  And  evn  then,  because  of  the  inwSdenI  number 
of  BmOian  vessels  il  was  provided  in  the  regulatian*  thai  foreign 
veHela  could  be  enrolled  in  that  trade  by  inaaf  tke  Btaiihau  fig 
and  enplDyiDE  a  certain  proportioo  of  BnsiUaos  on  tkecrrv.  One 
^1  .h.  r,r4^  nl  .1,;.  J«riclive  provision  was  that  of  crealiog  a 
but  Ike  disinclination  of  Biaiilians  Tor 
lursuiis  has  been  a  leriDua  obstacle  to  its  rtaliiatiDn.  la 
..leiduni  navy  included  uS  slenmen  of  9'A^  tons  net. 
Hilini  vessels  of  r6,M>  tons  net.  These  vessels  are  all 
in  Ih?  coailing  and  mv  trade  of  Ike  country.  Efforts 
.,*...  v^^n  made,  however,  10  engage  in  foreigo  trade,  and  flubsidin 
were  oRered  lor  ajiawnger  and  Ireighl  service  to  Ihe  United  States. 
On  the  ajrd  of  Februarr  1906  the  goverament  completed  a  new 
contract  with  Ihe  Lloyd  Bneileini  Company  rot  lis  coastwise  and 
river  service,  and  includedckiuKipravMingforalinetotheUnited 
Stales.    This  foreign  service  (montlily)  begsn  in  Aopist  (006. 


901  then! 


ihoaU.     Impoi 
these  poni  Tl 

Manios.  the  c 


iro  by  a  loreigo  k 


.  and  domcMk  trade  of  BradI 
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90%  o(  tlK  oSciil 
I  UT  UDpoved  by  the 
lUCcs.  Tbc  cjcEinEC 
tly  Rftricttd  Iliroush 


1901  to  1906.  derived 
ml  Ritmpitu  of  Ihe 
rtlaa  ot  Ihe  Ijnporti 


re  of  coRee  ud  rubber, 

.- ,„____, — — ,-}!:■  via  inapgibekra)i 

ly  an  yjcnftiird  coanty.    NooUtet'c 


Newly  761  %  o( 

Ihe  ofliciil  vulualio 

tdd  (iliy.ftis  JS4),iDd  nibbcr  1 

114.94I4U  ~"~ '■*  ""  ' 

been  Able  10  equal  Bruu  jn  the  pnidDctioa  of  cotttt,  ind  under 
better  labour  cooditiou  the  country  nJEbt  compete  with  the 
loEvmoat  la  Ibe  productioa  of  canv  wgnr,  cottoa  and  tobarco. 
Dcaidcf  thcaeit  DugbtcaiOve]KeliBpfoducliwDuiL);of  the  tfopical 
Injitt^vhichlbereliacoDmerciajdeniandr  Dnriof  the  colooial 
peiM  MBit  cane  <m  cultivated  Ifooi  Paiahyba  S.  to  Ibe  vicinily 
of  Santoi.  and  uifir  ni  the  pdodpal  enion  of  the  oilofiy.  Before 
Ibe  middle  of  the  I9(h  century  coRee  becane  one  of  iIk  lading 
eapDrtt.  and  ita  coltivatkia  in  Ibe  natea  cf  SAo  Paulo,  Rjo  de  Janeiro 
and  Mioat  Ceric*  baa  been  bd  increaaed  lincv  that  time  that  it  repre- 
■enla  over  four-Gftha  In  value  of  Ihe  toUl  enpon  of  airicultuial 
Huduce.  TbepriBcipa]«inr'[Hi3duda^ftatoarcAlacOaa.Scrtipe, 
PemainbiKa,  Bahia  and  Kio  do  Japeuv,  ud  the  Jiroduct»n  ii 

between  200,000 and  loo^ooo  tooa,  the fieiter  pan  ^-'---'^ 

ujmed  in  Ih*  coustiy.    Cotton  baa  been  widely  i_ 

early  coloaUl  dava.  principally  In  the  Donbera  Allai 
Tobacco  i>  alB  widtjy.  cultivated,  and  tl 
~ uGenEaandCayu, 


Cotton  baa  been  widely  cultivated  u 

'     lly  In  the  Donbera  Allantk  ilai 

Ltcd,  and  the  product  of  lOnie  atai 

^d  Cay*!,  baa  •  high  local  leinitft 

Cackii  <<sca>)  ■>  cuttinMd  eOcntivcly  Ic 


Afflaioo  Valley  and  aloBf  the  coaK  >a  far  aoutb  ai  foutbem  BahIa, 
and  fonu  ona  of  tb>  leadlnc  cipotta.  In  I«6  Slo  Paulo  aStna 
pnniluna  (M  Ita  etiltlvttloa  la  the  ttaie.  Rice  baa  been  cultivated 
in  pUcta,  but  wltbaol  nodi  RKOtea,  ahbonch  tbc  quality  produced 
tonpand  hvoumUy  irhb  tbc  bnporttd  article.  Indian  com  growi 
luauiaUly  ntrywtwn,  but  it  dota  not  nature  well  la  the  bumid 
nglon  01  tb*  Amaion  n^on  and  the  coatt.  T*  ~ 
elevated  failand  a^'mb  ii  nod,  but  tbo  coata  of ' 
Ibe  fraall  profita  afforded  hnvejnvaited  ita  exi 
and  it  b  imniRed  from  Ibe  La  Pbta  repubUca  fer 


Tb*  pitxiuct  of  the 
' ation  aod 

■IdvailDa. 

tbc  prcdudkui  of  wt 
:  cultivaled  in  Rio  Cnnde  do  Sul 


Genet  and  Sto  Pi 
itry.    The  peat  m, 


re  nnoied  b>  wheateo  bread,  uiog 
:oofioed  to  the  Ui^  dti«. 


Enctcd  by  ■nafciag  the  brooed 

xi  by^U^Baiiv „ 

e  arq  over  which  it  baa  been  daatriburtd 
n  th4t  the  diarovery  of  ita  value  aa  a  lotd 

~l  ita  pouenoua  pnipertiea  Dan  hive 

period-     The  peanut,  or  nasad-ont 

^  widely-cultiviited  plant,  utini  f  ros 

ttle  attention  baa  that  br  bees  tiia 

the  ^geptiooa  banc 

. --.^ hvtt,  andonuea  ud 

pioeapplet  for  Euiopean  marhita.  TSe  tDaat  itfion  fim  Ceart  10 
Ria  de  Janeiro  ia  adapted  to  the  oiltivitHa  of  ■  snat  vaiietr  J 
fru  ita  of  a  luperlor  quality.  Ceail,  Bahia,  and  Rio  dejaaeirD  an 
celebrated  for  their  orangea,  and  l^fnamlmco  for  Ita  defidosi  piae< 
applea.  Tanferinea,  kmona,  liiqoa,  gnpca,  fuavaa,  fiffi.  caibewi  tf 
Esidi  (AnicardiMm  oaidtmtaU),  maaaabaa  (Hwarna  tpaviii, 
ioboliiabiu  (fufcuia  aa/Mgrs  and  fi.  JiiMKaM,Mait.),  eocoa-iiuli. 
itlai  d*  amit  (Amnat  JoMagHl).  pfantaiBa,  Ac.  are pro- 
uodance  and  with  little  labour.    iBaome  partaof  lOBiliira 


'"-Sifisrsi;"v 

I  tbe  cultivation  of  fruit  for  v., 

a  fcr^tlwAigvBtlne  and  Urufiwan  nu 


he  Iropica  they  thrive  w«l 
s-leveL  Apptea,  peacbet,  < 
■  pcudaced  under  aocfa  cot 


cabbagei,  cauliAwefite 


,  chmaii  (JrrKai  a< 

[Englith  potato),  ia  trown  in  devatcd  locatitiet,  but  it  detei 
■o  (leatly  after  thefint  pUntiof  that  fteah  bsporicd  leed  ■•  ne 


l-ffii; 


ia  partly  due  to  auch  pc 

ipaUi).  and  partly  10  II 

^raibna  waf  ooce  a  Bountfaing  induttry  on  the 

nth  of  the  Amaion.and  ilia  followed  to  to<_ 

other  pcinta  along  the  Amasn,  bvt  the  cattle 

, nmonly  in  bad  conditioB.    Ia  iiiuibefs  Bahia  iW 

industry  haj  been  neany  ektiDfuiihed  through  iH:ieaaiflg  andtv 
am]  dmughti,  but  in  Ihe  Mate  of  Ria  de  lanein  the  pbaten  iir 
incnaBog  their  henja.  Mioaa  Geraet  pradurei  diecae.  bslier  ind 
milk,  u  well  It  bed  aitle  f«  neighbourini  dtiea.  Matia  Cmm 
clamSea  altlc-raiiiiw  a)  a  prindpal  inUurtry.  but  under  pmm 
conditiont  the  acseiallile  nurliati  are  loo  (mail  lor  any  laire  devekq}- 
ment.  In  Rio  Cnnde  do  Svl.  wbeie  it  haa  attuoed  lu  gmnn 
development,  about  400,000  beevet  an  ilaughtered  unwlN  <« 
tbe  nuBufactun  of  jerked  beef  (arfKiO.  be^earact.  Ac  Unit 
attention  hat  been  given  tofbcep  in  Bniileu«pc  io  the  loulha* 
■talH,  and  even  then  the  flocka  are  amalL  Thry  wen  to  be  iaa^ 
in  Cearl  and  Piauby  In  colonial  timeh  and  amall  ilacfci  are  Kill  u  t* 
(cen  in  tbe  latter  itale.  but  no  uae  Is  made  of  iheii  woc^  aad  ihi 
market  for  mullon  1>  enremely  limited  becauie  of  jvpular  pRJudKn. 

Paulo  and  Rio  Cnnde  do  Sul.  Tbe  exportation  of  woirf  aBHniid 
to  1,130.160  lb  in  1906.    CoaU  have  been  found  faighry  proiuUt 

render  the  campoi  unuiitable  for  cattle  paSungeTTbe  opon  el 
enat  ildni  from  Ibeie  nam  to  lane.  Swine  do  well  io  afi  earn  d 
the  country,  eipeciilty  in  Minaa  Genua.  Sto  Paukh  Ria  ^  laatin. 
Psnni  and  Rto  Cnnde  do  Sul,  and  dcmettic  pork  and  bnl  aie 
alovdy  aupplantiflg  tbe  heavily-taxed  foreign  proditt^ 

Although  the  cout  and  river  fiiheriet  olBraiil  ate  Bumciw  at 
yaliubki  cured  fitb  b  one  of  the  ilapfe  inporta,  Bnd  loreign  piodunt 
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are  to  be  found  even  along  the  Amaaon.  In  the  Anuuon  valley  fish 
is  a  priadprl  article  of  food,  and  large  quantities  of  pirarucA  (Sudis 
pg^)  aiv  caught  during  the  season  of  low  water  and  prepared  for 
itofage  or  market  by  drying  in  the  sun.  This  and  the  collection  of 
turtle  cgs^  for  their  oil,  or  butter,  are  chiefly  Indian  industries,  and 
aotribote  laigely  to  the  support  of  the  native  population  of  that 
regioo.  Along  the  coast  the  best  known  fishenes  are  among  the 
Abr^hos  blands  and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Espirito  Santo,  where 
the  gBroapa*  pargo  and  venneUu)  (species  of  Sirmnus)  abound  in 
gnat  numbers. 

The  extractive  or  forest  industries  of  Brazil  were  among  the  first 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  have  always  been  con- 
■dered  a  principal  souroe  of  colonial  and  natiorul  wealth.  The  varied 
IMS  of  india-rubber  in  modem  times,  however,  have  given  them  a 
greatly  enhanced  importaikce  and  value.  Of  the  exports  of  1905, 
^%  were  of  this  class,  while  those  of  the  pastoral  aikl  mining 
mdiHtries  combined  were  not  quite  6|  %.     In   1006  the  per- 


:  ^i  and  6*67,  showing  a  considerable  loss  For  the  former 
sod  a~sligfat  earn  for  the  latter.  Tne  principal  products  of  this  class 
an  india-niEber,  mat6,  Brazil  nuts,  vegetable  wax«  palm  fibre, 
cabinet  woods,  and  medicinal  leaves,  roots,  resins,  &c.  Before  the 
disoovcrv  off  the  cheaper  aniline  colours,  dye-woods  were  among  the 
most  valuable  products  of  the  country:  in  fact.  Brazil  derives  her 
Bame  from  that  of  a  dye-wood  (Braxil-wood — QustUpinia  ccMffote), 
kaown  as  hrtsSLt  bnstUy,  bnsiljit  braxilis,  or  Ensile  long  before  the 
daoovety  of  America  (see  Humboldt's  Ciofrapkie  iu  nouveau 
tcMtiatnt,  torn.  iL  p.  214),  which  for  many  generations  was  the  most 
hil^hly  prised  of  her  natural  productions.  Of  the  total  exports  of 
this  group  (1905)  veiy  nearly  90%  was  of  india-rubber,  which 
peroeatage  was  reduced  to  85  in  the  following  year.  The  exportation 
tor  1906  was  69,761,123  lb  01  Hevea,  5371,968  lb  of  mani^oba,  and 


1,^40,131  lb  off  mangab«Ta  rubber,  the  whole  valued  at  124,9^1433 
mdms  goM.  The  dried  leaves  and  smaller  twigs  of  mat^  (Para- 
Iiayan  tea — lUx  pttragtiayensis)  are  exported  to  the  southern  Spanish 
American  republics,  where  (as  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  the  beverage 
is  exceedingly  popular.  The  export  in  1906  amounted  to  1 37,41 7,950 
lb.  offidaUy  valued  at  16,503,881  milreis  sold.  The  collection  of 
Brazil  nuts  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  essentially  a 
poor  man^s  industry,  requiring  no  other  plant  than  a  boat.  The 
nrvcst  comes  in  January  and  February,  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  nat-satheren  often  come  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  their  boats 
to  the  beat  forests.  The  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  BerthotUtia  excdsot 
ooe  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  Amazon  forest  region,  and  are  enclosed, 
■xtcen  to  eighteen  in  number,  in  a  hard,  thick  pericarp.  Another 
Kit-produdiw  tree  b  the  sapuicaia  {LKytkis  oUana)^  whose  nuts  are 
eadosed  in  a  larger  pericarp,  and  are  considered  to  be  better  flavoured 
tfaaa  those  firrt  described.  The  crop  is  a  variable  one,  the  export 
in  1905  haviiig  been  198,226  hectolitres,  while  that  of  1906  was 

?^770  hectolitres.  It  could  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased, 
egetabfe  wax.  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  beeswax,  is  a 
product  of  the  eamalmba  palm  {Copemicia  cerifera),  and  is  an  im- 
portant export  from  Cear&.  Palm,  or  piassava  fibre,  derived  from 
the  ptassam  palm,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  &c. 
It  a  found  as  far  south  as  southern  Bahia,  and  the  export  could  be 
Ycry  laiyely  increased.  The  export  of  cabinet  woods  is  not  lar^, 
oonideniig  the  forest  area  of  Brazil  and  the  variety  and  quality 
of  the  woods.  Thn  b  principally  due  to  the  cost  and  difficulties 
of  tiattsportiiv  timbers  to  the  coast.  The  export  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  rosewood  Of  the  medicinal  plants,  the  best-known  products 
are  ipecacnanhi,  safsaparilla,  copait»,  jaborandi  and  ciiKhona.  but 
tUi  n  only  a  part  of  the  list.  Besides  these,  tonka  beans,  anatto, 
vaotOa,  and  castor-oil  seeds  form  a  part  of  the  exports. 

The  mineral  exports  are  surprisingly  small.  Gold  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  settlement  of  the  coast  in  the 
i6di  century,  but  the  washiiws  were  poor  and  attracted  little  atten- 
tkn.  The  richer  deposits  of  Minas  C^eraes  were  discovered  atwut 
1693,  and  those  of  Matto  Grosso  early  in  the  following  century. 
Ahendooed  placer  mines  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  unsettled 
interior,  showing  how  thoroughly  it  had  been  explored  by  ffold- 
hunters  in  those  early  days.  Some  good  mines,  like  Morro  Velho 
sad  the  abandoned  (^ongo  Soco,  have  been  developed  in  Mina) 
Gcracs,  but  the  great  maiority  are  small  and  not  very  productive. 
Diamonds  were  dtacovered  in  Minas  Geracs,  near  the  town  now  calkxl 
Diamantina,  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  dates 
giwea  ranging  from  1725  to  I7|6,  but  the  productiveness  of  the 
dittrict  has  greatlv  decreased.  Diamonds  have  also  been  found  in 
Bahia.  Goyaz  and  Parani.  Other  precious  stones  found  in  Brazil 
are  the  topaa:,  ruby,  aquamarine,  tourmaline,  chrysoberyl,  garnet 
and  amethyst.  Among  the  minerals  are  silver,  platinum,  copper, 
iroo,  lead,  maonnese,  chromium,  quicksilver,  bbmuth,  arsenic  ana 
aminioay,  of  which  only  iron  and  manganese  have  been  regularly 
ained.  Theeoftptx  deposits  of  Minas  Oiaes  are  said  to  be  promising. 
Maaeanese  b  nuned  in  M  inas  Geraes  for  export.  Iron  ores  have  been 
nana  in  most  off  the  states,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Minas 
geraes.  The  Ypanema  mine  and  ironworks,  near  Sorocaba,  Sio 
n^.^  wfaKh  belong  to  the  natiotul  government,  have  been  in 
^Kratior  sauce  18101  and  small  chartoaiforges  were  in  operation  in 
cnooia]  times  and  supplied  the  mines  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  iron  needed  by  them.  Many  of  the  richer  deposits  have  never 
been  developed  liecause  of  a  lack  of  fuel  and  limestone.    Bituminous 


coal  of  an  inferior  quality  b  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  another  mine  has  been  opened  in  SanU  Catharina. 
These  coal  deposits  extend  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  north  into  the 
sUte  of  S&o  Piaulo.  Salt,  which  does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  exports, 
b  produced  alone  the  coast  between  Pemambuco  and  C^pe  St  Roque. 
The  annual  production  is  about  240,000  tons. 

To  illustrate  the  comparative  productiveness  and  relationship  of 
these  sources  of  national  wealth  and  industry,  the  following  official 
returns  of  export  for  the  years  I90](  and  1906  are  arranged  in  the 
four  general  classes  previously  discussed,  the  values  being  in 
Brazilian  gold  milreis,  worth  as.  3d.  or  54*6  cents  to  the  milreb: — 


Coffee 

Cotton 

Caoau 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Bran» 

Cottonseed    .     . 

Mandioca  flour  . 

Fruits 

Castor-oil  seeds  . 


'Apicfdturai, 

1905. 
Milreis,  gold. 

190,404,576 
10.290,790 

9.340.313 
7^35.165 
3,608476 
1,490.313 

904.074 
692,079 

606,678 

214,016 


334,846,477 


Natwid 
Rubber: 

Mangabeira    . 

Manitoba  . 

Hevea  (Par&)  .     . 
Mat6  (Paraguay  tea) 
Brazil  nuts    . 
Palm  wax  (Carnahuba) 
Cabinet  woods   . 
Piassava  fibre 
Medicinal  leaves,  roots, 
resins,  &c.   . 


and  Forest, 

1,386,672 
7r4i  8.559 

19434.947 

z  1,088, 108 

3,064,049 

1,847,273 
390,070 
336.668 

191.534 


Salted  hides  .     . 

Dry  hides 

Skins         '  . 

Horse  hair    .     . 

Honu 

Wool        .     .     . 

Beef  extract,  &c 


GqM,  in  bars 
Manganese  ore 
Monazite  sand 
Precious  stones 


Old  metals*  .     . 
Sundry  products 


Total,  all  products 


143.331.i4a 

Pastoral  and  Animal, 
7,010,498 
5.330.440 
4.  "7.590 

307.505 

376,173 

143,414 

81,607 


17,366,326 

Mineral  ProduUs, 

•  .  3.734469 
.  .  3.958463 
.  .  889.331 

•  •  633,916 

8,316,078 

Miscellaneous, 

.     .  363,506 

.     .        3,177.513 


2,441,018 
396,837,679 


1906. 
Milreis,  gold. 

a45.474.525 
14,736,493 
<a.323,923 
8.383,150 
5.388,596 
1. 138.761 
1,084,742 

789.913 
714.332 
333.250 

290,247.683 


iJ76,oi4 

7.335.870 

116,339,549 

16,503.881 

1.190.177 

3.733478 

318.873 

347.323 

363,137 
147,297.302 


9.691,180 

7.675.715 
4.639,512 

403.541 
277488 

354.045 
1 10,925 

23.152406 


4.379.160 

1.594.486 

881.289 

1,480.260 

8.335,195 


382.073 
2,225.163 

2.607.236 

471,639,822 


Manufactures, — Before  the  establishment  of  the  republic  very 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  manufacturing  industries  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  prepare  certain  crude  products  for  market. 
Sugar  and  rum  were  essentblly  plantation  products  down  to  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  empire,  when  central  usines  using  improved 
machinery  and  methods  were  introduced  as  a  means  orsaving  the 
sugar  plai\tations  from  ruin.  The  crude  methods  of  preparing  jerked 
beef  were  also  modified  to  some  extent  by  better  equipped  abattoirs 
and  establishments  for  preparing  beef  extract,  preserved  meats,  Ac. 
There  were  also  mills  for  crushing  the  dried  nut^  leaves,  cigar  and 

*  The  "  bran  "  exported  b  from  imported  wheat  and  cannot  be 
considered  a  national  product. 

*  The  "  old  metab  *'  consist  of  old  iron,  brass,  &c.,  derived  from 
railway  material,  machinery,  &c.,  all  imported,  and  should  not  be 
considered  a  Brazilbn  product. 

The  "  sundry  products '  would  probably  be  included  in  the  four 
general  classes  were  the  items  given. 
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of  the  church,  and  their  sentiment  against  the  profanation  of 
holy  ground.  Formerly  Brazil  constituted  an  ecclesiastical 
province  under  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop 
residing  at  Bahia,  with  x  i  suffragan  bishops,  i  a  vicars-gcneral 
and  about  2000  curates.  In  1892  the  diocese  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  foiur  new  dioceses  were  created. 
Three  more  have  been  added  since,  making  twenty  dioceses  ii> 
all.  In  1905  the  archbishop,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  made  a 
cardinal.  The  chxirch  has  eleven  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  priests,  and  maintains  a  large  number  of  private  schools, 
especially  for  girls,  which  are  patronized  by  the  better  classes. 
The  church  likewise  exercises  a  far-reaching  influence  over  the 
people  through  the  beneficent  work  of  its  lay  orders,  and  through 
the  hospitals  and  asylums  under  its  control  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  Misericordia  hospital  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
town  of  importance,  and  readkimentos  for  orphan  girls  in  all  the 
large  cities.  In  no  cotmtry  have  these  charities  received  more 
generous  support  than  in  Brazil.  The  Protestant  contingent 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  congregations  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  a  few  Portuguese  Protestants  from  the  Azores,  a 
part  of  the  German  colonists  settled  in  the  central  and  southern 
states,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  North  Europeans  and 
Americans  temporarily  resident  in  Brazil.  The  Positivists  are 
few  in  number,  but  their  congregations  are  made  up  of  educated 
and  influential  people. 

i4r/.  Science  and  Literature. — ^The  Brazilian  people  have  the 
natural  taste  for  art,  music  and  literature  so  common  among 
the  Latin  nations  of  the  Old  World.  The  emperor  Dom  Pedro  II. 
did  much  to  encourage  these  pursuits,  and  many  promising 
young  men  received  their  education  in  Europe  at  his  personal 
expense.  Still  earlier  in  the  century  (18x5)  the  regent  Dom 
John  VI.  brought  out  a  number  of  French  artists  to  educate 
his  subjects  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  Escola  Real  de  Sciencias, 
Artes  e  Officios  was  founded  in  the  following  year.  From  this 
begiiming  resulted  the  Academic  de  Bellas  Artes  of  a  later  date, 
to  which  was  added  a  conservatory  of  music  in  1841.  The 
institution  is  now  called  the  Escola  Nacicnal  de  Bellas  Artes. 
Free  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  has  been  given  in  this  school. 
The  higher  results  of  artistic  training,  however,  are  less  marked 
than  a  widespread  dilettantism.  The  Brazilian  composer  Carlos 
Gomes  (X839-X896)  is  the  best  known  of  those  who  have  adopted 
music  as  a  profession,  his  opera  //  Guarani  having  been  produced 
at  most  of  the  European  capitals.  The  most  proim'nent  among 
Brazilian  painters  is  Pedro  Amerioo,  and  in  sculpture  Rodolpho 
Bemardelli  has  done  good  work.  In  science  Brazil  has  accom- 
plished very  little,  although  many  eminent  foreign  naturalists 
have  q>ent  years  of  study  within  her  borders.  Jofto  Barbosa 
Rodrigues  has  done  some  good  work  in  botany,  especially  in 
the  study  of  the  palms  of  the  Amazon,  and  Jofto  Baptista  de 
Lacerda  has  made  important  biological  investigations  at  the 
lUitional  museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are  several  scientific 
societies  and  institutions  in  the  coimtry,  but  they  rarely  under- 
take original  woik.  The  most  active  are  the  geographical 
societies,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
exploration.  Some  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  boundary  surveys,  from  Dr  E.  Cruls's  exploration  of  a  section 
of  the  Goyaz  plateau  in  1892  in  search  of  a  site  for  the  future 
capital  of  the  republic,  and  from  some  of  the  river  and  railway 
surveys.  In  1875  a  geological  commission  was  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Charles  Frederick  Hartt,  but  it  was 
disbanded  two  years  later.  In  1906  Congress  resolved  to  under- 
take a  national  geological  survey  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Orville  A.  Derby,  one  of  Professor  Hartt's  assistants.  The  coal 
resources  of  the  southern  states  were  investigated  in  1904,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  government,  by  Dr  J.  C.  White,  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  who  found  strata  of  fairly  good  coal 
at  depths  of  100  to  200  ft.  extending  from  Rio  Grande  do  Snl 
north  to  Sfto  Paulo.  The  more  important  contributions  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  Brazil,  however,  have  been  obtained  through 
the  labours  of  foreign  xuituralists.  Begiiming  with  the  German 
mineralogist  W.  L.  von  Eschwege,  who  spent  nineteen  years 
^  Bnaal  (1809-1828),  the  list  includes  A.  de  Saint-Hilaire  (t8i6- 


1820  and  1830),  J.B.  vonSpixandC.  F.  von  Martins  (181 7-1820). 
Prince  Max  zu  Neuwied  (1815-18x7),  P.  W.  Lund  (18^7-1830, 
and  1830  to  x88o,  the  year  of  his  death),  George  Gardner  (i$j6- 
X841),  A.  R.  Wallace  (1848-1852),  H.  W.  Bates  (1848-1859). 
Hermann  Burmeister  (1850-1852),  Louis  Agassiz  ([865-1866). 
Charles  Frederick  Hartt  (1865-1866,  1872  and  1875-187S) 
and  Karl  von  den  Steinen  (1884-1885  and  1887-1888).  Thtse 
explorations  cover  every  branch  of  natural  sdeiKe  and  resulted 
in  publications  of  inestimable  scientific  value.  There  should  abo 
be  mentioned  the  monumental  work  of  C.  F.  P.  von  Manias 
on  the  Flora  Braziliensis,  and  the  explorations  of  Agassiz  and 
Lund.  Among  other  scientists  of  a  later  date  who  have  published 
important  works  on  Brazil  are  the  American  geologists  0.  A. 
Derby  and  J.  C.  Branner,  the  Swiss  naturalist  E.  A.  Goddi, 
the  German  botanist  J.  Huber,  the  German  ethnologist  H.  von 
Ihring,  and  the  German  geographer  Fried.  Katzer.  The  la- 
stituto  Historico  e  Ceographico  Brazileiro,  though  devoted  chiefly 
to  historical  research,  has  rendered  noteworthy  service  in  its 
encouragement  of  geographical  ei^loraiion  and  by  its  publication 
of  various  scientific  memoirs.  Tlie  Muscu  Nadonal  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  has  occupied  the  imperial  palace  of  SSo  Christovio 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  contains  large  collectioits 
of  much  scientific  value,  but  defective  organization  and  apathetic 
direction  have  rendered  them  of  comparatively  slight  service. 
The  Observatorio  Nacioiul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  another  prominent 
public  institution.  The  botanical  gardens  of  Brazil  are  devekip- 
ing  into  permanent  exhibitions  of  the  flora  of  the  regi<ms  in  which 
they  are  located.  That  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  widely  celebrated 
for  its  avenues  of  royal  palms,  but  it  has  also  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  country  in  the  dissemination  of  exotic 
plants. 

Brazilian  literature  has  been  seriously  prejudiced  by  partisaa 
politics  and  dilettantism.  The  colonial  period  was  one  of 
strict  repression,  the  intellectual  b'fe  of  the  pe(^le  being  jealously 
supervised  by  the  church  to  protect  itself  against  heresy,  and 
their  progress  being  restricted  by  the  Portuguese  crown  to 
protect  its  monopoly  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  arrival  of  Dom  John  VI.  in  x8o8  broke  down  some  of  these 
restrictions,  and  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
saw  tlie  establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  in  Brazil  and 
the  publication  of  an  official  gazette.  There  was  no  freedom  of 
the  press,  however,  until  X821,  when  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
ship and  the  constitutional  strug^e  in  Portugal  gave  rise  to 
a  political  discussion  that  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in 
the  development  of  the  xuition,  and  aroused  an  intellectual 
activity  that  has  been  highly  productive  in  journalistic  and 
polemical  writings.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  has  the  press 
exercised  a  more  direct  and  powerful  influence  upon  government 
than  in  Brazil,  and  in  no  other  country  can  there  be  found  so 
high  a  percentage  of  journalists  in  ofikial  life.  Some  of  the 
political  writers  have  played  an  important  part  in  mouldinf 
public  opinion  on  certain  questions,  as  m  the  case  of  A.  C. 
Tavares  Bastos,  whose  Cartas  do  Solitario  were  hi^y  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  Amazon  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  world's 
commerce  and  also  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  abolitkm  of 
slavery;  and  in  that  of  Joaquim  Saldanha  Marinho,  whose 
discussions  in  1 874-1 876  of  the  relations  between  church  and 
state  prepared  the  way  for  their  separation.  The  personal 
element  is  conspicuous  in  the  Brazilian  journalism,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  of  its  histor>'  libellous  attacks  on  person, 
signed  by  professional  sponsors,  popularly  called  lestas  de  fare 
(iron  heads),  were  admitted  at  so  much  a  line  in  the  best 
newspapers. 

The  singular  adaptability  of  the  Portuguese  language  to 
poetical  expression,  coupled  with  the  imaginative  temperamenl 
of  the  people,  has  led  to  an  unusial  production  and  appreciatioo 
of  poetry.  The  percentage  of  educated  men  who  have  written 
little  volumes  of  lyrics  is  surprisin^y  large,  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  old  Portuguese  custom  of  reciting  poetry 
wi  th  musical  accompaniment.  Tlie  most  popular  of  the  Brazilian 
poets  are  Thomaz  Antonio  Gonzaga,  Antonio  Concalves  Dm 
and  Benuu'do  Guimarftes.   Amoag  the  dramatists  and  novdists 
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ie  AlcnoT.  Bernardo  Guinurlcs,  A,  de  EicrugnoUc  Tiuuj 
ud  J.  M.  Midudo  de  Ms*.  Joit  M.  it  Alcocu  b  luusUy 
dcxiibcd  It  llic  giulejt  of  Biuilkn  oovduU.  Tbe  nuHt 
I«piilu  of  bit  romaiucs  ue  Irattma  ud  O  Ci|iiniii]'.  la 
huLoruat  Urrratui«BtuIL  has  produced  oncwnLCT  of  high  stsnd- 
ing— Fnflcisco  AdoJpho  Vamh^en  (Vitconde  de  Porto  Seguro), 
■boH  HiUtria  Goal  do  Bratii  is  ft  AUndud  authority  on  that 
nbjcct-  The  tiro  Eolith  luthoritid,  Robert  Southey'i  If  uliir> 
i/  ^oij,  covcriog  the  colonial  period,  and  JoJin  Armitage't 
tfiOsT  ./  Brmil,  covering  the  period  between  the  arrival  of  the 
Bnfuua  fjunUy  (I'goS)  and  the  abdicstioD  of  Dom  Pedro  1. 
(lilO.hivtbecatiuulattdinioPoiIugucx.  Another  Bnziliin 
hisLofian  of  ncogniifd  moit  i%  Joio  Uaood  Pereirm  da  Silva, 
■bote  historical  wiiliogi  cover  the  firti  yean  of  the  empire,  from 
its  foundation  to  1840,  Among  the  later  writen  Joio  Capistiano 
dt  Ahreii  has  pr^uced  ume  short  historical  studies  of  great 
Doit.    Tn  the  6eld  oE  phDosophic  speculation,  Augusle  Comts 

Fimaaei. — Tbe  national  revenue  [■  derived  largefy  from  tbe  duties 
H  importi,  the  dutks  on  expwts  having  been  r— 
■utn  wiHD  the  TTpvblk  w«  orginlaed.    Other . 
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Vm  vben  il  is  below.  The  lervke  d  the  naiional  debt  abiartie 
A  vsy  large  part  of  the  espeoditure.  about  45^  ol  the  ettJmaLci 
<(•  im  bnog  assigned  to  tbe  department  of  fiiuiKC.    Tbe  depan- 

bdnl  pioputiua,  but  about  haU  its  expenditures  are  met  bf 
VKbI  tai^  as  in  tba  osa  of  port  works  and  railway  iaapection. 
•id  by  the  mmues  u'  tht  stat*  nihnys.  tebgiapb  liiiea  and  post 
oficc-  Tht  dxpflcdatioii  and  luutabia  cbanctcr  of  the  paper 
rariTB^  leader  it  dilfieult  to  gin  ■  clear  statement  of  receipts  and 
tipndiniKa  hr  a  term  uf  yean,  the  steiling  squinknts  often  shov- 
el •  dKnaae,  ihieu^  a  fall  ia  the  value  at  IM  niliTii,  wbeie  there 

aninabic  between  iMgand  LBgS,whe]iej(cluA*e,  which  represent! 
ite  nine  «(  tbe  mOreb,  (eU  from  a  maximum  of  17I  pence  (i7d. 
tnai  rbe  par  value  of  tbe  mitr^)  to  ■  miaimun  ol  si  pence, 
Sim  119*  than  has  been  an  upward  movement  of  achaaB.  tbe 
■vroie  nte  for  1905  having  been  very  ntSLriy  t6  pence  rn  this 
pericd  tbe  iocreaje  in  the  sterling  rqui^^nts  wduM  be  proportion- 
urjy  plater  than  thai  of  the  currency  values.  The  gold  and 
canrflcy  receipu  and  eipendiiures  for  the  six  yean  1900  10  1905. 
isduivc.  accocding  to  omcial  returns,  were  as  followm: — 
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came  into  oper  nut  only  was  a  complete 

gieaily  improved^    The  government  «— "  ■xiih*!™,—  <»«>  «*  it. 
currency  issues  than  required  by  the  ag 

milreia  sttadily  impeoved.    At  tbe  sami ,  ^ 

out  the  forced  convetiion  of  the  oatioaal  loans  In 
bearing  iMuea,  which  neatly  reduced  the  at 
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S  %  api^Kes,  Law  of  1S17        .              ,  4»3,S46.6oo 
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Total,  funded  ,       '.       .       .  i^^j6.etio 
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Intenut  debt,  not  funded :  Mibeie 

Paper  nuoey 664.791,940 
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tMuriag  geld  to  a  cuiieuLy  ba^  at  151L  per  mJIrels  (the  official 
dilution  adapted  in  1906),  the  budget  fur  1907  provitied  lor  a 
■evtav  ^  333,590.543  raiuvis  and  an  expenditure  <4  4«48a.3A4 
■iheis.  ib«r&  a  deficit  of  U,89tX9l  mlbeis.  These  deliciis  were 
^veimoD  enoagh  under  the  mouRBy,  but  they  have  become  still 
■nrprnmineat  Dsdar  tbe  republic.  According  to  the  "  Retrospeeto 
i^^aiiuB'iJ  "  liir  1906  of  tbe  Janul  it  Ctmmtnit  (Rio  de  Janeiro. 
"■ni  5.  1907),  the  1 .-----.-..--  -. - 
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of  such  a  regime  is  increasing  indel 

Uie  nnency  at  par.     Tea  yean? '--  -' 
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Dl  found  itself  unable  to 


788.3&4.614 (.m3reis (the outuanding  circulation  Jiit 
August  1898)  to  664.791.960  t-milrcis.  Tiro  funds  were  created 
lor  the  redemption  aijdguarantee  of  paper  Isaues.  Ihe  latter  receiving 
S%  of  the  import  dulie*  pavible  in  gold.  Up  to  1906  the  Caixa 
da  Arnpniancio  (redemption  bureau),  which  baa cbaige  of  the  !eTvic« 
of  the  interna]  funded  debt,  auperuteoded  tbe  cedemptiofl  of  tbe 
currency,  but  ia  that  year  (December  6. 1906]  a  Cabia  de  Conveiaho 
[conversion  bureau)  was  created  for  Ibis  qiedal  aeivice.  It  is 
modelled  after  the  Argentine  CoavsnieD  ofiis.  and  is  aulboriied 

._  ! . 1. inina,  deposita  of  gold  at  the  inle  of  IJ 

ugh  enchante  wns  above  iTd.  when  the 
■^        be  tedeemaUe  in  fold  at 


'  per  nilreis  allhouEh  ei 
ae  was  proposed,    Tbe  nc 


The  UERi><E  "I  [>■«*  (iclxi  ^  >9°4  m  it»>>>M^,  'nd  the 
KvcnrloiiiB  nude  during  the  neve  cvo  ytiii,  inclkidini  ihoae  of 
the  iDUDiciinUtiei  ol  Rio  dc  Jiipcira,  Sutoa,  Bahu  Bna  Manun, 
uM  fully  two  udihiUmUluu  nun  to  the  toUL       (A.J.L.) 

Bruil  «u  dlicovtrcd  in  Fcbnuiy  mW  (o-s)  l>y  Vicente 
Yiflec  ^nxoDi  a  companioii  of  Colimibus.  He  deicried  the  land 
nut  C»pe  St  Augujtinc,  ind  uiled  along  the  coast  u 
'**'J"'  bi  ai  the  rivet  AmawD,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
JiaUr  moudi  o[  Uie  Orinoco.  He  made  no  keltlemeal.  but 
took  poBesioa  of  the  coimiry  In  the  tiame  oF  the 
Spanish  government,  and  arried  home,  u  ipHimcni  of  its 
Dilutal  pioductiooi,  some  diup,  gems  and  Btaiil-waod.  Neat 
year  the  PortUfutje  commander,  Pedto  Alvatti  Cabral,  ap- 
pointed by  hii  monitch  to  follow  the  couise  of  VaicD  da  Gama 
in  the  East,  ms  diivtn  by  advetsc  winds  so  far  from  his  track, 
that  he  reached  the  Braiilian  ami,  April  14,  and  anchored  in 
Potto  Seguro  (r6'  S.  lat.)  on  Good  Fiiday.  On  Eutet  day  an 
allai  was  erected,'  mau  celebrated  in  pieience  of  the  natives, 
the  country  declared  an  apanage  of  Ponuga],  and  a  lIoDe  cross 
erected  in  coauaemotation  of  the  event.  C^btal  despatched  i 
small  vettel  to  Liibon  to  annousce  his  discovery,  and,  without 
lorming  any  settlement,  proceeded  to  India  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  Forlugal,  Emanuel  invited  Amerigo 
VeSpucd  to  enter  his  scrvicci  and  despatched  him  with  three 
vcuels  to  ex|Jore  the  country.  The  oavigalor's  first  voyage 
was  unsuccessful;  but,  according  to  hia  own  account,  tn  a  second 
he  discovered  s  tale  pott,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  All- 
Saints  and  whete  he  erected  a  imall  fort.  Vespucci's  narrative 
is,  however,  inspected  ol  being  apocrypha]  (see  Vunicci, 

The  poor  and  barbarous  tiibet  of  finiil,  and  their  country, 
the  mineral  riches  of  which  were  not  inuoediately  discovered, 
offered  but  few  attractions  to  a  govetnment  into  the  coffers  of 
which  the  wealth  of  India  and  Africa  was  flowing.    For  neariy 
thirty  years  the  king»  of  Portugal  paid  rw  further  attet 
to  their  ncwly-acquited  territory  than  what  coniisted  in  1 
batiDglheattemptsoE  the  Spaniards  to  occupy  it,  and  dispel 
the  private  adventurers  from  Fiance  who  sought  lu  ihote 
the  purposes  of  commerce.    The  calonisalion  of  firaiil 
prosecuted,  however,  by  subjects  oF  the  Potluguese  monatchy, 
who  traded  thither  chiefly  for  Btaifl-wood.    The  government 
also  sought  to  make  criminals  oE  some  use  to  the  state,  by  placing 
them  in  a  situation  where  they  could  do  liltle  harm  to  aoder 
and  niight  help  10  uphold  the  dominion  of  their  natkiti. 

The  flrst  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Partuguoe  monarch 

n^  by  John  111.    He  adopted  a  plan  which  had  bf 

mtmmttm     found  to  succeed  well  in  Madura  and  the  Azores, 
^J"* ''        dividing  the  country  into  hereditary  captaincies,  a 
^"^        granting  them  to  such  persons  as  were  willing 
undertake  their  settlement,  with  unlimited  powers  of  iurisdicti<    . 
both  civil  and  criminal.    Each  captaincy  extended  along  fifty 
leagues  of  coast.    The  baundiTin  in  the  inlerioi  were  undefined. 
Tile  fifst  settlement  made  undet  this  new  system  was  that  of 


Sla  Vfcinte  PintJninga,  tn  the  present  province  ol  Sto  Pado. 

Martim  Aflonso  de  Souia,  having  obtained  a  grant,  fitted  got  a 
Conside^ble  armament  and  proceeded  to  eipkirv  the  conatiy 
in  person.  Be  began  to  survey  the  coast  about  Rio  de  JaMOV, 
to  which  he  gave  that  name,  because  he  discovtnd  it  «•  the 
lit  ol  JanJary  1511.  He  proceeded  south  as  fat  as  L'  Fliu, 
naming  the  places  he  surveyed  on  the  way  from  the  days  oa 
which  the  respective  discoveries  were  made.  He  fiicd  opoa  an 
island  in  14)°  S.  laL,  ceiled  by  the  natives  Guaibe,  For  his  k!tile< 
ment'  The  Goagnazes,  ot  ptevailing  tribe  of  Indians  In  that 
neighbouthood,  as  soon  ai  they  discovered  the  intentions  of  the 
newcomers  10  fix  Ihemsclvea  pcmunently  there,  caOected  IM 
the  purpose  of  expelhng  them.  Fonuiutely,  however,  a  ihip- 
wieckcd  Portuguese,  who  had  lived  many  years  under  the  pro- 


tion  of  tl 


t  betwe 


treaty  of  perpetual  a! 

natives.  Finding  the  spot  chosen  tor  the  new  town  jiiconvenieat, 
the  colonists  removed  to  the  adjoining  island  of  Slo  Vicenle. 
from  which  the  captaincy  derived  its  name.  Cattle  aad  the 
augar-cane  were  at  an  early  period  introduced  from  Uadcin, 
and  here  the  other  captaincies  supplied  themscfves  with  both- 

Peto  Lopes  de  Sousa  received  the  grant  of  a  captaincy,  sad 
set  sail  from  Portugal  at  the  same  time  as  bis  bcolbei,  the  founder 
oF  Sio  Vicente.  He  chose  to  have  his  fifty  leacuea  in  tio 
allotments.  That  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santo  Amaro 
adjoined  Sio  Vicente,  the  two  towns  being  only  three  leagues 
asunder.  The  other  division  lay  much  nearer  to  the  line  betveta 
Parahyba  and  Pemambuco.  He  experienced  considerable  dift- 
culty  in  Foundir^  this  second  colony,  !nm  the  strenooas  opfiD- 
silion  of  s  nnghbouting  tribe,  the  Petiguaiesi  at  length  he 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  lands  of  them,  but  not  long  af terwaids 
he  perished  by  shipwreck- 
Rio  de  Janeiro  wu  not  (citled  till  a  laur  periods  and  for  a 
considerable  time  the  nearest  captaincy  to  Santo  Amaio,  saihric 
along  the  coast  northwards,  was  that  of  Esjhrito  Santo.  11  wis 
founded  by  Vasco  Fcmandes  Coutinbo,  who  having  acquired  s 
large  fortune  in  India,  aank  it  in  this  scheme  of  coloniation- 
Ke  cairied  with  him  no  less  than  silly  fidalgcs,  Tbey  named 
their  town  by  anticipation.  Our  Lady  of  the  Victory  (Victscii) , 
but  It  cost  them  some  bard  fighting  with  the  CnatnaJrs  to 
justify  tbc  title. 

Pedro  de  Campo  Tourinho.  a  nobleman  and  exceCent  Davigatui, 
received  a  grant  of  the  adjoiniitg  captaincy  of  Pono  Segun. 
This,  il  will  be  remembered,  is  the  spot  whoe  Cabral  first  loot 
possession  of  Brazil.  Hie  Tupinoquins  at  fijst  offend  some 
oppoKlion;  but  having  made  peace,  they  observed  it  bitUuBy, 
notwilhitanding  that  the  oppiesdon  of  the  Ponugueae  obliged 
tbem  to  Forsake  the  country.  Sugar-works  were  established,  ind 
considerable  quaniitiea  of  the  produce  exported  to  the  mother 

Jorge  de  Figueiredo,  EKritam  da  Paemda,  was  the  fint  dona- 
tory of  the  captaincy  Ilh(os,  140  m,  south  of  Bahia.  His  offite 
preventing  him  from  taking  possession  in  petson.  he  depnted  the 
task  la  FtandtcD  Rameiro,  a  Caitilian.  The  Tupinoquins,  the 
most  Iracuble  of  the  Btaiiliao  tribes,  made  peace  with  the 
settlers,  and  the  colony  was  founded  without  a  alrugfle. 

The  coast  From  the  Rio  Sio  Francisco  (0  Bahia  was  granted 

was  afterwards  added  to  the  grant.  When  Coutinbo  fbracd 
his  cslablishmeot,  where  VUU  Velha  now  lUnds.  he  Found  a 
noble  Potluguese  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who,  having  been 
shipwrecked,  had,  by  means  oF  his  fite-arms,  raised  h;>Hfi4f  lo 
the  tank  oF  chief  among  the  natives.  He  was  sumunded  by  a 
patriatchal  esLablishmcnt  of  wives  and  children;  and  to  hin 
most  ol  the  distinguished  families  of  Bahia  still  trace  their  liDcage - 
The  regard  entertained  by  the  natives  for  Caramum  (signifyiDC 
man  e} M')  induced  them  to  extend  a  hospitable  welCDmc  to  his 
countrymen,  and  for  a  time  everything  went  on  well.  Coutinbo 
bad,  however,  learned  in  India  to  be  an  oppnasor.  and  the 
Tupinambas  wen  the  fiercest  and  mosi  powerful  of  tbc  native 
tribes.  The  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  settle- 
ment; but  several  of  them  returned  at  a  later  period,  with 
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Cuamura,  and  thus  a  European  community  was  established 
in  the  districL 

Some  time  before  the  period  at  which  these  captaincies  were 
established,  a  factory  had  been  planted  at  Pemambuoo.  A  ship 
bam  Marseilles  took  it,  and  left  seventy  men  In  it  as  a  garrison; 
bat  she  was  captured  on  her  return,  and  carried  into  Lisbon,  and 
tmmediate  measures  were  taken  for  reoccupying  the  place.  The 
captaincy  of  Pemambuoo  was  granted  to  Don  Duarte  Coelho 
Pezdra  as  the  reward  of  his  services  in  India.  It  extended 
along  the  coast  from  the  Rio  S&o  Frandsco,  northward  to  the 
Rio  de  Jurua.  Duarte  sailed  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
many  of  his  kinsmoi,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  colony,  and 
hoded  in  the  port  of  Pemambuco.  To  the  town  which  was 
there  founded  he  gave  the  name  of  Olinda.  The  Cabetes,  who 
possessed  the  soil,  were  fierce  and  pertinacious;  and,  assisted 
by  the  French,  who  traded  to  that  coast,  Coelho  had  to  gain 
1^  Inches  what  was  granted  him  by  leagues.  The  Portuguese 
managed,  however,  to  beat  off  their  enemies;  and,  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Tobayanes,  followed  up  their 
siccess. 

Attempts  were  made  about  this  time  to  establish  two  other 
captaincies,  but  without  success.  Pedro  de  Goes  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  captaincy  of  Parahyba  between  those  of  S&o  Vicente 
and  Eqnrito  Santo;  but  his  means  were  too  feeble  to  enable 
him  to  make  head  against  the  aborigines,  and  the  colony  was 
broken  up  after  a  painful  struggle  of  seven  years.  Joilo  de 
Bairoa,  the  ^storian,  obtained  the  captaincy  of  Maranh&o. 
For  the  sake  of  increasing  his  capital,  he  divided  his  grant  with 
FemSo  Alvares  de  Andrade  and  Aires  da  Cunha.  They  projected 
a  scheme  of  conquest  and  colonization  upon  a  large  scale.  Nine 
handled  men,  of  whom  one  himdred  and  thirteen  were  horsemen, 
e&barked  In  ten  ships  under  the  command  of  Aires  da  Cunha. 
But  the  vessels  were  wrecked  upon  some  shoals  about  one 
hondred  leagues  to  the  south  of  Maranh&o;  the  few  survivors, 
alter  suffering  immense  hardships,  escaped  to  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 

By  these  adventures  the  whole  line  of  Brazilian  coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  La  Plata  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  had  become 
studded  at  intervals  with  Portuguese  settlements,  In  all  of  which 
Uw  and  justice  were  administered,  however  Inadeqiuitely. 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Brazil  was  the  first  colony 
foonded  in  America  upon  an  agricultural  principle,  for  until  then 
the  precious  metals  were  the  exclusive  attraction.  Sufficient 
capital  was  attracted  between  the  year  1531  (in  which  De  Sousa 
founded  the  first  captaincy)  and  the  year  1548  to  render  these 
colonies  an  object  of  importance  to  the  mother  country.  Their 
organization,  however,  in  regard  to  their  means  of  defence 
against  both  external  aggression  and  Internal  violence,  was 
extremely  defective.  Their  territories  were  surroimded  and 
partly  occupied  by  krge  tribes  of  savages.  Behind  them  the 
Spaniards,  iriio  had  an  establishment  at  Asuncion,  had  penetrated 
almost  to  the  sources  of  the  waters  of  Paraguay,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  communication  with  Peru.  Orellana,  on 
the  other  hand,  setting  out  from  Peru,  had  crossed  the  mountains 
and  sailed  down  the  Amazon.  Nor  had  the  French  abandoned 
their  hopes  of  effecting  an  establishment  on  the  coast 

The  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  concentrate  the 
executive  power,  to  render  the  petty  chiefs  amenable  to  one 
tribunal,  and  to  confide  the  management  of  the  defensive  force 
to  one  hand.  In  order  to  this  the  powers  of  the  several  captains 
were  revoked,  whilst  their  property  in  their  grants  was  reserved 
to  them.  A  governor-general  was  appointed,  with  full  powers, 
civfl  and  criminal.  The  judicial  and  financial  functions  in  each 
province  were  vested  in  the  Owidor,  whose  authority  In  the 
college  of  finance  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  governor.  Every 
colonist  was  enrolled  either  In  £he  MUkias  or  Ordcnansas,  The 
fonner  were  obliged  to  serve  beyond  the  botmdaries  of  the 
province,  the  latter  only  at  home.  The  chief  cities  received 
municipal  constitutions,  as  in  Portugal.  Thome  de. Sousa  was 
the  first  person  nominated  to  the  Important  post  of  governor- 
general.  He  was  Instructed  to  build  a  strong  city  in  Bahia  and 
to  establish  there  the  seat  of  his  government.    In  pursuance 


of  his  commission  he  arrived  at  Bahia  In  April  1549,  with  a  fleet 
of  six  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  In  the  king's  pay,  four  hundred  convicts  and  about  three 
hundred  free  colonists.  Care  had  been  taken  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  provinces  by  associating  six  Jesuits  with  the 
expedition. 

Old  Caramuru,  who  still  survived,  rendered  the  governor 
essential  service  by  gaining  for  his  countrymen  the  goodwill  of 
the  natives.  The  new  dty,  to  which  the  name  of  Sfto  Salvador 
was  given,  was  established  on  the  heights  above  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints  (Todos  os  Santos),  from  which  its  later  name  of  Bahia 
Is  taken.  Within  four  months  one  hundred  houses  were  built, 
and  surrounded  by  a  mud  walL  Sugar  plantations  were  laid 
out  in  the  vicinity.  During  the  four  years  of  Sousa's  government 
there  were  sent  out  at  different  times  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Female  orphans  of  noble  families  were  given  in  marriage  to 
the  officers,  and  portioned  from  the  royal  estates,  and  orphan 
boys  were  sent  to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  capital  rose 
rapidly  in  Importance,  and  the  captaincies  learned  to  regard  It 
as  a  common  head  and  centre  of  WMlth.  Meanwhile  the  Jesuits 
undertook  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  natives,  and 
of  the  scarcely  less  savage  colonists.  Strong  opposition 
was  at  first  experienced  from  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  depravity  of  the  Portuguese, 
fostered  by  the  licentious  encouragement  of  some 
abandoned  priests  who  had  fotmd  their  way  to  BrazIL  Over 
these  persons  the  Jesuits  had  no  authority;  and  It  was  not  until 
the  arrival  of  the  first  bishop  of  Brazil  In  1552,  that  anything  like 
an  efficient  check  was  imposed  upon  them.  Next  year  Sousa 
was  succeeded  by  Duarte  da  Costa,  who  brought  with  him  a 
reinforcement  of  Jesuits,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Luis  de  Gran, 
appointed,  with  Nobrcga  the  chief  of  the  first  mission,  joint 
provincial  of  Brazil. 

Nobrega's  first  act  was  one  which  has  exercised  the  most 
beneficial  influence  over  the  social  system  of  Brazil,  namely, 
the  estabUshment  of  a  college  on  the  then  unreclaimed  plains 
of  Piratlninga.  It  was  nam«l  Sfio  Paulo,  and  has  been  at  once 
the  source  whence  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  diffused 
through  Brazil,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  of  its  manliest  and 
hardiest  citizens,  which  sent  out  successive  swarms  of  hardy 
adventurers  to  people  the  interior.  The  good  intentions  of  the 
Jesuits  were  In  part  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Costa  the 
governor;  and  it  was  not  until  1558,  when  Mem  de  Sa  was  sent 
out  to  supersede  him,  that  their  projects  were  allowed  free  scope. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  was  first  occupied  by  French  settlers.  Nicholas 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  bold  and  skilful  seaman,  having  visited 
Brazil,  saw  at  once  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  5,^^. 
to  his  ootmtry  from  a  settlement  there.  In  order  to  auat  0/ 
secure  the  Interest  of  Coligny,  he  gave  out  that  his  Rio  tf« 
projected  colony  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  place  of  •*■*•*•• 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  Under  the  patronage  of 
that  admiral,  he  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1558  with  a  train 
of  numerous  and  respectable  colonists.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  thought  his  power  secure,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  began 
to  harass  and  oppress  the  Huguenots  by  every  means  he  could 
devise.  Many  of  them  were  forced  by  his  tyranny  to  return  to 
France;  and  ten  thousand  Protestants,  ready  to  embark  for 
the  new  colony,  were  deterred  by  their  representations.  Ville- 
gagnon, finding  his  force  much  diminished  in  consequence  of 
his  treachery,  sailed  for  France  in  quest  of  recruits;  and  during 
his  absence  the  Portuguese  governor,  by  order  of  his  court, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  settlement.  For  some  years  the 
French  kept  up  a  kind  of  bush  warfare;  but  in  1567  Uie  Portu- 
guese succeeded  in  establishing  a  settlement  at  Rio. 

Mem  de  Sa  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  govenmient  in  Braal 
upon  terms  of  the  best  understanding  with  the  clergy,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  colonies,  for  fotirteen  years.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  power,  which  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
that  of  his  life,  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  Brazil  into  two 
governments;  but  this  having  failed,  the  territory  was  reunited 
In  1578,  the  year  In  which  Diego  Laurenco  da  Veiga  was 
appointed  governor.    At  this  time  the  colonies,  although  not  yet 
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independent  of  supplies  from  the  mother  ojuntry,  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition;  but  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal  by  Philip  II.  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Brazil, 
believed  to  be  inferior  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  mines,  was 
consequently  abandoned  in  comparative  neglect  for  the  period 
intervening  between  1578  and  1640,  during  which  it  continued  an 
apanage  of  Spain. 

No  sooner  had  Brazil  passed  imder  the  Spanish  crown,  than 
F,ngli«h  adventurers  directed  their  hostile  enterprises  against 
Bagfiat  ^^  shores.  In  1586  Witherington  plundered  Bahia; 
aAtf  i&  X  59  X  Cavendish  made  an  abortive  attack  on  Santos ; 

Frrodk  in  X595  Lancaster  attacked  Olinda.  These  exploits, 
however,  were  transient  in  their  effects.  In  x6x2  the 
French  attempted  to  found  a  permanent  colony  in  the 
island  of  Marajd,  where  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves 
till  x6x8.  This  attempt  led  to  the  erection  of  Maranhio  and 
Pari  into  a  separate  Estado.  But  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
that  the  most  skilful  and  pertinacious  efforts  were  made  for 
securing  a  footing  in  Brazil;  and  they  alone  of  all  the  rivals  of 
the  Portuguese  have  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  national 
spirit  and  institutions  of  BraziL 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  one  for  the  West  Indies,  to  which  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  America  and  Africa  was 
granted.  This  body  despatched  in  1624  a  fleet  against 
Bahia.  The  town  yielded  almost  without  a  struggle. 
The  fleet  soon  after  sailed,  a  squadron  being  detached 
against  Angola,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  that 
colony,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  slaves.  The  fall  of  Bahia 
for  once  roused  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  joint  action, 
and  a  great  expedition  speedily  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  for 
Bahia.  Once  more,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  the  town  was 
retaken  without  any  serious  fighting  in  May  1625.  The  honours 
bestowed  upon  the  Indian  chiefs  for  their  assistance  in  this  war 
broke  down  in  a  great  measure  the  barrier  between  the  two  races; 
and  there  is  at  this  day  a  greater  admixture  of  their  blood  among 
the  better  classes  in  Bahia  than  is  to  be  foimd  elsewhere  in  Brazil. 
In  1630  the  Dutch  attempted  again  to  effect  a  settlement; 
and  Olinda,  with  its  port,  the  Redfe-Olinda,  was  destroyed, 
^^  but  the  Redife  was  fortified  and  held,  reinforcements 
wta0meat  ^^^  supplies  being  sent  by  sea  from  Holland.  The 
iaBraMtt.  Dutch  were  unable,  however,  to  extend  their  power 
.beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  until  the  arrival  of 
Count  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen  in  1636.  His  first  step 
was  to  introduce  a  regular  government  among  his  countrymen; 
his  second,  to  said  to  the  African  coast  one  of  his  officers,  who 
took  possession  of  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  thus  secured  a 
supply  of  slaves.  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  the  limited  period 
of  his  government,  he  succeeded  in  asserting  the  Dutch  supremacy 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil  from  the  mouth  of  S&o  Francisco  to 
Maranh&o.  The  Recife  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  splendid 
residences  and  gardens  and  received  from  its  founder  the  name 
of  Mauritstad.  He  promoted  the  amalgamation  of  the  different 
races,  and  sought  to  conciliate  the  Portuguese  by  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  them.  His  object  was  to  found  a  great  empire; 
but  this  was  a  project  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  his  employers 
— an  association  of  merchants,  who  were  dissatisfied  because 
the  wealth  which  they  expected  to  see  flowing  into  their  coffers 
was  expended  in  promoting  the  permanent  interests  of  a  distant 
country.  Cotmt  Maurice  resigned  his  post  in  1644.  His  sue* 
cessors  possessed  neither  his  political  nor  his  military  talents, 
and  hzA  to  contend  with  more  difficult  circumstances. 

In  1640  the  revolution  which  placed  the  house  of  Braganza 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal  restored  Brazil  to  masters  more  inclined 
topromoteitsinterestsandasscrtits possession  than  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  indeed  high  time  that  some  exertion  shoidd  be  made. 
The  northern  provinces  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Holland; 
the  southern,  peopled  in  a  great  measure  by  the  hardy  descend* 
ants  of  the  successive  colonists  who  had  issued  on  all  sides  from 
the  central  establishment  of  Sfto  Paulo,  had  learned  from  their 
habits  of  unaided  and  successful  enterprise  to  court  independence. 
They  had  ascended  the>  waters  of  the  Paraguay  to  their  sources. 


They  had  extended  their  h'mits  southwards  tiU  they  re^dked 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  La  Plata.  They  bad  reduced  to 
slavery  numerous  tribes  of  the  natives.  They  were  rich  m  cattle, 
and  had  commenced  the  discovery  of  the  mines.  Wben,  there- 
fore, the  inhabitants  of  S&o  Paulo  saw  themselves  aboat  to  be 
transferred,  as  a  dependency  of  Portugal,  from  one  master  to 
another,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  their  oouatry  into 
an  independent  state.  Their  attempt,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  Amador  Bueno,  the  person  whom  they  had  selected  for  their 
king.  When  the  people  shouted  "  Long  live  King  Amador,"  he 
cried  out  "  Long  live  John  IV.,"  and  took  refuge  in  a  amvtuu 
The  multitude,  left  without  a  leader,  acquiesced,  and*  this 
important  province  was  secured  to  the  bouse  of  Bnganxa. 

Rio  and  Santos,  although  both  evinced  a  desire  of  independ- 
ence, followed  the  example  of  the  Paulistas.  Bahia^  **  capitsl 
of  the  Brazilian  states,  felt  that  its  ascendancy  depended  upon 
the  union  with  Portugal.  The  gov^nmient,  Uras  left  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  rest  of  Brazil,' had  time  to  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion upon  the  Dutch  conquests.  The  crown  of  Portugal  was, 
however,  much  too  weak  to  adopt  energetic  measures.  But 
the  Brazilian  Colonists,  now  that  the  mother  oountiy  had  thnnm 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  determined  even  without  assist- 
ance from  the  homeland  to  rise  in  revdt  against  foreign, 
domination.  The  departure  of  Count  Maurice,  mor»-  S»i 
over,  had  seriously  weakened  the  position  of  the  Dutch, 
for  his  successors  had  neither  his  conciliatory  manners  nor  his 
capacity.  Jo2o  Femandes  Vieyra,  a  native  of  Madeira,  oxxanized 
the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1645.  Tha  insurxectioi? 
gave  birth  to  one  of  those  wars  in  which  a  whole  nation,  destitute 
of  pecuniary  resources,  military  organization  and  skilful  leaders, 
but  familiar  with  the  country,  is  opposed  to  a  handful  of  soldiers 
advantageously  posted  and  well  officered.  But  home  difficulties 
and  financial  necessities  prevented  the  West  India  Conqaany 
from  sending  adequate  reinforcements  from  Holland.  -  In  1649 
a  rival  company  was  started  in  Portugal  known  as  the  Brazil 
Company,  which  sent  out  a  fleet  to  help  the  colonists  in  Penam> 
buco.  Slowly  the  Dutch  lost  groimd  and  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  England  sounded  the  knell  of  their  dominion  in  BxaaiL 
In  X654  their  capital  and  last  stronghold  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Vieyra.  It  was  not,  however,  till  X662  that  Holland  signed  a 
treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which  all  territorial  claims  in  Brazil 
were  abandoned  in  exchange  for  a  cash  indemnity  and  certain 
commercial  privileges.  After  this,  except  some  inroads  on  the 
frontiers,  the  only  foreign  invasion  which  Brazil  had 
to  suffer  was  from  France.  In  x7xo  a  squadron, 
commanded  by  Duclerc,  disembarked  xooo  men,  and 
attacked  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  having  lost  half  of 
his  men  in  a  battle,  Duclerc  and  all  lus  surviving  com- 
panions were  made  prisoners.  The  governor  treated  thera 
cruelly.  A  new  squadron  with  6000  troops  was  entrusted  to  the 
famous  admiral  Duguay  Trouin  to  revenge  this  injury.  They 
arrived  at  Rio  on  the  x  2th  of  September  1 7 x  x.  After  four  dajTs  <4 
hard  fighting  the  town  was  takeiL  The  governor  retreated  to 
a  position  out  of  it,  and  was  only  awaiting  reinlorcements  from 
Minas  to  retake  it;  but,  Duguay  Trouin  threatening  to  bum  it. 
he  was  obliged  on  the  xoth  of  October  to  sign  a  capitulation,  and 
pay  to  the  French  admiral  610,000  crusados,  500  cases  of  sugar, 
and  provisions  for  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Europe.  Duguay 
Trouin  departed  to  Bahia  to  obtain  fresh  spoils;  but  having 
lost  in  a  storm  two  of  his  best  ships,  with  an  important  part  of 
the  money  received,  he  renounced  this  plan  and  returned  directly 
to  France. 

After  this  the  Portuguese  governed  their  colony  uxidisturfaed. 
The  approach  of  foreign  traders  was  prohibited,  while  the 
regalities  reserved  by  the  crOwn  drained  the  country  of  a  great 
proportion  of  its  wealth. 

The  important  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sio  Paulo  have 
played  in  the  history  of  Brazil  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
The  establishment  of  the  Jesuit  college  had  attracted  settlers 
to  its  neighbourhood,  and  frequent  marriages  had  taken  place 
between  the  Indians  of  the  district  and  the  colonists.  A  hardy 
and  enterprising  race  of  men  had  sprung  from  this  miztuxe, 
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vbo,  firet  searching  whether  their  new  country  wex«  rich  in  metab, 
soon  began  adventurous  raids  into  the  interior,  making  excursions 
also  against  the  remote  Indian  tribes  with  a  view  to.obtaim'ng 
slaves,  and  from  the  year  1629  onwards  repeatedly  attacked 
the  Indian  reductions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  although  both 
provinces  were  then  nominally  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Other  bands  penetrated  into  Minas  and  still  farther  north  and 
westward,  discovering  mines  there  and  in  Goyax  and  Cuyabi. 
New  colonies  were  thus  formed  round  those  districts  in  which 
gold  had  been  found,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century 
five  principal  settlements  in  Minas  Geraes  had  been  elevated 
by  royal  charter  to  the  privileges  of  towns.  In  1 7  20  this  district 
was  separated  from  Sio  Paulo,  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
dependenL  As  eariy  as  16x8  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation 
cl  the  mining  industry  had  been  drawn  up  by  Philip  III.,  the 
executive  and  judicial  functions  in  the  mining  districts  being 
vested  in  a  prooedor,  and  the  fiscal  in  a  treasurer,  who  received 
the  royal  fifths  and  superintended  the  weighing  of  all  the  gold, 
rendering  a  yearly  account  of  all  discoveries  and  produce.  For 
many  years,  however,  these  laws  were  little  more  than  a  dead 
letter.  The  same  infatuated  passion  for  mining  speculation 
which  had  characterized  the  Spanish  settlers  in  South  America 
DOW  began  to  actuate  the  Portuguese;  labourers  and  capital 
were  drained  off  to  the  mining  districts,  and  Brazil,  which  had 
hitherto  in  great  measure  supplied  Europe  vnth  sugar,  sank 
before  the  competition  of  the  English  and  French.  A  new 
scmrce  of  wealth  was  now  opened  up;  some  adventurers  from 
Villa  do  Principe  in  Minas,  going  north  to  the  Seria  Frio,  made 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  about  the  year  1 7 10,  but  it  was  not  till 
i/jo  that  the  discovery  was  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
government,  which  immediately  declared  them  regalia.  While 
the  population  of  Brazil  continued  to  increase,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  its  inhabitants  was  left  in  great  measure 
to  diance;  they  grew  up  with  those  robust  and  healthy  senti- 
oients  which  are  engendered  by  the  absence  of  false  teachers, 
bnt  with  a  repugnance  to  legal  ordinances,  and  encouraged  in 
their  ascendancy  over  the  Indians  to  habits  of  violence  and 
q)pression.  The  Jesuits  from  the  first  moment  of  their  landing 
in  Brazil  had  constituted  themselves  the  protectors  of  the 
Datives,  and  though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  colonists  and 
ordinary  clergy,  had  gathered  the  Indians  together  in  many 
eidtas^  over  which  officials  of  their  order  exercised  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority.  A  more  efficacious  stop,  however, 
was  pat  to  the  persecution  of  the  Indians  by  the  importation 
of  laige  numbers  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa,  these  being  found  more  active  and  serviceable  than  (he 
native  tribes. 

The  Portuguese  govmunent,  under  the  administration  of 
Carvalho,  afterwards  marqub  of  Pombal,  attempted  to  extend 
to  Brazil  the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  which  directed 
all  his  efforts.  The  proud  minister  had  been  resisted 
in  his  plans  of  reform  at  home  by  the  Jesuits,  and, 
determining  to  attack  the  power  of  the  order,  first  deprived 
timn  of  all  temporal  power  in  the  state  of  Maranhio  and 
PirL  These  ordinances  soon  spread  to  the  whole  of  Brazil, 
uid  a  pretext  being  found  in  the  suspicion  of  Jesuit  influence 
in  some  partial  revolts  of  the  Indian  troops  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  order  was  expelled  from  Brazil  under  circumstances  of  great 
xveiity  in  1760.  The  Brazilian  Company  founded  by  Vieyra, 
which  so  materially  contributed  to  preserve  its  South  American 
{xasessions  to  Portugal,  had  been  abolished  in  1731  by  John  V.; 
bat  such  an  instrument  being  well  suited  to  the  bold  spirit  of 
Pombal,  he  established  a  chartered  company  again  in  1755,  to 
trade  exclusively  with  MaranhAo  and  Pari;  and  in  1759,  in 
iptte  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon, 
formed  another  company  for  Parahyba  and  Pemambuco.  Pom- 
bal's  arrangements  extended  also  to  the  interior  of  the  country, 
vhere  he  extinguished  at  once  the  now  indefinite  and  oppressive 
daims  of  the  original  donatories  of  the  captaincies,  and 
Arengthened  and  enforced  the  regulations  of  the  mining  districts. 
The  poUcy  of  many  of  Pombal's  measures  b  more  than  question- 
able; bnt  hk  admission  of  all  races  to  equal  rights  in  the  eye 


of  the  law,  his  abolition  of  feudal  privileges,  and  the  firmer 
orgaiuzation  of  the  powers  of  the  land  which  he  introduced, 
powerfully  co-operated  towards  the  development  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  Brazil.  Yet  on  the  death  of  his  king  and  patron 
in  X777,  when  court  intrigue  forced  him  from  hb  high  station, 
he  who  had  done  so  much  for  his  country's  institutions  was 
reviled  on  all  hands. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  history  of  Brazil  during 
the  first  thirty  years  following  the  retirement  of  Pombal  was  the 
conspiracy  of  Minas  in  2789.  The  successful  issue  of  the  recent 
revolution  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  had  filled 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  educated  youth  of  that  province; 
and  in  imitation,  a  project  to  throw  off  the  Portuguese  yoke 
lyas  formed, — a  cavalry  officer,  Silva  Xavier,  nicknamed  Tira- 
dentes  (tooth-drawer) ,  being  the  chief  conspirator.  But  the  plot 
being  discovered  during  their  fhactivity,  the  conspirators  were 
banished  to  Africa,  and  Tira-dentes,  the  leader,  was  hanged. 
Thenceforward  affairs  went  on  prosperously;  the  mining 
districts  continued  to  be  enlarged;  the  trading  companies  of 
the  littoral  provinces  were  abolished,  but  the  impulse  they  had 
given  to  agriculture  remained. 

Removed  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
except  through  the  mother  country,  Brazil  remained  unaffected 
by  the  first  years  of  the  great  revolutionary  war  in  _^ 
Europe.  Indirectly,  however,  the  fate  of  this  isolated  j«««!* 
country  was  decided  by  the  consequences  of  the  French  nyml 
Revolution.  Brazil  is  the  only  instance  of  a  colony  tamttyla 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  government  of  its  own  %S^ 
mother  country,  and  this  was  the  work  of  Napoleon. 
When  he  resolved  upon  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Portugal, 
the  prince  regent,  arfterwards  Dom  John  VI.,  having  no  means 
of  resistance,  decided  to  take  refuge  in  Brazil.  He  created 
a  regency  in  Lbbon,  and  departed  for  Brazil  on  the  29th  of 
November  1807,  accompanied  by  the  queen  Donna  Maria  I., 
the  royal  family,  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  a  large  part  of  the 
nobility  and  numerous  retainers.  They  arrived  at  Bahia  on 
the  2ist  of  January  1808,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  regent  was  requested  to  establish  there  the  seat  of  his 
government,  but  a  more  secure  asylum  presented  itself  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  the  royal  fugitives  arrived  on  the  7th  of  March. 
Before  leaving  Bahia,  Dom  John  took  the  first  step  to  emandpate 
Brazil,  opening  its  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and  permitting 
the  export  of  all  Brazilian  produce  under  any  flag,  the  royal 
monopolies  of  diamonds  and  Brazil-wood  excepted.  Once 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  government  of  the  regent 
was  directed  to  the  creation  of  an  administrative  machinery 
for  the  dominions  that  remained  to  him  as  it  existed  in  PortugaL 
Besides  the  ministry  which  had  come  with  the  regent,  u^— .•• 
ihe  council  of  state,  and  the  departments  of  the  four  lEaOom  oa 
ministries  of  home,  finances,  war  and  marine  then 
existing,  there  were  created  in  the  course  of  one  year 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  a  board  of  patronage  and 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  church  and  military  orders, 
an  inferior  court  of  appeal,  the  court  of  exchequer  and  royal 
treasury,  the  royal  mint,  bank  of  Brazil,  royal  printing-office, 
powder-mills  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  supreme  military  court. 
The  maintenance  of  the  court,  and  the  salaries  of  so  large  a 
number  of  high  officials,  entailed  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
to  meet  these  expenses.  Notwithstanding  this  the  expenses 
continued  to  augment,  and  the  government  had  recourse  to 
the  reprehensible  measure  of  altering  the  money  standard,  and 
the  whole  monetary  system  was  soon  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  bank,  in  addition  to  its  private  functions, 
farmed  many  of  the  regalia^  and  was  in  the  practice  of  advancing 
large  sums  to  the  state,  transactions  which  gave  rise  to  extensive 
corruption,  and  terminated  some  years  later  in  the  breaking  of  the 
bank. 

Thus  the  government  of  the  prince  regent  began  its  career 
in  the  new  world  with  dangerous  errors  in  the  financial  system; 
yet  the  increased  activity  which  a  multitude  of  new  customers 
and  the  increase  of  circulating  medium  gave  to  the  trade  of 
Rio,  added  a  new  stimidus  to  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation. 
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Numbers  of  £n|;Iish  artisans  and  shipbuilders,  Swedish  iron- 
founders,  German  engineers  and  French  manufacturers  sought 
fortunes  in  the  new  country,  and  diffused  industry  by  their 
example. 

In  the  beginning  of  xSog,  in  retaliation  for  the  occupation  of 
Portugal,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Pari  to  the  French 
colony  of  Guiana,  and  after  some  fighting  this  part  of  Guiana 
was  incorporated  with  BraziL  This  conquest  was,  however,  of 
short  duration;  for,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  colony 
was  restored  to  France.  Its  occupation  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Brazil;  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  Portugal  up  to  this  time  to  separate  the  productions  of  its 
colonies,  to  reserve  sugar  for  Brazil,  and  spices  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  these  in  the  African  possessions. 
Now,  however,  many  plants  were  imported  not  only  from 
Guiana  but  from  India  and  Mrica,  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  and  thence  distributed.  The  same  principle 
which  dictated  the  conquest  of  French  Guiana  originated 
attempts  to  seize  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires,  Portugal  being  also  at  war  with  Spain.  The  chiefs  of  these 
colonies  were  invited  to  place  them  uxider  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese  crown,  but  these  at  first  affecting  loyalty  to  Spain 
declined  the  offer,  then  threw  off  the  mask  and  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  the  Spanish  governor,  Elio,  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Artigas,  the  leader  of  the  independents. 

The  inroads  made  on  the  frontiers  of  Rio  Grande  and  Sfto 
Paulo  decided  the  court  of  Rio  to  take  possession  of  Montevideo; 
-^„^  a  force  of  5000  troops  was  sent  thither  from  Portugal, 
eiandaa  together  with  a  Brazilian  corps;  and  the  irregulars 
lafgna  of  Artigas,  unable  to  withstand  disciplined  troops, 
PJ^*J»'»  were  forced,  after  a  total  defeat,  to  take  refuge  beyond 
*moaattbr.  ^^^  ^^^'  Urugiiay.  The  Portuguese  took  possession 
'  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  in  January  181 7,  and  the 
territory  of  Mlsiones  was  afterwards  occupied.  The  importance 
which  Brazil  was  acquiring  decided  the  regent  to  give  it  the  title 
of  kingdom,  and  by  decree  of  the  x6th  January  181 5,  the  Portu- 
guese sovereignty  thenceforward  took  the  title  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil  and  Algarves.  Thus  the  old 
colonial  government  disappeared  even  in  name.  In  March  1816 
the  queen  Donna  Maria  I.  died,  and  the  prince  regent  became 
king  under  the  title  of  Dom  John  VI. 

Although  Brazil  had  now  become  in  fact  the  head  of  its  own 
mother  country,  the  government  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
Brazilians,  but  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  followed  the  court. 
The  discontent  arising  among  Brazilians  from  this  cause  was 
heightened  by  a  decree  assigning  a  heavy  tax  on  the  chief 
Brazilian  custom  houses,  to  be  in  operation  for  forty  years,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Portuguese  noblemen  who  had  suffered  during 
the  war  with  France.  The  amiable  character  of  the  king  pre- 
served his  own  popularity,  but  the  government  was  ignorant  and 
profligate,  justice  was  ill  administered,  negligence  and  disorder 
reigned  in  all  its  departments.  Nor  was  the  discontent  less 
in  Portugal  on  account  of  its  anomalous  position.  These  causes 
and  the  fermentation  of  liberal  principles  produced  by  the  French 
Revolution  originated  a  conspiracy  in  Lisbon  in  18 17,  which  was, 
however,  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  success.  A  similar 
plot  and  rebellion  took  place  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  important  commercial  city  of 
Recife  (Pemambuco)  were  jealous  of  Rio  and  the  sacrifices  they 
were  compelled  to  make  for  the  support  of  the  luxurious  court 
there.  Another  conspiracy  to  establish  a  republican  government 
was  promptly  smothered  in  Bahia,  and  the  outbreak  in  Pemam- 
buco was  put  down  after  a  republic  had  been  formed  there  for 
ninety  days.  Still  the  progress  of  the  republican  spirit  in  Brazil 
caused  Dom  Jofto  to  send  to  PortugiU  for  bodies  of  picked  troops, 
which  were  stationed  througlhout  the  provincial  capitals.  In 
Portugal  the  popular  discontent  produced  the  revolution  of  1820, 
when  representative  govemment  was  proclaimed — the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  being  provi^onally  adopted.  In  Rio,  the 
Portuguese  troops  with  which  the  king  had  surrounded  himself 
as  the  defence  against  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Brazilians,  took 
Mp  arms  on  the  36th  of  February  1821,  to  force  him  to  accept 


the  system  proclaimed  in  Portugal.  The  prince  Dom  Pedro, 
heir  to  the  crown,  who  now  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  pubUc 
affairs,  actively  exerted  himself  as  a  negotiator  between  the  kiag 
and  the  troops,  who  were  joined  by  bodies  of  the  people.  Altet 
attempting  a  compromise  the  king  finally  submitted.  Uk^  the 
oath  and  named  a  new  ministry.  The  idea  of  free  govenunent 
filled  the  people  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  principles  of  a  itprc> 
sentative  legislature  were  freely  adopted,  the  first  care  beiai 
for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon  to  take  pan 
in  framing  the  new  constitution.  As  the  king  could  not  abandon 
Portugal  to  itself  he  determined  at  first  to  send  the  prince  thither 
as  regent,  but  Dom  Pedro  had  acquired  such  popularity  by  his 
conduct  in  the  revolution,  and  had  exhibited  such  a  thirst  for 
glory,  that  the  king  feared  to  trust  his  adventurous  spirit  in 
Europe,  and  decided  to  go  himself.  The  Brazilian  deputies  on 
arriving  in  Lisbon  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  Cortes 
for  having  begun  the  framing  of  the  constitution  before  their 
arrival,  for  Brazil  could  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  part  oC  the 
monarchy.  Sharp  disnissions  and  angry  words  passed  between 
the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  deputies,  the  news  of  which  exdted 
great  discontent  in  BraziL  An  insulting  decree  was  passed 
in  the  Cortes,  ordering  the  prince  Dom  Pedro  to  come  to  Europe; 
which  filled  the  Brazilians  with  alarm;  they  foresaw  that  without 
a  central  authority  the  country  would  fall  back  to  its  fonnct 
colonial  state  subject  to  PortugaL  The  provisional  government 
of  S&o  Patdo,  influenced  by  the  brothers  Andrada,  began  a  nove^ 
ment  for  independence  by  asking  the  prince  to  disobey  the  Cortes 
and  remain  in  Brazil,  and  the  ooundl  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  foUowed 
with  a  similar  representation,  to  which  the  prince  assented. 
The  Portuguese  troops  of  the  capital  at  first  asaniroed  a  ooerdve 
attitude,  but  were  forced  to  give  way  before  the  ardour  and 
military  preparations  of  the  Brazilians,  and  submitted  to  embark 
for  Portugal.  These  scenes  were  repeated  in  Pemambuco,  where 
the  Portuguese,  after  various  conflicts,  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  country;  in  Bahia,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Maranhio  and  Par&,  the  Portuguese  prevailed.  In 
Rio  the  agitation  for  independence  continued.  The  JJ"^ 
two  brothers  Andrada  were  called  to  the  ministry;  S»r 
and  the  municipal  council  conferred  upon  the  prince 
regent  the  title  of  Perpetual  Defender  of  BrazO.  With  great 
activity  he  set  off  to  the  central  provinces  of  Minas  and  Sfto  Psialo 
to  suppress  disaffected  movements  and  direct  the  revolution. 
In  S&o  Paulo,  on  the  7th  of  September  1822,  he  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Brazil.  On  his  retiAm  to  Rio  de  Jandro  on  the 
1 2th  of  October  he  was  proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  Cortes  at  Lisbon  chose  Bahia  as  a  centre  for  resisting  the 
independence,  and  large  forces  were  sent  thither.  But  the  diy 
was  vigorously  besieged  by  the  Brazilians  by  land,  and  finally 
the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  re-embark  on  the  2nd  of  July 
1823.  A  Brazilian  squadron,  under  command  of  Lord  Cochraoe. 
attacked  the  Portuguese  vessels,  embarrassed  with  troops,  and 
took  several  of  them.  Taylor,  another  Englishman  in  Braaliaa 
service,  followed  the  vessels  across  the  Atlantic,  and  evca 
captured  some  of  the  ships  in  »ght  oi  the  land  of  PortugaL  The 
troops  m  Montevideo  also  embarked  for  Portugal,  and  the 
Banda  Oriental  remained  a  part  of  Brazil  with  the  title  of  the 
Provincia  Cisplalina.  Before  the  end  of  1823  the  authority  of 
the  new  emperor  and  the  independence  of  Brazil  were  undisputed 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Republican  movements  now  began  to  spread,  to  svi^vas 
which  the  authorities  made  use  of  the  Portuguese  remaining  in 
the  country;  and  the  disposition  of  the  emperor  to  consider 
these  as  his  firmest  supporters  much  influenced  the  oonne  <rf  his 
govemment  and  his  future  destiny.  The  two  Andradas,  vho 
imagined  they  could  govem  the  young  emperor  as  a  soverciga 
of  Uieir  own  creation,  encountered  great  <^;>position  in  the 
constitutional  assembly,  which  had  been  opened  in  Rio  in  May 
1823,  to  discuss  the  project  of  a  new  constitution.  In  July  the 
emperor  resolved  to  dismiss  them  and  form  a  new  ministiy,  tot 
against  this  the  brothers  raised  a  violent  opposition.  In 
November  the  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  angry  debates  which 
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ensued  in  the  assembly  by  dissolving  it,  exiling  the  Andndas  to 
France,  and  convoking  a  new  assembly  to  deliberate  on  a 
proposed  constitution  more  liberal  than  the  former  project. 
The  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  the  provinces  of  Pemambuco 
and  Ceati,  with  the  rebellion  of  the  Cisplatina  province,  favoured 
by  Buenos  Aires  and  its  ultimate  loss  to  Brazil,  were  the  result 
of  the  coup  tTitai  of  November  1823.  The  Brazilians  were 
muversally  discontented — on  one  side  fearing  absolutism  if 
they  supported  the  emperor,  on  the  other  anarchy  if  he  fell* 
Knowing  the  danger  of  an  tpidefined  position,  the  emperor 
caused  the  councils  to  dbpense  with  their  deUberations,  and 
adopt,  as  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  the  project  framed  by 
the  council  of  state.  Accorduigly,  on  the  25th  of  March  1834, 
_  the  emperor  swore  to  the  constitution  with  great 
^7^~  solemnity  and  public  rejoicings.  By  this  stroke  of 
lu^  policy  he  saved  himself  and  Brazil.  Negotiations 
were  opened  in  London  between  the  Brazilian  and 
Portuguese  plenipotentiaries,  treating  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Brazil;  and  on  the  25th  of  August  1825  a 
treaty  was  sigiud  by  which  the  Portuguese  king,  Dom  John  VI., 
a^umed  the  title  ofemperor  of  Brazil,  and  immediately  abdicated 
in  favour  of  hb  son,  acknowledging  Brazil  as  an  independent 
empire,  but  the  treaty  obliged  Brazil  to  take  upon  herself 
the  Portuguese  debt,  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions 
steiiing. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  was  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Buenos  Aires  which  had  supported  it,  and 
operations  by  sea  and  land  were  conducted  against  that  republic 
in  a  feeble  way.  Meanwhile  the  well-deserved  popularity  of  the 
emperor  began  to  decline.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese;  the  most  popular  men  who  had 
worked  for  the  independence  were  banished;  and  a  continual 
change  of  ministry  showed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
so\'ereign  to  prosecute  obstinately  measures  of  which  his  advisers 
disapproved.  His  popularity  was  regained,  however,  to  some 
atent,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  unanimously 
acknowledged  king  of  Portugal,  and  especially  when  he  abdicated 
that  crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Donxu  Maria;  but  his 
line  of  policy  was  not  altered,  and  commercial  treaties  entered 
into  with  European  states  conceding  them  favours,  which  were 
popularly  considered  to  be  injurious  to  Brazilian  trade,  met 
vith  bitter  censure. 

During  the  year  1827  the  public  debt  was  consolidated,  and 
a  department  was  created  for  the  application  of  a  sinking 
fund. 

The  year  1828  was  a  calamitous  one  for  Brazil.  It  began  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Brazilian  army  by  the  Argentine  forces,  and 
this  entirely  through  the  incapacity  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  misunderstandings,  afterwards  compensated  by  humbling 
nooney-payments  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  arose  with  the  United 
Stales,  France  and  England  on  account  of  merchant  vessels 
captured  by  the  Brazilian  squadron  blockading  Buenos  Aires. 
Financial  embarrassments  increased  to  an  alarming  extent; 
the  emperor  was  compelled  by  the  British  government  to  make 
peace  with  Buenos  Aires  and  to  renounce  the  Banda  Oriental; 
and  to  fill  the  sum  of  disasters  Dom  Miguel  had  treacherously 
usurped  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It  was  under  these  unlucky 
auspices  that  the  elections  of  new  deputies  took  place  in  1829. 
As  was  expected  the  result  was  the  election  everywhere  of  ultra- 
liberals  opposed  to  the  emperor,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
people  everywhere  exhibited  their  disaffection.  During  the 
session  of  1850  the  chambers  adopted  a  criminal  code  in 
which  punishment  by  death  for  political  offences  was  abolished. 
It  was  openly  suggested  in  the  journals  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution by  turning  Brazil  Into  independent  federal  provinces, 
governed  by  authorities  popularly  elected,  as  in  the  United  States. 
AJiraed  at  length  at  the  ground  gained  by  this  Idea  in  the 
I«ovinces,  the  emperor  set  off  to  Minas  to  stir  up  the  former 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour  from  recollections  of  the  independence, 
but  was  coldly  received.  On  his  return  to  Rio  in  March  1831 
toeoes  of  disorder  occurred,  and  great  agitation  among  the 
Liberal  party.    Imagining  hirosclf  sure  of  a  brilliant  destiny 


m  Europe  if  he  lost  his  Brazilian  crown,  the  emperor  attempted 
to  risk  a  decisive  attack  against  the  Liberals,  and  to  form  a  new 
ministry  composed  of  men  favotirable  to  absolutism. 
This  step  caused  excited  public  meetings  in  the  capital,  JJJUSJJ** 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  troops,  and  deputations  i„is3i. 
went  to  ask  the  emperor  to  diflniss  the  unpopular 
ministry.    He  replied  by  dissolving  the  ministry  without  naming 
another,  and  by  abdicating  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  heir 
apparent,  then  only  five  years  of  age.  Dom  Pedro  immediately 
embarked  in  an  English  ship,  leaving  the  new  emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II.  and  the  princesses  Januaria,  Francisca  and  Paula. 
The  subsequent  career  of  this  tmfortunate  prince  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Portugal. 

A  provisional  and  afterwards  a  permanent  regency,  composed 
of  three  members,  was  now  formed  in  Brazil,  but  scenes  of 
disorder  succeeded,  and  discussions  and  struggles  between  the 
republican  party  and  the  government,  and  a  reactionary  third 
party  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Dom  Pedro,  occupied  the 
succeeding  years.  In  1834  a  reform  which  was  well  received 
consisted  in  the  alteration  of  the  regency,  from  that  of  three 
members  elected  by  the  le^slative  chambers,  to  one  regent 
chosen  by  the  whole  of  the  electors  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deputies;  and  the  councils  of  the  provinces  were  replaced  by 
legislative  provincial  assemblies.  Virtually,  this  was  a  republican 
government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  for  no  difference 
existed  in  the  mode  of  election  of  the  regent  from  that  of  a 
president.  The  ex-minister  Feijo6  was  chosen  for  this  office. 
With  the  exception  of  Pari  and  Rio  Grande  the  provinces  were 
at  peace,  but  these  were  in  open  rebellion;  the  former  was 
reduced  to  obedience,  but  in  the  latter,  though  the  imperial 
troops  occupied  the  town,  the  country  was  ravaged  by  its 
wariike  inhabitants.  The  regent  was  now  accusedof  conniving 
at  this  rebellion,  and  the  opposition  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
became  so  violent  as  to  necessitate  his  resignation.  Araujo 
Lima,  minister  of  the  home  department,  who  strove  to  give  his 
government  the  character  of  a  monarchical  reaction  against  the 
principles  of  democracy,  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  in  his 
stead.  The  experiment  of  republican  government  had  proved 
so  discreditable,  and  had  so  wearied  the  country  of  cabals, 
that  men  hitherto  known  for  their  sympathy  with  democratic 
principles  became  more  monarchical  than  the  regent  himself; 
and  under  this  influence  a  movement  to  give  the  regency  into 
the  hands  of  the  princess  Donna  Januaria,  now  in  her  i8ih  year, 
was  set  on  foot.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  if  the 
empire  could  be  governed  by  a  princess  of  eighteen  it  could  be 
managed  better  by  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  then  fourteen. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  legislature  dispensing 
with  the  age  of  the  emperor  and  declaring  his  majority,  which 
after  a  noisy  discussion  was  carried.  The  majority 
of  the  emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  proclaimed  on  the  JpSJri 
23rd  of  July  1840.  Several  ministries,  in  which  u.,1940, 
various  parlies  predominated  for  a  time,  now  governed 
the  country  tiU  1 848,  during  which  period  the  rebellious  prpvince 
of  Rio  Grande  was  pacified,  more  by  negotiation  than  force  of 
arms.  In  1848  hostilities  were  roused  \vith  the  British  govern- 
ment through  the  neglect  shown  by  the  Brazilians  in  putting 
in  force  a  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  had 
been  concluded  as  far  back  as  1826;  on  the  other  hand  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  General  Rosas,  was  endeavouring  to 
stir  up  revolution  again  in  Rio  Grande.  The  appearance  of 
yellow  fever  in  1849,  until  then  unknown  in  Brazil,  was  attributed 
to  the  importation  of  slaves.  Pi^blic  opinion  declared  against 
the  traffic;  severe  laws  were  passed  against  it,  and  were  so 
firmly  enforced  that  in  1853  not  a  single  disembarkation  took 
place.  The  ministry  of  the  Visconde  de  Olinda  in  1849  entered 
into  alliances  with  the  governors  of  Montevideo,  Paraguay 
and  the  states  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  republics  of  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay,  which  Rosas  intended  to  reunite  to  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  troops  of  Rosas  which  besieged  Montevideo  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Rosas  then  declared  war  formally  against  Brazil 
An  army  of  Correotine,  Uruguayan  and  Brazilian  troops,  under 
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General  Urquiza,  assisted  by  a  Brazilian  naval  squadron,  ad- 
vanced on  Buenos  Aires,  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Rosas, 
and  crushed  for  ever  the  power  of  that  dictator.  From  1844 
Brazil  was  free  from  intestine  commotions,  and  had  resumed 
its  activity.  Public  works  and  education  were  advanced,  and 
the  finances  rose  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  previously  unknown. 
In  1855  the  emperor  of  Brazil  sent  a  squadron  of  eleven 
men-of-war  and  as  many  transports  up  the  Paran&  to  adjust 
several  questions  pending  between  the  empire  and 
the  rcpubUc  of  Paraguay,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  the  right  of  way  by  the  Paraguay  river 
to  the  interior  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  This  right 
had  been  in  dispute  for  several  years.  The  expedition  was 
not  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  Paraguay,  and  returned  com- 
pletely foiled  in  its  main  purpose.  Though  the  discord  resulting 
between  the  states  on  account  of  this  failure  was  subsequently 
allayed  for  a  time  by  a  treaty  granting  to  Brazil  the  right  to 
navigate  the  river,  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  Paraguayan  government,  and  indignities  of  all  kinds  were 
offered  not  only  to  Brazil  but  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Argentine  and  the  United  States.  In  1 864  the  ambitious  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  without  previous  declara- 
tion of  war,  captured  a  Brazilian  vessel  in  the  Paraguay,  and 
rapidly  followed  up  this  outrage  by  an  armed  invasion  of  the 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil,  and  that  of 
Corrientes  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  triple  alliance  of  the 
invaded  states  with  Uruguay  ensued,  and  the  tide  of  war  was 
soon  turned  from  being  an  offensive  one  on  the  part  of  Paraguay 
to  a  defensive  struggle  within  that  republic  against  the  superior 
number  of  the  allies.  So  strong  was  the  natural  position  of 
Paraguay,  however,  and  so  complete  the  subjection  of  its  inhabit- 
ants to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 

1870,  after  the  republic  had  been  completely  drained  of  its  man- 
hood and  resources,  that  the  long  war  was  terminated  by  the 
capture  and  death  of  Lopez  with  his  last  handful  of  men  by  the 
pursuing  Brazilians.  From  its  duration  atad  frequent  battles 
and  sieges  this  war  involved  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life  to  Brazil, 
the  army  in  the  field  having  been  constantly  maintained  at  be- 
tween 30,000  and  30,000  men,  and  the  expenditure  in  maintaining 
it  was  very  great,  having  been  calculated  at  upwards  of  fifty 
millions  sterling.  Large  deficits  in  the  financial  budgets  of  the 
atate  resulted,  involving  increased  taxation  and  the  contracting 
of  loans  from  foreign  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  sources  of  public  wealth  in  Brazil 
were  unaffected,  and  commerce  continued  steadily  to  increase. 
A  grand  social  reform  was  effected  in  the  law  passed  in  September 

1 87 1,  which  enacted  that  from  that  date  every  child  bom  of 
slave  parents  should  be  free,  and  also  declared  all  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  state  or  to  the  imperial  household  free  from 
that  time.  The  same  law  provided  an  emancipation  fund,  to 
be  annually  applied  to  the  ransom  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves 
owned  by  private  fndividuals. 

Under  the  long  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  progress  and  material 
prosperity  made  steady  advancement  in  Brazil.  Occasional 
political  outbreaks  occurred,  but  none  of  very  serious 
^PtSo^  nature  except  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  a  long 
U.*»niga,  guerrilla  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  emperor  occupied  himself  to  a  far 
greater  extent  with  the  economic  development  of  his  people 
and  country  than  with  active  political  life.  Unostentatious 
in  his  habits,  Dom  Pedro  always  had  at  heart  the  true  interests 
of  the  Brazilians.  Himself  a  Mghly-educated  man,  he  sincerely 
desired  to  further  the  cause  tl  education,  and  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  question.  His  extreme 
liberalism  prevented  his  opposing  the  spread  of  Socialist  doctrines 
preached  far  and  wide  by  Benjamin  Constant.  Begun  about  z  880, 
this  propaganda  took  deep  root  in  the  educated  classes,  creating 
a  desire  for  change  and  cidminatlng  in  the  military  conspiracy 
of  November  1889,  by  which  monarchy  was  replaced  by  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

At  first  the  revolutionary  propaganda  produced  no  personal 
animosity  against  the  emperor,  who  continued  to  be  treated  by 


his  people  with  every^  mark  of  rtspocX  and  affection,  but  tltis 
state  of  things  gradually  changed.  In  1 864  the  princess  Isabella, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  had  married 
the  Comte  d'Eu,  a  member  of  the  Orleans  faniily.  The  marriage 
was  never  popular  in  the  country,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Comte  d'Eu  was  a  reserved  man  who  made  few  intimate 
friends  and  never  attempted  to  become  a  favourite.  Princess 
Isabella  was  charitable  in  many  ways,  always  ready  to  take  ker 
full  share  of  the  duties  falling  upon  her  as  the  future  empftss, 
and  thoroughly  realizing  the  responsibilities  of  her  positicB; 
but  she  was  greatly  influenced' by  the  clerical  party  and  tk 
priesthood,  and  she  thereby  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Pro- 
gressives. When  Dom  Pedro  left  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  tour  through  Europe  and  the  United  States  he  ap- 
pointed Princess  Isabella  to  act  as  regent,  and  she  showed  ha- 
self  so  swayed  in  poUtlcal  questions  by  Church  influence  that 
Liberal  fcehng  became  more  and  more  anti-dynastic  Another 
incident  which  gave  strength  to  the  opposition  was  the  sudden 
abolition  of  slavery  without  any  compensation  to  slaveovnen. 
The  planters,  the  principal  possessors  of  wealth,  regarded  the 
measure  as  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  act  which  had  been 
passed  in  1885  providing  for  the  gradual  freeing  of  all  sUves. 
The  arguments  used  were,  however,  of  no  avail  with  the  regent, 
and  the  decree  was  promulgated  on  the  13th  of  Bffsy  1888.  No 
active  opposition  was  offered  to  this  measure,  but  the  feeiiagsof 
unrest  and  discontent  spread  rapidly. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1888  the  emperor  returned  and  was 
received  by  the  populace  with  every  demonstration  of  affection 
and  esteem.  Even  among  the  advocates  of  republi- 
canism there  was  no  intention  of  dethroning  Dom 
Pedro,  excepting  a  few  extreme  members  of  the  party, 
who  now  gained  the  upper  hand.  They  argued  that 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  carry  out  a  success- 
ful coup  d'ital  when  the  good-iuitured,  confiding  emperor  bad 
been  succeeded  by  his  more  suspicious  and  energetic  dau^ter. 
Discontented  officers  in  the  army  and  ruivy  rallied  to  this  idea, 
and  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to  depose  the  emperor  aod 
declare  a  republic.  On  the  14th  of  November  1889  the  paUce 
was  quietly  surrounded,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
emperor  and  his  family  were  placed  on  board  ship  and  sent 
off  to  Portugal.  A  provisional  government  was  then  fiMmed 
and  a  proclamation  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  country  would 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  and  that  in 
due  time  a  republican  constitution  would  be  framed.  The  only 
voice  raised  in  protest  was  that  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  ht 
was  shot  at  and  severely  wounded  as  a  consequence.  Dom  Pedro, 
completely  broken  down  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  peof^  whom 
he  had  loved  so  much  and  laboured  for  so  strenuously,  made  co 
attempt  at  resistance.  The  republican  government  offered  to 
compensate  him  for  the  property  he  had  held  in  Brazil  as  emperor, 
but  this  proposal  was  declined.  His  private  possessions 
were  respected,  and  were  afterwards  stiU  held  by  Princess 
Isabella. 

The  citizen  named  as  president  of  the  provisional  government 
was  General  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  who  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  personal  friendship  and  assistance  of  Dom  Pedro.  Second 
in  authority  was  placed  General  Floriano  Peixoto,  an  officer  also 
under  heavy  obligations  to  the  deposed  monarch,  as  indeed  were 
nearly  all  of  those  who  took  active  part  in  the  conspiracy. 

Though  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dynasty  was  totally 
unexpected  throughout,  the  new  regime  was  accepted  m'tbout 
any  disturbances.  Under  the  leadership  of  General 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca  a  praetorian  system  of  government, 
in  which  the  military  element  was  all-powerful,  came 
into  existence,  and  continued  tiU  February  i8qi,  when 
a  national  congress  assembled  and  formulated  the  constitotioo 
for  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  former  provinces  ^ere 
converted  into  states,  the  only  right  of  the  federal  government 
to  interfere  in  their  administration  being  for  the  purposes  of 
national  defence,  the  mamtenance  of  public  order  or  the  enforre- 
ment  of  the  federal  laws.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  taken  as  a  model  for  drawing  up  that  of  Brazfl. 
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and  the  fenenl  tenns  were  u  far  u  poniUe  adKered  to  (lee 
above,  aectioa  Gnemment). 

General  da  Fonseca  and  General  Floriano  Peizoto  were 
dected  to  fiU  tht  offices  of  president  and  vice-president  until 
the  isth  of  November  1894.  This  implied  the  continuance  of 
pnctocian  methods  of  administration.  The  older  class  of  more 
coaservative  Brazilians,  who  had  formerly  taken  part  in  the 
tdainistration  under  the  emperor,  withdrew  altogether  from 
pahiic  life.  Many  left  Brazil  and  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
while  others  retired  to  their  estates.  In  the  absence  of  these 
more  respectable  elements,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  gang  of  military  adventurers  and  xmscrupulous  poh'ticians, 
whose  only  object  was  to  exploit  the  national  resources  for  their 
own  benefit.  As  a  consequence,  deep-rooted  discontent  rapidly 
arose.  A  conspiracy,  of  which  Admiral  Wandenkolk  was  the 
prime  instigator,  was  discovered,  and  those  who  had  taken  part 
m  it  were  banished  to  the  distant  state  of  Amazonas.  Disturb- 
ances then  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande  dp  Sul,  in  consequence  of 
disputes  between  the  oflicial  party  and  the  people  living  in  the 
country  districts.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gumerdndo  Saralva 
the  country  people  broke  into  open  revolt  in  September  1891. 
This  outbreak  was  partially  suppressed,  but  afterwards  it 
again  burst  into  flame  with  great  vigour,  in  view  of  the  discon- 
tent, conspirades  and  revolutionary  movements,  President  da 
FoDseca  declared  himsdf  dictator.  This  act,  however,  met  with 
such  strong  o|^)osition  that  he  resigned  office  on  the  23rd  of 
November  1891,  and  A^ce-President  Floriano  Peixoto  assumed 
tltt  presidency. 

Floriano  Peixoto  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  use  harsh 
iDeasorcs.  For  the  first  year  of  his  term  of  office  he  kept  seditious 
attempts  in  check,  but  discontent  grew  apace.  Nor  was  this 
nrprisittg  to  those  who  knew  the  corruption  in  the  administration. 
Co&cessloas  and  subsidies  were  given  broadcast  for  worthless 
midertakings  in  order  to  benefit  the  friends  of  the  president. 
Braiilian  credit  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  evidences  were 
not  wanting  at  the  b^'nning  of  1893  that  an  outburst  of  public 
opinion  was  not  far  distant.  Nevertheless  President  Peixoto 
made  no  effort  to  reform  the  methods  of  administration.  Mean- 
while, the  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  revived;  and  in 
July  1893  the  federal  government  was  forced  to  send  most  of  the 
avaikble  regular  troops  to  that  state  to  hold  the  insurgents 
iacheck. 

On  the  6th  of  September  prevailing  discontent  took  definite 
shape  in  the  form  of  a  naval  revolt  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Maw^iw  Admiral  Custodio  de  Mello  took  command  of  the  naval 
*««r  MBd  forces,  and  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  president. 
^l^"'  General  Pdzoto  replied  by  organizing  a  defence 
against  any  attack  from  the  squadron.  Admiral 
MeOo,  finding  that  his  demands  were  not  complied  with, 
began  a  bombardment  of  the  dty,  but  did  not  effect  his 
purpose  of  compelling  Peixoto  to  resign.  The  foreign  ministers 
then  arranged  a  compromise  between  the  contending  parties, 
according  to  which  President  Peixoto  was  to  place  no  artillery 
in  the  dty,  while  Admiral  Mello  was  to  refrain  from  bom- 
barding the  town,  which  was  thus  saved  from  destruction. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  cruiser  "  Rcpublica  "  and  a  transport 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  goyemment  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hay,  and  proceeded  aouth  to  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina, 
taking  possesion  of  Desterro,  its  capital.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  by  the  insurgents,  with  headquarters  at 
Desterro,  and  commtinication  was  opened  with  Gumcrcindo 
Saralva,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sid. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  army  of  some  10,000  men  under 
his  conunand  should  advance  northwards  towards  Rio  de 
Jandro,  while  the  insurgent  squadron  threatened  the  dty  of  Rio. 
In  November  Adnural  Mello  left  Rio  de  Jandro  in  the  armoured 
cruiser  "  Aquidaban  "  and  went  to  Desterro,  the  naval  forces  in 
Rio  Bay  being  left  in  durge  of  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama,  an 
ardent  monarchist,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgent 
cause.  All  was,  apparently,  going  well  with  the  revolt,  Saralva 
having  invaded  the  states  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Parani,  and 
defeated  tht  foverament  troops  in  several  encounters.    Mean- 


while, President  Peixoto'had  fortified  the  approaches  to  the  dty 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bought  vessels  of  war  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  organized  the  National  Guard. 

Early  in  1894  dissension^  occurred  between  Saralva  and  Mello, 
which  prevented  any  advance  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and 
allowed  Pdxoto  to  perfect  his  plans.  Admiral  da  Gama,  unable 
to  leave  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Jandro  on  account  of  lack  of  transport 
for  the  sick  and  woimded  and  the  dvilians  claiming  his  protection, 
could  do  no  more  than  wait  for  Admiral  Mello  to  return  from 
Desterro.  In  the  meantime  the  ships  bought  by  President 
Peixoto  arrived  off  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  prevented  da  Gama  from 
escaping.  On  the  rsth  of  March  1894  the  rebel  forces  evacuated 
their  positions  on  the  islands  of  Villegaignon,  Cobras  and 
Enxadas,  abandoned  their  veasds,  and  were  received  on  board 
two  Portuguese  warships  then  in  the  harbour,  whence  they  were 
conveyed  to  Montevideo.  The  action  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
mander was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  save  life,  for  had  the  rebds 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Peixoto,  they  would  assuredly  have  been 
executed. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Saldanha  da  Gama  reached 
Gumercindo  Saralva,  then  at  Curitiba  in  Parani,  he  proceeded 
to  retire  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Government  troops  were 
despatched  to  intercept  his  retreat,  and  in  one  of  the  skir- 
mishes which  followed  Saralva  was  kUled.  The  rebd  army  then 
dispersed.  Admiral  Mello  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
town  of  Rio  Grande,  and  then  sailed  to  Buenos  Aires,  there 
surroidering  the  rebd  squadron  to  the  Argentine  authorities, 
by  whom  it  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment. After  six  months  of  dvil  war  peace  was  once  more 
established,  but  there  still  remained  some  small  rebd  groups  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  were  joined  by  Admiral  da  Gama 
and  a  number  of  the  naval  officers,  who  had  escaped  from  Rio 
de  Jandro;  but  in  June  1895  the  admiral  was  killed  in  a  fight 
with  the  government 'troops.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
tlie  greatest  barbarities  were  practised  upon  those  who,  although 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  known  to  have 
desired  the  overthrow  of  President  Peixoto.  The  baron  Cerro 
Azul  was  shot  down  without  trial;  Marshal  de  Gama  Eza,  an 
old  imperial  soldier  of  eighty  years  of  age,  was  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  numerous  executions  of  men  of  lesser  note  took  place, 
among  these  being  two  Frenchmen  for  whose  death  the  Bnuilian 
government  was  subsequently  called  upon  to  pay  heavy  com- 
pensation. 

General  Peixoto  was  succeeded  as  president  on  the  xsth  of 
November  1894  by  Dr  Pnidente  de  Moraes  Barros.  It  was  a 
moot  question  whether  Peixoto,  after  the  revolt  was  crushed, 
would  not  declare  himself  dictator;  certainly  many  of  his 
friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  follow  this  course,  but  he 
was  broIcQi  down  by  the  strain  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  and  was  gbd  to  surrender  his  duties.  He  did  not  recover 
his  health  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

From  the  first  day  that  he  assumed  office,  Prteident  Moraes 
showed  that  he  intended  to  suppress  praetorian  systems  and 
reduce  militarism  to  a  «iit>imiiin.  This  policy  recdved  the 
approval  and  ssrmpathy  of  the  majority  of  Brazilians,'  but 
naturally  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  military  dement 
The  {resident  gradually  drew  to  him  some  members  of  the 
better  conservative  class  to  assist  in  his  administration,  and  felt 
confident  that  he  had  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Eariy  in 
1895  murmurings  and  disorderiy  conduct  against  the  authorities 
began  to  take  place  in  the  military  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  had  always  been  a  hotbed  of  intrigue.  Some,  of  the 
officers  and  students  Were  promptly  expelled,  and  the  president 
dosed  the  sdiool  for  several  months.  This  salutary  lesson  had 
due  effect,  and  no  more  discontent  was  fomented  from  that 
quarter.  Two  great  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  steering  the 
country  to  prosperity.  The  first  was  the  chaotic  confusion  of 
the  finances  resulting  from  the  maladministration  of  the  national 
resources  since  the  depodtion  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  had  crept  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Much  was  done  by  President  Moraes  to  correct  abuses,  but  the 
task  was  of  too  herculean  a  nature  to  allow  of  accomplishment 
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within  the  four  years  during  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Tlie  second  difficulty  was  the  war  waged  by  religious  fanatics 
under  the  leadership  of  Antonio  Maciel,  known  as  "  Conselheiro," 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  Brazil. 

The  story  of  Conselheiro  is  a  remarkable  one.  A  native  of 
Pemambuco,  when  a  young  man  he  married  against  the  wishes 
of  his  mother,  who  took  a  violent  dislike  to  the  bride.  Shortly 
after  the  marriage  the  mother  assured  her  son  that  his  wife  held 
clandestine  meetings  with  a  lover,  and  stated  that  if  he  would 
go  to  ascertain  spot  not  far  from  the  house  that  evening  h^  would 
himself  see  that  her  assertion  was  true.  The  mother  invented 
some  plea  to  send  the  wife  to  the  trysting-place,  and  then, 
dressing  herself  in  male  clothing,  prepared  to  come  suddenly  on 
the  scene  as  the  lover,  trusting  to  be  able  to  make  her  escape 
before  she  was  recognized.  The  three  met  almost  simultaneously. 
Conselheiro,  deeming  his  worst  suspicions  confirmed,  shot  and 
killed  his  wife  and  his  mother  before  explanations  could  be 
offered.  He  was  tried  and  allowed  to  go  at  liberty  after  some 
detention  in  prison.  From  that  time  Conselheiro  was  a  victim 
of  remorse,  and  to  expiate  hb  sin  became  a  missionary  in  the 
sertao  or  interior  of  Brazil  among  the  wild  Jagun(0  people.  He 
built  places  of  worship  in  many  different  districts,  and  at  length 
became  the  recognized  chief  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
thus  strangely  cast  his  lot.  Eventually  he  formed  a  settlement 
near  Canudos,  situated  about  400  m.  inland  from  Bahia.  Diffi- 
culty arose  between  the  governor  of  Bahia  and  this  fanatical 
missionary,  with  the  residt  that  Conselheiro  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  settlement  and  take  away  his  pe<^le.  This  order  was  met 
with  a  sturdy  refusal  to  move.  Early  in  1897  a  police  force  was 
sent  to  eject  the  settlers,  but  encountered  strong  resistance,  and 
suffered  heavy  loss  without  being  able  to  effect  the  purpose 
intended.  In  March  .1897  a  body  of  1 500  troops,  with  four  guns, 
was  despatched  to  bring  the  Jagxm^oes  to  reason,  but  was  totally 
defeated.  An  army  comprising  some  5000  officers  and  men  was 
then  sent  to  crush  Conselheiro  and  his  people  at  all  costs.  Little 
progress  was  made,  the  country  being  difficult  of  access  and  the 
Jaguncoes  laying  ambuscades  at  every  available  place.  Finally 
strong  reinforcements  were  sent  forward,  the  minister  of  war 
himself  proceeding  to  take  command  of  the  army,  now  numbering 
nearly  13,000  men.  Canudos  was  besieged  and  captured  in 
September  1897,  Conselheiro  being  killed  in  the  final  assault. 
The  expense  of  these  expeditions  was  very  heavy,  and  prevented 
President  Moraes  from  carrying  out  many  of  the  retrenchments 
he  had  planned. 

Soon  after  the  Canudos  affair  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  to 
assassinate  the  president.  He  was  watching  the  disembarkation 
of  some  troops  when  a  shot  was  fired  which  narrowly  missed  him, 
and  killed  General  Bitcncourt,  the  minister  of  war.  The  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  deed,  a  soldier,  was  tried  and  executed,  but 
he  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the  persons  who  procured  his 
services.  Three  other  men  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were 
subsequently  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  The  remainder  of  the  presidency  of  Dr  Moraes  was 
uneventful;  and  on  the  isth  of  November  1898  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr  Campos  Sallcs,  who  had  previously  been  governor  of  the 
state  of  S&o  Paulo.  President  Salles  publicly  promised  political 
reform,  economy  in  the  administration,  and  absolute  respect 
for  dvil  rights,  and  speedily  made  efforts  to  fulfil  these  pledges. 

The  difficulties  in  the  reorganization  of  the  finances  of  the 
state,  which  Dr  Campos  Salles  had  to  face  on  his  accession  to 
BghtnBM  Po^^»  ^^^  ^^^  great.  The  heavy  cost  involved  in 
taotr  the  suppression  of  internal  disorders;^  maladministra- 
pnaUtat  tion,and  the  hindrances  placed  in  the  way  of  economical 
^■•po*  development  by  the  semi-independence  of  the  federal 
^'^'''  states  had  seriously  depreciated  the  national  credit. 
The  president-elect  accordingly  undertook  with  the  full  approval 
of  Dr  Moraes,  who  was  still  in  office,  th^  task  of  visiting  Europe 
with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
tlw  creditors  of  the  state  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  payments. 
He  was  succeuful  in  lus  object,  and  an  agreement  was  made  by 
which  bonds  should  be  issued  instead  of  interest  payments 
from  the  ist  of  July  1898,  the  promise  being  given  that  every 


effort  should  be  made  for  the  resumption  of  cash  paymenu  ia 
X90X.    President  Campos  Salles  entered  upon  his  tenore  of 
office  on  the  15th  of  November  1898,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
initiate  fiscal  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  expenditure 
and  increasing  the  revenue.    He  had  to  face  oppositton  from 
sectional  interests  and  from  'the  jealousy  of  interfercxKe  with 
their  rights  on  the  part  of  provincial  administrations,  but  be 
was  able  to  achieve  a  considerable  measure  of  success  and  to  by 
the  foundation  of  a  sounder  system  under  which  the  finandaJ 
position  of  the  republic  has  made  steady  progress.    The  chief 
feature  of  the  administration  of  Dr  Campos  Salles  was  the 
statesmanlike  ability  with  which  various  disputes  with  foreigD 
powers  on  boundary  questions  were  serioudy  takm  in.  hand  aad 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  and  pacific  settlement.    There  had  for  a 
long  period  been  difficulties  with  France  with  regard  to  the 
territory  which  lay  between  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaon  and 
Cayenne  or  French  Guiana.    The  language  of  varioos  treatises 
was  doubtful  and  ambiguous,  largely  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  diplomatists  who  drew  up  the  articles  of  the  exact  geo- 
graphy of  the  territory  in  question.    Napoleon  had  forced  the 
Portuguese  government  to  cede  to  him  the  northernmost  am 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  as  the  southern  boundary  of  French 
Guiana  with  a  large  slice  of  the  unexplored  interior  westwards. 
A  few  years  later  the  Portuguese  had  in  their  turn  conquered 
French  Guiana,  but  had  been  compelled  to  restore  it  at  the 
peace  of  Paris.    The  old  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  interpretation 
of  earlier  treaties,  however,  remained,  and  in  April  1899  the 
question  by  an  agreement  between  the  two  states  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  president  of  the  Swiss  oonfederation. 
The  decision  was  given  in  December  1900  and  was  entirdy  ia 
favour  of  the  Brazilian  contention.    A  still  more  interesticg 
boundary  dispute  was  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil, 
as  to  the  southern  frontier  line  of  British  Guiana.    The  dispute 
was  of  very  old  standing,  and  the  settlement  by  arbitration  in 
1899  of  the  acute  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  regarding  the  western  boundary  of  British  Gmaaa, 
and  the  reference  to  arbitration  in  that  same  year  of  the  Franco- 
Brazilian  dispute,  led  to  an  agreement  bdng  made  in  1901 
between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  for  the  submission  of  their 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  Italy.    The  district 
in  dupute  was  the  site  of  the  fabled  Lake  of  Paziaa  and  the 
.  Golden  City,  of  Manoa,  the  search  for  whidi  in  the  cariy  days 
of  European  settlement  attracted  so  many  adventurous  expedi- 
tions,  and  which  fascinated  the  imagination  of  Raleigh  and  drew 
him  to  his  doom.    The  question  was  a  complicated  one  involving 
the  historical  survey  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese  exploration  and 
control  in  the  far  interior  of  Guiana  during  two  centuries;  and 
it  was  not  until  1904  that  the  king  of  Italy  gave  his  award, 
which  was  largely  in  favour  of  the  British  daim,  and  grants  to 
British  Guiana  access  to  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 
Before  this  decision  was  given  Senhor  Rodrigues  Alves  bad  been 
elected  president  in  1902.    Dr  Campos  Salles  had  ^gnaligrd  bis 
administration,  not  only  by  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
European  powers,  but  by  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding 
with  the  neighbouring  South  American  republics.    In  Jxily 
1899  President  Roca  had  visit«l  Rio  de  Janeiro  accoa^Mnied 
by  an  Argentine  squadron,  this  being  the  first  official  visit  that 
any  South  American  president  had  ever  paid  to  one  of  the 
adjoining  states.    In  October  1900  Dr  Campos  Salles  returwd 
the  visit  and  met  with  an  excellent  reception  at  Buenos  Aires. 
The  result  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  known  that  Brazil  was  ca 
friendly  terms  with  Chile,  and  this  interchange  of  courtesies 
had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  controvczsy 
between  Chile  and  Argentina  over  the  Andean  frontier  questioQ 
without  recourse  to  hostilities.    This  was  indeed  a  time  whra 
questions  concerning  boundaries  were  springing  up  on  evtry 
side,  for  it  was  only  through  the  moderation  with  which  the 
hi^-handed  action  of  Bolivia  in  regard  to  the  Acx€  rubber- 
producing  territory  was  met  by  the  Brazilian  government  that 
war  was  avoided.    Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  finally 
by  treating  the  matter  in  a  give-and-take  spirit  a  scttleiixfit 
i  was  reached  and  a  treaty  for  an  amicable  exchange  of  tenitories 
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m  tin  disUkt  is  quatios.acoarapaoicd  by  i  pecuniaiy  indemnity, 
wu  iicnot  by  Pnaidait  Alve>  at  Fetiopolis  on  the  i;tll  o[ 
Novcmbs  iQOjp  Dining  the  reaalndci  of  the  term  of  tbii 
preidoit  iataiul  >nd  finanrial  progmi  were  undisturbed  uve 
by  dn  (mtbnsk  in  1904  in  Ihc  Cunani  district,  the  very  portion 
q!  di&pated  xttiiuity  which  Jiad  been  uugncd  to  Bnuil  by  the 
^itnlion  with  Fnjic«.  This  province,  being  difScult  of  acceu, 
wu  able  for  >  time  to  inert  1  pnctiol  independence.  la  1906 
Di  Afloiua  FentLi,  three  tinus  minister  under  Pedio  IL,  uid  it 
Ihit  lime  govenwi  of  the  state  of  Minas-Gerac^  of  which  he  had 
foundnl  the  new  cajHlal,  BeUo  Horiionte,  wai  elected  president, 
1  choiu  due  to  ■  coalition  of  tlie  other  itsls  against  Sto  Paulo, 
la  Bhich  all  the  recent  ptoidenti  hid  belonged.  Penzu's 
presidency  ml  distinguished  by  his  nic(«>sful  eflorts  to  place 
the  £naiices  m  K  louiid  btiii.  He  died  in  office  on  the  iilh  of 
Jmie  i«oa.  (K.  J.;  C.  E.  A.:  G.  E.) 

BiiuocuFBr.— History :  Ca^wcnno  de  Xbteu.  DaalmmcnU  io 
Srva  r  KW  dtumilrimtitU  v  m^  lix.  (Rio  de  Janeim,  iWj); 
John  Armiaiii.Hiiury  4 BnxBJnmiSiiSuiSji  (ivds,,  LoitdoD, 

iudro,  1B4I)  i  V.  L.  BiwI,  L'Eipiri  du  BrliiS  (Paiii.  1863^  1  Cupar 
Bidutis,  Kirmm  prr  — ' ■'■ —  --   '•      '  '         ■  -■  ■   ----'■--■--  * 


I,  BuUria  it  Bnaa  (I 


... .  .  .  mi  triifirii 

I   (Amneirlain.    I647);   F.   S.   C< 
1843I;  Anlonio  Till 


:i[)i«.i8j6): 


BlliZIU  >  dty  and  the  county-ieat  of  Clay  county,  Indiana, 
CSX,  situated  in  the  west  central  put  of  the  state,  about 
16  ai.  E.  of  Tern  Haute  awl  about  57  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  (1S90)  S90s;  (igoo)  J78*(7»3  foreign-bom);  (1510)  9340, 
It  it  saved  by  the  Central  Indiana,  the  Chicago  Sl  Eastern 
Mins,  theEvansviUe&Indianapolisand  the  Vandalia  railways, 
Indianapolis,  Tene  Haute  and  other 


is  part  ol 


[ndpalb 


'  Bilal  block  "  Coal  (to  named  because  it  naturally  breaks  Into 
alziKEt  perfect  rectangular  blocks)  and  clay  and  shale  region; 
uboog  ita  manufacturea  arc  minitig  niaiihinery  and  tools, 
boilai,  pavitig  and  enamelled  building  bricks,  hoUow  bricks, 
tiles,  conduits,  iewer-[Hpe  and  pottery.  The  munidpalily  owns 
and  opoxto  ill  water.worka.  TTie  firat  settlement  here  was 
in  it«4;  and  Bmil  was  incorporated  1*  a  town  Id  1B66,  and 
■as  chailend  a*  ■  dty  in  1S7J. 


BIUZIL  mm,  the  teeds'of  BirtieHetbi  exalia,  >  (igutk 

ee  bdonging  to  the  natural  order  Lccythidaceae,  which  growi 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Amaaona  and  generally  throughout  tropica] 
America.  The  tree  altaini  an  avenge  height  of  ijo  ft,  having  a 
smooth  cylindrioJ  trunk,  with  a  diameter  of  1«  (t.  50  ft.  from 
the  groWd,  atid  branching  at  a  height  of  about  loo  ft.  The 
lower  poiticm  of  the  trunk  presents  a  butlrened  upecl,  owing 
to  tlie  upward  eitension  of  the  root!  in  the  foia  of  thin  prop-like 
Hills  surrounding  the  stem.  The  fruit  of  the  irae  is  globular, 
with  a  diameter  of  j  or  6  in.,  and  coruiits  of  1  thick  hard  woody 
shell,  within  which  are  dosely  packed  the  seeds  which  constitute 
>callcd  nuti  of  commerce.  The  seeds  lie  triangular  is 
having  a  hard  woody  testa  tnclotiag  the  "  kernel  ";  and 
3e  each  fruit  contains  from  eJghieeo  to  twenty-five.  The 
as  they  ripen  fall  from  their  lofiy  position,  and  they  are 
f  proper  season  annually  collected  and  broken  open  by  the 
ns,  Btuil  nuts  are  largely  eaten;  they  also  yield  in  the 
proportion  of  about  g  oa.  to  each  tb  of  kcmds  a  fine  bland  fluid 
oil,  highly  valued  for  use  in  cookery,  ajid  used  by  watchmakers 

BBAZIL  WOOD,  a  dys  wood  of  commercial  importance, 
ibtalned  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  beton^ng 
JO  the  genera  Caaaipinia  and  PdlopUmum  of  the  natural  outer 
[.eguminosat  There  are  several  woods  of  the  kind,  cummeiciiUy 
listinguished  as  Broaii  wood,  Nicaragua  or  Peach  wood,  Petnim. 
luco  wood  and  Lima  wood,  each  ol  which  has  a  diffeient  com. 
nerdalvalue.olthougbtheilnctDtialprinciplelheyyield  is  similar, 
lommerdal  Brazil  wood  is  imported  for  the  use  of  dyers  in  billets 


rather  bnght  when  freshly  ci 
The   e  ■      ■ 


It  becoming  dull  01 
vi    wood,    btazilin 


Ci^hO.,  crystallizei  withi)  HiO,  a: 
it  is  extracted  for  use  by  simple  infuuon  or  decoction  of  the 
coarsely-powdered  wood.  When  freshly  prepared  the  e^ttiact 
liofayellowish  tint;  but  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  the  addition 
of  an  alkaline  solution,  it  develops  a  brick-red  colour.  This  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  bnzilein,  CuHiiOi*HA  which  is  the 
colouring  matter  used  by  the  dyer.  Brazilin  crystallires  in 
hexagonal  amber  yellow  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcx>hoL  The  solution  when  free  of  oxygen  is  cdourless,  but  on 
theaccessof  air  it  assumes  £nt  a  yellow  and  thereafter  a  reddish 
yellow  colour.  With  loda-ley  it  takes  a  brilliant  rleep  cnimine 
tint,  which  colour  may  be  discharged  by  healing  in  a  dosed 
vessd  with  zinc  dust,  in  which  condition  the  solution  is  excessively 
sensitive  to  oxygen,  the  slightest  exposure  to  air  immediately 
givmg  a  deep  carmloe.  With  tiii  mordants  Brazil  wood  gives 
briUtant  but  fugitive  steam  reds  m  calico-printing;  but  on 
account  of  the  loose  nature  of  ita  dyea  it  is  iddom  used  eicept 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  colours.  It  is  used  to  farm  lakes  which 
are  employed  in  tinting  papen,  staining  paper-hangings,  and 
for  various  other  decorative  purposes. 

BBA2IHQ  AND  SOLDBRtHO,  in  metal  work,  tenned  respec- 
tivdy  hard  and  soft  soldering,  ore  processes  which  correspond 
with  soldering  done  at  high  anit  at  low  temperatures.  The  first 
embraces  joinling  effected  vrith  soldering  miiiutes  into  which 
copper,  hriis,  or  silver  lugdy  enter,  the  second  those  in  which 
lead  and  tin  arc  the  only,  or  the  principal,  coosiituenta.  Some 
metaU,  is  aluminium  and  cast  iron,  are  less  easily  soldered  than 
others.  Aluminium,  owing  to  its  high  conductiviiy,  removes 
the  heat  from  the  solder  rapidly.  Aluminium  enten  into  the 
compaction  of  most  of  the  solders  for  these  metals,  and  the 
"  soldering  bit "  is  of  pure  nickel. 

The  hard  soUen  are  the  ^ler  and  the  silver  solders-  Soft 
spelter  solder  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc, 
md  ted  and  granulated  and  passed  through  a  Ccve.  Assomeof 
the  zinc  volaliliies  the  ultimate  propor^ons  are  not  quite  equal. 
The  proportion  of  zinc  is  increased  if  the  solder  Is  required  10  be 
softer  or  more  fuuble.  A  valuable  property  of  the  zinc  ts  that 
ita  volatilization  indlcatei  the  Fusing  ol  the  solder.  Silver 
solder  Is  used  for  jewelry  and  other  line  metal  work,  and  haa  the 
advantage  of  high  fusing  points.  The  hardeat  contains  from 
4  parti  of  silver  to  i  of  copper;  the  softest  l  <t  lilver  to  i  ol 
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brass  wire.-  Borax  il  the  flujc  used,  idth  sflver  solder  -as  with 
spelter. 

The  soft  solders  are  composed  mainly  of  tin  and  lead.  They 
occur  in  a  large  range.  Common  tinner's  solder  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  and  Aelts  at  370°  Fah.  Plumber's 
solder  has  2  of  lead  to  x  of  tin.  Excess  of  lead  in  plumber's 
solder  renders  the  solder  difficult  to  work,  excess  of  tin  allows 
it  to  melt  too  easfly.  Pewterers  add  bismuth  to  render  the 
solder  more  fusible,  e.g.  lead  4,  tin  3,  bismuth  2;  or  lead  x, 
tin  7,  bismuth  x.  IJnless  these  are  cooled  quickly  the  bismuth 
separates  out. 

The  essentials  of  a  soldered  joint  are  the  contact  of  absolutely 
dean  surfaces,  free  from  oxide  and  dirt.  The  surfaces  are  there- 
fore scraped,  filed  and  otherwise  treated,  and  then,  in  order  to 
deanse  and  preserve  them  from  any  trace  of  oxide  >nrhich  might 
form  during  subsequent  manipulation,  a  ffuxing  material  is  used. 
The  soldering  material  is  compelled  to  follow  the  areas  prepared 
for  it  by  the  flux,  and  it  will  not  adhere  anywhere  else.  •  There 
is  much  similarity  between  soldering  and  welding  in  this  respect. 
A  weld  joint  must  as  a  rule  be  fluxed,  or  metal  will  not  adhere 
to  metal.  There  is  not,  however,  the  absolute  need  for  fluxing 
that  there  is  in  soldered  joints,  and  many  welds  in  good  fibrous 
iron  are  made  without  a  flux.  But  the  explanation  here  is  that 
the  metal  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  semifusion,  and  the 
shapes  of  joints  are  generally  such  that  particles  of  scale  are 
squeezed  out  from  between  the  joint  in  the  act  of  dosing  the 
weld.  But  in  brazing  and  soldering  the  parts  to  be  united  are 
generally  nearly  cold,  and  only  the  soldering  material  is  fused, 
so  that  the  conditions  are  less  favotyable  to  the  removal  of 
oxide  than  in  welding  processes. 

Fluxes  are  either  liquid  or  solid,  but  the  latter  are  not  efficient 
until  they  fuse  and  cover  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  Hydro- 
chloric add  (spirits  of  salts)  is-  the  one  used  chiefly  for  soft 
soldering.  It  is  "  killed  "  by  the  addiUon  of  a  little  zinc,  the 
resulting  chloride  of  zinc  rendering  its  action  quiet.  Common 
fluxes  are  powdered  resin,  and  tallow  (used  chiefly  by  plumbers 
for  wiped  joints).  These,  with  others,  are  employed  for  soft 
solder  joints,  the  temperature  of  which  rarely  exceeds  about 
600"  Fah.  The  best  flux  for  zinc  is  chloride  of  zinc.  For  brazed 
joints,  spelter  or  powdered  brass  is  employed,  and  the  fliu  is 
usually  borax.  The  borax  will  not  cover  the  joint  until  it  has 
been  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  this  is  effected 
by  raising  it  to  a  full  red  heat,  when  it  swells  in  bulk,  "  boils," 
and  afterwards  sinks  quietly  and  spreads  over,  or  into  the  joint. 
There  are  differences  in  details  of  working.  The  borax  is  generally 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  spelter,  and  both  with  water. 
But  sometimes  they  are  applied  separately,  the  borax  first  and 
over  this  the  partides  of  spelter.  Another  flux  used  for  copper 
is  sal  ammoniac,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  powdered  resin. 

As  brazed  joints  often  have  to  be  very  strong,  other  precautions 
are  frequently  taken  beyond  that  of  the  mere  overlapping  of 
the  joint  edges.  In  pipes  subjected  to  high  steam  pressures, 
and  artides  subjected  to  severe  stresses,  the  joints  are  "  cramped  " 
before  the  solder  is  applied.  That  is,  the  edges  are  notched  in  a 
manner  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  dovetails  of  the 
carpenter;  the  notched  portions  overlap  the  opposite  edges, 
and  on  alternate  sides.  Such  joints  when  brazed  are  stronger 
.than  plain  overlapping  joints  would  be.  Steam  dome  coverings 
are  jointed  thus  longitudinally  as  cylinders,  and  the  crown  is 
jointed  thereto,  also  by  cramping.  Another  common  method 
of  union  is  that  of  flanges  to  copper  pipes.  In  these  the  pipe 
passes  freely  within  a  hole  bored  right  through  the  flange,  and 
the  solder  is  run  between.  The  pipe  is  suspended  vertically, 
flange  downwards,  and  the  spelter  run  in  from  the  back  of  the 
flange.  The  fused  borax  works  its  way  in  by  capillary  action, 
and  the  spelter  follows. 

The  "  copper  bit "  is  used  in  soft  soldering.  Its  end  is  a 
prismatic  pyramid  of  copper,  riveted  to  an  iron  shank  in  a 
wooden  handle.  It  is  made  hot,  and  the  contained  heat  is 
suffident  to  mdt  the  solder.  It  has  to  be  "  tinned,"  by  being 
heated  to  a  dull  red,  filed,  rubbed  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  then 
rubbed  upon  the  solder.   It  is  wiped  with  tow  before  use.    For 


small  brazed  work  die  blow-^pe  is  commonly  employed;  large 
works  are  done  on  the  brazier's  hearth,  or  in  any  clear  coke  fire. 
If  coal  is  used  it  must  be  kept  away  from  the  joint. 

In  "  sweating  on,"  a  variation  in  soldering,  the  stnfkces  to  be 
united  are  deaned,^  and  solder  mdted  and  spread  over  them. 
They  are  then  broiight  together,  and  the  temperature  raised 
suflkiently  to  mdt  the  solder. 

A  detail  of  first  importance  is  the  essential  difference  bet^reea 
the  mdting  points  of  the  objects  to  be  brazed  or  sddered,  axdl 
that  of  the  solder  used.  The  latter  must  always  be  lower  than 
the  former.  This  explains  why  soldering  materials  are  used  in 
a  large  range  of  temperatures.  Afewwillmdtatthetenpexatare 
of  boiling  water.  At  the  other  extreme  aooo*  Fah.  is  rtqmred 
to  mdt  a  solder  for  brazing.  If  this  point  is  neg^fected,  it  wiD 
often  happen  that  the  object  to  be  soldered  wxH  fuse  before  the 
solder  melts.  This  acddent  may  occur  in  the  soft  Biitannia  and 
white  metals  at  the  one  extreme,  and  in  the  softer  brasses  at 
the  other.  It  would  not  do,  for  example,  to  use  flanges  of  common 
brass,  or  even  ordinary  gun-metal,  to  be  brazed  to  copper  pipe, 
for  they  would  begin  to  fuse  before  the  joint  was  made.  Soch 
flanges  must  be  made  of  nearly  pure  copper,  to  witlntaDd  the 
temperature,  usually  98  of  copper  to  3  of  tin  (brazing  metal). 
A  most  valuable  feature  in  solder  is  that  by  varying  the  pfo- 
portions  of  the  metals  used  a  great  range  in  hardnes  and 
fusibility  is  obtainable.  The  useful  solders  therefore  number 
many  scores.  This  is  also  a  source  of  danger,  unless  regard  be 
had  to  the  relative  fusing  points  of  solders,  and  of  the  part* 
they  unite.  (J.  G-  H.) 

BRAZZA.  PIERRE  PAUL  FRANCOIS  CAHILLB  SAV0R6XAI 
DE,  Count  (1852-1905),  French  explorer  and  administrator, 
founder  of  French  Congo,  was  bom  on  board  ship  in  the  faarbocr 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  a6th  of  January  1852.  He  was  of 
Italian  parentage,  the  family  name  being*  de  Brazza  Savoignam. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  astronomer  Seccfai  be  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  in  x868  obtaliked  author- 
ization to  enter  as  a  foreigner  the  marine  college  at  Brest.  la 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  X870-7X  he  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  fleet.  In  1874  when  the  warship  on  which 
he  was  serving  was  in  the  Gabun,  Alfred  Marche  and  the  marquis 
de  Compidgne  arrived  at  Libreville  from  an  expediticdi  in  the 
lower  Ogow£  district  Interested  in  the  reports  of  these  txavcDcrs, 
de  Brazza  conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  the  Ogow€,  which  be 
thought  might  prove  to  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Lualaba.  a 
river  then  recenCly  discovered  by  David  livingsione.  Having 
meantime  been  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman,  de  Brazza  in  1875 
obtained  permission  to  undertake  his  African  scheme,  and  with 
the  naval  doctor.  Nod  Ballay,  he  explored  the  Ogowi  river. 
Penetrating  beyond  the  basin  of  that  river,  be  discovered  the 
AUma  and  Likona,  but  did  not  descend  dther  stream.  Thence 
turning  northwards  the  travdlers  eventually  regained  the 
coast  at  the  end  of  November  1878,  having  Idt  Paris  in  August 
1875.  On  arrival  in  Paris,  de  Brazza  learned  of  the  navigatioo 
of  the  Congo  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  recognized  that  the  rivers 
he  had  discovered  were  affluents  of  that  stream. 

De  Brazza  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  France  some  part  of  the 
Congo.  The  French  ministry,  however,  determined  to  utilize 
his  energies  in  another  quarter  of  Africa.  Their  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  Niger  through  the  formation  of  the  United 
African  Company  by  Sir  George  Goldie  (then  Mr  Goldie  Taub- 
man)  in  July  1879,  Goldie's  object  being  to  secure  Nigeria  for 
Great  Britain.  A  new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  de  Brazza 
left  Paris  at  the  end  of  1879  ^1^  orders  to  go  to  the  Niger,  make 
treaties,  and  plant  French  flags.  When  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  Lisbon  he  received  a  telegram  cancelling  these  instractioss 
and  altering  his  destination  to  the  Congo.  This  was  a  dedsioa 
of  great  moment.  Had  the  Nigerian  policy  of  France  been 
maintained  the  International  African  Association  (afterwards 
the  Congo  Free  State)  would  have  had  a  dear  fidd  on  the  Congo, 
while  the  young  British  Company  would  have  been  crushed  out 
by  French  opposition;  so  that  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Congo  would  have  had  a  vastly  different  history. 

Acting  on  his  new  instructions,  de  Brazza,  who  was 
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icoomptnicd  by  Ballay,  reached  the  Gabun  early  in  x88o. 
Rapidly  ascending  the  Ogow£  he  founded  the  station  of  France- 
viUe  on  the  upper  waters  of  that  river  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Congo  at  Stanley  Pool,  where  Brazzaville  was  subsequently 
founded.  With  Makoko,  chief  of  the  Bateke  tribe,  de  Brazza 
amdudcd  treaties  in  September  and  October  x88o,  placing  the 
country  under  French  protection.  With  these  treaties  in  his 
possession  Brazza  proceeded  down  the  Congo,  and  at  Isangila 
oa  the  7th  of  November  met  Stanley,  who  was  working  his  way 
up  stream  concluding  treaties  with  the  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the 
International  African  Association.  De  Brazza  spent  the  next 
eighteen  months  exploring  the  hinterland  of  the  Gabun,  and 
retomcd  to  France  in  June  1 882.  The  ratification  by  the  French 
chambers  in  the  following  November  of  the  treaties  iKith  Makoko 
(described  by  Stanley  as  worthless  pieces  of  paper)  committed 
France  to  the  action  of  her  agent. 

Funmhed  with  funds  by  the  French  government,  de  Brazza 
relumed  in  1883  to  the  Congo  to  open  up  the  new  colony,  of 
vhich  he  was  named  commissioner-general  in  1886.  This  post 
be  held  until  January  1898,  when  he  was  recalled.  During  his 
period  of  office  the  work  of  exploration  was  systematically  carried 
out  by  numerous  expedi  lions  which  he  organized.  The  incessant 
demands  on  the  resources  of  the  infant  colony  for  these  and  other 
expeditions  to  the  far  interior  greatly  retarded  its  progress. 
De  Brazza 's  administration  was  severely  criticized;  but  that 
its  comparative  failure  was  largely  due  to  iiuidequate  support 
from  the  home  authorities  was  recognized  in  the  grant  to  him 
in  1902  of  a  pension  by  the  chambers.  Both  as  explorer  and 
administrator  his  dealings  with  the  natives  were  marked  by 
consideration,  kindness  and  patience,  and  he  earned  the  title 
of  **  Father  of  the  Slaves."  His  efforts  to  connect  the  upper 
Congo  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  railway  through  French  territory 
ihovcd  that  he  understood  the  chief  economic  needs  of  the  colony. 
After  seven  years  of  rctircmunt  in  France  de  Brazza  accepted, 
in  February  1905,  a  mission  to  investigate  charges  of  cruelty 
to  natives  brought  against  ofSiciala  of  the  Congo  colony.  Having 
oonduded  his  inquiry  he  sailed  for  France,  but  died  at  Dakar, 
Senegal,  on  the  4th  of  September  1905.  His  body  was  taken  to 
Paris  for  burial,  but  in  1908  was  reinterred  at  Algiers. 

See  D.  Ncuville  et  Ch.  Br^rd,  Les  Voyages  de  Savorrnan  de  Brassa, 
Ogiowi  et  Contfi,  1875-1882  (Paris,  1884),  and  Con/frences  et  leUres 
dt  F.  Setcrgna*  de  Brazxa  sur  ses  trois  explorations  dans  I'ouest 
4ncain  de  1873  d  1886  (Paris,  1887) ;  A.  J.  Wauters,  "  Savor^nan 
oe  Brazza  et  la  cooqu^te  du  Congo  francais,"  in  Le  Mowenunt 
gi^trapkiquej  voL  xxii.,  No.  39  (Brussels,  1005).  Giacomo  or  Jacques 
de  Brazza  (1859-1883),  a  younger  brotner  of  Savorgnan,  and  one 
of  the  men  be  employed  in  the  work  of  exploration,  published  in 
cdiaboratkm  with  his  companion  A.  Pocile,  Tre  Anni  e  metto 
mOs  retione  del  Congo  e  deW  Ogowe  (Rome,  1887).         (G.  T.  G.) 

BRAZZA  (Serbo-Croatian,  Brai;  Lat.  Brattia),  an  island 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  Dalmalia,  Austria.  Pop. 
(1900)  24,408.  With  an  area  of  170  sq.  m.  Brazza  is  the  brgest 
erf  the  Dalmatian  Islands;  it  is  also  the  most  thickly  populated, 
and  one  of  the  most  fertile.  Its  closely  cultivated  surface  though 
ngged  and  mountainous  yields  an  abundance  of  olives,  figs, 
afanonds  and  saffron,  while  its  wines  are  of  good  quality.  The 
corn-crop,  however,  barely  suffices  for  three  months'  food.  Other 
bcal  industries  are  fishing  and  silkworm-rearing.  The  most 
important  among  twenty  small  villages  on  the  island  is  Milni 
(p<3p-  2579),  a  steamship  station,  provided  with  shipwrights' 
wharves.  The  early  history  of  Brazza  is  obscure.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  X3th  century  it  was  ruled  by  the  piratical  counts  of 
.Ahnissa;  but  after  a  successful  revolt  and  a  brief  period  of 
liberty  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Htmgary.  From  14x3  to 
X416  it  was  subject  to  Ragusa;  and  in  1420  it  passed,  wiUi  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia,  under  Venetian  sovereignty. 

BREACH  (Mid.  Eng.  bruket  derived  from  the  common 
Teutonic  root  breCt  which  appears  in  "  break,"  Get.  brechen,  &c.), 
b  general,  a  breaking,  or  an  opening  nude  by  breaking;  in 
law.  the  ifliringenient  of  a  right  or  the  violation  of  an  obligation 
or  duty.  The  word  is  used  in  various  phrases:  breach  of  closer 
the  unlawful  entry  upon  another  person's  land  (see  Trespass); 
breadk  of  cmemttui  or  contract^  the  non-fulfilment  of  an  agreement 
cither  to  do  or  oot  to  do  some  act  (sec  Damages);  breach  of  the 
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peace,  a  disturbance  of  the  public  order  (see  Peace,  Breach  or) ; 
breach  of  pound,  the  taking  by  force  out  of  a  pound  things  UwfuUy 
impounded  (see  Pound);  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  the  , 
non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  mutually  entered  into  by  a  man 
and  a  woman  that  they  will  marry  each  other  (see  Marriage)  ; 
breach  of  trust,  any  deviation  by  a  trustee  from  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  {g.v.). 

BREAD,  the  name  given  to  the  staple  food-product  prepared 
by  the  baking  of  flour.  The  word  itself,  O.  Eng.  briad,  is  common 
in  various  forms  to  many  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Ger.  Brot, 
Dutch,  brood,  and  Swed.  and  Dan.  brdt;  it  has  been  derived 
from  the  root  of  "  brew,"  but  more  probably  is  connected  with 
the  root  of  "  break,"  for  its  eariy  uses  are  confined  to  "  broken 
pieces,  or  bits  "  of  bread,  the  Lat.  frustum,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  X2th  century  that  it  took  the  place,  as  the  generic  luimc  of 
bread,  of  hlaf,  "  loaf,"  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Teutonic 
name,  cf.  Old  High  Ger.  hleib,  and  modem  Ger.  Laib. 

History. — Bread-baking,  or  at  any  rate  the  preparation  of 
cakes  from  flour  or  parched  grain  by  means  of  heat,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  human  arts.  At  Wangen  and  Robenhausen 
have  been  found  the  calcined  remains  of  cakes  made  from 
coarsely-ground  grain  in  Swiss  lake-dwellings  that  date  back  to 
the  Stone  Age.  The  cakes  were  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain, 
barley  and  one-grained  wheat  {Triticum  monococcum)  being 
among  the  ingredients.  This  bread  was  made,  not  from  fine 
meal,  but  from  grain  crushed  between  some  hard  surfaces,  and 
in  these  lake-dwellings  many  round-shaped  stones  have  been 
found,  which  were  evidently  used  for  pounding  or  crushing 
grain  against  the  surface,  more  or  less  concave,  of  another  stone 
(see  Flour  and  Flour  Manufacture).  Perhaps  the  earliest 
form  of  bread,  if  that  word  may  be  used,  was  prepared  from 
acorns  and  beech  nuts.  To  this  day  a  sort  of  cake  prepared 
from  crushed  acorns  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific 
slopes.  The  flour  extracted  from  acorns  is  bitter  and  unfit  to 
eat  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  boiling  water.  The 
saturated  flour  is  squeezed  into  a  kind  of  cake  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  similar  crude  process  in  connexion  with 
wheat;  the  grain  was  evidently  pounded,  and  the  crushed 
remnant,  soaked  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  then  made  into  a  cake  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Virgil  (Ceorgics,  i.  267)  refers  to  the  husband- 
man first  torrefying  and  then  crushing  his  grain  between  stones^— 
"  Nunc  torreie  ignifruges,  nuncfrangite  saxo^ 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  did  the  lake-dwellers  bake 
their  cakes  of  bruised  grain  ?  Probably  the  dough  was  laid  on 
a  flat  or  convex-shaped  stone,  which  was  heated,  while  the  cake 
was  covered  with  hot  ashes.  Stones  have  been  found  among 
prehistoric  remains  which  were  apparently  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  ancient  Eg3rptian  tombs  cakes  of  durra  have  been  found,  of 
concave  shape,  suggesting  the  use  of  such  baking-slabs;  here  the 
cake  was  evidently  prepared  from  eoarsely-cracked  grain.  In 
primitive  times  milling  and  baking  were  twin  arts.  The  house- 
wife, and  the  daughters  or  handmaids,  crushed  or  groimd  the 
grain  and  prepared  the  bread  or  cakes.  When  Abraham  enter- 
tained the  angels  unawares  (Genesis  zviii.)  he  bade  his  wife 
Sarah  "  make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth."  Professor  Maspero  says 
that  an  oven  for  baking  bread  was  to  be  found  in  the.courtyard 
of  every  house  in  Chddaea;  close  by  were  kept  the  grinding 
stones.  That  bread  prepared  by  means  of  leaven  was  known 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
passage  in  Cknesis  iii.,  where  it  is  said  of  Lot  that  he  "  made  a 
feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread."  Whether  the  shew- 
bread  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  leavened  is  an  open  question, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  Passover  cakes  eaten  by  Jews  to-day, 
known  as  Matzos,  are  innocent  of  leaven.  Made  from  flour  and 
water  only,  they  are  about  x  a  in.  in  diameter,  and  have  somewhat 
the  look  of  water  biscuits. 

The  andent  Egyptians  carried  the  art  of  baking  to  high 
perfection.  Herodotus  remarks  of  them,  "  dough  they  knead 
with  their  feet,  but  clay  with  their  hands."  The  practice  of 
using  the  feet  for  dough  kneading,  however  repulsive,  long 
persisted  in  Scotland,  if  indeed  it  is  yet  defunct.    Tlie  Egyptians 
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used  (or  their  hread,  wheat,  spelt,  barley  and  durra  (sorghum). 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Wallis  Budge,  barley  was  in  Egypt  the 
grain  of  most  primitive  culture.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  even  in  ancient  Egypt  white  bread  made  from 
wheat  was  used  by  the  rich.  The  form  of  the  bread  is  revealed 
by  ancient  monuments.  A  common  shape  was  a  small,  round 
loaf,  something  like  the  muffin  of  to-day.  Other  loaves  were 
elongated  rolls,  and  curiously  enough  were  sprinkled  on  the  top 
with  seeds  like  modem  Vienna  bread. 

The  history  of  baking  in  classical  Greece  and  Italy  can  be 
clearly  traced.  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnosophisis  minutely 
describes  many  different  kinds  of  bread,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  ciu'rently  used  in  Greece.  According  to  Pliny 
(iVa/.  Hist,  xviii.  ii.  %  28)  Rome  had  no  public  bakers  till  after 
the  war  with  Perseus  (i  71-168  B.C.).  That  long  after  public 
bakehouses  came  into  use  the  Romans  and  other  urban  dwellers 
in  Italy  continued  to  make  a  great  deal  of  bread  at  home  is 
certain.  In  Pompeii  several  private  houses  had  their  own  mill 
and  bakehouse.  That  city  must  also  have  possessed  bakers  by 
trade,  as  loaves  of  bread  have  been  found,  round  in  form,  and 
stamped  with  the  maker's  name,  possibly  to  fix  responsibility 
for  weight  and  purity.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  public 
bakehouses  were  under  the  control  of  the  aediles.  Grain  was 
delivered  to  the  public  granaries  by  the  Saccarii,  while  another 
body  called  CataboUnsa  distributed  the  grain  to  the  bakers. 
The  latter  were  known  as  Pistores  or  "  poimders,"  a  reminiscence 
no  doubt  of  the  primitive  time  when  grain  was  pounded  by  a 
pestle  in  a  mortar.  Slaves  were  largely  employed  in  the  irksome 
work  of  grinding,  and  when  Constantine  abolished  slavery  the 
staff  of  the  pistrinae  was  largely  recruited  from  criminals.  The 
emperor  Trajan  incorporated  about  aj>.  xoo  the  college  of 
Pistores  (millers  and  bakers),  but  its  members  were  employers, 
not  operatives.  The  work  of  a  bakery  is  depicted  in  a  set  of 
bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  a  master  Pistor  named  Eurysaces, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  before  the  foundation  of  the 
college.  Here  the  grain  is  being  brought  and  paid  for;  mills 
driven  by  horse  and  ass  (or  mule)  power  are  busy;  men  are 
sieving  out  the  bran  from  the  flour  by  hand  (bolters);  bakers 
are  moulding  loaves  on  a  board;  an  oven  of  domelike  shape  is 
being  charged  by  means  of  a  shovel  (peel) ;  and  baskets  of  bread 
are  being  weighed  on  the  one  hand  and  carried  off  on  men's 
backs  on  the  other. 

Regulation  of  Sale, — In  the  middle  ages  bakers  were  subjected 
to  special  regulations  in  all  European  lands.  These  regulations 
were  supposed  to  be  conceived  in  the  interests  of  bread  consumers, 
and  no  doubt  were  intended  to  secure  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
bread  vendors.  The  legislators  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
undidy  biased  against  the  baker,  who  was  often  beset  by  harass- 
ing restrictions.  Bakers  were  formed  into  gilds,  which  were 
.under  the  control,  not  only  of  their  own  officials,  but  of  the 
municipality.  In  London  the  bakers  fonned  a  brotherhood  as 
early  as  11 55,  and  were  incorporated  in  1307.  There  were  two 
distinct  corporate  bodies  concerned  with  bread-making,  the 
Company  of  White  Bakers  and  the  Company  of  Brown  Bakers; 
these  were  nominally  united  in  1509,  but  the  union  did  not 
become  complete  till  the  middle  of  the  1 7  th  century.  In  Austria, 
bakers  who  offended  against  police  regulations  respecting  the  sale 
of  bread  were  liable,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  to  fine, 
imprisonment  and  even  corporal  punishment  In  Turkey  the 
lot  of  the  baker  was  very  hard.  Baron  de  Tott,  writing  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  x8th  century,  says  that  it  was  usual,  when 
bread  went  to  famine  prices,  to  hang  a  baker  or  two.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  was  the  custom  of  master  bakers  to  keep 
a  second  hand,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  small  increase  of  his 
weekly  wage,  was  willing  to  appear  before  the  cadi  in  case  a 
victim  were  wanted.  A  barbarous  punishment,  infficted  in 
Turkey  and  in  Egypt  on  bakers  who  sold  light  or  adulterated 
bread,  consisted  in  nailing  the  culprit  by  his  ear  to  the  door-post 
of  his  shop.  In  France  a  decree  of  1863  relieved  bakers  from 
many  of  the  restrictions  under  which  they  previously  suffered, 
but  it  did  not  touch  the  powers  of  the  mum'cipalities  to  regulate 
the  quality  and  sale  of  bread.    It  left  them  the  right  conferred 


in  179X,  to  enfortt  the  lau  du  pain,  the  object  pf  whidi  was  to 
prevent  bakers  from  increasing  the  price  of  brctd  beymkl  a  poiat 
justified  by  the  price  'of  the  raw  materials;  but  the  right  «is 
exercised  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  to  appeal  to  hig^ 
authorities,  and  by  a  circular  issued  in  1863  th^  were  invited 
to  abolish  this  laxe  officielle.  In  places  where  it  exists  it  is  fined 
every  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  average  price  of  graia 
in  the  local  markets. 

In  England  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1366  for 
regidating  the  price  of  bread  by  a  public  assize,  and4hat  systca 
continued  in  operation  till  1822  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  L<»do&, 
and  till  1836  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  price  of  brad 
was  determined  by  adding  a  certain  sum  to  the  price  of  every 
quarter  of  flour,  to  cover  the  baker's  expenses  and  profit;  and 
for  the  sum  so  arrived  at  tradesmen  were  reqiured  to  bake  ar.d 
sell  eighty  quartern  loaves  or  a  like  proportion  of  other  sizes, 
which  it  was  reckoned  each  quarter  of  flour  ought  to  yidd.  Tb 
acts  now  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread  in  Great 
Britain  are  one  of  1822  (Sale  of  Bread  in  the  City  of  London  cod 
within  10  m.  of  the  Royal  Exchange),  and  the  Bread  Act  of  1S36. 
as  to  sale  of  bread  beyond  10  m.  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
acts  require  that  bread  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and  in  no  other 
manner,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillingt  Tbs 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  a  seller  is  bound  to  sell  at  uy 
particular  weight;  the  words  quartern  and  half-quartenu 
though  commonly  used  and  taken  to  indicate  a  4-lb  and  3 -lb 
loaf  respectively,  have  no  legal  sanction.  That  is  to  say,  a  bake 
is  not  bound  to  sell  a  loaf  weighing  either  4  lb  or  3;  all  he  has 
to  do,  when  a  customer  asks  for  a  loaf,  b  to  put  one  on  the  scak, 
weigh  it,  and  declare  the  weight  When  bread  is  sold  o\*cr  the 
counter  it  is  usual  for  the  vendor  to  cut  off  and  tender  a  piece 
of  bread  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  loaf.  This  is  kso«a 
as  the  "  overweight."  There  is  little  doubt  the  somewhat  maty 
wording  of  the  bread  acts  lends  itself  to  a  good  daal  of  fraudules: 
dealing.  For  instance,  when  bread  is  sold  over  the  cmmter,  t«t) 
loaves  may  be  5  or  6  oz.  short,  while  the  piece  of  makewetght 
may  not  reach  an  ounce.  The  customer  sees  the  bread  put  on  tl:^ 
scale,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  docs  not  trouble 
to  verify  the  weight,  and  unless  he  expressly  asks  for  2  lb  cr 
some  sf>ccific  weight  of  bread,  it  is  very  doi^tful  whether  the 
seller,  having  satisfied  the  letter  of  the  law  by  placing  the  bread 
on  the  scales,  could  be  convicted  of  fraud.  The  piovisioB  as  t& 
selling  by  weight  does  not  apply  to  fancy  bread  and  rolls.  K.^ 
exact  definition  of "  fancy  bread  "  has  ever  been  laid  down,  and 
it  must  be  largely  a  question  of  fact  in  each  particular  case.  AH 
bakers  or  sellers  of  bread  must  use  avoirdupois  weight,  and  mas: 
provide,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop,  beams,  scales  asd 
weights,  in  order  that  all  bread  there  sold  may  from  time  to  tisss 
be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser.  The  penalty  kt 
using  any  other  weight  than  avoirdupois  is  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£5  nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  and  for  failing  to  provide  bcsK* 
and  scales  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5.  Also  every  baker  and  sdla 
of  bread,  delivering  by  cart  or  other  conveyaikce,  must  be  pro> 
vidcd  with  scales  and  weights  for  weighing  bread;  but  since  t^ 
Weights  and  Measures  Act  1889,  no  penalty  is  incurred  b^ 
omission  to  weigh,  unless  there  has  been  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser.  The  acts  also  define  precisely  what  ingredients 
may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  impose  § 
penalty  not  exceeding  £xo  nor  less  than  £5  for  the  adulteratis 
of  bread.    (See  further  under  Aoultekation.) 

Although  the  act  of  1836  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  Ccitei! 
Kingdom  (Ireland  excepted)  out  of  the  dty  of  Loiukn  aad 
beyond  xo  m.  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  yet  in  many  Scotu^ 
burghs  this  act  is  replaced  by  local  acts  on  the  sale  of  bread 
These  arc  in  all  cases  of  a  much  more  stringent  nature,  requiTtf>x 
all  batch  or  household  bread  to  be  stamped  with  the  reputeJ 
weight  Any  deficiency  within  a  certain  time  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bread  from  the  oven  is  an  offence.  The  Londc^ 
County  Council  desired  to  introduce  a  similar  qrstem  into  t^ 
area  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  promoted  a  bill  to  that  efira 
in  1905,  but  it  fell  through.  The  bill  was  opposed  not  only  by 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers,  the  London  Master 
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Bakers'  Protection  Society,  and  by  the  West  End  met ropolitan 
bakers  in  t  body,  but  also  by  the  Home  Office,  which  objected 
to  vhat  it  termed  exceptional  legislation. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  acts  of  1823  and  1836  define  pre- 
Qsdy  what  may  and  may  not  be  sold  as  bread.  It  is  laid  down 
is  section  2  that  "  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful ...  to  make  and 
seQ . . .  bread  made  of  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
bttdwBest,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  rice  or  potatoes,  or  any  of 
tbem,  and  with  any  (common)  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm, 
b\tn,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed  in  such  proportions 
IS  they  shall  think  fit,  and  with  no  other  ingredients  or  matter 
wlutsocver." 

Sa^atum  of  Bakehouses. — ^The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
bakehooses  in  Ens^d  were  first  regulated  by  the  Bakehouse 
KcguIatJoD  Act  1863,  which  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1878;  this  act,  with  various  amend- 
ing acts,  was  in  turn  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Factory  and 
Worbhop  Act  1901.  By  the  act  of  1901  a  bakehouse  is  defined 
tt  a  place  in  which  are  baked  bread,  biscuits  or  confectionery, 
from  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived.  The  act 
of  1863  placed  the  sanitary  supervision  of  bakehouses  in  the  hands 
of  kxal  authorities;  from  1878  to  1883  supervision  was  in  the 
bands  of  iospectocs  of  factories,  but  in  1883  the  supervision  of 
ttuH  bakehouses  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities. 
Cnder  the  act  of  1 901  the  supervision  of  bakehouses  which  are 
"  workshops "  is  carried  put  by  local  authorities,  and  for  the 
porposes  of  the  act  every  bakehouse  is  a  workshop  unless  within 
it,  or  its  dose  or  curtilage  or  precincts,  steam,  water  or  other 
oecbanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process 
canied  on  there,  in  which  case  it  is  treated  as  a  non-textile 
Iictoiy,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  factory  inspectors. 

Tbe  nan  important  regulations  laid  down  by  the  act  are:  (i) 
No  «»ter<kMet.  ftc,  must  be  writhin  or  communicate  directly  with 
the  btkehoine;  every  dstem  for  supplyin|  water  to  the  bakehouse 
cost  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  supplying  a  wrater- 
doKt;  00  diaia  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  sewage  matter  duul  have  an 
opniag  withio  the  bakehouse.  (2)  The  interior  of  all  bakehouses 
niHt  be  limewashed,  painted  or  varnished  at  stated  periods.  (3) 
No  place  oa  the  same  level  with  a  bakehouse  or  forming  part  <^  the 
y*  baikfiag  may  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  unless  spedally 
cmstnicted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act.  (4)  No  under- 
roBod  bakehouse  (one  of  which  the  floor  is  more  than  3  ft.  below 
the  nrface  of  the  footway  of  the  adjoining  street)  shall  be  used 
satm  certified  by  the  district  council  as  suitable  for  the  purpose 
(Ke  Redgrave,  Faet^rj  Acts\  Evans  Austin,  FaOory  Ads). 

Brtcd  Stuffs.— Am  compared  with  wheat-flour,  all  other 
■nterials  used  for  making  bread  are  of  secondary  importance. 
Kye  bread  is  largely  consumed  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Eonpe,  and  cakes  of  maize  meal  are  eaten  in  the  United  States, 
la  MQthera  Europe  the  meal  of  various  spedes  of  millet  is  used, 
ud  ia  India  and  China  durra  and  other  cereal  grains  are  baked 
for  food.  Of  non-cereal  flour,  the  prindpal  used  for  bread-making 
i>  bockwheat  {Faiopyrum  escuUfUum)^  extensively  employed  in 
Kosfiia,  HoDaad  and  the  United  Sutes.  The  flour  of  pease,  beans 
ud  other  kgominous  seeds  is  also  baked  into  cakes,  and  in  South 
Anerka  the  meal  of  the  tapioca  plant,  JaSrofha  Manikot,  is 
npbyed.  But,  excepting  rye,  none  of  these  substances  is  used 
kr  making  vesiculated  or  fermented  bread. 

A  Bormal  sample  of  wheat-flour  consists  roughly  of  10  parts 
«f  fflostore,  72  of  starch,  14  of  nitrogenous  matter,  2*25  of  fatty 
^i,i«  ^  matters,  and  x  *  7  5  %  of  mineral  matter.  Starch  is  thus 
tarn:  the  predominating  component;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
don^forming  ingredient.  By  itself,  starch,  when 
wmted  with  water,  forms  a  putty-like  mass  devoid  of  coherence, 
u:d  it  is  the  gluten  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  which  is  the  binding 
axatituent  in  dough-making,  because  when  wetted  it  forms  a 
Bore  or  less  elastic  body.  The  proportion  of  gluten  in  wheat- 
^  varies  from  7  to  rs%,  but  the  mere  quantity  of  gluten  is 
by  DO  means  the  only  stsmdaid  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
wir.  the  quality  also  cotmting  for  much.  One  of  the  functions 
of  gltttea  b  to  produce  a  high  or  well-piled  loaf,  and  its  value  for 
Ij^  purpose  depeiids  largely  <m  its  quality.  This  is  turn  depends 
Ndy  on  the  variety  of  wheat;  certain  races  of  wheat  are  much 
(idler  m  oitrogeaoaa -elements  than  others,  but  such  wheats 


usually  only  flourish  in  certain  countries.  Soil  and  dimate  are 
undoubtedly  factors  in  modifying  the  character  of  wheat,  and 
necessarily  therefore  of  the  flour.  The  same  wheat  grown  in  the 
same  soil  will  show  very  varying  degrees  of  strength  {i.e.  of  gluten) 
in  different  seasons.  For  instance,  the  north-western  districts 
of  America  grow  a  hard  spring  wheat  which  in  a  normal  season 
is  of  almost  unequalled  strength.  In  1904  an  excess  of  moisture 
and  defidency  in  son  in  the  Red  River  Valley  during  the  critical 
months  of  June  and  July  caused  a  serious  attack  of  red  and  black 
rust  in  these  wheat  fields,  the  disease  being  more  virulent  in 
the  American  than  the  Canadian  side  of  the  valley.  The  result 
was  that  the  quality  of  the  gluten  of  that  season's  American 
spring  wheat  was  most  seriously  affected,  its  famed  strength 
bieing  almost  gone.  Wheat  from  the  Canadian  side  was  ^so 
affected,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  Flour  milled 
from  hard  winter  wheat  in  the  American  winter  districts  is 
sometimes  nearly  as  strong  as  the  spring  wheat  of  the  North-west. 
Hungarian  flour  ^milled  from  Thcis  wheat  is  also  very  strong, 
and  so  is  the  flour  milled  from  some  south  Russian  spring  wheats. 
But  here  again  the  degree  of  strength  will  vary  from  season  to 
season  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  the  main  each  land  has  its 
own  dearly  marked  type  of  wheat.  While  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Hungary  and  Russia  are  each  capable  of  growing  strong 
wheat.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  produce  wheat  more 
or  less  weak.  It  follows  that  the  bread  baked  from  flour  milled 
from  wheat  from  British,  French  or  German  wheat  alone  would 
not  make  a  loaf  of  suffident  volume,  judged  by  present  British 
standards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  some  country  districts, 
British  bakers  dther  use  strong  foreign  flour  to  Uend  with 
English  country  flour,  or,  more  frequently,  they  are  supplied 
with  flour  by  British  millers  ipilled  from  a  blend  in  which  very- 
often  English  wheat  has  a  small,  or  no  place  at  alL  If  the  baker's 
trade  calls  for  the  making  of  household  bread,  especially  of  the 
London  t3rpe,  he  must  use  a  strong  flour,  with  plenty  of  staple 
gluten  in  it,  because  it  is  this  dement  which  supplies  the  xlriving 
or  lifting  force,  without  which  a  high,  bold  loaf  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  demand  is  for  tin  or  (as  it  is  called  in  many  parts 
of  the  north  of  England)  pan  bread,  a  weaker  flour  will  suffice, 
as  the  tin  will  keep  it  up.  A  Vienna  loaf  should  be  made  with  at 
least  a  certain  proportion  of  Hungarian  patent  flour,  which  is 
normally  the  highest-priced  flour  in  the  market,  though  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  Vienna  rolls  made  in  London  contain  no 
Hungarian  flour.  A  cake  of  flat  shape  can  be  very  well  made 
with  a  rather  weak  flour,  but  any  cake  that  is  required  to  present 
a  domed  top  cannot  be  prepared  without  a  flour  of  some  strength. 
It  is  a  general  opinion,  though  contested  by  some  authorities, 
that  soft,  weak  flours  contain  more  flavour  than  strong,  harsh 
flours.  The  strong  wheats  of  tht  American  and 
Canadian  Nordi-West  make  less  flavoury  flour  than  f/^^^  ^ 
soft  red  winter  from  the  American  SouUi-West.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  say  that  all  strong  wheats  are 
necessarily  less  full  of  flavour  than  weak  wheats.  Hungarian 
wheat,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  strongest  wheats  of  the  world, 
but  has  a  characteristic  and  pleasant  flavour  of  its  own.  Indian 
wheats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  partiadarly  strong,  but  are 
liable  to  give  a  rather  harsh  flavour  to  the  bread.  English, 
French  and  German  wheats,  when  harvested  in  good  condition, 
produce  flour  of  more  or  less  agreeable  flavour.  None  of  these 
wheats  could  be  classified  as  strong,  though  from  each  of  those 
lands  wheat  of  fair  strength  may  be  obtained  under  favourable 
meteorological  condiUons.  The  Australasian  continent  raises 
white  wheat  of  fine  quality  which  has  much  affinity  with  British 
wheat — it  is  the  descendant  in  many  cases  of  seed  wheats 
imported  from  En^and — but  it  is  occasionally  stronger.  The 
resultant  flour  is  noted  for  its  sweetness.  Both  millers  and  bakers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  supply  of  high-class  bread  and  flour 
make  free  use  of  what  may  be  termed  flavoury  wheats.  The 
proportion  of  English  wheat  used  in  London  mills  b  very  small, 
but  millers  who  supply  West-End  bakeries  with  what  is  known 
as  top-price  flour  are  careful  to  use  a  certain  amoimt  of  English 
wheat,  if  it  is  to  be  had  in  prime  condition.    They  term  this 


ingredient  of  their  mixture  "sugar." 


London  bakers  again. 
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with  customers  who  appreciate  nicely  flavoured'  bread,  will 
"  pitch  "  into  their  trougha  certain  proportion  of  English  country 
flour,  that  is,  flour  milled  entirely  or  chiefly  from  English  wheat, 
which  under  such  conditions  is  strengthened  by  a  blend  of  strong 
flour,  a  patent  flour  for  choice.  It  has  been  objected  that  as 
English  wheat  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  and  as 
starch  is  admittedly  destitute  of  flavour,  there  is  no  reason  why 
flour  milled  from  English  wheat  should  possess  a  sweeter  flavoiu: 
than  any  other  starchy  wheat  flour.  Experience,  however,  has 
amply  proved  that  well-ripened  English  wheat  produces  bread 
with  an  agreeable  flavour,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
English  wheat  is  tmder  aU  conditions  capable  of  baking  bread 
of  the  highest  quality.  But  it  would  be  as  fallacious  to  hold  that 
weak  flour  is  necessarily  flavoury,  as  that  all  strong  flour  is 
insipid  and  harsh.  Different  wheats  are  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  different  flavours,  but  not  all  these  flavours  arc  of  a  pleasing 
character.  In  some  cases  the  very  reverse  is  true.  CaUfomian 
and  Australian  wheats  have  occasionally  aromatic  odours,  due 
to  the  presence  of  certain  seeds,  that  will  impart  an  objectionable 
flavour  to  the  resultant  bread. 

While  the  essential  character  of  particular  wheats  will  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  that  may  be  detected  in  the  bread 
made  from  thcro,  the  baking  process  must  also  be  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  flavour.  The  temperature  of  the  oven  and  the 
degree  of  fermentation  must  be  factors  in  the  question.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  same  flour  will  bake  into  bread  of  very 
different  flavour  according  as  the  fermentation  is  carried  out 
slowly  or  quickly,  or  as  the  oven  is  hot  or  the  reverse.  A  high 
temperature  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  quickly  drawing  out  the 
subtle  essences  which  go  to  give  flavour  to  the  bread,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  not  subsequently  rapidly  volatilized 
and  partially  or  wholly  lost.  The  rapid  formation  of  a  solid  crust 
k  no  doubt  likely  to  retain  some  of  these  flavouring  essences.  A 
moist,  or  **  slack,"  sponge,  or  dough,  appears  distinctly  favour- 
able to  the  retention  of  flavour,  the  theory  being  that  under  such 
conditions  the  yeast,  having  more  room  to  "  breathe,"  works 
more  easily,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  convert  into  food  those 
soluble  constituents  of  the  flour  which  give  flavour. 

The  colour  of  flour  is  a  valuable,  though  not  an  infallible, 
index  to  its  baking  qualities.  Thus,  a  flour  of  good  colour,  by 
which  bakers  mean  a  flour  of  bright  appearance,  white, 
but  not  a  dull  dead  white,  ^rill  usually  bake  into  a  loaf 
of  good  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  a  flour  of 
pronounced  white  tint  may  bake  into  a  dirty  grey  loaf.  This 
has  been  particularly  noted  in  the  case  of  flours  milled  in  Argen- 
tina. The  colour  of  flour  will  vary  from  a  rich,  creamy  white  to  a 
dull  grey,  according  to  its  quality.  The  different  shades  are  many 
and  various,  but  the  prevailing  tints  are  comparatively  few. 
Perhaps  Blandy's  classification  of  the  colour  as  white,  yellow, 
red,  brown  and  grey  is  as  serviceable  as  any.  Each  of  these  tints 
is  directly  caused  by  the  presence  of  certain  substances.  White 
denotes  the  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  starch,  while 
a  pronounced  yellow  tint  proclaims  gluten  of  more  or  less  good 
quality.  Red  and  brown  are  tints  only  found  in  flours  of  low 
grade,  because  they  arc  sure  proofs  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
branny  or  fibrous  particles.  A  greyish  flour  invariably  contains 
impurities,  such  as  crease  dirt,  from  the  wheat,  the  intensity  of 
the  tint  varying  in  proportion  to  their  amount  With  regard  to 
a  yellow  tint,  though  this  always  denotes  the  presence  of  gluten, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  baking  quality  of  the  flour  by  the 
shade  of  yellow.  In  the  best  Hungarian  patent  flour  the  whole 
sample  will  be  suffused  by  an  amber  tint,  known  to  Budapest 
and  Vienna  bakers  as  gdbiicher  Stick.  Rolls  baked  from  the  best 
Hungarian  flour  will  not  infrequently  cut  yellow  as  if  eggs  had 
been  used  in  making  them  up,  though  nothing  more  than  flour, 
yeast  and  water  has  been  employed.  Strong  flour  milled  from 
American  or  Canadian  spring  wheat  is  also  yellowish  in  colour, 
but  the  tint  is  not  so  deep  as  with  Hungarian  flour.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  flours  of  no  great  strength,  such  as  those  from 
some  Australian  wheats,  which  are  apt  to  look  yellow:  When 
the  colour  of  flour  is  not  maintained  in  the  bread,  the  reason  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  baking  process  employed    Colour 
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is  a  fairly  trustworthy,  but  not  an  absolute  guide  to  the  cbemic^ 
composition  of  flour. 

Unfortunately  not  all  flour  of  good  colour  is  sound  for  brt^- 
making  purposes.  Wheat  which  has  been  harvested  in  a  damp 
condition,  or  has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  by  drenching 

showers  previous  to  cutting,  or  has  got  wet  in  the  stook, 

is  liable,  unless  carefully  handled,  to  produce  flour 
that  will  only  bake  flat,  sodden  loaves.  Wheat  which  has  received 
too  much  rain  as  it  is  approaching  maturity,  and  has  then  beea 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  iproat.  This 
seems  to  happen  not  infrequently  to  La.  Plata  wheat,  and  though 
wheat  shippers  in  that  onintry  are  usually  careful  to  dean  off 
the  little  green  spikes,  this  outward  cleansing  does  not  leinedy  tfec 
mischief  vrrought  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  berry.  Such 
wheat  makes  flour  lacking  in  strength  and  stability.  Its  gjluten 
is  immature  and  low  in  percentage,  while  the  soluble  albuminoi^b 
are  in  high  percentage  and  in  e  more  or  less  active  diastasic  state. 
The  starch  granules  are  liable  to  have  weakened  or  fissured  « alls, 
and  the  proportion  of  moisture  and  of  soluble  extract  will  be 
high.  With  regard  to  the  beneficial  action  of  kiln  or  other  diying 
on  damp  flour,  William  Jago  was  convinced  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  the  gentle  artificial  drying  of  flour  increases  its  vata- 
absorbing  capacity  to  about  three  times  the  amount  of  water  k^t 
by  evaporation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  damp  flour  dried  tso 
quickly  and  at  too  great  a  heat  is  liable  to  be  inade  more  ix^stc^d 
of  less  susceptible  to  diastasic  changes. 

Alum. — ^Strictly  speaking,  when  employed  with  weak  and  unstabk 
flours  alum  is  a  remedial  agent.  The  popular  idea  that  it  acts  as  a 
kind  of  bleacher  of  flour,  having  the  faculty  of  converting  flovr  thjt 
is  dark-coloured  through  contamin^  a  sensible  proportioo  of  branor 
particles  and  woody  fibre,  into  white-coloured  loaves,  is  ent>oeD3». 
Its  action  as  a  producer  of  white  bread  is  indirect,  not  direct,  tbou^fa 
it  If  none  the  KM  effective.  1 1  seems  to  act  as  a  bracse  to  or  steadier 
of  unstable  gluten.  If  from  the  same  wheat  a  certaia  proportion  d 
gluten  be  extracted  and  divided  into  two  parts,  of  wtudi  ooe  is 
placed  in  a  glass  of  water  containing  a  stitM^  aolutioa  of  alum,  and 
the  other  in  a  glass  of  plain  water,  the  gluten  in  the  latter  case  «  J 
become  spent  days  and  perhaps  weeln  before  the  sample  ia  tbe 
alumcd  water  is  disintegrated.  The  place  of  alum  in  the  proces*  d 
fermentation  is  well  marked.  By  holding  tocher  nnataUe  gtutca 
it  checks  the  diastasic  action,  ana  tbe  proportKm  of  starch  coovirrted 
into  glucose  (grape  su^)  is  reduced,  with  the  result  that  a  %kit'Y 
and  more  porous  loaf  is  produced.  It  is  noerally  admitted  thst  b> 
the  use  of  alum  more  or  less  eatable  bread  may  be  baked  from  flcur 
which  otherwise  could  hardly  be  made  into  bread  at  alL  Scricth . 
therefore,  this  substance  is  not  an  adulterant,  inasmuch  as  it  b  net  4 
substitute  in  any  sense  for  flour.  But  it  b  admittedly  awnhoknotet. 
and  therefore  its  legal  interdkrtion  for  alimentary  purposes  b  qtsitt 

J'ustifiable.  Another  aspect  of  tbe  use  of  alum  b  that  it »  eapko^^ 
or  the  purpose  of  enabling  bakers  to  use  poor  flour. 

A  fairly  satisfactoiv  test  for  alum  in  bread  (or  flour)  is  sffonSed  br 
an  alkalinesolution  of  logwood  and  a  saturated  solution  of  ammoaiti.-a 
carbonate  The  presence  of  alum  b  shown  by  a  laveader  or  full  Use 
colour.  The  depth  of  the  tint  b  said  to  be  a  rough  guide  to  the 
quantity  of  alum  present.  According  to  Jago  thb  test  b  so  tcnsiiit  v 
that  it  nas  resulted  in  the  detection  of  7  grains  of  alum  in  a  4-lbka^ 

Besides  alum,  small  quantities  of  copper  sul|>hate  have  bero  em.rJ 
for  checking  diastasis  and  retarding  ferroentatioa.  Thb  suhfuar^ 
has  the  same  effect  as  alum,  but  as  all  copper  salts  are  active  pniso««. 
the  employment  of  copper  sulphate  b  most  strongly  to  be  cooanrncd 

Lime-water. — ^The  object  of  usin^  either  alum  or  copper  sulpkitc 
b  to  check  over-rapid  diastasb  during  fermentation.  Baroa  Lkbcg 
pointed  out  a  much  less  objectionabw  means  of  attaimag  the  aire 
end  by  means  <^  lime-water,  about  i|  os.  of  fresh  qincUime  bnft; 
dissolved  in  the  water  used  for  doughtng  one  sack  01  flour.  Bread 
made  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  spongy  in  texture,  of  agreeable  fla\ouT, 
and  perfectly  free  from  acidity.  In  the  baked  loaf  the  lime  b  trans- 
formed into  calcium  carbonate  (chalk)  by  the  carbon  dioxide  re$sit  tr^ 
from  the  panary  fermentatkin.  It  b  said  that  an  tncreased  >-iekl  U 
bread  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  lime-water;  the  expbnatioa 
may  be  that  lime-water,  by  retarding  the  degradatioa  of  the  sksrn 
and  the  diastasb  of  the  starch,  increases  the  water-ietainiag  'pi>««' 
of  the  flour,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  flour  yields  a  greater  volu:ac 
of  bread. 

UnvesicuhSed  and  Vesiculated  Bread, — ^Whcatcn  bread  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  unvcsiculated  and  vesiculate^ 
The  term  vesiculated  simply  means  provided  with  vesicles,  c: 
snudl  membranous  cavities,  such  as  are  found  in  all  bread  tha: 
has  been  treated  by  yeast,  leaven  or  any  other  agent  for  rendcxir^ 
it  spongiform  In  structure  by  the  action  of  carbonic  add  i:a&> 
Nearly  all  bread  eaten  by  dvilized  folk  is  vesicttUted,  thau^ 
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there  are  different  methods  irndpracesses  for  attaining  this  result. 
Into  the  category  of  unvesiculated  br«ui  enter  such  products 
as  the  Australian  damper,  a  flat  cake  prepared  from^our,  water 
and  salt,  and  baked  in  the  hot  ashes  of  a  wood  fire.  The  dough 
is  spread  on  a  flat  st6ne  and  covered  with  a  tin  plate,  while  the 
hot  ashes  are  heaped  around  and  over  it;  the  heat  should  not 
be  much  in  excess  of  aia**  Fahr.  The  scone,  the  bannock  and 
oilier  similar  cakes,  still  much  appreciated  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  are  also  examples  of  unvesiculated  bread. 
They  are  baked  on  hot  plates  or  "  griddles,"  on  hearths,  and 
sometimes  in  ovens.  Biscuits  differ  from  these  cakes  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  baked  by  a  high  instead  of  a  moderate  heat  But 
they  enter  so  far  into  the  class  of  unvesiculated  bread  that  they 
are  generally  prepared  without  the  aid  of  any  such  aerating  agent 
as  carbon  dioxide.    (See  Biscuit.) 

Vesiculated  bread  is  now  the  only  article  of  diet  made  from 
floor  to  which  the  term  bread  is  applied,  and  there-are  various 
ways  of  producing  the  spongiform  texture  by  which  it  is  char- 
acterized. The  ordinary  and  doubtless  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  by  developing  the  carbon  dioxide  within  the  dough  itself  by 
the  use  of  yeast  (q.v.)  or  leaven,  which  sets  up  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, splitting  up  the  saccharine  matters  in  the  flour  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  is  retained  by  the  dough 
and  distends  it,  causing  the  bread  to  "rise."  Or  the  carbon 
dioxide  may  be  artificially  introduced,  as  in  the  so-called 
'*  aerated "  bread  (see  below)|  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  certain  chemicals,  as  for  instance  of  baking  powders. 

Such  powders  are  mixtures  which,  under  the  influence  of  either 
water  or  heat,  evcdve  carbon  dioxide.  These  powders  have  been 
divided  by  Jago  into  three  groups: — (i)  Tartrate 
powders,  in  which  the  acid  constituent  is  either  free 
or  partly  combined  tartaric  acid;  (2)  Phosphate 
powdczs,  in  which  the  acid  is  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid; 
(3)  Altam  powders.  All  these  powders  have  a  more  or  less  aperien  t 
actum  on  the  human  system.  Tartrate  powders  have  the  dis- 
advantage that  both  commercial  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of 
tartar  frequently  contain  lead,  a  poisonous  substance.  Phos- 
phate powders  are  less  open  to  objection,  as  they  are  more  easy 
to  obtain  free  from  lead  and  other  metallic  impurities.  Alum 
powden  contain  potassium  bisulphate  and  alum.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  while  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread  is  regarded 
by  the  law  of  En^and  as  adulteration,  its  use  in  baking  powder 
was  pionounced  legal  in  James  v.  Jonest  1894,  i ,  Q.B.  304,  on  the 
groimd  that  baking  powder  is  not  food  witUn  the  meaning  of  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1875.  In  making  wholemeal  bread, 
hydrochloric  add  and  sodium  bicarbonate  are  often  used  in  such 
proportions  that  they  neutralize  each  other.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved  and  raises  the  dough.  In  preparing  wholemeal  bread 
the  ooc  of  tins  combination  has  the  advantage  that  the  acid 
acting  rapidly  on  the  sodium  bicarbonate  soon  produces  enough 
carbon  dioxide  to  aerate  the  dough,  and  thus  hasten  its  entry 
Into  the  oven.  Wholemeal  flour  contains  so  large  a  proportion 
of  cerealiii  that  diastasis  is  apt  to  proceed  rapidly,  the  result 
being  a  dammy,  sodden  loaf.  For  this  reason,  perhaps  the  so- 
caOed  aerated  process  is  even  more  suitable  for  making  whole- 
meal than  white  bread. 
Methods  of  dough-making  differ  in  different  countries,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  land.  In  the  off  hand  method 
the  dough  is  made  right  off,  without  any  preliminary 
stages  of  ferment  or  sponge.  This  plan  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  making  tin  bread,  and  occasionally  for 
crusty  loaves.  For  tin  bread  a  strong  flour  would  be 
toed  and  made  into  a  slack  dough,  and  about  i^  lb  to  2  lb  of 
distilleis'  yeast  would  be  used  for  the  sack  (280  lb)  of  flour, 
occasionally  with  the  addition  of  a  little  brewers'  yeast.  Salt 
i»  used  In  the  proportion  of  3  lb  to  3}  tb  per  sack.  Formerly 
also  it  was  the  custom  to  add  10-14  Ih  of  boiled  potatoes,  but  the 
Qse  of  potatoes  has  greatly  decreased.  A  tin-bread  dough  would 
be  made  slack,  with  about  70  quarts  of  water  to  the  sack,  and 
after  being  mixed,  would  be  fermented  at  a  temperature  of 
76->8o*  Fahr.  It  should  lie  for  about  ten  hours.  A  dough  for 
crusty  bread  such  as  cottage  loaves,  would  be  made  much  tighter. 


not  more  than  60  quarts  of  water  being  allowed  to  the  sack.  It 
would  be  fermented  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  would  not  lie 
more  than  about  six  hours.  A  slack  dough  is  much  less  laborious 
to  work  (when  the  dough  is  hand-made)  than  a  tight  dough,  for 
which  a  mechanical  kneader  b  very  suitable,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  use  of  machinery  (see  below)  is  still  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  When  a  stiff  dough  is  made  by  hand,  it  is  usually 
made  somewhat  slack  to  begin  with,  and  then  "  cut  back  "  and 
"  dusted  "  at  regular  intervals^  that  is  to  say,  more  and  more 
flour  is  added  till  a  dough  of  the  required  consistency  has  been 
obtained.  (In  the  British  baker's  vocabulary  "  dust  "  means 
flour,  and  good  dust  stands  for  good  flour.)  This  system,  on  the 
one  hand, saves  the  labour  involved  for  "sponging"  and  other 
operations,  and  the  bread  is  produced  in  less  time;  but  on  the 
other  hand  more  yeast  is  used,  and  bakers  generally  hold  that 
the  system  sacrifices  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  loaf  to  con- 
venience of  working  and  yield.  The  high  porportlon  of  yeast 
enables  the  dough  to  carry*  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  about 
X04  4-lb  loaves  to  the  sack  is  said  by  Jago  to  be  a  not  unusiud 
yield  in  the  case  of  slack  doughs.  But  such  a  result  would  only 
be  possible  with  very  strong  flour.  In  an  ordinary  way  96  loaves 
to  the  sack  is  a  very  high  yield,  unattainable  except  with  strong 
flour,  and  probably  the  average  yidd  is  not  more  than  90  loaves 
to  the  sack.  In  London  the  manager  of  a  "  tied  "  shop  is  usually 
hdd  to  account  for  92  loaves  to  the  sack. 

In  the  ferment  and  dough  system,  the  ferment  usually  consists  of 
10  to  14  lb  of  potatoes  to  the  sack  of  flour,  boiled  or  steamed, 
and  mashed  with  water,  so  as  to  yield  about  3  gallons  of 
liquor.  There  are  several  substitutes  for  potatoes,  including 
raw  and  scalded  flour,  malt,  nudt  extracts,  &c.;  brewers'  or 
distillers'  yeast  may  also  be  used.  A  ferment  should  contain 
saccharine  matters  and  yeast  stimulants  in  such  a  form  as  to 
favour  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  yeast  in  a  vigorous 
condition.  Hence  it  should  not  be  too  concentrated.  About 
six  hours  are  required  for  its  preparation.  It  is  added,  together 
with  2)  to  3  tb  of  salt,  to  the  dough,  which  is  prepared  with 
about  56  quarts  of  water  to  the  sack,  and  worked  at  a  temperature 
of  80-84"  Fahr.  The  dough  is  allowed  to  lie  from  two  to  five 
hours  according  to  the  flour  used,  the  character  of  the  ferment, 
and  the  working  temperature.  In  this  system  the  proportion 
of  strong  flour  is  usually  reduced  to  40  %  of  the  dough,  and  no 
doubt  in  some  cases  only  soft  or  weak  flours  are  used.  Naturally 
the  yield  of  bread  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  case  of  an  off  hand 
dough  made  entirely  from  strong  flour,  and  it  will  probably  not 
exceed  90  loaves  to  the  sack.  This  method  has  many  advantages. 
After  the  ferment  is  made  the  labour  required  is  not  much  greater 
than  with  the  off  hand  doughs,  and  less  yeast  is  required,  while 
potatoes,  which  are  somewhat  troublesome,  from  the  necessary 
deaning,  can  be  replaced  by  the  substitutes  already  mentioned. 
The  method  produces  good-looking  and  palatable  bread,  though 
the  loaves  should  be  eaten  within  some  twelve  hours  of  leaving 
the  oven. 

The  sponge  and  dough  system,  which  is  probably  in  widest  use 
in  England,  is  adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  bread,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  any  kind  of  flour  can  be  employed.  The 
stronger  floiirs  which  need  long  fermentation  can  be  and  usually 
are  used  in  the  "  sponge  "  stage,  while  soft  flours  are  utilized 
in  the  dough.  (The  sponge  is  a  certain  proportion,  varying  from 
a  quarter  to  one-half,  of  the  flour  necessary  for  making  the  batch.) 
In  London  the  baker  often  uses  for  the  sponge  a  bag  (140  lb)  of 
American  spring  wheat  flour,  and  for  the  dough  a  sack  (280  Ib> 
of  British  rnilled  flour,  which,  whether  it  be  country  flour  milled 
largdy  from  Eng^h  wheat  or  London  milled,  is  always  softer 
and  weaker  than  that  used  for  the  sponge.  The  sponge  is  made 
very  slack,  26  to  32  quarts  of  water  being  used  to  say  100  lb  of 
flour.  Yeast,  either  distillers'  or  brewers',  must  be  added,  in 
proportions  varying  according  to  its  character  and  strength. 
Of  distillers'  yeast  6  to  10  oz.  may  be  used  for  280  lb  of  flour 
(induding  sponge  and  dough).  Salt  is  added  to  the  sponge 
sparingly,  at  the  rate  of  about  |  S)  to  the  sack  of  280  lb.  The 
object  of  making  the  sponge  so  slack  is  to  quicken  the  fermenta- 
tion.   When  set  the  sponge  is  allowed  to  ferment  from  six  to  ten 
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hours,  according  to  temperature  and  other  conditions.  Some- 
times all  the  water  it  is  intended  to  use  is  put  into  the  sponge, 
which  is  then  known  as  a  "  batter  "  sponge.  The  sponge,  when 
ready,  is  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  flour  to  which  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  and  salt  is  added.  The  whole  mass 
is  then  doughed  up  into  the  requisite  consistency,  the  dough 
being  allowed  to  lie  for  about  two  hours.  Bread  made  by  this 
method,  always  assuming  th^it  over-fermentation  has  been 
avoided,  is  of  good  appearance,  presenting  a  bold  loaf,  with  even 
texture  and  a  nice  sheen.  Owing  to  the  use  of  soft  flours,  the 
flavour  should  be  agreeable,  and  the  loaves  ought  to  keep  much 
longer  than  bread  made  by  ferment  and  dough.  The  yield  may 
rise  as  high  as  96  loaves  per  sack,  if  strong  flour  has  been  used 
in  the  sponge. 

A  combination  of  the  above  two  methods,  known  as  the 
fermerU,  sponge  and  dough  system,  is  often  used  with  brewers' 
yeast.  In  this  case  the  yeast  is  not  added  to  the  sponge  direct, 
but  goes  into  the  ferment.  This  method  is  rather  in  favour  with 
bakers  who  make  their  own  yeast. 

The  system  of  bread-making  generally  used  in  Scotland  is 
known  as  \}xtfiour  harm,  sponge  anddough.  The  barin  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  malt  and  hop  yeast,  with  a  slow,  scalded  flour 
ferment.  To  make  the  so-called  "  virgin  "  barm  a  Scottish  baker 
woidd  use  a  30-gallon  tub;  a  smaller  vessel  for  malt-mashing; 
xo  Yb  malt;  3  oz.  hops  and  a  jar  f<Mr  infusing  them;  40  lb 
flour;  a  to  3  oz.  malt;  8  to  la  oz.  sugar,  and  x8  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  With  these  materials  a  powerful  ferment  is  produced, 
which  it  is  considered  best  to  use  in  the  sponge  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  brewing.  The  sponges  used  in  Scotland  are  "  half  " 
or  "  quarter."  About  6  lb  of  malt  go  to  the  sack,  one-sixth  going 
into  the  sponge.  As  in  Englanci,  strong  flours  are  used  for  the 
sponge,  but  rather  stronger  flours  are  used  for  the  dough  than 
is  usual  in  England.  Scottish  loaves  are  largely  of  the  "  brick" 
type,  high  and  narrow.  Such  bread  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance and  keeps  well.  It  has  a  rather  sharp  flavour,  approaching 
acidity  but  avoiding  sourness,  while  the  Large  quantity  of  malt 
used  adds  a  characteristic  taste.  The  yield  rises  in  some  Glasgow 
bread  factories  to  100  loaves  to  the  sack. 

In  many  parts  of  Eun^  bread  is  still  made  from  leaven, 
which,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  a  portion  of  dough  held 
over  from  the  previous  baking.  This  substance, 
known  to  French  bakers  as  Itoain,  is  called  in  Germany 
Sauerteig  (anglke  "  sour  dough  ").  The  lump  of  old 
dough,  placed  aside  in  a  uniform  temperature  for  some  ei^t 
hours,  swells  and  acquires  an  alcoholic  odour,  becoming  the 
levain  de  chef  of  the  French  bakers.  It  is  then  worked  ap  with 
flour  and  water  to  a  firm  paste  double  its  original  volume,  when 
it  becomes  the  Uvain  de  premihre.  Six  hours  later,  by  the  addition 
of  more  flour  and  water  its  amount  is  again  doubled,  though  its 
consistency  is  made  rather  softer,  and  it  becomes  the  levain  de 
scconde.  Finally,  by  another  addition  of  flour  and  water,  the 
amount  is  again  doubled,  and  the  tevain  de  tons  points  is  obtained. 
This  mass  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  is  baked  yielding 
rather  dark  sour  bread,  while  the  other  is  mixed  with  more  flour 
and  water.  This  second  portion  is  in  turn  halved,  part  is  baked, 
and  part  again  mixed  with  more  flour,  this  last  batch  yielding 
the  best  and  whitest  bread.  In  North  Germany  leaven  is  generally 
used  for  making  rye  bread,  and  loaves  baked  from  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye  flour.  In  the  bakery  of  the  Rrupp  works  at 
Essen,  each  batch  of  the  so-called  Paderbom  bread  is  prepared 
entirely  with  leaven  from  370  kilos  of  rye  flour  (patent  quality), 
100  of  wheat  flour  (seconds),  a  of  buckwheat  meal,  6  of  salt,  5  of 
leaven,  and  one  litre  of  oil.  In  Vienna  leaven  is  never  used  for 
making  the  rolls  and  small  goods  for  which  that  dty  is  famous. 
Viennese  bakers  use  either  brewers'  yeast  or  a  ferment,  prepared 
by  themselves,  of  which  the  basb  is  an  infusion  of  hops.  Brewers' 
yeast  is  added  to  the  ferment,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  very 
slack  dough.  With  100  kilos  (220*46  lb)  of  flour  about  17  litres 
or  nearly  2  gallons  of  ferment  are  used. 
'  In  the  original  Dauglish  process  for  the  manufacture  of  aerated 
bread,  which  was  brought  into  operation  in  Great  Britain  in  1859, 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  evolved  in  a  generating  vessel  by  the 
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action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  chalk,  and  after  porificatjon  vas 
forced  at  hi|^  pressure  into  water,  which  was  then  used&r 
doughing  the  flour.  In  this  process  the  flour  that  had 
to  be  made  into  bread  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  super-aerated  water  by  direct  transference.  It  was 
found,  however,  in  practice  that  mw)k  difficulty  oocnrred  ia 
making  the  gas  admix  readily  with  the  flour  and  water,  great 
pressure  being  required,  and  to  lessen  the  difliculties  a  new 
process,  called  the  "  wine  whey,"  was  introduced.  To  cany 
this  out,  a  vat  placed  on  the  upper  storey  of  the  factory  is  cfaaifed 
with  a  portion  of  malt  and  flour,  which  Is  mashed  and  allowed 
to  ferment  until  a  weak  and  slightly  add  thin  wine  is  produced, 
this  after  passing  through  the  cooleis  b  stored  until  it  is  tiass- 
formed  into  a  vinous  whey.  This  whey  b  then  introduced  isto 
a  strong  cylinder  partly  filled  with  water,  and  is  aerated  by  lettiag 
in  the  gas  (now  stored  in  a  highly  compressed  form  in  botties}, 
the  pressure  required  being  only  a  quarter  of  that  neoessaiy 
with  the  original  method.  The  flour  having  been  placed  In  the 
mixers,  which  are  of  globular  form  containing  revolving  arais, 
the  aerated  fluid  is  admitted,  and  in  a  short  period  the  floor  aad 
fluid  are  completdy  incorporated.  By  means  of  an  ingnuoos 
appliance  termed  a  dough  cock,  the  exact  amount  of  dough  for 
a  single  loaf  of  bread  is  forced  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  ps, 
and  by  reversing  the  lever  the  dough,  which  expands  as  it  fsBs 
into  a  baking  tin,  b  cut  off.  Two  sacks  <tf  flour  can  be 
converted  with  ease  into  400  3-Ib  loaves  in  forty  minntes, 
whereas  the  ordinary  baker's  process  would  require  about  tea 
hours.  At  first  a  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  fact  that  the 
dough  became  discoloured  by  the  action  of  the  **  wine  whey '' 
on  the  iron,  but  it  was  overcome  by  Killingworth  Hedges,  vhs 
discovered  a  non-poisonous  vitreous  enamd  fw  coating  the 
interior  of  the  mixers,  &c.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Daugii^ 
process  that  it  saves  the  baker  risks  attendant  on  the  pnxluctioB 
of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  ordinary  process  of  fermentation,  in  tkat 
he  is  no  longer  liable  to  have  his  dough  spoilt  by  variatioas  of 
temperature  and  other  incalculable  factws,  the  results  beia^ 
certain,  and  uniform.  A  further  daim  is  the  saving  of  the  pfo- 
porticm  of  starch  consumed  by  conversion  into  gluoose  dumg 
the  process  of  fermentation.  The  original  objection,  that,  by 
the  absence  of  fermentation,  those  subtle  changes  which  kdp 
to  produce  flavour  are  lost,  is  annulM  by  the  use  of  the  «ioe 
whey  process.  The  DaugUsh  process  is  well  suited  for  prododitg 
small  goods,  such  as  cakes  and  scones,  where  flavour  can  be 
artificially  imptarted  by  means  of  currants,  flavDuring  essences, 
&c  An  undoubted  advantage  of  the  aerating  process  of  bread- 
making  is  adaptability  for  utilizing  flour  with  unstable  gtuttnu 
which  can  thus  be  made  into  an  excellent  quality  of  bread 
For  wholemeal  bread,  too,  there  is  probably  no  more  suitable 
process  than  the  Dauglish.  The  strong  diastasic  action  of  the 
cerealin,  inevitable  in  fermentation,  is  entirdy  avoided.  The 
Aerated  Bread  Company  have  about  a  hundred  depots  ia 
London,  which  are  supplied  from  a  central  factory. 

The  essence  of  the  bread-making  process  recently  mv«ated 
by  Serge  Apostolov  is  the  combination  of  a  flour  mill  and  balKiy. 
The  wheat,  after  a  prdiminary  deaning,  is  ground  into 
flour  by  a  mill  composed  of  metal  disks  dressed,  that 
is  furrowed,  very  much  like  the  surfaces  of  a  pair  of 
mill-stones.  The  disks  arc  not  set  to  grind  very  ciose,  oecaase 
it  is  desired,  by  minimizing  friction,  to  keep  the  meal  cod.  FrMc 
the  middlings  obtained  by  this  milling  process  about  10%  of 
bran  is  separated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  middlings  b  treatrd 
by  a  peculiar  process,  akin  to  mashing,  termed  **  lixiviatioo " 
The  middlings  are  saturated  with  tepid  water  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  yeast,  which  causes  a  certain  amount  of  feraientA- 
tion.  It  b  claimed  that  by  thb  process  a  solution  b  obtained 
of  the  floury  constituents  of  the  middlings.  From  the  vats  tbs 
solution  b  poured  on  an  inclined  sieve  which  has  a  gentle  rKipn>- 
cating  motion.  The  floury  particles  pass  through  the  mc^ie^ 
while  the  bran  tails  over  the  sieve;  the  proportion  of  the  vhut 
berry  thus  rejected  b  given  as  about  2}  %.  On  the  other  hied, 
the  milky-looking  solution,  called  "  lactus,"  b  caught  in  a  spedil 
vessel,  and  delivered  by  a  shoot  into  a  trough,  which  may  be 
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which  abo  form  part  of  the  mechamsm,  leiVe  to  draw  out  and  aerate 
the  dough,  as  enectively,  it  is  claimed,  as  can  be  done  by  the  most 
skilled  operative.  The  force  of  the  kneading  operations  can  be 
regulatea  without  stopping  the  machine.  A  thoroughly  knei^^  dough 
can,  it  is  said,  be  made  in  this  machine  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutea. 

In  Great  Britain  the  tvpe  of  machine  that  used  to  be  roost  in 
favour  was  the  trough  witntn  which  the  kneading  arms  worked  on 
horizontal  axis.  The  trough  was  either  open  or  provided  with  a  lid. 
The  kneading  blades  were  variously  shaped,  but  generally  were 
more  or  less  straight,  and  were  designed  to  both  mix  and  aerate  the 
dough.  In  some  cases  the  kneading  blades  were  worked  on  a  sinj^le 
axis,  in  others  two  different  sets  of  arms  worked  on  two  axes  running 
parallel  to  one  another.  Generally  the  kneader  was  geared  to  two 
speeds,  the  fast  motion  being  most  suitable  for  sponge  setting,  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  dough-making,  while  the  slower  motion  was 
intended  to  draw  out  and  thoroughly  aerate  the  dough.  To  dis- 
charge the  dough,  the  trough  was  tilted  by  means  of  a  worm  and 
worm  wheel,  the  latter  being  secured  to  the  trough.  Several  varia- 
tions of  this  type  of  kneader  are  still  in  use.  The  machine  known  as 
the  "  Universal "  kneader  consists  of  a  trough  set  horizontally, 
within  which  rotate  on  horizontal  axes  a  pair  of  blades  lying  in  the 
same  plane.  These  blades  are  curved  and  are  geared  together  by 
means  of  differential  spur  wheels,  with  the  object  of  running  the  two 
spindles  at  unequal  speeds.  The  bottom  oi  the  trough  is  divided 
into  two  semi-<yundrical  cavities,  separated  by  a  ridge.  Each  blade 
plunges  into  its  own  cavity,  and  tne  action  of  these  arms  tends, 
while  pressing^  the  doueh  against  the  sides  and  base  of  the  trough, 
to  bring  it  quickly  bacK  towards  the  centre.  The  differential  speed 
has  the  advantage  of  effecting  a  more  thorough  mixing  of  the  dough, 
as  it  brings  togetner  pieces  of  dough  which  have  not  yet  been  mingled, 
the  blades  pushing  the  dough  from  one  cavity  to  the  other.  To 
hasten  the  kneading  process  it  is  desirable  occasionally  to  reverse 
the  motion  by  a  turn  of  a  hand  wheel  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  two 
pulleys.  This  wheel  governs  all  the  motions  of  the  blades.  The 
trough,  which  is  set  fow,  is  tilted  over,  when  the  dou^h  is  ready, 
by  an  endless  chain  operated  by  a  hand  winch.  The  effort  required 
for  this  operation  is  very  slight,  as  the  trough  Is  balanced  by  two 
weij^hts.  The  action  of  tilting  does  not  interfere  with  the  blades, 
which  continue  rotating  until  stopped  hy  the  hand  wheel.  The 
Universal  kneader  was  designed  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
action  of  a  pair  of  skilled  numan  arms  and  hands,  but  of  course 
works  at  a  much  greater  speed. 

Another  form  m  dough  mixer  which  is  extensively  used  consists 
simply  of  a  drum  made  of  sheet  steel  supported  by  two  A-shaped 
standards  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the  floor  to  allow  a  trough  to  be 
run  underneath  to  receive  the  dough  when  ready  for  the  mouldinj^ 
board.  In  this  drum  are  two  tight-fitting  doors.  The  interior  is 
fitted  with  no  blades  or  knives,  but  presents  a  free  cylindrical  space, 
with  the  sole  exception  that,  set  not  very  far  from  the  circumference, 
there  areseveral  fixed  rods  passing  from  one  side  of  the  drum  to  the 
other.  These  act  as  mixen  of  the  dough.  The  door  is  opened  and 
the  flour  and  water  poured  in,  whereupon  the  door  is  again  fastened 
and  the  drum  is  made  to  rotate.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  the 
dough  begins  to  form,  and  being  lifted  up  by  the  revolving  drum 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  In  this  process,  which  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  dough  is  caught  by  and  tumbled  over  by  the  rods,  which 
act  as  mixera  and  take  the  place  of  the  revolving  arms  of  the  trough 
kneader.  The  kneading  action  of  the  rotating  arms  is  absent,  but 
the  steady  tumbling  over  these  rods  appeara  to  have  a  thorough 
mixing[  effect,  and  tne  dough  is  discharged  from  the  drum  in  good 
condition  for  moulding.  The  time  occupied  for  making  a  dough  by 
this  apparatus  varies  from  four  to  six  minutes.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  machine  are  that  it  consumes  comparatively  little 

Kwer,  and  that  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  "  felling  "  or  over- 
eading  dough  as  in  some  of  the  machines  with  revolving  blades. 
The  compactness  of  this  rotating  drum  mixer,  often  known  as  the 
Rotary  mixer,  recommends  it  on  shipboard  and  in  other  places 
where  space  is  limited. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  machine  bakeries  the  accurate  dividing  of 
dough,  and  still  more  the  moulding  of  loaves  by  mechanical  means, 
was  considoied  an  unattainable  ideal.  The  fint  step  in 
this  direction  was  made  by  the  Lewis-Pointon  dough 
divider  and  weigher,  which  was  intended  for  dividing  and 
weighing  out  dough  ready  for  the  moulding  table.  In  an 
ordinary  way  a  baker  who  wishes  to  bake  a  batch  of  half- 
quartern  or  3- lb  loaves  scales  off  a  lb  a  oc.  of  dough  for  each  loaf. 
The  3  oz.  are  a  sort  of  insurance  against  light  weight.  The  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  dough  in  the  oven  is  bound  to  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  weight  of  the  baked  loaf,  but  with  normally  baked  bread, 
3  lb  3  oz.  in  the  case  of  half-quarterns,  and  4  lb  4  oz.  in  the  case  of 
quartern  loaves,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  full  weight.  As  the  accurate 
scaling  of  ddugh  requires  some  pains  and  trouble,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  hand  scaling  were  always  accurate.  The  Lewis-Pointon 
machine  can,  it  is  claimed,  be  set  to  turn  out  lumps  of  dough  of  the 
exact  weight  required  either  for  i-lb,  3-Ib,  or  4-lb  loaves.  The 
apparatus  does  not  measure  the  dough  by  weirht  but  by  volume 
by  an  ingenious  piston  arrangement.  The  machine  when  first  put 
on  the  market  was  a  little  complicated,  but  its  mechanism  has  since 
been  simplified.  It  has  been  successfully  worked  on  doughs  of  all 
descriptions,  ranging  from  the  tightest  to  those  made  with  20 


tffvMtrs 
mad 


Sallons  of  water  to  the  sack.  Jhe  ame  firm  which  broiKht  out  diii 
ough  divider  has  also  produced  a  dough-moulding  macntaf.  whica 
has  a  wide  range  of  work.  In  thb  apparatus  the  dough  is  istrodaoed 
between  a  trough  and  a  revolving  table  at  a  point  on  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  latter.  The  order  of  thii^  observed  in  hand 
moulding  is  here  reversed,  as  the  trough,  unlike  the  hand,  is  fiaoed. 
while  the  table  revolves  around  a  vertic^  axis.  This  table  is  »barply 
coned,  and  can  be  made  to  vork  the  dough  as  much  or  as  Uttle  as 
may  be  required.  In  working  dough  for  tin  or  Coburg  ktavrs  only 
one  trough  is  used,  but  for  cottage  loaves  two  paralld  troughs  are 
fitted,  one  taking  the  lower  and  the  other  the  uppo-  half  of  the  loaf. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  single  piece  of  dough  is  fea  into  the  macbise 
and  passed  through  an  automatic  splitter,  the  two  portMos  base 
automatically  earned  into  the  troughs  and  simultaneooslv  deliwred 
at  the  other  side  of  the  machine  ready  to  be  put  togetner.  With  , 
doughs  which  require  "  handing-up,"  two  machines  nay  be  used 
for  moulding,  the  dough  being  automatically  fed  from  ue  <iivider 
to  the  handmg-up  madiine,  and  after  a  short  proof  passed  through 
the  finisher.  But  the  moulding  machine  may  also  be  used  as  a 
"  hander-up." 

Another  ingenious  dough  moulder,  known  as  the  Baker-Callov, 
works  on  a  rather  different  principle.  *  Here  the  pieces  of  datg^ 
coming  from  the  divider  are  fed  into  the  mouUer  by  a  canvas  basd. 
and  are  worked  between  a  large  cylindrical  roller  and  a  vertically 
running  canvas  and  leather  belL  To  prevent  pieces  fracn  drappi^ 
through,  and  to  assist  the  moulding  process,  a  ^^ufn^  raOrr  is 
placed  under  and  between  the  cylindrical  roller  and  canvas  belt. 
A  wooden  puncher  abo  assists  in  woricing  the  loaves,  which  are 
finished  by  beiqg  rolled  between  a  band  and  a  special  shaped  woodrs 
moulding.  This  machine  deliven  the  dough  in  spherical  riiapcd 
pieces.  If  intended  for  cottage  bread  they  are  at  once  placed  oa 
the  dough  table  at  the  side,  and  one  piece  is  put  on  the  top  of  the 
other  ready  for  the  oven.  It  is  claimed  the  machine  will  d^  cqusDy 
well  with  Urge  and  small  pieces  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  tops 
and  bottoms  can  be  made  together.  Should  the  machine  be  intended 
for  tinned  bread,  a  special  attachment  is  used,  into  whkh  the 
spherical  pieces  are  delivered  from  the  machine  and  rolled  iato 
cylindricaf  shapes,  ready  to  be  dropped  into  the  pan.  A  capadiy  of 
sixty  loaves  per  minute  is  claimed  for  this  moulocr. 

(Aiens. — The  ordinary  baker's  oven  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  aboat 
10  ft.  in  length,  by  8  ft.  in  width  and  AO  in.  in  height ;  it  is  oonstrttfrted 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  has  a  small  door  in  front  through  which  the 
oven  is  chared  (by  means  of  a  "  peel  "  or  loc^  wooden  sfaovd)  asii 
the  batch  withdrawn.  The  furnace  and  firegrate  are  often  pbced 
at  the  side  of  the  oven  door,  btit  with  the  oldest  ovens,  which  vere 
heated  by  wood,  there  generally  was  only  one  door  for  the  fuel  sod 
for  the  bread.  Whether  the  furnace  is  heated  by  coal,  as  is  usual  is 
England,  or  by  coke,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Scotland,  the  oves 
mouth  remains  in  the  bakehouse  itself;  hence  the  stoldng  and 
scuffling  must  be  carried  out  within  the  bakehouse.  This  k  in  noay 
ways  objectionable.  For  one  thing,  the  fuel  must  almost  of  necessity 
be  kept  in  the  bakehouse  itself,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  products 
of  combustion  are  liable  to  get  into  the  oven.  In  the  olc  type  of 
oven  a  flue  was  frequently  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  furnace 
door,  both  furnace  and  flue  being  on  the  front  of  the  oven.  After 
firing  the  furnace,  the  oven  is  allowed  to  "  lie  down  "  for  a  certaio 
time,  and  secure  an  even  distribution  of  heat.  The  furnace  and  flue 
are  then  shut,  and  the  oven  charged,  the  batch  being  baked  by  the 
heat  stored  within  the  oven  chamber.  With  ovens  of  this  type, 
each  batch  of  bread  reciuires  a  separate  firing.  This  kind  of  oven 
has'  undergone  several  improvements  <A  detau.  but  the  principle  cl 
internal  heating,  that  is,  of  firing  the  furnace  inside  the  bakehouse, 
has  remained  unchanged. 

A  new  era  in  baken'  ovens  besan  about  the  middle  of  the  iQib 
century  with  the  introduction  of  the  "  Perkins'"  oven,  a  system 
which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  persisted  ull  to-day.  In  this 
oven  the  baking  chamber  is  heated  by  steam  pipes.  The  latter 
consist  of  tubes  of  iron  or  mild  steel  which  are  partly  filled  «iih 
water  and  are  hermetically  sealed  by  welded  ends.  Tlie  pspe«  are 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  the  one  at  the  crown  and  the  uber 
at  the  sole  of  the  oven.  The  pipes  project  at  one  end  into  the  furnace, 
which  is  set  at  the  back  of  tne  oven  and  is  usually  outside  the  bale- 
house.  This  is  termed  an  externally  heated  oven.  As  the  ends  at 
the  pipes  get  rea  hot  the  water  is  converted  into  superheated  steam, 
which  being  under  high  pressure  soon  raises  the  cbiamber  to  baliRi: 
heat,  say  4^0"  to  500*  F.  In  an  oven  of  this  dsscriptnn  the  beat 
can  be  continuoushr  maintained,  and  batch  after  batcn  can  be  bdked 
without  refiring.  The  only  drawback  is  that  a  flash  heat  cannot  be 
raised.  In  another  type  01  externally  fired  oven  the  heat  is  convrved 
by  flues  placed  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  oven,  which  dischan^c 
into  a  chimney.  Excellent  results  have  been  attained  with  ovvsi 
of  this  kind.  The  distribution  of  the  heat  can  be  well  regulated: 
for  instance,  it  is  quite  possible  to  build  ovens  to  be  cooler  at  the 
back  than  front,  an  arrantement  which  is  useful  when  the  bread  i> 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  hand  peel.  As  the  baker  has  to  withdraw 
each  loaf  one  at  a  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  batch 
through  the  oven  door  must  take  time,  probably  not  leas  than  hsU  • 
an-hour.  Hence  the  bread  drawn  from  near  the  oven's  mouth  nay 
be  underbaked  as  compared  with  that  at  the  back  of  the  chamber.  Iht 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  overbaked  and  deficjeat  in  wt^bs. 
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By  means  of  a  dnw-pUte,  however,  aa  oven  can  be  expeditiously 
chareed.  This  appliance  consists  of  a  sliding  plate  or  tray,  mounted 
on  wlieeb  running  on  rails,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  oven  loaded 
with  bread,  and  then  returned.  The  plate  itself  b  often  made  of 
iroD,  but  one  weU-known  oven  is  fitted  with  a  withdrawable  iron 
fnne.  in  which  are  laid,  edee  to  edge,  tiles  of  a  special  make,  which 
are  cemented  in  place,  and  form  a  continuous  baking  surface.  This 
seems  an  excdlent  arrangement,  as  the  baker  has  alfthe  advantages 
of  a  brick  oven,  that  is  to  say,  lus  bread  is  baked  both  on  top  and 
bottom  by  heat  evolved  from  tiled  surfaces,  and  the  undoubted 
dnwhicks  incidental  to  baking  bread  on  an  iron  surface  are  avoided. 
A  draw-plate  fitted  to  an  oven  capable  of  baking  a  batch  made  from 
a  sack  (280  lb)  of  flour  can  be  run  out,  charged  and  run  in  again,  in 
about  two  minutes.  The  draw-plate  has  the  incidental  advantage, 
by  expediting  the  loading  and  discharge  of  the  oven,  of  ensuring  a 
oiore  uniform  baking  of  the  batch,  and  therefore  of  minimizing  the 
loM  of  weight  Some  bakers  have  eone  so  far  as  to  estimate  the 
saving  in  this  respect  from  the  use  01  a  draw-plate  at  half  an  ounce 
per  2.1b  baf.  With  decker  ovens  a  double  draw-plate  may  be  used, 
the  feet  of  the  pedestal  supporting  the  upper  draw-plate  running 
on  a  rail  outside,  but  paralU  to  the  rail  on  whkh  the  lower  draw- 
plate  runs.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  more  applicable  to  small 
Uuo  large  ovens.  Or  the  lower  oven  may  be  fitted  with  a  draw-plate 
while  the  opper  oven  is  served  with  a  peel.  The  draw-plate  being  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  sole  of  an  ordinary  oven,  the  upper  deck  may 
be  worked  with  a  peel  without  much  difficulty. 

The  dicker  oven  b.  as  its  name  implies,  an  oven  built  over  another 
oven:  in  fact,  sometimes  a  tier  of  three  ovens  is  employed,  pbced 
one  above  the  other.  The  obiect  b  to  secure  a  double  or  treble  baking 
surface  without  a  very  much  larger  outlay  on  fuel  than  would  be 
neccnary  for  one  oven.  It  b  easy  to  understand  that  a  double  or 
three  decker  oven  might  be  constructed  under  conditions  where  it 
wouM  be  impossible  to  place  two  or  three  ordinary  ovens  side  by  side. 
Practical  baRen  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  actual  economy  of 
the  decker  system :  possibly  it  b  a  question  of  management.  The 
upper  oven  b  h»ted  by  the  gases  whxh  have  passed  under  the  oven 
beneath.  A  double-decker  oven  on  the  flue  principle  could  be  heated 
by  three  flues,  one  beneath  the  k>wer  oven,  another  passing  between 
the  crosm  of  the  lower  and  the  sole  of  the  top  oven,  and  tl^e  third 
over  the  crown  of  the  upper  oven.  If  a  thira  oven  were  built  over 
the  Kcond.  then  a  fourth  flue  would  pass  over  the  crown  of  the  third 
and  top  oven.  In  such  an  arrangement  of  flues  the  distributbn  of 
heat  to  the  ovens  would  be  fairly  equal,  but  no  doubt  the  k>wer 
oven  wouM  be  the  hottest.  In  addition  to  the  flues,  which  should  be 
straight  and  accessible  for  cleaning,  there  ought  also  to  be  auxilbry 
flues  by  which  heat  may  be  allowed  to  pass  dampers  to  the  upper 
ponxHis  of  the  series  of  ovens.  In  thb  way  the  neat  of  the  upper 
oven  or  ovens  can  be  regulated  independently  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  bottom  oven.  The  power  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  ovens 
ii  my  necessary,  because  a  baker  doing  what  b  called  a  mixed  trade, 
that  B  to  say.  producing  cakes  and  pastry  in  addition  to  bread,  must 
work  hb  oveiM  at  varying  temperatures.  Cakes  cannot  be  baked  at 
the  heat  (about  450*  Fj  required  by  a  batch  of  household  bread. 
The  richot  fancy  goods,  such  as  wedding  and  Christinas  cakes, 
lequire  the  cocrfest  ovens.  Flue  ovens  are  best  worked  with  coke, 
as  coal  b  apt  to  choke  the  flues;  retort  coke  b  recommended  in 
place  of  oven  coke.  An  oven  should  be  fitted  with  some  kind  of 
thermal  register,  and  both  high-temperature  thermometers  and 
pyitmKters  are  used  for  this  purpose.  (G.  F.  Z.) 
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Mentcith,  was  bom  about  1636.    He  took  part  in  the  abortive 

royalist  rising  under  Glencaim  in  1654,  and  was  one  of  those  who 

wsed  Monk  to  declare  a  free  parliament  in  England  to  facilitate 

the  restoration.    He  sat  in  the  Soottbh  parliament  as  member  for 

ArgyDskire  friHn  1669  to  1674.    As  principal  creditor  he  obtained 

in  October  167  a,  from  George,  6th  earl  of  Caithness,  a  conveyance 

of  his  dignities,  lands  and  heritable  jurisdictions;  and  after  the 

litter's  death  he  was  created  on  the  aSth  of  June  1677  earl  of 

Caithness  an4  vbcount  of  Breadalbane.    In  1678  he  married 

the  widowed  countess  of  Caithness,  an  economical  step  which 

uvtd  him  the  alimentary  provision  of  12,000  merks  a  year  he 

lad  covenanted  to  pay.    In  1680  he  invaded  Caithness  with  a 

band  of  700  men  and  defeated  and  dbpossessed  the  earl's  heir 

male.    The  latter,  however,  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  his 

luds  and  titles,  and  Campbell  on  the  X3th  of  August  1681 

obtained  a  new  patent  with  the  precedency  of  the  former  one, 

creating  him  carl  of  Breadalbane  and  Holland,  viscount  of  Tay 

and  hdntlaod.  Lord  Glenorchy,  Benederaloch,  Ormclie  and 

Wdck  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  with  special  power  to  nominate 

bis  successor  from  among  the  sons  of  hb  first  wife.    In  1685 

be  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  privy  council.    Though  nomin- 

%  a  Presbyterian  he  had  assbted  the  intolerant  and  despotic 


government  of  Lauderdale  in  1678  with  1700  men.  He  is 
described  as  having  "  neither  honour  nor  religion  but  where 
they  are  mixed  with  interest,"  as  of  "  fair  complexion,  o'  the 
gravity  of  the  Spaniard,  cuiming  as  a  Fox,  wise  as  a  Serpent  and 
supple  as  an  Eel."  *  He  was  reputed  the  best  headpiece  in  Scot- 
land.* Hb  influence,  owing  to  his  position  and  nihilities,  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  man  in  Scotland  after  Argyll,  and  it 
was  of  high  moment  to  King  William  to  gain  him  and  obtain 
hb  services  in  conciliating  the  Highlanders.  Breadalbane  at 
first  carried  on  communications  with  Dundee  and  was  implicated 
in  the  royalist  intrigue  called  the  "  Montgr/meiy  pk)t,"  but  after 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  in  July  1689  he  made  overtures  to  the 
government,  subsequently  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was 
entrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by  die  government  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  dans.  On  the  30th  of  June  1691  he  met 
the  Jacobite  chiefs  and  concluded  irith  them  secret  articles  by 
which  they  undertook  to  refrain  from  acts  of  hostility  till  October, 
gaining  their  consent  by  threats  and  promises  rather  than  by  the 
dbtribution  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  retained  himsdf.  When  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  he  replied:  "  The  money  is  spent, 
the  Highlands  are  quiet,  and  this  b  the  only  way  of  accounting 
between  friends."' 

On  the  27th  of  August  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering 
indemnity  to  all  those  who  shoald  submit  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  the  xst  of  January  169a,  and  threatening  all 
those  who  shotild  refuse  with  a  military  execution  and  the 
penalties  of  treason.  All  the  chiefs  took  the  oath  except  Maclan, 
the  chief  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe,  who  postponed  his 
submission  till  the  31st  of  December,  and  was  then  prevented 
from  taking  the  oath  till  the  6th  of  January  1692  through  the 
absence  of  a  mogbtrate  at  Fort  William,  whither  he  had  repaired 
for  the  purpose.  Thb  irregularity  gave  Breadalbane  an 
immediate  opportimity  of  destroying  the  dan  of  thieves  which 
had  for  generations  lived  by  plundering  his  lands  and  those  of 
hb  neighbours.  Accordingly,  together  with  Argyll  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  (afterwards  Lord  Stair),  Breadalbane  organised  the 
atrodous  crime  known  as  the  *'  Massacre  of  Glencoe,"  when  the 
unfortunate  MacDonalds,  decdved  by  assurances  of  friendship, 
and  at  the  moment  when  they  were  lavishing  their  hospitality 
upon  their  murderers,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  on  the  X3th 
of  February  1692.  Breodalb ine's astuteness,  however,  prevented 
the  disclosure  of  any  evidence  against  him  in  the  inquiiy  after- 
wards instituted  in  1695,  beyond  the  depoutlon  of  a  person  who 
professed  to  have  been  sent  on  BreadalUane's  behalf  to  obtain 
a  dedaration  of  hb  innocence  from  Miclan's  sons,  who  had 
escaped.  The  discoveiy  of  his  former  negotbtions  with  the 
Jacobite  chiefs  caused  his  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  September,  but  he  was  relcasied  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
been  acting  with  William's  knowledge. 

Breadalbane  did  not  vote  for  the  Union  in  1707,  but  was  chosen 
a  representative  peer  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  of  1 713- 
17x5.  Hb  co-operation  with  the  English  government  in  securing 
the  temporary  submission  of  the  Highlands  was  inspired  by  no 
real  loyalty  or  allegiance,  aiid  he  encouraged  the  attempted 
French  descent  in  1708,  refusing,  however,  to  commit  himsdf 
to  paper.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jacobite  rising  in  17 15  he 
excused  himsdf  on  the  19th  of  September  from  obeying  the 
summons  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and 
infirmities;  but  nevertheless  tht'  next  day  visited  Mar's  camp 
at  Logierait  and  afterwards  the  camp  at  Perth,  hb  real  business 
being,  according  to  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  "  to  trick  others, 
not  to  be  trickt,"  and  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  French  subsidies. 
He  had  taken  money  for  the  whole  i  aoo  men  he  had  pr\>mised  and 
only  sent  300.  His  300  men  were  withdrawn  after  the  battle 
of  Sheriflmuir,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
March  1717,  rendered  unnecessary  any  inquiry  into  hb  conduct. 
He  married  (i)  Mary,  daughter  of  Heni.v  Rich,  1st  earl  of  (.Holland, 

I  Memoirs  of  John  Macky  (Roxburghe  Club.  1895),  121. 

>  Corr.  of  Col.  N.  Hooke  (Roxburghe  Club,  1870).  i.  49. 

>  Note  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Sinclair's  Mem.  of  Insurrection  in 
Scotland  (Abbotaford  Club,  1858),  185. 
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BREADALBANE— BREAD-FRUIT 


I,  jlyltd  Lonl  Ormelie.  who 
psssra  over  m  ine  lucceuion,  sua  John,  ind  etrl  of  Brudnlbi 
(i)  Miry,  daughlit  of  Archibald,  msiqui!  o(  Argyll,  and  wii 
ol  Ccotge,  6lh  carl  of  Cailhnns,  by  nhom  he  had  one  i 
Colin.     By  Mn  Mildml  Litilrr.  nho  hu  somelimei  bul  probably 
Id  error  been  named  u  hi«  ihiid  wife,  he  had  a  daughler,  Maiy. 
John  CaupBttL,  md  tail  of  Breadalbane  (1661-17S1),  an 
ecceniric  nobleman,  who  was  known  ai  "  Old  Rag,"  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hb  only  »n,  John  (i.  1696-081].     Thl>  carl  was  ■ 
diplomatisi,   being  British   ambassador  10  Denmark  and   lo 
Russia,  and  a  politidan,  being  for  a  long  time  a  member  ol  the 
House  of  Commona  and  a  supponer  of  Sit  Robert  Walpole, 
in  addition  to  holding  several  official  positions.    All  hii  sons 
having  predeceBied  their  father^  the  title  pa&sed  on  his  death, 
on  the  .6th  ol  January  17S1,  to  a  muiin.John  (i762-i8j«}.- 
who  becaiTjo  4th  earl  and  waa  created  a  British  peer  aA  marquess 
Tadalbane  in  iSji.     Hia  son  Jobo,  the  jrnd  Durqucis  (J796- 


rollh 


xChun 


ring  the  ( 


1188s. 


in  (b.  iSji),  was  created  marquess  of  Breadalbai 
t  of   Perthshire,  Scollam 


BRBADAUAHB,  a  large  dist 
bordered  N.  by  Alholl.  E.  by  Slralhlsy.  S.  by  Slrolhearn  and 
W.  by  the  districts  of  Argyll  and  Lome,  and  occupying  some 
loio  >q,  m.  Most  of  (he  aurfice  is  mounlainous.  Ben  Lawers 
(J9S4  It,),  Ben  Mote  (jSij),  and  Ben  Lui  Ujoi),  being  the  prin- 
cipal hills.  Loch  Tay  is  the  chic!  lake,  and  among  the  rivets  arc 
the  Occhy,  Dochatt,  Lochay,  Lyon,  Almond  and  the  Tay  (during 
the  early  pan  of  iu  course).  Population  mostly  centres  in 
Aberleldy,  Fonlngal.  Kenmon  and  Killin.     The  soil  it  not 

is  plentiFuT,  the  lakea  and  livers  afford  good  sport,  and  the  deer 

titles  of  earl  and  marquess  to  the  Campbells  ol  Glenorchy. 

BREAD-FRUrr.    lliis  mosl  Important  food  staple  of   the 
tropical  Islands  in  ifae  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  Iruit  of  Arlacarpiii 

very  large,  acutely  lobed,  gl< 


Ini 


if  their  He 

The  fruit  is  globular 
tubercuUledor(tnso 


which  by  cc 


»Form 


us  seeds,  which  are  eaten  as  chestnuts;  bul  in  the  best 
ie  seeds  ate  aborted,  and  it  is  only  these  thai  are  highly 
a  vegelablea.     The  tree  '  .    .     .      .    _ 


,     Theli 


before  it  ripens,  wl' 
mittet.  (0  which  iu 
and  prepared  foe  us 
pnctice  in  the  SoutI 
emben,  and  scoop  o 
■hould  have  a  soft 
the  heatl,  with  a  t 


diffetent  period),  aftonling  a 
HI  the  year,  it  galheted  lot  i 
It  found  to  be  gorged  with 
ent  value  it  dtK.     It  may  be 

Islands  being  to  bake  it  enlin 
interior,  which  wl 


«rlycc 


ice,  fibrous  only 
HI  in  a  taste  wmcn  naa  been  cotopared  to  that  ol 
Loei  and  sweet  milk.  Of  this  fruit  A.  R.  WaUace, 
in  his  Malay  ArLl,iftIa[B,  uys:  "  With  meat  and  gravy  it  is  a 
vegelible  superior  to  anything  I  kmiw  either  in  temperate  or 
tropical  countries.  With  sugar,  milk,  butter  or  treacle  it  is  a 
delicious  pudding,  having  1  very  slight  and  deUcale  but  char- 
acteristic flavour,  which,  like  that  of  good  bread  and  potatoea,  one 
never  gets  lired  of ."  In  the  Pacific  Islands  the  fruit  is  preserved 
for  use  by  tloring  in  pita,  where  the  fruits  fitment  and  resolve 
thcmtelves  into  a  mass  similar  in  consistency  to  new  cheese, 
in  which  tute  tbey  emit  an  offensive  odour;  but  after  bakii 


It  food. 


seful  for  the  | 


ices  1  Bout  ts  preparefl  nUdi  a 
uddings,  bnad  and  bisnits.  M 
a  without  grinding.    The  tm 


yields  other  produci 
Irom  the  fibrous  innet  bark  of  young  trees;  the  wood  is  ucd 
for  canoet  and  articles  of  furniture;  and  a  kind  of  glue  and 
caulking  material  are  obtained  from  the  viscid  mUlLj  juke 

The  bread-fruit  is  found  throughout  the  tioprcal  reborn  d 
both  hemispheres,  and  its  lint  introduction  inlo  the  Wal  lodjn 
it  connected  with  the  famous  mutiny  ol  the  "  Bounty,"  and  the 
remarkable  history  of  a  unaU  company  of  the  mutineers  at 
Pitciiro  Island.    Atleniioo  wu  directed  to  the  fruit  in  1688  by 


at  HK.  with  CI 
lifid  leives,  null 
.hjpeddceiduou 


Sint^  fcmak  fljai 
teparmtcd,  wrih  ovar 
Hylc  and  bifid  Bigiiia. 


iptain  Dimpier,  and  later  by  Capuin 
I  transplantation  to  the  West  ladiai 
Bounty "   was  fitted   out   under  a 


[    the     Fig.  a.  Owy  laid  o| 

iraled,         with  1  loculamenia 
'      "10.  Ttanstnewi 

ttalocutar  o\-BTy. 


'ith  t( 


to  Tahiti,  whence  > 
inanlBlighul 


desolate  u 


:hed  England,  and  ^u 
the  work  of  transplanting  the 
itntheyeari7gr-r;ojhe  succenf  ully  occsoplishKl 
at  similar  but  Inferior  fruit  is  produced  by  an  tnicd 
Jack  or  Jak,  Arirarfia  inUtriJalia,  growing  ia 
India,  Ceylon  and  the  Eaaletn  Archipelago.     Tl>e  Ui|e  Inii 


BREAKING  BULK— BREAKWATER 
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is  from  1 3  to  18  in.  long  by  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  much 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  India.  This  tree  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
acomnt  ol  its  timber,  which  has  a  grain  very  similar  to  mahogany , 
and  altboiic^  at  first  light-coloured  it  gradually  assumes  much 
of  the  tppeax9S»ot  of  that  wood. 

BREAKUfO  BULK,  a  nautical  term  for  the  Uking  out  of  a 
porticm  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  or  the  beginning  to  unload;  and 
used  in  a  legal  sense  for  taking  anything  out  of  a  package  or 
parcel,  or  in  any  way  destroying  its  entirety.  It  was  thus 
important  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  bailment,  involving 
as  it  did  the  curious  distinction  that  where  a  bailee  received 
possession  of  goods  in  a  box  or  package,  and  then  sold  them  as  a 
whole,  be  was  guilty  only  of  a  breach  of  trust,  but  if  he  "  broke 
balk  "  or  caused  a  separation  of  the  goods,  and  sold  a  part  or 
all,  he  was  guilty  of  felony.  This  distinction  was  abolished  by 
the  Larceny  Act  186 1,  which  enacted  that  whoever,  being  a 
bailee  of  any  chattel,  money  or  valuable  security,  should  fraudu- 
lently take  or  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  any 
person  other  than  the  ovmer,  although  he  should  not  break  bulk 
or  otherwise  determine  the  bailment,  should  be  guilty  of  larceny 

(S.3). 

BREAKWATER.  When  a  harbour  (g.v.)  is  proposed  to  be 
estabti^ied  on  an  exposed  coast,  whether  for  naval  or  commercial 
purposes,  to  provide  a  protected  approach  to  a  port  or  river, 
or  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  vessck  from  storms,  the  necessary 
shdter,  so  far  as  it  is  not  naturally  furnished  by  a  bay  or  project- 
ing headlands,  has  to  be  secured  by  the  construction  of  one  or 
more  "  breakwaters."  These  breakwaters,  having  to  prevent 
the  waves  that  beat  upon  the  coast  from  reaching  the  site  which 
they  are  designed  to  protect,  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong 
to  withstand  the  shocks  of  the  waves  during  the  worst  storms 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  It  is  therefore  essential,  before 
constructing  a  breakwater,  to  investigate  most  carefully  the 
force,  periods  and  duration  of  the  winds  from  the  quarters  to 
which  the  work  will  be  exposed,  the  distance  of  any  sheltering 
land  from  the  site  in  the  most  stormy  direction,  the  slope  of  the 
beach  and  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
afafore,  and  the  protection,  if  any,  afforded  by  outlying  shoals 
or  sandbanks.  In  a  tidal  sea,  the  height  required  for  a  break- 
water is  affected  by  the  amount  of  tidal  range;  and  the  extent 
of  breakwater  exposed  to  breaking  waves  depends  upon  the 
difference  in  level  between  tow  and  high  water.  The  existence, 
abo,  of  any  drift  of  sand  or  shingle  along  the  shore  must  be 
ascertained,  and  its  extent;  for  the  projection  of  a  solid  break- 
water out  from  the  shore  is  certain  to  affect  this  littoral  drift, 
which,  if  large  in  amount,  may  necessitate  important  modifica- 
tions in  the  design  for  the  harbour. 

Observations  of  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  winds  from  the 
different  quarters  at  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  recorded,  belong  to  the 
science  of  meteorology;  but  such  records  are  very 
valuable  to  the  maritime  engineer  in  indicating  from  which 
directions,  open  to  the  sea,  the  worst  storms,  and,  consequently, 
the  greatest  waves,  may  be  expected,  and  against  which  the  most 
efficient  shelter  has  to  be  provided.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary, 
for  constructing  or  repairing  a  breakwater,  to  know  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  calmest  weather  may  be  safely  anticipated, 
and  also  the  stormy  season  during  which  no  work  should  be 
attempted,  and  in  preparation  for  which  unfinished  works  have 
to  be  guarded  by  protective  measures.  In  the  parts  of  the 
world  subject  to  periodical  winds,  such  as  the  monsoons,  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  winds  vary  with  remarkable  regularity 
according  to  the  seasons;  and  even  such  uncertain  occurrences 
as  hurricanes  and  cyclones  generally  visit  the  regions  in  their 
track  at  definite  periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  locality. 
Even  in  western  Europe,  where  the  winds  are  extremely  variable, 
violent  gales  are  much  more  liable  to  beat  upon  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  in  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year;  whilst  the  calmest  weather  may  be  expected 
between  May  and  August. 

The  size  of  waves  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the 
dislancr  akmg  which  it  blows  continuously,  in  approximately 
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the  same  direction,  over  a  large  expanse  of  ocean.  The  greatest 
waves  are,  accordingly,  encountered  where  the  maximum  distance 
in  a  certain  direction  from  the  nearest  land,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  "  fetch,"  coincides  with  the  line  travelled 
by  the  strongest  gales.  The  dimensions,  indeed,  of  waves  in 
the  worst  storms  depend  primarily  on  the  extent  of  the  sea  in 
which  they  are  raised;  though  in  certain  seas  they  are  occasion- 
ally greatly  increased  by  the  exceptional  velocities  attained  by 
hurricanes  and  typhoons,  which,  however,  are  fortunately 
restricted  to  fairly  well  defined  and  limited  regions.  Waves 
have  been  foimd  to  attain  a  maximum  height  of  about  10  ft. 
in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  17  ft.  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  23  ft/in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  40  ft.  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  whilst 
waves  of  50  to  60  ft.  in  height  have  been  observed  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  expanse  of  sea 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  the  exposure  to  gales  is  complete.  The 
length  of  large  waves  bears  no  definite  relation  to  their  height, 
and  is  apparently  due,  in  the  long  waves  often  observed  in 
exposed  situations,  to  the  combination  of  several  shorter  waves 
in  their  onward  course,  which  is  naturally  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  the  exposure.  Thus  waves  about  560  ft.  in  length 
have  been  met  with  during  severe  gales  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
whilst  waves  from  600  to  xoco  ft.  long  are  regarded  as  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Padfic  Ocean  during  storms. 

The  rate  of  transmission  of  the  uiidulation  also  varies  with 
the  exposure;  for  the  ordinary  velocity  of  the  apparent  travel 
of  waves  in  storms  has  been  found  to  amount  to  about  32  m. 
an  hour  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  attain  about  27  m.  an  hour 
off  Cape  Horn.  The  large  waves,  however,  observed  in  mid-ocean 
do  not  reach  the  coast,  because  their  progress  b  checked,  and 
their  height  and  length  reduced,  by  encountering  the  shelving 
sea-bottom,  which  diminishes  the  depth  of  water  on  approaching 
the  shore;  and  the  actual  waves  which  have  to  be  arrested  by 
breakwaters  depend  on  the  exposure  of  the  site,  the  existence 
of  continuous  deep  water  close  up  to  the  shore,  and  the  depth 
in  which  the  breakwater  is  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
height,  and,  consequently,  the  destructive  force  of  waves,  is 
increased  on  ruiming  up  a  funnel-shaped  bay,  by  the  increasing 
concentration  of  the  waves  in  the  narrowing  width,  just  as  the 
tidal  range  of  a  moderate  tidal  current  is  much  augmented  by 
its  passage  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  up  the  Bristol  Channel  into 
the  Severn  estuary,  or  by  filling  the  shallow  enclosed  bay  of 
St  Malo.  This  effect  is  intensified  when  the  bay  faces  the 
direction  of  the  strongest  winds.  Thus  at  Wick  a  mass  of 
masonry  weighing  1350  tons,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  break- 
water projecting  half-way  across  the  bay  and  facing  the  entrance, 
was  moved  by  the  waves  during  a  violent  storm;  and  a  portion 
of  Peterhead  breakwater,  wei^ng  3300  tons,  was  shifted  2  in. 
in  1898,  indicating  a  wave-stroke  of  2  tons  per  sq.  ft.  South- 
westerly gales,  blowing  up  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  cause  large  waycs 
to  roll  into  the  bay,  reaching  a  height  of  abou.t  21  ft.  in  the 
worst  storms. 

Where  outlying  sandbanks  stretch  in  front  of  a  coast,  as  for 
instance  the  Stroombank  in  front  of  Ostend  and  the  adjacent 
shore,  add  the  sandbanks  opposite  Yarmouth  sheltering  Yar^ 
mouth  Roads,  large  waves  cannot  approach  the  land,  for  they 
break  on  the  sandbanks  outside.  Waves,  indeed,  always  break 
when,  on  running  up  a  shoaling  beach,  they  reach  a  depth 
approximately  equal  to  their  height;  and  the  largest  waves 
which  can  reach  a  shore  protected  by  intervening  sandbanks, 
are  those  which  are  low  enough  to  pass  over  the  banks  without 
breaking. 

The  force  of  the  wind,  as  transmitted  by  degrees  to  the  sea, 
is  manifested  as  a  series  of  progressing  undulations  without  any 
material  displacement  of  the  body  of  water,  each  undulation 
transmitting  its  accumulated  force  to  the  next  in  the  direction 
the  wind  is  blowing,  till  at  last,  on  encountering  an  obstacle  to 
its  onward  course,  each  wave,  no  longer  finding  any  water  to 
which  to  communicate  its  energy,  deals  a  blow  against  the 
obstacle  proportionate  to  its  size  and  rate  of  transmission;  or 
on  reaching  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  the  undulation  is  finally 
transformed  into  a  breaking  wave  rushing  up  the  sloping  beach, 
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till,  On  its  eoi^gy  being  spent,  it  recoils.back  to  the  sea  down  the 
beach.  A  brealdng  wave  concentrates  its  transmitted  force  on 
a  ponion  of  the  water  forining  the  undulation,  which,  conse- 
quently, strikes  a  more  powerful  blow  over  a. limited  area 
against  any  structure  than  the  more  distributed  shock  of  a 
simple  undulation  beating  against  a  vertical  walL  Moreover, 
the  recoil  of  broken  waves  down  a  sloping  beach  or  rubble 
mound  produces  a  greater  scour  than  the  simple  reflection  of  an 
undulation  from  a  vertical  wall,  especially  where  the  depth  is 
sufficient  to  provide  a  cushion  of  water  below  the  undulaUon, 
protecting  the  toe  of  the  wall  from  the  wash  of  recoiL 

Types  of  Breakwaters,'— Tiisn  are  three  distinct  types  of 
bredcwaten:— (x)  A  simple  rubble  or  concrete-block  mound; 
(a)  a  mound  for  tiie  bottom  portion,  surmounted  on  the  top 
by  a  solid  superstructure  of  masonry  or  concrete;  and  iz)  an 
upright-wall  breakwater,  built  .up  solid  from  the  sea-bottom  to 
the  top.  The  second  type  forms  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
first  and  third  types;  and  each  type  presents  several  varieties. 
In  a  few  harbours,  two  different  types  have  been  adopted  for 
different  situations  at  the  same  place;  but  generally  the  choice 
€A  type  is  determined  by  the  jnaterials  available  at  the  site  for 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  the  nature  of  the'sea-bottom 
and  the  depth  into  which  the  breakwater  has  to  be  carried. 

X.  RviiUe  and  CancreU'Btoek  Mound  Bnakwaters.^-A  rubble 
mound  consists  merely  of  a  mass  of  nibble  stone,  just  as  it  is  obtained 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  tipped  mto  the  sea  along  a 
predetermined  line,  till  the  mound  emerges  out  of  water. 
The  nibble  stone  is  deposited,  either  from  barges,  as 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  detached  bieakwater  sheltering 
Plymouth  Bay,  or  from  wagons,  having  hinged  opening  flaps  at  the 
bottom  for  dropping  their  load,  run  out  from  the  shore  along  staging 
erected  in  the  proposed  line,  according  to  the  method  employed  for 
the  outer  breakwater  enclosing  Portland  Harbour,  and  the  noith-east 
breakwater  at  Colombo  Harbour.  The  mound  thus  deposited  is 
gradually  consolidated  under  the  action  of  the  sea;  and  a  tolerably 
stable  form  is  by  degrees  attained  by  continued  deposits  of  stone. 
This  system  oi  construction  is  very  wasteful  of  materials,  and  can 
only  be  resorted  to  where  extensive  quarries  dose  at  hand  are  able 
to  lumiah  readily  and  cheaply  very  am  quantities  of  stone,  especi- 
ally where,  as  at  Portland  and  Table  Bay,  convict  labour  has  been 
advantageously  utilised  in  quarrying.'  AVhen  the  site  is  very  exposed, 
the  large  waves  in  storms,  dashing  over  a  rubble-mound  breakwater, 
carry  the  stones  on  the  top,  if  unprotected,  over  on^  the  harbour 
slope,  and  in  recoiling  down  the  outer  slope,  draw  down  the  stones 
on  the  face,  so  that  the  top  and  sea  slope  of  the  mound  need  re- 
plenishing with  a  fresh  depout  of  stones  after  severe  storms. 

Under  the  action  of  the  breaking  and  recoiling  waves,  the  mound 
assumes  a  very  flat  dope  on  the  sea  side,  from  a  few  feet  abovehigh- 
water  down  to  several  feet  below  low- water  level  (fig.  i ).  The  flatness 


IVacticaIfy  the  chief  point  of  importance  is  to  cover  the  oncer  dbpe 
and  the  top  of  the  mound  with  the  largest  stones  that  can  be  pco* 
curedy  and  where  lar^  stones  are  not  readily  obtainabte 
concrete  blocks  furnish  a  very  convenient  substitute. 
These  blocks  are  generally  deposited  as  the  outer  covering 
on  the  top  and  sea  slope  of  a  rubble  mound,  as  for  example, 
at  the  mound  breakwaters  in  deep  water  sheltering  Algiers 
harbour,  and  at  the  French  ports  of  Cette  and  Bona  oo 
the  Mediterranean;  whilst. they  furnish  the  protection  oC  the  top 
and  upper  part  of  the  sea  slope  of  the  rubble>mouiid  extensiott  of 
Marseilles  breakwater  down  to  30  ft.  below  sea-level.  At  Alesandria. 
concrete  blocks  compose  the  outer  half  of  the  mound,  sheltering 
the  inner  half  consisting  of  small  rubble  (fig.  a);  at  Blanits  the 
mound  breakwater  is- 
formed  mainljr  of  con* 
Crete  blocks,  with  rubble 
stone  filling  the  inter- 
stices and  on  the  top; 
whereas  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  western,  break- 
water at  Port  Said,  pro- 
tecting the  entrance  to 
the  Sues  Canal,  a  bottom 
layer  oi  rubble  is  sur- 
mounted by  concrete 
blocks.  ThoK  blocks  are  generally  deposited  at  random:  but  at 
Cette-(fig.  3),  and  at  the  breakwater  in  deep  water  at  Civitn  Vecchia. 
the  concrete  blocks  covering  the  nibble  have  been  laid  in  stepped, 
horiaontal  courses.  This  arrangement  necessitates  mace  care  and 
better  appliances  in  construction;  but,  in  compensation,  the  blocks 
solaced  are  less  exposed  to  disturbance  and  injury  by  the  waves. 

Concrete  blocks  possess  the  great  advantages  lor  breakwatoi 
that  they  can  be  made  wherever  sand  and  shingle  can  be  procyied, 
and  of  a  size  only  limited  by  the  appliances  which  axe  available  {or 


FZG.  a. — ^Alexandria  Breakwater. 


Fig.  I.— Table  Bay  Breakwater. 

of  the  sea  slope  depends  on  the  exposure  of  the  site,  and  the  limited 
size  of  the  stones  covering  the  outer  portion  of  the  mound;  and 
its  extent  increases  with  the  range  of  tide,  as  a  large  tidal  rise  exposes 
a  greater  length  of  slope  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  This  flattening 
oT the  sea  slope  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  stone  required  for 
a  rubble-mound  oreakwater,  in  proportion  to  the  exposure  and  the 
range  of  tide ;  and  the  amount  b  also  affected,  but  in  a  i>roportion- 
ately  minor  degree,  by  the  depth  in  which  the  breakwater  is  situated. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  injuries  to  which  an  ordinar)^  rubble  mound  is 
subjected  by  waves,  certain  methodshave  been  devised  for  protecting 
the  top  and  sea  slope  of  the  mound.  For  instance,  the  upi>er  portion 
of  Plymouth  breakwater  has  been  covered  over  by  granite  paving 
set  in  cement,  to  diminish  the  displacement  of  the  stones  by  the 
waves.  Frequently,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  rubble  mounds 
have  been  formed  of  materials  so  sorted  that  the  smallest  stones  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mound,  and  covered 
over  along  the  slopes  and  top  by  layers  of  larger  stones,  increaring 
in  size  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  mound,  so  that  the  largest  stones 
obtainable  are  deposited  on  the  outside,  and  especially  on  the  top 
and  sea  slope  of  the  mound.  This  »,  no  doubt,  theoretically  the 
correct  method  of  construction  of  rubble  mounds  exposed  to  the 
sea;,  but  it  involvea a  constderable  amount  of  trouble  and  expense. 


Fxc.  3.— Cette  Breakwater. 

handling  them.  In  fact,  in  places  where  stone  (tf  any  land  is  diflkdt 
to  procure  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  for  instance  at  Port  Said,  conoete 
blocks  are  indispensable  for  thie  construction  of  breakwaten.  Large 
concrete  blocks,  moreover,  by  enabling  a  comparatively  stc^  dope 
to  be  formed  with  them  on  the  sea  side  of  a  mound  breakwater, 
reduce  considerably  the  amount  of  materials  reauired,  especsslly 
at  exposed  sites,  and  also  for  breakwaters  extendecf  into  deep  mter, 
such  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Marseilles. 
Occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  rubble  stone,  a  nooad 

breakwater  has  been  formed 
entirely  with  concrete  blacks; 
and  01  this  the  main 

gortion  of  the  western 
reakwater  at    Port 
Said   furnishes  a 

notable  example  (fig.  4).    

times,  in  exposed  sttuations,  the 
mounds  -of  the  composite  type 
of  breakwaters  have  been  oon- 
stnicted  exclusively  with  con- 
crete blocks,  such,  for  iastancc, 
,  ,     .  ,    as  in   the  curved   braakwater 

protecting  the  outer  harbour  at  Leghorn,  and  in  the  central  braik- 
water  m  deep  water  sheltering  the  harbour  of  St  Jean  dc  Luz.  and 
directly  facing  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  These  large  concrete  blocks  are 
deposited  by  cranes  from  suging,  tipped  into  the  sea  from  a  slofMg 
platform  on  barges,  or  floated  out  between  pontoons,  or  slung  cwt 
from  floating  derricks.  This  last  method  proved  so  expedkioss 
for  the  upper  blocks  at 
Alexandria,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  tipping 
of  the  lower  blocks  from 
the  inclined  planes  on  the 
decks  of  barges  and  the 
deposit  of  the  rubble  from 
hopper    barges,    provided 

also  witii  side  flaps  for  the  Pio.  4.— Port  Said  Western  Bieakwater. 
higher    portions,    the   de-         *^    *wii,.?«u  «w«aHo«»»w«io. 

tached  breakwrater,  nearly  a  m.  long,  sheltering  a  very  qMcioos 
harbour,  was  constructed  in  two  years  (1870-1873).  bomecime^ 
when  a  mound  breakwater  has  been  raised  out  of  water,  advantage 
is  taken  of  a  calm  period  of  the  year  and  a  low  tide  to  form  brce 
blocks  of  concrete  within  timber  framing  on  the  top  of  the  monaa 
so  as  to  provide  a  very  efficient  protection. 
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Imkwalert,  namely,  of  rubble.  HirlFd  rubble,  rubble 
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the  oM  weak  ayUem  of  a  tea  wall  and  a  harbour  wall.  «th  rubU 
nlUTig  between,  an  protected  on  the  lea  aide  by  railing  the  ru>iMi 
aiaiiM  them  from  low  water  up  to  high  water  of  ipring  ti 
wfacRaa  tlie  mperttnicture  of  Cheibor  —  ' — ' •--—  • 
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abcFVB  knr  water.  Theae  three  breakwatera  are  pnivideci  with  a 
quay  iheitcfed  by  a  raited  wall  or  promenade  on  the  lea  ude;  but 
ai  the  mound  on  the  iiarbcHir  wie  it  raited  up  to,  or  a  little  above 
low  water,  the  quay  it  only  accttalble  for  vetaelt  near  bigh  water. 
TUa,  however.  la  oi  eonparatively  little  imponance.  aince  tlieac 

Suan,  thoufh  very  uaeful  lor  acceaa  to  the  end  of  the  hi  eak  water  in 
uriy  calm  weather,  .are  Inacceiiibte  In  exjweed  htuatbna  wilb  a 
rough  tea^  and  quaya  for  the  accommodauon  of  veatclt  arr  better 

(rmUtd  well  within  ■■■-  -"■-' '  ■— •—  - 

The  outer  pottios 
Naplea  (fie.  oTeiitei 
reipcctiveLy,  have  hi 


travUtd  well  within  the  tfcellercd  harbour. 

•~ 'ma  Id  the  main  break- 

Lendbi(  into  depth)  of 
been  provided  with  u 


laaai  o<  on  the  tea-bollani.     NotwithalandinEr  ' 
however,  thit  great  variety 'in  deargn,  tbeee  break-    * 
witen  may  be  divided  into  two  diatinci  damn,   • 
aamely,  break  watert  having  th^  aupntfnicturea   ' 
fniadai  at  or  near  low-water  lent,  and  breakwatera 
■irb  •upcratniettiret  founded  tome  depth  bekiw  low 
vaier.  The  object  in  the  firtt  cue  it  to  lay  the  toun- 
ditiou  of  the  tupentructure  on  the  mound  at  the 
kiwnt  tmi  contbtest  with  boiUint  a  w^  Bruc- 
ikn  with  Ueltkt  net  in  mortar,  out  of  water,  in  the  DtrDnary 
maoneri  and,  in  the  tecond  caae,  to  itop  Ibe  raUiv  ot  tlie 
nmad  at  luch  a  depth  under  water  at  to  lecim  it  from  dia- 
placement  by  the  wavet.     In  tact,  the  aiLidicy  and  Eaciiity  of 
...  ._   ..        '  heiupennructurE  wen  the  piimaiy  conuderatioiu 
of  breakwattri  whereat  the  Rability  of  Ihe  mound 
X  o(  the  undermining  of  the  tuperitructure  have 


^^'eH.known  eaamplet  of  br^kwat&a  formed  of  a  rubble  mound 
tannoonted  bv  a  auperatructurc  EcxikIrI  at  or  near  low  water  or 
,  lea-levei.  aie  fumiahed  by  Cherboiuj  and  HolyhBul 

^'  ^  breakwatera,  the  inna  breakwater  at  Portland,  am]  tlic 
jJZ^  breakwatenat  Mainlka,Cenaa,GvIIa  Ve<xhia,N*plea, 
,^  Triette  and  olba  Mcdimnnean  pixla.  The  wry  a- 
^f^  poaed  breakwater  at  Aldoney  waa  CDmmenced  oo  thia 
prtBcipie  about  the  middle  ed  (be  19th  century;  and 


«,Lj*h«n 


Pig.  fi.— San  Vinccnio  Breakwater,  Naplea. 

profected  on  the  tea  tlope  by  ttepped  couraea  ol 
InHn  a  depth  of  16  ft.  below  lea-level,  covered  ove 

Tn>«iii^  arvnA  rnnn.AD  «  nmiongBtion  ol  the  Bupi 
reaEwateralCivila'^ 

txttnt  in  deep  water,  by  itepped 


The  breakwate.. „.. 


-Jiutnicted  in  1806^1907,  for 
port,  were  formed  of  a  torted 

built  on  Land,  were  de^Atited  wiib  their  upper 
LD.  above  low  water  of  neap  lidea-  Aa  wnn  at 
nound  under  the  action  of  the  tea  appeared  to 
naaonry  f^ocki  were  connected  together  by  lillinf 
n  them  with  maionry;  and  a  tolid  rnaaonry 
built  duridc  ^^^  ^^  °^  'bit  foundation  layer,  aa 
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^•to(  the  United Suia 


1  for  formlfig  harbourt 

ino4I  all  rubbte-n»iiDd  bi 

•aold  deucbcd  bnikwalcn  >hclIcrii>E  Delaware  K 
mmity  ol  Delawan  Bay,  wm  (onni 
id  about  13  rt,  above  low  water;  bu 
nd  tovardi  the  close  of  Ibe  19th  o 


then  apd  cippad  acroia  the  top  foi 
laffe  Uockii  ni  nbod  to  14  Jt*  a 


jndermiiKd  by  (requci 


tendiinloadcplEols^Et.  at  low  water.  whcRtbeEiKDj  tide  uooi) 

I  fl-  at  ipring*.  and  waa  buHt  viih  a  iupcntructure  founded  upoo  a 

II  ft.  aE»ve  thia  level  without  any  parapet,  aod  pnjieci«]  ako^  hi 
ten  (an  by  an  apron  of  concrete  in  bafti.  In  thia  ^ue.  Kst  oal>  ^a< 
the  dtpth  d[  the  kca  much  Icia  than  at  Aldcrney.  bur  the  ua'J 

the  ahellcr  imide.    Theie  ciicunuuncn  n.-du.cll 


Fta.  7. — Qviu  Vccchia  Outer  Bnaliwater. 

:  ujiper  pan  of  the  Civita  Vccchia  mound  (Hg.  7).    A 

raa  adopted  for  the  new  breakwater  fornied  La 

^a  harbour  of  rrlucc  at  the  mouih  of  DeUvare 
met  the  mouiid  was  made  oinaideraUy  wider 
ai  UK  lop,  aau  aaa  10  6e  protected  along  the  Ideof  theupentfucture 
«a  the  aea  Bde  by  laiit  Konei.  The  ame  lata  61  auperatnicture. 
■in,  ana  oanowcr  baae,  wu  moned  10  for  a  breakwater  in  deeper 
water  at  ^n  Pedro  in  CaUfacnia  with  latiifactuy  naulti.  When. 
bowmr,  a  breakwater  of  the  Delavare  type  waa  la  profnoi  lor 

Roekpart  to  tb*  acnh  oTBouon,  the  upper  13  ft.  of  the  600  ft.  ol 
coaMRcd  •uptntiuctuR  were  carried  away  during  a  levere  itoriii 
bl  1698,  kavinf  only  ■  portion  about  5  ft.  in  height  above  Liw  water. 
tic  avoHC  riae  of  tide  there  bdn(  8|  It.  Tbc  deiign  wai.  uxord- 
laitr.  tnodiled  Is  190),  by  conmendnc  the  itepped  couraea  ol  large 
Mom*  U  11  It.  bdow  mean  low  water  on  each  ilope.  InKead  ol  at 
toil  water,  nMn(  tUa  kind  ol  lupetitmctun:  ta  11  ft.  above  low 
wat*t  in  Mace  of  t»  It.,  and  tapping  the  itepped  coureea  at  tbc  top 
by  latte  Mack*  ol  atone,  to  ft.  lung  and  j  ft-  deep,  laid  aci 
'■■■■■■*  —  -'■•^••■■■piwntedamarkicliacoibGuicttotb 


^7'T,.     below  low-wi 

T": J_,   can  be  reganJed  aa  (ormiB*  part  o[  *  aupenlruclLi* 

JJJJJj;""  but  a>  Ihc  ptDtecIion  afforded  by  then  caurwi  differ 

ed  by  bladudepcHted  at  random  ,Ll 


Impairing  the  ah ... 

the  ahock  and  recoil  ol  the  wavQ. _._  , __. 

of  the  foundation*  and  the  procfcti<di  of  the  toe  c^  i 

Hiperttructurc  greatly  diminisbed  the  danger  of  aodi 

3  mining.    Coniequcntly.  the  Colombo  breakwater  hai  tei 

-  preicnred  froni  the  injuFici  to  which  the  outer  part  of  i 

-  Xlderney  bieabwaler  •uccumbed.     Nevenhelea4.  Ln  ul> 


-  deeper  water  (lee  Colob»o),  thi 

-  of  the  lea  on  Ibe  >«ith-weM  bieal 

-  the  foundaiiona  of  the  aupentruciure  on  me  nioote  moiaa 

-  at  ipl  ft.  bciov  tow  water  (fiv.  9). 

p,      Tbe  breakwater  [or  aheltering  thitrhod  Bay.  wlicmte 

to  «tend  Into  a  depth'  of  9)  fathomi  *t  lo*  vaiei  \ta 
HaRKiVk).  It  waa  built  aa  an  upcight  wall  npos  tbc  rscir 
bottom  lor  1000  ft.  from  the  (ban:  but  owim  u  lit 
increate  in  depth  It  waa  decided  to  comtnict  ibe  ena 


.in  object  of  thil  claH  of 


D  tu  niperatructufc  liiad  to  ad^>th  of 


aier.  which  i*  provic , 

n  low  water,  diuurbed  nibble  1 
re  haa  been  founded 

""""ISf 


otthenwi 

dewallniv 

■teptkofj^tfl, 


in  practice  to  bund  a  ten  wad 


nibble,*oai 
e  top  ol  the  inc 


H  gencratly  ervcied  t 


ctioB  adopted  for  (be  an 

.odolyhadbr  *-  -      


Iter,    the    Tyne 
Iter*    and    Col- 


to.  9.— Coiocnbo  Konh-Wert  BmkwalB. 

wan.  the  icoapuig  odi  of 
of  tbe  thinner  taibour  wall 


aa  of  the  rubUt    1 


fillip?  a«^™ 

can  be  effected.    Expeiiencc  toon  | 

mouth  the  uniuiubllity  ol  tbe  tyilt —  _, , . . 

and  the  Inlenaedlate  rubble  BlUng  wai  leplaced  by  aaUd  hanjr 
down  to  a  certain  depth.  At  Colinibo,  after  the  &is  iji6  fi  J 
tbe  aouth-wett  breakwater  had  been  built  wiih  twn  w>u>  lal 
intermediate  rubble  lor  the  hi 


aa  the  wright  it  progreuvriy  impoied  ia  an  uneven  manner  »  ^^ 
yieliUng  nMie,  In  pfoportion  10  tbe  height  ol  Ibe  rubble  bu  taJ 
III  delicienn  in  compactneia.  The  open  jcanl*  betartcn  the  bisa 
laid  below  low  water  enable  the  air  to  penetrate.  «  the  ival  u 


BH  the  Air  iaade,  wbich,  on  iti  «tpuulDD  wbcD  the  mn 
,  linEs  ODl  aay  DiKonDencd  fue  lUBei.    The  boll  dn» 
B  f^adEy  flklai^ed  by  tbe  tta  if  the  nana  ODDtiios'  ■»)  * 
H  evcfliquty  tomed.  Tbe  itofinf -Uock  lyitea  mi,  i 
Ipviaed  t«  provide  «tiia&  tiw  dwocation  fl(  Hpfntji 

by  fomdu  Ibetn  of  a  ■erifs 

_^ , iu  blocb^^  11  an  aivlc 

o  mtlt  indepeadFnily  on  tbe  mound,  u  ibom  In  Eg.  10. 
fint  nppBtnicturT  (hill  coiuCrucicd.  in  1869-1^74.  at  the 
ce  to  Kancbi  harbour.  lounded  i;  ft.  behiir  Inw  mler  on  ■ 
aoaml  ind  14  ft.  hiih.  the  blocln  in  <ach  Kclion,  caailKini 
n«  iV  thiq  (uper|ia«<l  blocfa  laid  It  »n  iDclimlkni  of  16 

^ . jDtimy  unooDDCctrd:  mod,  concquently,  tbrnifh 

tbc  upentnictiirv  ofiercd  u  little  opponlion  u  pntctkable  to  (be 
vavn  try  bavinc  jti  top  iKchdy  below  hiffh  water,  the  vivei  in  a 
Bonn,  fortiig  UBT  ny  ioto  the  vertkujoipt  between  the  two 
rcwi,  Ihn«  KHBe  of  the  top  ST-ton  blociu  ot  the  inner  row  down  on 
the hicfcour ilopc of Ibe moDBd.  Thieouieof daiuiewuobviated 
b  dfrrtinl  the  lepniif,  bycoDDectinE  the  top  blocki  witb  tbe  pent 

>— dowclt.     The  •upentrunorei  of  the  bmkwitei- 

■  I8j«,  were  HI  "  ' 
,  4)  ft.  thick,  c 
□JocKl  fouDded  upOD  ■  ruooje 
\m  of  tide  at  kprin^  being  3I  ft.), 
.  Tbe  block!  in  each  tow  were 
It  (be  (op  of  each  block,  filling 
I.    The  rnFoiion  of  the  vrRicil 


BREAKWATER 

fectilaU 


•nuated  in  a  depth  of  45  ft.  and  la 
cyikn  il  iSBt  In  t%  iHonnr 
bood  wa*  introduced  [n  tbe  tixce« 


of  (heil«]anBcofierete-b1ockiupeT«trticlureol(hebrea1 
.1 I — j_j  __i..  ..  v.   tpjowTow  H 


ti*™.  (B  ■.byer  ci  nibMc  "prad  — 

diy  bed.  "nit  breakwater  havinc  been  comn 
kqnently  to  tbe  fathtre  at  Midiaa,  the  auper 
naBeUocha  vei(hin(  It j  to 37)  Ion,  w—  ' 

r  amu  at  Madrat,  with 


_aiBaloDgtb.  .-».«.»—»»»..».».. — »., 

ka  an  lata  \k  pmrHfuToveibaivIia  Mock- 

:iiil  eranea,  eaded  Titan  {»  CkAim).  lAkh  ttavel  alone  the 

ipleted  poftloB  of  the  breakwater,  and  lay  the  blocki  in  advance 

...  the  DKHmd  levdled  by  diven.  a*  ihown  Id  £(.  10.    The  eullei 

Titan,  employed  for  the  iloclnf-block  lupentructurea  at 

..jii.j tedlorravelonlyhackwaniiaod 


•>  ~uxi  depth  below  hiw  water, 
IE  u.i,iiuci.L  of  Europe,  when  formerly  bnjad 

.,..j level.  protECted  by  a  paiapet  wall  and  outer 

concrete  bJoclo.  were  tbe  rFgular  form  of  nipentmcture  adopted. 
The  bmliwaier  for  the  otenuDn  of  the  harbour  at  Naplea  providea 
an  intereating  enniple  of  this  cbaiue  of  dedgn.  A  aolkl  aupe^ 
■tnicturr.  fanned  of  latve  coDcrele  bkicka  caned  with  maaonry, 
about  JO  ft.  wide  at  tbe  bue,  Ii  laid  on  >  hieb  niblile  nuvnd  at  a 
dEpthof^I  ft.  below  awao  lea-level,  and  prmnda  a  quay  on  the  tab 
34t  f(.  wide,  protected  on  the  lea  nde  by  a  pniinenidc  wall,  10  ft. 
h>EhaadllMt-wideatIlie(ap.n-     -      -'-     "^  .       .  ,i         . 

In  view  of  (he  increajed  depth 


iiKd  TfHi.abovTw*-level(£(.  i: 
bnt  eight  that  the  nibble  tnic'inight  be  di^cncd  w'th,  and  the 


<n  the  bed  of 

1:  (I)  tbe  great  depth  into 
ll^'low  mean 


there 


•lope  of  JO'  inetead  of  76*  i 

JO  It-  la  width  loKead  of  14  IT,  that  (be  top  lier  of 
blocki  io  each  Hction  wai  lecured  to  the  neU  lier 

by  (wodowelL  each  fomed  of  a  bundle  of  four  rail!, 

■      Dorr  carrrctly  aligned  than  with 
I.  and  that  the  outer  dde  o(  the 

"^wn  {«g^^.  ^  Se  of 


Z\,t^ 


, jii  Fio.  II.— Nipln  Harbor  Eiteniion  Breakwattr. 

Hm  ef  Uodnia  the  Borth-weet  bmltwater,  founded 

»l  ft.  belov  low  water.  Five  obkni  groovei,  moreover,  wen]  Theinjuriei  to  which  compcatebreakwaten  appear  to  have  been 
UrmoSIa  mouldlns  the  Uocki,  in  the  adjacent  facet  ot  each  ilopinf  ipedally  inbject  mun  be  a((ributed  to  the  jreater  eapoauie  and 
woioB. eaunding Iram K^ to botlooi olthi KCIiom.  TbeK,  when  depth  of  the  litei  in  which  ihey  have  been  frequently  cDnuiueted. 
■RikiBeat  OQ  the  raooad  bad  ccaaed,  were  Btled  with  concrete  In  ■>  compared  with  rubble  moundll  or  uptight  wallt.  The  latter  (ypei, 
hip.  wUch  not  ooly  eooneaed  the  tien  ol  bkicki  in  each  aeclion  indeed,  are  not  well  luiud  for  erect^n  in  deep  water,  in  the  Girt 
larthor.  but  abo  iofned  tbe  ecvend  lectiDn  to  one  another,  and  '  caae.  on  accDUBt  of  the  very  large  quantity  d  nutcriali  lequiitd 
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BREAKWATER 


ouni  vith  flat  alopti,  aiid  ir  the  m 


bioclulor  an  uprigiil  wall  in  d«p  water.    The  ampU  depLh  in  whicE 
outer  toe,  the  vdoption  of  the  ik^dE-b^k  lutein  for  their  — 


ipotite  Inakwaier 


,  and  the  di>pciiiiii(  in  niHt  eus  with  ■  h%b  •hrilerinc 

Hlruetdm  u  tlablv  u  upnEht-woU  breakwaten  at  nnuLu  bei|ht. 

N'ev«rtbeleii,  Hipentnicti "" '""  ~' — ' "'""  -*---■— —^ 

ihaa  limllir  Dpri£bt  wn^l 
which  Hich  compoiil 
ciawd  10  lorga  wava  ud 

United  Slates  lor  hubouL ^,  ^. —  „  , — .^  — r——    -— - 

forTDcrly  innnwcaKBcQAipoKdofeinibercribffloatKiintopoiitioD 
■nd  lunk  by  filling  Ihem  with  nibble  Hone.  On  accDunt  o(  Ibecbap- 
neu  cJ  timber  lewal  yean  ago  in  Iboae  resioru.  thii  litnple  CKXle  of 
comtnaction  wu  atu  ecDnonuca],  even  thouah  liw  rapid  deciy  of  the 

dry  invo]\xd  ita  renewal  abtnji  every  ^leen  y^non  tlie  aveia^. 
Ovinffn  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  timber  has  iocrcaBed 
OHHidenbly,  vhilR'that  oi  Poitlaixf  cement  haa  beta  reduced, 
dimUe  coocrele  aupentnicEum  are  befinninc  la  be  eutiaCituted 
for  the  rapidly  decaying  cribvorh  etructurH. 

With  the  eueptiod  perhipe  of  ll>e  Aldentey  brelkwaler,  which. 
owitw  to  iti  eiceptiotial  expownr  and  the  unnralleled  depth  into 
which  it  extended,  had  ita  Hipaitriictim  10  often  bceachea  by  the 
■ea  thai.  owIbe  to  tke  coat  ol  maintenance,  tbc  inner  ponioii  only 
haibeen  keptln  repair,  the  txwipoiite  breakwater  of  Binjaohaibour 
haa  pTobabiy  proved  the  nioit  diflkult  10  constnict  on  account 
of  it!  ateat  exponre.  The  oriEinat  deaign  coiuittcd  oT  a  wide  nibble 
mound  up  toabout  i6Hl'helr>wJow  water,  a  nKtuhd  of  lane  concrete 
blocki  up  ID  low  water  of  equinoctiaL  ipiihs  tidci.  and  a  lolid  masonry 

ihellered  by  a  pmmenade  wall.  The  Hk  of  equinoclioi  ipnnf  tidH 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  NervLonia  141  ft.  In  cajryinaout  the  work, 
faovever.  the  lupentruclure  built  in  the  Himmer  monthi  vaa  for  the 
moat  part  dettroyed  by  the  following  winter  aiormi;  and.  acctnd. 
ingly,  the  tupcritnicture  waa  eventually  comtrucled  on  a  widened 

concrete^block  mounrl  already  depovted^  a  tyatem  lubtequenEly 
adopted  in  rebuilding  the  rUmaged  pvtion  of  the  North  Pier  at 
Tynemouth  under  (better  of  the  ruiiu  at  the  previoui  work.  The 
nwdilied  lupenltuclun  at  Ihc  Bilbao  bnakwater  waa  founded  on 
Ibe  eilcnded  nibble  mound  at  a  depth  of  16}  ft.  '  ~ 
and  formed  of  iron  caiwni  paniall)^  Ktled  wiih  cc 


Itlhui 


eondlktated 

each  of  Iheni 
-  r    ^  length  along 

ind  weighing  1400  tono. 


beina  4ii  ft.  in  width  01 

the  line  of  the  breakwater,  13  ft.  h  .  ..  _  . 
Theie  cainon  blocko.  raiwd  6|  ft.  above  kiw  walin,  >».m  .~  ~~ 
□f  the  lupCTftructure.  upon  which  tlie  upper  part  wat  bvilt  of  concrete 
blocks  on  each  face  wilfi  maai  concrete  nlUiw  between  tbcm,  forming 
a  continuoui  quay,  14  ft.  wide,  raised  S  ft.  above  high  tide,  and 
•lightly  ibeltend  by  a  currrd  parapet  block  — '-■  -  '■  '■■-'-     ~ 


teclcd  fi 


only  ;  ft.  high.    The 
Tjm  hnng  undermined 


Atlantic  wavet  rolling  into  the  bay.  m  injs  wuKwaici  onu  ' 
Tyncitiouth  advantage  hai  been  taken  of  the  protectiDn  uni 
ledtHtnaHy  prodded  try  previoui  failures,  by  which  tlic  wavea  a 
broken  before  reaching  the  auperslnfclure  and  pier  reepectivel' 
bat  inuead  of  inlmduring  a  wave-bnakei  of  cwxretc  bkckL  for 
protection  to  the  nipenlmcture.  Ha  arranged  at  Marmagao  ^ng.  I 


3.    VMwU-Waa  BHaiualiri.—Jht  third  type  of  bteakwalc 
--" ^-  nlid  wnietuR  founded  diirctly  on  the  ua-boiion 

■n  of  breakwater  i«  atrjctiy  lim' 


k.  boulden,  or  other  hard  be 


ihiUocETfaidm. 


lid  be  eipcMd  to  dislocation  from  irregular  1 
lea  fore  are  very  liable  to  produce  CTOfion  • 
er  by  their  help,  the  catennon  of  ■ 


if™ 


with  the  worfca  for  (amditE  a  doaed  naval  haiboar  u 

Dover,  Thia  breakwater,  Ibe  Prince  oCWakt  pier  of  the  n»mernal 

breakwater  and  detached  Bath  bmkvutr     1 
levelled  bottDoi,  carried . 

'— ' b^BMBSOl 


for  the  naval  harbour,  wen  an  lounaea  on 
dawn  (o  the  hard  chalk  undertying  the  n 
men  in  diving-bella.  The  eitenaioa  at  the  Adnurilty  iw 
DIber  breakwater*  of  Dover  harbour  oosHt  of  baoiled  a 
cDiu:Tete  Mocka,  fron  a6  to  40  tons  in  weight,  at  ibown  in  ^s. 
and  14.  the  outer  blocka  above  low  water  being  fmded  on  ib 
eapooed  side  with  a  fadng  of  granite  rubble.  The  bhicks.  ^mpcn 
of  six  parts  uJ  sand  and  atonea  to  one  part  td  ^irtlond  ceau 
moulded  in  frameo.  and  left  to  set  thocnughly  in  the  btock-yi 
before  being  used,  aie  all  ioDglcd  together,  and  above  krw-wa 
level  are  b^dcd  in  cement  atfl  the  joints  Elkd  with  caul  gta 
The  bk«ki  were  laid  by  Goliath  tnvciUng  cranei  runBr« 
temporary  ilaging  suppvted  at  intervals  r>f  50I  ft.  by  dusros 


.-- ^k  bottom.    On  B 

Lr  Goliathi,  prcctfied  by  a  atage^an 
.,.__■. ...  J  j^  workiog  a  gi^  fa 


3  Layer  cj  chalk,  whk^  v. ,  -^..._.,  -, 

for  carrying  the  diving-bdl.  the  thvd  fv  lannc 

,-  _.-  .nrf  <he  fourth  tor  lettii*  the  bkxii 

of  Goliathi  enabled  mn  rafiid 

Hie  Titan  at  the  end  of  a  break- 

owe  in  the  coat  of  tbc  plaai. 

the  tcmponiiy  staging  iQ^uiied.    The  fodadatioAs  wr— 

53  ft.  below  low  water  of  sprinf  tides,  and  the  average  4T  fi.   \ 
-  --  -*  --' '  lei  ft.,  the  average  depth  is  ihusappiuu- 

inience'  in  the  diving-belli.    The  bieakwaten  are  ni«t  ilmr 
■bovehigh  water  of  ^KiDfi.  TbedeiachedfouiFu— ' 


.rise  of  tide 


de  at  springs  of  tfi 
fl.  all>i(]i  tide,  I 


=1?^_.^^ 


Dover  Breakwater. 
Soulfa  BceaTwaler.  Admiialiy  Pier  % 

was  finished  off  at  this  level;  but  the  evtended  western  bm 
or  Admiralty  pier,  is  provided  with  a  promenade  -parape 

waicralso  has  a  parapet  on  its  eupoied  eastern  sade.  raued.  1 
only  9  ft.  above  Its  quay.   The  breakwalen  are  prolecled  fn 

The  levelUng  of  the  fm 
upright'Wall  breakwater  is 

the  boltom  is  hai       

two  bieakwaten  at  the  entnnce  to  Aberdeen  harboar 
on  ■ -bottom  of  granite  in  1170-1(77,  conciHe  bogs  weie  'g,  , 
laid  on  the  sca-bedi  aad  Ihne  ban  by  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  rocky  |rTCtularitiea.aliviaIed  levelling  the  bottota.  Thry 
formed  the  foundation  tot  the  concrete  bkicks  in  Ibe  annh  tmk- 
water:  and  by  Ihc  deposit  of  successive  layer*  <d  sn-Uin  OMCiete 
ban  till  they  lose  above  kiw  water,  they  consli  luted  the  ■heir  of  the 
submerged  portion  of  the  north  breakwater.  The  JO-ton  bags  nrr 
depouted  from  faopperbargesttfWFd  Dill  to  the  site;  and  theponit^t 


ally  and  tedious,  even  in  du 
..ntiderably  enhanced  «:hen    , 


.     Subirquenily,   tbc  bi 


I  Newhaven  was  cd 


weather  (Bg,  15).    'Resece 


St  eapocd  nortbem  Rokcr  breakwj 

t;  but  a  subway  formed  near  the 
■  to  the  light  on  the  pierhrul  in  ■« 
Tcte  bags  are  mode  tni  linif 


tx 
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Fig.  15. — Sunderland  Southern 
Breakwater. 


Kvn  up  to  form  a  bag  whilst  the  barge  is  being  towed  to  the  sKe. 
The  concrete  ia  thus  deposited  unset,  and  readily  accommodates 
itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  or  of  the  mound  of  bags; 
and  sufficient  liquid  grout  ooxes  out  of  the  canvas  when  the  bag  ia 
compressed,  to  unite  the  bags  into  a  solid  mass,  so  that  with  the 

mass  concrete  on  the  top,  the 
breakwater  forms  a  monolith. 
This  system  has  been  extended 
to  the  portion  of  the  super- 
structure  of  the  eastern,  little- 
exposed  breakwater  of  Bilbao 
harbour  below  low  water,  where 
the  rubble  mound  u  of  moderate 
height;  but  this  application  of 
the  system  appears  less  satisfac- 
tory, as  settlement  of  the  super- 
structure on  the  mound  would 
produce  cracks  in  the  set  con- 
crete in  the  bags. 
Foundation  blocks  of  2500  to 
3000  tons  have  been  deposited  for  raising  the  walls  on  eacii  side 
of  the  wide  portion  of  the  Zeebrugse  breakwater  (fig.  16)  from 
the  sea-bottom  to  above  k>w  water,  and  also  4400-ton 
blocks  along  the  narrow  outer  portion  (see  Harbour), 
by  building  iron  caissons,  o|x;n  at  the  top,  in  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Bruges  ship<anal,  lining  them  with  concrete, 
and  after  the  canal  was  filled  with  watcr^  floating  them 
out  one  by  one  in  calm  weather,  sinkine  them  m  position  by 
admitting  water,  and  then  filling  them  witn  concrete  under  water 
from  ck»ed  skips  which  open  at  the  bottom  directly  they  begin 
to  be  raised.  The  firm  sea-bed  is  levelled  by  small  rubble  for 
receiving  the  large  blocks,  whose  outer  toe  is  protected  from 
oiidemuning  bv  a  layer  of  big  blocks  of  stone  extending  out  for 
a  width  ol  50  ft.;  aiid  then  the  breakwater  walls  are  raiMd  above 
high  water  by  55-ton  concrete  blocks,  set  in  cement  at  low  tide; 
and  the  upper  portions  are  coinpleted  by  concrete-in-mass  within 
framing. 

Sometimes  funds  are  not  available  for  a  large  plant;  and  in  such 
cases  small  upright-wall  breakwaters  may  oe  constructed  in  a 
mooeratc  depth  of  water  on  a  hard  bottom  of  rock,  chalk 
or  boulders,  by  erecting  timber  framing  in  suitable 
lengths,  lining  it  inside  with  iute  cloth,  and  then  depositing 
concrete  below  low  water  in  closed  hopper  skips  lowered  to  the 
bottom  before  releasing  the  concrete,  wnich  must  be  effected  with 
great  care  to  avoid  allowing  the  concrete  to  fall  through  the  water. 

The  portioii  of  the  breakwater  above  low  water  is  then  raised 
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bv  tide-work  with  mass  concrete  within  frames,  in  which  .large 
nocks  of  stone  may  be  bedded,  provided  they  do  not  touch  one 
aaother  and  are  kept  away  from  the  face,  which  should  be  formed 
with  coocfcte  oontatning  a  larger  proportion  of  cement.  As  long 
coQtiniioiis  lengths  of  concrete  crack  across  under  variations  in 
temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  form  fine  straight  divisioiu  across 
the  upper  part  of  a  concrete  breakwater  in  construction,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  irregular  cracks. 

L'pright-wall  oreakwater*  should  not  be  formed  with  two  narrow 
walls  aiad  intermediate  filling,  as  the  safety  of  such  a  breakwater 
depends  entirely  on  the  sea-wall  being  maintained  intact.  A  warnins 
of  the  danger  «  this  system  of  construction,  combined  with  a  high 
parapet,  was  furnished  by  the  south  breakwater  of  Newcastle 
barhour  in  Dundrum  Bay,  Ireland,  which  was  breached  by  a  storm 
ia  1868,  and  eventually  almost  wholly  destroyed ;  whilst  its  ruins 
for  many  yea^s  filled  up  the  harbour  which  it  had  been  erected 
to  protect.  In  designing  its  reconstruction  in  18971  it  was  found 
poaible  to  provide  a  solid  upright  wall  of  suitable  strength  with 
the  materials  scattered  over  the  harbour,  together  with  an  extension 
needed  for  providing  proper  protection  at  the  entrance.  This  work 
was  comi^eted  in  1^06. 

Upright-wan  breakwaters  and  Superstructures  are  generally  made 
of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  irrespective  of  the  differences 
u  depth  and  exposure  which  are  dtten  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  brearwater.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
custom  of  regarding  the  top  of  an  upright  wall  or  superstructure 
ua  quay,  which  should  naturally  be  given  a  uniform  width ;  and 
this  view  has  also  led  to  the  very  general  practice  of  sheltering  the 
top  of  these  structures  with  a  parapet.  Generally  the  width  is 
pnportkMcd  to  the  most  exposed  part,  so  that  the  only  result  is 


an  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  inner  portion  to  secure  uniformity. 
When,  however,  as  at  Madras,  the  width  of  the  structure  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  action  of  the  sea  demonstrates  that  the  strength 
of  the  structure  must  be  proportioned  to  the  depth  and  exposure. 
In  small  fishery  piers,  whiere  great  economy  is  essential  to  obtain 
the  maximum  shelter  at  limited  expense^  it  appears  expedient  to 
make  the  width  of  the  breakwater  proportionate  to  the  depth.  Thi^ 
was  done  in  Babbacombe  Bav;  and  m  reoonstnicting  the  southern 
breakwater  at  Newcastle,  Ireland,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  change 
in  direction  of  the  outer  half  to  introduce  an  addition  to  the  width, 
so  as  to  make  the  strength  of  the  breakwater  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  depth  and  exposure.  In  large  structures,  however, 
uniformity  of  design  may  be  de«rable  for  each  straight  length  of 
breakwater;  though  where  two  or  more  breakwaters  or  outer  arms 
enclose  a  harbour,  the  design  should  obviously  be  modified  to  suit 
the  depth  and  exposure.  At  Colombo  harbour,  the  superstructure 
of  the  leas  exposed  north-west  breakwater  has  been  made  slightly 
narrower  than  that  of  the  south-west  breakwater;  and  a  simple 
rubble  mound  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  moderate  north-east 
monsoon.  In  special  cases,  where  a  breakwater  has  to  serve  as  a 
quay,  like  the  Admiralty  pier  at  Dover,  a  high  parapet  wall  is 
essential;  but  in  most  cases,  where  a  parapet  merely  enables  the 
breakwater  to  be  more  readily  accessible  in  moderate  weather, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  it  very  low,  or  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether,  as  at  the  southern  Dover  breakwater,  the  northern 
breakwater  at  Sunderland,  and  the  Colombo  western  breakwaters. 
This  course  is  particularly  expedient  in  \-ery  exposed  sites,  as  a  high 
parapet  intensifies  the  shock  of  the  waves  against  a  breakwater 
and  their  erosive  recoil.  Moreover,  when  a  light  has  to  be  attended 
to  at  the  end  of  a  breakwater,  sheltered  access  can  be  provided  by 
a  subway,  as  at  Sunderland. 

Structures  in  the  sea  almost  always  reouire  works  of  maintenance ; 
and  when  a  severe  storm  has  caused  any  injury,  it  is  most* important 
to  carry  out  the  repairs  at  the  eariiest  available  moment,  as  the 
waves  rapidly  enlarge  any  holes  that  they  may  have  formed  in  weak 
places.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

BRfiAU  MICHEL  JULES  ALFRED  (1833-  ),  French 
philologist,  was  bom  on  the  a6th  of  March  1839,  at  Landau 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  of  French  parents.  After  studying  at 
Weissenbuig,  Met2  and  Paris,  he  entered  the  £cole  Normale 
in  1852.  In  1857  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  Sanskrit 
under  Bopp  and  Weber.  On  his  return,  to  France  he  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  department  of  oriental  MSS.  at  the 
Bibliothdque  Imp£riale.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  com- 
parative grammar  at  the  College  dc  France,  in  1875  member  of 
the  Acadtmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  in  1879  inspecteur'- 
ghUral  of  public  instruction  for  higher  schools  until  the  abolition 
of  the  office  in  1888.  In  1890  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Among  his  woHls,  which  deal  mainly  with 
mythological  and  philological  subjects,  may  be  mentioned: 
L*  £iude  des  arigines  de  la  religion  Zoroasirienne  (1862),  for  which 
a  prize  was  awarded  him  by  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions; 
Hercule  et  Cacus  (1863),  in  which  he  disputes  the  prindplcs  of 
the  symbolic  school  in  the  interpretation  of  myths;  Le  Mythe 
d'CEdipe  (1864);  Les  Tables  Eugubines  (1875);  MHanges  de 
myfhologie  et  de  linguistique  (2nd.  ed.,  1882) ;  Lemons  de  mots  (1882, 
1886),  Dictionnaireityniologique  latin  (1885)  tMdGrammairelatine 
(1890).  His  Essai  de  Sfmantiqne  (1897),  on  the  signification  of 
words,  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs  H.  Cust  with 
preface  by  J.  P.  Postgate.  His  translation  of  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar  (1866-1874),  with  introductions,  is  highly  valued.  He 
has  also  written  pamphlets  on  education  in  France,  the  teaching 
of  ancient  languages,  and  the  reform  of  French  orthography. 
In  1906  be  published  JPour  mieux  connattre  Homere, 

BREAM  (Abramis),  a  fish  of  the  Cyprinid  family,  characterized 
by  a  deep,  strongly  compressed  body,  with  short  dorsal  and  long 
anal  fins,  the  latter  with  more  than  sixteen  branched  rasrs,  and 
the  small  inferior  mouth.  There  are  two  species  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  common  bream,  A.  brama^  reaching  a  length  of  a  ft. 
and  a  weight  of  i a  lb,  and  the  white  bream  or  bream  flat,  A. 
blicca,  a  smaller  and,  in  most  places,  rarer  species.  Both  occur  in 
slow-running  rivers,  canals,  ponds  and  reservoirs.  Bream  are 
usually  despised  for  the  table  in  England,  but  fish  from  large 
lakes,  if  well  prepared,  arc  by  no  means  deserving  of  ostracism. 
In  the  dajrs  of  medieval  abbeys,  when  the  provident  C^terdan 
monks  attached  great  importance  to  pond  culture,  they  gave 
the  first  place  to  the  tench  and  bream,  the  carp  still  being  un- 
known in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  At  the  present  day,  the 
poorer  Jews  in  large  English  dties  make  a  great  consumption 
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of  bream  and  other  Cyprinids,  most  oi  them  being  imported 
ah've  from  Holland  and  sold  in  the  Jewish  fish  markets.  In 
America  the  name  bream  is  commonly  given  to  the  golden 
shiner  minnow  (Abramis  ckrysoleucus),  to  the  pumpkin-seed 
sunfish   (Eupamolis  gibbosus),  and  to  some   kinds  of  porgy 

BREAST  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  the 
Ger.  Brusl,  possibly  connected  with  an  O.  Sax.  brustiaH^  to  bud), 
the  term  properly  confined  to  the  external  projecting  parts  of  the 
thorax  in  females,  which  contain  the  mammary  glands  (for 
anatomy,  and  diseases,  see  Mauuary  Gland);  more  generally 
it  is  used  of  the  external  part  of  the  thorax  in  animals,  including 
man,  lying  between  the  neck  and  the  abdomen. 

BREAUT6,  FALKES  DB  (d.  1226),  one  of  the  foreign  mercen- 
aries of  King  John  of  England,  from  whom  he  received  in  marriage 
the  heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Devon.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Barons'  War  (12x5)  the  king  gave  him  the  sheriffdoms  of  six 
midland  shires  and  the  custody  of  many  castles.  He  fulfilled 
his  military  duties  with  as  much  skill  as  cruelty.  The  royalists 
owed  to  his  daring  the  decisive  victory  of  Lincoln  (1217).  But 
after  the  death  of  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Falkes 
joined  the  feudal  opposition  in  conspiring  against  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  Deprived  in  1223  of  most  of  his  honours,  he  was  drawn 
into  a  rebellion  by  the  imprudence  of  his  brother,  who  captured 
a  royal  justice  and  threw  him  into  prison  (1224).  Falkes  was 
allowed  to  go  into  exile  after  his  submission,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  pardon  through  the  mediation  of  Pope  Honoriua  III. 
But  this  was  refused,  and  Falkes  died  at  St  Cyriac  in  1226. 

See  Shirley,  Royal  Letters,  vol.  i.;  the  Patent  and  Gose  Ralls; 
Pauli,  Cescktchte  wn  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  540-545*   (H.  W.  C.  D-X 

BRECCIA,  in  petrology,  the  name  given  to  rocks  consisting 
of  angular  fragments  embedded  in  a  matrix.  They  may  be 
composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  limestones,  siliceous  charts,  sand- 
stones, in  fact  of  any  kind  of  material,  and  the  matrix,  which 
usually  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  fragments  it  encloses, 
may  be  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  &c  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  group  is  the  sharp-edged  and  unworn  shapes 
of  the  fragments;  in  conglomerates  the  pebbles  are  rounded 
and  water-worn,  having  been  transported  by  waves  and  currents 
from  some  dutance.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  breccias 
may  originate.  Some  arc  formed  by  ordinary  processes  of  atmo- 
spheric erosion;  frost,  rain  and  gravity  break  up  exposed  surfaces 
of  rock  and  deUch  pieces  of  all  sizes;  in  this  way  screes  are 
formed  at  the  bases  of  cliffs,  and  barren  mountain-tops  are 
covered  with  broken  d£bris.  If  such  accumulations  gather 
and  are  changed  into  hard  rock  by  pressure  and  other  indurating 
agencies  they  make  typical  breccias.  Conglomerates  often  pass 
into  rocks  of  thb  type,  the  difference  being  merely  that  the 
fragments  are  of  purely  local  oripn,  and  are  unworn  because 
they  lutve  not  been  transported.  In  caves  breccias  of  limestone 
are  produced  by  the  collapse  of  part  of  the  roof,  covering  the  floor 
with  broken  masses.  Coral  reefs  often  contain  extensive  areas  of 
limestone  breccui,  formed  of  detached  pieces  of  rock  which  have 
been  dislodged  from  the  surface  and  have  been  carried  down 
the  steep  external  slopes  of  the  reef.  Volcanic  breccias  are  very 
common  near  active  or  extinct  craters,  as  sudden  outbursts  of 
steam  bear  fragments  from  the  older  rocks  and  scatter  them 
over  the  ground. 

Another  group  of  breccias  is  due  to  crushing;  these  are 
produced  in  fissures,  faults  and  veins,  below  the  surface,  and 
may  be  described  as  "  crush-breccias  "  and  "  friction-breccias." 
Very  important  and  well-known  examples  of  this  class  occur 
as  veinstones,  which  may  be  metalliferous  or  not.  A  fissure 
is  formed,  probably  by  slight  crmtal  movements,  and  is  subse- 
quently filled  with  material  deposited  from  solution  (quartz, 
caldte,  barytcs,  &c.).  Very  often  displacement  of  the  walla 
again  takes  place,  and  the  infilling  or  "  veinstone  "  is  torn  apart 
and  brecciated.  It  may  then  be  cemented  together  by  a  further 
introduction  of  mineral  matter,  which  may  be  the  same  as  that 
first  deposited  or  quite  different. .  In  important  veins  this  process 
is  often  repeated  several  times;  detached  pieces  of  the  country 
rock  are  mingled  with  the  shattered  veiostooe,  and  generally 


experience  alteration  by  the  percobting  mineral  sohitioK. 
Other  crush-breccias  occurring  on  a  much  larger  scale  are  doe  to 
the  folding  df  strata  which  have  unequal  plasticities.  If.  for 
example,  shales  and  sandstones  are  bent  into  a  series  of  arches, 
the  sandstones  being  harder  and  m6re  resistant  wiD  tend  to 
crack,  while  the  shales,  which  are  soft  and  flow  under  great 
pressures,  are  injected  into  the  crevices  and  separate  the  farokea 
pieces  from  one  another.  Continued  movement  will  give  the 
brecciated  fragments  of  sandstone  a  rounded  form  by  rubbiog 
them  against  one  another,  and,  in  this  way,  a  cnish<oii^omente 
is  produced.  Great  masses  <Mf  limestone  in  the  Alps,  Scottiili 
Highlands,  and  all  regions  of  intense  folding  are  thus  cmveitcd 
into  breccias.  Cherts  frequently  also  show  this  stn^ure; 
igneous  rocks  less  commonly  do  so;  but  it  is  perhaps  most 
common  where  there  have  been  thin  bedded  alternations  of  rocb 
of  different  character,  such  as  limestone  and  dolerite,  limestone 
and  quartzite,  shale  or  phyllite  ahd  sandstone.  Fault-breccias 
closely  resemUe  vein-l^cias,  except  that  usually  their  frag- 
ments consist  principally  of  the  rocks  which  adjoin  the  fault 
and  not  of  mineral  deposits  introduced  in  solution;  but  many 
veins  occupy  faults,  and  hence  no  hard  and  fast  Une  can  be 
drawn  between  these  types  of  breccia. 

A  third  group  of  breccias  is  due  to  movement  in  a  pirtljr 
consolidated  igneous  rock,  and  may  be  called  "  fluxion-breccias." 
Lava  streams,  especially  when  they  coittst  of  rbyolite,  dadte 
and  some  kinds  of  andesite,  may  rapidly  solidify,  and  then 
become  exceedingly  brittle.  If  any  part  of  the  matt  is  stiB 
liquid,  it  may  break  up  the  solid  crust  by  pressure  from  within 
and  the  angular  fragments  are  enveloped  by  the  fluid  lava. 
When  the  whole  comes  to  rest  and  cools,  it  forms  a  typical 
"  volcanic-fluxion-brecda."  The  same  phenomena  are  some- 
times exemplified  in  intrusive  sills  and  sheets.  The  fissures 
which  are  occupied  by  igneous  dikes  may  be  the  seat  of  repeated 
injections  following  one  another  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals; 
and  the  latter  may  shatter  the  earlier  dike  rocks,  catching  up 
the  fragments.  Among  the  older  formations,  especially  when 
decomposition  }ias  gone  on  extensively,  these  fluxion  and 
injection-breccias  are  often  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
commoner  volcanic-breccias  and  ash-beds,  .which  haip<e  bees 
produced  by  weathering,  or  by  the  explosive  power  of  super- 
heated steam.  (J.  S.  F.) 

BRECHIN,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Forfankire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)8941.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sooth 
Esk,  7}  m.  west  of  Montrose,  and  has  a  station  on  the  loop  hoe 
of  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Forfar  to  Bridge  of  Dun.  Bicchia 
is  a  prosperous  town,  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  the  site 
of  a  Culdee  abbey.  The  Danes  are  said  to  have  burned  the  tova 
in  1012.  David  I.  erected  it  into  a  bishopric  in  1x50^  and  it  is 
still  a  see  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Sootland.  In  i45>  the 
earl  of  Huntly  crushed  the  insurrection  led  by  the  ead  of  Crawford 
at  the  battle  of  Brechin  Muir,  and  in  1645  the  town  and  castle 
were  harried  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose.  James  VL  ga>«  • 
grant  for  founding  a  hospital  in  the  burgh,  which  yet  supplies 
the  council  with  funds  for  charity.  No  trace  remains  of  the  old 
walls  and  gates  of  the  town,  but  the  river  »  crossed,  by  a  two- 
arched  stone  bridge  of  very  early  date.  The  cathedral  dnuth 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  belongs  to  the  xjth  centory.  It  b  in  the 
Pointed  style,  but  suffered  maltreatment  in  1806  at  the  havs 
of  restorers,  whose  work,  however,,  disappeared  during  the 
restoration  completed  in  1902.  The  western  gable  with  its 
flamboyant  window  and  Gothic  door  and  the  massive  square 
tower  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  edifice.  The  modera 
stained  sjass  in  the  chancel  is  reckoned  amonpt  the  finest  ia 
Scotland.  Immediately  adjoining  the  cathedral  to  the  sottb- 
west  stands  the  Round  Tower,  buOt  about  zoool  It  is  86}  ft 
high,  has  at  the  base  a  drctmiference  of  50  ft.  and  a  diameter  of 
16  ft.,  and  is  capped  with  a  hexagonal  spire  of  18  ft.,  which  was 
added  in  the  15th  century.  Thb  type  of  structure  b  somewhat 
common  in  Ireland,  but  the  only  Scottish  examples  are  those  at 
Brechin,  Abernethy  in  Perthshire,  and  Egilsbay  in  tl^  Orkneyi. 
Brechin  Castle  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scottish  War  of 
Independence.    In  1303  it  withstood  for  twenty  dayi  ft  fiege  ia 
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fone  by  the  En^^iah  under  Edward  I.,  surrendering  only  when 
its  goveiiior,  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  had  been  slain.  From  the  Maule 
famfly  it  descended  to  the  Dalhousies.  Its  libraiy  contains 
many  imp<»tant  MSS.,  amon^  them  Bums's  correspondence 
vith  Ge(»ge  Thomson,  and  several  cartularies  including  those 
of  St  Andrews  and  Brediin.  In  the  Vennd  (alley  or  small  street) 
some  ruins  remain  of  the  maison  dieu,  or  hospUium,  founded  in 
1356  by  William  of  Brechin.  Besides  these  historical  buildings 
the  principal  public  structures  include  Smith's  school,  the 
munidpal  buildings,  the  free  library,  the  episcopal  library 
(foiuidcd  by  Bishop  Forbes,  who,  as  well  as  Bishop  Abemethy- 
DnmuDond,  presented  a  large  nimiber  of  volumes).  The 
principal  industries  include  manufactures  of  linen  and  sailcloth, 
bka^ing,  xope-making,  brewing,  distilling,  paper-making,  in 
addition  to  nurseries  and  freestone  qturries.  Brechin—^hich 
is  cmtrolkd  by  a  provost,  baOies  and  coundlr-unites  with 
Arbroath,  iForfor,  Inverbervie  and  Montrose  to  return  one 
member  to  parliament 

EdzeQ  (pronounced  Edyell,  and,  locally,  Aigle)  lies  about 
6  m.  north  of  Brechin,  with  which  it  is  ooimected  by  rail.  It  is 
sitnated  on  the  North  Esk  and  near  the  West  Water,  which  falls 
into  the  Esk  3  m.  south-west.  Edzell  is  on  the  threshold  of 
romantic  HighUnH  scenery.  The  picturesque  rains  of  Edzell 
Castle  lie  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Once  the  seat  of  the 
Lindsays  the  estate  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Dalhousie.  The 
drarch  of  the  parish  of  Famell,  3I  m.  south-east  of  Brechin, 
was  erected  in  1806  after  the  model,  so  it  is  stated,of  the  famous 
Holy  House  (Casa  Santa)  of  Loreto  in  Italy.  It  was  here  that 
the  old  sculptured  stone  giving  a  version  of  the  Fall  was  found. 
Between  Famell  and  Brediin  lies  Kinnaird  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Southesk. 

BHECKDmiDOl^  JOHM  CABELL  (X821-X875),  American 
soldier  and  political  leader,  was  bora  near  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
oa  the  3ist  of  January  1821.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family 
pnminent  in  the  public  life  of  Kentucky  and  the  nation. 
ICs  grandfather,  John  Breckiruidge  (1760-X806),  who  revised 
Jefferson's  draft  of  the  "  Kentucky  Rewlutions  "  of  1798,  was 
a  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky  in  X80X-1805  and 
attomey-goieral  in  President  Jefferson's  cabinet  in  1805-1806. 
His  undes,  John  Breckinridge  (i  797-1841),  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seniinary  in  1836-1838 
and  for  many  years  after  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Bfis^ons,  and  Robert  Jefferson  Breckinridge  (x8oo-x87x), 
for  several  years  superintendent  of  public  instractlon  in  Kentucky, 
an  important  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state,  a  professor  from  1853  to  x  87  x  in  the  Danville 
Presbyterian  Theok>gical  Seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and 
the  temporary  chairman  of  the  national  Republican  convention 
of  1864,  were  both  prominent  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  cousin,  William  CampbeU  Preston  Breckinridge 
(1837-1904),  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from 
1885  to  X893.  Another  cousin,  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge 
(1841-  ),  served  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a 
major-general  of  volunteers  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898),  became  a  major-general  in  the  regular  United  States 
&nny  in  1903,  and  was  inspector-general  of  the  United  States 
trmy  from  1899  until  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  X904. 

John  Cabdl  Breckinridge  graduated  in  1838  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Kentucky,  continued  his  studies  at  Princeton,  and 
then  studied  law  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. He  practised  law  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1840-X841 
and  in  Burlkigton,  Iowa,  from  184X  to  X843,  and  then  returaed 
to  Kentucky  and  followed  his  profession  at  Lexington.  In  1847 
he  vent  to  Mexioo  as  major  in  a  volunteer  regiment,  but  arrived 
too  late  for  service  in  the  field.  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  in  X85X-X855 
be  served  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Resident 
Pierce  offered  him  the  position  of  minister  to  Spain,  but  he 
decliaed  it.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Bucharum  ticket,  and  althotigh  a  strong  pro-slavery 
^  states  ri^ts  man,  he  presided  over  the  Senate  with  oon- 
ipicaons  fft^r—  and  impartiality  during  the  trying  years  before 


the  Civil  War.  In  x86o  h^  was  nominated  for  the  presidoicy  by 
the  pro-slavery  seoeders  from  the  Democratic  naUomal  oonveu' 
tion,  and  received  a  total  of  73  electoral  votes,  indudihg  those 
of  every  Southera  state  except  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  As  vice-president  and  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  official  annoiucement  of 
the  election  of  his  opponent,  Lincoln.  He  suaxeded  John  J. 
Crittenden  as  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky  in  March 
x86x,  but  having  subsequently  entered  the  Confederate  service 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  in  December  x86x.  As  brigsdler- 
general  he  commanded  the  Confederate  reserve  at  Shiloh,  and  in 
August  x863  he  became  major-general.  On  the  5th  of  this  month 
he  was  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  Baton  Rouge,  but  he  won 
distinction  at  Stone  River  (December  31,  x86a-JanuaJ7  3,  X863), 
where  his  division  lost  nearly  a  third  of  its  number.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  defeated  General  Franz  Sigel 
at  Newmarket,  Virginia,  on  the  xsth  of  May  X864,  and  then 
joined  Lee  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  on  the 
xst  and  on  the  3rd  of  June.  In  the  autunm  he  opoated  in  the 
Shenandoah  VaUey,  and  with  Eariy  was  defeated  by  Sheridan 
at  Manchester  on  the  X9th  of  September.  Being  transferred  to 
the  department  of  South-west  Virginia,  he  fou|^t  a  number  of 
minor  engagements  in  eastera  Teimessee,  and  in  January  1865 
became  secretary  of  war  for  the  Confederate  States.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  escaped  to  Cuba,  and  from  there  went  to 
Europe.  In  x868  he  returaed  to  the  United  States  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  died  on 
the  X7th  of  May  X875. 

BREOOH,  or  Bkzcxnock,  a  market  town  and  municipal 
borough,  the  capital  of  Breconshire,  Walies,  183  m.  from  London 
by  rail,  picturesquely  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tl^  county, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Honddu  with  the  Usk.  Half  a  mile 
hig^r  up  the  Tarell  also  falls  into  the  Usk  from  the  south.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Brecon  consists  of  the  two  dvil  parisl^s 
of  St.John  the  Evangelist  and  St  Mary,  both  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Usk,  while  St  David's  in  Llanfaes  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  wholly  outside  the  town  walls.  Pop.  (x9ox)  5875. 
There  is  only  one  line  of  railway,  over  which  several  companies, 
however,  havertmning  powers,  so  that  the  town  may  be  reached 
by  the  Brecon  &  Mertbyr  railway  from  Merthyr,  Cardiff  and 
Newport,  by  the  Cambrian  from  Builth  Wells,  or  by  the  Midland 
from  Hereford  and  Swansea  respectively.  Tht  Great  Westera 
railway  has  also  a  service  of  road  motors  between  Abergaveimy 
andBrecoiL  A  caiudnmning  past  Abergaveimy  connects  Brecon 
with  Merthyr. 

The  Priory  church  of  St  John,  a  massive  cradform  building, 
originally  Norman  with  Early  En^sh  and  Decorated  additions, 
is  the  finest  ptarish  church  in  Wales,  and  even  taking  into  account 
the  cathedrals  it  is  according  to  £.  A.  Freeman  "  indisputably 
the  third  church  not  in  a  state  of  ruin  in  the  prindpality,"  its 
choir  furnishing  "one  of  the  choicest  examples  of  the  EaVly 
English  style."  Previous  to  the  dissolution,  a  rood-screen 
bearing  a  gigantic  rood,  the  object  of  many  pilgrimaged,  stood 
to  the  west  of  the  tower.  The  churdi  was  restored  under  Sir^ 
Gilbert  Scott  between  x86x  and  X875.  St  Mary's,  in  the  centre' 
of  the  town,  and  St  David's,  beyond  the  Usk,  are  now  mainly 
modera,  though  the  former  has  some  of  the  Norman  arches 
of  the  origiruil  church.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
(St  Michael's)  opened  in  X85X,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Baptists,  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  to  the 
Congregationalists.  In  Llanfaes  there  was  formeriy  a  Dominican 
priory,  but  in  x  542  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  with  all  its  possessions 
to  a  collegiate  church,  which  was  transferred  thither  from 
Abergwili,  and  was  given  the  name  of  Christ  College.  Many  of 
the  bishops  of  St  David's  during  the  x 7th  century  occasionally 
resided  here,  and  several  are  also  buried  here.  A  snaall  part  of  the 
revenues  went  to  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar-school,  but  in 
X84X  the  collegiate  body  was  dissolved,  and  its  revenues,  then 
amounting  to  about  £8000  a  year,  were  transferred  to  the 
ecdesiastical  commissioners.  In  1853  Henry  VIII.'s  charter 
was  repealed,  and  under  a  chancery  scheme  adopted  two  years 
later,  £1 300  a  year  was  appropriated  for  the  school    New  school 
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buildingB  were  erected  at  a  coat  of  about  £10,000  in  1862,  and 
these  were  enlazged  at  a  cost  of  about  £5000  in  1880.  Thechancel 
of  the  old  Dominican  chapel,  dating  from  the  13th  centuiy,  was 
restored  in  1864,  and  is  now  tlie  school  chapd.  There  b  also 
a  CongregationaUst  thecdogical  college,  built  in  1869  at  a  cost  of 
£1 2,000,  and  now  affiliated  with  the  university  of  Wales.  Hie 
other  chief  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  shire  hall  built  in  1842 
in  the  Doric  style  from  designs  by  T.  H.  Wyatt;  the  Guildhall; 
the  barracks,  which  are  the  headquarters  of  two  battalions 
of  the  South  Wales  Borderen;  the  county  infirmary  founded 
in  1832;  and  the  prison  (in  Llanfaes)  for  the  counties  of  Brecon 
and  Radnor.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
(erected  in  1854)  by  John  Evan  Thomas,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  town  commands  a-  magnificent  view  of  the  Brecknock 
Beacons,  and  is  noted  for  its  promenades  on  the  banks  of  the 
Usk,  and  in  the  priory  groves.  Bream  is  favourably  known  as 
a  fid^ng  centre,  and  t^re  is  also  boating  on  the  Usk  and  the 
canal.  There  are  several  houses  of  interest,  notably  the  Priory 
and  Dr  Awbrey's  residence  (now  called  Buckingham  House), 
both  bxiilt  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  the  finest 
q)ecimen  is  Newton  (about  a  mile  out,  near  Llanfaes)  built  in 
X582  by  Sir  John  Games  (a  descendant  of  Sir  David  Gam),  but 
now  a  farmhouse.  The  "  Shoulder  of  Mutton  "  Inn,  now  known 
as  the  "  Siddmis  Wine  Vaults,"  was  the  birthplace  in  1755  of 
Mrs  Siddons. 

The  name  Brecknock  is  an  anglicized  form  of  Brycheiniog, 
the  Welsh  name  of  the  territory  of  Brychan  (whence  the  alter- 
native form  of  Brecon),  a  Goidelic  chieftain,  who  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Usk  valley  in  the  5th  century.  The  Welsh  name  of 
the  town,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been  Aber-Honddu  (the 
estuary  of  the  Honddu) .  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  settlement 
on  the  site  of  tl^  present  townpriw  to  about  109a,  when  Bernard 
Newmarch,  after  defeating  Bleddin  ab  Maenarch,  built  here  a 
castle  which  he  made  his  residence  and  the  chief  stronghold  of 
his  new  lordship.  For  this  purpose  he  utilized  what  remained  of 
the  materials  of  the  Roman  fort,  3  m.  to  the  west,  at  Y  Gaer, 
which  some  identify  as  Bannium.  He  subsequently  founded, 
near  the  castle,  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St  John,  which  he 
endowed  and  constituted  a  cell  of  Battle  Abbey.  In  time  a  town 
grew  up  outside  the  castle,  and  its  inhabitants  received  a  series 
of  charters  from  the  de  Bohuns,  into  which  family  the  castle 
and  lordship  passed,  the  earliest  recorded  charter  hieing  granted 
by  Humphrey,  3rd  earl  of  Hereford.  Under  the  patronage  of 
his  great-grandson,  the  last  earl  of  Hereford  (who -lived  in  great 
splendour  at  the  castle),  the  town  became  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  trade  in  South  Wales,  and  a  sixteen  days'  fair,  which  he 
granted,  still  survives  as  a  hiring  fair  held  in  November.  Further 
charters  were  grahted  by  Heniy  IV.  (who  married  Hereford's 
co-heiress),  by  Henry  V.,  who  gave  the  town  two  more  fairs,  and 
by  the  Stafford  family,  to  which  the  castle  and  lordship  were 
allotted  on  the  partition  of  the  Bohun  estates  in  1421.  Henry 
Stafford,  2nd  duke  of  Buckingham,  resided  a  good  deal  at  the 
castle,  and  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  whose  custody  as  a  prisoner 
was  entrusted  to  him,  plotted  with  him  there  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Richard  III.,  for  which  Stafford  was  executed  in  1483. 
His  son,  Edward,  the  3rd  duke,  who  was  bom  in  the  castle  in  Z478, 
had  the  estates  restored  to  him,  but,  in  1531,  suffered  a  like  fate 
with  his  father,  and  the  lordship  and  castle  then  vested  in  the 
crown.  Both  yrttc  acquired  in  the  .next  century  by  the  ancestors 
of  Viscount  Tredegar,  to  whom  they  now  belong.  By  a  statute 
of  1535  Brecon  was  mad  the  county  town  of  the  new  shire  of 
Brecknock,  and  was  granted  the  right  of  electing  one  burgess  to 
represent  it  in  parliament,  a  right  which  it  retained  till  it  was 
merged  in  the  county  representation  in  1885.  A  chancery  and 
exchequer  for  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Radn<»  were  also 
established  at  Brecon  (^tl^  and  from  1542  till  1830  the  great 
sessions,  and  since  then  the  assizes,  and  at  all  times  the  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county,  have  been  held  at  BreoclL  The  borough 
had  also  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  till  1835.  '^^  to^<^ 
Was  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  in 
15  56  and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  hex 
reign.    A  charter  granted  by  James  II.  was  never  acted  upon. 


The  borough  was  placed  under  the  Municipal  (^brporatiiMS  Ad 
1835,  and  until  then  the  town  of  Lljrwel,  which  is  10  m.  off, 
formed  a  ward  of  the  borough.  There  were  formeriy  five  trade 
gilds  in  the  town,  the  chief  industries  being  doth  and  leather 
manufactures.  There  are  fiv£  ancient  fairs  fw  stock,  aad 
formeriy  each  of  them  was  preceded  by  a  leather  fair.  The  fuxs 
held  in  May  and  November  were  also  for  hiring,  madi  of  the 
hiring  being  now  done  at  the  Guildhall,  and  not  in  Iht  streets  is 
used  to  be  the  case. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  greater  part  of  the  caatfe  and  of 
the  town  walls  (which  with  their  four  gates  were  until  then  wefl 
preserved)  were  demolished  by  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  prevent 
the  town  being  either  garrisoned  or  besieged.  Charles  I.,  however, 
stayed  a  night  at  the  priory  house  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  Thb  chief  ruins  of  the  castle  are  now  cDdoeed  in  tlie 
grounds  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  the  principal  object  being  Ety  tower, 
where  Bishopr  Morton  was  imprisoned. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  the  persons  of  note  bon  in  the 
town  include  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckin^bam;  Dr  Hng^ 
Price,  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  Dr  Thomas  Coke,  tibe 
first  Wesleyan  missionary  bishop  in  America;  and  Thetqihifas 
Jones,  the  historian  of  the  county.  Henry  Vau^wn,  the  Sihuist, 
at  one  time  practised  here  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  (D.  Lu  T.) 

BRECONSHIRE,  or  Brecknocksuue,  an  inland  county  m 
South  Wales,  and  the  fourth  Uigeat  hi  all  Wales,  bounded  N.W. 
by  Cardigan,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Radnor,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Monmouth, 
S.  by  Glamorgan  and  W.  by  Carmarthen.    The  general  a^Kct 
of  the  county  is  mountainous,  and  the  soenery  is  marked  by 
beauty  and  grandeur.    The  climate  is  UKHSt  but  temperate  said 
healthy,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  often  consisting  of  rick 
alluvial  deposits,  is  very  fertile.    The  loftiest  mountains  in  South 
Wales,   extending   from    Herefordshire   and    Monmouthshire 
(where  their  eastern  spurs  form  the  Hatteral  Hilla)  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  into  Carmarthenshire,  completely  cndrde  the 
county  on  the  east  and  south  except  for  the  break  fonned  by 
the  Vale  of  Usk  at  CrickhowelL    Their  highest  summit  north 
of  the  Usk,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they  are  known  as  the 
Black  Mountains,  or  sometimes  the  Black  Forest  Mountains,  b 
Pen  y  Gader  (2624  ft.)  between  Talgarth  and  Lianthony,  and  on 
the  south-west  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Mynydd  Da  ("  Black 
Mountain  ")  or  the  so-called  Carmarthenshire  Vans  or  Beaoons. 
only- the  higher  of  which.  Fan  Brycheiniog  (2633  ft.),  is,  bowrvtr, 
in  Brecorkshire;  while  the  centre  of  the  crescent  is  ocoqned  by 
the  masses  of  the  Brecknockshire  Beacons  or  Vans  (often  caDed 
the  Beacons  simply),  the  highest  point  of  which.  Pen  y  Fan, 
formeriy  also  known  as  Cadair  Arthur,  or  Arthur's  Chair,  attains 
an  altitude  of  3910  fL    In  the  north,  a  range  of  barren  hUk, 
which  goes  by  the  general  designation  of  Mynydd  Eppynt  (a 
name  more  properly  limited  to  its  central  portion),  stretches 
right  across  the  county  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  hrginning 
with  Mynydd  Bwlch-y-Groes  on  the  boundary  to  the  east  of 
Llandovery,  and  terminating  near  Builth.    In  the  dreary  country 
still  farther  north  there  is  a  series  of  rounded  hills  covered  with 
peat  and  mosses,  the  chief  feature  being  Drygam  Fawr  {211$  ft) 
on  the  confines  of  Cardiganshire. 

Of  the  valleys,  the  most  distinguished  for  beauty  is  that  of 
the  Usk,  stretching  from  east  to  west  ^nd  dividing  the  county 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  Wye  is  the  chief  river,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  county  and  Radnorshire  « 
the  north  and  north-east,  from  Rhayader  to  Hay,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  30  m.;  its  tributary,  the  Elan,  till  it  receives  the 
Claerwen,  and  then  the  latter  river,  continue  the  bonndaiy 
between  Uie  two  counties  on  the  north,  while  the  Towy  sepaiatcs 
the  county  from  Cardigan  on  the  north-west.  The  hflly  ooontiy 
to  the  north  of  the  Ei^ynt  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Irfon,  which 
falls  into  the  Wye  near  Builth.  The  Usk  rises  in  the  Carmarthen- 
shire Van  on  the  west,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  neariy  due  east 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  collects  the  wato-  from  the 
range  of  the  Beacons  in  tl^  south,  and  from  the  Eppynt  range 
in  the  north  by  means  of  numerous  smaller  streams,  of  which  the 
Tarell  and  the  Honddu  (which  join  it  at  Brecon)  are  the  most 
important,  and  it  enters  Monmouthshire  near  Abcfgavciuqi^ 
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Tie  Taff,  the  N6dd  (with  its  tributaries  the  Hepste  and  the 
Mdlte)  and  the  Tawe,  all  rise  on  the  south  of  the  Beacon  range, 
ind  passing  through  Glamorganshire,  flow  into  the  Bristol 
Chani^,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  N£dd  and  its  tributaries  in 
the  Vale  of  Neath  being  deservedly  famous  for  its  scenery.  The 
iBouotains  of  the  county  constitute  one  of  the  best  water-pro- 
dudng  ajcas  in  Wales.  Reoogniring  this,  the  corporation  of 
Birmingham,  under  an  act  of  1893,  acquired  the  watershed  of  the 
EUn  and  Clacrwen,  and  constructed  on  the  Elan  three  impound- 
ing reservoirs  whence  the  water  is  conducted  through  an  aqueduct 
to  Birmingfaain  (q.v.).  Swansea  obtains  its  chief  supply  from  a 
reservoir  of  one  thousand  million  gallons  constructed  in  x  898-1 906 
OD  the  Cray,  a  tributary  of  the  Usk.  A  large  industrial  area 
iround  Neath  is  supplied  from  Ystradfellte.  Merthyr  Tydfil 
draws  its  supply  from  the  lesser  TafF,  while  Cardi£f 's  main  supply 
a>ines  from  the  Great  Taff  valley,  where,  under  acts  of  1884  and 
1894,  two  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  668  million  gallons  have 
been  constructed  and  a  third  authorized. 

In  the  east  of  the  county,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  is  Ll3m  Safaddan,  or  Brecknock  Mere,  now  more 
feDcrally  known  as  Uangorse  Lake  (from  being  partly  situated 
In  the  parish  of  that  name).  It  is  about  3  m.  long  by  x  m.  broad, 
being  the  largest  lake  in  South  Wales.'.  Upon  an  artificial  island 
in  the  lake  traces  of  lake-dwellings  vere  discovered  in  1869, 
together  with  the  bones  of  red  deer,  wild  boar  and  Bos  hngifrons. 

Geaiegy.— The  oldest  rocks  in  Brecknockshire  are  the  Llandeilo 
shales  ^nd  intrusive  diabases  of  pre-Llandovery  age  which  near 
BaQch  extend  across  the  Wye  from  Radnorshire;  another  patch 
with  vokanic  outflows  comes  up  at  Llanwrtyd,  and  at  both  places 
ttkev  give  rise  to  mineral  springs.  Next  folbw  the  Bala  Beds,  whkh, 
vith  tbe  succeeding  Lower  and  Upper  Llandovery  shales,  sandstones 
aad  conglomerates,  form  the  sparsely  populated  sheepwaHcs  and 
valleys  whKh  occupy  most  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  county. 
These  rocks  are  much  folded  and  the- shales  are  locally  cleaved  into 
dates,  while  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  form  scarps  and 
ridgM.  To  tbe  south-east  of  thw  region  a  narrow  outcrop  of  Upper 
Llandovery.  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  sandstones  and  mudstones  follows, 
aacoraformably  overlying  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  rocks,  and  dipping 
coaformably  under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone;  they  extend  trom 
Nevbridge-on-Wye  and  Builth  through  Llangammarch  (where 
there  are  mineral  springs)  towards  Llandovery,  while  a  tongue  of 
Lodlow  rocks  brought  up  by  faulting  extends  from  Erwdod  on  the 
Wye  for  8  m.  south-westwards  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The 
remainder  and  greater  part  of  the  county  b  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
poUy  inclined  Old  Red  Sandstone;  in  the  dissected  plateau  of  the 
Black  Mountains  north  of  Crkkhowell  the  lower  marls  and  comstones 
are  laid  open,  while  south  df  Brecon  the  conglomeratic  upper  beds 
farm  the  escarpment  and  plateaus  of  the  Bacons.  The  southern 
edge  of  tJke  county  is  formed  by  the  ecarps  and  moorlands  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  (both  of  whkh  form 
alw  tbe  outlier  of  Pen-ceryg<alch  north  of  Cnckhowell),  while  the 
bvtst  beds  of  tbe  Coal  Measures  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield  are 
revfaed  in  the  Tawe  and  Neath  valleys  (where  the  beds  are  much 
fcrlded)  and  near  Tredoar  and  Brynmawr.  Glacial  deposits  spread 
over  the  lower  jErouncb  and  striae  o<xur  a(  great  heights  on  the 
Black  Mountain*. 

Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  county,  dating  from  1755,  is  the  oldest 
in  Wales.  About  one-fourth  only  of  the  area  of  the  county  is 
under  cultivation,  and  the  chief  crops  grown  are  wheat  and 
baricy,  but  above  all,  tunups  and  oats.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  any  other  crop  is  practically  infinitesimal,  though  in  the 
eastern  part  more  attention  is  paid  to  f  niit-growing  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  South  Wales.  The  fanning  is,  however, 
cbiefly  pastoral,  nearly  one-third  of  the  county  is  common  or 
«ute  land,  and  its  number  of  sheep  (mainly  of  the  Radnor  Forest 
breed)  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  cotmty  in  Wales.  The 
breeding  of  cobs  and  ponies  comes  next  in  importance,  and 
thirdly  that  of  cattle,  now  mostly  Herefords,  though  Speed 
□entions  a  lutive  breed,  long  since  extinct,  all  white  with  red 
tan.  These,  together  with  pigs,  wool,  butter,  and  (in  small 
quantities)  cheese,  form  the  staple  of  a  considerable  tnide  with 
the  Midlands  and  the  industrial  districts  to  the  south  and  south- 
vest.  The  farms  are  of  comjiaratively  small  size,  the  average 
cultivated  area  of  the  holdings  in  1894  being  65  acres,  and  the 
lured  labour  averages  about  two  men  for  each  farm.  A  large 
share  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  highland  farms,  is  done  by 
tbe  occupiers  and  members  of  their  own  families,  with  the  aid, 


where  required,  of  an  indoor  servant  or  two.  Few  hands  are 
employed  in  manufactures,  but  the  mining  industry  is  more 
important,  coal  being  extensively  worked — chiefly  anthradte 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Swansea  and  Neath  vallejrs,  and 
bituminous  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county.  There 
are  also  limestone  and  fireclay,  firebrick  and  cement  works, 
chiefly  on  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
as  at  Abernant  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  and  at  Penwyllt. 

The  Central  Wales  section  of  the  London  &  North- Western 
railway  from  Craven  Arms  to  Swansea  crosses  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  county,  and  is  intersected  at  Builth  Road  by  a 
branch  of  the  Cambrian,  which,  ranning  for  the  most  part  on  the 
Radnorshire  side  of  the  Wye,  follows,  that  river  from  Rhayader 
to  Three  Cocks;  the  Midland  railway  from  Hereford  to  Swansea 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  effecting  junctions  at 
Three  Cocks  with  the  Cambrian,  at  Talyllyn  with  the  Brecon  & 
Merthyr  railway  (which  coimects  the  county  with  the  industrial 
areas  of  East  Glamorgan  and  West  Monmouthshire) ,  and  at  Capel 
Colbren  with  the  Neath  and  Brecon  line.  The  North-Westem 
and  Rhymney  joint  line  skirts  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  county.  Brecon  is  also  coxmected  with  Newport  by  means 
of  the  Brecknock  and  Abergaveimy  Canal,  which  was  completed 
in  z8ox  and  is  35  m.  in  length.  Tlie  Swansea  Canal  and  that  of 
Ihe  Vale  of  Neath  have  also  their  northern  terminal  within  the 
county,  at  Ystradgynlais  and  Aberxuint  respectively.  The  main 
roads  of  the  county  are  probably  the  best  in  SouUi  Wales. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  475,224  acres,  with  a  popuktion  in  X891  of  57,o3x  and 
in  1 901  of  59,907.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
469,301  acres.  The  only  muiddpal  borough  is  Brecon,  which 
is  the  county  town,  and  had  in  Z90X  a  population  of  5741.  The 
other  urban  districts  are  Bryimiawr,  Builth  Wells  and  Hay, 
with  populations  of  6833,  of  1805  and  of  x68o  respectively 
in  X90X.  Crickhowell  and  Talgarth  are  market  towns,  while 
Llanwrtyd  Wells  is  a  rapidly  developing  health  resort.  The 
county  forms  part  of  the  South  Wales  circuit,  and  the  assizes 
are  held  at  Brecon.  It  had  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  borough  of 
Brecon  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but  no  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  94  dvil  parishes,  while  the 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
county  number  70,  of  which  67  are  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon,  the  remaining  3  bdng  in  the 
diocese  of  Uandaff .  The  county  is  not  divided  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  and  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  contains 
a  small  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

In  the  eastem  parts  and  along  the  Wye  valley,  English  has 
become  the  predominant  language,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  county^ 
especially  north  of  the  Eppynt  range,  Welsh  occupies  that 
position.  In  X901  about  51%  of  the  population  above  three 
years  could  speak  both  English  and  Welsh,  38%  could  speak 
English  only  and  z  i  %  Welsh  only.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Nonconformist  in  religion,  the  chief  denominations  being 
the  Baptists,  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Congregationalists. 
Besides  an  endowed  grammar-school  (Christ  College)  at  Brecon, 
there  are  in  the  county  four  secondary  schools,  established  tmder 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  X899,  viz.  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  at  Brecon,  and  dual  schools  at  Builth  and 
Brynmawr.  Most  of  the  cotmty  institutions  are  in  the  town  of 
Brecon,  but  the  joint  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Brecon  and 
Radnor  is  at  Talgarth.  It  was  opened  in  February  X903.  At 
Trevecca,  near  the  same  town,  was  a  theological  college  for 
ministerial  students  attached  to  the  Calvim'stic  Methodist  body, 
but  in  October  1906  the  institution  was  removed  to  Aberystwyth, 
and  the  btiildings  have  since  been  utilized  for  a  preparatory 
school  belonging  to  the  same  body. 

History. — ^There  are  no  traces  or  record  of  Breconshire  being 
inhabited  before  the  Neoh'thic  period,  but  to  that  period  may  be 
ascribed  a  number  of  cairns,  menhirs  and  one  cromlech  (near 
Glanusk).  In  Roman  times  the  eastem  half  of  the  cotmty  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Silures,  a  pre-Celtic  race,  whose 
governing  class  at  that  time  probably  consisted  of  Brytbonic 
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Celts.  But  an  earlier  wave  of  Celtic  invasion  represented  by  the> 
Goidels  had  passed  westwards  along  the  valleys  of  the  Usk  and 
Wye,  leaving  traces  in  place-names  {e.g.  Uwck^  lake),  and  in  the 
O^iam  inscribed  stones  found  at  GUnusk,  Trallwng  and  Tre- 
castle,  and  probably  surviving  into  historic  times  around  the 
Beacon  range  and  farther  south  even  to  Gowec  and  Kidwelly. 
The  conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Romans  was  effected  between 
about  A.D.  75  and  80,  and  they  established  a  frontier  fort  (which 
some  have  oiUed  Caer-  Bannau,  identifying  it  as  Bannium)  some 
5  m.  out  of  the  present  town  of  Brecon,  with  smaller  stations 
on  roads  leading  thereto  at  Y  Gaer  near  Crickhowell,  and  at 
Capel  Colbren  in  the  direction  of  Neath.  On  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  the  Gpidelic  hill-tribes,  probably  with  help  from 
Gower  and  Ireland,  seem  to  have  regained  possession  of  the  Usk 
valley  under  the  leadership  of  a  chieftain  of  their  own  race, 
Brychan,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  three  chief 
tribes  of  hereditary  Welsh  saints.  His  territory  (named  after 
him  Brycheiniog,  whence  Brecknock)  lay  wholly  east  of  the 
Eppynt  range,  for  the  lordship  of  Buallt,  corresponding  to  the 
modem  hundred  of  Builth,  to  the  west,  remained  independent, 
probably  till  the  Norman  invasion.  Moot  of  the  older  churches 
of  central  Brecknockshire  and  east  Carmarthenshire  were  founded 
by  or  dedicated  to  members  of  Biychan's  family. 

From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  to  the  xoth,  Brycheiniog 
proper  often  bore  the  brunt  of  Mercian  attacks,  and  many  of 
the  castles  on  its  eastern  border  had  their  origin  in  that  period. 
Subsequently,  when  Bernard  de  Newmarch  and  his  Norman 
followers  obtained  possession  of  the  country  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  XI  th  century,  these  were  converted  into  regular  fortresses. 
Bernard  himself  initiated  this  policy  by  building  a  castle  at 
Talgarth  on  the  Upper  Wye,  but  in  xogi  he  moved  southwards, 
defeated  Uie  regulus  of  Brydieiniog,  Bleddyn  ab  Maenarch,  and 
his  brother-in-law  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  the  prince  of  south-west 
Wales,  and  with  materials  obtained  from  the  Roman  fort  of 
Caer  Bannau,  buUt  a  castle  At  Brecon,  which  he  made  his  caput 
baroniae.  Brycheiniog  was  then  converted  into  a  lordship 
marcher  and  passed  to  the  Fitzwalter,  de  Breos,  the  Bohun  and 
the  Stafford  families  in  succession,  remaining  unaffected  by  the 
Statute  of  Rhuddlan  (i  38a),  as  it  formed  part  of  the  inarches,  and 
not  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

The  Irion  valley,  near  Builth,  was,  however,  the  scene  of  the 
last  struggle  between  the  English  and  Llewelyn,  who  in  xa8a 
fell  in  a  petty  skirmish  in  that  district.  The  old  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence flickered  once  again  When  Owen  Glendower  marched 
to  Brecon  in  1405.  Upon  ti^  attainder  of  Edward,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521,  the  lordship  of  Brecon  with  its  depend- 
encies became  vested  in  the  crown.  In  x  536  it  was  grouped  with 
a  whole  series  of  petty  lordships  marcher  and  the  lordship  of 
Builth  to  form  the  county  of  Brecknock  with  Brecon  as  the 
county  town,  and  the  place  for  holding  the  county  court.  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and  has  done  so  since 
1536;  the  borough  of  Brecon,  with  the  town  of  Uywel,  had  also 
a  separate  representative  from  the  same  date  till  1885,  when  it 
became  merged  in  the  county. 

BRSDA,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Holland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  canalized  rivers  Merk  and  Aa, 
15  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Roozendaal.  Pop.  (1900)  36,396:  It  is 
connected  by  steam  tramway  with  Antwerp  (30  m.  S.S.W.),  and 
with  Geertruidenberg  in  the  north,  and  the  island  of  DuiveUnd 
on  the  west.  The  fortress  of  Breda,  which  was  once  considered 
impregnable,  has  been  dhuooantled,  but  the  town,  is  still  protected 
by  extensive  lines  of  fortification  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  district 
which  can  be  readily  laid  luder  water.  It  has  a  fine  quay,  town- 
hall  and  park.  There  are  several  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  The  principal  Protestant  church  is  a  Gothic  building 
dating  from  the  end  .of  the  X3th  century,  with  a  fine  tower,  and 
a  choir  of  later  date  (14x0).  Among  the  many  interesting  monu- 
ments is  the  imposing  tomb  of  the  stadtholder  Count  Engelbert 
II.  of  Nassau  and  his  wife.  This  is  the  work  of  Tomasino  Vincenz 
of  Bologna,  who,  though  a  pupil  of  Raphael  in  painting,  in 
sculpture  followed  Michelangelo,  to  whom  the  work  is  some- 
times ascribed.    Since  1828  Breda  has  been  the  seat  of  a  royal 


military  academy  for  all  arms  of  the  service.  It 
a  Latin  school,  an  arsenal,  and  a  modem  prisoa  built  on  the 
isolated-cell  principle.  The  prison  is  in  the  form  of  a  roionda, 
58  yds.  in  diameter,  and  covo^  by  a  high  dome.  In  the  middle 
is  the  office  of  the  administration,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  small 
watch-tower.  Round  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  are  the  cells,  x& 
in  number,  and  arranged  in  four  tiers  with  balconies  reached 
by  iron  staircases.  Each  cell  measures  35  cub.  yds.,  is  providK! 
with  an  electric  bell  communicating  with  the  warder  in  the 
tower,  heated  by  hot-air  pipes,  and  lighted  by  day  through  a 
window  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  rotunda,  and  from  suaoet  tr> 
ten  o'clock  by  electric  light.  The  industries  of  Breda  Gompnse 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  carpets,  hats,  beer 
and  musical  instruments.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are 
the  villages  of  Ginnekenand  Prinsenhage,  situated  in  the  iniist 
of  pretty  pine  woods.  They  form  favourite  places  of  exauskxc, 
and  in  the  woods  at  Ginneken  is  a  Kneipp  sanatorium. 

History. — Breda  was  in  the  x  x  th  century  a  direct  fief  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  its  earliest  known  lord  being  Henry  L  (xo^S- 
X 1 25),  in  whose  family  it  continued,  though,  &om  the  latter  part 
of  the  X3th  century,  in  the  female  line,  until  Alxz,  heiress  cf 
Philip  (d.  1323),  sold  it  to  Brabant.  In  1350  the  fief  was  resold 
to  John  (Jan)  of  Polanen  (d.  1377),  the  heiress  of  whose  iise, 
Joanna  (d.  1445),  married  Engelbert  of  Nassau-DiHaibttrg  (d 
1442).  HenceforUi  it  remained  in  the  house  of  Nassau,  passii^ 
ultimately  to  William  I.  (x533-'Xs84),  the  first  stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands.  Breda  obtained  municipal  rights  in  1 251 ,  but « as 
first  surrounded  with  walls  in  1534  by  Count  Henry  of  Nassaa, 
who  also  restored  the  old  castle,  originally  built  by^  John  cl 
Polanen  in  1350.  From  this  period  until  late  in  the  19th.  centnxy 
it  remained  the  most  important  of  the  line  of  fortresses  aksig 
the  Meuse.  Breda  was  captured  by  surprise  by  the  ^laiaards 
in  1581;  but  in  1590  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Maixriot  cf 
Nassau,  68  picked  men  contriving  to  get  into  the  town  ooaocaled 
under  the  turf  in  a  peat-boat.  The  so-called  "  Spaniard's  Hok  " 
still  marks  the  spot  where  the  peat-boat  lay.  Its  RUTendcr  im 
1625,  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  to  the  Spaniards  under  Spiac^ 
is  the  subject  of  the  famous  picture  by  Vdasquez  in  the  Museo 
del  Prado  in  Madrid.  In  1637  Breda  was  recaptured  by  Fredrridt 
Henry  of  Orange  after  a  four  months'  siege,  and  in  1648  it  nas 
finally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Dmisg 
the  wars  of  the  French  Rev<^ution,  it  was  taken  by  DonMuiiez 
in  1793,  evacuated  soon  after  and  retaken  by  Pichesru  in  1795, 
after  the  whole  of  Holland  had  already  succumbed  to  the  French 
In  x8x3,  a  sdly  being  made  by  the  French  garrison  on  an  advaact- 
guard  <k  the  Russians  tmder  Benckend<»ff,  the  citxxens  of  Breda 
again  made  themselves  masters  of  the  towix. 

Breda  was  the  residence,  during  his  exile,  of  Charles  IL.  whe. 
by  Uie  declaration  of  Breda  (x66o),  made  known  the  cooditioas 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  EnglaiuL  In  1696  WiUias. 
prince  of  Orange  and  king  of  Eng^d,  built  the  new  castle,  ox 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  period,  which  now  serves  as  the 
military  academy.  Breda  also  derives  some  celebrity  from  the 
various  political  congresses  of  which  it  has  been  the  tcene.  la 
1575  a  conference  was  held  here  between  the  ambaasadon  cf 
Spain  and  those  of  the  United  Provinces;  in  1667  a  peace  was 
signed  between  England,  Holland,  France  and  Denmajk;  a:^ 
in  1746-1747  the  representatives  of  the  same  powers  met  in  the 
town  to  discuss  the  terms  of  anotha  treaty. 

BREDAEL,  JAN  FRANS  VAU  (1683-1750),  Flemisli  painter, 
son  of  Alexander  van  Bredael  (d.  1720),  who  was  abo  aa  artist 
was  born  in  Antwerp.  He  imitated  the  style  of  Wou-venca^ 
and  Breughel  with  such  dexterity  that  even  connotaaenzs  in 
often  unable  to  distinguish  his  copies  of  their  pictures  from  the 
originals.  He  visited  England,  where  he  was  so  wdl  exnptoytd 
that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  retire  to  his  native  caaniry  w^tk 
a  competency.  The  earl  of  Derwentwater  was  one  of  his  t^ai 
patrons.  There  were  several  other  van  Bredaels,  who  woa 
honour  as  artists — notably  Pietck  (X621-X719),  Alexaztete's 
father,  and  Jozef  (1688-1739).  They  were  formeiiy  known  bs 
"  Breda,"  but  this  apparently  is  incorrect,  though  it  ocons  as  a 
signature  on  a  picture  by  Jan  Frans  in  the  Amsterdam  s^lerr. 
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BHBDERODB,  HBfRT*  Count  07  (1531-1568),  was  bom  at 
Bruads  in  1531.  He  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race, 
vhich  had  for  some  centuries  been  settled  in  Holland,  and  had 
uken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace.  Count 
Henry  became  a  convert  to  the  Reformed  faith  and  placed  him- 
sdf  at  the  side  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Coimt  Egmont  in 
resisting  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  Spanish 
despotism  into  the  Netherlands.  In  1566  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  confederacy  of  nobles  who  bound  themselves  to 
ffiaintaln  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country  by  signing  a 
document  known  as  "  the  Compromise."  On  the  5th  of  April 
iA  that  year  Brederode  accompanied  to  the  palace  a  body  of  250 
coof  edoates,  of  whom  he  acted  as  the  spokesman,  to  present  to 
the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  petition  setting  forth  their 
{ricvances,  called  "  the  Request."  It  was  at  a  banquet  at  the 
HAtel  Culemburg  on  the  8th  of  April,  presided  over  by  Brederode, 
t&at  the  sobriquet  of  ks  GueuXt  or  "  the  Beggars,"  was  first 
given  to  the  omwnents  of  Spanish  rule.  Brederode  was  banished 
from  the  Neth^ands  by  Alva,  and  died  in  exile  shortly  afterwards 
it  the  early  age  ofthirty-six. 

BREDOW.    OOTTFRIBD    GABRIEL    (x773-i8r4),    German 

liistorian,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  December  1773,  and 

became  successively  professor  at  the  universities  of  HelmsUUit, 

Fcankfort-on-Oder  and  Breslao.    He  died  at  Breslau  on  the 

Sth  d  September  18x4.   Bredow's  principal  works  are  Hondbuch 

ier  oUen  Cesckichte,  Ceograpkie  und  Ckronolcgie  (Eutin,  1799; 

Eaglish  trans.,  London}  1827);  Ckronik  des  ig.  Jahrhunderts 

(Altona,  x8ox);  Entwwrfder  WeUkunde  der  Alien  (Altona,  1816); 

Wdi^esckickle  m  Tabetlen  (^tona,  x8oi;  English  trans,  by 

J.  Bdl,  London,  1820);  Grundriss  einar  Cesckichte  dor  merk- 

vvdigiien  WdtkOndd  ton  1796-18x0  (Hamburg,  x8xo). 

Bredow's  posthumous  writings  were  edited  by  J.  G.  Kuniach 
(Bnsbu,  X823),  who  added  a  biography  of  the  author.  ■ 

BSBDOW.  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
immediately  north  of  Stettin,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb.  Here 
ire  tlK  Vidcan  iron-works  and  shipbuilding  yards,  where  the 
linen  *'  Deutschland  "  (xqoo),  the  "  Kaisexin  Augusta  Victoria  " 
(1906),  and  the  "  George  Washington  "  (1908),  the  largest  vessel 
(722  ft.  long,  37,000  tons)  in  the  German  mercantile  marine, 
were  boilt;  and  also  sugar,  cement  and  other  factories. 

BBEBCH  (common  in  eaiiy  forms  to  Teutonic  languages),  a 
covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  legs.  The  Latin 
hraca  or  hracca  is  a  Celtic  word,  probably  cognate  with  the 
Teatonic.  The  word  in  its  proper  meaning  is  used  in  the  plural, 
and,  strictly,  is  confined  to  a  garment  reaching  to  the  knees  only. 
Tbe  nwisning  of  "  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  "  is  later  thaii, 
and  derived  from,  its  first  meaning;  this  sense  appears  in  the 
"*  breech  "  or  hinder  part  of  a  gun.  The  word  is  also  fotmd  in 
"  breeches  buoy,"  a  sling  life-saving  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
support  of  canvas  breeches.  The  "  Breeches  Bible,"  a  name 
for  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  is  so  called  because  "  breeches  " 
is  used  for  the  aprons  of  fig-leaves  made  by  Adam  and  Eve.  On 
the  stage  the  phrase  a  "  breeches  "  part  is  used  when  a  woman 
plays  in  male  costume.  "  Breeching  "  is  a  strap  passed  round 
the  breech  of  a  harnessed  horse  and  joined  to  the  shafts  to  allow 
a  vefaide  to  be  backed. 

BREEDS  AND  BREEDING.  Breeds  may  be  defined  as  domestic 
varieties  of  animals  or  plants  which  man  has  been  able  to  bring 
into  existence  and  to  maintain  in  -existence.  The  process  of 
breeding  includes  all  the  modif^ng  influences  which  man  may 
bring  to  bear  on  a  wild  stock  for  the  purpose,  conscious  or 
QQconsdous,  of  establishing  and  maintaining  breeds.  Charles 
Darvin's  VaHatUm  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domeslicatum 
(i858)  was  the startfng-point  of  exact  knowledge  on  this  subject; 
when  it  appeared,  it  contained  not  only  the  best  collection  of 
empirical  facts,  but  the  only  rational  theory  of  the  facts.  The 
fint  rdatiotts  between  man  and  domesticated  animab  and  plants 
were  doe  to  unconscious  or  accidental  selection  of  wild  stocks 
that  tderated  the  vicinity  of  man  and  that  were  useful  or 
attractive  to  him.  The  new  conditions  must  have  produced 
o^difications  in  these  stocks,  whether  these  were  caused  by  a 
survival  in  each  geneiation  of  individuals  with  the  power  of 


response  to  the  new  environment,  or  were  due  to  a  conscious 
selection  of  individuals  capable  of  such  favourable  response. 
The  essence  of  the  process,  however,  came  to  be  a  conscious 
selection  in  each  generation  of  the  best  individuals,  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  individuals  that  seemed  to  man  to  be  most  adapted  to  his 
wants.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  breed  depended,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place  on  the  natural  variability  of  wild  animab 
and  plants,  then  on  the  variations  induced  in  animals  and  plants 
under  subjection  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  man's 
interference,  next  on  the  extent  to  which  these  variations, 
natural  or  artificial,  persisted  through  the  series  of  generations, 
and  finally  on  man's  intelligence  in  altering  or  maintaining  the 
conditions  of  tbe  enviroimient,  and  in  selective  mating.  The 
theory  of  breeds  and  breeding  depends,  in  fact,  on  knowledge  of 
variation,  of  modification  by  the  enviroxunent,  and  of  heredity. 
Any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  what  actually  has  been  done 
by  man  in  establishing  breeds  would  be  little  more  than  an 
imperfect  sunmiary  of  Darwin's  work.  The  articles  Hekeoity, 
Mendelism  and  Vasiation  and  Selection  show  that  what 
may  be  called  the  theoretical  and  experimental  knowledge  of 
variation  and  heredity  is  far  in  advance  of  the  practical  art 
of  breeding.  Even  horticulturists,  who  have  been  much  more 
successful  than  those  who  deal  with  animals,  are  still  far  from 
being  able  to  predict  the  result  of  their  selections  and  crossings. 
None  the  less  it  may  be  stated  definitely  that  such  prediction 
is  already  so  nearly  within  the  power  of  the  practical  breeder 
that  it  would  be  a  wastQ  of  time  to  give  a  summary  of  the  existing 
rule-of-thumb  methods.  The  art  of  breediiig  is  so  immediately 
destined  to  become  a  science  of  breeding  that  existing  knowledge 
and  conceptions  must  be  dismissed  as  of  no  more  than  historical 
inUrest.  (P.  C.  M.) 

BREEZE,  (x)  A  current  of  air  generally  taken  as  somewhat 
less  than  a  "  wind,"  which  in  turn  is  less  than  a  "  gale."  The 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  light  wind  blowing  landwards 
by  day,  "  sea-breeze,"  and  the  counter  wind,  blowing  off  the 
land  at  night,  *'  land-breeze."  The  word  appears  in  Fr.  brise 
(admitted  by  the  Academy  in  X762).  The  Span,  brisa,  Port. 
brvuSf  and  Ital.  ItresMa  are  used  for  a  wind  Uowing  from  the 
north  or  north-east.  According  to  Cotgrave,  Rabelais  uses 
brize  in  the  sense  of  bise,  the  luune  of  a  dry  north  or  north-east 
wind  prevalent  in  Switzerland  and  the  bordering  parts  of  France, 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  word  is  first  used  in  EiigUsh  as  applied 
to  the  cool  sea-breeze  blowing  usually  from  the  east  oi  north-east 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Atlantic  sea-coast  of  Central  America. 
It  was  then  applied  to  sea-breezes  from  any  quarter,  and  also 
to  the  land-breeze,  and  so  to  any  light  wind  or  current  of  air. 
(2)  Fine  ashes  or  cinders,  the  refuse  of  coal,  coke  and  charcoal 
burning.  This  is  probably  from  the  O.  Fr.  brese,  modem  braise, 
a  word  ooimected  with  leaser,  whence  Eng.  braMter,  a  pan  for 
burning  coals,  charcoal,  &c 

BREOENZ  (anc.  Brigantium),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
province  of  Vorarlberg,  as  well  as  of  the  administrative  district 
of  Bregenz.  In  X900  its  population  was  7595,  German-speaking 
and  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  situated  at  the  south-east  an^e 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and,  besides  communications  by  water 
with  the  other  towns  on  the  shores  of  that  lake,  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Feldkirch  on  the  Arlberg  line  (24  m.)  and  .with  Munich. 
The  old  town  is  on  a  hillock,  crowned  by  the  andent  castle,  while 
the  new  town  is  built  on  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  fine  parish  church  (dedicated  to  St  Gall)  stands  on  another 
mound  more  to  the  south.  In  the  local  museum  are  collections 
of  various  kinds,  especially  of  the  Roman  antiquities  which  have 
been  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  town.  The  position  of  the  town 
on  the  lake  has  always  made  it  an  important  port  and  commercial 
centre.  Nowadays  the  main  trade  is  in  grain,  but  much  is  done 
also  in  cattle  and  in  the  products  of  the  cottdn-spiiming  factories 
of  Vorarlberg. 

We  hear  of  counts  of  Bregenz  as  early  as  the  xoth  century, 
their  heirs  in  the  early  X3th  century  being  the  counts  of  Montfort 
(a  castle  north  of  Feldkirch),  who  gradually  acquired  most  of 
the  surrounding  country  (including  Feldkirch  and  Bludenz). 
But  little  by  little  the  Habsburgers^  counts  of  Tirol  since  1363 
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bought  from  them  most  of  their  domains — first  Feldkirch  in 
1375,  next  Bludenz  and  the  Montafon  valley  in  1394,  finally  the 
county  of  Bregenz  in  two  parts,  acquired  in  1451  and  1523.  In 
r40&  the  Appenzellers  were  defeated  before  Bregena,  while  in 
1647,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  town  was  sacked  by 
the  Swedes  under  Wrangel.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BREHON  LAWS,  the  Englsh  but  incorrect  appellation  of 
the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  the  proper  name  for  which  is  Fein~ 
eackas,  meaning  the  laws  of  the  Peine  or  Feini  (fainyeh),  who 
were  the  free  Gaelic  farmers.  Dligkihe  Peine  is  another  name 
for  the  laws,  with  the  same  meaning.  Laws  of  universal  applica- 
tion which  could  be  administered  only  by  duly  qualified  judges 
were  called  Cdin  law,  while  minor  laws  admimstered  by  noUes 
and  magistrates  were  called  Urradkus  law.  Regular  courts  and 
judges  existed  in  Ireland  from  prehistoric  times.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  word  "  Brehon  "  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  Bretkem 
(-judge). 

The  extant  remains  of  these  laws  are  manuscript  tranScnpts 
from  earlier  copies  made  on  vellum  from  the  8th  to  the  13th 
century,  now  preserved  with  other  Gaelic  manuscripts  in  Trinity 
College  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  the  British 
Museum,  Oxford  University,  some  private  collections  and  several 
libraries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  documents  is  the  Setukus  U6r  or  "  Great  Old 
Law  Book."  No  copy  of  it  now  existing  is  complete,  and  some 
portions  are  missing  from  all.  What  remains  of  it  occupies  the 
first,  second,  and  a  portion  of  the  third  of  the  volumes  produced 
by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  which  was  appointed  in  rSsa. 

In  the  Annals  cf  the  Four  Masters  it  is  said:  "  The  age  of 
Christ  438,  the  tenth  year  of  King  Laeghaire  (Lairy),  the  Senchus 
M6r  and  FHneackas  of  Ireland  were  purified  and  written." 
This  entry  has  ample  historical  corroboration.  Of  many  separate 
treatises  dealing  with  special  branches  of  the  law,  the  Book  of 
Akitt,  composed  of  opinions  or  placita  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Art, 
otherwise  Cormac  ua  Quim,  Ard-Rigof  Erinn  from  a.d.  227  until 
'266,  and  Cennfaeladh  the  Learned,  who  lived  in  the  first  part 
of  the  7th  century,  is  the  most  imporUnt. 

The  text  and  earlier  commentaries  are  in  the  Bearla  Feini— 
the  most  archaic  form  of  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  language.  From 
gradual  changes  in  the  living  tongue  through  a  long  expanse  of 
time  many  words,  phrases  and  idioms  in  the  Beada  Feini  became 
obsolete,  and  are  so  diffictdt  to  translate  that  the  official  transla- 
tions are  to  some  extent  confessedly  conjectural.  In  many  cases 
only  opening  words  of  the  original  text  remain.  Wherever  the 
text  is  whole,  it  b  curt,  elliptical,  and  yet  rhythmical  to  a  degree 
attainable  only  through  long  use.  The  rigorously  authentic 
character  of  these  laws,  relating  to,  and  dealing  with,  the  actual 
realities  of  life,  and  with  institutions  and  a  state  of  society 
nowhere  else  revealed  to  the  same  extent,  the  extreme  antiquity 
both  of  the  provisions  and  of  the  language,  and  the  meagreness 
of  continental  material  illustrative  of  the  same  things,  endow 
them  with  exceptional  archaic,  archaeological  and  philological 
interest. 

In  the  earliest  times  all  learned  men,  whether  specially  learned 
in  law  or  not,  appear  to  have  acted  as  judges.  Gradually  as 
literature  and  learning  increased,  judgments  delivered  by  men 
without  special  legal  training  fell  into  disfavour.  In  the  xst 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Conchobhar  or  Conor  Mac 
Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster,  a  crisb  was  reached,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  no  roan  was  allowed  to  act  as  Brehon  until  he  had 
studied  the  full  law  course,  which  occupied  twenty  years,  and 
had  passed  a  rigorous  public  examination.  The  course  of  study 
for  Brehon  and  Ollamh,  advocate  and  law-agent  respectively,  is 
carefully  laid  down  in  the  law  itself.  The  Brehonship  was  not 
an  office  of  state  like  that  of  the  modern  judge,  but  a  profession 
in  which  success  depended  upon  ability  and  judgment.  The 
Brehon  was  an  arbitrator,  umpire,  and  expounder  of  the  law, 
rather  than  a  judge  in  the  modem  acceptation.  It  appears, 
without  being  expressly  stated,  that  the  facts  of  a  case  were 
investigated  and  ascertained  by  laymen,  probably  by  the 
Aireachiat—%  local  assemUy  or  jury— before  submteion  to  a 
Brehon  for  legal  decision.   A  Brehon  whose  decision  was  reversed 


upon  appeal  was  liable  to  damages,  loss  of  position  and  ol  free 
lands,  if  any,  disgrace,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  his  prolesfiiaQ. 
No  Brehon  had  any  fixed  territorial  juiisdictiofL  A  party 
initiating  proceedings  could  select  any  Brehon  he  pleased,  ii 
there  were  more  than  one  in  his  district.  Every  king  or  chki 
of  sufficient  territory  retained  an  official  Brehon,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  free  land  for  his  maintenance.  In  ordinary  cases  tht 
Brehon's  fee  was  said  to  have  been  one-twelfth  of  the  amooat 
at  stake. 

Assemblies,  national,  i»t>vincial  and  local,  were  a  marked 
characteristic  of  ancient  Irish  life.  They  all,  without  exceptMC, 
discharged  some  legal  functions,  legislative  or  admimstrativv, 
and  even  in  those  in  which  amusement  predominattd,  the  CAi» 
law  was  publicly  rehearsed.  Most  of  the  assemblies  were  annual, 
some  triennial,  some  lasted  only  a  day  or  two,  others  a  week  and 
occasionally  longer.  All  originated  in  pagan  funeral  or  a»B- 
memorative  rites,  and  continued  to  be  held,  even  in  Christiaa 
times,  in  very  andent  cemeteries.  They  were  called  by  different 
names— F0U,  Aenack,  Aireacktas,  Ddl,  dec 

The  Feis  <A  Tara,  in  Meath,  was  from  its  origin  seven  centuries 
before  Christ  down  to  ajx  560^  mainly  national  and  pcdilicd. 
being  convened  by  the  Ard-Rig,  held  at  his  residence,  presided 
over  by  him,  and  consisting  of  the  provincial  kings,  tanists, 
flaiths,  Brehons,  warriors,  historians,  poets  and  other  distin- 
guished men  from  the  whde  of  Ireland.  It  was  due  to  be  bdd 
every  third  year  for  the  purpose  <A  "  preserving  the  laws  aad 
rules,"  and  it  might  be  csdled  specially  on  any  urgent  occasion 
After  the  statesmen  had  consulted,  the  laws  were  prodaimcd, 
with  any  modifications  agreed  upon.  Then  the  proocedisp 
became  festive,  queens  and  great  ladies  taking  part.  The  Fcts 
of  A.O.  560  was  the  last  regular  one  held  at  Tara  becaifie  the 
monarch  ceased  to  reside  there.  One  national  assembly  of  an 
exceptional  character  was  held  at  Tara  in  a.d.  697,  by  a  decree 
of  which  women  were  emancipated  from  liability  to  military 
service. 

The  Aenach  held  annually  at  Tailltenn,  also  in  Meath,  vas  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people  without  restriction  of  rank,  claa 
or  country,  and  became  the  most  celebrated  for  athletic  sporu. 
games  and  contests.  Yet  even  here  the  laws  were  read  alcvA, 
and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  last  national  asiemhiy 
held  at  Tailltenn  under  King  Rhoderic  O'Connor  in  1168  wai 
a  political  one. 

The  Ddl-Cricke  (-territorial  assembly),  held  at  Uisneach  io 
Westmeath,  was  a  gathering  for  political  and  qttasi4egblativc 
purposes.  At  one  assembly  there  about  a  century  before  Christ, 
a  uniform  law  of  distraint  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  Sen,  son  of  Aig£.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
gatherings  at  Uisneach  from  being  for  ages  celebrated  for  gaiety 
and  amusement. 

Eaeh  provincial  kingdom  and  each  tuath  had  aaemtdics  d 
its  own.  Every  Jlaitk  and  fiaitk-fine  was  a  member  of  a  local 
assembly,  the  dan  system  conferring  the  qualification,  and  there 
being  no  other  election. 

An  assembly  when  convened  by  the  Brmgh-fer  for  the  sped^ 
purpose  of  decting  a  tanist  or  successor  to  the  king  was  called 
a  Tocon^a. 

Very  careful  provision  is  made  for  the  preparation  of  the  sites 
of  great  assemblies,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  at 
them  is  sanctioned  by  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  Tbe 
operation  of  every  legal  process  calculated  to  occasion  frktioc, 
such  as  seizure  of  property,  was  suspended  during  tbe  time  the 
assemblies  lasted. 

The  term  Rig  (reeh-rex,  king)  was  ap(died  to  four  daascs  or 
grades  of  rulers,  the  lower  grades  being  grouped,  each  group  betr^ 
subject  to  one  of  their  number,  and  all  being  subject  to,  and  ow  ing 
tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  Ard-Rig  (**  supreme  king  of  Erina 
The  Ard-Rig  had  an  official  residence  at  Tara  and  the  kingdom 
of  Meath  for  his  special  use.  The  provincial  king.  Rig  Caiddk. 
also  had  an  official  residence  and  kingdom  of  his  own,  togethn-  wiik 
allegiance  and  tribute  from  each  Rig-mor-Tuatha  in  fa^  province, 
who  in  his  turn  received  tribute  and  allegiance  from  each  Rig* 
Toatha  under  lubjection  to  him.    Tbe  Rig-Tttaiba  received 
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tribate  and  aOegiaiicc  from  the  flaiths  or  nobles  in  his  tuath. 
Tbe  tuath  was  the  political  unit,  and  the  ruler  of  it  was  the  lowest 
to  whom  the  term  "  king  "  was  applied.  For  each  payment  of 
tribute  a  king  always  made  some  return.  Every  king  was  obliged, 
OD  his  inauguration,  to  swear  that  he  would  govern  justly  and 
according  to  law,  to  which  he  remained  always  subject.  The 
Ard-Rig  was  selected  by  the  sub>kings  and  other  leading  men 
who  kgaUy  constituted  the  Feis  of  Tara,  the  sub-kings  by  those 
under  them  in  their  respective  spheres.  No  person  not  of  full 
age,  imperfectly  educated,  stupid,  blind,  deaf,  deformed  or  other- 
wise defective  in  mind  or  body,  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
an&t  to  discharge  the  duties  or  unworthy  to  represent  the  man- 
hood of  the  nation,  could  be  king,  even  though  he  were  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding  king.  "  It  is  a  forbidden  thing  for 
00c  with  a  blemish  to  be  king  at  Tara." 

Tuath,  Cind  and  Claim  were  synonyms  meaning  a  small 
tiibe  or  nation  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  A  king  and 
dan  being  able,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  to  adopt  new 
membeis  or  families,  or  amalgamate  with  another  dan,  tbe 
theory  of  common  origin  was  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  Kinship 
with  the  dan  was  an  essential  qualification  for  holding  any  office 
or  property.  Hie  rules  of  kinship  largely  determined  status  with 
its  cmrelative  rights  and  obligations,  supplied  the  place  of 
coQtraa  and  of  laws  affecting  the  ownership,  disposition  and 
devolution  of  property,  constituting  the  clan  an  organic,  self- 
mntainfd  entity,  a  political,  social  and  mutual  insurailoe  co- 
partnership. ThJe  solidarity  of  the  dan  was  its  most  important 
and  all-pervading  characteristic.  The  entire  territory  occupied 
by  a  dan  was  the  common  and  absolute  property  of  that  dan. 
Subject  to  this  permanent  and  fundamental  ownership,  part  of  the 
land  was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king  as  such. 
Warriors,  statesmen,  Brehons,  Ollamhs,  physidana,  poets,  and 
even  eminent  workers  in  the  more  important  arts,  were,  in 
different  degrees,  rewarded  with  free  lands  for  their  req>ective 
public  services.  On  the  death  of  any  person  so  rewarded,  the 
land  in  theory  reverted  to  the  dan;  but  if  like  services  continued 
to  be  rendered  by  the  son  or  other  successor,  and  accepted  by  the 
dan,  the  land  was  not  withdrawn.  The  successors  of  statesmen, 
for  whom  the  largest  provision  was  made,  became  a  permanent 
nobility.  Flalth  (flah^noble  chief)  was  a  term  applied  to  a  man 
of  this  rank.  Rank,  with  the  accompanying  privileges,  juris- 
diction and  re^Mnsibility,  was  based  upon  a  qualification  of 
kinship  and  of  property,  held  by  a  family  for  a  spedfied  number 
of  generations,  together  with  certain  concurrent  conditions;  and 
it  could  be  lost  by  loss  of  property,  crime,  cowardice  or  other  dis- 
graceful conduct.  The  flaiths  in  every  tuath  and  all  ranks  of 
iodety  were  organized  on  the  same  hierarchical  pattern  as 
royalty.  A  portion  of  land  called  the  Cumkal  Senorba  was  devoted 
to  the  support  of  widows,  orphans  and  old  childless  people. 

Pine  (finna),  originally  meaning  family,  came  in  course  of  time 
to  be  applied  to  a  group  of  kindred  families  or  to  a  whole  dan. 
From  differcnaa  between  inddental  accounts  written  in  different 
ages,  it  appears  that  the  social  system  underwent  some  change. 
For  the  purpose  of  oonvesring  some  idea,  one  theory  may  be 
ukcn,  according  to  which  the  fine  was  made  up  of  seventeen 
dansmea,  with  their  families,  vis.  the  (Tri/jine .  consisting  of 
xhtfiaitk-fine  and  four  others  in  the  same  or  nearest  degree  of 
idnship  to  the  centre,  and  tbe  DewbUfine^  Tarfine  and  InnfinCf 
each  consbting  of  four  heads  of  families,  forming  widening 
concentric  drdes  of  kinship  to  which  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  fhtfime  extended  with  certainty,  but  in  diminishing  degrees. 

In  course  of  time  a  largf  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  good 
land  became,  tmder  the  titles-  so  far  described,  limited  private 
property.  "Die  area  of  arable  land  available  for  the  common  use 
of  the  dansmen  was  gradually  diminished  by  these  encroachments, 
but  was  still  always  substantial.  A  share  of  this  was  the  birth- 
right of  every  law-abiding  fnember  of  the  Feini  who  needed  it. 
To  satisfy  this  title  and  give  a  start  in  life  to  some  young  men 
who  woald  otherwise  have  got  none,  this  land  was  subject  to 
CahkaSdme  (•■dan-resumption),  meaning  that  the  dan  resumed 
the  wfaokr  area  at  intervab  of  a  few  years  for  a  fresh  distribution 
after  soine  occapants  had  died,  and  young  men  by  attaining 


manhood  had  become  entitled.  Hence  the  Anglo-Irish  word 
gavelkind.  Andently  this  re-distribution  extended  throughout 
the  dan  at  the  same  time.  Later  it  extended  only  to  the  lud  of 
A  fine,  each  fine  making  its  own  distribution  at  its  own  time  and 
in  its  own  way  as  dietermined  by  the  seventeen  men  above 
specified.  In  this  distribution  men  might  or  might  not  receive 
again  thdr  former  portions.  In  the  latter  case  compensation 
was  made  for  unexhausted  improvements.  This  land  could  not 
be  sold,  nor  evtn  let  except  for  a  season  in  case  of  domestic 
necessity.  The  Fdni  who  used  it  had  no  landlord  and  no  rent 
to  pay  for  this  land,  and  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  by 
the  dan  for  a  crime.  They  were  subject  only  to  public  tributes 
and  the  ordinary  obligations  of  free  men.  Presumably  thdr 
homesteads  were  not  on  this  land  and  were  not  subject  to 
GiMailcine.  Ndther  were  the  unfenced  and  unappropriated 
oonunon  lands — waste,  bog,  forest  and  mountain — which  all 
clansmen  were  free  to  use  promiscuously  at  will. 

There  was  hardly  any  selling  and  little  letting  of  land  in  andent 
times.  Flaiths  and  other  persons  holding  Urge  areas  let  to 
dansmen,  who  then  became  Ceiles,  not  land,  but  the  privilege 
of  feeding  npon  land  a  number  of  cattle  spedfied  by  agreement. 
Flaiths  and  Bo-aires  also  let  catde  to  a  ceile  who  had  none  or 
not  enough,  and  this  was  the  most  prevalent  practice.  Hiere 
were  two  distinct  methods  of  letting  and  hiring — saer  (""free) 
and  doer  (^baae),  the  conditions  being  fundamentally  different. 
The  conditions  of  loer-tenure  were  largely  setUed  by  the  law, 
were  comparativdy  easy,  did  not  require  any  security  to  be 
given,  left  the  ceile  free  within  the  limits  of  justice  to  end  the 
connexion,  left  him  competent  in  case  of  dispute  to  give  evidence 
against  that  of  the  flaith,  and  did  not  impose  any  liability  oil 
the  fine  of  the  ceile.  By  continued  user  of  the  same  land  for  some 
years  and  discharge  of  the  public  obligations  in  respect  of  it  in 
addition  to  the  ciss  or  pajmient  as  tenant,  a  ceile  became  a  sub- 
owner  or  permanent  tenant  and  could  not  be  evicted.  There  is 
no  provision  in  these  laws  for  evicting  any  one.  For  the  hire  of 
catUe  a  usual  payment  was  one  beast  in  seven  per  aimum  for 
seven  years;  after  which  the  cattle  that  remained  became  the 
property  of  the  hirer.  A  saer<eile  on  growing  wealthy  might 
become  a  bo-cire,  Daer4enure,  whether  of  cattle  or  of  the 
right  to  graze  cattle  upon  land,  was  subject  to  a  ciss-ninsciss 
('Wearisome  tribute),  for  the  payment  of  which  security  had  to 
be  given.  A  man  not  in  the  enjojrment  of  full  dvil  ri^ts,  if 
able  to  find  security,  could  become  a  daer-ceile.  A  free  clansman 
by  becoming  a  dder<eile  lowered  his  own  status  and  that  of  his 
fine,  became  incompetent  to  give  evidence  against  that  of  a  flaith, 
and  ootdd  not  end  the  connexion  until  the  end  of  the  term  except 
by  a  large  payment.  The  members  of  his  fine  were  liable,  in 
the  degree  of  thdr  relationship,  to  make  good  out  of  their  own 
property  any  default  in  the  payments.  Hence  this  tenure  could 
not  be  legally  entered  into  by  a  free  clansman  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  jSiie.  Daer-ceiles  were  also  exposed  to  casual  burdens, 
like  tlu^t  of  lodging  and  feeding  soldiers  when  in  thdr  district 
All  payments  were  made  in  kind.  When  the  particular  kind  was 
not  specified  by  the  law  or  by  agreement,  the  payments  were 
made  according  to  convenience  in  horses,  catUe,  sheep,  pigs, 
wool,  butter,  bacon,  com,  vegetables,  yam,  dye-plants,  leather, 
doth,  artides  of  use  or  ornament,  &c.  As  the  clan  system 
relaxed,  and  the  fine  lost  its  legal  power  of  fixing  the  amounts 
of  public  tributes,  which  were  similarly  payable  to  the  flaith, 
and  neglected  its  duty  of  seeing  that  those  tributes  were  duly 
applied,  the  flaith  beaune  able  to  increase  these  tributes  with 
litUe  check,  to  confuse  them  with  rent,  to  confuse  jurisdiction 
with  ownership,  and  to  exalt  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow- 
dansmen.  A  flaith  by  arranging  that  his  tenants  ahould  make 
their  payments  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  secured  »  constant 
and  copious  supfrfy  without  an  inconvenient  surplus. 

People  who  did  not  bdonfc  to  the  dan  and  were  not  dtizens  were 
in  a  base  condition  and  incompetent  to  appear  in  court  in  suit 
or  defence  except  through  a  freeman.  The  Bothach  (•■  cottier) 
and  the  Sen<liithe i^did  dependent)  were  people  who,  though 
living  for  successive  generations  attached  to  the  famih'es 
of  flaitltt,  did  not  bdong  to  the  clan  and  had  no  rights  of 
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citizenship.  Fuidk^s,  or  manual  labourers  without  property,  were 
the  lowest  section  of  the  population.  Some  were  bom  in  this 
condition,  some  clansmen  were  depressed  into  it  by  crime,  con- 
sequences of  war  6r  other  misfortune;  and  strangers  of  a  low  class 
coming  into  the  territory  found  their  level  in  it  The  fuidhirs 
also  were  divided  into  satr  and  doer;  the  former  being  free  by 
industry  and  thrift  to  acquire  some  property/ after  which  five 
of  them  could  dub  together  to  acquire  rights  corresponding  to 
those  of  one  freeman.  The  daer-fuidkirs  were  tramps,  fugitives, 
captives,  &c. 

Fosterage,  the  custom  of  sending  children  to  be  reared  and 
educated  in  the  families  of  fellow-clansmen,  was  so  prevalent, 
especially  among  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  laws  governing  it  are 
so  elaborate  and  occupied  such  a  large  space,  that  some  mention 
of  it  here  is  inevitable.  Beyond  mention,  there  is  little  to  be 
said,  owing  to  the  absence  of  general  principles  in  an  infinity  of 
specific  details,  mostly  domestic  and  apparently  trivial.  A  child 
in  fosterage  was  reared  and  educated  suitably  for  the  position 
it  was  destined  to  fill  in  life.  There  was  fosterage  for  affection, 
for  payment  and  for  a  literary  education.  Fosterage  began 
when  the  child  was  a  year  old  and  ended  when  the  marriageable 
age  was  reached,  unless  previously  terminated  by  death  or  crime. 
Every  fostered  person  was  under  an  obligation  to  provide,  if 
necessary,  for  the  old  age  of  foster-parents.  The  affection 
arising  from  this  relationship  was  usually  greater,  and  was 
regarded  as  more  sacred  than  that  of  blood  relationship. 

The  solidarity  of  dan  and  fine  in  their  req^ective  spheres,  the 
provisions  of  the  system,  the  simple  rural  life,  and  the  prevalence 
of  barter  and  payments  in  kind,  left  comparatively  little  occa- 
sion for  contracts  between  individuals.  Consequently  the  rules 
relating  to  contract  are  not  very  numerous.  They  are,  however, 
suffidently  solemn.  No  contract  affecting  land  was  valid  unless 
made  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  fine  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Aire-ForiaiU,  Contracts  relating  to  other  kinds  of  property 
are  more  numerous.  When  important  or  involving  a  consider- 
able amount,  they  had  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  B,flaUh  or 
magistrate.  The  A  ire-Coisring  presided  over  most  of  the  contracts 
of  the  common  people.  The  parties  to  a  contract  should  be  free 
dtizens,  of  full  age,  sound  miiid,  free  to  contract  or  not,  and 
under  no  legal  disability.  "  The  world  would  be  in  a  state  of 
confusion  if  express  contracts  were  not  binding.'*  From  the 
repeated  correlative  dicta  that  "  nothing  is  due  without  deserv- 
ing/' and  that  a  thing  done  ^'  for  God's  sake,"  i.e.  gratis,  imposed 
little  obligation,  it  b  dear  that  the  importance  of  valuable  con- 
sideration was  fully  recognized.  So  also  was  the  importance 
of  time.  "  To  be  asleep  avails  no  one  ";  "  Sloth  takes  away  a 
man's  welfare."  Contracts  made  by  the  following  persons  were 
invalid:  (i)  a  servant  without  hb  master's  authority;  (a)  a 
monk  without  authority  from  his  abbot  or  manager  of  tempor- 
alities; (3)  a  son  subject  to  his  father  without  the  father's 
authority;  (4)  an  infant,  lunatic,  or  "  one  who  hs,d  not  the  full 
vigilance  of  reason  ";  (5)  a  wife  in  relation  to  her  husband's 
property  without  his  authority.  She  was  free  to  hold  and  deal 
with  property  of  her  own  and  bind  it  by  contract.  If  a  son 
living  with  hb  father  entered  info  a  contract  with  hb  father's 
knowledge,  the  father  was  held  to  have  ratified  the  contract 
unless  he  promptly  repudiated  it.  "  One  b  held  to  adopt  what 
he  does  not  repudiate  after  knowledge,  having  the  power." 
Contract  of  sale  or  barter  with  warranty  could  be  dissolved  for 
fraud,  provided  action  was  taken  within  a  limited  time  after  the 
fraud  had  become  known.  Treaties  and,  occasional  very  im- 
portant contracts  were  made  "  Mood-covenants  "  and  inviolable 
by  drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  little  finger  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  blending  thb  with  water,  and  both  dqnking 
the  mixture  out  of  the  same  cup.  The  forms  of  legal  evidence 
were  pledges,  documents,  witnesses  and  oaths.  In  cases  of 
special  importance  the  pledges  were  human  beings,  "  hostage 
sureties."  These  were  treated  as  in  their  own  homes  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  to  which  they  bdonged,  and  were  discharged  on 
the  performance  of  the  contract.  If  the  contract  was  broken, 
they  became  prisoners  and  might  be  fettered  or  made  to  work  as 
slaves  until  the  obligation  was  satisfied.    Authentic  documents 


were  considered  good  evidence.  A  witness  was  ia  all  cues 
important,  and  in  some  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  cootria 
Hb  status  affected  the  force  of  the  contract  as  wdl  as  the  v^dse 
of  his  evidence;  and  the  laws  appear  to  imply  that  by  bccomiai 
a  witness,  a  man  incurred  liabilities  as  a  surety.  The  pre- 
Christian  oath  might  be  by  one  or  more  of  the  elematts,  po«er» 
or  phenomena  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  moon,  water,  night,  dij, 
sea,  land.  The  Chrbtian  oath  might  be  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospdk. 
a  saint's  crozier,  relic  or  other  holy  thing. 

These  laws  recognized  crime,  but  in  tl^  same  calm  anddclibentc 
way  in  which  they  recognized  contract  and  other  things  seriotts}> 
affecting  the  people.  Although  we  find  in  the  poems  ol  Dcbih 
thach,  written  in  the  5th  century  and  prefixed  to  the  Snckm 
M6r,  the  sentences,  "  Let  every  one  die  who  kills  a  human  bdog.'^ 
and  "  Every  living  person  th^t  inflicts  death  shall  soffer  death," 
capital  punbhment  did  not  prevail  in  IreUnd  before  or  alter 
The  laws  uniformly  discountenanced  revenge,  letaliarton,  the 
punbhment  of  one  crime  by  another,  and  permitted  capital 
punishment  only  in  the  last  resort  and  in  ultimate  default  ^ 
every  other  form  of  redress.  They  contain  dabotate  proviska 
for  dealing  with  crime,  but  the  standpoint  ^m  whkfa  it  is 
regarded  and  treated  b  essentiaUy  different  from  outk.  The 
state,  for  all  its  eUborate  structtue,  did  not  assume  jurisdicLfle 
in  relation  to  any  crimes  except  political  ones,  such  as  trosoB 
or  the  dbturbance  of  a  large  assembly.  For  these  it  in&cted 
the  severest  penalties  known  to  the  law — banishment,  con£5a- 
tion  of  property,  death  or  putting  out  of  eyes.  A  crime  agaic^ 
the  i>erson,  character  or  property  of  an  individual  or  family  vis 
regarded  as  a  thing  for  which  reparation  should  be  nude,  bat  the 
individual  or  family  had  to  seek  the  reparation  by  a  penosal 
action.  Thb  differed  from  a  dvO  action  only  in  the  teres 
employed  and  the  dements  used  in  calculating  the  amotut  of 
the  reparation.  The  function  of  a  judge  in  a  criminal  as  is  i 
dvil  action  was  to  see  that  the  facts,  with  nmdifying  dmsa- 
stanccs,  were  fully  and  truly  submitted  to  him,  and  tlxa  bj 
applying  the  law  to  these  facts  to  ascertain  and  dedare  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  would  make  a  legal  adjustniaiL 
For  this  amount  the  guilty  person,  and  in  his  defaidt  hb  kiiKireil 
became  legally  debtor,  and  the  injured  [wrson  or  fainfly  became 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  like  a  dvil  -debt  by  distraint^  if 
not  paid  voluntarily.  There  were  no  pdice,  sheii&  or  piiNJc 
prisons.  The  decisions  of  the  law  were  executed  by  the  penna 
concerned,  supported  by  a  highly  organized  and  disdpliMd 
public  opinion  springing  from  l^nour  and  interest  and  infaereat 
in  the  solidarity  of  the  dan.  There  b  good  reasom  to  bdievt 
that  the  system  was  as  effectual  in  the  prevention  and  ptmiih- 
mcnt  of  crime  and  in  the  redress  of  wrongs  as  any  other  banca 
contrivance  has  ever  been. 

In  calciilating  the  amount  of  compensation  the  most  c^* 
acterisUc  and  important  dement  was  EiiucMLtn  ( ^bonottr-iaice. 
honour-valve),  a  value  attaching  to  every  free  person,  var>iQg 
in  amount  from  one  cow  to  thirty  cows  according  to  rank.  It«ai 
the  assessed  value  of  status  or  caput.  It  was  frequently  of  con- 
sequence in  relation  to  contracts  and  other  dan  afbirs;  but  c. 
emerges  most  dearly  in  connexion  with  crime.  By  the  comBus* 
sion  of  crime,  breach  of  contract,  or  other  disgraceful  or  injnrKXJ 
conduct,  Einechlan  was  diminished  or  destroyed,  a  <j^ 
diminutio  occurred,  apart  from  any  other  punishment.  Thocgb 
existing  apart  from  fine,  Einechlan  was  the  first  element  in  alciost 
every  fine.  Dire  was  the  commonest  word  for  fine,  vriietber  great 
or  small.  Eric  (-» reparation,  redemption)  was  the  fine  for 
"  separating  body  from  soul ";  but  the  term  was  used  in  \lsiitet 
cases  also.  In  capital  cases  the  word  sometimes  meant  EisrchUa. 
sometimes  coirpUire  (■>  body-fine),  but  most  oonectly  the  stiSi 
of  these  two.  It  may  be  taken  Uiat,  subject  to  modifying  gt- 
cumstances,  a  person  guilty  of  homidde  had  to  pay  (i)  eeerp-din 
for  the  destruction  of  life,  irrespective  of  rank;  (a)  the  boooc- 
value  of  the  victim;  (3)  hb  own  honour-value  tf  the  deed  «^ 
unintentional;  and  (4)  double  his  own  honour- value  if  committed 
with  malice  aforethought.  The  sum  of  theM  was  in  all  czsa 
heavyj  heaviest  when  the  parties  were  wealthy.  The  anocat 
I  was  recoverable  as  a  debt  from  the  criminal  to  the  extent  of  ^ 


ptopcfty,  and  id  bii  dtf  Aull  fram  the  meinben  of  bafint  m  budu 
flrlemuaed  by  the  defiee  of  reUlkmshJp;  and  It  wu  dutribut- 
tiic  iTooDg  the  memben  of  tbe  jCiv  of  a  murdered  penoa  in  the 
uiie  proportioTUt  like  a  ditlributioQ  among  the  next  of  kin. 
Tbt  Jfw  of  ft  murderer  could  free  themHlvei  from  liability  by 
pvinc  up  tbc  murderer  and  his  gooda^  or  if  he  escaped,  by  ^ving 
ap  any  goods  be  biuJ  left,  depriving  him  of  dandup,  and  Iwlging 
1  pledge  againM  hi)  fucuR  miideedl.  Id  these  circunutanccs 
Ox  law  bdd  the  mraiul't  life  forfeit,  and  he  might  be  tlain  or 
liken  as  a  piiwner  or  tUve.  He  conld  aoipe  only  by  bediming 
I  iaa-juidUr  in  some  diitjuit  tenitDry.  When  (he  e^ccl  of  > 
aiDC  did  not  go  beyond  sn  indivldiul.  if  that  individual'!  ;(>u 
did  not  make  (Dod  tfaeir  dalm  while  the  criminal  lived,  it  lapsed 
on  bb  death.  "  The  crime  dia  with  tbe  criminal."  If  an  un- 
known stranger  or  person  without  property  caught  red-handed 

lawful  to  maim  or  slay  him  according  to  tbc  magnitude  of  the 
attempted  oime.  "  A  penon  who  came  to'inflict  a  wound  on 
the  body  may  be  safely  killed  wben  unknown  and  witluut  a 


For  • 


y  the 


Dsual  penalty,  as  in  breach  of  contract,  was  genetic 

the  quantity,  subject  to  modifying  drcunutuices,  being  twice 

the  amount  taken  or  destroyed. 

Disticsa  of  seixure  of  property  being  the  universal  mode  of 
obtaining  satisfaction,  whether  for  crime,  breach  of  contract, 
ntBi.paymeBt  of  debt,  or  any  other  cause,  the  law  of  distiets 
came  into  operation  u  the  nlvent  of  alinoat  every  diipule. 
Hence  it  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  branch,  if  not 
more  than  a  branch,  of  thoc  andent  laws.  Of  aevend  words 
mtaning  dittrea.  alliiabaii  was  Ibe  most  frecjuently  used.  A 
ptnaa  having  «  Hqaidited  claim  might  either  me  a  debtor  or 
prweed  at  his  peril  to  leiie  without  this  preliminary.  In  the 
Istirr  oat  the  defendant  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  sciiure 
hy  paying  the  debt,  giving  a  pledge,  or  demsading  a  trial;  and 
he  then  could  choose  a  Brthon.  Distress  was  of  two  kltida — 
(i>  iu*{airif  ar  fat  (  -diitreu  on  length,  i.e.  with  time,  witb 
ddays) ;  and  {1}  aligabaa  tuUa  (  -  immediale  distres).  Which 
mcibiid  was  pursued  depended  partly  upon  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  parity  upon  the  rapective  ranks  of  [he  parties.  A  person 
entitled  to  seiie  property  had  to  do  it  himself,  aoxinpanled,  if 
"■- —a  large,  by  a  law  agent  --'     '- 


orhadai 
ir  tdjrnl 


ongf  ul.  The  (ormalitiea 
wied  in  difloent  circumstances  and  also  at  different  times  in 
the  keg  ages  in  wliich  these  laws  prevailed.  Some  forms  may, 
is  the  Irish  as  in  other  legal  lyiltpu,  have  become  merely  cere- 
BRui]  and  fictitious. 

TdtaJi  (-seiiuie  of  imnianble  properly)  was  made  in  three 
periods  or  deUys  of  ten  days  each  (-30  days).  The  first  step 
■as  a  notice  that  unless  the  debt  was  paid  immediately  leizure 
would  be  made.  Ten  days  later,  the  plaintiff  crossed  the  fence 
in  upon  the  land,  with  a  law  agent,  a  witnett  and  a  pair  of 
bon^  yoked  or  harnessed,  and  in  a  loud  voitv  stated  the  amount 
of  the  debt  and  called  upon  the  defendant  to  pay  it  accoiding 

■iihdrew.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days  more,  the  creditor 
entered  with  his  taw  agent,  two  witnesses  and  lout  hones,  went 
futbcr  in  upon  the  land,  repealed  his  demand,  and  if  refused 
•rithdiew.  Finally,  after  a  further  interval  of  ten  days,  he 
altered  ouce  more  with  his  taw  agent,  Ihm  witnesses  and  eitht 
B,  drove  up  to  the  debtor's  house,  repeated  I 


a  herd  of 


altle  0 


a  flock  of  sheep  in  upon 


Aliiaiaa  ordiruirily  meant  the  seizure  of  movable  property. 
The  fallowing  technical  terms  wDl  indicate  the  procedure  in 
ifiaress  with  time: — Anr/acrt  (-demand  of  payment,  stating 
iheamoont  in  presence  of  witnesses)^  a^(-delay);  tAtahail 
(  xthe  actual  seizure);  siuil  (-delay  after  seizure,  the  thing 
remajoing  in  the  debtor's  possession);  ivx^  (—the  taking  away 
<<ll«thbigseited)i/iiic  [  -notice  to  the  debtor  01  the  amount 
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due,  the  Hutuder  or  pound  in  which  the  thing  seized  is  impounded, 
and  tbe  name  of  the  law  agent) ;  diikim  (  —  delay  during  which 
the  thing  is  in  pound) ;  hbad  (  —  destruction  or  forfeiture  of  tbc 
debtor's  ownership  and  substitution  of  the  creditor's  ownership). 
There  was  no  sale,  because  sate  for  money  was  litUe  known. 
Tbe  property  in  the  thing  Seized,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  and 
ezijenses,  became  legally  transferred  from  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor,  not  all  at  once  but  in  stages  fized  by  law.  A  creditor 
was  not  at  liberty  to  seize  household  goods,  famung  utensils, 
or  any  goods  the  loss  of  which  would  prevent  the  deb  tor  recover, 
ing  from  embarrassment,  so  long  as  there  was  other  property 
which  could  be  seized.  A  seizure  could  be  made  only  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  "  If  a  man  who  is  sued  evades  iuslice, 
knowing  the  debt  to  be  due  of  him,  double  the  debt  is  payable 
by  him  and  a  fine  of  five  seds."  When  a  lar^  debt  was  clearly 
due,  and  there  was  no  property  to  seise,  tbe  debtor  himself  could 
be  seized  and  compelled  to  work  as  a  priaoner  or  slave  until  the 
debt  was  paid. 

When  a  defendant  waa  of  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiB, 
distress  had  to  be  preceded  by  Irouad  (  -fasting).  Tiia  is  a 
legal  procesa  unknown  elsewhere  ezcept  m  ports  of  India.  The 
plaintiff  baving  made  bis  demand  and  waited  a  certain  time 
without  result,  went  and  sat  without  ioad  before  the  rloor  of 
tbc  defendant.  To  refuse  to  submit  to  fasting  was  considered 
indelibly  disgraceful,  and  was  one  of  the  things  which  legally 
degraded  a  man  by  reducing  or  destroying  his  hoDour-vslue, 
Tlie  law  said  "  he  who  does  not  give  a  pledge  to  fasting  is  an 
evader  of  all;  he  who  disregards  all  things  shall  not  be  paid  by 
God  or  man.""  If  a  plainiiU  having  duly  fasted  did  not  receive 
within  a  certain  time  the  satisfaction  of  hJi  claim,  be  was  entitled 
to  distrain  a*  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  defendant,  and  to  sein 
double  the  amount  that  would  have  satisfied  him  in  tbe  first 
instance.  If  a  person  fasting  in  accordance  witb  law  died  during 
or  in  consequence  of  the  fast,  the  person  fasted  upon  was  held 
guilty  of  miuder.  Fasting  coold  be  stopped  by  paying  the  debt, 
giving  a  pledge,  or  submitting  to  tbe  decision  of  a  Brehon.  A 
creditor  fasting  after  a  reasonable  offer  of  settlement  had  been 
made  to  him  forfeited  his  claim.  "  He  who  fasts  notwithstanding 
the  offer  of  what  should  be  accorded  to  him,  forfeits  his  legal 
right  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Feioi." 

"BiehonLswi"  in  iheqthediiionol  this  EMyeiopmifia.injch  research 
has  been  ckine  on  the  lubject,  and  Fer|unn's  account  is  no  longer 
aoxpredby  ■cholars,  ciTh^aareeardi  thelanguaBeor  thesuberance 

the  Laws  are  best  studied  in  the  wl  imperfect  v^umes  iAncUnt 
Laws  Bj  Irttand,  iS&5-t90])  produced  by  Ibe  first  ComminiDn 

Sinoring  their  long  and  vorthleia  inlttxfuclioni).'  loeeiher  with 
r.  Whilln  Slokess'Crilinim  (London.  Null,  1903)  oIAtliinon's 
Ckaiory  (Dublin.  I90O.  The  following  air  imporunt  relereiKes 
(kindly  supplied  by  Dr  Whictey  Stokes)  for  deuiled  leseaich:— 


thi 

grand  duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  standing 
on  a  basalt  rock  150  ft.  above  the  river,  10  m.  W.  o(  Freiburg-im- 
Bretlgau.  and  on  the  railway  connecting  that  city  with  Colmar. 
Pop.  (iqod)  J5J7.  It  tias-a  fine  minster,  partly  Romanesque, 
partly  Gothic,  dating  from  the  loth  lo  the  tsth  centuries;  of 
its  two  principal  lowers  one  is  ijth  century  Gothic,  the  other 

especially  the  wood^ratving  of  the  high  altar,  and  (or  many 
interesting  tombs  and  pictures.  Tliere  is  little  industry,  but  ■ 
considerable  Inde  is  done  in  wines  and  other  agricultural 
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produce;  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the'  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a 
railway  bridge,  lies  the  little  town  of  Neubreisach  and  the  fort 
Mortier. . 

Bndsach  (Brisiacum),  formerly  an  imperial  dty  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the 
Empire,  is  of  great  antiquity.  A  stronghold  of  the  Sequani 
(a  Gallic  tribe,  which  occupied  the  country  of  the  Doubs  and 
Burgundy),  it  was  captured  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  by 
Ariovistus  and  became  known  as  the  Mans  Brisiacus.  Fortified 
by  the  emperor  Valentian  in  369  to  defend  the  Rhine  against  the 
Germans,  it  retained  its  position  throughout  the  middle  ages  as 
one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Germany  and  was  called  the  "cushion 
and  k^  (Kissen  und  SchlUssel)  of  the  German  empire."  Its 
importance-was  such  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  district  Brdsgau, 
in  which  it  is  situated.  In  939  it  Was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Otto  I.,  and  after  remaining  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
emperors  for  two  centuries,  was  strengthened  and  shared  for  a 
while  between  them  and  the  bishops  of  Basel.  In  z 254  and  z 262 
the  bishops  obtained  full  control  over  it;  but  in  1275  it  was 
made  an  imperial  city  by  King  Rudolph  I.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century  his  son  brought  it  definitively  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Habsburg  monarchs,  leaving  the  bishops  but  few 
privileges.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Breisach  successfully 
resisted  the  Swedes,  but  after  a  memorable  siege  and.a  defence 
by  General  von  Reisach,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  military 
annals,  it  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  on  the  x8th  of  December  1638.  The  endeavours  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  III.  to  retake  it  were  fruitless,  and  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  Breisach  was  annexed  to  France. 
By  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  it  was  restored  to  Austria,  when 
Louis  XIV.  built  the  town  and  fortress  of  Neubreisach  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Again  in  1703  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  owing  to  treachery,  but  was  ceded  to  Austria  by  the 
peace  of  Rastatt  (17 14).  Yet  again^  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  it  was  captured  ( 1 744)  by  the  French,  who  dismantled 
the  fortifications.  They  refortified  it  in  1796,  and  after  passing, 
by  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  (1801),  together  with  the  Breisgau  to 
the  duke  of  Modena,  Breisach  was  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg 
(1805)  finally  incorporated  with  Baden,  when  the  fortifications 
were  razed.  During  the  Franco-German  War  (1870)  Breisach 
suffered  severely  from  bombardment  directed  against  it  from 
Neubreisach. 

BRSISQAU,  a  district  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  It  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel 
to  Kehl,  and  includes  the  principal  peaks  of  the  southern  Black 
Forest  and  the  Freiburg  valley.  The  Breisgau,  originally  a  ^a^wi 
or  gau  of  the  Frankish  empire,  was  ruled  during  the  middle  ages 
by  hereditary  counts.  Of  these  the  earliest  recorded  is  Birrilo 
(962-995),  ancestor  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  ZShringen. 
On  the  death  of  Berchthold  V.of  Z&hringen  in  1218,  his  co- 
heiresses brought  parts  of  the  Breisgau  to  the  counts  of  Urach 
and  Kyburg,  while  part  went  to  the  margraves  of  Baden.  At 
the  dose  of  the  13th  century  the  Kyburg  part  of  the  Breisgau 
passed  to  the  Habsburgs,  who  in  1368  acquired  also  the  town 
and  countship  of  Freiburg,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  counts 
of  Urach  to  the  Freiburgers  and  given  in  pledge  by  them  to  the 
house  of  Austria  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  the  purchase  price, 
which  they  were  unable  to  repay.  The  male  Urach  line  becoming 
extinct  in  1457,  an  heiress  carried  whatremained  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Breisgau  to  the  house  of  Baden.  In  the  struggle 
between  France  and  Austria  from  the  17th  century  onwards  the 
Breisgau  frequently  changed  masters.  In  1801  Austria  was 
forced  to  cede  it  to  Ercole  III.,  duke  of  Modena,  in  compensation 
for  the  duchy  of  which  Napoleon  had  deprived  him.  Jiis  suc- 
cessor Ferdinand  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Modena-Brdsgau,  but 
on  his  death  in  1805  the  Breisgau  was  divided  between  Baden 
and  WUrttemberg.    The  latter  ceded  its  portion  to  Baden  ini8 10. 

See  Stokvis,  Manuel  d^kistoire,  Cfc.  (Leiden,  1890-1893); 

BREI8LAK,  SCIPIONB  (1748-1826),  Italian  geologist  of 
German  parentage,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1748.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  professor  of  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  Ragusa;  but  after  residing  there  for 


several  years  he  returned  to  his  native  dty,  where  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  Collegio  Naaareno,  and  bc^sn  to  fdcm  tlw  fiac 
mineralogical  cabinet  in  that  institution.  Ks  leisnzc  vu 
dedicated  to  geological  researdies  in  the  papal  st&tcs^  Hb 
account  of  the  aluminous  district  of  Tolfa  and  adjacent  hSk» 
published  in  1786,  gained  for  him  the  notice  of  the  king  of  Naplev 
who  invited  ham  to  inspect  the  mines  and  similar  works  in  the 
kingdom,  and  appointed  him  professor  of  minenlogy  to  the 
royal  artillery.  Tlie  vast  works  for  the  refining  of  sulphur  in  the 
volcanic  district  of  Solfatara  were  erected  under  his  directicx 
He  afterwards  made  many  journeys  throng  the  ancient  Cua- 
pania  to  illustrate  its  geology,  and  published  in  1798  his  T»^ 
grafiafisica  ddla  Campaniat  which  contains  the  rodts  of  much 
accurate  observation.  Breislak  also  published  an  essay  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  seven  hilb  of  Some,  which  be  regarded 
as  the  remains  of  a  local  volcano, — an  opinion  shown  to  be 
erroneous  by  the  later  researches  of  G.  B.  BrocdiL  The  poIitiGU 
convulsions  of  Italy  in  1799  brou^t  Breislak  to  Faiis,  where  he 
remained  until  1802,  when,  being  ai^winted  tn^wctor  of  the 
saltpetre  and  powder  manufactories  near  Milan,  he  removed  to 
that  dty.  The  mineral  Breislakite  was  named  after  him.  He 
died  on  the  rsth  of  February  1826.  His  other  poblkatiacs 
indude: — ItUrcdudone  alia  geologia  (z8xi,  Fkcnch  ed.  1819); 
Train  suf  la  structure  txUrieure  du  globe,  3  vols,  and  atlu 
(Milan,  x8i8,  1822);  Descruione  geohgUa  deOa  prenmaa  di 
Milano  (1822). 

BREITBNFBU),  a  village  of  Germany  in  the  kingdoa  d 
Saxony,  5I  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ldpzig,  noted  in  military  history. 
The  first  battle  of  Breitenfdd  was  fought  <m  the  17U1  of  S^ 
tember  1631,  between  the  allied  Swedish  and  Suoq  armes 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  imperial  forces  under  Coast 
Ttlly.  The  battlefield  is  a  low  ridge  running  east  and  west 
between  the  villages  of  GObschdwitx  and  Biehenfeid*  the 
position  of  the  Imperialists  lying  along  the  crest  from  G£lsche>- 
witz  on  the  right  to  a  point  about  i  m.  short  of  Breitenfdd  aa 
the  left;  opposite  this  position,  and  bdiind  a  gtoup  of  viOa^ 
on  the  Loberbach  stream,  lay  the  Swedish  forces,  flanked  oa 
their  left  by  the  Saxon  contingent  under  the  dector,  ^riko  was 
as»sted  by  Amim.  The  villages  formed  the  only  obatade  oa 
the  gentle  slope  lying  between  the  Loberbadi  and  TiOjr's  liac; 
through  these  villages  the  Swedes  defiled  slovdy,  and  fonud  19 
on  the  open  ground  beyond  them.  Tilly's  army  was  draws  op 
in  a  continuous  line,  the  infantry  tanged  in  heavy  battafiom  is 
the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  the  heavy  artiSery  ia  a 
nuLss  in  front  of  the  infantry.  Gustavus  arrayed  the  Swedes  is 
two  lines  and  a  reserve,  infantry  in  the  centre,  cavalry  aa  the 
flanks,  and  the  Saxons  were  drawn  up  in  a  similar  fonnatioo  oa 
the  left  of  the  Swedish  left-wing  cavalry.  So  far  as  can  be  gangnl 
the  respective  numbers  were  at  least  32,000  Irapcxialists,  22,000 
Swedes  and  15,000  Saxons.  The  Swedish  infantry  was  drawn 
up  on  an  entirely  novel  system;  each  brigade  of  infantry,  cobs- 
posed  of  several  battalions,  was  formed  in  many  small  aoA  haad)- 
corps  of  pikemen  and  musketeers,  and  parties  of  musketeers  were 
also  deuched  to  support  the  cavalry.  The  guns  were  scattetvd 
along  the  front.  "Die  Saxons  were  ranged,  like  Tffly's  army,  is 
heavy  masses  of  foot  and  horse  preceded  by  a  great  battery  of 
guns.  At  2  P.M.  Pappenhcim,  commanding  TlDy*s  kft  wing. 
led  forward  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  in  a  furious  cfa^fge.  Fediag 
the  fire  of  the  musketeers  who  were  intercalated  amongst  the 
Swedish  horse,  Pappenhdm  swung  round  to  his  left  and  d&arsrd 
the  Swedish  right  wing  in  flank..  The  Swedes  of  both  lir.cs 
promptly  wheeled  up,  and  after  a  prolonged  conflict  the  Imperial 
horse  were  driven  completdy  off  the  fidd.  The  attack  of  Till)  's 
right  wing  under  FOrstenberg  directed  against  the  Saxons  ^:a 
more  successf  uL  The  Saxons  were  at  once  broken  and  rooted, 
only  a  handftd  under  Amim  maintaining  the  ground.  Furstea- 
berg  pursued  the  fugitives  for  many  miles,  and  Tilly  with  the 
centre  of  infantry  (which,  considering  the  depth  of  its  formatios«. 
must  have  possessed  great  manoeuvring  power)  rapidly  foUovrd 
him  and  formed  up  opposite  the  now  exposed  left  of  the  Sweden 
Thereupon  the  Swedes,  in  their  light  and  handy  formatioe. 
changed  position  rapidly  and  easily  to  meet  him.    lUIjr's  attach 
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vu  strenuously  opposed,  and  at  this  mdment  the  decisive  stroke 
of  the  battle  was  delivered  by  the  Swedish  right  wing,  which, 
having  disposed  of  Pappenheim,  swung  round  and  occupied  the 
ground  originally  held  by  the  Imperial  infantry,  seized  Tilly's 
giuis,  and  with  them  enfiladed  the  enemy's  new  line.  This  put 
in  end  to  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  foot,  and  before  sunset  Tilly 
vas  in  full  retreat,  hotly  pursued  and  losing  heavily  in  prisoners. 
His  losses  on  the  field  have  been  estimated  at  7000  killed  and 
wounded  and  almost  as  many  prisoners;  the  Swedes  lost  about 
2000  and  the  Saxons  over  4000  men. 

The  village  of  Breitenfeld  also  gives  its  name  to  another  great 
battle  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (November  2,  1643),  in  which 
the  Swedes  under  Torstensson  defeated  the  Imperialists  under 
the  archduke  Leopold  and  Prince  Piccolomini,  who  were  seeking 
to  relieve  Leipzig.  The  Swedish  cavalry  decided  the  day  on  this 
occasion  also. 

BREMEN,  a  free  state  in  the  German  empire,  bearing  the  title 
Freie  Hansesladt  Bremen.  It  falls  into  three  distinct  parts: 
(i)  the  largest  portion,  with  the  city  of  Bremen,  lying  on  both 
banks,  but  chiefly  on  the  right,  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Weser, 
surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  consisting  in  the  main  of  lowland 
cuuntry  intersected  by  canals  and  dykes;  (3)  the  town  and 
district  of  Vegesack,  lying  separate  from,  but  immediately  north 
of  the  main  portion,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  (3)  the  port 
of  Bremerhaven,  46  m.  down  the  Weser,  at  its  mouth.  Of  the 
whole  territory,  which  has  an  area  of  99  sq.  m.,  about  one-half 
is  meadow  and  grazing  land,  one-quarter  under  tfllage,  and  the 
remainder  occupied  by  a  little  woodland,  some  improfitable 
sandy  wastes,  the  bed  of  the  Weser  and  the  towns.  Market 
gardening,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  the  district  is  widely 
famed,  and  fishing,  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  rural 
population.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  rainfall  (it-g  in. 
annually  on  the  average)  is  relatively  considerable.  The  popula- 
tion is  shown  as  follows: — 


1900. 

1905. 

Biemen,  city    .... 

Vegesack 

Bremerhaven   .... 
Rural  districts       .     .     . 

186.823 

3.943 

20.315 

37.327 

214.953 

4.»30 

24.»59 

20.431 

Total     .... 

248.407 

263.673 

Of  the  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Lower  Saxon  (Nieder- 
Sacksen)  race  and  in  daily  intercourse  mostly  speak  the  Low 
German  {PlaUdtuUck)  dialect,  about  two-thirds  are  luttives  of 
the  sute  and  one-third  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Germany, 
chiefly  from  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.  About  93  %  are  Protest- 
ants, 6  %  Roman  Catholics,  and  only  \  %  Jews.  The  form 
of  government  is  that  of  a  republic,  tmder  a  constitution  pro- 
daimedontheSthof  March  1849,  revised  on  the  aist  of  February 
t854,  the  17th  of  November  1875,  *nd  the  ist  of  January  1894. 
The  sovereignty  resides  jointly  in  the  senate  and  the  BQrgerschaft, 
or  Convent  of  Burgesses.  The  senate,  which  is  the  executive 
power,  is  composed  of  sixteen  life  members,  elected  by  the 
convent,  on  presentatwn  by  the  senate.  Of  these  ten  at  least 
must  be  lawyers  and  three  merchants.  Two  of  the  number 
are  nominated  by  their  colleagues  as  burgomasters,  who  preside 
in  succession  for  a  year  at  a  time  and  hold  office  four  years,  one 
retiring  every  two  years.  The  BUrgerschaft  consists  of  150 
(formerly  300)  representatives,  chosen  by  the  citizens  for  six 
yeais.  and  forms  the  legislative  body.  Fourteen  members  are 
dect^  by  such  citizens  of  Bremen  (city)  as  have  enjoyed  a 
university  education,  forty  by  the  merchants,  twenty  by  the 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  and  forty-eight  by  the  other  citizens. 
Of  the  remaining  represenutives,  twelve  are  furnished  by  Bremer- 
haven and  Vegesack  and  sixteen  by  the  rural  districts.  As  a 
member  of  the  German  empire,  the  state  of  Bremen  has  one  voice 
in  the  Bundesrat  and  returns  otie  member  to  the  Imperial  diet 
(ReichstaiO*  Formerly  Bremen  was  a  free  port,  but 'from  the  ist 
of  October  1888  the  whole  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  two 
smiQ  free  districts  in  Bremen  and  Bremerbavca  respectively, 


joined  tHe  German  customs  unioa!  The  state  has  two  Amts- 
gerichte  (courts  of  first  instance)  at  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven 
respectively,  and  a  superior  court,  Landgericht,  at  Bremen^ 
whence  appeals  lie  to  the  Oberlandesgericht  for  the  Hanseatic 
towns  in  Hamburg.  The  judges  of  the  Bremen  courts  are 
appointed  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  senate,  the  Btirgcr- 
schaft  and  the  bench  of  judges.  By  the  convention  with  Prussia 
of  the  27th  of  June  1867,  the  free  state  surrendered  its  right  to 
furnish  its  own  contingent  to  the  army,  the  recruits  being  after 
that  time  drafted  into  the  Hanseatic  infantry  regiment,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Prussian  IX.  army  corps. 

BREMEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  free  state,  of 
Bremen,  and  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  It  lies  on  a  sandy 
plain  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser,  46  m.  from  the  North  Sea  and 
71m.  S.W.  from  Hamburg  by  rail,  on  the  main  line  to  Cologne. 
Pop.  (1905)  314,953.  It  ^s  also  direct  railway  communication 
with  Berlin  via  Uelzen,  Hanover  and  Bremerhaven.  The  city 
consists  of  four  quarters, — the  old  town  (Altstadt)  and  its 
suburban  extensions  (Vorstadt)  being  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  new  town  (Neustadt)  with  its  southern  suburb 
(SOdervorstadt)  on  the  left  bank.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  the  old,  the  new  (187 3-1875)  Kaiserbrflcke,  and  the 
railway  bridge,  with  a  gangway  for  foot  passengers.  The 
ramparts  of  the  old  town  have  long  been  converted  into  beautiful 
promenades  and  gardens,  the  moats  forming  a  chain  of  lakes. 

The  romantic  old  town,  with  its  winding  streets  and  lanes, 
flanked  by  massive  gabled  houses,  dates  from  the  medieval  days 
of  Hanseatic  prosperity.  On  the  market  square  stands  the  fine 
town  hall  (Rathaus),  dating  from  the  15th  century,  with  a  hand* 
some  Renaissance  facade  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  before  it 
a  stone  statue  of  Roland,  the  emblem  of  dvic  power.  Its  cele- 
brated undergroimd  wine  cellar  has  been  immortalized  by  Wilhelm 
Hauff  in  his  Pkanlasien  im  Bremer  Ratskdler.  The  town  hall 
is  internally  richly  embellished  and  has  a  gallery  of  interesting 
paintings.  In  an  upper  hall  a  model  of  an  old  Hanseatic  frigate, 
with  the  device  Navigare  necesse  est,  vivere  non  est  necesse,  hangs 
from  the  ceiling.  Among  other  ancient  buildings,  situated 
chiefly  in  the  old  town,  are  the  following: — the  cathedral  of 
St  Peter  (formerly  the  archiepiscopal  and  now  the  Lutheran 
parish  church),  erected  in  the  12th  century  on  the  site  of  Charle< 
magne's  wooden  church,  and  famous  for  its  Bleikeller,  or  lead 
vault,  in  which  bodies  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without 
suffering  decomposition;  the  church  of  St  Ansgarius,  built  about 
1343,  with  a  spire  400  ft.  high;  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  dating 
from  the  X3th  and  X3th  centuries;  the  i3th  century  Romanesque 
chtu-ch  of  St  Stephen;  the  Schatting,  or  merchants'  hall,  origin- 
ally built  in  1619  for  the  cloth- traders'gild;  the  Stadthaus  (town 
house),  formerly  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  converted  to  its 
present  uses  only  in  18 19.  The  most  important  and  imposing 
among  the  more  modem  architectural  additions  to  the  city  arci 
the  handsome  Gothic  exchange,  completed  in  1867,  the  municipal 
theatre,  the  municipal  library,  the  post  office  (1878),  the  law 
courts  (1891-1895),  the  wool  exchange,  the  German  bank,  the 
municipal  museum  for  natural  sdence,  ethnology  and  commerce, 
and  the  fine  railway  station  (1888).  The  principal  memorials 
enibrace,  besides  the  Roland,  the  Willehad  fountain  (1883),  the 
monument  of  the  Franco-German  War  (erected  1875),  the  centaur 
fountain  (1891),  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  WiUiam  I. 
(1893),  and  a  statue  of  the  poet  Theodor  Kdmer.  A  beautiful 
park,  Bargerpark,  has  been  laid  out  in  the  Bargerweide,  or 
meadows,  lying  beyond  the  railway  station  to  the  north-east  of 
the  dty.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  domestic  accommodation  of 
Bremen  that  the  majority  of  the  houses,  unlike  the  custom  in 
most  other  German  towns,  where  flats  prevail,  are  occupied  by 
a  single  family  only. 

The  industries  and  manufactures  of  Bremen  are  of  considerable 
variety  and  extentj  but  are  more  partictilarly  developed  in  such 
branches  as  are  closely  allied  to  navigation,  such  as  shipbuilding, 
founding,  engine-biulding  and  rope-making.  Next  in  importance 
come  those  of  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  the  making  of  cigar  boxes, 
jute-spinning,  distilling,  sugar  refim'ng  and  the  shelling  of  rice. 
Bremen  owes  its  fame  almost  exdtitively  to  its  transmaritimc 
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trade,  mainly  imports.  By  the  completion  of  the  engineering 
works  on  the  Weser  in  1887-1899,  whereby,  among  other  im- 
provements, the  river  was  straightened  and  deepened  to  18  ft., 
large  ocean-going  vessels  are  able  to  steam  right  up  to  the  city 
itself.  It  has  excellent  railway  connexions  with  the  chief 
industrial  districts  of  Germany.  Like  Hambuxg,  it  does  pre- 
dominantly a  transit  trade;  it  is  especially  imp>ortant  as  the 
importer  of  raw  products  from  America.  In  two  articles,  tobacco 
and  rice,  Bremen  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world;  in  cotton 
and  indigo  it  takes  the  first  place  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  a 
serious  rival  of  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  in  the  import  of  wool 
and  petroleum.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  (both  sea-borne 
and  by  river  and  rail)  increased  from  £22,721,700  in  1883  to 
about  £60,000,000  in  1905;  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
from  £9,755,000  in  1883  .to  about  £25,000,000  in  1905.  The 
countries  from  which  imports  principally  come  are  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  the  repubUcs  of  South 
America,  the  Far  East  and  Aitstralia.  The  exports  rose  from 
a  total  of  £26,096,500  in  1883  to  £62,000,000  in  1905.  Tlie 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  free  ^late  (t.£. 
Bremen  city,  Bremerhaven  and  Vegesack)  increased  from  2869 
of  1,258,529  aggregate  tonnage  in  1883,  to  4024  of  3,716,633  tons 
in  1900.  Bremen  is  the  centre  for  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  German  shipping  companies,  especially  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  (founded  in  1856),  which,  on  the  xst  of  January 
1905,  possessed  a  fleet  of  382  steamers  of  693,892  tons,  besides- 
lighters  and  similar  craft.  Bremen  also  shares  with  Hamburg 
the  position  of  being  one  of  the  two  chief  emigration  ports  of 
Germany.  There  are  three  docks,  all  to  the  north-west  of  the 
dty— namely,  the  free  harbour  (which  was  opened  in  x888),  the 
winter  harbour,  and  the  timber  and  industrial  harbour.  Internal 
communication  is  served  by  an  excellent  system  of  electric 
tramways,  and  there  is  also  a  local  steamboat  service  with 
neighbouring  villages  on  the  Weser. 

History. — According  to  Brandes,  quoting  Martin  Luther  in 
the  Lexicon  Philologicum,  the  name  is  derived.from  Bram,  BrUm, 
i.e.  Asm*  the  river-bank,  or  confine  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
built.  In  787  Bremen  was  chosen  by  St  Willehxul,  whom  Charle< 
magne  had  established  as  "bishop  in  the  pagi  of  the  lower  Weser, 
as  his  see.  In  848  the  destruction  of  Hamburg  by  the  Normans 
led  to  the  transference  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburg  to 
Bremen,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen.  In  965  the  emperor  Otto  I.  granted  to  Archbishop 
Adaldag  "  in  the  place  called  Bremen  "  (in  toco  Btemun  nuncu- 
polo)  the  right  to  establish  a  market,  and  the  full  administrative, 
fiscal  and  judicial  powers  of  a  count,  no  one  but  the  bishop  or  his 
advocatus  being  allowed  to  exercise  authority  in  the  city.  This 
privilege,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  lord  of  the  city  and  his 
Vogl  its  judge,  was  frequently  confirmed  by  subsequent  emperors, 
ending  under  Frederick  I.  in  1 1 58.  Though,  however,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  communal  organization 
during  this  period,  it  is  clear  from  the  vigorous  part  taken  by 
the  burghers  in  the  struggle  of  the  emperor  Frederick  with  Henry 
the  Lion  of  Saxony  that  some  such  organization  very  early 
existed.  Yet  in  the  priviUgium  granted  to  the  townspeople  by 
Frederick  I.  in  1186  the  emperor  had  done  no  more  than 
guarantee  them  their  personal  liberties.  The  earliest  recognition 
of  any  civic  organization  they  may  have  possessed  tHey  owed  to 
Archbishop  Hartwig  II.  (i  184-1207),  who  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  against  him  his  chapter,  the  nobles  and  the  citizens;  and 
the  first  mention  of  the  city  council  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Arch- 
bishop Gerhard  II.  in  1225,  though  the  consules  here  named 
doubtless  represented  a  considerably  older  institution.  In  the 
13  th  century,  however,  whatever  the  dvic  organization  of  the 
townsfolk  may  have  been,  it  was  still  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  Vogi;  the  council  could  issue  regulations 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  former,  while  in  the  judicial  work  of 
the  latter,  save  in  small  questions  of  commercial  dishonesty, 
its  sole  function  was  advisory.  By  the  middle  of  the  Z4th  century 
this  situation  was  exactly  reversed;  the  elected  town  council 
was  the  supreme  legislative  power  in  all  criminal  and  civil  causes, 
and  in  the  court  of  the  advocaius  two  Ratsmdnncr  sat  as  assessors. 


The  victory  had  been  won  over  the  archbishop;  but  a  fresh  per3 
had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  13th  century  m  the  growth 
of  a  patrician  class,  which,  as  in  so  many  other  cities,  threatened 
to  absorb  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  dose  oli^rchy.  In  1304 
the  commoiuilty  rose  against  the  patricians  axMl  drove  them  from 
the  city,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  a  victory  over  the  exiles 
and  their  allies,  the  km'ghts,  which  was  long  celebrated  by  aa 
annual  service  of  thanksgiving.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
troubles  that  lasted  intermittently  throughout  the  century. 
Bremen  had  been,  admitted  to  the  Hanseatic  league  in  1*283, 
but  was  excluded  in  1 285,  and  not  readmitted  until  1358.  Oving 
to  the  continued  civic  unrest  it  was  again  excluded  in  1427,  and 
only  readmitted  in  1433  when  the  old  aristocratic  amstituiioa 
was  definitively  restored.  But  though  in  Bremen  the  efforts  of 
the  craftsmen's  "  arts  "  to  secure  a  share  of  power  had  been  Md 
in  check  and  the  gilds  never  gained  any  importance,  the  city 
government  did  not,  as  at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  dcvdop  into 
a  dose  patrician  oligarchy.  Power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  but  the  avenues  to  power  were  <^n  to  those  who  knew 
how  to  acquire  the  necessary  qualification.  There  was  thus  do 
artificial  restraint  put  upon  individual  enterpmc,  and  tht 
question  of  the  government  having  been  settled,  Bremen  rapidly 
devdoped  in  wealth  and  influence. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1522  hj 
Heinrich  von  Ztttphcn.  Archbishop  Christopher  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbattel  (1487-1558),  a  bruul  libertine,  hated  for  hb  lusts 
and  avarice,  looked  on  the  reforming  movement  as  a  revolt  against 
himself.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  reformer  burned;  but 
foimd  himself  involved  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  dty. 
In  1532  Bremen  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  and  twice 
endured  a  siege  by  the  imperial  forces.  In  1 547  it  was  only  saved 
by  Mansfeld's  victory  at  Drakenburg.  Archbishop  Christopher 
was  succeeded  in  15  58  by  his  brother  Georg,  bishop  of  Miitdes 
(d.  1 566) ,  who,  though  he  himself  was  instrunoental  in  introdudng 
the  reformed  model  into  his  other  diocese  of  Vorden,  b  reckoned 
as  the  last  Roman  Ca  thoiic  archbishop  of  Bremen.  His  si^oessor, 
Henry  III.  (1550-1585),'  a  son  of  Duke  Frands  I.  of  Laucnburg» 
who  had  been  bishop  of  Osnabrfick  and  Paderbom,  was  a 
Lutheran  and  married.  Protestantism  was  not,  however, 
definitively  proclaimed  as  the  state  religion  in  Bremen  until  i6tlL 
The  last  archbishop,  Frederick  II.  (of  Dennmr^),  was  deposed  by 
the  Swedes  in  1644.  In  1646  Bremen  received  the  privileges 
of  a  free  impenal  city  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL;  bat 
Sweden,  whose  possession  of  the  archbishopric  was  recogniad 
two  years  later,  refused  to  consent  to  this,  and  in  1666  attempted 
vainly  to  assert  her  claims  over  the  city  by  arras — in  the  so- 
called  Bremen  War.  )\'hcn,  however,  in  1720  the  elector  of 
Hanover  (George  I.  of  Great  Britain)  acquired  the  archbishaprk, 
he  recognized  Bremen  as  a  free  city.  In  1803  this  was  again 
recognized  and  the  territory  of  the  dty  was  even  extended.  In 
1806  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  was  subsequently  annexed  by 
Napoleon  to  his  empire,  and  from  1810  to  1813  was  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  Restor»J  to 
independence  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  subsequcotly 
became  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  in  1867 
joined  the  new  North  German  Confederatiim,  with  which  il 
was  merged  in  the  new  German  empire. 

See  Buchenau,  Die  Jreie  Hanustadt  Bremen  (3rd  cd.,  Bmvn. 
1900,  5  vols.):  Bremisckes  Urkundenbuch,  edited  by  R.  Ehnck 
and  W.  von  Bippcn  (1863,  fo'-)*'  W.  von  Btppen,  Cesdnchu  ier 
Sladl  Bremen  (Bremen,  1892-1898):  F.  Donandt,  Versuck  timer 
CeschickU  des  bremiscken  Stadireckts  (Bremen,  18M,  »  vob.): 
Bremisckes  Jakrbuck  (historical,  19  vols..  18^-1900);  aad  Kui 
Hegel,  StddU  und  Citden,  voL  u.  p.  461  (Leipzig,  1891). 

BRBIER.  FREDRIKA  (1801-1865),  Swedish  noveltst,  was 
bom  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  on  the  17th  of  August  x8oi.  Her 
father,  a  descendant  of  an  old  German  family,  a  wealthy  iron 
master  and  merchant,  left  Finland  when  Fredrika  was  three 
years  old,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in  Stockholm,  purchased  an 
estate  at  Axsta,  about  20  m.  from  the  capital.  There,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  Stockholm  and  to  a  neighbouring  estate,  which 
bdonged  for  a  time  to  her  father,  Fredrika  passed  her  time  till 
i8ao.    The  education  to  which  she  and  her  aisten  were  subjected 
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irts  unusiudly  strict;  Fredrika*s  health  began  to  give  way; 
and  in  1 82 1  the  family  set  out  for  the  south  of  France.  They 
travelled  slowly  by  way  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
itturned  by  Paris  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  shortly  after  this 
time  that  Miss  Bremer  became  acquainted  witb  Schiller's  works, 
which  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  her.-  She  had  begun  to 
write  verKS  from  the  age  of  eight,  and  in.  1828  she  succeeded 
in  6ndiDg  a  publisher  for  the  firet  volume  of  her  Tukningar  ur 
hardagdifvei  (1828),  which  at  once  attracted  attention.  The 
second  volume  (185 1),  containing  one  of  her  best  tales,  Pamiljen 
H.t  gave  decinve  evidence  that  a  real  novelist  had  been  found  in 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  Academy  awarded  her  their  smaller  gold 
medal,  and  she  increased  her  reputation  by  PresidenUns  ddUrar 
(1834),  Cranname  (1837)  and  others.  Her  father  had  died  in 
1 830,  and  her  life  was  thereafter  reguljited  in  accordance  with  her 
own  wishes  and  tastes.  She  lived  for  some  years  in  Norway  with 
a  friend,  after  whose  death  she  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1849 
to  America,  and  after  spending  nearly  two  years  there  returned 
throu^  En^and.  The  admirable  translations  ( 1 846,  &c.)  of  her 
works  by  Mary  Howitt,  which  had  been  received  with  even  greater 
eagerness  in  America  and  England  than  in  Sweden,  secured  for 
her  a  warm  and  kindly  reception.  '  Her  impressions  of  America, 
Hemnun  i  nya  verlden,  were  published  in  1853-1854,  and  at 
once  translated  into  English.  After  her  return  Miss  Bremer 
devoted  herself  to  her  scheme  for  the  advancement  and  emancipa- 
tion of  women.  Her  views  on  these  questions  were  expounded  in 
her  later  novels— HerfAa  (1856)  and  Par  och  doUer  (1858).  Miss 
Bremer  organized  a  society  of  ladies  in  Stockholm  for  the  purpose 
of  vbiting  the  prisons,  and  during  the  cholera  started  a  society, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  care  of  children  left  orphans  by  the 
efMderoic  She  devoted  herself  to  other  philanthropic  and  social 
Khemes,  and  gradually  abandoned  her  earlier  simple  and  charm- 
^  type  of  story  for  novels  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  her 
views.  In  these  she  was  less  successful.  In  1856  she  again 
travelled,  and  spent  five  years  on  the  continent  and  in  Palestine. 
Her  reminiscences  of  these  countries  have  all  been  translated  into 
Englbh.  On  her  return  she  settled  at  Arsta,  where,  with  the 
aception  of  a  visit  to  Germany,  she  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
her  Ufe.    She  died  on  the  31st  of  December  X865. 

See  Life,  Letters  and  Posthumous  Works  of  P.  Bremer,  by  her 
ttster,  Charlotte  3remer,  translated  by  F.  Mtlow,  London,  1868. 
A  aeicction  of  ber  works  in  6  vols,  appeared  at  Orebro,  1868-1873. 

BRBHERHAVEIf,  a  seaport  town  Of  Germany,  in  the  free  state 
of  Bremen,  on  the  right  bank  and  estuary  of  the  Weser,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Geeste,  38  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Bremen  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1895)  iB,366;  (1905)  24,159.  It  is  built  on  a  tract  of 
territory  ceded  to  Bremen  by  Hanover  in  1826,  and  further 
increased  by  treaty  with  Prussia  in  1869.  It  forms  practically 
a  single  town  with  GeestemOnde  (Prussia),  which  lies  across  the 
Geeste  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  drawbridge.  The 
port  was  opened  in  1830,  and  besides  an  excellent  harbour,  there 
are  three  Urge  wet  docks,  including  the  Kaiserhafen,  enlarged 
in  1897-1899  at  a  cost  of  £900,000.  This,  together  with  the 
north  portion  of  the  Neuerhafen,  constitutes  the  free  harbour. 
Here  are  the  workshops  and  dry  docks  of  the  North  German 
Uoyd  steamship  company.  The  whole  internal  harbour  systeni 
is  furnished  with  powerful  hydraulic  cranes  and  lines  of  railway 
ninning  alongside  the  quays.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  free 
from  ice  neariy  all  the  year  round,  is  excellently  buoyed,  and 
lighted  by  two  lightships  and  eight  lighthouses,  among  the 
latter  the  remarkable  Rothesand  Leuchtturm,  erected  1884-1885. 
The  Hanoverian  fort  and  batteries,  which  formerly  protected  the 
town,  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  four 
modem  forts,  with  revolving  turtleback  turrets*  lower  down. 
The  town  possesses  two  Protestant  and  a  Romiui  Catholic  church, 
a  tethaical  institute,  a  natural  history  museum,  a  library,  a 
theatre,  a  monument  to  the  emperor  William  I.  and  one  to  Johann 
Smidt  ((773-1850),  the  burgomaster  of  Bremen  to  whose  enter- 
prise the  harbour  of  Bremerhaven  is  due.  Shipbuilding  and 
kindred  industries  are  carried  on. 

BBENDAN,  Brandon,  or  Brandan  {c.  484-578).  Irish  saint 
•ad  hero  of  a  legendary  voyage  in  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have 


been  born  at  Tralee  in  Kerry  in  a.d.  484.  The  Irish  form  of  his 
name  is  Brennain^  the  Latin  Brendanus.  Medieval  historians 
usually  call  him  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  or  Brendan  son4)f  Finnloga,' 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  contemporary,  St  Brendan  of 
Birr  (573).  Little  b  known  of  the  historical  Brendan,  who  died 
in  578  as  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  he  had  founded 
twenty  years  previously  at  Clonfert  in 'eastern  Galway.  The 
story  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  *'  Promised  Land 
of  the  Sainu,"'  afterwards  designated  "  St  Brendan's  Island," 
ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  medieval  sagas  of  western 
Europe.  Its  traditional  date  is  565-573.  The  legend  is  found, 
in  prose  or  verse  and  with  many  variations,  in  Latin,  French, 
English,  Saxon,  Flemish,  Irish,  Welsh,  Breton  and  Scottish 
Gaelic.  Although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  any 
Arabian  geographer,  several  of  its  incidents — such  as  the  landing 
on  a  whale  in  mistake  for  an  island — belong  also  to  Arabic  folk- 
literature.  Many  of  Brendan's  fabulous  adventures  seem  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  half-pagan  Irish  saga  of  Maelduin  or  Maeldune, 
and  others  belong  also  to  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  oldest 
extant  version  of  the  legend  .is  the  nth  centur;^  Nangaiio 
Brendani. 

St  Brendan's  island  was  long  accepted  as  a  reality  by  geo- 
graphers. In  a  Venetian  map  dat^  1367,  in  the  anonymous 
Weimar  map  of  1424,  and  in  B.  Beccario's  map  of  1435,  it  is 
identified  with  Madeira.  Columbus,  in  his  journal  for  the  9th 
of  August  1492,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hierro,  Goniera 
and  Madeira  had  seen  the  island  in  the  west;  and  Martin  Behaim, 
in  the  globe  he  made  at  Nuremberg  in  the  same  year,  places  it 
west  of  the  Canaries  and  near  the  equator.  During  the  i6th 
century  the  progress  of  exploration  in  these  latitudes  compelled 
many  cartographers  to  locate  the  island  elsewhere;  and  it  was 
marked  about  100  m.  west  of  Ireland,  or  afterwards  among  the 
West  Indies.  But  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  older  belief  as  to 
its  situation  was  maintained.  In  1526  an  expedition  under 
Fernando  Alvarez  left  Grand  Canary  in  search  of  St  Brendan's 
island,  which  had  again  been  reported  as  seen  by  many  trust- 
worthy witnesses.  In  157O  an  official  inquiry  was  held,  and  a 
second  expedition  undcrtakeo,  by  Fernando,  de  Villalobos, 
governor  of  Palma.  Similar  voyages  of  discovery,  were  made  by 
the  Canarians  in  1604  and  1721;  and  only  in  1759  was  the 
apparition  of  St  Brendan's  island  explained  as  an  effect  of 
mirage. 

Among  the  numerous  books  which  deal  with  the  legend,  the 
following  are  important:  Die  atifrantosische  ProsaUberselsun^  von 
Brendans  Meerfakrt,  by  C.  Wahlund  (Upaala,  1900) ;  La  "  Nangatio 
Saneti  Brendani  "  in  antico  Veneaianc,  by  F.  Novati  (Bergamo, 
1892) :  Zur  Brendanus-Legende,  &c.,  by  G.  bchirmer  (Leipxiff.  1888); 
Les  Voyages  merveiUeux  de  St.  BrenMn,  &c.,  by  F.  Michel  (Pans, 
1878);  and  Acta  ^ncti  Brendani  ....  Original  Latin  Documents 
connected  with  the  Life  of  St  Brendan,  by  P.  F.  Moran  (Dublin.  1873).' 

BRENHAM,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Washington  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  68  m.' 
N.W.  of  Houston.  Pop.  (1890)  5209;  (1900)  5968, -including 
3701  negroes  and  531  foreign-bom;  (1910)  4718.  Brenham 
is  served  by  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6  (controlled  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£)  and  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  Blinn  Memorial  College  (German 
Methodist  Episcopal),  opened  as  "  Mission  Institute  "  in  1883, 
and  renamed  in  1889  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Christian  Blinh,  of 
New  York,  a  liberal  benefactor;  of  Brenham  Evangelical 
Lutheran  College,  and  of  a  German-American  institute  (1898). 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  The  city 
is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  cotton-raising  region,  and  has 
cotton  compresses  and  gins,  cotton  mills,  cotton-seed  oil  re- 
fineries, foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  furniture  and  wagon 
factories.  Brenham  was  settled  about  1844,  was  incorporated 
in  1866,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1873. 

BRENNER  PASS,  the  lowest  (4495  ft.)  and  one  of  the  most 
frequented  passes  across  the  Alps  in  all  ages,  though  the  name 
itself  rarely  occurs  in  the  middle  ages,  the  route  over  it  being 
said  to  lie  through  "  the  valley  of  Trent."  It  may  be  described 
as  the  great  gate  of  Italy,  and  by  it  most  of  the  Teutonic  tribes 
made  their  way  to  Italy.    One  reason  of  its  importance  is  that 
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many  side  passes  in  the  end  join  this  great  thoroughfare.  It  was 
crossed  no  fewer  than  66  tiroes  by  various  emperors^  between 
793  and  Z402.  A  carriage  road  was  constructed  oyer.it  as  far 
back  as  1772,  while  the  railway  over  it  was  built  in  1864-1867. 
From  Innsbruck  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  distance  by  rail 
of  25  m.  The  line  then  descends  through  the  Eisack  valley  past 
Brizen  (34  m.)  to  Botzen  (24  m.).  Thence  it  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  to  Trent  (35  m.)  and  on  to  Verona  (s6|^  m.) — in  all 
174!  m.  by  rail  from  Innsbruck  to  Verona.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 
)  BRENNUS,  the  name,  or  perhaps  the  official  title,  of  two  chiefs 
of  the  Celtic  Gauls. 

(i)  The  first  Brennus  crossed  the  Apennines  in  391  B.C., 
ravaged  Etruria,  and  annihilated  a  Roman  army  of  about  40,000 
men  on  the  AUia  some  12  m.  frdm  Clusium  (July  z6, 390).  Rome 
thus  lay  at  his  mercy,  but  he  wasted  time^  and  the  Romans  were 
able  to  occupy  and  provision  the  Capitol  (though  they  had  not 
sufficient  forces  to  defend  their  walls)  and  to  send  their  women 
and  children  to  Veii.  When  on  the  third  day  the  Gauls  took 
possession,  they  found  the  city  occupied  only  by  those  aged 
patridans  who  had  held  high  office  in  the  state.  For  a  while  the 
Gauls  withheld  their  hands  out  of  awe  and  reverence,  but  the 
ruder  passions  soon  prevailed.  The  city  was  sacked  and  burnt; 
but  the  Capitol  itself  withstood  a  siege  of  more  than  six  months, 
saved  from  surprise  on  one  occasion  only  by  the  wakefulness  of 
the  sacred  ^ese  and  the  courage  of  Marcus  Manlius.  At  last 
the  Gauls  consented  to  accept  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  pounds  of 
gold.  As  it  was  being  weighed  out,  the  Roman  tribune  com- 
plained of  some  unfairness.  Brennus  at  once  threw  his  heavy 
sword  into  the  scale;  and  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
replied  that  it  meant  Vae  viclis  ('*  woe  to  the  conquered  "). 
The  Gauls  returned  home  with  their  plunder,  leaving  Rome  in  a 
condition  from  which  she  took  long  to  recover.  A  later  legend, 
probably  an  invention,  represents  M.  Furius  Caniillus  as  suddenly 
appearing  with  an  avenging  army  a{  the  moment  when  the 
gold  was  being  weighed,  and  defeating  Brennus  and  all  his 
host. 

'    See  Livy  v.  3.^49:  Plutarch,  Camittus,  17,  23,  28:  Polybius  I  6. 
u.  18:  Dion.  Hahc  xilL  7. 

(2}  The  second  Brennus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  an  inroad  made  by  the  Gauls  from  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  (280),  when  they  defeated  and  ^ew 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  then  king  of  Macedonia.  Whether  Brennus 
took  part  in  this  first  invasion  or  not  is  uncertun;  but  its  success 
led  him  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  a  second  .expedition,  when  he 
marched  with  a  large  army  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
until  he  reached  Thermopylae.  To  this  point  the  united  forces 
of  the  northern  Grieeks — Athenians,  Phocians,  Boeotians  and 
Aetolians— had  fallen  back;  and  here  the  Greeks  a  second  time 
held  their  foreign  invaders  in  check  for  many  days,  and  a  second 
time  had  their  rear  turned,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
natives,  by  the  same  path  which  had  been  discovered  to  the 
Persians  two  hundred  years  before.  Brennus  and  his  Gauls 
marched  on  to  Delphi,  of  whose  sacred  treasures  they  had  heard 
much.  But  the  little  force  which  the  Dclphians  and  their 
nei^bours  had  collected — ^about  4000  men — favoured  by  the 
strength  of  their  position,  made  a  successful  defence.  They 
rolled  down  rocks  upon  their  taemies  as  they*crowded  into  the 
defile,  and  showered  missiles  on  them  from  aboye.  A  thunder- 
storm, with  hail  and  intense  cold,  increased  their  confusion,  and 
on  Brennus  himself  being  wounded  they  took  to  flight,  pursued 
by  the  Greeks  all  the  way  back  to  Thermopylae.  Brennus  killed 
himself, "  unable  to  endure  the  pain  of  his  wounds,"  says  Justin; 
more  probably  determined  not  io  return  home  defeated. 

See  Justin  xxiv.  6;  Diod.  Sic.  xxii.  11 ;  Pausantas  x.  19-33; 
L.  Contien,  Die  Wandtrungen  dtr  Ketten  (Leipzig,  1861). 

BRENTANO,  KLEMENS  (1778-1843),  German  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  8th  of  September 
1778.  His  sister  was  the  well-known  Bettina  von  Amim  (9.V.), 
Goethe's  correspondent.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  afterwards 
resided  at  Heidelberg,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  1818,  weary  of 
his  somewhat  restless  and  unsettled  life,  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  Dulmcn, 


where  he  lived  for  some  years  in  strict  seclusion.  The  latter  pert 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  Regensburg,Frankfort  and  Munich,  actively 
engaged  in  Catholic  propaganda.  He  died  at  Aschaffenburg  on 
the  28th  of  July  1842.  Brentano,  whose  early  writings  ^txt 
published  under  the  pseudonym  Maria,  belonged  to  the  Hekklberg 
group  of  German'' Iroroantic  writers,  and  his  works  axe  marked 
by  excess  of  fantastic  imagery  and  by  abrupt,  bizarre  modes  of 
expression.  His  first  published  writings  were  Saiiren  und  pte- 
tische  Spicle  (1800),  and  a  romance  Codtn  (i  801-1802);  of  his 
dramas  the  best  are  Ponce  de  Lion  (1804),  Vicioria  (1817)  and 
Die  Crilttdung  Prags  (iSi  5).  On  the  whole  his  finest  work  is  the 
collection  of  Romanzen  torn  Rosenkrara  (published  posthumously 
in  1853);  his  short  stories,  and  more  especially  the  charming 
Geschichte  vom  hraven  Kaspcrl  und  dcm  schdnen  Aunerl  (iS^S), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  are  still  popular. 
Brentano  also  assisted  Ludwig  Achim  von  Amim,  his  brother- 
in-law,  in  the  collection  of  iolk-songs  forming  Des'KnabenWmtda' 
horn  (1806-Z808). 

Brentano'8_  collected  works,  edited  by  his  brother  Christian, 

-1855).  Selections  have  bccB 
och  (1893),  and  J.  Dohmke 
en,  KUmens  Brenlamo  (3  vols^ 

1877-1876),  the  introduction  to  Koch's  editmn,  and  R.  Steig,  A,  torn 

Arnim  und  K.  Brentano  (1894). 

BRENTANO.  LUDWIO  JOSEPH  [caUed  Lujo]  (1844-  ). 
German  economist,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  AschafTenburg  on  the  i8ih  of  December*  1844- 
He  received  some  of  his  academical  education  in  Dublin.  In  1 868 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  trade-unionism  in  England,  which 
resulted  in  his  principal  work.  Die  Arbeilergilden  dtr  Cefeaaaft 
(Leipzig,  1871-1872;  Eng.  tran&  by  L.  T.  Smith).  The  book 
was  assailed  by  Bamberger  and  other  economists,  but  is  import^uit 
not  only  as  an  authority  on  modem  associations  of  woricmca, 
but  for  having  given  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  gilds  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  examination  of  the  great  stores  oC  neglected 
information  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in  okkm 
days.  Brejitano's  other  works  are  of  a  more  theoretical  character, 
and  chiefly  relate  to  political  economy,  of  which  he  was  proScst^ 
at  Breslau  from  1873  to  1882,  at  Strassburg  from  1882  to  18SS, 
at  Vienna  1888-1889,  at  Leipzig  1889-1891,  and  at  Munich  since 
1 891.  We  may  mention  Das  A  rheifstcrhdltnis  gemdss  dem  betdigem 
RecktiiS-ji);  Die  chrisUich-sotiale  Betocgung  in  England  (1883); 
Vher  das  Verhdllnis  von  ArheiUlohn  und  Arheitsuii  zm  Afhdts- 
leistung  (1893);  Agrarpolitik  (1897). 

BRENTFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Brentford  parliancntaiy 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  io|  m.  W.  of  Waterloo  terminus, 
London,  by. the  London  8e  South-Westem  railway,  at  the  junctkm 
of  the  river  Brent  with  the  Thames.  Pop.  of  urban  district  ( 1 901) 
15,171.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  joins  the  Brent,  affording 
ample  water-communications  to  the  town,  which  has  consider- 
able industries  in  brewing,  soap-making,  saw-milling,  market- 
gardening,  &c.  The  Grand  Junction  waterworks  are  situated 
here.  Brentford  has  been  the  county-town  for  dectioas  since 
1701. 

In  1016  Brentford,  or,  as  it  was  often  called  Braynford,  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Danes  by  Edmund 
Ironside.  In  1 280  a  tdl  was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  who  granted 
the  town  a  market,  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  hospital  of  the  Nine  Orders 
of  Angels  was  founded  near  its  western  side.  In  1643  a  battle 
was  fought  here  in  which  the  royalists  defeated  the  parliamentary 
forces.  ~  For  his  services  on  this  occasion  the  Scotsman  Rothveo, 
earl  of  Forth,  was  made  earl  of  Brentford,  a  title  afterwards 
conferred  by  William  III.  on  Marshal  Schombeig.  Brcntfoid 
was  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  favourite  ttion  of 
London  citizens;  and  its  inn  of  the  Three  Pigeons,  which  was 
kept  for  a  time  by  John  Lowin,  one  of  the  first  actors  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  dramatbts  of  the 
period.  Falstaff  is  disguised  as  the  ".  Fat  Woman  of  Brentford  ** 
in  Shdke^>eare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  numerous  other 
references  to  the  town  in  literature  point,  in  most  cases,  to  its 
reputation  for  excesuve  dirt.  The  '*  two  kings  of  Bientford  " 
meAtioned  in  Cowper's  Task,  and  elKwhere,  seem  to  owe  Umr 
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mytblol  existence  to  the  play.  The  Rehearsal,  by  Geoige  Villiers, 
second  duke  of  Buckingham,  produced  in  167 1. 

South  of  Brentford,  towards  Isleworth,  is  Sion  House,  a  man- 
sioD  founded  by  Lord  Protector  Somerset  in  1547,  and  rebuilt 
AAd  enlarged  by  the  loth  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  architects 
belBg  Inigo  Jones  and  Robert  Adam.  The  gardens  are  very 
beautifuL  The  site  of  Sion  orSyon  House  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  convent  of  Bridgctine  nuns  established  at  Twickcn- 
bam  by  Henry  V.  in  14 15  and  removed  here  in  1431. 

BRENTOM.  SIR  JAHLBBL  (z770-x844)>  British  admiral, 
was  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  22nd  of  August  1770. 
He  was  thb  son  of  Rcar-Admiral  JahlocI  Brcnton  (17 29-1802), 
vho  belonged  to  a  loyalist  family  which  suffered  the  loss  of  most 
of  its  property  in  the  insurrection  of  the  American  colonics. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy  when  the  war  began, 
aod  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  mother  country.  Three 
of  the  sons  entered  the  navjr— Jahloel  (the  eldest),  Captain 
Edward  Pelham  Brcnton  (1774-1839),  and  James  Wallace 
Brcnton,  who  was  killed  young  in  1 799  when  attacking  a  Spanish 
privateer  near  Barcelona  in  the  boats  of  the  "  Petrel, "  of  which  he 
was  lieatenant.  Jahleel  went  to  sea  first  with  his  father  in  1781, 
and  on  the  return  of  peace  was  sent  to  the  "  maritime  school  " 
at  Chelsea.  He  served  in  the  peace  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1793,  and  passed  his  examination  as  lieutenant,  but  seeing 
DO  chance  Of  emplo3rment  went  with  other  English  naval  officers 
to  serve  in  the  Swedish  navy  against  the  Russians.  In  2790 
he  received  his  commission  and  returned  home.  Till  1799  he 
senred  as  lieutenant,  or  acting  commander,  mostly  under  Earl 
St  Vincent,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  from  which  the  admiral 
recdved  his  title:  As  commander  of  the  "  Speedy  "  brig  he  won 
much  distinction  in  actions  with  Spanish  gunboats  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  In  z^bo  he  reached  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  flag-captain  to  Sir  James 
(afterwards  Lord)  Saiunarez  in  the  action  at  Algedras,  and  in  the 
Straits  in  x8oi.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  married  Miss 
Stewart,  a  lady  belongmg  to  a  loyalist  family  of  Nova  Scotia. 
After  the  renewalof  the  war  he  commanded  a  succcssionof  frigates. 
In  1803  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  remained  for  a  time  in  prison,  where  his  wife  joined 
him.  Having  been  exchanged  he  was  named  to  another  ship. 
His  most  brilliant  action  was  fought  with  a  flotilla  of  Franco- 
Neapolitan  vessels  outside  of  Naples  in  May  x8ox.  He  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Murat,  then  king  of  Naples,  praised  him 
effusively.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  i8ff  a  and  ILC.B.  in  18x5. 
After  his  recovery  from  his  wound  he  was  unable  to  bear  sea 
service,  but  was  made  commissioner  of  the  dockyard  at  Port 
Mahon,  and  then  at  <the  Cape,  and  was  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Greenwich  hospital  till  z84a  He  reached  flag  rank 
>n  1830.  In  hb  later  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  philanthropic 
vork,  in  association  with  hi^  brother,  Captain  £.  P.  Brenton, 
who  had  leen  mudi  service  but  is  best  remembered  by  his 
writings  on  naval  and  military  history, — Naoal  History  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Year  178$  to  1822  (1823),  and  The  life  and 
Conespondaice  of  John,  Earl  of  St  Vincent  (1838). 

A  Uemoir  of  the  Ufe  and  Services  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  JahUd 
Brtniom,  baaed  on  hb  own  papers,  was  published  in  1846  by  the  Rev. 
Hemy  Raikes,  and  reisMiod  by  the  admiral's  son.  Sir  L.  C.  L. 
Bicntoo.  in  1855,  (D.  H.) 

BREVrWOOD,  a  market  tow^  in  the  mid  or  Chelmsford 
Parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England;  z8  m.  E.N.E.  of. 
London  1^  the  Great  Eastern  raQway  (Brentwood  and  Worley 
sution).  Pop.  of  urban  district  (Z901)  493a.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  pleasantly  undulating  and  well  wooded.  The  church 
of  St  Thomaa  the  Martyr,  with  several  chapeb,  is  moderiL  The 
old  assise  house,  an  Elizabethan  structure,  remains.  A  free 
Snmmar  school  was  founded  in  z  557.  The  county  as^um  is  in 
the  vidnity.  There  are  breweries  and  brick  works.  To  the 
south  lies  the  fine  upland  of  Worley  Common,  with  large  barracks. 
Adjoining  Brentwood  to  the  north-east  is  Shenfield,  with  the 
dmrch  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Eariy  English  and  later.  Brent- 
wood was  formerly  an  important  posting  station  on  the  main 
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road  to  the  eastern  counties,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  railway 
to  Colchester.  The  name  {Burntwood)  is  supposed  to  record  an 
original  settlement  made  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest.  The  district 
is  largely  residential. 

BRENZ,  JOHANN  (1499-1570),  Lutheran  divine,  eldest  son 
of  Martin  Brenz,  was  bom  at  Weil,  Wtirttcmberg,  on  the  24tb 
of  June  1499.  In  15x4  he  entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
where  Oecolampadius  was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  where  in  x  5x8 
he  heard  Luther  discuss.  Ordained  priest  In  x  5  20,  and  appointed 
preacher  (x5a2)  at  Hall  in  Swabia,  he  gave  hiinsclf  to  biblical 
exposition.  He  ceased  to  celebrate  mass  in  1523,  and  re- 
organized his  church  in  1524.  Successful  in  resisting  the  peasant 
insurrection  (1525),  bis  fortunes  were  affected  by  the  Schmal- 
kaldic  War.  From  Hall,  when  taken  by  the  imperial  forces,  he 
fled  on  his  birthday  in  X548.  Protected  by  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wfirttcmbcrg,  he  was  appointed  (January  X553)  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Stuttgart.  As  organizer  of  the  reformation 
in  Wllrttembcrg  he  did  much  fruitful  work.  A  strong  advocate 
of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  isuthor  of  the  Syngramma  Sneoicum 
(October  ax,  1525),  which  set  forth  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  he  was  free  from  the  persecuting  tendencies  of  the  age^ 
He  is  praised  and  quoted  (as  Joannes  Witlingius)  for  his  judg- 
ment against  applying  the  death  peiuUty  to  anabaptists  or  other 
heretics  in  the  De  Haereticis,  an  sint  persequendi  (X554),  issued 
by  Sebastian  Castellio  under  the  pseudonym  of  Martlnus  Bellius. 
An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works  (hirgely  expository)  appeared 
at  Tttbingcn,  x  576- 1 590.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  reproduced 
in  contemporary  English  versions.  A  volume  of  Anecdota 
Brentiana  was  edited  by  Presscl  in  x868.  He  died  on  the  xxth 
of  September  1570,  and  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Stuttgart; 
his  grave  was  subsequently  violated.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Johaim  Brenz,  was  appointed  (1562)  professor 
of  theology  in  Tdbingen  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two. 

See  Hartroann  and  jSger.  Johann  Brent  (1840-1842);  Bonert,  in 
Hauck's  Realencyklop.  (1897).  (A.  Go.*) 

BRftlUIONT,    LOUIS    OBOROES  OUDARD  FEUDRIX  DE 

(X7X4-X795),  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Gainneville  near  Havre, 
on  the  22nd  of  February  X7X4,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
July  X795.  His  first  publications  were  anonymous:  an  Histoiri 
des  riiolutions  de  Ghtesjusqu*d  la  paix  de  1748  (1750),  and  a 
series  of  Vies  des  oraieurs  grecs  (x 75a).  Elected  a  member  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  in  z  759,  he  contributed 
an  Histoire  de  Posthume  empereur  des  Ganles  {vcL  xzz.,  1760)  to 
the  collected  works  of  that  illustrious  society,  and  also  a  Mimoire 
sur  VitaUissement  de  la  religion  et  de  Vempire  de  Mahomet  (voL 
zxxiL,  X76x~z763).  After  Uie  dose  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he 
was  sent  to  search  in  the  archives  of  England  for  documents 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  France,  more  particularly  upon  that 
of  the  French  provinces  which  once  belonged  to  Eng^d.  This 
mission  (z 764-1766)  was  very  fruitful  in  results;  Br£quigny 
brought  back  from  it  copies  of  about  7000  documents,  which  are 
now  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale.  A  useful  selection  of  these 
documents  was  published  (unfortunately  without  adequate 
critical  treatment)  by  Jean  Jacques  Champollion-Figeac,  tinder 
the  title  Ldires  de  rots,  reines  et  autres  personnages  des  cours  do 
Prance  et  d^Angfeterre,  depuis  Louis  VII.jusqu'6  Henri  IV., 
tiries  des  archioes  de  Londres  par  BrigtUpty  (collection  of  Docn^ 
ments  inidits  relaHfs  d  Phistoire  de  Prance,  2  vols.,  X839,  X847). 
Br^quigny  himself  drew  the  material  for  many  important  studies 
from  the  rich  mine  which  he  bad  thus  exploited.  These  were 
included  in  the  collection  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions: 
Mimoire  sur  Us  diff trends  entre  la  Praneo  et  VAngfelerre  sous  le 
rhgne  de  Charles  le  Bd  (vol.  xli.) ;  Mimoire  sur  la  vie  de  Marie, 
reine  de  Prance,  saw  da  Henri  VII J.,  roid*AndeterreiycL  xlii.); 
four  Mimoires  pour  seroir  d  Phistoire  de  Calais  (vob.  xliii.  and  1.); 
and  Mimoire  sur  les  nSgociations  touchant  les  profets  de  mariage 
d^ Elisabeth,  reine  d? Angleterre,  d*abord  aoec  le  due  d'Anfou, 
ensuite  avec  le  due  d^Alen^on,  tons  deux  frlres  de  Charles  IX, 
(vol.  1.).  Thb  last  was  read  to  the  Academy  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1793,  the  morrow  of  Loub  XVI.'s  execution.  Mean- 
whOe,  Br6quigny  bad  taken  part  in  three  great  and  erudite  works. 
For  the  Ruueil  des  ordonnances  des  rois  de  Prance  he  had  prepared 
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volumes  z.-ziv.,  the  preface  to  vol.  xi.  containing  important 
researches  into  the  French  communes.  To  the  T<M€  ckrono' 
logique  des  dipUmes^  chartes,  IcUres,  el  odes  imprintis  concemant 
Vkistoire  de  Prance  he  contributed  three  volumes  in  collaboration 
with  Mouchct  (1769-1783).  Charged  with  the  supervision  of 
a  large  collection  of  documents  bearing  on  French  history, 
analogous  to  Rymcr's  Pocdera,  he  published  the  first  volume 
{Diphmatat.  Chartac,  &c.,  1791).  The  Revolution  interrupted 
him  in  his  collection  of  Mimoires  concemant  Vktstoiret  Us  sciences, 
les  lettres,  et  les  arts  des  Ckinois,  begun  in  1776  at  the  instance  of 
the  minister  Bertin,  when  fifteen  volumes  had  appeared. 

See  the  note  on  Br£quig;ny  at  the  end  of  vol.  L  of  the  Mimoires 
de  VAcadhnie  des  Inscriptions  (1808};  the  Introduction  to  voL  iv. 
of  the  Talde  chronologique  des  diplSmes  (1836) ;  Chami>ollioa-Figeac*s 

Jrcface,  to  the  Lettres  des  rots  et  reines;  the  Comiti  des  traoaux 
istoriqiies,  by  X.  Charmes,  vol.  i.  passim;  N.  Oursel,  Noutelie 
bioerapkie  normande  (1886):  and  the  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  des 
collections  Duchesne  et  Brfqitigny  (in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale), 
by  Reni  Poupardin  (1905).  (C.  B.*) 

BRESCIA  (anc.  Brixia),  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brescia,  finely  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  5a  m.  E.  of  Milan  and  40  m.  W.  of  Verona  by 
raiL  Pop.  (iQoz)  town,  42,495;  oonunune,  72J3X.  The  plan  of 
the  dty  is  rectangular,  and  the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles, 
a  peculiarity  handed  down  from  Roman  times,  though  the  area 
endosed  by  the  medieval  walls  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Roman 
town,  which  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the  present  one. 
The  Piazza  del  Museo  marks  the  site  of  the  forum,  and  the 
museum  on  its  north  side  is  ensconced  in  a  Corinthian  temple 
with  three  ceUae^  by  some  attributed  to  Hercules,  but  more 
probably  the  Capitolium  of  the  dty,  erected  by  Vespasian  in 
A.D.  73  (if  the  inscription  really  belongs  to  the  building;  cf. 
Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp,  Inscrip.  Lot.  v.  No.  4312,  Berlin,  1872), 
and  excavated  in  1823.  It  contains  a  famous  bronze  statue  of 
Victory,  found  in  1826.  Scanty  remains  of  a  buOding  on  the 
south  side  of  the  forum,  called  the  curia,  but  which  may  be  a 
basilica,  and  of  the  theatre,  on  the  east  of  the  temple,  still  exist. 

Brescia  contains  many  interesting  medieval  buildings.  The 
castle,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  town,  commands  a  fine 
view.  It  is  now  a  military  prison.  The  old  cathedral  is  a  rotmd 
domed  structure  of  the  loUi  (?)  century  erected  over  an  early 
Christian  basilica,  which  has  forty-two  andent  columns;  and 
the  Broletto,  adjoining  the  new  cathedral  (a  building  of  1604) 
on  the  north,  is  a  massive  building  of  the  X2th  and  X3th  centuries 
(the  original  town  hall,  now  the  prefecture  and  law  courts), 
with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  convent  of  S. 
Salvatore,  founded  by  Desidcrius,  king  of  Lombardy,  indudlng 
three  churches,  two  of  which  now  contain  the  fine  medieval 
museum,  which  possesses  good  ivories.  The  tJiurch  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  Gothic  facade  and  doisters.  There  are  also 
some  good  Renaissance  palaces  and  other  buildings,  induding  the 
Munidpio,  begun  in  1492  and  completed  by  Jaoopo  Sansovino 
in  1 554-1574.  This  is  a  magnificent  structure,  with  fine  orna- 
mentation. The  churdi  of  S.  Maria  dei  MiraooH  (1488-1523) 
is  also  noteworthy  for  its  general  effect  and  for  the  richness  of  its 
details,  especially  of  the  reliefs  on  the  fa^e.  Many  other 
churches,  and  the  picture  gallery  (GaUcria  Martinengo),  contain 
fine  works  of  the  painters  of  the  Brcsdan  school,  Alessandro 
Bonvidno  (generally  known  as  Moretto),  Girolamo  Romanino 
and  Moretto's  pupil^  Giovanni  Battista  MoronL  The  Biblioteca 
Queriniana  contains  early  MSS.,  a  14th-century  MS.  of  Dante, 
&c.,  and  some  rare  incunabula.  The  dty  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  has  no  less  than  seventy-two  public  fountains.  Bresda 
has  considerable  factories  of  iron  ware,  particularly  fire-arms 
and  weapons  (one  of  the  government  small  arms  factories  being 
situated  here),  also  of  woollens,  linens  and  silks,  matdies,  candles, 
&c.  The  stone  quarries  of  Mazzano,  8  m.  east  of  Bresda, 
suppUed  material  for  the  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
and  other  buildings  in  Rome.  Brescia  is  situated  on  the  main 
railway  line  between  Milan  and  Verona,  and  has  branch  railways 
to  Iseo,  Parma,  Cremona  and  (via  Rovato)  to  Bergamo,  and 
Steam  tramways  to  Mantua,  Sondno,  Ponte  Toscolano  and 
Cardone  Valtrompia. 


The  andent  Celtic  Brizia,  a  town  of  the  Cenomam,  becsne 
Roman  in  225  B.C.,  when  the  Cenomani  submitted  to  Rcbdc. 
Augustus  founded  a  dvil  (not  a  military)  colony  here  in  27  tjc, 
and  he  and  Tiberius  constructed  an  aque<]uct  to  supply  it.  la 
452  it  was  plundered  by  AttiLa,  but  was  the  seat  of  a  du^y  in  the 
Lombard  period.  From  1167  it  was  one  of  the  most  actire 
members  of  the  Lombard  League.  In  1 2  58  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Eccdino  of  Verona,  and  belonged  to  the  Scaligers  (ddla  SciU) 
until  X421,  when  it  came  imder  the  Visoonti  of  Milan,  and  in  1426 
imder  Venice.  Early  in  the  x6th  century  it  was  oat  of  the 
wealthiest  dties  of  Lombardy,  but  has  never  recovered  from  its 
sack  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de  Foix  in  15x2.  It  belong 
to  Venice  until  1797,  when  it  came  under  Austrian  donunka; 
it  revolted  in  1848,  and  again  in  X849,  being  the  only  Lombard 
town  to  rally  to  Charles  Albert  in  the  latter  year,  but  was  takes 
after  ten  days*  obstinate  street  fighting  by  the  Austxians  under 
Haynau. 

See  Museo  Bresciano  lUuslrato  (Brescia,  1838).  (T.  As.) 

BRESLAU  (Polish  Wradaw),  a  dty  of  Germany,  capitil  d 
the  Prussian  province  of  Sileda,  and  an  episcopal  see,  situated 
in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  on  both  banks  of  the  navigiide  Oder, 
350  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Ohle,  axid  902  m.  from 
BerKn  on  the  railway  to  Vienna.  Pop.  (1867)  171,936;  (18S0) 
272,912;  (1885)  299,640;  (X890)  33S,x86;  (1905)  47o»75i. 
about  60%  being  Protestants,  35%  Roman  Catholics  asd 
nearly  5%  Jews.  The  Oder,  which  here  breaks  into  sevenl 
arms,  divides  the  dty  into  two  unequal  halves,  cros^  hj 
numerous  bridges.  The  huger  portion,  on  the  left  bank;  indadM 
the  old  or  inner  town,  siurounded  by  beautiful  promenades, 
on  the  site  of  the  ramparts,  dismantled  after  1813,  from  aa 
eminence  within  which,  the  Liebichs  HShe,  a  fine  view  is  obtaiaed 
of  the  siuTOunding  country.  Outside,  as  well  as  across  the  Oder, 
lies  the  new  town  with  extensive  suburbs,  containing,  cspeda^y 
in  the  Schwddnitz  quarter  in  the  south,  and  the  Oder  quarter  ia 
the  north,  many  handsome  streets  and  ^Midous  squares.  The 
inner  town,  in  contrast  to  the  suburbs,  still  retains  with  its 
narrow  streets  much  of  its  andent  characters,  and  cootaiia 
several  medieval  buildings,  both  religious  and  secular,  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Joho  the 
Baptist,  was  begun  in  1x48  and  completed  at  the  ck»e  of  the 
xsUi  century,  enlarged  in  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries,  aod 
restored  between  X873  and  187 5;  it  is  rich  in  notable  tressttres« 
especially  the  high  dtar  of  beaten  silver,  and  in  beantifial 
paintings  and  sculptures.  The  Kreuzkirche  (church  of  the  Ho^y 
Cross),  dating  from  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries,  is  an  interesdsg 
brick  building,  remarkable  for  its  stained  fl^ass  and  its  histonal 
monuments,  am6ng  which  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  duke  of 
Silesia.  The  Sandkirche,  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  Our 
Lady  on  the  Sand,  dates  from  the  X4th  century,  and  was  mitil 
x8xo  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  canons.  Tlie  Docotheea- 
or  Minoritenkirche,  remarkable  for  its  high-pitched  roof,  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1351.  These  are  the  most 
notable  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Of  the  Evangelical 
churches  the  most  important  is  that  of  St  Elizabeth,  founded 
about  X250,  rebuilt  in  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  and  restored 
in  X857.  Its  lofty  tower  contains  the  laxgest  bdl  in  Sflcsia,  and 
the  church  possesses  a  celebrated  organ,  fine  stained  |^^  a 
magnificent  stone  pyx  (erected  in  X455)  over  5s  ft.  hi^  aad 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  by  Lucas  CranacL  Tht 
church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  built  in  the  X4th  century  on  the 
modd  of  the  cathedral,  has  two  lofty  Gothic  towen  oooxkected 
by  a  bridge,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  dnirch  in  whidi, 
in  X 523,  the  reformation  in  Silesia  was  first  prodaxmed.  Other 
noteworthy  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  graceful  Gothic 
church  of  St  Micharl  built  in  X871,  the  bishop's  palace  sad  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  the  finest  in  Gennany  after  that  in  Beriia. 

The  business  streets  of  the  dty  converge  upon  the  Rmg,  the 
market  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  fine  Gothic  buiMing, 
begun  in  the  middle  of  the  X4th  and  completed  m  the  i6ih 
century.  Within  is  the  FOrstensaal,  in  which  the  dieUof  Siksis 
were  formerly  held,  while  beneath  is  the  famous 
Keller,  used  continuously  since  1355  as  a  beer  uid  viae 
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Tlie  miivenity,  a  qiacknis  Gothic  buflding  fadng  the  Oder,  is  a 
striking  edifice.  It  was  built  (1728-1736)  as  a  college  by  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  site  of  the  fonner  imperial  castle  presented  to 
them  by  the  empezor  Leopold  I.,  and  contains  a  magnificent  hall 
(Aula  Leopoldina),  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  capable 
of  holding  xaoo  persons.  Breslaa  possesses  a  large  niuiber  of 
other  important  public  buildings:  the  Stadthsus  (dvic  hall), 
the  royal  palace,  the  government  offices  (a  handsome  pile  erected 
in  1887),  the  provincial  House  of  Assembly,  the  municipal 
ardiives,  the  courts  of  law,  the  Silesian  museum  of  arts  and 
crafts  and  antiquities,  stored  in  the  former  assembly  hall  of  the 
estates  (Stftndehaus),  whidi  was  rebuilt  for  the  purpose,  the 
museum  of  fine  arts,  the  exchange,  the  Stadt  and  Lobe  theatres, 
the  post  office  and  central  railway  station.  There  are  also 
numerous  hospitals  and  schools.  Breslau  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
fine  mcmuments;  the  most  notewordiy  being  the  equestrian 
statues  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Frederick  William  III.,  both 
by  Kiss;  the  statue  of  Bliicher  by  Rauch;  a  marble  statue  of 
General  Tauentxien  by  lAnghans  and  Schadow;  a  bronxe  statue 
of  Karl  Gottlieb  Svarez  (i  746-1708),  the  Prussian  jurist,  a  monu- 
ment to  Schleiermacher,  bom  here  in  1768,  and  statues  of  the 
emperor  William  L,  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  There  are  also  several 
handsome  fountains.  Foremost  among  the  educational  ^tab- 
Icshments  stands  the  university,  founded  in  1702  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  L  as  a  Jesuit  college,  and  greatly  extended  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-Oder  in  x8i  i.  Its 
library  contains  306,000  volumes  and  4000  MSS.,  and  has  in  the 
so<aUed  Bibluakeca  Habicktiana  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental 
literature.  Among  its  auxiliary  establishments  are  botanical 
gudens,  an  observatory,  and  anatomical,  physiological  and 
kindred  institutions.  There  are  eight  classical  and  four  modem 
schools,  two  higher  ffiW  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  normal 
school,  a  Jewish  theological  seminary,  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts, 
and  numerous  literary  and  charitable  foundations.  It  is,  however, 
as  a  comn^rdal  and  industrial  dty  that  Breslau  is  most  widely 
known.  Its  situation,  dose  to  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  fields 
of  Upper  Silesia,  in  proximity  to  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
frontiers,  at  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways  directly  com- 
municathig  both  with  these  countries  and  with  the  chief  towns 
of  northern  and  central  Germany,  and  on  a  deep  waterway 
connecting  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  facilitates  its  very 
considerable  transit  and  export  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
province  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  embrace 
coal,  sugar,  cereals,  spirits,  petroleum  and  timber.  The  local 
industries  comprise  machinery  and  tools,  railway  and  tramway 
carriages,  furniture,  cast-iron  goods,  gold  and  silver  work,  carpets, 
furs,  doth  and  cottons,  paper,  musical  instruments,  glass  and 
china.  Breslau  is  the  headquarters  of  the  VI.  German  army 
corps  and  contains  a  large  garrison  of  troops  of  all  arms. 

History. — Breslau  (Lat.  Vralidaria)  is  first  mentioned  by  the 
duonider  Thietmar,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  in  a.d.  xooo,  and  was 
probably  founded  some  years  before  this  date.  Early  in  the  x  i  th 
century  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  after  having  formed 
part  of  Poland,  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy  in 
1 163.  Destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1241,  it  soon  recovered  its 
former  prosperity  and  reodved  a  large  influx  of  German  colonists. 
The  bishop  obtained  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  in  1290.* 
When  Henry  VL,  the  last  duke  of  Breslau,  died  in  1335,  the  dty 
came  by  purchase  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  whose  successors 
retained  it  unto  about  1460.  The  Bohemian  kings  bestowed 
various  privileges  on  Bredau,  which  soon  began  to  extend  its 
commerce  in  all  directions,  while  owing  to  increasing  wealth  the 
dtizens  took  up  a  more  independent  attitude.  Disliking  the 
Husaitest  Breshiu  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Pope 
Pios  n.  in  X463,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  Matthias  Corvinus.  After  his  death  in 
X490  it  again  became  subject  to  Bohemia,  passing  with  the  rest 

>  lo  11^  Jaredaw.  son  of  Boleslaus  L  of  Lower  SUena.  who 
boame  biahop  of  Breslau  in  1x98,  inherited  the  duchy  of  Neiaae, 
whjdi  at  hit  death  (1201)  he  bequeathed  to  his  succeaaors  in  the  see. 
The  Austrian  part  of  Neiise  stfll  belongs  to  the  bishop  df  Breslau, 
who  abo  atiD  bean  the  title  of  prince  bishop. 


of  Silesia  to  the  Habsburgi  when  in  1526  Ferdinand,  afterwards 
emperor,  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia.  Having  passed  almost 
undisturbed  through  the  periods  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Breslau  was  compelled  to  own  the  authority  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  X741.  It  was,  however,  recoverd  by  the 
Austrians  in  1757,  but  was  regained  by  Frederick  after  his  victory 
at  Leuthen  in  Uie  same  year,  and  has  since  bdonged  to  Prussia, 
although  it  was  held  for  a  few  days  by  the  French  in  1807  ^ter 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  again  in  18x3  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen. 
The  sites  of  the  fortifications,  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1807, 
were  given  to  the  dvic  authorities  by  King  Frederick  William  III., 
and  converted  into  promenades.  In  March  18x3  this  monarch 
issued  from  Breslau  his  stirring  appeals  to  the  Prussians,  An 
mein  Vdk  and  An  mein  Kriegeskeer,  and  the  dty  was  the  centre 
of  the  Priissian  preparations  for  the  campaign  which  ended  at 
Leipzig.  After  the  Prussian  victory  at  Sadowa  in  z866,  William  I. 
made  a  triumphant  and  complimentary  entry  into  the  dty,  which 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  has  been  only  less  loyal  to 

the  royal  house  than  Berlin  itself. 

See  earkner  and  Stein.  Gesckickte  der  Stadt  Breslau  (Bred.  1851- 
1853);  J-  Stein,  Gesekichte  d«T  Stadt  Breslau  im  loteu  Jakrkundert 
iiKA);  O  Frenzd,  Breslauer  Stadtbuck  ("Codex  dipl.  Silisiae," 
vd.  u.  1882):  Luchs,  Breslau,  ein  Fukrer  dutch  die  Stadt  (12th  ed., 
BreaL  1904). 

BRESSANT,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  PROSPER  (i8x5-x886),  French 
actor,  was  bora  at  ChaIon-sur-Sa6ne  on  the  J3rd  of  October  1815, 
and  began  his  stage  career  at  the  Vari^t£s  in  Paris  in  X833.  In 
X838  he  went  to  the  French  theatre  at  St  Petersburg,  where  for 
dght  years  he  played  important  parts  with  ever-increasing 
reputation.  His  success  was  confirmed  at  the  Gymnase  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  X846,  and  he  made  his  dfbut  at  the  Com£die 
Fran^aise  as  a  full-fledged  sociitaire  in  1854.  From  playing  the 
ardent  young  lover,  he  turned  to  leading  rftlcs  both  in  modem 
plays  and  in  the  classical  repertoire.  His  Richelieu  in  MUe  de 
BeOe-IslCf  his  Octave  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  Les  Caprices  de 
Marianne,  and  his  appearance  in  de  Musset's  Ilfaut  qu'une  parte 
soU  omerie  tmjermie  and  Un  capriu  were  followed  by  Tartufe, 
Le  Misanthrope  and  Don  Juan.  Bressant  retired  in  1875,  and 
died  on  the  23rd  of  January  x886.  During  his  professorship  at 
the  Conservatoire,  Mounet-Sully  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

BRESSE,  a  district  of  eastern  France  embradng  portions  of 
the  departments  of  Ain,  Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  Jura.  The  Bresse 
extends  from  the  Dombcs  on  the  south  to  the  river  Doubs  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  Sa6ne  eastwards  to  the  Jura,  measuring 
some  60  m.  in  the  former,  and  20  m.  in  the  latter  direction.  It 
is  a  plain  varying  from  600  to  800  fL  above  the  sea,  with  few 
eminences  and  a  sb'ght  inclination  westwards.  Heathy  and 
coppice  alternate  with  pastures  and  arable  land;  pools  and 
marshes  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  north.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Veyle,  the  Reyssouze  and  the  Scillc,  all  tributaries  of  the 
SaAne.  llie  soil  is  a  gravelly  day  but  moderately  fertile,  and 
cattle-raising  is  brgcly  carried  oil  The  region  is,  however,  more 
especially  celebrated  for  its  table  poultry.  The  inhabitants  pre- 
serve a  distinctive  but  almost  obsolete  costume,  with  a  curious 
head-dress.  The  Bresse  proper,  called  the  Bresse  Bressane, 
comprises  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Ain.  The 
greater  part  of  the  district  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
lords  of  B&g^,  from  whom  it  passed  in  1272  to  the  house  of  Savoy. 
It  was  not  till  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  that  the  province, 
with  Bourg  as  its  capital,  was  founded  as  such.  In  160 1  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  after  which  it  formed 
(together  with  the  province  of  Bugey)  first  a  separate  government 
and  afterwards  part  of  the  government  of  Burgundy. 

BRESSUIRE,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Deux-Sdvres,  48  m.  N.  of  Niort 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  4561.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Dolo,  a  tributary  of  the  Argenton.  It  is  the 
centre  Of  a  cattle-rearing  and  agricultural  region,  and  has 
important  markets;  the  manufacture  of  wooden  type  and 
woollen  goods  is  carried  on.  Bressuire  has  two  buildings  of 
interest:  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  which,  datihg  chiefly  from 
the  12th  and  xsth  centuries,  has  an  imposing  tower  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  and  the  castle,  built  by  the  lords  of 
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Beaumont,  vassals  of  the  viscount  of  Thouars.  The  latter  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  a  portion  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a  modem 
ch&teau,  but  an  inner  and  outer  line  of  fortifications  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  whole  forms  the  finest  assembla^  of  feudal  ruins 
in  Poitou.  Bressuire  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance.  Among  the  disasters  suffered  at  various 
times  by  the  town,  its  capture  from  the  English  and  subsequent 
pillage  by  French  troops  under  du  Guesdin  in  1570  is  the  moat 
memorable. 

BRESTp  a  fortified  seaport  of  western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisaement  in  the  department  of  Finistire,  155  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Rennes  by  rail.  Population  (1906)  town,  71,163;  commune, 
^5*294.  It  is  situated  to  the  north  of  a  magnificent  land- 
locked bay,  and  occupies  the  slopes  of  two  hills  divided  by  the 
river  Penfeld, — ^the  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  being 
regarded  as  Brest  proper,  while  the  part  on  the  right  is  known 
as  Recouvrance.  There  are  also  extensive  suburbs  to  the  east 
of  the  town.  The  hill-sides  are  in  some  places  so  steep  that  the 
ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  haa  to  be  effected  by 
flights  of  steps  and  the  second  or  third  storey  of  one  house  is 
often  on  a  level  with  the  ground  storey  of  the  next.  The  chief 
street  of  Brest  heaxs  the  name  of  rue  de  Siam,  in  honour  of  the 
Siamese  embassy  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  terminates  at  the 
remarkable  swing-bridge,  constructed  in  1861,  which  crosses 
the  mouth  of  the  Penf  dd.  Running  along  the  shore  to  the  south 
of  .the  town  is  the  Cours  d'Ajot,  one  of  the  finest  promenades  of 
its  kind  in  France,  named  after  the  engineer  who  constructed  it. 
It  is  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  marble  statues  of 
Neptune  and  Abundance  by  Antoine  Coysevoz.  The  castle  with 
its  donjon  and  seven  towers  (12th  to  the  x6tb  centuries),  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  river,  b  the  only  interesting  building 
in  the  town.  Brest  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  five  naval  arron- 
dissements  of  France.  The  naval  port,  which  is  in  great  part 
excavated  in  the  rock,  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Penfeld; 
it  comprises  gun-foundries  and  workshops,  magazines,  ship- 
building yards  and  repairing  docks,  and  employs  about  7000 
workmen.  There  are  also  large  naval  barracks,  training  ^p^ 
and  naval  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  an  important  naval 
hospital.  Brest  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board 
of  trade-arbitrators,  two  naval  tribunals,  and  a  tribunal  of 
maritime  commerce.  There  are  also  lyc£es  for  boys  and  girls 
and  a  school  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  commercial  port, 
which  is  separated  from  the  town  itself  by  the  Cours  d'Ajot, 
comprises  a  tidal  port  with  docks  and  an  outer  harbour;  it  is 
protected  by  jetties  to  the  east  and  west  and  by  a  breakwater 
on  the  south.  In  1905  the  number  of  vessels  entered  was  203 
with  a  tonnage  of  67,755,  and  cleared  160  with  a  tonnage  of 
6x,oi2.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1905  was  £244,000. 
The  chief  were  wine,  coal,  timber,  mineral  tar,  fertilizers  and 
lobsters  and  crayfish.  Exports,  of  which  the  chief  were  wheat- 
flour,  fruit  and  superphosphates,  were  valued  at  £40,000.  Besides 
its  sardine  and  mackerd  fishing  industry,  the  town  has  flour- 
mills,  breweries,  foundries,  forges,  engineering  works,  and  manu- 
factures of  blocks,  candles,  chemicals  (from  sea- weed),  boots, 
shoes  and  linen.  Brest  communicates  by  submarine  cable  with 
America  and  French  West  Africa.  The  roadstead  consists  of  a 
deep  indentation  with  a  maximum  length  of  24  m.  and  an 
average  width  of  4  m.,  the  mouth  ]|>eing  barred  by  the  peninsula 
of  Qu61em,  leaving  a  passage  from  x  to  2  m.  broad,  known  as 
the  Goulet.  The  outline  of  the  bay  is  broken  by  numerous  smaller 
bays  or  arms,  formed  by  the  embouchures  of  streams,  the  most 
important  being  the  Anse  de  Qudern,  the  Anse  de  Poulmie,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Ch&teaulin  and  the  Landpmeau.  Brest  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  and  the 
harbour  fall  into  four  groups:  (i)  the  very  numerous  forts  and 
batteries  guarding  the  approaches  to  and  the  channel  of  the 
Goulet;  (2)  the  batteries  and  forts  directed  upon  the  roads;  (3) 
a  group  of  works  preventing  access  to  the  peninsula  of  Qu61ern 
and  commanding  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  from 
which  many  of  the  works  of  group  (3)  could  be  taken  in  reverse; 
(4)  the  defences  of  Brest  itself,  consisting  of  an  old-fashioned 


etieeinte  possessing  little  mHitaiy  value  and  a  chain  of  detached 
forts  to  the  west  of  the  town. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  Brest  till  about  x  340,  when  it  was 
ceded  by  a  count  of  L£on  to  John  I.,  duke  of  Brittany.  Ini343 
John  of  Montfort  gave  it  up  to  the  Eni^Uah,  and  it  did  not  finally 
leave  their  hands  till  1397.  Its  medieval  importance  was  great 
enough  to  give  rise  to  the  saying,  "  He  b  not  duke  of  Brittany 
who  is  not  lord  of  Brest."  By  the  marriage  of  FraiK3s  L  vith 
Oaude,  daughter  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  Brest  with  the  rest  of 
the  dudhy  definitely  passed  to  the  French  crown.  The  advant- 
ages of  the  situation  for  a  seaport  town  were  first  reoognized  by 
Richelieu,  who  in  1631  constructed  a  harbour  with  wooden 
wharves,  which  soon  became  a  station  of  the  Fx«nch  navy. 
Colbert  changed  the  wooden  wharves  for  masonry  and  otherwise 
improved  the  post,  and  Vauban's  fortifications  foJlowed  in  1680- 
x688.  During  the  z8th  century  the  fortifications  and  the  naval 
importance  of  the  town  continued  to  develop.  In  1694  an 
English  squadron  under  John,  3rd  Lord  Berkeley,  was  miseiahly 
defeated  in  attempting  a  landing;  but  in  1794,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  French  fleet,  under  Vittajvt  de  Joyeose, 
was  as  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  same  place  by  the  English 
admiral  Howe. 

BREST-UTOVSK  (Polish  Bnese-LUaski;  and  fn  the  Cfarea. 
Berestie  and  BeresUn),  a  stroni^y  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
govenunent  of  Grodno,  137  m.  t^  rail  S.  from  the  dty  of  Grodno, 
in  52*  s'  N.  lat.  and  23*  39'  E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
navigable  river  Mukhovets  with  the  Bug,  and  at  the  intenectkia 
of  railways  from  Waisaw,  Kiev,  Moscow  and  East  Pnasia. 
Pop.  (1867)  32,493;  (1901)  43|8i3,  of  whom  more  than  one-kali 
were  Jews.  It  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  regarded 
in  the  i6th  century  as  the  first  in  Europe,  and  b  the  scat  of 
an  Armenian  and  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishop;  the  fonner  has 
authority  over  the  Armenians  thzoui^iout  the  whok  oountiy. 
The  town  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  flax,  hemp, 
wood,  tar  and  leather.  First  mentioned  in  the  begjiming  of 
the  xxth  century,  Brest-Litovsk  was  in  X34Z  laid  waste  by  the 
Mongob  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  1375;  its  suburbs  were  burmd 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1379;  and  in  the  end  of  the  x  5th 
century  the  whole  town  met  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea.  In  the  reign  of  the  Polish  king  Sgismuod 
III.  diets  were  held  there;  and  in  Z594  and  1596  it  was  the 
meeting-place  of  two  remarkable  coundb  of  the  bishops  of 
western  Russia.  In  X657,  and  again  in  1706,  the  town  was 
captured  by  the  Swedes;  in  X794  it  was  the  scene  of  Suvazov's 
victoiy  over  the  Polish  general  Sierakowski;  in  1 795  it  was  added 
to  the  Russian  empire.  The  Brest-Iitovsk  or  King's  canal 
(50  m.  long),  utilizing  the  Mukhovets-Bug  rivers,  forms  a  fink 
in  the  waterways  that  ooimect  the  Dnieper  with  the  Vistula. 

BRBTEUIU  LOUIS  CHARLES  AUOUSTB  LB  TOHHBLDOU 
Bason  de  (X730-X807),  French  diptomatist,  was  bom  at  the 
ch&teau  of  Azay-le-F6ron  (Indre)  on  the  7th  of  Mardi  xjja 
He  was  only  twenty-eight  when  he  was  appointed  by  Loan  XV. 
ambassador  to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  two  years  later  be  was 
sent  to  St  Petersburg.  He  arranged  to  be  temporarily  absent 
from  hb  post  at  the  time  of  the  palace  revolution  Iqr  which 
Catherine  II.  was  placed  on  the  throne.  In  1769  he  wassent  to 
Stockholm,  and  subsequently  represented  hb  govcnsmcni  ai 
Viexma,  Napltt,  and  again  at  Vienna  until  1783,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  become  minbter  of  the  kii^s's  housdiold.  In  this 
capacity  he  introduced  considerable  reforms  in  prison  admiabtn- 
tioiL  A  dose  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Iw  presently  case 
into  colHaion  with  Calonne,  who  demanded  hb  dismissal  in  irS?. 
Hb  influence  with  the  king  and  queen,  especially  with  the  latter, 
renuuned  unshaken,  and  on  Necker's  dismissal  on  the  x  xth  (rf 
July  X789,  Breteuil  succeeded  him  as  chief  minister.  The  faS 
of  the  Bastille  three  days  later  put  an  end  to  the  new  OEiintstry. 
and  Breteuil  made  hb  way  to  Switxerland  with  the  fint  party  cf 
imigris.  At  Solcure,  in  November  1790,  he  received  from  linns 
XVI.  exdu^ve  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  European  courts, 
and  in  hb  efforts  to  check  the  ill-advised  diplonacy  of  iH 
imigri  princes,  he  soon  brought  himself  into  o|^x>sitiQn  vith  l*^ 
old  rival  Calonne,  who  held  a  chief  place  in  their  councils 
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After  the  fvhat  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  in  the  arraogement 
of  vfaich  he  iiad  a  share,  Breteoil  received  instructions  from 
Louis  XVL,  designed  to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the 
priBoes.  Hk  distrust  of  the  king's  brothers  and  his  defence  of 
Louis  XVL's  prerogative  were  to  some  extent  justified,  but  his 
intiansigeant  attitude  towards  these  princes  emphasized  the 
dissensions  of  the  rc^al  family  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  sovereigns^ 
who  looked  on  the  oomte  de  Provence  as  the  natural  representflp 
tive  of  his  brother  and  found  a  pretext  for  non-interference  on 
Louis's  behalf  in  the  contradictory  statements  of  the  negotiators. 
Breteuil  himself  was  the  object  of  violent  attacks  from  the  party 
of  the  princes,  who  asserted  that  he  persisted  in  exercising 
powers  which  had  been  revoked  by  Louis  XVL  After  the 
executkm  ol  Marie  Antoinette  he  retired  into  private  life  near 
Hamburg,  only  returning  to  France  in  1802.  He  died  in  Paris 
GD  the  2nd  of  November  1807. 

See  the  memoin  of  Bcfttand  de  Molleville  (2  vola.,  Pkrit.  1816) 
and  of  Che  marquis  de  BouilK  (3  vols..  Paris,  188^);  and  E.  Daudet, 
CMai*,  179(^-1703  (1889),  formiog  part  of  hH  HuU  dt  PimignUiou, 

BBfnOHY.  a  Frendi  town  (dept  Eure-et-Loir,  arrondisse- 
meat  snd  canton  of  Chartres,  commune  of  Sours),  which  gave 
its  name  to  n  celebrated  treaty  concluded  there  on  the  8th 
of  May  1360,  between  Edward  III.  of  England  and  John  n., 
sttmamed  the  Good,  of  France.  The  exactions  of  the  English, 
who  wished  to  yield  as  few  as  possible  of  the  advantages  claimed 
by  them  in  the  treaty  of  London,  made  negotiations  difficult, 
and  the  discussion  of  terms  begun  early  in  April  lasted  more 
than  a  month.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty  Edward  III.  obtained, 
besides  Guienne  and  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  Aunis, 
Agenais,  Pfeigord,  Limousin,  Quercy,  Bigorre,  the  oountship 
of  Gaure,  Angoumob,  Rouergue,  Montxeuil-sur-mer,  Ponthieu, 
Calais,  Sangatte,  Ham  and  the  countship  of  Guines.  John  II. 
had,  moreover,  to  pay  three  millions  of  gold  crowns  for  his 
ransom.  On  his  side  the  king  of  England  gave  up  the  duchies 
of  Xonnandy  and  Touraine,  the  oountships  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
andthesuzeraintyof  Brittany  and  of  Flanders.  As  a  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  his  ransom,  John  the  Good  gave  as  hostages 
two  of  his  sons,  several  princes  and  nobles,  four  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  two  dtixensfrom  each  of  the  nineteen  principal  towns 
of  France.  This  treaty  was  ratified  and  sworn  to  by  the  two 
kings  and  by  their  eldest  sons  on  the  24th  of  October  1360, 
at  Calais.  At  the  same  time  were  signed  the  special  conditions 
lehting  to  each  important  artide  of  the  treaty,  and  the  renunda- 
toiy  dauscs  in  which  the  kings  abandoned  their  rights  over  the 
tenitory  they  had  Yielded  to  one  another. 

See  Rymcf's  Foedtra,  voL  tii.;  Dumont,  Cor^  difhmaiiqiu,  voL 
u.;  Froonrt,  ed.  Lace,  vol.  vL;  Les  Crandes  Chrowqwes  de  FranUt 
cd.  P.  Paris.  voL  vi. ;  E.  Cosneau,  Lu  Crands  Traitis  de  la  guerre  de 
€nt  ens  (i9»9). 

BRETON,  JULBB  ADOLPHB  AIMi  LOtTIS  (1827-  ), 
French  painter,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  May  1827,  at  Courriires, 
Pis  de  Calais,  France.  His  artistic  gifts  being  manifest  at  an 
eariy  age,  he  was  sent  in  1843  to  Ghent,  to  study  under  the 
historical  painter  de  Vigne,  and  in  1846  to  Baron  Wappers  at 
Antwerp.  Finally  he  worked  in  Paris  under  Drolling.  His 
first  efforts  were  in  historical  subjects:  "  Saint  Piat  preaching 
in  Gaol ";  then;  under  the  influence  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  represented  "  Misery  and  Despair."  But  Breton  soon  djs- 
covered  that  he  was  not  bom  to  be  a  historical  painter,  and  he 
returned  to  the  memories  of  nature  and  of  the  country  which  were 
impressed  on  him  in  early  youth.  In  1853  he  exhibited  the 
**  Return  of  the  Harvesters  "  at  the  Paris  Sak>n,  and  the  "  Little 
Gleaner"  at  Brusseb.  Thencdorward  he  was  essentially  a 
painter  of  rustic  life,  especially  in  the  province  of  Artots,  which 
he  quitted  only  three  times  for  short  excursions:  in  1864  to 
Provence,  and  in  1865  and  1873'to  Brittany,  whence  he  derived 
tome  of  his  happiest  studies  of  religious  scenes.  His  numerous 
subjects  may  be  divided  generally  into  four  classes:  labour, 
rest,  rural  festivals  and  rdigious  festivals.  Among  his  more 
important  worka  may  be  named  "  Women  Gleaning,"  and  "  The 
Day  after  St  Sebastian's  Day  "  (1855),  which  gained  him  a 
thirddass  medal;  "  Blessing  the  Fields  "  (1857),  a  second-daas 
»cdal;  *<  EiecUng  a  Calvary  "  (1859),  now  in  the  LOle  gallery; 


"  The  Return  of  the  Gleaners  "  (1859),  now  In  the  Luxembourg; 
"  Evening  "  and  "  Women  Weeding  "  (x86i),  a  first-daas  mecial; 
"  Grandfadier's  Birthday  "  (1862) ;  "  The  Close  of  Day  "  ( 1865) ; 
"  Harvest  V  (1867);  *'  Pouto  Gatherers  "  (1868);  '*  A  Pardon, 
Brittany  "  (1869);  **  The  Fountain  "  (1872),  medal  of  honour; 
"  The  Bonfires  of  St  John  "  (1875); ''  Women  mending  Nets  " 
(1876),  in  the  Douai  museum; "  A  Gleaner  "(1877),  Luxembourg; 
"  Evening,  Finist^re  "  (x88x); "  The  Song  of  the  Lark  "  (1884); 
**  The  Last  Sunbeam  "  (1885);  *'  The  Shepherd's  Star  "  (i888)* 
"The  CaU  Home"  (1889);  "The  Last  Gleanings"  (1895)'; 
"Gathering  Poppies"  (1897);  "The  Alarm  Cry"  (1899); 
"  Twilight  Glory  "  (1900).  Breton  was  dected  to  the  Insthut  in 
x886  on  the  death  of  Baudiy.  In  1889  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1899  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London^  He  also  wrote  several  books,  among 
them  Les  Champs  et  la  mer  (1876),  Nos  peinires  du  siicle  (1900), 
"  Jeaime,"  a  poem,  DdpkitM  Bernard  (1902),  and  La  PeitUure 

(1904). 

See  Jules  Breton,  Vie  ffun  oHiste,  art «/  nature  (autobiographical), 
(Paris,  1890);  Manus  Vachon,  Jnles  Breton  (1899). 

BRBION,  Britton  or  Brittaxme,  NICHOLAS  (x54S?-i626), 
English  poet,  bdonged  to  an  old  family  settled  at  Layer-Breton, 
Essex.  His  father,  William  Breton,  who  had  made  a  considerable 
fortune  by  trade,  died  in  1559,  and  the  widow  {nie  Elisabeth 
Bacon)  married  the  poet  George  Gaacoigne  before  her  sons  had 
attained  their  majority.  Nicholas  Breton  was  probably  bom  at 
the  "  capitall  mansion  house  "  in  Red  Cross  Street,  in  the  parish 
of  St  GUes  without  Cripplegate,  mentioned  in  his  father's  will. 
There  is  no  official  record  of  his  residence  at  the  university,  but 
the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Madox  tdls  us  that  he  was  at 
Antwerp  in  x  583  and  was  "  once  of  Orid  0)llege."  He  married 
Aim  Sutton  in  X593,  and  had  a  family.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  last  work,  Pantastickes 
(1626).  Breton  found  a  patron  in  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  wrote  much  in  her  honour  until  i6ox,  when  she  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  her  favour.  It  is  probably  safe  to  supplement 
the  meagre  record  of  hb  life  by  accepting  as  autobiographical 
tome  of  the  letters  signed  N.B.  in  A  Paste  trith  a  Packet  of  Mad 
Letters  (1603,  enlarged  X637);  the  X9th  letter  of  the  second  part 
contains  a  general  complaint  of  many  grids,  and  proceeds  as 
foUows: "  hath  another  been  wounded  in  the  warres,  fared  hard, 
lain  in  a  cold  bed  many  a  bitter  storme,  and  beene  at  many  a 
hard  banquet?  all  these  have  I;  another  imprisoned?  so  have 
I;  another  long  been  sicke?  so  have  I;  another  plagued  with 
an  unquiet  life?  so  have  I;  another  indebted  to  his  hearts 
griefe,  and  faine  would  pay  and  caimot?  so  am  I."  Breton 
was  a  fadle  writer,  popular  with  his  contemporaries,  and  for- 
gotten by  the  next  generation.  His  work  consists  of  religious 
and  pastoral  poems,  satires,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  prose 
tracts.  His  religious  poems  are  sometimes  wearisome  by  their 
excess  of  fluency  and  sweetness,  but  they  are  evidently  the 
expression  of  a  devout  and  earnest  mind.  His  praise  of  the 
Virgin  and  his  references  to  Mary  Magdalene  have  suggested 
that  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  his  prose  writings  abundantly  prove 
that  he  was  an  ardent  Protestant  Breton  had  little  gift  for 
satire,  and  his  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  i»astoral  poetry. 
His  Passionate  Skepkeard  (1604)  is  fuU  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
and  of  tmaffected  gaiety.  The  third  pastoral  in  this  book — 
"  Who  can  live  in  heart  so  ^d  As  the  merrie  country  lad  " — 
is  wdl  known;  with  some  other  of  Breton's  daintiest  poems, 
among  them  the  lullaby, "  Come  tittle  babe,  come  silly  soule," ' — 
it  is  incorporated  in  A.  H.  Bullen's  Lyrics  from  Elitabelhan 
Romances  (1890).  His  keen  observation  of  country  life  appears 
also  in  his  prose  idyll.  Wits  Trencftmour,  "  a  conference  betwixt 
a  scholler  and  an  angler,"  and  in  his  Pantastickes,  a  series  of 
short  prose  pictures  of  the  months,  the  Christian  festivals  and 
the  hours,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  customs  of  the  times. 
Most  of  Breton's  books  are  very  rare  and  have  great  biblio- 
graphical value.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of  some  belong- 
ing to  private  owners,  were  collected  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  in  the 

'  This  poem,  however,  comes  from  The  Arbor  ej  Amorons  Dorises, 
which  is  only  in  part  Breton's  woric 
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ckduni  oBa  in  ta  Dtpiulilt  m 
:ymbelisclm  Sikrittcn  ta  tmptUtkiitir- 
lei  KirclH  (iSos,  4lh  ed.  iSji).  wtikh  «h 
toiiaina  Dy  oincn,  including  ui  cdilion  ol  Ecdnialkia  oith  m 
Latin  coranicnlarr.  On  the  adniKC  o(  ihc  Fnnchumy  undtr 
Napoleon  into  I>iuuia,  he  detennined  to  leavT  Wilteabnx  an] 
tbasdon  his  univenily  career.  Throush  Ibc  piod  oSica  ol 
Keinhird,  he  became  pulor  of  Schneebcrg  in  Saiany  (iSoi). 
In  iftoS  he  wai  promoted  to  the  oBki  ol  suptrinteDdcat  ol  Ihc 
cbtuch  of  Annaberg,  in  wtucb  capadly  br  had  lo  drcide,  in 
ucoidanee  with  the  canon  UhoI  Siiony,  many  mattm  tdong- 
ing  to  the  deputmenl  oi  rcclsluiical  Ian.  But  the  dimiir 
did  not  agree  with  binit  and  hig  oQicia]  dulia  inrerfoed  with  bit 
theological  sludiea.  With  a  viewtoachan^  he  took  the  depn 
of  doctor  at  theology  in  Wittenberg  in  Auguit  iSii.  In  iSi6 
he  wai  appointed  general  luperintendent  at  Cotha,  irbere  be 
remained  until  hit  death  in  1848.  Ths  vaa  the  great  period  d 
hii  literary  activity. 

In  iSio  wai  publiihed  his  Ire 
entitkd  Pnb^Uia  it  Etaitdii , 
indsU  d  aiiitu,  which  atlrac 
Krea     "  ™ '^^^ 
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kionishment  of  » 


Bretschncidec  tnuounced  in  the  pirlacc  to  the  tccond  ediiioa 
of  his  Detmalik  la  1811,  that  he  had  never  doubted  the  auihce- 
tldly  of  the  goapd,  and  bad  puhliihed  hi>  PnAaMit  only  is 
dra«  attention  to  the  lubject,  and  local!  [orth  a  more  conipieii 
defence  of  ita  genuinencat.  Bretichneidcr  remarks  in  hk  aulo- 
biognpby  that  the  putdicalion  of  this  work  hid  the  eHecI  of 
preventing  his  appointment  as  successor  to  Karl  C.  Tlltmanii 
iu  Dresden,  the  minister  Dellev  von  Einiiedel  (i;7J-iUi) 
denouncing  him  as  the  "slanderer  of  John"  {JohanniackdnirT) 
His  greatest  contribution  to  the  science  of  eiegetis  was  hs 
Idxiisn  Uaniiale  Criua-IJliiHim  in  liini  Nm  rii(<*n(i 
(1S14,  3rd  ed.  1B40),  This  work  was  valuable  for  the  use  which 
iti  author  made  of  the  Greek  ol  the  Sepluagint,  o(  the  (Bd  awl 
New  Teatament  Apocrypha,  ol  Josephus,  and  of  the  apostc4ic 
fathen,  in  Utuittation  ol  the  language  ol  the  New  Testameiil. 
In  igi6  he  published  Apoltpida  nnrm  Thalota  its  tmidt- 
tclu»  Dttltcldandi.  Hugh  James  Rose  bad  published  in  Englud 
(iSi;)  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  rslionalist  movement  (fir 
SlaU  oj  ihi  Ptelalaya  Rilipim  in  Ctrmany),  in  which  he  diiKd 
Bretachneider  with  the  rationalisti:  and  Bretsdmcidec  conlendid 
that  he  himself  was  not  a  rationalist  iD  the  ordiiwry  sense  o(  the 
term,  but  a  "  rational  supernilurslisl."  Some  ol  his  numenia 
dogmatic  writing  passed  through  sevti^  cdilioas.  An  EngfiJi 
translation  ol  his  Uannal  0/  lit  Bilitien  "^  Hitltry  tf  <>• 
Chisliiin  Ckvck  appeared  in  18;;.  His  dogmatic  pcsiiioB 
seems  10  be  inlermediatc  between  the  eilreme  Kbool  of  nstunl- 
ists,  such  as  Heinrich  Pautus.  ].  F.  Stlbr  and  Julius  We^bnder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  D,  F.  Slratos  and  F.  C.  Baur  on  the  oiliet. 
Recognising  a  superoalunl  element  in  the  Bible,  be  Dnerthclat 
allowed  to  the  full  the  critical  CKrcise  of  reason  ia  Ibc  inlerprela- 
tion  of  its  dogmas  (cp.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  DatUtmiml  of  Tttiltt}. 
pp.  B9  fl.). 
See  Ms  luloblognphy,  /»  mtimtm  Ldxn:  AOiAwpv^Ur  m 
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sUtoe  of  liim  by  Dnke,  a  memorial  hall,  containing  a  collection 
o(  hit  writingi  and  busts  and  pictures  of  his  famous  contem> 
ponries,  has  been  erected. 

BRBTWAU>A,  a  word  used  in  the  AnglthSaxou  Ckronkk 
tmder  the  date  827,  and  also  in  a  charter  of  iEthelstan,  king  of 
the  En^h.  It  appears  in  several  variant  forms  (brylenwalda, 
brOenanwealdaf  &c),  and  *  means  most  probably  "  lord  of  the 
Britons  "  or  "  lord  of  Britain  ";  for  although  the  derivation 
of  the  word  is  uncertain,  its  earlier  syllaUe  seems  to  be  cognate 
with  the  wimls  Briton  and  Britannia.  In  the  Chronicle  the  title 
is  given  to  Ecgbert,  king  of  the  English,  "  the  eighth  king  that 
was  Bretwalda,"  and  retrospectively  to  seven  kings  who  ruled 
over  one  or  other  of  the  English  kingdoms.  The  seven  names 
are  o^ned  from  Bcde's  Histcria  EccUsiastica,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  last  king  named,  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  lived 
150  years  before  Ecgbert.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  seven 
kingt  eicrcaed  a  certain  superiority  over  a  large  part  of  England, 
but  if  such  superwrity  existed  it  b  certain  that  it  was  extremely 
vague  and  was  uiuccompanied  by  any  unity  of  orgamtation. 
Another  theory  is  that  Bretwalda  refers  to  a  war-leadership, 
or  impenum,  over  the  English  south  of  the  Humber,  and  has 
Dothiog  to*  do  with  Britons  or  Britannia.  In  support  of  this 
explanation  it  is  urged  that  the  title  is  pven  in  the  Chronicle 
to  Ecgbert  in  the  year  in  which  he  "  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
the  Mercians  and  all  that  was  south  of  the  Humber."  Less 
LlKly  is  the  theory  of  Palgrave  that  the  Bretwaldas  were  the 
successors  of  the  pseudo-emperors,  Maximus  and  Carausius,  and 
daixned  to  share  the  imperial  dignity  of  Rome;  or  that  of 
KemUe,  who  derives  Bretwalda  from  the  British  word  breotan, 
to  dbtribute,  and  translates  it  "  widely  ruling."  With  regard  to 
Ecgbert  the  word  b  doubtless  pven  as  a  title  in  imitation  of  its 
earlier  use,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  use  in  /Bthelstan's 
charter. 

Sec  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  efihe  Nerman  Conquest,  vol.  1.  (Oxford, 


iXemdon.  iS^a):  J.  M.  Kemble.  The  Saxons  in  England  (London, 
1876);  J.  Rby««  Celtic  Britain  (London.  1884). 

BRBUOHEL  (or  Brueghel),  PIBTBR,  Flemish  painter,  was  the. 
ton  of  a  peasant  residing  in  the  village  of  Breu^l  near  Breda. 
After  receiving  instruction  in  painting  from  Koek,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  he  spent  some  time  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  then  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  elected  into  the  Academy 
in  1551.  He  finally  settled  at  Brussels  and  died  there.  The 
subjects  of  his  pictures  are  chiefly  humorous  figures,  like  those 
of  D.  Tenters;  and  if  he  wants  the  delicate  touch  and  silvery 
dcamess  of  that  master,  he  has  abundant  sfHrit  and  comic  power. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  year  1570  at  the  age  of 
sixty;  other  accounts  give  1590  as  the  date  of  hb  death. 

His  son  Phtss,  the  younger  (1564-1637),  known  as  "  Hell  " 
Breu^iel,  was  bom  in  Brussels  and  died  at  Antwerp,  where  hb 
"  Cl^t  bearing  the  Cross  "  b  in  the  museum. 

Another  son  Jan  (c.  i  569-1643),  known  as  "  Velvet "  Breughel, 
vas  bom  at  Brussels.  He  first  applied  himself  to  painting  flowers 
snd  fruits,  and  afterwards  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
Us  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  After  residing  long  at  Cologne 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  hb  landscapes,  adorned  with  small 
figures,  were  greatly  admired.  He  left  a  large  number  of  {Mctures, 
chiefly  landscapes,  which  are  executed  with  great  skill.  Rubens 
made  use  of  Breughers  hand  in  the  landscape  part  of  several 
<rf  hb  small  lectures— such  as  hb  "  Vertumnus  and  Pomona," 
the  "  Satyr  viewing  the  Sleeping  Nymph,"  and  the  "  Terrestrial 
Para&e."  . 

BBBVET  (a  diminutive  of  the  Fr.  Wtf),  a  short  writing, 
originaUy  an  official  writing  or  letter,  with  the  particular  meaning 
of  a  papid  indulgence.  The  use  of  the  word  b  mainly  confined 
to  a  commission,  or  official  document,  giving  to  an  officer  in  the 
vmy  a  permanent,  as  opposed  to  a  local  and  temporary,  rank 
in  the  service  higher  than  that  he  holds  substantively  in  hb 
corps.  In  the  Britbh  army  "  brevet  rank  "  exbts  only  above 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  in  the  United  States  army  it  b  possible 
to  obtain  a  brevet  as  first  lieutenant.    In  France  the  term 


brevets  b  particularly  used  with  respect  to  the  General  Staff 
to  express  the  equivalent  of  the  Eng^  "  passed  Staff  College ' 
(p.s.c.). 

BREVIART  (Lat  breviarium,  abridgment,  epitome),  the  book 
which  contains  the  offices  for  the  canonical  hours,  t*.e.  the  daily 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  compared  with  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  b  both  more  and  less  com- 
prehensive; more,  in  that  it  includes  lessons  and  hymns  for 
every  day  in  the  year;  less,  because  it  excludes  the  Eucharbtic 
office  (contained  in  the  Missal),  and  the  special  offices  connected 
with  baptbm,  marriage,  burial,  ordination,  &c.,  which  are  found 
in  the  Ritual  or  the  Pontifical.  In  the  early  days  of  Christian 
worship,  when  Jewish  custom  was  followed,  the  BiUe  fumbhed 
all  that  was  thought  necessary,  containing  as  it  did  the  books  from 
which  the  lessons  were  read  and  the  psalms  that  were  recited. 
The  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Breviary  was  the  separation 
of  the  Psalter  into  a  choir-book.  At  first  the  president  of  the 
local  church  (bbhop)  or  the  leader  of  the  choir  chose  a  particular 
psalm  as  he  thought  appropriate  From  about- the.  4th  century 
certain  psalms  began  to  be  grouped  together,  a  process  that  was 
furthered  by  the  monastic  practice  of  daily  reciting  the  150 
psalms.  Thb  took  so  much  time  that  the  monks  began  to  spread 
it  over  a  week,  dividing  each  day  into  hours,  and  allotting  to 
each  hour  its  portion  of  the  Psalter.  St  Benedict  in  the  6th 
century  drew  up  such  an  arrangement,  probaUy,  though  not 
certainly,  on  the  basb  of  an  older  Roman  divbion  which,  though 
not  so  skilful,  b  the  one  in  general  use.  Gradually  there  were 
added  to  these  psalter  choir-books  additions  in  the  form  of 
antiphons,  responses,  collects  or  short  prayers,  for  the  use  of 
those  not  skilful  at  improvisation  and  metrical  compositions. 
Jean  Beleth,  a  kath-century  liturgical  author,  gives  the  following 
Ibt  of  boola  necessary  for  the  right  conduct  of  the  canonical 
office: — the  Antiphonarium,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Passionarius  (liber)  and  the  Legendarius  (dealing  respectively 
with  martyrs  and  saints),  the  Homiliarius  (homilies  on  the 
Gospeb),  the  Sermologus  (collection  of  sermons)  and  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  besides,  of  course,  the  Psaiterium  and  the  CoUec- 
tarium.  To  overcome  the  inconvenience  of  using  such  a  library 
the  Breviary  came  into  exbtence  and  use.  Already  in  the  8th 
century  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  had  in  a  Brenarium 
Psalterii  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Psalter  for  the  laity,  giving 
a  few  psalms  for  each  day,  and  Alcuin  had  rendered  a  similar 
service  by  including  a  prayer  for  each  day  and  some  other 
prayers,  but  no  lessons  or  hoinilics.  The  Breviary  rightly  so  called, 
however,  only  dates 'from  the  nth  century;  the  earlit^t  MS. 
containing  the  whole  canonical  office  b  of  the  year  1099  and  b 
in  the  Mazarin  library.  Gregory  VII.  (pope  X073-1085),  too, 
simplified  the  liturgy  as  performed  at  the  Roman  court,  and  gave 
hb  abridgment  the  name  of  Breviary,  which  thus  came  to  denote 
a  work  which  from  another,  point  of  view  might  be  called  a 
Plenary,  involving  as  it  did  the  cdlection  of  several  works  into 
one  Tliere  are  several  extant  specimens  of  X3th-century  Brevi- 
aries, all  Benedictine,  but  under  Innocent  IIL  (pope  1198-1 216) 
their  use  was  extended,  especially  by  the  newly  founded  and 
active  Franciscan  order.  These  preaching  friars,  with  the  author- 
ization of  Gregory  IX.,  adopted  (with  some  modifications,  e.g. 
the  substitution  of  the  "  Gallicad  "  for  the  "  Roman  "  version  of 
the  Psalter)  the  Breviary  hitherto  used  exclusively  by  the  Roman 
court,  and  with  it  gradually  swept  out  of  Europe  aJl  the  earlier 
partial  books  (Legendaries,  Responsories),  &c.,  and  to  some  extent 
the  local  Breviaries,  like  that  of  Sarum.  Finally,  Nichdas  HI. 
(pope  X 377-1 380)  adopted  thb  version  both  for  the  curia  and  for 
the  basilicas  of  Rome,  and  thus  made  its  position  secure.  The 
Benedictines  and  Dominicans  have  Breviaries  of  their  own. 
The  only  other  types  that  merit  notice  are: — (i)  the  Mosarabic 
Breviary,  once  in  use  throughout  all  Spain,  but  now  confined  to  a 
single  foundation  at  Toledo;  it  b  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  length  of  its  hymns,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its 
collects  are  addreued  to  God  the  Son;  (3)  the  Ambrosian,  now 
confined  to  Milan,  where  it  owes  its  retention  to  the  attachment 
of  the  clergy  and  people  to  their  traditionary  rites,  which  they 
derive  from  St  Ambrose  (see  LmjRGY). 
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TO]  the  oouncfl  of  Trent  eveiy  bishop  had  full  power  to  regulate 
the  Breviaiy  of  his  Own  diocese;  and  this  was  acted  upon  almost 
everywhere.  Each  monastic  community,  also,  had  one  of  its 
own.  Pius  V.  (pope  1 566-1 573),  however,  while  sanctioning 
those  which  could  shoiv  at  least  200  years  of  existence,  made  the 
Roman  obligatory  in  all  other  places.  But  the  influence  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  gradually  gone  much  beyond  this,  and  has 
superseded  almost  all  the  local  "  uses."  The  Roman  has  thus 
become  nearly  universal,  with  the  aUowance  only  of  additional 
offices  for  saints  specially  venerated  in  each  particular  diocese. 
The.  Roman  Breviary  has  undergone  several  revisions.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  by  Francis  Quignonez,  cardinal 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (i536),which,tlioughnotaccepted 
by  Rome,*  formed  the  model  for  the  stUl  more  thorough  reform 
made  in  1549  by  the  Church  of  England,  whose  daily  morning  and 
evening  services  are  but  a  condensation  and  simplification  of  the 
Breviary  offices.  Some  parts  of  .the  prefaces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book  are  free  translations  of  those  of 
Quignones.  The  Pian  Breviary  was  again  altered  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  .1588,  who  introduced  the  revised  Vulgate  text;  by  Clement 
Vlil.  in  x6o2  (through  Baronius  and  BeUarmine),  especially  as 
concerns  the  rubrics;  and  by  Urban  VIII.  (1623-1644),  a  purist 
who  unfortunately  tampered  with  the  text  of  the  hymns,  injuring 
both  their  literary  charm  and  their  historic  worth. 

In  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  a  movement  of  revision  took 
place  in  France,  and  succeeded  in  modifying  about  half  the 
Breviaries  of  that  country.  Historically,  this  proceeded  from 
the  labours  of  Jean  de  Launoy  (1603-1678),  "le  d£nicheur 
dcs  sunts,"  and  Louis  Sibastien  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  who  had 
shown  the  falsity  of  numerous  lives  of  the  saints;  while  theo- 
logically it  was  produced  by  the  Port  Royal  scho<^,  which  led 
men  to  dwell  more  on  communion  with  X*od  as  contrasted  with 
the  invocation  of  the  saints.  This  was  mainly  carried  out  by  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  that  all  antiphons  and  responses  should  be  in 
the  exact  words  of  Scripture,  which,  of  course,  cut  out  the  whole 
dass  of  appeals  to  created  beings.  •  The  services  were  at  the  same 
time  simplified  and  shortened,  and  the  use  of  the  wluile  Psalter 
every  week  (which  had  become  a  mere  theory  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  owing  to  its  frequent  supersession  by  saints'  day 
services)  was  inade  a  reality.  These  reformed  French  Brevi- 
aries—<.£.  the  Paris  Breviary  of  x68o  by  Archbishop  Fran^ob 
de  Harlay  (1635-1695)  and  that  of  1736  by  Archbishop  Charles 
Gaspard  Guillaume  de  Vintimille  (1655-1746)— show  a  deep 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  mudi  careful  adaptation  of 
different  texts;  but  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  a  strong 
Ultramontane  movement  arose  against  them.  This  was  inau- 
gurated by  Montalembert,  but  its  literary  advocates  were  chiefly 
Dom  Gueranger,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk,  abbot  of  Solesmes, 
and  Louis  Francois  Veuillot  (1813-1883)  of  the  Univers;  and  it 
succeeded  in  suppressing  them  everywhere,  the  last  diocese  to 
surrender  being  Orleans  in  1875.  The  Jansenist  and  Gallican 
influence  was  also  strongly  fdt  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  where 
Breviaries  based  on  the  French  models  were  published  at  Cologne, 
Mflnster,  Mainz  and  other  towns.  Meanwhile,  imder  the  direction 
of  Benedict  XIV.  (pope  1740-1758),  a  special  congregation  col- 
lected many  materials  for  an  official  revision,  but  nothing  was 
published.  Subsequent  changes  have  been  very  few  and  minute. 
In  1902,  under  Leo  XIII.,  a  commission  under  the  presidency 
of  Monsignor  Louis  Duchesne  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
Breviary,  the  Missal,  the  Pontifical  and  the  Ritual. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  many  of  the  Latin  Breviaries  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  English  churchmen  by  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  far  the  Times,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  much  more  studied,  both  for  their  own  sake  and 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  English  Prayer-Book. 

From  a  bibliographical  point  of  view  some  of  the  early  printed 
Breviaries  are  among  the  rarest  of  literary  curiosities,  being 
merely  local?    The  copies  were  not  spread  far,  and  were  soon 

*  It  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  and  permitted 
as  a  sulMtitute  for  the  unreviaed  Breviary,  until  Pius  V.  in  1568 
excluded  it  a>  too  short  and  too  modern,  and  issued  a  reformed 
edition  {Breriarinm  Piamim,  Pian  Breviary)  of  the  old  Breviary. 


worn  out  by  the  daily  use  made  of  them.  Doubtless  muj 
editions  have  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence 
while  others  are  known  by  unique  copies.  In  Scotland  the  ooijr 
one  which  has  survived  the  convulsions  of  the  x6th  century  is 
that  of  Aberdeen,  a  Scottish  form  of  the  Sarum  Office,'  irviseti 
by  William  Elphinstone  (bishop  1483-1514),  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Walter  CHiapman  and  Andrew  MyUar  in  1509-1 510. 
Four  copies  have  been  preserved  of  it,  of  which  only  one  is  com- 
plete; but  it  was  Reprinted  in  facsimile  in  1854  for  the  Bannstyne 
Club  by  the  munificence  of  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch.  It  is  par- 
ticulariy  valuable  for  the  trustworthy  notices  of  the  cariy  hi^ory 
of  Scotland  which  are  embedded  in  the  lives  of  the  national 
saints.  Though  enjoined  by  royal  mandate  in  150Z  for  general 
use  within  the  realm  of  Scothmd,  it  was  probably  never  viddy 
adopted.  The  new  Scottish  iVo^v«iii  sanctioned  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  province  of  St  Andrews  in  1903  contains  many  of  the 
old  Aberdeen  collects  and  antiphons. 

The  Sarum  or  Salisbury  Breviary  itself  was  very  widely  used. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Venice  in  14S3  by  RaynaM  de 
Novimagio  in  folio;  the  latest  at  Paris,  1556,  1557.  Wkife 
modem  Breviaries  are  nearly  always  printed  in  four  vobuaca, 
one  for  each  season  of  the  year,  the  editions  of  the  Sarum  sever 
exceeded  two  parts. 

Conlenis  of  the  Raman  Breviary. — At  the  beginning  stands  the 
usual  introductory  matter,  such  as  the  tabln  for  detcnnioing 
the  date  of  Easter,  the  calendar,  and  the  general  rubrics^  The 
Breviary  itself  is  divided  into  four  sra tonal  parts— vinter, 
spring,  summer,  autumn — and  comprises  under  each  part  (i) 
the  Psalter;  (2)  Braprium  de  Tempore  (the  special  office  of  the 
season);  (3)  PropHum  Sanctorum  (special  offices  of  saints); 
(4)  Commune  Sanctorum  (general  offices  for  saints);  (5)  Extra 
Services.    These  parts  are  often  published  separately. 

I.  The  Psalter.— Thi»  is  the  very  backbone  of  the  Bicviary.  the 
groundwork  of  the  Catholic  prayer-book;  out  of  it  have  scvwa  tbe 
antiphons,  responsories  and  vemcles.  In  the  Breviary  the  psite 
are  arranged  according  to  a  disposition  dating  from  the  8tk  oeatwy, 
as  follows.  Psalms  i.«cviii..  with  some  ommions,  are  redtcd  at 
Matins,  twelve  each  day  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and  etihteen  m 
Sunday.  The  omtasbns  are  said  at  Lauds,  Prime  and  Comiliat. 
Psalms  dx.-cxlvii.  (except  cxvii.,  cxviii.  and  cxlii.)  are  said  at  Vcsperv 
five  each  day.    Psalms  cxlviii.-d.  are  always  used  at  Lauds,  and 

Elve  that  hour  its  name.  The  text  of  this  Psalter  is  that  comnoaiy 
nown  as  the  Gallican.  The  name  is  misleading,  for  it  u  um{Af 
the  second  revision  (A.D..392)  made  by  Jerome  of  the  old  Iiek 
veraon  originally  used  in  Rome.  Jerome's  first  revisioa  of  the  /ids 
(A.O.  383),  known  as  the  Roman,  is  still  used  at  St  Peter's  in  Rook. 
but  the  ^'  Gallkan,"  thanks  especially  to  St  Gregory  of  Toon,  uln 
introduced  it  into  Gaul  in  the  6th  century,  has  ousted  it  every  whett 
else.  The  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  proves  that  Ireland  accepted 
the  Gallican  version  in  the  7th  century,  and  the  English  Chnr^  did 
so  in  the  xoth. 

a.  The  Praprium  de  Tempore  contains  the  office  of  the  scsmm 
of  the  Christian  year  (Advent  to  Trinity),  a  conception  that  only 
gradually  grew  up.  There  is  here  given  the  whole  Krvice  for  nvrf 
Sunday  and  week-day,  the  proper  antiphons,  responaoriea.  hymas. 
and  especially  the  course  of  daily  Scripture-reading,  averaginc  aboac 
twenty  verses  a  day,  and  (roughly)  arranged  uus:  for  Advnt. 
Isaiah;    Epiphany    to    Septuaffesiroa,    Pauline    Epistles;    Lni. 

etristic  homilies  (Genens  on  Sundays);  Pasuon-ttde.  jrremlal): 
tster  to  Whitsun,  Acts,  Catholk  epistles  and  Apocal\i>9e;  IKlticsiBi 
to  August,  Samuel  and  Kings;  August  to  Advent,  Wtadoa  books. 
Maccabees,  Prophets.  The  extracts  are  often  scrappy  and  ton  out 
of  their  context. 

3.  The  Proprium  Sanctorum  contains  the  lessons,  palms  asd 
liturgical  formularies  for  saints*  festivals,  and  depends  on  the  day* 
of  the  secular  month.    Most  of  the  material  here  is  hagiolopca] 


^ , worshipper 

^Id  of  church  history  what  the  Scripture  readings  do  m  that  oi 
bibUcal  history.  As  something  like  00  %  of  the  days  in  the  year 
have,  during  the  course  of  centuries,  been  allotted  to  some  saint  or 
other,  it  b  easy  to  see  how  this  aection  of  the  Breviary  has  eocnncbrd 
upon  the  Proprium  de  Tempore^  and  this  is  the  chief  problem  that 
confronts  any  who  are  concerned  for  a  revision  of  the  Breviary. 

4.  The  Cemmume  Sauetorum  comprises  psalms,  antiphons,  lesaow. 
&c.,  for  feasts  of  various  groups  or  clasaes  (twelve  in  all) ;  eg.  apastks. 
martyrs,  oonfesaors,  virgins,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The« 
offices  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  many  of  them  were  probably 


'  The  Sarum  Rite  was  much  favoured  in  Scotland  as  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  church  of  York. 
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li  oricin  proper  to  lodividiMf  nintt.  They  contain  puMget  of 
great  btcnuy  beauty.  The  knons  read  at  the  third  nocturn  are 
patratic  lipimliesontlieGoqieli,and  together  fonn  a  roaghiununary 
of  theological  instruction. 

S.  Extra  Serwi€ts.—Hert  are  found  the  Little  Oflke  of  the  Bleaeed 
Vinia  Mary,  the  Oflioe  of  the  Dead  (obligatory  on  All  Soula'  Day), 
fMyflJCTf  pffrutiar  to-each  djocwe'.  ■ 

It  has  already  been  indicated,  by  reference  to  Matins,  Lauds,  Ac, 
that  not  only  och  day,  but  each^part  of  the  day,  has  its  own  office, 
the  day  being  divided  into  liturgical  **  hours."  A  detailed  account 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  article  Hon  as.  Canonical.  Eachofthe 
hours  of  tbe  office  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  something 
sinsc'  be  said  now  of  the  nature  of  these  constituent  parts,  of  which 
BKBtkm  has  here  and  there  been  already  made.  They  aref  psalms 
(inclttding  canticles),  antiphons,  reqxmsories,  hymns,  lessons,  little 
chapters,  vcnicles  and  collects. 

Ine  psalm*  have  already  been  dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  noted 
usia  how  the  multiplication  of  saints'  festivals,  with  practicaHy 
the  same  special  psalms,  tends  in  practice  to  constant  repetition  df 
about  one-third  of  the  Psalter,  and  correspondingly  rare  recital  of 


the  remaining  two-thirds,  whereas  the  Proprivm  at  Tempore,  could 
it  be  adheredto,  woiud  provide  equal  opportunities  for  evtty  psalm. 
As  in  the  Greek  usage  and  in  the  Benedictine,  certain  cantKies  like 


the  Song  of  Moses  (Exodus  xv.),  the  Sonc  of  Hannah  (i  Sam.  iL\ 
the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (liL),  the  prayer  of  Hesekiah  ( Isauih  xxxviiL) 
and  other  similar  (Hd  Testament  pusages,  and,  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  Magnificat,  the  Benedictus  and  the  Nunc  dimittis, 
aje  admitted  as  paalms. 

The  omHpkons  are  short  liturgical  forms,  sometimes  of  biblical, 
swoftimrs  of  jiatristic  origin,  used  to  introduce  a  psalm.  The  term 
originatty  signified  a  chant  by  alternate  choirs,  but  has  quite  lost 
this  meaning  in  the  Breviarv. 

The  rtsMmsoriei  are  simiUr  in  form  to  the  antiphons.  but  come 
at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  being  originally  the  reply  of  the  diocr  or 
ODopegatioa  to  the  precentor  who  recited  the  psalm. 

The  fymnu  are  short  poems  eoing  back  in  part  to  the  days  of 
Prttdentiua»  Synesius,  Gregory  01  Naxiansus  and  Ambrose  Uth  and 
Sth  centuries),  but  mainly  the  work  of  medieval  authors.  Together 
they  make  a  fine  collection,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Urban  VIII.  m  hb 
BiMaken  humanistic  seal  tried  to  improve  them. 

The  lessame,  as  has  been  seen,  are  drawn  varioudy  from  the  Bible, 
the  Acu  of  the  Saints  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  In  the  primi- 
tive  church,  books  afterwards  excluded  from  the  canon  were  often 
resd.  «.f  .  the  letters  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
In  later  days  the  churches  of  Africa*  having  rich  memorials  of 
martyrdom,  used  them  to  supplement  the  reading  of  Scripture. 
Monastic  influence  accounts  for  the  practice  of  adding  to  the  reading 
of  a  biblical  passage  some  patristic  commentary  or  exposition. 
Books  of  homines  were  compiled  from  the  writings  of  SS.  Augustine. 
Hilary,  Athanasius,  Isidore,  Gregory  the  Great  and  othersi  and 


days  DreaiBi  in  upon  the  normal  order  ol  lenai  omoes  and  dislocates 
the  scheme  for  consecutive  reading.  The  lessons  are  read  at  Matins 
(which  is  subdivided  into  three  noctums). 

The  Uule  eiapUrs  are  very  short  lessons  read  at  the  other  "  hours." 

The  avwota  are  short  respoosories  used  after  the  little  chapters. 

The  attects  come  at  the  ooee  of  the  office  and  are  short  [Kayers 
snnuaiog  vp  the  supplications  of  the  congre^tion.  They  arise  out 
of  a  primitive  practice  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  (local  president), 
examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Didaeki  (Teaching  of  the  Apostles) 
and  la  the  letters  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Cyprian.  With  the 
crystalliaation  of  church  order  improvisation  in  prayer  largely  gave 
piece  to  set  forma,  and  collections  of  prayers  were  made  which  later 
developed  into  Sacramentariea  and  Oiiationals.  The  collects  of  the 
Breviai^  are  largely  drawn  from  the  Olasian  and  other  Sacra- 
meqtanes,  and  tney  are  used  to  sum  up  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
featival  iaoonnexioa  with  which  they  happen  to  be  used. 

The  difficulty  of  harmonisihf  the  Proprima  do  Tempore  and  the 
Proprium  Samtiortim,^  to  which  rrference  has  been  made,  is  only 
partly  met  in  the  thirty-seven  chaptere  ofgeneral  rubrics.  Addi- 
tionaJ  help  b  given  by  a  kind  of  Catholic  Churchman's  Almanack, 
called  the  Ordo  Recitandi  Dieini  Qficii,  published  in  different  ooun- 
tries  sod  dioceses,  and  giving,  unaer  every  day,  minute  directions 
lorproper  reading. 

Every  derk  in  ordere  and  every  member  of  a  religious  order  must 
pabiidy  joia  in  or  privately  read  aloud  (».«.  using  the  lips  as  well  as 
the  eyes  it  takes  about  two  hpure  in  thb  way)  the  whole  of  the 
BrcvBuy  servioea  allotted  for  each  day.  In  fairge  churches  the 
services  are  asually  srouped;  e,g.  Matins  and  Lauds  (about  7.^0 
A.11.);  Prime,  Terce  (High  Mass),  Sext.  and  None  (about  10  A.M.); 
Vcfpcrs  and  Compline  (4  r.M.) ;  and  from  four  to  eight  houra  (depend- 
tag  00  the  aflMMint  of  music  and  the  number  of  high  masses)  are  thus 
It  in  choir.    Laymen  do  not  use  the  Breviary  as  a  manual  of 


to  any  great  extent. 
The  Roaaaa  Breviary  has  been  transUted  into  Englbh  (by  the 
marquess  of  Bute  in  1870;  new  ed.  with  a  trans,  of  the  Martyr- 
okigy,  IQ06),  French  and  German.  The  English  version  b  note- 
worthy for  its  ifldusM>n  of  the  skilful  renderings  of  the  ancient  hymns 
by  J.  H.  Newman,  J.  M.  Neak  and  others. 


AuTROarrtssL— F.  Cabral,  Inlrodmaiaa  amx  Hudes  lUmrpquet; 
Probst,  Kirduaiex.  iL,'  i.e.  "Brevier";  BAumer,  CeMckicue  des 
Breeitn  (Freiburg,  1895) ;  P.  Badffol,  UHitlaire  du  hrMaire  romaia 
(Paris,  l8p;|;  Eng.  tr.}:  Baudot.  Le  BrMaire  romain  (1907).  A 
com^te  mUiogrephy  w  appended  to  the  article  by  F.  CamcA  in 
the  Catholie  BMcydopasdia,  vol.  iL  (1908). 

BRBVIART  OF  ALARIC  {Brevianum  Alaricamm),  a  coUection 
of  Roman  law,  compiled  by  order  of  Alaric  !!.»  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  with  the  advice  of  hb  bishops  and  nobles,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  hb  reign  (aj>.  506).  It  comprises  sixteen 
books  of  tbe  Theodosian  code;  the  Noveb  of  Theodosius  II., 
Valentinian  III.,  Mardan,  Majorianus  and  Severus;  the 
Institutes  of  Galus;  five  books  of  the  Sententiat  Eeuptae  of 
Julius  Pauliis;  thirteen  titles  of  the  Qregorian  code;  two  titles 
of  the  Hcrmogenian  code;  and  a  fragment  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Responsa  Papiniani,  It  b  termed  a  code  (codex),  in  the 
certificate  of  Anianus,  the  king's  referendvy,  but  unlike  the  code 
of  Justinian,  from  which  the  writings  of  jurists  were  excluded, 
it  comprises  both  imperial  constitutions  {leges)  and  juridical 
treatises  {jura).  From  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  Brevianum 
has  prefixed  to  it  a  royal  rescript  {comfHonitorium)  directing  that 
copies  of  it,  certified  under  the  hand  of  Anianus,  should  be 
recdved  .exclusively  as  law  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  compilation  of  the  code  has  been  attributed  to 
Anianus  by  many  writers,  and  it  b  frequently  designated  the 
Breviary  of  Anianus  (Breviarium  Aniani).  Tbe  code,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  known  amongst  the  Visigoths  by  the  title 
of  "  Lex  Romana,"  or  "  Lex  Theodosii,"  and  it  was  not  until 
the  i6th  century  that  the' title  of "  Breviarium  "  was  introduced 
to  dbtinguish  it  from  a  recast  of  the  code,  which  was  introduced 
into  northern  Italy  in  tbe  9th  century  for  the  use  of  the  Romans 
in  Lombardy.  Thb  recast  of  the  Visigothic  code  has  been 
preserved  in  a  MS.  known  as  the  Codex  Utinensb,  which  was 
formeriy  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Udine,  but  b 
now  lost;  and  it  was  published  in  the  x8th  century  for  Uie  first 
time  by  P.  Candani  in  hb  collection  of  ancient  laws  entitled 
Barbarantm  Leges  Anliquae.  Another  MS.  of  this  Lombard 
recast  of  the  Visigothic  code  was  discovered  by  H&nd  in  the 
library  of  St  (Wdl.  The  chid  value  of  the  Visigothic  code 
consbts  hi  the  fact  that  it  b  the  only  collection  of  Roman 
Law  in  which  the  five  first  books  of  the  Theodosian  code  and 
five  books  of  the  SaUentiae  Receptae  of  Julius  Paulus  have 
been  preserved,  and  until  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  in  the  chapter 
library  in  Verona,  which  contained  the  greater  part  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius,  it  was  the  only  work  in  which  any  portion 
of  the  institutional  writings  of  that  great  jurist  had  come 
down  to  us. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Brevbrium  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Roman  Jaw  published  under  the  title  of  Ja$  CiviU 
AnU'Justinianum  (Berlin,  1815).  See  also  G.  Hand's  Lex  Romana 
Visigptkmm  (Berlin,  1847-1849). 

BRBWER,  JOHM  8HERRBN  (1810-1879),  English  historian, 
was  bom  in  Norwich  in  18x0,  the  son  of  a  Baptbt  schoolmaster. 
He  was  educated  at  (Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  1837,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  central 
London  workhouse.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
dsisirsl  literature  at  King's  C^^e,  London,  and  in  1855  he 
became  professor  oi  EngUsh  language  and  literature  and  lecturer 
in  modem  hbtory,  succeeding  F.  D.  Maurice.  Meanwhile  from 
1854  onwards  he  was  also  engaged  in  joumalbtic  work  on  the 
Morning  Herald,  Morning  Post  and  Standard.  In  1856  he  was 
comminioned  by  the  master  of  the  roUs  to  prepare  a  calendar 
of  the  state  papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  work  demanding  a  vast 
amount  of  research.  He  was  also  made  reader  at  the  RoUs, 
and  subsequently  preacher.  In  1877  Disraeli  secured  for  him 
the  crown  living  of  Toppesfidd,  Essex.  There  he  had  time  to 
continue  hb  task  of  preparing  hb  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  Introductions  to  whidi  (publbhed 
separately,  under  the  title  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1884) 
form  a  scholarly  and  authoritative  hbtory  of  Henry  VIIL's 
reign.  New  editions  of  several  standard  Ustorical  works  were 
also  produced  under  Brewer's  direction.  He  died  at  Toppesfidd 
in  February  1879. 
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BREWING 


BREWINOf  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  series 
of  operations  the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  an  alcoholic 
beverage  of  a  pertain  kind — to  wit,  beer — mainly  from  cereals 
(chiefly  malted  barley),  hops  and  water.  Although  the  art  of 
preparing  beer  (q.v.)  or  ale  is  a  very  ancient  one,  there  is  very 
little  information  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  early  times.  It  seems  fairly 
certain,  however,  that  up  to  the  i8th  century  these  were  of  the 
most  primitive  lu'nd.  With  regard  to  materials,  we  know  that 
prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  hop  (see  Ale)  as  a 
preservative  and  astringent,  a  number  of  other  bitter  and 
aromatic  plants  had  been  employed  with  this  end  In  view. 
Thus  J.  L.  Baker  (The  Brewing  Industry)  points  out  that  the 
Cimbri  used  the  Tamarix  germanica,  the  Scandinavians  the 
fruit  of  the  sweet  gale  {Myrica  gale),  the  Cauchi  the  fruit  and  the 
twigs  of  the  chaste  tree  ( Vitex  agrius  castus),  and  the  Icelanders 
the  yarrow  (Achilloea  miUefolium). 

The  preparation  of  beer  on  anything  approaching  to  a  manu- 
facturing scale  appears,  until  about  ^e  lath  or  Z3th  century, 
to  have  been  carried  on  in  England  chiefly  in  the  monasteries; 
but  as  the  brewers  of  London  combined  Co  form  an  association 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  were  granted  a  charter  in  1445, 
it  is  evident  that  brewing  as  a  special  trade  or  industry  must 
have  developed  with  some  rapidity.  After  the  Reformation  the 
ranks  of  the  trade  brewers  were  swelled  by  numbers  of  monks 
from  the  expropriated  monasteries.  Until  the  z8th  century 
the  professional  brewers,  or  brewers  for  sale,  as  they  are  now 
called,  brewed  chiefly  for  the  masses,  the  wealthier  classes  pre- 
paring their  own  beer,  but  it  then  became  gradually  apparent 
to  the  latter  (owing  no  doubt  to  improved  methods  of  brewing, 
and  for  others  reasons)  that  it  was  more  economical  and  less 
troublesome  to  have  their  bee^  brewed  for  them  at  a  regular 
brewery.  The  usual  charge  was  308.  per  barrel  for  bitter  ale, 
and  8s.  or  so  for  small  beer.  This  tendency  to  centralize  brewing 
operations  became  more  and  more  marked  with  each  succeeding 
decade.  Thus  during  1895-1905  the  number  of  private  brewers 
declined  from  17,041  to  9930.  Of  the  private  brewers  still  exist- 
ing, about  f our-flfths  were  in  the  class  exempted  from  beer  duty, 
i.e.  farmers  occupying  houses  not  exceeding  £10  annual  value 
who  brew  for  their  labourers,  and  other  persons  occupying 
houses  not  exceeding  £15  annual  value.  The  private  houses 
subject  to  both  beer  and  Ucenoe  duty  produced  less  than  30,000 
barrels  annually.  There  are  no  officii  figures  as  to  the  number 
of "  cottage  brewers,"  that  is,  occupiers  of  dwellings  not  exceeding 
£8  annual  value;  but  taking  everything  into  consideration  it 
is  probable  that  more  than  99  %  of  the  beer  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  brewed  by  public  brewers  (brewers  for  sale). 
The  disappearance  of  the  smaller  public  brewers  or  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  larger  concerns  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  private  brewer.  In  the  year  1894-1895 
8863  licences  were  issued  to  brewers  for  sale,  and  by  1904-1905 
this  number  had  been  reduced  to  5164.  There  are  numerous 
reasons  for  these  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  brewing 
industry,  chief  among  them  being  (a)  the  increasing  difficulty, 
owing  partly  to  lincensing  legislation  and  its  administration,  and 
partly  to  the  competition  of  the  great  breweries,  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  outlet  for  retail  sale  in  the  shape  of  licensed  houses; 
and  (6)  the  fact  that  brewing  has  continuously  become  a  more 
scientific  and  specialized  industry,  requiring  costly  and  com- 
plicated plant  and  expert  manipulation.  It  is  only  by  employing 
the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  expert  knowledge  that  the 
modem  brewer  pan  hope  to  produce  good  beer  in  the  short  time 
which  competition  and  high  taxation,  &c.,  have  forced  upoii  him. 
Under  these  conditions  the  small  brewer  tends  to  extinction, 
and  the  public  are  ultimately  the  gainers.  The  relatively  non- 
alcoholic, lightly  hopped  and  bright  modem  beers,  which  the 
small  brewer  has  not  the  means  of  producing,  are  a  great  advance 
on  the  muddy,  highly  hopped  and  alcoholized  beverages  to 
which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed. 

The  brewing  trade  has  reached  vast  proportions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  maximum  production  was  37,090,986  barrels 
in  X900,  and  while  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  since  that 


year,  the  figures  for  i90S-i9o6--34,xo9,a65  battels  mtxt  la 
excess  of  those  for  any  year  preceding  1897.  It  is  inteitstiog 
in  this  connexion  to  note  that  the  writer  of  the  artide  on  Brrving 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BritannUa  was  of  dte 
opinion  that  the  brewing  industry — ^whlch  was  then  (1875) 
producing,  roughly,  35,000,000  barrels— had  attained  iu  maxi- 
mum development  In  tlus  year  ending  30th  September  1905 
the  beer  duty  received  by  the  exchequer  amounted  to  £13,1 56,055. 
The  number  of  brewers  for  sale  was  5x80.  Of  thae  one  finn, 
namely,  Messrs  Guinness,  owning  the  largest  brewery  in  the  vnid, 
brewed  upwards  of  two  million  barreb,  paying  a  sum  of,  roogUy. 
one  million  sterling  to  the  revenue.  Three  other  firms  brewed 
close  on  a  million  barrels  or  upwards.  The  quantity  of  iBslt 
used  was  51,818,697  bushels;  of  unmalted  com,  X35«67x  boshds; 
of  rice,  flaked  maize  and  similar  materials,  1,348,558  cvt.;  of 
sugar,  3,746,615  cwt.;  of  hops,  62,360,817  lb;  and  of  hop  sab« 
stitutes,  49,303  lb.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  beer 
produced  in  1905-1906  was  1053*34.  The  quantity  of  beer 
exported  was  530,826;  of  beer  imported,  57,194  bands.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  figures  for  exports  and  imports  had 
remained  almost  stationary  for  the  last  thirty  years.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of •  the  beer  brewed  is  consumed  in  Eni^afid. 
Thus  of  the  total  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  1905-1906, 
38,590,563  barrels  were  consumed  in  Enj^and,  1,648,463  ia 
Scotland,  and.  3,365,084  in  Ireland.  In  1871  it  was  calculated 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  liqiior 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £1 17,000,00a  In  1908  this 
figure  might  be  safely  doubled.  A  writer  in  the  Breserf 
Almanack  for  1906  placed  the  capital  invested  in  limited  Eabtlity 
breweries  alone  at  £t85,ooo,ooa  If  we  allow  for  over-capitaiizap' 
tion,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  say  that,  prior  to  the  introdDCtioci 
of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  the  market  value  <^  the  breweries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  their  licensed  property, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £130,000,000,  to  which  mi^t  be 
added  another  £30,000,000  for  the  value  of  licences  not  included 
in  the  above  calculation;  the  total  capital  actually  sunk  in  tbe 
whole  liquor  trade  (including  the  wine  and  spirit  Uidustrks  and 
trades)  being  probably  not  far  short  of  £350,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  or  dependent  00  tbe 
liquor  trade  being  under-estimated  at  3,000,00a  (For  compaa- 
tive  production  and  consumption  see  Beer.) 

Taxation  and  Rtfjdalions. — The  development  of  thfe  brewias 
industry  in  England  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  hiatory  of  ks 
taxation^  and  the  regulations  which  have  from  time  to  tine  btra 
formed  lor  the  safeguarding  of  the  revenue.  The  first  dimr  on  beer 
in  the  United  Kii^om  was  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Ciiarie*  11. 
(1660),  namdy  as.  6d.  per  barrel  00  stroog  and  6d.  per  band  oa 
weak  beer.  This  was  gradually  increased,  amounting  to  4s.  9d.  ca 
strong  and  is.  3d.  on  wisak  beer  m  the  last  decade  of  the  17th  ce«tiii)(. 
and  to  8s.  to  tos.  in  the  year  1800,  at  which  rate  it  coodaoBd  until 
the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  in  i8^a  A  duty  00  malt  wai  6m 
impoeed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  (1697),  and  from  thtf  da» 
until  1830  both  beer  duty  and  malt  tax  were  charged.  The  rate  at 
first  was  under  7d.  per  bushel,  but  this  was  iacreued  op  to  3s.  Td. 
prior  to  the  first  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  (1830),  and  to  4s.  6d.  ancf 
the  repeal.  In  1819  the  joint  beer  ana  malt  taxes  anaoonted  to  bo 
less  than  X3S.  8d.  per  barrel,  or  4id.  per  gallon,  as  againat  3|d.  at 
the  present  dajr.  From  1856  until  the  abolition  of  the  mah  tax. 
the  latter  remained  constant  at  a  fraction  under  as.  8|d.  A  ht} 
duly  varying  from  id.  to  2|d.'per  pound  wasin  existeaoe  betvcra 
1711  ana  186a.  One  of  the  mam  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the  hop 
duty  was  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crap,  the 
amount  paid  to  the  revenue  was  subject  to  wide  fluctuatioas.  Tb» 
in  i8m  the  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  to  £738,183,  la  iMi 
to  only  £149,700. 

It  was  not  until  1847  that  the  use  of  sugar  in  brewing  was  per* 
mitted,  and  in  1850  the  first  sugaur  tax,  amoontiiv  to  is.  40.  per  c%U 
was  imposed.  It  varied  from  this  figure  up  to  6a.  6d.  in  1854.  atid  is 
1874,  when  the  general  duty  on  sugar  was  repealed,  it  was  nuied 
to  I  IS.  6d.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until  1880.  when  it  was  repeiko 
simultaneously  with  tbe  malt  dutv.  In  1901  a  general  sugar  tax  of 
4s.  ad.  and  under  (according  to  tne  pereentage  of  actual  sugar  coa- 
tained)  was  imposed,  but  no  drawback  was  allowed  to  brewers  uaai 
sugar^  and  therefore — and  this  obtains  at  the  present  day  -supf 
used  m  brewing  pays  the  general  tax  and  also  the  beer  duty. 

By  the  Free  Mash-Tun  Act  of  x88o.  the  duty  was  taken  off  tbe 
malt  and  placed  on  the  beer,  or,  more  properiy  speaking,  oa  the  vort: 
maltsters  and  brewen'  licences  were  repealed,  and  in  Beu  thereel  as 
annual  liomoe  duty  of  £1  payable  by  every  brewer  for  sak  «aa 
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uBpowd.  The  chief  featare  of  this  act  was  that,  on  and  after  the 
m  of  October  1880.  a  beer  duty  wat  impoaed  ia  lieu  of  the  old 
niak  tax,  at  the  rate  of  6«.  3d.  per  barrel  01  36  gallons,  at  a  specific 
iravitv  of  l*057,  and  the  regulations  for  charging  the  duty  were  so 
traimd  as  to  leave  the  brewer  practically  unrestricted  as  to  the 
description  of  malt  or  com  and  sugar,  or  other  description  of  sac- 
charine substitutes  (other  than  deleterious  articles  or  drugs),  which 
he  nfight  use  in  the  manufacture  or  colouring  of  beer.  This 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  materiab  has  continued  dcnrn  to  the  present 
dme,  except  that  the  use  of  "  saccharin  "  (a  product  derived  from 
coal-tar)  waa  prohibited  in  1888,  the  reason  being  that  this  substance 
(im  an  apparent  palate-fulness  to  beer  equal  to  roughly  4*  in  excess 
of  its  real  gravity,  the  revenue  suffering  thereby.  In  1889  the  duty 
oa  beer  waa  increased  bv  a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  gravity 
from  1-057  to  1*055,  a/id  m  1894  a  further  6d.  per  barrel  was  added. 
The  duty  thus  became  6a.  9d.  per  barrel,  at  a  gravity  of  1*055,  which 
was  fiinher  increased  to  7s.  90.  per  barrel  by  the  war  buc^iet  of  1900, 
at  which  figure  it  stood  m  1009.    (See  also  LiQUoa  LawSw) 

Prior  to  1896,  rice,  flakea  maize  (see  below^,  and  other  similar 
preparadona  had  been  classed  as  malt  or  com  in  reference  to  their 
vort-productng  powers,  but  afto*  that  date  they  were  deemed  sugar  * 
in  that  apud.  By  the  new  act  (1880)  42  lb  weight  of  com,  or  38  lb 
wMht  01  sugar,  were  to  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of 
malt,  and  a  brewer  wa»expected  by  one  of  the  modes  of  charge  to 
have  bicwcd  at  least  a  barrel  (36  eallons)  of  worts  (less  4%  allowed 
for  waatage>  at  the  standard  gravity  for  every  two  Dushels  of  malt 
(or  its  equivalents)  used  by  liim  in  brewing:  but  where,  oiring  to 
acfc  of  skill  or  inferior  machinery,  a  brewer  cannot  obtain  the 
•uadard  quantity  of  wort  from  the  standard  equivalent  of  material, 
the  charge  is  made  not  on  the  wort,  but  directly  on  the  material. 
By  the  new  act,  licences  at  the  annual  duty  of  £1  on  brewers  for  sale, 
tad  of  68.  (subsequently  modified  by  44  Vict,  c  la,  and  48  and  49 
Vict  c  5»  Ac,  to  4s.)  or  OS.,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be.  on  any  other 
brewers,  were  required.  The  resulations  dealing  with  the  mashing 
operatioas  are  very  stringent.  Twenty-four  hours  at  least  before 
inaihingthe  brewer  must  enter  in  his  brewing  book  (provided  by  the 
lalaad  Revenue)  the  day  and  hour  for  commencing  to  mash  malt, 
core,  Ac,  or  to  dissolve  sugar:  and  the  date  of  makini  such  entry; 
aad  also,  two  hoara  at  leaist  before  the  notice  hour  Tor  mashing, 
the  onantity  of  malt,  com,  &c,  and  sugar  to  be  used,  and  the  day 
and  Jurar  when  all  the  worts  will  be  drawn  off  the  grains  in  the 
naah-tuo.  The  worts  of  each  bcewiiw  much  be  colfected  within 
twehre  hoars  of  the  commencement  of  the  collection,  and  the  brewer 
must  within  a  siven  time  enter  in  his  book  the  quantity  and  gravity 
of  the  worts  before  fermentation,  the  number  and  name  of  the  vessel, 
aad  the  date  of  the  entrv.  The  worts  must  remain  in  the  same  vessel 
vndistQrbed  for  twelve  hours  after  being  collected,  unless  previously 
taken  accouat  of  by  the  officer.  There  are  other  regulations,  t.g.  those 
prehibitiqg  the  muing  of  worts  of  dUFerent  brewings  unless  account 
has  been  taken  of  each  separately,  the  alteration  of  the  sixe  or 
shape  of  any  gauged  vessel  without  notice,  and  so  on. 

ioxatMa  of  Beer  in  Foreign  Countries.— Ihtt  following  table  shows 
die  nature  of  the  tax  and  the  amount  of  the  same  calculated  to 
EngCA  bands. 


ing  a  certain  proportion  of  chlorides  is  required.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  certain  mineral  substances  as  such  in  the  finished 
beer  is  not,  apparently,  a  matter  of  any  moment  as  regards 
flavour  or  appearance,  but  the  importance  of  the  r61e  played 
by  these  substances  in  the  brewing  process  is  due  to  the  influence 
which  they  exert  on  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  on  the 
various  constituents  of  the  malt,  and  possibly  of  the  hops.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  Burton  ales  was  long  ago  surmised  to 
be  due  mainly  to  the  well  water  obtainable  in  that  town.  On 
analysing  Burton  water  it  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  caldum  sulphate — gypsum — and  of  other  caldum 
and  magnesium  salts,  and  it  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that 
good  bitter  ales  cannot  be  brewed  except  with  waten  ointaining 
these  substances  in  sufficient  quantities.  Similarly,  good  mild 
ale  waters  should  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  wateis  for  stout  very  little  mineral  matter,  excepting 
perhaps  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated on  boiling. 

The  following  analyses  (from  W.  J.  Sykes,  The  Principles  and 
Practice  ef  Brewing)  are  fairiy  illustrative  of  typical  brewing 
watera. 

Burton  Water  (Pftle  Ale). 

Grains  per  GaIk>B. 

Sodium  Chloride 3*90 

Potassium  Sulphate 1*59 

Sodium  Nitrate 1*97 


Calcium  Sulphate 
Calcium  Carbonate 
Magnesium  Carbonate 
Silica  and  Alumina 


77-87 
7-6a 

21-31 
0*98 


Cbttntry. 


United  States  . 


N.  German  Customs  Uaion 


Bdgiun  •       •       . 

France      .... 
HoOaad    .... 

Aostro-Hui^ariaa  Empire 


Nature  of  Tax. 


Beer  Tax 

Malt  Tax 
Malt  Tax 

Malt  Tax 
On  Wort 
On    cubic    contents  of 
Mash-Tun  or  on  Malt 
On  Wort 
Malt  Tax 


Amount  per  English  Barrel 
(round  numbers). 


MamuLS  ttszd  in  Brewing.— These  are  water,  malt 
(ft.),  bops  (9.V.),  various  substitutes  for  the  two  latter,  and 
preservatives. 

Wtttef. — A  satisfactory  supply  of  watei^— which,  it  may  here 
be  mentioned,  b  always  caSka  liquor  in  the  brewery — is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  brewer.  Certain  waters,  for  instance, 
those  contaminated  to  any  extent  with  organic  matter,  cannot 
he  used  at  all  in  brewing,  as  they  give  rise  to  unsatisfactory 
fermentation,  doqdinww  and  abnormal  flavour.  Othen  again, 
although  suited  to  the  production  of  one  type  of  beer,  are  quite 
vafit  fw  the  brewing  of  another.  For  Uaick  beers  a  soft  water 
■  a  dcsideratiim,  for  ales  of  the  Burton  type  a  hard  water  is  a 
For  die  brewing  of  mild  ales,  again,  a  water  contain- 


'They  were  daaaified  at  s81b  in  1896,  but  since  1897  the  standard 
has  beea  at  the  fate  of  33  lb  to  the  bushel 


DMin  Water  (Stout). 

Sodium  Chloride ,  1*83 

Calcium  Sulphate  .......  4*45 

Calcium  Carbonate 14*21 

Magnesium  Carbonate        «       .       .       .       .  0-90 

Iron  Oxide  and^umina             .       .       .  0*24 

Silica 0*36 

Mild  Ale  Water, 

Sodium  Chloride 35*14 

Calcium  Chbride 3-88 

Calcium  Sulphate 6*23 

Calcium  Carbonate 4-01 

Iron  Oxide  and  Alumina 0*24 

SiUca     ■  .       .       , 0*22 

Our  knowledge  of  the  essential  chemical  constituents  of  brewing 
waters  enables  brewere  in  many  cases  to  treat  an  unsatisfactory 

supply  artificially  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
moaii)r  its  character  in  a  favourable  sense. 
Thus,  if  a  soft  water  only  is  to  hand,  and  it  is 
desired  to  brew  a  bitter  ale,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  add  a  sufiiciency  of  gypsum,  mas- 
nesium  sulphate  and  calcium  chlorioe.  If 
it  is  desired  to  convert  a  soft  water  lacking 
in  chlorides  into  a  satisfactory  mild  ale 
liquor,  the  additk>n  of  30-40  grains  Of  sodium 
chloride  will  be  iMsoessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  convert  a  hard  water  into  a  soft 
supply  is  scarcely  feasible  for  brewing  pur- 
poses. To  the  substances  used  for  treating 
Diewing  liquors  already  mentidned  we  may 
add  kamite.  a  natur^ly  deposited  composite 
salt  containing  potassium  and  magnesium 
sulphates  and  magnesium  chloride. 

UaU  Substitutes.— PnoT  to  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Acts, 
the  only  substitute  for  malt  allowed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  sugar.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  employed  was  295,865 
cwt.  in  1870,  1,136,434  cwt.  in  1880,  and  2,74616x5  cwt. 
in  1905;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  quantity  used  had  been 
practically  trebled  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  although 
the  quantity  of  malt  employed  had  not  materially  increased. 
At  the  same  time  other  substitutes,  such  as  unmalted 
com  and  preparations  of  rice  and  maize,  had  come  into 
favour,  the  quantity  of  these  substances  used  being  in  1905 
125,671  bushels  of  unmalted  com  and  1,348,558  cwt.  of  rice, 
maize,  && 

The  following  statistics  with  regard  to  the  use  of  malt 
substitutes  in  the  United  .  Kingdom  axe  not  without 
interest. 


5s.9d. 

IS.  6d. 

3s.  5d.  to  4s.  8d.,  according  to 

quantity  produced 

2s.9d. 

4s.  id. 

About  IS;  9d.  to  3S.  3d., 

according  to  quality 

6s.  8d. 

5S.  to  6s.  8d. 


So8 
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Year. 


X878 
1883 
1890 

1895 
1905 


Quantities  of 

Malt  and  Corn 

used  in  Brewing. 


Bushels. 
59.388.905. 
5l.33».45»; 
55.359.964* 
53.73«.«77 
51.942,368 


Quantities  of  Sugar, 

Rice,  Maize,  &c. 

used  in  Brewing. 


Bushels. 

3,825.148, 
4.503.680" 
7,904.708  • 
io.754.5JO 
15,706,413 


Percentage  of 
Substitutes  to 
Total  Material. 


6*05 

8-o6 

12-48 

16-66 

33-22 


The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  largely  increased  use  of 
substitutes  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  a  somewhat  complex 
natuw.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  until  the  malt  tax  was 
repealed  that  the  brewer  was  aWe  to  avail  himself  of  the  suridus 
diastatic  energy  present  in  malt,  for  the  purpose  of  tranrforming 
starch  (other  than  that  in  malted  grain)  into  sugar.  The  <haslaUc 
enzyme  or  ferment  (see  below,  under  Masking)  of  malted  barley 
Is  present  in  that  material  in  great  excess,  and  a  part  of  this 
surplus  energy  may  be  usefuUy  employed  in  conv»ung  the 
starch  of  unmaltcd  grain  into  sugar.    The  brewer  has  found 
also  that  brewing  operations  are  simplified  and  accelerated  by 
the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  substitutes,  and  that  he  is 
thereby  enabled  appreciably  to  increase  his  turn-over,  i-e.  he  can 
make  more  beer  in  a  given  time  from  the  same  plant.    Ccrtam 
classes  of  substitutes,  too,  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  malt, 
and  in  view  of  the  keenness  of  modem  competition  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  brewer  should  resort  to  every  legitimate 
means  at  his  disposal  to  keep  down  costs.    It  has  been  contended, 
and  apparenUy  with  much  reason,  that  if  the  use  of  subsUtutes 
were  prohibited  this  would  not  lead  to  an  increased  i»e  of 
domestic  barley,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  home  barley  smUWe 
for  malting  purposes  is  of  a  limited  nature.    A  return  to  the 
policy  of  "  malt  and  hops  only  "  would  therefore  lead  to  an 
increased  use  of  foreign  barley,  and  to  a  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  home  'barley,  inasmuch  as  sugar  and  prepared 
cereals,  containing  as  they  do  less  nitrogen,  &c  than  even  the 
well-cured,  sun-dried  foreign  barleys,  are  better  diluents  than 
the  latter.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  Uiat  an 
excessive  use  of  substitutes  leads  to  the  production  of  beer  of 
poor  quaUty.    The  better  class  of  brewer  rarely  uses  more  than 
I  S-20%,  knowing  that  beyond  that  point  the  loss  of  flavour  and 
quality  will  in  the  long  run  become  a  more  serious  item  tha^ 
any  increased  profits  which  he  mig^t  temporarily  gain. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substitutes  or  adjuncts  for 
barley  malt  more  generally  employed,  raw  grain  (unmalted 
barley,  wheat,  ri^e,  maixe,  &c.)  is  not  used  exteiwvdy  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  America  brewers  employ  is  much  as  50%,  wio 
even  more,  of  maixe,  rice  or  similar  materials.  The  maixe  and  rice 
preparations  mostiy  used  in  England  are  practically  starch  pure 
and  sim^e,  substantially  the  whole  of  the  oil,  water,  and  other 
subsidiary  constituents  of  the  gram  being  removed.  The  germ 
of  maire  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  an  oil  of  somewhat 
unpleasant  flavour,  which  has  to  be  eliminaUd  before  the 
material  is  fit  for  use  in  the  mash-tun.  After  degerming,  the 
maize  is  unhusked,  wetted,  submitted  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  rupture  the  stareh  ccUs,  dried,  and  finaUy  rolled  out  in  a 
flaky  condition.    Rice  is  similarly  treated. 

The  sugars  used  are  chiefly  cane  sugar,  glucose  and  invert 
sugar— the  latter  commonly  known  as  **  saccharum."  Cane 
sugar  b  mostiy  used  for  the  preparation  of  heavy  mild  ales  and 
stouts,  as  it  gives  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  full  flavour  to  the  beer, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  popularity  of  this  daas  of  beverage  is 
largely  due.  Invert  sugar  35  prepared  by  the  action  either  of  add 
or  of  yeast  on  cane  sugar.  The  chemical  equation  reprewnting 
the  conversion  (or  inversion)  of  cane  sugar  is:— 

C»HaO,i  +  H*0-aH,A  +  CiH,A. 
cane  sugar    water    glucose     fructose 

invert  sugar 

Invert  sugar  is  so  called  because  the  mixture  of  glucose  and 
fructose  which  forms  the  "invert"  is  laevo-roUtory,  whereas 
» loduaivc  of  riot  and  naiie.      *  Exduaiw  of  rfce  and  nalie. 


cane  sugar  Is  dextro-ioUtory  to  the  ^ane  of  polariad  li^ 
The  preparation  of  invert  sugar  by  the  add  pccceas  consis^ 
in  treating  the  cane  sugar  in  solution  with  a  littie  mineial  add, 
removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  chalk,  and  con- 
centrating to  a  thick  syrup.  The  yeast  process  (Tompson's). 
which  makes  use  of  the  inverting  power  of  one  of  the  tvxpaa 
(invertase)  contained  in  ordinary  yeast,  is  interestinc.  The  cane 
sugar  solution  is  pitched  with  yeast  at  about  5^  C,  and  at  this 
comparatively  high  temperature  the  inversion  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  fermenUtion  is  practically  impossible.  When  thb  opeiatioa 
is  completed,  the  whole  liquid  (induding  the  yeast)  is  run  into 
the  bofling  contents  of  the  copper.  This  method  is  more  suited 
to  the  preparation  of  invert  in  the  brewery  itsdf  than  the  add 
process,  which  is  almost  exdusivdy  used  in  special  sugar  works. 
Glucose,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  invert  sugar,  is  largely 
used  by  itself  in  brewing.  It  b,  however,  never  prepared  fraa 
invert  sugar  for  thb  purpose,  but  directiy  from  starch  by  meaas 
of  add.  By  the  action  of  dilute  boiling  add  on  stardi  the  latter  is 
rapidly  converted  first  into  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and  maltaK 
and  then  into  glucose.  The  proportions  of  glucose,  destxineand 
maltose  present  in  a  oommexdal  glucose  depend  very  much  on 
the  duration  of  the  boiling,  the  strength  of  the  add,  and  tk 
extent  of  the  pressure  at  which  the  starch  b  converted.  In 
England  the  materials  from  which  glucose  b  manufactored  lit 
generally  sago,  rice  and  purified  maize.  In  Germany  pot'^o^ 
form  the  most  common  raw  material,  and  in  America  purified 
Indian  com  b  ordinarily  employed. 

Hop  substituUs,  as  a  rule,  are  very  litUe  used.  They  mostly 
consbt  of  quassia,  gentian  and  camomile,  and  these  substitutes 
are  quite  harmless  per  je,  but  impart  an  unpleasantly  rou^  and 
bitter  taste  to  the  beer. 

Presenatives,— These  are  generally.in  fact  almost  unmnaHy, 
employed  nowadays  for  draught  ales;  to  a  smaller  extent  kt 
stock  ales.  The  lig^t  beers  in  vogue  to-day  are  less  akohdic, 
more  li^Uy  hopped,  and  more  quickly  brewed  than  the  beas 
of  the  last  generation,  and  in  thb  respect  are  somewhat  lai 
sUble  and  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  the  latter  were.  The 
preservative  In  part  replaces  the  alcohol  and  the  hop  «*»ci, 
and  shortens  the  brewing  time.  The  preservatives  mostly  wed 
are  the  bbulphites  of  lime  and  potash,  and  these,  when  cmfioycd 
in  small  quantities,  are  generally  held  to  be  harmless. 

Bbxwino  Opebatioks.— The  general sdieme  of  operatioosmaa 
En^ah  brewery  will  be  readily  understood  if  reference  be  made 
to  fig.  X,  which  represents  an  8-quarter  brewery  on  the  r«iW»« 
<yjlMi,  the  prindple  of  which  btiiat  all  materials  to  be  emptoytd 
are  pumped  or  hobted  to  the  higjiest  point  required,  to  start  wrth. 
and  that  subsequentiy  no  further  pumping  or  hcHsting  b  requucd, 
the  materiab  (in  the  shape  of  water,  malt,  wort  or  hops,te.) 
b^ng  conveyed  from  one  point  to  another  fay  the  force  of  pavity. 

The  malt,  which  b  hobted  to  the  top  floor,  after  deaning  aad 

gradi^b  conveyed  to  the  IftfttJftU,  where  it  bcnahed.  Tbena 
the  ground  malt,  or  **  grist "  as  it  b  now  called,  passes  to  tic 
Crist  Hopper,  and  from  the  Utter  to  the  Maskimg  Macknt,  a 
which  it  b  intimately  mixed  with  hot  water  from  the  H«<  lif-; 
VesseL  From  the  mashing  machine  the  mixed  grist  and  "  liqw 
pass  to  the  Mask-Tun,  where  the  starch  of  the  malt  b  rendocd 
soluble.  From  the  mash-tun  the  dear  wort  passes  to  the  Ceppo, 
where  it  b  bofled  with  hops.  *From  the  copper  the  boiled  wcrt 
passes  to  tiie  Hop  Back,  where  the  inadubie  hop  constituents 
are  separaud  from  the  wort.  From  the  hop  back  the  wort 
passes  to  the  Cooler,  from  the  Jatter  to  the  R^gfraier,  tiience 
(for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  revenue  officers  to  saaess  the 
duty)  to  the  CoUeaing  Vessel,*  and  finaUy  to  the  Fw^ 
Vessds,  in  which  the  wort  b  transformed  into  "  green  "  beer. 
The  hitter  b  then  deanaed,  and  finally  racked'and  stored 

It  win  be  aeen  from  the  above  that  brewing  conaiys  cf  sewM 
dbtinct  main  proceaaes,  whkA  may  U  daasad  aa  w«w«=i!! 
Grinding;  (2)  Mashing;  (3)  BoUing:  (4)  Ctooling:  ($)  Fermeatifii. 
(6)  Cleanaing;  (7)  Racidng  and  Storing. 

Crinding.'^ln  moat  modem  breweries  the  mait  paaaes,  oa  tfs  «y 


'  As  a  rule  there  b  no  separate 
■lacpicd  in  the  fermenting vesseb. 


M 


veaad.**  daty  bnes 


■e  min.  thrauili  ■  ckwunl  uid  mdiK  ■ppantiH,  I  iaoRbr  tDwuhoulilK  won  mnuntiic  iDIhe  iniu.  Theioinn' 
,  an  aulomiiic  nKuuHm  nuchlM.  TIk  milU,  coniiiUtif  i  nunibcr  arhotlowarmindiitiiiafnHBacaniwinuntn 
jirlyuf  cl«iEiu-UTof  thc«iun(hTOl[er  type.mnd  and  pwrted  bym  Dumh« of  umll  perfontioftt.  TheconmojianinJ 
»1  u«  milt  H  fnuiW  nch?r  tlun  emund-  11  tbe  vchc]  from  wTiirb  ibe  ftpui[F-irnu  ndiiu  ii  mDuated  in  ludi  k 
nult  ift  ffTDimd  too  bne.  dLAicbllia  J  nunner  thil  it  ratals  Auianuticallv  whea  a  ttrum  of  water  b 


DT  having  bmi  iatroduced  in 


L.  LUDky  S  Co..  Ltd.). 

1  alrTadjr  ntd,  it 
ltd  HJubk  deurii 

CEIDEU  ua  tiw  IBB 


— Mufa-tuD  with  lEUhini  muhiH. 

of  tW  bHT  to  be  bmred  u  drlermiivd.  In  nnodcm  practice 
thf  Diah  aad  the  maihiiv  "  liquor  "  ^i.r.  mter)  are  introduced 
iata  the  laa^-Iun  nmuItancDuily,  by  meaiu  of  the  nuihlng 
narhine  (fif.  2.  A).  Thia  ia  gnenlly  a  GyLindrical  netal  vnM-r 
coBnawfinf  the  maah-lnn  and  provided  with  a  central  ihaft 
lad  Ktev.  The  tris  (a>  the  cTudvd  mall  la  called)  enlen  the 
ruifaiof  machiDe  honi  the  griit  caae  above,  and  the  bquor  it  intit^ 
tfucrd  at  the  back.  The  icrev  ia  roraiHl  rapidly,  and  H  a  thotouEh 
aiiitm  <d  the  Kriat  and  Liquv  t«k«  place  aa  tliey  travel  atong  the 
nuhiiH  machine.  TIk  maih.tun  (6g.  1)  i>  ■  large  metal  or  wooden 
■■Mri.  fitted  wiihalalacbpttomci^iioacdol  pb lea  perforated  with 

odrr  ID  obtain  a  pnwer  acparation  of  the  "  initt  "  laa  the  liquid 
iwtioft  ot  the  finiihed  math  ■>  called)  from  the  tpentnaini.  The 
awli-iun  it  abo  ((ovided  with  a  trirrinc  apoatatui  (the  ratri)  to 
ibithe  piHaBd  liquoimay  be  inllmatcly  mined  (Dl.andanauto- 
aaiic  ipnoklcr,  (he  ipatfir  (<!(,  i,  B,  and  £f ,  3).  which  ■■  Fniplo)vd 


VP" 


Fig-  ^.^Spargcr. 


Hiii  again  it  tHtctcd  by  Irinpi 


It  matter  tolublc. 
:h  aoB.aagulab£ 


Sio 


nltrDgmHU  nutur.  tAkb  it  undalnbte  in  *  itock  beer,  m  il  leoili 
Id  prodiKe  [m  ind  lide  Inmeiuuiinu.  With  n^inl  to  tbe  load 
of  null  and  Mhtr  imtcriib  cmpkiycd  in  producing  vuioiii  lypci  of 
bnt.  pale  akt  art  made  either  Iran  pale  null  (tenenily  a  buxIur  of 
Engliih  and  Ene  [oRiin,  inch  »  SiiijFma,  CalBornib}  only,  or  from 

Ele  malt  aod  a  tittle  Baked  nuiie,  rice,  invect  nigar  or  elucoae. 
innini  been  (mild  ale)  an  nude  from  a  nlnure  of  pale  and  amber 
malik  •unr  and  Aaked  E<ndi;  •tonl,  from  a  miiture  of  pat- 
amber  and  touted  (black]  moitt  only,  arwiih  the  addition  of  a  lici 
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deplh.  capable  of  artiliclal  at 


jdihd.  Tlie  m 
I  (catted  a 
in,  by  oie._ 


id  (black]  molt*  only,  or  with  the  additior 
i^  a  employed,  ttie  proeeifl  of  maAtung  ia  itigh1]y 


X  other  Erain  i»  UBuaity  pnatinized  i 


jt  hair  an  hoar  tbe  (elalioiad  nuB  it  m 

the  nuin  maih.  and  tlui  taket  place  dioRly  before  tapi 
Tliift  it  poiHble  inaunuch  aa  Che  (tarch,  bdng  already  in 
dismie^rated  condition,  it  veiy  lapidty  converled.    By  wi 


Til  FUUr  Prat  Pnat 
described  above.  «>»««*« 
can,  be  emptoved. 


[ipg  p™™  >•  »'.  "*■? 
ine  mjlt  u  at  all  hard  or  "  Meely,'"  Ilarcl 
■  complete.  Tlieie  diiadvaniaga  are  a\ 
proce«t.  which  was  first  inirrxluced  into ' 
■n  cniineer  p.  Meun.  Themall,  inlhiai 
■      *    '  -altboi«b>no  ■■ 

■lion  Xihe  rl 


;  in  Ihe  lilKr  or 


finett  panldei 


■xS/ilS'S 

ilitncii  pDHibteloananaeltieplant  Kttut  I 
beiteath  Ibe  maih-lunt  (at  ia  the  cate  in  bre 
franJa/ttni^j(fn},an  intermediate  collecting 


lie  vety  finett  panl 

nience  nas  ibown  tliat  maikeai) 
L  In  ttie  writer'a  optnnn.  then 
is,  or  a  sindlar  process,  will  find  i 


The  latter  is  a  large  cc.,  . 

Modern  coppers  arc  gcnCTatly  closed  in  with  a  dome-stiapcd  he 

many  old-fajhioned  open  coppers  are  still  to  be  met  s^th, 

Kle-ale  brewers  prefer  open  coppers.  In  the  ctosed  type  the 
qucntly  boiled  under  slight  preuure.  Wlien  (he  wori  ha 
railed  to  lite  txiil.  ttie  luws  or  a  part  thereof  are  added,  a 
bmling  is  continued  Benerallyfroir  '  '  "'  ' 
10  Ihe  type  A  beer.    The  objecl 


:jpiiai!on  of  a  psrt  of  the  nilroat 
iminoids).  which,  il  tclt  in,  woulcTi 


r:  0)  tf 


Ihree  diilincl  substances  are  extrKled  Iron  the  hops  in  boiling. 
First,  Ihe  haf  Eaaaiii,  whidi,  tombininc  wlih  a  pan  of  Ihe  pnlelda 
derived  Iron  the  mall,  preclpilain  Iheni ;  second,  the  tap  rntn. 
which  acta  at  a  pretervalive  and  bitlee:  third,  thelMnJ.  to  which 
much  of  the  line  aroma  of  beer  is  due.  Thebtter  isvolallle,  andit  is 
cuiuniary.  therefore,  not  to  add  the  whale  ol  the  hops  to  the  wort 
when  11  commences  to  boil,  but  to  reserve  about  a  third  unlit  near 
Ihe  end  ol  the  copper  stage.  Thequaniity  of  hops  emrtoyed  variet 
according  10  tl«  lypc  ol  beer,  from  about  J  lb  to  IJ  lb  per  quarter 
f^G  tb)  oi  matt.  For  mild  ales  and  porters  about  3  104  lb,  tor  tight 
pale  ales  and  light  stouti  6  to  lo  lb,  and  for  strong  ales  and  stouts 
9  to  IS  tbof  hops  are  employed. 


this  hotaeraiionslunild  lake  place,  bul  in  many  tveweries  nowadays 
coolers  are  not  used,  the  wort  being  run  direct  from  the  hop  back 

the  eapoftuTT  ol  hot  vrori  in  the  co^er  ia  allended  wilh  much  danger 
ol  bacterial  and  iriid  yoal  jnlection,  but  it  is  atlEl  a  moot  point 

place  the  CDolerJn  an  air-tight  chamber  supplied  wiifi  puiihol  and 


if  brers.   A  rational  alter 


Iisiuencly  lepliced  by  a 


lupplied  wiih'puiihet 
I  been  applied  to  II 

n  encbisKl  vesaei  di  ta 


"rounds"),  lilleil  with  an  atlempentor  and  ■  paiadiuteer  oikr 

at  the  emlcif  the  lernienution  (hg;,  4).    The  prindpir  <i  (t)  tbe 
Dropfmi  Sfiltm  it  that  the  beer  uiidergoet  oily  tbe  nu  lumsn- 


syslcm  of  dropping, 

^  of   vli'iii^ 

vessels,  fitted  wilh 
a  pecutiarly-stiaped 
overflow  lip.     The 

oul'or"he'™ci 

over  the  tip,  and 
Itien   Hows  into  a 

Ktler  and  is  cot- 
ted.  TheponlDS 
arc  kept  filled  wiih  - 
beer  bv  means  of  1 
a  vessel  placed  at  a  ^ 

Sj^^dro'^SS 
•ysUnl     Ihe    panly 


immer;  B,  Parachutes  C.  Alleaperatn. 
110  large  vessels,  termed  dropvog  Of  skis- 


i  The  Burton  Umun  Syiirm  is  really  an  improved  pooto  «ystf» 
series  of  casks,  supplied  with  beer  at  the  fi**t«if>^  **f  tnas 


>l  ttie  finistied  bw  and  bottoos,"  and  lastly  vhh  s 
ling  through  a  bung-hole  and  commanding  a  eoBJwa 
system  yieMs  sclent  raulu  lor  mum  elasB  <J 
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theBiutoii  dhMvcter.    Fig.  6  (Plate  II.)  ahowt  the  pcooeaa  in  opera- 
ikn  in  Meavt  Albopp't  brewery. 

•  (B)  The  SlOM  Square  SysHm,  which  is  only  used  to  a  ceitain 
extent  (exclusively  in  the  north  of  England),  practicallv  consisu  in 
pnnipiiw  the  fermenting  wort  from  one  to  tne  other  of  two  super- 
uapMed  square  vessels,  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  a 
aan-hole  and  a  valve.  These  squares  are  built  of  stone  and  kept 
my  cooL  At  the  end  of  the  fermentation  the  yeast  (after  closing 
the  man-bole)  is  removed  from  the  top  square. 

Rackimt,  ^c — ^After  the  fermentation  and  cleansing  operations 
are  completed,  thelwer  is  racked  off  (sometimes  after  passing  a  few 
boon  in  a  settling  tank)  into  storage  vessels  or  trade  casks.  The 
finest  "  stock  *'  and  "  pale  "  ales  are  stored  from  six  weeks  tothree 
months  prior  to  gmng  out.  but  "  running  "  been  (mild  ales,  &c.) 
sre  frequently  sent  out  of  the  brewery  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
mashing.  It  is  usual  to  add  some  hops  in  cask  (th'is  is  called  dry 
^PP*^  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  better  beers.  Runnins  been, 
which  must  be  put  into  condition  rapidly,  or  beers  that  have  oecome 
fiat,  are  generally  printed.  Priming  consists  in  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  stdution  to  the  beer  in  cask.  This  rapidly  ferments 
and  M  produces  "  condition." 

Fudng. — ^As  a  very  tight  article  is  desired  nowadays,  and  this  has 
to  be  orovided  in  a  short  time,  artificial  means  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  onier  to  replace  the  natural  fining  or  brighteniM  whkh  storage 
brings  about.  Finings  generally  consist  m  a  solution  or  semi- 
eolvtion  of  isiiwlasa  in  sour  beer,  or  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  of 
wlphurmis  acua.  After  the  finings  are  added  to  the  beer  and  the 
bameb  have  been  well  rolled,  the  finings  sk)wly  precipitate  (or  work 
est  through  the  bunc-hole)  and  carry  with  them  the  matter  which 
vould  otherwise  render  the  beer  turbid. 

Boating. — Formerly  it  was  the  general  custom  to  brew  a  special 
beer  for  bottling,  and  this  practice  is  still  continued  by  some  brewers. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  special  brew,  matured  by  storage 
and  an  adequate  secondary  fermentation,  produces  the  best  beer  (or 
bottling,  but  the  modem  taste  for  a  very  light  and  bright  bottled 
beer  at  a  k>w  cost  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  new  methods. 
The  most  interestine  among  these  is  the  "  chilling  "  and  "  carbonat- 
ing  "  system.  In  this  the  beer,  when  it  is  ripe  Tor  racking,  is  first 
"  chilled."  that  is.  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature.  As  a  result, 
theie  H  an  immediate  deposition  of  much  matter  which  otherwise 
wonid  require  prolonged  time  to  settle.  The  beer  Is  then  filtered 
and  so  rendered  quite  bright,  and  finally,  in  order  to  produce  im- 
mediate ** condition,"  is  "carbonated,  i.e.  impregnated  under 
pressure  with  caxbon  dioxide  (carbonic  add  gas). 

FomcN  BiEwiNO  AMD  BEESS.^The  system  of  brewing 
which  differs  most  ^dely  from  the  En^ish  infusion  and  top 
fermentoHcn  method  is  the  decoction  and  bottom  fermentation 
system,  so  widely  employed,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  prodoction  of  been  of  the  "  lager  "  type. 
.  The  method  pursued  in  the  decoction  system  is  broadly  as 
foflovs:— After  the  grist  has  been  mashed  with  cold  water  until 
a  honogeneoiis  mixture  ensues,  sufficient  hot  water  is  introduced 
into  the  maah-tan  to  raise  the  temperature  to  85-100"  F.,  accord- 
ing to  dxcomstanoes.  Thereupon,  about  one-third  of  the  mash 
(indnding  the  "  goods  ")  »  transferred  to  the  Maisch  Kessd 
(mash  copper),  in  which  it  h  gradually  brought  to  a  temperature 
of  (aboQt)  16^  P.,  and  this  heat  is  maintained  until  the  mash 
becomes  transparent.  The  Dichnaische,  as  this  portion  is  called, 
is  then  raised  to  the  bod,  and  the  ebullition  stistained  between  a 
(paxter  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Just  sufficient  of  the 
Dickmdisehe  is  returned  to  the  mash-tun  proper  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  to  1 1  i-x  2  5"  F,,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
a  third  is  again  withdrawn  and  treated  as  before,  to  form  the 
second  "thick  mash."  When  the  latter  has  been  returned  to 
the  mash-tun  the  whole  is  thoroughly  wnked  up,  allowed  to 
lUHd  m  order  that  the  solids  may  deposit,  and  then  another 
third  (cslled  the  tSntermaiscke  or  **  clear  mash  ")  is  withdrawn, 
boiled  unto  the  coagulable  albuminoids  are  precipitated,  and 
Uly  reconvcyed  to  the  mash-tun,  where  the  masfiing  is  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  final  heat  being  rather  over  x6o"  F. 
The  wort,  after  boiling  with  bops  and  cooling,  much  as  in  the 
English  system,  is  subjected  to  the  peculiar  system  of  fermenta- 
tion called  bottom  fermentati^  In  this  system  the  "  pitching  " 
•ad  fermentation  take  place  at  a  very  low  temperature  akid, 
compared  with  the  EngMsh  system,  in  very  small  vessels.  The 
fcrmentfaig  cellars  are  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about 
37~3S*  F.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  wort  does  not 
rise  above  50*  F.  The  yeast,  which  is  of  a  different  type  from  that 
employed  hi  the  English  system,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fcrmenting  tva,  and  hence  is  derived  the  name  of  "  bottom 


fermentation  "  (see  FESMENTAnoN).  The  primary  fermentation 
lasts  about  eleven  to  twelve  days  (as  compared  with  three  days 
on  the  En^ish  system),  and  the  beer  is  then  run  into  store  (lager) 
casks  where  it  remains  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  lot  six  weeks  to  six  months,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year  and  the  dass  of  the  beer.  As  to  the  relative  character 
and  stability  of  decoction  and  infusion  beers,  the  latter  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  alcoholic;  but  the  former  contain  more  unfcrmcntcd 
malt  extract,  and  are  therefore,  broadly  speaking,  more  nutritive. 
Been  of  the  (jerman  type  are  less  heavily  hopped  and  more 
peptonized  than  English  beers,  and  more  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  which,  owing  to  the  low  fermentation  and  storing 
temperatures,  is  retained  for  a  comparatively  long  time  and  keeps 
the  beer  in  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  infusion  beers  arc  of  a 
more  stable  and  stimulating  character.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
"  lager  "  beer  on  draught  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  in 
England.  It  will  not  keep  unless  placed  on  ice,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  "  condition  "  of  lager  is  dependent  to  a  far  greater 
extent  on  the  methods  of  distribution  and  storage  than  is  the 
case  with  infusion  beeis.  If  a  cask  is  opened  it  must  be  rapidly 
consumed;  indeed  it  becomes  undrinkable  within  a  very  few 
hours.  The  gas  escapes  rapidly  when  the  pressure  is  released, 
the  temperature  rises,  and  the  beer  becomes  flat  and  mawkish. 
In  (Germany  every  publican  is  bound  to  have  an  efficient  supply 
of  Ice,  the  latter  frequently  being  delivered  by  the  brewery 
together  with  the  beer. 

In  America  the  common  system  of  brewing  is  one  of  infusion 
mashing  combined  with  bottom  fermentation.  The  method  of 
mashing,  however;  though  on  infusion  lines,  differs  appreciably 
from  the  English  process.  A  very  low  initial  Keat — about  100*  F. 
— at  which  the  mash  remains  for  about  an  hour,  is  employed. 
After  this  the  temperature  is  rapidly  raised  to  isy-isd'*  F.  by 
running  in  the  boiling  "  cooker  mash,"  ix.  raw  grain  wort  from 
the  converter.  After  a  period  the  temperature  is  gradually 
increased  to  about  165"  F.  The  very  low  initial  heat,  and  the 
employment  of  relatively  large  quantities  of  readily  transform- 
able malt  adjuncts,  enable  the  American  brewer  to  make  use  of 
a  class  of  malt  which  would  be  considered  quite  unfit  for  brewing 
in  an  English  brewery.  The  system  of  fermentation  is  very 
similar  to  the  continental "  lager  "  system,  and  the  beer  obtained 
bears  some  resemUance  to  the  Orman  product.  To  the  English' 
palate  it  is  somewhat  flavourless,  but  it  iii  always  retailed  in 
cxceedini^y  brilliant  condition  and  at  a.  proper  temperature. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  every  nation  evolves  a  type  of 
beer  most  suited  to  its  climate  and  the  temperament  of  the 
people,  and  in  thb  .respect  the  modem  American  beer  b  no 
exception.  In  regard  to  plant  and  mechanical  arrangements 
generally,  the  moidem  American  breweries  may  serve  as  an 
object-lesson  to  the  European  brewer,  although  there  are  certainly 
a  number  of  breweries  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  the  best  American  plants. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  and  further  evidence  as  to  the  growing 
taste  for  a  lighter  type  of  beer,  that  lager  brewing  in  its  most 
modern  form  has  now  fairly  taken  root  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
this  connexion  the  process  introduced  by  Mcssn  Allsopp  exhibits 
many  features  of  Interest.  The  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  plant  and  the  methods  employed: — ^Tbe  wort  is  prepared 
on  infusion  lines,  and  is  then  cooled  by  means  of  refrigerated 
brine  before  passing  to  a  temporary  store  tank,  which  serves  as 
a  gauging  vessel.  From  the  latter  the  wort  passes  directly  to 
the  fermenting  ttms,  huge  closed  cylindrical  vessels  made  of 
sheet-sted  and  coated  with  ^ass  enamel.  There  the  wort 
ferments  under  reduced  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  generated 
being  removed  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pump,  and  the  gas  thus 
withdrawn  is  rephced  by  the  introduction  of  cool  sterilized  air. 
The  fermenting  cellars  axe  kept  at  40°  F.  The  yeast  employed 
is  a  pure  culture  (see  Feucentation)  bottom  yeast,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  products  <rf  yeast  metabolism  and  the  constant 
supply  of  pure  fresh  air  cause  the  fermentation  to  proceed  far 
more  rapidly  than  b  the  case  with  lager  beer  brewed  on  ordinary 
lines.  It  is,  in  fact,  finished  in  about  «x  days.  Thereupon  the 
air-supply  is  cut  off,  the  green  beer  again  cooled  to  40**  F.  and 
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then  conveyed  by  means  of  filtered  air  pressure  to  the  store  tanks, 
where  secondary  fermentation,  lasting  three  weeks,  takes  place. 
The  gases  evolved  are  allowed  to  collect  under  pressure,  so  that 
the  beer  is  thoroughly  charged  with  the  carbonic  acid  necessary 
to  give  it  condition.  Finally  the  beer  is  again  cooled,  filtered, 
racked  and  bottled,  the  whole  of  these  operations  taking  place 
under  counter  pressure,  so  that  no  gas  can  escape;  indeed,  from 
the  time  the  wort  leaves  the  copper  to  the  moment  when  it  is 
bottled  in  the  shape  of  beer,  It  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  outer  air. 

The  preparatidn  of  the  Japanese  beer  saki  (q.v.)  is  of  interest. 
The  first  stage  consists  in  the  preparation  of  Koji^  which  is 
obtained  by  treating  steamed  rice  with  a  culture  of  Aspergillus 
oryzae.  This  micro-organism  converts  the  starch  into  sugar. 
The  Koji  is  converted  into  nuOo  by  adding  it  to  a  thin  paste  of 
fresh-boiled  starch  in  a  vat  Fermentation  is  set  up  and  lasts 
for  50  to  40  days.  The  third  stage  consists  in  adding  more  rice 
and  Kqji  to  the  moto,  together  with  some  water.  A  secondary 
fermentation,  lasting  from  8  to  10  days,  ensues.  Subsequently 
the  whole  is  filtered,  heated  and  run  into  casks,  and  is  then  known 
as  saki.  The  interest  of  this  process  consists  in  the  fact  that  a 
single  micro-organism — a  mould — b.able  to  exercise  the  com- 
bined functions  of  saccharification  and  fermentation.  It  replaces 
tho>  diastase  of  malted  grain  and  also  the  yeast  of  a  European 
brewery.  Another  liquid  of  interest  is  Weissbkr.  Tim,  which 
Is  largely  produced  in  Berlin  (and  in  some  respects  resemUes 
the  wheat-beer  produced  in  parts  of  England),  Is  generally  prepared 
from  a  mash  of  three  parts  of  wheat  malt  and  one  part  of  barley 
malt.  The  fermentation  b  of  a  symbiotic  nature,  two  organisms, 
namely  a  yeast  and  a  fission  fungus  (the  lactic  acid  bacillus) 
taking  part  in  it.  The  preparation  of  this  peculiar  double  fer- 
ment is  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  white 
wine  to  the  yeast  prior  to  fermentation. 

Brewing  Chemistry. — ^The  principles  of  brewing  technology 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  physiological  chemistry,  whilst  those 
of  the  cognate  industry,  malting,  are  governed  exclusively  by 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  Alike  in  following  the  growUi  of 
barley  in  field,  its  harvesting,  maturing  and  conversion  into 
malt,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  ma^ng  malt,  fermenting 
wort,  and  conditioning  beer,  physiological  chemistry  is  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  saline  noattcr  in 
waters,  the  composition  of  the  extract  of  worts  and  beers,  and 
the  analysis  of  brewing  materials  and  products  generally,  belong 
to  the  domain  of  pure  diemlstry.  Since  the  extractive  matters 
contained  in  wort  and  beer  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the 
transformation  products  of  starch,  it  is  only  natural  that  these 
should  have  received  special  attention  at  the  hands  of  scientific 
men  associated  with  the  brewing  industry.  It  was  formerly 
beh'eved  that  by  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  the  latter  is 
first  converted  into  a  gummy  substance  termed  dextrin,  which 
is  then  subsequently  transformed  into  a  sugar — glucose.  F.  A. 
Musculus,  however,  in  x86o,  showed  that  sugar  and  dextrin  are 
simultaneously  produced,  and  between  the  years  1872  and 
1876  Cornelius  O'Sullivan  definitely  proved  that,  the  sugar  pro- 
duced was  maltose.  When  starch-paste,  the  jelly  formed  by 
treating  starch  with  boiling  water,  is  mixed  with  iodine  solution, 
a  deep  blue  coloration  results.  The  first  product  of  starch 
degradation  by  either  acids  or  diastase,  namdy  soluble  starch, 
also  exhibits  the  same  coloration  when  treated  with  iodine. 
As  degradation  proceeds,  and  the  products  become  more  and 
more  soluble  and  diffusible,  the  blue  reaction  with  iodine  gives 
place  first  to  a  purple,  then  to  a  reddish  colour,  and  finally  the 
coloration  ceases  altogether.  In  the  same  way,  the  optical 
rotating  power  decreases,  and  the  cupric  reducing  power  (towards 
Fehling's  solution)  increases,  as  the  process  of  hydrolysis  proceeds. 
C.  O'SuUivan  was  the  first  to  point  out  definitely  the  influence 
of  the  temperature  of  the  mash  on  the  character  of  the  products. 
The  work  of  Horace  T.  Brown  (with  J.  Heron)  extended  that  of 
O'SuUivan,  and  (with  G.  H.  Morris)  esUblished  the  presence  of 
an  intermediate  product  between  the  higher  dextrins  and 
maltose.  This  product  was  termed  maltodextrin,  and  Brown 
and  Morris  were  led  to  believe  that  a  laige  number  of  these  sub- 


stances existed  in  malt  wort.  They  propoaed  for  these  snbstams 
the  generic  name  "  amyloins."  Although  Affottligg  U>  theii 
view  they  were  compounds  <^  maltose  and  dextrin,  they  had  the 
properties  of  mixtures  of  these  two  substancesi.  On  the  assos^ 
tlon  of  the  existence  of  these  compounds.  Brown  and  hiscoOeagaes 
formulated  what  is  known  as  the  maltodextiin  or  amyloin 
hypothesis  of  starch  degradation.  C  J.  Lintner,  in  1891 ,  claimed 
to  have  separated  a  sugar,  isomeric  with  maltose,  whidi  is  tensed 
isomaltose,  from  the  products  of  starch:  hydrolysia.  A.  R.  liag 
and  J.  L.  Baker,  as  well  as  Brown  and  Morns,  in  i89S»  proved 
that  this  isomaltose  was  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  evi- 
dence tending  to  the  same  conclusion  was  snbaequentfy  bioq^ 
forward  by  continental  wwkers.  Ling  and  Baker,  in  1897* 
isolated  the  following  compounds  from  the  products  of  staidi 
hydrofysis — maltodextrin-a,  C»Ht^,  and  maltodextriiHSr 
CaiHisOa  (previously  named  by  Prior,  achroodextrin  m.).  They 
also  separated  a  substance,  CisHssOut  tsomcric  with  inaltose, 
which  had,  however,  the  characteristics  of  a  dextrin.  Thb  h 
probably  identical  with  the  so-called  dextrinoie  isolated  by 
V.  Syniewski  in  1902,  which  yields  a  phenyksazone  mdting  at 
82-83*'  C.  It  has  been  proved  by  H.  Ost  that  the  so-calkd 
isomaltose  of  Lintner  is  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  another 
substance,  maltodextrin,  isomeric  with  Ling  and  Baker^  maiio> 
dextrin-/}. 

The  theory  of  Brown  and  Morris  of  the  degradatioa  of  ataft^ 
although  based  on  experimental  evidence  of  some  weight,  ia  by  no 
means  universally  accepted.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  oonaideiabie 
interest,  as  it  oners  a  rational  and  conaistent  explaaatioo  of  the 
phenomena  known  to  accompany  the  traasformatioaof  surchbv 
diastase,  and  even  if  not  strictly  correct  it  has,  at  any  fate,  proved 
itself  to  be  a  practical  working  hypothesis,  by  which  the  mufaii^ 
and  fermenting  operations  may  oe  regulated  and  controlled.  Accent 
ing  to  Brown  ana  Morris,  the  starch  molecule  oomists  of  five  anylis 
groups,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  motecuiar  fonnch 
(CnHa>Oi»)«.  Four  of  these  amylin  radicles  are  giuuped  cestrafly 
round  the  fifth,  thus: — 


(C«H.O. 


(CaH^Oi.),  >  CCttH.O.).  <  (c„H«Oi,}, 


By  the  action  of  diastase,  this  complex  molecule  is  spGt  op, 
undergoing  hydrolj^s  into  four  groups  of  aroykiina.  the  fifth  or 
central  group  remaining  unchanged  (and  under  brewing  oooditkMH 
uncbangeabfe),  forming  the  substance  known  am  stable  dcArio. 
^Vhcn  diastase  acts  on  starch-paste,  hydrolysis  proceeds  aaiar  as  the 
reaction  represented  by  the  following  equation :— 

5(CiiH»Oi«)»-}-8o  H,0-8o  C,tH«Ou-f  (Ct>H»0»)» 
starch.        water.       maltose,      atable  dextrin. 

The  amyloins  are  substances  containing  varying  nombeis  c( 
amylin  (onginal  starch  or  dextrin)  groups  in  coojunctioa  with  a 
proportional  number  of  maltose  groups.  They  are  not  sepaiabk  into 
maltose  and  dextrin  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means,  but  cxhftk  dK 

{>ropcrties  of  mixtures  of  these  substances.  As  the  process  of  hydnh 
ysis  proceeds,  the  amyloins  become  gradually  poorer  m  «■«&»• 
and  relatively  richer  m  maltoee^groups.  The  final  pwidsus  «f 
transformation,  according  to  Brown  and  f.  H.  Miliar,  are  aahow 
and  glucose,  whkh  latter  is  derived  from  the  hydrolysia  of  the  stalAe 
dextrin.  This  theonr  may  be  applied  in  practical  faiewjsc  ia  the 
following  manner.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  beer  of  a  s^le  dor- 
acter — that  is  to  say,  one  containing  a  oonadcrable  praportMm  d 
high-type  amyloin»-^t  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  actioii  <tf  tbe 
diastase  in  the  mash-tun  accordinely.  On  the  other  hand,  for  auM 
running  ales,  whkh  are  to  *' condition*'  rapidly,  it  is  nrmsiry  to 

rrovide  for  the  presence  of  sufficient  maltodextrin  of  a  low  type 
nvestigation  has  shown  that  the  type  61  maltodextrin  caa  be 
regulated,  not  only  in  the  mash-tun  but  also  00  the  nnit-kia.  A 
higher  ty^  is  obtained  by  low  kiln  and  high  mashing  ttatpnatva 
than  by  high  kiln  and  low  mashing  heats,  and  it  is  possBiie  ttenfcuc 
to  regulate,  on  scientific  lines,  not  only  the  quality  but ilsotte type 
of  amyloins  which  are  suitable  for  a  particular  beer. 

The  chemistry  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  nak  isfmnfflr 
important  with  that  of  sUrw  and  its  tranaformatioaa.  Irahsat 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  proper  type,  vigoitms  fe 
are  not  possible.    It  may  be  remembered  that  yeast 

nitrogenous  compounds  m  some  of  their  simp^  foru_ 

and  the  like.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  maltster  is,  therefore,  to  biesk 
down  the  protein  substance's  present  in  barley  to  such  a  degree  ti^ 
the  wort  lias  a  maximum  nutritive  value  for  the  yeast.  Fonhrr. 
it  is  necesaaiv  for  the  production  of  stabk  beer  to  elimtoate  a  hrje 
proportion  01  nitrogenous  matter,  and  this  is  only  done  by  the  yvait 
when  the  proteins  are  degraded.  There  is  also  some  evidence  tbt 
the  presence  of  albumoses  assists  in  producing  the  foamiw  properties 
of  beer.    It  has  now  been  established  definitely,  by  the  work  d 
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In  Che  malt 
or  uiasii-taa. 


la    ferment- 
ins  wort  and  J  GlucaiM 
yeast.  [^Zymase 


A.  Ferabach.  W.  Wtndisch,  F.  WeiM  and  P.  Schidrowits,  that  finished 
malt  contains  at  least  two  proteolytic  cnxymes  (a  peptk  and  a 
pancreatic  cnsyme). 

The  ptesecfce  of  different  types  of  phosphates  in  malt,  and  the 
important  influence  which,  according  to  their  nature,  they  exercise 
in  the  brewing  process  by  way  of  Uie  enzymes  affected  by  diero, 
have  been  made  the  sub«ect  ex  research  mainly  by  Fembach  and 
A.  Hubert,  and  by  P.  E.  Petit  and  G.  Labourassie.  The  number  of 
enzymes  which  are  now  known  to  take  part  in  the  brewing  process  is 
wy  large.    Tbey  may  with  utility  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

N  me.  RMe  or  Nature. 

Cytase-   ....     Dissolves  cell  walls  of  starch 

granules. 
Diastase  A    .  .  -  Lkioefies  starch. 

Diastase  B    .     .     .    Saccharifies  starch. 

Catalase  ....    Splits^peroxidea. 

r  Invertase      .  .     Inverts  cane  sugar. 

.     .     .    Splits  maltose  into  glucose. 
.     .     .    Splits    sugar    into    alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid. 
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SIR  DAVID  .  (1781-1868),  Scott&h  oatuzal 
pfaibaoplier,  was  bom  on  the  i  ithof  December  1781  at  Jedburgh, 
where  bis  father,  a  teacher  of  high  reputation,  was  rector  of  the 
grammar  schooL  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  be  was  sent  to  the 
univeisity  of  Edihbargh,  being  intended  for  the  clerical  profession. 
Even  befbffe  this,  however,  he  had  shown  a  strong  inclination  for 
natural  adence,  and  this  had  been  fostered  by  his  intimacy  with 
a  **sdf-taaght  philosopher,  astronomer  and  mathematician," 
as  Sir  Walter  Soott  called  him,  of  great  local  fame—James 
Veitch  of  Inchbonny,  who  was  particularly  skilful  in  making 
tdcscopea.  Though  he  duly  &iished  his  theological  course  and 
was  licensed  to  preach,  Brewster's  {Mreference  for  other  pursuits 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  X799  he  was  induced  by  his  fellow-student,  Henry 
Broo^iam.  to  study  the  diffraction  of  light.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  were  communicated  from  time  to  time  in  papers 
to  the  Pkilasofhical  Transactions,  of  London  and  other  scientific 
journals,  and  were  admirably  and  impoirtially  summarised  by 
James  D.  Forbes  in  his  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannica.  The  fact  that  other 
philosopliefs,  notably  Etienne  Louis  Malus  and  Augustin  Fresnel, 
were  pttisuing  the  same  investigations  contemporaneously  in 
France  does  not  invalidate  Brewster's  chtim  to  independent 
diKovexy,  evfn  though  in  one  or  two  cases  the  priority  must  be 
assigned  to  othexs. 

TIk  most  important  subjects  of  his  inquiries  are  enumerated 
by  Forbes  under  the  following  five  heads: — (i)  The  laws  of 
polarizatioa  by  reflection  and  refraction,  and  other  quantitative 
laws  of  phenoDena;  (3)  The  discovery  of  the  polarizing  structure 
induced  by  beat  and  pressure;  (3)  The  dbcovery  of  crystals 
with  two  axes  of  doable  refraction,  and  mapy  of  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena,  including  the  connexion  of  optical  structure  and 
crystalfine  forms;  (4)  The  hws  of  metallic  reflection;  (5)  Experi- 
ments on  the  absorption  of  light.  In  this  line  of  investigation 
the  prime  importance  belonip  to  the  discovery  (i)  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  refractive  index  and  the  polarizing  sng^e, 
(2)  of  biaxial  crystals,  and  (3)  of  the  production  of  double 
refraftioii  by  irregular  heating.  These  discoveries  were  promptly 
recosnixed.  So  eariy  as  the  year  1807  the  degree  of  I1..D.  was 
canferred  upon  Brewster  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  in 
X815  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  lecetved  the  Copley  medal;  in  x8i8  he  received  the  Rumford 


medal  of  the  society;  and  in  >8x6  the  French  Institute  awarded 
him  one-half  of  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  for  the  two 
most  important  discoveries  in  physical  science  made  in  Europe 
during  the  two  preceding  years.  Among  the  non-scientific 
public  his  fame  was  spread  more  effectually  by  his  rediscovery 
about  x8x5  of  the  kaleidoscope,  for  which  there  was  a  great 
demand,  in  both  En^and  and  America.  An  instrument  of 
higher  interest,  the  stereoscope,  which,  though  of  much  later 
date  (i849-'x85o),  may  be  mentioned  here,  siixe  along  with  the 
kaleidoscc^  it  did  more  than  anything  else  to  popularize  his 
name,  was  not,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  the  invention  of 
Brewster.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  discovered  its  principle  and 
applied  it  as  early  as  1838  to  the  construction  of  a  cumbrous 
but  effective  instrument,  in  which  the  binocular  pictures  were 
made  to  combine  by  means  of  mirrors.  To  Brewster  is  due  the 
merit  of  suggesting  the  use  of  lenses  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  dissimilar  pictures;  and  accordingly  the  lenticular  stereo- 
scope may  fairly  be  said  to  be  his  inventioiL  A  much  more 
valuable  practical  result  of  Brewster's  optkal  researches  was 
the  improvement  of  the  British  lighthouse  system.  It  is  true 
that  the  dioptric  apparatus  was  perfected  independently  by 
Fresnel,  who  had  also  the  .satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  put 
it  into  operatioiL-  But  it  is  indisputable  that  Brewster  was 
earlier  in  the  field  than  Fresnel;  that  he  described  the  dic^tric 
apparatus  in  18x2;  that  he  pressed  its  adoption  on  those  in 
authority  at  least  as  early  as  1820,  two  years  before  Fresnel 
suggested  if;  and  that  it  was  finally  introduced  into  British 
lighthouses  mainly  by  his  persistent  efforts. 

Brewster's  own  discoveries,  important  thou{^  they  were, 
were  not  his  only,  perhaps  not  even  his  chief,  service  to  science. 
He  began  literary  work  in  X799  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Magasine,  of  which  he  acted  as  editor  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  In  1807  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  newly 
projected  Edinburgh  Encydopaedia,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  x8o8,  and  the  last  not  until  183a  The  work  was 
strongest  in  the  scientific  department,  and  many  of  its  most 
valuable  articles  were  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Encydo- 
paedia  BrUanmca  (seventh  and  eighth  editiom),  the  articles 
on  Electricity,  Hydrodynamics,  Magnetism,  Microscope,  Optics, 
Stereoscope,  Voltaic  Electricity,.  &c.,  being  from  his  pen.  In 
X819  Brewster  undertook  further  editorial  work  by  estaUishing, 
in  conjunction  with  Robett  Jameson  (1774-1854),  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Joumalf  which  took  the  place  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magasine.  The  first  ten  volumes  (X819-X894)  were  published 
tmder  the  joint  editorship  of  Brewster  and  Jameson,  the  remain- 
ing four  volumes  (1825-1826)  being  edited  by  Jameson  alone. 
After  parting  company  with  Jameson^  Brewster  started  the 
Edinburgh  Jonmal  of  Science  in  1824,  sixteen  volumes  of  which 
appeared  under  his  editorship  during  the  yean  1824-1832,  with 
very  many  articles  from  his  own  pen.  To  the  transactions  of 
various  learned  societies  he  contributed  from  first  to  last  between 
three  and  four  hundred  papers,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries 
wrote  so  much  for  the  various'  reviews.  In  the  North  British 
Review  alone  seventy-five  articles  of  his  appeared.  A  list  of  his 
hirger  separate  works  will  be  found  below.  Special  mention, 
however,  must  be  sutde  of  the  most  important  of  them  all— his 
biography  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  1831  he  published  a  short 
popuUur  account  of  the  philosopher's  life  in  Murray's  Family 
Library;  but  it  Was  not  until  1855  that  he  was  aUe  to  issue  tlw 
much  fuller  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings  and  Discoveries  ef  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  a  work  which  embodied  the  results  of  more  than 
twenty  years'  patient  investigation  of  original  manuscripts  and 
all  other  avaflable  sources,    t 

Brewster's  relations  as  editor  brought  him  into  frequent 
communication  with  the  most  eminent  scientific  men,  and  he  was 
naturally  among  the  first  to  recognlBe  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  from  regular  intercourse  among  workers  in  the  field  of 
science.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarteriy  Review  he  threw  out  a 
suggestion  for  "  an  association  of  our  nobility,  clergy,  gentry  and 
philosophers,"  which  was  taken  up  by  others  and  found  speedy 
realimtioD  in  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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Science.  Its  fint  meeting  was  held  at  York  in  183 1 ;  and  Brewster, 
along  with  Charles  Babbage  and  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  had 
the  diief  part  in  shaping  its  constitution.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  British  Association  held  its  first  meeting,  Brewster 
received  the  honour  of  knii^thood  and  the  decoration  of  the 
Guelphic  order  of  Hanover.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  united  colleges  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews. 
In  1849  iie  acted  as  president  of  the  British  Association  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  succession  to  J.  J.  Berzelius;  and  ten  years  later  he 
accepted  the  office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  untO  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death,  which  took  plate  at  Allerly,  Melrose,  on  the  xoth 
<d  February  1868. 

*  In  estimating  Brewster's  place  among  scientific  discoverers 
•the  chief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  bent  of  his 
igenhis  was  not  chaiacteristically  mathematicaL  His  method 
was  empirical,  and  the  laws  whidi  he  established  were  generally 
the  restUt  of  repeated  experiment.  To  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  with  whurh  he  dealt  he  contributed  nothing, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  that  if  he  did  not  maintain 
to  the  end  of  hb  Jife  the  corpuscular  theory  he  never  explicitly 
adopted  the  unduhtory  theory  of  light.  Few  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  the  verdict  of  Forbes^— "His  scientific  glory  is 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  Young  and  Fresnel;  but  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  polarisation  of  biaxial  crystals,  of  optical 
minenJogy,  and  of  double  refraction  by  compression,  will  always 
occupy  a  fdremost  rank  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  age." 
In  additfon  to  the  varioys  works  of  Brewster  already  noticed, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:— Notes  and  Introduction  to 
Carl^e's  translation  of  Lc^ndre's  Elements  of  Geometry  (1834); 
Treatise  on  Optics  (1831) ;  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  addressed  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (1831);  The  Martyrs  of  Science^  or  the  Hoes 
of  Galileo,  Tycko  Brake,  and  Kepler  XiS^i);  More  Worlds  than 

OneiiBsA). 

See  The  Home  Life  of  Sir  Daoid  Brewster,  by  his  daughter  Mrs 
Gocdon. 

BREWSTER.  WILUAII  {e.  1566-1644),  American  colonist, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Pngrims,**  was  bom  at  Scrooby,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  about  1566.  After  studying  for  a 
short  time  at  Cambridge,  he  was  from  1584  to  1587  in  the  service 
of  William  Davison  (?  x54X>x6o8),  who  in  1585  went  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  states-general  and 
in  1586  became  assbtant  to  Walsingham,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
secretary  of  state.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  Davison,  Brewster 
removed  to  Scrooby,  where  from  1590  until  September  1607 
he  held  the  position  of  "  Post,"  or  postmaster  responsible  for 
the  relays  of  hones  on  the  post  road,  having  previously,  for  a 
short  time,  assisted  his  father  in  that  office.  About  x6o2  his 
neighbours  began  to  assemble  for  worship  at  his  home,  the 
Scrooby  manor  house,  and  in  x<So6  he  joined  them  in  orgaidzing 
the  Separatist  church  of  Scrooby.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
in  1607  (for  which  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time),  he,  with 
other  Separatists,  removed  to  Holland  in  x6o8  to  obtain  greater 
freedom  of  worship.  At  Leiden  in  1609  he  was  chosen  ruling 
elder  of  the  CongregatioiL  In  Holland  he  supported  himself  first 
by  tfiiphiwg  English  and  afterwards  in  x6x6-x6x9,  as  the  partner 
of  one  Tliomas  Brewer,  by  secretly  printing,  for  sale  in  En^nd, 
books  proscribed  by  the  En^ish  government,  thus,  says  Bradford, 
having  "  impbymente  inough."  In  16x9  their  types  were  seized 
and  Brewer  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  the  university  of 
Leiden,  acting  on  the  instance  of  the  British  ambassador.  Sir 
Dudley  CarietoiL  Brewster,  however,  escaped,  and  in  the  same 
year,  with  Robert  Cushman  {c.  xs8»-x625),  obtained  in  London, 
on  behalf  of  his  associates,  a.  land  patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company.  In  x  630  he  emigrated  to  America  on  the  "  Mayflower," 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Cblony.  Here 
besides  continuing  until  his  death  to  act  as  ruling  elder,  he  was 
also-^regularly  untfl  the  arrival  of  the  first  pastor,  Ralph  Sxnith 
(d.  x66x),  in  X639  and  irregularly  afterward— a  "teadier," 
preaching  "both  powerfully  and  profitably  to  ye  great  con- 
tentment of  ye  hearers  and  their  comfortable  edificatioiL" 


By  many  he  is  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  leader  of  tbe 
"  Pilgrims."    He  died,  probably  on  the  loth  of  April  1614- 

Sce  Ashbel  Stcde'i  Chief  of  Uu  Pagrims;  or  0^  14^  amd  Time  ef 
William  Brewster  (Philadelphia.  1857):  and  a  akrtdi  in  WOiis 
Bradford's  History  of  Ike  Plimoutk  Plantation  (new  ed^  Botf  oa,  iMK 

VBtak,  the  name  of  a  noble  Angevin  family,  the  wax 
famous  member  of  which  was  Piekic  db  Btizi  (c.  X4X0-X465), 
one  of  the  trusted  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  Charies  VIL  He 
had  made  his  name  as  a  soldier  in  the  Eng^ah  wars  when  is  143J 
he  joined  with  Yolande,  queen  of  Sicily,  the  constable  Ricb- 
mond  and  others,  in  chasing  from  power  Charles  VIL's  mimter 
La  Tr6moUle.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  of  A^jou  ta  ui^, 
and  presently  entered  the  royal  council.  In  1437  be  becane 
seneschal  of  Anjou,  and  in  X440  of  Poitou.  During  the  Prsgonie 
he  rendered  great  service  to  the  royal  cause  against  the  dsuplaa 
Louis  and  the  revolted  nobles,  a  service  which  was  remembtied 
against  him  after  Louis's  accession  to  the  throne.  Be  fou^ 
against  the  English  in  Normandy  in  X440-X44X,  and  in  Cnknae 
inx442.  In  the  next  year  he  became  chamberlain  to  Charies  \1I^ 
and  gained  the  chief  power  in  the  state  through  the  influence  d 
Agnes  Sord,  superseding  his  early  allies  Richmond  and  Charles 
of  Ai^'ou.  The  six  years  (X444-X4S0)  of  his  ascendancy  wot  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL'  His  nost 
dangerous  opponent  was  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  in  1448  bnm^it 
against  him  accusations  which  led  to  a  formal  trial  resohiof  is 
a  complete  exoneration  of  Br£z6  and  his  restoration  to  favow. 
He  fo^^t  in  Normandy  in  X4SO-X45X,  and  became  srnfyhsl  of 
the  province  after  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel  and  the  oonseqatct 
decline  of  his  influence  at  court.  He  made  an  ineffective  deactu 
on  the  Enc^ish  coast  at  Sandwich  in  1457,  and  was  prepaiiai 
an  expedition  in  favour  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  when  the  accessioa 
of  Louis  XL  brou^t  him  disgrace  and  a  short  impriaon^st. 
In  X462,  however,  his  son  Jacques  married  Louis's  half'sstcr, 
Charlotte  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Agnes  SoreL  In  1462  be  acton- 
panied  Margaret  to  Scotland  with  a  force  of  sooo  men,  and  iftcr 
the  battle  of  Hexham  he  brought  her  back  to  Flandets.  On  kis 
return  he  was  reappointed  seneschal  of  Normandy,  and  fcB  is 
the  battle  of  Montlh^  on  the  x6th  of  July  1465.  He  m 
succeeded  as  seneschal  of  Normandy  by  hb  eldest  son  Jacqoo 
de  Br£z£  (c.  X440-X490),  count  ol  Maulevrier;  and  by  bit 
grandson,  husband  of  the  famous  Diane  de  Poitiers^  Louis  de 
Br£z6  (d.  X53X),  whose  tomb  in  Rouen  cathedral,  attributed  to 
Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousixx,  is  a  splendid  example  of  Freoch 
Renaissance  work. 

The  lordship  of  hihk  passed  eventually  to  Claire  C]6neBCc 
de  Maill6,  princess  of  Cond£,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  ThoBSS 
Dreux,  who  took  the  xumie  of  Dreux  Br£s6,  when  it  was  crectrd 
into  a  marquisate.  Henu  Evxabd,  marquis  de  Dreoz-Brixf 
(X762-X829),  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  the  ceremoniei 
to  Louis  XVL  in  X78X.  On  the  meeting  of  the  statcs-genenl 
in  X789  it  fell  to  him  to  regulate  the  questions  of  etiquette  asd 
precedence  between  the  three  estates.  That  as  the  imnediate 
representative  of  the  crown  he  should  wound  the  susccptibjiities 
of  the  deputies  was  perhaps  inevitable,  but  little  attempt  was 
xnade  to  adapt  traditional  etiquette  to  changed  circunutanoes. 
Br^  did  not  formally  intimate  to  President  BaHly  the  pto- 
damation  of  the  royal  stance  until  the  soth  of  June,  when  the 
carpenters  were  about  to  enter  the  hall  to  prepare  for  the  creai. 
thus  i^ovoking  the  session  in  the  tennis  court.  After  the  ro>-al 
s&ince  Br£z£  was  sent  to  reiterate  Louis's  orders  that  the  estates 
should  meet  separately,  when  Mirabeau  replied  that  the  hjJD 
could  not  be  cleared  except  by  force.  After  the  fall  of  the 
TiiileriesBr£z£  emigrated  for  a  short  time,  but  thougji  he  rctunied 
to  France  he  was  spared  during  the  Tenror.  At  the  Restontio? 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  resumed  his  functiom  a 
guardian  of  an  antiquated  ceremonial.  He  died  on  the  t^i^  O 
January  1829,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  and  ti 
court  by  his  son  Sdpion  (x 793-1845). 

The  best  conttmporary  account  of  Pierre  de  Bt^s£  fa  ghen  is  the 
Ckronignes  of  the  Burgundian  chroaider,  Georges  ChaMclhia,  «te 
had  been  hit  secreuiy.  Chastetlain  addreved  a  Dipriceiiom^ 
Louis  XI.  on  his  behalf  at  the  time  of  his  disgraoe. 
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BSUUnurr,  HBHRI  ALBZII  (iSax-zpoj),  Belgian  general 
and  miHtazy  engineer,  son  of  General  Laurent  lyfathieu  Brialmont 
(d  1885),  was  bom  at  Venlo  in  Limburg  on  the  2Sth  at  May  z8ax. 
Educated  at  the  Bnissds  military  Khool,  he  entered  the  army 
as  sub-lieutenant  of  engineen  in  1843,  and  became  lieutenant  in 
1S47.  From  1847  to  1850  he  was  private  secretary  to  the  war 
minister,  General  Baron  ChasaL  In  1855  he  entned  the  staff, 
ooips,  became  major  in  z86i,  lieutenant-odonel  1864,  colonel  in 
186S  and  major-general  1874.  In  this  rank  he  held  at  first  the 
position  id  director  of  fortifications  in. the  Antwerp  district 
(December  1874),  and  nine  months  later  he  became  inspector- 
geoeral  of  fortifications  and  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  hi  1877 
lie  became  Ueutenant-generaL  His  far-reaching  schemes  for 
the  fortification  of  the  Belgian  pUces  met  with  no  little  o^Msi- 
tion,  and  Brialmont  seems  to  have  felt  much  disappointment  in 
tlus;  at  any  rate  he  went  in  1883  to  Rumania  to  advise  as  to  the 
foitification  wo^  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
presided  over  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  by  which  Bucharest 
vas  to  be  made  a  first-class  fortress.  He  was  thereupon  placed 
<s  disp0mbilUi  in  his  own  service,  as  having  undertaken  the 
Bucharest  works  without  the  authorisation  of  his  aoverngn. 
TUs  was  due  in  part  to  the  suggestion  of  Austria,  which  power 
regarded  the  Bucharest  works  as  a  menace  to  herself.  His 
services  were,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  on  his  return 
to  Bdgittm  in  1884  he  resumed  his  command  of  the  Antwerp 
militaiy  district.  He  had,  further,  while  in  eastern  Europe, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Hellenic  government,  a  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  Greece.  He  retired  in  z886,  but  continued  to 
supervise  the  Rumanian  defences.  He  died  on  the  axst  of 
September  1903. 

In  the  first  stage  of  his  career  as  an  engineer  Brialmont's 
plans  followed  with  but  slight  modification  the  ideas  of  Vauban, 
lad  his  original  scheme  for  fortifying  Antwerp  provided  for 
both  enceinte  and  forts  being  on  a  bastioned  trace.  But  in  1859, 
when  the  great  entrenched  camp  at  Antwerp  was  finally  taken 
b  hand,  he  had  already  gone  over  to  the  school  of  polygonal 
fortificatioii  and  the  ideas  of  Montalembert.  About  twenty 
years  later  Brialmcmt's  own  types  and  plans  began  to  stand  out 
amidst  the  general  confusion  of  ideas  on  fortificati<m  which 
naturally  resralted  from  the  introduction  of  kmg-range  guns,  and 
from  the  events  of  1870-71.  The  extreme  detached  forts  of 
the  Antwerp  region  and  the  fortifications  on  the  Meuse  at  lAigt 
and  Namur  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  Brialmont's 
final  prind|4es,  viz.  the  btvish  use  of  armour  to  protect  the 
artillery  iuide  the  forts,  the  suppression  of  all  artillery  positions 
open  to  overhead  fire,  and  the  nmltiplication  of  intermediate 
batteries  (see  Foxtoication  amd  Sizgecraft).  In  his  capacity 
of  inspector-general  Brialmont  drafted  and  carried  out  the 
vhole  scheme  for  the  defences  of  Belgium.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable writer,  and  produced,  besides  essays,  reviews-  and 
other  papen  in  the  journals,' twenty-three  important  works 
and  forty-nine  pamphlets.  In  1850  he  originated  the  Journal 
de  FanUe  Bdn.  His  most  important  publications  were  La 
Porti/katiou  dm  temps  priseni  (Brussels,  1885);  Infiuenu  du  tir 
pUngtaui  el  des  obus-torpiUes  sur  la  fortification  (Brussels,  1888); 
La  RipoHi  fortifiies  (Brussels,  1890T;  La  Difense  des  itats  el  la 
fertifioxtiou  A  la  fin  du  XIX'  slide  (Brussels,  1895);  Proirls  de 
la  difense  des  Hals  ddela  fortification  permanente  depuis  Vauban 
(Brussels,  189S).. 

BRIAM  (926-1014),  king  of  Ireland,  known  as  BrxaK  Boru, 
BoBOMA,  or  Boioihhe  (from  boroma,  an  Irish  word  for  tribute) » 
was  a  son  of  a  certain  Kennedy  or  Onneide  (d.  951).  He 
passed  his  youth  in  fighting  against  the  Danes,  who  were  oon- 
funtly  ravaging  Munster,  the  northern  part  of  which  district 
was  the  home  of  Brian's  tribe,  and  won  much  fame  in  these 
encounters.  In  976  his  brother,  Mathgamhain  or  Mahon,  who 
had  become  king  of  Thomond  about  951  and  afterwards  king 
of  Monster,  was  murdered;  Brian  avenged  this  deed,  became 
himself  king  of  Munster  in  978,  and  set  out  upon  his  career  of 
conquest.  He  forced  the  tribes  of  Munster  and  then  those 
of  Leinster  to  own  his  sovereignty,  defeated  the  Danes,  who 
were  estAblisbcd  around  Dublin*  in  Wicklow^^  and  marched  into 


Dublin,  and  after  several  reverMS  compelled  Malachy  (Maeliech- 
laiim),  the  chief  king  of  Irdand,  who  ruled  in  Meath,  to  bow 
before  him  in  looa.  Connaught  was  his  next  objective.  Here 
and  also  in  Ulster  he  was  successful,  everywhere  he  received 
hostages  imd  tribute,  and  he  was  generally  recognised  as  the 
ardri,  or  chief  king  of  Ireland.  After  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  Brian  was  again  at  war  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin^  and  on 
the  ajrd  of  April  10x4  his  forces  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Clontarf .  After  this  battle,  however,  the  old  king  whs 
slain  in  his  tent,  and  was  buried  at  Armagh.  Brian  has  enjoyed 
a  great  and  not  undeserved  reputation.  One  of  his  charten 
is  still  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

See  £.  A.  D'Alton.  History  of  Ireland,  voL  L  (1903). 

BRIAN^N,  a. strongly  fortified  town  in  the  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes  ui  S.E.  France.  It  is  built  at  a  height  of  4334  ft 
on  a  plateau  which  dominatrs  the  junction  of  the  Durance  with 
the  Guisane.  The  town  itself  is  formed  of  very  steep  and 
narxow,  though  picturesque  streets.  As  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
descent  from  the  Mont  Gendvre  Fhas,  giving  access  to  Turin,  a 
great  number  of  fortifications  have  beeta  constructed  on  the 
heights  around  Briancon,  tipedtJly  towards  the  east.  The 
Fort  Janus  is  no  less  than  4000  ft.- above  the  towiL  The  parish 
churdi,  with  its  two  towers,  was  built  1703-X7S6,  and  occupies  a 
very  cons{MCUous  position.  The  Pont  d'Asfdd,  E.  of  the  town, 
was  built  in  1734,  and  forms  an  arch  of  X3x  ft.  span,  thrown  at 
a  height  of  184  ft  across  the  Durance.  The  modem  town 
extends  in  the  plain  at  the  S.W.  foot  of  the  pbtteau  on  which 
the  old  town  is  built  and  forms  the  suburb  A  Ste  Catherine, 
with  the  railway  Station,  and  an  important  silk-weaving  factory. 
Briancon  is  s^i  n-  by  rail  .from  Gap.  The  commune  had  a 
dvU  population  in  X906  of  4S83  (urban  population  3130),  while 
the  permanent  garrison  was  264X — in  all  7524  inhabitants. 

Briancon  was  the  Brigantium  of  the  Romans  and  fomnd  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  King  Cottius.  About  1040  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  counts  of  Albon  (later  daUphins  of  the  Viennois) 
and  thenceforth  shared  the  fate  of  the  Dauphih6«  The  Brian- 
(onnais  induded  not  merdy  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Durance 
(with  those  of  its  affluents,  the  Gyronde  and  the  Guil),  but  also 
the  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia  (Cisanne,  Oulx,  Budonndche 
and  Exilles),  and  that  of  the'  Chisone  (F6nestrelles,  P6rouse, 
Prsgelas) — ^theae  glens  all  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain 
of  the  Alps.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (X7X3)  all  these 
valleys  were  handed  over  to  Savoy  in  exchange  for  that  of 
Barodonnette,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Alps.  In  1815  Brian^n 
successfully  withstood  a  siege  of  three  months  at  the  lurnds  of 
the  Allies,  a  felt  which  is  a>mmemorated  by  an  inscription  on 
one  of  its  gates,  Le  paui  ripond  de  ravenir.       (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BRIAND,  ARISnOB  (x86i-  ),  l^rench  sUtesman,  was 
bom  at  Kantes,  of  a  bourgeois  family.  He  studied  law,  and 
While  still  yotmg  took  to  politics,  associating  himself  with  the 
most  adivanced  movements,  writing  artides  for  the  anarchist 
journal  Le  Peuple,  and  directing  the  Lanteme  for  some  time. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  Petite  I^publique,  leaving  it  to  found, 
with  Jean  Jaur^,  VHumaniti.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pro- 
minent in  the  movement  for  the  formation  of  labour  unions, 
and  at  the  congress  of  working  men  at  Nantes  in  1894  he  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  labour  union  idea  against  the  adherents  of 
Jules  Guesde.  From  th&t  time,  Briand  became  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  French  Sodalist  party.  In  1902,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was  elected  deputy.  He  declared 
himself  a  strong  partisan  of  the  union  of  the  Left  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Bloc,  in  order  to  check  the  reactionary  deputies 
of  the  Right  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  Briand  was  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  He  was  appointed  reporter 
of  the  commission  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  law, 
and  his  masterly  report  at  once  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the 
coming  leaders.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  his  project  through 
with  but  slight  modifications,  and  without  dividing  the  parties 
upon  whose  support  he  relied.  He  was  the  prindpal  author  of 
the  law  of  separation,  but,  not  content  with  preparing  it,  he 
wished  to  apply  it  as  well,  especially  as  the  existing  Rouvier 
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ministxy  allowed  dkturbanoes  to  occur  during  the  taking  of 
inventories  of  church  property,  a  clause  of  the  law  for  which 
Briand  was  not  responsible.  Consequently  he  accepted  the 
portfolio  of  public  instruction  and  worship  in  the  Sarrien  minbtry 
(1906).  So  far  as  the  chamber  was  concerned  his  success  was 
complete.  6ut  the  acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  a  bourgeois 
ministry  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  Unified  Socialist  party 
(March  1906).  As  opposed  to  Jaurfe,  he  a>ntended  that  the 
Socialists  should  co-operate  actively  with  the  Radicals  in  all 
matters  of  reform,  and  not  stand  aloof  to  await  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  their  ideals. 

BRIANZA,  a  district  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  fonning  the  south 
part  of  the  province  of  Como,  between  the  two  southern  arms 
of  the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  thickly  populated  and  remark- 
able for  its  fertility;  and  being  hilly  is  a  favourite  summer  resort 
of  the  Milanese. 

BRIARS,  a  town  of  north-central  France  in  the  department 
of  Loiret  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  45}  m.  S.E.  ol  Origins 
on  the  railway  to  Nevers.  Pop.  (1906)  4613.  Briare,  the 
Brhodarum  of  the  Romans,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Canal  of  Briare,  which  imites  the  Loire  and  its  lateral  canal  with 
the  Loing  and  so  with  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  Briare  was  con- 
structed from  1605  to  164a  and  is  about  36  m.  long.  The  indus- 
tries include  the  manufacture  of  fine  pottery,  and  of  so-called 
porcelain  buttons  made  of  felspar  and  milk  by  a  special  process; 
iU  inventor,  Bapterosses,  has  a  bust  in  the  town.  The  canal 
traffic  is  in  wood,  iron,  coal,  building  materials,  &c  A  modem 
hospital  and  church,  and  the  h6tel  de  vOle  installed  in  an  old 
moated  chiteau,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Loire  crosses  the  Loire  near  Biiare  by  a  fine  canal-bridge 
720  yds.  in  lengtL 

BRIABB08,  or  Aegaeon,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the 
three  hundred^rmed,  fifty-headed  Hecatoncheircs,  brother  of 
Cottus  and  Gyges  (or  Gyes).  According  to  Homer  {lliad  i.  403) 
be  was  called  Aegaeon  by  men,  and  Briareus  by  the  gods.  He 
was  the  son  of  IVMcidon  (or  Uranus)  and  Gaea.  The  legends 
regarding  him  and  lus  brothers  are  various  and  somewhat 
contradictory.  According  to  the  most  widely  spread  myth, 
Briareus  and  his  brothers  were  called  by  Zeus  to  his  assistance 
when  the  Titans  were  making  war  upon  Olympus.  The  gigantic 
enemies  were  defeated  and  consigned  to  Tartarus,  at  the  gates 
of  which  the  three  brothers  were  placed  (Hesiod,  Theog.  624, 
639, 714).  Other  accounts  make  Briareus  one  of  the  asdaiUnts  of 
Olympus,  who,  after  his  defeat,  was  buried  under  Mount  Aetna 
(CUlimachus,  Hymn  l»  Detos,  141).  Homer  mentions  him  as 
assisting  Zeus  when  the  Other  Olympian  deities  were  plotting 
against  the  king  of  gods  and  men  (Iliad  i.  398).  Another 
tradition  makes  him  a  giant  of  the  sea,  ruler  of  the  fabulous 
Aegaea  in  Euboea,  an  enemy  of  Poseidon  and  the  inventor  of 
warships  (Schol.  on  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  X165).  It  would  be  difficuU 
to  det^mine  exactly  what  natural  phenomena  are  symbolised 
by  the  Hecatoncheircs.  They  may  represent  the  gigantic  forces 
of  nature  which  appear  in  earthquakes  and  other  convtilsions,  or 
the  multitudinous  motion  of  the  sea  waves  (Mayer,  Die  Giganten 
und  Titanen,  1887). 

BRIBBRT  (from  the  O.  Fr.  briberie,  begging  or.  vagrancy, 
bribe.  Mid.  Lat.  briba,  signifying  a  piece  of  bread  given  to  beggars; 
the  Eng.  "  bribe  "  has  passed  through  the  meanings  of  ahns, 
blackmail  and  extortion,  to  gifts  received  or  given  in  order 
to  inflitence  corruptly).  The  public  offence  of  bribery  may  be 
defined  as  tlie  offering  or  giving  of  payment  in  some  shape  or 
form  that  it  may  be  a  motive  in  the  performance  of  functions  for 
which  the  proper  motive  ought  to  be  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty. 
When  this  is  superseded  by  the  sordid  impulses  created  by  the 
bribe,  a  person  b  said  to  be  corrupted,  and  thus  corruption  b  a 
tehn  sometimes  held  equivalent  to  bribery.  The  offence  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  dasaes— the  one  where  a  person  in- 
vested with  power  b  induced  by  payment  to  use  it  unjustly;  the 
other,  where  power  b  obtained  by  purchasing  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  can  impart  it.  It  b  a  natural  propensity,  removable 
only  by  dvQization  or  some  powerful  counteracting  influence,  to* 
fed  that  every  dement  of  power  b  to  be  employed  as  much  ha 


possible  for  the  owner's  own  behoof,  and  that  its  benefits  slioald 
be  conferred  not  on  those  who  best  deserve  them,  but  on  ihase 
who  will  pay  most  for  them.  Hence  judicial  cormptioD  ii  u 
inveterate  vice  of  imperfect  dvilixation.  There  is,  perhaps  od 
other  crime  on  which  the  force  of  law,  if  unaided  by  public  opiniu 
and  morab,  can  have  so  little  influence;  for  in  other  criDcs. 
such  as  violence  or  fraud,  there  b  generdly  some  person  imneii^ 
ately  injured  by  the  act,  who  can  give  hb  aid  in  the  detcctioaof 
the  offender,  but  in  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  of  briber) 
all  the  immediate  parties  obtain  what  they  dene,  and  an 
satbfied. 

The  purification  of  the  bench  from  judidal  bribery  has  bets 
gradual  in  most  of  the  European  countries.  In  France  it  noeived 
an  impulse  in  the  i6th  century  from  the  hi^minded  rhanrrilnr, 
Michel  de  LUftpital.  In  Eni^nd  judicial  corruption  has  bees 
a  crime  of  remarkable  rarity.  Indeed,  with  the  cxoeptioo  d  t 
statute  of  1384  (repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  RevisiooAct  i&Si) 
there  has  been  no  legislation  relating  to  judicia]  bribery.  The 
earliest  recorded  case  was  that  of  Sir  Wflliam  Thorpe,  vho  is 
1351  was  fined  and  removed  from  ofi&oe  for  accepting  bribes. 
Other  celebrated  cases  were  those  of  Michad  de  la  Fide,  chanodlor 
of  En^^d,  in  1387;  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  in  1621;  Uctd 
Cranfield,  eari  of  Middlesex,  in  1624;  and  Sir  Thomas  Putcr, 
jst  earl  of  Maorlesfield,  in  1735.  In  Scotland  for  some  yean 
after  the  Revolution  the  bench  was  not  without  a  taspkxx 
of  interested  partiality;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  igii 
century,  at  least,  there  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  a  peHect 

reliance  on  its  purity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  higher  d^ 
of  minbterial<xffioeii.  There  b  no  doubt  that  in  the  period  froa 
the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  Qaeen  Anne's  reign,  when  a  spe&ker 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  was  e3q>dled  for  bribery,  and  ik 
great  Mariborous^  could  not  dear  hb  character  from  pecnaiafy 
dishonesty,  there  was  much  corruption  in  the  hif^nt  officii 
quarters.  The  level  of  the  offence  of  official  bribery  his  gradvaUy 
descended,  until  it  has  become  an  extremely  rare  thing  for  ihe 
humbler  officers  connected  with  the  revenue  to  be  charged  vub 
it.  It  has  had  a  more  lingering  exbtence  with  those  «bo, 
because  their  power  b  more  of  a  constitutional  than  as 
official  character,  have  been  deemed  less  responsible  to  the  pnUk. 
During  Walpole's  adminbtration  there  b  no  doubt  that  menbcn 
of  parliament  were  paid  in  cash  for  votes;  and  the  mesionbk 
saying,  that  every  nutn  haa  hb  price,  has  been  ptcscrved  as  a 
characterbtic  indication  of  hb  method  of  govcminent  Ooe 
of  the  forms  in  which  adminbtrative  corruption  b  most  diffioik 
of  eradication  b  the  appointment  to  office.  It  b  sometiaies 
maintained  that  the  purity  which  characterias  the  admiwitfra- 
tion  of  justice  b  here  unattainable,  because  in  giving  a  judineat 
there  b  but  one  form  in  which  it  can  be  justly  given,  but  vhcs 
an  office  has  to  be  filled  many  people  may  he  equaDy  fitted  (or 
it,  and  persond  motives  must  influence  a  choice.  It  very  rairiy 
happens,  however,  that  direct  bribery  b  supposed  to  icilueiMz 
such  appointments.  It  does  not  ^>pear  that  bribery  vss  con- 
spicuous in  England  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centiffy, 
constituencies  had  thrown  off  the  feudd  dependence  vbick 
lingered  among  them;  and,  indeed,  it  b  often  said,  that  bribery 
b  esaentidly  the  defect  ot  a  free  people,  since  it  b  the  sak  «( 
that  which  b  taken  from  others  without  payment. 

In  Engjbh  law  bribery  of  a  privy  councillor  or  a  j«r>iBaB 
(see  Embbaceiy)  b  punbhaUe  as  a  misdemeanour,  as  is  tbe 
taking  of  a  bribe  by  any  judidd  or  minbterid  officer.  Tbe 
buying  and  selling  of  public  ofiioes  b  aho  regarded  at  cobudos 
law  as  a  form  of  bribery.  Bythe  Customs  Cbnsolidation  Act  liA 
any  officer  in  the  customs  service  b  liable  to  instant  disinis6il 
and  a  pendty  of  £500  for  taking  a  bribe,  and  any  person  oflcrmc 
or  prombing  a  bribe  or  reward  to  an  officer  to  neglect  his  (ktv 
or  conoed  or  connive  at  any  act  by  which  the  customs  may  be 
evaded  shdl  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200.  Under  the  Idand  Revecoe 
Regulations  Act  1890,  the  bribery  of  commissioneii,  collector 
officers  or  other  persons  employed  in  rdation  to  the  Idaad 
Revenue  involves  a  fine  of  £5oa  The  Merchant  Shipping  '^ 
1894,  M<  xia  and  398,  makes  provision  for  certdn  dkoce  ie 
the  nature  of  bribery,    bribery  b»  by  the  Extradition  Aa  190^ 
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IB  cxtnditaUe  offence.  Adniiiibtntive  coirupticni  was  dealt 
with  in  die  Public  Bodiea'  Conupt  Pimcdces  Act  1889.  Hie 
pubGc  bodies  conoenied  axe  county  coundls,  town  or  borough 
cooncOs,  boards,  conunliaionen,  adect  vtatrics  and  other 
bodies  having  local  govenunent,  public  health  or  poor  law 
powcis,  and  having  for  those  puxpoaes  to  administer  rates  raiaed 
under  public  general  acts.  The  giving  or  receiving,  promising, 
offering,  soHriring  or  sgreeing  to  receive  sny  gift,  fee,  loan  or 
advantage  by  any  peaon  as  an  inducement  for  any  act  or  for- 
bearance by  a  member,  officer  or  aervant  of  a  public  body  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  that  body  is  made  a  misdemeanour  in 
Fngtand  and  Ireland  and  a  crime  and  offence  in  Scotland.  Pro- 
secution under  the  act  requirea  the  consent  of  the  attorney-  or 
solicitor-general  in  Enijland  or  Ireland  and  of  the  lord  advocate 
in  Sa>fland,  Gmviction  rendeis  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  Ubouv  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  yeais,  and  to 
a  fine  not  cacceeding  £500,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  imprison- 
ment. The  offender  may  also  be  ordered  to  pay  to  the  public 
body  cuiicerned  any  bribe  received  by  him;  he  may  be  adjudged 
mrapahle  for  aeven  yeais  of  holding  public  office,  ».e.  the  position 
of  member,  officer  or  servant  of  a  public  body;  and  if  already 
an  officer  or  servant,  besides  forfeiting  his  phoe,  he  is  liable  at  the 
dacretion  of  the  court  to  forfeit  his  right  to  compensation  or 
pension.  On  a  second  conviction  he  may  be  adjudged  forever 
incapable  of  holding  public  office,  and  for  seven  yeais  incapable 
of  being  registered  or  of  voting  as  a  parliamentary  elector,  or 
as  an  elector  of  members  of  a  public  body.  An  offence  under 
the  act  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  under  any  other  act 
applicable  thereto,  or  at  common  law;  but  no  person  is  to  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  Bribed  at  political 
elections  was  at  common  law  puniahable  by  indictment  or 
informntion,  but  numerous  statutea  have  been  passed  deal- 
ing with  It  as  a  "  corrupt  i»actioe."  In  this  sense,  the  word  is 
elastic  in  mraning  and  may  embrace  any  method  of  corruptly 
iniluendng  another  for  the  puxpoae  of  securing  his  vote  (see 
CoKiupT  PiAcncBs).  Briboy  at  elections  of  fellows,  scholars, 
officers  and  other  perrons  in  colleges,  cathedral  and  collegiate 
drorchca,hospltab  and  other  societies  was  prohibited  ini  588-1589 
by  statute  (31  Eliz.  c.  6).  If  a  member  receivea  any  money, 
fee,  reward  or  other  profit  for  giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  any 
fandidate,  he  forfeits  his  own  plaoe;  if  for  any  such  conrideration 
he  resigns  to  make  room  for  a  candidate,  he  forfeits  double 
the  amount  of  the  bribe,  and  the  candidate  by  or  on  whose 
behatf  n  bribe  is  given  or  promised  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
on  that  occasion.  The  act  is  to  be  read  at  eveiy  election  of 
idlows,  Ac.,  under  a  penalty  of  £40  in  case  of  default.  By 
the  same  act  any  petsim  for  corrupt  consideration  presenting, 
instituting  or  inducting  to  an  ecdoiastical  benefice  or  dignity 
forfeits  two  years'  value  of  the  benefice  or  dignity;  the  corrupt 
presentation  is  void,  and  the  right  to  present  lapses  for  that  turn 
to  the  down,  and  the  corrupt  presentee  la  disahlfd  from  there- 
after holding  the  same  benefice  or  dignity;  a  corrupt  butitution 
or  indnctson  ia  void,  and  the  patron  may  present.  Foracorrupt 
Rstgnation  or  eirhange  of  a  benefice  the  giver  and  taker  of  a 
bribe  forfeit  each  double  the  amount  of  the  bribe.  Any  perron 
eorxuptiy  procuring  the  ordaining  of  ministers  or  gran^ag  of 
lioenacs  to  preach  forfeits  £40^  snd  the  person  ro  ordained  forfeits 
£10  and  for  seven  years  is  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion. 

In  the  United  Statea  the  offence  of  bribeiy  is  very  severely 
desh  with.  In  many  statea,  bribery  or  the  attempt  to  bribe  is 
made  a  fekmy,  and  is  punishable  with  varying  teima  of  imprison- 
ment, in  some  jurisdictions  it  may  be  with  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years..  The  offence  of  bribery  at  elections  is  deslt  with  on 
much  the  same  fines  as  in  En^and,  voiding  the  election  and  dis- 
qnalifying  the  offender  from  holding  any  office. 

Bribery  may  also  take  the  form  oif  a  secret  commission  (^.f  .)i 
a  pnSt  made  by  an  agent.  In  the  courw  of  his  empk>yment, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Us  prindpaL 

BBIC  A  BRAC  (a  French  word,  formed  by  a  kind  of  onomato- 
poeia, mfaning  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  odds  and  ends;  cf. 
4f  Arse  si  ds  Arec,  conesponding  to  our  "  by  hook  or  by  crook  "; 


or  by  reduplication  from  bnek,  tefuse),  objects  of  "  virtu,"  a 
ooUection  of  old  furniture,  china,  plate  and  curiosities. 

BRICK  (derived  according  to  some  etymologists  from  the 
Teutonic  bricke,  a  diifc  or  plate;  but  more  authoritatively, 
thtough  the  French  Mqm,  oripnally  a  "  broken  piece,"  applied 
especially  to  bread,  and  ro  to  day,  from  the  Teutonic  Mion,  to 
break),  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  generally  made  of  burnt  day. 
and  largely  used  as  a  building  materiaL 

A  islory.^-The  art  of  making  bricks  dates  from  very  eariy  times, 
and  was  practised  by  all  the  dvilixed  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
earliest  burnt  bricks  known  are  those  found  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  dtics  of  Babylonia,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  method 
of  making  strong  and  durable  bricks,  by  burning  blocks  of  dried 
day,  was  discovered  in  this  corner  of  Asia.  We  know  at  least 
that  well>bumt  bricks  were  made  by  the  Babylonians  more  thsn 
6000  yeais  ago>  and  that  they  were  extensively  used  in  the  time 
of  Saigon  of  AUcad  (e.  3800  b.c.).  The  site  of  the  andent  dty  of 
Babylon  is  still  marked  by  huge  mounds  of  bricks,  the  ruins  of 
its  great  waUs,  towers  and  palaces,  although  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  centuries  to  carry  away  from  thne  heaps  the  bricks 
required  for  the  building  of  the  modem  towns  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Babylonians  and  Assjrrians  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  profidency  in  brickmaking,  notably  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  lAving  a  coating  of  coloured  glase  or  enamd,  which  they 
largdy  used  for  wall  decoration.  The  Chinese  daim  great 
antiquity  for  their  day  industries,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  knowledge  of  brickmaking  travelled  eastwards  from  Babylonia 
across  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  making 
glased  bricks,  ro  highly  devt^optd  afterwards  by  the  Chinese, 
found  its  way  across  Asia  from  the  west,  throuj^  Persia  and 
northern  India,  to  CHiina.  Tlie  great  wall  of  China  was  con- 
structed partly  of  brick,  both  burnt  and  unbumt;  but  this  was 
built  at  a  comparativdy  late  period  (c.  axo  B.c.)f  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Chinese  had  any  knowledge  of  burnt 
bricks  when  the  art  flourished  in  Babylonia. 

Brickmaking  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Isrsdites 
during  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  but  in  this  case  the  bricks  were 
probably  sun-dried  only,  and  not  burnt.  These  bricks  were  made 
of  a  mixture  of  day  and  chopped  straw  or  reeds,  worked  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  water.  The  day  was  the  river  mud  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  as  this  had  not  suffident  cohesion  in  itself, 
the  chopped  straw  (or  reeds)  was  added  as  a  binding  material. 
The  addition  of  such  substances  increases  the  [dastidty  of  wet 
day,  tipedtJly  if  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days 
before  use;  to  that  the  action  of  the  diopped  straw  was  twofold; 
a  fact  possibly  known  to  the  Egyptians.  These  sun-dried  bricks, 
or  "  adobes,"  are  still  made,  as  of  old,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
by  the  following  method:~-A  shallow  pit  or  bed  is  prepared, 
into  whidi  are  thrown  the  mud,  chopped  straw  and  water  in 
suitable  proportions,  and  the  whole  mass  is  tramped  on  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  of  the  proper  consistence.  This  mixture 
is  removed  in  lumps  and  shaped  into  bricks,  in  moulds  or  by 
hand,  the  bricks  bdng  simply  sun-dried. 

Pliny  mentions  that  three  kinds  of  bricks  were  made  by  the 
Greeks,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  were  used  to  any  great 
extent,  and  probably  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  side  towards 
Mount  Hymettus  were  the  most  important  brick-structures  in 
andent  Greece.  The  Romans  became  masters  of  the  brick- 
msler's  art,  though  they  probably  acquired  much  of  thdr  know- 
ledge in  the  East,  during  their oocupationof  Egypt  and  Greece. 
In  any  case  th^  revived  and  extended  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
about  the  begiiming  of  the  Christian  era;  exerdsing  great  care  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  thdr  day,  and  introducing  the 
method  of  burning  bricks  in  kilns.  They  carriCt^their  knowledge 
and  their  methods  throughout  western  Europe,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  tb^  made  bricks  extensively  in  Germany 
and  in  Britain. 

Although  bridunaking  waa  thus  Introduced  Into  Britain 
nearly  sooo  yeais  ago,  the  art  seems  to  have  been  lost  when  the 
Romans  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  burnt  bricks  were  made  in  England  from  that  time  until 
the  zjth  centuxy.    Such  bricks  as  were  used  during  this  long 
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period  were  genenlly  taken  from  the  femauis  of  Roman  buildings, 
as  at  Colchester  and  St  Albans  Abbey.  One  of  the  earliest  exist- 
ing brick  buildings,  toected'after  the  revival  of  brickmaking  in 
England,  is  Little  Wenham  Hall,  in  Su£Folk,  built  about  a.d. 
laxo;  but  it  was  not  until  the  xsth  century  that  bricks  came 
into  general  use  again,  and  then  only  for  important  edifices. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  brickmaking  was  brought  to 
great  perfection,  probably  by  workmen  brought  from  Flanders, 
and  the  older  portions  of  St  James's  Palace  and  Hampton  Court 
Palace  remain  to  testify  to  Uie  skill  then  attained.  In  the  x6th 
century  bricks  were  increasingly  used,  but  down  to  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  the  snialler  buildings,  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  were  constructed  of  timber  framework  filled  in  with  Jath 
and  plaster.  In  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  fire,  bricks 
were  largely  used,  and  from  \ht  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  day  they  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  in  all  ordi- 
nary buildings  throuc^out  the.countxy,  except  in  tbose  districts 
where  building  stone  is  plentiful  and  good  brick-day  is  not  readily 
procurable.  The  bricks  made  in  England  before  1625  were  ot 
many  sixes,  there  being  no  recognized  standard;  but  in  that 
year  the  sizes  were  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  present  standard 
size  was  adopted,  viz.  9X4)  X3  in-  In  1784  «  tax  was  levied 
on  bricks,  which  was  not  repealed  until  1850.  The  tax  averaged 
about  4s.  7d.  per  thousand  on  ordinary  bricks,  and  special  bricks 
were  stQl  more  heavily  taxed. 

Tlie  first  brick  buildings  in  America  were  erected  on  Manhattan 
Island  in  the  year  1633  by  a  governor  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  These  bricks  were  made  in  Holland,  where  the 
industry  had  long  reached  great  excellence;  and  for  many 
years  bricks  were  imported  into  America  from  Holland  and 
from  England.  In  America  burnt  bricks  were  first  made  at 
New  Haven  about  1650,  and  the  manufacttire  slowly  spread 
through  the  New  England  sUtes;  but  for  many  years  the  home- 
made article  was  inferior  to  that  imported  from  Europe. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Germans  were  the  great  brickmakers  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  although  the  lulians,  from  the 
X4th  to  the  xsth  century,  revived  and  developed  the  art  of 
decorative  brick-work  or  terra-cotta,  and  discovered  the  method 
of  aiTplying  coloured  enamels  to  these  materials.  Under  the 
Delia  Robbias,  in  the  xsth  century,  some  of  the  finest  work  of 
this  dass  that  the  world  has  seen  was  executed,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  induded  .under  brickwork. 

Brick  Clays.— AW  days  are  the  result  of  the  denudatk>n  and 
decomposition  of  felspathic  and  siliceous  rocks,  and  consist  of 
the  fine  insoluble  partides  which  have  been  carried  in  suspension 
in  water  and  deposited  in  geologic  basins  according  to  their 
spedfic  gravity  and  degree  of  fineness  (see  Clay).  These  deposits 
have  been  formed  in  all  geologic  epochs  from  the  "  Recent " 
to  the  **  Cambrian,"  and  they  vary  in  hardness  from  the  soft  and 
plastic  *'  alluvial "  clays  to  the  bard  and  rock-like  shales  and 
slates  of  the  older  formations.  The  alluvial  and  drift  days 
(which  were  alone  used  for  brickmaking  until  modem  times)  are 
found  near  the  surface,  are  readily  worked  and  require  little 
preparation,  whereas  the  older  sedimentary  deposits  are  often 
difficult  to  work  and  necessitate  the  use  of  heavy  machinery. 
These  older  shales,  or  rocky  clays,  may  be  brought  into  plastic 
condition  by  long  weathering  (t.e.  by  exposure  to  rain,  frost  and 
sun)  or  by  crushing  and  grinding  in  water,  and  they  then  resemble 
ordinary  ailuvial  days  in  every  re^)ect. 

The  days  or  earths  from  which  burnt  bricks  are  made  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  types,  according  to  chemical  com- 
position: (x)  Clays  or  shales  containing  only  a  small  percentage 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrated  aluminium 
silicates  (the  "  true  day  substance  ")  with  mote  or  less  sand, 
undecomposed  grains  of  fdspar,  and  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron; 
these  clays  usually  bum  to  a  buff,  salmon  or  red  colour;  (3) 
Clays  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  addition  to  the  subsUnces  above  mentioned.  These  latter 
day  deposits  are  known  as  "  marls,"*  and  may  contain  as  much 

*  The  term  "  marl  "  has  been  wrongly  applied  to  many  fire<lays. 
It  should  be  mtricted  to  natural  mixtures  of  clay  and  chalk  such 
as  those  of  the  Paris  and  London ' 


as  40%  of  chalk.    They  burtf  to  a  sulphar-ydlow  oolottr  whkb 
is  quite  distinctive. 

Brick  days  of  dass  (i)  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  have  a 
more  extensive  geological  range  than  the  marls,  whidi  art  found 
in  connexion  with  chalk  or  limestone  formations  only.  These 
ordinary  brick  days  vary  considerably  in  composttkin.  and 
many  days,  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  are  unsuitable  for 
brickmaking  without  the  addition  of  some  other  kind  ci  day  or 
sand.  The  strongest  brick  days,  i.e.  those  possessing  the  grestrst 
plasticity  and  tensile  strength,  are  usually  those  which  coDt2iB 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  hydrated  aluminium  silicatn, 
althou^  the  exact  relation  of  plastidty  to  chemical  compouttoo 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  This  statement  cannot  be  applird 
indiscriminately  to  all  clays,  but  may  be  taken  as  fairiy  applicable 
to  clays  of  one  genera]  type  (see  Clay).  All  days  contam  more 
or  less  free  silica  in  the  form  of  sand,  and  usually  a  small  ptrctat- 
age  of  undecomposed  felspar.  The  most  impMtant  ingredient, 
after  the  day-substance  and  the  sand,  is  oxide  of  iron; 
for  the  colour,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  bumt  bricks  depend  on  its  presence.  The 
amount  of  oxide  of  iron  in  these  days  varies  from  about  2  10 
xo%,  and  the  colour  of  the  bricks  varies  according  from  li^t 
buff  to  chocolate;  although  the  colour  developed  by  a  given 
percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  is  influenced  by  the  other  substances 
present  and  also  by  the  method  of  firing.  A  day  oontaiaisc 
from  s  to  8%  of  oxide  of  iron  will,  under  ordinary  conditioBs  of 
firing,  .produce  a  red  brick;  but  if  the  day  contains  3  to  4*« 
of  alkalis,  or  the  brick  is  fired  too  hard,  the  colour  will  be  dsrkcr 
and  more  purple.  The  actions  of  the  alkalis  and  of  incresied 
temperature  are  probably  closely  related,  for  in  either  case  the 
clay  is  brought  nearer  to  its  fusion  pcnnt,  and  femipnoos  <hj% 
generally  become  darker  in  colour  as  they  appromch  to  fusion. 
Alumina  acts  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  excess  of  this  con- 
pound  tending  to  make  the  colour  lifter  and  bri^ter.  It  ii 
impossible  to  ghre  a  typical  composition  for  such  days,  ss  the 
percentages  of  the  different  constituents  vary  through  such  vide 
ranges.  The  clay  substance  may  vary  from  15  to  80%,  the  free 
silica  or  sand  from  5  to  80%,  the  oxide  of  iron  from  x  to  10%, 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  together,  from  x  to  5!«, 
and  the  alkalis  from  x  to  4  %.  Organic  noatter  is  always  preseat, 
and  other  impurities  whidi  frequently  occur  are  the  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  chlorides  axMl  nitrates  of  sods  aid 
potash,  and  iron-pyrites.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  p^n 
the  wet  day  a  greater  plastidty,  probably  because  it  foras  t 
kind  of  mucihige  which  adds  a  certain  viscosity  and  adhtiiwinrw 
to  the  natural  plastidty  of  the  day.  In  some  of  the  coil- 
measure  shales  the  amount  of  organic  matter  is  very  considefable, 
and  may  render  the  clay  useless  for  brickmakiitg.  The  other 
impurities,  all  of  which,  except  the  pyrites,  are  soluble  in  water, 
are  undesirable,  as  they  g^ve  rise  to  "  scum,"  which  pnducei 
patchy  colour  and  |»tted  faces  on  the  bricks.  The  commompst 
soluble  impurity  is  caldum  sulphate,  which  produces  a  whitish 
scum  on  the  face  of  the  brick  in  drying,  and  as  the  scum  becomes 
permanently  fixed  in  burning,  such  bricks  are  of  littk  use  ezoept 
for  common  work.  This  cjuestion  of  "scumming"  is  vcty  im* 
portant  to  the  maker  of  hiig^-dass  fadng  and  moaMrd  bricksf 
and  where  a  day  containing  caldum  sul|diate  most  be  used,  s 
certain  percentage  of  barium  carboiuite  is  nowadays  added  to 
the  wet  day.  By  this  means  the  caldum  sulphate  is  converted 
into  caldum  carbonate  which  is  inscduble  in  water,  so  that  it 
remains  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  the  brick  instead  of 
being  deposited  on  the  surface.  The  presence  of  magneaan 
salts  is  also  very  objectionaUe,  as  these  generally  remain  in  the 
bumt  brick  as  magnesium  sulphate,  which  gives  lise  to  sa 
efiiorescence  of  fine  white  crystals  after  the  brkks  are  buOt  into 
position.  Clays  which  are  strong  or  plastic  are  known  sa  **  fat " 
clays,  and  they  always  contain  a  hig^  percentage  of  true  **  tky 
substance,"  and,  consequently,  a  low  percentage  of  sand.  Stidi 
days  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  "  tcmpcfiof"; 
they  dry  slowly,  shrink  greatly,  and  so  become  liable  to  lose 
thdr  shape  and  develop  cracks  in  drying  and  firing.  **  Fat  ** 
days  are  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  coarse  shaiptssd* 
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wbtdi  reduces  the  time  of  drying  and  the  shrinkage,  and  makes 
the  brick  more  rigid  during  the  firing.  Coarse  sand,  unlike 
day-substance,  a  practically  unaffected  during  the  drying  and 
firing,  and  is  a  desirable  if  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  brick 
days.  The  best  brick-days  feel  gritty  between  the  fingers; 
they  should,  of  course,  be  free  from  pebbles,  sufficiently  plastic  to 
be  moulded  into  shape  and  strong  enough  when  dry  to  be  safely 
handled.  All  days  are  greatly  improved  by  bdng  turned  over 
and  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  by  standing  for  some  months  in  a 
vet  condition.  This  ''weathering"  and  "ageing"  of  clay  is  par- 
ticularly important  where  Imcks  are  made  from  tempered  day ,  i^, 
day  in  the  wet  or  plastic  state;  where  bricks  are  maide  from  shale, 
IB  the  send-piastic  condition,  weathering  is  still  of  importance. 

The  lime  days  or  "  marb  "  of  daas  (3) ,  which  contain  essentially 
a  high  percentage  of  chalk  or  limestone,  are  not  so  widdy 
dtstributed  as  the  ordinary  brick-days,  and  in  EngUnd  the 
natural  deposits  of  these  clays  have  been  largdy  exhausted. 
A  very  fine  chalk-day,  or  "malm"  as  it  was  locally  called, 
was  formerly  obtained  from  the  alluvium  in  the  vidnity  of 
London;  but  the  available  supply  of  this  has  been  used  up,  and 
at  the  present  time  an  artificial  "  mahn  "  is  prepared  by  mixing 
an  ordinary  brkk-day  with  ground  chalk.  For  the  best  London 
bdng-bricks  the  day  and  chalk  are  mixed  in  water.  The  chalk 
is  ground  on  grinding-pans,  and  the  day  is  mixed  with  water 
and  worked  about  until  the  mixture  has  the  consistence  of  cream. 
The  mixture  of  these  '*  pulps  "  is  run  through  a  grating  or  coarse 
neve  on  to  a  drying-kiln  or  "  bed,"  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  stiff  enough  to  walk  on.  A  layer  of  fine  ashes  is  then  spread 
over  the  clay,  and  the  mass  is  turned  over  and  mixed  by  spade, 
and  tempered  by  the  addition  of  water.  In  other  districts,  where 
days  containing  limestone  are  used,  the  marl  is  mixed  with  water 
on  a  wash-pan  and  the  resulting  creamy  fluid  passed  through 
coaise  sieves  on  to  a  drying-bed.  If  necessary,  coarse  sand  b 
added  to  the  clay  in  the  wash-pan,  and  such  addition  is  often 
advisable  because  the  washed  clays  are  generally  very  fine  in 
grain.  Another  method  of  treating  these  nuirls,  when  they  are 
io  the  plastic  condition,  is  to  squeeze  them  by  machinery  through 
iron  gratingi,  which  arrest  and  remove  the  pebbles.  In  other 
cases  the  marl  is  passed  through  a  grinding-mill  having  a  solid 
bottom  and  heavy  iron  rollers,  by  which  means  the  limestone 
pebbles  are  crushed  suffidently  and  miiBd  through  the  whole 
naas.  The  renaoval  of  limestone  pebbles  from  the  day  is  of 
great  importance,  as  during  the  firing  they  would  be  converted 
into  qnickllme,  which  has  a  tendency  to  shatter  the  brick 
on  exposure  to  the  weather.  As  before  stated,  these  marls 
(vhidi  usoaDy  contain  from  15  to  30  %  of  calcium  carbonate) 
bom  to  a  ydlow  colour  which  is  quite  distinctive,  although  in 
some  cases,  where  the  percentage  of  limestone  is  very  high, 
over  40%,  the  colour  is  grey  or  a  very  pale  buff.  The  action 
of  liaae  in  bleaching  the  ferric  oxide  and  produdng  a  yeUow 
instead  of  a  red  brick,  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
but  it  seems  probaUe  that  some  compound  is  produced,  between 
the  lime  and  the  oxide  of  ux)n,  or  between  these  two  oxides  and 
the  free  silica,  entirely  different  from  that  produced  by  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  absence  of  lime.  Such  marb  require  a  harder  fire  than 
the  ordinary  brick-days  in  order  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
between  the  lime  and  the  other  ingredients.  Magnesia  may 
replace  lime  to  some  extent  in  such  marb,  but  the  firing  tempera- 
ture most  be  hi^er  when  magnesia  b  present.  Marb  usually 
contract  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  burning,  and  generally 
produce  a  stronf^  square  brick  <rf  fime  texture  and  good  colour. 
Wbea  under-fired,  marl  bricks  are  very  liable  to  dbintegrate 
nndtf  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
ia  boming  them  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

BrickmaktHg. — ^Bricks  made  (rf  tempered  clay  may  be  made 
by  hand  or  l^  machine,  and  the  marhines  may  be  worked  by 
hand  or  by  mechanical  power.  Bricks  made  of  semi-plastic 
day  (t.e.  ground  day  or  shale  sufficiently  damp  to  adhere  under 
pressore)  are  generally  machine-made  throughout.  The  method 
of  making  bricks  by  hand  b  the  same,  with  slight  variation,  the 
vorid  over.  The  tempered  day  b  pressed  by  hand  into  a 
*ooden  or  nietal  mould  or  four-sided  case  (without  top  or 


bottom)  which  b  of  the  deslied  shape  and  siie,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  brick  in  drying  and  firing.  The 
moulder  stands  at  the  bench  or  table,  dips  the  mould  in  water, 
or  water  and  then  sand,  to  prevent  the  day  from  sticking,  takes 
a  ruddy  shaped  piece  of  day  from  an  assbtant,  ajid  dashes  thb 
into  the  mould  which  rests  on  the  moulding  bench.  He  then 
presses  the  clay  into  the  comers  of  the  mould  with  hb  fingers, 
scrapes  off  any  surplus  day  and  leveb  the  top  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  wood  called  a  "  strike,"  and  then  turns  the  brick  out  of 
the  mould  on  to  a  board,  to  be  carried  away  by  another  assbtant 
to  the  drying-ground.  The  mould  nuy  be  placed  on  a  special 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  stock-board,  provided  with  an  elevated 
tongue  of  wood  in  the  centre,  which  produces  the  hoUow  or  "  frog  " 
in  the  bottom  of  the  brick. 

Machine-nuule  bricks  may  be  divided  Into  two  kinds,  pbstic  and 
semi-plastic,  although  the  same  type  of  machine  b  often  used  for 
.both  kinds. 

The  machine-made  plastic  bricks  are  made  of  tempered  day,  but 
fenerally  the  tempering  and  working  of  the  cby  are  effected  by 
the  use  of  machinerv.  cspedally  when  the  harder  cUys  and  shales 
are  used.  The  machines  used  in  the  preparation  of  such  cbys  are 
grinding-milb  and  pug-mills.  The  grinding-mUb  are  either  a  leries 
of  rollers  with  graduated  spaces  between,  through  which  the  clay 
or  shale  b  passed,  or  are  of  the  ordinary  "  mortar  pan  "  type,  having 
a  solid  or  perforated  iron  bottom  on  which  the  cby  or  shale  b 
crushed  by  heavy  rollers.  Shales  are  sometimes  passed  through  a 
grinding-mill  before  they  are  expoaed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
as  the  disintegration  of  the  hard  lumps  of  shale  greatly  accelerates 
the  "  weathering."  In  the  case  of  ordinary  brick-cby,  in  the  plastic 
condition,  grinding-milb  are  only  used  when  pebblM  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  incE  in  dbmeter  are  present,  as  otherwiie  the  cUy 
may  be  jMuaed  directly  through  the  pug-mill,  a  process  which  may  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  The  pug-mill  consists  of  a  box  or  trough 
having  a  feed  hole  at  one  end  ana  a  delivery  hole  or  nose  at  the  other 
end.  and  provided  with  a  central  shaft  which  carries  knives  and 
fcuttera  so  arrai^ed  that  when  the  shaft  revolves  they  cut  and  knead 
the^  day,  and  at  the  same  time  force  it  towards  and  through  the 
delivery  noae.  The  cross  section  of  thb  nose  of  the  pug-mill  b 
approxiroatdy  the  same  as  that  of  the  required  brick  (9  in.  X  4^  in. 
plus  contraction,  for  ordinary  bricks),  so  that  the  pug  delivers  a 
solid  or  continuous  mass  of  day  from  which  bricks  may  oe  made  by 
merely  making  a  series  of  square  cuts  at  the  proper  distances  apart. 
In  practice,  the  day  b  pushed  from  the  pug  along  a  smooth  iron 
plate,  which  b  provided  with  a  wire  cutting  frame  having  a  number 
of  tightly  stretched  wires  placed  at  certain  distances  apart,  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  down  upon,  and  through,  the  clay, 
and  so  manv  bricks  cut  off  at  intervals.  The  frame  b  sometimes  iri 
the  form  of  a  skeleton  cylinder,  the  wires  being  arranged  radially 
(or  the  wires  may  be  replaced  by  metal  disks) :  but  in  all  cases  bricks 
thus  made  are  known  as  "  wire-cuta."  In  order  to  obtain  a  better- 
shaped  and  more  compact  brick,  these  wire<uta  may  be  pbced 
under  a  brick  press  and  there  squeesed  into  iron  moulds  under  great 
pressure.  These  two  prooessn  are  now  generally  performed  by  one 
machine,  consisting  of  pug-mill  and  brick  pwess  combined.  The  pue 
delivers  the  clay,  downwards,  into  the  mould;  the  proper  amount  en 
cby  b  cut  off ;  and  the  mould  b  made  to  travel  into  position  under 
the  ram  of  the  press^  which  squeeses  the  day  into  a  solid  mass. 

There  are  many  forms  of  brick  press,  a  few  for  hand  power,  but 
the  most  adapted  for  beltnlriving ;  although  in  recent  vears  hydraulic 
presses  have  come  more  and  more  into  use,  especbUy  in  Germany 
and  America.  The  essentbl  parta  of  a  brick  press  are :  (i)  a  box  or 
frame  in  which  the  day  is  moulded:  (2)  a  plunger  or  clb  carried 
on  the  end  of  a  ram,  which  gives  the  necessary  pressure;  (3)  an 
arrangement  for  pushine  the  pressed  brick  out  of'^the  moulding  box. 
Such  presses  are  generally  made  of  iron  throughout,  although  other 
roetala  are  used,  occasionally,  for  the  moulds  and  dies.  The  greatest 
variations  found  in  brick  presses  are  in  the  means  adopted  for  actuat- 
ing the  ram;  and  manv  ingenious  mechanical  devices  have  been 
applied  to  thb  end.  eaoi  claiming  some  particubr  advantage  over 
ita  predecessors.    In  many  recent  presses,  especblly  where  semi- 

elastic  cby  b  used,  the  brick  b  pressed  simultaneously  from  top  and 
ottom.  a  second  ram.  workii^  upwarda  from  beneath,  giving  the 
additional  pressure. 

Although  the  best  bricks  are  still  pressed  from  tempered  or  plastic 
cby.  there  has  recently  been  a  great  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  semi-plastic  or  dust-made  bricks,  espiedally  in  those  districta 
where  shales  are  used  for  brickmaking.  These  semi-pbstic  bricks  are 
stamped  out  of  ground  shale  thatnas  been  sufficiently  mobtened 
with  water  to  enable  it  to  bind  together.  The  hard-cby.  or  shale, 
b  crushed  under  heavy  rollers  in  an  iron  grinding-pan  having  a 
perforated  bottom  through  which  the  cruMed  clay  passes,  when 
suffidently  fine,  into  a  small  compartment  underneath.  Thb  cby 
powder  b  then  delivered,  by  an  elevator,  into  a  sieve  or  screen, 
which  retains  the  coarser  particles  for  regrinding.  Sets  of  rollers 
may  also  be  used  for  crushing  shales  that  are  only  moderately  hard, 
the  ground  material  bdng  sifted  a»  before.    The  material,  as  fed 
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Into  the  mould  of  the  preas,  Is*  ooane,  damp  powder  which  becomes 
adhesive  under  pressuret  producing  a  io<aIled  "  aemi-plattic " 
brick.  The  presses  used  are  similar  to  those  employed  for  pla«dc 
clay,  but  thev  are  generally  more  strongly  and  heavily  buiitt  and 
are  capable  of  applying  a  greater  pressure. 

The  semi-plastic  method  has  many  advantages  where  shales  are 
used,  although  the  bricks  are  not  as  strong  nor  as  perfect  as  the  best 
"  plastic  "  bcicks.  The  method,  however,  enables  the  brickmaker 
to  make  use  of  certain  kinds  of  day-rock,  or  shale,  that  wouki  be 
impracticable  for  i^astic  bricks;  and  the  weatheriiu;,  tempering 
and  "ageing"  may  be  la^pely  or  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
plant  required  b  heavier  and  more  costly,  but  the  brickyard  becomes 
more  compact,  and  the  processes  are  simi^  than  with  the  *' plastic  " 
method. 

The  drying  of  bricks,  iriiich  was  formerly  done  In  the  open.  Is 
now,  in  most  cases,  conducted  in  a  special  shed  heated  by  flues  along 
which  the  heated  gases  from  the  kilns  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney.  It  is  important  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  dryinc-shed 
should  De  fairiy  div,  to  which  end  suitable  means  of  ventilation 
must  be  arrang^  (Sy  fans  or  otherwise).  If  the  atmosphere  is  too 
moist  the  surface  ol  the  brick  remains  damp  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  moisture  from  the  interior  passes  to  the  surface  as  water, 
carrying  with  it  the  soluble  salts,  which  are  deposited  on  the  surface 
as  tnc  water  slowly  evaporates.  This  deposit  produces  the  "  scum  " 
already  referred  to.  When  the  drying  u  done  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
the  surface  quickly  dries  and  hardens,  and  the  moisture  from  the 
interior  passes  to  the  surface  as  vapour,  the  soluble  salts  being  left 
distributed  through  the  whole  mass,  and  consequently  no  "  scum  "  is 
produced.  Plastic  bricks  take  much  longer  to  dry  than  semi-plastic; 
they  shrink  more  and  have  a  i^ter  tendency  to  warp  or  twist. 

The  burning  or  firing  of  bncks  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
their  production;  for  their  strength  and  durability  depend  very 
largely  on  the  character  and  degree  of  the  firing  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  The  action  of  the  heat  brings  about  certain  chemical 
decompositions  and  recombinations  which  entirely  alter  the  physical 
character  of  the  dry  clay.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  firing 
shouM  be  carefully  conducted  and  that  it  should  be  under  proper 
control.  For  ordinary  bricks  the  firing  atmosphere  should  be 
oxidising,  and  the  finishing  temperature  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
nature  <x  the  clay,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  hard  strong  brick, 
of  ^ood  shape,  that  will  not  be  too  porous  and  will  withstand  the 
action  of  frost.  The  finishing  temperature  ranges  from  900*  C.  to 
la^*  C,  the  usual  temperature  being  about  10^*  C.  for  ordinary 
bricks.  As  before  mentioned,  lime-days  require  a  higher  firing 
temperature  (usually  about  1 150*  C.  to  1200*  C.)  in  order  to  bring  the 
time  into  chemical  combination  with  the  other  substances  present. 

It  b  evident  that  the  best  method  of  firing  bricks  is  to  place  them 
in  permanent  kilns,  but  although  such  kilns  were  used  by  the  Romans 
some  aooo^years  ago,  the  older  method  of  firing  in  "  clamps  "  b  still 
employed  in  the  smaller  brickfields,  in  every  country  where  bricks 
are  made.  TheK  clamps  are  formed  by  arranging  the  unfired  bricks 
in  a  series  of  rows  or  walls,  placed  fairly  closely  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  rectangular  stack.  A  certain  number  of  channels,  or  fire- 
mouths,  are  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  damp;  and  fine  coal  b 
spread  in  horizontal  layers  between  the  bricks  during  the  building 
up  of  the  stack.  Fires  are  kindled  in  the  fire-mouths,  and  the  clamp 
is  allowed  to  go  on  burning  until  the  fuel  b  consumed  throughout. 
The  clamp  b  then  allowed  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  taken  down, 
and  the  bricks  sorted;  those  that  are  under-fired  being  built  up 
again  in  the  next  clamp  for  refiring.  Sometimes  the  damp  takes  the 
form  of  a  temporary  kiln,  the  outside  being  built  of  burnt  bricks 
which  are  plastered  over  with  clay,  and  the  fire-mouths  being  larger 
and  more  carefully  formed.  There  are  many  other  local  modifica- 
tions in  the  manner  of  building  up  the  cbmps,  all  with  the  object  of 
produdns;  a  laige  percentage  of  well-fired  oricks.  Cbmp-firing  is 
uow,' ana  also  uneconomicsu,  because  irregular  and  not  sufficiently 
under  control;  and  it  b  now  only  employed  where  bricks  are  made 
on  a  small  scale. 

Brick-kilns  are  of  many  forms,  but  they  can  all  be  grouped  under 
two  main  types — Intermittent  kilns  and  Continuous  kuns.  The 
intermittent  kiln  is  usually  drcular  in  plan,  bdng  in  the  form  of 
a  vertical  cylinder  with  a  domed  top.  It  consbts  of  a  single  firing- 
chamber  in  which  the  unfired  bricks  are  placed,  and  in  the  walb  of 
which  are  contrived  a  number  of  fire-mouths  where  wood  or  coal  b 
burned.  In  the  older  forms  known  as  up-^augkl  kilns,  the  products 
of  combustion  pass  from  the  fire-mouth,  through  Hues,  mto  the 
bottom  of  the  firing-chamber,  and  thence  directly  upwards  and  out 
at  the  top.  The  modem  plan  is  to  introduce  the  products  of  com- 
bustion near  the  top,  or  crown,  of  the  kiln,  and  to  draw  them  down- 
wards through  holes  in  the  bottom  which  lead  to  flues  connected 
with  an  independent  chimney.  These  down-draught  kilns  have  short 
chimneys  or  "  bags  "  built  round  the  inside  waif  in  connexion  with 
the  fire-mouths,  which  conduct  the  flames  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
firing-chamber,  where  they  are  reverberated  and  passed  down  through 
the  bricks  in  obedience  to  the  pull  of  the  chimney.  The  "  bags  " 
may  be  joined  together,  forming  an  inner  drcular-  wall  entirely 
round  the  firing<hamber,  except  at  the  doorway:  and  a  number  of 
kilns  may  be  built  in  a  row  or  group  having  thdr  bottom  flues 
connected  with  the  same  tall  chimney.  Down-draught  kilns  usually 
give  a  more  regular  fire  and  a  higher  percentage  of  wdl-fired  bricks; 


and  diey  are  more  economical  b  fod  cooaumptioa  dm 
kilns,  while  the  hot  gases,  as  they  pass  from  the  kiln,  may  be  atiksed 
for  drying  purposes,  bdng  cooducted  throa|:h  floes  under  the  iknr 
of  the  drying-shed,  on  their  way  to  the  dumoey.  The  method  d 
udng  one  tall  chimney  to  won  a  group  of  down-diaugkt  lobs 
naturally  led  to  the  invention  of  the^'  continuous  '*  kiln,  wkick  ■ 
really  nude  up  of  a  number  of  separate  Idbis  or  6ring'<daaiiben, 
built  in  series  and  connected  up  to  the  main  flue  of  the  diiaaqr  a 
such  a  manner  that  the  products  of  combustion  from  one  kiki  say 


be  made  to  pass  through  a  number  of  other  kilns  before  estc 
flue.  The  earliest  form  of  continuous  kiln  was  invented  by  Fr 
Hoffman,  and  all  kilns  of  thb  type  are  built  on  the  Hoffman  pd 
although  there  are  a  great  number  of  modificatiooa  of  the  ori 
Hoffman  construction.  The  great  prindple  of  *'  continuons  " 
b  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  neat  from  one  kiln  or  section  of  a  kis 
in  beating  up  another  IdIn  or  section,  direct  firing  being  applied  olf 
to  finish  the  burning.  In  practice  a  number  of  Imns  or  firisf- 
chambers,  usually  rectangular  in  plan,  are  built  side  by  side  ia  tve 
parallel  lines,  which  are  connected  at  the  ends  by  other  IoIbs  so  as 
to  make  a  complete  drcuit.  The  original  form  of  the  camttnr 
series  was  ellipticalin  plan,  but  the  tendeacy  in  recent  years  has  bees 
to  flatten  the  ndes  of  the  ellipM  and  bring  them  together,  thus  givini 
two  paralld  rows  joined  at  the  ends  by  a  chamber  or  paatage  at  ii|kt 
angles.  Coal  or  gas  b  burnt  in  the  chamber  or  section  that  b  borg 
fired-up,  the  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  bdng  heated  on  its 
passage  through  the  kilns  that  are  cooling  down,  and  the  pradoctsof 
comtmstion,  before  enterim;  the  dumney  flue,  are  drawn  thronb  s 
number  of  other  kilns  or  chambers  containing  unfired  brida,  vtkh 
are  thus  nadually  heated  up  1^  the  otherwise  waste-heat  from  the 
sections  being  fired.  Continuous  Idlns  prodiioe  a  more  evenly  fired 
product  than  the  intermittent  kilns  uMiaOy  do,  and,  of  oonire,  at 
much  less  cost  for  fuel.  Gas  firing  b  now  bdng  extenaivdy  appGed 
to  continuous  kilns,  natural  gas  in  some  instances  bdng  naed  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  the  methods  of  oonatroction  sad 
of  firing  are  carried  out  with  greater  care  and  intdltgence,  the  pnsK 
objects  bdng  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  control  of  firing.  Pyro* 
meters  are  coming  into  use  for  the  control  of  the  firing  tempeiataf& 
with  the  result  that  a  constant  and  trustworthy  product  is  tancd 
out.  The  introduction  of  machinery  neatly  hdpc< 
industry  in  opening  up  new  sources  of  supply  01  raw  matccial  b  the 
shales  and  hardenoi  days  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  dder 
geblogic  formations,  and,  with  the  extended  use  01  continnoos  fixie; 
plants,  it  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  lane  conoenM  where  every- 
thing b  coordinated  for  the  production  01  enormoua  qnantkies  d 
bricks  at  a  ndnimum  cost.  In  the  United  Kii^itom,  and  still  Boit 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America,  great  improwencats 
have  been  made  in  machinery,  firing-plant  and  organiaatioa,  » 
that  the  whole  manufacture  b  now  bdng  conducted  on  moresdcncific 
lines,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  indus^. 

Blu0  Brick  b  a  very  strong  vitreous  bride  at  dark,  daty-bbe 
colour,  used  m  engineering  works  where  great  strength  or  unperne- 
ability  b  desirable.  These  bricks  arc  made  of  day  oontainiag  frats 
7  to  10%  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  thdr  manufacture  b  casried  om  b 
the  ordinary  way  until  the  bter  stages  of  the  firing  process,  wbes 
they  are  subjected  to  the  strongly  redudng  action  of  a  snoky 
atmosphere,  which  b  produced  by  throwing  small  bituminom  cod 
upon  the  fire-mouths  and  damping  down  the  admission  of  air.  Tbe 
smoke  thus  produced  reduces  the  red  ferric  oxide  to  bhw-gncs 
ferrous  oxide,  or  to  metallic  iron,  which  combines  with  the  a&s 
present  to  form  a  fusible  ferrous  nlicate.  Thb  fusible  "sfaf" 
partly  combines  with  the  other  silicates  present,  and  partly  fiRs  op 
the  pores,  and  so  produces  a  vitreous  impermeable  bver  varytii^  ia 
thickness  according  to  the  duration  and  character  01  the  smoktif. 
the  finishing  temperature  of  the  kiln  and  the  texture  of  the  bricL 
Particles' of  carbon  penetrate  the  surface  during  the  early  sugn 
of  the  smoking,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carfx>n  probably  enters  info 
combination,  tending  to  produce  a  Harder  surface  and  darker  cdwr- 

Floating  Bricks  were  first  mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  Gredc  fco- 
grapher,  and  afterwards  by  Pliny  as  bdng  made  at  Piune  n  the 
Troad.  The  secret  of  their  manufticture  was  lost  for  many  centunev 
but  was  rediscovered  in  itqi  by  Fabroni,  an  Italun.  who  stade 
them  from  the  fossil  meal  (dbtomaceous  earth)  found  in  Tuscs ay- 
There  bricks  are  very  light,  fairly  sttong,  and  being  poor  coodvcton 
of  heat,  have  been  emplcyed  for  the  construction  of  powder-aMfsibcs 
on  board  ship,  Ac 

Mortar  Bricks  belong  to  the  dam  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  sif, 
strictly  8j)eaking,  bkxka  of  artificial  stone  made  in  bride  mocUs^ 
There  bncks  have  been  made  for  many  years  by  moaldinjg  a  mistare 
of  sand  and  sbked  lime  and  allowing  the  blocks  thus  made  to  fasrdn 
in  the  air.  Thb  hardening  is  brought  about  partly  by  evaporatios 
of  the  water,  but  chbfly  by  the  conversion  01  the  calciun  bydrate, 
or  sbked  lime,  into  cakaum  carbonate  by  the  action  of  the  carboaic 
add  in  the  atmosphere.  A  small  proportion  of  the  lime  entcn  icto 
combination  with  the  silica  and  water  present  to  form  hydrated 
caldum  silicate,  and  probably  a  little  hydrated  basic  carbonate  of  iixse 
is  also  formed,  both  of  which  substances  are  in  the  nature  of  ceaeet. 
This  procem  of  natural  hardening  by  exposure  to  tbe  air  was  a  very 
long  one,  occupying  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  and  many  impiove- 
ments  were  introduced  during  the  bttcr  half  of  tbe  19th  ceiMury  10 
improve  the  strength  of  the  bricks  and  to  hasten  the  bardenag 
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Mixtures  of  sand,  lime  and  cement  (and  of  certain  sround  blast- 
fornace  siagt  and  lime)  were  introduced;  the  moulding  was  done 
under  hydraulic  presscsand  the  bricks  afterwards  treated  with  carbon 
dknide  under  pressure,  with  or  without  the  application  of  mild  heat. 
Some  of  these  mixtures  and  methods  are  still  in  uve,  but  a  new  tvpe 
of  mortar  brick  has  come  into  use  during  recent  years  which  has 
practically  superseded  the  old  mortar  briclc. 

Sand-liwu  Brieks.^ln  the  early  'eighties  of  the  19th  century.  Dr 
Michaelb  of  Berlin  patented  a  new  orocess  fur  hardening  blocks 
taade  of  a  mixture  m  sand  and  lime  Dy  treating  them  with  high- 
pressure  steam  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  so-called  sand4ime  bricks 
ait  now  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  many  countries.  There 
are  many  differences  01  detail  in  the  manufacture,  but  the  general 
netbod  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  Dry  sand  is  intimately  mixM  with 
about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  slaked  lime,  the  mixture 
b  then  slightly  moistened  with  water  and  afterwards  moulded  into 
bficlci  uncfer  powerful  presses,  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  about 
60  tons  per  sa.  in.  After  removal  from  the  press  the  bricks  are 
inmediatcly  olaced  in  huge  steel  cylinders  usually  60  to  80  ft.  long 
and  about  7  it.  in  diameter,  and  arc  there  subjected  to  the  action  of 
htjb-pressare  steam  (120  lb  to  iy>  lb  per  sq.  in.)  for  from  ten  to 
Uteen  hours.  The  proportion  of  slaked  lime  to  sand  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  lime  and  the  purity  and  character  of  the  MnJ, 
oneof  lime  ^    ^        '     ^^  *"  '  ""  •»m._#-ii     •      j 

analysis  of 
Ktne  (CaO) 

asd  alkalis,  7%.  Under  the  action  of  the  high-pressure  steam  the 
line  attacln  the  particles  of  sand,  and  a  chemical  compound  of  water, 
Eme  and  silica  is  produced  which  forms  a  strong  bond  between  the 
laiieer  particles  of^aand.  This  bond  of  hydrated  calcium  silicate  is 
evidently  different  from,  and  of  better  type  than,  the  filling  of 
caldum  carbonate  produced  in  the  mortar-brick,  and  the  sand-Time 
brick  is  coosequenUy  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  mortar-brick, 
however  the  latter  may  be  made.  The  sand-lime  bnck  is  simple  in 
manufacture,  and  with  reasonable  care  is  of  constant  quality.  It  is 
usually  of  a  Ught-grey  colour,  but  may  be  stained  bv  the  addition  of 
suitable  cdouring  oxides  or  pigments  unaffected  By  lime  and  the 
conditions  <rf  manufacture. 

Stnnpk  cf  Brick. — ^The  following  figures  indicate  the  crushing  load 
(or  bricks  of  various  types  in  tuns  pvr  sq.  in. : — 

Common  hand-made from  0*4  to  Oi> 

„      machine-made      ....        „    0-9  „  1*2 

London  stock #*    0'7  „  i*3 

Staffordshire  blue „     a*8  „  3*3 

Sand-lime    ..*.•«.        „    2*9  „  3*4 
Sec  also  Brickwork.  U- B.*:    W.  B.*) 

BRICKFIBLDBR*  a  tenn  used  in  Austnlia  for  a  hot  scorching 
wind  blowing  from  the  interior,  where  the  sandy  wastes,  bare 
of  vegetation  in  summer,  are  intensely  heated  by  the  sun.  This 
hot  wind  blows  stron^y,  often  for  seveni  days  at  a  time,  defying 
all  attempts  to  keep  the  dust  down,  and  parching  all  vegetation. 
It  is  in  one  sense  a  healthy  wind,  as,  being  exceedingly  dry  and 
hot,  it  destroys  many  injtirious  germs  of  disease.  The  northern 
brickfiekkr  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  strong  "  southerly 
bttster,"  cloudy  and  cod  from  the  ocean.  The  two  winds  are 
due  to  the  same  cause,  via.  a  cydonic  system  over  the  Australian 
Bight.  These  qrstems  faequently  extend  inland  as  a  narrow 
V-shaped  depression  (the  apex  northward),  bringing  the  winds 
from  the  north  on  their  eastern  sides  and  from  the  south  on 
their  western.  •  Hence  as  the  narrow  system  passes  eastward 
the  wind  suddenly  changes  from  north  to  south,  and  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  CsJl  fifteen  degrees  in  twenty  minutes. 

BRICKWORK,  in  building,  the  term  applied  to  constructions 
made  of  bricks.  The  toob  and  implements  employed  by  the 
bricklayer  sfe^— the  trowel  for  spreading  the  mortar;  the  plumb- 
nik  to  keep  the  work  perpendicular,  or  in  the  case  of  an  inclined 
or  battering  wall,  to  a  regular  batter,  for  the  plumb-rule  may  be 
made  to  suit  any  required  inclination;  the  spirit-level  to  keep 
the  work  horiaontal,  often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  straight- 
edge in  order  to  test  a  greater  length;  and  the  gauge-rod  with 
the  btick-coorses  marked  on  it,  "fht  quoins  or  angles  are  first 
built  up  with  the  aid  of  the  gauge-rod,  and  the  intermediate 
work  tt  kept  regular  by  means  of  the  Um  and  line  pins  fixed  in 
the  joints.  The  raker,  jointer,  pointing  rule  and  Frenchman 
•re  used  in  pointing  joints,  the  pointing  staff  being  held  on  a 
snail  board  caOcd  the  hawk.  For  roughly  cutting  bricks  the 
large  trowel  is  used;  for  neater  work  such  as  facings,  the  bolster 
tnd  dub-hanmer;  the  cold  chisd  is  for  general  cutting  away, 
and  for  chases  and  holes.  When  bricks  require  to  be  cut,  the 
vork  is  set  oat  with  the  square,  tcvel  and  compasses.    If  the 


brick  to  be  shaped  is  a  hard  one  it  is  placed  on  a  V-shaped 
cutting  block,  an  indsion  made  where  desired  with  the  tin  saw, 
and  after  the  bolster  and  dub-hammer  have  removed  the  portion 
of  the  brick,  the  scutch,  really  a  small  axe,  is  used  to  hack  off 
the  rough  parts.  F<Mr  cutting  soft  bricks,  such  as  rubbers  and 
malms,  a  frame  saw  with  a  blade  of  soft  iron  wire  is  used,  and 
the  face  is  brought  to  a  true  surface  on  the  rubbing  stone,  a  slab 
of  Yorkshire  stone. 

In  ordinary  practice  a  scaffold  is  carried  up  with  the  walls 
and  made  to  rest  on  them.  Having  built  up  as  high  as  he  can 
reach  from  the  ground,  the  scaffolder  erects  a  scaffold  with 
sundards,  ledgers  and  putlogs  to  carry  the  scaffold  boards  (see 
Scaffold,  Scaffolding).  Bricks  are  carried  to  the  scaffold  on 
a  hod  which  holds  twenty  bricks,  or  they- may  be  hoisted  in 
baskets  or  boxes  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  fall,  or  may  be  raised 
in  larger  numbers  by  a  crane.  The  mortar  is  taken  up  in  a  hod 
or  hoisted  in  pails  and  deposited  on  ledged  boards  about  3  ft. 
square,  placed  on  the  scaffold  at  convenient  distances  apart  along 
the  line  of  work.  The  bricks  are  piled  on  the  scaffold  between 
the  mortar  boards,  leaving  a  dear  way  against  the  wall  for  the 
bricklayers  to  move  along.  The  workman,  beginning  at  the 
extreme  left  of  his  section,  or  at  a  quoin,  advances  to  the  right, 
carefully  keeping  to  his  line  and  frequently  testing  his  work 
with  the  plumb-rule,  spirit-levd  and  straight-edge,  until  he 
reaches  another  angle,  or  the  end  of  his  section.  The  pointing 
is  sometimes  finished  off  as  the  work  proceeds,  but  in  other  cases 
the  joints  are  left  open  until  the  completion,  when  the  work  is 
pointed  down,  perhaps  in  a  different  mortar.  When  the  wall 
has  reached  a  hdght  from  the  scaffold  beyond  which  the  work- 
man cannot  conveniently  reach,  the  scaffolding  is  raised  and 
the  work  continued  in  this  manner  from  the  new  leveL 

It  is  most  important  that  the  brickwork  be  kept  perfectly 
plumb,  and  that  every  course  be  perfectly  horizontal  or  level, 
both  longitudinally  and  transversdy.  Strictest  attention  should 
be  paM  to  the  levelling  of  the  lowest  course  of  footings  of  a  wall, 
for  any  irregularity  will  necessitate  the  inequality  being  made  up 
with  mortar  in  the  courses  above,  thus  indudng  a  liability  for 
the  wall  to  settle  unequally,  and  so  perpetuate  the  infirmity. 
To  save  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  plumb-rule  and  levd  con- 
stantly in  his  hands  and  yet  ensure  correct  work,  the  bricklayer, 
on  clearing  the  footings  of  a  wall,  builds  up  six  or  eight  courses 
of  bricks  at  the  external  angles  (see  fig.  x),  which  he  carefully 
plumbs  and  levcb  across.  These  form  a  gauge  for  the  intervening 
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Fig.  I. 

work,  a  line  being  tightly  strained  between  and  fixed  with  sted 
pins  to  each  angle  at  a  levd  with  the  top  of  the  next  course  to 
be  laid,  and  with  this  he  makes  his  work  range.  If,  however,  the 
length  between  the  quoins  be  great,  the  line  will  of  course  sag, 
and  it  must,  therdore,  be  carefully  supported  at  intervals  to  the 
proper  level  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  "perpends," 
or  vertical  joints,  one  immediatdy  over  the  other.  Having  been 
carried  up  three  or  four  courses  to  a  levd  with  the  guidance  of 
the  line  which  is  raised  course  by  course,  the  work  should  be 
proved  with  the  level  and  plumb-rule,  particularly  with  the  latter 
at  the  quoins  and  reveals,  as  well  as  over  the  face.  A  smart  tap 
with  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  trowd  will  suffice  to  make 
a  brick  yield  what  h'ttle  it  may  be  out  of  tmth,  while  the  work 
is  green,  and  not  injure  it.  The  work  of  an  effident  craftsman, 
however,  will  need  but  little  adjustment. 

For  every  wall  of  more  than  one  brick  (q  in.)  thick,  two  men 
should  be  employed  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  outside  and  the 
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Other  inside;  one  man  cannot  do  Justitt  from  one  ride  to' even 
a  X4-in.  wall.  When  the  wall  can  be  approached  from  one  side 
only,  the  work  is  said  to  be  executed  "  overhand."  In  work 
circular  on  plan,  besides  the  level  and  plumb-rule,  a  gauge  mould 
or  template,  or  a  ranging  trammel — ^a  rod  working  on  a  pivot 
at  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  in  length  equalling  the  radius — 
must  be  used  for  every  course,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  line  and 
pins  cannot  be  api^ed  to  this  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Bricks  should  not  be  merely  laid,  but  each  should  be  placed 
frog  upwards,  and  rubbed  and  pressed  firmly  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  (o  secure  absolute  adhesion,  and  force  the  mortar  into 
joints.  Every  brick  should  be  well  wetted  before  it  is  laid, 
especially  in  hot  dry  weather,  in  order  to  wash  off  the  dust  from 
its  surface,  and  to  obtain  more  comi^te  adhesion,  and  prevent 
it  from  absorbing  water  from  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  bedded. 
The  bricks  are  wetted  either  by  the  bricklayer  dipping  them  in 
water  as  he  uses  them,  or  by  water  being  thrown  or  sprinkled 
on  them  as  they  lie  pilied  on  the  scaffold.  In  bricklaying  with 
quick-setting  cements  an  amfde  use  of  water  is  <rf  even  man 
importance. 

All  the  walls  of  a  building  that  are  to  sustain  the  same  floors 
and  the  same  roof,  should  be  carried  vp  simultaneously;  in  no 
circumstances  should  moro  be  done  in  one  part  than  can  be 
reached  from  the  same  scaffold,  until  all  the  waUs  are  brought 
up  to  the  same  hei^t.  Where  it  is  necessary  for  any  reason  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  wall  at  a  certain  levd  while  carrying  up 
the  adjoining  work  the  latter  should  be  racked  back,  i.e.  left  in 
steps  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  and  not  carried  up  vertically  with  merely 
the  toothin|(  necessary  for  the  bond. 

Buildings  m  cxpo^co  rituationt  are  frequently  built  with  cavity 
walls,  oonsistimr  of  the  iaaide  or  main  walb  with  an  outer  skin 
usually  half  a  brick  thick,  separated  from  the  (onncr  by  a 


y-ff^  cavity  of  3  or^  in.  (fiff.  a).  The  two  walls  are  tied  together 
at  frequent  mtervab  oy  iron  or  stoneware  ties,  each 
having  a  bend  or  twist  in  the  centre,  which  prevents  the  tiansmiMion 
of  water  to  the  inner  walL  All  water,  therefore,  which  penetrates 
the  outer  wall  drops  to  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  trickles  out  through 
gratings  provided  for  the  purpose  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
KveL  The  base  of  the  cavity  should  be  taken  down  a  coune  or  two 
below  the  level  of  the  damp-proof  ooiine.  The  ties  are  placed  about 
3  ft.  apart  horisontally^  with  12  or  18  in.  vertical  intervab;  they  are 
about  8  in.  long  and  f  in.  wide.  It  b  considered  preferable  by  some 
architects  and  buUdere  to  place  the  thicker  wall  on  the  outside. 
This  course,  however,  aUows  the  main  wall  to  be  attacked  by  the 
weather,  whereas  the  former  method  provides  for  its  protection  by  a 
screen  of  brickwork.  Where  door  and  window  frames  occur  in  hoUow 
walls,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  proper  lead  or  other 
flashing  be  built  in,  shaped  so  as  to  throw  off  on  each  side,  clear  of 
the  frames  and  main  mil,  the  water  iriiich  may  penetrste  the  outer 
shell.  While  butkUng  the  wall  it  is  very  essentuil  to  ensure  that  the 
cavity  and  ties  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  rubbish  or  mortar,  and 
for  tms  purpoie  a  wip  of  straw  or  a  narrow  board,  is  laid  on  the  ties 
where  the  bricklayer  is  working,  to  catch  any  material  that  may 
be  inadvertently  dropped,  this  protectbn  beine  raised  as  the  wock 
proceeds.  A  hollow  wall  tends  to  keep  the  buQdii^  dry  internally 
and  the  tempenture  equable,  but  it  has  the  disadvanta^  of  harbour- 
ing vermin,  unless  care  be  taken  to  ensure  their  exclusion.  The  top 
of  the  wall  is,  usually  sealed  ynth  brickwork  to  prevent  vermin  or 
rubbish  finding  its  way  into  the  cavity.  Air  narinss  should  be  intro- 
duced here  to  allow  01  air  circulating  through  the  cavity;  they  also 
facilitate  drying  out  after  rain. 

Hollow  walls  are  not  much  usea  in  London  for  two  reasons,  the 
fint  being  that,  owixuf  to  the  protection  from  the  weather  afforded 
by  surrounding  buildmgs,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  thdr  use  is 
gone,  and  the  other  that  the  expense  is  greatly  increased,  owing  to 
the  authorities  ignoring  the  outer  shell  and  reouiring  the  main  wall 
to  be  of  the  full  thickness  stipulated  in  schedule  1.  of  London  Building 
Act  1894.  Many  English  provincial  authorities  in  determining  the 
thicknoB  of  a  cavity-wall,  take  the  outer  portion  into  consideration. 
In  London  and  ue  surrounding  counties,  brickwork  is  measured 
by  the  rorf  of  l6|  ft.  square,  if  bncks  in  thkkness.  A  rod  of  brick- 
work gauged  four  courses  to  a  foot  with  bricks  8}  in.  kmg, 
4I  in.  wide,  and  a}  in  thick,  and  joints  i  in.  in  thickness, 
will  require  1356  bricks,  and  the  number  wfll  vaiy  as  the 
bricks  are  above  or  below  the  average  rise,  and  as  the 
jmnts  are  made  thinner  or  thicker.  The  quantity  of  mortar,  also, 
will  evidently  be  affected  by  the  latter  consideration,  but  in  London 
it  is  generally  reckoned  at  50  cub.  ft.  for  a  i-ia.  joint,  to  7s  cub.  ft. 
for  a  joint  |  in.  thick.  To  these  figures  must  be  added  an  allowance 
of  about  II  cub.  ft.  if  the  bricks  are  formed  with  frogs  or  hollows. 
Bricks  weigh  about  7  Ik  each ;  they  are  bought  and  soki  by  the 
thousand,  which  quantity  weighs  about  6a  cwt.  The  weight  of  a 
rod  of  brickwork  is  13I-15  tons,  work  in  cement  mortar  being ' 


than  that  executed  In  lime.  Seven  facids  are  reauiied  to  fs» 
a  S9.  ft.;  I  ft.  of  reduced  brickwork— 1|  brUs  thick— «fl 
require  16  bricks.  The  number  of  bricks  laid  by  a  wutkmsaiasdsy 
of  eight  hours  varies  considerably  with  the  dtscriptioa  of  wotk^ 
but  on  straight  walling  a  man  will  lay  an  average  of  500  ia  a  dsv. 

The  absorbent  properties  of  bricks  vary  ootoMexMr  vim  the 
land  of  brick.  Tbe  ocdtnary  London  stock  of  good  qoaimy  dwdd 
not  have  absorbed,  after  twenty-four  hours'  soaking,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  bulk.  Inferior  bricks  will  absorb  as  ^^ 
much  as  a  third.  The  Romans  were  great  users  of 
bricks,  both  burnt  and  ran-dried.  At  the  decline  of  tbe 
empire,  the  art  of  "  "  " 
the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  it  was  re- 
vived, and  the 
ancient  architecture 
of  Italy  shows  many 
fine  examples  of 
brick  and  terrs- 
cotta  work.  The 
scarcity  of  stone  in 
the  Netheriands  led 
to  the  development 
of  a  brick  archi- 
tecture, and  fine 
examples  of  brick- 
woric  abound  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The 
Romans  seem  to 
have  introduced 
brickinaking  into 
England,  and  neci- 
mens  of  the  urge 
thin  bricks,  which 
they  used  chiefly  as 
a  bond  for  rubble 
masonry,  may  be 
seen  in  the  many 
remains  of  Roman 
buildings  scattered 
about  that  country. 
During  the  reigns 
of  the  eariy  Tudor 
kings  the  art 
of  brickmaking 
arrived  at  great 
perfection,  and 
some  of  the  finest 
known  specimens  of 
ornamental  brick- 
work are  tobefound 
among  the  work  of 
this  period.  The 
rebuilding  of  Lon- 
don  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666  gave 
considerable  im- 
petus to  brickmak- 
11^,  most  of  the 
new  buildings  being 
of  brick,  and  a 
statute  was  passed 
regulating  the  num- 
ber of  bncks  in  the 
thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  sevcrsl 
rates  of  dwelling- 
houses. 

The  many  names 
given  to  the  differ- 
ent  qualitiesof 
bricks  in  various 
parts  of  Great 
Britain  are  most 
confusing,  but  the 
following  are  those 
generally  in  use: — 

Stocks,  hard,  sound,  wdl-bnrat  bricks,  used  for  aB  oHbsnr 

EwdStocks,  sound  but  over-burnt,  used  in  footings  to  wsfis  sad 
other  positions  where  good  appearance  is  not  required. 

SUpptrt,  sound,  hard-burnt  bricks  of  imperfect  shape   Obtsis 
their  name  from  being  much  used  as  ballaat  for  akipsL 

Rubbers  or  CutUrs,  sandy  in  oomporitaon  and  muUtii 
with  a  wire  saw  and  nibbing  to  shape  00  the  stone  slab. 

Gfiadss,  sound  and  of  fair  shap^  bat  ondcr-borat:  nsed  itr 
inferior  work,  and  in  cases  where  they  an  not  linble  to  be  heavOf 
loaded. 

i'face-Mdb,under-bamt  and  defective:  used  for  tnapowy^ 

Cks^s,  cracked  and  defective  in  shape  and  badly  "^ 
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Bum,  htmM  whkh  have  vitrified  or  run  together  in  the  burning; 
used  for  rou^n  walling,  garden  work,  &c. 

■  Presud  hrteki,  mouldra  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  much  used 
for  facing  work.  They  usually  have  a  deep  f nog  or  hollow  on  one  or 
both  horuontal  faces,  which  reduoes^the  weight « the  brick  and  forms 
an  excellent  bey  for  the  mortar. 

filar  bricks,  chiefly  made  in  South  Staffordshire  and  North  Wales. 
They^  are  uaed  in  engineering  work,  and  where  great  comprcssional 
resbtaace  ia  needed,  as  they  are  vitrified  throughout,  hard,  heavy, 
impervious  and  very  durable.  Blue  bricks  of  special  shape  may  be 
had  for  paving,  channelling  and  coping. 

Fin4>ncks,  withstanding  great  heat^  used  in  connexion  with 
furnaces.  They  shoukl  always  be  laid  with  fire-clay  in  place  of  lime 
or  cement  mortar. 

Gased  bricks,  either  salt-glazed  or  enamelled.  The  former,  brown 
in  colour,  are  glaaed  by  tnrowinff  salt  on  the  bricks  in  the  kiln. 
The  latter  are  dipped  into  a  slip  m  the  required  colour  before  being 
bcmt,  and  are  used  for  decorative  and  samtary  purposes,  and  where 
reflected  light  is  required. 

Motddei  bricks,  lor  cornices,  string  courses,  plinths,  labels  and 
copings.  Tbey  are  made  in  the  different  classes  to  many  patterns; 
and  on  account  of  their  greater  durability,  and  the  saving  of  the 
labour  of  cutting,  are  preferable  in  many  cases  to  rubbers.  For 
sewer  work  and  arches,  oricks  shaped  as  voussoirs  are  supplied. 

The  strength  of  brickwork  varies  very  considerably  according  to 
the  kind  of  brick  used,  the  pOMtion  in  which  it  is  useci,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  lime  or  cement  mortar,  and  above  ail  the 
qoality  of  the  utorkmanship.  The  results  of  experiments 
with  short  walls  carried  out  in  1896-1897  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  determine  the  average 
loads  per  so.  ft.  at  which  crushing  took  place,  may  be  bricflv  sum- 
ouriaed  as  Mlows:  Stock  brickwork  in  lime  mortar  crushea  under 
a  pressure  of  18-63  ^n*  P^  m).  ft.,  and  in  cement  mortar  under 
39-39  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Gault  brickwork  in  lime  mortar  crushed  at 
31-14  tons,  and  in  cement  mortar  at  •[  1*34  tons.  Fletton  brickwork 
io  lime  crushed  under  a  load  of  30-68  tons,  in  cement  under  56-25 
toss.  Lcioester  red  brickwork  in  lime  mortar  crushed  at  45*36  tons 
per  sq.  ft.,  in  cement  mortar  at  83-36  tons.  Staflfordshure  blue  brick 
work  m  lime  mortar  crushed  at  1 14*34  tons,  and  in  cement  mortar 
at  135-43  tons. 

The  heisht  of  a  brick  pier  should  not  exceed  twelve  times  its  least 
vidth.  The  London  Building  Act  in  the  first  schedule  prescribes 
that  in  buikiings  not  public,  or  of  the  warehouse  class,  in  no  storey 
than  any  external  or  party  walls  exceed  in  height  sixteen  times  the 
thickness.  In  buildinn  01  the  warehouse  cjaas,  the  height  of  these 
walls  shall  not  exceed  lourteen  times  the  thfckness. 

In  exjxised  situations  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  buildings  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  walls  and  parapets,  and  to  provide 
heavier  copings  and  flashings.  Special  precautions,  too,  must  be 
observed  in  the  fixing  of  coping^,  chimney  pots,  ridges  and  hips. 
The  gratest  wind  pressure  experienced  in  England  may  be  taken  at 
56  lb  on  a  sq.  ft.,  but  this  is  only  in  the  most  exposed  positions  in 
the  country  or  on  a  sea  front.  Forty  pounds  is  a  suflicient  allowance 
in  moat  cases,  and  where  there  is  protection  by  surrounding  trees  or 
buSdin^  a8  R>  per  sq.  ft.  is  all  that  needs  to  be  provided  against. 

In  mixing  mortar,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sand 
vith  which  the  lime  or  cement  is  mixed.  The  best  sand  is  that 
obtained  from  the  pit,  being  sharp  and  angular.  It  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  mixedf  with  clay  or  earth,  which 
mint  be  washed  away  before  the  sand  is  used.  Gravel  found  mixed 
with  it  must  be  removed  by  screening  or  sifting.  River  sand  b 
frequently  used,  but  is  not  so  good  as  pt  sand  on  account  of  the 
particks  bcins  rubbed  smooth  by  attrition.  Sea  sand  is  objection- 
able for  two  reasons:  it  cannot  be  altogether  freed  from  a  saline 
taint,  and  if  it  is  used  the  salt  attracts  moisture  and  b  liable  to  keep 
the  brickwork  permanently  damp.  The  particles,  moreover,  are 
generally  rounded  by  attrition,  caused  by  tne  movement  of  the  sea, 
vhkh  makes  it  less  efiicicnt  for  mortar  than  if  they  retained  their 
ongioal  angular  forms.  Blue  or  black  mortar,  often  used  for  pointing 
the  joints  oif  external  brickwork  on  account  of  its  greater  durability, 
is  oade  by  using  foundry  sand  or  smith's  ashes  instead  of  ordinary 
siiKl.  There  are  many  other  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  sand. 
A«  an  example,  fine  stone  grit  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Tborooghly  burnt  clay  or  ballast,  old  bricks,  clinkers  and  cinders,' 
ptwnd  to  a  uniform  site  and  screened  from  dust,  also  make  excellent 
sobstitutcs. 

Fat  limes  (that  h,  limes  which  are  pure,  as  opposed  to  *'  hydraulic" 
limes  which  are  burnt  from  limestone  containing  some  clay)  should 
not  be  used  for  mortar;  they  are  dow-setting,  and  there  is  a  liability 
for  some  of  the  mortar,  where  there  b  not  a  free  access  of  air  to 
aisist  the  setting,  remaining  soft  for  some  considerable  period,  often 
months,  thus  causing  unequal  settlement  and  possibly  failure.  Grey 
stone  lime  b  feebly  hydraulic,  and  makes  a  good  mortar  for  ordinary 
vork.  It,  however,  decays  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
n  b,  therefore,  advisable  to  point  the  external  face  of  the  work  in 
blue  ash  or  cement  mortar,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  durability. 
It  should  never  be  used  in  foundation  work,  or  where  exposed  to  wet. 
Lia«  lime  b  hydraulic,  that  is,  ft  will  set  firm  under  water,  ft  should 
be  oaed  inall^good  class  work,  where  Portland  cement  b  not  desired. 

Of  the  varwus  cements  used  in  bttilding,  it  b  necessary  only  to 


mention  three  as  being  applicable  to  use  for  mortar. '  The  first  of 
these  b  Portland  cement,  which  has  sprung  into  very  general  use, 
not  only  for  work  where  extra  strcn|;th  and  durability  are  required, 
and  for  underground  work,  but  also  in  general  building  where  a  small 
extra  cost  b  not  objected  to.  Ordinary  lime  mortar  may  have  its 
strength  considerably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  Portland  cement.  Roman  cement  b  rarely  used  for  mortar,  but 
is  useful  in  some  cases  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sets, 
usually  becoming  hard  about  fifteen  minutes  after  mixing.  It  is 
useful  in  tidal  work  and  embankments,  and  constructions  under 
water.  It  has  about  one-third  <rf  the  strength  of  Portland  cement, 
by  which  it  is  now  almost  entirely  suppbnted.  Selenitic  cement  or 
lime,  invented  by  Maior-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott  (1822-1883).  b  lbs 
lime,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  plaster  of  Paris  has  been  added 
with  the  object  of  supF««&stng  the  action  of  slaking  and  inducing 
quicker  setting.  If  carefully  mixed  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  manufacturers,  it  will  take  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  sand  than  ordinary  lime. 

Lime  should  be  sbked  before  being  made  into  mortar.  The 
lime  b  measured  out,  depodted  in  a  heap  on  a  wooden  "  bank  *'  or 
pbtform.  and  after  bein^  well  watered  is  covered  with  the  correct 
proportion  of  sand.  This  retains  the  heat  and  mobture  necessary 
to  thorough  slaking;  the  time  required  for  thb  operation  depends 
on  the  variety  of  the  lime,  but  usuallv  it  is  from  a  few  houra  to  one 
and  a  half  days.  If  the  mixing  is  to  be  done  by  hand  the  roaterbls 
must  be  screened  to  remove  any  unslaked  lumps  of  lime.  The 
occurrence  of  these  may  be  prevented  by  grinding  the  lime  shortly 
before  use.  The  mass  should  then  be  well  "  larried,"  i.e,  mixed 
together  with  the  aid  of  a  long-handled  rake  called  the  *'  larry." 
Lime  mortar  should  be  tempered  for  at  least  two  days,  roughly 
covered  up  with  sacks  or  other  material.  Before  being  used  it  must 
be  again  turned  over  and  well  mixed  together.  Portland  and  Roman 
cement  mortars  must  be  mixed  as  required  on  account  of  their  quick- 
setting  properties.  In  the  case  of  Portland  cement  mortar,  a  quantity 
sufficient  only  for  the  day's  use  should  be  "  knocked  up,*'-  but  with 
Roman  cement  fresh  mixtures  must  be  made  several  times  a  day, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  using.  Cement  mortars  should 
never  be  worked  up  after  setting  has  taken  place.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  proper  consistency,  which  b  a  stiff  paste.  If  the 
mortar  be  too  thick,  extra  labour  b  involved  in  its  use,  and  much 
time  wasted.  If  it  be  so  thin  as  to  run  easily  from  the  trowel,  a 
longer  time  is  taken  in  setting,  and  the  wall  b  Ibble  to  settle;  also 
there  b  danger  that  the  lime  or  cement  will  be  killed  by  the  excess  of 
water,  or  at  least  have  its  binding  power  affected.  It  b  not  advisable 
to  carry  out  work  when  the  temperature  b  below  freezing  point, 
but  in  urvent  cases  bricklaying  may  be  successfully  done  by  usins 
unslaked  lime  mortar.  The  mortar  must  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities  immedbtely  before  being  used,  so  that  binding  action 
takes  place  before  it  cools.  When  tne  wall  is  left  at  night  time  the 
top  course  should  be  covered  up  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  rain 
into  the  work,  which  would  then  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  frost. 
Bricks  used  during  frosty  weather  shoula  be  quite  dry,  and  those 
that  have  been  exposed  to  rein  or  frost  should  never  be  employed. 
The  question  whetner  there  is  any  limit  to  bricldayen'  work  in  frost 
is  still  an  open  one.  Among  the  membere  of  the  Norwegian  Society 
of  Engineers  and  Architects,  at  whose  meetings  the  sutgect  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  that  limit  b  variously  estimated  at  between 
-6*^ to  -8*  Reaumur  (i8i*  to  14*  Fahr.)  and  -la*  to  -15*  Reaumur 
(5*  above  to  I  }*  below  zero  Fahr.).  It  has  been  proved  ^  hydraulic 
tests  that  good  bricklayers'  work  can  be  executed  at  the  latter 
minimum.  The  conviction  b  bdd  that  the  variations  in  the  opinions 
held  on  thb  subject  are  attributable  to  the  degree  of  care  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  the  mortar.  It  b  generally  aneed,  however, 
that  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  bricklaying  should  not  be  carried 
on  at  temperatures  lower  than  ^*  to  -10*  Reaumur  (14*  to 
9)*  Fahr.),  for  as  the  thermometer  falls  the  expense  of  building  is 
greatly  increased,  owing  to  a  larger  proportion  of  time  being  required. 

For  grey  lime  mortar  the  usual  proportion  is  one  part  of  lime  to 
two  or  three  parts  of  sand ;  lbs  lime  mortar  is  mixed  in  similar 
proportions,  except  for  work  below  ground,  when  equal  quantities 
of  lime  and  sand  diould  be  used.  Portland  cement  mortar  is  usually 
in  the  proportions  of  one  to  three,  or  five,  of  sand ;  good  results  are 
obtained  with  lime  mortar  fortified  with  cement  as  follows  >-one 
part  slaked  lime,  one  part  Portland  cement,  and  seven  parts  sand. 
Koman  cement  mortar  should  consist  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  parts 
of  cement  to  one  oart  of  sand.  Selenitic  lime  mortar  b  usually  in 
the  proportMns  m  one  to  four  or  fix'e,  -and  must  be  nlixcd  in  a 
parttcuiar  manner,  the  lime  being  first  ground  in  water  in  the  mortar- 
mill,  and  the  sand  gradually  added.  Blue  or  bbck  mortar  contains 
equal  parts  of  foundry  ashes  and  lirtie;  but  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  proportion  of  cement.  For  setting  fire-bricks  fire-clay 
is  always  used.  Pargetting  for  rendering  inside  chimney  flues  is 
made  01  one  part  of  lime  with  three  parts  oicow  dung  free  from  straw 
or  litter.  No  efficient  substitute  has  been  found  for  this  mixture, 
which  should  be  used  fresh..  A  mortar  that  has  found  approval  for 
tall  chimney  shafts  b  composed  by  grinding  in  a  mortar-mill  one 
part  of  blue  lbs  lime  with  one  part  each  of  sand  and  foundry  ashes. 
In  the  external  walls  of  the  Albert  Hall  the  mortar  used  was  pne  part 
Portland  cement,  one  part  grey  Burham  lime  and  six  parts  pit 
sand.    The  lime  was  slalced  twenty^four  hours,  and  after  being  mixed 
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lor  the  pwpoBol  mnnc  mortAr. 

Gnu  ■  this  liquid  mocUr,  lud  i>  legilinulety  tHed  in  (liiged 
Anbs  and  other  mrk  wbeu  fine  5«nti  ue  detlred-  In  onlinary 
work  It  li  lametliiiee  wed  every  four  or  five  counc*  to  fill  up  any 
uute  that  may  have  been  inadvertently  left  between  the  bcicka, 
Thii  at  the  beat  I>  hut  ddng  with  pout  what  iboald  be  done  with 
UKUtarln  the  openiiua  Oi  laylnf  the  bricki;aiid  filtjacur  fluaUsf 
up  evenr  coune  with  mortar  requltea  but  Stile  additienal  eieftioii 
and  ii  (mr  pfelenble.  The  uae  of  crout  ia,  thenforei  a  lifa  ctf  iik> 
«fficienl  wf>rkinanAliip,  and  ehculaBM  be  CDUBteouced  ia  food 
■Drk.  It  ii  liable,  monover,  lo  ooie  cot  aad  itala  the  lace  <f  the 
brkiiwoiV. 

Limt  fuUy  ii  pure  ilaked  lime.  Il  la  prepared  or  "  nia."  a>  it  li 
tcinied,  in  a  wooden  tub  or  bin.  and  ibould  be  tnade  aa  iatw  a  time 
aa  poaiible  before  beini  uied;  at  Icart  Ihiee  wceka  aboula  dap* 
between  iHvparaticni  and  uee. 

The  pointuH  of  a  wall,  at  prevlouily  mentioned,  b  done  either 

with  the  bricBayint  or  at  the  completioB  of  the  work,     tl  the 

l^w^     poJnIinB  ia  tabe  of  tbcaame  mortar  aa  the  teat  of  the  worii, 

it  wmild  probably  rreally  ladiitate  nattcfa  to  fniih  off 

Ibe  worii  at  me  opention  aja  Ibe  bficldayinf,  but  where,  aa  in 

miinar,  Ihii  would  be  done  la  Ihe  icallald  ia  talien  dcwn  at  Ilie 
eompletioa  o(  the  buildiis.  IIb  ieinta  beiai  nked  out  by  the  brick- 
layer 10  a  deplh  of  1  or  1  in. 

1        By  the  lalter  melbiid  the  whole 

A  -\<s  l^.i^ji^'-^aS^. 


■lecleaityihowninl^.j.   Flat 

u  or  6uili  fointa  (A)  arr  formed 

by    pnMJna    Ibe    prolrudini 


if  the  brickwork.     Thii 


ma,  B  and  C)  u  a  develop, 
ent  ol  Ibe  flufh  joinL     In 

id  thereby  enbanct  the  duia- 
lily  of  the 


-        ui..dlar  £roove  i^  foniwd  atairt 

~T       and    Blnish1.«lec.    '  Aootlicr 
J       form,  nrely  uviT  i>  the  keyed 
joint  ihown  at  D.  the  whole 
Ite.  width  of  the  joint  in  thii  cue 

beine  treated  with  the  curved 
wslheied,  iointi  have  the  upper  portion 
pveieea  Dae*  wiin  uv  iiDwti  to  fonn  a  alopinfl  eurf are,  which  throw* 
off  the  wet.  The  lower  edge  it  cut  oB  with  the  irowrl  10  a  unight 
edge.  Thia  jdnt  it  in  very  oommoa  uie  for  new  work.  lenarant 
wurliuieii  frequently  malv  Ihe  ilapc  in  the  oppoaite  direclian  [FJ, 
tbn  (oming  a  ledce  on  ihe  brick:  Ihiacatchei  the  water,  whkrh  on 
beiiic  frozen  npaUy  cauKt  the  duintctralioa  of  Ihe  upper  pnrlion 
al  iHe  brick  and  of  the  joint  iudt.  With  teceiaed  ftSniini,  ncH 
much  Died,  a  deep  ahadow  may  be  oblained.  Thb  fom  of  joint, 
Uuilraled  in  G,  ia  open  10  vety^eijoui  objedknu,  for  jt  cncouragca 
die  nakint  of  Ihe  brick  with  rain  mKend  of  tbrowinE  oA  the  wet, 
aa  it  vcnia  Ibe  natural  f uncrion  of  nod  pointin|,  and  thia.  ' 
aunni  undue  dampnoa  In  the  waiC  render*  it  liable  to  dan' 
mat.  It  alio  leavea  the  airiK*  of  the  bricka  unpror— 
liable  to  be  damaged,  and  from  it*  deep  lecviied  form  doe 
foril^lilyinlhework.  Gaugedworkbaaverylhin joint 
at  H.  fomied  by  dippiiu  the  aide  of  the  btich  in  white  I 
The  akelch  I  ihowi  a  loinl  raked  out  and  filled  in  wil 


'"«f*nci 


il  to  be  plaaured  the  join* 


be  left 


eilher  left  open  or  raked  out,  or  the  luperili 
protruding  Bj  ihown  al  J.  By  eilher  mcllHiu  m«  !»»«■>  «./  i> 
obtained.  10  which  the  lenderinf  Urmly  adherea.  In  luck  poinlini 
(K)  Ihe  joinu  are  lakcd  out  and  Bopped,  ij.  filled  in  Ruih  with 
■Mrtar  cokiured  to  match  the  brickwork.  The  face  of  Ihe  'waD  ii 
then  rubbed  over  with  a  uft  brick  of  the  aame  colour,  or  the  work 
nay  be  eoloaied  wiih  pigment.  A  narrow  noove  ia  then  cut  in  the 
joint*,  and  Ihe  mortar  allowed  10  (el.  While  time  putty  ia  neat 
bled  into  the  noove,  being  preaaed  on  with  a  joinling  tool,  leaving 
awUle  joint  )  id  )  in.  wide,  and  with  a  projeclkin  of  ahoul,\  In. 
beyond  the  iacr  of  the  iniik.  Thii  melhed  ii  not  a  (ood  or  a 
durable  one,  and  ihoukl  only  he  adopted  in  M  worii  whea  the 


cdgei  of  Ihe  bcicki  are  broken  or  tirctular.    In  bHUid  tuck  pa 


«(U. 


white  Ubk  p^itty.  ii 

otuig*.  a*  ifilT  be  leen  on  reference  to  Be.  1.  are  Ihe  wide  coons 
ickwork  at  the  bue  or  loot  of  a  nIL    They  htve  is  ^nid 
ireiiure  over  a  larger  area  (£  tioaad,  ofrict*  a)  in.     ■    _ 
beina;  nude  on  each  bde  of  the  wall  until  a  widib    ^^"^ 
I  to  double  the  Ihicknes  of  the  will  it  rcachcil.    Thuiinanl 

lUe  for  greater  lUeiiith  10  douUi  lie 
Ml  Led  of  conciete  tin  ipreadii*  Del 


lequirea  the  proiection  at  conoele  on  e 
be  only  4  lo^  but  a  projection  of  6  ia 


-^ 


~r- 


1_J 


■'''''■ 


II     I  I  ITTI 


35L, 


Flc.  4- — Diagnm  il  Baadin(. 
for  (uy  workiPc.  Foodng*  should  be  btrilt  wjih  hanl  inia  bi 
principally  aa  bcadeni  itretcben,  if  nctenaiy.  tbouM  be  liicsl  > 
the  middle  of  the  walL 

Bond  in  bricknrk  b  the  anuimient  by  which  Ihe  brkti  1 
even  couiie  cover  Ihe  joinii  of  tboae  in  Ihe  eoune  below  it,  aid  ■ 
teud^to  make  the  whole  man  or  conbinatkm  tl  bcvk*  ,  _ 
act  aa  much  lgcether,ar  a*  dependenlly  one  upon  another.  *^ 
aa  pudble.  Tte  workmen  abould  be  iirictlv  npcrviied  ai  iV 
pracrrd  with  the  work,  for  many  failuiea  an  due  to  their  igacniK 
or  arekaioeat  in  Ihii  particular.  The  object  of  boadini  w*  * 
• — ' — • — I  by  reference  lo  6g.  4.     " —  "■  '-  --<'—  • — 


il  it  evideai  Ikib  tk 


SI' 


the  Wright  on  each  brick  ia  dinribuled  01 


lahalf.ai 


independently  nf  each  other.  If  ibe  brick*  were  turned  h  u  t> 
*how  their  ihort  lida  or  endi  in  front  intead  el  their  king  ooo. 
crnainly  a  compact  wall  of  a  whole  brick  thick,  iaacadVha!!  > 
brick,  would  be  pcodoced,  and  while  the  iMefcncs  of  the  wall  vtaVJ 
be  double,  the  bngitudiiial  boad  muld  be  ahortened  by  ooe-hil' 
a  wall  c'  any  gieat  Ihickaei*  buih  tn  thi*  manner  woaM  ntcnan.'r 
be  compoKdo)  Kiniany  iadependeal  aoe-brick  walk.  TopmiKT 
I  tnntvene  and  yel  preaerve  1  true  longitudinal  bead.  Ihe  Ivirhi 
are  laid  in  a  definite  atiengement  of  Mrelehen  and  hndm.  Ii 
"  Eiwlith  bond  "  (fir.  5).  rightly  (snadered  Ihe  moM  perfrrt  in  m. 
the  Ecieki  are  laid  in  alternate  csuraa  of  hsder*  and  ttincfam. 
thui  combiniaf  the  advanuge*of  the  Iwn  pnviou*  node*  of  ami^e- 
ment.  A  refennce  10  fig.  3  will  ihnw  how  the  proce**  of  baaAii  b 
punued  Ul  >  win  no*  ud  a  half  brick*  in  tUckiicK  aad  kiv  tie 

Snni  an  formed,    la  walk  whichiRamultlpkof  a  wkeik  briik. 
?  appcanncc  of  the  iame  coune 
H  abailar  nn  Ihe  ekvatioo*  ul  the 
iKml  and  back  (aoa,  but  in  nil* 

where  u  odd  half  brick  mi , 

u*ed  lo  make  up  the  ihicknea.  e> 
i>  the  ca*e  In  the  iNuMialion.  It 
appearance  of  the  oppoaite  adi 

ample  Uluitrals  the  principle  c 

conniuctnl  in  the  nme  maon 
by  an  calrniion  of  the  tan 
mtlhodi.  It  wilt  be  obierved  Ihi. 
portioru  <d  a  brkk  have  to  be 
lOBCTted  near  a  vertical  end  or  a 
quoin,  in  order  lo  nan  the  regular 
bond.  Thew  potikini  equal  a  half 
htader  io  wiJih.  and  are  caUed 
queen  dotcn;  Ihey  are  pktrd 
neit  10  the  Rnt  header.    A  ihiee- 


Lialtd  opening* 


nb^ied,  but   h  ih  wccae  mww  a  a  jriW  t/a: 

ii   preferred   <*■*■ 

• ■' — ^       Fio.  5.— EogBih  Bead. 


formed  in  wall*  ia  Ftemnh  bi 
HI     width    of     Ihe    hack    or 


Ua  nf  almoat  ail  thickoeiic*  ah 


BRICKWORK 


tir4nf  the  AdK  on  ach 
"  Hnnlili  bood."     Qoarn 


"doinbl*.     In 


IL  Thk'Bwthsd 
•bmn  In  fs.  7- 
for  nib  £h  ■ 


aving  of  Lil 
ofl  of  "  bcr 


Flc  7^— SiBile  Flodih  BooiL 
Ihi  IT  ta^  e*™  thu  bene  ilaioit  too  thin  to  adndt  li  uy  (mt 
idvwrtuE  IrDD  iL 
Hoin^irDa.  iboat  ll  io.  viile  ud  A  In.  thick,  dtbcr  (ilmuiKl 

or  vttTorml  ud  ■ndcd  to  ntard  rnaDog.  Ii  uied  in  order  to  ' 

•ddniunl  loncitudiDa]  tie.    The  cuftomuy  pnciice  ie  to  u 
■rip  at  inm  tar  arh  hiU-bfick  in  cbiclmeH  of  ibe  mlL    ju...» 
« ilm  u(la,  ud  wbcR  atamtrf  In  thi  Icnftb,  u*  (eroed  by 


A  difficulty  ofleB 
>  lUtblly  dUTcre] 

properly  levehed  1. ^ . 

...a  el  the  nortu  Jelnti.    Apart  ban  the  a 

thia  obvlaiuly  li  defrlneBtil  to  the  aublllty  o(  the  mU,  and  li  apt 
' ■- — unequal  lettleBeAt  aad  cnddof.    Too  mr-'' '■ 


_  JhI  la  ^blcldiij'" 

Ml]  mill]  illliil 

ce  haa  to  be  Dade  in  tb 


Dlabonal  brlcUayen 
nDbriekio(aqiia£lyi 
'anapped  hcaden," 


rv>5ne  tlattt  laid  in  — - 
Psnland  ctmcnt  (fii.  t), 
the  )Dintt  being  wtII  lippM* 
A  coone  or  two  of  SuflnnJ- 
■hire  blue  briclu  in  amcnt 
it  encllent   v\mr  brmry 


}  be  con- 


Ki>h»lt  (fJBrjliwenlly  hu 
■idiiucti;  alayerjortin. 
thick  ii  *  teod  prctectnn 

liE^to  cnck'  duuM  a  lettlenieiil 


leeur,  but  in  hot  mther  It 

under  heavy  wdghik    F<tt 

■"bBituie  for  aapbali,  and 

Sheet  lead  i>  eftciint. 


ir,  and  aln  a  vertical  danp-pnol  « 


E  iHjui  .™  «~  .  .^.»^  .^-ri a  level  b»lo» 

■  I  al  the  Boor  to  about  6  in.  above  Ibe  level  of  the  inHind,  eilber 
"   '    tbetliicknHodhenllornnderedaatheoulwlebetwBen 

1  lodthe  KiTToundinieanh  (fig.  lo).  ,      ,      .  .. 

twaaot  dry  aim  or  air  diaini  {fiin.  II  and  |»),  a  hollow 
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laiiniMti]  bck 

Inpiniiit  lum 


in  width  b  fonned  uwind  thoM  portiom  €i  tt 
r  Uiv  [iDupd,  the^objvct  bdoc  to  prcvqit  th«: 

iitinr  ta  tbc  buiMing.   Acnnnmcnu  ihould  1 


in  the  f«in  ol 


rdJiurybHcIa 


"  wtithend  "   in  oracr   to 
throw  the  nb  oA. 

The  eiterior  ol  welb  ebove 
the  ground  line  may  be  pro- 
tected by  coating  the  lurlace 


(hi.  13)- 

>he  uie  oC  hollow  wills  In 
spoeed  poiiliaru  liuilnady 

The  by-Uw«  dated  1891. 
Bade  by  the  London  County  Council  under  leciiDn  16  of  the 
Hetropolit  Manacement  and  BuUdingt  Act*  Amendment  Act 
l<7«.  iHuin  that  '■  every  wall  of  a  houK  or  building  ihall  hive 
■  damp  OHinc  compoHi]  ol  nuuiiala  impervHHia  to  mouture 
■ppnived  l»  the  dutrici  lurveyor,  olendinE  thmughoiit  lu  whok 
tluclinewat  the  level  of  not  W  than  S  in.  bdow  the  level  of 
the  lowest  Boor-  Every  external  wall  or  encloalng  wall  of  hal^Uc 


^^ .t  which 

■aith  ihall  be  proiecled  by  malerUU  imperviotii  to  moiuuri  to 
BBtiifactlon  of  Ibe  diitrict  turviyor.  ...  '  The  top  01  e» 
partv-wall  and  parapet-wall  ihalf  be  fisiihed  with  one  eourw 
banl.  well-bunil  briet*  tet  on  edge,  in  cement,  or  by  a  coping  ot 
other  waterproof  and  fire-raUtinj  material,  properly  aecuiwL 


Mttm.  impoeed  weight,  the  lemilting  load  being  traMnuiied 
"""^  throi«h  the  bfocke  tu  the  abutmenla  upon  wluch  the  end* 
el  the  aich  teat.  An  atih  ahould  be  compowd  of  luch  ^milenali 
*>d  detigned  of  Hich  dimemioni  u  to  enable  it  to  retain  il>  proper 
ihaptuUteilMtkecnishbijRniDuiipaieduamil.   Tbeabutnenti 

thoe  .uppml".iill"cauU 
1  The  outward  Ihruit  of 

=  ™?IIl^  lorm,  bBt™e 

^(onn  no  thruUing  takea 

Ajthea  1b  Ivichwark 

gauged.       FL^n    archea 

Fio.  II,  diffmnce^bet-mi   the 

nhcfy  of  the  arch  lei^uirea  the  parli  of  laluch  an  arrh  ia  made  up  to 
be  wedte-formed,  which  an  ordinaiv  briclE  ia  not.  the  diHeience  muat 
be  made  in  mortar,  with  tbe  teuR  that  the  jointi  become  wedge- 
■haped.  Thia  obvuuily  livea  an  obitctionable  Inconsuency  of 
nutcriil  In  the  arch,  and  foe  thit  ttauon  to  obuin  peateB  Brenglb 
it  if  advinbtc  to  bniid  theie  archea  in  iodepcodcnt  nngA  of  half-brkk 
thichnei*.  The  undermoet  rinn  thould  have  thin  joinli.  ihoae  of 
each  aucceeding  ring  being  >lijihily  Ihiekeocd.  Th»  prevenia  tbe 
loweu  ring  from  aettling  while  ituae  above  tenuin  ia  poution. 


Idau'llSmeH" 


JuS«f  archSi 
luiposed  of  apt 


m 


try  brick  ciactly  to  -  "~—'in  ''"■  ►"  ■■-";- 

^f  liniahcd  joinla  dwul 
atabJIity  the  aidea  of  the ' 
in  Portland  cement.  Ih" 
ionle  loint-    Caupd 
hSa  !b  Ihi-' ^^--1 


the  loflit  and  not  be 

-for  behind  them  ii 

chai^Dg  arch  over,  aupporting  the  mna 

MA.k.M  *«    h«  _«yf^    ^^ijlj    ~a(    1^1^    ^p 

H  to  rub  the  bcielti  Ihlr 
required  to  obtain  a  very  fiof  face  ioaat. 


tied  by  a  bond  ID  »; 


in  Eiwliah  bo« 


B  behind  the  biicka. 

lore,  will  ihow  the  aame  ar 
I  Engliih  bond.     If  the  ai 


brickl.     They  foi 


s;' 


b  lis'^ 


-inteUf  which  m 


Atlingi.  bi 


i-^ 


,   ;bey  iholild  have  relieving  archea  luratd  oa- 

mediately  over  them  (fig.  1 5). 
"  Filing  bricka  "  weie  formeriy  d  wood  of  the  Bme  sit  u  tkr 

Owing  to  their  liability  to  ihrinlage  and  decay,  (heir  ne  a  »■ 
ictieally  abandoned,  their  place  belai  taken  by  hricb  if  okt- 

-Krete,  which  do  not  ahrink  or  rot  and  hold  fan  aili 

driven  inn  them.    Aaoiber  method  often  adgjaid  in 


pnvtiEiif  ■  imf  for  nlnev  b  to  bidM  !■  naod  iDpi  the  ihid 
1  joiu  ud  4)  in.  widb  Wbcn  nuUUe  pravi^n  f«  fiilnf  I 
iRa  Bide,  mod  plun  an  drivrn  into  Ike  juinu  o(  at 
Gnat  OR  Dun  be  nkea  in  drivinc  tbew  la  the  iolau  U 
it  vatU.  or  damafc  '     '  " 


BRICKWORK 

hlfhcr,  if  podtUe. 
nn^vjqg  cowli  nu 


Boanvk  bKlsil  IB  wilh  brickwork.  Such 


UiUe 
.-  .-  .^inviud  de- 
ffTTT  to  tbc  uncquel 

wilb  difTcrcnt  qulli- 
lis  of  bricbb    The 

^poeed  M  BMdddiQE 
which     pcrhip*    do 


tiihlb  in  bci^t  compned  al  aDrtar  jaiiitf.  thai  i>,  at  i 
Ihu  by  iU  utm  uid  nuiuaer  tt  appUatlon  nu"  >" 

id  dtriDC  and  jtcW  to  prenure.    To  obviate  thL  ,    .. 

Mile  and  thiu  caicR  llie  bulfint  of  the  tut  or  failuie  at  the  mil 
Ihi  miar  ukI  (boald  be  compned  U  Poitland  cenieni  aad  laiui 
■Tih  a  larn  proportion  of  the  former,  and  woriwd  mm  Btiff  ai  it 
numDieii  Jy  aa  be.  In  buikJini  (uch  <nirk  the  Rona  iliauld  be  la 
Mikt  rquJ  to  aa  enct  number  of  bdclc  coiina.  It  ii  a  eommDn 
vnrtiai  la  enclinf  building!  wiUi  •  facinf  of  Kcntilh  ia(  nibble 
ED  lack  np  the  alaBewark  vith  briclv.  Owin^  to  the  peat  irre^- 
hiitj  nt  (he  atonea.  mac  diPiculty  if  caperienctd  m  obtaininc 
imps  bond  between  the  two  matniala.  Through  bonding  Mono  or 


flue  lor  u  < 
in.  The  0(1 
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■B  adjaeent  buKAiH  «&feh  an  apt  to  eauw 
Bin  the  chinnei'  Bnoke.  Wben  thia  la  found 
be  many  fnnni  of  patent  chlDuey-pota  qr 
b«  adopted.  Each  flue  muit  be  iepu*>^  f*v 
"  or  dituioB,  uuan^halla  brick  ia  thj 

iinary  ante  _  -,.., . 

wan  01  a  chimney  itack  aiay  with  advai 


ik.  Fireclay  tubca,  rcctaarular  or  circular  in  tranavme 
are  lar^v  ued  ia  place  nf  the  paitetting;  although  mart 
n  than  tbe  latter  they  have  the  advantage  in  point  of 
e*  and  dunbHity.  Fbnlacca  generally  nquirt  mon  depth 
IB  be  pmvkled  ia  the  tUckneia  of  the  wiU,  and  tboefote 


L!ik 


mud  in 


be  liequently  bnill  in,  and  ibe  whole  of  the  wori 
importanl  part  of  the  bricklayer'!  art  it  the  (otmalioi 
otKr  Buei.  Conaiderabie  *U  ■•  leqiund  in  gather 
■     -'  ---  the  fireplace  10  at  to  conduc 
r  llue,  wbKh  ilielf  requim  to  b 


cM-—„   ini-over  property  1 

~T1^   the  nooke  into  the 

""■~   built  wilhpiwMion.aothatiUcapipty..-! 

diflcmit  nrta.    Benda  mutt  be  made  la  andual  cur 

oflct  the  learnt  poauMe  leiitlancc  to  Ihe  upJraught,  am 

b«d  of  not  lett  than  6o*  ihouki  be  fotowd  in  each  flui 

^Dva-draughtL    Every  firrplai 


m  of  a  number  of 

t  incrrur  the  efBdenn'  of  uk  hhc 

I  the  up-dnugTit  in  tnote  ad5oinl' 


.    Ili>al< 


...-»....».  t~-". "  ,.^-.._,  _  ,— —er  of  tingle  flue  chimneyi 
w  up  [nm  varioui  oarti  o(  the  roof  wtniW  appear  mpet  un- 
7.  The  airhileeti  of  ttie  Eliabethan  and  lalcc  pmodt  win 
n  of  thit  dUficadt  an  of  Ireatine  a  ttick  nt  iiacki  aa  an  archj- 
al  feature.    The  ahafl  ihould  be  carried  well  above  the  tool, 


or  any  other  thape,  thea  one-iweirih  oT the  hiigbl.  Firebttda  built 
iaiide  the  lower  portion  of  the  abaft  (hall  be  provided,  at  additional 
to  and  independent  of  the  pnKribed  thicknett  of  btickwotlL  and 
ihall  not  b*  banded  therewith."  The  firebrick  lining  thould  ba 
carried  up  fram  abeul  ij  ft.  for  ordinary  lempenturee  to  doable 
that  hdght  for  very  great  once,  a  laice  of  it  to  ]  In.  being  kept 
betwnn  the  lining  and  the  main  wall.  The  lining  itaelf  it  unially 
4lin.thiclc  TbecapiiDniallyof ciuironorteTTaH»ttaBtTenflhened 
with  iron  bolt)  and  ttiapt,  and  (omctinK*  of  Hone,  but  the  diSiculty 
of  properly  lUIng  thb  latter  material  cautea  it  to  be  neglected  m 

favour  of  one  oTthe  lonner.    (See  a  paper  by  F.  J.  Bancroft  on 

SECTION     '•  CMmney  Contruclion,"  which  conlaina  a  tabulated  deKtiptioa 
of  nearly  uxty  thaitt,  Froc  Ca.  and  Hick.  Ent-  5k.,  Oeciniber 

llie  work  ol  laying  bricki  or  tilea  aa  paving  lalli  to  the  kit  of  the 
bricklayer.  Paving  Tormed  of  ordinary  bricki  laid  Bat  or  on  th^ 
cdgnwaionceingeneialuH.  but  ia  DOW  almoat  abandoned  --^ 
latter  beinj  practically  non-porout  arid  therefore  more  '"^^ 
tanitan'  and  cleaner.  Special  bricki  of  ertremcly  bard  texture  are 
made  lor  aablc  and  limilar  paving,  havine  groovct  worked  on  th' 
face  to  aniit  drainage  and  arlord  good  foothold-  A  bed  of  concrete 
6  in.  thick  ia  uiuaily  provided  under  paving,  or  when  Ihe  bricka  arc 
placed  on  edge  the  concrete  for  external  paving  may  be  omitted 
and  Che  bricu  bedded  in  aand.  the  gfound  being  previoualy  well 
nmmed.  The  tide  lolnca  of  the  briela  are  grDuted  in  with  lime  or 
cement.  Dutch  clinkera  are  tniall.  hard  paviBg  bricki  burned  at  a 
h^h  lemperaluie  and  of  a  %hl  yelkiw  colour;  they  are  6  in.  knig, 
f  in.  wide,  1 1  in.  Ihkk.  A  variety  of  paving  tile  called  "  oven  tilet  ' 
It  of  iJmilsr  material  to  the  iKdinary  red  brick,  and  in  tiie  it  to  or 
]>  in.  aquare  and  I  to  >  In.  chick.  An  immenae  variety  of  ornamental 
paving  and  vailing  tilea  it  now  manufactured  of  different  eolourt. 
iit«  and  ahapea.  and  the  nie  of  ibete  For  lining  tculleriea.  lavaiorici. 
baihroomi,  piovliion  ihopi.  Ac  niakei  lor  cleanlineaa  and  improved 
Bnitary  condiiioni.  Beikitt,  however,  beia^  ptit  lo  iheee  uin, 
cilci  are  ofcen  uted  in  che  ornamentation  of  buildingt,  cxicmally  aa 

Moaaic  work  ia  compovd  of  imall  piecet  of  marble,  itone,  glatt  or 
pottery,  laid  aa  paving  or  wall  lining,  uiuilly  in  amne  amamenUl 
pattern  or  dtiign.  A  firm  bed  of  concrete  it  required,  Che  piecet  of 
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material  bein^  fixed  in  a  float  of  cement  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  ■  Roman  mosaic  is  formed  with  cubn  of  marble  of 
various  colours  pressed  into  the  float.  A  less  costly  paving  may  be 
obtained  by  strewing  irregularly-shaped  marble  chips  over  the  floated 
surface;  these  are  pressed  into  the  cement  with  a  plasterer's  hand 
float,  and  the  whole  is  then  rolled  with  an  iron  roller.  This  is  called 
"  terazzo  mosaic."  In  either -the  Roman  or  terazzo  method  any 
patterns  or  designs  that  are  introduced  are  first  worked  in  position, 
the  ground-work  being  filled  in  afterwards.  For  the  use  ot  cement 
forpaving  see  Plastek. 

Tne  principal  publications  on  brickwork  are  as  follows: — 
Rivington,  PfoUs  on  Building  Construction,  vols.  L  iL  iii.;  Col. 
H.  E.  Seddon,  Aide  MtmotTt  voL  U.;  Sptxification;  J.  P.  Alien, 
Building  Construction;  F.  E.  Kidder,.  Building  Construction  and 
Superintendence^  pAtt  L  (1903);  Longmans  ft  Green,  Building 
Qm^ruction;  E.  Dobson,  Brtcks  and  Tues;  Henry  Adams,  Building 
Construction;  C.  F.  Mitchell,  Building  Construction,  vols.  L  iL; 
E.  Street,  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  in  Italy.  (J.  Bt.) 

BRIOOLB  (a  French  word  of  unknown  origin),  a  military 
engine  for  casting  heavy  stonte;  also  a  term  in  tennis  for  a  side- 
stroke  rebounding  off  the  wall  of  the  court,  corrupted  into  "  brick- 
wall "  from  a  supposed  reference  to  the  wall,  and  in  billiards  for 
a  stroke  off  the  cushion  to  make  a  cannon  or  hazard. 

BRIDAINB  (or  Brydayne),  JACQUES  (170X-X767),  French 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  was  bom  at  Chuslan  in  the  department 
of  Gard  on  the  3  xst  of  March  x  701 .  He  was  educated  at  Avignon , 
first  in  the  Jesuit  college  and  afterwards  at  the  Sulpidan  seminary 
of  St  Charies.  Soon  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
X735,  he  joined  the  Missions  Royales,  organized  to  bring  back  to 
the  Catholic  faith  the  Protestants  of  France.  He  gained  their 
good-will  and  made  many  converts;  and  for  over  forty  years 
he  visited  as  a  missionary  preacher  almost  every  town  of  central 
and  southern  France.  In  Paris,  in  X744,  his  sermons  created  a 
deep  impression  by  their  eloquence  and  sincerity.  He  died  at 
Roquemaure,  near  Avignon,  on  the  33nd  of  December  1767. 
He  was  the  author  of  Canliques  spviluds  (Montpelief,  X748, 
frequently  reprinted,  in  use  in  most  French  churches) ;  his  ser- 
mons were  published  in  5  vols,  at  Avignon  in  x8a3  (cd.  Paris, 
x86x). 

See  Abb6  G.  Carron,  Le  Modile  des  prtlres  (1803). 

BRIDE  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  e.g,  Goth.  hrutkSf  O.  Eng. 
hryd,  O.  H.  Ger.  pr{U,  Mod.  Ger.  Braul,  Dut.  bruid,  possibly 
derived  from  the  root^6n<-,  cook,  brew;  from  the  med.  latinized 
form  bruta,  in  the  sense  of  daughter-in-law,  is  derived  the  Fr.  6f  n), 
the  term  used  of  a  woman  on  her  wedding-day,  and  applicable 
during  the  first  year  of  wifehood.  It  appears  in  combination 
with  many  words,  some  of  them  obsolete.  Thus  "  bridegroom  " 
is  the  newly  married  man,  and  "  bride-bell,"  "  bride-banquet " 
are  old  equivalents  of  wedding-bells,  wedding-breakfast. 
"  Bridal  "  (from  Bride-ale)  ^  ori^nally  the  wedding-feast  itself, 
has  grown  into  a  general  descriptive  adjective,  e.g,  the  hfidal 
party,  the  bridal  ceremony.  The  bride-cake  had  its  origin  in  the 
Roman  confarreatio,  a  form  of  marriage,  the  essential  features  of 
which  were  the  eating  by  the  couple  of  a  cake  made  of  salt, 
water  and  flour,  and  the  holding  by  the  bride  of  three  wheat- 
ears,  symbolical  of  plenty.  Under  Tiberius  the  cake-eating  fell 
into  disuse,  but  the  wheat  ears  survived.  In  the  middle  ages 
they  were  either  worn  or  carried  by  the  bride.  Eventually  it 
became  the  custom  for  the  young  girls  to  assemble  outside 
the  church  porch  and  throw  grains  of  wheat  over  the  bride,  and 
afterwards  a  scramble  for  the  grains  took  place.  In  time  the 
wheat-gxains  came  to  be  cooked  into  thin  dry  biscuits,  which  were 
broken  over  the  bride's  head,  as  is  the  aistom  in  Scotland  to-day, 
an  oatmeal  cake  being  used.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  these  biscuits 
began  to  take  the  form  of  small  rectangular  cakes  made  of  eggs, 
milk,  sugar,  currants  and  spices.  Every  wedding  guest  had  one 
at  least,  and  the  whole  collection  were  thrown  at  the  bride  the 
instant  she  crossed  the  threshold.  Those  which  lighted  on  her 
head  or  shoulders  were  most  prized  by  the  scramblers.  At  last 
these  cakes  became  amalgamated  into  a  large  one  which  took  on 
its  full  glories  of  almond  paste  and  ornaments  during  Charles 
II.'s  time.  But  even  to-day  in  rural  parishes,  e.g,  north  Notts, 
wheat  is  thrown  over  the  bridal  couple  with  the  cry  "  Bread 
for  life  and  pudding  for  ever,"  expressive  of  a  wish  that  the  newly 
wed  may  be  always  affluent    The  throwing  of  rice,  a  very  ancient 


custom  but  one  hiter  than  the  wheat,  is  symbolical  of  the 
that  the  bridal  may  be  fruitfuL  The  bride-cup  was  tbe  bowl  ex 
loving-cup  in  which  the  bridegroom  pledged  the  bxide,  and  she 
him.  The  custom  of  breaking  this  wineKaxp,  after  tlie  bridal 
couple  had  drained  its  contents,  is  common  to  both  tbe  Jews  and 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  fbraaer  dash  it  against 
the  wall  or  on  the  ground,  die  latter  tread  it  under  foot.  The 
phrase  "  bride-cup  "  was  also  sometimes  used  of  the  bowl  of 
spiced  wine  prepared  at  night  for  the  bridal  couple.  Bride- 
JawnurSf  anciently  called  bride-lace,  were  at  first  pieces  of  gold, 
silk  or  other  lace,  used  to  bind  up  the  sprigs  of  raeemaiy  iaaaeAj 
worn  at  weddings.  These  took  htter  the  fonn  of  bucbes  cf 
ribbons,  which  were  at  last  metamSxphoaed  into  losettcs. 
Bridegroorn'Men .  and  bridesmaids  had  fonnedj  importuit 
duties.^  The  jnen  were  called  bxideHknights,  and  rcpfeaented 
a  survival  of  the  primitive  days  of  marriage  by  capture,  when 
a  man  called  his  friends  in  to  assist  to  "lift"  thebride.  Biidcs- 
maids  were  usual  in  $azon  En^^d.  The  senior  of  tfaem  had 
personally  to  attend  the  bride  for  some  days  before  the  veddiag. 
The  making  of  the  bridal  wreath,  the  deooration  of  tbe  tables  Use 
the  wedding  feast,  the  dressing  of  the  bxide,  weve  anioog  her 
special  tasks.  In  the  same  way  the  senior  gxoomsmaii  (the 
best  man)  was  the  personal  attendant  of  the  husbawL  The 
bride-wain,  the  wagon  in  which  the  bride  was  driven  to  her  new 
home,  gave  its  name  to  the  weddings  of  aigr  poor  deserviag 
couple,  who  drove  a  **  wain  "  xound  the  village,  ooDectiiig  y«*n 
sums  of  money  or  articles  of  f  uxnituxe  towards  their  bonsekeepiag. 
These  were  called  bidding-weddings,  or  bid-ales,  which  were  io 
the  nature  of  "  benefit "  feasts.  So  general  is  still  tbe  costoa 
of  "  bidding-weddings  "  in  Wales,  that  printers  vsually  keep  the 
form  of  invitation  in  type.  Sometimes  as  many  as  sx  hundred 
couples  will  walk  in  the  bridal  procession.  The  hride^s  wrtctk 
is  a  Christian  substitute  for  the  pit  oorcmet  all  Jewish  brides 
wore.  The  crowning  of  the  bride  is  still  observed  by  the  Rttssiau. 
and  the  Calvinists  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  The  weazmg  of 
orange  blossoms  is  said  to  have  started  with  the  Saracens,  who 
regarded  them  as  emblems  of  fecundity.  It  was  fntxodiiced  ixto 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders.  The  bridi^sveUhtht  modem  formal 
ihtfiammeum  or  Urge  yellow  veil  which  completely  enveloped  the 
Greek  and  Roman  brides  during  the  oeremony.  Such  a  ayvexxag 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Jews  and  the  Persians. 

See  Brand.  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  (Hazlitt's  ed^  1905):  Rev 
J.  Edward  Vaux,  Church  PolUere  (1894). 

BRIDEWELL,  a  district  of  London  between  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Thames,  so  called  from  the  well  of  St  Bride  or  St  Bridget 
close  by.  From  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  a  casde  or 
Norman  tower,  long  the  occasional  residence  of  the  kings  cf 
England,  stood  there  by  the  Fleet  ditch.  Henry  VIII.,  Stow 
says,  built  there  "  a  stately  and  beautiful  bouse,"  specially  for 
the  housing  of  the  emperor  Charies  V.  and  his  suite  in  15^5. 
During  the  hearing  of  the  divorce  suit  by  the  f^TiifrfH  at 
Blackfriars.  Henry  and  Catharine  of  Arsgon  lived  there  la 
1553  Edward  VI.  made  it  over  to  the  city  as  a  penitentiary,  t 
house  of  correction  for  vagabonds  and  loose  women;  and  it 
was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  lord  mayor  and  coipora- 
tion  in  1555.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  New  Bridewell,  buflt  m  X839,  «a« 
pulled  down  in  X864.  The  term  has  become  a  synonym  for  say 
reformatory. 

BRIDGE,  a  game  of  cards,  developed  out  of  the  ssxne  of  whist 
The  country  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  A  similar  game  fa  said  to 
have  been  played  in  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  the  19^  centar>- 
A  game  in  all  respects  the  same  as  bridge,  except  that  in  "  bo 
trumps  "  each  trick  counted  ten  instead  of  twelve,  was  fdiyed 
in  Enghind  about  1884  under  the  name  of  Dutch  whist  Same 
connect  it  with  Turkey  and  Egypt  under  the  name  of  "  Khedive,* 
or  with  a  Russian  gamercalled' "  Yeralash."  It  was  in  Torkry 
that  it  first  won  a  share  of.popular  favour.  Under  the  synoayns 
of  "  Biritch,"  "  Bridge,"  or  "  Russian  whist,"  it  found  its  «ay 
to  the  London  dubs  about  1894,  from  which  date  iti  populsrity 
rapidly  increased. 

Ordinary  Bridge, — Bridge,  in  Its  ordinary  form,  diffcts  fnn 
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— AlthoB|li  thenu*  brarpbyoi, 
jn  la  BUI  nam  uv  psiuteiat  the  di^uUkcaiw  put  Id  the 
PUt  d(  that  paniculu  huuL    Alter  the  fint  leul  hli  cudi  an 

dommy  »hiM;  oevatbda  the  daler'K  putuei  il  laterated 
b  Ihc  lenll  of  the  hud  cqully  with  the  ikaler.  The  tiump 
wit  il  BOt  •Itttanlned  by  the  lut  cud  dolt,  but  ii  lelccted  by 
the  dealer  or  Ui  pattoei  mthDut  consultation,  the  (omieT  having 
the  Gnt  option.  It  ia  further  open  to  tbem  to  play  without  a 
tnuBp  nit.  The  value  of  tilcki  and  honoun  vaiiei  with  the 
■uit  dectated  at  tmnpa.  Honoun  are  redtoncd  dlflDcntly  frem 
■tiu,  and  on  a  Kile  which  it  soDiewhit  iniralKd..  lh>  tarn 
lor  bDURin  does  not  count  tawaidewisniiig  01  lo*Iii(  Ihe  rubber, 
bat  B  added  aftenraidi  to  the  Dick  icore  In  order  M  detennlne 
the  value  of  the  rubber.  There  are  abo  Kara  for  boldtaf  no 
ttnnipi  ("  chicane  "),  and  Ear  winning  aS  the  trida  or  tU  but 

The  Kore  bai  to  be  kqit  on  paper.  It  Ii  uiual  for  ths  KOiini 
Uock  to  have  two  vertiol  CDlumm  divided  hallway  by  a  bori- 
mtailine.  The  left  (stumn  ii  for  IIk  icoren' aide,  andtheri^t 
for  the  oppooaitl'.  Hodouji  an  icored  above  the  horiuatal 
bie.  and  tricki  below.  The  drawback  to  this  anancemoitii  that, 
Bnce  the  acorei  for  eadl  hand  are  not  kept  leparately.  It  is 
trnerally  impoMible  to  tract  aa  error  b  the  kor  without  going 
thrauth  the  whole  lerla  of  handi.  A  better  plan,  it  leeau,  is  to 
hive  (oar  cohunns  ruled,  the  Inner  two  bdng  asa^ned  to  ttlcki, 
the  outer  OKI  to  honoura.  By  tUt  netbod  a  line  can  be  reserved 
lor  ead  hand,  and  any  dUcrepancy  In  the  KOTcrat  once  rectified. 

The  Pottlaod  Qub,  Loodon,  drew  up  a  code  of  lawa  hi  i£«j, 
aad  this  code,  with  a  lew  ameadmenta,  was  in  July  1895  adapted 
t^ajointcoaunittecoftheTUffiDdPoMlandauba.  Arcviied 
code  came  into  force  in  Jannary  1905,  the  ptoviiioni  of  which 

Each  tricfc  above  6  comtti  1  points  in  a  spade  decUratlon, 
4  in  1  dob,  S  in  a  diamond,  S  In  a  heart,  is  in  a  no- trump  dedara- 
boD.  The  guae  coniisti  of  30  points  made  by  tricks  alone. 
When  one  side  has  won  two  games  the  rubber  Is  ended.  The 
vinnera  aie  entitled  to  add  100  points  to  their  score.  Honours 
conast  of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  fai  a  suit  declaration. 
If  4  player  and  hii  partner  mnjointly  hold  3  (or  "simple") 
haoeun  they  scoie  [win  the  value  of  a  trick;  if  4  honoon, 
.  If  a  player  In  his  own  hand  bold 
core  4  hooouis  In  addition  to  the 
le  player  hold  4  honours 


4  hooinus  he  is  entitled  to 

score  for  tmioint  hounuii 

and  his  partner  the  other  their  total 

Kmttarly  if  a  pbyei  hold  j  honours  hi  his  < 

ts  seen  10  l^  boooun.     If  in  a  no-tnimp  hand  the  partners 

oniointly  hoU  j  aces,  they  score  jo  for  honours;  if  4  aces, 

40  I«  honours.     4  aces  in  t  hand  count  100.     On  the  uae 

looEing  9*  the  score  for  banoun  are  the  Fotlowiag:  clnfdM,  if 

s  player  bold  00  trump,  In  amount  equal  to  simple  honours; 

tramd  liam,  if  coo  side  win  all  the  tricks,   40  points;  liUU 

ilam,  U  Ihey  win  II  tricks,  10  pobls.      At  the  end  of  the 

Tubtcr  the  tots]  imres,  whether  made  by  tricks,  honours,  chicane, 

slam,  or  rubber  paJntt,  lie  added  together,  and  the  difeience 

between  the  two  totals  is  the  number  of  points  won. 

At  the  aptiiinc  of  play,  partners  an  amnfed  and  the  cards 
are  sfanAtd,  cut  and  dealt  (the  last  card  not  being  turned)  as 
SI  ^iSl;  but  the  dealer  cannot  hae  tb  deal  by  misdealing. 
After  the  deal  is  oompleled,  the  dealer  makes  the  trump  or  no- 
tmiBp  <MiBt  tiaatt  dedaratlau,  or  paaaes  the  choice  to  his  partner 
without  icmnk.  If  lbs  dealer's  partner  make  the  dectanlion 
oBt  of  his  tnin,  the  adversary  on  the  dealer's  left  may,  without 
ceBaoltatian.  cUIm  ■  beth  dcaL  Ilanadversaiymakeadectara- 
ini,  the  dealer  inn'  dalm  ■  fresh  deal  or  dlir^ard  the  decUra- 
tioiL  ThA  after  UK  dedantton,  either  adversary  may  double, 
the  leader  having  Bnt  optidn.  The  eflectof  doubling  Is  that 
each  tfi^  is  worth  twice  aa  many  points  as  before;  but  the 
•OMCafnbDDOHI^  chicane  and  slam  are  un^tend.  Ifadedara- 
tloo  is  doubled,  the  dealer  and  Us  partner  have  tlie  right  ol 
icdooblini,  thus  making  each  trick  worth  four  times  as  much 
•1  at  inL    The  dedartr  has  the  Gist  option.    The  other  side 


can  again  Todouble,  and  so  onj  but  the  value  of  a  trick  is  llnlud 
to  loo  points.  In  the  play  ol  the  hand  the  laws  are  neariy  the 
same  as  the  laws  of  whist,  eicepi  tliat  the  dealer  may  expose  his 
cards  and  lead  oijt  ol  tun  without  penalty;  after  the  second 
hand  has  played,  however,  he  tu  only  correct  this  lead  out  of 
turn  with-the  permUslou  of  the  adversaries.  Dummy  cannot 
revoke,  The  dealer's  parttier  nay  lake  no  part  In  the  [^y  of  the 
liand  beyond  guarding  the  dealer  against  revoking. 
AAria  la  Playtri.- 


hsve  tl 


'.:  GrA.  to  select  the  n 


player's  Toiw  suit  b 
Eve.Ifthe£alerbi 


likely  to 

a  luic  of  five  cards  lih 

better  suit  to  make  Lnimpt  th , ,  _  _, 

and  the  dealer  has  a  fair  hand,  he  Du^bt  to  dudc  the  trump. 
RfSidi  •ticngib,  the  average  band  would  CBOuia  ace,  kii*,  qimn. 
kaive  aad  tea,  or  (quivalent  strength.  Hands  stttnger  or  weaker 
than  this  by  tbs  value  d  a  Ung  or  less  may  be  described  as  fesinn- 
lesa.  U  the  dealer's  band  ts  a  Ung  over  Ibe  average,  il  is  iwin 
Ukelv  than  not  that  Us  partDci  wiU  dtbe^  Inlda  aii  '      ' 

nU  hohlnKh  a  weak  hand  as  will  couoMiact  the  pli 


,  . r  deelaraiioB  ths  dealer  foifcia 

of  hoMing  the  iDag  uamgt. 

(7  Bmlir.—Ui  calculatiiii  the  aueagili  of  a  hand  a 
■nave  ■>  wQiui  two  toBS,  B  qucen  Is  worth  two  ksiavcs.  a  Idng  is  worth 
■' queen  and  koave  together,  and  an  aa  b  worth  a  king  and  queen 
together.  A  kiu  unguaided  b  worth  less  than  a  queen  quarded; 
a  qmeo  is  not  fully  guarded  unleia  sccampanieil  by  thrtt  more 
cards;  If  guarded  by  one  small  card  it  U  worth  1  knave  guarded. 
An  ICC  also  loses  in  value  by  being  icile. 

A  hand  to  be  straaa  enough  for  a  no-lrump  declantian  should  be  a 
Idne  and  ten  above  the  avenge  with  all  the  hoiunin  guarded  and 
all  Uie  sidts  protected.  It  must  be  a  king  and  knave  or  two  queens 
above  the  average  If  then  is  protcctiDa  In  three  suila.  It  must  be 
an  ace  or  a  Idqg  and  queen  above  the  avenge  if  only  two  suits  ait 
protected:  An  esubbshad  Uaek  suit  of  ilii  or  mere  cards  with  a 
guardedldngaflcardof  entry  Isgood  enough  for  DO  tramps.  With 
three  aces  no  trumps  can  be  declared.  Without  an  act,  lour  kings, 
two  queens  and  a  knavvart  required  in  order  to  justify  the  declan- 
tioa.  When  the  dealer  has  a  choke  of  declaiationa  a  sound  heart 
make  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  doubtful  rto-trump.    Four  hoooun  in 


Six  hearts  should  be  made  tr 


eueptl^ 

^-.J  be  made  truaaps  x 

jDlesa  the  hand  ia  very  weak;  five  near„ .^-.  ,- 

hearts  wiih  thiec  honoun  should  be  declared  if  the  hand  is  nearly 
strong  enough  for  no  trumps,  also  if  (he  band  b  very  irregular  with 

honour,  five  wqh  three  hooours  or  lour  all  fannoun  should  be 
declared;  sreaker  diamoads  should  be  declared  if  the  luila  are 
irrnulsr,  cepecially  if  blank  In  hearta  Sudubs  with  three  honoun 
or  five  with  four  honours  should  be  dedared.  Spades  are  prsctlcsUy 
only  declsiedwttha  weak  bandi  with  only  a  king  in  the  hand  a  suit 
.of  five  spade*  sbouM  be  declared  asa  Mtimvt  mesiure.  With 
nothing  above  1  ten  a  suit  of  two  or  three  spades  can  be  declared, 
though  even  with  the  wcakeec  hands  a  suit  of  five  clubs  or  of  sii  red 
cards  win  MiDbably_pnive  lesa  capeniive. 

IWaraMiiu  ly  iMMSsy.— From  the  bo  that  the  call  has  been 
iwd.  the  dealer's  paitaci'  must  ciedit  the  dealer  with  less  than 
average  strength  as  ttgards  the  rank  of  his  cards,  and  pcobaUy  ■ 
slightly  tacTcued  nuraberof  black  cards;  he  must  therefora  be  ma* 
backward  hi  maUiv  a  high  dedaiatkm  wbsnew  be  can  nake  a 
sound  declaralkm  oTless  value.    On  the  other  hand,  he  has  aol  the 

less  strength  because  the  cmly  alternative 

For  eiample   with  the  hand:  Heuts.  ai 

9,7,6,3:dubs.kg.  io.4;s(iadis,j  »  lhec™««.ju.iu.™u™. 

favour  with  five  trumps,  but  dcctdedly  agunst  with  only  two,  and 

the  diamond  declaratiao  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  spade.    Still,  a 

hand  may  be  10  weak  that  spades  should  be  dedsred  irilh  two  or 

leu,  but  five  dubs  or  six  HiKmrm/i*  would  be  preferable  with  ths 


in  the  dealer's 


BRIDGE 

•hfflilcTlx  mtie  mon  (miiKii^by  tlw  dtalo'.  SisdB    i 
H  oeclurd  viih  w  at  the  kor  of  tiRat)'4ii  ud  irilL  Eve    i 

Lty-d(h(.  WbaDniiiclibfhirid  inchetconariiky  Hvcni 
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DtdaraHnu  It  On  Son.— When 


Otckriiif  to  tu  Kcrc  ii  ulun  annlafic:  u  acADUy  ank  no- 
tnuBp  deeunooB  curie*  vHh  ii  inuU  chuon  si  tine  br  trick* 
■aloM  Aammjf  hold*  *  iMHnunp  buicL 

i>MiMf*(. — Pnetk*lly  tb*  IeuIb  only  dmiblB  ■  no-tnuip  cl>- 
d*r*Ikn  vfaea  be  hdUM  wfa*t  i*  probably  **  4*abliibed  nit  it 


■Da.D*ie  witD  cm  *a*  u 

DoiibW  tv  tba  third  bi 

tint  ibt  pli  w  b*>  ■  vny 

K*pau  ta  tue  deiibk  bb  p*i 


Tbe  bind  whicb  canuini  ihc  itrciiiiE  luii  I 
la«*idif<R4Btiy.  Tbe  uLt  ibDuld  ml  I 
M  to  buke  tt  dii*dv*at*feoui  to  open  it. 
ouik  in  ■  wilt,  It  1*  Bot  the  object  tonuh 
■■  po*Bb1e  trick*.   Diep  fiscHci  i[ 
other  wwt  III  •IcaOiic  ■  trick.  Trii 
doinc  a  livoiiisblr  opcuiie  can  be  t 
■vet,  it  t*  doubtful  with  wKch  hud 
bettir  to  lenvt  it  u  ItH  u  poaib 
ifaiul  DUy  Iitl.  er  u  idvcnary  n..,  — 
tl  la  id  HMni  muoiind  to  fineiae  afmiiut  1 

Uould  not  be  led  out  B  a*  to  eihauB  tbe 


--« liWy  to 

lieduHiliI 
ait  2  A 


When  on 


laln  object 


lukl  be  luflicientlr  KtOB 
n  full  of  poMible  teoao 
y  iTsatdt  the  play  of  tb 


Ihe  Hit.  ahhouih _  . 

wit,  it  would  H  ten  be  right 

m™  one  gf  tbe  adwrr— 

uit,  it  )■  fiequently  poHiblc  la  pmnl  ita 
device.  BuchaaboldLDgDpa  winiunf  c*rd,ui 
'«—  ^ia  panner**  hand,  or  playing  in  otba 


Ibv  *ce?Une"iKl  ■ "  -  — " 


ive  IB  little  iBforaatloa  aa 

It  band,  plaviv  frequ 
t  higher  or  higneet  <A 


of  malun* 
It  to  giw  (he  ErM  trick 
iTiea  hu  iJiowB  *  lofif 
"King  broflaht  In  by  * 
11  the  kuit  ia  exhauMed 

'(^"hfa  nit  to  ntum. 

)  c»rd  to  mum.  The 
D  aa  HMble  at  to  whit  he 
!Dt  falte  card*.    Uiually  he 


ke'cSder'iTI 


to  prevent  tbe  latter  froa  hriacinf  in  a  long  mil ;  they  cu  ^ 
them  ^th  ipecial  effect  liiea  the  kuceuit  i*  in  Lhe  npoaed  hand 

Afwut  no-tnunp*  the  kwler  ■hould  hoc  play  hi*  winaint  card* 
unloa  he  baa  a  gmd  cbuce  of  deuiag  tbe  mit  irithoin  hdf  Iraa  ha 
parincr:  in  moat  ca*ca  it  i*  advinble  to  pvc  away  the  bnt  tricL 
eneeially  if  be  ha*  no  card  of  n-entry,  in  nrdo  (hat  hi*  putns  « 
idBiHtheleadmiyhavtacardcf ibeaJiiorcnini:  binkid^ 
■cc,  k&(  and  miecB.  er  ace.  Uat  «ith  levcn  in  the  luit.  or  arc.  kBg. 
hnave,  tea  whJi  aix,  the  player  may  lead  out  hia  bdi.  With  ihire 
bonoara  any  two  ol  which  are  la  ■eqnnicc  foot  to  tbe  ace)  the  pUvtr 
■bouM  hwl  Ibt  higher  of  tba  *R)ueiice.  He  •botiM  lewl  h^  h«h>a 
card  ffnai  quaes,  Iniv,  ten;  from  queen,  knave,  nine  ^  Imn  taatt 
ten,  Blae;  hnava,  tcn,cight,and  ten,  ninc,right.  In orlwr caaea ibe 
player  ihuld  lead  a  amall  cvd ;  frnirding  to  the  naual  roatairKa, 

wMl  three  cud*  h^her  than  the  card  led,  and  can  olten  place  tl« 
card*  of  the  nit :  for  ^"■"***i  tbe  leven  ia  led.  dummy  holds  qa»a 
and  cjgbt,  pbyinc  the 

wS'i 

thenfore  held  the  ace.  king  and  either 
ruleiaaafbllawa:  the  number  of  pipe  J 

eleven  (It-T-a  in  the  eaae  HaieiL,  . 

hI(berdiaadieoaelediuliB  thekuler'ihand:    tbe 


Cqueen.  nine  and  ej^t)  leave 


freca,  t^oosh^Ihe  lead  ia  objected  ED  by  taat,    A  eoit  irf  lhe*r 

.11 1,  .r  ^_  —f^^  atrentth  ebould  not  be  ocentd.    la  cuei  of 

■bould  be  given  to  hcant  and  to  a  lea  otem  u> 


WiA  a  nut  declared  the  be<t  opening  kad  ii . 

ledlna 
doubt  pnfi 


vcnr.  Id  IbicI  thraugh  urength,  t 

adopt  any  of  the  leccnE  whiit  nwlFi 
clear  that,  il  the  adveraariea  i^il 
■ecret.  and  Tie.  in  addition  10  hi>  n> 


vduaUemle.  Then 


kBnaU  arc,  however,  tiaed,  and  are  of  aieai  uv 
playing  en  unneccaaarily  high  card,  whether  10  r* 


the  oae  of  a  Idjig  led  by  one'i  panner. 

The  biflhen  of  a  lequence  kd  Ihnnifh  dnmiay  win  fiequerel} 
tell  tbe  third  player  that  he  haa  aaood  fiaetec.  The  bmi  td  ■ 
lequence  led  through  tbe  dealer  wUlioincline*  aplain  tbe  peeitioa 
to  the  third  thiyer,  at  the  fanie  tlae  keeping  the  denier  ia  the  d>it. 

When  on  dummy'*  left  it  il  futile  to  Gnc**e  agaiut  a  cud  nsi  i* 
dummy*!  hand.  But  with  aa  and  knave,  if  dummy  haa  (ithn  haa 
or  queen,  the  knave  ehouM  uanaOy  be  played,  pnithr  bniK  0* 
other  hith  card  may  be  in  the  leader*!  hand,  partly  bacaaK.  If  iW 
finwelaili.  the  player  may  HiU  haU  a  tenaec  mr  dummy.  Uhea 
a  player  i*  irith  aay  chance  of  Micceaa  tryinf  to  eetatttieh  hia  kaa  H^ 
be  (houkl  keep  every  card  of  it  if  poaiible.  whether  i(  ia  a  init  akeaitr 
opeDed  or  a  nit  wfatch  lie  wiihe*  hi*  partner  to  Iced ;  when,  however. 
the  main  objart  of  lb*  hand  i*  to  eeubliih  onc'i  putBer'i  nrii.  ii  ■ 
not  nfceeeary  for  a  player  to  ke«  hia  own  lone  niit,  and  he  AoM 

.  flayiai  U  Uu  Scan.—Kt  the  beiinning  of  Ihe  hand  ihe  duaia 
are  «  great  aBainit  any  paitieular  reauli.  that  at  ihc  koit  of  lo^e^S 
the  advantage  td  getbng  to  any  paniculu  icore  haa  an  apprtoahli 
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eAct  Ln  dttamiDLOf  the  cboia  of  RdL 
idvuuie  of  ffntjof  lo  omiti  — '—' 
TW  principal  point!  to  be  «iiDcd . 


,  AvsaH  poinu;  MBd  the  a  ; 

KDCD  UE  EC«T  II  Z4  to  Z3  ■pinA  Ibe  dealer,  beaitt  ana  t 
half  a  (rick  belts  reUiivcir  bxliamODdi  than  ml  the  Korc  of 
Id  the  £i«iail  ■coad  gaiBea  ^  the  rubtWi  Ihe  value  of  a 
Kned  for  hdnaort  ia  probabhr  about  a  half  of  a  poifif  k 
tfkka — ia  a  dote  gaae  ratlicr  leaa.  hi  a  one-aided  game  ntb 
Ib  tfaa  deeidiaf  fame  of  the  rabbcr,  on  account  of  the  an] 
cJvbiaiatf  IbeoUK,  the  value  of  each  poipncoredffirluuuii 
to Me-third oca jufnl  icond for  trfclo. 

Ortff  ftrrnt  If  Bridit,— Tin  (nllnwi™  inrirlin  or  thr  c 

TWknifcrf  firiiFR.— The  th 
'     '  d  dnCi  at  '     ' 


Iffl  Ihe  tiM  catd  ham  been  lef '  If  th , 

10  dommy,  hii  right-hand  advn^xy,  who  mult  not  have  looked  at 
liaown  hud.  eaamiDeidununyyaDddeclareatniEnpa,  not,  however, 
**p'**^*t  the  hand.  The  dechralioa  ia  forced :  wilh  tbrre  or  four 
ace*  jaaj  atoal  (no  tnuBpa)  mnat  be  declared:  in  other  caw  the 
boteM  aoit:  if  nita  an  equal  b  lenclh.  the  itrongat.  >.(.  ihe  nil 
nocaiaiog  moat  ofpa.  ace  cnmtinf  eleven,  king,  qoeen  and  knave 
iHBIiaf  tea  each.  If  nuti  an  oqual  in  both  loitb  and  itienflh. 
■c  oae  in  which  the  trick  hai  the  higher  value  muit  be  tnunpa. 


OBly  do. 


e  played  vithouF  irfcn 

(hofle  which  a  pbyer  wini  in  faia  own  i 
B  other  deak  ii  icoml  above  the  1i 
chkaae.  At  the  eod  of  the  rubber  the 
pginia  woa  or  km  an  adjuited  thua. 
111.  B  with  190.  and  C  witl 

Dmmmy  Srtffa,— The  player  w 
J Damiay  deab  the  Gnt  ha 


.   - been  ked.  dumi  . 

thelcad.    Tbeiameia  u:  iheplayei 


rubber.'    aoietilBea 

towarda  Ramc  evcepi 

,  honoura.  ilam  and 
re  added  up,  and  the 


dDBny  alwaya  looka  J 


T  Tmr-taaiid  Brutfl—Tbit  ia  the  h 
—v  f-trm.     Each  player  lua  a  dummy,  wh 

10  himi  bot  the  canda  are  an  Brranip]  that  l,iej  ,^,..~«  «.  -...." 
by  bia  opposent,  a  iperiaL  aland  beinB  requiitd  for  the  purpDat 

t^theiaiBeraleeaain  three-handed  or  dummy  brid^.  The  obiro 
tioo  tn  tl^  ia  that,  aioce  the  opponenl  doea  not  lee  the  dealer'* 
duiSBry.  he  hat  no  chance  of  cJwf^inf  an  erroneout  dedaration. 
Ika  codM  be  avoided  tif  nol  allowinf  Ihe  dealer  the  optioa  of 


AuOim  Bridfi.—Tius  variety  of  the  game  lot  (otit  pUyeia, 

which  adda  an  elemcDt  chaiacteriitic  of  poker,  appean  to  have 
been  iUMellld  about  1904,  but  waa  really  ictioduced  at  the 
Bath  Qub,  Londoajn  1907,  and  then  wai  gradually  taken  up 
by  a  ifider  dide.  The  tam  wen  Kttled  in  Auguit  190S  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Bath  and  Poitlaad  duba.  Hie  icoring 
{eicept  aa  belov),  value  of  luiti,  and  play  are  ai  at  ordinary 
bridge,  Init  the  variety  coiuiata  in  the  method  of  dedaration, 
the  dedaration  twt  being  confined  in  auction  bridge  to  the  dealer 
or  hli  pBTtncT,  and  the  deal  being  a  diaadvantagc  rather  than 
othcrwiie.  The  dealer,  having  examined  hla  hand,  muil  declare 
to  win  at  least  one  "  odd  "  trick,  and  Chen  each  player  in  turn, 
beginning  with  the  one  on  the  doler'i  left,  haa  the  right  to  pau 
the  previous  dedaration,  or  double,  or  redouble,  or  overcall  by 
making  a  dedanllon  of  higher  value,  any  number  of  timca  tH] 
all  ait  saligfied.  the  actual  phiy  of  Ihe  combined  bands  (or  what 
in  ordinary  bridge  would  be  dealer  and  duouny)  rating  eventu- 
aUy  wilh  the  pannen  making  the  final  dedaratiDD;  the  partner 
who  made  the  firat  call  (however  »mall)  in  the  auit  finally  con- 
atituting  the  trump  (or  no-truiDp)  plays  the  hands,  the  othet 
being  dummy.  A  dedaration  of  a  greater  number  of  Irickain  a 
luit  of  lower  value,  which  equals  a  previous  call  In  value  of 
points  (t-g-  two  in  spades  as  against  one  in  dubs]  la  "  of  higher 
value  ";  but  doubling  and  redoubling  only  affect  the  score  and 
not  the  declaration,  so  that  a  call  of  two  diamonda  overcalli  one 
no-trump  even  though  this  has  been  doubled.  The  scoring  in 
auction  bridge  has  the  additional  dement  that  when  the  eventual 
player  of  the  two  hand)  wins  what  waa  ultimaidy  dedared  or 
more,  his  aide  score  Ihe  full  value  below  the  line  (aa  tricks),  but 
if  he  fails  the  opponents  score  30  points  above  the  line  (as 
honours)  for  each  under-trick  (i.a.  trickshort  of  the  declaration), 
or  100  or  joo  if  doubled  or  redoubled,  nothing  bdng  scored  by 
dther  side  below  the  line;  Ihe  loss  on  a  dcdaiation  of  one  spade 
is  limited,  however,  toa  maiimum  of  loopolnts.  A  player  whose 
dedaration  has  been  doubled  and  who  fulfils  bis  contract,  scores 
a  bonus  of  50  polnta  above  the  line  and  a  fuither  jo  pwnts  for 
each  additional  trick  beyond  hli  dedanlion;  If  there  was  a 
redouble  and  he  wini,  be  score*  double  the  bonus.  The  penalty 
for  ■  revoke  (unaffected  by  a  double)  is  (■)  in  Ihe  case  ol  the 
declarer,  that  lis  advenarict  add  150  above  the  title;  (i)  In  the 
case  of  one  of  bis  advenaries,  that  the  declarer  may  either  add 
ISO  pdnti  *bove  Ihe  line  or  may  take  three  tricka  from  his 
opponent!  and  add  them  to  his  own^  in  the  latter  case  luch 
tricks  tnay  assist  him  to  fulfil  hla  contract,  but  ahall  not  entitle 
him  to  any  bonus  for  a  double  o 
score  nothing  either  above  or  1 
'    regards  the  esi 


evoking  aide  may 
[cept  for  honours 


the  competltli 
intticado  involved, 
putner,  iince  the  vi 


impossible  here  to 
«ly.muchre|- 


lussthe 


of  bidding  enable  good  playen 
to  araw  mierences  aa  to  where  the  cards  lie.  The  game  opena 
the  door  to  much  larger  scores  than  ordiiury  bridge,  and  since 
Ihe  end  only  comes  from  scores  made  betow  the  line,  there  are 

which  mvolve  much  more  of  the  gambling  dement.     It  by  no 

points,  and  many  phiyers  prefer  (0  go  (or  points  (i.<.  above  the 
line)  extorted  from  thnr  opponenti  laiher  than  for  fulfilling  a 
dedaration  made  by  themsdvea. 

AUTHoaims. — "  HeHiqMat."  Lawi  and  PriildtUi  ^  Briiti: 
W.  Dalton.  SaJurday  Bridtr,  containlnd  full  bibliogr«ihy  (London, 
1906):  ].  B.  Elwell,  .4if>ii»<d  Bridt'-  R.  F>  Foster,  BHjp  Taaia; 
"  Badtwarih,"  LamiaKdPHntifiUiiitBndit:  E,  Bertholt,  Dt^U- 
Dummy  Briiti:  Birilck.  srSwiida  IPtuL  pamphlet  in  Brit.  Mus.: 
W.  IMtoB,  AmUcn  BHds'  (190a).  (W.  H.  W.*) 

BRIIMEBUILDniO  BBOTBBBHOOS,  a  confnlemlly  (Freira 
PffnUfai)  that  arose  In  the  south  of  France  durinc  the  laltet 
part  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  maintained  hospice*  at  the  chid 
fords  of  the  prindpal  rivers,  besides  building  bridges  and  looking 
after  ferries.  Tlie  brotherhood  waa  recognised  by  Pope  dement 
m.laiiB«. 

BRIDBB-HIiD  [Fi.  ait-du-fimH,  in  fortificarion,  1  woA  de- 
•ifDcd  to  cover  the  pantfc  of  ■  river  bjr  means  of  (inti£(atioBi 
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on  one  or  both  banks.  As  the  process  of  moving  an  army  over 
bridges  b  slow  and  complicated,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
secure  it  from  hostile  interruption,  and  the  works  constituting 
the  bridge-head  must  therefore  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
keep  the  enemy's  artillexy  out  of  range  of  the  bridges.  In 
addition,  room  is  required  for  the  troops  to  form  up  on  the 
farther  bank.  In  former  days,  with  short-range  weapons,  a 
bridge-head  was  often  little  more  than  a  screen  for  the  bridge 
itself,  but  modem  conditions  have  rendered  necessary  far 
greater  extension  of  bridge  defences. 

BRIDOENpf  a  market  town  in  the  southern  parliamentary 
division  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Ogwr  (whence  its  Welsh  name  Penybont-«r-Ogwr).  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)6062.  It  has  a  station  165  m.  from  London 
on  the  South  Wales  trunk  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
and  is  the  junction  of  the  Barry  Company's  railway  to  Barry 
via  Uantwit  Major.  Bridgend  has  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
produce,  and  is  an  important  centre  owing  to  its  being  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  mining  valleys  of  the  Uynvi,  Garw  and 
the  two  Ogwr  rivers,  which  converge  about  3  m.  north  of  the 
town  and  are  connected  with  it  by  branch  lines  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Though  without  large  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  town  has  joinery  works,  a  brass  and  iron  foundry,  a 
tannery  and  brewery.  There  are  brick-works  and  stone  quarries, 
and  much  lime  is  burnt  in  the  neighbourhood.  Just  outside  the 
town  at  Angelton  and  Pare  Gwyllt  are  the  Glamorgan  county 
lunatic  asylums. 

There  was  no  dvi]  parish  of  Bridgend  previous  to  1905,  when 
one  was  formed  out  of  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Newcastle  and 
Coity.  Of  the  castle  of  Newcastle,  buOt  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
above  the  church  of  that  parish,  there  remain  a  courtyard  with 
flanking  towers  and  a  fine  Norman  gateway.  At  Coity,  about 
a  m.  distant,  there  are  more  extensive  ruins  of  its  castle,  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Turbervilles,  brds  of  Coity,  but  now  belonging 
to  the  earls  of  Dunraven.  Coity  church,  dating  from  the  X4th 
century,  is  a  fine  cruciform  bidlding  with  central  embattled 
tower  in  Early  Decorated  style. 

BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN,  a  police  burgh  of  StirUngshlre,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  3340.  It  lies  on  the  Allan,  a  left-hand  tributary  of 
the  Forth,  3  m.  N.  of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway  and  by 
tramway.  Built  largely  on  the  well-wooded  slopes  of  Westerton 
and  Airthrey  Hill,  sheltered  by  the  Ochils  from  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  environed  by  charming  scenery,  it  has  a  great 
repuUtion  as  a  health  resort  and  watering-place,  especially  in 
winter  and  spring.  There  is  a  pump-room.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  hydropathic  and  the  Macfarlane  museum  of  fine  art  and 
natural  history.  The  industries  include  bleaching,  dyeing  and 
paper-making.  The  Strathallan  Gathering,  usually  held  in  the 
nei^bourhood,  is  the  most  popular  athletic  meeting  in  mid- 
Scotland.  Airthrey  Castle,  standing  in  a  fine  park  with  a  lake, 
adjoins  the  town  on  the  south-east,  and  just  beyond  it  are  the 
old  church  and  burying-ground  of  Logie,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  granite  spur  of  the  Ochil  range. 

BRIDGBPORT,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  co-extensive 
with  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  sUte,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peouonnock  river; 
about  18  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  (x88o)  ^7,643;  (1S90) 
48,866;  (1900)  70,996,  of  whom  92,281  were  foreign-bom, 
including  5974  from  Ireland,  3173  from  Hungary,  9854  from 
Germany,  2755  from  England,  and  1436  from  Italy;  (19x0) 
103,054.  BridgqMrt  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  ft  Hartford  railway,  by  lines  of  coast  steamers,  and  by 
steamers  to  New  York  City  and  to  Port  Jefferson,  directly 
across  Long  Island  Sound.  The  harbour,  forxned  by  the  estuary 
of  the  river  and  Yellow  Mill  Pond,  an  inlet,  b  excellent.  Between 
the  estuary  and  the  pond  is  a  peninsula.  East  Bridgeport,  in 
which  axe  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  west  of  the  harbour  and  the  river  is  the  main  portion  of  the 
dty,  the  wholesale  section  extending  along  the  bank,  the  retail 
section  farther  back,  and  numerous  factories  along  the  line  of 
the  railway  far  to  the  westward.    Ihexe  are  two  large  parks, 


Beardsley ,  ui  the  extreme  north  part  of  the  dty,  and  Seaside,  vat 
of  the  harbour  entrance  and  along  the  Souxid;  in  the  latter  m 
statues  of  Elias  Howe,  who  built  a  large  sewing-madune  factory 
here  in  X863,  and  of  P.  T.  Baraum,  the  showman,  who  lived  ia 
Bridgeport  after  X846  and  did  much  for  the  city,  espediOy  for 
East  Bridgeport.  In  Seaside  Park  there  is  also  a  sddieis'  »af 
sailors'  monument,  and  in  the  vidnity  are  many  fine  residenco. 
The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  St  Vincent^  and  Bridgeport 
hospitals,  the  Protestant  orphan  asyhim,  the  Barxnon  lastitate, 
occupied  by  the  Bridgeport  Scientific  and  HistorJcal  Sodety  aid 
the  Bridgeport  Medical  Sodety;  and  the  United  States  gDven- 
ment  buil(Hng,  which  contains  the  post-office  and  the  custons 
house. 

In  X905  Bridgeport  was  the  principal  marnifsftuxing  ocBtit 
in  Connecticut,  the  capital  invested  in  mannfactniing  bdaf 
f49i38x,348,  and  the  products  being  valued  at  $44,586,5x9^  Tk 
largest  industries  were  the  manufacture  of  conetih-the  pndoct 
of  Bridgeport  was  X9*9%  of  the  total  lot  the  United  States  ia 
X905,  Bridgeport  being  the  kadiiig  dty  in  this  industry— seviag 
marhines  (one  of  the  factories  of  the  Singer  Maxuilactnriog  Co. 
is  here),  steam-fitting  and  heating  apparatus,  cartridges  (the 
factory  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  is  hne),  aatomoMfs, 
brass  goods,  phonographs  and  gramophones,  and  typewrittn. 
There  are  aJso  large  foundry  a^  machine  shops.  Here,  too. 
are  the  winter  headquarteis  of  "  Baraum  and  Baik/s  dicat ' 
and  of  "  Buffalo  Bill's  WUd  West  Show."  Bridgeport  is  a  poet 
of  entry;  its  imports  in  X908  were  valued  at  $6s6,i7x.  Bridg^ 
port  was  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Stratford.  The 
first  settlement  here  was  madfe  in  X659.  It  was  called  Pequonoock 
until  X695,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Stratfidd.  Doxias 
the  War  of  Independence  it  was  a  centre  of  privateering.  In 
x8oo  the  borough  of  Bridgeport  was  chartered,  and  in  1821  ibe 
township  was  ixKorporated.  The  dty  was  not  chartered  imtil 
1836. 

See  S.  Oreutt's  History  ef  At  Tmmskip  tf  Stratford  m^AeCdj  tf 
Bridgeport  (New  Haven,  1886)^ 

BIUDGBB,  ROBBBT  (X844-  )•  English  poet,  bon  on  tk 
23rd  of  October  X844,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cotpos  Chrirti 
College,  Oxford,  and  studied  medidne  in  LoxkIou  at  &  Barthofe* 
mew's  hospital.  He  was  afterwards  assistant  phyridaa-at  tk 
Children's  hospital.  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  phyaidan  st  tk 
Great  Northem  hospital,  retiring  in  1882.  Two  ycaxs  kter  k 
married  Mary,  datighter  of  Albred  Wateri»use,  R.A.  As  4 
poet  Robert  Bridges  stands  nther  apart  from  the  cmrent  cf 
modem  English  verse,  but  his  work  has  had  great  influenoe  ia 
a  select  dide,  by  its  restraint,  purity,  predskm,  and  ddicacy 
yet  strength  of  expression;  and  it  embodies  a  distinct  tkoiy 
of  prosody.  His  chief  critical  works  are  i/«{foii'«iVa»0tfy(i895K 
a  volume  fnade  up  of  two  earlier  essays  (X887  umI  1889),  sad 
John  Keati,  a  Critical  Essay  (x895)*  He  maintained  thai 
English  proaody  depended  on  the  number  of  "  stresses  "  in  a 
line,  not  on  the  number  of  syllables,  and  that  poetry  should 
follow  the  rules  of  natural  speech.  His  poetry  was  privatdy 
printed  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  slow  in  making  its  vay 
beyond  a  comparativdy  small  drde  of  his  adxnixtn.  His  best 
work  is  to  be  found  in  his  Shorter  Poems  (1890),  and  a  oonplete 
edition  of  his  Poetical  Works  (6  vob.)  was  puUtshed  in  1898- 
X905.  His  chief  volumes  are  Promeikeus  (Oxford,  1883,  privately 
printed),  a  "  mask  in  the  Greek  Manner  ";  Eeos  and  Psydu 
(1885),  a  version  of  Apuleius;  The  Growth  of  Imoc^  a  series  of 
sixty-nine  sonnets  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1876  and 
X889;  Shorter  Poems  (X890);  Nero  (X885),  a  hiatotkal  tragedy, 
the  second  part  of  which  appeared  in  X894;  AchSks  m  Scfrm 
(1890),  a  draxna;  Palicio  (1890),  a  romantic  drains  iatbe 
Elizabethan  manner;  The  Relum  of  Ulysses  (xSqo),  a  &amx 
in  five  acts;  The  Christian  Captites  (1890),  a'  tragedy  oa  the 
same  subject  as  Calderon's  El  Principe  ConslamU;  The  Hrmemi 
of  the  Court  (X893),  a  comedy  foundied  on  the  same  dramatist*! 
El  secrete  d  voces  and  on  Lope  de  Vega's  B  Peno  dd  hortdeme; 
The  Feast  of  Bacchus  (X889),  partly  translated  from  the  Beeitam- 
Timoroumenos  of  Terence;  Hymns  from  the  TaUenden  Byn^ 
(Oxford,  1899);  and  Demeler,  a  Mash  (Qxfotd,  1905). 
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BRIDGS.  I.  DttfinUions  and  Central  CmmderaUom.— Bridges 
(old  {wmt,  brig,  brygge^  hmdgfi;  Dutch,  brugi  German, 
Brikke;  a  oommon  Teutonic  word)  are  structures  carrying 
roadways,  waterways  or  railways  across  streams,  valleys  or 
other  roads  or  railwajrs,  leaving  a  passage  way  below.  Long 
bridges  of  several  spans  are  often  termed  "viaducts,"  and 
iMidges  carrying  canals  are  termed  "  aqueducts,"  though  this 
tenn  is  sometimes  used  for  waterways  which  have  no  bridge 
structure.  A  "  culvert "  is  a  bridge  of  small  span  giving  passage 
u>  drainage.  In  railway  work  an  "  overbridge  "  is  a  bridge  over 
the  railway,  and  an  "  underbridge  "  is  a  bridge  carrying  the 
railway.  In  all  countries  there  are  legal  regulations  fixing  the 
minimum  spun  and  height  of  such  bridges  and  the  width  of  road- 
way to  be  provided.  Ordinarily  bridges  are  fixed  bridges,  but 
thm  are  also  movable  bridges  with  machinery  for  opening 
a  dear  and  unobstructed  passage  way  for  navigation.  Most 
commonly  these  are  "  swing  "  or  "  turning  "  bridges.  "  Float- 
ing" bridges  are  roadways  carried  on  pontoons  moored  in  a 
stream. 

In  classical  and  medieval  times  bridges  were  consthicted 
of  timber  or  masonry,  and  later  of  brick  or  concrete.  Then 
late  in  the  i8th  century  wrought  iron  began  to  be  used,  at  first 
in  combination  with  timber  or  cast  iron.  Cast  iron  was  about 
the  same  time  used  for  arches,  and  some  of  the  early  railway 
bridges  were  built  with  cast  iron  girders.  Cast  iron  is  now  only 
used  for  arched  bridges  of  moderate  speM.  Wrought  iron  was  used 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  suspennon  road  bridges  of  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  The  great  girder  bridges  over  the  Menai 
Stnit  and  at  Saltash  near  Plymouth,  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  were  entirely  o(  wrought  iron,  and  subsequently 
wrou^t  iron  girder  bridges  were  extensively  used  on  railways. 
Since  the  introduction  of  mild  steel  of  greater  tenacity  and  tough- 
ness than  wrought  iron  (>.«.  from  1880  onwards)  it  has  wholly 
superseded  the  latter  except  for  girders  of  less  than  100  ft.  span. 
The  latest  change  in  the  material  of  bridges  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  feno-concrete,armoured  concrete,orcondetc  strengthened 
with  steel  bars  for  arched  bridges.  The  present  article  relates 
chiefly  to  metallic  bridges.  It  is  only  since  metal  has  been 
used  that  the  great  spans  of  500  to  1800  ft.  now  accomplished 
have  been  made  possible. 

s.  In  a  bridge  there  may  be  distinguished  the  superstructure 
and  the  stAstructure.  In  the  former  the  main  supporting  member 
or  membeis  may  be  an  arch  ring  or  arched  ribs,  suspension 
chains  us  ropes,  or  a  pair  of  girders,  beams  or  trusses.  The 
bridge  fhamg  rests  on  the  supporting  members,  and  is  of  very 
various  types  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  bridge.  There  is 
sbo  m  Urge  bridges  wind-bradng  to  stiffen  the  structure  against 
horisontal  forces.  The  su^tructure  consists  of  (a)  the  piers  and 
end  pios  or  abutments,  the  former  sustaining  a  vertical  load, 
snd  the  latter  having  to  resist,  in  addition,  the  oblique  thrust 
of  an  aicfa,  the  pull  of  a  suspen^on  chain,  or  the  thrust  of  an 
aabankment;  and  {b)  the  foundations  below  the  ground  level, 
which  are  often  diflBcult  and  costly  parts  of  the  structure,  because 
the  positioii  of  a  bridge  may  be  fixed  by  considerations  which 
piedade  the  selection  of  a  site  naturally  adapted  for  carrying 
s  heavy  structure. 

3.  Types  ef  BrNffer.— Bridges  may  be  classed  as  arched  bridges^ 
in  which  the  principal  members  are  in  compression;  suspension 
indgeSf  in  which  the  principal  members  are  in  tension;  and 
fvdcr  bribes,  in  which  half  the  components  of  the  principal 
ncmbeis  are  in  oompression  and  half  in  tension.  But  there  are 
cues  of  Inidges  of  mixed  type.  The  choice  of  the  type  to  be 
adopted  dq)aids  on  many  and  complex  considerations: — (i) 
The  cost,  having  regard  to  the  materials  available.  For  moderate 
qans  bckk,  masonry  or  concrete  can  be  used  without  excessive 
eost,  but  for  longer  spans  steel  is  more  economical,  and  for  very 
kog  wpua  its  use  is  imperative,  (s)  The  importance  of  securing 
permanence  and  small  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  has  to 
be  considered.  Masonry  and  concrete  are  more  durable  than 
Bictal,  and  metal  than  timber.  (3)  Aesthetic  considerations 
somedmcs  have  great  weight,  especially  in  towns.  Masonry 
bcid|eB  are  pcfcraUe   {n  appearand  to   any  others^  and 


metal  arch  bridges  are  less  objectionable  than  most  forms  of 
girder. 

Most  commonly  the  engineer  has  to  attach  great  importance 
to  the  question  of  cost,  and  to  design  his  structure  to  secure 
the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  the  provision  of  adequate 
strength.  So  long  as  bridge  building  was  an  empirical  art,  great 
waste  of  material  was  unavoidable.  The  development  of  the 
theory  of  structures  has  been  largely  directed  to  determining 
the  arrangements  of  material  which  are  most  economical, 
especially  in  the  superstructure.  In  the  case  of  bridges  of  large 
span  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  erection  are  serious,  and  in  such 
cases  facility  of  erection  becomes  a  governing  consideration  in 
the  choice  of  the  type  to  be  adopted.  In  many  cases  the  span 
Is  fixed  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  convenient  sites  for  piers, 
or  the  requirements  of  waterway  or  navigation.  But  here  also 
the  question  of  economy  must  be  taken  into  the  reckoning. 
The  cost  of  the  superstructure  increases  very  much  as  the  span 
increases,  but  the  greater  the  cost  of  the  substructure,  the  larger 
the  span  which  is  economical.  Broadly,  the  least  costly  arrange- 
m^t  is  that  in  which  the  cost  of  the  superstructure  of  a  span 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  pier  and  foundation. 

For  masonry,  brick  or  concrete  the  arch  subjected  throu^out 
to  compression  is  the  most  natural  form.  The  arch  ring  can 
be  treated  as  a  blockwork  structure  composed  of  rigid  voussoirs. 
The  stability  of  such  structures  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
line  of  pressure  in  relation  to  the  extrados  and  intrados  of  the 
arch  ring.  Generally  the  line  of  pressure  lies  within  the  middle 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  arch  ring.  In  finding  the  line  of  pressure 
some  principle  such  as  the  principle  of  least  action  must  be  used 
in  determining  the  reactions  at  the  crown  and  springings,  and 
some  assumptions  must  be  made  of  not  certain  validity.  Hence 
to  give  a  margin  of  safety  to  cover  contingencies  not  calculable, 
an  excess  of  material  must  be  provided.  By  the  introduction 
of  hinges  the  position  of  the  line  of  resistance  can  be  fixed  and 
the  stress  in  the  arch  ring  determined  with  less  uncertainty. 
In  some  recent  masonry  arehed  bridges  of  spans  up  to  1 50  ft.  built 
with  hinges  considerable  economy  has  been  o'btained. 

For  an  elastic  arch  of  metal  there  is  a  more  complete  theory, 
but  it  is  difficult  of  application,  and  there  remains  some  un- 
certainty unless  (as  is  now  commonly  done)  hinges  are  intro- 
duced at  the  crown  and  springings. 

In  suspension  bridges  the  principal  members  are  in  tension, 
and  the  introduction  of  iron  link  chains  about  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century,  and  later  of  wire  ropes  of  still  greater  tenacity, 
permitted  the  construction  of  road  bridges  of  this  type  wiUi 
spans  at  that  time  impossible  with  any  other  system  of  con- 
struction. The  suspension  bridge  dispenses  wi  th  the  oompression 
member  required  in  girders  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the  stiffening 
required  in  metal  arches.  On  the  other  hand,  suspension  bridges 
require  lofty  towers  and  massive  anchorages.  The  defect  of  the 
suspension  bridge  b  its  flexibility.  It  can  be  stiffened  by  j^rders 
and  bracing  and  is  then  of  mixed  type,  when  it  loses  much  of  its 
advantage  in  economy.  Nevertheless,  the  stiffened  suspension 
bridge  ydH  probably  be  the  type  adopted  in  future  for  very  great 
spans.  A  bridge  on  this  system  has  been  projected  at  New 
York  of  3300  ft.  span. 

The  immense  extension  of  railways  since  1830  has  involved 
the  construction  of  an  enormous  number  of  bridges,  and  most 
of  these  are  girder  bridges,  in  which  about  half  the  superstructure 
is  in  tension  and  half  in  compression.  The  use  of  wroui^t  iron 
and  later  of  mild  steel  has  made  the  construction  of  such  bridges 
very  convenient  and  economical.  So  far  as  superstructure  is 
concerned,  more  material  must  be  used  than  for  an  arch  or  chain, 
for  the  girder  b  in  a  sense  a  combination  of  arch  and  chain. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  girder  imposes  only  a  vertical  load  on  its 
piers  and  abutments,  and  not  a  horizontal  thrust,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  arch  or  suspension  chain.    It  is  also  easier  to  erect. 

A  fundamental  difference  in  girder  bridges  arises  from  the 
mode  of  support.  In  the  simplest  case  the  main  girders  are 
supported  at  the  ends  only,  and  if  there  are  several  spins  they 
are  discontinuous  or  independent.  But  a  main  girder  may  be 
supported  at  two  or  more  points  90  aa  to  br  continuous  over  twQ 
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or  more  spans.  The  continuity  permits  economy  of  weight. 
In  a  three-span  bridge  the  theoretical  advantage  of  continuity 
is  about  49%  for  a  dead  load  and  i6%  for  a  live  load.  The 
objection  to  continuity  is  that  very  small  alterations  of  level 
of  the  supports  due  to  settlement  of  the  piers  may  very  greatly 
alter  the  distribution  of  stress,  and  render  the  bridge  unsafe. 
Hence  many  multiple-span  bridges  such  as  the  Hawkesbury, 
Benares  and  Chittravatti  bridges  have  been  built  with  inde- 
pendent spans. 

Lastly,  some  bridges  arc  composed  of  cantilevers  and  suspended 
girders.  The  main  girder  is  then  virtually  a  continuous  girder 
hinged  at  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  so  that  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  as  to>>the  stresses. 

Whatever  type  of  bridge  is  adopted,  the  engineer  has  to 
ascertain  the  loads  to  be  carried,  and  to  proportion  the  parts 
so  that  the  stresses  due  to  the  loads  do  not  exceed  limits  found 
by  experience  to  be  safe.  In  many  countries  the  limits  of  working 
stress  in  public  and  railway  bridges  are  prescribed  by  law.    The 


Fig.  1. — ^Trajan's  Bridge. 


development  of  theory  has  advanced  pari  passu  with  the  demand 
for  bridges  of  greater  strength  and  span  and  of  more  complex 
design,  and  there  is  now  little  uncertainty  in  calculating  the 
stresses  in  any  of  the  types  of  structure  now  adopted.  In  the 
modem  metal  bridge  every  member  has  a  definite  function  and 
is  subjected  to  a  calculated  straining  action.  Theory  has  been 
the  guide  in  the  development  of  bridge  design,  and  its  trust- 
worthiness is  completely  recognized.  The  margin  of  uncertainty 
which  must  be  met  by  empirical  allowances  on  the  side  of  safety 
has  been  steadily  diminished. 

The  larger  the  bridge,  the  more  important  is  economy  of 
material,  not  only  because  the  total  expenditure  is  more  serious, 
but  because  as  the  span  increases  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure 
becomes  a  greater  fraction  of  the  whole  load  to  be  supported. 
In  fact,  as  the  span  increases  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  dead 
weight  of  the  superstructure  becomes  so  large  that  a  limit  is 
imposed  to  any  further  increase  of  span. 

History  of  Bridge  Bitiloing 

4.  Roman  Bridges. — ^The  first  bridge  known  to  have  been 
constructed  at  Rome  over  the  Tiber  was  the  timber  Pons  Sub- 


Quattro  Capi),  of  about  62  B.C.,  is  practically  intact;  and  tbe 
Pons  Ceslius,  built  probably  in  46  B.C.,  retadns  mucfa  of  the 
original  masonry.  The  Pons  Aelius,  built  by  Hadrian  aj).  154 
and  repaired  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  and  Clement  IX.,  is  now 
the  bridge  of  St  Angelo.    It  had  eight  arches,  tbe  greatest  spa 


Fig.  3. — Ponte  Salario. 


being  62  ft.*  Dio  Cassius  mentions  a  bridge,  possibly  3000  to 
4000  ft.  in  length,  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  in  aj>.  104- 
Some  piers  are  said  still  to  exist.  A  bas-relief  on  the  TrajiQ 
column  shows  this  bridge  with  masonry  piers  and  timber  arches, 
but  the  representation  is  probably  conventional  (fig.  i).  Trajan 
also  constructed  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  in  Spain  (fig.  2).  of  a 
total  length  of  670  ft.,  at  210  ft.  above  the  stream.  This  had 
six  arches  and  was  built  of  stone  blocks  without  cement  The 
bridge  of  Narses,  built  in  the  6th  century  (fig.  3),  carried  tbe  Via 
Salaria  over  the  Anio.  It  was  destroyed  in  1867,  during  tbe 
approach  of  Garibaldi  to  Rome.  It  had  a  fortifioition  such  as 
became  usual  in  later  bridges  for  defence  or  for  tbe  enf<»oefDnt 
of  tolls.  The  great  lines  of  aqueducts  built  by  Roman  enginccn. 
and  dating  from  300  B.C.  onwards,  where  they  are  carried  above 


Fig.  4. — ^First  Span  of  SchatThausen  Bridge. 

ground,  are  arched  bridge  structures  of  remarkable  magnitude 
(see  Aqueducts,  §  Roman).  They  are  generally  of  brick  a»i 
concrete. 

$.  Medieval  and  other  Early  Bridges. — Bridges  with  stooe 
piers  and  timber  superstructures  were  no  doubt  coostracttd 
from  Roman  times  onward,  but  they  have  perished.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  timber  bridge  erected  by  the  brothers  (kubenmann  at 
Schaffhausen  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  It  bad 
spans  of  172  and  193  ft.,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  lepresentativt 


Fig.  3. — Bridge  of  Alcantara. 


licius,'  the  bridge  defended  by  Horatius.  The  Pons  Milvius, 
now  Ponte  Molle,  was  reconstructed  in  stone  by  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  109  B.C.,  and  some  portions  of  the  old  bridge  are 
believed  to  exist  in  the  present  structure.  The  arches  vary 
from  SI  to  79  ft.  span.    The  Pons  Fabricius  (mod.  Ponte  dci 


type  of  bridges  of  this  kind.    The  Wittingen  bridge  by  thensK 
engineers  had  a  span  of  390  ft.,  probably  the  loi^tst  tinber 

*  For  the  ancient  bridges  in  Rome  see  further  Romb:  ArdattifO. 
and  such  works  as  R.  Lanciani.  Ruins  and  Ercavalions  0/  A»oe*i 
Rome  (Eng.  trans..  1897),  pp.  16  foll.< 


Hone  bitdia  In  Gnat  Britun,  the 
ailisi  were  tl»  cydDpun  bridga  itill  editing  on  Dutinoar, 
couBliog  of  ilone  pHn  bridged  by  itone  lUbs.  The  bridge 
ova  [be  Eul  Dut  neu  T*viatock  hid  tfam  pien,  witb  dabs 
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iaiifa  in  En^nd.  It  is  : 
MI-  It  WIS  pmbibly  buil 
onr  Ok  Tlunies  M  London  < 

ISmty  el  lit  Cilia  ef  t 


ria.  J. — Cmlind  Bridge. 

:Smites,  Liti  of  Ikt  EngiMr 

ridge  It  Cnwlind  near  Felei 


nilitiry  nuoss  by  Caimagnola  is  1416.  The 
VcDice,  with  1  span  ol  gi  it.,  wu  built  in 
da  Ponle.  Fig.  7  shows  the  bcauliTid  Pome 
led  at  Florence  in  1:66  from  tbc  design  ol 


b.iltdcm  Bridia.—  M  riwjn-.— In  England  limber  bridges 
of  considerable  ^lan,  either  braced  trusses  or  laminated  arches 
o[  planks  bidled  together),  vere  built  for  some 
licr  railways,  paniculiily  the  Great  Western  and 
the  Manchester.  SheSdd  &  Lincolnshire.  Tbey  have  mostly 
«n  replaced,  decay  having  talien  place  at  the  joints.  Timber 
bridges  oi  large  span  were  consiruclcd  in  America  between  the 
end  ol  tlic  iSth  and  the  middle  of  tbe  iQlb  century.  Tie  Amos- 
keag  bridge  over  tit  Memmac  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  U.S.A., 
built  is  i;g>i  had  6  spans  of  91  it.  The  Bellows  Falls  Iiridge 
over  the  Connecticut  (built  i7B;-i;q>)  had  1  spans  of  tS*  ft. 
The  lingular  Colossus  bridge,  built  in  iSii  over  the  Schuylkill, 
a  kind  of  flat  arched  truss,  had  a  span  oi  340  ft.  Some  of  these 
timber  bridges  are  said  to  have  tasted  ninety  yean  with  ordinary 
repairs,  but  they  were  road  bridges  nol  heavily  loaded.  From 
1840,  trusses,  chiefly  of  timber  but  with  wroughl-iron  tension- 
roda  and  cast-iron  shoes,  were  adopted  in  America.  The  Howe 
truss  of  1830  and  tbe  Pratt  truss  of  ig^  are  eiamples.  The 
Howe  truss  had  timber  chords  and  a  lattice  of  timber  struts, 
with  vertical  Iron  ties.  In  the  Pratt  ttuu  the  struts  were 
vertical  and  the  ties  inclined.     Down  to  iSjo  such  bridges  were 

I     generally  limited  10  150  ft.  span.    The  timber  was  white  pine. 

eased  and  greater  spans  were  demanded. 


e  Howe 


Such 


flcned  by  lii 

■.  the  distribution  of  loading  lo  the  two 
ms  being  indeterminate.  Remarkably  high 
built.  The  Genesee  viaduct,  3oo  ft.  in  length, 
in  10  spans,  bad  timber  trestle  piers  iQoft.  in 


Fic  6.— Old  London  Bridie,  A.n.  I6> 
iht  hnilding  ol  the  first  stone  bridge  commonly  called  Old 
Londw  Bridge:  "About  the  year  ii;6,  tbe  atone  bridge  was 
bcgoa  to  be  founded  by  Peter  of  Colechurch,  near  unto  the 
bidp  o<  timber,  but  more  towards  the  west."  It  carried 
timber  bouses  (fig.  6)  which  were  frequently  burned  down,  yet 
the  main  stnicture'eusted  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
The  span  ol  the  arches  ranged  from  la  to  a  fc,  and  the  total 
nitrway  wai  only  3  J7  It-  The  waterway  of  tiie  present  London 
Bridge  is  690  ft.,  and  the  temov*]  of  the  obstruction  caused  by 
lie  fdd  bridge  caused  a  lowering  of  the  low-water  level  by  j  ft.. 


Drawing  b  the  Pepyaiaa  Library,  Magdalene  College,  Canbiidp. 

height.     (See  Mease,  "  American  Timber  Bridges,"  Prae.  Iml. 
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and  civ.  p.  jBj;  Cooper,  "  Ai 
^M.5«.C£.v(J.iii.pp.  t-i! 
served  as  modds  for  the  ear 
be  used  soon  after  1850,  and  which,  1 
where  iron  is  costly,  have  quite  lupersec 
7.  (t)  JfiuMry.— The  present  Londi 


1  9).     The  design  wi 
by  John  Rennie  t! 


ud  a  considerable  deepening  ol  t 
UKicflii  Entiiuas,  "  Rennie."} 

The  architect*  of  the  Renaiisanc 
their  designs,  A  granite  arch  buili 
Trtso  had  a  nian  at  low  water  of 


Fic.  7. — Foote  delta  Triintl.  Pkn 
[  tbe  river-bed.     (See  Smtlo,  I  i 


iwed  great  boldness  In  1 
1377  over  the  Adda  at  1 
ft.     This  DoUe  bridge  I  i 


1904,  tht  lootwiys  being 
ue  mounied  comicei  and  open  pai  . 
parapet!  u  now  6s  ft.,  giving  a  niadway  of  3 
«y»  of  ij  It.  eKh.  The  iichiieet  was  Ai 
the  engineer,  G.  E.  W.  CrullireU.  (Cole,  Pi 
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thitkneaa  of  the  arch  ii  4  It.  S  in.  a 

where  it  ioins  the  qrandrel  nuuoniy. 

wide.     The  bridge  ii  noi  continuou 

ringi  on  each  lace,  each  ifi-4  (t-  wic 

I4>7  Ii.    This  apace  is  GUed  with  a  fiooring  of  re 

rettinf  on  the  Iwo  archea,  and  canying  the 

"■     "'      method  adopted  -■      -  -  ■  -  ' 
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one-third.     One  ci 
lupported  ot 


wuf  walls  wl 


ha*  been  reduced 
the  two  arch  lingi, 
slipway,  along  which 

nU  near  the  end  of  the  14th  century  bridges  of  masonry  or 
biickwDrk  nen  so  coulructed  that  they  had  to  be  treated  as 
rigid  blockwoik  structures.  The  stability  of  such  iiruclurea 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  line  of  pressure  relatively  to  the 
iDtradoa  and  eiirados  of  the  arch  ring.     Ccaenlly,  so  fat  M 


Fio.  9.— Via  El 

could  be  ascertained,  tbe  Ene  of  prassuie  tia  within  tbe  middle 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  vouasmn.  In  finding  the  abulnent 
reactions  some  principle  such  as  the  principle  oE  least  action  must 
be  used,  and  some  aAumptions  of  doubtful  validity  made.  But 
if  hinges  are  introduced  at  crown  and  spiingings,  the  calculation 
of  the  stresses  in  tbe  arch  ring  becomes  umple,  as  tbe  line  of 
prtuuta  must  pass  through  the  hinges.  Such  hinges  have  been 
used  not  only  for  metal  arches,  but  in  a  modified  form  for 
masonry  and  concrete  arches.  Three  cases  Iherefoie  arisen 
(a)  The  arch  is  rigid  at  crown  and  qiringings;  {b)  the  arch  is 
two-hinged  (hinge*  at  ipringings);  (e)  the  arch  ii  three-hinged 
(hinges  at  crown  and  springing)].  For  an  elemeniary  account  of 
tbe  theory  ol  aichea,  hinged  oc  not,  lef  eienc«  may  be  made  to  ■ 


New  Bridge. 

poiilion  of  the  Line  of  preuum  ii  copGned  ^i  -•■-'-'■  ■'  • 
within  ve^  narrow  linilta.  and  ambiguity  as  t< 
diminishEd.  The  mricled  aira  on  whKh  Ih 
lead  ioinli  involvti  giEaiet  inleniity  of  ureis  tnan  nu  been  m 
arched  bridgti.  In  the  WQntenibeijhingedarcliaaliaut  of  1 
of  lIotoDiper  H.  ft.  was  allowed,  while  in  Ihe  unhinged  anh 
CokiciK  and  Cobbnu  the  limii  wai  jo  to  6a  tons  per  iq.  Ii.  M' 
ill  Pnu  a  CkaKiiiti.  1S91).  Al  Rechlensleia  a  hridee  a( 
been  coiHtmcied.  ipan  751  [t..  with  lad  ani 

pec.ivcly.  '?Tie>ti 


B.  (c)  Smpentwn  Bridits.-^k  suspcxislon  bridge  cooibU  d 
two  or  more  chains,  constructed  of  links  conDected  by  pins,  ne 
of  twisted  wire  strands,  or  of  wires  laid  paralleL  Tte  chsiss  pass 
over  tof ty  piers  on  which  ihey  usually  rest  on  laddlei  onied  Irj 
roHeri,  and  are  led  down  on  either  side  to  ancbonga  in  reck 
chambers.  A  level  platform  is  hung  from  (he  chains  by  v» 
pension  rods.  In  tbe  su^xnsitm  bridge  iron  or  ated  can  be  Bed 
in  its  strongest  form,  namely  hard-drawn  wire.  Iron  f^^fp**™* 
bridges  began  lo  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  cesliuy  lEe 
road  bridges  with  spans  imallainable  at  that  lime  in  as; 
otbersyalem.  In  rSio  T.  Telford  began  the  coDstmcttoo  el  Ik 
Mrnai  bridge  (fig.  10),  the  span  being  570  ft.  and  tbe  dip  41  It. 
This  bridge  auflered  uaie  injury  in  a  stoim,  but  it  is  still  in  goed 
condition  and  one  of  the  meat  graceful  of  bridge*.  Otbebndta 
built  soon  after  were  the  Friboutg  bridge  of  870  IL  span.  iJ« 
Hammersmith  bridge  ol  4»  ft.  span,  and  tbe  tm  bridp  <i 
iM  fl.  span.  The  merit  of  the  simple  snspeioioii  bridge  b  il> 
cheapneo,  and  its  defect  Is  ilafloibilily.    This  last  bccooals 
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tt  the  dsad  weight  of  the  structure  becomes  large  in 
proportioo  to  the  live  or  temporary  load.  It  is,  therefore,  a  type 
specially  suited  for  great  spans.  Some  suspension  bridges  have 
Itfokeo  down  in  consequence  of  the  oscillations  produced  by 
bodies  of  men  marrhing  in  step.    In  1850  a  suspension  bridj^ 


cable  was  carried  on  a  separate  nddle  on  rollers  on  each  pier.  The 
■tiflfenini^  girder,  constructed  chiefly  of  timber,  was  a  box-shaped 
brand  guder  18  ft.  deep  and  25  ft.  wide,  carrying  the  railway  on 
top  and  a  roadway  within.  After  various  re^irs  and  strengthening 
including  the  replacement  of  the  timber  girder  by  an  iron  one  ui 
1880,  this  bridge  in  1896-1897  was  taken  down  and  a  sted  arch  built 


Fig.  10. — ^Menai  Suspension  Bridge. 


at  Angeis  gave  way  when  487  soldiers  were  marching  over  it, 
and  236  were  killed. 

To  obtain  greater  stiffness  various  plans  have  been  adopted. 
In  the  Ordish  system  a  certain  number  of  intermediate  points 
in  the  span  are  supported  by  oblique  chains,  on  which  girders 
rest,  liie  Ordish  bridge  built  at  Prague  in  1868  had  oblique 
chaiia  supporting  the  stiffening  girders  at  intermediate  points 
of  the  qMUL  A  curved  chain  supported  the  obique  chains  and 
kept  them  straight.  In  x86o  a  bridge  was  erected  over  the 
Danube  canal  at  Vienna,  of  ^64  ft.  span  which  had  two  parallel 
chains  one  above  the  other  and  4  ft.  apart  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  chains  of  each  pair  were  connected  by  bracing  so 
(hat  they  formed  a  stiff  inverted  aith  resisting  deformation 


in  its  place.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  Increasing 
weight  of  railway  traflic.  In  1836  1.  K.  Brunei  constructed  the 
towers  and  abutments  for  a  suspension  bridge  of  70a  ft.  span  at 
Clifton  over  the  Avon,  but  the  project  was  not  then  carried  further; 
in  i860,  however,  the  link  chains  of  the  Hungerford  suspension  bridge 
which  was  being  taken  down  were  available  at  small  cost,  and  these 
were  used  to  complete  the  bridge.  There  are  three  chains  on  each 
side,  of  one  and  two  links  alternately,  and  these  support  wrought 
iron  stiffening  girders.  There  are  wrought  iron  saddles  and  steel 
rollers  on  the  piers.  At  196  ft.  on  either  side  from  the  .towers  the 
chains  are  earned  over  similar  saddles  without  rollers,  and  thence  at 
45*  with  the  horizontal  down  to  the  anchorages.  Each  chain  has 
an  anchor  plate  5  ft.  by  6  ft.  The  links  are  24  ft.  long  at  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  and  longer  as  they  are  more  inclined,  so  that  their 
horixontal  projection  »  24  ft.  The  chains  are  sO  arranged  that  there 
b  a  suspending  rod  at  each  8  ft.,  attached  at  the  joint  of  one  of  the 


under  unequal  loading.  The  bridge  carried  a  railway,  but  it 
proved  wnak  owing  to  errors  of  calculation,  and  it  was  taken 
down  in  18S4.  The  principle  was  sound  and  has  been  proposed 
at  various  times.  About  1850  it  was  perceived  that  a  bridge 
stiff  enough  to  carry  railway  trains  could  be  constructed  by 
comlMiiiiig  supporting  chains  with  stiffening  girders  suspended 
from  them.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  proved  (Applied  Mechanics^ 
p-  370)  that  the  necessary  strength  of  a  stiffening  girder  would 
be  cnly  one-seventh  part  of  that  of  an  independent  girder  of 
the  same  tpui  as  the  bridge,  suited  to  carry  the  same  moving 
load  (not  including  the  dead  weight  of  the  girder  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  chain).  (See  "  Suspension  Bridge  with  Stiffened 
Roadway,*'  by  Sir  C.  Airy,  and  the  discussion,  Proc.  Inst.  C.E., 


Fig.  II. — Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. 

three  chains.  For  erection  a  suspended  platform  was  constructed  on 
eight  wire  ropes,  on  which  the  cnains  were  laid  out  and  connected. 
Another  wire  rope  with  a  travelling  carriage  took  out  the  links. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  chains  is  481  sq.  in.  at  the  piers  and  4^0 
sq.  in.  at  the  centre.  The  two  stiffemng  girders  are  plate  girders  x  ft. 
deep  with  flanges  of  1 1  sq.  in.  area.  In  additbn,  the  hand  railing 
on  each  side  forms  a  girder  4  ft.  9  in.  deep,  with  flanges  4I  sq.  in. 


Of  later  bridges  of  great  span,  perhaps  the  bridges  over  the  East 
river  at  New  York  are  the  most  remarkable.  TheBrooklyn  bridge, 
begun  in  187a,  has  a  centre  span  of  I595i  and  side  spans  of  930 1^ 
The  Brooklyn  approach  being  971  ft.,  and  the  New  York  approach 
1562}  ft.,  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  5989  ft.  There  are  four 
cables  which  carry  a  promenade,  a  roadway  and  an  electric  railway. 
The  stiffening  girders  of  the  main  span  are  ao  ft.  deep  and  67  ft. 
apart.    The  saddles  for  the  chains  arc  329  ft.  above  high  water. 


Fig.  la.^Williamsburg  Bridge,  New  York. 


(867,  xzvL  p.  258;  also  "  Suspension  Bridges  with  Stiffening 
Girdeis,"  by  Has  am  Ende,  Proc.  Inst.  CE.  cxxxvii.  p.  306.) 

The  moat  remarkable  bridge  constructed  on  this  system  was  the 
Ntagan  bridm  built  by  J.  A.  Roebling  in  1853-18M  (fig.  11).  The 
*psfl  was  8ai  It.,  much  tne  largest  of  any  railway  bndee  at  that  time, 
^  the  height  above  the  river  245  ft.  There  were  lour  suspension 
cables,  each  10  in.  in  diameter;  each  was  composed  of  seven  strands, 
coBtainiag  530  parallel  wires,  or  3640  wires  in  each  Cable. .  Each 


The  cables  are  15I  in.  in  diameter.  Each  cable  has  19  strands  of 
278  parallel  steel  wires,  7  B.W.G.  Each  wire^  is  takensMnrately 
across  the  river  and  its  length  adjusted.  Roebling  preferred  parallel 
wires  as  10  %  stronger  than  twisted  wires.  Each  strand  when  made 
up  and  clamped  was  lowered  to  its  position.  The  Williamsburg 
bridge  (fig.  12),  begun  in  1897  ^"^  opened  for  traffic  in  IQ03,  lus 
a  span  01  1600  ft.,  a  versed  sine  of  176  ft.,  and  a  wklth  of  118  ft. 
It  has  two  decks,  and  carries  two  elevated  railway  tracks,  four 
electric  tramcar  lines,  two  carriageways,  two  footways  and  two. 
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bicycle  pathi.    Then  an  t 
biuUng  lUciiftli  of  JI.3J0 


«r  obk>tO«  go  (Kb  <id*  «(  dM  t*a  I  the  Sow  iota  ncMMiU*  }  ft  bv  3}  f t- cncnd  whk  bacU 
Eirdoi.  Thcaa  ifiden  ■re'nppstted  I  Tlw  nadny  b  oT^iw  Usda  dovtUed.  Ite  I>ksI 
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iron.    A  bto-  bridie.  tbe  Man- 
illwiy  uida  and  four  tnmny 
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:  picn  and  nilatbif  in  a  vertical  plaae.  When  niaBd. 
J  aoo  ft.  between  tlie  main  river  picra  ia  unobatnKted 
(h-lrvel  foat-bridEC,  whicb  ia  14I  ft.  above  Triain  H.W. 
ulih  of  [be  two  aboce  acana  ia  170  (I.  The  total  lenfth 
rp  a  940  ft.,  and  that  di  the  appTDachea  I2te  fL  oo  the 
'So  ft.  on  the  aouth.  Tke  wid^  of  the  bridte  bemeea 
Go  ft.,  ercepc  acnaa  the  centre  apaa,  where  it  la  49  ft. 
iwcraconnit  of  aakrletonaf  atcel,  eactoaedinafaciniof 
Portland  atone,  baclEcd  with  bnckworlL  There  are  two 
■he  baacul™  are  raiaedi  the  (DaLo 
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Tht  girden  cany  a  floor  or  plalf  onn  either  on  top  (AcA  bfidci^ 
or  near  the  bottom  (AkrHfjl  bridgei).  The  platf onn  ii  Tatiouly 
conatiucted.  For  lailway  bridgca  It  commooly  T-TwifTt  ol  (fiiB 
girden,  attadied  to  or  leating  on  tbe  main  fiiden,  abd  kn(i- 
tudinal  rail  gudcn  or  atringm  ^Lnicd  by  the  ooM  ciiden  tad 
directly  lupporting  the  alccpczi  and  laila.  For  apana  <r^t  75  It. 
expannon  due  to  diaogc  of  temperature  b  prnvided  for  by  cury- 
ing  one  end  of  each  chain  girdti  on  rolleia  placod  betircn  tbt 


Fig.  14.  ihowi  tbe  nDer  bed  ol  a  ^tder 
biidge  of  MO  ft.  tpm.  It  will  be  area  that  tbe  snki  dindlr 
leat*  OB  a  cylindrical  pin  or  rocket  ao  i^acal  aa  to  diattibau  ik 
load  aoifomily  to  all  (he  roUen.  Tbe  pr^nie  oa  the  rcAis 
bliroUed  to  about  ^-600  if  in  B)  per  in.  length  ol  nflet,  *h« 
d  h  the  diameter  of  the  roOcr  in  inchca.  I 

-  In  the  ^rdera  of  biidgea  tbe  horixontal  ^rdcf  i»alniat     I 
EiduBvely  lubjcctal  to  vertical  loading  for 


over  the  length  of  the  pio.  A  rocker  1 
bearing  under  thcae  pina  traaamiu  tbrji 
load  11  Ihe  joint  to  tbe  atol  columna^ 
oftbclowen.    Tbeabotinenttowetaan   I 
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aymnetrical  loading.    Each  cTiain'ova 

a  ahore  ipan  coaalata  of  taro  aegnienta.  the  longer  attached  In  tbe  (le 

at  tlie  topof  IlKriverlonrcr.  tlieabortcr  Co  thelinkat  Ibc  tnpot  the 

abutmeDt  toanr,  aad  the  two  joantrd  togetlier  at  the  loweat  point. 

There  are  filTeea  Buin  tivnivrrae  firdera  to  each  abore  apan,  with  nine 
lD1l|4tudinat  girdcra  between  each  pair.  Tlie  trough  noorinf,  |  in. 
thick  and  6  in.  deep,  ia  riveted  to  the  Longitudinala.  TbeancEiir  liea 
•le  connecHd  lo  girdcra  embedded  in  Urge  concrete  blocki  in  the 
fiHindationa  of  llie  appniach  viaducta. 

iicced  with  four  nuTa  nidera. 
w  girdsi  dividing 
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FlC  14.— RoOer  Bed  ol  a  Clidcr. 

iif  tbe  interna]  atniaB,  which  balance  tbe  exlemal  fomt,  ibm 
Ihal  meat  of  the  material  ihould  be  arranged  in  a  top  IfV. 
boom  or  chord,  subjected  to  comprcaaioii,  arkd  a  botttfn  £utt 
DI  chord,  lubjected  to  leniion.  (See  Stuhctb  or  Mimuu ' 
Connecting  the  flanges  Is  i  vertical  web  vhidi  raay  be  1  k^ 
plate  or  1  lyatem  of  bracing  bar*.  In  any  ate,  thso^  ifct  eon 
iorm  ol  cfOM  lection  of  girdeta  vatic*  very  tnudi,  ll  ii  vi(t»tj 
>■>  (fig-  "S).    " 
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Fig.  I  s.~Flanged  Girder. 


to  a  ahctf  od  vertical  and  horisontal  planes.  Tbe  inclined 
tensioDS  and  compressions  in  the  ban  of  a  braced  web  are 
equivaknt  to  this  shear.  The  horizontal  stresses  in  the  flanges 
are  greatest  at  the  centre  of  a  span.    The  stresses  in  the  web  are 

greatest  at  the  ends  of 
the  span.  In  the  most 
numerous  cases  the  flanges 
or  diords  are  parallel.  But 
girders  may  have  curved 
diords  and  then  the  stresses 
in  the  web  are  diminished. 
At  first  girders  had  solid 
or  plate  webs,  but  for  spans 
over  too  ft.  the  web  always 
now  consists  of  bradng 
bars.  In  some  girder 
bridges  the  members  are 
connected  entirely  by 
riveting,  in  others  the 
principal  members  are  con- 
nected by  pin  joints.  The 
pin  system  of  connexion 
used  in  the  Chepstow,  Salt- 
ish, Newark  Dyke  and  other  early  English  bridges  is  now  rarely 
used  in  Europe.  But  it  is  so  commonly  used  in  America  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinctive  American  feature.  Wit  h  pin  connexions 
sonw  weight  is  saved  in  the  girders,  and  erection  is  a  little  easier. 
In  early  pin  bridges  insufficient  bearing  area  was  allowed  between 
the  pins  and  parts  connected,  and  they  worked  loose.  In  some 
cases  riveted  covers  had  ta  be  substituted  for  the  pins.  The 
proportiMis  are  now  better  understood.  Nevertheless  the  tend- 
ency is  to  use  riveted  connexions  in  preference  to  pins,  and  in 
any  case  to  use  pins  for  tension  members  only. 

Od  the  first  English  railways  cast  iron  girder  bridges  for  spans 
of  30  to  66  ft.  were  used,  and  in  some  cases  these  were  trussed 
with  wroun^t  iron.  When  in  1845  the  pbtns  for  carryhig  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  over  the  Menai  Straits  were 
considered,  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  admiralty  in  the 
interests  of  navigation  involved  the  adoption  of  a  new  type  of 
bridge.  There  was  an  idea  of  sing  suspension  chains  combined 
with  a  girder,  and  in  fact  the  tower  piers  were  built  so  as  to 
iccommodate  chains.  But  the  theory  of  such  a  combined 
structure  could  not  be  formulated  at  that  time,  and  it  was  proved, 
partly  by  experimei^,  that  a  simple  tubufaur  girder  of  wrought 
iroQ  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  railway.  The  Britannia 
bridge  (fig.  x6)  has  two  spans  of  460  and  two  of  230  ft.  at  104  ft. 
above  high  water.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  tubufaur  girders  with 
solid  or  plate  sides  stlfi^ened  by  angle  irons,  one  line  of  rails 
passing  through  each  tube.  Each  girder  is  1511  ft.  long  and 
»ei^s  4680  tons.  In  cross  section  (fig.  17),  it  is  15  ft.  wide  and 
varies  in  depth  from  23  ft.  at  the  ends  to  30  ft.  at  the  centre. 
Partly  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  bucklmg  under  com- 
pression and  partly  for  convenience  in  assembling  a  great  mass 
of  plates,  the  top  and  bottom  were  made  cellular,  the  celb  being 
just  hrge  enough  to  permit  passage  for  painting.    The  total 


Eaton  HodgkinsoD,  who  assisted  in  the  ezpcrimeBtal  tests  and 
in  formuUting  the  imperfect  theory  then  available.  The  Conway 
bridge  was  first  completed,  and  the  first  train  paned  through 
the  Britannia  bridge  in  1850.  Though  each  girder  has  been 
made  continuous  over  the  four  spans  it  has  not  quite  the  pro- 
portions over  the  piers  which  a  continuous  girder  should  have, 
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Fig.  i7.~Britannia  Bridge  (Cross  Section  of  Tubular  Girder). 

and  must  be  regarded  as  an  imperfectly  continuous  girder.  The 
spans  were  in  fact  designed  as  independent  girders,  the  advantage 
of  continuity  being  at  that  time  imperfectly  known.  The  vertical 
sides  of  the  girders  are  stiffened  so  that  they  amount  to  40% 
of  the  whole  weight.  This  was  partly  necessary  to  meet  the 
uncertain  conditions  in  floating  when  the  distribution  of  support- 
ing forces  was  unknown  and  there  were  chances  of  distortion. 
Wrought  iron  and,  later,  steel  plate  web  girders  were  largely 


Fig.  i6.~Briunnia  Bridge. 


area  of  the  cellular  top  flange  of  the  large-span  girders  is  648 
sq.  in.,  and  of  the  bottom  585  sq.  in.  As  no  scaffolding  could  be 
used  for  the  centre  spans,  the  girders  were  built  on  shore,  floated 
oat  and  raised  by  hydraulic  presses.  The  credit  for  the  success 
of  tbe  Conway  and  Britannia  bridges  must  be  divided  between 
the  eagineers,  Robert  Stephenson  and  William  Fairbaim,  and 


used  for  railway  bridges  in.England  after  the  construction  of  the 
Conway  and  Menai  bridges,  and  it  was  in  the  discussions  arising 
during  their  design  that  the  proper  function  of  the  vertical  web 
between  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  a  girder  first  came  to  be 
understood.  The  proportion  of  depth  to  span  in  the  Britannia 
bridge  was  ^.    But  so  far  as  the  flanges  are  concerned  the  stress 
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to  be  resisted  varies  inversely  as  the  depth  of  the  girder.  It 
would  be  economical,  therefore,  to  make  the  girder  very  deep. 
This,  however,  involves  a  niucb  heavier  web,  and  therefore  for 
any  type  of  girder  there  must  be  a  ratio  of  depth  to  q>an  which 
is  most  economical.  In  the  case  of  the  plate  web  there  must 
be  a  considerable  excess  of  material,  partly  to  stiffen  it  against 
buckling  and  partly  because  an  excess  of  thickness  must  be 
provided  to  reduce  the  effect  of  corrosion.  It  was  soon  found 
that  with  pbte  webs  the  ratio  of  depth  to  span  could  not  be 
economically  increased  beyond 
lV  to  •xV*  On  the  other  hand 
a  framed  or  braced  web  afforded 
opportunity  for  much  better 
arrangement  of  material,  and 
it  very  soon  became  apparent 
that  open  web  or  btttice  or 
braced  girdte  were  more  econo- 
mical of  material  than  solid  web 
girders,  except  for  small  q>ans. 
In  America  such  girders  were 
used  from  the  fint  and  naturally 
foUowed  the  general  design  of 
the  earlier  timber  bridges.  Now 
plate  web  girders  are  only  used 
for  spans  of  less  than  loo  ft. 

Three   types  of  bracing  for 
the  web  very  early  developed — 

the  Warren  type  in  which  the  bracing  bars  form  equilateral 
triangles,  the  Whipple  Murphy  in  which  the  struts  are  vertical 
and  the  ties  inclined,  and  the  lattice  in  which  both  struts  and 
ties  are  inclined  at  equal  angles,  usually  45**  with  the  horizonul. 
The  earliest  published  theoretical  investigatk>ns  of  the  stresses 
in  bracing  bars  were  perhaps  those  in  the  paper  by  W.  T.  Doyne 
and  W.  B.  Bkxxi  {Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  1851,  xi.  p.  x),  and  the  paper 
by  J.  Barton,  "On  the  economic  distributwn  of  material  in 
the  sides  of  wrought  iron  beams"  {Proc,  Inst.  C.E.^  1855,  xiv. 

P-443)- 
The  Boyne  bridge,  constructed  by  Barton  in  Irebtnd,  in 


eubttcd  position  of  one  of  the  points  of  contimty  flexure  all  the 
rivets  of  the  top  boom  were  cut  out,  and  by  towering  the  cad 
of  the  girder  over  the  side  span  one  indi,  the  joint  was  opened 


Newark  Dyke  Bridge. 


Fig.  19. 


Section  of  Newark  Dyke  Bridge. 


Fig.  18.— Span  of  Saltash  Bridge. 


1854-1855,  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confidence  with 
which  engineers  began  to  apply  theory  in  design.  It  was  a  bridge 
for  two  lines  of  railway  with  lattice  girders  continuous  over 
three  spans.  The  centre  span  was  264  ft.,  and  the  side  spans 
138  ft.  8  in.;  depth  23  ft.  6  in.  Not  only  were  the  bracing  bars 
designed  to  calculated  stresses,  and  the  continuity  of  the  girders 
taken  into  account,  but  the  validity  of  the  calculations  was 
tested  by  a  verification  on  the  actual  bridge  of  the  position  of 
the  points  of  contrary  flexure  of  the  centre  span.    At  the  cal- 


^f  in.  Then  the  rivets  were  cut  out  simibtrly  at  the  other  point 
of  contrary  flexure  and  the  joint  opened.  The  girder  held  its 
positwn  with  both  joints  severed,  proving  that,  as  should  be 
the  case,  there  was  no  stress  in  the  boom  whoe  the  bcndiaj 
nx>ment  changes  sign. 

By  curving  the  top  boom  of  a  girder  to  form  an  arch  and  the 
bottom  boom  to  form  a  suq>ensk>n  cham,  the  need  of  web  except 
for  non-uniform  toading  is  obviated.  I.  K.  Brunei  adopted 
this  principle  for  the  Saltash  bridge  near  Plymouth,  built  sooo 
after  the  Britaimia  bridge.  It  has  two  spans  of  455  ft.  and 
seventeen  smaller  spans,  the  roadway  being  xoo  ft.  above  hi^ 
water.  The  top  boom  of  each  girder  is  an  elliptical  wronght  iraa 
tube  17  ft.  wide  by  1 3  ft.  deep.  The  lower  boom  is  a  pair  of  dtains, 
of  wrought-iron  links,  14  in  each  chain,  of  7  in.  by  i  in.  section,  d« 
links  being  connected  by  pins.  The  suq}ending  rods  and  crm 
bracing  are  very  light.  The  depth  of  the  girder  at  the  centre 
is  about  one-ei^th  of  the  span. 

In  both  England  and  AJnerica  in  earl/  braced  bridges  ost 
iron,  generally  in  the  form  of  tubes  circular  or  octagooal  io 
section,  was  used  for  compression  members,  and  wronclit  iroo 
for  the  tensk>n  members.  Fig.  19  shows  the  Newark  Dyke 
bridge  on  the  Great  Northern  railway  over  the  Trent.  It  wis 
a  pin-jointed  Warren  girder  bridge  erected  from  designs  by 
C.  M.  Wild  in  1851-1853.  The  span  between  supports  vas 
359  ft.,  the  clear  span  340}  ft.;  depth  between  joint  pins  16  ft 
lliere  were  four  girders,.two  to  each  line  of  way.  The  top  flisge 
consisted  of  cast  iron  boUow  castings  butted  end  to  end,  sod 
the  struts  were  of  cast  iron.  The  lower  flange  and  ties  were  &t 
wrought  iron  links.  This  bridge  has  now  been  replaced  bjr  4 
stronger  bridge  to  cany  the  greater  toads  imposed  by  modern 
traffic.  Fig.  20  shows  a  Fink  truss,  a  characteristic  early  Amoiuo 
type,  vith  cast  iron  compresston  and  wrought  iron  tensios 
members.  The  bridge  is  a  deck  bridge,  the  railway  being  carried 
on  top.    The  transfer  of  the  loads  to  the  ends  of  the  bridft  b) 


Fto.  3a— Fink  Trui 
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kmg  ties  b  nneconomiad,  and  Uiis  type  has  disappeared.  The 
Warren  type,  either  with  two  sets  of  bxadng  bars  or  with  inter- 
mediate verticals,  affords  convenient  means  of  supporting  the 
floor  girders.  In  1869  a  bridge  of  390  ft.  span  was  built  on  this 
system  at  Louisville. 

Amongst  remarkable  American  girder  bridges  may  be  men- 
tk>oed  the  Ohio  bridge  on  the  Cincinnati  k  Covington  railway, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  girder  span  constructed. .  The 


girders  after  erection.  Fig.  7  2  shows  girders  erected  in  this  way, 
the  dotted  lines  being  temporary  members  during  erection, 
which  .are  removed  af  tei  «rards.  Tlie  side  spans  are  erected  first 
on  staging  and  anchored  to  the  piers.  From  these,  by  the  aid 
of  the  temporary  members,  the  centre  span  is  built  out  from 
both  sidte.  The  most  important  cantilever  bridges  so  far  oected 
or  projected  are  as  follows:— 
-  (I)  The  Forth  bridge  (lig.  33).    Thi  original  design  was  for  a 


Fig.  21.— Typical  Cantilever  Bridge. 


centre  span  is'  550  ft.  and  the  side  spans  490  ft. —  centre  to  centre 
of  piets.  The  girders  are  independent  polygonal  girders.  The 
centre  girder  has  a  length  of  545  ft.  and  a  depth  of  84  ft.  between 
pin. centres.  It  is  67  ft.  between  parapets,  and  carries  two  lines 
of  railway,  two  carriageways,  and  two  footways.  The  cross 
ginJers,  stringers  and  wind-bracing  are  wrought  bon,  the  rest 
of  mild  steel.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in  1888  by  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  and  was  erected  on  staging.  The 
total  weight  of  iron  and  steel  in  three  spans  was  about  5000  tons. 
10.  (e)  CaniUewer  Bridges. — It  has  been  stated  that  if  in  a 
girder  bridge  of  three  or  more  spans,  the  girders  were  made 
oontinnous  there  would  be  an  important  economy  Of  material, 
hot  that  the  danger  of  settlement  of  the  supports,  which  would 
seriously  alter  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  or  points  where 
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Fig.  23. 

the  bending  moment  changes  sign,  and  therefore  the  magnitude 
tad  distribution  of  the  stresses,  generally  prevents  the  adoption 
of  cnttinoity.  If,  however,  hinges  or  joints  are  introduced  at 
the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  they  become  necessarily  points 
«here  the  bending  moment  b  zero  and  ambiguity  as  to  the 
stresMs  vamshes.  The  exceptional  local  conditions  at  the  site 
of  the  Forth  bridge  led  to  the  adoption  there  of  the  cantilever 
system,  till  then  little  considered.  Now  it  is  well  understood 
that  in  many  positions  this  system  is  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  method  of  bridging.  It  is  available  for  spans  greater 
than  those  practicable  with  independent  girders;  in  fact,  on  this 
system  the  spans  are  virtually  reduced  to  smaller  spans  so  far 
as  the  stresses  are  concerned.  There  is  another  advantage  which 
in  many  cases  is  of  the  highest  importance.    The  cantilevers  can 


stiffened  suspension  bridge,  but  alter  the  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  in 
1879  thb  was  abandoned.  The  bric^,  which  was  begun  in  1883 
and  completed  in  1889,  is  at  the  only  narrowing  of  the  Forth  in  a 
distance  of  50  m.,  at  a  point  where  the  channel,  about  a  mile  in 
width,  is  divided  by  the  island  of  Inchgarvie.  The  length  of  the 
cantilever  bridge  b  5330  ft.,  made  up  thus:  central  tower  on  Inch- 
garvic  360  ft.;  Fife  and  Queensferry  piers  each  14(5  ft.;  two  central 

S'rdcrs  between  cantilevers  each  350  ft.;  and  six  cantilevers  each 
(o  ft.  The  two  main  spans  are  each  1710  ft.  The  clear  headway  b 
157  ft.,  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  towers  above  high  water  361  ft. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  shore  cantilevers  are  loaded  to  babnce  half 
the  weight  of  the  central  girder,  the  rolling  load,  and  3oo  tons  in 
addition.  An  internal  viauluct^of  lattice  girders  carries  a  douUe 
line  of  rails.  Provision  b  made  for  longitudinal  expansion  due  to 
change  of  temperature,  for  dbtortion  due  to  the  sun  acting  en  one 
side  of  the  structure,  and  for  the  wind  acting  on  one  side  of  the  bridge. 
The  amount  of  steel  used  was  38.000  tons  exclusive  of  approach 
viaducts.  (See  The  Forth  Bridge,  by  W.  Vftithottn;  JUporU  of  the 
British  Association  (1884  and  1885):  Die  Forth  BricSe,  von  G. 
Barkhausen  (Berlin.  1889);  The  Forth  Bridge,  by  Philip  Phillips 
(1890):  Vernon  Harcourt,  Proc.  InsL  C.E.  cxxi.  p.  30Q.) 

(3)  The  Niagara  bridge  of  a  toul  length  of  910  ft.,  for  two  lines  of 
railway.  Clear  span  between  towers  49s  ft.  Completed  In  1883, 
and  more  recently  strengthened  iProc.  Inst.  CJS.  cvii.  p.  18,  and 
cxUv.  £.  331). 

(3)  The Tansdowne  bridge  (completed  1889)  at  Sukkur,  over  the 
Indus.  The  clear  span  b  790  ft.,  and  the  suspended  girder  300  ft. 
in  length.  The  span  to  the  centres  of  the  end  uprighu  b  830  ft.: 
width  between  centres  of  main  uprights  at  bed-pUte  100  ft.,  and 
between  centres  of  main  members  at  end  of  centilevers  3o  ft.  The 
bridge  b  for  a  single  line  of  railway  of  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge. .  The  back 
guys  are  the  most  heavily  strained  part  of  the  structure,  the  stress 
provided  for  being  I300  tons.  Thu  b  due  to  the  half  weight  of 
centre  girder,  the  weight  of  the  cantilever  itself,  the  rolling  load 
on  half  the  bridge,  and  the  wind  pressure.  The  anchors  are  built 
up  of  steel  plates  and  angle  bars,  and  are  buried  in  a  huge  mass  of 
concrete.  The  area  of  each  anchor  plate,  normal  to  the  line  of  stress, 
b  33  ft.  by  13  ft.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Sir  A.  Rendcl.  the 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Indbn  government  {Proc.  InsL  CJS. 

ciii.  p.  133).  .    ^  .       .     .  .  . 

(4)  The  Red  Rock  cantilever  bridge  over  the  Colorsdonver,  with 
a  centre  span  of  660  ft. 


k-  - 


ftG.  33.— Forth  Bridge. 
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be  bont  out  from  the  piers,  member  by  member,  without  any 
leopocaiy  scaffolding  below,  so  that  navigation  Is  not  interrupted, 
the  cost  of  scaffolding  b  saved,  and  the  difficulty  of  building  in 
deep  water  b  obviated.  The  centre  girder  may  be  built  on  the 
cutilevers  and  rolled  into  place  or  lifted  from  the  water-level. 
Fif.  31  shows  a  typical  cantilever  bridge  of  American  design, 
hi  thb  case  the  shore  ends  of  the  cantilevers  are  anchored  to 
the  abotmeats.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  has  shown  that,  in  some  cases, 
H  is  ooBvenient  to  erect  simple  independent  spans,  by  btidding 
t^  out  as  caatilcveis  and  converting  them  into  independent 


(5)  The  Poughkeepsle  bridge  over  the  Hudson,  built  I886-1887. 
There  are  five  river  and  two  shore  spans.  The  girders  over  the  second 
and  fourth  spans  are  extended  as  cantilevers  over  the  adjoining 
spans.  The  shore  piers  carry  cantilevers  projecting  one  way  over 
the  river  openings  and  the  other  way  over  a  shore  span  where  it  is 
secured  to  an  anchorage.  The  girder  spans  are  5*5  ft'»  the  cantilever 
spans  547  ft.,  and  the  shore  spans  30i  ft.  ...... 

(6)  The  Quebec  bridge  (fig.  35)  over  the  St  Lawrence,  which 
collapsed  while  in  coune  of  construction  in  1907*  I]"*  bndge, 
connecting  very  important  railway  systems,  was  designed  to  carry 
two  lines  of  rails,  a  highway  and  electric  railway  on  each  side,  aU 
between  the  main  trusses. _^ Length  between  abutmenu  3240  ft.; 


Total  wcifhl  a(  mcu]  ibout  ]3,oiid  io 
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Tilt  nntral  aoublc  rantilevn-  ii  yo  It.  loiif.  Tkc  two  Mt  ipail 
firdtn  An  430  Ix.  long.  Tlie  canlilrvn  mil  oa  Iwd  river  pKn 
rM  f t.  «pan.  cxDirc  (o  niiiTT.  Tbtiide^rdennit  DnEhecanlUeven 

tl.  (0  Uctal  Arck  BrUia.—Tbt  Gnt  iros  bridge  erected  in» 
cooMrucled  by  JohD  Wilklnuo  (ijiS-igoS)  tod  Abnbim  Darby 


ipinof  i4o[L  uidi  riieof  14  (l.  In  Fuiilhe  Aiu(eHiu(itai- 
iSq6}  and  CuroiucI  (iBj4~i8]6)  bridgo  had  caK  iian  aicko. 
Id  1 8 jS  ao  aqueduct  bridgF  wueitcledal  Wuhincuiby  If.  C. 
Mdgi  (1816-iSgi}'  Thii  had  two  atcbed  rits  fonncd  by  lie 
cut  iron  tiptt  Ihroucb  wbicfa  tbe  nier  paued.  Tbe  pfpa  nn 
4  f I.  in  diameter  iniide,  i  i  la.  thick,  and  irere  Hnn)  iriili  luva 
*  to-pRvctit  [reoiiig.     Tbe  qua  *u  no  it. 


(1750-1791)  id  i?7J~i;?9al  Coalbrookdalc  < 
1;).    It  had  Bve  oit  [ran  arched  ribs  with  a  c 
~  '         '11  bridge  is  (till  in  uie.     Sir  B.  Baker  itaied  that  ii 
ed  patcbjog  for  tdnety  yeara,  because  tbe  arch  aD<! 
the  high  side  ardul  vould  not  work  togetbc       " 
contraction  broke  the  high  arch  ai 
the  artha.     When  it  broke  they 
(beared  or  the  ironwoA  brake  in  a  n 


U  ttie  St  l4ui«  brid«  Of 

The  river  at  St  Uiu»  it  - 

and  Id  a  [rctlict  io  1870  Ibe» 
J.  B.  £ad>.  tbe  eocineer.  di.^ 

-'  --'  ft.  bdowhigh  wr--     "" 


WW  nothing  unsi 
actured  riba  of  tb 


Fic.  16.— Juliilee  Bridge  <r 
it  was  perfectly  atrong  aod  the  aire 
Ul  that  iMcdcd  to  be  done  wai  to  & 
gh  arcbet,  put  oval  boha  in  tbe  tabes, 


in  uches  of  considerable  ipan  were  conatructed  late 


in  the  igCb  centniy.    The  difficulty  of 

-\  at  cast  iron 

iiaolDuaoDiy 


ring.    The  bridge  has  tl 


a,  ewji  forfned  e4  f  rrba  ^ 
5m  n.  and  the  itde  un  502  ft  ■ 
narch  l>  47t  n.  and  thai  ij  ibi  i>lr 
four  BRl  double  ribs  tlUtrt  tiitn 

vmben  of  each  rib,  which  ai*  i»  ^ 
daln  tbem  into  I  U(lc  aitt  TV 
rack  and  above  thk  a  mad«i  }t  Ii 

hinged,  but  later  hridga  hiw  bn* 


The  Mnindu-  111.  bridfe  over  the  Sane  hu  fifnea  nd  nU 

hinted  ir  cravn  and  iprinBings  with  a  ijjan  of_U3  El  ba*R* 

cenlrea  of  hingt*  and  jjs  El.  b«mn  abulnmu.    Tbe  rin  Em  ml' 

f^  centre  hineet  ia  »  ft.  7  in.    The  nndway  ia  6<i  ft  -i*»  •'J 

twivi  3j  (t  EProe,  ■    ■   '  - 


very  fine  appearance,  eap 
opening  ia  js;  Et.    The  pt 


iKceqtfalipaaB?"'' 
he  vafley  3<ai;.    Ii  lu>  ■ 

■  total  leagtfa  ef  ill*  Ei 
eac«BI-ahaped  ii*  IL  em 
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■llWcnwiL    RDdiiulawIUbniiti'itcMlwrll.   Wdjlrtof  cnln  I  Ibciink*  pnt 

SaJTJtooM.  TbcLuir  I.  bndgeuAiiotliCTBrdwdbndnovcTtlv  j  ronauKl  (h«  cf  .__,.. 
iiro.aligdaun«<byT.ScyriE.  Tliithuaipano(;6flt.  Hwr  Tbe  Virtona  fmtti  bridn  over  tiK 
ircaa  upfxf  ana  « lower  road*ftVi  1^  ft- ipart  vertically,  Tbe  arch  J  Douriai  Fox,  and  coopleted  in  1305,  n 
retuonrollenind  i>  oarroeac  al  Ibt  ctooa.  The  reaHIn  tivu  [or  I  archhavinga  total  leotlh  0(65011.  11 
tkit  chance  bT  larm  «•  thu  il  aioR  coBveaieUly  alknKd  Uwlmer  |  tbe  lueof  tbe  cr-~  ~  '~    —'  ' — '- 


ip  chord.  Mated  thai  tbie  bndge 


Flc.  )«.— Arch  A  Bridge  at  Cobleoa. 

between  «nli»  of  ribi  of  a. 

my  0(900  It.  ^wn  capable  of  cairyiiiE  10  Ion; 

19.  (()  UnaUt  BrUta  cu  be  ckocd  to  a. 
or  in  uine  caia  an  aqueduct,  bat  can  be  o^aaa  to 
paaiage  to  navigation.    They  are  o(  aeveral  typeai' — 

(0  tiflut(B™(r«.— ThebridgeirilhitipUt(on    " 
from  (irden  above  by  cbaioi  and  coDnlerveights  at  ine  Wui 
cotncn  (S(,  33  d).    It  ii  lilted  vertically  [0  Ibe  regtiired  hdgbl 


•SJV. 


... Whenu 

ilhoat  initial  ureia.  the  uibiequi 
■J  iu  weight  inHicta  a  beading  « 


bold  ondienliadapUd  by  the  en 
The  Caimbit  viaduct  carriea  ll 


10  deiiffncd 


viica  opened.     Btidgei  of  Uui  type  are  not  vetj  mimemn  t» 
importanl. 

(1)  RMini  SrtffCi,— The  giideii  are  longer  than  tlie  ipan 
and  [he  part  overbaD^ng  tbe  abutment  Ei  covintec-wei^ted  M 
tliat  tbe  centre  al  giavity  ll  over  the  abutmtitt  «bea  tba  bridge 
il  rolled  (orwanl  (fig.  nb).  To  fill  the  gap  in  tbe  ippraaclKi 
when  the  bridge  ti  rdled  forward  a  (rune  currying  tbit  part  el 
the  load  il  moved  into  place  lidcwiyi.  At  Snnderland,  tin  btidga 
il  fint  lilted  by  ■  bydnulic  prai  b  aa  to  clear  the  raadway 
behind,  and  b  Iben  rolled  back. 


■re  est  ''-.*S"  ■'  ' 
The  lattice  rrdcn  of 


ic  line  of  pmuirei.    Tbe  two  arch  ribi 
rin«ingiaod»(li.  al(hecio«L    The 

toUl  length  ol  (heviaduct  ia  1715  [t. 


30. — Viaur  Vuducl. 

(3)  Dram  m  BaiaJt  BrUttt.^-Tbt  forlim  dnw-bridfe  ll 
the  atigjoai  l>pe,  in  wbidi  a  lingle  leaf,  or  bucole,  tunu  raund 
a  boriionul  binge  at  one  abulnent.  The  bridge  when  doMd 
il  lupported  on  abutmenu  It  each  end.  It  i>  raised  by  chaim 
and  couiKerwtighU.  A  more  csmmon  type  ii  a  bridge  with  two 
leave*  or  bunlea,  ana  faiufcd  il  cvb  ibutmenl.    When  cIokO 
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the  basodesure  locked  at  the  centre  (see  fig.  13).  In  these  bridges 
each  bascule  is  prolonged  backwards  beyond  the  hinge  so  as 
to  balance  at  the  hinge,  the  prolongation  sinking  into  the  piers 
when  the  bridge  is  opexied. 
(4)  String  or  Titming  Bridgesr-the  largest  movable  bridges 


the  span.  The  counterweight  is  a  deprmed  cantilever  ana  12  ft. 
long,  overlapped  by  the  fixed  platform  which  soks  into  a  itoea  a 
the  inaaonry  when  the  bridge  opens.  In  closed  poatkw  the  maia 
girders  rest  on  a  bed  plate  on  the  face  of  the  pier'4  ft.  3  itt.  beyoad  tke 
•haft  bearings.  The  bridge  is  worked  by  hydraulk  power,  aa 
accumulator  with  a  load  of  34  tons  supplyuig  premuic  water 

at  610  lb  per  M.  IB. 
The  Dridee  opens  la  15 
tfi*ff«vit  nnd  doees  ia 
25  secoiidSi 

At  the  opening  ipaa 
of  the  To«vbrU(e  (%. 
i^)  there  are  four  naia 
'Kuders  in  each  batcok. 
They  ptoiect  100  fL  be- 
yond and  6*  ft.  6  ia. 
iriUiin  the  face  of  the 


Fig.  31.— Douro  Viaduct, 
revolve  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  bridge  is  carried  on  a  circular 
base  plate  with  a  central  pivot  and  a  circular  track  for  a  live 
ring  and  conical  rollers.  A  drmlar  revolving  platform  rests 
on  the  pivot  and  rollers.  A  toothed  arc  fixed  to  the  revolving 
platform  or  to  the  live  ring  serves  to  give  motion  to  the  bridge. 


and  bradngs  are  inioted 
between  the  main  gnden 
at  13  ft.  intervals.  The 
floor  »  of  buckled  plain 
paved  with  woodbiocls. 
The  arc  of  routioa  i»li*. 
and  the  am  of  rotatka 


b  13  ft.  3  in.  inside  the  face  of  the  piers,  and  5  ft.  7  in.  bdov 
the  roadway.  The  wewht  of  ballast  in  the  short  arms  of  tbc 
bascules  is  365  tons.  The  weight  of  each  leaf  including  ballast  is 
about  1070  tons.  The  axis  is  of  foraed  sted  21  in.  m  disneter 
and  48  ft.  long.  The  axis  has  ei^t  oearings,  roasisring  of  riagi 
of  live  rollers  4i\  in.  in  diameter  and  xa  in.  kng.    The  baacakt 


Fig.  33.-rNiagara  Falls  and  Clifton  Bridge. 


The  main  girders  rest  on  the  revolving  platform,  and  the  ends 

of  the  bridge  are  circular  arcs  fitting  the  fixed  roadway.    Three 

arrangements  are  found:  (a)  the  axis  of  rotation  is  on  a  pier  at 

the  centre  of  the  river  and  the  bridge  ia  equal  armed  (fig.  33  c),  so 

that  two  navigation  passages  arc  opened  simultaneously,  {b)  The 

axis  of  rotation  is  on  one 

abutment,  and  the  bridge 

is  then  usually   unequal 

armcd(fig.  334)$  the  shorter 

arm  being  over  the  land. 

(c)  In  some  small  bridges 

the  shorter  arm  Is  vertical 

and  the  bridge  turns  on  a 

kind  of  verti^  crane  post 

at  the  abutment  (fig.  33  e). 

(5)  Floating  Bridges^  the 

roadway  being  carried  on 

pontoons  moored  in  the 

stream. 

The  movable  bridge  In 
its  closed  position  must  be 

Eroportioned    like   a    fixed 
rioge,  but  it  has  also  other 
conditions  to  fulfil.    If  it  re- 
volves about  a  vertical  axis 
its  centre  of  gcavit]f  must 
always  lie  in  that  axis;  if  it 
rolls  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  always  lie  over  the 
abutment.'  It    must   have 
strength  to  supixMt  safely 
its  own  overhanging  weight 
when  moving. 
At   KOnissberg  there  is 
ft.,   and  a  central  span 
clear,    vnth    balaiiced 


Fig.  33. 
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a  road  bridge  of  two  fixed  spans 
of   60  ft.    between    bearings,   or    . 

bascules  over  the  centre  span.    Each  bascule  consists  of  two  main 

girders  with  cross  girders  and  stringers.    The  main  girders  arc 

»  *a«>fi  wiA^  nn  a  hckrixontAl  shaft  81  in.  in  diameter,  and 

the  centre  of 


hung  at  eadi  side  on  a  horixontal  shaft  81  in.  in  diameter,  and 
are  o  ft.  deep  at  the  hinge,  diminishing  to  i  ft.  7  in.  at  t 


are  rotated  by  {unions  driven  by  hydraulic  engines  wockiflg  ia  sted 
sectors  42  ft.  radius  (Proe.  Inst,  C.E.  cxxvii.  p.  35). 

As  an  example  01  a  swing  bridge,  that  between  Dnhtk  sad 
Superior  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  over  the  St  Louis  river  aisy  be 
described.  The  centre  opening  u50oft..  spanned  by  a  turaiagbridsei 
58  ft.  wide.  The  girders  weighing  aooo  tons  carry  a  double  track  tor 
trains  between  the  prden  and  on  each  side  on  cantileven  a  troDey 
track,  roadway  and  footway.  The  bridge  can  be  ODcncd  in  2 
minutes,  and  b  operated  by  two  brse  electnc  motora.  Tnese  haw  a 
speed  reduction  from  armature  shaft  to  bridge  ooluma  of  isoo  to  1. 
through  four  intermediate  spur  gean  and  a  worm  gttr.  The  csd 
lifts  which  transfer  the  weight  ol  the  bridge  to  the  piers  when  the 
span  is  dosed  consist  of  masdve  eccentrics  having  a  throw  of  4  i^ 
The  deajance  b  a  in.,  so  that  the  ends  are  lifted  a  in.  TUs  pm  a 
load  of  50  tons  per  eccentric  .  One  motor  b  placed  at  eadi  ead  of 
the  span  to  operate  the  eccentrics  and  also  to  rdeaae  the  htcbes 
and  raise  the  rails  of  the  steam  track. 

At  Riga  thei^  b  a  floating  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Dflna.  It 
consists  of  fourteen  rafts,  105  ft.  in  length,  each  supported  bj  t«o 
pontoons  placed  64  ft.  apart.  The  pain  of  rafts  are  joined  by  tfarte 
baulks  15  It.  long  laid  in  paraltel  grooves  in  the  framing.  Two  KiBBt 
are  arranged  for  opening  easily.  The  total  length  b  1 720  ft.  and  tbe 
width  46  ft.  The  pontoons  are  of  iron,  8sl  ft.  in  length,  and  tbdr 
section  b  dliptical,  lo)  ft.  horisonUl  and  la  ft.  vertkaL  The  <&•. 
placement  of  each  pontoon  is  180  tons  and  its  weight  22  tons.  The 
mooring  chains,  weighing  22  lb  per  ft.,  are  taken  from  the  opstreaa 
end  of  each  pontoon  to  a  downstream  acrew  pile  mooring  and  froa 
the  downstream  end  to  an  upstream  aoew  pile. 

13.  Transporter  Bridges.— Tian  new  type  of  bridge  poasitfs 
of  a  high  levd  bridge  from  which  b  tuspended  a  car  at  a  low 
levd.  The  car  reed ves  the  traffic  and  conveys  it  acroia  the  river, 
bdng  caused  to  tiavd  by  dectric  machinery  on  the  high  bvd 
bridge.  Bridges  of  thb  type  have  been  erected  at  Portugakte, 
Bizerta,  Rouen,  Rochefort  and  more  recently  waon  the  Mcnry 
between  the  towns  of  Widnes  and  Runcorn. 

The  Runcorn  bridge  crosses  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  tk 
Mersey  in  one  span  of  1000  ft.,  and  four  approach  nans  of  ssl  '^ 
on  one  side  and  one  ^n  on  the  other.  The  low4evd  appniw 
roadways  are  35  ft.  wide  with  footpaths  6  ft.  wide  on  csca  woe. 
The  supporting  structure  b  a  cable  auspension  bridge  with  ftiScoiaf 
girders.  A  car  b  suspended  from  the  bridge,  carried  by  a  tnOry 
running  on  the  undmde  of  the  stiffening  girders,  the  car  beisi 


(niMnnl  iktDiatlr  fmn  «h  lUt  m  Ibt  athcr.  Tbe  undmidF  of 
iht  Hifcniiii  niiln  u  8i  f  1.  abnvt  (be  rivB.  TIm  cu  ia  u  It.  kmf 
br  k4  (I  -A.  Tkc  tkctric  ■»<«  in  undtr  the  cwlrsl  ol  ih> 
drivH  in  I  cibia  wi  the  cat.  Tbe  Irallcy  it  en  inkulaltd  (nmr 
nfi.  loiH  in  five  «ectkin  coupM  tinlhcr  wllh  piiu.  To  (hii  arr 
ud  ibt  Dcdnitfi  D<  tbe  nianinf  Whcete»  foartecn  on  c«ch  Hh. 
TVn  irt  iwD  ited-elad  (eriB-niDuiid  noton  oC  Ifi  »,H.t,  For  ■ 
its  laid  of  i»  loiu  Ibe  tnctlve  (occe  b  ;<•  lb  per  ton.  whicb  it 
tuffkitnt  lor  a7«leraiio(i.  and  maintaining  ipecd  againtt  wind  ^r*- 
■jn.  Tbe  braim  are  maEitetic  with  auniliary  bandbralm-  Eke 
iiicDyixiUiiDertbjFttngai  cngiaet  (aaeipai^oKh  oC  TJ 
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by  drtdglBi,  at 


Ions  of  oiKhanlcal  ernvtior,  unl3  the 

Fhich  b  to  luppon  the  piei;  the  concreie 

b  Iben  ibot  inio  the  cndowd  qiace  [nun  a  height  of  absul  lo  [1., 
and  mnmcd  down  in  layen  about  i  [t.  thidi;  it  uon  conaoiidiiei 
into  a  pemunenl  iilibdal  none. 

Pilti  are  used  ai  foundalkint  in  comprtMible  or  tooK  wiL 
The  beidi  of  the  pilu  are  uvn  oB,  atid  a  ptaltotm  of  limber  or 
concrete  reili  on  them.  Can  inn  and  concrete  reinforced  pilei 
are  do*  uietL    Siretr  fita  are  oil  Iron  pllci  whicb  are  Krevred 


Fic.  34.— Widnei  and  Rg 


■MdUfloo- 

■4.  la  (be  United  Stale*  few  nilin/  con 
build  Ibeir  own  blidft-  General  ^Kciiical 
kuiiag.  kc.,  iR  rurniahrd  lo  bridge.buiLding 
nuke  tbe  design  under  the  direction  of  cngi net: 
iilhiiUndorwark,    Tbe  deii 


Ilta  and  tbeir  m 


miloii 


iHnidiiced  in  tbe  « 


T  largely  adopted,  a 
orklbop  than  b  poolble 
ite  nan  vacied.  Kiveled  pble  girden  are 
^iin.  riveted  bnced  girden  For  ipani  of  jo  11. 
cooiKcIed  girden  for  longer  spam.  Since  i: 
Fofth  bridge^  cantilever  bridges  have  been 


■d  detail 


work.  Of  cast  or  wnmghl  iron.     In 

number  of  holkxr  cylindrical  pillan. 

vertical    or    Taking,    (umed    and 

mats  and   foundations.     These   portions  usually   consist  of 

planed  at  tbe  ends  and  united  by  ■ 

muonry  in  some  form,  including  under  that  genenl  head  Hone 

prejec1»n  or  socket  and  by  flanges 

andbolls.    Thepillanareitrength- 

When  girders  form  tbe  lupentructure,  the  resultant  pressure 

horiiontal   and   diagonal   bndng. 

In  some  cases  Ibe  plen  ait  cut 

lie  limply  regulated  by  the  sufficiency  lo  bear  lbs  vcrlical  load. 

When  arthes  form  the  tu pent ructure,  the  abulmenPmust  be  so 

designed  as  to  Iranlmit  the  resultant  thrust  to  the  foundation 

Cylinia  Fai«ialum).—Yama\y 

ioasafcdirecHon.andsodiJlribuledlhalnopart  maybe  unduly 

when  bridge  pien  had  to  be  placed 

where  a  firm  bearing  Uratum  could 

■hlesuhilily,  so  as  10  count  e.balance  Ihe  Ibrusl  arising  when 

:o  be  Ihoraughly  stable  under  the  greatest 
pull  wbich  Ihe  chains  can  eiert,  Tbe  plen  require  to  be  carried 
above  the  plallomi,  and  Lbeir  design  mult  be  modified  according 
ic  Ibe  type  ol  suapemioo  bridge  adopted.  When  the  resultant 
pnssurc  is  not  vertical  on  the  pien  Ihese  mult  be  constructed 
u  meet  the  indined  pressure.  In  any  Miflened  luipension 
bndge  the  action  of  the  pier  will  be  analogous  lo  that  of  a  pier 

Cnoilt  in  a  uleff  it  ■  name  which  might  be  applied  loall  Ihe 
■snbods  of  founding  a  pier  which  depend  on  the  very  valuable 
property  whicb  iliong  hydraulic  concrete  possesses  o(  selling 
into  a  solid  mass  under  water.  The  required  space  is  endoMd 
lij  I  wooden  or  iron  shelti  the  soil  inside  ibe  shell  b  removed 
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eighied  to  prevent 

il  frem  risini 

H'dJi.— In  some  soils  foundation 
device  ol  building  a  maHOty  casii 
eiiavating  Ihe  toil  in^dej  the  casii 
masonry  b  continued  ai  the  surface. 
in  running  sands.  The  interior  of 
the  well  il  generally  filled  up  with 
concrete  or  brick  when  tbe  required 
depth  has  been  reached. 

Pun  a»d  Abulmi»li.—Ktn  and 
abulment*  are  of  masonry,  brick. 


cnle.     They  j 


iset  brick  cylinden 
doptcd  for  fouoda- 


IG.  3S-— Cylinder,  Charing 


ly  depth  or  brought 
eigni,  ann  are  filled  with  Portland  cement  con- 
are  lometimes  eicavaied  by  grabs.  Sometimes 
;d  in  and  kept  free  ol  water  by  compressed  air  lo 
on  work  can  be  carried  on  inside  them  (Bg.  ii). 
lilly  river  bedi  Ihey  are  sunk  loo  ft.  tx  more,  lor 
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security  against  deep  scouring  of  the  river-bed  in  floods.  In  the 
case  of  the  Empress  bridge  over  the  Sutlej  each  pier  consisted 
of  three  brick  wells,  19  ft.  in  diameter,  sui^  1 10  ft.  The  piers 
of  the  Benares  bridge  were  single  iron  caissons,  65  ft.  by  a8  ft., 
sunk  about  100  ft.,  lined  with  brick  and  filled  with  concrete.  At 
the  Forth  bridge  iron  caissons  70  ft.  in  diameter  were  sunk  about 
40  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the  Forth.  In  this  case  the  compressed  air 
process  was  used. 

16.  Erection. — Consideration  of  the  local  conditions  affecting 
the  erection  of  bridges  is  always  important,  and  sometimes 
becomes  a  controlling  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  design. 
The  methods  of  erection  may  be  classed  as — (1)  erection  on 
staging  or  falsework;  (2)  floating  to  the  site  and  raising;  (3) 
rolling  out  from  one  abutment;  (4)  building  out  member  by 
member,  the  completed  part  forming  the  stage  from  which 
additions  are  handled. 

(i)  In  erection  on  staging,  the  materials  available  determine  the 
character  of  the  staging :  stack*  of  timber,  earth  banks,  or  built- 
up  staging  of  piles  and  trestles  have  all  been  employed,  also  iron 
staging,  which  can  be  rapidly  erected  and  moved  from  site  to  site: 
The  most  ordinary  type  of  staging  consists  of  timber  piles  at  nearly 
equal  distances  01  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  carrying  a  timber  platform,  on 
which  the  bridge  is  erected.  Sometimes  a  wide  space  is  left  for 
navigation,  ancTthe  pbtform  at  this  part  is  carried  by  a  timber  and 
iron  truss.  When  the  headway  is  great  or  the  river  deep,  timber- 
braced  piers  or  clusters  of  piles  at  distances  of  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  may 
be  uflco.  These  carry  temporary  trusses  of  timber  or  steel.  The 
Kuilenburg  bridge  in  Holbnd.  which  has  a  span  of  4^2  ft.,  was  erected 
on  a  timber  staging  of  this  kind,  containing  81,000  cub.  ft.  of  timber 
and  5  tons  of  bolts.  The  bridge  superstructure  weighed  2150  tons, 
so  that38  cub.  ft.  of  timber  were  used  per  ton  of  superstructure. 

(2)  The  Britannia  and  Conwav  bridges  were  built  on  staging  on 
shore,  lifted  by  pontoons,  floated  out  to  their  position  between  the 

eiers,  and  lastly  lifted  into  place  by  hydraulic  presses.  The  Moerdyk 
ridge  in  Holland,  with  14  spans  of  328  ft.,  was  erected  in  a  simifar 
way.  The  convenience  of  erecting  girders  on  shore  is  veiy  great, 
but  there  is  some  risk  in  the  floating  operations  and  a  good  deal  of 
hauling  plant  is  required. 

(3)  If  a  bridge  consists  of  girders  continuous  over  two  or  more 
spans,  it  may  be  put  together  on  the  embankment  at  one  end  and 
rolled  over  the  piers.  In  some  cases  hauling  tackle  is  used,  in  others 
power  is  applira  by  levers  and  ratchets  to  the  rollers  on  which  the 
girders  travel.  In  such  rolling  operations  the  girder  is  subjected 
to  straining  actions  different  from  those  which  it  is  intended  to  resist, 
and  parts  intended  for  tensk>n  may  be  in  compressbn;  hence  it 
may  need  to  be  stiffened  bv  timber  during  rolling.  The  bending 
action  on  the  bottom  boom  in  passing  over  the  rollers  is  also  severe. 
Modifications  of  the  system  have  been  ado|>ted  for  bridges  with 
discontinuous  spans.  In  narrow  ravines  a  bridge  of  one  span  may 
be  rolled  out,  if  the  projecting  end  is  supported  on  a  temporary 
suspension  cable  anchored  on  each  side.  The  free  end  is  slung  to  a 
block  running  on  the  cable.  If  the  bridge  b  erected  when  the  river 
is  neariy  dry  a  travelling  stage  may  be  constructed  to  carry  the 
projecting  end  of  the  girder  while  it  is  hauled  across,  the  other  end 
resting  on  one  abutment.  Sometimes  a  girder  Is  rolled  out  about 
one-third  of  its  length,  and  then  supported  on  a  floating  pontoon. 

(4)  Some  types  m  bridge  can  be  built  out  from  the  abutments,  the 
completed  part  forming  an  erecting  stage  on  which  lifting  applbnces 
are  nxed.  Generally,  in  addition,  wire  cables  are  stretched  across 
the  span,  from  which  lifting  tackle  b  suspended.  In  bridges  so 
erected  the  straining  action  during  erectbn  must  be  studied,  and 
nuiterbl  must  be  adoed  to  resbt  erecting  stresses.  In  the  case  of  the 
St  Loob  bridge,  half  arches  were  buift  out  on  either  side  of  each  pier, 
so  that  the  load  babnced.  Skeleton  towera  on  the  piers  supported 
chains  attached  to  the  arched  ribs  at  suitable  points.  In  spite  of 
careful  provbion,  much  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  making  the 
connexion  at  the  crown,  from  the  expansion  due  to  temperature 
changes.  The  Douro  bridge  was  similarty  erected.  The  girdere  of 
the  side  spans  were  rolled  out  so  as  to  overhang  the  great  span  by 
los  ft.,  and  formed  a  pbtform  from  which  parts  of  the  arch  could  be 
suspended.  Dwarf  towers,  built  on  the  arch  ring  at  the  fifth  panel 
from  either  sule,  helped  to  support  the  girder  above,  in  erecting  the 
centre  part  of  the  arch  (Seyng,  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  Ixiii.  p.  177).  The 
great  cantilever  bridges  have  been  erected  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
are  specblly  adapted  for  erectbn  by  building  out 

Straining  Actions  and  Working  Stresses. 

17.  In  metal  bridges  wrouglit  iron  has  been  replaced  by  mild 
steel — a  stronger,  tougher  and  better  material.  Ingot  metal  or 
mild  steel  was  sometimes  treacherous  when  first  introduced,  and 
accidents  occurred,  the  causes  of  which  were  obscure.  In  fact, 
small  differences  of  composition  or  variations  in  thennal  treat- 
ment during  manufacture  involve  rebtively  large  differences  of 


quality.  Now  it  b  understood  that  can  m«t  be  taken  n 
specifying  the  exact  quality  and  in  testing  thenuterialsnpplied. 
Structural  wrought  Iron  has  a  tenacity  of  20  to  Si^  tan  per 
sq.  in.  in  the  direction  of  rolling,  and  an  ultimate  doogatba 
of  8  or  10%  in  8  in.  Across  the  dikectjon  of  zoUing  the  tenacity 
b  about  18  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  elongation  3%  in  8  in.  Sccel 
has  only  a  small  difference  of  quality  in  different  directions. 
There  b  still  controversy  as  to  what  degree  of  hardness,  or 
(which  b  neariy  the  same  thing)  what  percentage  of  arboo, 
can  be  permitted  with  safety  in  sted  for  structures. 

The  qualities  of  steel  used  may  be  classified  as  foflows.'— <«)  &ft 
steel,  having  a  tenacity  of  22  4  to  a6  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and  aa  doantiao 
of  32  to  24%  in  8  in.  (6)  Medium  steu.havmg  a  tenacity  0136  to 
34  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and  28  to  25%  ebngatioo.  (r)  Moderately  banl 
steel,  having  a  tenacity  of  ^  to  37  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and  17%  etoi^- 
trail,  (d)  Hard  steel,  having  a  tenacity  of  37  to  40  tods  per  sq.  is , 
and  10%  ebngation.  Soft  sted  b  used  for  nvets  always,  tad 
sometimes  for  the  whole  superetructure  of  a  bridge,  but  moliicQ 
steel  more  generally  for  the  plates,  angle  ban,  &c..  the  weight  of  ibe 
bridge  being  then  reduced  by  about  7%  ^or  a  gi\icn  factor  of  ufct)-. 
Mowrately  hard  steel  has  been  used  for  the  brger  members  of  bag- 
span  bridges.  Hard  steel,  if  used  at  all.  b  used  only  for  conprNsios 
members,  in  which  there  b  less  risk  of  flaws  extending  thas  b 
tension  mcmbera.  With  medium  or  moderately  hard  steel  an  rivet 
holes  shouki  be  drilled,  or  punched  |  in.  leas  in  diaawtcr  than  the 
rivet  and  reamed  out,  so  as  to  remove  the  ring  of  material  straioH 
by  the  punch. 

In  the  specification  for  bridge  nuterial.  drawn  up  by  the  Briibh 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  it  b  provkied  that  the  sted 
shall  be  acid  or  basic  open-hearth  steel,  containing  net  note  thu 
o*o6%  of  suli^ur  or  phosphorus.  Pbtes.  angles  and  bars,  odwr 
than  rivet  ban,  must  have  a  tensib  strength  of  28  to  32  toas  per 
sq.  in.,  with  an  elevation  of  20%  in  8  in.  Riwt  ban  tested  00  a 
gauge  length  eight  times  the  dbmeter  must  have  a  tensile  streagtb  of 
26  to  30  tons  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  25%, 

18.  Straining  Actions.— The  external  forces  acting  on  s 
bridge  may  be  dassificd  as  follows: — 

(i)  The  live  or  temporary  load,  for  road  bridges  the  wci^t 
of  a  dense  crowd  uniformly  distributed,  or  the  wdght  of  a  hca>7 
wagon  or  traction  engine;  for  railway  bridges  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  train  likdy  to  come  on  the  bridge,  (a)  An  aOowanoe 
b  sometimes  made  for  impact,  that  b  the  dynamical  actbn  of 
the  live  load  due  to  want  of  vertical  balance  in  the  noviog 
parts  of  locomotives,  to  irregubrities  of  the  pemanent  way,  or 
to  yielding  of  the  structure.  (3)  The  dead  load  comprises  the 
weight  of  the  main  girders,  flooring  and  wind  bradng,  or  the 
toul  weight  of  the  superstructuxc  exdusive  of  any  pan  directly 
carried  by  the  piers.  Thb  b  usually  treated  as  antfonc!y 
distributed  over  the  span.  (4)  The  korisonSol  pressure  doe  to  t 
wind  blowing  transversdy  to  the  span,  which  becomes  of  im- 
portance in  long  and  high  bridges.  (5)  The  longitrndind  dni 
due  to  the  friction  of  a  train  when  braked,  about  one-sevcntib 
of  the  weight  of  the  train.  (6)  On  a  cyrved  bridge  the  centfifajd 
had  due  to  the  radical  acceleration  of  the  train.  If  v  is  the 
weight  of  a  locomotive  in  tons,  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
track,  V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  sec.;  then  the  horiaontal  force 
exerted  on  the  bridge  b  vn^lgr  tons.  (7)  In  some  cases,  cspedaliy 
in  arch  and  suspension  bridges,  changes  of  temperature  set  tip 
stresses  equivalent  to  those  produced  by  an  extcraal  kiad.  b 
Europe  a  variation  of  temperature  of  70*  C.  or  126*  F.  b  cobb- 
monly  assumed.  For  thb  the  expansion  b  about  1  in.  in  too  ft 
Generally  a  structure  should  be  anchored  at  one  point  and  fiee 
to  move  if  possible  in  other  directions.  Roughly,  if  expanses 
b  prevented,  a  stress  of  one  ton  per  sq.  in.  b  set  up  in  sud 
structures  for  each  1 2*  change  of  temperature. 

L  Ibe  Load  on  Road  Bridga-^A  dense  crowd  of  pcopb  ouy  be 
Uken  as  a  uniform  load  of  80  to  120  lb  per  sq.  ft.  But  b  recnt 
times  the  weight  of  traction  engines  and  wagons  which  pa«  over 
bridges  has  increased,  and  thb  kind  of  kiad  generally  prodtxtt 
greater  straining  action  than  a  crowd  of  people.  In  raanniactunnt 
districts  and  near  brge  towns  loads  of  ^  tons  may  come  00  rati 
bridges,  and  county  and  boroi^h  autfaoritbs  insbt  on  prevtsioa  btia( 
maoe  for  such  loads.  In  Switxerbnd  roads  are  divided  bto  tkive 
classes  according  to  their  importance,  and  the  foUowiag  bads  aie 

f>rescribed,  the  designer  having  to  provide  sufficient  strength  eitker 
or  a  uniformly  distributed  crowd,  or  for  a  heavy  wagon  aayvbetr 
on  the  roadway : — 
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Crowd, 
lb  per  sq.  ft. 

Wagon, 
tons  per  axle. 

Main  Road* .... 
Secondary  Roads    .     . 
Other  Roads      .     .     . 

92 

7» 

51 

10  with  13  ft.  wheel  base 

6      „            10     M                    M 
3      t»               "     »l                    M 

In  Engbfid  still  larger  loads  are  now  provided  for.  T.  C.  In^lis 
{Fnc.  Inst.  C.E,  cxii.  p.  35)  has  considerni  two  cases — (a)  a  traction 
engine  and  boiler  trolley,  and  (6)  a  traction  engine  and  trucks  loaded 
viih  granite.  He  has  calculated  the  equivalent  load  per  foot  of 
nsn  which  would  produce  the  same  maximum  bending  moments. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results: —    , 


Span  Ft. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

Eottivalcnt  load  in  tons  per  ft.  run,' 

Case  a 

Do.  Case  fr 

1-75 
325 

0-95 
1-7 

0-75 
1-3 

073 

1*2 

072 

115 

Large  as  these  loads  are  on  short  ^ans,  they  are  not  more  than  must 
often  be  provided  for. 

Lae  Load  am  Railway  Bridges. — ^The  live  load  is  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  train  which  can  come  on  the  bridge.  In  the  earlier  girder 
bridges  the  live  load  was  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  a  uniform  kwd 
of  I  ton  per  foot  run  for  each  line  of  way.  At  that  time  locomotives 
on  railways  of  4  ft.  8)  in.  gauge  weighed  at  most  35  to  45  tons,  and 
their  lei^h  between  buflfeia  was  such  that  the  average  load  did  not 
exceed  1  ton  per  foot  run.  Trains  of  wagons  did  not  weigh  more 
than  thfce-quarters  of  a  ton  per  foot  run  wnen  most  heavily  loaded. 
The  weights  of  eiwines  and  wagons  are  now  mater,  and  in  addition 
it  is  recognixed  that  the  concentration  of  the  kiading  at  the  axles 
gives  rise  t6  greater  straining  action,  especially  in  short  bridges,  than 
the  same  load  uniformly  distributed  along  the  span.  Hence  many 
of  the  earlier  bridges  have  had  to  be  strengthened  to  carry  modem 
traffic  The  following  examples  of  some  of  the  heaviest  locomotives 
on  English  railways  b  given  by'W.  B.  Farr  {Proc.  InU.  C.  E.  cxIi. 

I  1 


Pan€»gtr  Engjuw*. 


Total  weights,  tons  . 
Tons  per  ft.  over  all . 
Tons  per  ft.  of  wheel  base. 
Maximum  axle  load,  tons. 


84.35 
I.-58 
1*92 

I9'00 


98-90 
171 
2 '04 

i6'O0 


9190 

1*62 

197 
1870 


85*48 
i*6l 

1-95 
18-50 


Goods  Engines. 


Total  weight,  tons      .... 
Tons  per  It.  over  all   .      . 

77-90 

78-80 

76-46 

7565 

1-54 

1-50 

«-54 

1-51 

Tons  per  ft.  of  wheel  base . 

2H» 

2'02 

2-03 

2-00 

Maximum  axle  load,  tons . 

15.90 

16-00 

1365 

15-50 

Tank  Engines. 


Toul  weight,  tons      .... 
Tons  per  ft.  over  all  . 

5380 

58.61 

60-80 

4700 

I '60 

1-68 

1-70 

1-55 

Tons  per  ft.  of  wheel  base. 

2.45 

2.52 

2-23 

303 

Maximum  axle  kwd,  tons. 

1754 

15-29 

17.10 

15-77 

Farr  has  drawn  diagrams  of  bending  moment  for  forty  different 
very  heavy  locomotives  on  different  spans,  and  has  determined  for 
eacn  case  a  uniform  load  which  at  every  point  would  produce  as 

Sreat  a  bending  moment  as  the  actual  wheel  loads.    The  following 
liorti  abstract  gives  the  equivalent  uniform  load  which  produces 
bending  moments  as  great  aa  those  of  any  of  the  engines  calculated :— 


Load  per  ft.  run  equivalent 
to  actual  Wheel  Loads  in  Tons, 

Span  in  Ft. 

for  each  Track. 

SO 

76 

lo-o 

485 

20-0 

3-20 

30*0 

2-63 

50-0 

2*24 

100*0 

1-97 

Fig.  36  gives  the  loads  per  axle  and  the  distribution  of  loads  in 
some  exceptionally  heavy  modem  British  locomotives. 


4^ 


5i7f»r(7yC/l 


Buffers. 


ric.  tIc.  t\c. 

18-0  12-17  U'lO 

Express  Passenger  Engine,  G.N.  Ry. 

I 


Tic. 
H-10 


ric. 


rbrhd^m 


K.>l<.>l 


L  ;  :       se*^fti'c¥er   Buffers.  T         T         T  ?  ^ 


rt       tTJ       t1       fl  zi       tX""  il       tI 

12' f A         14"08       14-14^  /2-«i5  f0*4«       tO^^        KH^ 

Goods  Engine,  L.  &  Y.  Ry. 


I 


olcbcbicb 


i j -f-€5i€'P!Sr-flMf/to j ^ I -» 

t\  t\  t\  t\  t\  ri 

f6-6^  It'tS  IS'O  17'fS  27*3  27-6 


fr 

18*0  f7>/a 

Passenger  Engine,  Cal.  Ry. 

Fic.  3& 
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nbtlona  nqabt  that  n 


dnintd 

•"«"" 

iTC 

rollo-infU 

ve1oad<  per  fool  r 

Span. 

LiveUadinTont 

Ft. 

Per  h.  run. 

J 

ii 

" 

46 

30 

'ii 

J 
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ly  biidfea     IS  la  joK  I 


bridsH  it,  invtead  oT  auuminB  an  equivaknt  uniToi 
acreemcnl  could  be  come  to  ai  to  a  typical  heavy  la 
wouW  product  Bfttjn  at  treat  ai  any  eaisting  loco 
claH  of  railway.     BtidffH  would  then  be  deaigned  fa 


.  o(  S7  ft.. 
Alto  Ions 
i.   J.A.L. 


thm  eniine  may  weigh  116  loiu  with  a  ki 
cormpsiKling  to  an  average  load  nl  i-a  I 
ore  waiou  are  wed  which  weigh  loadcd^i 
WaddcU  (DtPonUbui,  New  York,  1B9SI  pr 
to  aeven  datect.  according  to  the  live  kw 

itotia  the  character  of  Ibcir 'Iraffib^  and  .- .._  . 

accordance  with  Ihia  claadKcatiiai.  For  Ihe  iighteit  clait.  he  laltea  - 
iDCamotivc  and  tender  of  n-i  K><>'-  ^  ''■  hetween  biiBen  (iveragr 
load  i-B  tout  per  ft-  run),  and  tot  the  beavicit  a  kKomoIivt  and 
lender wcighinc  lai'Stona.  u  fl.  between  buffen  (average  load  277 
(on.  per  It,  run),  ^/igoni  he  aaiumei  la  «<ei(h  lor  Ibe  l«hieA  cbs 
I  J  toni  per  It.  run  and  (or  Ihe  heavieil  |.9I(int.  He  lakeiaatht 
live  load  tor  ■  bridge  two  mch  enginea.  W  *  '  -.-■_..  ^^ 
coverint  the  tpan.    Waddell'i  leu  an  .1 

ii.  ImpatL—lt  »  vertical  load  i>  inpa  ul 

velociiy.  vork  it  done  during  deAiciisn,  nd 

■in«  are  mmentarjly  doubk  IhoK  dw  nl 

lo  load  ol  OKtty  thi  1  a 

d  it  to  applied  lliiu  ll  th 

leaterthanthalduei  ed 

t  about  a  mean  potil  ih 

tg  abtDJutcly  ttraight  and  tinootl  ng 

occur  which  aller  the  dislribink  in. 

rapidly  changing  lorcea,  due  lo  Ihe  n  ne 

which  are  unbalinced  verlically,  act  «  ly, 

due  ID  the  lame  load  rcating  quietly  on  t]  Pt 

la  larger  on  the  Roorlng  girden  than  on  tl  >rt 

main  girdcrt  (lufi  on  long  onea.  _  The  to 

thould  be  made.    E.  H.  Stone  (TraHi._Am.'sii.  <rf  CT  £."iii/o"467l 


"nfair™ 

.0 

M 

30 

40 

so 

70 

•)•> 

LiCe  hiad  in  per  cent 

90 

Bo 

70 

to 

SO 

30 

10 

Ratio  ot  live  u  dead 

. 

4 

•  ■3 

'S 

.^ 

043 

0^10 

Enccsioldeflerlionand 

,j 

U 

, 

ss 

40 

1-6 

0-3 

Stone  ir 


n  included  . 


he  centre  deHectioni  ol  main  girdcn,  b 
H  QnTve  [o  dead  load  tlrettet.    Vatuat 


—..,1.  at  girdi 

„ „„.., :n  madehy S.  W.  RDbin»n  lTr<,m>.A-i. 

Sue.  C.  e.  avi'landby  F.  E.TurneaurT(rriiii].^>ii.5«,  C.  £.  ill.}. 
The  tatter  uicd  a  ncarding  deHeclometer  and  two  recording  eKIenVK 

atrildng  conclutaont  from  the  multi  are  that  the  InconHitive  baiame 
weighli  have  a  hrn  effect  in  cautiiw  vibration,  and  itext.  (hat  in 
certain  cam  the  vibrariom  are  cumulative  reaching  a  value  greater 
than  that  due  lo  any  linile  impact  actkxi.  Ceneally:  (1)  At  ipeedi 
leBlhaniJm.anhourlGereiinotrnuchvibralion.  f a) The increaie 
of  deflection' due  to  Impact  at  40  or  30  m.  an  hour  b  likely  la  reach 


I  than  so  ft.    (j)  TUa  pmiataii 
*,  becoming  about  >)%  (or  ni. 

linn:  that  in  wel 

ler.     (3)  Speed  a(  train  produM  no  eH 

but  only  on  (he  magnitude  of  Ihe  vibrat., — 

--■--■  -"'-vancelor  impact  urevn hat  beeapropoird, 


■ewMc^BUB 

girden,  Boorin^  and  wind^iracing-  ll  ia  genoally  leckoaed  to  be 
unilnrmty  diitnbutcd.  but  in  large  tpana  the  diitnbwiioa  e(  aeiebt 
in  the  nain  (Meirriiauld  be  calcubted  and  take*  into  accoiu 
''^-  nfBght  of  the  bridge  flooring  ckpeibda  on  the  type  adoptrd- 

bndgea  vary  ao  much  in  the  character  of  iW  ftoanag  thtl  bo 

general  rule  can  be  given.  Inrailway  beidgca  the  weight  el  drrpnv 
raita.  Ac,  it  0->  to  O-H  tona  pee  ft-  run  lor  each  line  of  way,  ahilr 
'""  ""'  girdera,crota^rdera.&c.,  weigh  0-1  g  iao.a  loaa.  [( afoot' 
-.,   _  added  about  l^a  ton  per  ft.  run  may  be  allowed  fcr  thu 

-- ly  type  of  bridge  a  limiiing  ipan  beyond  whick  the  iliad  kwd 
reaiH  eaceed  Ihe  aiaigned  limit  of  working  aireta- 
Let  Wi  be  the  UHTlive  load,  W,  the  total  Br—'-—  L-J  -  ■ 

bridge  o(  ipan  (,  both  being  comidered  for  the  pr...    .,     . 

k.  ...:, ,.    —     7^  ""'..fw,)  M  iC  weighi  rf_oi 


e  the  weight  o( 


d  for  the  preteat  puip 
■W,)  M  the  we«hi  of 

-(W,-fW,)(*-H'-(-l',.,) 

ain  giTden  to  carry  W|-+-W,  and  ihcir  ffa 

J.  C-  £.  Iivil.  p-  ^1).    Hence, 

-(W,-HV,)l/(i-»). 


tn^t 


bridge  muu 

than  thoie  in  the  proviii _. 

Waddetl  tBt  Pmiha)  giveo 

nlaiiMH-    Let  uh.  M  be  the  wi.. . 

a  live  load  ^perd.  run  and  i^nafi,  f>.    Them 

»M-i\iji,-t-t/An 

Now  let  Ki',  •■' be  Ihe  liHer  nighiipcr  It.rt 
live  loadt  /  pe- '•  —     ^^" 


A  partially  »l[o       .. 
girdcn  IB  (he  following  (1 
1869,  p.  40)-— 

Let  ar-total  live  kiad  per  ft.  run. of  girder;   wi  the  wtighr  d 
pljiform  per  (I.  run;  wi  the  weight  o(  mam  firden  per  fi.  run,  aV 

tcction  D^  metal ;  rf-dFpih-o(  girder  at  centn  in  ft-^  r-raiig  d 
•pan  ID  depth  d(  ginlet  lo  that  r-l/i-    Then 

•■-  (•i-l-inV/CC*  -W  -  (-i+->Wr/{Ci  -b). 

■  -(»i+ieJP/m-F)-(wi+»>)fr/(K-Ir) 
rhere  l-Cvi-f-ioi-t-wiJ^/wjii  to  be  deduced  from  the  data  </«■ 


rt™K5sS: 

'g 

Tyo  ID  iSdo"«^  bfKd 

tince  the  diouler  10  the  Tay  bridge  in  1*79-     ^  to  the  m>xm^ 
wind  prnwre  on  imall  plalet  normal  to  the  wind,  ihere  ii  no)  nno 

per  tq.  (I.  occur  in  ttormt  annually  in  many  Ibcalitiev  aed  iW 

Thu>  at  Biditane,  Liverpool,  where  the  gauge  baa  an  eanpoMl 
enpouiE,  a  pieuure  of  80  lb  per  aq.  (I.  hat  been  dbtenid.   !• 

ridy  ihowej  that  on  a  Hitface  10  fi,  X  n  ft-  the  iliw      ,     . 

(  budget  ibat  '<•  the  latAa  SiScully  ihat.iDnc  furbca  FaitalT 
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,  impJe  ulety  ml  KCund.  _     . 

daipi  by  u  limplc  a  rale.  In  *a  ialaettinf  iddrcM  to  ibe 
Brii^  Amtutionia  i33j,Sit  B.  Baker  dombed  tht  condition 
•i  afaioa  u  to  Ilu  ufc  UiniU  o[  itrcB  u  chuiic  "  The  M 
ioniiiiatioiii,"  be  Mid,  "  ue  ilnkcii,  ud  engiiiecTi  have  not 
coDC  to  ui  ■CReobent  ropecting  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  itiuctim. 
The  nriuKC  in  the  iireiitth  ol  exiitiiic  bridges  ii  luch  u  to  be 
ipiaRBi  to  the  cdualed  eye  irithout  any  alcuUtiOD.  In  the 
pn»iitdiycii(iiieenucui>andutathepiiBdplaal  enioutl- 


The  pnctical  TBolt  ii  that  a  biid|e  ■hich  vould 
the  EacUih  Board  of  Tnde  would  lequire  to  be 
5%  in  •Dine  paiti  and  60%  In  gtben.  before  it  would  be  ac- 
tepitd  bj  the  GBman  govcnunent,  01  by  any  of  the  leldinc  nH- 
■  "  ■  ic»."  St  B.  Baker  then  described  the 
n  itpetition  oF  itrcB,  and  added  that 
L£  bridgei  which  carry  twenty  traiita  a  day 
a  ufety  would  break  down  quickly  under  twenty 
u  m  booip  TUa  fact  wu  forced  on  my  attention  nearly 
tvtaly-fitfe  yt$n  ifo  by  the  frmctuic  of  a  number  of  giiden  of 
ordinary  itren^th  under  n  fivo-minutca'  train  service." 

^■ctiaU  expcfiencc  nufht  ca^necn  that  tbou^  s  tou  per 
u-  uL  for  iniA,  or  64  Iniia  per  eq.  in.  for  Meet,  war  laie  or  more 
ttao  Hie  tat  Idh  bridfta  with  hrp  ntio  o(  dead  to  live  load,  it 
•a  ««  aifc  for  Surt  snea  In  wMcE  the  Mioeet  aie  naioly  due  to 
lin  load,  the  wdchl  ol  tba  iMfi  beiof  mulL  The  eueiimeat* 
ol  A-  WeUer.  Rpcalid  bv  Jobann  BawcliiiiEn,  Sir  B.  Bakir  and 
oiltn.  ihow  that  the  bnaldoi  Mreia  e<  a  bar  u  Din  a  fixed  q  lu  niinr, 
tut  dtinda  on  the  lanfe  cCvariatian  of  muim  a  whicb  i(  i>  nib- 

Etnl,  if  thai  variation  i>  niml*d  a  very  lane  nunibB-  of  timn. 
:  K  be  the  bnakiof  ilniiflb  almimifa  unit  of  leRian.  when  it 
■  bailed  once  frndiiaUr  to  tn^kiiic-  Tbia  may  be  termed  the 
■utjcn]  breakiv  Btienftb.  Let  ^u.  be  the  breaking  itjenitfa  of 
&e  Hme  bar  when  nibjectcd  to  Kreiaea  varying  from  kmmm-  to  kmim. 
■Jieraatcly  and  repealed  an  Indefidtdy  vreat  oumber  ol  timet: 
.      =_  _'  t :2m.  .    a  J  J. _!.»,.^-j  „  j^^  and  -  il 

kind,  and 

..-  ^*_^;iM.. -the 
Then  WShkr'i  lewilti 

b  variafran  1-5 101  io  varioiB  quabtlea 

For  a  tiar  h  placed  that  it  ia  alternately 

d  removedi  d-k.«c.  and  J^«i.  -0-6  K.    For  a 

l^iJ^aad!b_"^MK.    The  ■fa«rUiitiMR^"thHir(£f- 

neoi  eaia  ii  L.^  divided  by  the  laclor  el  lafety.    It  la  aonetlmee 

llhatabaria"  ra(ieued"byrepcatcditrainiiif.    Thenal  satun 

i_  — !_-  ,.  — ^i.i  ._j :_i  i...  .1 1  <-(iV,i,  „„,  I- 


d,  if  ]i  la  HK  eonaUend  to  fanply  ni 
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„, , BfHf 

■1  Bethod  of  lidnt  the  watUag  iubil  bo 
thai  time,  wouM  Ee  to  make  it  duad  od 

load,  and  tn  aoch  a  way  that  tte  laetor  of 

tbclive  kiad  itmni  was  double  that  for  the  dead  load 

'       '  be  the  dead  load  and  B  the  live  load,  nduciat 

-B/A  the  TBtk>  ol  live  to  dad  kwl;  /^the  aie 

*  ar  subjected  to  a  dead  kiad  only  and  / 


the  ratio  ol 

atirtgH."  Let  A  be  Jbe 


mfiramMmMdDtiidamdIMLtod.    ratlar  If  SaftT 


-—  ^'Zt~ 

/br  M*  Land  al  /or  Dtmd  Uoi. 

Rado 

i+» 

VJu-J/.(™p...,.i.ul 

MiUSted. 

AlldBkllCMl        .       . 

Uveload-DsKlkad 
AUIivatoad       .    . 

■IS 

1 

4-00 

1 

i: 

r-j 
■9 

:! 

4-5 

dappeante _.,  — 

•a.  ^m^Ste.  C.£.  aU.  p.  \»^ 
much  and  W.  Launhardl.  ha>__  __ 
Uer't  bw.  has  been  much  used  in  br 


II.  baaed  01 

- 1  uaed  in  b 

'.£■  Inii.  p.  >7S).    Let  I  be  the  u 

loaded  once  nadually  up  to  fnciure 

>  oeipnal  area  d  tsctiDu) ;  B  the  hRkUat 

1  unLaded  an  iadednitehr  neat  nomber 

itim  ■  to  o  al  tenaldy  It  As  H  tarmwl  the  ■ 

tly.  let  f  be  thetKaklif  ainwh  ot  ■ 

HKDnilely  freat  Bunbo'  sT  repHHioDs  s< 

dte  in  litB  (teaiiaa  and  thrust),  so  that  lb* 

franits-i.    This  it  lemed  tbe  ntro'in 

Badddnaer't  eaLperimenlt  eive  valoea  at  U 

Jala.    Ifabariiiublectedtoaltenvlioaaol 

A-/^.-/^..  then,  by  WOUer-a  law,- 

s  .-- 

unknown  fuDct 


ill  nliimalely  break,  <l'~' 
rbere  F  it  ftime  unknown  function.    Launhardt  found  that,  for 


acreed  with  Bperiment.    For  st 
found  F-|B-f)f|(»-i-'      - 
let  S-fS-t^--*,  when)  * 
ol  the  laiiK  or  oppcaiie  b| 
•olviBf  for/—.,  we^  to 


■  oi  a  bv  ■ubjecled 


The  working 
BauaeMngcr't  U. 


:::ll}f.-4ffl  I 


the  following  fquationi  for 

Iron,  working  .Hem,  /-«■«  (1  +)♦) 
Steel.        ..  »    -iVo+i.). 


itlofli  *  Is  to  have 


the  working  stress  cakulali 
Vtrkiflf  Srur/v  T 


The  following  tabic  lives  vajuea 
■ytbe.eeqoat'Son.^ 
n  or  nnuf  ^  IdHBhonlf  atti 


, 

Working  Stre-/. 

* 

'"^ 

Iron. 

Steel. 

6-M 

■  Bo 

i:tt 

?K 

V^s 

w 
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To  conpne  tUi  vHb  tht  pnvia 
EMtxpt  wben  the  Unuting  BtrHaa 
UbLea  URC  very  vrU.  In  bridfc  w 
tliebndDg  ban. 
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■Bdibaiaitoiiyal 


IB  whctbcr,  if  fatigue  h  ill 


Ihe  uul  dead 
Ed  ucording  ro 


d  JB  kdoptiiiE 

.  Tlie  l«li(«4ag 

iabridpiiteS 
I  botton  boom 
rticali  uhI  loPE 
Ll  Bcidiue  tbe 

n  dianmu  tm, 
nd  na  clnlcrt^ 


hean  fiider  or  IruH  badEef»  J 
^n  which  prinuraly  require  to  bf 
'  --■  upper  and  lower  8inR.  bi 
" —  ' "o  be  coDMcrrd 


veb  u  cT^uIi^E  ibe  wbsie  of  ibc  venicx]  aad,  in  i  plile  veb,  t. 
equal  hoiiionlal  ihearinc  lorm.  Lrl  £g.  J7  lepieKnt  a  beam  ail 
uy  lyMem  of  bull  Wi7w>,   .  .  .  W_ 

'  '  rt"- 


"t 


I   t\1    ^^^ 


Thai  al  Ibe  left  at 


Fit  37. 

-W,+W,+  ..^R,. 

S-R-1(W,+W,...) 

pi,ft...  be  the  diuanm  ol  lb< 

(z  of  Ri  Inm  a  b:  ibeo  ihe  beadia 

M-Rif-ZCWift+W.^.. 


IdtivTtheB 


10  tbe  left  o[a». 

re  coniidered  Ibe  expreaeioH 

■e  teiu^  and  cotnpi 
tt  all  Ibc  dinct  hor 


Rh-Wh-cc 

Or  leiienlir.  if  M,  Mi  Mi  an  the  momenta  of  Ihe  eimil  l«™ 
ilbeleft  el  O.  A.  and  B  ituxctivtly,  and  1. 1  and  c  ihcpnT'eailicun 
un  O.  A  and  B  on  the  dindiou  of  the  [onea  cut  by  the  KWh 

Si-Mi;  TJ-MiaadCf-M. 


m-M. 

■if.  39,  bipponed  at  ibe  endm,  c — "  -  *-^  ^■*" 


Flc,  ».  F 

s  the  Ml  ud  ritht  of  the  load  are  It.  and  -Rk  ac 

f  ihearini  fonx  ia  olven  by  two  reclanckiL     nvmui^  * 

be"bMdlet  m««nt^M-It^>l^™a).  The  dinhboL 
lendina;  Aian%enl  ia  liven  by  the  onHnatea  of  a  1iiaB|fei  n' 
be  girder  carry  a  uniform  toad  w  per  f  t>  ran  (fi|.  40).  The  Hi 


At  uty  niat  x  tmm  tbc 


ol*.   Th 


bi  n|hl     The  truini 
p  eJ  nnm  to  whidi  tb 


a  !a    o 


t^ 
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Che  McttonoottBdered,  aniilet  tV«  be  the  load  at  a  6  when  the  bending 
moroent  there  is  ereatctt,  and  W*  the  last  load  to  the  ri^ht  then  on 
the  bridse.  Then  the  position  of  the  loads  must  be  that  whicfa  aatia6es 
theconoition 

7  '^^^  ****"  wiTwit  ^  i '.  wr' 

Fig.  50  shows  the  curve  oi  bending  moment  under  one  of  a  seiiea 
of  travelling  loads  at  fixed  distances.  Let  Wi,  Wa,  W«  traverse  the 
girdeff  from  the  left  at  fixed  distances  a,  b.  For  the  positioa  shown 
the  distribution  of  bending  moment  due  to  Wi  is  given  by  oidinates 

;«f     the    triangle 
^  A'CB'5  that    due 

."■*"  to  Wi  by  ordin- 

%  MU      y4        atcs    of   A'OB': 

and  that  due  to 
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the  intercepts 
which  the  triangle  sides  cut  off  from  the  vertical  under  W|.  As  the 
loads  move  over  the  girder,  the  points  C,  D,  E  describe  the  parabolas 
Ml.  M>,  M>.  the  middle  ordinatea  of  which  are  iWU.  iWaf*  and  iWW. 
If  these  are  first  drawn  it  is  easy,  for  any  position  of  the  loads*  to 
draw  the  lines  B'C,  B'O,  B'E,  and  to  find  the  sum  of  the  intercepts 
which  is  the  total  bending  moment  under  a  load.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  figure  is  the  curve  of  bending  moments  under  the  leading  load. 
Till  Wi  has  advanced  a  distance  a  only  one  load  is  on  the  girder, 
and  the  curve  A'F  gives  bending  moments  due  to  Wi  only:  as  Wi 
advances  to  a  distance  a+b,  two  loads  are  on  the  girder,  and  the 
curve  FG  gives  moments  due  to  Wi  and  W».  GB'  is  the  curve  of 
moments  for  all  three  loads  Wi+W|+Wa. 

Fig.  51  shows  maximum  bending  moment  curves  for  an  extreme 
case  of  a  short  bridge  with  very  unequal  loads.    The  three  lightly 
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dotted  parabolas  are  the  curvek  of  maximum  moilieat  for  each  of 
the  loads  taken  separately.  The  three  heavily  dotted  curves  are 
curves  of  maximum  moment  under  each  of  the  loads*  for  the  three 
loads  passing  over  the  bridge,  at  the  given  dirtances,  from  Idft  to 
right.  As  might  be  expected,  the  moments  are  gteatest  in  this 
case  at  the  sections  under  the  t5>ton  load.  The  heavy  continuous 
line  gives  the  last-mentioned  curve  for  the  reverse  direction  of 
passme  of  the  loads. 

WiVk  short  bridges  it  is  best  to  draw  the  curve  of  maximum 
bending  moments  lor  some  asAimed  typical  set  of  loads  in  the  way 
Just  described,  and  to  deuga  the  girder  accordingly.  For  longer 
brid^  the  funicular  polygon  affords  a  method  of  determimng 
maximum  bending  moments  which  is  periiaps  more  convenient. 
But  very  great  accuracy  in  drawing  this  curve  is  unnecessary, 
because  the  rolling  stock  of  railways  varies  so  much  that  the  predse 
magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  loads  which  will  pass  over  a  bridge 
cannot  be  known.  All  that  can  be  done  b  to  assume  a  set  of  loads 
likdy  to  produce  somewhat  severer  straining  than  any  probable 
actual  rolung  loads.  Now,  except  for  very  short  bridges  and  very 
unequal  loads,  a  parabola  can  be  found  which  includes  the  curve 
of  maximum  moments.  Thb  parabola  b  the  curve  of  maximum 
moments  for  a  travelling'  load  uniform  per  ft.  run.  Let  w,  be  the 
load  per  ft.  run  which  woukl  produce  the  maximum  momenu 


represented  by  thbpafabola.    Then  W0  nay  be  temed  the  1 

load  per  ft.  equivalent  to  any  assumed  set  of  ooaoentrsteL 

Waddell  has  calculated  tables  of  sudi  equivalent  uaiforB  loads. 
But  it  b  not  difficult  to  find  «^  approximately  enough  lor 
purpoaes,  veiy  simply.  Experience  shows  that  to)  a  panbnfc  hsnsc 
the  same  ordinate  at  the  centre  of  the  span,  or  {b)  a  paraboh  hansg 

5tona 


Fig.  si. 

the  same  ordinate  at  one^uarter  span  as  the^cnrve  of 
moments,  agrees  with  it  cloady  enough  for  practical  desigsiM. 
A  criterion  already  given  shows  the  poaitiott  of  any  set  cf  ksdi 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  beodina  moment  at  the  oeutre  of  tbe 
bridge,  or  at  one<|uarter  span.  Let  M«  and  Ma  be  those  moneali. 
At  a  section  distant  X  from  the  centre  of  a  girder  of  span  ac,  the  bcad> 
ing  moment  due  to  a  uniform  load  v*  per  ft.  nia  m 

M-J«.(«^)(«+«). 
Ptottiqg  s«Ot  for  the  oentxe  section 

M«- !«,<•: 
and  putting  s^lc.  for  section  at  quarter  qiaa 

Ma-ha,!^. 

From  'these  equatkma  a  value  of  w,  can  be  obtained.  Thea  tk 
bridse  b  designed,  so  far  as  the  direct  streases  are  conceniw!.  hr 
bending  moments  due  to  a  uniform  dead  load  and  the  aaifara 
equivalent  load  w^ 

ar.  Ififimmc*  Urns. — In  stealing  with  the  action  of  trsv^ic 
loads  much  assistance  may  be  obttined  by  using  a  line  teroied  u 
infiueiuB  line.  Such  a  line  has  for  abadssa  the  distaaoa  of  a  laid 
from  one  end  of  a  girder,  and  for  ordinate  the  bending  anmesK  ot 
shear  at  any  nven  section,  or  pnany  member,  dne  to  that  ksd. 
Generally  the  influence  line  b  drawn  for  unit  load.  In  fig.  52  kt 
A'B'  be  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends  and  let  it  be  requiitd  to 
investigate  the  bending  moroent  at  C  due  to  unit  load  in  any  pontioa 
on  the  girder.  When  the  kiad  b  at  F',  the  reaction  at  B'  n  si,ViBd 
the  moment  at  C  b  mH^yH,  whkih  wiU  be  reckoned  pe«tive.  «ka 
it  resists  a  tendency  ol  the  right-hand  pan  of  the  girder  to  tots 
counter-ckKkwise.  Projecting  AT'C'B'  on  to  tbe  borinatal  AB, 
take  Vf»m{fnx)il  the  moment  at  C  of  unit  h)ad  at  F.  If  thb  pracw 
b  repeated  for  all  positions  of  the  load,  we  get  the  iaflneooe  ise 
AGB  for  the  bending  moment  at  C.  The  area  AGB  b  tcnaed  tk 
influence  area.  The  greatest  moment  CG  at  C  b  s(t-x)iL  To  sn 
thb  Jine  to  investigate  the  maximum  moment  at  C  dne  to  a 
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of  travdting  loads  at  fixed  distences,  let  Pi,  P*,  Pa,  .  .  .  be  tke 
loads  which  at  the  moment  considered  are  at  distances  Miteik  ■  *  * 
from  the  kft  abutment.    Set  off  these  distances  alons  AB  sad  hi 

S,  3^  ...  be  the  corresponding  ordinatea  of  the  iolucaoe  ci>w 
' -F/)  on  the  vertacab  under  the  loads.    Then  the  mooeat  at  Cone 
to  all  the  bMub  b 

M-Pi9k+Pi3!k-f ... 
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,,-_  jy  1  nEI  rirder  furiftgo')  wiik  cr —  , — 
V  of  bnciiiE  ind  booni.  i»  effect  i*  distributed  1 
ihE  bneiiif  inlRiRtiaiu  D'E  (<ii,  uj.  *>>'l  iIk  isrt  o(  theinfluenc 
U«  hi  (hit  W  tnnel)  »  (Itcnd.  With  unit  laid  in  the  pnllia 
Am.  the  |g^  at  D*  ii  <f-*i:f.  and  that  it  E'  a  »lp.  The  momen 
oltliel«duC>i>(l-^/t-<iG9Hi)/e.  Tliie  1>  the  eqiutioD  to  th 
doiKd  lioe  RS  {£.  51).  ^       f  -1 

li  [be  unit  Ind  ii  at  F*.  the  reutioii  11  B'  ind  the  theu  it  C 
a  mil,  poeillve  if  ihe  iheantig  Mm*  reiiiti  ■  tendcnry  at  thenn  e 
thctinler  oathr  rifht  to  move  upwwite;  Kt  up  F/- ni/t  (£(.  54 
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where  /  is  the  span  in  feet  and  r  is  the  ratio  of  span  to  depth  of  girder 
at  centre.    Taking  K  for  steel  girders  as  7200  to  9000, 

Limiting  Span  in  Ft. 
r«i3  l»(sooto   750 

—  10  9720  to   900 

«  8.  —900  to  iiao 

The  practical  limit  of  span  would  be  less  than  this.  Professor 
Claxton  Fidler  {Treatise  on  Bridge  Construction.  1887)  has  made  a 
very  careful  theoretical  analysis  of  the  weights  of  bridees  of  different 
types,  and  has  obtained  the  following  values  for  the  umiting  spans. 
For  parallel  girders  when  ri^io,  the  limiting  span  is  1070  ft.  For 
paraBolic  or  bowstring  girders,  when  f»8.  the  limiting  span  is 
1280  ft.  For  flexible  suspension  bridges  with  wrought  iron  link 
chains,  and  dip  —  Ath  01  the  span,  the  limiting  span  is  3800  ft. 
For  stiffened  suspension  brid^  with  wire  cables,  if  the  dip  is  Ath 
of  the  span  the  limiting  span  is  2700  to  3600  ft.,  and  if  the  dip  is  {th 
of  the  span,  3250  to  4250  ft.,  according  to  the  factor  of  safety  allowed. 

31.  Braced  Girders. — ^A  frame  is  a  rigid  structure  composed 
of  straight  struts  and  ties.  The  struts  and  tics  are  called  bracing 
bars.  The  frame  as  a  whole  may  be  subject  to  a  bending  moment^ 
but  each  member  is  simply  extended  or  compressed  so  that  the 
total  stress  on  a  given  member  is  the  same  at  all  its  cross  sections, 
while  the  intensity  of  stress  is  uniform  for  all  the  parts  of  ^ny 
one  cross  section.  This  result  must  follow  in  any  frame,  the 
members  of  which  are  so  connected  that  the  joints  offer  Jiitle 
or  no  resbtance  to  change  in  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
members.  Thus  if  the  members  are  pinned  together,  the  joint 
consisting  of  a  single  circular  pin,  the  centre  of  which  lies  in  the 
axis  of  the  piece,  it  is  dear  that  the  direction  of  the  only  stress 
which  can  be  transmitted  from  pin  to  pin  will  coincide  with  this 
axis.  The  axis  becomes,  therefore,  a  line  of  resistance,  and  in 
reasoning  of  the  stresses  on  frames  we  may  treat  the  frame  as 
consisting  of  simple  straight  lines  from  joint  to  joint.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  stresses  on  the  several  members  do 
not  differ  sensibly  whether  these  members  are  pinned  together 
with  a  single  pin  or  more  rigidly  jointed  by  several  bolts  or 
rivets.  Frames  are  much  used  as  girders,  and  they  also  ^ve 
useful  designs  for  suspension  and  arched  bridges.  A  frame  used 
to  support  a  weight  is  often  caUed  a  truss;  the  stresses  on  the 
various  members  of  a  truss  can  be  computed  for  any  given  load 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  intensity  of  stress  on  the  various 
parts  of  a  continuous  structure  such  as  a  tubular  girder,  or  the 
rib  of  an  arch.  Many  assumptions  are  made  in  treating  of  the 
flexure  of  a  continuous  structure  which  are  not  strictly  true; 
no  assumption  is  made  in  determining  the  stresses  on  a  frame 
except  that  the  joints  are  flexible,  and  that  the  frame  shall  be 
so  stiff  as  not  sensibly  to  alter  in  form  under  the  load.  Frames 
used  as  bridge  trusses  should  never  be  designed  so  that  the 
elongation  or  compression  of  one  member  can  elongate  or 
compress  any  other  member.  An  example  will  serve  to  make 
the  meaning  of  this  limitation  dearer.  Let  a  frame  consist  of 
the  five  members  AB,  BD,  DC,  CA,  CB  (fig.  57),  jointed  at  the 

points  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and  ail  capable  of 
resisting  tension  and  compression.  This 
frame  will  be  rigid,  i.e.  it  cannot  be  distorted 
without  causing  an  alteration  in  the  length 
of  one  or  more  of  the  members;  but  if  from 
a  change  of  temperature  or  any  other  cause 
one  or  all  of  the  members  change  their 
length,  this  will  not  produce  a  stress  on  any 
member,  but  will  merely  cause  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  frame.  Such  a  frame  as  this  cannot  be 
self-strained.  A  workman,  for  instance,  cannot  produce  a 
stress  on  one  member  by  making  some  other  member  of  a  wrong 
length.  Any  error  of  this  kind  wiU  merely  affect  the  form  of  the 
frame;  if,  however,  another  member  be  introduced  between 
A  and  D,  then  if  BC  be  shortened  AD  will  be  strained  so  as  to 
extend  it,  and.  the  four  other  members  will  be  comprased;  if 
CB  is  lengthened  AD  will  thereby  be  compressed,  and  the  four 
other  members  extended;  if  the  workman  does  not  make  CB 
and  AD  of  exactly  the  right  length  they  and  all  the  members 
wiU  be  permanently  strained.  These  stresses  will  be  unknown 
quantities,  which  the  designer  cannot  take  into  account,  and 
such  a  combination  should  if  possible  be  avoided.  A  frame  of 
this  second  type  is  said  to  have  one  redundant  member. 
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32.  Types  of  Braced  Girder  Bridges. — Figs.  58,  59  and  fo 
show  an  independent  girder,  a  cantitever,.and  a  cantilevet  u4 
suspended  girder  bridge. 

In  a  three-span  bridge  continuous  girden  are  lighter  than  &- 
continuous  ones  by  about  45%  for  the  dead  toad  and  15%  for  the 
live  load,  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  ambiguity  due  to  unceitaiat) 
as  to  the  level  of  the  sup- 
ports. The  cantilever  and 
suspended  girder  types  are 
as  economical  and  free 
from  uncertainty  as  to 
the  stresses.  lnlong>span 
bridges  the  cantilever 
system  permits  erection  ^  FiC.  58. 

by  buildmg  out,  which  is  economical  and  lomct  imcs  neceasary.  It  is. 
however,  unstable  unless  rigidly  fixed  at  the  picn.  la  tbc  Forth 
bridge  stabilitv  is  obtained  partly  t)y  the  ^reat  excess  of  dead  ova 
live  load,  partly  by  the  great  width  01  the  nver  piers.  The  majority 
of  bridges  not  of  great  span  have  girders  with  paralld  hpoms.  Tha 
involves  the  fewest  difficulties  of  workmanship  and  perhaps  pcrmio 


Fig.  59. 

the  closest  approximation  of  actual  to  theoretical  dimenaioas  of  ti^ 
parts.  In  spans  over  200  ft.  it  is  economical  to  have  ooe  boriaoetal 
boom  and  one  polygonal  (approximately  parabolic)  boom.  The  bog- 
backed  girder  is  a  compromise  between  the  two  types,  avatduy 
some  difficulties  o(  construction  near  the  ends  of  the  girder. 
Most  braced  girders  may  be  considered  as  built  up  of  two  1 


Fig.  60. 

forms  of  truss,  the  Idng-poat  truss  (fi^.  61,  a),  or  the  queea-poat 
truss  (fig.  61,  h).  These  may  be  used  m  either  the  upright  or  the 
inverted  position.  A  mtUtiple  truss  consists  of  a  number  of  liiBf^ 
trusses,  e.g.  Bollman  truss.  Some  timber  bridges  coamx.  d  qoecB- 
post  trusses  in  the  upright  position,  as  shown  diagrammaticsOy  ta 
bg.  62,  where  the  circles  indicate  points  at  which  the  * — = — ^-^~ 


Fig.  6i* 

transmit  load  to  the  main  girders.    Compound 
simple  trusses  used  as  primary,  secondary  and  tettiafy 
the  secondary  supported  on  the  primary,  and  the  tertiary  oa  the 
secondary.    Thus,  the   Fink  truss  consists  of   Ung-poct  tnsM«: 
the  Pratt  truss  (fig.  63)  and  the  Whipple  truss  (fig.  64)  of  qwesina 
trusses  alternately  upright  and  inverted. 
A  combination  bndge  b  built  partly  of  timber,  partly  of  itte, 


Fig.  6a. 

the  compresnon  members  being  generally  of  timber  and  the  teaw* 
members  of  steel.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  eJooeUeat  timber  a 
obtainable  and  steel  works  are  distant,  combinatioa  bridges  vt 
still  largely  used  (OttewdL  Trans.  Am.  Soc  CB.  zxvn.  p.  |6:/. 
The  combination  bridge  at  Roaebuzgh,  Occgoii,  b  a  caatikvcr  bridge* 
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9  in  Ag.  67  a,  fetiEmJ  in  the  uaual , ,_. 

kdicBtM  by  arnjwa  in  Ag.  66.  and  lettered  aceordi.._ 
When  aU  tbe  lorcea  an  vertical,  aa  will  b* 
■        ■  '         mal  (onea  will '         '       ' 


in  girdera.  the  polygon  oE 
laight  linea,  fig.  67I,  auper 


iglh  AB  the  lead  AB.  Ihe 


length  YX  tbe  reaction  YX,  and  aa 
a  icrka  of  lerigtha,  aa  XA,  AB  . . .  DZ.  repreacnting  ihe  loadi  I 
in  their  order.  In  aubaequent  diagnma  the  two  reaction  Hoei 
foe  the  lahe  of  *■!— "***—,  be  drawn  aa  if  aligbtiy  inclined  li 


d^Emll 


c.  aelecTltat  in  wfiS^  ktteia  X  and 

.'"^en  tbe  iiiarlgi  YX£  ia'the  mT;™J 
Fio.  66. 


fxan  of  the  three  linea  YX.  XE,  EV  in  the  frame,  and  Rpreaenla  tbe 
three  forcea  in  equilibrium  at  the  point  YXE  o(  tbe  frame.  The 
ion  of  VX,  being  a  thruM  upwarda.  ahowa  the  direction  in 
we  muil  go  round  tbe  triangle  YXE  to  End  Ihe  dinction  ol  tbe 
hcrforcea:  doing  tbia  we  End  that  the  force  XE  muat  act  down 
d>  tbe  point  YXE.  aad  the  force  EY  away  from  the  tame  point. 
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figure.  The  direction  of  the  f  one  in  each  member  is  easily  aiceitained 
by  proceeding  in  the  manner  above  described.  A  single  Icnown  force 
in  a  polygon  determines  the  direction  of  all  the  others,  as  these  must 
all  correspond  with  arrows  pointing  the  same  way  round  the  polygon. 
Let  the  arrows  be  placed  on  the  frame  round  each  joint,  ana  so  as  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  each  force  on  that  joint ;  then  when  two 
arrows  point  to  one  another  on  the  same  piece,  that  piece  b  a  tie; 
when  they  point  from  one  another  the  piece  b  a  strut.  It  b  hardly 
necessary  to  sav  that  the  forces  exerted  by  the  two  ends  of  any  one 
member  must  be  equal  and  opposite.  Ims  method  b  universally 
applicable  where  there  are  no  redundant  members.  The  reciprocal 
figure  for  any  loaded  frame  b  a  complete  formula  for  the  stress  on 
every  member  of  a  frame  of  that  particular  class  with  loads  on 
given  joints. 

Consider  a  Warren  girder  (fig.  68),  loaded  at  the  top  and  bottom 
jdnts.  Fig.  69  6  b  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  and  69  c  b  half  the 
reciprocal  figure.    The  complete  reciprocal  figure  b  shown  in  fig.  69  a. 

liie  method  of  sections  already  described  is  often  more  convenient 
than  the  method  of  reciprocal  ngures.  and  the  method  of  influence 
lioea  b  also  often  the  rcadiett  way  of  dealing  with  braced  girders. 


Fig.  69. 


.  35.  Chain  Loaded  uniformly  ahnt  a  HorigonhU  Lint  —If  the 
lengths  of  the  links  be  assumed  indefinitdy  short,  the  chain  under 
given  simple  distributions  of  load  will  take  the  form  of  compara- 
tively simple  mathematical  curves  known  as  catenaries.  The  true 
catenary  b  that  assumed  by  a  chain  of  uniform  weight  per  unit  of 
length,  but  the  form  generafly  adopted  for  suspension  bridges  b  that 
assumed  by  a  chain  under  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  rebtivdy 
to  a  horixontal  line.    This  curve  b  a  parabola. 

Rememberifw  that  in  thb  case  the  centre  bending  moment  2nf  will 
be  equal  to  «Ly8,  we  see  that  the  horisontil  tension  H  at  the  vertex 
for  a  span  L  (the  points  of  support  being  at  equal  heights)  is  given 
by  the  expression 

I H'wU/Sy, 

or,  calling  x  the  dbtance  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  support, 

H-«a*/2y. 

The  value  of  H  b  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  on  the  bottom 
flange,  or  compression  on  the  top  flan^,  of  a  girder  of  equal  qtan, 

3ually  and  similariy  loaded,  and  Jiavrng  a  depth  equal  to  the  dip 
the  suspension  bridge. 

anjr  other  point  F  of  the  curve,  fi|.  70,  at  •  ditUnce  x 


from  the  veftex,  the  horiaootal  component  of  the  rsmlcut  fUMini 
to  the  curve)  will  be  unaltered;  the  vertical  oompooent  V  vSbe 


imcjy  the  sum  of  the  fciads  between  O  and  F,  or  wxl    Intbetriaflgle 

^DC,  let  FD  be  Ungent  to  the  curve,  FC  vertical,  and  DCborisoaul; 

wiU  necettarily  be  propovtiooal  lopectiveijrtoAc 


Sim 
these  three 


FiG.70> 

resultant  ten«on  ak>ng  the  chain  at  F,  the  vertical  force  V  passai 
through  the  pmnt  D,  and  the  horiaontal  tenaioai  at  O;  hcnoe 

H  :  V-DC  :  FC-iRi*/a>  :  snc-x/a  :  jr. 

hence  DC  b  the  half  of  OC,  provmg  the  curve  to  be  a  parabob, 

The  value  of  R,  the  tension  at  any  point  at  a  ^i^H^fff  x  (ros  dit 
vertex,  b  obtained  from  the  equation 


or, 


R«  -  H»+ V» «  •V/4/+iiV, 


a -.     .      R-«kV(i+x^/4/). 

Let  <  be  the  angle  between  the  tangent  at  any  point  havbc  thi 
oo-ordinates  x  aady  measu^  from  the  vertex,  taoi 

3. tan«*3y/x; 

Let  the  length  of  half  the  parabolic  chain  be  called  s,  then 

4. «-x+a//3«. 

The  following  b  the  approximate  cjipressSon  for  the  rdaiioa 
between  a  change  Ar  in  the  length  of  the  half  chain  and  the  ca^^ 
spoading  change  Ay  in  the  dip: — 

«+Af-x+(»/3x)|y"+2yAy+(Ay)n  -»+a//3«+4>Ay/3»+«A)i%». 
or,  neglecting  the  last  term, 

5- A«-4yAy/3x, 

and 

6. Ay-3xAx/4y. 

From  these  equations  the  deflection  produced  by  any  fhrea  mm 
oa  the  chains  or  bv  a  change  of  temperature  can  be  calailateiL 

36.  Deflection  rf  Girders. — Let  fig.  71  represent  a  beun  best  by 
external  loads.  Let  the  origin  O  be  taken  nt  the  lowest  point  of  tbe 
bentbeam.  Thenthedevutiony<-DEof thenentralaxbofihebeal 
beam  at  any  point  O  from  the  axb  OX  b  given  by  dte  fcbtba 

where  M  b  the  bending  moment  and  I  the  amount  off  heitkef  Ar 
beam  at  D,  and  E  b  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  It  ■  BnaBr 
accurate  enough  in  deflection  calculations  to  take  for  I  the  moaaa  a 
inertia  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  and  to  consider  it  cnwranr  for  t^ 
length  of  tbe  beam.    Then 


■e'.// 


M^. 


The  integration  can  be  performed  when  M  b  expi  eased  In  terns  of  s. 
Thus  for  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  v  pn*  iad 
length  M  >  v  (a*-^).  where  a  b  the  half  span.    Then  the  dcflectui 
at  the  centre  is  the  value  of 
y  for  x-"a,  and  b 

The  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  beam  at  D  b  given  by 
the  relation 

R-EI/M. 

37.  Orotic  Mietkod  of 
Ing  DejUction.^DWide 
the  span  L  into  anv  con- 
venient number  n  of  equal 
parts  of  length  /,  so  that 
ii/"L;  compute  the  radii 
of  curvature  Ri,  Rt>  R«  for 
the  several  sections.  Let 
measurements  along  the  beam  be  represented  aooording  to  trt 
convenient  scale,  so  that  calling  L|  and  /i  the  lengths  to  be  draws  m 
paper  ,we  have>L<-aLt;  now  let  ft,  n,  rs  be  a  aeries  of  radii  mcfa  t^ 
fi  <■  Ri/ab,  n^RJab,  &c.,  where  b  is  any  convenient  oonsuat  dMnrt 
of  such  magnitude  as  will  allow  arcs  with  the  radii,  tu  ft.  ftc  t^  te 
drawn  with  <he  wgrns  at  the  drau|fataman'a  disposal.    Piavac^t 


findi* 


F^G.7t- 
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li,  b,  1^  &c,  and  viib  ih< 
ttnifht 


t  lo/XB  it.,  iliB  ndiia,  if  Ibe  < 


LIT  lu]  iu  chord.    Thia  ai 


)■.  Cnttr. — In  onkr  ihil 
•a  nddi^  load  k  ihovld  be  coiKniciBa  i 
OMnotT  cqial  la  tbe  calculittd  deOeclioii 


a  I*PB  1000  In.,  but  inikinf 

bCKEivat  that  there  ill  vcfVKntible' 

^  ,1 1 ;..  ,1 — 1     Tk!'.  —  bt  Riulaied  by  I 

too  Iu :  Ibu  Ggi 

nkr  nuy  beconK  Mniihl  undci 

nind  ailtb  a  amber  or  upwirc 

.    Owint  lo  Ibt  yieldini 

Ikr  Diodiiliifcf  ebalicit) 

Wgrliiiig  dedcction  - 1  -  P/to.ooOl, 
■kn  f  B  [be  naiB  and  *  (he  depth  o(  the  btem,  the  nrCHei 
bdu  thciee  bhu  in  bridnwork.  due  to  the  total  dead  and  Lve 
kaL  (W.  C.  U.) 

UnMET,  UIMT,  moR  properly  BuciD  (i.  4SI-S13),  one 
of  Ihc  patron  uinuol  Ireland,  wai  bom  at  Fau^rt  in  ceunly 
Loolh,  ber  father  being  a  prince  of  Ulaler.  Refining  10  marry, 
ibt  cboe  a  life  of  seclusion,  making  her  cell,  the  fini  in  Ireland, 
under  a  large  oak  tree,  whence  the  fdace  waa  called  Kilniara, 
"  rhe  church  of  Ibe  oak."  The  diy  of  Kildare  ig  aupposed  to 
derive  iu  name  Imm  St  Brigid's  celL  The  ytar  of  her  deatb  it 
pgcnlly  placed  in  J13.  She  naa  buried  *t  Kjldaie,  but  ber 
imjioj  were  afierwardi  uanalaled  to  Downpalrick,  where  Ihey 
»ne  laid  beiide  Ihe  bodiea  of  St  Patrick  and  Si  Columba.  Her 
Iran  ii  cdcbnted  on  the  tu  of  Febnuiy.  A  large  rolltclion  of 
niiacnlooi  Mtxict  duilcred  round  bee  name,  and  her  tcpuuiion 
vu  not  confined  to  Ireland,  for,  under  ibc  name  of  Si  Bride, 
(bcbefuKafavourilelainlinEnglBnd,  and  numerous  churches 
wBC  iledicated  to  bcr  in  Scotland. 

Sa the  fin  livniiven  in  the  Banmcliit  Ada  SanOanim,  Feb.  r, 
L  ».  no,  950.  Cr  Whitley-S.okefc  Tint  ItiiiU-SrUli  HvmAa 
nSiUia^  Saint  PalTiik,  Briril  and  CalMmlia  (Calcutta.  1874); 
Oilnii.  ilita  £L^.  Hitmtiat:  D.  O^Hanlon,  /.nu  a/  Iriill  SaiiUi.  vol. 

Virmi  ChevaDer.  Jt4»l«F("£i  imirw'u!?!.  Bie.-BM^^^ei", 

■BIDGR,  Butinra,  BbCttta,  OF  IWEDKH.  SAIIiT  (c.  1301- 

ijlj),  the  moat  celebrated  uint  ef  Ihe  northem  kingdoms,  wai 
l^dau^terof  BiijeiPcnHn,  governor  and /nfiiuri  (provincial 
iu<ic)  of  Upptand,  and  one  ol  the  ticbot  lacdownen  of  the 
ntalry.  In  1316  ibc  wai  manjed  (0  VU  Gudnurion,  lord  of 
Kciicia,  to  whom  >ht  bore  d(ht  cfaildieo,  one  gl  wbom  wu 
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afterwards  boiunued  u  St  Catherina  of  Sweden.     Bridgti'i 

laintty  and  charitable  life  )ood  made  bcr  known  far  and  wide, 
she  gained,  too,  great  leligjons  inBuence  over  her  husband,  with 
whom  (i3«i-i34j)  the  went  on  pilgrimage  to  St  Jamei  of 
Compostella.  In  I34(,  ihonty  after  tbeir  return,  Ulf  died  in 
tbe  CistcrdsD  monastery  of  Alvaiira  in  East  Gothland,  and 
Bridget  now  devoted  bencK  wholly  10  religion.  As  a  child  she 
hid  already  believed  benelf  to  have  visions^  these  now  became 
more  Irequent,  and  ber  records  of  these  "  revelsllons."  which 
were  tandaled  into  Latin  by  Matibiis.  canon  of  LinkAping,  and 
by  her  confessor,  Peter,  prior  of  Alvastn.  obtained  a  great 
vogue  during  Ibe  middle  age*.  It  was  about  this  time  thai  she 
founded  ihe  order  of  St  Saviour,  or  Bridgitlinei  (f.i.),  of  which 
the  principal  bouse,  at  Vadilens,  was  richly  endowed  by  King 
Magnus  IL  and  hit  queen.  About  ijjo  she  went  to  Rome. 
partly  to  obtain  from  the  pope  tbe  lulboriution  of  the  new 
order,  partly  in  punuance  of  bcr  teU-unpoaed  mission  (o  elevate 
the  moral  lone  of  the  age.  It  waa  nol  till  137a  that  Pope 
Urban  V.  confirmed  Ihe  rule  of  ber  order;  but  meanwhile 
Bridget  had  made  benelf  unlvenally  beloved  in  Rome  by  her 
kindness  and  good  works.  Save  for  occasional  [utgrimageti 
including  one  to  Jerusalem  in  1373.  abc  remained  in  Rome  till 
her  death  on  Ihe  ijrd  of  July  1373.  She  was  canoniied  In  1391 
by  Pope  Boniface  DC,  and  her  feast  is  cclebraied  on  tbe  gib  of 

".iSLiocuFHV.— CI.  tbe  Bnllandtst  Ada  SmUmm.  Oct.  1.  Iv. 
.Jte;  Ibc  Vila  SamcUi  Brifillat.  edited  by  C.  AuKiiudl  in 
_.  iplani  rtnm  SuMearnm  miia  aai.Si.  181.344  (Upaah,  1«7I). 
The  best  modem  wofk  ob  Ihe  tubiect  is  by  the  eomteasi  Calherioe 
de  Flavigny,  entitled  Sai*U  Briiiat  it  SaUt,  utU,ia  rMlolwu 
(li«i«>r(<Paiit.i«9>).  which  conui»aneiihauslivebibli«iaphy. 
The  Revelations  are  contained  In  the  critical  edition  at  St  Bridict  a 
'  published  by  Ihe  Swedish  Historical  Society  and  trlii3  by 
Klemniint  (aocltholm.  1857-1884.  1 1  volt.).  Foe  full  biblio- 
graphy (to  1904)  >ee  Uljw  Chevalier.  lUpirlfin  iti  jwixi  liitt. 

BRIDOBTOH,  a  dty.  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-aeat  of 

Cumbetiand  county.  New  Jersey.  U.S.A..  in  tbesoulb  part  of  Ihe 

,  on  Cobansey  creek.  3S  m.  S.  of  Philadelpbia.     IVip.  (1K90) 

41  (1900)  13.913.  of  whom  6j3  were  foreign-boni  and  ;oi 

negros;  (1905I  ij.fisi:  (iQio)  I4,>04.     It  is  served  by  Ihe 

Jersey  tt  Set  Shore  and  the  Central  of  Neo  Jersey  railways. 

by  electric  nilwayt  connecting  with  adjacent  town*,  and  by 

Delaware  river  tteamboatt  on  Cobansey  creek,  which  is  navigable 

0  tbit  point.     It  is  an  titrjctive  [esidentia]  dly,  bat  a  park  of 

ijo  acre*  and  a  fine  public  library,  and  it  Ihe  seat  of  West  Jersey 

icademy  and  of  Ivy  Hall;  a  school '       ■-'-      •- ■         ■ 


arket  It 


rich  a 


llural 


1;  among  its  manufactures  are  glass  (Ihe  product,  chiefly 
botlleSi  being  valued  In  190J  al  ti,>3 1.74;— 41-3%  of 
the  value  of  all  tbe  dty't  factory  product*— and  Bridgeion 
inking  eighth  among  tbe  dlles  of  tbe  United  Slates  in  this 
iduitiy),  macnineiy,  dolhing.  and  canned  fruiuand  vegetables; 
also  bis  dyeing  and  finisbiDg  works.  Tbougb  Bridgeton  is  a 
art  of  entry,  itI  foreign  commerce  it  retllively  tinimpartanl. 
The  fiist  settleneni  in  what  li  now  Bridgeion  wit  made  lowsrd 
pioneer  iron-works  was  estab- 
lished bete  in  1814.  The  dly  of  Bridgeton,  formed  by  Ibe  union 
of  the  township  of  Bridgeton  and  (he  tovaibip  of  Cobansey 
ocoiporaled  in  1S45  and  1S4S  letpectively),  was  chartered 
.1864. 

BBIDGETT.  THOMAI  IDWARD  {lil')- liv)).  Roman 
Citbolic  priett  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at  Derby  on  the 
f  January  1819.  He  waa  brought  up  a  Baptist,  but  in  hit 
ilhyearjoinedtheCburchofEnglsnd.  In  t«4J  be  entered 
n't  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  inlen  lion  of  taking  orders, 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  he  could 
ke  his  degree,  and  In  1850  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon 

through  bis  noviiiaie  at  St  Trend  in  Belgium,  and  titer 
le  of  five  years  of  theological  study  at  Willem,  iu  HoUind. 
daincd  priett.     He  relumed  to  England  in  iSs6.  and  for 

IrtUnd,  preaching  in  over  go  Diiuiaat  and  140  cetreatl  to  Uw 


5S8 


HiCKuIul.  ind  he 
which  numbeipd  jc 
priul,  Bridget t  fou 


BRIDGEWATER 


««  pinicukrty 

nDtn.  UQpiic  Dis  irduous  life  i*  A 
B  to  producr  literary  works  of  value, 
cnieny  aeaung  wim  tne  nistory  of  the  Refonnation  La  EngLaDd; 
among  these  are  Tin  Life  a/  BUsied  J«h«  Fukir,  Biikop  ej 
RxliiiUr  (18&8);  The  Lilt  and  Wrilinn  nf  Sir  Thomat  Uori 
(iSoo),  Hiiiery  ,1  tkt  EvIvuUi  »  Gmi  BrUain  (1  vols.,  iSSi); 
Our  LoJ/iOfliTy  (1875,  jtded.iV)'  HediedalCltplumoii 
lhei7lhof  Februaty  j8«. 

For  a  CDiTiplele  liit  U  Bridgett't  worki  lee  TU  Lilt  tj  FaAa 
Bnilpa.  by  C,  Kydet  (London.  1906). 

BRIDGEWATER.  FRANCIS  EOEKTDH,  jid  Duke  ot  (i;]6- 
liOi),  the  originator  of  British  inbiad  navigalioo,  younget  son 
of  the  lit  duke,  was  born  on  the  11st  of  May  1736.  Scroop,  lit 
duke  of  Bridgewaler  (i68i-ij.,s),  was  the  ion  ol  the  ]td  eari  of 
Bridgenater,  and  was  crested  a  duke  in  i;3o;  he  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  John  Egetton,  isl  earl  oi  Bridgewaler  (d.  1640;  cr. 
161  j},  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  production  of  Milton's 
Ctmui;  and  the  Utter  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Egciton 
(1  ;40-i6i;l.  Queen  Elizabeth's  lord  keeper  and  James  I.'s  lord 
chuHxUnr,  who  wu  created  baiOD  of  EUetmere  io  i6oj,  and  in 
1616  ViKOuBl  Brackley  (q.t.). 

Fninds  Egerton  tuccetded  to  the  dukedom  at  ih*  age  o(  twelve 
en  Ihc  death  of  his  brother,  the  md  duke.  At  a  child  he  was 
KcUy  and  of  such  unpromising  intellectual  capacity  that  at 
'  le  the  idea  of  cutting  the  entail  .     .  -     . 


Shortly  alter 


actiut 


ceofbei 


I  of  Han 


refusal  li 


r.  Lady  Coventry,  le 


i  In  give  up  the 
3  to  the  breaking 


himself  to  the  making  of  canab.  The  navigable  canal  from 
Woriley  to  Manchester  which  he  projetted  for  the  transport  of 
the  coal  obtained  on  his  estates  «i  (with  the  eiceptioa  of  ihe 
Sankcy  canal)  the  first  great  undertaking  of  the  kind  eiecutcd 
in  Great  Britain  in  modern  times.  The  conitnielion  of  Ihb 
remarkable  work,  with  iu  famous  aqueduct  across  the  Irwcll, 
was  carried  oui  hy  James  Brindley,  the  celebrated  engliiecr. 
The  completion  of  this  canal  led  the  duke  to  uaderiakc  1  still 
Dioie  kmbitious  work.  In  i;6i  he  obtained  parliamentary 
powen  to  provide  an  improved  iraterway  between  Liverpool 
and    Manchester   by 


if  IbeU 


!  Still  m 


(oimid 

Ue  tban  those  ol  the  Worsley  canal,  involving,  as  the 

did.  th 

e  carrying  of  the  canal  over  Sale  Moor  Moss.    But  ti 

genius 

of  Brindley,  his  en^ecr,  proved  superior  to  all  obstacle 

udth 

of  the  duke  were  almost  eibausted,  the  work  was  carri 

mphant  conclusion.    The  untiring  perseverance  display 

by  the 

duke  in  surmounting  Ihe  various  difficulties  (hat  retard 

theac 

reslric 

ons  be  imposed  on  bimsell  in  order  to  supply  the  necessa 

capital 

(at  one  dme  be  reduced  his  personal  eipenses  to  U 

a  year 

affords  an  instructive  eiample  of  that  energy  and  se 

nisi  o 


which  the  11 


depends.     Both  these 

was  only  thirty-sii  years  01  age,  ano  ue  rcmajnaer  01  nis  uie 
was  spent  in  eatending  Ihem  and  in  improving  bis  estates ; 
and  during  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  he  derived  a  jffincely 
income  from  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Though  a  steady 
supporter  of  I^tt*a  administration,  lie  never  took  any  pi 
pun  in  poUlia. 

He  died  unmarried  on  the  8tb  of  March  iSoj,  when  the  ducal 
title  became  eitincl.  but  the  earldom  of  Bridgewater  passed  to 
cousin,  John  William  Eterlon,  who  became  7th  eari.  By  hi 
wni  be  deviled  his  canab  and  estates  on  trust,  under  whic 
his  uepbew,  the  marquess  of  SuSord  (alterwards  first  duke  i 
SulherlandJ.becanieihefiisibenefidary,  and 


m  Gower  (liter- 


ardsBisI 


;re).. 


-BRIDGITTINES 

settled  for  the  duration  of  live*  in  being  and  tweDiy^OBi  yon 
alter,  by  choosing  a  great  number  of  persons  eoniieeled  wilk 
the  duke  and  their  Uving  ii^ue  and  adding  id  Ihem  Ibr  pun 
who  had  taken  their  scats  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  or  btfon 
the  duke's  decease.  Though  the  List  of  the  pceis  died  in  1S5;. 
oneof  the  commoners  survived  till  the  iQthof  October  itSj.  aid 
consequently  the  trust  did  not  eipire  till  the  igth  of  Oaoba 

contnil  ol  the  earl  of  Ellesmeie.  The  canals,  however,  hid  is 
1871  been  tnosterred  to  the  Bridgewater  Navigation  Compiiy. 
hy  whom  they  were  lold  in  1SS7  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Cuul 

BRIDOnVATKR,  PRAHCU  HBMRT  EflERTOH.  trw  E.ii  at 

(i7j6'iSig),  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oilud. 
and  became  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1780,  and  F.R.S.  in  17S1.  H' 
held  the  rectories  of  Middle  and  Whitchurch  in  Shrop^ie, 
but  the  duties  were  periormed  by  a  pcoiy.  He  succeeded  hi 
brother  (see  above)  in  Ibc  eiridom  in  1S13.  and  spent  the  tiim 
part  of  bis  life  in  Viris.  He  was  a  fair  scholar,  and  a  mlom 
ilitl  and  antiquarian.  When  be  died  in  February  iS.-q 
iildom  became  extinct.  He  bequeathed  le  the  Briiith 
Museum  the  valuable  Egerton  MSS.  deiling  with  the  lilenlurt 
of  France  ind  lUly,  and  also  £1  >.ooo.  He  also  left  £taoe  it  Ibc 
disposal  ol  the  presidenl  ol  the  Royal  Society,  ta  be  paid  10  tbc 
author  or  aulhon  who  might  be  Selected  to  write  and  peblsti 

ol  God.  as  manifested  in  the  Creation."     Mr  Davits  Cilbm. 

take  a  branch  el  this  lubfect,  and  each  to  nceive  f  looo  as  ha 
fewaid,  together  with  any  benefit  that  mi^t  accrue  from  tk 


by  Si  Bridget  of  Sweden  (f.v.)  c.  ijjo,  and  approved  byUrbaqV. 
inij70.  It  was  a"  double  order."  each  convent  having  attsclvd 
to  it  a  small  community  of  canons  to  act  as  chaplains,  but  aiidcr 
the  government  of  the  abbeas.  The  order  spread  widely  is 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  played  a  remarkable  pan  in  pnunDiitif: 
culture  and  literature  in  Scandinavia:  to  this  b  to  be  attribulcil 
the  fact  that  the  head  bouse  at  Vaslcin,  by  Lake  Veltei.  ns 
not  suppressed  tilt  1595.  Then  were  boiise)  alto  in  other  ludv 
so  that  the  tolal  number  amounted  to  He.  In  EngUnd.  the 
famous  Bridgittinc  convent  ol  Syon  at  Iileworth,  Hiddlwi. 
was  founded  and  royally  endowed  by  Kenty  V.  la  ■(!;,  isi 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  moil  faahionabk  and  inflnesuil 
nunnerieain  the  country.  It  was  among  the  few  nJigicna  bo«a 
restored  in  Mary's  reign,  when  nearly  twenty  ot  Ihe  old  cnn- 
raunily  were  reestablished  at  Syen.  On  Eliaabeth'i  icccsuoa 
they  migrated  Io  the  Low  Countries,  and  thence,  alter 


.   Rentk) 


king  their  numbers  liom  Englud.  tiD 
iDOi.  woen  iney  returned  to  EnglaQd.  Syon  House  b  »>■ 
estaUished  at  Cbudleigh  in  I>evon.  Ihe  only  English  commomiT 
that  can  boast  an  unhmken  conventuil  esistenct  siin  pit- 
Relormatlon  times.  Some  lii  other  Biidgjttine  convcatsrsu 
on  the  Continent,  but'tbe  order  is  now  composed  only  o<  wemea 
See  Kcfyol,  HiiUin  iri  sr^m  rclifiiu  (171s).  iv.  e.  f.  Mu 
Heimbucher.  (Mta  ■.  Xmtnnliaan  (lOO;),  li.  I  81;  Hcnrc- 
Hiuck.  lUaltntyVifUit  (ed.  3).  art.  "  BiigUta  " ;  A.  Hamilisi  m 
PmHiit  SMiitm,  lasIT  The  Nuiw  id  Syoo."  (C  C.  B-l 
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BRIDGMAir,  PREDBRICK  ARTHUR  (1847-  ),  American 
mist,  was  bom  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  on  the  xoth  of  November 
ZS47.  He  began  as  a  draughtsman  in  New  York  for  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  in  1864-1865,  and  studied  art  in  the  same 
years  at  the  Brooklyn  Art  School  and  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design;  but  he  went  to  Paris  in  z866  and  became  a  pupil  of 
J.  L  G€r6me.  Paris  then  became  his  headquarters.  A  trip  to 
Egypt  in  Z871-X874  resulted  in  pictures  of  the  East  that  attracted 
imiacdiate  attention,  and  his  large  and  important  composition, 
"  The  Funeral  Procession  of  a  Mimmiy  on  the  Nile,"  in.  the  Paris 
Sabn  (1877),  bought  by  James  Gk>rdon  Bennett,  brought  him 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Other  paintings  by  him  were 
"An  American  Circus  in  Normandy,"  "Procession  of  the  Bull 
Apb"  (now  In  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington),  and  a 
**  Rmnanian  Lady  "  (in  the  Temple  collection,  Philaidelphia). 

BRIDGIIAM.  LAURA  DBWET  (1829-1889),  American  blind 
deaf-mute,  was  bom  on  the  axst  of  December  1829  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  being  the  third  daughter  of  Darnel 
Bridgman  (d.  x868),  a  substantial  Baptist  farmer,  and  his  wife 
Harmony,  daughter  of  Cuahman  Downer,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Josq>h  Downer,  one  of  the  five  first  settlers  (x  761)  of  Thetford, 
Veiiaottt.  Laura  was  a  delicate  infant,  puny  and  rickety,  and 
was  subject  to  fits  up  to  twenty  months  old,  but  otherwise 
seemed  to  have  normal  senses;  at  two  years,  however,  she  had 
a  veiy  bad  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which  destroyed  sight  and 
hearing,  blunted  the  sense  of  smell,  and  left  her  system  a  wreck. 
Thou^  she  gradually  recovered  health  she  remained  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  but  was  kindly  treated  and  was  in  particular  made  a 
sort  of  playmate  by  an  eccentric  bachelor  friend  of  the  Bridgmans, 
Mr  Asa  Tenney,  who  as  soon  as  she  could  walk  used  to  take  her 
for  rambles  a-fidd.  In  X837  Mr  James  Barrett,  oC  Dartmouth 
College,  saw  her  and  mentioned  hnr  case  to  Dr  Mussey,  the  head 
of  the  medical  department,  who  wrote  an  acootmt  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  (f.v.),  the  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  He  determined  to  try  to 
get  the  child  into  the  Institution  and  to  attempt  to  educate  her; 
her  parents  assented,  and  in  October  1837  Laiua  entered  the 
school.  Though  the  loss  of  her  ejre-balls  occasioned  some 
defonnity,  she  was  otherwise  a  comely  child  and  of  a  sensitive 
and  affectkmate  nature;  she  had  become  familiar  with  the 
worid  about  her,  and  -was  imitative  in  so  far  as  she  could  follow 
the  actions  of  others;  but  she  was  limited  in  her  communication 
vith  others  to  the  narrower  uses  of  touch — spatting  her  head 
BMant  approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disapproval,  pushing  one  way 
meant  to  go,  drawing  another  to  come.  Her  mother,  preoccupied 
vith  house-work,  had  already  ceased  to  be  able  to  control  her, 
and  her  father's  authority  was  due  to  fear  of  superior  force,  not 
to  reason.  Dr  Howe  at  once  set  himself  to  teach  her  the  alphabet 
by  touch.  It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  describe  his 
efforts  in  detail.  He  taught  words  before  Uie  individual  letters, 
and  his  first  experiment  consbting  in  pasting  upon  several 
common  articles  such  as  keys,  spoons,  kiiives,  &&,  little  paper 
labels  with  the  names  of  the  articles  printed  in  raised  letters, 
which  he  got  her  to  fed  and  differentiate;  then  he  g|ve  her  the 
lame  labels  by  themsdves,  which  she  learnt  to  associate  with  the 
articles  they  referred  to,  until,  with  the  spoon  or  knife  alone 
before  her  she  could  find  the  right  labd  for  each  from  a  mixed 
heap.  The  next  stage  was  to  give  her  the  component  letters  and 
teach  her  to  combine  them  in  the  words  she  knew,  and  gradually 
in  thb  way  she  kamt  all  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  digits,  &c. 
The  whole  ptocesA  depended,  of  course,  on  her  having  a  human 
istelligence,  which  only  required  stimulation,  and  her  own 
ioterest  in  learning  became  keener  as  she  progressed.  On  the 
24th  of  July  X839  she  first  wrote  her  own  name  legibly.  Dr 
Howe  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  patience  and  assiduity 
to  her  education  and  was  rewarded  by  increasing  success.  On 
the  20th  of  June  1840  she  had  her  first  arithmetic  lesson,  by  the 
^  of  a  metallic  case  perforated  with  square  holes,  square  types 
being  used;  aiui  in  nineteen  days  she  could  add  a  column  of 
figures  amounting  to  thirty.  She  was  in  good  health  and  happy, 
uid  was  treated  by  Dr  Howe  as  his  daughter.  Her  case  already 
i^gu)  to  interest  the  public,  and  others  were  brought  to  Dr  Howe 


for  treatment  In  x  841  Laura  began  to  keep  a  journal,  in  which 
she  recorded  her  own  day's  work  and  thoughts.  In  January 
X843  Charies  Dickens  visited  the  Institution,  and  afterwards 
wrote  oithusiastically  in  American  Notes  of  Dr  Howe's  success 
with  Laura.  In  1843  funds  were  obtained  for  devoting  a  special 
teacher  to  her,  and  first  Miss  Swift,  then  Miss  Wight,  and  then 
Miss  Paddock,  were  appointed;  Laura  by  this  time  was  learning 
geography  and  dementary  astronomy.  By  degrees  she  was 
given  rdigious  instruction,  but  Dr  Howe  was  intent  upon  not 
inculcating  dogma  before  she  had  graq)ed  the  essential  moral 
troths  of  Christianity  and  the  story  of  the  Bible.  She  grew  up 
a  gay,  cheerful  girl,  loving,  optimistic,  but  with  a  nervous  system 
inclining  to  irriubility,  and  requiring  careful  education  in  self- 
controL  In  x86o  her  eldest  sister  Mar/s  death  helped  to  bring 
on  a  religious  crisis,  and  through  the  influence  of  some  of  her 
family  she  was  received  into  the  Baptist  church;  she  became 
for  soihe  years  after  this  more  sdf-consdous  and  rather  pietistic. 
In  X867  ^e  began  writing  compositions  which  she  called  poems; 
the  best-known  b  called  "  Holy  Home."  In  1872,  Dr  Howe 
having  been  enabled  to  build  some  sepamte  cottages  (each  tmder 
a  matron)  for  the  blind  girls,  Laura  was  moved  from  the  larger 
house  of  the  Institution  into  one  of  them,  and  there  she  continued 
Jier  quiet  Ufe.  Hie  death  of  Dr  Howe  in  ^876  was  a  great  grid 
to  her;  but  before  he  died  he  had  made  arrangements  1>y  which 
she  would  be  financially  provided  for  in  her  home  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  X887  her  jubilee  was  cdebrated 
there,  but  in  X889  she  was  taken  ill,  and  she  died  on  the  24th  of 
May.  She  was  buried  at  Hanover.  Her  name  has  become 
familiar  everywhere  as  an  example  of  the  education  of  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  leading  to  even  greater  results  in  Helen  Keller. 

See  Lawa  Bridgman^  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florena  Howe  Hall 
(1903),  which  contains  a  biblioeraphy;  and  Life  and  Education  0^ 
Laura  Dewey  Bridgman  (1878),  by  Mary  S.  Lamson.       (H.  Ch.) 

BRIDGNORTH,  a  market  town  and  mtmicipal  borough  in  the 
Ludlow  parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  England,  150  m. 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  on 
the  Worcester-Shrewsbury  line.  Pop.  (xgoi)  6052.  The  river 
Severn  separates  the  upper  town  on  the  right  bank  from  the 
lower  on  the  Idt.  A  steep  line  of  rail  connects  them.  The  upper 
town  is  built  on  the  acclivities  and  summit  of  a  rock  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  x8o  ft.,  and  gives  the 
town  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  railway  passes  under 
by  a  long  ttmnd.  On  the  summit  is  the  tower  of  the  old  castle, 
leaning  about  17*  from  the  perpendicular.  There  are  also  two 
parish  churches.  That  of  St  Leonard,  formerly  collegiate,  was 
practically  rebuilt  in  X862.  This  parish  was  hdd  by  Richard 
Baxter,  the  famous  divine,  in  1 640.  St  Mary's  church  is  in  dassic 
style  of  the  late  x8th  ccnturyT"  The  picturesque  half-timbered 
style  of  domestic  building  is  frequently  seen  in  the  streets.  In 
this  style  are  the  town  hall  (1652),  and  a  house  dated  X580,  in 
which  was  bom  in  1729  Thomas  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  the 
editor  of  tht'Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1503,  occupies  an  Elizabethan  building; 
there  are  also  a  college  of  divinity,  a  blue-coat  school,  and  a 
literary  institute  with  library  and  school  of  art.  There  are 
large  charities.  Near  the  town  is  a  curious  andent  hermitage 
cave,  in  the  sandstone.  At  (^uatford,  x  m.  south-east,  the  site 
of  a  castle  dating  from  X085  may  be  traced.  This  dominated 
the  andent  Forest  of  Morf.  Here  Robert  de  Bdesme  originally 
founded  the  college  which  was  afterwards  moved  to  Bridgnorth. 
Bridgnorth  manufactures  carpets;  brewing  is  carried  on,  and 
there  is  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  X2  councillors.    Area,  3018  acres. 

The  eariy  history  of  Bridgnorth  is  connected  with  /Ethelfleda.  lady 
of  the  Mercians,  who  raised  a  mound  there  in  912  as  part  of  her 
offensive  policy  against  the  Danes  of  the  five  boroughs.  After  the 
Conquest  William  I.  granted  the  manor  of  Bridgnorth  to  Earl  Roger 
of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son  Robert  dc  Belesmc  transferred  his  castle 
and  borough  from  Quatford  to  Bridenorth.  but  on  Robert's  attainder 
in  1102  the  town  oecanfe  a  royal  borough.  It  is  probable  that 
Henry  I.  granted  the  burgesses  certain  privileges.  lor  Henry  II. 
confirmed  to  them  all  the  franchises  and  customs  which  they  had 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  King  John  in  1215  granted  them  freedom 
from  toll  throughout  England  except  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
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1337  Henry  III.  oontencd  several  new  rights  and  liberties,  among 
which  were  a  gild  merchant  with  a  hanse.  These  early  charters  were 
confirmed  by  several  succeeding  kings,  Henry  VI.  granting  in  addi- 
tion assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  other  priviwges.  Bridgnorth  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1546.  The  bufgessen  returned  two 
memoers  to  parliament  in  1305,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1867, 
when  they  were  assigned  only  one  member.  The  town  was  dis- 
franchisea-  in  i88x.  A  yearly  fair  on  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of 
St  Leonard  and  tnree  following  days  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  in 
1359,  and  in  1630  Charles  I.  granted  them  licence  to  hold  another 
fair  on  the  Thunday  before  the  first  week  in  Lent  and  two  following 
days.  

BRIDdWATBR,  a  market  town,  port  and  monidpal  borough 
in  the  Bridgwater  parliamentary  division  of  Somerset,  England, 
on  the  river  Parret,  xo  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  x  51}  m.  by  the 
Great  Western  railway  W.  by  S.  of  LoodoxL  Pop.  (igox)  x 5,309. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  level  and  well-wooded  country, 
having  on  the  east  the  Mendip  range  and  on  the  west  the 
Quantock  hills.  The  town  Uea  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  Among  several  places 
of  worship  the  chief  is  St  Mary  Magdalene's  church;  this  has 
a  north  porch  and  windows  dating  from  the  X4th  century, 
besides  a  lofty  and  slender  spire;  but  it  has  been  much  altered 
by  restoration.  It  possesses  a  fine  painted  reredos.  A  house 
in  Blake  Street,  largely  restored,  was  the  birthplace  of  Admiral 
Blake  in  1598.  Near  the  town  are  the  three  fine  old  churches 
of  Weston  Zoyland,  Chedzoy  and  Middlesoy,  containing  some 
good  brasses  and  carved  woodwork.  The  battlefield  of  Sedge-* 
moor,  where  the  Monmouth  rebellion  was  finally  crushed  in 
X685,  is  within  3  m.;  while  not  far  off  is  Charlinch,  the  home 
bf  the  Agapemonites  iq.v.).  Bridgwater  has  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  importing  grain,  coal,  wine,  hemp,  tallow  and 
timber,  and  exporting  Bath  brick,  farm  produce,  earthenware, 
cement  and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  river  is  navigable  by  vessels 
of  700  tons,  though  liable,  when  spring-tides  are  flowing,  to  a  bore 
which  rises,  in  rough  weather,  to  a  height  of  9  ft.  Bath  brick, 
manufactured  only  here,  and  made  of  the  mingled  sand  and  day 
deposited  by  every  tide,  is  the  staple  article  of  commerce; 
iron-founding  is  also  carried  on.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.    Area,  926  acres. 

A  settlement  probably  grew  up  in  Saxon  times  at  Bridgwater 
(Bnf«r,  Briuewatteri,  Brteetpavter),  owing  its  origin  as  a  trade  centre 
to  its  position  at  the  moutn  of  the  chief  river  in  Somerset.  It  became 
a  mesne  borough  by  the  charter  granted  by  John  in  I30i,  which 

{provided  that  the  town  should  be  a  free  borough,  the  burgesses  to  be 
ree  and  quit  of  all  tolls,  and  made  William  de  Briwere  overlord. 
Other  charters  were  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1337  (confirmed  in 
1318,  1370,  1380),  which  gave  Bridgwater  a  gild  merchant.  It  was 
incorporated  by  charter  of  Edward  IV.  (146*8)1  confirmed  in  15S4. 
1586,  1639  ana  1684.  Pariiamentary  representation  began  in  1395 
and  continued  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1870.  A  Saturday  market 
and  a  fair  on  the  34th  of  June  were  granted  by  the  charter  of  I30i. 
Another  fair  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  added  in  1468,  and  a 
second  market  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  at  Midsummer  and  on  the 
3 1st  of  September  were  added  in  1554.  Charles  1 1,  granted  another 
fair  on  the  39th  of  December.  The  medieval  importance  pf  these 
markets  and  fairs  for  the  sale  of  wool  and  wine  and  later  of  cloth 
has  gone.  The  shipping  trade  of  the  port  revived  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  dock  in  1841,  and  com  and  timber  have  been 
imported  for  centuries. 

See  S.  G.  Jarman,  "  H'istory  of  Bridgwater,"  Historical  MSS: 
Commissimt  Report  9,  Appendix;  Victoria  County  History:  Somerset, 
vol.  ii. 

ARIDUNQTON,  a  market  'town,  munidpal  borough  and 
seaside  resort  in  the  Buckrose  parliamentary  division  of' the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  31  m.  N.N.E.  from  Hull 
by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway./  Pop.  (1891)  8919; 
(1901)  12,482.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  andent  market 
town  lying. about  x  m.  from  the  coast,  while  the  modem  houses 
of  Bridlington  Quay,  the  watering-place,  fringe  the  shore  of 
Bridlington  Bay.  Southward  the  coast  bea>mes  low,  but 
northward  it  is  steep  and  very  fine,  where  the  great  spur  of 
Flamborough  Head  (q.v.)  projects  eastward.  In  tht  old  town  of 
Bridlington  the  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Nicholas  consists 
of  the  fine  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  nave,  with  Early 
English  portions,  of  the  priory  church  of  an  Augustinian  founda- 
tion of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  There  remains  also  the  Perpen- 
dicular gateway,  serving  as  the  town-hall.  The  founder  of  the 
priory  was  Walter  dc  Gaunt,  about  XX14,  and  the  institution 


flourished  until  1537,  when  the  last  prior  was  cucntcd  for  tskiog 
part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  A  Congrcffatiooal  sodcty  «u 
founded  in  X662,  and  its  old  church,  dating  from  X702,  stood  untii 
X906.  At  Bridlington  Quay  there  »  ezodlent  snrbathing,  and 
the  parade  and  ornamental  gardens  provide  pleasant  {aonenades. 
Extensive  works  have  httn  carried  out  along  the  sea  frost. 
There  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  by 
two  stone  piers,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay.  The 
munidpal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  oona* 
dllors,  and  has  an  area  of  27SX  acres. 

The  mention  of  four  burgesses  at  Bridlington  (BielUngtoa.  Boriiqg* 
ton)  in  the  Domesday  survey  shows  it  to  nave  been  a  ixxoiirii  before 
the  Conouest.  With  the  rest  of  the  north  of  EiMJand,  BndSattoa 
suffered  from  the  lavages  of  the  Normans,  and  decreased  in  valse 
fixMn  £33  in  the  reign  01  Edward  the  COnfeasor,  whtn  it  loraed  part 
of  the  possessions  oiEari  Morcar,  to  8s.  at  the  time  of  the  Donesd^y 
survey.  By  that  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  long  by  thefodcitwe 
of  Eari  Morcar.  It  was  granted  by  William  IL  to  Gilbert  de  Gaoat. 
whose  son  and  heir  Walter  founded  the  priocy  and  endowed  it.«kb 
the  manor  of  Bridlington  and  other  lands.  From  this  date  tbe 
importance  of  the  town  steadily  increased.  Heor^  I.  and  sewcnl 
succeeding  kings  confirmed  Walter  de  Gaunt's  gift,  Stenhen  grsatics 
in  addition  the  right  to  have  a  port.  In  IS46  Henry  IV.  mated  tbt 
prior  and  convent  exemption  from  fifteenths,  tenths  and  snbaifiei. 
in  return  for  prayer  for  himself  and  his  queen  in  every  naas  aaag  at 
the  high  altar.  After  the  Dissolution  the  manor  rrmatiwd  witb  die 
crown  until  1634,  when  Charles  I.  granted  it  to  Sir  John  Ranqr. 
{trhoee  brother  and  heir.  Sir  (George  Ramsey,  rold  it  in  xqa]  to  tbirtecs 
inhabitants  of  the  town  on  behalf  of  all  the  tenants  oTtfae  naaor. 
The  thirteen  lords  were  assisted  by  twdve  other  inhabitants  chosca 
by  the  freeholders,  and  when  the  number  of  bids  was  reduced  to  as, 
seven  others  were  chosen  from  the  assistants.  A  chief  locd  wascbosea 
every  vear.  This  system  still  holds  good.  It  is  evident  fron  tbe 
fact  ot  thirteen  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  hold  the  manor  ibat 
the  town  had  some  Idnd  of  incorporatioa  in  the  iTtb  oeBtary. 
although  its  incorporation  charter  was  not  granted  ontil  i8q9> 
when  It  was  created  a  munkipal  borough.  In  1300  King  Joiiii 
granted  the  prior  of  Bridlington  a  weekly  market  00  Saturday  and 
an  annual  fair  on  the  vigil,  feast  and  morrow  oC  the  Assumptton  ef  the 
Viigin  Mary.  Henry  VI.  in  1446  granted  the  prior  three  nev  fan 
yearly  on  the  vifl^il.  day  and  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virfin 
Mary,  the  Deposition  of  St  Tohn.  late  prior  of  Bridlington,  and  iht 
Translation  of  the  same  St  {ohn.  All  fairs  and  narfcecs  were  sold 
with  the  manor  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

See  J.  Thompson,  Historical  Sketches  pf  BridLiMtfoa  (183O: 
Victoria  County  History:  Yorkshire. 

BRIDPORT.  ALEXANDER  HOOD.  Viscount  (t717-i8i4\ 
British  admiral,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Samud,  Lord  Hood, 
and  cousin  of  Sir  Samud  and  Captain  Alexander  Hood.  Entcnsg 
the  navy  in  January  1741,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  tbe 
"  Bridgcwater  "  six  years  later,  and  in  that  rank  served  for  tn 
years  in  various  ships.  He  was  then  posted  to  the  "  Princer 
tbe  flag-ship  of  Rear-Admiial  Saunders  (under  whom  Hood 
had  served  as  a  lieutenant)  and  in  this  command  served  b 
the  Mediterranean  for  some  time.  Returning  home,  he  ns 
appointed  to  the  "  Minerva  "  frigate,  in  which  he  was  presat 
at  Hawke's  great  victory  in  Quiberon  Bay  (20th  November  1 750)- 
In  1 761  the  "  Minerva  "  recaptured,  after  a  long  struggle,  tbe 
"  Warwick  '*  of  equal  force,  and  later  in  the  same  year  Captaio 
Alexander  Hood  went  in  the  "  Africa  "  to  the  Mediterraaeao, 
where  he  served  until  tbe  conclusion  of  peace.  From  this  tine 
forward  he  was  in  continuous  employment  afloat  and  s^ior, 
and  in  the  "  Robust "  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Usbani  is 
1778.  Hood  was  involved  In  the  court-martial  on  Adninl 
(afterwards  Viscount)  Keppel  which  followed  this  action,  and 
although  adverse  popular  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  coane 
which  he  took  in  Keppcl's  defence,  his  conduct  docs  mm  seen 
to  have  injured  his  professional  career.  Two  years  later  be  «u 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  succeeded  Kcmpenfddi 
as  one  of  Howe's  flag-officers,  and  in  the  "Qwtn"  (90)  be  was 
present  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782.  For  a  time  be  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Promoted  vice-admiral  in  17^:. 
he  became  K.B.  in  tbe  following  year,  and  on  the  occasioa  d 
the  Spanish  armament  in  x  790  flew  his  flag  again  for  a  short  tine. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  in  1793  Sir  Aknndcr 
Hood  once  more  went  to  sea,  this  time  as  Howe's  accood  is 
command,  and  he  had  his  share  in  the  operations  wfaicb  csl- 
minated  in  the  "  Glorious  First  of  June,"  and  for  his  xnrka 
was  made  Baron  Bridport  of  Cricket  St  Thomas  in  Soociset 
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ID  the  Imh  peerage.    Henceforth  Bridport  was  practically  in 

independent  command.    In  1795  ^  fought  the  much-criticized 

putial  action  of  the  33rd  of  June  off  Belle<lle,  which,  however 

vafavourably  it  was  re^vded  in  some  quarters,  was  counted  as 

a  great  victory  by  the  public.    Bridport's  peerage  was  made 

English,  and  he  became  vice-admiral  of  England.    In  1 796-1 797 

he  practically  directed  the  war  from  London,  rarely  hoisting 

his  flag  afloat  save  at  such  critical  times  as  that  of  the  Irish 

eipediiion  in  1797.    In  the  following  year  he  was  about  to  put 

to  sea  when  the  Spithead  fleet  mutinied.    He  succeeded  at  first 

in  pacifying  the  crew  of  his  flag-ship,  who  had  no  personal  grudge 

agiinst  their  admiral,  but  a  few  days  later  the  mutiny  broke  out 

afresh,  and  this  time  was  uncontrollable.    For  a  whole  week  the 

mutinceis  were  sui»eme,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  esrertions 

of  the  old  Lord  Howe  that  crdct  was  then  restored  and  the  men 

returned  to  duty.    After   the   mutiny  had  been  suppressed, 

Bridport  took  the  fleet  to  sea  as  commander-in-chief  in  name  as 

well  as  in  fact,  and  from  X798  to  1800  personally  directed  the 

blockade  of  Brest,  which  grew  stricter  and  stricter  as  time  went 

on.    In  x8oo  he  was  relieved  by  St  Vincent,  and  retired  from 

active  duty  after  fifty-nine  years'  service.    In  reward  for  his 

fine  record  his  peerage  was  made  a  viscounty.    He  spent  the 

remainii^  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.    He  died  on  the  2nd  of 

Hay  1S14.    The  viscounty  in  the  English  peerage  died  with  him ; 

the  Irish  barony  passed  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  brother's 

famOy,  for  whom  the  viscounty  was  recreated  in  x868. 

See  Chamock.  Biofrapkia  Namtlis,  vL  IS3:  Naval  Ckronitk,  i. 
36s:  RaUe,  Nn.  Biot.  i.  aoa. 

BRIDPORT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Western  parliamentary  division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Dorchester,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  5710.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district  on 
the  river  Brit,  from  whlcli  it  takes  its  name.  The  main  port  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected 
hy  a  winding  street,  ending  at  a  quay  surrounded  by  the  fishing 
village  of  West  Bay,  where  the  railway  terminates.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  a  handsome  cruciform  Perpendicular  building. 
The  harbour  is  araessible  only  to  small  vessels.  There  is  some 
import  trade  in  flax,  timber  and  coal.  The  principal  articles 
of  manufacture  have  long  been  sailcloth,  cordage,  linen  and 
fiihing-nets.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  18  coundllois.    Area,  593  acres. 

Bridport  was  evidently  of  wme  importance  before  the  Conquest, 
vfaea  it  consisted  of  lao  houses  rated  for  all  the  king's  scrvkes  and 
laying  seM  for  five  hides.  By  1086  the  number  of  houses  had 
<lecfeucd  to  too,  and  of  these  so  were  in  such  a  wretched  condition 
that  they  could  not  pay  geld.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
bofoosh  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1189,  which  states  that  William  de 
Bendenges  owed  £9:  los.  for  the  ancient  farm  of  Bridport,  and  that 
the  OKU  of  the  town  owed  tallage  to  the  amount  of  53s.  lod.  Henry 
III.  granted  the  first  charter  in  1259-1353,  making  the  town  a  free 
boroogh  and  granting  the  burgesses  the  richt  to  hold  it  at  the 
aacient  fee  farm  with  an  increase  of  40s.,  ana  to  choose  two  bailiffs 
to  answer  at  the  exchequer  for  the  farm.  A  deed  of  138 1  shows  that 
Hcmy  IIL  also  eranted  the  burgesses  freedom  from  toll.  Bridport 
vasiacorporatedbv  James  I.  in  1619,  but  Charles  II.  granted  a  new 
darter  in  1667.  and  by  this  the  town  was  governed  until  1835.  The 
fint  eziating  grant  of  a  market  and  fairs  to  Bridport  is  dated  1593. 
bot  it  appears  from  the  Quo  Warranto  Rolb  that  Edward  I.  possetoed 
a  market  there.  The.town  was  noted  for  the  numufacture  of  ropes 
and  cables  as  early  as  1213.  and  an  act  of  pariiament  (21  Henry 
VIII.)  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had  "  from  time  out  of  mind '' 
■ade  the  cables,  ropes  and  hawsers  for  the  rcr^  navy  and  for  most 
of  the  other  ships.    Bridport  was  represented  in  pariument  by  two 


ibeis  from  139^  to  1867.    In  the  latter  vear  the  number  was 
redoced  to  one,  and  in  1885  the  town  was  disfranchised. 

BRIB  (Bnepu  salius,  from  Celtic  briek,  day),  an  agricultural 

diurict  o£  northern  France,  to  the  E.  o£  Paris,  bounded  W.  and 

S.  by  the  Seine,  N.  by  the  Mame.    It  has  an  area  of  2400  sq.  m., 

comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame, 

tojpther  with  portions  of  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise, 

Aiue,  Mame  and  Aube.    The  western  portion  was  known  as  the 

Brie  fran^ise,  the  eastern  portion  as  the  Bria  ckampenoise. 

'The  Brie  forms  a  plateau  with  few  eminences,  varying  in  altitude 

between  300  and  500  ft.  in  the  west,  and  between  500  and  650  ft. 

in  the  eut.    Its  scenery  is  varied  by  forests  of  some  sise— the 
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chief  being  the  Fot€t  de  Senart,  the  For^t  de  Crfey  and  the  Foi^t 
d'Armainvilliers.  The  surface  soil  b  clay  in  which  are  embedded 
fragments  of  siliceous  sandstone,  used  for  millstones  and  con- 
structional purposes;  the  subsoil  is  limestone.  The  Ydres,  a 
tributary  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Grand  Morin  and  Petit  Morin, 
tributaries  of  the  Marne,  are  the  chief  rivers,  but  the  region  is 
not  abundantly  watered  and  the  rainfall  is  only  between  20  and 
24  in.  The  Brie  is  famous  for  its  grain  and  its  dairy  products, 
especially  cheeses. 

BRIEF  (Lat.  6r<mr,  short),  in  English  legal  practice,  the  written 
statement  given  to  a  barrister  to  form  the  basis  of  his  case.  It 
was  |»obabIy  so  caUcd  from  its  at  first  being  only  a  copy  of  the 
original  writ.  Upon  a  barrister  devolves  iht  duty  of  taking 
charge  of  a  case  when  it  comes  into  court,  but  all  the  preliminary 
work,  such  as  the  drawing  up  of  the  case,  serving  papers,  mar- 
shalling evidence,  &c.  Is  performed  by  a  solicitor,  so  that  a  brief 
contains  a  concise  summary  for  the  information  of  counsel  of  the 
case  which  he  has  to  plead,  with  all  material  facts  in  chronological 
order,  and  frequently  sudi  observations  thereon  as  the  solicitor 
may  think  fit  to  make,  the  names  of  witnesses,  with  the  "  proofs," 
that  b,  the  natuie  of  the  evidence  which  each  witness  b  ready 
to  give,  if  called  upon.  The  brief  may  also  contain  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  counsel  when  cross-examining  witnesses  called  by 
the  other  side.  Accompanying  the  brief  may  be  copies  of  the 
pleadingi  (see  Pleading),  and  of  all  documents  material  to  the 
case.  The  brief  b  always  endorsed  with  the  title  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  b  to  be  tried,  with  the  title  of  the  action,  and 
the  names  of  the  counsel  and  of  the  solicitor  who  delivers  the 
brief.  Counsel's  fee  b  also  marked.  The  delivery  of  a  brief  to 
counsel  gives  him  authority  to  act  for  hb  client  in  all  matters 
which  the  litigation  involves.  The  result  of  the  action  b  noted 
on  the  brief  by  counsel,  or  if  the  action  b  compromised,  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  are  endorsed  on  each  brief  and  signed  by  the 
leading  counsel  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Scotland  a  brief  b  called 
a  memorial. 

In  the  United  States  the  word  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
different  meaning,  a  brief  in  its  Englbh  sense  not  being  required, 
for  the  American  attorney  exercises  all  the  functions  dbtribtited 
in  Eni^and  between  barristers  and  solicitors.  A  lawyer  sometimes 
prepares  for  hb  own  use  what  b  called  a  "  trial  brief "  for  use 
at  the  trial.  Thb  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
the  "  brief  "  prepared  by  the  solicitor  in  England  for  the  use  of 
ct>unsel.  But  the  more  dbtinctive  use  of  the  term  in  America  b 
in  the  case  of  the  brief "  in  error  or  appeal,"  before  an  appellate 
court.  Thb  b  a  written  or  printed  document,  varying  according 
to  circumstances,  but  embodying  the  argument  on  the  question 
affected.  Most  of  the  appellate  courts  require  the  filing  of  printed 
briefs  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  opposing  counsel  at  a  time 
designated  for  each  side  before  hearing.  In  the  rules  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  circuit  courts  of  appeab 
the  brief  b  required  to  contain  a  concise  sUtement  of  the  case, 
a  specification  of  errors  relied  on,  including  the  substance  of 
evidence,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  which  b  to  be  reviewed, 
or  any  extract  from  a  charge  excepted  to,  and  an  argument 
exhibiting  clearly  the  points  of  law  or  fact  to  be  discussed. 
Thb  form  of  brief,  it  may  be  added,  b  also  adopted  for  use  at 
the  trial  in  certain  sUtes  of  the  Union  which  require  printed 
briefs  to  be  delivered  to  the  court. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law  a  brief  OMant  letters  patent  issued 
out  of  chancery  to  churchwardens  or  other  ofiicers  for  the 
collection  of  money  for  church  purposes.  Such  briefs  were 
regulated  by  a  sUtute  of  1704,  but  are  now  obsolete,  though  they 
are  still  to  be  found  named  in  one  of  the  rubrics  in  the  Communion 
service  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  britf-bag,  in  which  counsel's  papers  are  carried  to  and 
from  court,  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  a  barrister's  outfit, 
but  in  the  early  port  of  the  X9th  centtiry  the  possession  of  a 
brief-bag  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  had  received  one 
from  a  king's  counsel.  King's  counsel  were  then  few  in  niunber^ 
were  considered  officers  of  the  court,  and  had  a  salary  of  £40 
a  year,  with  a  supply  of  paper,  pens  and  purple  bags.  Thescj 
bags  they  dbtiibuted  among  rising  junfors  of  their  acquaintancej 
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whose  bundles  of  briefs  were  getting  inconveniently  Uige  to  be 
canied  in  their  hands.  These  perquisites  were  abolished  in  1830. 
English  brief -bags  are  now  either  blue  or  red.  Blue  bagsare  those 
with  which  barristers  provide  themselves  when  first  called,  and 
it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  let  this  bag  be  visible  in  court.  The 
only  brief -bag  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  desks  is  the  red  bag, 
which  by  English  legal  etiquette  is  given  by  a  leading  counsel 
to  a  junior  who  has  been  useful  to  him  in  some  important  case. 

BRIBO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  Breslau  and 
Beuthen  railway,  97  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  city.  Pop.  (1900) 
24,090.  It  has  a  castle  (the  residence  of  the  old  counts  of  Bricg) , 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  are  now  replaced  by 
beautiful  promenades.  Brieg  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
its  chief  nsanufactuxes  being  linen,  embroideries,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  ribbons,  leather,  machinery,  hats,  pasteboard 
and  cigars.  Important  cattle-markets  are  held  here.  Bricg,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  early  documents,  CivUas  AUae  Ripae,  obtained 
municipal  rights  in  1250  from  Duke  Henry  III.  of  Breslau,  and 
was  fortified  in  1297;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Polish  Bneg 
(shore).  Burned  by  the  Hussites  in  1428,  the  town  was  soon 
aftenwaids  rebuilt,  and  in  1595  it  was  again  fortified  by  Joachim 
Frederick,  duke  of  Brieg.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  suffered 
greatly;  in  that  of  the  Austrian  succession  it  was  heavily 
bombarded  by  the  Prussian  forces;  and  in  1807  it  was  captured 
by  the  French  and  Bavarians.  From  X311  to  1675  Brieg  was 
the  capital  of  an  independent  line  of  dukes,  a  cadet  branch  of 
the  Polish  dukes  of  Lower  Silesia,  by  one  of  whom  the  castle  was 
built  in  1341.  In  1537  Frederick  II.,  duke  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg 
and  Wohlau,  concluded  with  Joachim  II.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, a  treaty  according  to  which  his  duchy  was  to  pass  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  his  line. 
On  the  death  of  George  William  the  last  duke  in  1675,  however, 
Austria  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  treaty  and 
annexed  the  duchies.  It  was  the  determination  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  to  assert  his  claim  that  led  in  X740  to  the  war  that 
ended  two  years  later  in  the  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia. 

See  Stokvis,  Manuel  (Tkisloire^  iil.  pp.  54.  64. 

BRIBO,  often  now  spelt  Brig  (Fr.  Brigue,  Ital.  Briga),  a 
picturesque  small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Siroplon  Pass,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saltine  stream,  and  a  little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Rhone.  Its  older  houses  are  very  Italian  in  appearance, 
while  its  most  prominent  buildings  (castle,  former  Jesuits' 
college  and  Uisuline  convent)  all  date  from  the  17th  century, 
and  are  due  to  the  generosity  of  a  single  member  of  the  load 
Stockalper  family.  The  prosperity  of  Brieg  is  bound  up  with 
the  Simplon  Pass  (^.v.),  so  that  it  gradually  supplanted  the  more 
ancient  village  of  Naters  opposite,  becoming  a  separate  parish 
(the  church  is  at  Glis,  a  few  minutes  from  the  town)  in  15x7. 
Its  medie^  name  was  Briga  dives.  The  opening  of  the  carriage 
road  across  the  Simplon  (X807)  and  of  the  tunnel  beneath  the 
pass  (1906),  as  well  as  the  fact  that -above  Brieg  is  the  steeper 
and  less  fertile  portion  of  the  Upper  Valais  (now  much  frequented 
by  tourists),  luive  greatly  increased  the  importance  and  sixe 
of  the  town.  The  opening  of  the  railway  tunnel  beneath  the 
Lfltschen  Pass,  affording  direct  commum'cation  with  Bern  and 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  is  calculated  still  further  to  contribute 
to  its  prosperity.  The  new  town  extends  below  the  old  one 
and  is  closer  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  In  1900  the 
population  was  3x83,  idmost  all  Romanists,  while  13x6  were 
German-speaking,  7x9  Italian-speaking  (the  Simplon  tuimel 
workmen),  and  143  French-spcaldjig,  one  person  only  speaking 
Romonsch.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BRIBLLB  (Briel  or  BH/).  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  Holland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Voome, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  New  Maas,  sh  m-  N.  of  Hellevoetsluis. 
Pop.  (X900)  4107.  It  is  a  fortified  place  and  has  a  good  harbour, 
arseiuil,  magaxine  and  barracks.  It  also  possesses  a  quaint  town 
hall,  andan  orphanage  dating  from  x  533.  The  tower  of  the  Groote 


Kerk  of  St  Catherine  serves  as  a  lighthouse.  Most  of  the  (tide 
of  Brielle  was  diverted  to  Hellevoetsluis  by  the  cutting  of  U« 
Voomsche  Canal  in  X829,  but  it  still  has  some  business  in  con 
and  fodder,  as  well  as  a  few  factories.  A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  as  pilots. 

The  chief  event  in  the  history  of  Brielle  is  its  capture  by  tk 
Cueux  sur  Mer,  a  squadron  of  privateers  which  raided  the  Dutd 
coast  under  commission  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  rveat, 
which  took  place  on  the  ist  of  April  1573,  was  the  first  blow  n  tbe 
long  war  of  Dutch  independence,  and  was  followed  by  a  gescnl 
outbreak  of  the  patriotic  party  (Motley,  Rise  cf  Ike  Dukk  lU' 
public,  part  iii.  chapter  vi.).  *'  The  Brill "  was  one  of  the  foor 
Dutch  towns  handed  over  to  Queen  Elixabeth  in  X5S4  as  security 
for  English  expenses  incurred  in  aiding  the  Dutch.  Brielle  b 
the  birthplace  of  the  famous  admiral  Martin  van  Tromp,  sad 
also  of  Admiral  van  Almonde,  a  dbtinguisbcd  commander  d 
the  cariy  x8th  centwy. 

BRIENNB-LB-CHATBAU,  a  town  of  north-eastern  Fiance, 
in  the  department  of  Aube,  x  m.  from  the  tight  bank  of  the  Asbe 
and  26  m.  N.E.  of  Troyes  on  the  Eastern  railway.  ?ep.  (1906) 
X761.  The  chAteau,  which  overlooks  the  town,  is  an  inposi«s 
building  of  the  latter  half  of  the  x8th  century,  built  by  ifce 
cardinal  de  Brieime  (see  below).  It  possesses  an  importut 
collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them  historical  portraiu  of  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  church  dates  from  the  i6tb 
century  and  contains  good  stained  ^ass.  A  statue  of  Napoleoa 
commemorates  his  sojourn  at  Briexme  from  1779  to  X784,  «ha 
he  was  studying  at  the  military  school  supprened  in  1790 
In  X814  Bricnne  was  the  scene  of  fighting  between  Napoleci 
and  the  Allies  (see  Napoleonic  Cautaigns).  Breving  it 
carried  on  in  the  town.  Brienne-la-Vteille,  a  villafe  i^  m. 
south  of  Brieime-le-ChAteau,  has  a  church  of  the  12th  «fid 
1 6th  centuries  with  fine  stained  windowv  Tlie  portal  oace 
belonged  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  Baaaefontaine,  the  luxns  d 
which  are  situated  near  the  village. 

Counts  of  Brieune, — Under  the  Carolingian  dynasty  BricnDe> 
le-Ch&teau  was  the  capital  town  of  a  French  ooontship.  la 
the  xoth  century  it  was  captured  by  two  advcntoxcrs  vuteA 
Engelbert  and  Gobert,  and  from  the  first  of  tlseae  qxaag  die 
noble  house  of  Brienne.  In  X3xo  John  <A  Brienne  (1148-113;) 
became  king  of  Jerusalem,  through  his  maniage  with  Mary  cf 
Montfcrrat,  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He  led  a 
crusade  in  Egypt  which  had  no  lasting  success;  and  vhea  ia 
1229  he  was  elected  emperor  of  the  East,  for  the  period  d 
Baldwin  II. 's  minority,  he  fought  and  conquered  the  Cnd^ 
emperor  John  III.  (BaUtxes  or  VaUtces).  Walter  V.,  count  0! 
Briexme  and  of  Lecce  (Apulia)  and  duke  of  Athens,  fou^t  agaisst 
the  Greeks  and  at  first  drove  them  from  Thessaly,  but  vu 
eventually  defeated  and  killed  near  Lake  Copais  in  X311.  Ha 
son,  Walter  VI.,  after  having  vainly  attempted  lo  reoonqscf 
Athens  in  133 x,  served  under  Phih'p  of  Valois  against  the  EngfisK 
Having  defended  Florence  against  the  Pisans  he  succeeded  is 
obtaining  dictatorial  powers  for  himself  in  the  republic;  b&t 
hb  tyraimical  conduct  brought  about  his  expulsion.  He  «xs 
appointed  constable  of  France  by  John  the  (jood,  and  was  k£ed 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356.  His  sister  and  heiress  labcLc 
married  Walter  of  Enghien,  and  so  brought  Bricnite  to  the  bouse 
of  Enghien,  and,  by  his  marriage  with  Maxgaret  iA  En^iien,  Jo!c 
of  Luxemburg-St  Pol  (d.  about  X397)  became  count  of  Bricsce 
The  house  of  Luxemburg  retained  the  oountship  until  Margve: 
Charlotte  of  Luxemburg  sold  it  to  a  certain  Maipoo,  who  ttdti 
it  to  Henri  Auguste  de  Lomfnie  (whose  wife,  Louise  dc  Beoo. 
descended  from  the  house  of  Luxembuig-Brieime)  in  164^ 
The  Limousin  house  of  Lominie  (the  genealogies  whicb  tita 
this  family  to  the  xsth  century  are  untrustworthy)  producrJ 
many  well-known  statesmen,  among  othexs  the  cdebnied 
cardinal  £tienne  CHiarles  de  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  (x727*i;v4\ 
minister  of  Louis  XV.;  and  the  last  lords  of  Brienne  vere 
members  of  this  family.  (M.  P*) 

BRIBNZ.  LAiOS  OF.  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  the  fiist  Uke 
into  which  the  river  Aar  expands.  It  lies  in  a  deep  hc^ 
between  the  village  of  Brienx  on  the  east  (3580  iahabitaats,  ik 
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duefcentfe  of  the  Swiss  irood-carving  industry)  and,  on  the  west, 
Bdnigen  (15x5  inhabitants),  dose  to  Interlaken.  Its  length  is 
about  9  m.,  its  width  xi  m.,  and  its  maximum  depth  856  ft., 
vhile  its  area  is  xx}  sq.  m.,  and  the  surface  is  X857  ft.  above  the 
sca-ievd.  On  the  south  shore  are  the  Giessbach  Falls  and  the 
hamlet  of  Iseltwald.  On  the  north  shore  are  a  few  small  villages. 
The  diaracter  ctf  the  lake  is  gloomy  and  sad  as  oompaxed  with  its 
neighbour,  that  of  Thun.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  LOtschine 
(flowing  from  the  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen). 
The  fiist  steamer  was  placed  on  the  lake  in  X  839.     (W.A.B.C.) 

BRIERLBT.  BBNJAMIlf  (x8a5-i896),  English  weaver  and 
writer  in  Lancashire  dialect,  was  bom  near  Manchester,  the  son 
of  humble  paxents,  and  started  life  in  a  textile  factory,  educating 
himself  in  his  spare  time.  At  about  the  age  of  thirty  he  began 
to  contribttte  articles  to  local  papers,  and  the  republication  of 
some  of  his  sketches  of  Lancashire  character  in  A  Summer  Day 
in  Daisy  Nook  (X859)  attracted  attention.  In  1863  he  definltdy 
took  to  journalism  and  literature  as  his  work,  publishing  in  X863 
his  CkronieUs  cf  Waferhw,  and  in  X864  a  long  story  caUed  The 
Layrock  of  LangUy  Side  (afterwards  dramatized),  followed  by 
othera.  He  started  in  X869  Ben  Bnerley*s  Journal,  a  weekly, 
which  continued  till  xSqx,  and  he  gave  public  readings  from  Us 
own  writings,  visiting  Amexica  in  x88o  and  X884.  His  various 
AW-Uf'YoU  sketches  (about  America,  London,  &c.),  and  his 
pictures  of  Lancashire  coxnmon  life,  were  very  popular,  and  were 
collected  after  his  death.  In  X884  he  lost  his  savings  by  the 
foUore  of  a  building  sodety,  and  a  fund  was  raised  for  his  support. 
He  died  on  the  x8th  of  Januaxy  X896,  and  two  years  later  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  in  Queen's  Park,  Manchester. 

BRIEBLY,  SIR  OSWALD  WALTERS  (18X7-X894),  English 
marine  painter,  who  came  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  was  bom  at 
Chester.  He  entered  Sass's  art-school  in  London,  and  after 
studying  naval  architecture  at  Plymouth  he  exhibited  some 
drawings  of  ships  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  X839.  He  had  a 
pasBon  for  the  sea,  and  in  i%\i  started  round  the  worid  with 
Benjamin  Boyd  (X796-X85X),  afterwards  well  known  as  a  great 
Australian  squatter,  in  the  latter's  ship  "  Wanderer,"  and  having 
got  to  New  South  Wales,  made  his  home  at  Auckland  for  ten 
yean.  Bxieriy  Point  Is  called  after  him.  He  added  to  his  sea 
ezperiences  by  voyages  on  H.M.S.  **  Rattlesnake  "  in  1848,  and 
with  Sir  Henry  Keppel  on  the  "  Meander  "  in  X850;  he  retumed 
to  En^and  in  x  851  on  this  ship,  and  illustrated  Keppel's  book 
about  his  ciuiaie  (1853).  He  was  again  with  Keppel  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  published  in  x8ss  a  series  of  lithographs 
illnstxatxng  **  The  EiigUsh  and  Fxench  fleets  in  the  Baltic."  He 
was  now  taken  up  by  Queen  Victoxia  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  attached  to  the  suites  of  the  duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  prince  of  Wales  on  their  tours  by  sea,  the 
results  being  seen  in  further  marine  pictures  by  him ;  and  in  1 874 
be  was  made  maxixie-painter  to  the  queen.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  but  more  largdy  at  the  Royal  Water-colour  Society, 
his  more  important  works  induding  the  historical  pictures, 
"  The  Retreat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  "  (xSji)  and  "  The  Loss 
d  the  Revenge  "  (X877).  In  1885  he  was  knighted,  and  he  died 
on  the  X4th  oi  December  X894.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
an  active  and  prosperous  life,  but  was  no  great  artist;  his  best 
pictures  are  at  Mdboume  and  Sydney. 

BRIEUZ,  BUO&HB  (X858-  ),  French  draxnatist,  was  bom 
in  Paris  of  poor  parents  on  the  X9th  of  January  x8s8.  A  one-act 
phy,  Bernard  Palissy,  written  in  collaboration  with  M.  Gaston 
Sahndri,  was  prodiu^d  in  X879,  but  he  had  to  wait  eleven  years 
bdore  he  obtained  another  hearing,  his  iiinage  <f '  artistes  being 
prodaced  1^  Antoine  at  .the  Th6&tro  Libre  in  X890.  His  plays 
axe  essentially  didactic,  being  aimed  at  some  weakness  or  iniquity 
of  the  sodal  system.  BlancMette  (x  892)  pointed  out  the  evil  results 
of  education  of  giris  of  the  working  cla»es;  M.  de  Riboval  (1892) 
was  directed  against  pharisaism;  VEngrenage  (1894)  against 
cocTuption in  politics;  Les  Bier^aiteurs  (X896)  against  the  frivolity 
of  fashioiiable  charity;  and  L*£»asum  (1896)  satirised  an  indis- 
criminate belief  in  the  doctxine  of  heredity.  Les  Trots  Pilles 
de  M.  Dmpont  (1897)  is  a  powerful,  somewhat  brotal,  study  of 
the  miseries  imposed  on  poor  middle-dass  girls  by  the  French 


system  of  dowiy;  £4  lUsuUat  des  courses  (1898)  shows  the  evO 
results  of  betting  among  the  Parisian  workmen;  La  Robe  rouge 
(X900)  was  directed  against  the  injustices  of  the  law;  Les 
Remplafontes  (X90X)  against  the  practice  of  putting  children  out 
to  nurse.  Les  Avariis  (X90X),  forbidden  by  thecensor,  on  account 
of  its  medical  details,  was  read  privatdy  by  the  author  at  the 
Th£&tre  Antoine;  and  Petite  amie  {190a)  describes  the  life  of  a 
Paiisian  shop-gixl.  Later  plays  are  La  Couvte  (1903,  acted 
privately  at  Rouen  in  X893),  Matemiii  (1904),  La  Dlserteuse 
(X904),  in  collaboration  with  M.JeanSigauz,and  Les  Hannetons, 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  (1906). 

BRIOAOB  (Fr.  and  Ger.  brigade,  Ital.  brigala,  Span,  brigada, 
the  English  use  of  the  word  dates  from  the  eariy  X7th  century), 
a  uxut  in  military  oxganization  commanded  by  a  xnajor>general, 
brigadier-general  or  colond,  and  composed  of  two  or  more 
regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry  or  axtillexy.  The  British  infantry 
brigade  consists  as  a  rule  of  four  battalions  (or  about  4000 
bayonets)  with  supply,  transport  and  medical  units  attached; 
the  cavalry  brigade  of  two  or  three  regiments  of  cavalry.  An 
artillery  "  brigade  "  (fidd,  horse,  and  heavy)  is  in  Great  Britain 
a  smaller  unit,  forming  a  lieut.-colond's  conmiand  and  consisting 
of  two  or  three  batteries.  (See  A&my,  AKTiLLSav,  In7antby, 
and  CAVAXJtY.)  The  staff  of  an  infantry  or  cavalxy  brigade 
usually  consists  of  the  brigadier  comxnanding,  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  the  bxigade-major,  a  staff  officer  whose  duties  are  Inter- 
mediate between  those  of  an  adjutant  and  those  of  a  general 
staff  officer. 

BRIOANDAOB.  The  bxigand  is  supposed  to  derive  his  name 
from  the  O.  Fr.  brigan,  which  is  a  form  of  the  Ital.  brigante, 
an  irregular  or  partisan  soldier.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  bandit,"  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
In  Italy,  which  is  not  unjustly  considered  the  home  of  the  most 
accomplished  European  brigands,  a  bandito  was  a  man  dedared 
outlaw  by  prodamation,  or  bando,  called  in  Scotland  "  a  decree 
of  horxiing  "  because  it  was  delivered  by  a  blast  of  a  horn  at  the 
town  cross.  The  brigand,  therefore,  is  the  outlaw  who  conducts 
warfare  after  the  manner  of  an  ixregular  or  partisan  soldier  by 
skixmishes  and  surprises,  who  makes  the  war  support  itself  by 
plunder,  by  extorting  blackmail,  by  capturing  prisoners  and 
holding  them  to  ransom,  who  enforces  his  demands  by  violence, 
and  kills  the  prisoners  who  caimot  pay.  In  certain  conditions 
the  brigand  has  not  been  a  mere  malefactor.  "  It  is  you  who  are 
the  thieves  " — "  /  Ladroni,  siete  voi" — ^was  the  defence  of  the 
Calabrian  who  was  tried  as  a  bxigand  by  a  French  court-martial 
during  the  reign  of  Murat  in  Naples.  Brigandage  may  be,  and 
not  infrequently  has  been,  the  last  resource  of  a  people  subject 
to  invasion.  The  Calabrians  who  fought  for  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  the  Spanish  irregular  levies,  which  maintained  the 
national  resistance  against  the  French  from  x8o8  to  x8x4,  were 
caUed  brigands  by  their  enemies.  In  the  Balkan  peninsula,  under 
Turkishrule,  the  brigands  {caUtdkUphts  by  the  Greeks  and  Aaytfuib 
or  kaydutzi  by  the  Slavs)  had  some  daim  to  believe  themselves 
the  representatives  of  thdr  people  against  oppressors.  The  only 
approach  to  an  attempt  to  maintain  order  was  the  permission 
given  to  part  of  the  population  to  carry  arms  in  order  to  repress 
the  klcphts.-  They  were  hence  called  "  armatoli."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  armatole  were  rather  the  allies  than  the  enemies  of 
the  klephts.  The  invader  who  reduces  a  luition  to  anarchy,  and 
then  suffers  from  the  disorder  he  creates,  always  calls  bis 
opponents  brigands.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  war, 
but  a  very  disastrous  one,  for  the  people  who  have  to  have 
recourse  to  these  methods  of  defence,  that  the  bxigand  acquires 
some  measure  of  honourable  prestige  from  his  temporaxy  associa- 
tion with  patriotism  and  honest  meiL  The  patriot  band  attracts 
the  brigand  proper,  who  is  not  averse  to  continue  his  old  courses 
under  an  honourable  pretext.  "  VivaPernandoyvamosrobando" 
(Long  life  to  Ferdinand,  and  let  us  go  robbing)  has  been  said  by 
not  unfair  critics  to  have  been  the  maxim  of  many  Spaiu'sh 
guerrilleros.  Italy  and  Spain  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  the 
disorder  dcvdoped  out  of  the  popular  resistance  to  the  French. 
Numbexs  of  the  guerrilleros  of  both  countries,  who  in  normal 
conditions  might  have  been  honest,  had  acquired  a  piefcrence 
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for  living  on  the  country,  and  for  occasional  booty,  which  they 
could  not  resign  when  the  enemy  had  retired.  Their  countrymen 
had  to  worlc  for  a  second  deliverance  from  their  late  defenders. 
In  the  East  the  brigand  has  had  a  freer  scope,  and  has  even 
founded  kingdoms.  David's  following  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
was  such  material  as  brigands  are  made  of.  "  And  every  one 
that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themsdves  unto  him,  and 
he  became  a  captain  over  Uiem:  and  there  were  with  him  about 
four  hundred  men."  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  began  in  just  such 
a  cave  of  Adullam,  and  lived  to  plunder  Delhi  with  a  host  of 
Persians  and  Afghans. 

The  conditions  which  favour  the  development  of  brigandage 
may  be  easily  summed  up.  They  are  first  bad  administration, 
and  then,  in  a  leas  degree,  the  possession  of  convenient  hiding- 
I^aces.  A  country  of  mountain  and  forest  is  favourable  to  the 
brigand.  The  highlands  of  Scotland  supplied  a  safe  refuge 
to  the  "  gentlemen  reavers,"  who  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the 
Sassenach  landlords.  The  Apennines,  the  mountains  of  Calabria, 
the  Sierras  of  Spain,  were  the  homes  of  the  Italian  "  banditos  " 
and  the  Spanish  "  bandoleros  "  (banished  men)  and  "  saltea- 
dores  "  (raiders).  The  forests  of  England  gave  cover  to  the  out- 
laws, whose  very  much  flattered  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood.  The  "  maquis,"  «.e.  the  bush  of  Corsica, 
and  its  hills,  have  hdped  the  Corsican  brigand,  as  the  bush  of 
Australia  covered,  the  bushranger.  But  neither  forest  thicket 
nor  mountain  is  a  lasting  protection  against  a  good  police, 
used  with  intelligence  by  the  government,  and  supported  by 
the  law-abiding  part  of  the  community.  The  great  haunts  of 
brigands  in  Europe  have  been  central  and  southern  Italy  and 
the  worst-administered  parts  of  Spain,  except  those  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  "  Whatever  numerous  troops  of 
banditti,  multiplied  by  success  and  impunity,  publicly  defy, 
instead  of  eludhig,  the  justice  of  their  country,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  excessive  weakness  of  the  government  b  felt 
and  abused  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community,"  is  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  Gibbon  on  the  disorders  of  Sicily  in  the  rdgn 
of  the  emperor  Gallienus.  This  weakness  has  not  always  been 
a  sign  of  real  feebleness  in  the  govemmenL  En^and  was  vigor- 
ously ruled  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  "  a  fraternity  of 
plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
squatted  near  Waltham  Cross  under  the  shades  of  Epping  Forest, 
and  built  themselves  huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth  with 
sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand."  It  was  not  because 
the  state  was  weak  that  the  Gubbings  (so  called  in  contempt 
from  the  trimmings  and  refuse  of  fish)  infested  Devonshire 
for  a  generation  from  their  headquarters  near  Brent  Tor,  on  the 
edge  of  Dartmoor.  It  was  because  En^and  had  not  provided 
herself  with  a  competent  rural  police.  In  relatively  unsettled 
parts  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  a  certain  kind  of  brigandage.  In  eariy  days  the  travel  routes 
to  the  far  West  were  infested  by  highwaymen,  who,  however, 
sddom  united  into  bands,  and  such  outlaws,  when  captured,  were 
often  dealt  with  in  an  extra-legal  manner,  e.g.  by  "  v^jOance  com- 
mittees." The  Mexican  brigand  Cortina  made  incursions  into 
Texas  before  the  Civil  War.  In  Canada  the  mounted  police  have 
kept  brigandage  down,  and  in  Mexico  the  "  Rurales  "  have  made 
an  end  of  the  brigands.  Such  curable  evils  as  the  highwaymen  of 
England,  and  their  like  in  the  States,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  "  £corcheurs,"  or  Skinners,  of  France  in  the  15th  century,  or 
the  *'  Chauffeurs  "  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  The  first  were 
large  bands  of  discharged  mercenary  soldiers  who  pillaged  the 
country.  The  second  were  ruffians  who  forced  their  victims 
to  pay  ransom  by  holding  their  feet  in  fires.  Both  flourished 
because  the  government  was  for  the  time  disorganized  by  foreign 
invasion  or  by  revolution.  These  were  far  more  terrible  evils 
than  the  licence  of  criminals,  who  are  encouraged  by  a  fair 
prospect  of  Impunity  because  there  is  no  permanent  force 
always  at  hand  to  check  them,  and  to  bring  them  promptly  to 
justice.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  going  much  too  far  to 
say  that  the  absence  of  an  efficient  police  is  the  sole  cause  of 
brigandage  in  countries  not  subject  to  foreign  invasion,  or  where 


the  state  is  not  very  feeUe.  The  SiciliaB  piwants  of  vka 
Gibbon  wrote  were  not  only  encouraged  by  the  ]iopc<tf  inpaoity, 
but  were  also  maddened  by  an  oppressive  ^stem  of  taxstioa 
and  a  cruel  system  of  land  tenure.  So  were  the  Gaub  aad 
Spaniards  who  throu^^ut  the  srd  and  4th  centuries  were  a 
constant  cause  of  trouble  to  the  empire,  under  the  naae  of 
Bagaudae,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin.  In  the  years  pfeoe£ag 
the  French  Revolution,  the  royal  government  cwmnisTwiM 
the  services  of  a  strong  Bsmy,  ud  a  numeroua  wMrJckemtk 
or  gendarmerie.  Yet  it  waa  defied  by  the  tioopa  of  smuggbs 
and  brigands  known  us  faux  saadnierSf  unauthodxed  salt-adko, 
and  gangs  of  poachers  haunted  the  king's  preserves  round  Psm. 
The  salt  monopoly  and  the  excessive  preservation  of  the  gmt 
were  so  oppressive  that  the  peasantry  were  pnvcktd  to  viokst 
resistance  and  to  brigandage.  They  were  constantly  txppttBstd, 
but  as  the  cause  of  the  disordo*  survived,  so  its  effects  were  ooa- 
tinually  renewed.  The  offenders  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  pobik 
sympathy,  and  were  warned  or  concealed  by  the  popdatian, 
even  whei)  they  were  not  actively  supported.  The  traditiottl 
outlaw  who  q>ared  the  poor  and  levied  tribute  on  the  licfc 
was,  no  doubt,  always  a  creature  of  fiction.  The  baOad  vbkk 
teUs  us  how  "  Rich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorred.  By  brave, 
free-hearted  Bliss  "  (a  rascal  hanged  for  highway  robbery  tt 
Salisbury  in  1695)  must  have  been  a  mere  echo  of  the  Ro^ 
Hood  songs.  But  there  have  been  times  and  countries  in  iHkIi 
the  law  imd  its  administration  have  been  so  for  legardcd  ts 
enemies  by  people  who  were  not  themselves  criminals,  that  aB 
who  defied  them  have  been  sure  of  a  measure  of  synpathy. 
Then  and  there  it  was  that  brigandage  has  flourished,  and  fau 
been  difficult  to  extirpate.  SchLider-Hannes,  Jack  the  Skiniar, 
whose  real  name  was  Johann  Buckler,  and  who  was  bora  at 
Muklen  on  the  Rhine,  flourished  from  1797  to  1802  becane 
there  was  no  proper  police  to  stop  him;  it  is  also  true  that  as 
he  chiefly  plundered  the  Jews  he  had  a  good  deal  of  Chrntiaa 
sympathy.  When  cau^t  and  beheaded  he  had  no  sncccswR. 
The  brigandage  of  Greece,  southern  Italy,  Corsica  and  Sptia 
had  deeper  roots,  and  has  never  been  quite  suppressed.  AO  km 
countries  are  well  provided  with  hiding-i^aces  hi  forest  and 
mountain.  In  all  the  administrati<m  has  been  bad,  the  law  and 
its  officers  have  been  regarded  as  dangers,  if  not  aa  ddSwrate 
enemies,  so  that  they  have  found  little  native  help,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  important  cause  of  the  persbtence  of  briganiage, 
there  have  generally  been  local  potentates  who  UnaA  'A  to 
their  interest  to  protect  the  brigand.  The  case  of  Greece  under 
Turkish  rule  need  not  be  dealt  with.  Whoever  was  not  a  kkphi 
was  the  victim  of  some  official  extortions.  It  would  be  groady 
unfair  to  apply  the  name  brigahd  to  the  Malnotes  and  aiaabr 
clans,  who  bad  to  dioose  between  being  flayed  by  iht  Toria 
or  living  by  the  sword  under  their  own  law.  When  it  facaine 
independent  Greece  was  extremdy  ill  administered  undtf  a 
nominal  parliamentary  government  by  politicians  who  made 
use  of  the  brigands  for  their  own  purposes.  The  result  was  the 
state  of  things  described  with  only  pardonable  txBggenacn 
in  Edmond  About's  amusing  Roi  de  la  monlagms.  An  authextx 
and  most  interesting  picture  of  the  Greek  brigands  wiD  be  fosad 
in  the  story  of  the  captivity  of  S.  Soteropoulos,  an  ex-oiBBtcr 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was  translated  into  Englisfa  oader 
the  title  of  The  Briiatids  of  the  Morta,  by  thtf  Rev.  J.  0.  Bafdoa 
(London,  x868).  The  misfortunes  of  Soteropouks  kd  to  the 
adoption  of  strong  measures  which  cleared  the  Mores,  «)>err 
the  peasantry  gave  active  support  to  the  troops  when  they  saw 
that  the  government  was  in  eamesL  But  brigandage  was  not 
yet  extinct  in  Greece.  In  1870  an  Eni^ish  party,  <^"*«»«»«f  ti 
Lord  and  Lady  Muncaster,  Mr  Vyner,  Mr  Lloyd,  Mr  Heibert, 
and  Count  de  Boyl,  was  captured  at  Oropos,  near  Mamthom  asd 
a  ransom  of  £25,000  was  demanded.  Lord  and  Lady  Mancasta 
were  set  at  liberty  to  seek  for  the  ransom,  but  the  Gntk 
government  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  brigands,  and  the  other 
prisoners  were  then  murdered.  The  sooundrds  were  hunted 
down,  caught,  and  executed,  and  Greece  has  sinoe  tha  bees 
tolerably  free  from  this  reproach.  In  the  Balkan  penissala. 
under  Turkish  rule,  brigandage  continued  to  exist  in  connfrif 
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vith  Qiristiui  revolt  against  the  Turk,  and  the  race  conflicts 
of  Albanians,  WilarMsns,  Pomuks;  Bulgarians  and  Greeks. 
In  Corsica  the  "  maquis  "  has  never  been  without  its  brigand 
boo,  because  industry  has  been  stagnant,  family  feuds  persist, 
tod  the  government  has  never  quite  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
people  to  sof^wrt  the  law.  The  brigand  is  always  a  hero  to  at 
least  one  faction  of  Corsicans. 

The  conditions  which  favour  brigandage  have  been  more 
ixevalent,  and  for  longer,  in  Italy  than  elsewhere  in  western 
EoR^,  with  the  standing  exception  of  Corsica,  which  is  Italian 
in  all  but  political  allegiance.  Until  the  middle  of  the  xpth 
century  Italy  was  divided  into  small  states,  so  that  the  brigand 
who  was  ckoely  pursued  in  one  oould  flee  to  another.  Thus  it 
iras  that  Biaroo  Sciarra  off  the  Abruxzi,  when  hard  pressed  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples — ^just  before  and  after  x6oo — could 
cro»  the  b<vder  of  the  papal  states  and  return  on  a  favourable 
opportunity.  When  pope  and  viceroy  combined  against  him  he 
took  service  with  Venice,  from  whence  he  oould  communicate 
vith  his  friends  at  home,  and  pay  them  occasional  visits.  On 
one  such  vait  he  was  led  into  a  trap  and  slain.  Marco  Sciarra 
had  terrorised  the  country  far  and  wide  at  the  head  of  600  men. 
He  was  the  follower  and  imitator  of  Benedetto  Mangone,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that,  having  stoi^>ed  a  party  of  travellers  which 
included  Tofquato  Taaso,  he  allowed  them  to  pass  unharmed  out 
of  his  reverence  for  poets  and  poetry.  Mangone  was  finally 
taken,  and  beaten  to  death  with  hammers  at  Naples.  He  and 
fats  like  are  the  heroes  of  much  popular  verse,  written  in  otkaw 
rimOf  and  beginning  with  the  traditional  epic  invocation  to  the 
muse.  A  fine  example  is  "  The  most  beautiful  history  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Fletro  Mandno,  chief  of  Banditti,"  which  has 
ransincd  popular  with  the  people  of  southern  Italy.    It  begins: — 

'*  lo  canto  li  ricatti,  e  0  fiero  ardire 
Del  gfaa  Pietro  Mandno  f uoniadto  '* 
fPktro  Mandno  that  great  outlawed  man 
1  aing,  and  all  his  rage.) 

hk  Naples  the  number  of  competing  codes  and  jurisdictions, 
the  survival  of  the  feudal  power  of  !^  nobles,  who  shdtered 
briditti,  just  as  a  Highland  chief  gave  refuge  to  "  caterans " 
in  Scotland,  uid  the  hdplessness  of  the  peasantry,  made  brigand- 
age chronic,  and  the  same  conditions  obtained  in  Sicily.  The 
Bourbm  dynasty  reduced  brigandage  very  much,  and  secured 
order  on  the  main  high-roads.  But  it  was  not  extinguished,  and 
it  revived  during  the  French  invasion.  This  was  the  flourishing 
time  of  the  notorious  Fra  Diavolo,  who  began  as  brigand  and 
btosMmed  into  a  patriot  Fra  Diavolo  was  captured  and 
eiecated  by  the  French.  When  Ferdinand  was  restored  on  the 
fan  of  Napoleon  he  employed  an  English  officer.  General  Sir 
Kichard  Chureh,  to  suppress  the  brigands.  General  Church,  who 
kept  good  order  among  his  soldiers,  and  who  made  them  pay 
for  everything,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  re- 
stored a  fair  measure  of  security.  It  was  he  who  finally  brought 
to  justice  the  villainous  Don  Clro  Anicchiarico — ^priest  and 
brigand— who  dedared  at  his  trial  with  offhand  indifference  that 
he  supposed  he  had  murdered  about  seventy  people  first  and  last. 
When  a  brother  priest  was  sent  to  give  him  the  consolations 
of  religion,  Ciiro  cut  him  short,  saying,  "  Stop  that  chatter,  we 
are  two  of  a  trade:  we  need  not  play  the  fool  to  one  another  " 
{Usiiate  piesU  ckiacckiere,  siamo  delT  istessa  firofessione:  non 
a  huHimio  fra  mm).  Every  successive  revolutionary  disturb- 
ance in  Naples  saw  a  recrudescence  of  brigandage  down  to  the 
vttification  of  1860-1861,  and  then  it  was  years  before  the  Italian 
government  rooted  it  out  The  source  of  the  trouble  was  the 
suppOTt  the  brigands  recdved  from  various  kinds  of  "  manu- 
U»ipU"  (maintaineis) — great  men,  corrupt  officials,  political 
parties,  and  the  peasants  who  were  terrorized,  or  who  profited 
by  seOhig  the  brigands  food  and  dothes.  In  Sidly  brigandage 
las  been  endemic.  In  x866  two  English  travellers,  Mr  £.  J.  C. 
Moens  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Murray  Aynesley,  were  captured  and 
hdd  to  ransom.  Mr  Moens  found  that  the  "  manut^ngoli  "  of 
the  brigands  among  the  peasants  charged  famine  prices  for  food, 
and  eztortioBate  prices  for  dothes  and  cartridges.  What  is 
true  of  Naples  and  Sidly  is  true  of  other  parts  of  Italy  mniatis 


imUcndis.  In  Tuscany,  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  the  open 
country  has  been  orderly,  but  the  borders  infested  with  brigands. 
The  worst  district  outside  Calabria  has  been  the  papal  states. 
The  Austrian  general,  Frimont,  did,  however,  partly  dear  the 
Roroagna  about  1820,  though  at  a  heavy  cost  of  life  to  his 
soldiers — mostly  Bohemian  J&gers — from  the  malaria. 

The  history  of  brigandage  in  Spain  is  very  sinular.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  endemic  in  and  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
In  the  north  it  has  flourished  when  government  was  weak,  and 
after  fore^  invasion  and  dvil  wan.  But  it  has  always  been 
put  down  easily  by  a  capable  administration.  It  reached  iu 
greatest  heights  in  Catalonia,  where  it  began  in  the  strife  of  the 
peasants  against  the  feudal  exactions  of  the  landlords.  It  had 
its  traditional  hero,  Roque  Guinart,  who  figures  in  the  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote.  The  revolt  against  the  house  of  Austria 
in  1640,  and  the  War  of  the  Succession  (x70(>-x7X4),gaveagreat 
stimulus  to  Catalan  brigaxidage.  But  it  was  thai  put  down 
in  a  way  for  which  Italy  offers  no  precedent  A  country  gentle- 
man named  Pedro  Vedaxia,  hereditary  balio  (military  and 
dvil  lieuteiuuit)  of  the  archbishop  of  Tarragona  in  the  town  of 
Vails,  armed  his  farm-servants,  and  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
brigands.  With  the  help  of  neighbouring  country  gentlemen  he 
formed  a  strong  band,  kxrawn  as  the  Mozos  (Boys)  of  Vedana. 
The  brigands  combined  to  get  rid  of  him  by  maldng  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  Valls,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  I09S.  The 
government  of  Philip  V.  then  commissioned  Vedana  to  raise 
a  special  corps  of  ^lice,  the  "  escuadra  de  Cataluna,"  which 
still  exists.  For  five  generations  the  cdond  of  the  escuadra  was 
always  a  Vedana.  At  aU  times  in  central  and  northern  Spain 
the  country  population  has  supported  the  police  when  the 
government  would  act  firmly.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
excellent  constabulary  called  "  La  Guardia  Gvil "  by  the  duke 
of  Ahumada,  about  1844,  brigandage  has  been  well  kept  down. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Carlbt  War  ii&  1874  &  'cw  bands  infested 
Catalonia,  but  one  of  the  worst  was  surprised,  and  all  its  members 
battered  to  death  with  boxwood  cudg^  by  a  gang  of  charcoal- 
bumeis  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  San  Martin  de  Centdlas. 
In  such  conditions  as  these  brigandage  cannot  last.  More  sym- 
pathy is  fdt  for  '*  bandoleros  "  in  the  south,  and  there  also  they 
find  Spaxiish  equivalents  for  the  "  manut£ngoli  "  of  Italy.  The 
tobacco  smuggling  from  Gibraltar  keeps  alive  a  lawless  class 
which  sinks  easily  into  pure  brigandage.  Perhaps  the  influence 
of  the  Berber  blood  in  the  population  helps  to  prolong  this 
barbarism.  The  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda^ 
have  produced  the  bandits  whose  achievements  form  the  subject 
of  popular  ballads,  such  as  Francisco  Esteban  El  Guapo  (Francis 
Stephen,  the  Buck  or  Dandy),  Don  Juan  de  Serralonga,  Pedranza, 
&c.  The  lume  of  J066  Maria  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  the 
worid  by  Merim£e's  story,  CarmcHf  and  by  Bizet's  opera.  Jos£ 
Maria,  called  El  Tempranillo  (the  early  bird),  was  a  historical 
personage,  a  liberal  in  the  rising  against  Ferdinand  VII.,  X820- 
1823,  then  a  smuggler,  then  a  "  bandolero."  He  was  finally 
bou^t  off  by  the  government,  and  took  a  commission  to  suppress 
the  other  brigands.  Jos^  Maria  was  at  last  shot  by  one  of  them, 
whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  arrest.  The  dvil  guard  prevents 
brigandage  from  reaching  any  great  height  in  normal  times,  but 
in  1905  a  bandit  of  the  old  stamp,  populariy  known  as  "El 
ViviHo  "  (the  Vital  Spark),  haunted  the  Serrania  de  Ronda. 

The  brigand  life  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  romance. 
But  when  stripped  of  fiction  it  appears  that  the  bands  have 
been  mostly  recruited  by  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  homidde, 
out  of  jealousy  or  in  a  gambling  quarrd,  and  who  remained  in 
them  not  from  love  of  the  life,  but  from  fear  of  the  gallows. 
A  reformed  brigand,  known  as  Passo  di  Lupo  (Wolf's  Step), 
con{ess<Ki  to  Mr  McFarlanc  about  1820  that  the  weaker  members 
of  the  band  were  terrorized  and  robbed  by  the  bullies,  and  that 
murderous  conflicts  were  constant  among  them. 

The  "  dacoits  "  or  brigands  of  India  were  of  the  same  stamp 
as  their  European  colleagues.  The  Pindaris  were  more  than 
brigands,  and  the  Thugs  were  a  religious  sect. 

AuTROKiTlBS.— The  literature  of  brigandage,  apart  from  pure 
romances,  or  official  reports  of  trials,  is  naturally  extensive.    Mr 
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McFarlane's  Lifts  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers  (London. 
1837)  tt  a  useful  intToduction  to  the  wbject.  The  author  taw  a  part 
of  what  he  wrote  about*  and  gives  many  referenoea,  particularly  for 
Italy.  A  good  bibliography  of  Spanish  brigandage  will  be  found  in 
the  ResdUi  Historic  dt  to-  Cwtrdia  Cioil  df  Eugenio  de  la  Iglesia 
(Madrid,  1898).  For  actual  pictures  of  the  life,  nothing  is  better 
than  the  Empisk  TraadUrs  and  Italian  Brifonds  of  W.  J.  C.  Moens 
(London,  x866),  and  Tk*  Britands  Qftko  Monat  by  S.  Soteropoulos, 
uanslated  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bagdon  (London,  1868).       (D.  H.) 

BRIOAMDm^  a  French  word  meaning  the  annour  for  the 
brigandi  or  biigantes,  light-armed  foot  soldiers;  part  of  the 
armour  of  a  foot  soldier  in  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  a  padded 
tunic  of  canvas,  leather,  &c.,  and  lined  with  closely  sewn  scales 
or  rings  of  iron. 

BRIOAMTBS  (Celtic  for  "mountaineers"  or  "free,  privi- 
leged "),  a  people  of  northern  Britain,  who  inhabited  the 
eountry  from  the  mouth  of  the  Abus  (Humber)  on  the  east 
and  the  Belisama  (Mersey;  according  to  others,  Ribble)  on 
the  west  as  far  northwards  as  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  Their 
territory  thus  included  most  of  Yorkshire,  the  whole  of  Lanca- 
shire, Durham,  Westmorland,  Cumberland  and  part  of  Northum- 
berland. Their  chief  town  was  Eburacura  (or  Eboracum ;  York). 
They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Publius  Ostorius 
Scapula.  Under  Vespasian  they  submitted  to  PetiUius  Cereahs, 
but  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius 
CEac.  Agrieala,  17;  Pausan.  viii.  43.  4).  The  name  of  their 
eponymous  goddess  Brigantia  is  found  on  inscriptions  (Corp. 
luscr.  Lot.  vii.  aoo,  875,  1062;  F.  Haverfipid  in  AreMaeological 
Journal^  zUx.,  1892),  and  also  that  of  a  god  Bergans^Brigans 
{Epkewuris  Bpigrapkicaf  vii.  No.  920).  A  branch  of  the  Brigantes 
also  settled  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Ireland,  near  the  river 
Birgus  (Barrow). 

See  A.  Holder,  AUceUisther  Sprackschatt,  I  (1896),  for  andent 
authorities:  J.  Rhys,  CsUic  Britain  (3rd  ad..  1904):  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Reakneydapadit,  m.  pt.  L  (1897). 

BRIOO  (property  Glantord  Bucgs  or  Glamtord  Bridge), 
a  market  town  in  the  North  Lindsey  or  Brigg  parliamentary 
division  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  situated  on  the  river  Ancholme, 
which  affords  water  communication  with  the  Humber.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  3137.  It  is  23  m.  by  road  north  of  Lincoln, 
and  is  served  by  the  Grimsby  line  of  the  Great  Central  railway. 
Trade  is  principally  agricultural.  In  1885  a  remarkable  boat, 
assignrd  to  eariy  British  workmanship,  was  unearthed  near  the 
river;  it  is  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  and  measures 
48  ft  6  in.  by  about  s  ^t.  Other  prehistoric  relics  have  also 
been  discovered. 

BRIGGS.  CHARLBi  AUGUSTUS  (1841'  ),  American 
Hebrew  sdioltf  and  thedogian,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
on  the  1 5th  of  January  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Virginia  (1857-1860),  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1863,  and  studied  further  at  the  university  of 
Bolin.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Roselle, 
New  Jersey,  1869-1874,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  1874-1891,  and  of 
Biblical  theology  there  from  1891  to  1904,  when  he  became 
professor  of  theological  encyclopaedia  and  symbolics.  From 
1880  to  1890  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Review.  In 
1892  he  was  tried  for  heresy  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York 
and  acquitted.  The  charges  were  based  upon  his  inaugural 
address  of  the  preceding  year.  In  brief  they  were  as  follows: 
that  he  had  taught  that  reason  and  the  Church  are  each  a 
"  fountain  of  divine  authority  which  apart  from  Holy  Scripture 
may  and  does  savingly  enlighten  men  ";  that  "  errors  may  have 
existed  in  the  original  tcit  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ";  that "  many 
of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  have  been  reversed  by  history  " 
and  that "  the  great  body  of  Messianic  prediction  has  not  and  can- 
not be  fulfilled  ";  that  "  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  PenU- 
teuch,"  and  that  "  Isaiah  is  not  the  author  of  half  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  ";  that  "  the  processes  of  redemption 
extend  to  the  world  to  come  " — ^he  had  considered  it  a  fault 
of  Protestant  theology  that  it  limits  redemption  to  this  worid — 
and  that "  sanctification  is  not  complete  at  death."  The  general 
anembly,  to  which  the  case  was  appealed,  suspended  Dr  Briggs 


in  1893,  being  influenced,  it  would  sean,  in  part,  by  tW  1 
and  tone  of  his  expressions — by  what  his  own  coOcsgna  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  called  the  "dogmatic  sad 
irritating  "  nature  of  his  inau^^iral  address.  He  was  ordai&td 
a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episoc^ial  Chuxdi  in  1699.  Hii 
scholarship  procured  for  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  froca 
Edinburgh  (1884)  and  from  Glasgow  (1901),  and  that  of  Litt  D. 
from  Oxford  (1901).  With  S.  R.  Driver  and  Frands  Brown  he 
prepared  a  revised  Hdtrem  and  En^isk  Lexkam  (1891-1905). 
and  with  Driver  edited  the  "  International  ConuMBtaiy  Scrici* 
His  publications  include  Biblicai  Study:  lis  FrimdpUs,  Metbeit 
and  History  (1883);  Hebrew  Poems  ef  tka  Cnatiau  (18S4}: 
American  Presbyterianism:  Its  Origm  and  Early  History  i;8Ss}; 
Messianic  Prophecy  (x886);  Wkitkerf  A  Theological  Qmettiea 
for  the  Times  (1889);  The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scripiun  (1891), 
The  Bible,  the  Church  and  the  Reason  (1892) ;  The  Hii/ker  Criticism 
of  the  Hexateuch  (1893);  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels  (1S94); 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1894);  New  Light  on  the  Ijft 
of  Jesus  (1904);  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1904);  A 
Critical  and  Exegfitical  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Pseimx 
(2  vols.,  1906-1907),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  hiadaii^tcr; 
and  Th€  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord  (1909). 

BRIGGS.  HENRY  (i  556-1630),  En|^  mathematidan,  ns 
bom  at  Warley  Wood,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  He  giadotted 
at  St  John's  (College,  (Cambridge,  in  1581,  and  obtained  a  fe&ow- 
shipinx588.  In  1592  he  was  made  reader  of  the  physical  kctme 
founded  by  Dr  Thomas  Linacre,  and  in  1596  fiirst  profusor  d 
geometry  in  Gresham  House  (afterwards  College),  Loodoa.  la 
his  lectures  at  Gresham  House  he  proposed  the  alteration  of  the 
scale  of  logarithms  from  the  hypertxilic  form  which  John  Na|Kr 
had  given  them,  to  that  in  which  unity  is  aasmned  as  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one;  and  soon  afterwards  be 
wrote  to  the  inventor  on  the  subject.  In  x6i6  he  paid  a  vis: 
to  Napier  at  Edinburgh  in  order  to  discuss  the  suggested  chuse. 
and  next  year  he  repeated  his  visit  for  a  similar  purpoae.  Dmirf 
these  conferences  the  alteration  proposed  by  Briggs  was  agrted 
upon;  and  on  his  return  from  his  second  visit  to  Edinbux]^  in 
161 7  he  accordingly  published  the  first  chiliad  of  his  locaritkid 
(See  Napier,  John.)  In  1619  he  was  appointed  Saviliaa  profosor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  rcsij;ned  his  professorship  of  Gresban 
College  on  the  25th  of  July  1620.  Soon  after  hisseitlemeatu 
Oxford  he  was  incorporated  master  of  arts.  In  1612  be  pcb- 
lished  a  small  tract  on  the  North-West  Passage  to  the  Sonth  Stts. 
throng  the  Continent  of^  Virginia  and  Hudson's  Bay;  and  n 
1624  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  in  folio,  a  work  contitniag 
the  logarithms  of  thirty  thousand  natural  numbers  to  focjtcc 
traces  of  figures  besides  the  index.  He  also  completed  a  tabic 
of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  the  hundredth  part  of  evc;> 
degree  to  fourteen  places  of  figures  besides  the  index,  with  a 
table  of  natural  sines  to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangents  sai 
secants  for  the  same  to  ten  places;  all  of  which  were  printed  at 
Gouda  in  163 1  and  published  in  1633  under  the  title  of  Trifsm- 
metria  BrUannica  (see  Table,  Matbeii atical).  Briggs  died  oa 
the  26th  of  January  1630,  and  was  buried  in  Merton  CoQesT 
chapel,  Oxford.  Dr  Smith,  in  his  Lioes  of  the  Gresham  Profas9s, 
characterizes  him  as  a  man  of  great  probity,  a  csnteoner  o^ 
riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  station,  preferring  a  stadioitf 
retirement  to  all  the  splendid  circumstances  of  life. 

His  works  ate :  A  Table  to  find  the  Height  of  the  Pair,  (he  MeniH^ 
Declination  being  tioen  (London.  i6oa.  4to);  Tables  lor  i>* 
Improvement  of  Navigation."  printed  in  the  seoood  eititioa  <tf 
Edward  Wright's  treatise  entitled  Certain  Errors  m  JVovirbV* 
detected  and  corrected  (London,  1610,  ato):  A  Description  tf  0 
Instrumental  Table  to  find  the  part  froportwnal,  deoiaed  by  Mr  EioeH 
Wright  (London.  1616  and  1618.  ismo);  Loforiihmmwm  Ck^M 
prima  (London,  161 7.  8vo}:  LmaAroHonos  H  Anmotahones  «  fn 
posthnma  J.  Neperi  (Edinburgh.  1619.  4to):  Emdidis  Elemnunm 
VI.  libri  prions  (London.  1620.  folio) ;  A  Treatise  on  the  NorthWnt 
Passage  to  the  South  Sea  (London.  1622. 4to).  reprinted  in  Pvcha** 
PUgrims.  vol.  iii.  p.  8u:  Arithmetica  Logarithmuea  (Loodaa.  i6:^ 
folio):  Trigonometria  Britannica  (Onidae,  1663.  folio):  two  IM^^ 
to  Archbishop  Usher;  Matkematica  o^  Ant^uis  mimm  c^**^ 
Some  other  works,  as  his  Commentaries  on  the  Goootetry  ^^^ 
Ramns,  and  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  of  Longomontamus  masdnv  nt 
Qnadrature  of  the  CircUt  have  not  been  pabush^jL 
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BRIOHOUIB*  a  municipal  borough  in  tlie  EUand  parliamentary 
divisioa  o(  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  si  m.  N. 
of  Hiiddexsfield  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway,  on  the 
river  Calder.  Pop.  (1901)  31,735.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
manufactuxing  district  of  the  West  Riding,  and  has  large  wooUen 
uid  worsted  factories;  carpets,  machinery  and  soap  are  also 
produced.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1893,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  coundllois.    Area,  2231  acres. 

BRIOHT,  SIR  CHARLES  TIL8T0N  (1832-1888),  English 
Ukgraph  engineer,  who  came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was 
bnn  on  the  8th  of  June  1832,  at  Wanstead,  Essex.  At  the  age 
<A  fifteen  he  became  a  clerk  under  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. His  talent  for  electrical  engineering  was  soon  shown, 
and  his  progress  was  rapid;  so  that  in  1852  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  that 
cspadty  superintended  the  laying  of  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  including  in  1853  the  first  cable  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee.  His 
experiments  convinced  him  of  the  practicability  of  an  electric 
si^nnarine  cable  connexion  between  Ireland  and  America; 
and  having  in  1855  already  discussed  the  question  with  Cyrus 
Field,  who  with  J  W.  Brett  controlled  the  Newfoundland 
Tdei^ph  Company  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  Bright 
organized  with  them  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  1856 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  idea,  himself  becoming 
cngincer-in-chief.  The  story  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  is  told 
elsewhere  (see  Telegraph),  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
in  1858,  after  two  disappointments.  Bright  successfully  accom* 
plished  what  to  many  l^d  seemed  an  impossible  feat,  and  within 
a  few  days  of  landing  the  Irish  end  of  the  line  at  Valentia  he  was 
knitted  in  Dublin.  Subsequently  Sir  Charles  Bright  super- 
vned  the  laying  of  submarine  cables  in  various  regions  of  the 
vorid,  and  took  a  leading  part  as  pioneer  in  other  developments 
of  the  electrical  industry.  In  conjuncti(m  with  Josiah  Latimer 
Clark,  with  whom  he  entered  into  partnership  in  x86i,  he  invented 
improved  methods  of  insulating  submarine  cables,  and  a  paper  on 
electrical  standards  read  by  them  before  the  British  Association 
in  the  same  year  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion committee  on  that  subject,  whose  work  formed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  system  still  in  use.  From  1865  to  x868  he  was 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Greenwich.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  1888,  at 
Abbey  Wood,  near  London. 

See  Life  Story  tf  Sir  C.  T.  Bright,  by  his  ton  Charles  Bright  (reviied 
ed.  190B). 

BRIGHT,  JORR  (i8xi'x889),  British  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale  on  the  i6th  of  November  x8ix.  His  father,  Jacob 
Bright,  was  a  much-respected  (Quaker,  who  had  started  a  cotton- 
mill  at  Rochdale  in  X809.  The  family  had  reached  Lancashire  by 
two  migrations  Abraham  Brigiht  was  a  Wiltshire  yeonaan,  who, 
cariy  in  the  x8th  century,  removed  to  Coventry,  where  his 
iWimdants  remained,  and  where,  in  X77S,  Jacob  Bright  was 
bom.  Jacob  Bright  was  educated  at  the  Ackworth  school  of  the 
Society  of  Friend,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  fustian  manu- 
factortr  at  New  Mills.  He  nuirried  his  employer's  daughter,  and 
settled  with  his  two  brothers-in-law  at  Rochdale  in  x8o2,  going 
into  business  for  himself  seven  years  later.  His  first  wife  died 
without  children,  and  in  1809  he  married  Martha  Wood,  daughter 
of  a  tradesman  of  B<4ton-le-Mooxs.  She  had  been  educated  at 
Ackworth  school,  and  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  refined  taste.  There  were  eleven  children  of  this  marriage, 
of  whom  John  Bright  was  the  second,  but  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in  childhood  made  him  the  eldest  son.  He  was  a  delicate 
dttld,  and  was  sent  as  a  day-scholar  to  a  boarding-school  near  his 
home,  kept  by  Mr  William  Littlewood.  A  year  at  the  Ackworth 
school,  two  years  at  a  school  at  York,  and  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Newton,  near  Qitheroe,  completed  his  education.  He  learned, 
be  himself  said,  but  little  Latin  and  Greek,  but  acquired  a  great 
It^re  <rf  English  literature,  which  his  mother  fostered,  and  a 
love  of  outdoor  pursuits.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  his 
Other's  mill,  and  in  due  time  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 
Two  agiutions  were  then  going  on  in  Rochdale — the  first  (in 
which  Jacob  Bright  was  a  leader)  in  opposition  to  a  local  church- 


rate,  and  the  second  for  pariiamentary  reform,  by  which  Rochdale 
successfully  claimed  to  have  a  member  allotted  to  it  under  the 
Reform  BUI.  In  both  these  movements  John  Bright  took  part. 
He  was  an  ardent  Nonconformist,  proud  to  number  among  his 
ancestors  John  Gratton,  a  friend  of  George  Fox,  and  one  of  the 
persecuted  and  imprisoned  preachers  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  political  interest  was  probably  first  kindled  by  the  Preston 
dection  in  1830,  in  which  Lord  Stanley,  after  a  long  struggle, 
was  defeated  by  "  Orator"  Hunt.  But  it  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Rochdale  Juvenile  Temperance  Band  that  he  first  learned 
public  speaking.  These  young  men  went  out  into  the  villages, 
borrowed  a  chair  of  a  cottager,  and  spoke  from  it  at  open-air 
meetings.  In  Mrs  John  Mills's  life  of  her  husband  is  an  account 
of  John  Bright's  first  extempore  speech.  It  was  at  a  temperance 
meeting.  Bright  got  his  notes  muddled,  and  broke  down.  The 
chairman  gave  out  a  temperance  song,  and  during  the  singing 
told  Bright  to  put  his  notes  aside  and  say  what  came  into  his 
mind.  Bright  obeyed,  began  with  much  heutancy,  but  found  his 
tongue  and  made  an  excellent  address.  On  some  early  occasions, 
however,  he  committed  his  speech  to  memory.  In  1832  he  called 
on  the  Rev.«  John  Aldis,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  local  Bible  meeting.  Mr  Aldis  described  him  as 
a  slender,  modest  young  gentleman,  who  surprised  him  by  his 
intelligence  and  thoughtfulness,  but  who  seemed  nervous  as  they 
walked  to  the  meeting  together.  At  the  meeting  he  made  a 
stimulating  speech,  and  on  the  way  home  asked  for  advice. 
Mr  Aldis  counselled  him  not  to  learn  his  speeches,  but  to  write 
out  and  commit  to  memory  certain  passages  and  the  peroration. 
Bright  took  the  advice,  and  acted  on  it  all  his  life. 

This  "  first  lesson  in  public  speaking,"  as  Bright  called  it,  was 
given  in  his  twenty-first  year,  but  he  had  not  then  contemplated 
entering  on  a  public  career.  He  was  a  fairly  prosperous  man  of 
business,  very  happy  in  his  home,  and  always  ready  to  take  part 
in  the  social,  educational  and  political  life  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rochdale  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  took  a  leading  part  in  its  debates,  and  on 
returning. from  a  holiday  journey  in  the  East,  gave  the  society 
a  lecture  on  his  travels.  He  first  met  Richard  Cobden  in  X836 
or  X837.  Cobden  was  an  alderman  of  the  newly  formed  Man- 
chester corporation,  and  Bright  went  to  ask  him  to  speak  at  an 
education  meeting  in  Rochdale.  "  I  found  him,"  said  Bright, 
"  in  his  office  in  Mosley  Street,  introduced  myself  to  him,  and  told 
him  what  I  wanted."  Cobden  consented,  and  at  the  meeting 
was  much  struck  by  Bri^t's  short  speech,  and  urged  him  to 
speak  against  the  Com  Laws.  His  first  q>eech  on  the  Com  Laws 
was  made  at  Rochdale  in  1838,  and  in  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  Manchester  provisional  committee  which  in  1839  founded 
the  Anti-Cora  Law  League.  He  was  stUl  only  the  loal  public 
man,  taking  part  in  all  public  movements,  especially  in  cppou" 
tion  to  John  Feilden's  proposed  factory  legislation,  and  to  the 
Rochdale  church-rate.  In  1839  he  built  the  house  which  he 
called  "  One  Ash,"  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Priestman  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  there  was  a  dinner  at  Bolton  to  Abraham  Paulton,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  successful  Anti-Corn  Law  tour  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  the  diimer  is 
memorable  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  two  future  leaders 
appeared  together  on  a  Free  Trade  platform.  Bright  is  described 
by  the  historian  of  the  League  as  "  a  young  nuin  then  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  any  meeting  out  of  his  own  town,  and  giving 
evidence,  by  his  energy  and  by  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  of  his 
capacity  soon  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  great  agitation." 
But  his  call  had  not  yet  come.  In  X840  he  led  a  movement 
against  the  Rochdale  church-rate,  speaking  from  a  tombstone 
in  the  churchyard,  where  it  looks  down  on  the  town  in  the  valley 
below.  A  very  happy  married  life  at  home  contented  him,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Free  Trade  hall  in  January  1840  he  sat  with 
the  Rodidale  deputation,  undistinguished  in  the  body  of  the 
meeting.  A  daughter,  Helen,  was  bom  to  him;  but  his  young 
wife,  after  a  long  illness,  died  of  consumption  in  September  X84X. 
Three  days  after  her  death  at  Leamington,  Cobden  called  to  see 
him.    "  I  was  in  the  depths  of  grief,"  said  Bright,  when  unveiling 
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the  statue  of  hb  friend  at  Bradford  iir  iB^j, "  I  might  almost  say 
of  despair,  for  the  life  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been 
extinguished."  Cobden  spoke  some  words  of  condolence,  but 
"after  a  time  he  looked  up  and  said, ' There  are  thousands  of 
homes  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives,  mothers  and 
children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,  iidien  the  first  paroxysm  of 
your  grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we 
will  never  rest  till  the  Com  Laws  are  repeaded.'  I  accepted  his 
invitation,"  added  Bright, "  and  from  that  time  we  never  ceased 
to  labour  hard  on  behalf  of  the  resolution  which  we  had  made." 
At  the  general  election  in  1841  Cobden  was  returned  for  Stock- 
port, and  in  1843  Bright  was  the  Free  Trade  candidate  at  a 
by-election  at  Durham.  He  was  defeated,  but  his  successful 
competitor  was  unseated  on  petition,  and  at  the  second  contest 
Bright  was  returned.  He  was  already  known  in  the  country 
as  Cobden's  chief  ally,  and  was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  suspicion  and  hostility  even  greater  than  had  met  Cobden 
himself.  In  the  Anti-Corn  Law  movement  the  two  speakers 
were  the  complements  and  correlatives  of  each  other.  Cobden 
had  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  the  political  philosopher, 
Bright  had  the  passion  and  the  fervour  of  the  popular  orator. 
Cobden  did  the  reasoning.  Bright  supplied  the  declamation,  but 
like  Demosthenes  he  mingled  argument  with  appeal.  No  orator 
of  modem  times  rose  more  rapidly  to  a  foremost  place.  He  was 
not  known  beyond  his  own  borougli  when  Cobden  called  him 
to  his  side  in  1841,  and  he  entered  parliament  towards  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1843  with  a  formidable  reputation  as  an  agitator. 
He  had  been  all  over  England  and  Scotland  addressing  vast 
meetings  and,  as  a  rule,  carrying  them  with  him;  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  a  conference  held  by  the  Anti-Cora  Law  League 
in  London,  had  led  deputations  to  the  duke  of  Sussex,  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  home  secretary,  and  to  Lord  Ripon  and 
Mr  Gladstone,  the  secretary  and  under  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  he  was  universally  recognized  as  the  chief  orator 
of  the  Free  Trade  movement.  Wherever  "John  Bright  of 
Rochdale  "  was  announced  to  speak,  vast  crowds  assembled. 
He  had  been  so  announced,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  first  great 
meeting  in  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  xsth  March  1843;  henceforth 
his  name  was  enough.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Durham  on  28th  July  1843,  &nd  on 
7th  August  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  support  of  a  motion 
by  Mr  Ewart  for  reduction  of  import  duties.  He  was  there, 
he  said,  "  not  only  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  but  also  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  benevolent 
organization,  the  Anti-Cora  Law  League."  A  member  who 
heard  the  speech  described  Bright  'as  "  about  the  middle  size, 
rather  firmly  and  squarely  built,  with  a  fair,  dear  complexion, 
and  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance. 
His  voice  is  good,  his  enunciation  distinct,  and  bis  delivery  free 
from  any  unpleasant  peculiarity  or  mannerism."  He  wore  the 
usual  Friend's  coat,  and  was  regarded  with  much  interest  and 
hostile  curiosity  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr  Ewart's  ihotion  was  defeated,  but  the  movement  of  which 
Cobden  and  Bright  were  the  leaders  continued  to  spread.  In 
the  autumn  the  League  resolved  to  raise  £100,000;  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  agricultural  interest  by  great  meetings  in  the 
farming  counties,  and  in  November  The  Tintes  startled  the  world 
by  declaring,  in  a  leading  article,  "  The  League  is  a  great  fact. 
It  would  be  foolish,  nay,  rash,  to  deny  its  importance."  In 
London  great  meetingi  were  held  in  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
at  which  William  Johnson  Fox  was  the  chief  orator,  but  Bright 
and  Cobden  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Bright  publidy 
deprecated  the  popiilar  tendency  to  regard  Cobden  and  himself 
as  the  chief  movers  in  the  agitation,  and  Cobden  told  a  Rochdale 
audience  that  he  always  stipulated  that  he  should  speak  first, 
and  Bri^t  should  follow.  His  "  more  stately  genius,"  as  Mr 
John  Morley  calls  it,  was  already  making  him  the  uxidisputed 
master  of  the  feelings  of  his  audiences.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
his  progress  was  slower.  Cobden's  argumentative  speeches  were 
regarded  more  sympathetically  than  Briefs  more  rhetorical 
appeals,  and  in  a  debate  on  Villiers's  annual  motion  against 
the  Cora  Laws  Bright  was  heard  with  so  much  impatience  that 


he  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  Intheiiertiesaon(iA«5)heiB0ffed 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Game  Laws.  M  a 
meeting  of  county  members  eariier  in  the  day  Fed  had  adirised 
them  not  to  be  led  into  discussion  by  a  violent  speech  htun  the 
member  for  Durham,  but  to  let  the  committee  be  granted  without 
debate.  Bright  was  not  violent,  and  Cobden  said  that  he  did  his 
work  admirably,  and  won  golden  oiHnioas  from  aD  men.  Ths 
speech  established  his  position  in  the  House  (rf  Commons.  la 
this  session  Bright  and  Cobden  came  into  opposition,  Cobdta 
voting  for  the  Masmooth  Grant  and  Bri^t  against  it.  On  only 
one  other  occasion — a  vote  for  South  KenangUm — did  they  go 
into  opposite  lobbies,  during  twenty-five  years  of  paziiamentarT 
life.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  Bright  retained  Cobden  in  the  pablac 
career  to  which  Cobden  had  invited  him  four  years  hdon. 
Bright  was  in  Scotland  when  a  letter  came  from  Cobden  anBoim- 
dng  his  determination,  forced  on  him  by  business  diflkulties. 
to  retire  from  public  work.  Bright  reidied  that  if  Cobden  retired 
the  mainspring  of  the  League  was  gone.  "  I  can  in  no  degree  takt 
your  place,"  he  wrote.  "  As  a  second  I  can  fi^t,  but  there  sxe 
incapadties  about  me,  of  which  I  am  fully  ooBsdous,  wlucb 
prevent  my  being  more  than  second  in  such  a  wMk  as  we  hxn 
laboured  in."  A  few  days  later  he  set  off  for  Manchester,  posd^ 
in  that  wettest  of  autumns  through  "the  rain  that  rained  aviy 
the  Cora  Laws,"  and  on  his  arrival  got  his  friends  together,  sad 
raised  the  money  which  tided  Cobden  over  the  emergency.  Tht 
crisis  of  the  struggle  had  come.  Ped's  budget  in  1845  was  a  &st 
step  to  wards  Free  Trade.  The  bad  harvest  and  the  potato  do^se 
drove  him  to  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws,  and  at  a  meeting  m 
Manchester  on  and  July  1846  Cobden  moved  and  Bright  secondsd 
a  motion  dissolving  the  league.  A  library  of  twdve  hundred 
volumes  was  presented  to  Bright  as  a  memorial  of  the  strugik 
Bright  married,  in  June  1847,  Miss  Margaret  Eliaabetk 
Leatham,  of  Wakefield,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  Mr  Jofca 
Albert  Bri^t  bdng  the  ddest.  In  the  succeeding  Jdy  he  «as 
dected  for  Manchester,  with  Mr  l^lilner  Gibson,  without  a  oaotesL 
In  the  new  parliament,  as  in  the  previous  session,  he  opposed 
legidation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  as  a  Nomdq- 
formist,  spoke  against  derical  control  of  nation^  edocatioa. 
In  1848  he  voted  for  Hume's  househdd  suffrage  motioQ,  tad 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  his  Ecdesiaatical  Titles  B3. 
Qright  opposed  it  as  "a  little,  paltry,  xm'serable  measarr." 
and  foretold  its  failure.  In  this  parliament  he  q»oke  mnch  on 
Irish  questions.  In  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  govenuncnt  hSl 
for  a  rate  in  aid  in  1849,  he  won  loud  cheers  from  both  sdes. 
and-  was  complimented  by  Disraeli  for  having  tawtsinrrt  the 
reputation  of  that  assembly.  From  this  time  forward  he  had  the 
ear  of  the  House,  and  took  effective  part  in  the  debates.  He 
spoke  against  capital  punishment,  against  church-rates,  agaiait 
flogging  in  the  army,  and  against  the  Irish  Established  Chorcb. 
He  supported  Cobden's  motion  for  the  redaction  o(  pahGc 
expenditure,  and  in  and  out  of  parliament  pleaded  for  peso: 
In  the  dection  of  1852  he  was  again  returned  for  Mandiesta 
on  the  prindples  of  free  trade,  dectoral  reform  and  relipoa 
freedom.  But  war  was  in  the  air,  and  the  most  impasskmrd 
speeches  he  ever  delivered  were  addressed  to  this  psihanMst 
in  fruitless  oi^x>sition  to  the  Crimean  War.  Ndther  the  H«3ae 
nor  the  country  would  listen.  "  I  went  to  the  House  on  Monday ." 
wrote  Macaulay  in  March  1854,  "  and  heard  Brifl^t  say  evm> 
thing  I  thought,"  His  most  memorable  speech,  the  greatest  ht 
ever  made,  was  delivered  on  the  33rd  of  February  1855.  **  Tbe 
angel  of  death  has  been  abroad  throue^out  the  land.  Yon  oiy 
almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings,"  he  said,  and  coodaded 
with  an*  appeal  to  the  prime  minister  that  moved  the  HcHoe 
as  it  had  never  been  moved  within  living  memory.  There  wis 
a  tremor  in  Bright's  voice  in  the  touching  parts  of  his  gres! 
speeches  which  stirred  the  feelings  even  of  hostile  Itsteoerk 
It  was  noted  for  the  first  time  in  this  February  speedi,  bat  the 
most  striking  instance  was  in  a  speech  on  Mr  Osborne  Morssa'i 
Burials  Bill  in  April  1875,  in  which  he  described  a  Qwkcr 
funeral,  and  protested  against  the  "  miserable  snpeistitian  of 
the  phrase  'buried  Uke  a  dog.'"    "In  that  acnae,'*  he  aid, 
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"  I  s&all  be  haded  like  a  dog/and  atf  tliose  with  whom  I  ant  best 
acquainted,  wbom  I  best  love  and  esteen^  will  be  '  buried  like 
a  dog.'  Nay  more,  my  own  ancestozs,  who  in  post  time  suffered 
persecution  lor  what  is  now  held  to  be  a  rij^teous  cause,  have 
all  been  buried  like  dogs»  if  that  phrase  is  true."  The  tender, 
half-broken  tones  in  whidi  these  words  were  said,  the  inescpress- 
ible  pathos  of  ha  voice  and  manner,  were  never  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  that  Wednesday  morning  speech. 

Bri^t  was  disqualified  by  illness  during  the  whole  of  1856  and 
1857.  In  Palmerston's  penal  dissolution  in  the  latter  year, 
Bright  was  rejected  by  Manchester,  but  in  August,  while  ill  and 
absent,  Birmingham  elected  him  without  a  contesL  He  returned 
to  parliament  in  i858,and  in  February  seconded  the  motion  which 
threw  out  Lord  Palmerston's  government  Lord  Derby  thereupon 
came  into  office  for  the  second  time,  and  Bright  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  assisting  in  the  pasung  of  two  measures  which  he  had  long 
advocated — ^the  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament  and  the  transfer 
(rf  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  In<Ca  Company  to  the 
crown.  He  was  now  restored  to  fitll  political  activity,  and  in 
October  addressed  his  new  constituents,  and  started  a  movement 
for  parliamentary  reform.  He  spoke' at  great  gatherings  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Bradford  and  Manchester,  and  his  speeches 
filled  the  papers.  For  the  next  nine  years  he  was  the  protagonist 
of  Reform.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  struggle  he  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  a  thousand  meetings  had  been  held,  that  at 
every  one  the  doors  were  open  for  any  man  to  enter,  yet  that 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  reform  had  been  taken.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bills  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1859  to  1867,  Bright's  was  the  most  influential  voice  He 
lebuked  Lowe's  "  Botany  Bay  view,"  and  described  Horsman 
as  retiring  to  his  "  cave  of  Adullam,"  and  hooking  in  Lowe. 
"  The  party  of  two,"  he  said, "  reminds  me  of  the  Scotch  terrier, 
which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  head  and  which  was  the  taiL"  These  and  similar  {Erases,  such 
as  the  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  year  of  the 
peat  budget  of  x86o — "  you  cannot  get  twenty  wagons  at  once 
through  Temple  Bar  " — were  in  all  men's  mouths.  It  was  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Bri^t's  oratory  that  it  constantly  produced 
these  popular  cries,  llie  phrase  "  a  free  breakfast  table  "  was 
his;  and  on  the  rejection  of  Forster's  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  he  used  the  phrase  as  to  Irish  discontent,  "  Force 
is  not  a  remedy." 

During  his  great  reform  agitation  Bright  had  vigorously 
supported  Cobden  in  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  commerce 
vit^  Trance,  and  had  taken,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  discussions  in  England  on  the  American  Civil 
War.  In  March  1865  Cobden  died,  and  Bright  told  the  House  of 
Commons  he  dared  not  even  attempt  to  express  the  feelings 
which  oppressed  him,  and  sat  down  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
Their  friendship  was  one  of  the  most  characterisdc  features  of 
the  public  life  of  their  time.  "  After  twenty  years  of  intimate 
and  almost  brotherly  friendship  with  him,"  said  Bright,  "  I 
Httie  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  till  I  had  lost  him."  In  June 
1865  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Bright  was  returned  for 
Binningham  without  opposition.  Palmerston's  death  in  the  early 
tptuffln  brought  Lord  John  Russell  into  power,  and  for  the  first 
thM  Bright  gave  his  support  to  the  government.  Russell's 
fourth  R^onn  Bill  was  introduced,  was  defeated  by  the  Adul- 
lamites,  and  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry  was  installed.  Bright 
<leciared  Lord  Derl^'s  accession  to  be  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  working  classes,  and  roused  the  great  towns  in  the  demand  for 
reform.  Bright  was  the  popular  hero  of  the  time.  As  a  political 
leader  the  winter  of  1866-1867  was  the  culminating  point  in  his 
career.  The  Reform  BiQ  was  carried  with  a  clause  for  minority 
representation,  and  in  the  autumn  of  x868  Bright,  with  two 
Liberal  colleagues,  was  again  returned  for  Birmingham.  Mr 
Gladstone  came  into  power  with  a  programme  of  Irish  reform 
in  diarch  and  land  sucA  as  Bri^t  had  long  urged,  and  he  accepted 
tl)e  post  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  thus  became  a 
Bember  of  the  privy  council,  with  the  title  of  Right  Honourable, 
and  from  this  time  forth  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Liberal 
pvtyinpuUamentandinthecotmtzy.  He  made  a  great  speech 


on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  said, "  In  harmony  with  lOnt 
nation  they  may  go  on  for  a  long  time,  but  throwing  themselves 
athwart  its  course  they  may  meet  with  accidents  not  pleasant 
for  them  to  think  of."  He  also  spoke  stron^^y  in  the  same 
session  in  favour  of  the  bill  permitting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sbter.  The  next  session  found  him  disqualified  by  a  severe 
illness,  which  caused  his  retirement  from  oflke  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  kept  him  out  of  public  life  for  four  years.  In  August 
1873  Mr  Gladstone  reconstructed  his  cabinet,  and  Bright  returned 
to  it  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  his  hair  had 
become  white,  and  thou^  he  spoke  again  with  much  of  his  former 
vigour,  he  was  now  an  old  man.  In  the  election  in  January  1874 
Bright  and  his  colleagues  were.retumed  for  Birmin^iam  without 
opposition.  When  Mr  Gladstone  resigned  the  leadership  of  his 
party  in  1875,  Bright  was«dudrman  of  the  party  meeting  which 
chose  Lord  Harrington  as  his  successor.  He  took  a  less  prominent 
part  in  poliUcal  disicussion,till  the  Eastern  Question  brought  Great 
Britain  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Russia,  and  his  old  energy 
iUmed  up  afresh.  In  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  credit  in  February 
1878,  he  made  one  of  his  impressive  speeches,  urging  the  govern- 
ment not  to  increase  the  difficulUes  manufacturers  had  in  finding 
employment  for  their  workpeople  by  any  single  word  or  act 
which  could  shake  confidence  in  business.  The  debate  lasted 
five  days,  (hi  the  fifth  day  a  telegram  from  Mr  Layard  was 
published  announcing  that  the  Russians  were  nearing  Constanti- 
nople. The  day,  said  The  Times,  "  was  crowded  with  rumours, 
alarms,  contradicdons,  fears,  hopes,  resolves,  uncertainties." 
In  both  Houses  Mr  Layard's  despatch  was  read,  and  in  the 
excited  Commons  Mr  Forster's  resolution  opposing  the  vote  of 
credit  was  withdrawn.  Bri^.t,  however,  distrusted  the  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  and  gave  reasons  for  doubting  the  alarming 
telegram.  While  he  was  speaking  a  note  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Sufford  Northcote,  and  when  Bright  sat  down  he  read  it 
to  the  House.  It  was  a  confirmation  from  the  Russian  prime 
minister  of  Briefs  doubts: "  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
rumours  which  have  reached  you."  At  the  general  election  in 
1880  he  was  re-elected  at  Birmingham,  and  joined  Mr  Gladstone's 
new  government  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  For 
two  sessions  he  spoke  and  voted  with  his  colleagues,  but  after  the 
bombardment  of  the  Alexandria  forts  he  left  the  ministry  and 
never  held  oBct  again.  He  felt  most  painfully  the  severance 
from  his  old  and  trusted  leader,  but  it  was  forced  on  him  by  his 
conviction  of  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  foreign  entanglements. 
He,  however,  gave  a  general  support  to  Mr  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment. In  1883  he  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberation 
Society  in  Mr  Spurgcon's  chapel;  and  in  June  of  that  year  was 
the  object  of  an  unparalleled  demonstration  at  Birmin^iam  to 
celebrate  his  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  its  representative. 
At  this  celebration  he  spoke  strongly  of  "  the  Irish  rebel  party," 
and  accused  the  Conservatives  of  "  alliance  "  with  them,  but 
withdrew  the  imputation  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved 
that  such  language  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  a  banquet  to  Lord  Spencer  he  accused  the 
Irish  members  of  having  "  exhibited  a  boundless  sympathy  for 
criminals  and  murderers."  He  refused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  apologize  for  these  words,  and  was  supported  in  his  refusal 
by  both  sides  of  the  House.  At  the  Birmingham  election  in  1885 
he  stood  for  the  central  division  of  the  redutributed  constituency; 
he  was  opposed  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  but  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority.  In  the  new  parliament  he  voted  against  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  in  the  election  of 
1886  which  followed  iU  defeat,  when  he  was  re-elected  without 
opposition,  his  letters  told  with  fatal  effect  against  the  Home  Rule 
Liberals.  His  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  Irish  members  should  form  a  grand  committee  to  which 
every  Irish  bill  shoiild  go  after  first  reading.  The  break-up  of 
the  Liberal  party  filled  him  with  gloom.  His  last  speech  at 
Birmingham  was  on  29th  March  1888,  at  a  banquet  to  celebrate 
Mr  Chamberlain's  return  from  his  peace  mission  to  the  United 
States.  He  spoke  of  imperial  federation  as  a  "  dream  and  an 
absurdity."   In  May  his  illness  returned,  he  took  to  his  bed  in 
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October,  ud  <lied  on  Ihe  >7th  ol  Uuch  iSSg.  He  wu  buried  (a 
the  gnveyud  of  the  mcctin^-hoyse  of  the  Society  ol  Frunds  [d 
Rochdale. 

Blight  had  much  lilenir  ud  uciil  recoEuitwD  in  hii  later 
yeui.  Id  lEISi  he  wu  elected  lord  mtoi  ol  the  univenity  d( 
Glugon,  ud  Di  D«lc  note  of  bii  itclDiial  addreu:  "  Ii  wu  not 
the  old  Bright."  "  I  un  weuy  o[  public  apuliing,"  be  bid  told 
Di  Dale;  "  my  Inind  ll  almost  a  blanlL"  He  mt  ^ven  an 
hoDoncy  degree  al  the  univenity  of  Oifoid  in  iiS6,  and  in  188E 
a  statue  of  him  wai  erected  at  Binningham.  Thejrd  marqueuof 
SaUibuiy  uid  ol  him,  and  it  (umi  up  hii  chanctei  u  a  public 
nun-.  "He  <ru  the  greateat  masto  of  English  omtory  that 
thia  gecieAtian- — I  may  aay  aevcral  gennaliofu — has  seen.  .  .  . 
At  a  time  wbcn  much  ipeaking  haa  depressed,  hss  almost  eitet- 
"    at,  pgweiful  and 


tkn  BriM, 
Tke  Lifi  oj 


ed  by  H. ).  Leech 
(P.  W.  C.) 

fni  ittlion  in  the  Ranrich  [arliamciilBiy  diviilon  of  Essex. 
England,  oti  a  creek  openiog  from  the  east  ihore  of  the  Colne 
estuary,  the  lemdnus  of  a  bnnch  from  Colchester  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  61)  m.  E.N.E.  of  London.  Pop.  of  urban 
distiict  <i9ai)  4501.  Tit  Colchester  oyster  beds  ue  mabily 
in  this  part  of  the  Colne,  and  the  oyster  fishery  is  the  chief 
industry.  Bout-building  is  carried  on,  This  is  t,lio  a  favourite 
yachting  centte.  The  church  of  All  Sabits,  piindptUy  Per- 
pendicular, haa  interesting  monuments  and  brasses,  and  a  fine 

Domesday,  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Poit  of  Sandwich  in  Kent. 
Neat  the  opposite  shore  ol  tbe  creek  is  St  Osyth's  priory,  which 
originated  as  a  nunnery  founded  by  Osyth,  a  gmnd-daughtci  of 
Penda.  king  ol  Mercis,  martyred  (c.  653)  by  None  invadeii. 
A  foundation  for  Augostinim  canons  iollowed  on  the  site  early 
in  the  nth  century,  Tbe  remains,  incorporated  with  a  modem 
ttiidence,  include  a  late  PerpendiculM'  gateway,  abbots'  tower, 
clock  tower  ud  crypt.  TTie  gateway,  u  embattled  structure 
with  flanking  turrets,  is  particularly  hne,  the  entire  front  being 
panelled  ud  ornamented  with  canopied  niches.  The  church  of 
St  Oayth,  also  Perpendicular  in  the  main,  is  ol  interest. 

BRIDHTON,  a  wstering^ilace  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  ;]  m,  by  rail  S.E.  ol  Melbourne,  of  which  il  is  practi- 
cally a  suburb.    It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of  Port  Phillip,  and 

beautiful  villas.   Pop.  (1901)  10/119. 

BUaarOH,  a  municipal,  county  ud  psrliimentary  borough 
of  Suisei,  England,  one  of  the  best-known  seaside  resorts  in  the 
tniled  Kingdom,  51  m.  S.  from  London  by  the  London,  Brighton 
4  South  Coast  t»ilway.  Pop.  (1901)  1 '3,4  J 8.  Its  ready  access- 
ibility from  the  metropolis  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  popularity. 
I(  is  situated  on  the  seaward  slope  ol  the  South  Downs;  the 
position  is  sheltered  from  inclement  winds,  and  the  climate 
i)  generally  mild.  The  ses-froot,  overlooking  the  English 
Channel,  stretches  nearly  4  m.  from  Kemp  Town  on  the  cut  to 
Hove  (a  separate  municipal  borough)  on  tbe  west.  Inland, 
including  the  suburb  ol  ^taton,  the  town  eitends  some  1  m. 
The  tendency  of  the  currenla  in  the  Channel  opposite  Brighton 
b  to  drive  the  shingle  eaitwud,  and  encnHchmenti  of  tbe  sea 
were  frequent  and  serious  until  the  erection  of  a  massive  sea-wall, 
begun  about  tiia,  60  ft.  high,  >3  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and  3  ft, 
at  the  tummii.  There  are  numerous  modem  churches  and 
chapels,  many  of  them  very  hudsomei  and  the  former  parish 
church  of  St  Nicholas  remains,  1  Decorated  structure  containing 
>  Normu  font  and  a  memorial  to  tbe  great  duke  of  Wellington. 
y  of  Tiinily  Chape!  was  hekl  by  the  famous 


pnacher  Frederick  William  Robeilson  (iStT-tSu).   the  ton 

hall  and  the  parochial  offices  art  tbe  priiidp*!  admJBBtnii* 
building.  Numerous  institutions  contribute  to  the  cntedslo- 
ment  ol  visiton.  Of  these  the  most  rcmarkaUc  is  the  Favilicio, 
built  as  a  residence  for  the  prince  regent  (afterwards  Oiaff  Ti.) 
and  remodelled  in  1819  by  the  architect,  John  Nash,  in  1 
grotesque  Eastern  gtyte  o[  ucbiteclurt.  IniS4git*iap(irdirI 
by  the  town  for  £s3,ooo,  and  is  devoted  to  nrkms  public  nset, 
containing  a  museum,  asaembly.tooms  and  pkturt'pDcii& 
The  detached  building,  formeriy  the  ttablcs,  ii  csBvtncd  into 
'  '■■■■'■""-''  '  glazed  dome  spprud- 


ingl 


It  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  i 


areseveraltbestresudmusic-biills.  The  aquarium,  the  prepciif 
of  the  cDiporstioD,  contains  an  ejcetlent  msrioe  ooUeciinii.  be. 
is  also  used  aj  a  concert  hall  and  winter  gankn,  and  a  gtidci 
B  laid  out  on  its  Toof.  The  Booth  coUcciion  ol  Btitiih  kidi, 
bequeathed  to  the  corpoiation  by  E.  T.  Booth,  wai  opened  il 
r&93.  'Hiere  are  two  piers,  of  which  the  Palace  pier,  near  Ihc 
site  of  the  old  chain  pier  (iflJj),  wliich  was  wished  away  b  1S?6, 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  while  tbe  West  pier  k  loni^ 
Hove.  Preston  ud  Queen's  porks  are  the  prindpal  td  wvenl 
grounds;  and  the  racecourse  at  Kemp  Ton 


nalcs 


Brighton  College,  which  ranks  b](b 
among  ^^ish  public  schoohi.  There  are  municipal  scbooli  d 
science,  technology  ud  art.  St  Mary's  Ball  [1B16]  b  devoted  10 
the  education  of  poor  clergymen's  dau^ters.  AmoBg  nany 
hospitals,  the  county  hospital  (181S), "  open  10  Che  n±  and  l:ice 
poor  ol  every  country  and  nation,"  may  be  mentiooed.  Tiat 
are  an  extensive  mackerel  and  herring  fishery,  aikd  bjXx 
engineering  works.  Tlie  parliamentary  borou^  ^licta  inchides 
the  parish  ol  Hove,  returns  two  members.  The  county  bon»^ 
was  created  in  iSSJ.    The  municipal  borou^  is  under  a^majti, 

Although  there  is  evidence  ol  Roman  and  SuoD  ocrnpalim 
of  the  site,  the  earliest  mention  ol  Brighton  (BrBtehscsus, 
Biichelmeslone,  Brighlbelmston)  is  tbe  Domesday  Book  rtct-d 
that  its  three  manors  belonged  to  Eail  Codwbi  and  were  beU  il 
William  de  Worenne.  Of  these,  two  passed  to  the  prioriB  cf 
spectively,  and  after  the  dtssoJiJtica 


subject  to  frequi 


It  sale  ai 


of  the  duke  ol  Norfolk  in  1415,  and  being  divided  in  ijoi  benia 
tbe  families  of  Howard  and  Berkeley.  That  Brighton  <m  s 
large  fishing  village  in  10S6  is  evident  from  the  tent  of  4x0 
herring;  in  1285  it  had  a  separate  constable,  and  in  iju  it  ita 
assessed  for  a  tenth  and  Uleenlh  at  £5:4:6!,  half  the  u»<^ 
ment of Shoreham.  In  1340 there werertamerchantstlieie,Dd; 
tenants  ol  buds,  but  its  prosperity  increased  during  the  if-^ 
and  16th  centuries,  and  it  was  assessed  at  £6:ti:B  m  isH- 
There  is,  however,  no  iodicalion  that  il  was  a  boron^  In  j.-'o 
commisaioners  sent  to  decide  disputes  between  the  hihemo 
and  landsmen  lound  that  from  time  immemorial  Bri^isahid 
been  governed  by  two  head  boroughs  sitting  In  tbe  bctuip 
court,  and  assisted  by  a  council  called  the  Twelve.  Thb  cce- 
stitution  disappeared  before  1771,  wbea  comniissioners  woi 
appointed.  Brigbloo  refused  a  charier  oSoed  by  Goup, 
prince  of  Wales,  but  was  incorporated  in  1854.  It  had  b«s« 
a  parliameniaiy  borough  in  iSji.  From  a  fishing  tows  in  i^^ 
it  becune  a  fashionable  resort  in  i;;*^;  its  popularity  incmvi 
after  the  visil  of  the  prince  of  Wala  (set  Gioici  IV.)  lo  iki 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  ifBj,  and  was  ensured  by  his  bnildLef 
the  Pavilion  in  17A4-17S7,  and  his  adoption  of  it  as  ha  prindiai 
residence;  and  his  association  with  Mrs  Fitihertiert  at  Bridle 
was  the  start  ing-poini  of  its  fashionable  repute. 

See  Viilaria  Coanfy  Suliry— 5uic[,-  5aiiii  ,4rttwibtKili«X' 
rruUBifim,  vol.  ii.  ;L.  Melville,  £ri{U«i,  iU^ulvy,  ill /allno^ 
its  Faihioju  (London,  1909). 

BRIOBTS  DISUSB,  a  term  In  medklne  iKiUed  ts  1  (la 
of  the  kidneys  (acute  and  chronic  Dephlitis)  'Iv^ 
t  symptom  the  pieiem  •*  iBtsKs 
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These  issodated  synptoma  in  connezion  with  kidney  diaeue 
vtre  fint  described  in  1827  by  Dr  Richard  Bright  (Z789-Z858). 
Sisce  that  period  it  has  been  established  that  the  symptoms, 
instead  of  being,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  result  of  one  form 
d  disease  of  the  kidneys,  may  be  dependent  oh  various  morbid 
conditions  of  those  organs  (see  Kidney  Diseases).  Hmce  the 
term  Bright's  disease,  which  is  retained  in  medical  nomenclature 
in  honour  of  Dr  Bri£^t»  Bivat  be  understood  as  having  a  generic 
application. 

The  symptoms  in  nsually  of  a  severe  character.  Pain  in 
the  back,  vomiting  and  febrile  disturbance  commonly  usher 
in  the  attack.  Dropsy,  varying  in  degree  from  slight  puffiness 
of  the  face  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid  sufficient  to  distend  the 
iriiole  body,  and  to  occasion  serious  embarrassment  to  respiration, 
b  a  very  common  accompaniment  The  urine  is  reduced  in 
quantity,  is  of  dark,  smoky  or  bloody  colour,  and  exhibits  to 
chemic^  reaction  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  albumen, 
while,  under  the  microscope,  blood  corpuscles  and  casts,  as  above 
mentioned,  are  found  in  abundance. 

This  state  of  aCute  inflammation  may  by  its  severity  destroy 
life,  or,  short  of  this,  may  by  continuance  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  chronic  forms  of  Bri^^t's  disease.  On  the 
other  hand  an  arrest  of  the  inflammatory  action  frequently 
occurs,  and  this  is  nuirked  by  the  increased  amount  of  the  urine, 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  its  albumen  and  other  abnormal 
constituents;  as  also  by  the  subsidence  of  the  dropsy  and  the 
rapid  recovery  of  strength. 

In  thd  treatment  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  good  results  are 
often  obUined  from  local  depletion,  from  warm  baths  and  from 
the  careful  employment  of  diuretics  and  purgatives.  Chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  much  less  amenable  to  treatment,  but  by 
efforts  to  mamfatn  the  Strength  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
blood  by  strong  nourishment,  and  at  the  same  time  by  guarding 
against  the  risks  of  complications,  life  may  often  be  prolonged 
m  comparative  comfort,  and  even  a  certain  measure  of  improve- 
ment be  experienced. 

BRIOMOLBS.  a  town  in  the  department  of  Var  in  the  S.E. 
of  France,  36  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  (1906)  3639.  It 
is  built  at  a  height  of  754  ft  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carami  river.  It  contains 
the  old  summer  palace  of  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  has  an 
active  trade,  especially  in  prunes,  known  as  prunes  de  BrigncUs. 
Its  old  same  was  Villa  Puercrum^  as  the  children  of  the  counts 
of  Provence  were  often  brought  up  here.  It  was  sacked  on 
aevcial  occasions  during  the  religious  wars  in  the  x6th  century. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  N.W.  is  St  Maximin  (with  a  ^e  medieval 
dnirch),  which  is  one  of  the  best  starting-points  for  the  most 
famous  pilgrimage  resort  in  Provence,  the  SainteBaume,  wherein 
St  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge.  This  is  ao  m. 
distant  by  road.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BRIHASPATI,  or  BsAdKANASPATX  ("god  of  strength"),  a 
deity  of  importance  in  early  Hindu  mytiiology.  In  the  Rig- 
veda  he  is  represented  as  the  god  of  prayer,  aiding  Indra  in  his 
conquest  of  the  cloud-demon,  and  at  times  appears  to  be  identified 
with  Agni,  god  of  fire.  He  b  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
the  two  worids;  is  the  inspirer  of  prayer  and  the  guide  and 
protector  of  the  pious.  He  is  pictured  as  having  seven  mouths, 
a  hundxtd  wings  and  horns  and  is  armed  with  bow  and  arrows 
sad  an  axe.  He  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  red  horses.  In 
the  later  scriptures  he  is  represented  as  a  Rishi  or  seer. 

See  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedit  Mytkdogy  (Straasburg,  1897). 

BRIL,  PAUL  (1554-1626),  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp.  The  success  of  his  elder  brother  Matthew  (x  550-x  584) 
in  the  Vatican  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome  to  live.  On  the  death 
of  Matthew,  Paul,  who  far  surpassed  him  as  an  artist,  succeeded 
to  his  pensions  and  employments.  He  painted  landscapes  with 
s  depth  of  chiaroscuro  then  little  practised  in  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced into  them  figures  well  drawn  and  finely  coloured.  One 
of  his  best  compositions  is  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Clement," 
b  the  Sala  Qementina  of  the  Vatican. 

BRim  the  name  given  to  a  flat-fish  (PseUa  taeris,  or  Rhombus 
^0^)  which  is  a  species  closely  related  to  the  turbot,  differing 


from  it  in  having  very  small  scales,  being  smaller  in  siae,  having 
no  bony  tobercules  in'  the  skin,  and  being  reddish  in  cotour. 
It  abounds  on  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  is  only  less  favoured 
for  the  table  than  the  turbot  itself. 

BRILUT-SAVARIlf,  ANTHBLMB  (1755-1826),  Fiench  gas- 
tronomist, was  bom  at  Belley,  France,  on  the  xst  of  April  X755. 
In  X789  he  was  a  deputy,  in  X793  mayor  of  Belley.  To  escape 
proscription  he  fled  from  France  to  Switxeriand,  and  wmt 
thence  to  the  United  States,  where  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  a  New  York  theatre.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned 
to  France,  and  in  x  797  becamea  member  of  the  court  of  cassatioxL 
He  wrote  various  volumes  on  political  economy  and  law,  but  hia 
name  is  famous  for  his  Pkysiohgie  du  goiUf  a  compendium  of  the 
art  of  dining.  Many  editions  of  this  woric  have  been  published. 
Brillat-Savarin  died  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  Februaxy  x8a6. 

BRIMSTONE,  the  popular  name  of  sulphur  {q.v.),  particulariy 
of  the  commercial  "  roll  sulphur."  Tlw  word  means  Uterally 
"  burning  stone  ";  the  first  part  being  formed  from  the  stem 
of  the  Mid.  Eng.  hremnen^  to  bum.  Earlier  forms  of  the  woxd 
are  hrenstone,  b^nstone,  brynstone,  && 

BRIN,  BBNEDBTTO  (X833-X898),  Italian  naval  administratof, 
was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  x7th  of  May  X833,  and  until  the  age 
of  forty  worked  with  distinction  as  a  naval  en^neer.  In  1875 
Admiral  Saint-Boxx,  minister  of  marixke,  appointed  him  undo:- 
secretary  of  state.  The  two  men  completed  each  other;  Saint- 
Bon  conceived  a  type  of  ship,  Brfn  made  the  plans  and  directed 
its  constraction.  On  the  advent  of  the  Left  to  power  in  X876, 
Brin  was  appointed  minister  of  marine  by  Depretis,  a  capacity 
in  which  he  continued  the  programme  of  Saint-Bon,  whUe  en- 
larging and  completixig  it  in  such  way  as  to  form  the  fint  organic 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Italian  fleet  The  huge 
warships  "  Italia  "  and  "  Dandolo  "  were  his  work,  though  he 
afterwards  abandoned  their  type  in  favour  of  smaller  and  faster 
vessels  of  the  "  Varese  "  and  the  "  Garibaldi "  class.  By  hU 
initiative  Italian  naval  industry,  almost  non-existent  in  X873, 
made  rapid  progress.  During  his  eleven  years'  ministry  (1876- 
X878  mtix  Depretis,  X884-X89X  with  Depretis  and  Crispi,  1896- 
X898  with  Rudini),  he  succeeded  in  creating  large  private  ship- 
yards, engine  works  and  metallurgical  works  for  the  production  of 
armour,  steel  plates  and  guns.  In  X892  he  entered  the  Giolitti 
cabinet  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  accompanying,  in  that 
capacity,  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  to  Potsdam,  but  showed 
weakness  towards  France  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of 
Italian  workmen  at  Aigues-Mortes.  He  died  on  the  34th  of 
May  X898,  while  minister  of  marine  in  the  Rudini  cabinet.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man,  must  be  regarded  as  the  practical 
creator  of  the  Italian  navy. 

BRINDABAN,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Muttra  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  6  m. 
N.of Muttra.  Pop. (X90X)  22,7x7.  Bxindabanisoneofthemost 
popular  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India,  being  associated  with  the 
cult  of  Krishna  as  a  shepherd.  It  contains  bathing-stairs,  tanks 
and  wells,  and  a  great  number  of  handsome  temples,  of  which  the 
finest  is  that  of  Govind  Deva,  a  cmdform  vaulted  building  of 
red  sandstone,  dating  from  X590.  The  town  was  founded  eadier 
in  the  same  century. 

BRINDISI  (an&  Brundisium^  q.v.),  a  seaport  town  and 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecoe, 
24  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Lecoe,  and  346  m.  from 
Ancona.  Pop.  (i86x)  8000;  (187X)  X3,755i  (xQoi)  35f3i7* 
The  chief  importance  of  Brindisi  is  due  to  iU  position  as  a 
starting-point  for  the  East  The  Inner  harbour,  admirably 
sheltered  and  27  to  30  ft  in  depth,  allows  ocean  steamers  to  lie 
at  the  quays.  Brindisi  has,  however,  been  abandoned  by  the 
large  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  ft  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  had  called  there  since  X870,  but  since  1898  call 
at  Marseilles  instead;  small  express  boats,  carrying  the  mails, 
still  leave  every  week,  coxmecting  with  the  larger  steamers  at 
Port  Said;  but  the  number  of  passengers  leaving  the  port,  which 
for  the  years  X893-X897  averaged  I4>738,  was  only  7608  in  1905, 
and  only  943  of  these  were  carried  by  the  P.  ft  O.  boats.  The 
harbour  railway  sUtion  was  not  completed  until  1905  {CoHSuhr 
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Reportj'So.  3673,  1906,  pp.  xj  sqq.).  The  port  was  cleared  in 
1905  by  X492  vessels  of  1,486,269  tons.  The  imports  represented 
a  value  of  £629,892  and  the  exports  a  value  of  £663,201 — an 
increase  of  £84,077  and  £57,807  respectively  on  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year,  while  in  1899  the  amounts,  which  were  below 
the  average,  were  only  £298,400  and  £2  53,000.  The  main  imports 
are  coal,  flour,  sulphur,  timber  and  metals;  and  the  main 
exports,  wine  and  spirits,  oil  and  dried  fruits. 

Frederick  II.  erected  a  castle,  with  huge  round  towers,  to  guard 
the  inner  harbour;  it  is  now  a  convict  prison.  The  cathedral, 
ruined  by  earthquakes,  was  restored  in  1743-1749,  but  has  some 
remains  of  its  mosaic  pavement  ( 1 1 78).  The  baptismal  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  al  Sepolcro  (xith  century)  is  now  a  museum.  The 
town  was  captured  in  836  by  the  Saracens,  and  destroyed  by 
them;  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  xxth  century  by  Lupus  the  proto- 
spatharius,  Byzantine  governor.  In  Z07 1  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Normans,  andfrequently  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
l^ly  in  the  X4th  century  the  inner  port  was  blocked  by  Giovaimi 
Orsini,  prince  of  Taranto;  the  town  was  devastated  by  pestilence 
in  1348,  and  was  plimdered  in  1352  and  X383;  but  even  greater 
damage  was  done  by  the  earthquake  of  X456.  (T.  As.) 

BRINDLEY,  JAMES  (X7X6-X772),  English  engineer,  was  bom 
at  Thomsett,  Derbyshire,  in  17x6.  His  parents  were  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  and  he  received  little  or  no  education.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  millwright  near 
Macclesfield,  and  soon  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  wheelwright  at  Leek,  quickly 
becoming  known  for  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  repairing  all  kinds 
of  machinery.  In  1752  he  designed  and  set  up  an  engine  for 
draining  some  coal-pits  at  Clifton  in  Lancashire.  Three  years 
later  he  extended  his  reputation  by  completing  the  machinery 
for  a  silk-mill  at  Congleton.  In  x 7  59,  when  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  anxious  to  improve  the  outlets  for  the  coal  on  his 
estates,  Brindlcy  advised  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Worsley 
to  Manchester.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  great,  but  aU 
were  surmounted  by  his  genius,  and  his  crowning  triumph  was 
the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  canal  at  an  elevation 
of  39  ft  over  the  river  IrwcU  at  Barton.  The  great  success  of 
this  canal  encouraged  similar  projects,  and  Brindlcy  was  soon 
engaged  in  extending  his  first  work  to  the  Mersey,  at  Runcorn. 
He  then  designed  and  nearly  completed  what  he  called  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  coimecting  the  Trent  and  Humber  with  the  Mersey. 
The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  the  Oxford  and  the  Chester- 
field Canals  were  also  planned  by  him,  and  altogether  he  laid  out 
over  360  m.  of  canals.  He  died  at  Tumhurst,  Staffordshire,  on 
the  30th  of  September  X772.  Brindlcy  retained  to  the  last  a 
peculiar  roughness  of  character  and  demeanour;  but  his  innate 
power  of  thought  more  than  compensated  for  his  lack  of  training. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  when  in  any  difficulty  he  used  to  retire  to 
bed,  and  there  remain  thinking  out  his  problem  until  the  solution 
became  clear  to  him.  His  mechanical  ingenuity  and  fertility 
of  resource  were  very  remarkable,  and  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  engineering  faculty  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  canals,  and  his  reported  answer,  wh^ 
asked  the  use  of  navigable  rivers, "  To  feed  canals,"  is  character- 
istic, if  not  altogether  authentic. 

BRINTON,  DANIEL '  0ARRI80N  (X837-X899),  American 
archaeologist  and  ethnologist,  was  bom  at  Thombury,  Peim- 
sylvania,  on  the  X3th  of  May  1837.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1858,  studied  for  two  years  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
then  for  one  year  travelled  in  Europe  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  From  X862  to  1865,  during  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  acting  for 
one  year,  X864-X865,  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  IT.S.  Army 
general  hospital  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  After  the  war  he  practised 
medidne  at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  for  several  years,  was 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  periodical,  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter f  in  Philadelphia,  from  X874  to  1887;  became  professor 
of  ethnology  and  archaeol<^  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia  in  1884,  and  was  professor  of  American  lin- 
guistics and  archaeology  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  from 
x886  until  his  death  at  Philadelphia  on  the  3xst  of  July  1899. 


He  was  a  member  of  numerous  leaned  societies  in  the  Uaitid 

States  and  in  Europe,  and  was  president  at  diffefcnt  times  of  the 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philaddphia,  of  the 

American  Folk-Lore  Society  and  of  the  American  Assodation 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    During  the  period  from  1859 

(when  he  published  his  first  book)  to  1899,  ^  wrote  a  score  of 

books,  several  of  them  of  great  value,  and  a  lax^e  number  of 

pamphlets,  brochures,  addresses  and  ">*f*»"**  articles.   His 

principal  works  AVtt—Tke  Myths  of  Ike  New  World  (x86S).  tbe 

first  attempt   to  analyse  and   correlate,  acoordmg  to  tree 

scientific  principles,  the  mythology  of  the  American  Indians;  The 

Heligious  Sentiment:  Its  Sources  and  Aim:  A  Coutributiom  k 

the  Scienu  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  (X876);    American  Hat 

Myths  (X882);    Essays  of  an  Americanist  (1890);    Rous  aai 

Peoples  (X890);    The  American  Race  (x89x);    The  Parsidi  ef 

Happiness  (X893);    and  Religions  of  Primitioe  People  (iSqt). 

In  addition,  he  edited  and  published  a  Library  of  America 

Aboriginal  Literature  (8  vols.  X882-X890),  a  valuable  contiibntioo 

to  the  science  of  anthropology  in  America.    Of  the  eight  volomei, 

six  were  edited  by  Brinton  himself,  one  by  Hoxatio  Hak  tad 

one  by  A.  S.  GatscheL 

BRINVILUBRS,      MARIE      MADELEINE '    MAR6UERITB 

D'AUBRAY,  MAKQinsE  de   (c.  X630-X676),   French  poboaer, 

daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray,  dvil  lieutenant  of  Paxis,  was  bore 

in  Paris  about  1630.    In  X65X  she  married  the  nurqtns  de 

Brinvilliers,  then  serving  in  the  regiment  of  Normandy.    Oa- 

temporary  evidence  describes  the  marquise  at  this  time  as  a 

pretty  and  much-courted  little  woman,  with  a  fasrinaticg  air 

of  cUIdlike  innocence.    In  X659  her  husband  introduced  her 

to  his  friend  Godin  de  Sainte-Croix,  a  handsome  young  cavaliy 

officer  of  extravagant  tastes  and  bad  reputation,  whose  mistress 

she  became.    Their  relations  soon  created  a  public  scandal,  aci 

as  the  marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  who  had  left  France  to  avoid  his 

creditors,  made  no  effort  to  terminate  them,  M.  d'.\ubra7 

secured  the  arrest  of  Sainte-Croix  on  a  lettrede  cachet.    Forayor 

Sainte-Croix  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  when  he  is 

popularly  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  ol  poisaes 

from  his  fellow-prisoner,  the  ItaJian  p<Nsoner  ExilL    When  he 

left  the  Bastille,  he  plotted  with  his  willing  mistress  his  revcafe 

upon  her  father.    She  cheerfully  undertook  to  expecixneat  with 

the  poisons  which  Sainte-Croix,possibly  with  the  hdp  61  a  cfaetnist, 

Christopher  Glaser,  prepared,  and  found  subjects  ready  to  hisd 

in  the  poor  who  sought  her  charity,  and  the  sick  iHbom  she 

visited  in  the  hospitals.    Meanwhile  Sainte-Croix,  completdy 

ruined  financially,  enlarged  his  original  idea,  and  detCTmloed 

that  not  only  M.  Dreux  d'Aubray  but  also  the  latter's  two  socs 

and  other  daughter  should  be  poisoned,  so  that  the  marquise  de 

Brinvilliers  and  himself  might  come  into  possesion  of  the  Uife 

family  fortune.    In  February  x666,  satisfied  with  the  effidcccy 

of  Sainte-Croix's  preparations  and  with  the  ease  with  which  the; 

could  be  administered  without  detection,  the  marquise  poboaed 

her  father,  and  in  1670,  with  the  connivance  of  their  vakt  U 

Chaussfe,  her  two   brothers.    A    post-mortem    examiaitiaa 

suggested  the  real  cause  of  death,  but  no  su^don  was  directed 

to  the  murderers.    Before  any  attempt  could  be  made  on  ^ 

life  of  MUe  Th6r^  d'Aubray,  Sainte-Croix  suddenly  died   As 

he  left  no  heirs  the  police  were  called  in»  and  discovered  sdo^ 

his  belongings  documents  seriously  incriminating  the  msrqnise 

and  La  Qiauss£e.    The  latter  was  arrested,  tortured  into  x 

complete  confession,  and  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  (167^,  bat 

the  marquise  escaped,  taking  refuge  first  probably  in  EogUad. 

then  in  Germany,  and  finally  in  a  convent  at  Ii6ge,  wheaoe  sbe 

was  decoyed  by  a  police  emissary  disgiiised  as  a  priest.   A  full 

account  of  her  life  and  crimes  was  found  among  her  ptpen- 

Her  attempt  to  commit  suidde  was  frustrated,  axid  she  vas 

taken  to  Paris,  where  she  was  beheaded  and  her  body  bnxned  m 

the  i6thof  July  X676. 

See  G.  Roullier.La  Marouise  de  BrvrmOiers  (Paiia.  1883) ;  Toisektf. 
Trois  inigmes  historiqmes  (Paris,  1883). 

BRIONIAN  ISLANDS,  a  gix>up  of  small  islands,  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  off  the  west  coast  of  Istria,  from  which  they  are  sepuated 
by  the  naztow  Canale  di  Fasana.    They  belong  to  Austria  ui 
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lie  twelve  in  number.  Up  to  a  recent  period  they  were  chiefly 
noted  for  their  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  for  oentoriei 
ud  have  siqiplied  malarial  not  only  for  the  palaces  and  bridges 
ct  Venice  anid  the  whole  Adriatic  coast,  but  latterly  for  Viemia 
uul  BcrHn  also.  As  they  command  the  entrance  to  the  naval 
barboar  of  Pda,  a  strong  fortress,  "  Fort  Tegetthoff,"'has  been 
erected  on  the  largest  of  them  (Brioni),  together  with  minor 
ibrtifications  on  some  of  the  others.  The  islands  are  inhabited 
by  about  xoo  Italian  quarrymen. 

BRIOSCO,  ANDREA  (c.  1470-XS32),  Italian  sculptor  and 
srdutect,known  as  Riccio  ("  curly-headed  ")i  was  bom  at  Padua. 
In  architectuxe  he  is  known  by  the  church  of  Sta  Giustina  in  his 
native  dty,  but  he  is  most  famous  as  a  worker  in  metaL  His 
nastetpieoes  are  the  bronze  Paschal  candelabrum  (xx  ft.  high) 
in  the  choir  of  the  Santo  (S.  Antonio)  at  Padua  (15x5),  and  the 
two  Iwonze  reliefs  (1507)  of  "  David  dandng  before  the  Ark  " 
and  '*  Judith  and  Holof  ernes  "  in  the  saxne  church.  His  bronze 
and  ourble  tomb  of  the  physician  Girolamo  della  Torre  in  San 
Fenao  at  Verona  was  botutifully  decorated  with  reliefs,  which 
were  taken  away  by  the  French  and  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  A 
lunnber  d  other  works  which  emanated  from  his  workshop  are 
attiibttted  to  him;  and  he  has  been  suggested,  but  doubtfully,  as 
the  anthor  of  a  fine  bronze  relief,  a  "  Dance  of  Nymphs,"  in 
the  Wallace  collection  at  Hertford  House,  LondoxL 

mOUDB,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
meiU  in  the  dqiartment  of  Haute-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ADier,  1467  fL  above  the  sea,  47  m.  N. W.  of  Le  Puy  on  the  Paris- 
Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (X906)  4581.  Brioude  has  to  a  great  extent 
escaped  modernization  and  still  has  many  old  houses  and 
fonntaim  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  town 
is  snnoonded  by  wide  boulevards  lined  with  trees.  The  only 
building <rf  consequence  is  the  church  of  St  Julian  (xath  and  xjth 
oeatoxies)  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  Auvergne,  of  which  the 
dmr,  with  its  apse  and  radiating  chapels  and  the  mosaic  orna- 
mentation of  the  exterior,  is  a  fine  example.  Brioude  is  the  seat 
of  a  sab-prefect,  and  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
neroe.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  is  of  great  fertility; 
the  gnin  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  maAet-gardening 
b  cairioi  ca  in  the  outskirts.  The  industries  include  brewing, 
av-miUing,  lace-making  and  antimony  mining  and  founding. 

Brioude,  the  andent  Bntas,  was  formerly  a  place  of  oonsider- 
ahfe  in^ortanoe.  It  was  in  turn  besieged  sxkI  captured  by 
the  Goths  <550»  the  Burgundians,  the  Saracens  (73a)  and  the 
Nonnaas*  In  xi8x  the  viscount  of  Polignac,  who  had  sacked 
the  town  two  years  previously,  made  public  apdogy  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  established  a  body  of  twenty-five  knights  to 
defend  the  relics  of  St  Julian.  For  some  time  after  1361  the 
town  was  the  headquarters  of  B^renger,  lord  of  Castehiau, 
who  wss  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  bands  of  military  adventurers 
which  thai  devastated  France.  The  knights  (or  canons,  as  they 
afterwards  became)  of  St  Julian  bore  the  title  of  counts  of 
Brioode,  sxkI  lor  a  long  time  opposed  themselves  to  the  civic 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants. 

BRIQUBHAULT  (or  Buqusmattt),  FRAH^OIS  DB  BBAU- 
?A]I»  SuoHKUK  DB  (c  X502-1572),  leader  of  the  Huguenots 
daring  the  first  rdigioos  wars,  was  the  son  of  Adrien  de  Brique- 
nanlt  and  Alexane  de  Sainte  Ville,  and  was  bom  about  1502. 
His  lost  T*!«r*^g"  was  under  the  count  of  Brissac  in  the  Pied- 
nwBtese  wars.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1554  he  Joined 
Admiral  0;£gny.  Charged  with  the  defence  of  Rouen,  in  x56a, 
he  rengned  In  fatvour  of  Montgomery,  to  whom  the  prince  of 
CoDd6  had  entrusted  the  t^ask,  and  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  condnded  the  treaty  of  Hampton  Court  on  the  aoth  of 
September.  He  then  returned  to  France,  axKl  took  Dieppe 
fioB  the  Catholics  before  the  oondusioh  of  peace.  If  his  share 
ia  the  second  icUgbus  war  was  less  important,  he  played  a  very 
active  port  in  the  third.  He  fought  at  Jamac,  Rodie-Abeille 
sad  M ontoontour,  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Poitiers,  was  neariy 
dptnred  by  the  Catholics  at  Bourg-Dieu,  re-victualled  V^selay, 
and  slmost  fuprised  Boorges.  In  1570,  being  charged  by 
CoIigBy  fo  stop  the  army  of  the  princes  in  its  ascent  of  the 
Rhone  valley,  he  aossed  Burgundy  and  effected  his  Junction 


with  the  admiral  at.  St  £tienne  in  Kay.    On  the  axst  of  the 

following  June  he  assisted  in  achieving  the  victory  of  Amay- 

le-Duc,  and  was  then  employed  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 

the  prince  of  Navarre  and  EUzabeth  of  En^and.    BeinginParis 

on  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew  he  took  refuge  in  the  house 

of  the  English  ambassador,  but  was  arrested  there.    With  his 

friend  Amaud  de  Cavagnes  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  parle- 

ment,  and  failed  in  courage  when  confronted  with  his  Judges, 

seeking  to  escape  death  by  unworthy  means.    He  was  con* 

denmed,  nevertheless,  on  the  a7th  of  October  X57a,  to  the  last 

penalty  and  to  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  on  the  agth 

of  October  he  and  Cavagnes  were  executed. 

See  Histoirt  tedirituiiout  dts  £ftfisa  riformias  au  tvyammt  4i 
Ftamu  (new  edition,  1884),  vol.  3.;  La  Framot  frcUslanU  (and 
edition),  voL  iL,  artxle  "  Beaavais." 

BRIQUBRE  (diminutive  of  Fr.  hrique,  brick),  a  form  of  fuel, 
known  also  aa  "  patent  fuel,"  oonsistixijg  of  small  coal  compmsed 
into  solid  blocks  by  the  sid  of  some  binding  materiaL  For 
making  briquettes  the  smsU  coal,  if  previously  washed,  is  dried 
to  reduce  the  moisture  to  at  most  4% ,  and  if  necessary  crushed 
hi  a  disintegrator.  It  is  then  incoriwrated  in  a  pug  mill  with 
from  8  to  xo%  of  gas  pitch,  and  softened  by  heating  to  between 
70*  and  90*  C.  to  a  plastic  mass,  which  is  moulded  into  blocks 
and  compacted  by  a  pressure  of  I  to  a  tons  per  sq.  ixL  in  a  machine 
with  a  rotatixig  die-plate  sonoewhat  like  that  used  hi  making 
semi-plastic  day  bricks.  When  cold,  the  briquettes,  which 
usually  weigh  from  7  to  ao  lb  each,  although  srnaller  sizes  are 
made  for  domestic  use,  become  quite  hard,  and  can  be  hancUed 
with  less  breakage  than  the  ori^nal  coal.  Their  principal  use 
is  as  fuel  for  marine  and  locomotive  boilers,  the  evaporative 
value  being  about  the  same  as,  or  somewhat  greater  than,  that 
of  coal.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain 
is  in  South  Wales,  where  the  dust  and  smalls  resulting  from 
the  handling  of  the  best  steam  coals  (which  are  very  brittle) 
are  obtaixkable  in  large  quantities  and  find  no  other  use.  Some 
varieties  of  lignite,  when  crushed  and  pressed  at  a  steam  heat, 
soften  sufficiently  to  furnish  compact  briquetta  without  requiring 
any  cementing  materiaL  Briquettes  of  this  kind  are  made  to  a 
laxge  extent  from  the  tertiary  lignites  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne; 
they  are  used  mainly  for  house  fuel  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  in 
Hdland,  and  occasionally  come  to  London. 

BRISBANB;  sir  THOHAS  XAKDOUaAU  (x773-x86o), 
Scottish  soldier  and  astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  a3rd  of  Jul^ 
X  7  73  at  Brisbane  Bouse,  near  Largs,  in  Ayrshire.  He  entered 
the  army  in  X789,  and  served  in  Flanders,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Peninsula.  1^  18x4  he  was  sent  to  North  America;  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  recalled,  but  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  In  x8ax  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  During  the  four  years 
for  which  he  held  that  office,  although  he  allowed  the  finances 
.of  the  colony  to  get  into  confusion,  he  endeavoured  to  improve 
its  condition  by  introducing  the  vine,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco 
plant,  and  by  encouraging  the  breeding  of  horses  and  the  re- 
clamation of  land.  At  his  instigation  exploring  parties  were  sent 
out,  and  one  of  these  discovered  the  Brisbane  river  which  was 
naaoed  after  hinu  He  established  an  astnmomical  observatory 
at  Paramatta  in  x82a,  and  the  Brisbane  Catalogue,  which  was 
printed  in  1835  and  contained  7385  stars,  was  the  result  of 
observations  loiade  there  in  x82a-x8a6.  The  observatory  was 
discontinued  in  1855.  After  his  return  to  Scotland  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Makerstoun  in  Roxburghshire,  where,  as  at  Brisbane 
House,  he  had  a  large  and  adndrably  equipped  observatory. 
Important  magnetic  observations  were  begun  at  Makerstoun 
in  1841,  and  the  results  gained  him  iii  1848  the  Keith  prize  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose  TrofuaOwnt  they 
were  published.  In  X836  ho  was  xnade  a  baronet,  and  G.C.B. 
in  X837;  and  in  1841  he  became  general.  He  was  dected 
president  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  acted 
aa  president  of  the  British  Association. .  He  died  at  Brisbane 
House  on  the  a7th  of  January  x86o.  He  founded  two  gold 
medals  for  the  cncouiagement  of  scientific  research,  one  in  the 
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award  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

BRISBANE,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  Australia.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Stanley  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brisbane,  asm. 
from  its  mouth  in  Moreton  Bay.  It  is  built  on  a  series  of  hills 
rising  from  the  river-banks,  but  some  parts  of  it,  such  as  Wool- 
longabba  and  South  Brisbane,  occupy  low-lying  flats,  which  have 
sometimes  been  the  scene  of  disastrous  floods.  The  main  streets 
and  principal  buildings  of  the  dty  are  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  a  southward  bend  of  the  river.  The  extremity  of 
the  tongue,  however,  is  open.  Here,  adjoining  one  another,  are 
the  botanical  gardens,  the  grounds  surrounding  Government 
House,  the  ot&da\  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Queen's  Park,  which  is  used  as 
a  recreation  ground.  From  this  park  Albert  Street  runs  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
leading  to  Albert  Park,  in  which  is  the  observatory.  Queen's 
Street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Brisbane,  crosses  Albert  Street 
midway  between  the  two  parks  and  leads  across  the  Victoria 
Bridge  to  the  separate  dty  of  South  Brisbane  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  Victoria  Bridge  is  a  fine  sted  structure,  which 
replaced  the  bridge  swept  away  by  floods  in  February  xSpj. 
Brisbane  has  a  large  number  of  buildings  of  architectural  merit, 
though  in  some  cases  thdr  effect  is  maxred  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets  in  which  they  stand.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  great  domed  custom-house 
on  the  river-buik,  the  lands  office,  the  general  post-office,  the  town 
halls  of  Brisbane  and  South  Brisbane,  and  the  opera  house.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  (Elizabeth  Street)  is 
an  imposing  building,  having  a  detached  campanile  containing 
the  Uurgest  bell  in  Australia.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Angli- 
can cathedral,  on  an  devated  site  in  Aim  Street,  was  laid  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  (as  duke  of  York)  in  xgox.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  arid  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  Many 
of  the  commerdal  and  private  buildings  are  also  worthy  of  notice, 
especially  the  (^ensland  National  Bank,  a  dassic  Italian  struc- 
ture, the  massive  treasury  buildings,  one  of  the  largest  erections 
bi  Australia,  the  Queensland  Qub  with  its  wide  colonnades  in 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  the  great  buildings  of  the  Brisbane 
Newspaper  Company.  Brisbane  is  well  provided  with  parks  and 
open  spaces;  the  Victoria  Park  and  Bowen  Park  are  the  largest; 
tne  hi^-lying  Mount  Coot-tha  commands  fine  views,  and  there 
are  other  parks  and  ntmierous  recreation  grounds  in  various 
parts  of  thie  dty,  besides  the  admirable  botanical  gardens  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Acclimatization  Sodety.  Electric  tramways 
and  omnibuses  serve  all  parts  of  the  dty,  and  numerous  ferries 
ply  across  the  river.  There  is  railway  conmumication  to  north, 
south  and  west.  By  careful  dredging,  the  broad  river  is  navig- 
able as  far  as  Brisbane  for  ocean-going  vessels,  and  the  port  is 
the  terminal  port  for  the  Queensland  mail  steamers  to  Europe, 
and  is  visited  by  steamers  to  China,  Japan  and  America,  and 
for  various  inter-colonial  lines.  There  is  wharf  accommodation 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  graving  dock  which  can  be  used  by 
vessels  up  to  5000  tons,  and  two  patent  slips  which  can  take  up 
ships  of  xooo  and  400  tons  respectivdy.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
coal,  sheep,  tallow,  wool,  frozen  meat  and  hides.  The  annual 
value  of  imports  and  exports  exceeds  seven  and  nine  millions 
sterling  respectively.  There  are  boot  factories,  soap  works, 
breweries,  tanneries,  tobacco  works,  &c.  The  dlmate  is  on  the 
whole  dry  and  healthy,  but  during  summer  the  teniperatuie  is 
high,  the  mean  shade  temperature  being  about  70**  F. 

Brisbane  was  founded  in  1825  as  a  penal  settlement,  taking 
its  name  from  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  then  governor  of  Australia; 
in  1842  it  became  a  free  settlement  and  in  X859  the  capital  of 
Queensland,  the  town  up  to  that  time  having  belonged  to  New 
South  Wales.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  same  year.  South 
Brisbane  became  a  separate  dty  in  r  903.  The  munidpal  govern- 
ment of  the  dty,  and  also  of  South  Brisbane,  is  iq  the  hands  of 
a  mayor  and  ten  aldermen;  the  suburbs  are  controlled  by  shire 
coundls  and  divisional  boards.  .  The  chief  suburbs  are  Kangaroo 
Point,  Fortitude  Valley,  New  Farm,  Red  Hill,  Paddington, 
Milton,  Toowong,.  Breakfast  Creek,  Bulimba,  WooUongabba, 


Highgate  and  Indooroopilly.  The  population  of  the  mrtTOpnftiiii 
area  in  1901  was  119,907;  of  the  dty  proper,  28,953;  ^  Sooth 
Brisbane,  25,481. 

BRISBUX.  CHARLES  tmmm  (c  1680-1754),  Fraacfa 
architect.  He  was  espedaDy  succenful  as  a  drsignfT  of  intemil 
decorations — ^mantelpieoes,  mirrois,  doors  and  overdoon,  oeiings, 
consoles,  candelabra,  wall  panellings  and  other  fittings,  daedy 
in  the  Louis  (^uinze  mode.  He  was  also  an  indostikms  writer 
on  architectiual  subjects.  His  prindpal  works  ut^—VAnki' 
lecture  modeme  (2  vols.,  27 28);  VArt  de  bdUr  ks  fluismsic 
campagne  (2  vols.,  X743);  Traili  du  beau  esseniiei  dans  Us  ertt^ 
appliqui  partiadiiremefU  d  Parckitedttn  (1752);  and  TraiUia 
propifriioHS  karnumi^ues. 

BRI88AC  DUKB8  OF.  The  fief  of  Brissac  in  Anjon  va 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  x  5th  century  by  a  noUe  FrcBch  Umty 
named  Co8s6  bdonging  to  the  same  province.  Ren6  de  Coeai 
married  into  the  (jouffier  family,  just  then  very  powerful  at 
court,  and  became  premier  panetier  (chief  pantler)  to  Lods  XIL 
Two  of  his  sons  were  marshals  of  France.  Brissac  was  made  a 
countship  in  xs6o  for  Charies,  the  ddest,  who  was  grtndmister 
of  artiUery,  and  govenu>r  of  Piedmont  and  of  FScardy.  The 
second,  Arihis,  who  held  the  offices  of  gramd  peneUer  .of  France  sad 
superintendent  of  finance,  distinguished  himsdf  in  the  reiigioia 
wars.  Charles  II.  de  Coss6  fought  for  the  League,  and  as 
govunor  of  Paris  opened  the  gates  of  that  town  to  Henry  IV., 
who  created  him  marshal  of  France  in  1594.  Biissac  was  rased 
to  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  in  i6zi.  Louis  Hercde 
Timolfon  de  Coss6,  due  de  Brissac,  and  commandant  of  the  ooi- 
stitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  killed  at  Versailles  on  tke 
9th  of  September  x  792  for  his  devotion  to  the  king.     (M.  P.*) 

BRISSON,  BUOBNB  HENRI  (1835-  ),  French  vatwiias. 
was  bom  at  Bourges  on  the  3xst  of  July  1835.  He  followed  hii 
father's  profession  of  advocate,  and  having  made  himsdf  con- 
spicuous in  opposition  during  the  last  days  U  the  empixt,  ms 
appointed  deputy-mayor  of  Paris  after  its  overthrow.  He  wu 
dected  to  the  Assembly  on  the  8th  of  February  1871,  tsamcsftber 
of  the  extreme  Left.  While  not  approving  of  the  Comnvae,  he 
was  the  fiist  to  propose  amnesty  for  the  cottdemned  (on  the  xjtk 
of  September  x87z),  but  the  proposal  was  voted  down.  He 
strongly  supported  obligatory  primary  educatioit,  and  wis  1 
firm  anti-derical.  He  was  president  of  the  dumber  from  iSSf 
replacing  Gambetta — to  March  X885,  when  he  became  pone 
minister  upon  the  resignaticm  of  Jules  Ferry;  but  be  reigned 
when,  after  the  general  dections  of  that  year,  he  only  jnst 
obtained  a  majority  for  the  vote  of  credit  for  the  Ton^cing 
expeditioiL  He  remained  conspicuous  as  a  puUic  man,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  exposing  the  Panama  nmndals,  was  a  poweriU 
candidate  for  the  presidency  after  the  murder  o<  Pitsideit 
Carnot  in  1894,  and  was  again  president  U  the  chamber  fras 
December  X894  to  X898.  In  June  of  the  latter  year  he  fomed 
a  cabinet  when  the  country  was  vidaitly  exdtcd  over  the  Dteyfoi 
affair;  his  firmness  and  honesty  increased  the  respect  in  «^ 
he  was  already  hdd  by  good  dtizens,  but  a  chaaoe  vote  on  as 
occasion  of  especial  exdtement  overthrew  his  ministry  in  October. 
As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radicals  he  activdy  mppofted  tbe 
xninistries  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes,  cspedaDf  con- 
ceming  the  laws,  on  the  religious  orders  and  the  separatiaD  of 
church  and  state.  In  X899  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
In  May  1906  he  was  dected  president  of  the  chamber  of  dcpalia 
by  500  out  of  581  votes. 

BRISSON,  MATHURIN  JACQUES  (1723-1806),  Fienck 
zoologist  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  FontCBsy  k 
Comte  on  the  30th  of  April  1 723.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  wai 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  his  paUidied  worbis 
this  department  induding  Le  Rtgne  amnud  (1756)  and  Ormtke- 
lagie  (x  760).  After  the  death  of  R.  A.  F.  Reaumur  (x683-x757)< 
whose  assbtant  he  was,  he  abandoned  natural  history,  and  vis 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Navane  and  \»to 
at  Paris..  His  most  important  wodc  in  this  department  vis  bb 
Poids  spUifiques  des  corps  (X787),  but  he  publidied  several  odttr 
books  on  physical  subjects  which  woe  in  considerable  repute  fori 
time.    He  died  at  Croissy  near  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  June  1806. 
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BEmOT,  JA0QUB8  PISRBB  (1754*1793),  who  ftssumed  the 
BUDe  of  OB  Waxyillx,  a  cdebnted  Fiendi  Gizondist,  was  bom 
at  CliartRSy  wiieie  his  father  was  an  inn-keeper,  in  Jamiaxy  1754. 
BiuBot  lecetvcd  a  good  education  and  entered  the  office  of  a 
lawyer  at  Fads.  His  first  works,  Tkiarie.  da  Ms  criminelUs 
(178X)  and  Bmotikqiie  pkOosopkiiiu  du  Ugislaietir  (178a),  were 
on  the  phikMophy  of  law,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  Brissot 
fras  imbued  with  the  ethical  precepts  of  Rousseau.  The  first 
work  was  dedicated  to  Voltaire,  and  was  received  by  the  old 
phUen^  with  much  favour^  Biisaot  became  known  as  a  fadle 
and  able  writer,  and  was  engaged  on  the  Meraire,<m  the  Cauhriar 
it  VBmnp*^  and  cm  other  papers.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
senrioe  of  humanity,  he  projected  a  scheme  for  a  general  oon- 
GOttae  of  all  the  savants  in  Europe,  and  started  in  London  a 
paper,  J§tirmal  du  LytU  de  Londres,  which  was  to  be  the  organ 
of  thdr  views.  The  plan  waa  unsuccessful,  and  soon  after  his 
letnm  to  Peris  Brissot  was  lodged  in  the  Bastille  on  the  charge 
ofhavingpuldishedaworiLagsinstthegovemment.  Heobtained 
his  rdease  after  four  months,  and  again  devoted  himself  to 
pamphlrtcering,  but  had  wpeedHy  to  retire  for  a  time  to  London. 
Ob  this  second  visit  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
leading  AboHtiimists,  and  founded  later  in  Paris  a  Sod6t6  des 
Amis  des  Noizs,  of  which  he  was  president  during  1790  and  1791. 
As  an  agent  of  this  society  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
IB  1788,  and  in  1791  published  his  Nautean  Voyage  dans  Us 
iiaU-Ums  de  PAmSrique  SeptaUrianale  (3  vols.).' 

From  the  first,  Brissot  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Revolution.  He  edited  the  PatnoU  franoais  from  1V89  to  1793, 
and  being  a  weU-infOTined  and  capable  man  took  a  prominent 
part  in  affaiis.  Upon  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille  the  keys 
were  presented  to  hiuL  Famous  for  his  speeches  at  the  Jacol^ 
dub,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  then 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  later  of  the  National  Qmvention. 
During  the  Legislative  Assembly  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
c&abkd  him  as  member  of  the  diplomatic  committee  practically 
to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  and  the  dedaration  of  war 
against  the  emperor  on  the  20th  of  April  1792,  and  that  against 
England  OB  the  xst  of  July  1 793,  were  largely  due  to  him.  It  was 
also  Brissot  who  gave  these  wars  the  character  of  revolutionary 
propaganda.  He  was  in  many  ways  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Girondists,  who  were  abo  known  as  Brissotins.  Ver^oiaud 
oeitainly  was  lu  superior  to  him  in  oratory,  but  Brissot  was 
(pack,  eager,  impetuous,  and  a  man  of  wide  knowledge.  But  he 
was  at  the  same  time  vacillating,  and  not  qualified  to  struggle 
against  the  fierce  energies  roused  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Hb  party  fell  before  the  Mountain;  sentence  «f  arrest  was 
passed  against  the  leading  members  of  it  on  the  and  of  June  x  793. 
Brissot  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  but  was  arrested  at 
Ifonlins.  His  demeanour  at  the  trial  was  quiet  and  dignified; 
and  on  the  3xst  of  October  r793  he  died  bravely  with  several 
other  Girondists. 

See  MhHoires  ds  Brissot,  sur  ses  conttrntarains  et  la  RhdmHoH 
froMMist,  published  by  his  tons,  with  notes  by  F.  de  Montrol  {Paris, 
1830):  Helena  Williams,  Souvenirs  de  la  Rhdtaion  fran^ise  (Paris. 
1837) ;  F.  A.  Attlard.  Les.Orateurs  d*  la  Liiislaiive  etdsia  Caiuention 
sad  ed.,  Paris,  1905);  F.  A.  Aulard.  Lts  PortraUs  litthairss  d  la 
fim  du  XVIII'  siids,  pendant  la  RhdutUm  (Paris,  1883). 

BRISTOU  BARU  AND  MARQUESSES  OF.    This  English 

title  has  been,  held  in  the  Hervey  family  since  1714,  though 

pievkrasly  an  earidom   of  Bristol,   in   the  J^igby  family,  is 

associated  with  two  especially  famous  representatives,  of  whom 

sqiatate  biographies  are  given.    The  Herveys  are  mentioned 

during  the  13th  century  as  seated  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards 

in  Suffolk,  where  they  have  held  the  estate  of  Ickworth  since  the 

iSth  century.    John  Hervey  (1616-1679)  was  the  eldest  son  of 

Sir  William  Hervey  (d.  x66o),and  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  August 

1616.    He. held  a  high  position  in  the  household  of  Catherine, 

vifeof  Charies  IL,  and  was  formany  years  member  of  parliament 

for  Hythe.    He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving  child  of 

\ai  kinsman,  William,  Lord  Hervey  of  Kidbxooke  (d.  164a), 

but  left  no  duldren  when  he  died  on  the  x8th  of  January  1679, 

•ad  his  csutes  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Hervey.    Sir 

Ihomas,  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  I 


died  on  the  27th  of  May  1694,  and  was  succeeded  by.his  sou, 
John,  who  became  the  xst  earl  of  Bristol 
■  John  Hexvet,  xst  eari  of  Bristol  (X665-X75X),  bom  on  the 
27th  of  August  1665,  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  became  member  of  parliament  for  Bury  St  Edmunds  in 
March  1694.  In  March  1703  he  was  created  Baron  Hervey  of 
Ickworth,  and  in  October  17x4  was  made  earl  of  Bristol  as  a 
•reward  for  his  seal  in  promoting  the  prindi^es  of  the  revolution 
and  supporting  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  died  on  the 
aoth  of  January  1751.  By  his  first  wife,  Isabella  (d.  1693), 
daughter  of  Sir  Robot  Carr,  Bart.,  of  Sleaford,  he  had  one  son, 
Carr,  Lord  Hervey  (X69X-X723),  who  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  was  member  for  Bury  St  Edmunds  from  X7X3 
to  1722.  O^t  has  been  suggested  that  Carr,  who  died  unmarried 
on  the  X4th  of  November  1723,  was  the  father  of  Horace  Walpole.) 
He  married  secondly  Elisabeth  (d.  1741),  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  Bart.,  of  Playford,  Suffolk,  by  whom  be 
had  ten  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  John  (1696- 
1743)1  took  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Hervey  on  the  death  of 
his  half-brother,  Carr;  in  1723,  and  gained  some  renown  both  as 
a  writer  and  a  politician  (see  Hsevey  or  Ickwosth).  Another 
son,  Thomas  (X699-X775),  was  one  of  the  members  for  Bury 
from  X733  to  X747;  held  various  ofiices  at  court;  and  eloped 
with  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  He  had  very  poor 
health,  and  his  reckless  life  frequently  brought  him  into  pecuniary 
and  other  difficulties.  He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets,  and  when 
he  died  Dr  Johnson  said  of  him, "  Tom  Hervey,  though  a  vidous 
man,  was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  who  ever  lived."  Another 
of  the  xst  earl's  sons,  Felton  (X7X2-X773),  was  also  member  for 
the  family  borough  of  Bury  St  EdmundL  Having  assumed  the 
additional  name  of  Bathurst,  Felton's  grandson,  Fdton  Elwdl 
Hervey-Bathurst  (x  782-18x9),  was  created  a  baronet  ih  x8x8, 
and  on  his  death  a  year  later  the  title  descended  to  his  brother, 
Frederick  Anne  (1783-1824),  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present 
baronet  The  xst  earl  died  in  January  x 75X,  the  title  and  estates 
descending  to  his  grandson. 

GsosGE  WiLXJAM  Hervey,  2nd  earl  of  Bristol  (X72X-X775), 
the  ddest  son  of  John,  Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary  (X700-X768),  daughter  of  Nidu^  Lepell,  was  bom 
on  the  3xst  of  August  1721.  He  served  for  some  years  in  the 
army,  and  in  X755  was. sent  to  Turin  as  envoy  extraordinary. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  from  1758  to  x76x,  filling  a  difficult 
position  with  credit  and  dignity,  and  ranked  among  the  followers 
of  Pitt.  Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1766,  he  never 
visited  that  country  during  his  short  tenure  of  this  office,  and, 
after  having  served  for  a  short  time  as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
became  groom  of  the  stole  to  George  IH.  in  January  X77a 
He  died  unmarried  on  the  x8th  or  20th  of  March  X775,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Augustus  John  Hervet,  3rd  earl  of  Bristol  (X724-X779), 
was  bom  on  the  X9th  of  May  X724,  and  entered  the  navy,  where 
his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several 
encounters  with  the  French,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to 
Admiral  Hawke  in  1759,  although  he  had  returned  to  England 
before  the  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  in  November  1759.  Having 
served  with  distinction  in  the  West  Indies  tmder  Rodney,  his 
active  life  at  sea  ceased  when  the  peace  of  Paris  was  concluded 
in  February  1763.  He  was,  however,  nominally  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean  in  this  year,  and  was  made  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue  in  January  1778.  Hervey  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Bury  from  1757  to  1763,  and  after  bdng  for 
a  short  time  member  for  Saltash,  again  represented  Bury  from 
1768  until  he  succeeded  his  bother  in  the  peerage  in  1775. 
He  often  took  part  in  debates  in  parliament,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature.  Having  served  as  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty  from  X77X  to  1775  he  won  some  notoriety  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  and  a  defender  of  Admiral 
KeiY>d.  In  August  x  744  he  had  been  secretly  married  to  Elizabctb 
Chudldgh  (X720-X788),  afterwards  duchess  of  Kingston  (9.v.)» 
but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  1769.  The  eari  died  in  Ixmdon 
on  the  23rd  of  December  1779,  leaving  no  legitimate  issue, 
and  having,  as  far  as  possible,  alienated  his  property  from  the 
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title.  He  was  saoceeded  by  his  brother.  Many  of  bis  letters 
are  in  the  Record  Office,  and  his  journals  in  the  British  Museum. 
Other  letters  are  printed  in  the  GremiUe  Papers,  vols.  iiL  and  iv. 
O^ndon,  2852-1853),  and  the  Life  of  Admiral  Keppd,  by  the 
Hon.  T.  Kq>pel  (Lonidon,  2852). 

FiEDXBiCK  Augustus  Hixvey,  bishop  of  Derry  (x730>x8o3), 
who  now  became  4th  eari  of  Bristol,  was  bom  on  the  xst  of 
August  1730,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Corpus 
Christi  Collqse,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  2754.  Entexing  tbe 
church  he  became  a  royal  chaplain;  and  while  waiting  for 
other  preferment  q>ent  some  time  in  Italy,  whither  he  was 
led  by  his  great  interest  in  art  In  February  2767,  while  his 
brother,  the  2nd  earl,  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  having  improved  the  property  of 
the  see  he  was  translated  to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Derry  a  year 
later.  Here  again  he  was  active  and  philanthropic.  While 
not  qe^ecting  his  luxurious  personal  tastes  he  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  making  roads  and  assisting  agriculture,  and  his 
munificence  was  shared  by  the  dty  of  Londonderry.  He  built 
splendid  residences  at  Downhill  and  Ballyscullion,  which  he 
adorned  with  rare  works  of  art.  As  a  bishop,  Hervey  was  in- 
dustrious and  vigilant;  he  favoured  complete  religious  equality, 
and  was  opposed  to  tbe  system  of  tithes.  In  December  2779  he 
became  eari  of  Bristol,  and  in  ^ite  of  his  brother's  will  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  property.  Having  again  passed  some  time 
in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  in  1782  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  Irish  volunteer  movement,  quickly  attaining 
a  prominent  position  among  the  volunteers,  isnd  in  great  state 
attending  the  convention  held  in  Dublin  in  November  2783. 
Carried  away  by  his  position  and  his  popularity  he  talked  loudly 
of  rebellion,  and  his  violent  language  led  the  government  to 
contemplate  his  arrest.  Subsequently  he  took  no  part  in  politics, 
spending  his  later  years  mainly  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  2798,he  was  imprisoned  by  the  French  at  Milan,  remaining 
in  custody  for  eighteen  months.  He  died  at  Albano  on  the  8th 
of  July  2803,  and  was  buried  in  Ickworth  church.  Varying 
estimates  have  been  found  of  his  character,  including  favourable 
Ones  by  John  Wesley  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  Hewasuxidoubtedly 
clever  and  cultured,  but  licentious  and  eccentric.  In  later  life 
he  openly  professed  materialistic  opinions;  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  countess  Lichtenau,  mistress  of  Frederick  William  II., 
king  of  Prussia;  and  by  his  bearing  he  gave  fresh  point  to  the 
saying  that "  God  created  men,  women  and  Herveys."  In  2752 
he  had  married  Elizabeth  (d.  2800),  daughter  oi  Sir  Jermyn 
Davers,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  elder  son,  Augustus  John,  Lord  Hervey  (2757-1796),  had 
predeceased  his  father,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
you2MsersoiL 

Fbzoeuck  WzLUAic  Hervky,  5th  earl  and  2st  marquess  of 
Bristol  (2769-2859),  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  October  2769. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Albana  (d.  2844),  daughter  of  Clotworthy, 
1st  Baron  Pempletown,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  In  2826  he  was  created  marquess  of  Bristol  and 
Eari  Jermyn,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  Febraary  2859.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  William  (1800-2864),  M.P.  for 
Bury  St  Edmunds  1830-2859,  as  snd  marquess;  and  by  the 
hitter's  son  Frederick  William  John  (2834-2907),  M.P.  for  West 
Suffolk  2859-1864,  as  3rd  marquess.  The  latter's  nephew, 
Frederick  William  Fane  Hervey  (b.  2863),  who  succeeded  as 
4th  marquess,  served  with  distinction  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
Was  M.P.  for  Buxv  St  Edmunds  from  2906  to  2907. 
'  See  John.  Lord  Hervey,  Memoirs  of  the  Reigm  of  Ceorie  JI.^  edited 
by  J.  W.  Ooker  (London,  1884);  Joha  Hervey,  2tt  earl  of  Bristol, 
Diary  (Wells,  2804);  and  LetUr  Books  of  Bristol;  tritk  Sir  T. 
Hervey's  Letters  during  Courtship  and  Poems  during  Widowhood 

8 Veils,   1894).    Also  the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
iograpky,  vol.  xxvt.  G^ndon,  1891). 

BRISTOU  OBOROB  DIOBT,   2ND  Eakl  of'  (2612-2677), 

eldest  son  of  the  2St  earl  (see  below),  was  bom  in  October  2622. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Hotise  of 

Commons  and  pleaded  for  hb  father,  then  in  the  Tower,  when  his 

youth,  graceful  person  and  well-delivemi  speech  made  a  great 

I /. «.  in  the  Digby  line;  for  the  Herveys  see  above 


impression.    He  was  admitted  to  Magdalm  CoOege  Oifaid, 

on  the  15th  of  August  2626,  where  he  was  a  favourite  papl  of 
Peter  Heylin,  and  became  M.A.  in  2636.  He  spent  the  ioOoviig 
years  in  study  and  in  travel,  from  which  he  returned,  aooocdb^ 
to  Qarmdon,  "  the  most  accomplished  person  of  our  natioB  or 
perhaps  any  other  nation,''  and  distinguished  by  a  remarkably 
handsome  person.  In  2638  and  1639  were  written  the  LsBm 
between  Lord  George  Dighy  and  Sir  Kendm  Dig^^  KnL  conurmni 
Religion  (pubL  2652),  in  which  Digby  attacked  Roman  CathoS- 
dsm.  In  June  2634  Digby  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  tiD  Jdy 
for  striking  Crofts,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  in  Spring  Gankns; 
and  possibly  his  severe  treatment  and  the  dtsfavour  shown  to  kis 
father  were  the  causes  of  his  hostility  to  the  court.  He  ms 
elected  member  for  Dorsetshire  in  both  the  Short  and  Long 
parliaments  in  2640,  and  in  conjunction  with  Pym  and  Waiwpti#n 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  to  Charles.  He  sooved 
on  the  9th  of  November  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  "  depkv- 
able  state  "  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  xrth  was  indaded  in  tk 
committee  for  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  against  whomke 
at  first  showed  great  zeaL  He,  however,  opposed  the  attainder, 
made  ah  eloquent  speech  on  the  sxst  of  April  1641,  accentuadag 
the  weakness  of  Vane's  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  and  shcwiag 
the  injustice  of  ex  post  facto  legislation.  He  was  legarded  ia 
consequence  with  great  hostility  by  the  parliamcntaxy  party, 
and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  from  Pym's  table  Vane's  noits 
on  which  the  prosecuUon  mainly  depended.  On  the  25th  of 
July  his  speech  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  by  the  order  of  (he 
House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  on  the  8th  of  Fdiruary  he  hid 
made  an  important  q>cech  in  the  Commons  adv^xatLtic  the 
reformation  and  opposing  the  abolition  of  episo^iacy.  Cta  the 
8th  of  June,  during  the  angry  discussion  on  the  army  plot,  he 
narrowly  escaped  assatilt  in  ^e  House;  and  the  following  day, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  further  attacks,  the  king  caDed  tdia  a^ 
to  the  Lords  in  his  father's  barony  of  Digby. 

He  now  became  the  evil  genius  of  Charles,  who  had  the 
incredible  folly  to  follow  his  advice  in  preference  to  soch  dcb 
as  Hyde  and  Falkland.  In  November  he  is  rtcorded  as  pcrfocw- 
ing  "  singular  good  service,"  and  "  doing  beyoiKl  admiratinn,'* 
in  speaking  in  the  Lords  against  the  instruction  amceming  evil 
counsellors.  He  suggested  to  Charles  the  impeachment  of  the  fiw 
members,  and  urged  upon  him  the  fatal  attempt  to  antst  then 
on  the  4th  of  January  2642;  but  he  failed  to  play  his  part  ia 
the  Lords  in  securing  the  arrest  of  Lord  Mandeville,  to  vdMn  on 
the  contrary  he  declared  that "  the  king  was  very  mischievoiidy 
advisfid";  and  accordiuig  to  Clarendon  his  imprudence  nas 
responsible  for  the  betrayal  of  the  king's  plan.  Next  day  lie 
advised  the  attempt  to  seize  them  in  the  dty  by  force.  The  saoc 
month  he  was  ordered  to  ai^)ear  in  the  Lords  to  answer  a  chufe 
of  high  treason  for  a  SUiq>OMd  armed  attempt  at  Kingston,  but 
fled  to  Holland,  where  he  joined  the  queen,  and  on  the  t6Ui  d 
February  was  impeached.  Subsequently  be  visited  Charles  at 
York  disguised  as  a  Frenchman,  but  on  the  reton  voyage  to 
Holland  he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Hull,  where  he  for  soiae 
time  escaped  detection;  and  at  last  he  cajoled  Sir  John  Hotham, 
after  discovering  himself,  into  permitting  his  escape.  Later  k 
ventured  on  a  second  visit  to  Hull  to  persuade  H«/thain  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Charies,  but  this  project  failed.  He  vas 
present  at  Edgehill,  and  greaUy  distinguished  himself  at  Lich- 
field, where  he  was  wounded  while  leading  the  assault.  He  aooa. 
however,  threw  down  his  conuuission  in  consequence  of  a  qnand 
with  Prince  Rupert,  and  returned  to  the  kiriig  at  Ozfofd,  over 
whom  he  obtamed  more  influence  as  the  prospect  became  mart 
gloomy.  On  the  28th  of  Sq>tember  2643  be  was  appainted 
secretary  of  state  and  a  privy  coundUor,  and  <m  the  31st  of 
October  high  steward  of  Oxford  University.  He  now  supported 
the  queen's  disastrous  policy  of  foreign  alliances  and  hdp  from 
Irdand,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  imprudent  and  ill-oondocted 
negotiations  which  greatly  injured  the  king's  affairs,  triufe  bb 
fierce  disputes  with  Rupert  and  his  party  further  embairased 
them.  On  the  24th  of  October  2645  be  was  made  licniensnt 
general  of  the  royal  forces  north  of  the  Trent,  with  the  object 
of  pushing  through  to  Join  Montrose,  but  he  was  defeated  oa 
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the  xsth  at  Sherbnrfl,  where  his  oorrespondence  was  captured, 
diiriiwing  the  king's  expectations  from  abroad  and  from  Ireland 
and  his  intrigues  with  the  Scots;  and  after  reaching  Dumfries, 
he  foond  his  way  barred.  He  escaped  on  the  a4th  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  thence  crossing  to  Ireland,  where  he  causied  Glamorgan 
to  be  arrested.  Here,  on  this  new  stage,  he  believed  he  was 
soing  to  achieve  wonders.  "  Have  I  not  carried  my  body 
swimmingly,"  he  wrote  to  Hyde  in  irrepreasiUe  good  spirits, 
**  who  beDigbefore  so  irreconcilably  hated  by  the  Puritan  party, 
hkMt  thus  seasonably  made  myself  as  odious  to  the  Papists?"' 
His  project  now  was  to  bring  over  Prince  Charles  to  head  a 
royaJist  movement  in  the  island;  and  having  j<»ned  Charles 
at  Jersey  in  April  1646,  he  intended  to  entrap  him  on  board, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Hyde.  He  then  travelled  to  Paris  to  gain 
the  queen's  consent  to  his  scheme,  but  returned  to  persiuule 
Charles  to  go  to  Paris,  and  accompanied  him  thither,  revisiting 
Ireland  on  the  39th  of  June  once  more,  and  finally  escaping  to 
France  on  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  parliament.  At 
Pahs  amongst  the  royalists  he  found  himself  in  a  nest  of  enemies 
esfer  to  pay  off  old  scores.  Prince  Rupert  challenged  him,  and 
he  fought  a  dud  with  Lord  Wilmot.  He  continued  his  adventures 
by  serving  in  Louis  XIV.'s  troops  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  in 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  appointed  in 
1651  lieutenant-general  in  the  Ftench  army,  and  commander  of 
the  ictots  in  Flanders.  These  dew  honours,  however;  were  soon 
lost.  During  Maaarin's  enforced  absence  from  the  court  Digby 
aspired  to  -become  his  successoc;  and  the  cardinal,  who  had 
from  the  first  penetrated  his  character  and  regarded  him  as  a 
mere  adventurer,*  on  his  restoration  to  power  sent  Digby  away 
on  an  expedition  in  Italy;  and  on  his  return  inf<»med  him  that 
he  was  induded  in  the  list  of  those  ei^jelled  fronm  France,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  treaty  with  Cromwell.  In  August  r656 
he  joined  Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  and  desirous  of  avenging  himself 
upon  th^  cardinal  offered  his  services  to  Don  John  of  Austria  in 
the  Netherlands,  being  instrumental  in  effecting  the  surrender 
of  the  garrison  of  St  Ghislain  to  Spain  in  1657.  On  the  ist  of 
January  1657  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  secretary  of  state, 
but. shortly  afterwards,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic — 
probably  with  the  view  of  adapting  himself  better  to  his  new 
Spanish  friends— he  was  compelled  to  resign  office.'  Charles, 
however,  on  account  of  his  "  jollity  "  and  Spanish  experience 
took  him  with  him  to  Spain  in  1659,  though  his  presence  was 
eqwdaily  deprecated  by  the  Spaidsh;  but  he  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
subsequently  at  Madrid. . 

By  the  death  of  his  father  Digby  had  succeeded  in  January 
i6$9  to  the  peerage  as  2nd  earl  of  Bristd,  and  had  been  made 
K.G<  the  same  month.  "He  returned  to  England  at  the  restora- 
tion, viien  he  found  himsdf  ezduded  from  office  on  account 
of  his  religion,  and  rdegated  to  only  secondary  importance. 
His  desre  to  nuJce  a  brilliant  figure  induced  a  restless  and 
ambitious  activity  in  parliament.  He  adopted  an  attitude  of 
violent  hostility  to  Clarendon. .  In  foreign  affairs  he  inclined 
stnogly  to  the  side  of  Spain,  and  oiq>osed  the  king's  marriage  with 
CathecLke  of  PortugaL  He  persuaded  Charles  to  despatch  him 
to  Italy  to  view  the  Medid  princesses,  but  the  royal  marriage 
tod  treaty  with  Portugal  were  settled  in  his  absence.  In'Jtme 
1663  be  made  an  attempt  to  upset  Clarendon's  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  intrigue  was  exposed  to  the 
parliament  by  Charles,  and  Bristol  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
Boose  to  exonerate  himself,  when  he  confc^ed.  that  he  had 
"  taken  the  liberty  of  enlarging,"  and  his  "  comedian-like  speech  " 
odted  general  amusement.  Exasperated  by  these  failures,  in  a 
violoit  scene  with  the  king  early  in  July,  he  broke  out  into 
fierce  and  disrespectful  reproaches,  ending  with  a  threat  that 
unless  Charles  granted  his  requests  withhi  twenty-four  hours 
"he  would  do  somewhat  that  should  awaken  him  out  of  his 
>huDbcrs,  and  make  him  look  better  to  his  own  business." 
Aooordingly  on  the  roth  he  impeached  Clarendon  in  the  Lords 
of  hi|^  txcasoDi  and  on  the  charge  being  dismissed  renewed 

*  Clarendon  Staii  Papers,  H.  soi. 
.  *iHmaire$d*  Cardinal  da  RUa  (1859).  app.  iii«  43/.  44s. 


his  accusation,  and  was  expcDed  from  the  amrt,  only  avoiding 
the  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension  by  a  concealment  d 
two  years.  Iii  January  x604  he  caused  a  new  sensation  by  his 
app^tfance  at  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  when  he  publidy 
renounced  before' witnesses  his  Roman  Catholicism,  and  declared 
himsdf  a  Protestant,  his  motive  being  probably  to  secure 
immunity  from  the  charge  of  recusancy  preferred  against  hiuL* 
When,  however,  the  fall  of'Claiendon  was  desired,  Bristol  was 
again  wdcomed  at  court.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Lords  on  the 
a9th  of  July  r667.  "Ihe  king,"  wrote  Pepys  in  November, 
"  who  not  long  ago  did  say  of  BristoU  that  he  was  a  man  abte 
in  three  years  to  get  himself  a  fortune  in  any  kingdom  in  the 
worid  and  lose  all  again  in  three  months,  do  now  hug  him  and 
commend  his  parts  everywhere  above  all  the  worid."*  He 
pressed  eagerly  for  Qarradon's  commital,  and  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Lords  accused  them  of  mutiny  and  rebdlion,  and  entered 
his  dissent  with  "great  fury."*  In  March  1668  he  attended 
prayers  in  the  Lords.  On  the  15th  of  March  1673  though  still 
ostensibly  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Test  Act, 
describing  hinisdf  as  /'  a  Catholic  of  the  church  of  Rome,  not 
a  Catholic  of  the  court  of  Rome,"  and  asserting  the  tmfitnesa 
of  Romanists  for  public  office.'  ISs  adventurous  and  erratic 
career  dosed  by  death  on  the  aoth  of  March  1677. 
.  Bristol  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  figures 
of  his  time,  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  a  great  orator,  one  who 
distinguished  Kimsdf  without  effort  in  any  sphere  ik  activity 
he  clMse  to  enter,  but  whose  natural  gifts  were  marred  by  a 
resUess  ambition  and  instability  of  character  fatal  to  real  great- 
ness. ..  Clarendon  describes  him  as."  the  only  man  I  ever  knew 
of  such  incomparable  parts  that  was  none  the  wiser  for  any 
experience  or  misfortune  that  befell  him,"  and  records  his  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  making  friends  and  making  enemies.  Horace 
Walpole  characterised  him  in  a  series  of  his  smartest  antitheses 
as  "  a  singular  person  whose  life  was  one  contradiction."  "  He 
■wrote  against  popery  and  embraced  it;  he  was  a  xealous  opposer 
of  the  court  and  a  sacrifice  for  it;  was  consdentiously  converted 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford  and  was  most 
unconsdentiously  a  persecutor  of  Lord  Clarendon.  -  With  great 
parts,  he  always  hurt  Kimsdf  and  his  friends;  with  romantic 
bravery,  he  was  always  an  unsuccessful  commander.  He  spoke 
for  the  Test  Act,  though  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  addicted  him- 
sdf to  astrology  on  the  birthday  of  true  philosophy."  Besides 
his  youthfid  correspondence  with  Sir  K«  Digby  on  the  subject  of 
religicm  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  an  Apologia 
(1643,  Thomason  Ttects,  E.  34  (32)),  justifying  his  support  of 
the  king's  cause;  of  EMra  ...  a  comedy  (1667),  printed  in 
R.  Dodsley's  SeUd  ColUd,  of  Old  English  Plays  (HazUtl,  X876), 
vol.  XV.,  and  of  Wor»  and  Worse,  an  adaptation  from  the  Spanish, 
acted  but  not  printed.  Other  writings  are  also  ascribed  to  him, 
induding  the  authorship  with.Sir  Samud  Tuke  of  The  Adventures 
of  Phe  Hours  (1663).  ffis  eloquent  and  pointed  speeches, 
many  of  which  were  printed,  are  induded  in  the  artide  in  the 
Biog.  Brit,  and  among  the  Thomason  Trads\  see  also  the  general 
catadogue  in  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogue  of  his  library 
was  published  in  2680.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Russdl,  daughter 
of  Frands,  4th  earl  of  Bedford,  by  iriiom,  besides  two  dau^ters, 
he  had  two  sons,  FVands,  who  predeceased  him  unmarried^ 
and  John,  who  succeeded  him  as  3rd  earl  of  Bristol,  at  whose 
death  without  issue  the  peersge  became  extinct. 

Adthoiitibs.— See  the  article  in  DitL  Nai:  Biog.\yiooA'%  AUL 
Oxon,  (Blias).  iiL  lioo-itoS:  Biographia  Brit.  (Kippis).  v.  aio-238; 
H.Walpole'sJ^cmi/afid  NoUe  Authors  (Paxk.  iSoeTiii.  191  iRosaus 
Anglieanus,  by  J.  Downes,  pp.  31, 36  (2789) ;  Cunningham's  Lines  «/ 
Emtntnt  En^uhmon  (1837),  uL  29:  Somers  Tracts  (2750).  iii.  (2809), 
iv. ;  Harleian  MisaUdmy  (1808),  v.,  vL ;  Life  by  T.  H.  Lister  (1838) ; 
StaU  Papers.  *        (P.  C.  Y.) 

BRISTOU  lOBK  DIOBT;  Xtr  Easl  of*  (2580-1653)  Eng^ 
diplomatist,  son  of  Sir  George  Digby  of  CdeshOl,,  Warwickshire,; 
andof  AbigsH,  dau^ter  of  ^  Arthur  Hmningham,  was  bom  in 


*  Ptepya's  Diary,  iv.  sr..  Ih.\n.  199. 

*  id.  207;  ProUsU  efthe  Lords,  bv  J.  E.  T.  Rogers, !.  3$. 

*  /.«.  in  the  Digby  fine;  for  the  Hervcys  see  above. 
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X  580,  and  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  x  595  (M.A.  1605), 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1598.  In  1605  he 
was  sent  to  James  to  inform  him  of  the  safety  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder.  Plot.  He  gained  his 
favour,  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  one  of 
the  king's  carvers,  and  was  knighted  in  1607.  From  x6xo  to  x6i  x 
he  was  member  of  parliament  for  Heydon.  In  x6x  i  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Spain  to  nq;otiate  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Henry  and  the  infanta  Azme,  and  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
y.nglUh  merchants,  for  whom  he  obtained  substantial  concessions, 
and  arranged  the  appointment  of  consuls  at  Lisbon  and  Seville. 
He  also  discovered  a  list  of  the  English  pensioners  of  the  Spanish 
court,  which  included  some  of  the  ministers,  and  came  liome 
in  1613  to  communicate  this  important  intelligence  to  the  king. 
In  X614  he  again  went  to  Spain  to  effect  a  union. between  the 
faifanta  Maria  and  Charles,  though  be  himself  was  in  favour  of  a 
Protestant  marriage,  and  desired  a  political  and  not  a  matrimonial 
treaty.  In  x6i6,  on  the  disgrace  of  Somerset,  he  was  recalled 
home  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  latter's  connexions  with 
Spain,  was  made  vice-chamberlabi  and  a  privy  councillor,  and 
obtained  from  James  the  manor  of  Sherborne  forfeited  by  the 
late  favourite.  In  16x8  he  went  once  mora  to  Spain  to  reopen 
the  negotiations,  returning  in  ^ay,  and  being  credited  Baron 
Digby  on  the  35th  of  November.  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  Spaih'  on  the  election  of  the  elector  palatine,  the 
king's  son-in-law,  to  the  Bohemian  thrpne;  and  in  March  x63x, 
after  the  latter's  expulsion  from  Bohemia,  Digby  was  sent  to 
Brussels  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Palatinate. 
On  the.  4th  of  July  he  went  to  >^enna  and  drew  up  a  Oieme 
of  padfication  with  the  emperor,  by  which  Fkederick  was  to 
abuidon  Bohemia  and  be  secured  in  his  hereditary  territories, 
but  the  .  agreement  could  never  be  enforced.  After  raising 
money  for  the  defence  of  Heidelberg  he  returned  home  in  October, 
and  on  the  axst  of  November  explained  his  policy  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  asked  for- money  and  forces  for  its  execution.  The 
sudden  dissolution  of  parliament,  however,  prevented  the 
■doption.of  any  measure  of  support,  and  entirely  ruined  Dlgby's 
pisjas.  In  x6a3  he  returned  to  Spain  with  nothing  on  which 
to  rely  but  the  goodwill.of  Philip  IV.,  and  nothing  to  offer  but 
entreaties.. 

On  the  xsth  of  September  he  was  created  eari  of  Bristol.  He 
urged  on  the  marriage  treaty,  believing  it  would  include  favour- 
able conditions  for  Frederick,  but  the  negotiations  were  taken  out 
of  Jus  control,  and  finally  wrecked  by  the  arrival  of  Charies 
himself  and  Buckingham  in  March  1623.  He  iiicurred  their 
resentment,  of  whidi  the  real  inspiration  was  Buckingham's 
Implacable  jealousy,  by  a  letter  written  to  Jaines  informing  him 
of  Buckingham's  unpopularity  among  the  Spanish  ministers, 
and  by  his  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  peace  with  Spain  after 
their  departure.  In  January  x6a4  he  left  Spain,  and  on  arriving 
at  Dover  in  March,  Buckingham  and  Charles  having  now  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  king,  he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court  and  ordered  to  confine  himself  at  Sherborne.  He  was 
required  by  Buckingham  to  answer  a  aeries  of  interix)gatorics, 
but  he  refused  to  inculpate  himself  and  demanded  a  trial  by 
parliaoient.  On  the  death  of  James  he  was  removed  by  Charles  I. 
from  the  privy  council,  and  ordered  to  absent  himself  from  his 
first  parUament.  ■.  On  his  demand  in  January  1626  to  be  present 
at  tlie  coronation  Charles  angrily  refused,  and  accused  him  of 
having  tried  to  pervert  his  rdigion  in  Spain.  In  March  1626, 
after  the  assembling  of  the  second  parliament,  Digby  applied  to 
the  Lords,  who  supported  his  rights,  and  Charles  sent  him  his 
writ  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  desiring 
hjm  not  to  use  it  Bristol,  however,  took  his  seat  and  demanded 
Justice  apdnst  Buckingham  (Thomason  Tracts,  E.  126  (20)). 
The  king  endeavoured  to  obstruct  bis  attack  by  causing  Bristol 
on  the  xst  of  May  to  be  himself  brought  to  the  bar,  on  an  accusa- 
tion  ol  high  treason  by  the  attorney-general. .  The  Lords,  how- 
ever,/ordered  that  both  charges  should  be  investigated  simul- 
taneoudy.  .-  Further  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the  dissolution 
of  parliunent  on  the  15th  of  June;  a.  prosecution  was  ordered 
by  Chazkt  in  the  Star  Chamber,,  and  Bristol  was  sent  to  the 


Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  x  7th  of  Marcb  xtf  aS,  when  the 
peers,  on  the  assembling  of  Charics's  third  parliament,  insisted 
on  his  liberation  and  restoration  to  his  seat  in  the  Lords. 

In  the  discussions  upon  the  Petition  of  Right,  Bristol  sapported 
the  use  of  the  king's  prerogative  in  emergencies,  and  usertcd 
that  the  king  besides  his  le^  had  a  regal  power,  but  joined  ia 
the  demand  for  a  full  acceptance  of  the  petition  by  the  king  after 
the  first  unsatisfactDiy  answer.  He  was  now  restored  to  favovr. 
but  took  no  part  in  politics  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Soottisk 
rebellion,  when  he  warned  Charles  of  the  danger  of  attacking  vitk 
inadequate  forces.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  Great  Cooidl  held 
at  York,  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Soots  in  Scptrwbff 
1640  at  Ripon,  and  advised  strong  the  summoning  of  the 
parliament  In  February  X64X  he  was  one  of  the  peers  vho 
advocated  reforms  in  the  adxninistzation  and  were  given  se&!5 
in  the  council.  Though  no  friend  to  StnffMd,  he  endeavoured 
to  save  his  life,  desiring  only  to  see  him  excluded  from  ofice, 
and  as  a  witness  was  excused  fp»m.  voting  on  the-  attainder. 
He  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  on  the  kiag's 
departure  for  Scotland,  and  on  the  27th  of  December  he  vis 
declared  an  evil  counsellor  by  the  House  of  Conunons,  Cramwdl 
on  the  28th  moving  an  address  to  the  king  to  dismiss  him  frac 
his  councils,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  advocated  the  bringiac  vp 
of  the  northern  army  to  overawe  parliament  in  the  precediai 
q>ring-  There  is  00  evidence  to  support  the  charge,  bot  Digbjr 
was  regarded  by  the  parliamentary  party  with  speaaX  hatred 
and  distrust,  of  which  the  chief  causes  were  probably  his  Spuuk 
proclivities  and  his  indifference  on  the  great  matter  of  religkai. 
to  whldi  was  added  the  unpopularity  reflected  from  bb  Bi>- 
guidedson.  Onthe28thof  March  X642  he  was  sent  to  the Tover 
for  having  failed  to  disclose  to  parliament  the  Kentish  pttitioiL 
Liberated  in  April,  be  spokein  the  Lords  on  the  2och  of  M17 
in  favour  of  an  accommodation,  and  again  in  June*  in  vindkatkB 
of  the  king;  but  finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,  and  believiog  iJi 
armed  rebellion  against  the  king  a  wicked  violation  of  the  iiioet 
solemn  oaths,  he  joined  Charles  at  York,  was  present  at  £dgeh;S 
and.  accompanied  him  to  Oxford.'  On  the  xst  of  February  164J 
he  was  named  with  Lord  .Herbert  of  Ra^an  for  removd  froa 
the  court  and  public  office  for  ever,  and  in  the  pcopoatnes  ci 
November  1644  .was  one  of  those  excepted  bom  pardoa.  Is 
January  he  had  endeavoured  to  instigate  a  breach  o<  the  Inde- 
pendents with  the  Scots.;  Bristol^  however,  was  not  in  bvoiir 
of  continuing  the  war,  and  withdrew  to  Sherborne,  leaoviag  it 
the  q>ring  of  1644  to  Exeter,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  dty 
retirixig  abroad  on  the  xxth  of  Jtily  by  order  of  the  Houses,  vhidi 
rejected  his  petition  to  compound  for  his  estate.  He  took  ap 
his  residence  at  Caen,  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ezik  sad 
poverty,  and  occasionally  attending  the  young  king.  In  1647 
he  printed  at  Caen  An  Apology^  defending  his  support  of  the 
royal  cause.  This  was  reprinted  in  1656  (Tlwmasoa  Tcacti, 
£.  897, 6).    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  January  1653. 

He  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  a  man  of  grave  aspect  of  a 
presence  that  drew  respect,  and  of  great  parts  and  ability,  bat 
passionate  and  superdlious  and  too  voluminous  »  discoaxser 
in  ooundL"  His  aim  was  to  effect  a  pditical  union  betveea 
Eng^d  and  Spain  apart  from  the  religious  or  marriage  qucstkcs 
— a  policy  which  would  probably  have  benefited  both  Engbk 
and  European  Interests;  but  it  was  one  understood  neither  a 
Spain  nor  in  Enfl^d,  and  proved  impracticable.  He  was  a 
man  of  hi|^  character,  who  refused  to  compound  with  filtrhood 
and  Injustice,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  serve  two  Scaait 
sovereigns,  and  whose  firm  resistance  to  the  king's  tyranny  led 
the  way  to  the  great  movement  which  fiiuDy  destroyed  it 
Besides  his  Apology » he  was  the  author  of  several  printedspecches 
and  poems,  and  translated  A  D^enu  cf  Ike  CcAdU  Folk  bf 
Peter  du  Moulin  (x6xo).  -He  married  Beatrix,  dangbter  cf 
Charles  Walcot,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Dyve,  and  besides  tw 
daughters  left  two  sons,  George,  who  succeeded  him  u  nd 
earl,  of  Bristol,  and  John,  who  died  unmarried. 

:  BlBUOoaAPRY.— The  best  account  of  Bristol  will  be  Iboad  ia  die 
scattered  notices  of  him  in  the  Hist  tfEn^amd  and  of  the  CM  Wzt. 
by  5.  R.  Cardiner,  who  also  wrote  tqe  fboct  s^k^  of  his  cum  la 
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.  loinuliip  of  Hirtfard  tsunty,  COimectlcut, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  cental  p*rt  rf  ihc  lUle,  mbout  i6  m.  S.W.  of 
HinfRd.  It  hu  ui  trtt  of  17  iq.  m.,  ud  coataini  tlie  villigc 
of  FonitviDe  and  tlie  borough  of  Bristol  (EncoTpontcd  in  iSgj). 
Etoth  in  dtoileil  on  the  Pequibuck  river,  ud  arc  lerved  by  the 
■ntcra  bmuh  of  the  midlaod  jlivaion  of  the  New  York.  New 
Riven  k  Hwtford  nilwiy,  ud  by  ckctrk  nOwty  to  Hartford, 
Sew  BriUlo  ud  TerryviUe.-  Pop.  (i»9o)  7381;  (1900)  0*43,  i»- 
dndini  thu  ol  the  boreugh,  616B  (1910)  ij.soi  (borough,  9517). 
AntfHif  the  muuficture*  of  the  bc^u^  cj  Brialol  ue  clockA, 
■DoUcD  Esodi,  iron  cutingi,  hudwire,  bno  wire,  lilverpUte 
ud  beOi.  Bristol  doclu,  £nt  muufactured  Kon  lilcr  Uu 
Wit  of  lodepemlfnce,  have  long  been  widely  known.  Bristol, 
origiaaltj  1  port  of  the  township  of  Farmington,  was  £ist  letlled 
about  1777,-  but  did  not  become  an  independent  corporation 
antn  the  formation,  in  1741,  of  the  Gnl  church,  knows  ifier 
1744  ai  the  New  Cambridge  Society.  In  174S  1  Prolntut 
Efucopd  Cbuich  wai  orguiied,  and  before  Uld  during  the  Wit 
o(  lodependente  its  members  belonged  to  tie  Loyiijjt  partyi 
iMr  nclor,  Rev.  Jama  Nichols,  was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the 
Whigi,  ud  McMS  Dunbar,  a  member  of  the  chuich,  wai  hanged 
lor  IreasoD.  by  the  Connecticut  aulhorities.  Chippen'i  Hill 
{abooi  ]  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  township)  was  a  favourite 
leadaroQS  of  the  local  Loyalists;  and  a  cave  there,  known  as 
"The  Toriei'  Den,"  Is  a  well-known  tudmark.  In  178J  New 
Cambridge  and  W«t  Britain,  anolbei  ecdesiistkil  lodety  of 
FiTmiogtoo,  were  incorporated  la  the  lownihip  of  Bristol,  but 
b  1S06  thejt  were  divided  into  the  preiCDt  toiraships  of  BtiMol 
ind  Burlington. 

MmOk  a  city,  county  of  a  dty,'  munidp«l|  county  and 
puUamenUry  borough,  and  seaport  of  En|[land,  chiefly  in 
Clouceslenhire  but  partly  in  SoRieisetshire,  iiSt  m.  W.  of 
Lmdoa.  Pop.  (iQoi)  318,945.  The  Avon,  here  fonniog  the 
boundity  between  Glouceslerihire  ud  Somerset,  though  enleriag 
Ihr  cSuary  "^  '>»  Severn  (Bristol  Chuoel)  only  S  m.  below  (be 
tily.  is  here  confined  between  considenble  hills,  with  a  BtUTOW 
vaUcy-Booc  on  which  Ibe  nucleus  of  the  dty  rests.  Between 
Bristol  and  the  Channel  the  valley  becames  a  gorge,  crossed  at 
>  tingle  stride  by  the  famous  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  Above 
Bristol  t^  hitls  again  dose  in  at  Keynsham.  so  that  the  city 
tio  in  *  basin-like  hoQow  some  4  m.  in  diameter,  and  extends 
up  the  heights  10  the  north.  The  Great  Western  railway,  striking 
.alo  Ibe  Avon  valley  near  Bath,  serves  Bristol  from  London, 
(oenecEs  it  with  South  Wales  by  the  Severn  tunnel,  and  with 
Ihc  loutbcTn  ud  touth-wetteni  counties  of  England.  Local 
iLviof  Ibis  conpanyencircle  the  dty  on  the  north  and  the  south, 
«rving  the  oulporti  of  Avonmouth  and  Portiihead  on  the 
Bristol  CbuneL  A  trunk  line  of  the  Midland  railway  connects 
Brisiol  with  ttie  north  of  England  by  way  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Birmingham  and  Dediy.  Both  companies  use  Ihc 
nninl  sUIioa.  Temple  Meads. 

The  nucleus  of  Briitd  lies  to  the  north  of  the  rivet.  The 
biisiKS*  centte  is  in  the  district  traversed  by  Broad  Street, 
Hifh  Street.  Wine  Street  and  Corn  Street,  which  radiate  from 
1  ctnire  cloie  to  the  Floating  Harbour.  To  the  toulb  of  this 
"lire,  connected  with  it  by  Brbtot  Bridge,  an  itiand  is  formed 
ttivcen  the  Floating  Harbour  and  the  New  Course  of  the  Avon,  I 


aod  here  are  Temple  Irlead*  sUCkn,  above  Vktori*  Slieet, 
two  of  the  finest  churches  |tbe  Temple  and  St  Uary  ReddiSe) 
the  genera]  hospital  and  other  public  building  Immediatdy 
above  the  bridge  the  little  river  Frome  joins  Che  Avon.  Owtag 
to  the  nature  ol  Ibe  site  the  streets  are  Irregular;  In  the  Inner 
part  of  the  dty  they  are  generally  narrow,  ud  sometimes,  with 
their  aadent  gabled  house*,  eitrtniely  picturesque. .  The  prin- 
dpal  (uburba  surround  the  dty  <o  the  west,  Dorlh  and  east. 

Churclia,  fir-L— In  the  centre  of  Bristol  a  remarkabie  collection 
of  architectural  utiquilies  is  found,  prindpilly  ecdesIasticaL 
'nUs  the  city  owes  mainly  to  a  few  great  baronial  fatnilio, 
•udi  as  the  earfs  of  Gloucester  and  the  Berkeleys,  in  its  eariy 
history,  and  to  a  few  great  merchants,  the  Canyngs,  Shipwards 
and  Fiamptons,  b  its  later  career.  The  see  of  Bristol,  founded 
by  Heniy  VOl.  in  154s.  *aa  united  to  that  of  Gloucester  in 
iSjfl;  bul  again  aepaialed  In  rS96.  The  diocese  indudes  parts 
of  Gloucestershire  and  WQtshire',  and  a  smatt  but  populous 
portion  of  Somerset.  The  cathedral,  studing  above  the  so- 
called  Canons'  Manh  which  boiden  the  Floating  rMii<r«r 
Harbour.  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  tide  of 
College  GnctL  It  has  two  vrestem  tower*  and  a  central  tower, 
nave,  short  transept*,  choir  with  afslei,  an  eaatem  Lady  chapel 
and  other  cbapelsi  and  on  the  south,  a  chapler-house  ud 
cloister  court.  The  nave  is  modem  (by  Street,  1877),  imitating 
the  choir  of  ttie  14th  century,  with  its  curious  skeleton-vaulting 
in  the  aisles.  Besides  the  canopied  tomba  of  the  Berkeleys  with 
their  effigies  in  chain  mail,  and  similarly  fine  tomba  of  the 
croilered  abbots,  there  are  memorials  to  Bishop  Butter,  to 
Sterne's  Ella  (Eliubeth  Draper),  ud  to  Udy  Hesketh  (the 
friend  of  Cowper),  who  are  all  inleiied  here.  That  i>  also  liere 
William  Mason's  &ie  epitaph  to  his  wife  td.  1767),  beginning 
"Take,  holy  earth,  all  Ihal  my  soul  hold*  dear."  Of  Fill- 
Harding'*  abbey  of  St  Augustine,  founded  in  1142  (of  which  the 
present  cathedral  was  the  church),  the  stately  entrance  gateway, 
with  It*  sculptured  mouldings,  remaina  hardly  injured.  The 
abbot's  gateway,  the  vestibule  to  the  chapter-house,  ud  the 
chapter-bouse  itself,  which  is  carved  with  Byzantine  eauberance 
'    :knowledged  to '  ' '*     '"      '  *' 


cbaiabers  in 
College  Green  is  the  SI 
St  Mark's],  devoted  to 
It  b  mainly  Decorate 
within  the  centre  of  t 
radius  of  half-a- 
built  between  i 


e  also  perfect.  On  the  north  side  of 
II  but  ornate  Mayor's  chapel  (originally 
e  services  ol  the  mayor  and  coiporatlon. 
ud  Perpendicular.  Of  the  chuitbe* 
01  toe  dty,  tbe  following  are  found  within  > 
lie  from  Bristol  Bridge.  St  Stephen's  church, 
1  1450  ud  1400,  is  >  dignified  structure,  cIiieBy 
It  its  faa-tr»ceried  porch  and  ilalely  lower.  It 
tirely  by  the  munificence  of  John  Shipwaid,  a 
^hant.  The  tower  and  spire  of  St  John's  (15th 
d  OQ  one  of  the  gateway*  of  the  dty.  This  church 
Is  ■  panllelograra,  without  eait  or  west  window*  or  aisles, 
and  is  built  upon  *  fine  groined  crypt  St  James's  church,  tbe 
burial  phce  of  iU  founder,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  dates 
from  1130,  and  fine  Norman  work  remains  in  tbe  nave.  Tbe 
tower  is  of  the  14th  fenturj\  SI  Philip's  baa  u  Early  English 
tower,  but  It*  estemal  walls  and  window*  are  for  the  most  part 
debased  Perpendicular.  Robert  FIliHamon's  Norman  tower  of 
St  Peter,  tbe  oldest  cburdl  tower  in  Bristol,  still  presents  its 
missive  square  lo  the  eye.  This  church  standi  in  Castle  Slreel, 
which  cororoeniorales  the  csille  of  Robert,  esrl  of  Gloucester, 
tbe  wall*  of  which  weie  >5  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  Nothing 
remains  of  this  touadalion,  but  there  still  ensl  some  walls  and 
vaults  of  Ibe  later  Itroaghold,  induding  a  fine  EaHy  English 

gabled  building  of  Jacobean  and  earlier  date,  with  a  fine  court 
room.  St  Mary  le  Fort  and  St  Augustine  the  Less  are  churches 
of  the  Perpendicular  era,  and  not  the  ricbnl  specimens  of  their 
kind.  St  Nicholas  church  is  modem,  on  a  ciypt  of  tbe  date 
isoj,  and  earlier.  On  tbe  island  south  of  (he  Floating  Harbour 
are  two  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the  city.  Temple 
church,  with  its  leaning  tower,  s  ft.  ofl  the  perpendicular, 
retains  nothing  of  the  Templan'  peiiod,  but  is  a  fine  building 
of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods.    The  church  pf 
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St  Maiy  RedcUffey'for  grimdenr  of  propordon  and  ekbontion 
of  design  and  finish,  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  building  in  Bristol, 
and  takes  high  nuik  among  the  parish  churches  of  England.  It 
vaa  built  for  the  most  part  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century 
by  William  Canyng  or  Canyngea  (g.v.)>  but  the  sculptured  n<nth 
porch  li  externally  Decorated,  and  interaaOy  Early  English. 
The  fine  tower  b  also  Decorated,  on  an  Early  English  base. 
The  spire,  Decorated  in  style,  is  modern*  Among  numerous 
monuments  is  that  of  Admiral  Penn  (d.  17x8),  the  father  ci  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  church  exhibits  the  rare  feature 
of  transeptal  aisles.  Of  St  Thomas's,  in  the  vidnity,  only  the 
tower  (z 5th  century)  remains  of  the  old  structures.  All  Hallows 
church,  has.  a  modem  Italian  campanile,  but  is  hi.  the.  main 
of  the  xsth  (ientury,  with  the  retention  of  four  Norman  piers, 
hi  the  nave;  and  is  interesting  from  its  connexion  with  the 
ancient  gfld  of  calendars,  .whoae  office  it  was  **  to  convert  Jews, 
instruct  youths,"  and  keep  the  archives  of  the  town.  Theirs 
ins  the  first  free  library  in  the  dty,  possibly  in  England.  The 
records  of  the  church  contain  a  singulariy  picturesque  npn- 
sentation  of  the  andcnt  customs  of  the  fraternity. 

Among  conventual  remains,  besides  those  already  mentioned,' 
there  exist  of  the  Dominican  priory  the  Early  Enf^ish  refectory 
and  dormitory,  the  latter  comprising  a  row  of  fifteen  original 
windows  and  an  oak  xoof  of  the  same  date;  and  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital  then  is  4  double  arch,  with  intervening 
arcades,  also  Eariy  En^^ish.  These,  with  the  small  chapel 
of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cok)gne,  Holy  Trinity  Hospital,  both 
Perpendicular,  and  the  remains  of  the  house  of  the  Augustinian 
canons  attached  to  the  cathedral,  oompriae  the  whole  of  the 
monastic  rdics. 

There  are  many  good  q>ecimens  of  ancient  domestic  archi- 
tecture—notably some  arches  of  a  grand  Norman  hall  and  some 
Tudor  windows  of  Cobton's  house,  Small  Street;  and  Canyng's. 
liouse,  with  good  Perpendicular  oak  roof.  Of  buildings  to  which 
historic  interest  attaches,  thera  aro  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
almshouses  (1699),  adjoining  their  halL  This  gild  wasestaUished 
in  the  i6th  century.  A  sniall  house  near  St  Biary  Reddiffe  was 
the  school  where  the  poet  Chattcrton  received  his  education. 
tiis  memorial  is  in  the  diurchyard  of  St  Mary,  and  in  the  church 
a  chest  contains  the  records  among  which  he  claimed  to  have 
discoviered  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  were  in  reality  his 
own.  A  house  in  Wno  Street  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet- 
laureate  Robert  Southey  (x744)* 

-  Public  Buildingr,  6'c.— The  public  bufldings  are  somewhat 
ove^hadowed  in  interest  by  the  ecdesiastiad.  •  The  council 
bouse,  at  the  "  Cross  "  of  the  four  main  thoroughfares,  dates 
from  1827,  was  enlarged  in  1894,  and  contains  the  dty  archives 
and  many  portraits,  induding  a  Van  Dyck  and  a  Kndler.  The 
Guildhall  is  dose  by— a  modem  Gothic  building.  Theexchange 
(used  as  a  corn-market)  is  a  noteworthy  building  by  the  famous 
architect  of  Bath,  John  Wood  (1743)'  Edward  Colston,  a 
revered  dtizen  and  benefactor  of  the  dty  (d.  1721),  is  com- 
memorated by  name  in  several  buildings  and  institutions,  notably 
in  Colston  Hall,  which  is  used  for  concerts  and  meetings.  A 
bank  dose  by  St  Stephen's  church  daims  to  have  originated  in 
the  first  savings-bank  established  in  England  (x8x  3).  -  Similarly, 
the  dty  free  library  (16x3)  is  considered  to  be  the  original  of  its 
kind.  The  Bristol  museum  and  reference  library  were  transferred 
to  the  corporation  in  1893.  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean  (d.  X899) 
bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol  the  sum  of  £50,000  for 
the  further  devdopment  of  the  free  libraries  of  the  dty,  and  with 
especial  regard  to  the  formation  and  susteAance  of  a  general 
refenmce  library  of  a  standard  and  sdentific  character.  The 
central  library  was  opened  in  X906.  An  art  gallery,  presented  by 
Sir  William  Henry  Wills,  was  opened  in  X905. 
.  Among  educational  establishments,  the  technical  coDegiD  of 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Venturers  (1885)  supplies  sdentific, 
technical  and  commercial  education.  The  extensive  buildings 
of  this  institution  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1906.  University 
College  (1876)  forms  the  nucleus  ol  the  university  of  Bristol(char- 
tered  1909). .  Clifton  College,  opened  in  1862  and  incorporated 
in  X877,  ixidudes  a  physical  sdence  school,  with  laboratories. 


a  museum  and  obaervatory.  Colston's  ghV  day  adhool  (xSqi) 
indudcs  domestic  economy  and  calistbenicsr  Among  the  many 
charitable  institutions  are  the  general  hospital,  opened  in  xSjS, 
and  since  repeatedly  enlarged;  royal  hospital  for  akk  cbildita 
and  women.  Royal  Victoria  home^  and  the  Queen  Mctoria 
jubilee  oonvalesoent  home. 

Of  the  open  qiaces  in  and  near  Bristol  the  most  extcnsh-e  aie 
those  bordering  the  river  in  the  nei|^iboudiood  of  the  gotgt^ 
Durdham  and  Clifton  Downs,  on  the  Glouccsteishire  aide  (see 
CunoN).  Others  are  Victoria  Park,  south  of  the  river,  scar 
the  Bedminster  station,  EastviUe  Park  by  the  Fhme,  on  tte 
north-east  of  the  dty  beyond  Stapleton  Road  station,  St 
Andrew's  Park  near  MonQ>dkr  station  to  the  north,  and  Bandoa 
Hill,  west  of  the  cathedral,  an  abrupt  rtninfnce  *«w««Mti^St.g  ^ 
fine  view  over  the  dty,  and  crowned  with  a  modem  iovcr 
commemorating  the  "fourth  centenary  of  the  diseoivtiy  of 
America  by  John  Cabot,  and  sons  Lewis,  Sd>astian  and  Sasctia." 
Other  memorials  in  the  dty  are  the  High  Cross  on  CoUefe  Gram 
(X850),  and  sUtues  of  Queen  Victoria  (1888),  Samod  Moriqr 
(x888),  Edmund  Burice  (X894),  and  Edward  Coiston  (1895),  ia 
whose  memory  are  held  axmual  Colston  banqoets. 
.  Harbour  ami  Trade. — ^Bristol  harbour  was  fbmied  in  xSa9 
by  the  convetson  of  the  Avon  and  a  branch  of  the  Frame  iato 
"  the  Float,"  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  channd  for  the  Aveo  a:^ 
the  formation  of  two  basins.  Altogether  the  water  area,  at  find 
levd,  is  about  85  acres.  Four  dry  dodcs  open  into  the  floatiac 
harbour;  In  1884  the  Avonmouth  and  Pertisheod  do(±s  at  the 
river  entrance  were  bought  up  by  the  dty;  and  the  port  extoids 
from  Hanham  Mills  on  the  Avon  to  the  mouth  of  the  xivcr,  aad 
for  some  distance  down  the  estuary  ol  the  Severn.  The  dty 
docks  have  a  depth  of  ss  ft,  while  those  at  Avonmouth  aie 
accessible  to  the  largest  vessels.  In  X9oa  the  oonstnictioa  of 
the  extensive  Royal  Edward  dock  at  Avonmouth  was  pet  ia 
hand  by  the  corporation,  and  the  dodL  was  opened  by  Ki^ 
Edward  VII.  in  1908.    It  is  entered  by  a  hxk  875  ft.  king  aad 

xoof  t  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  of  46  ft.  at  ocdimiy 
q>ring,  and  36  ft.  at  ordinary  neap  tides.  The  dock  itadf  has  a 
meato  length  of  xxao  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  xooo  ft,  and  there  is  a 
branch  and  passage  connecting  with  the  old  dodc  The  water 
area  is  about  30  acres,  and  the  dodL  is  so  oonsCkucted  as  to  be 
easily  capable  of  extension.  Portishead  doc^  on  the  SooierKC 
shore,  has  an  area  of  X  3  acres.  The  port  has  a  large  trade  vith 
America,  the  West  Ladies  and  cSaewhere,  the  prindpal  imports 
being  grain,  fruit,  oQs,  ore,  timber,  hides,  cattle  and  fcnenl 
merchandise;  while  the  exports  indude  madunciy,  miaa* 
factured  oils,  cotton  goods,  tin  and  salt  The  Ekler  Dcmitfter. 
Dominion  and  o^her  large  steamship  companies  trade  at  the  poit 

.The  prindpal  industries  are  shipbuilding,  ropewatks,  chooohte 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  tobacco  nulls  and  pipe-making,  giaa 
works,  potterie^  soaperies,  shoe  factories,  leather  works  aad 
taimeries,  chemical  works,  saw  mills,  breweries,  copper,  lead 
and  shot  works,  iron  works,  machine  works,  stained-paper  wodv 
anchors,  chain  cables,  safl-doth,  buttons.  A  «^ft«'Mi1  cxtendi&s 
x6  m.  south-east  to  Radstock  avails  much  for  Bristol  maoa- 
factures. 

The  parliamentary  borou|^  is  divided  into  four  divisiaBS«  each 
returning  one  member.  The  government  of  the  dty  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  lord  mayor,  as  aldermen  apd  66  ooundUora.  The 
area  in  1901  was  xx,705  acres;  but  in  1904  it  was  incxtaacd  la 
17,004  acres. 

H»tory.~Bristol  (Brigstow,  Bristou,  Bristow,  Bristek)  is  oac 
of  the  best  examples  of  a  town  that  has  owed  its  greataeas 
entirdy  to  trade.  It  was'  never  a  shire  town  or  the  ate  of  a 
great  rdigious  house,  and  it  owed  little  to  its  position  as  the 
head  of  a  feudal  lordship,  or  as  a  military  post  Thoo^  it  a 
near  both  British  and  Roman  camps,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
British  or  Roman  settlement  It  was  the  .western  liaat  of  ike 
Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  and  about  the  year  1000  a  Sasoo 
settlement  began  to  grow  up  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Frooc 
and  Avon,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  sitaation  favooriaf 
the  growth  of  the  township.  Bristol  owed  tench  to  Danish  n^ 
and  during  the  reign  of  Canute,  when  the  wool  trade  eiik 
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bdaDd  began,  it  became  the  market  for  English  slaves.  In  the 
reign  of  ^ward  the  Confessor  the  town  was  included  in  the 
earidom  of  Sweyn  Godwinsson,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday 
survey  it  was  aiready  a  royal  borough  governed  by  a  reeve 
appointed  by  the  king  as  overlord,  the  king's  geld  being  assessed 
il  no  maiks.  There  was  a  mint  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
»hich  proves  that  Bristol  must  have  been  already  a  place  of 
some  size,  though  the  fact  that  the  town  ^as  a  member  of  the 
royal  manor  of  Baston  shows  that  its  importance  was  still  of 
recent  growth.  One-third  of  the  geld  was  paid  to  Geoffrey  de 
Coutances,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  threw  up  the  earthworks  of  the 
castle.  He  joined  in  a  rebellion  against  William  11.,  and  after 
his  death  the  king  granted  the  town  and  castle,  as  part  of  the 
honour  of  Gloucester,  to  Robert  FitzHamon,  whose  daughter 
Uabel,  marrying  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  11x9,  brought 
him  Bristol  as  her  dowry.  Earl  Robert  still  further  strengthened 
the  castle,  probably  with  masonry,  and  involved  Bristol  in  the 
rebellion  against  Stephen.  From  the  castle  he  harried  the  whole 
oeighbourhood,  threatened  Bath,  and  sold  his  prisoners  as 
slaves  to  Ireland.  A  contemporary  chronicler  describes  Bristol 
castk  as  **  seated  on  a  mighty  mound,  and  garrisoned  with 
knights  and  foot  soldiers  or  rather  robbers  and  raiders,"  and  he 
calls  Bristol  the  stepmother  of  England. 

The  history  of  the  charters  granted  to  Bristol  begins  about 
this  time.  A  charter  granted  by  Henry  n.  in  xxya  exempted  the 
burgesses  of  Bristol  from  certain  tolls  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  confirmed  existing  liberties.  AnoUier  charter  of  the  same 
year  granted  the  dty  o(  Dublin  to  the  men  of  Bristol  as  a  colony 
with  the  same  liberties  as  their  own  town. 

As  a  result  probably  of  the  dose  coimexion  between  Bristol 
and  Ireland  the  growth  of  the  wool  trade  was  maintained. 
Many  Bristol  men  settled  in  Dublin,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
Bristol  beyond  the  seas,  its  charters  being  ahnost  duplicates  of 
those  granted  to  Bristol.  About  this  time  Bristol  began  to 
export  wool  to  the  Baltic,  and  had  developed  a  wine  trade  with 
the  south  of  France^  while  soap-making  ^nd  taiming  were 
flourishing  industries.  Bristol  was  still  organized  manorially 
rather  than  mnnidpaUy.  Its  chief  courts  were  the  weekly 
hundred  court  and  the  court  leet  hdd  three  times  a  year,  and 
presided  over  by  the  reeve  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester. 
By  the  marriage  of  Earl  John  with  the  heiress  of  Eari  William 
of  Gloucester,  Bristol  became  part  of  the  royal  demesne,  tJie 
rent  payable  to  the  king  being  fixed,  and  the  town  shook  off  the 
feudal  yoke.  The  charter  granted  by  John  in  xigo  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  borou^.  It  provided  that  no 
burgess  should  be  impleaded  without  the  walls,  that  no  non- 
buigess  should  sell  wine,  doth,  wool,  leather  or  com  in  Bristol, 
that  all  should  hold  by  burgage  tenure,  that  com  need  not  be 
ground  at  the  lord's  mOl,  and  that  the  burgesses  shotild  have  all 
their  reasonable  gQds.  At  some  uncertain  date  soon  after  this 
a  commune  was  established  in  Bristol  on  the  French  model, 
Robert  FitxNidioI,  the  first  mayor  of  Bristol,  taking  the  oath  in 
i3oa  Tlie  mayor  was  chosen,  not,  like  the  reeve  whom  he  had 
displaced,  by  the  overlord,  but  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  who 
vere  members  of  the  merchant  gild.  The  first  documentary 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  merchant  gild  appears  in  1242. 
In  addition,  there  were  many  craft  gilds  (later  at  least  twenty- 
six  were  known  to  exist),  the  most  important  being  the  gilds  of 
the  weavers,  tuckers  and  fullers,  and  the  Gild  of  the  Kalendars 
of  Bristol,  which  devoted  itself  to  religious,  educational  and 
sodai  work.  The  mayor  of  Bristol  was  helped  by  two  assistants, 
*ho  were  called  provosts  until  1 267,  and  from  1 267  to  151  x  were 
known  as  stewards,  and  after  that  date  as  bailiffs.  Before  this 
time  many  religious  houses  had  been  founded.  Earl  Robert  of 
Gloucester  established  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St  James;  there 
•creDominican  and  Franciscanpriories,amonasteiy  of  Carmelites, 
od  an  abbey  of  St  Augustine  founded  by  Robert  FitxHardinge. 

In  the  reign  of  John,  Bristol  began  the  struggle  to  absorb  the 
Brighbouring  manor  of  Bedminster,  the  eastern  half  of  which 
vas  hdd  by  the  Templars  by  gift  of  Eari  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
ud  the  western  half,  known  as  Reddiffe,  was  sold  by  the  same 
ead  to  Robert  FItsHardinge,  afterwards  Lord  Berkdey.    The 


TempIatB  acquiesced  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  wealthy 
owners  of  the  manor  of  Reddiffe,  who  had  their  own  manorial 
courts,  market,  fair  and  quay,  resisted  the  union  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  In  X247  a  new  course  was  cut  for  the  river 
Frome  which  vastly  improved  the  harbour,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  stone  bridge  was  built  over  the  Avon,  bringing  Temple  and 
Reddiffe  into  doser  touch  with  the  dty.  The  charter  granted 
by  Henry  III.  in  1 256  was  important  It  gave  the  burgesses  the 
right  to  choose,  coroners,  and  as  they  already  farmed  the  geld 
payable  to  the  king,  Bristol  must  have  been  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.  The  growing  exdusiveness  of  the  merchant 
gild  led  to  the  great  insurrection  of  13x2.  The  oligarchical 
party  was  supported  by  the  Berkdeys,  but  the  opposition  con- 
tinued their  rebellion  until  x^xj,  when  the  town  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  royal  forces.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
cloth  manufacture  devdoped  in  BristoL  Thomas  Blanket  set 
up  looms  in  1337,  employing  many  foreign  workmen,  and  in 
X353  Bristol  was  made  one  of  the  Staple  towns,  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  staple  being  hdd  by  the  mayor  of  the  towiL 

The  charter  of  X373  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  town  to 
indude  Reddiffe  (thus  settling  the  long-standing  dispute)  and 
the  waters  of  the  Avon  and  Sevem  up  to  the  Steep  and  Flat 
Holmes;  and  made  Bristol  a  county  in  itsdf,  independent  of 
the  county  courts,  with  an  dected  sheriff,  and  a  coimdl  of  forty 
to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  sheriff.  The  town  was  divided 
into  five  wards,  each  represented  by  an  alderman,  the  aldermen 
alone  being  eligible  for  the  mayoralty.  This  charter  (confirmeil 
in  X377  and  1488)  was  followed  by  the  period  of  Bristol's  greatest 
prosperity,  the  era  of  William  Canyng,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Sodety  of  Merchant  Venturers,  and  of  the  voyages  of  John  and 
Sebastian  CaboL  William  Canyng  (1399-X474)  was  five  times 
mayor  and  twice  represented  Bristol  in  parliament;  he  carried 
on  a  huge  doth  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  rebuilt  St  Mary  Red- 
diffe. At  the  same  time  doth  was  e3q>orted  by  Bristol  merchants 
to  France,  Spain  and  the  LevanL  The  records  of  the  Sodety 
of  Merchant  Venturers  began  in  1467,  and  the  sodety  increased 
in  influence  so  rapidly  that  in  xsoo  it  directed  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  dty  and  had  a  lease  of  the  port  dues.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1552,  and  recdved  other  charters  in  1638  and 
X662.  Henzy  VII.  granted  Bristol  a  charter  in  X499  (confirmed 
in  15x0)  which  removed  the  theoretically  popular  basis  of  the 
corporation  by  the  provision  that  the  aldermen  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  mayor  and  council.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  diocese  of  Bristol  was  founded,  which  indudc<i 
the  counties  of  Bristol  and  Dorset  The  voyages  of  discovery 
in  which  Bristol  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  led  to  a  further 
trade  devdopment  In  the  x6th  century  Bristol  traded  with 
Spain,  the  Canaries  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
shared  in  the  attempt  to  colonize  Newfoimdland,  and  began 
the  trade  in  African  slaves  which  flourished  during  the 
X7th  century.  Bristol  took  a  great  share  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  three  times  besieged.  Charles  n.  granted  a  formal 
charter  of  incorporation  in  1664,  the  governing  body  being 
the  mayor,  xa  aldermen,  30  conunon  coundlmen,  2  sheriffs, 
a  coroners,  a  town  derk,  clerk  of  the  peace  and  39  minor  offidals, 
the  governing  body  itself  filling  up  all  vacancies  in  its  number. 
In  the  1 8th  century  the  doth  trade  declined  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  Ireland  and  to  the  general  migration  of  manufactures 
to  the  northern  coalfields,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was 
maintained  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures  of  iron,  brass, 
tin  and  copper,  and  by  the  flourishing  West  Indian  trade,  sugar 
being  taken  in  exchange  for  African  daves. 

The  hot  wdls  became  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Anne  (who 
granted  a  charter  in  17x0),  and  a  little  later  Bristol  was  the 
centre  of  the  Methodist  revival  of  Whitefidd  and  Wesley.  The 
dty  was  small,  densely  populated  and  dirty,  with  dark,  narrow 
streets,  and  the  mob  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  violence 
in  the  riots  of  x  708,  ijsit  1767  and  X831.  At  the  begiiming  of 
the  X9th  century  it  was  obvious  that  the  prosperity  of  Bristol 
was  diminishing,  comparatively  if  not  actually,  owing  to  (x) 
the  rise  of  Liverpool,  which  had  more  natural  facilities  as  a  port 
I  than  Bristol  could  offer,  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tzade, 
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Which  ndntd  the  Wtst  Indian  aufu  tnde,  and  (3I  tlic  «tor- 
tionate  nUs  levied  by  the  Brisiot  Dock  Company.  incoQwnird 
in  180J.  These  ratei  made  eompelilion  wiOi  Liverpool  and 
Loodoa  iaipoftsible,  while  other  tolls  were  levied  by  the  Merchant 
VcDturen  and  the  oitporation.  The  decline  waa  checked  by 
the  (Sons  of  the  Biutolchunbetof  commerce  (founded  in  1813) 
and  by  the  Mimidpal  Reform  Act  of  1835.  The  new  corporation, 
conaistir^  of  4^  njundUoia  and  16  aldermen  who  elected  the 
tnayor,  being  themselves  chosen  by  the  burjesea  of  each  ward, 
bou^t  the  docks  in  1K48  and  reduced  the  feei.  In  1877-1880 
the  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Avonmouth  and  Fortiihead 
vete  made,  and  these  were  bought  by  the  corpoiation  in  18S4. 
A  levival  o(  trade,  rapid  increase  of  population  and  enlaigement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  dty  followed.  The  chief  magistrate 
beame  ■  lord  mayor  in  1849. 

See  J,  Carry.  HiaUry  ef  BriM  iv, 

.(■(^iuli<i(i8u)lj.  EvaBs.anii  I); 

Brinul  voL  oT  Bril,  Arckaal,  In.  ir, 

Br^ul  Paa  siiJ  Pr*ieii4  (BrlMol  it, 

Aiaali  of  Britut  (varioue  periodi)  hi 

M  (b  Briibil  Friari  (BriBol,  iBg])  tJ 

and  Briilcl  OiarUn  (laii);  Tu  i); 

Tit  Maicr'i  gainJar  (Camden  So  -y. 


>  borou^  of  Bucks  county,  Fenniylvanla,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Burlinjiton,  New  Jeisey,  10  in. 
N.E.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890)  6sS3;  ('*»)  7io*  (ii3< 
foreign-bare);  (iQio)  9156.  It  is  served  by  the  Fenniylvanla 
railway.  Tlic  botougb  fa  built  on  level  ground  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  river,  and  in  the  midit  of  an  attractive  fanning 
country.  The  priudpal  busineu  houses  arc  on  MJU  Street; 
while  RaddiEe  Sueei  extends  along  the  river.  Among  Bristol's 
tnanulacturing  establishments  arc  TVTrtiJTifi  shops,  rolling  mills, 
a  planing  mill,  yam,  hosiery  and  worsted  tnills,  and  factories 
for  making  carpets,  wall  paper  and  patent  leather.  Bath 
Springs  are  located  just  outside  the  borough  litnits;  t£ough  not 
so  famous  aa  they  were  early  in  the  i8th  century,  these  springs 
are  still  well  known  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  their  dialy- 
beite  Hiten,  Bristol  was  one  of  the  hrst  pbces  to  be  settled 
In  Fennsylvinls  after  William  Perm  received  his  charter  for  the 
province  in  rfiSi,  and  from  Its  settlement  until  1715  it  was  the 

Sof  government  of  the  county.    It  was  laid  out  in  1697  and 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1790;  the  present  charter, 
however,  dates  only  from  i8ji. 

BRIITOL,  the  shire>township  of  Bristol  cmmty,  Rhode  Island, 
D.S.A.,about  tjm.S.S.E.of  Providence,  between  Narraganiett 
Bay  on  the  W.  and  Haunt  Hope  Bay  on  the  E.,  thui  being  a 
peninsula.  Pop.  (tgoo)  6901,  of  whom  1993  were  lordgn-bom; 
(190s;  state  onsus)  7S";  ('9")  8s«S;  area  1,  1^.  m.  It  is 
Krvcd  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfoid,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Suburban  railways,  and  is  connected  with  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island  by  ferry.  Mount  Hope  (116  ft.),  on  the 
eastern  side,  commands  delightful  views  of  landscape,  bay  and 
river  scenery.  Elsewhere  In  the  township  the  surface  is  gently 
undulating  and  generally  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  cspcdally 
to  the  growing  of  onions.  Aamailislond.  Hog  Island,  is  indudcd 
in  the  township.  The  principal  village,  also  known  as  Bristol, 
is  a  port  of  entry  with  a  capacious  and  deep  harbour,  has  manu< 
factories  of  rubber  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
yachi.building  centre,  several  defenders  of  the  America's  Cup, 
including  the  "  C^olumfna  "  and  the  "  Reliance,"  having  been 
buUt  In  the  HeiresboS  yards  here.  At  the  close  of  iUng  Phihp's 
War  in  ifi76.  Mount  Hope  Neck  (which  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
vanquished  sachem],  with  most  of  what  is  ttow  the  township  of 
Bristol,  was  awarded  to  Ptynumth  Colony.  In  i6So,inunediately 
after  Plymouth  had  conveyed  the  "  Neck  "  to  a  company  of  four, 
the  village  was  laid  out;  the  following  year,  in  antidpation  of 
future  commercial  Importance,  the  township  and  the  village 
were  named  Bristol,  from  the  town  in  England.  The  town- 
ship became  the  shire-township  In  1685.  passed  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts  In  t69i.  and  in  t747  was  anneied  to 
Rhode  Ishind.  During  the  Wat  of  Independence  the  village  was 
le  British  on  the  ;th  of  October  t77j,  but 


suffered  little  dantge;  on  the  15th  of  May  1778  it  ais  viAtd 
and  partially  destroyed  by  a  British  force. 

BRISTOl,  a  dty  of  Sullivan  county,  Tenneiaee,  au]  Kub- 
ington  county,  Virginia,  V.SA.,  tjo  m.  N.E.  o(  EBetiiQi. 
Tennessee,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1700  ft.  Pop.  (1B80)  ^kb; 
(1890)  6 J16;  (1900)  98so(induding  igSt  negroej);(i9io)  i3JJi. 

Is  served  by  the  Holston  Valley,  the  Southern,  the  VirpDii  k 
South-Westem.  and  the  Norfolk  k  Western  railways,  and  it  1 
railway  centre  of  some  Importance.  It  Is  near  the  great  minrol 
deposits  of  Virginia,  Tennessee.  West  Virgirua.  Kentucky  ud 
North  Carolina;  an  important  distributing  point  for  Irua.  aal 

tobacco  factories,  furniture  factories  and  packing houo.  ha 
the  seat  of  SuUIns  College  (Metbodbt  EpiscOFal,  Sonth;  rtyg) 
for  women,  and  of  the  Virginia  Institute  for  Women  (Baptet, 
18S4),  both  in  the  stale  ol  Virginia,  and  of  a  twrmal  Calicut  >w 
negroes,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  sute  line.  Tlv  TauuKt- 
Vlr^nia  boundary  line  runs  thnJu^  the  princ^al  street,  drriditl 
the  place  into  two  separate  corporations,  the  Vir^nii  put. 
vhidi  befote  1890  (wliai  it  was  chartoed  as  a  dty)  was  knun 
u  Coodsod,  bdiif  admliiistntively  independent  ti  the  outy 
fn  iduch  It  is  situated.  Bristol  was  settled  about  1B3J.  and  die 
town  ol  Bristol,  Teatunee,  was  Erst  incorporated  In  iSji. 

BBItTOW,  BBHJiOnM  HBUI  (igj>-te9«).  Amerkan  ls«;n 
and  politician,  was  bom  in  Elkton,  Kentucky,  on  the  mh  d 
June  183J,  the  son  of  Fianris  Motion  Bristow  (iBociSiil,  1 
Whig  member  of  Congress  in  1854-1855  and  1B59-1861.  H{ 
graduated  at  Jefferson  Colfege,  Canonsburg,  Pennsyh-aaii.  □ 
1S51,  studied  law  under  his  father,  and  was  adnutted  le  iht 
Kentucky  bar  in  1853.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wir  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  15th  Kentucky  Infantry;  as 
severely  wounded  at  Shiloh;  helped  to  recruit  the  8th  Eentoikr 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  lieutenant-colond  and  later  aJood; 
and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  John  H.  Morgan  in  Jnly  iKj. 
In  1863-1S65  he  was  state  senator^  In  t865->SU  aoiitul 
United  States  district-attorney,  and  in  1S66-1870  diitrirl- 
attomey  for  the  Louisville  district ;  and  in  r870-t  371,  after  sir* 
months'  practice  of  law  with  John  M.  wiirijn,  was  tix  (fat 
appointed)  solldtor-general  of  the  United'  States.  In  1S7} 
President  Grant  nominated  him  attorney-general  of  the  Caiud 
States  in  case  George  H.  WiUIams  were  conhrmed  as  chid  joiQcc 
of  the  United  States.~-a  contingency  which  did  not  arise.  As 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1S74-1B76)  he  prosecuted  with  vigow 
the  so-called  "  Whisky  Ring."  the  headquarten  of  which  vs  it 
St  Louis,  and  which,  beginning  in  1S70  or  r87r,  had  dcfraedrd 
the  Federalgovemmentout  olalargepartof  itsri^tfnlitTas 
fnm  the  disililatlon  oi  whisky.  Distillers  and  levenneoAcenia 
St  Louis.  Milwaukee.  Cincinnati  and  other  d ties  wen  in^iliaud. 
and  theillicltgalns— which  in  St  Louis  alone  piotuhlyanBinud 
to  more  than  ti,500,ooo  In  the  six  yean  1870-1876 — were  divided 
Iwtween  the  distillers  and  the  revenue  officers,  who  levied  aasos- 
menlB  on  distillers  ostensibly  for  a  Republican  oimpaign  food 
to  be  used  in  furthering  Grant's  re-election.  Prominent  1004 
the  ting's  alleged  accomplicea  at  Washington  wai  OrriDe  t- 
Babcock,  private  secrets^  to  President  Grant,  wbfoe  pcmul 
friendship  for  Babcock  led  him  to  indiscreet  inlerferrscc  ifl  dv 
prosecution.  Through  Briatow's  efforts  more  than  foomoivc* 
Indicted,  a  number  of  whom  were  convicted,  but  after  Fov 
months'  imprisonment  were  pardoned.  Largely  owing  to  ftict>v 
between  himself  and  the  president,  Bristow  resigned  bis  poitfoL-c 
in  June  1876;  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  advocatetl  tV 
resumption  of  spede  payments  and  at  least  a  partial  retirctsdiE 
of  '^greenbacks";  and  he  was  also  an  advocate  of  dvil  wrrirr 
refoim.  He  was  a  promment  candidate  for  iIk  Rqnblias 
prnidentiat  nomination  In  1876.  After  1878  he  piactisnl  hi 
inNewYorkCity,  where  he  died  OB  the  iindof  Juae  189&. 

See  Mcmnrial  tij  Bmjamm  B4m  Bnilaw,  taively  pn^nl  Iv 
Djvid  WlloK  (Cambridge.  Maia.,  privately  printed.  il97);ll**T 
F-audi,  wh  Cong.,  lit  Sat.,  Uia.  Doe.  No.  ti6:Sitttoif*'(f^ 
Whiitty^in,  (Chicaio,  1880).  by  John  McDonald,  wbolo  mA 
■in  yean  had  been  supervisor  of  internal  revenoe  at  Sc  Lo^— • 
book  by  one  conccnied  and  to  be  cooiideEcd  in  thai  %hL 
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BRIS10W,  HEVRT  WILUAH  (18x7-1889),  English  geologist, 
SOD  of  Major-General  H.  Bristow,  who  served  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  May  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  under  John  Phillips,  then  professor  of 
geology.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  assistant  geolc^t  on  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  in  that  service  he  remained  for  forty-six 
years,  becoming  director  for  England  and  Wales  in  1872,  and 
retiring  in  x888.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1862.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  X4th  of  June  1889.  His  publications  (see  Geol. 
Hag.,  1889,  p.  384)  include  A  Glossary  of  Minerahgy  (x86x)  and 
The  Ckaiogy  of  the  tsle  of  Wight  (X862). 

BRITAIlf  (Gr.  Upermcal  k^ooc,  Bptrraria;  Lat.  Britanniat 
larely  Br^tania),  the  anglicized  form  of  the  flassical  name  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  sometimes  extended  to  the  British 
Isles  as  a  whole  {Britannicae  Insulce).  The  Greek  and  Roman 
forms  are  doubtless  attempts  to  reproduce  a  Celtic  oxiginal,  the 
exact  form  of  which  is  still  matter  of  dispute.  Brittany  (Fr. 
Brctapu)  in  western  France  derived  its  name  from  Britain 
owing  to  migrations  in  the  5th  and  6th  century  A.D.  Thepersoni- 
&atioD  of  Britannia  as  a  female  figure  may  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  the  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (early  2nd  century 
AJ).);  its  first  appearance  on  modem  coins  is  on  the  copper 
of  Charles  U.  (see  Nuiosmatics). 

In  what  follows,  the  archaeological  interest  of  early  Britain 
b  dealt  with,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Britain  in  Pre- 
Roman,  Roman,  and  Anglo-Saxon  days;  this  account  being 
snpplementaxy  to  the  articles  England;  Enousr  Histoky; 

SCOILUID,  &C. 

PSE-ROMAN  BSXTAZN 

Geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  when  and  by  whom  Britain  was 
fixst  peopled.  Probably  the  island  was  invaded  by  s  succession 
(tf  races.  The  first,  the  Paleolithic  men,  may  have  died  out  or 
retired  before  successors  arrived.  During  the  Neolithic  and 
Bronze  Ages  we  can  dimly  trace  further  immigipations.  Real 
knowledge  begins  with  two  Celtic  invasions,  that  of  the  Goidels 
in  the  later  part  of  the  Bronxe  Age,  and  that  of  the  Brythons  and 
Belgae  in  the  Iron  Age.  These  invaders  brought  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion and  dialects.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  were  themselves 
Celtic  in  blood  and  how  far  they  wo^e  numerous  enough  to  absorb 
or  obliterate  the  races  which  they  found  in  Britain.  But  it  is  not 
jmreaaonable  to  think  that  they  were  no  mere  conquering  caste, 
and  Chat  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Celtic-speaking 
peoples  of  the  western  continent.  By  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  except  perhaps  some  tribes  of  the  far 
north,  were  Celts  in  speech  and  customs.  Politically  they  were 
divided  into  separate  and  generally  warring  tribes,  each  under 
its  own  princes.  They  dwelt  in  hill  forts  with  walls  of  earth  or 
rode  stone,  or  in  villages  of  roxmd  huts  sunk  into  the  ground  and 
resembling  those  found  in  parts  of  northern  Gaul,  or  in  sub- 
terranean chambered  houses,  or  in  hamlets  of  pile-dwellings  con- 
structed among  the  marshes.  But,  at  least  in  the  south,  market 
centres  had  sprung  up,  town  life  was  begiiming,  houses  of  a  better 
type  were  perhaps  coming  into  use,  and  the  southem  tribes 
ttnployed  a  gold  coinage  and  also  a  currency  of  iron  bars  or 
ingots,  attested  by  Caesar  and  by  surviving  examples,  which 
^igh  roughly,  some  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  some  2}  lb,  but  mostly 
li  lb.  In  religion,  the  chief  feature  was  the  priesthood  of  Druids, 
who  here,  as  in  Gaul,  practised  magical  arts  and  barbarous  rites 
of  human  sacrifice,  taught  a  secret  lore,  wielded  great  influence, 
but,  at  least  as  Druids,  took  ordinarily  no  part  in  politics.  In 
Art,  these  tribes  possessed  a  native  Late  Celtic  fashion,  descended 
from  far-off  Mediterranean  antecedents  and  more  directly 
connected  with  the  La-Tdne  culture  of  the  continental  Celts. 
Its  characteristics  were  a  flamboyant  and  fantastic  treatment 
of  plant  and  animal  (though  not  of  human)  forms,  a  free  use  of 
^  geometrical  device  called  the  "  returning  spiral,"  and  much 
skiO  in,  mamrlHng  Its  finest  products  were  in  bronze,  but  the 
artistic  impulse  spread  to  humbler  work  in  wood  and  pottery. 
"^  late  Celtic  age  was  one  which  genuinely  delighted  in  beauty 
of  form  and  detail.  In  this  it  resembled  the  middle  ages  rather 
t^  the  Roman  empire  or  the  present  dayj  and  it  resembled 


them  all  the  more  in  that  its  love  of  beauty,  like  theirs,  was  mixed 
with  a  feeling  for  the  fantastic  and  the  grotesque.  The  Romaa 
conquest  of  northern  Gaul  (57-50  B.C.)  brought  Britain  into 
definite  relation  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  already  closely 
connected  with  Gaul,  and  when  Roman  civilization  and  its 
products  invaded  Gallia  Bqlgica,  they  passed  on  easily  to  Britain. 
The  British  coinage  now  bqsins  to  b^  Roman  legends,  and  after 
Caesar's  two  raids  (55,  54  B.C.)  the  southem  tribn  were  regarded 
"At  Rome,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves, 
as  vassals.  Actual  conquest  was,  however,  delayed.  Augustus 
planned  it.  But  both  he  and  his  successor  Hberius  realized  that 
the  greater  need  was  to  consolidate  the  existing  empire,  and 
absorb  the  vast  additions  recently  made  to  it  by  Pompey,  Caesar 
and  Augustus. 

Roman  Bxitain 

I.  The  Roman  Conquer, — ^Tlw  conquest  of  Britain  was  under- 
taken by  Claudius  in  A.O.  43.  Two  causes  coincided  to  produce 
the  step.  On  the  one  hand  a  forward  policy  then  ruled  at  Rome, 
leading  to  annexations  in  various  lands.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  probably  philo-Roman  prince,  Cunobelin  (known  to  literature 
as  Cymbedine),  had  just  been  succeeded  by  two  sons,  Caractacus 
{q.v.)  and  Togodumnus,  who  were  hostile  to  Rome.  Caligula, 
the  half-insane  predecessor  of  Claudius,  had  made  in  respect 
to  this  event  some  blunder  which  we  know  only  throu^  a 
sensational  exaggeration,  but  which  doubtless  had  to  be  made 
good.  An  immediate  reason  for  action  was  the  appeal  of  a 
fugitive  British  prince,  prestmoably  a  Roman  partisan  and  victim 
of  CunobeUn's  sons.  So  Aulus  Plautius  with  a  singularly  well 
equipped  army  of  some  40,000  men  landed  in  Kent  and  advanced 
on  London.  Here  Claudius  himself  appeared — the  one  reigning 
emperor  of  the  xst  century  who  crossed  the  waves  of  ocean, — ^and 
the  army,  crossing  the  Thames,  moved  forward  through  Essex 
and  captured  the  native  capital,  CamulodOnum,  now  Colchester. 
From  the  base  of  London  and  Colchester  three  corps  continued 
the  conquest.  The  left  wing,  the  Second  Legion  (under  Vespaaan, 
afterwards  emperor),  subdued  the  south;  the  centre,  the  Four- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Legions,  subdued  the  midlands,  while 
the  right  wing,  the  Ninth  Legion,  advanced  through  the- eastern 
part  of  the  island.  This  strategy  was  at  first  triumphant  The 
lowlands  of  Britain,  with  their  partly  Romanized  and  partly 
scanty  population  and  their  easy  physical  features,  presented 
no  obstacle.  Within  three  or  four  years  everything  south  of 
the  Humber  and  east  of  the  Severn  had  been  either  directly 
annexed  or  entrusted,  as  protectorates,  to  native  client-princes. 

A  more  diffictilt  task  remained.  The  wild  hills  and  wilder 
tribes  of  Wales  and  Yorkshire  offered  far  fiercer  resistance.  There 
followed  thirty  years  of  intermittent  hill  fighting  (a.d.  .47-79). 
The  precise  steps  of  the  conquest  are  not  known.  Legionary 
fortresses  were  established  at  Wroxeter  (for  a  time  only),  Chester 
and  C&erleon,  facing  the  Welsh  hills,  and  at  Lincoln  in  the  north- 
east. Monmouthshire,  and  Flintshire  with  its  lead  mines,  were 
early  overrun;  in  60  Suetonius  Paulinus  reached  Anglesea. 
The  method  of  conquest  was  the  establishment  of  smaU  detached 
forts  in  strategic  positions,  each,  garrisoned  by  500  or  xooo  men, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  full  share  of  those  disasters  which 
vigorous  barbarians  always  inflici  oh  dvilized  invaders.  Pro- 
gress was  delayed  too  by  the  great  revolt  of  Boadicea  (9.9.)  and 
a  large  part  of  the  nominally  conquered  Lowlands.  Her  rising 
was  soon  crushed,  but  the  government  was  obviously  afraid  for 
a  while  to  move  its  garrisons  forward.  Indeed,  other  needs  oi 
the  empire  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fourteenth  Legion 
about  67.  But  the  decade  A.D.  70-80  was  decisive.  A  series  of 
three  able  generals  commanded  an  army  restored  to  its  proper 
strength  by  the  addition  of  Legio  U.  Adiutrix,  and  achieved 
the  final  subjugation  of  Wales  and  the  first  conquest  of  Yorkshire, 
where  a  legionary  fortress  at  York  was  substituted  for  that  at 
Lincoln. 

The  third  and  best-known,  if  not  the  ablest,  of  these  genertds, 
Julius  Agricola,  moved  on  in.A.D.  80  to  the  conquest  of  the 
farther  north.  He  established  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
a  frontier  meant  to  be  permanent,  guarded  by  a  line  of  forts, 
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two  of  which  are  still  traceable  at  Camden  near  Falkirk,  and  at 
Bar  Hill.  He  then  advanced  into  Caledonia  and  won  a  "  famous 
victory  "  at  Mons  Graupius  (sometimes,  but  incorrectly,,  spelt 
Grampius),  probably  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  the  Isia, 
where  a  Roman  encampment  of  his  date,  Inchtuthill,  has  been 
partly  exajnined  (see  Galgacxts).  He  dreamt  even  of  invading 
Ireland,  and  thought  it  an  easy  task.  The  home  government 
judged  otherwise.  Jealous  possibly  of  a  too  brilliant  general, 
certainly  averse  from  costly  and  fruitless  campaigns  and  needing 
the  Legio  IL  Adiutrix  for  work  elsewhere,  it  recalled  both 
governor  and  legion,  and  gave  up  the  more  northerly  of  his 
nominal  conquests.  The  most  solid  result  of  his  campaigns 
is  that  his  battlefield,  misspelt  Grampius,  has  provided  to  anti- 
quaries, and  through  them  to  the  world,  the  modem  name  of  the 
Grampian  Hills. 

What  frontier  was  adopted  after  Agricola's  departure,  whether 
Tweed  or  Cheviot  or  other,  is  unknown.  For  thirty  years  (a.d. 
^S'liS)  the  military  history  of  Britain  is  a  blank.  When  we 
recover  knowledge  we  are  in  an  altered  world.  About  1 1 5  on  20 
the  northern  Britons  rose  in  revolt  and  destroyed  the  Ninth 
Legion,  posted  at  York,  which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
northern  trouble.  In  122  the  second  reigning  emperor  who 
crossed  the  ocean,  Hadrian,  came  himself  to  Britain,  brought 
the  Siztk  Legion  to  replace  the  Ninth,  and  introduced  the  frontier 
policy  of  his  age.  For  over  70  m.  from  Tyne  to  Solway,  more 
cxacUy  from  Wallsend  to  Bowness,  he  built  a  continuous  rampart, 
more  probably  of  turf  than  of  stone,  with  a  ditch  in  front  of  it, 
a  number  of  smaU  forts  along  it,  one  or  two  outposts  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  it,  and  some  detached  forts  (the  best-known  is 
on  the  hill  above  Maryport)  guarding  the  Cumberland  coast 
beyond  its  western  end.  The  details  of  his  work  are  imperfectly 
known,  fpr  though  many  remains  survive,  it  is  hard  to  separate 
those  of  Hadrian's  date  from  others  that  are  later.  But  that 
Hadrian  built  a  waU  here  is'  proved  alike  by  literature  and  by 
inscriptions.  The  meaning  of  the  scheme  is  equally  certain. 
It  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  Chinese  wall,  marking  the  definite 
limit  of  the  Roooan  world.  It  was  now  declared,  not  by  the  secret 
resolutions  of  cabinets,  but  by  the  work  of  the  spade  marking 
the  solid  earth  for  ever,  that  the  era  of  conquest  was  ended. 

But  empires  move,  though  rulers  bid  them  stand  still. 
Whether  the  land  beyond  Hadrian's  wall  became  temptingly 
peaceful  or  remained  in  vexing  disorder,  our  authorities  do 
not  say.  We  know  only  that  about  142  Hadrian's  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius,  acting  through  his  general  Lollius  Urbicus, 
advanced  from  the  Tyne  and  Solway  frontier  to  the  narrower 
isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde,  36  m.  across,  which  Agricola 
had  fortified  before  him.  Here  he  reared  a  continuous  rampart 
with  a  ditch  in  front  of  it,  fair-uzcd  forts,  probably  a  dozen  in 
number,  built  either  dose  behind  it  or  actually  abutting  on  it, 
and  a  connecting  road  running  from  <ind  to  end.  An  andcnt 
writer  states  that  the  rampart  was  built  of  regularly  laid 
sods  (the  same  method  which  had  probably  been  employed 
by  Hadrian),  and  excavations  in  1891-1893  have  verified  the 
statement.  The  work  still  survives  visibly,  thou^  in  var^hg 
preservation,  except  in  the  agricultural  districts  near  its  two 
ends.  Occasionally,  as  on  Croyhill  <near  Kilsyth),  at  Wester- 
wood,  and  in  the  covers  of  Bonnyside  (3  m.  west  of  Falkirk), 
wall  and  ditch  and  even  road  can  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the 
sites  of  many  of  the  forts  are  plain  to  practised  eyes.  Three 
of  these  forts  have  been  excavated.  All  three  show  the  ordinary 
features  of  Roman  castellc,  though  they  differ  more  than  one 
would  expect  in  forts  built  at  one  time  by  one  general.  Bar  Hill, 
the  most  completely  explored,  covers  three  acres — nearly  five 
times  as  much  as  the  earlier  fort  of  Agricola  on  the  same  site. 
It  had  ramparts  of  turf,  barrack-rooms  of  wood,  and  a  head- 
quarters bidlding,  storehouse  and  bath  in  stone:  it  stands  a 
few  yards  back  from  the  wall.  Castle  Cary  covers  nearly  four 
acres:  its  ramparts  contain  massive  and  well-dressed  masonry; 
its  interior  buildings,  though  they  agree  in  material,  do  not 
altogether  agree  in  plan  with  those  of  Bar  Hill,  and  its  north  face 
falls  in  line  with  the  frontier  wall.  Rough  Castle,  near  Falkirk, 
is  very  much  smaller;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  astonishing 


strength  of  its  turf-built  and  earthen  ramparts  and  nvdins,  aa^ 
for  a  remarkable  series  of  defensive  pits,  reminiscent  of  Caesarl 
lUia  at  Alesia,  plainly  intended  to  break  an  enemy's  diarge,  a&f^ 
dther  provided  with  stakes  to  impale  the  assailant  or  ooverH 
over  with  hurdles  or  the  like  to  deodve  him.    Besid$s  tZie  doze^ 
forts  on  the  wall,  one  or  two  outposts  may  have  been  held  &j 
Ardoch  and  Abernethy  along  the  natural  route  which  runs  b}) 
Stirling  and  Perth  to  the  lowlands  of  the  east  coast.    This  f  n>nt>.  ] 
was  reached  from  the  south  by  two  roads.    One,  known  id 
medieval  times  as  Dere  Street  and  misnamed  Watling  Street  Iryl 
modem  antiquaries,  ran  from  Corbridge  On  the  Tyne  past  Otter^ 
bum,  crossed  Cheviot  near  Makendon  Camps,  and  passed  by  is 
important  fort  at  Newstead  near  Melrose,  and  another  at  Invertsk 
(outside  of  Edinburgh),  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  walL    TheotiKr. 
starting  from  Carlisle,  ran  to  Birrens,  a  Roman  fort  near  £cc!e- 
fechan,  and  thence,  by  a  line  not  yet  explored  and  indeed  not  a 
all  certain,  to  Carstairs  and  the  west  end  of  the  walL    This  vail 
was  in  addition  to,  and  not  instead  of,  the  wall  of  Hadrian,    fiotli 
barriers  were  hdd  together,  and  the  district  between  them  was 
regarded  as  a  military  area,  outside  the  range  of  dvilization. 

The  work  of  Pius  brou^t  no  long  peace.    Sixteen  years  latrr 
disorder  brokie  out  in  north  Britain,  apparently  in  the  distha 
between  the  Cheviots  and  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  was  repressed 
with  difficulty  after  four  or  five  years'  fighting.     Eighteen  or 
twenty  years  later  (180-185)  a  new  war  broke  out  with  a  dif- 
ferent issue.    The  Romans  lost  everything  beyond  Cheviot,  aid 
perhaps  even  more.    The  government  of  Commodus,  feebk  in 
itself  and  vexed  by  many  troubles,  could  not  repair  the  loss. 
and  the  dvil  wars  which  soon  raged  in  Europe  (igj-iQ:) 
gave  the  Caledonians  further  chance.    It  was  not  till  208  tlut 
Septimius  Severus,  the  ablest  emperor  of  his  age,  could  turn  hif 
attention  to  the  island.    He  came  thither  in  person,  invaded 
Caledonia,  commenced  the  reconstruction  of  the  wall  of  Hadmn. 
rebuilding  it  from  end  to  end  in  stone,  and  then  in  the  foartJi 
year  of  his  operations  died  at  York.    Amid  much  that  b  nn- 
(%rtain  and  even  legendary  about  his  work  in  Britain,  this  .s 
plain,  that  he  fixed  on  the  line  of  Hadrian's  wall  as  his  substsn- 
tive  frontier.    His  successors,  Caracalla  and  Severus  Alexander 
(2x1-235),  accepted  the- position,  and  many  inscriptioos  rdtx 
to  building  or  rebuilding  executed  by  them  for  the  greater 
effidency  of  the  frontier  defences.    The  conquest  of  Britain  vu 
at  last  over.    The  wall  of  Hadrian  remained  for  neariy  tw 
hundred  years  more  the  northern  limit  of  Roman  power  in  the 
extreme  west. 

II.  The  Prorince  of  Britain  and  its  Military  System.—Gecf- 
graphically,  Britain  consists  of  two  parts:  (i)  the  comparativtlY 
fiat  lowlands  of  the  south,  east  and  midlands,  suitable  to  agricd- 
ture  and  open  to  easy  intercourse  with  the  continent,  i.€.  irith 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire;  (2)  the  district  consisting  of  tbe 
hills  of  Devon  and  Comwall,  of  Wales  and  of  northern  Eagbai 
regions  lying  more,  and  often  very  much  more,  than  600  ft  above 
the  sea,  scarred  with  gorges  and  deep  valleys,  mountainoos  ta 
character,  difficult  for  armies  to  traverse,  ill  fitted  to  the  peacefd 
pursuits  in  agriculture.    These  two  parts  of  the  province  difo 
also  in  their  history.    The  lowlands,  as  we  have  seen,  were  coo- 
quered  easily  and  quickly.    The  uplands  were  hardly  subdiicd 
completdy  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.    They  differ,  thirdly, 
in  the  character  of  their  Roman  occupation.    The  lowlands  vck 
the  scene  of  dvil  life.    Towns,  villages  and  country  houses  wen 
their  prominent  features;  troops  were  hardly  seen  in  thnn 
save  in  some  fortresses  on  the  edge  of  the  hills  and  in  1 
chain  of  forts  built  in  the  4th  century  to  defend  the  sonth-eut 
coast,  the  so-called  Saxon  Shore.    The  uplands  of  Wales  and  tk 
north  presented  another  spectade.    Here  dvil  life  was  alroosi 
wholly  absent.    No  country  town  or  country  house  has  bceo 
found  more  than  20  m.  north  of  York  or  west  of  Momnoutfashiit. 
The  hills  were  one  extensive  military  frontier,  covered  vith  foru 
and  strategic  roads  connecting  them,  and  devoid  of  tows  Ii'>. 
country  houses,  farms  or  peacdul  dvilized  industry.  Voi 
geographical  division  was  not  reproduced  by  Rome  in  uj 
administrative  partitions  of  the  province.    At  first  the  vhdt 
was  governed  by  one  Ugatut  Augusti  of  oonsolar  staodiafr 
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Sq)tiiiuiB  Sevens  made  it  tuo  proviaoa,  Sapetior  and  Inferior, 
vitJi  a  boundary  which  pfobably  lan  from  Humbcr  to  MerMy, 
bttt  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  arrangement  lasted.  In  the 
5th  century  there  were  five  provinces,  Britannia  Prima  and 
Sccttoda,  Fhvia  and  Maxima  Caesariensis  and  (for  a  while) 
Valcntia,  ruled  by  pfaetidea  and  tousulares  under  a  vicarius, 
but  the  only  thing  known  of  them  is  that  Britannia  Prima 
mduded  Qrencester. 

The  army  which  guarded  or  coerced  the  province  con- 
sisted, from  the  time  of  Hadrian  onwards,  of  (i)  three  legions, 
Uk  Second  at  laca  Silurum  (Caerleon-on-Usk,  g.*.),  the  Ninth 
«t  Ebttrtcum  (q.v.;  now  Yoric),  the  Twentieth  at  Deva  {q.v.] 
DOW  Chester),  a  total  of  some  15,000  heavy  infantiy;  and  (3) 
a  Urge  bat  uncertain  number  of  auxiliaries,  troopa  of  the  second 
fiade,  organised  in  infantry  cohorts  or  cavalry  aloe,  each  500 
or  1000  strong,  and  posted  in  casUUa  nearer  the  frontiers  than 
the  kgioas.    The  legionary  fortresses  were  large  rectangular 
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others,  principally  (it  seems)  forts  built  before  150^  wood  a 
used  freely  and  only  the  few  principal  buflding^  seem  to  have 
been  constructed  throu^wut  of  stone. 

We  may  illustrate  their  diaracter  from  Houscsteads,  which, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it,  perhaps  dates  from  Septimius 
Sevenis.  This  fort  measures  about  360  by  600  ft.  and  covers 
a  trifle  less  than  5  acres.  Its  ramparts  are  of  stone,  and  its  north 
rampart  coincides  with  the  great  wall  of  HadriaiL  Its  interior 
is  filled  with  stone  buildings.  Chief  among  these  (see  fig.  i),  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  fort,  is  the  Headquarters,  in  Lat. 
Prindpia  or,  as  it  is  often  (though  perhaps  less  correctly)  styled 
by  modems,  Praelorium.  This  is  a  rectangular  structure  with 
only  one  entrance  which  gives  access,  first,  to  a  small  cloistered 
court  (z.  4),  then  to  a  second  open  court  (x.  7),  and  finally  to  a 
row  of  five  rooms  (z.  ft-ia)  containing  the  ^uine  for  official 
worship,  the  treasury  and  other  offices.  Close  by  were  officers' 
quarters,  generally  built  round  a  tiny  cloistered  court  (ix.,  xL,  xiL), 
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Fig.  I.— Plan  of  Houaesteads  (Borcovidum)  on  Hadrian's  WalL 


cadosures  of  50  or  60  acres,  surrounded  by  strong  walls  of  which 
traces  can  still  be  seen  in  the  k>wer  courses  of  the  north  and  east 
town-walls  of  Chester,  in  the  abbey  gardens  at  York,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  Caolcon.  The  auxiliary  casteUa  were  hardly 
a  tenth  of  the  size,  varying  generally  from  three  to  six  acres 
aooordittg  to  the  aiae  of  the  regiment  and  the  need  for  stabling. 
Of  these  upwards  of  70  are  known  in  England  and  some  20 
more  in  Scotland.  Of  the  English  examples  a  few  have  been 
carefully  excavated,  noUUy  GeUygaer  between  Cardiff  and 
Brecon,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  anywhere 
IB  the  Roman  empire  of  a  Roman  fort  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  ist  century  A.O.;  Hardknott,  on  a  Cumberland  moor  over- 
hanging Upper  Eskdale;  and  Housesteads  on  Hadrian's  wall. 
In  Scotland  excavation  has  been  more  active,  in  particular 
at  the  forU  of  Birrens,  Newstead  near  Melrose,  Lyne  near 
Ptablcs,  Ardoch  between  Stirling  and  Perth,  and  Castle  Cary, 
Koogh  Castle  and  Bar  HiU  on  the  waU  of  Pius.  The  internal 
vraagementa  of  all  these  forts  follow  one  general  phuL  But  In 
•one  of  them  the  internal  buildings  are  all  of  stone,  while  in 


and  substantially  built  storehouses  with  buttresses  and  dry  base- 
ments (viil.).  These  filled  the  middle  third  of  the  fort.  At 
the  two  ends  were  barracks  for  the  soldiers  (i.-vi.,  xiii.-xviii.). 
No  space  was  allotted  to  private  religion  or  domestic  life.  The 
■shrines  which  voluntary  worshippers  might  visit,  the  public 
bath-house,  and  the  cottages  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  camp 
followers,  &c.,  hy  outside  the  walls.  Such  were  nearly  all  the 
Roman  forts  in- Britain.  They  differ  somewhat  from  Roman 
forts  in  Germany  or  other  provinces,  though  most  of  the  differ- 
ences arise  from  the  different  usage  of  wood  and  of  stone  in 
various  pbces. 

Forts  of  this  kind  were  dotted  all  along  the  military  roads  of 
the  Welsh  a^d  northern  hill-districts.  In  Wales  a  road  ran  from 
Chester  post  a  fort  at  Caer-hyn  (near  Conway)  to  a  fort  at 
Carnarvon  (Segontium).  A  similar  road  mn  along  the  south 
coast  from  Cacrleon-on-Usk  past  a  fort  at  Cardiff  and  periiaps 
others,  to  Carmarthen.  A  third,  roughly  parallel  to  the  shore 
of  Cardigan  Bay,  with  forts  at  Llanio  and  Tommen-y-mur  (near 
FestinioiO,  connected  the  northern  and  southern  roads,  while 
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the  interior  was  held  by  a  ^teni  of  roads  and  forts  not  yet  well 
understood  but  docernible  at  such  points  as  Cacr-gai  on  Bala 
LAke,  Castle  CoUen  near  Llandrindod  Wells,  the  Gaer  near 
Brecon,  Merthyr  and  Gellygaer.  In  the  north  of  Britain  we 
find  three  principal  roads.  One  led  due  north  from  York  past 
forts  at  Catterick  Bridge,  Piers  Bridge,  Binchester,  Lanchestcr, 
Ebchester  to  the  wall  and  to  Scotland,  while  branches  through 
Chester-le-Street  reached  the  Tyne  Bridge  (Pons  Aelius)  at 
Newcastle  and  the  Tyne  mouth  at  South  Shields.  A  second  road, 
turning  north-west  from  Catterick  Bridge;  mounted  the  Pennine 
Chain  by  way  of  forts  at  Rokeby,  Bowes  and  Brough-under- 
Stainmoor,  descended  into  the  Eden  valley,  reached  Hadrian's 
wall  near  Carlisle  (Luguvallium) ,  and  passed  on  to  Birrens.  The 
third  route,  starting  from  Chester  and  passing  up  the  western 
coast,  is  more  complex,  and  exists  in  duplicate,  the  result 
perhaps  of  two  different  schemes  of  road-making.  Forts  in  plenty 
can  be  detected  along  it,  notably  Manchester  (Mancunium  or 
Mamucium),  Ribchester  (Bremetennacum),  Brougham  Castle 
(Brocavum),  Old  Penrith  (Voreda),  and  on  a  western  branch, 
Watercrook  near  Kendal,  Waterhead  near  the  hotel  of  that  name 
on  Ambleside,  Hardknott  above  Eskdale,  Maryport  (Uxello- 
dtlnum),  and  Old  Carlisle  (possibly  Petriana).  In  addition,  two 
or  three  cross  roads,  not  yet  sufficiently  explored,  maintained 
communication  between  the  troops  in  Yorkshire  and  those  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  This  road  system  bears  plain  marks 
of  having  been  made  at  different  times,  and  with  different  objec- 
tives, but  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  one  part  was  abandoned 
when  any  other  was  built.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  various 
forts  were  dismantled  as  the  country  grew  quieter.  Thus, 
Gellygaer  in  South  Wales  and  Hardknott  in  Cumberland  have 
3rielded  nothing  later  than  the  opening  of  the  2nd  century. 

Besides  these  detached  forts  and  their  connecting  roads,  the 
north  of  Britain  was  defended  by  Hadrian's  wall  (fi^.  2  and  3). 
The  history  of  this  wall  has  been  given  above.  The  actual  works 
are  threefold.  First,  there  is  that  which  to-day  forms  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  whole,  the  wall  of  stone  6-8  ft.  thick,  and 
originally  perhaps  14  ft.  high,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  and 
forts  and  "  mile  castles  "  and  turrets  and  a  connecting  road 
behind  it.  On  the  high  moors  between  ChoUcriord  andCilsland 
its  traces  are  still  plain,  as  it  climbs  from  hill  to  hill  and  winds 
along  perilous  precipices.  Secondly,  there  is  the  so-called 
"  Vallum,"  in  reality  no  vallum  at  all,  but  a  broad  flat-bottomed 
ditch  out  of  which  the  earth  has  been  cast  up  on  either  side  into 


turf  and  Severus  reooostmcted  it  in  sUme.  TV  reooBstnetian 
probably  followed  in  general  the  line  of  Hadrian's  wall  in  cnkr 
to  utilize  the  existing  ditch,  and  this  explains  why  the  turf  vail 
itsel(  survives  only  at  spedal  points.  In  general  it  was  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  the  new  wall  in  stone.  Occasionally  (is  u 
Birdoswald)  there  was  a  deviation,  and  the  dder  woik  survived. 
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Fig.  3.— Hadrian's  WalL 


regular  and  continuous  mounds  that  resemble  ramparts. 
Thirdly,  nowhere  very  clear  on  the  surface  and  as  yet  detected 
only  at  a  few  points,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  "  turf  wall," 
constructed  of  sods  laid  in  regular  courses,  with  a  ditch  in  front. 
This  turf  wall  is  certainly  older  than  the  stone  wall,  apd,  as  our 
ancient  writers  mention  two  wall-builders,  Hadrian  and  Septimius 
Severus,  the  natural  inference  is  that  Hadrian  built  his  wall  of 


Fig.  3.— Section  of  Hadrian's  WaU. 

This  conversion  of  earthwork  into  stone  in  the  age  of  Sevens 
can  be  paralleled  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Th^  meaning  of  the  vallum  u  much  more  doubtfuL  Jobs 
Hodjpon  and  Bnice,  the  local  authorities  of  the  19th  centvry, 
supposed  that  it  was  ereaed  to  defend  the  wall  from  soothen 
insurgents.  Others  have  ascribed  it  to  AgricoU,  or  have  thoogfat 
it  to  be  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  or  even  assigned  it  to  prt-Romu 
natives.  The  two  facts  that  are  dear  about  it  axe,  that  it  isi 
Roman  work,  no  older  than  Hadrian  (if  so  old),  and  that  it  nu 
not  intended,  like  the  wall,  for  military  defence.  Probably  it 
IS  oontemporaneous  with  either  the  turf  vrall  or  the  stone  vUl, 
and  marked  some  limit  of  the  civil  province  of  Britain.  Beyood 
this  we  cannot  at  present  go. 

m.  The  CiyUiMoUoH  of  Roman  J^asji.— Behind  these 
formidable  garrisons,  sheltered  from  barbarians  and  in  easy  coo* 
tact  with  the  Roman  empire,  stretched  the  lowlands  of  aoathoa 
and  eastern  Britain.  Here  a  civilized  life  grew  op,  and  Ronu 
culture  spread.  This  part  of  Britain  became  Romanized  la 
the  lands  looking  on  to  the  Thames  estuary  (Kent,  Essex,  Middk- 
sex)  the  process  had  perhaps  begun  before  the  Roman  cooqoesL 
It  was  continued  after  that  event,  and  in  two  ways.  To  soar 
extent  it  was  definitely  encouraged  by  the  Roman  governincBt 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  founded  towns  peopled  with  Roou 
citizens— generally  discharged  legionaries— and  endowed  then 
with  franchise  and  constitution  like  those  of  the  Italian  muoid- 
palities.  It  developed  still  more  by  its  own  automatic  gnmtk 
The  coherent  civilization  of  the  Romans  was  accepted  by  the 
Britons,  as  it  was  by  the  Gauls,  with  something  like  cntlniuisia 
Encouraged  perhaps  by  sympathetic  Romans,  spurred  on  stil 
more  by  their  own  instincts,  and  led  no  doubt  by  their  oobks. 
they  began  to  speak  Latin,  to  use  the  material  reaouroes  d 
Roman  civilized  life,  and  in  time  to  consider  themschres  oo( 
the  unwilling  subjects  of  a  foreign  empire,  but -the  British 
members  of  the  Roman  sUte.  The  steps  by  which  these 
resulu  were  reached  can  to  some  extent  be  dated.  Witka 
a  few  3rears  of  the  Claudian  invasion  a  caCmsa,  or  auuu- 
dpality  of  time-expired  soldiers,  had  been  planted  in  the 
old  native  capital  of  Colchester  (CamulodQnum),  and  thoosk 
it  served  at  first  mainly  as  a  fortress  and  thus  provoked 
British  hatred,  it  came  soon  to  exndse  a  civdizing  in- 
fluence. At  the  same  time  the  British  town  of  Verulaciitm 
(St  Albans)  was  thought  sufficiently  Romanised  to  dcservt 
the  municipal  status  of  a  municipium,  which  at  this  period 
differed  little  from  that  of  a  colonia.  Romanized  Britocs 
must  now  have  begun  to  be  numerous.  In  the  great  levxA 
of  Boadicea  (60)  the  nationalist  party  seem  to  have  au»- 
sacred  many  thousands  of  them  along  with  actual  RontBi. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  the  movemeal  increaaes. 
Towns  spring  up,  such  as  Sildiester,  laid  out  in  Roou 
fashion,  furnished  with  public  buildings  of  Roman  type,  aad 
filled  with  houses  which  are  Roman  in  fittings  if  not  in  pha 
The  baths  of  Bath  (Aquae  Suh's)  are  exploited.  Another 
cohttia  is  planted  at  Lincoln  (Undum),  and  a  third  at 
Gloucester  (Glevum)  in  96.  A  new  "  chief  jtidge  "  is  appoiated 
for  increasing  civil  business.  The  Ux-gatberer  and  recrvit- 
ing  officer  begin  to  make  their  way  into- the  hills.  Dnriag 
the  and  century  progress  was  perhaps  slower,  hindered  doubt- 
less by  the  repeated  risings  in  the  norths  It  was  not  till  the 
3rd  century  that  country  houses  and  farms  became  coninon 
in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  area.    In  the  b^noiag  of  the 
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4th  century  the  skilled  aitiatiu  and  buflden,  and  the  doth  and 
rorp  o(  Britain  were  equally  famous  on  the  continent.  This 
proi>ably  was  the  age  when  Uie  prosperity  and  Romanization  of 
the  pmvince  reached  its  height.  By  this  time  the  town  popula- 
tions and  the  educated  among  the  country-folk  spoke  LAtin,  and 
Britain  regarded  itself  as  a  Roman  land,  inhabited  by  Romans 
and  distinct  from  outer  barbarians. 

The  civilization  which  had  thus  spread  over  half  the  island 
was  genuinely  Roman,  identical  in  kind  with  that  of  the  other 
western  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  particular  with  that  of 
northern  GauL  But  it  was  defective  in  quantity.  The  elements 
which  compose  it  are  marked  by  smaller  size,  less  wealth  and  less 
sfAndom  than  the  same  elements  elsewhere.  It  was  also  uneven 
in  its  distribution.  Large  tracts,  in  particular  Warwickshire 
and  the  adjoining  midlands,  werk  very  thinly  inhabited.  Even 
densely  peopled  areas  like  north  Kent,  the  Sussex  coast,  west 
Gloucestershire  and  east  Somerset,  immediately  adjoin  areas 
like  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  where  Romano-British 
remains  hardly  occur. 

The  administration  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  province,  while 
subject  to  the  governor  of  all  Britain,  was  practically  enirusted 
to  local  authorities.  Each  Roman  municipality  ruled  itself 
and  a  territory  perhaps  as  large  as  a  small  county  which 
bdonged  to  it.  Some  districts  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Domains,  and  were  administered  by  agents  of  the  emperor. 
The  rest,  by  far  the  hirger  part  of  the  country,  was 
divided  up  among  the  old  native  tribes  or  cantons,  some 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,  each  grouped  round  some  country 
town  where  its  council  (erdo)  met  for  cantonal  business. 
This  cantonal  system  closely  resembles  that  which  we  find 
in  GauL  It  is  an  old  native  element  recast  in  Roman  form, 
and  well  illustrates  the  Roman  principle  oflocal  government 
by  devolution. 

In  the  general  framework  of  Romano-British  life  the  two 
diief  features  were  the  town ,  and  the  vUia.  The  towns  of  t  he 
province,  as  we  have  already  implied,  fall  into  two  classes. 
Five  modem  cities,  Colchester,  Lincoln,  York,  Gloucester  ^„ 
and  St  Albans,  stand  on  the  sites,  and  in  some  fragmentary 
fashion  bear  the  names  of  five  Roman  municipalities, 
founded  by  the  Roman  government  with  special  charters 
and  constitutions.  All  of  these  reached  a  considerable 
measure  of  prosperity.  ,None  of  them  rivals  the  greater 
municipalities  of  other  provinces.  Besides  them  we  trace  a 
larger  number  of  country  towns,  varying  iftuch  in  size,  but 
all  possessing  in  some  degree  the  characteristics  of  a 
town.  The  chief  of  these  seem  to  be  cantonal  capitals, 
probably  developed  out  of  the  market  centres  or  capitals 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  before  the  Roman  conquest.  Such  are 
Isurium  Brigantum,  capital  of  the  Brigantes,  12  m.  north-west  of 
York  and  the  most  northerly  Romano-British  town;  Ratae,  now 
Lekester,  capital  of  the  Coritani;  Viroconium,  now  Wroxeter, 
near  Shrewsbury,  capital  of  the  Comovii;  Venta  Silurum, 
DOW  Caerwent,  near  Chq>stow;  Corinium,  now  Cirencester, 
cafMial  of  the  Dobuni;  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  now  Exeter, 
the  most  westerly  of  these  towns;  Dumovaria,  now  Dor- 
chester, in  Dorset,  capital  of  the  Durotriges;  Venta  Belgarum, 
DOW  Winchester;  Calleva  Atrebatum,  now  Silchester,  xo  m. 
louth  of  Reading;  Durovemum  Cantiacorum,  now  Canter- 
bury; and  Venta  Icenorum,  now  Caistor-by-Norwich.  Besides 
these  country  towns,  Londim'um  (London)  was  a  rich  and 
important  trading  town,  centre  of  the  road  system,  and 
the  seat  of  the  finance  officials  of  the  province,  as  the  re- 
markable objects  discovered  In  it  abundantly  prove,  while 
Aquae  Sulis  (Bath)  was  a  spa  provided  with  splendid  baths, 
and  a  richly  adorned  temple  of  the  native  patron  deity,  Sul  or 
SuUs,  whom  the  Romans  called  Minerva.  Many  smaller  pUces, 
loo.  for  example,  M^naor  Kenchester  near  Hereford,  Durobrivae 
or  Rochester  in  Kent,  another  Durobrivae  near  Peterborough, 
s  ste  of  uncertain  name  near  Cambridge,  another  of  uncertain 
same  near  Cbesterford,  exhibited  some  measure  of  town  life. 

As  a  specimen  we  may  take  Silchester,  remarkable  as  the  one 
town  in  the  whole  Roman  empire  which  haA  been  completely 


and  systematically  uncovered.  As  we  see  It  to-day,  it  is  an 
open  space  of  xoo  acres,  set  on  a  hill  with  a  wide  prospect  cast 
and  south  and  west,  in  shape  an  irregular  hexagon, 
enclosed  in  a  drctiit  of  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  massive 
ruins  of  a  dty  wall  which  still  stands  here  and  there  some  20  ft. 
high  (fig.  4).  Outside,  on  the  north-east,  is  the  grassy  hoUow 
of  a  tiny  amphitheatre;  on  the  west  a  line  of  earthworks  runs  in 
wid«'  circuit  than  the  walls.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  cultivated  land,  unbroken  by  any  vestige  of  antiquity; 
yet  the  soil  is  thick  with  tile  and  pot^erd,  and  in  hot  summers 
the  unevenly  growing  com  reveals  the  remains  of  streets  beneath 
the  surface.  Casual  excavations  were  made  here  in  1744  and 
1833  ;  more  systematic  ones  intermittently  between  1864  and 
1884  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  and  others;  finally,  in  May  1890, 
the  complete  uncovering  of  the  whole  site  was  begun  by  Mr 
G.  E.  Fox  and  others.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  splendid 
perseverance,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  interior  was  completed 
in  1908. 

The  chief  results  concern  the  buildinn.  Though  these  have 
vanished  wholly  from  the  surface,  the  foundations  and  lowest  courses 
of  their  walls  survive  fairiy  perfect  below  ground :  thus  the  plan  of 


Fig.  4. — General  Plan  of  Silchester  (Calleva  Atrebatum). 

the  town  can  be  minutely  recovered,  and  both  the  character  of  the 
buildings  which  make  up  a  place  like  Calleva,  and  the  character 
of  Romano-British  buildii^  generally,  become  plainer.  Of  the 
buildings  the  chief  are : — 

I.  Forum, — Near  the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  rectangular  block 
covering  two  acres.  It  comprised  a  central  open  court,  133  ft.  by 
140  ft.  m  size,  surrounded  on  three  sidca  by  a  corridor  or  clmster, 
with  rooms  opening  on  the  clouter  (fip.  5).  On  the  fourth  side  was 
a  great  hall,  with  rooms  opening  into  it  irom  behind.  This  hall  was 
370  ft.  long  and  58  ft.  wide;  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  ran 
down  the  middle,  and  the  clerestory  roof  may  have  stood  ^  ft.  above 
the  floor;  the  walls  were  frescoed  or  lined  with  marble,  and  for 
ornament  t  here  were  probably  statues.  Finally,  a  corridor  ran  round 
outude  the  whole  block.  Here  the  local  authorities  had  their  offices, 
justice  was  administered,  tradera  trafficked,  citizens  and  idlera 
gathered.  Thoueh  we  cannot  apportion  the  rooms  to  their  precise 
uses,  the  great  hall  was  plainly  the  basilica,  for  meetingsand  business; 
the  rooms  behind  it  were  perhaps  law  courts,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  may  have  been  shops. 
Similar  munidpal  buildings  existed  in  most  towns  of  the  western 
Empire,  whether  they  were  full  munidpalities  or  (as  probably 
Calfeva  was)  of  lower  rank.  The  Callevan  Forum  seems  In  general 
simpler  than  others,  but  its  basilica  is  remarkably  large.  Probably 
the  British  climate  compelled  more  indoor  life  than  the  sunnier 
south. 

a.  Ttm^.— Two  small  square  temples,  of  a  common  westem- 
provindal  type,  were  in  the  east  of  the  town ;  the  cella  of  the  larger 
measured  42  ft  sq.,  and  was  lined  with  Purbeck  marble.  A  third, 
circular  temple  stood  between  the  forum  and  the  south  gate.  A 
fourth,  a  smaller  square  shrine  found  in  1907  a  little  east  of  the 
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(aiii«ini}  nai  incliltntiiny  canfirm  the  ning  Citkn. 
J.  CMUlai  CtiKt.— CkM  outBde  the  loslli^ut  snclc  o(  Itw 

taniiiki  w^^  ewlfd  it  the  cut  In  ■  porch  u  vide  u  the  buikUi^ 
■Dd  at  the  wnt  in  u  apK  ind  two  Bukinc  chinben.  The  nave 
and  porch  ven  flooftd.with  pUin  ivd  tceitne;  in  the  apee  vaa  a 

•inplc  Buaaic  panel  in  nd,  tilack  and  while.    RDund  the  buDdloc 
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id  perhapa  a  l^liay  ha^ 
7.  Slmit.  f--'-    *•- 


FlQ.  5.— Plan  of  Foniin.  Buillca  and  wr 
WM  >  yard,  fenced  wilH  wooden  pali 
•Mj  and  a  nnall  nruaun  oT  tile , 

b  thai  o(  an  corir  Chriiiian  church  o(  the  "  ti 
type  tompriied  nave  and  aulcB,  ending  at  one  c 
diambcn  membting  rudimentary  trauepi* , 
in  a  porch  (urtkx).  Provlo«ato^uutA.D.  4: 
at  tH  bjt  end  and  theapac  at  the  went,  and  iIm 
Aood  in  the  apee — aa  at  SHchetler.  perhapa. 

» i™"*  enckeed  the  whole;  near  the *■  — 

iDteadii^  wonhippcrt.     Mj 

.    At  the 


Sotti.— A  uile  of  public  hatha  itood  a  little  eait  <t  the 

■  •■"  --■ — K»  were  a  periityle  court  lor  loungtrt  and  a 

:hcr  pascd  into  Che  Apodytcriuni  (drmine' 

n  (cjdrooin)  fitted  with  a  cM  balh  Car  uk 

modcniTiaUihbalha.   lai 


Jl™' 


re  detafhtd  hauici,  itaniHn 
ivc  Jong  been  recosnixed  ■ 


IoiintIy'hciu™i3Ro™  Briuinl 

VDibodying  thw  (or  allied)  typca;  now  It  bccorKi plain  it_,  ..._, 
weiT  the  normal  typn  ihrouihout  Britain.  They  diner  widtly  Irom 
the  townhgunof  RomcanS  Pompeii:  they  are  leH  unlilct  lonv  pi 
the  country  houia  ol  Italy  and  Ronun  Africa;  but  tbtir  ml 
panHcli  occur  in  Caul,  and  they  may  be  Celtic  lypee  modified 
to  Roman  uie— mn  Indian  buigakmra.  Their  internal  fittings— 
fa]l»cautt>.  frticoea,  moaaka — are  everywhere  Roman;   (boec  al 

indlviduatly  nriUnc.    Ilici  larni  SlkheMer  houK.  with  a  nxcial 

annen  for  ballu,  U  uaually  taken  K  ' " ■-  '  - 

tnvdlerv  between  Loncfon  and  rh^  ■ 
town  probably  did  not  contain  more  I 

and  the  peculiar  character  ol  the  houtc 


L  tHdmslntr. — Sbopa  arr  conjcctumi  in 


?.r.S»s; 


..  _ Kaadi,  St.— The  itren^  1 , ,. 

tbrv  varied  In  width  up  to  iB(I>-    TIi^  intenect  RnlariT  at  iMi 
~^~ .  dnidini  the  town  Into  eqnaiiE  Uockt,  like  moden  Haintiwi 


nTililiii toi) 

an»a.divi 

or  Turin,  a _, ^ , 

pnfvrncei^_p(Binly  thnr  were  laid  out  all  at  obce.  powNt  h 
Ikgricol.  (1^  Ap.  >!}  and  no«  probably  abooi  U>  tSeTThtri 
were  four  chief  nts,  not  quite  lymDctrically  placed.  Tlir  tpvt^ 
walli  are  buili  of  Bint  and  concrete  bonded  with  irnawma  igd  at 
backed  with  cartb.  In  the  plana,  thoufh  not  in  the  lepma,  <<  tic 
eicavatioah  ihey  an  ibnwn  u  boitl  bto-  than  Ibe  ama.  Ko 
trace*  of  meat.mai^Let,  Ibeatie  or  aqueduct  have  coae  id  E|lt: 
water  waa  got  from  wella  lined  wiib  wooden  uibi.  and  bih  Ian 
been  acanty  la  dry  aamnera.  ^naDo-  obtecta  abeud— oh, 
poctccy.  window  and  bottle  and  cup  ^w,  brone  miianai  ilea 
tsoli.  Se^-and  many  belonf  to  the  bennnino  of  CaDeva.  bii  tea 
-   ~  "    l&noubke.    Trace.  Bl  late  Cdtic  Ml  arcane. 


ErSTa: 


Bt.^5btfadeed  b  the  aeighbooihood  et  CJIm 


oppoied  to  the  towu,  ol  Roman  Biiuie 
emi  ID  nave  necn  divided  into  rstalca,  ciHomonly  {tbocit 
irhapi  [ncDiredly)  known  aa  "  villai."  Many  oampkisD' 
ve,  KHne  of  them  large  and  luiuHoui  countiy-boua.  sm 
ere  iarma,  conatmcted  usually  on  one  of  tbe  two  pallcna 
scribed  In  Ibe  account  ol  Silchnur  above.  The  inhabiuiu 
ere  plainly  ai  vaiioui— a  few  of  tbun  gnat  Dobia  and  wolii; 
ndownen,  othen  imaQ  fairnert  or  poavbty  baili^    Some  d 

le  lord  occupied  [he  "  great  houM,"  and  cultivated  (he  lud 
DK  round  it  by  ilavca,  while  be  let  !]»  Rat  to  half-free  oZia. 
ul  other  syitems  may  have  prevailed  aawcn.  Among  (he  ukA 
aponant  country.housea  aiE  iTioK  of  Bignor  in  west  Suan. 
id  Woodchstcr  and  Chedwotlb  in  ClrtucBlerehire. 
The  wealth  of  [be  counlty  wu  principally  agrarian,  ftlmt 
id  wool  were  exported  in  the  4(h  century,  when,  as  we  have  ^, 
But  the  detaib  of  (he  [ndc 
of  (be  lead  u>d  ind  miiis 
KuTJes,  were  wotkcd  in  cuny 
9TWEBT 


ind  Hatha  al  Sikhedo 


dislricu— lead  in  SomMMt.  Shnrpsbire,  Flinldiire  and  Dotr- 
iron  in  the  west  Suuei  Weald,  tbe  Foren  ti  Dean,  lail 
ilighl  eilcDl)  elsewhere.  Other  minenla  were  Ids  notiUc 
The  gold  menlioned  by  Tacilui  proved  Kaii[y.  TV  Ciniit 
tin,  according  [o  prcaen[  evidence,  wai  worknl  carapaiatiTiJj 
little,  and  perhaps  most  in  the  later  Empire. 

LaUly,  [he  roada.    Here  we  muU  put  aside  all  Mea  of  "  FaK 
CreU  Rfada."    Tliat  cMtgory  i*  probably  the  UnUxn  d 
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■Mhpnriei,  ind  cntttntr  mKOmwcted  wIlIi  Ramin  Briliin  (uc 
EuoNE  Stieet).     InilMd.  m   may  dutinfuiih   foui   main 

•Mtinlf.  Oat  mid  nn  taulh-eut  it>  Cinterbury  ind  the 
EoilHh  ports,  of  vblch  Richb<iK)U(h  (Rulupiu)  wu  the  in«t 
IrtqimUd.  A  KCond  nn  wot  la  Silchatn,  aDil  [henn  by 
nnHB  bnnchei  to  Wincheiln,  Euler,  Bilh,  Cloucaler  iild 
South  Wmlo.  A  third,  known  aftuwiidi  to  the  EngJiih  ■■ 
WiiliiicStr«(,nabyStA]l»iiiWiUn«[IJchBeldILeioceIuin), 
Is  WroHtR  and  Cbatcr.  It  ilu  (ive  ucea  by  1  bnnCh  to 
Itkatei  ind  Liocoln.  A  lounh  lerved  Colchcstet,  the  wteni 
oHiniici,  Linceln  and  York.  The  fifth  ii  ihit  known  to  the 
Enflah  *i  the  Fane,  which  foint  Lincoln  and  Leicester  with 

obKun  raid,  ciUed  by  the  Siions  Akemin  Street,  (ive  ille'nu- 
tin  inns  [rom  London  through  Alcbeslir  (outside  ol  Bicester) 
to  Bith,  whUe  another  obsciuv  roid  winds  south  fiom  near 
Sheffield,  past  Derby  and  Birminghan,  and  connects  the  lower 
Severn  with  the  Hiunber.  By  tha«  roads  and  their  various 
Innchei  the  Komani  provided  adequate  conmunlcations 
tkroufhout  the  lowlands  o(  Britain. 

IV.  T*e  £m^  >/  Amok  Bri/aiH.— Eariy  la  the  4I>>  century 
it  wu  netestaiy  to  eiiabiiah  a  special  coast  defence,  reaching 
[roDi  the  Wash  to  Spithead,  against  Saion  pirate*:  there  were 
t  BnncastFr,  Borough  Castle  (near  Yarmouth),  Bradwetl 


n  them 


and  Blacl 


Fnchoter  near  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  also  al  Feliiato 
in  SoEolk.  After  about  350.  barbarian  assaults,  not  only 
Saioni  bat  abo  of  Irish  (Scoti)  and  Picti,  became  commoi 
and  nioie  terrible.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Magnus  Maxim 
daiuing  to  be  emperor,  withdrew  many  troops  from  Briu 
and  1  later  pretender  did  the  same.  Early  in  the  jth  cenli 
the  Teutonic  conquest  ol  Gaul  cut  the  island  o9  from  Roi 
Ihis  does  not  mean  that  there  was  any  great  "  departure 

axial  govemon  and  high  officers.  The  Romano- British  wi 
led  to  Lhemsclves.  Their  position  was  weak.  Their  loitrei 
lay  in  the  north  and  west,  white  the  Saxons  attacked  the  east  a 

have  been  few.  It  is  inldligible  that  Ihcy  followed  a  precede 
t  by  Rome  in  that  age.  and  hired  Siions  to  repel  Saio 
■  ■  e  fidelity  of  Iheii 
..,  ^,..  „.«ler.     Itwould 

Even  Wroieter  00  the  Welsh  border  may  have  beei 
hiiUy  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  jth  century.  It  item 
that  the  Satom  though  apparently  unable  10  maintain  Ihei 
hoM  w  III  to  the  west,  were  able  to  prevent  the  natives  Iron 
(RDvtiini  the  lowlands.  Thus  driven  from  the  centres  a 
of  walled  citin  and  dviliw 
10  Ibe  hilbof  Wales  and  the  north.west,  the  provincial 
t  an  inielligible  change.  The  Cellic  element,  neve 
net  in  those  hills  and,  like  moat  formi  of  barbarism 
1  this  wild  age — not  without  reinforcetnen 
n  Ireland — challenged  the  remnants  of  Roman  clvilliatioi 
and  in  the  end  absorbed  Ibem.  The  Celtic  language  reappeared 
Ibe  Celtic  art  emersed  fram  its  ihellen  in  the  weM  to  dcveloi 


AuTwoanras^ — The  prinCEpalrefen 


»:  ed'.  Si 
^.  Partht 

Jlwkf  Sfr 


ary  for  Itomaa  Bi 


r.  Vutory.—Tlie  history  of  Briuin  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  troops  b  eitrtmely  obscure,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  for  many  yean  the  Inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were 

exposed  todevislsting  raids  by  the  Picts  and  Scots.  According 
to  Gildas  it  was  for  protection  against  these  incunlons  that  the 

a  decisive  victory;  but  subaequentlj'  they  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Britons  themselves,  alleging  that  they  had  not 
received  sufficient  payment  for  their  services.  A  sornewhat 
dinereni  account,  probably  of  English  origin,  may  be  traced  in 
the  Hiileria  BiUlnmm,  according  10  which  the  first  leaders  of 
the  Saions,  HengesI  and  Horsa,  came  as  exiles,  seeking  the 
protection  of  the  British  king,  Vortigem.  Hsving  cmhnced  his 
service  they  quicklysucceeded  in  eipciling  the  northern  InvideTS. 
Evenlually,  however,  they  overcame  the  Britons  through 
treachery,  by  inducing  the  king  to  allow  them  to  send  for  large 

according  to  tradition,  (hat  the  kingdom  of  Kent  owed  i[)  origin. 
The  story  is  in  iUelF  by  no  means  improbable,  while  the  dales 
assigned  to  the  fitsi  invasion  by  various  Wdih,  Gaulish  and 
English  authotilirt.  with  one  eiception  all  tail  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  vli.  between  the  year  418  and  the  Joint 
reign  of  Martian  and  Valenlinian  III.  (4S«-4SS) 

For  the  subsequent  course  ol  the  invasion  our  information  ii 
of  the  moat  meagre  and  unialijfaitory  thaiacier.  According 
to  the  Anglo-Saion  Chronicle  the  kingdom  of  Suuei  was  founded 
■    —        «llc,who"      ■   ■■  


iu  origin  to  Cerdic, 
value,  however,  can  be  atli 
latter  case  the  itoiy  itself  is 
(seeWESSEi).  Forthemoi 
ol  the  more  northern  king 
consideration,  n 


meelgh.e. 


No 


xikplac. 


Butlbeview  that  the  ii 


bodies  of  ai 

another,  and  that  each  of  the  various  kingdoms  owes  its  origi 
to  a  separate  enterprise,  lus  little  probability  in  its  favou 
Bede  lUtes  that  the  invaders  belonged  to  three  different  nation 
Kent  and  southern  Hampshire  being  occupied  by  Jula  ((.». 
while  Essex,  Suiiei  and  Wessei  were  founded  by  the  Saion 
and  the  remaining  kingdoms  by  the  Angli  (^.t.).  The  peculiai 
ol  soda!  organiia 


this  kingdom  had  a 
evidence  fot  the  dbt 
b  of  a  much  ku  la 
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The  royal  family  of  Eases  may  really  have  been  of  Saxon 
origin  (see  Essex),  but  on  the  other  hand  the  West  Saxon  royal 
family  claimed  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  that  of  Bernicia,  and 
their  connexions  in  the  past  seem  to  have  lain  with  the  AnglL 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  first  invasion  was  followed  by 
a  long  period  of  warfare  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders, 
in  which  the  latter  gradually  strengthened  their  hold  on  the 
conquered  territories.  It  is  very  probable  that  by  the  end  of 
the  sth  century  all  the  eastern  part  of  Britain,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Humber,  was  in  their  hands.  The  first  important  check  was 
received  at  the  siege  of  **  Mons  Badonicus"  in  the  year  517 
{Ann.  Cambr.)f  or  perhaps  rather  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
earlier.  According  to  Gildas  this  event  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  peace  for  at  least  forty-four  years.  In  the  latter  port  of  the 
6th  century,  however,  the  territories  occupied  by  the  invaders 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  extended.  In  the  south  the  West 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  conquered  first  Wiltshire  and  then  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  valley,  together  with  the  country 
beyond  as  far  as  the  Severn.  The  northern  frontier  also  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  considerably  farther  forward,  perhaps  into 
what  is  now  Scotland,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  basin  of 
the  Trent,  together  with  the  central  districts  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Thames,  was  conquered  about  the  same  time,  though 
of  this  we  have  no  record.  Again,  the  destruction  of  Chester 
about  615  was  soon  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
kingdom  of  Elmet  in  south-west  Yorkshire,  and  the  occupation 
of  Shropshire  and  the  Lothians  took  place  perhaps  about  the 
same  period,  that  of  Herefordshire  probably  somewhat  later. 
In  the  south,  Somerset  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
West  Saxons  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  Dorset 
had  probably  been  acquired  by  them  before  this  time,  while  part 
of  Devon  seems  to  have  come  into  their  hands  soon  afterwards. 

The  area  thus  conquered  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  separate 
kingdoms,  each  with  a  royal  family  of  its  own.  The  districts 
north  of  the  Humber  contained  two  kingdoms,  Bernicia  (q.v.) 
and  Deira  ig.v,),  which  were  eventually  united  in  Northumbria. 
South  of  the  Humber,  Lindsey  seems  to  have  had  a  dynasty  of 
its  owv,  though  in  historical  times  it  was  apparently  always 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Northumbria  or  Mercia.  The  upper  basin 
of  the  Trent  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (9.V.), 
while  farther  down  the  east  coast  was  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia 
iq.v.).  Between  these  two  lay  a  territory  called  Middle  Anglia, 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  a  kingdom,  though  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  ever  had  a  separate  dynasty.  Essex,  Kent 
and  Sussex  (see  articles  on  these  kingdoms)  preserve  the  names 
of  ancient  kingdoms,  while  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester  grew 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hwicce  (^.v.),  with  which  it  probably 
coincided  in  area.  The  south  of  England,  between  Sussex  and 
*'  West  Wales  "  (eventually  reduced  to  Cornwall),  was  occupied 
by  Wcssex,  which  originally  also  possessed  some  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames.  Lastly,  even  the  Isle  of  Wight  appears  to 
have  had  a  dynasty  of  its  own.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  these  kingdoms  were  always,  or  even  normally,  inde- 
pendent. When  history  begins,  iEthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  was 
supreme  over  all  the  kings  south  of  the  Humber.  He  was 
followed  by  the  East  Anglian  king  Raedwald,  and  the  latter  again 
by  a  series  of  Northumbrian  kings  with  an  even  wider  supremacy. 
Before  iEthelberht  a  similar  position  had  been  held  by  the  West 
Saxon  king  Ccawlin,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Ella  or  iElIc,  the  first  king  of  Sussex.  The  nature 
of  this  supremacy  has  been  much  discuued,  but  the  true  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  furnished  by  that  principle  of  personal  allegiance 
which  formed  such  an  important  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  society. 

a.  Ccvernment. — Internally  the  various  states  seem  to  have 
been  organized  on  very  similar  lines.  In  every  case  we  find 
kingly  government  from  the  time  of  our  earliest  records,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  goes  back  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  invasion  of  BriUin  (see  Offa;  Wermund)  The  royal 
title,  however,  was  frequently  borne  by  more  than  one  person. 
Sometimes  we  find  one  supreme  king  together  with  a  number 
of  under-kings  (subreitUi);  sometimes  again,  especially  in  the 
smaller  kingdoms,  Essex,  Sussex  and  Hwicce,  we  meet  with  two 


or  more  kings,  generally  brothers,  reigning  tofether  a^pucntly 
on  equal  terms.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Sth  crnuo; 
Kent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two  kingdoms;  but  as  » 
rule  such  divisions  did  not  last  beyond  the  lifeiinie  of  ike  iitip 
between  whom  the  arrangement  had  been  made.  The  kin^  verr. 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  chosen  from  one  particuiar  (antiiy 
in  each  state,  the  ancestry  of  which  was  traced  back  not  only  io 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  but  also,  in  a  remoter  degree,  to  i 
god.  The  members  of  such  families  were  entitled  10  speoil 
wergilds,  apparently  six  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  higher 
class  of  nobles  (see  bek>w). 

The  only  other  central  authority  in  the  state  was  the  Lrg's 
council  or  court  iPeod,  wUan,  pUbs,  concUium).  This  body  coa- 
sisted  partly  of  young  warriors  in  constant  attendance  00  the 
king,  and  partly  of  senior  officials  whom  be  called  together  (ton 
time  to  time.  The  terms  used  for  the  two  classes  by  Bcde  vt 
miliUs  {minislri)  and  comites,  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  verves 
has  PegHCS  and  gesidas  respectively.  Both  classes  alike  cooststed 
in  part  of  members  of  the  royal  family.  But  they  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  persons  or  even  to  bom  subjects  of  ibe 
king.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  popular  kings  like  O&vine 
attracted  young  nobles  to  their  service  from  all  quarters.  TKc 
functions  of  the  council  have  been  much  discussed,  and  it  ku 
been  claimed  that  they  had  the  right  of  electing  and  dep«ir| 
kings.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  invcrfve  the  exttterce 
of  a  greater  feeling  for  constitutionalism  than  is  warraaied  b> 
the  information  at  our  disposal.  The  incidents  which  have  bees 
brought  forward  as  evidence  to  this  effect  may  with  at  least 
equal  probability  be  interpreted  as  cases  of  profession  or  trail- 
ference  of  personal  allegiance.  In  other  respects  the  funciKrs 
of  the  council  seem  to  have  been  of  a  deliberative  characur. 
It  was  certainly  cxistomary  for  the  king  to  seek  Ihdr  advice  aid 
moral  support  on  important  questions,  but  there  is  nothing  u 
show  that  he  had  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

For  administrative  purposes  each  of  the  various  kingdoss 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  under  the  charge  of  toyil 
reeves  (cyninjies  gerefa^  praefectus^  praepositus).  That  oAcnli 
seem  to  have  been  located  in  royal  villages  (cyuimgts  <•«,  r^ 
regelis)  or  fortresses  (cyninges  burg,  wrbs  regis),  whidi  ser^rd 
as  centres  and  meeting-places  (markets,  &r.)  for  the  inhab-iuru 
of  the  district,  and  to  which  their  dues,  both  in  payments  aad 
services  had  to  be  rendered.  The  usual  size  of  such  districts  ta 
early  times  seems  to  have  been  joo,  600  or  laoo  hides.'  la 
addition  to  these  districts  we  find  mention  also  of  much  larger 
divisions  containing  2000,  jooo,  5000  or  7000  hides.  To  ihs 
category  belong  the  shires  of  Weaaex  (Hampshire,  Wiluhtie. 
Berkshire,  &c.),  each  of  which  had  an  earl  ialdarm^m,  pnxi.r}i, 
dux)  of  its  own,  at  all  events  from  the  8th  century  os»anh> 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  persons  were  members  of  the  rD>il 
family,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  originally  bore  the  kingiy 
title.    At  all  events  they  are  sometimes  described  as  smbrfguii. 

3.  Social  Organisation. — The  officials  mentioned  abo^t 
whether  of  royal  birth  or  not,  were  probably  drawn  from  U< 
king's  personal  retinue.  In  Anglo-Saxon  society,  as  in  tiui 
of  all  Teutonic  nations  in  early  times,  the  two  most  import2.'>t 
principles  were  those  of  kinship  and  personal  allegiance.  It  a 
man  suffered  injury  it  was  to  his  relatives  and  h»  lord.  laUwr 
than  to  any  public  official,  that  he  applied  first  for  protectioe 
and  redress.  If  he  was  slain,  a  Axed  sum  {wergiU),  var>:ac 
according  to  his  station,  had  to  be  paid  to  his  relatives,  vl's*' 
a  further  but  smaller  sum  {manhot)  was  due  to  his  lord.  Tbete 
principles  applied  to  all  classes  of  society  alike,  and  tkou^ 
strife  within  the  family  was  by  no  means  unknown,  at  all  r\Yrt« 
in  royal  families,  the  actual  slaying  of  a  kinsman  was  rrgarticd 
as  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences.  Much  the  same  \tt\.H 
applied  to  the  slaying  of  a  lord — ^an  offence  for  which  no  cor 
pensation  could  be  rendered.  How  far  the  armed  followers  o< 
a  lord  were  entitled  to  compensation  when  the  latter  was  sli.a 


*  The  hide  (Ati.  kiwiu,  famUia,  tribuUtrius.  tassatms..  wMwns.  Ac ' 
was  in  later  times  a  measure  of  land,  uauallv  lao  acres.  In  tith, 
times,  however,  it  seems  to  have  meant  (1)  nouaeboid,  (2)  aoraai 
amount  of  land  appertaining  to  a  houaebold. 
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b  mcertafai,  bat  in  the  case  of  a  king  they  received  an  amount 
equal  to  the  vergfld.  Another  important  development  of  the 
I«odple  of  aU^iance  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  heriots. 
Is  Uter  times  this  custom  amounted  practically  to  a  system 
of  desth-dnties,  payable  in  horses  and  arms  or  in  money  to  the 
lord  of  the  deceased.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
originally  it  was  a  restoration  to  the  lord  of  the  military  outfit 
vith  which  he  had  presented  his  man  when  he  entered  his  service. 
The  institution  of  thcgnhood,  f.e.  membership  of  the  comitaius 
or  retinae  of  a  prince,  offered  the  only  opening  by  which  public 
Gfe  could  be  entered.  Hence  it  was  probably  adopted  almost 
aniversaUy  by  young  men  of  the  highest  classes.  The  thegn 
«as  expected  to  fight  for  his  lord,  and  generally  to  place  his 
services  at  his  disposal  in  both  war  and  peace.  The  lord,  on  the 
othfcr  hand,  had  to  keep  his  thegns  and  reward  them  from  time 
to  time  with  arms  and  treasure.  When  they  were  of  an  age  to 
narry  he  was  expected  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  doing 
so.  If  the  lord  was  a  king  this  provision  took  the  form  of  a  grant, 
perhaita  normally  ten  hides,  from  the  royal  lands.  Such  estates 
vtre  not  strictly  hereditary,  though  as  a  mark  of  favour  they 
vere  not  nnfrequently  re-granted  to  the  sons  of  deceased  holders. 

The  structure  of  society  in  England  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
type.  In  addition  to  slaves,  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  been 
oamerous,  we  find  in  Wessex  and  apparently  also  in  Merda  three 
cUsses,  described  as  twdfhynde,  sixhynde  and  tunhyndt  from  the 
amount  of  their  wergilds,  via.  X2oo,  600  and  300  shillings  re- 
spectively. It  is  probable  that  similar  classes  existed  also  in 
Xorthnmbfia,  though  not  under  the  same  names.  Besides 
tliese  terms  there  were  others  whidi  were  probably  iti  use  every- 
where, viz.  ptiSciind  for  the  two  higher  classes  and  ceorlisc  for 
tbe  bwest.  Indeed,  we  find  these  terms  even  in  Kent,  though 
the  social  system  of  that  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
essentially  different  character.  Here  the  wergild  of  the  ceorlUc 
das  amounted  to  100  shillingi,  each  containing  twenty  silver 
coins  {sceaUcs),  as  against  aoo  shillings  of  four  (in  Wessex  five) 
silver  coins,  and  was  thus  very  much  greater  than  the  latter. 
Agun,  there  was  apparently  but  one  gtsiScufid  class  in  Kent, 
vith  a  wer|^  of  300  shillings,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  below 
the  umiisc  chas  we  find  three  classes  of  persons  described  as 
i^fios,  who  corresponded  in  all  probability  to  the  lUi  orfreedmen 
of  the  continental  laws,  and  who  possessed  wergilds  of  80, 60  and 
40  shillingi  respectively.  To  these  we  find  nothing  analogous 
in  tlte  other  kingdoms,  though  the  poorer  classes  of  Webh 
freemen  had  wergilds  varying  from  x  20  to  60  shillings.  It  should 
he  added  that  the  differential  treatment  of  the  various  classes 
«u  l>y  no  means  confined  to  the  case  of  wergilds.  We  find  it 
also  in  the  compensations  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  various 
injuries,  in  the  fines  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  in  the  value 
attached  to  their  oaths.  Generally,  though  not  always,  the  pro- 
portions  observed  were  the  same  as  in  the  wergilds. 

The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  the  gesiCcund  and 
ttoriisc  classes  is  nowhere  clearly  explained;  but  it  was  certainly 
hereditary  and  probably  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  general 
«e  may  perhaps  define  them  as  nobles  and  commons,  though  in 
v»w  of  the  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  it  would  probably  be 
Biore  correct  to  speak  of  gentry  and  peasants.  The  distinction 
between  the  twd/hynde  and  sixhynde  classes  was  also  in  part  at 
k*st  hereditary,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
u^ose  out  of  the  possession  of  land.  The  former  consisted  of 
ptisom  who  possessed,  whether  as  individuals  or  families,  at 
kast  five  hides  of  land— which  practically  means  a  village— 
vhile  the  Utter  were  landless,  i.e.  probably  without  thb  amount 
of  land.  Withii^  the  umiisc  class  we  find  similar  subdivisions, 
^i^  they  were  not  marked  by  a  difference  in  wergild.  The 
V4(ii(!dda  ot  tributarius  (tribute-payer)  seems  to  have  been  a 
ttori  who  possessed  at  least  a  hide,  while  the  gebur  was  without 
U(lof  haown,  and  received  his  outfit  as  a  loan  from  his  lord. 

4*  fajmaUt  and  Services. — We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  dues  which  were  rendered  by  different  classes  of 
^  population,  and  which  the  reeves  in  royal  villages  had  to 
collect  and  superintend.  The  payments  seem  to  have  varied 
ireatly  according  to  the  class  from  which  they  were  due.    Those 


rendered  by  landowners  seem  to  have  been  known  -as  fevrm  or 
/Mfor,  and  consisted  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  articles  paid  in  kind. 
In  Ine's  Laws  (cap.  70)  we  find  a  list  of  payments  specified  for  a 
unit  of  ten  hides,  perhaps  the  normal  holding  of  a  twelfhynde  man 
— though  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
fiscal  unit  in  an  aggregate  of  estates.  The  list  consists  of  oxen, 
sheep,  geese,  hens,  honey,  ale,  loaves,  cheese,  butter,  fodder, 
salmon  and  eels.  Very  similar  specifications  are  found  elsewhere. 
The  payments  rendered  by  the  gafolgelda  {Uribuiarius)  were 
known  as  gafol  (tributum)^  as  his  name  imph'es.  In  Ine's  Laws 
we  hear  only  of  the  ktoilel  or  white  cloak,  which  was  to  be  of  the 
value  of  six  pence  per  household  (hide),  and  of  barley,  which  was 
to  be  six  pounds  in  weight  for  each  worker.  In  later  times  we 
meet  with  many  other  payments  both  in  money  and  in  kind,  some 
of  which  were  doubtless  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 
On  the  other  hand  the  gebur  seems  not  to  have  been  liable  to 
payments  of  this  kind,  presumably  because  the  land  which  he 
cultivated  formed  part  of  the  demesne  (inland)  of  his  lord.  The 
term  gaftUf  however,  may  have  been  applied  to  the  payments 
which  he  rendered  to  the  hitter. 

The  services  required  of  landowners  were  very  manifold  in 
character.  Probably  the  most  important  were  military  service 
(fird,  expedUio)  and  the  repairing  of  fortifications  and  bridges — 
the  trinoda  necessiias  of  later  times.  Besides  these  we  find 
reference  in  charters  of  the  9th  century  to  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  hunters,  horses,  dogs  and  hawks,  and  the  entertaining  of 
messengers  and  other  persons  in  the  king's  service.  The  duties 
of  men  of  the  sixhynde  class,  if  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
radcnihtas  (radmannt)  of  later  times,  probably  consisted  chiefly 
in  riding  on  the  king's  (or  their  lord's)  business.  The  services 
of  the  peasantry  can  only  be  conjectured  from  what  we  find  in 
later  times.  Presumably  their  chief  duty  was  to  undertake  a 
share  in  the  cultivation  of  the  demesne  hind.  We  need  scarcely 
doubt  also  that  the  kbour  of  repairing  fortifications  and  bridges, 
though  it  is  charged  against  the  landowners,  was  in  reality 
delegated  by  them  to  their  dependents. 

5.  Warfare.— All  classes  are  said  to  have  been  liable*  to  the 
duty  of  military  service.  Hence,  since  the  ceorls  doubtless 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  popuUtion,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  armies  of  early  times  were  essentially  peasant 
forces.  The  evidence  at  our  dbposal,  however,  gives  little  justi- 
fication for  such  a  view.  The  regulation  that  every  five  or  six 
hides  should  supply  a  warrior  was  not  a  product  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  but  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  Had  the  fighting  material  been 
drawn  from  the  ceorlisc  class  a  warrior  would  surely  have  been 
required  from  each  hide,  but  for  military  service  no  such  regula- 
tion is  found.  Again,  the  fird  {fyrd)  was  composed  of  mounted 
warriors  during  the  9th  century,  though  apparently  they  fought 
on  foot,  and  there  are  indications  that  such  was  the  case  also  in 
the  7th  century.  No  doubt  ceorls  took  part  in  military  expedi- 
tions, but  they  may  have  gone  as  attendants  and  camp-followers 
rather  than  as  warriors,  their  chief  business  being  to  make 
stockades  and  bridges,  and  especially  to  carry  provisions.  The 
serious  fighting,  however,  was  probably  left  to  the  gesiScvnd 
classes,  who  possessed  horses  and  more  or  less  effective  weapons. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  these  classes  as 
essentially  military. 

The  chief  weapons  were  the  sword  and  spear.  The  former 
were  two-edged  and  on  the  average  about  3  ft.  long.  The  hilts 
were  often  elaborately  ornamented  and  sometimes  these  weapons 
were  of  considerable  value.  No  definite  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  spear  proper  and  the  javelin.  *  The  spear-heads 
which  have  been  found  in  graves  vary  considerably  in  both  form 
and  size.  They  were  fitted  on  to  the  shaft  by  a  socket  which 
was  open  on  one  side.  Other  weapons  appear  to  have  been 
quite  rare.  Bows  and  arrows  were  certainly  in  use  for  sporting 
purposes,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  were 
much  used  in  warfare  before  the  Danbh  invasions.  They  are 
very  seldom  met  with  in  graves.  The  most  common  article  of 
defensive  armour  was  the  shield,  which  was  small  and  circular 
and  apparently  of  quite  thin  lime-wood,  the  edge  being  formed 
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probably  by  a  thin  band  of  iron.  In  the  centre  of  the  shield,  in 
order  to  protect  the  hand  which  held  it,  was  a  strong  iron  boss, 
some  7  in.  in  diameter  and  projecting  about  3  in.  It  is  dear 
from  literary  evidence  that  the  helmet  (helm)  and  coat  of  chain 
mail  (byrne)  were  also  in  common  use.  They  are  seldom  found 
in  graves,  however,  whether  owing  to  the  custom  of  heriots  or 
to  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  their  relatively  high  value,  they 
were  frequently  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  as 
heirlooms.  Greaves  are  not  often  mentioned.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  later  times  the  heriot  of  an  "  ordinary  thegn  " 
{medema  pegn) — by  which  is  meant  apparently  not  a  king's 
thegn  but  a  man  of  the  twelfhynde  class — consisted  of  his  horse 
with  its  saddle,  &c.  and  his  arms,  or  two  pounds  of  silver  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  whole.  The  arms  required  were  probably  a 
sword,  helmet,  coat  of  mail  and  one  or  two  spears  and  shields. 
There  are  distinct  indications  that  a  similar  outfit  was  fairly 
common  in  Ine's  time,  and  that  its  value  was  much  the  same. 
One  would  scarcely  be  justified,  however,  in  supposing  that  it 
was  anything  like  universal;  for  the  purchasing  power  of  such 
a  sttm  was  at  that  time  considerable,  representing  as  it  did 
about  x6-30  oxen  or  100-120  sheep.  It  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  credit  men  of  the  sixkytide  class  in  general  with  more  than  a 
horse,  spear  and  shield. 

6.  Afftictdture  and  Village  Life, — There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
fairly  advanced  system  of  agriculture  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  they  settled  in  Britain.  This  is  made 
dear  above  all  by  the  representation  of  a  plough  drawn  by  two 
oxen  in  one  of  the  very  andent  rock-carvings  at  Tegncby  in 
Bohusl&n.  In  Domesday  Book  the  heavy  plough  with  eight 
oxen  seems  to  be  universal,  and  it  can  be  traced  back  in  Kent  to 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  In  this  kingdom  the  system 
of  agricultural  terminology  was  based  on  it.  The  unit  was  the 
suluHg  {aratrum)  or  ploughland  (from  xat/A,  "plough"),  the 
fourth  part  of  which  was  the  gcocled  or  geoc  (jugum),  originally 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  An  analogy  is  supplied  by  the  carucata  of  the 
Dandagh,  the  eighth  part  of  which  was  the  bouata  or  "  ox-land." 
In  the  loUi  century  the  sulung  seems  to  have  been  identified  with 
the  hide,  but  in  earlier  times  it  contained  apparently  two  hides. 
The  hide  itself,  which  was  the  regular  unit  in  the  other  kingdoms, 
usually  contained  1 20  acres  in  later  times  and  was  divided  into 
four  girda  (virgtUae)  or  yardlands.  But  originally  it  seems  to 
have  meant  simply  the  land  pertaining  to  a  household,  and  its 
area  in  early  times  is  quite  uncertain,  though  probably  far  less. 
For  the  acre  also  there  was  in  later  times  a  standard  length  and 
breadth,  the  former  being  called /MrA/an;  {furlong)  and  reckoned 
at  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  while  the  aeurhra^u  or  "  acre-brcadlh  " 
(chain)  was  also  a  definite  measure.  We  need  not  doubt ,  however, 
that  in  practice  the  form  of  the  acre  was  largdy  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Originally  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  measure  of  a  day's  ploughing,  in  which  case  the  dimensions 
given  above  would  scarcely  be  reached.  Account  must  also  be 
taken  of  the  possibility  that  in  early  times  lighter  teams  were  in 
general  use.  If  so  the  normal  dimensions  of  the  acre  may  very 
well  have  been  quite  different. . 

The  husbandry  was  of  a  co-operative  character.  In  the  nth 
century  it  was  distinctly  unusual  for  a  peasant  to  possess  a 
whole  team  of  his  own,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
case  to  have  been  otherwise  in  early  times;  for  though  the 
peasant  might  then  hold  a  hide,  the  hide  itself  was  doubtless 
smaller  and  not  commensurate  in  any  way  with  the  ploughland. 
The  holdings  were  probably  not  compact  but  consisted  of 
scattered  strips  in  common  fields,  changed  perhaps  from  year  to 
year,  the  choice  being  determined  by  lot  or  otherwise.  As  for 
the  method  of  cultivation  itself  there  is  little  or  no  evidence. 
Both  the  "  two-course  system  "  and  the  "  three-course  system  " 
may  have  been  in  use;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  many  cases  the  same  ground  was  not  sown  more  than 
once  in  three  years.  The  prevalence  of  the  co-opentive  prindple, 
it  may  be  olMerved,  was  doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  England,  espedally  towards  the 
east,  was  settled  not  in  scattered  farms  or  hamlets  but  in  compact 
villages  with  the  cultivated  lands  lying  round  them. 


The  mill  was  another  element  which  tended  to  pnnote  tk 
same  prindple.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  bebm  tk  Asglo* 
Saxons  came  to  Britain  they  possessed  no  instrument  for  grimiioi 
com  except  the  quern  (ewftfrii),  and  in  remote  districts  this 
continued  in  use  until  quite  late  times.  The  grinding  Ktms  to 
have  been  performed  chiefly  by  female  slaves,  but  oocaskniliy 
we  hear  also  of  a  donkey-mill  {esdaoeem).  The  nill  proper, 
however,  which  was  derived  from  the  Romans,  as  its  naae 
(mylm,  from  LaL  nwlina)  indicates,  must  have  oobk  into  ese 
fairly  early.  In  the  x  xth  century  every  village  of  any  size  seesea 
to  have  possessed  one,  while  the  earliest  lefocnces  gi>  badi  to 
the  8th  century.  It  is  not  unlikdy  that  they  were  ia  use  dunsf 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  consequently  that  tky 
became  known  to  the  invaders  almost  from  the  first  The  siEs 
were  presumably  driven  for  the  most  pert  by  water,  thoo^  «e 
have  a  reference  to  a  windmill  as  early  as  the  year  833. 

All  the  ordinary  domestic  animals  were  known.  Cattle  ud 
sheep  were  pastured  on  the  common  lands  appertaiiuBg  to  the 
village,  while  pigs,  which  (especially  in  Kent)  seem  to  hsve  beea 
very  numerous,  were  kept  in  the  woods.  Bee-keeping  wu  <ho 
practised.  In  all  these  matters  the  invasion  of  Britus  hid 
brought  about  no  change.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegeubia 
on  the  other  hand  was  probably  almost  enUrdy  new.  The  saaics 
arc  almost  all  derived  from  Latin,  though  most  of  them  seen  to 
have  been  known  soon  after  the  invasbn,  at  all  events  by  the 
7  th  century. 

From  the  considerations  pointed  out  above  we  cia  hinfiy 
doubt  that  the  village  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  axpoa!£ 
life,  centred  perhaps  in  an  ale-house  where  its  aflairs  «cr  dis- 
cussed by  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  wfaid 
would  justify  us  in  crediting  such  gatherings  with  any  safaa^tal 
degree  of  local  authority.  So  far  as  the  limited  infocmatica  it 
our  disposal  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  the  xtsgataA&x^ 
both  for  the  internal  peace  of  the  village,  and  for  its  obiigitiRB 
to  the  outside  world,  seems  to  have  lain  with  the  kwd  or  kit 
steward  (gerefa,  vUlicus)  from  the  beginning.  A  quite  opposite 
view  has,  it  is  true,  found  favour  with  many  scholars,  vis.  tbi 
the  villages  were  orginally  settlements  of  free  kindreds,  and  thst 
the  lord's  authority  was  superimposed  on  them  at  a  latex  dite- 
This  view  is  based  mainly  on  the  numerous  place-names  ouN 
in  -iMg,  -inghamy  -ington^  &c.,  in  which  the  syllable  -iug  is  thoogi^t 
to  refer  to  kindreds  of  cultivators.  It  is  mote  probable,  hove^tr. 
that  these  names  are  derived  from  persona  of  the  tmifky^ 
class  to  whom  the  land  had  been  granted.  In  many  cues  » 
deed  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  name  b  1 
patronymic  at  all. 

The  question  how  far  the  villages  were  really  new  settlemests 
is  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  terminations  -Aam,  -ion,  &c  caoEot 
be  regarded  as  condushre  evidence.  Thus  according  to  tb 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronide  (aniu  571)  Bensington  and  Eysshtf 
were  formerly  British  villages.  Even  if  the  first  part  of  Egoncs- 
ham  is  English — which  is  by  no  means  certain— it  is  brtily 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  this  statement,  for  Castcihsn 
(CantUHiraburg)  and  Rochester  {Hrofes  ceaster)  were  wtth^st 
doubt  Roman  places  in  spite  of  their  English  names.  On  ^ 
whole  it  seems  likely  that  the  ctiltivation  of  the  land  vis  «^ 
generally  interrupted  for  more  than  a  very  few  yean;  hence  tfc* 
convenience  of  utilixing  existing  sites  of  villages  woukl  beobnon. 
even  if  the  buildings  thcmsdves  had  been  burnt 

7.  Tcwns.—Gildas  sUtcs  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roctfs 
Britain  contained  twenty-eight  cities  (cm/oles),  besides  a  Bomto 
of  fortresses  (castella).  Most  of  these  were  situated  mthiD  the 
territories  eventually  occupied  by  the  invaders,  and  ^^^^ 
as  towns  in  later  times.  Their  history  in  the  intervening  peno*! 
however.  Is  vmipped  in  obscurity,  tester  appears  to  have  bca 
deserted  for  three  centuries  after  iu  destructioa  euly  >&  "^ 
7th  century,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases  there  sfc  festsrii 
observable  in  the  situation  and  plan  of  the  medieval  tovn  vh>p 
suggest  that  Its  occupation  had  not  b6en  contintio»s>  >^ 
London  and  Canterbury  must  have  recovered  a  certain  u^''^' 
of  importance  quite  early,  at  all  events  within  two  cent^ 
after  the  invasion,  and  the  same  is  probably  trae  d  \^ 
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Liooob  uid  a  few  other  placet.  Tlie  tenn  applied  to  both  the 
cities  and  the  fortxctaes  of  the  Romans  was  ceasUr  (Lat  casira), 
less  frequently  the  English  word  tntrg.  There  is  little  or  no 
endence  for  the  existence  of  towns  other  than  Ronan  in  early 
times,  for  the  word  wh$  is  merely  a  translation  of  burg^  which 
vas  used  for  any  fortiSed  dwelling-place,  and  it  is  improbable 
tht  anything  which  could  properly  be  called  a  town  was  known 
to  the  invaders  before  their  arrival  in  Britain.  The  Danish 
settlements  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century  and  the  defensive 
ijfstem  initiated  by  King  Alfred  gave  birth  to  a  new  series  of 
fortified  towns,  from  which  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages  are 
mainly  descended. 

8l  ffoMCf.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  houses  were  buOt  entirely 
of  perishable  materials,  wood  and  wattle,  we  are  necessarily 
dependent  almost  whoOy  upon  literary  evidence  for  knowledge 
of  this  subject  Stone  seems  to  have  been  used  first  for  churches, 
bat  this  was  not  before  the  7th  century,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
first  masons  were  imported^  from  GauL  Indeed  wood  was  used 
far  many  dinrdies,  as  well'  as  for  most  secular  buildings,  until 
a  mudi  later  period.  The  waUs  were  formed  either  of  stout 
pianks  laid  together  vertically  or  horizontally,  or  else  of  posts 
at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  the  interstices  being  filled 
vp  with  wattlcwork  daubed  with  day.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  booses  of  wealthy  persons  were  distinguished  by  a  good  deal 
of  ornamentation  in  carving  and  painting.  The  roof  was  high- 
pitched  and  covered  with  straw,  hay,  reeds  or  tiles.  ThereguUr 
form  of  the  builduigi  was  rectangular,  the  gable  sides  prob- 
ably being  shorter  than  the  others.  There  b  little  evidence  for 
putitions  inside,  and  in  wealthy  establishments  the  place  of 
rooms  teems  to  have  been  supplied  by  separate  building  within 
the  same  enclosure.  The  windows  must  have  been  mere  openings 
is  the  walls  or  roof,  for  ^a»  was  not  laed  for  this  purpose  before 
the  Utter  part  of  the  7th  century.  Stoves  were  known,  but  most 
commonly  heat  was  obtained  from  an  open  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  holding.  Of  the  various  buildings  in  a  wealthy  establish- 
ment the  chief  were  the  hall  (JkeaU),  which  was  both  a  dining  and 
reception  room,  and  the  "  lady's  bower  "  {hrydbur),  which  served 
also  as  a  bedroom  for  the  master  and  mistress.  To<hcse  we  have 
to  add  buildings  for  the  attendanto,  kitchen,  bakehouse,  &c., 
and  farm  binldingk  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  for  the  use 
of  two-storeytd  houses  in  early  times,  though  in  the  loth  and  x  xth 
centuries  th^  were  conunon.  The  whole  group  of  building 
stood  in  an  endosure  {tun)  surrounded  by  a  stockade  (6Hrf), 
vfaich  perhaps  rested  on  an  earthwork,  though  this  b  disputed. 
Simihuly  the  homestead  of  the  peasant  was  surrounded  by  a 
fence  [tdor). 

9.  G0<ftef .— The  chief  material  for  dothing  was  at  first  no 
doubt  wool,  though  linen  must  also  have  been  used  and  later 
l>canie  (airly  common.  The  chief  garments  were  the  coat  {roc), 
the  trousers  (Aree),  and  the  doak,  for  which  there  seem  to  have 
been  a  number  of  names  (/08a,  kaeeU^  scicdng,  pad,  kwUd),  To 
these  we  may  add  the  hat  {had),  belt  {gyrdd),  stocking  (kosa), 
>^  {Kok,  ttsey,  rijding)  and  gloves  {j^<^.  The  cmufu  was  a 
^  coat,  wUle  the  ure  or  smoc  seems  to  have  been  an  under- 
pment  and  probably  sleeveless.  The  whole  attire  was  of 
national  origin  and  had  probably  been  in  use  long  before  the 
uvision  of  Britain.  In  the  great  bog-deposit  at  Thorsbjaerg 
>B  Angel,  which  dates  from  about  the  4th  century,  there  were 
found  a  coat  with  long  sleeves,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
a  pair  of  long  trousers  with  remains  of  socks  attached,  several 
*^  and  portions  of  square  doaks,  one  of  which  bad  obviously 
^  dyed  green.  The  dreis  of  the  iq>per  dasscs  must  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  gorgeous  character,  especially  when  account  b 
taken  of  the  brooches  and  other  ornaments  which  they  wore.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  according  to  Jordanes  the  Swedes  in  the  6th 
century  were  splendidly  dressed. 

la  rroie.— The  few  notices  of  thb  subject  which  occur  in 
^^fcariy  laws  seem  to  refer  primarfly  to  cattle-dealing.  But 
there  can  be  DO  doubt  that  a  considnable  import  and  export 
^  vith  the  continent  had  sprung  up  quite  early.  In  Bedc's 
^.  if  not  before,  London  was  resorted  to  by  many  merchants 
both  by  land  %sA  by  sea.    At  fint  the  chief  eiport  trade  was 
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probably  in  slaves.  En^bh  slaves  were  to  be  obtained  in  Rome 
even  before  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  as  appears  from  the 
well-known  story  of  Gregory  the  GreaL  Since  the  standard 
price  kA  slaves  on  the  continent  was  in  general  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  England,  the  trade  must  have  been 
very  profitable.  After  the  adoption  of  Christianity  it  was 
gradually  prohibited  by  the  laws.  The  nature  of  the  imports 
during  the  heathen  period  may  be  learned  chiefly  from  the 
graves,  which  contain  many  brooches  and  other  ornaments  of 
continental  origin,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  silver,  hronce 
and  1^  vessels.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the 
ecdesiastical  connexion  between  England  and  the  continent 
without  doubt  brought  about  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of 
secular  as  wdl  as  religious  objects,  and  the  frequency  of  pilgrim- 
ages by  persons  of  high  rank  must  have  had  the  same  effecL 
Thit  use  ol  silk  {stdue)  and  the  adoption  of  the  mancus  (see  below) 
point  to  conununicatlon,  direct  or  indirect,  with  more  dbtant 
countries.  In  the  8th  century  we  hear  frequently  of  toUs  on 
merchant  ships  at  various  ports,  especially  London. 

XX.  Cmm^c.— The  earliat  coins  which  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  are  some  silver  ]Meces  which  bear  in  Runic  letters  the 
name  of  the  MerdankingiCthelred  (675-704).  There  are  others, 
however,  of  the  same  type  and  standard  (about  at  grains)  which 
may  be  attributed  with  probability  to  hb  father  Penda  (d.  655). 
But  it  b  dear  izom.  the  laws  of  iCthelberht  that  a  regular  silver 
coinage  was  in  use  at  least  half  a  century  before  thb  time,  and 
it  b  not  unlikely  that  noany  unidentified  coins  may  go  back  to 
the  6th  century.  These  are  fairly  numerous,  and  are  either 
without  inscriptions  or,  if  they  do  bear  letters  at  all,  they  seem 
to  be  mere  corruptions  of  Roman  legends.  Their  designs  are 
derived  from  Roman  or  Prankish  coins,  especially  the  former, 
and  their  weight  varies  from  about  10  to  31  grains,  though  the 
very  light  coins  are  rare.  Anonymous  gold  coins,  resembling 
Frankbh  trientes  in  type  and  standard  (ax  grains),. are  also 
fairly  common,  tiiough  they  must  have  passed  out  of  use  very 
early,  as  the  laws  give  no  hint  of  their  exbtence.  Larger  gold 
coins  {sclidi)  are  very  rare.  In  the  early  laws  the  money  actually 
in  use  vpptan  to  have  been  entirely  silver.  In  Offa's  time  a 
new  gdd  coin,  the  mancus,  resembling  in  standard  the  Roman 
solidus  (about  70  grains),  was  introduced  from  Mahommcdan 
countries.  The  oldest  extant  spedmen  bears  a  faithfully  copied 
Arabic  inscription.  In  the  same  reign  the  silver  coins  imderwent 
a  considerable  change  in  type,  being  made  larger  and  thinner, 
while  from  thb  time  onwartb  they  always  bore  the  name  of  the 
king  (or  queen  or  archbishop)  for  whom  they  were  issued.  The 
design  and  execution  also  became  remarkably  good.  Their 
weight  was  at  first  unaflfected,  but  probably  towards  the  close 
of  Offa's  reign  it  was  raised  to  about  23  grains,  at  which  standard 
it  seems  to  have  remained,  nominally  at  least,  until  the  time  of 
Alfred.  It  b  to  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  Burgred's 
coins  and  a  few  anonymous  pieces  the  silver  was  never  adul- 
terated. No  bronze  coins  were  current  except  in  Northumbria, 
where  they  were  extremely  common  in  the  9th  century. 

Originally  sciUing  ("  shilling  ")  and  sceaU  seem  to  have  been  the 
terms  for  gold  and  silver  coins  respectivdy.  By  the  time  of  Ine, 
however,  pending,  pen{n)ing  {"  penny  **),  had  already  come  into 
use  for  the  latter,  while,  owing  to  the  temporary  disappearance 
of  a  gold  coinage,  fitting  had  come  to  denote  a  mere  unit  of 
accounL  It  was,  however,  a  variable  unit,  for  the  Kentish 
shilling  contained  twenty  sctattas  (pence),  while  the  Mercian 
contained  only  four.  The  West  Saxon  shilling  seems  originally 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Mercian,  but  later  it  contained 
five  pence.  Large  payments  were  generally  made  by  weight, 
340-350  pence  being  reckoned  to  the  pound,  perhaps  from  the 
7th  century  onwards.  The  mancus  was  equated  with  thirty 
pence,  probably  from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Thb  means 
that  the  value  of  gold  relatively  to  silver  was  xo:  x  from  the  end 
of  Offa's  reign.  There  b  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  in 
earlier  times  it  was  as  low  as  6 :  i ,  or  even  5:1.  In  Northumbria 
a  totally  dtfTerent  monetary  system  prevailed,  the  unit  being  the 
tryms,  which  contained  three  sctattas  or  pence.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  bronze  coins  we  are  without  information. 
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The  purchasing  power  of  money  was  very  great  The  sheep 
was  valued  at  a  shilling  in  both  Wcssex  and  Merda,  from  early 
times  till  the  nth  century.  One  pound  was  the  normal  price  of 
a  slave  and  half  a  pound  that  of  a  horse.  The  price  of  a  pig  was 
twice,' and  that  of  an  ox  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  sheep. 
Regarding  the  prices  of  commodities  other  than  livestock  we 
have  little  definite  information,  though  an  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  value  of  arms.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  we 
often  hear  of  payments  in  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  place  of 
money.  In  the  former  case  the  mancus  was  the  usual  unit  of 
calculation. 

12.  Ornaments. — Of  these  the  most  interesting  are  the  brooches 
which  were  worn  by  both  sexes  and  of  whidi  large  numbers 
have  been  found  in  heathen  cemeteries.  They  may  be  classed 
under  eight  leading  types:  (x)  circular  or  ring-shaped,  (a) 
crudform,  (3)  square-headed,  (4)  radiated,  (5)  S-shaped,  (6) 
bird-shaped,  (7)  disk-shaped,  (8)  cupelliform  or  saucer-shaped. 
Of  these  Nos.  5  and  6  appear  to  be  of  continental  origin,  and 
this  is  probably  the  case  also  with  No.  4  and  in  part  with  No.  7. 
But  the  last-mentioned  type  varies  greatly,  from  rude  and 
almost  plain  disks  of  bronze  to  magnificent  gold  specimens 
studded  with  gems.  No.  8  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  England, 
and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  southern  Midlands,  specimens  being 
usually  found  in  pairs.  The  interiors  are  gilt,  often  furnished 
with  detachable  plates  and  sometimes  set  with  brilliants.  The 
remaining  types  were  probably  brought  over  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  Nos.  x  and  3  are  widespread 
outside  England,  but  No.  a,  though  common  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  south  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  a  number  of  spedmcns  were  found  in  the 
cremation  cemetery  at  Borgstedterfeld  near  Rendsburg.  In 
England  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  more  northern  counties.  Nos. 
a  and  3  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  2I  to  7  in.  or  more.  The 
smaller  specimens  arc  quite  plain,  but  the  larger  ones  are  gilt 
and  generally  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  In  later  tiroes 
we  hear  of  brooches  worth  as  much  as  six  mancusas,  i.e,  equi- 
valent to  six  oxen. 

Among  other  ornaments  we  may  mention  hairpins,  rings 
and  ear-rings,  and  especially  buckles  which  are  often  of  elaborate 
workmanship.  Bracelets  and  necklets  are  not  very  common, 
a  fact  which  is  rather  surprising,  as  in  early  times,  before  the 
issuing  of  a  coinage,  these  articles  {bcagas)  took  the  place  of 
money  to  a  large  extent.  The  glass  vessels  are  finely  made  and 
of  somewhat  striking  appearance,  though  they  dosely  resemble 
contemporary  continental  types.  Since  the  art  of  glass-working 
was  unknown,  according  to  Bede,  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  idl  of  continental 
or  Roman-British  origin. 

13.  Amusements.— 'It  is  clear  from  the  frequent  references 
to  dogs  and  hawks  in  the  charters  that  hunting  and  falconry 
were  keenly  pursued  by  the  kings  and  their  retinues.  Games, 
whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  are  much  less  frequently  mentioned, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  dice  {tacff)  was  widespread. 
At  court  much  time  was  given  to  poetic  recitation,  often  accom- 
panied by  music,  and  accomplished  poets  received  liberal 
rewards.  The  chief  musical  instrument  was  the  harp  (iiearpe), 
which  Is  often  mentioned.  Less  frequently  we  hear  of  the  flute 
{pipe)  and  later  also  of  the  fiddle  {Jidde).  Trumpets  (/ror», 
swegdhorn,  hymc)  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly  as  signals. 

X4.  Writing.— TYit  Runic  alphabet  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  form  of  writing  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the 
invasion  of  Briuin,  and  indeed  until  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 
In  its  earliest  form,  as  it  appears  in  inscriptions  on  various 
articles  found  in  Schleswig  and  in  Scandinavian  countries,  it 
consisted  of  twenty-four  letters,  all  of  which  occur  in  abecedaria 
in  England.  In  actxial  use,  however,  two  letters  soon  became 
obsolete,  but  a  number  of  others  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  which  are  found  also  on  the  continent,  while  others 
are  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  England.  Originally  the  Runic 
alphabet  seems  to  have  been  used  for  writing  on  wooden  boards, 
though  none  of  these  have  survived.  The  inscriptions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  engraved  partly  on  memorial  stones. 


which  are  not  uncotnmon  in  the  north  of  Knglaw!,  and  partly 
on  various  metal  objects,  ranging  from  swords  to  brooches. 
The  adoption  of  Christianity  brought  about  the  intiodoction  of 
the  Roman  alphabet;  but  the  older  fonn  of  writing  did  ru>t 
immediately  pass  out  of  use,  for  alxiKist  all  the  inscripiioss 
which  we  possess  date  from  the  7th orioUowing  centuries.  Cdzs 
with  Runic  legends  were  issued  at  least  until  the  middle  cf  the 
8th  century,  and  some  of  the  memorial  stones  date  iKohib^y 
even  from  the  9th.  The  most  important  of  the  latter  are  ibc 
column  at  Bewcastle,  Cumberland,  believed  to  commemc^nte 
Alhfrith,  the  son  of  Oswio,  who  died  about  670,  and  the  croa 
at  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire,  which  is  probably  about  a  centuy 
later.  The  Roman  alphabet  was  very  soon  i^iplied  to  the 
purpose  of  writing  the  native  language,  e.g.  in  the  puUicatkn 
.of  the  laws  of  iEthelberhL  Yet  the  type  oi  character  in  vhkh 
even  the  eariiest  surviving  MSS.  are  written  is  bdieved  to  be  ct 
Celtic  origin.  Most  probably  it  was  introduced  by  the  Iiis^ 
missionaries  who  eyangelized  the  north  of  England,  thonfh 
Welsh  influence  is  scarcely  impossible.  Eventually  this  alphabe: 
was  enlarged  (probably  before  the  end  of  the  7th  century)  by  tbc 
inclusion  of  two  Runic  letters  for  Ik  and  «. 

15.  Marriage. — ^This  Is  perhaps  the  subject  on  which  (m 
information  is  most  inadequate.  It  is  evident  that  thenb* 
tionships  which  prohibited  marriage  were  different  from  these 
recognized  by  the  Church;  but  the  only  fact  which  wc  kccrv 
definitely  is  that  it  was  customary,  at  least  in  Kent,  for  a  mxL  ^^ 
marry  his  stepmother.  In  the  Kentish  laws  marriage  is  rrpK- 
sented  as  hardly  more  than  a  matter  of  purchase;  but  vhcUr 
this  was  the  case  in  the  other  kingdoms  also  the  evklenoe  at  oar 
disposal  is  insufiident  to  decide.  We  know,  however,  that  j 
addition  to  the  sum  paid  to  the  bride's  guardian,  it  was  custosu7 
for  the  bridegroom  to  make  a  present  (morgengifu)  to  the  bniit 
herself,  which,  in  the  case  of  queens,  often  consisted  of  a  nsideaa 
and  considerable  estates.  Such  persons  also  had  retinues  ^i 
fortified  residences  of  their  owxl  In  the  Koitish  laws  pro>tsaia 
is  made  for  widows  to  receive  a  proportionate  share  in  thcr 
husbands'  property. 

x6.  Funeral  Rites. — Both  inhumation  and  cremation  «it 
practised  in  heathen  times.  The  former  seems  to  ha\'e  pre\  ilei 
everywhere;  the  latter,  however,  was  much  more  comxsca  j 
the  more  northern  counties  than  in  the  south,  though  cua 
are  fairly  numerous  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  la 
Beowulf  cremation  is  represented  as  the  prevmHittg  cus'ca. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  still  practised  when  the  Rcr:a 
and  Cdtic  missionaries  arrived,  but  it  is  worth  notice  ti-^ 
according  to  the  tradition  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chrc-c  ck. 
Oxfordshire,  where  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  £airiy  cassx^  x 
was  not  conquered  before  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  centuo  -  TV 
burnt  remains  were  generally,  if  not  always,  enclosed  In  cr.- 
and  then  buried.  The  urns  themsdves  are  of  day,  somerK:: 
badly  baked,  and  bear  geometrical  patterns  applied  «/l  i 
punch.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  (from  4toxai2Lorir.n 
in  diameter)  and  dosely  resemble  those  found  in  northr? 
Germany.  Inhumation  graves  are  sometimes  richly  furo*^.! 
The  skeleton  is  laid  out  at  full  length,  generally  with  the  he^! 
towards  the  west  or  north,  a  spear  at  one  side  and  a  sword  ir '. 
shield  obliquely  across  the  middle.  Valuable  brooches  and  atl.:: 
ornaments  are  often  found.  In  many  other  cases,  howr\Tr  t>c 
grave  contained  nothing  except  a  small  knife  and  a  &.rf  c 
brooch  or  a  few  beads.  Usually  both  classes  of  graves  lie  bek-  • 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  without  any  perceptible  tri.: 
of  a  barrow. 

17.  Religion. — ^Here  again  the  information  at  our  &s?c;i! 
is  very  limited.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bca:Iitr 
Angli  worshipped  certain  gods,  among  them  Ti  (7ig)»  Woir 
Thunor  and  a  goddess  Frigg,  from  whom  the  names  Tbos.!  - 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  are  derived.   Ti  was  probe' <> 
the  same  god  of  whom  early  Roman  writers  speak  under  \i^t 
name  Mars  (see  T^s) ,  while  lliunor  was  doubtless  the  thunder  s  * ' 
(see  Tbos).    From  Woden  {q.9.)  most  of  the  royal  families  tract** 
their  descent.    Seaxneat,  the  ancestor  of  the  East  Saxon  d}xis:v 
was  also  in  all  probability  a  god  (see  Essex,  Kixodoh  cr) 


BRITANNICUS— BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Of  KUhjopoinorpluc  rcprseDtfltioDa  of  the  go^  ve  liavc 
lu  dur  cvidcDCCT  though  wt  do  hear  oF  ohiioa  In  Aacred 
(ndobum,  il  vhich  ucrifico  were  oflcmL  It  b  dc«i  also 
liiiE  ^hat  wen  peiaora  ipccdally  Kt  mpoit  for  the  priesthood, 

KotKQ  ol  UCTcd  trecfl  and  groves,  iprizi^,  itono,  Aec,  are 
Dub  moTt  frequent  than  those  refemnj  to  the  goda.  We  hear 
■ho  i  good  deal  of  Titches  and  valkyriea,  and  of  charms  and 
jupc;  IS  an  instancx  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  certain  (Runic) 
Ifiun  were  oedited,  aa  in  the  North,  with  the  power  of  loosening 
toDdi.  It  M  pTt»bable  also  that  the  helici  in  the  spiiit  world 
ud  in  1  hitiitt  lift  wai  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  to  what  we 
isi  ia  Scudinaviao  nligiun.     (See  Teittonic  Psofles,  {6.) 


IHITAmitCnS.  ton  of  the  Koman  emperar  Claudius  by  his 
tWd  wile  UnsalUna,  wa*  bom  piobably  Ul.  41.  He  was 
vitioalljr  called  Claudius  Tiberius  Getmanlcus,  and  teceivfd 
lit  Bine  Briiaanlcus  from  the  sens  te  on  account  d(  Ihe  conqursi 
Bide  b  BHuin  about  the  lime  of  his  binb.  Till  48,  the  date  of 
hi  aothet'i  eicculion,  he  was  looked  upon  ■stheheu-  pnsump- 
Ej^;  but  Agrippina,  the  new  wife  of -Claudius,  soon  persuaded 
Ibe  feeble  emperor  to  adopt  Ludus  Domitius,  known  later  as 
^m,  ber  ion  by  a  previous  marriage.  Aflct  the  accession  of 
^nc,  Aghppioa,  by  playing  on  bit  fern,  Induced  him  (a  poisoa 
Britinnicu]  at  a  baoqact  (m>.  js).  A  golden  slatuc  oI  the 
ywni  pritKi  was  set  up  by  the  emperor  'nius.  Britannicut 
i!  ibe  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine. 

Tidt«,  Ammali.  lii.  15.  4I,  liii.  14-16;  SuRonlus,  Sere,  33: 
[■nClBiuiIl.  ]I.  Ml  mnlcl  quoted  under  NSBO. 

IRITUH  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  the  general  name  given  10  the 
Bnijth  pnjiectorates  in  South  Central  Africa  north  of  the 
'"ibeii  river,  but  more  partjculaily  to  a  large  territory  lying 
telina  e*  ,i'  S.  on  Lake  Tanganyika  and  17°  6'  S.  on  the 
livR  Stilt,  near  Its  conSucnce  with  the  Zambtii,  and  between 
!<''  10'  E.  (district  of  Mlanje)  and  26°  y>'  E.  (river  Luengwe- 
Kiluk»e).  Originally  the  Urm  "  British  Cenlral  Africa  "  was 
iRbd  by  Sir  H.  U.  Jobnuoo  to  all  the  leiriloiia  under  British 
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Shirt; tj)  t]KN)iluPlitcau,wkichlIntaibcBi)nha(ADfBDilaDd! 
•nd  UTthe  N)nB-Tinniiylla  PliMau.  bctwecD  the  btui  d  tba 
riw  LiBiiBwi,  the  vidnhr  oC  Tunnyilu  uid  the  <AH>ltv  ol 
Ute  M<Rni  (h^hett  point.  TOOO-Sooo  fl.).  Flnlh  my  be  men- 
bsMd  the  tract  d  elevaMd  countiy  betMcn  Like  Buifweuhi  uid 
the  rLver  Luftpula,  end  between  Lake  Bintweulu  and  the  batin  of 
the  Luuvwi;  andeho  (be  Lukinge  (MuftiliHA)  or  Uprmn  Mourn 
taiiu  of  Nonh  Weuero  Rhodeu,  which  aiuin  perhipt  to  altiludei 
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iDK  cuMnted  frnt,  ind  el 


Ucmli  a*i  tfiwra/i.— Cold  bai  been  found  En  tbe  Sliirf  High- 
bncfi»  in  tbe  hitli  along  the  Nyaa-Zambeii  mlcrpanins.  and 
in  the  mounlalnout  region  wctt  of  Like  Nyatl;  lilvec  (jalena 
•ilvcT'lead)  in  the  hilli  of  Ihc  Nyan-ZaialiHi  KKnpanini;  lead 
in  tbe  lame  dblrict;  iraphiEe  in  ihe  muem  botin  of  uke  Nyau: 
copper  fpyrilea  and  pure  ore)  in  the  vnt  Myau  rtaton  and  in  ihe 
hilli  of  ^onh  Weucm  and  Konh  EaUcrn  Rhoac^:  inn  oic 

and  WHI  Nyasa  dittricii  (evpccioUy  in  the  KarToo  undnonce  oi  the 
Rukuru  vaUey),  and  pcrhapi  along  the  Zambcii-N yau  watcrpani  ng : 
UaiEUane  in  the  Sbiit  ba»n:  malachilc  in  kuiIi-ihm  Anionilaod 
and  North  Weitern  Rhodeua;  and  pcrhap*  pelrokum  in  places 
aloH  the  Nyaia-Zanbed  valcrfiarting,    (Sec  aim  RHODistji.) 

nira. — tie  part  of  tbe  country  comci  within  Ihe  fomi  inric>n  of 
WeUAfrio.   *nwwbokaf  it  may  beaaidlolie  wiihinlbeuvannah 

(cape  'atl  t,  pkuing  and  iHiacilve  character,  well  covered  wiih 
vegeutioa  and  fairly  well  walered.  Aclual  fonUa  of  lolly  treei. 
lomte  of  a  We>«  AJFiicao  type  are  lew  in  number,  and  an  cbkllv 
llniled  lo  poniona  of  tbe  Nyika.  Aaiafliland  and  Shiri  Hishlandi 
idateaui.  and  toa  few  nookg  in  vallcyi  near  the  wiith  end  of  Tangan- 
yika. Filchea  of  lornl  of  tropical  luiiiriancc  nuy  flill  be  leen  on 
theibipeiDfMounliMlaaleanirChiradiuIu.  Onlheunper  plateaiu 
ef  Moanl  Mlanje  there  are  foretti  of  a  renurkabte  conilec  (»'>lU^'l<^ 
Maia  vtylrO,  a  relalioB  of  tbecyprea.  which  in  appearann  reKinbln 
nuch  more  Ihe  cedar,  aid  ii  thererore  wronely  nyled  ihe  "Mlanje 
cedar-"  Thit  tree  ia  mnvkable  ai  being  the  moat  ODrlhcm  [orni  of 
agroup  of  yew-Uie  coidfcn  confined  oibccwiee  to  Smiih  Africa  (Capr 
Colony).  Immeiue  anai  in  the  lower-lying  plaiiu  are  covered  by 
long,  coane  gtaat.  KHnetlnm  reaching  lo  ft-  in  height  Mou  of  the 
Weil  African  forat  treea  aie  repmcnlcd  in  DritUb  Central  Africa. 
A  full  lilt  of  Ibe  known  Bon  hai  been  compiled  by  Sir  W.  Thiicltan- 
byer  and  hit  auiitaiiti  at  Kew.  and  it  given  in  the  fint  and  iecond 
edilioni  of  Sic  H-  H-  JohnMon'i  work  on  Britiih  Central  Africa. 
AiDongU  Ihe  principal  vtgttable  producli  of  thecounDy  inteteniftji 
lor  commercial  purpom  may  be  meolioned  tobacco  (partly  native 
varietlea  and  partly  Incniduccd) ;  coAm  (wild  coffee  ii  aid  lo  grow 


rem  abroad);  rubber 
LanMflia.  Fuw. 
from  other  apocy- 


India.  and  hat  taken  lo  the  Shiil  Highbndi  at  to  a  Kcood  hi 
Onngn.  lemom  and  limet  have  been  pUnled  by  Europeant 


.    Piocap(jei  (in  tbe  bee'  re 


Burcbdl^  aefan  cf  the  ehki. 
le  table  and  ths  takn  [Bift^ 
urbuck  Jtbe  faka,  U«  Sc^ 


e*  of  larae  iiae  ud  eneMent  lawew.  Tlie  oeietaUe  ^odcct 
---Ofh  wlildi  tUa  prntcctorate  int  attracted  tr»de  vaa  o^ee. 
theeiipoft  of  wMcb,  however,  haa  paated  thrwifh  venr  dubeartcMy 

" ilkne.    In  l9G9-t906,  TIMI9  *  bI  BoSce  (vabie  £l6.il]J 

sported;  but  diiriis  tUt  twelve  montha  the  cnp  ef  cooea — 
I  newly  devekipcdprodact.  roae  to  776,U1  ft.  baa  185.1*1  lb 
in  1904-1905.  AaeaiuDy  Darlted  incnate  in  tobacco  aad  fmm^ 
nnlt  (Arachit)  haa  talcea  plaob    Beenrai  ba  ritiac  canert. 

F<aaa.—Tte  fauna  k  od  tbe  whole  voy  rxkTlt  tai  aa>tin 
...  a  few  reapecli  with  the  Weat  African  loreat  reckia.  b«  difiin 
•lithily  from  the  coumriea  to  the  north  aad  aoulh  by  the  iImii  i 
~'  sucB  aninali  aa  prefer  drier  ^^'«*'**,  aa  foe  ■—i*^*  the  ov^-i 
itdopct,  faielln  and  the  oatrich.  There  it  a  eonpleta  blaak  a 
..a  diitribuiiDn  of  Ihii  las  betwcea  the  dinricn  u  the  nnb  <i  tbe 
Zambeii  and  IhoK  d  Eail  Africa  between  ^Tmocia  Nyania  aad  ibi 
"in  Ocean.    The  finlle  ti  found  ui  the  Luanp  vaDey:  il  iiaki 

with  in  the  emrme  north-eail  of  lb*  eouauy.    Ttr  ont— iv 

African  rhiooceroa  it  Hill  occaajonally.  but  Tiry  nrdy,  ai 

Sbiif  Hizhlandi.    Tbe  Afckan elephant  it  fair^ ~' 

the  wbi^  lenitory-    Uoat  and  leepanla  ai.  ._,  .  

'  I*  ii  sill  found  in  great  aunben,  and  beloaca  ta  the  Cectiri 
ican  variety  of  Burchcll't  aebra.  whkb  ia  ai»pletely  unped 

.  .-  true  lelva  of  rhe  mountain 
The  principal  amclopea  found 
Jrarar),  five  apeciet  ci  Catui  1 
puEu,  Ihe  lechwe.  Ci       '     ' 

buck);  the  pallah,  ta..    _.  .  . . 

(perhapa  two  ^)ecie«).>eveTal  di)ykert(iBr»iding  the  largeCr J*  j  fo^Jg 
jy*fntif^),khptprin|er.  oribi.  eteinbok  aad  recdGuck-  Avo^ 
Ingelapht  are  two  ormore  butbbudch  tbe  inyab.  tbe  water  tsagctaii 
(liiliiufratai  it(iwt).the  kudu  andUviKBIeae'S  ekad.  Tbten!* 
buRaloit  ihe  com  man  Cape  apeciei.  Tbe  Gyaeaa  la  the  tpotled  bed 
~iic  bunting  due  it  prcicnt.  TbenaieaaiBeaeivaaiiecleaef  mi   ' 

KludingiwDbaboonaandDBecDlobut  TTie hippopotaiit ■ 

I  Ihe  bket  and  '  ... 

-rocodilea.  appai 

InkaHlanU. — Tbe  buman  race  k  Rpreacnled  by  only  o*  1 
indieenous  native  type — the  Negro.  No  trace  fa  uy«hat  I 
found  of  a  Homilic  intenniilure  (unlen  peihap*  at  the  nanh  I 
end  of  Lake  Nytii,  where  tbe  pbytique  ol  llw  utnc  Awukoade 
rccalli  that  of  tbe  Nilotic  oegni}.  Araba  from  Zamibai  hi« 
settled  in  the  country,  but  not,  ai  Ear  aa  b  kmnm,  earlirr  Ikjl 
[he  begianini  of  Ibc  19th  cenlory-  Aa  the  prceenl  miiel  tako 
the  gencnl  teta  "  Negro "  to  indude  equall)>  tbe  Baua. 

cover  all  the  nalivei  ol  Britab  Cenlnl  Africa.  The  Banti  taca, 
however,  exhibit  in  iodm  parU  liio*  «f  HotteMM  di  Basbaua 
intenniilure,  and  Ibere  aie  lefendt  tn  uot  noturtaia  daUicD. 
especially  Mount  Mlanjc,  ol  (be  [oimei  exitteiia  ef  naiaiitd 
Busliraaii  Iribea,  while  Bushman  atone  implcmciit*  an  kal 
at  Ihe  south  end  of  Tanganyika.  Al  the  piiaeiU  ilajr  tbe  pofali-  . 
lion  is,  aa  1  rule,  of  a  black  or  cbooiLile-cidoaml  Necra  tw-  j 
and  belongs,  linguistically,  entirety  and  eidBsiveI]>  la  ibe  Buti  I 
family.  The  languagea  tpoken  ofler  acveral  v«i>  iateresUtt 
forms  ol  Banlu  speech,  notably  in  the  dittricta  betveea  tbe  nnk 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  south  end  of  Lake  TaBguyika.  and  tit 
river  Luapula.  In  the  more  or  lev  plalciu  cnutiy  inchidrt 
within  ibeie  geographical  titalts,  the  Bantu  dialects  are  of  u 
archaic  type,  and  to  Ibe  present  •ritei  it  ha>  acemed  at  tboafh 
one  of  th^,  Kibemba  oriKiwcmba,  came  near  to  tlie  oeigisi 
form  of  the  Bantu  mellier-hngmit,  ttuugh  iwt  ncucr  (Ibb  iki 
inteieiling  Subiya  of  toutham  BatoMelaDd  TbK«|h  dialou 
spoken  on  the  weal  and  north  of  Tanganyika.  thuL  lanfiiapi 
of  North  Eastern  Rbodetia  and  northern  Nyaaalaad  and  of  tit  i 
Kafukwe  baiin  are  connected  with  Ibc  Bantu  laagna^i  if  | 
Uganda.  They  alto  oflet  a  alight  tesemblarice  to  Zoln-KaC.-.  | 
and  it  would  seem  as  rbotigfa  tbe  Zuln-KaSi  tact  must  have  co« 
straight  down  from  the  countries  10  Ihc  DOrlb-east  of  TaBEun'A' 
acrosa  the  Zambeil.  to  their  present  home-  Curiausly  cnougk 
sotne  hundreds  of  yean  after  this  aoathward  mlgiatian.  intntin 
wan  and  conAicls  actaaUy  deternined  a  north-eaatwuil  irioi: 
migmtion  of  Zulus.  Prom  MatabcMand.  ZtJn  tribes  ciw.' 
tbe  Zambeti  at  various  periods  (commencing  fma  abovt  i5>«' 
and  giaduatty  eitcnded  theit  ravapi  and  dainiiuDB  over  thr 
plalcauslothc  weal,norlhat>dBDtth-eaalofLakeNyu>.  Tie 
Zulu  language  k  lUU  spoken  by  Ibe  d>     '      ' 
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Synalaiid  (kc  Inttba  Zdlouihi:  E4tmlifri  Rmmu: 
EitiuUt^;  and  Yaos).  A«  icfiidi  laniga  tettkn  in  this  pirt 
of  Africa,  the  Ar»Jv  nu;  be  mentHuied  fiitt,  Ibaugh  they  ue 
DOW  met  witJi  only  In  very  inull  nmnbcn.  Thd  Anba  on- 
doabtoUy  fint  jlwtf  ol  tills  rich  country— ^kh  not  aJooc  in 
utnisl  products  such  sa  ivoiy,  bat  sbo  in  staves  of  good 
quslity— from  their  lelticments  neu  tlie  delts  ol  the  riva 
Zusbea,  isd  these  setikmoiU  may  date  badi  to  u  orty 
period,  ind  might  be  aevtl  with  Ihe  *uggest«d  pn-Idwnlte 
Azsb  settleoKnls  in  liie  gtJd-lieariiig  regbiis  of  South  East 
Africa.  But  the  Arals  do  not  teem  to  liave  made  much  profresa 
b  tfaeir  pcnetnlion  of  the  country  in  the  days  befor 


•r  the  PoTtugoeie,  who  ousted  them  fr 

bed.     Butaboutl}icb(«inniii«o(llieigtbcenluiyt&eincnuini 

poiRT  tad  comcMid*]  enterprise  of  tt»  Anb  sullaDate  (A 

mland  from  tlu  east  coast.  TTiey  fiadually  founded  ationg 
slave-tiading  setilemenu  on  the  east  and  wtst  coasts  of  Lake 
Nyaaa,  and  thence  wesimrdt  to  Taaginyika  and  the  Luiputi. 
They  never  came  ta  great  numbers,  however,  and,  etupt  hen 
and  then  on  tlK  coast  of  l^e  Nyasa,  luve  left  oo  mixed  de- 
scoduits  in  the  population.  The  total  native  population  of  all 
Brittsh  Centnl  Africa  b  about  3,000,000,  that  of  the  Nyasakand 
Prateciaratc  bdng  officially  estimated  in  1907  at  917,355  Of 
Earopean  the  pioteclorate  possesses  about  600  to  700  seltleis, 
inctuding  some  100  oSdals.  (For  the  Euiopcah  populatioo  ol 
the  other  lerritoriei,  see  Rhodesia.)  The  Europeans  of  British 
Ccntia]  Africa  arc  chiefly  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Soath  Africa,  but  there  are  a,  few  Germans,  Dutchmen,  Ftcncb, 
Italians  and  Portuguese.  The  protectorate  has  also  attracted 
a  onmbet  of  Indian  tradetl  (over  400),  besides  whom  about  rso 
Britialk  iDdlaii  xddieti  (Sikhs)  arc  employed  as  the  nucleus  of 

.—The  total  value  ol  the  Ende  ol  the 

o  ■"  t>Sf.3**.  ahowinl  ao  iil- 

•  "-  —evious  ytar,  iBo»-i«99. 

VB  of  Ss  %.  and  exponi 

-,  .,-     In  1505-1006  Uie  Imports  reacked 

bn.Hi  and  the  ctpofU  06.778.  The  value  of  impiifts  into  the 
KhodHian  prvriooes  duriog  the  same  period  was  about  £50,000. 
irailmajp  msterial.aDdllieeiporlsiCi''"™     Tk.  ~,n.-;n.i 


SSd. 


laiy  in  the  Siut  HifMandik  ai  cofleeplaaters. 

!  Chinde  DKHilh  of  the  Zambeii  To  Port  Kenid  on  Ibe 

aalaraanm  HerakTand  tarnbve  lo  be  used  la  complele 

t'      "         ruBS  fmm  Tort  Herald  10  Blantyre.  the 
Shirt  Higbbods.    The  "  Cape  to  Cairo  " 
ed  the  Zsobeil  in  190;  and  the  Kafukwc  in 


t  ai  fadows^--Tbe  Nyamlanl  PiMectcnte,  li.  the  distrteta 
nwDdiof  t^kc  Hym^  and  tbe  Skirt  provioce,  art  admbiiiteRd 


of  the  Biilid 

Chartered  Company,  in  oonsullation  with  tbe  govenu 
and  the  cnloiusl  omce- 

ifuggry.— The  hfalory  of  the. territory  deal!  with  above  k 
fecent  and  slighL  Apart  from  the  vague  Portuguese  wanderings 
duiing  tbe  t6lh  and  17th  centuries,  the  first  European  ekptoirr 
of  any  eduQliau  who  penetnted  Into  this  country  was  the 
celebrated  Portuguese  official,  Dr  F.  J.  M.deLacerdae  Abn&ds, 
who  journeyed  ItomTtteoB  theZambeti  tothevidnity  oILake 
Mweru.  But  the  real  history  tA  the  country  begins  with  the 
advent  of  David  Uvingstone,  who  in  i8s5  penetrated  up  the 
Ehirf  river  and  discov^ed  I^ke  Kyasa.  LivingstOK's  subse- 
quent foumeys.  to  the  southendof  Tanganyika,  to  [jUte  Mweru 
and  to  Lake  Bangweulu  (where  be  died  in  1^73),  opened  up  thi> 
important  part  ol  South  Centnl  Africa  and  centred  in  [I  British 
interests  in  a  very  particular  manner.  Livingstone's  death  was 
•ooa  followed  by  the  entry  of  various  missionary  sodelies,  who 
commenced  the  evangeliintion  of  the  country;  and  these 
mluionaries,  together  with  a  [ew  Scotllsb  setllen.  steadily 
opposed  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  eitend  I  heir  sway 
in  this  directioa  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  MocamUi|De 
and  of  the  Zambezi.  From  out  of  the  miisioBary  sodetica  grew 
a  trading  company,  the  African  Lakea  Trading  CoiparaUoa. 
This  body  came  into  cooOict  with  a  Dumber  <rf  Arabs  who  had 
esta.bliibed  ihemsdves  on  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  About 
9d  Briton  for  tbe  poMOakm 
L  terminated  nnin  tbe  year  1S96. 

n  Captain  (alterwardi  Sir  F.  D.) 

r  (aftemids  Sir)  Alfred  Shaipe.    Both  these 

d  the  operationa  they  undertook 

edwllhconqdeteiunea.    In  1SS9  H r  (aflerwardi 

ulon  waa  seat  out  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  pimlble 

It  of  the  di^mle  between  tbe  Arab*  and  the  Alrioo 

le  the  pratectfam  id  friendly 

Am  bcyotid  a  certain  poinL 

The  outcome  of  Ibeae  eflorti  and  the  tteatiei  otade  was  Ibe 
creation  of  the  British  protectonle  and  sphere  of  bifluehce  north 
of  the  Zambesi  (sec  Afxica:  |  5).  In  1S91  Johnston  retunted 
to  the  country  as  Imperial  commisaianeT  and  consul-general. 
In  tbe  interval  between  18S9  and  1S91  Hr  Alfred  Sharpe,  on 
bebaU  of  Cedl  Rhodes,  had  brought  a  large  part  of  the  country 
Into  treaty  with  Ibe  British  South  Africa  Compuy.  Thcss 
territories  (Northern  Rhodesia)  were  administered  for  tour  yean 
by  Sir  Hairy  Johuton  in  conneiian  with  tbe  British  Central 
Africa  protectorate.  Between  rSfi  and  i&tj  a  long  struggle 
continued,  between  the  British  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Arabs  and  Mahommcdan  Yaoa  on  the  other,  tegantmg  the 
sappicnioa  el  the  atavc  trade.  By  the  >-ri"'"a  of  1896  the 
laat  Anb  Mioogbald  mi  taken  and  the  Yaoa  wen  completely 
ledoced  to  lubmiarion.  Then  followed,  daring  1S96-1S9S,  wan 
with  the  Zulu  (Angonl]  tribe*,  who  daimed  to  dominate  and 
harass  tbe  native  populations  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Ihe 
Angani  having  been  subdued,  and  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  having  also  qudled  the  turbulent  Awemhi  and  Basho- 
kulumbwe,  there  b  a  renamable  hope  of  the  touniry  enjoying 
a  settled  peace  and  considerable  prosperity.  This  prospect  hai 
been,  indeed,  already  realised  to  a  conaderable  extent,  though 


c  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston 


anticipated.     In  181)7,  on  the 

to  Tunis,  the  commissiooersAip  was  conlerren  on  Mr  Airred 
Shaipe,  who  was  crested  a  K.C.M.C.  in  1903.  In  1904  tbe 
administration  of  (he  protectorate,  originally  directed  by  tbe 
foreign  office,  was  transfened  to  tbe  colonial  office.  In  190;,  00 
tbe  change  in  the  title  of  the  piole<;iorate,  the  designaliari  of  the 
chief  official  was  alUred  from  oimmiasioiier  to  goventor,  and 
executive  and  Ic^ilatlve  councils  were  established.    Tbe  mioeial 
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EiqKndituR  in 
n  the  imperial  i 


U  ■llhogih  the  hifbnt  peak  in  Briiiih  Colunlni  ••  Moas  Tu- 
jnalhcF  en  tha  InwroatJDiul  Bouiukaiy.  which  rim  ta  rjjAj  tt. 

11.740  u.;  Focbi*.  DiOiji  AwnibDinc,   ii,»6a;  Bcya.   ii.bU: 
Ttm^,  ii.&i6^Ly<II,  ii.4e^.    Then  arc  •  number  o<  PUB 

from  the  uuth.  Ihe  South  Kootetav  or  BouwUrv  Fuk  7i 


so  lir  ai  Ihe  NyaiaLiBd  ProtPclomte  is  coacenied.  The  Br 
South  Africa  Company  Gnanos  the  rtmaindci.  The  native 
population  is  veil  disposed  tQwardi  EutDpuui  rulci  having, 
indeed,  at  oil  times  furnished  the  principal  contingent  ot  the 

South  Africa  Campimr  ot  the  British  government  cndeavound 


in.  t.u.  ■  Nat  PiH.  ssoo  (tha  ii  iraviTBii  i 
ol  the  Canadian  Pacifie  nilway  and  ernvm 
Kicldng  Hone  or  Wapu  Pui.  sjoo  (which  is 
line  of  Ike  Candiu  Paeiiic  wlWay):  Ihe  / 

the   Yellow  HhJ    1^*a     4*11    l^h'^U    t^l    n^. 

GrtDd-" 


b,  Zulu  < 


British  South  Africa  Company  an  uaed  lUamer  on  Lake 
TanginyllLa. 

Unlonunalely,  Ihough  10  rich  ind  fertile,  the  land  is  not  u 
■  rule  very  healthy  for  Eunpeani,  though  there  are  >ign>  of 
improvement  in  Ihi  respect.  The  principal  sanirgo  are  bUck- 
water  fever  and  dysentery,  besides  ordinary  malarial  fever, 
malarial  ulcen,  pncunwtua  and  bronchitis.  The  climate  il 
agreeable,  and  eicept  in  the  low-lying  districts  is  never  unbear- 
ably hot^  while  on  the  high  mountain  plateaus  fioit  frequently 


harbours  on  the  coaai,  the  dHp 
far  inland  at  many  poiala,asiBeu  a«  ine  proii 
and  the  iiupendoua  pceeuam  which  mch 
aggerated  rcpndiictioa  el  that  of  Nonray. 
one  of  the  luM  rcraarkabte  in  Ihe  world, 


E.Ji 


Vl^rbr  OliiTA!  cTMidaiir 


ithcr  Toueiid  and  Moniicur 
{H,  H,  J.) 
SRITUH  COLUMBIA,  the  western  province  of  the  Dominion 


<A  Canada. 

■bed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  this,  In  its  north-westerly 
coiurse,  intersects  iio"  W.,  which  it  followed  north  lo  60'  N., 
thus  including  within  the  provinn  a  part  of  the  Peace  river 
country  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  The  aouthem  boundary 
is  formed  by  49°  N.  and  the  itnil  separating  Vancouver  Island 
from  the  stale  of  Waahington.  Hk  northern  boundary  is  60*  N., 
the  wesicm  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon  which  the  province  fronts 
for  about  £00  m.j  and  the  coast  atrip  of  Alaska  For  a  further 
distance  of  400  m.  Vancouver  Ijknd  and  the  Queen  Chariotte 
Isbnds,  as  well  aa  the  smaller  islands  lying  off  the  wEitetn  coast 
of  Canada,  belong  to  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 
.  Pkyiital  FaOira, — Briluh  Coluoibia  is  euenliallv  a  mounlainotu 
rn.,niT~  i„r  ibe  Rocky  Mounaias  which  in  the  United  Suta  lie 

1..  r-. — .  D,j- unning  lo  the  north  bear  lowaid 

_     wMcf bf*      '    "    ■' 

nnpriHapncticallvl —  -. 

__  jHCatdillni  or  CordiUenn  belt  of  North.. 

belnen  the  paiolleli  of  latitude  above  indicated.  Then  ■ 
Riling  mounuin  lyHeaia  in  this  belt— the  Rocky  Mountaini 
on  iIk  nonh-eaM  lide,  and  (he  CoaB  Ran^  on  Ibc  ■oulh- 
^clficaide.    Betweenthevaieuibardinaterangea  to  which 


the  we«i  and  appnudi  the  images  wUch  border  the  PaciAc  eoait. 
ThutBriliihCotumbiicoiiipiisBpncticallrlbe  entiniridthaf  what 


Raiqe.    The  eeveral 

nUiim  of  the  earth's 
lAc  Ocean,  have 

efstni, 


elevated  tract  of  hiUy  csuntry,  the  hill  uiniin 
•kit  ude,  which  lie*  to  Ihe  eon  of  the  Cooi 

mwia  a  cUwtion'parallel  10  ihe  hwdo^iir 
a  common  trend  which  is  soulh^ast  and  0 

liland  and  the  Queen  Charlolle  lilandsaRrL 

mountain  range,  which  runs  parallel  10  (he  coast  but  Is  now  ahnoi 
entirely  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  provior 
might  be  said  to  consist  of  a  vriei  of  parallel  mountain  range*  wit 
long  narrow  valleys  lying  between  them. 

TheRockyMounuinsarecompaaedchicllyofpaljeoaoici 

height  of  the  lange  along  the  Uniled  States  boundary  ii 
highest  peiX  in  the  Canadian  Rockiei  being  Mount  Rohei 


i  the  Canadioa  PacifK  railway) :  (he  Aihabaica  Po^  bcs: 

ellow  Head  Pass.  iTu  (which  will  pTDfaably  be  imj  by  tit 

I  Trunk  Paci6c  railway) ;  (he  Pine  River  Pu.  igjo.  omI  iM 

River  PaH.  MOO.  through  which  the  Peace  river  Bon. 

Coast  Range,  lometiniH  called  the  Cascade  Ram.  benbis 


[o  It  Its  nmaraaiiic  caarxtcr. 

valle)-s  are  due  ihe  excdknt 

jlound  aod  gloorny  fjnijt 


most  important  riven  ol  the  province  i>  the  FraKr,  whidi. 
(he  Rocky  Mounuioi.  flows  lor  a  kuig  dinance  to  the  nn 
and  then  turning  south  eventually  croeses  Ihe  Coasi  Roi 
deep  canion-like  valley  and  empties  into  the  Siraii  i4  Gi 
few  mile*  south  of  the  dly  of  Vancouver;    The  Cola  mbio.  wh 

Toswnf  Ihe  main  line  of  the  Catalan  Facife  railway  ai  [tauld, 
ind  then  bending  abniplly  h^k  upon  in  fermer  cagnc,  Iknri  •cunh. 
eenasina  the  Caudiaa  Pacilie  railway  at  Revelstote.  and  la 
hrough  the  Arrow  Lakes  in  (be  Kootrnay  couniry  into  the  L'mrHl 
iutes,  emptying  hito  (be  Pacific  Ocean  at  Aiiocta  ia  the  me 
•f  Oreton.  Tbeie  lake*,  aa  well  as  the  other  large  Ukn  in  nnhen 
wrth-weslern  part  of  the  prnvinx  the  Skeena  flowi  seoth-iM 


3riti<h  Columbia, 
iti^ofAluko.    ' 


c  pmviMX  the  bteena  Bowi  seotli 

farther  to  the  noRh  (he  StiUae  rt 

,  out  DFlare  entering  Ihe  Pacific  iiiimi  ihr  cmw 

The  Liord,  rising  in  the  same  discrict.  Aowsfa* 

'  enae,  which  emprien  into  the  Annie  Oecaa. 

.hne  riven  are  nril(   and  arc  freqatailr 

ire  of "indiflcreni  value.    WtBeverS»<J 

CIkhI  period  BtitiA  Ciri^Mw 


t^^ci- 


fshi?«sal>iac 


vio^iyof  VahleiliUnd.  The  eflrcu  of  this  gladal  octkn  aad  d 
the  kiag  period!  of  erowin  preceding  i(  and  nl  other  phyimpsphk 
changes  connected  with  ilsparaioiaway,  have  nH^inpwtaai  bear. 
ings  on  the  distribulioa  and  character  01  Ihe  fDU-bcvuf  alhnriaa* 
of^be  pn>vlBcc. 


., ..way  han 

od  character  of  Ihe 


parts  of  the  01 

Kamkopt  the  ■oaioern  imenor  oiRnct.  ine  scan  icmf 
naturally  decreases  to  the  nonhward  ol  (hewt  itkcted  stain 
akmg  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  while  the  pcedpitatioa  in 
The  Egures  given  foe  Pari  SimpKA  are  o(  intemt,  OS  Ihe 

linus  of  tke  Cnnd  Trunk  Pacific  nDway  wiD  be  ia  Ihia  ■ 

](nHS.-.-Among  (he  larger  mammals  are  UK  big-hoiii  or  B 
p(OnJcaaaJnsrii),IheRDckyMou~"'~      --  ^" 
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Mean  Temp.,  Fahr. 

AlMolute 
Temperature. 

RalnfaU— Inches. 

Coldest 
Month. 

Wannest 
Month. 

Average 
AnnuaL 

Highest. 

LiOwnt. 

Wettest 
Month. 

Driest 
Month. 

Average 
Annual. 

Victoria  >       .     .     . 
A^asstz."  .... 
iGmloops*    .     .     . 
Port  Simpson  *  .     . 

a 
1 

an.  37-5* 
an.  33.0; 
an.  34'3* 
an.  34-9* 

July  60.3* 
Aug.  64-7* 
Aug.  68.5» 
Aug.  56-9* 

48-8* 
489; 
471; 
45'i* 

lOI* 

88* 

-'3; 

-^ 
-10* 

Dec.  7-98 
Dec  9-43 
July   l*6i 
Oct.  12-42 

Juiy    -4 
July  '-55 

Apnl   .37 
June  4-37 

37-77 
66-85 
1 1 '46 
94-63 

Americaa  magpie,  Stellcr's  iay  and  a  true  nut<cracker,  Clark's 
crow  {Picieonms  eiUumbianus).  True  jays  and  orioles  are  also  well 
represented.  The  gallinaceous  tnrds  include  the  large  blue  grouse 
ai  the  coast,  Replaced  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  dusky  grouse. 
The.  meatem  form  of  the  "  spruce  partridge  "  of  eastern  Canada  is 
also  abundant,  together  vitn  several  forms  referred  to  the  genus 
BfmdsOt  generally  known  aa  "  partridges "  or  ruffed  grouse. 
Ptarmigsiis  also  abound  in  many  of  the  nigher  mountain  regions. 
Of  the  Anaiidae  only  pMsdng  mention  need  be  made.  During  the 
sprins  and  autumn  jnigntiotts  many  species  are  found  in  great 
aoanoanoe,  but  in  the  summer  a  smaller  number  remain  to  breed, 
chif^  ^^^^'^  which  are  the  teal,  mallard,  wood-duck,  spoon-bill* 
pio-tail,  bttffle-head,  red-heaul,  canvas-back,  scaup-duck,  Ac 

Ana  and  Pofulaiion,—^The  area  of  British  Colnmbia  ia 
357,600  iq.  m.,  and  its  populatjon  by  the  census  of  1901  was 
iQO/xxx  Siscethatdatetiushasbeen.krgely  increased  by  the 
influx  of  miners  and  otliers,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
predoos  metals  in  the  Kootenay,  Boundary  and  AUin  districts. 
Mach  of  this  is  a  floating  population,  but  the  opening  up  of  the 
vaOeys  by  railway  and  new  lines  of  steamboats,  together  with 
the  settlements  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canadian  Padfic 
railway,  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  permanent 
population.  The  white  population  comprises  men  of  many 
nationalitifn.  There  is  a  large  Chinese  population,  the  census 
of  190X  returning  i4,30x.  The  influx  of  Chinamen  has,  however, 
prac^Ucally  ceased,  owing  to  the  tax  of  $500  per  head  imposed 
by  the  government  of  the  dominion.  Many  Japanese  have  also 
conae  la.  The  Japanese  are  engaged  chiefly  in  lumbering  and 
fishing  but  the  Chinese  are  found  everywhere  in  the  province. 
Great  objectian  is  taken  by  the  white  population  to  the  increasing 
aumber  ci  "Mongolians,"  owing  to  their  competition  with 
whites  in  the  labour  markets.  The  Japanese  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  much  disifkfd,  as  thqr  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  white 
men,  but  they  are  equally  objected  to  on  the  score  of  cheap 
labour;  and  in  1907-1908  considerable  friction  occurred  with 
the  Dominion  government  over  the  Anti- Japanese  attitude  of 
British  Cdumbia,  which  was  shown  in  some  rather  serious  riots, 
la  the  census  of  1901  the  Indian  population  is  returned  at 
25,488;  of  these  3o,35r  are  professing  Christians  and  5x37  are 
pagans.  The  Indiajis  are  divided  into  very  many  tribes,  under 
local  names,  but  fall  naturally  on  linguistic  grounds  into  a  few 
large  groups.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  the  interior  is  occupied 
by  the  Solish  and  Kootenay,  and  the  northern  interior  by  the 
Tinneh  or  Athapackan  peoi^  On  the  coast  are  the  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiatl,  Nootka,  and  about  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
various  tr3>es  related  to  the  SaUsh  proper.  There  is  no  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  as  with  those  of  the  plains, 
for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title  to  the  land,  but  the  govern- 
B^nt  otherwise  assists  them.  There  is  an  Indian  superintendent 
at  VictCHia,  and  under  him  are  nine  agencies  throughout  the 
province  to  attend  to  the  Indians — relieving  their  sick  and 
destitute,  sof^dyiag  them  with  seed  and  implements,  settling 
their  dtsputcs  wad  administering  justice.  Tlie  Indian  fishing 
stations  and  boxial  grounds  are  reserved,  and  other  land  has 
been  set  apart  for  them  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes. 
A  numbo:  of  scfaoob  have  been  established  for  their  education. 
They  were  at  one  time  a  dangerous  element,  but  are  now  quiet 
and  peaceable. 

The  chief  dtles  are  Victoria,  the  capital,  on  Vancouver  Island; 
and  Vancouver  on  the  mainland.  New  Westminster  on  the 
Fxaser  and  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver  Island.    Rossland  and 

>  48*  24'  N.,  «3*  19'  W..  height  85  ft. 
•49'  14'  N..  121'  31'  W..  height  52  ft, 
»50*4i'  N..  I20*  29'  W.,  height  1193  ftv 
•  54*  34'  N.,  130*  26'  W..  height  26  (i 


Nelson  in  West  Kootenay,  as  well  as  Femic  in  East  Kootenay 
and  Grand  Forks  in  the  Boundary  district,  are  also  places  of 
importance. 

Mining. — Mining  is  the  prindpal  industry  of  British  Columbia. 
The  country  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  coal,  and 
has  also  iron  deposits.  From  1894  to  1904  the  mining  output 
increased  from  84,225,7x7  to  818,977,359.  In  1905  it  had 
reached  822,460,395.  The  prindpal  nunerals,,  in  order  of  value 
of  output,  are  gold,  copper,  cool,  lead  and  silver.  Between 
1858 — ^the  year  of  the  placer  discoveries  on  the  Fraser  river  and 
in  the  Cariboo  district — and  i88a,  the  placer  yidds  were  much 
heavier  than  in  subsequent  years,  nmning  from  one  to  nearly 
four  million  dollars  annually,  but  there  was  no  quartz  mining. 
Since  1899  placer  mining  has  increased  considerably,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  return  has  been  from  lode  miniqg.  The 
Rosdand,  the  Boundary  and  the  Kootenay  districts  are  the 
chief  centres  of  vein-mining,  yielding  auriferous  and  cupriferous 
sulphide  ores,  as  well  as  laige  quantities  of  silver-bearing  lead 
ores.  Ores  of  copper  and  the  prcdous  metals  are  being  pro- 
spected and  worked  also,  in  several  places  along  the  coast  and 
on  Vancouver  Island.  The  mining  laws  are  liberal,  and  bdng 
based  on  the  experience  gained  in  the  adjacent  mining  centres 
of  the  Western  States,  are  convenient  and  effective.  The  most 
important  snfdting  and  reducing  plants  are  those  at  Trail  and 
Nelson  in  the  West  Kootenay  country,  and  at  Grand  Forks  and 
Greenwood  in  the  Boundary  district  There  are  also  numerous 
concentrating  plants.  Mizdng  machinery  of  the  most  modem 
types  is  employed  wherever  machinery  is  required. 

The  province  contains  enormous  supplies  of  excellent  coal, 
most  of  which  are  as  yet  untouched.  It  is  chiefly  of  Cretaceous 
age.  The  producing  collieries  are  chiefly  on  Vancouver  Island 
and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies  near  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  the  provinces. 
Immense  beds  of  high  grade  bitumiho\is  coal  and  semi-ontKradte 
are  exposed  In  the  Bulkley  Valley,  south  of  the  Skeena  river, 
not  far  from  the  projected  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Padfic  railway. 
About  one-half  the  coal  mined  is  exported  to  the  United  Slates. 

i^isheries. — ^A  large  percenta^  of  the  commerce  ts  derived  from 
the  sea,  the  chief  product  being  salmon.  Halibut,  cod  (several 
varieties),  oolachan,  sturgeon,  herring,  shad  and  many  other  fishes 
are  also  plentiful,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  halibut  these  have 
not  yet  become  the  objects  of  extensive  industries.  There  are 
sevenil  kinds  of  salmon,  and  they  run  in  British  Columbia  waters  at 
diflierent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ouinnat  or  spring  salmon  is  the 
largest  and  best  table  fish,  and  is  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  by  the  sockeye,  which  runs  in  enormous  numbers  up  the 
Fraser  ana  Skeena  rivers.  This  is  the  fish  preferred  for  canning. 
It  is  of  bririiter  colour,  more  uniform  in  size,  and  comes  in  such 
quantities  diat  a  constant  supply  can  be  reckoned  upon  by  the 
canneries.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river  from  1800  to  2600 
boats  are  occupied  duringthe  run.  There  is  an  especially  larig[e  run 
of  sockeye  salmon  in  the  Fraser  river  every  fourth  year,  while  m  the 
year  immedbtely  following  there  is  a  poor  run.  The  silver  salmon 
or  cohoe  arrives  a  little  later  than  the  sockeye,  but  is  not  much  used 
for  packing  except  when  required  to  make  up  deficiencies.  The 
dog-salmon  is  not  canned,  but  laige  numbers  are  cau^t  by  the 
Japanese,  who  salt  them  for  export  to  the  Orient.  The  other 
varieties  are  of  but  little  commercial  importance  at  present,  although 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  Bntish  Columoia  salmon,  the 
fishing  season  is  being  extended  to  cover  the  runs  of  all  the  varieties 
of  this  fish  found  in  the  waters  of  the  province. 

Great  Britain  is  the  largest  but  not  the  only  market  for  Qrittsh 
Columbia  salmon.  The  years  vary  in  productiveness,  1901  having 
been  unusually  large  and  1903  the  smallest  in  eleven  ycun.  but  the 
average  pack  is  about  700,000  casesof  forty-eight  l-Ib  tms,  thegreater 
part  of  all  returns  being  from  the  Fraser  river  canneries,  the  Skeena 
river  and  the  Rivers  Inlet  coming  next  in  order.  There  are  be- 
tween 60  and  70  canneries,  of  which  about  40  are  on  the  banks  of 
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I    1617  m.  of  nilww  is  the  pciwlace,  it  BUd  11(7  « 
sptnUed  b]F  ibe  Ciudim  Puifie  nany. 
£h'Mni(.— The  Cuullu  FlciAc  RiBmy  Csnwr 


[nin  tlutot 
tbe  rvoWnce 
k^tunm; 


ID  the  Hipccme  court  at  C>iud«  or  do  ■ppnl  to  t£t  jurtdio] 
«(i<  Ibe  privy  couDol  of  Ibe  UaitcjKincdoK    Siiak 

k  Kdck  three  ■emtow  end  mrea  BbBhcs*  to  tie  Intf 

luHuc  si  tbe  fcdnl  parUanoit,  nblcb  liu  u  Onus. 

yutiv.— Tben  li  ■  •Bpnaa  oxift  of  Bnliih  riJ»iiil»i  rmi*^ 
over  by  ■  cbicf  Jintke  ud  five  miiiBe  Judceii  lod  tben  ut  ill 
miinbR  o(  county  cswti.    la  Krlnb  Coluiibia  tbe  Kfiam  a 


PmbylEriu.   ]4^I 
BnlitMtcd,  wot;  toti_,  _,_. 
Cplumbii  (pen  ili^Hly  fr 


CliiinA  of  EoElud,  V>,^;  UetbodiM.  nJH;', 
hJ«i;  Roinin  (jibolie.  jj,&m:  sibcn.  *o.Tg;, 
total,  i7a.6S4-    The  cduaikinal  lysa  cf  Briiiit 


duH,  At.  UDDunlnl  in  tbe  yrmr  1905  »  ft^ 


1005  Bfl.«>IMti 


J-dl«,  fc.;  UDOuntt^Iln 

Tbg  dpeiiditun  ftt  tbe  year  su  boo'-4i7 
th*  pwvinet  in  1903  wu  f  luu.o^.  — -■- 
o<  ■  an  debt  ol  pl.7M.11S.    Tbae  ■ 

kgiilalive  buOdinf*  or  other  public  <iork>.  1  uc  umoic  u»  *  ub « 
■liding  Kale.  In  iRa  a  lalrly  ckaeeMimate  wai  oiade  f/  ih  opiul 
inveued  ia  tbe  pcovlDce,  which  amovnted  to  S307  J4s/Hn  wrIiiiriH 
timber,  Sl00Mi>M'»  nilmy*  and  tdcttiflu,  f47ju«ii. 
minldf  pUat  and  midteni  Sio.saD.oaa;  muoicipaJ  aaacovaD. 
tlS.ooo.ooOi  provlndal  aanmefiu,  151^00.000;  in  adcfitn  u 
private  utallb,  ti$o.ooa.ooo.  Then  irc  bcanch  oSca  of  ik  r 
nure  of  tbe  Canadian  banks  in  rorh  of  the  lai^rr  tovsa. 

Htjlary.— Tbe  diicoveiy  of  Biiiub  CohtiBhia  «■*  nadc  bj 
t)ieSpIDlardF«eimi774.  With  Cook'*  viiit  the  fleofniibkil 
exi^cnatioDof  tbecoaitbcEanlai7;A.  Vancouver,  in  i7^a-iT94. 
lurveyed  aimoit  Ihc  entire  coail  of  Brttuh  Cohimbia  with  avh 
oi  that  to  the  oorth  and  aoulh,  for  the  Britith  favetaaaL 
The  Interior,  about  the  tame  time,  wai  entered  by  "•-*—" 
a«l  ttaden  ol  the  N.W.  Company,  which  in  iSii  bccarc 
utuiliamaled  with  the  Hudion'a  Bay  Company.  For  tic  nnt 
twepty-^i^t  yean  the  Hudaon'i  Bay  Company  ruled  tt:i 
immente  teiritory  with  bcneiiAnt  deqiotiaffi.  In  1I4? 
Vancouver  laland  waa  proclaimed  a  Britub  cokieiy.  la  iljf- 
CODsequent  on  the  diaoovery  ol  gold  and  tbe  larfe  inSai  id 
mfoera.  tbe  mainland  territory  was  ended  into  a  ajony  nadrr 
the  name  ol  BriCiih  Columbia,  and  in  1S66  thit  wm  nnitid  nih 
the  colony  ol  Vancouver  Inland,  tmder  the  aamc  naiae.  la 
I07t  Bntiah  Columbia  entoed  the  conlederalian  and  bccinr 
part  ol  the  Dominion  ol  Canada,  Bending  three  imaton  aad  m 
(now  teven)  membci*  to  the  Houae  ol  Conumn  of  tbe  Icdml 
parliament.  One  ol  the  conditiona  unda  whick  tbe  aloay 
enternl  the  dominioD  waa  the  apecdy  cmatnctioB  of  ihe 
Canadian  Pacific  nll*ay,  and  in  1S76  the  non-fulfilmcBl  if  tkii 
promiic  and  Ibe  apparent  indiffemce  ol  tbe  lovemBrai  it 
Otiam  U>  the  icptewnlatiaDi  of   Britbb  Columln  matnl 
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Hr^ati  rdadtMO,'  «Ucb  «*m  only  uaelionUd  what  ths 
tDBitmction  of  >  (nuiKOiitiiieBUj  nud  wu  begun.  In  lub- 
icqucDt  ytmit  the  Eguadkc  of  the  aty  of  Vancouver  by  the 
C.P.R.,  tbe  atablishmeat  of  the  tint  Cuudun  ileuaibip  line 
la  Cblnx  *ad  Japui,  ud  thU  to  Aiotnlia.  together  irilb  tbe 
dbgiuta  willi  tin  United  St«l«t  on  the  lubject  ol  peU^  leiliiig, 
ud  tbe  ducomy  of  the  Kooteujr  end  Bounduy  mining 
diuiicls,  bitvs  been  the  chief  event)  in  the  hiitory  of  the  piovizicc. 


iteivening  pUleuu  kadi  to  ■  bioid  tono  of  high 
grouno  lemu-kible  for  the  ibundut  tnce)  of  volcanic  action. 
'DoM  broad  upland  is  furrowed  by  the  eattem  "  lifc-valley/' 
formed  by  the  lubaidence  of  ita  floor  and  occupied  in  pajta  by 
lakei  without  oulkt.  Towardi  the  weit  a  baiin  of  lower  eleva- 
tion ii  partially  occupied  by  Victoria  Nyaua,  drained  north 
to  the  Nile,  while  itill  farther  inland  the  ground  again  titet  to 
a  Hcond  volcanic  belt,  culminating  in  the  Ruwenzorj  range, 
(Sea  ZumBAK,  and  for  Uganda  protectorate  set  VctHOA.)  ■ 
Thepiesent  article  treaU  of  the  EaAt  Africa  protectorate  only. 

Tcfc^afky, — The  uuthem  frontietj  coterminoui  with  the 
northern  frontier  of  German  East  Africa,  runs  north-west  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umba  river  in  4*  40*  S.  to  Victoria  Nyania, 
which  it  strikes  at  1°  5.,  deviating,  however,  so  as  to  leave 

boundary  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  coaat  line  being  about  400  m. 
On  the  north  the  protccl6rate  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  and 
Italian  Somaliland;  on  the  west  by  Uganda-  It  has  an  area 
of  about  340,000  iq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated  at  from 
j.000.000  to  4,000,000,  including  some  35,000  Indians  and  jooo 
Of  I-      - 


South  Africa;  Ih^  in 


u  hundreds  of  Boer  (amities 
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cnyiand 


(CwlBjy, — The  ieok>|ical  formatioiu  ol  British  Eut  Afcici. 
occur  in  (dui  refioD*  poaeuing  diilinct  phyiiogiatAical  feilurcs. 
lite  cout  ptuD,  narrow  is  the  south  ind  rising  umcwiut 
iteeiil]',  coniiiu  of  recent  rocb.  The  foot  pUCeau  which  lucceedi 
ii  compcaed  ol  tedimentiuy  rockt  ditinf  from  Tri**  to  Juiuiic. 
The  indent  plateau  commencing  it  Tatu  eitends  to  the  Jiorden 
of  Kikuyu  and  ii  compoied  of  aodent  ciyitalline  rocki  on  which 
immense  qu»nti:iei  of  volcanic  rockj — post-Junuaie  to  Recent — 
hive  icciunulal"!  to  form  the  volcmii:  pUtciu  of  Centnl  East 
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iver  Dr  Cregoiy 

„»,™.— ..^  ,..-  V. .  -Jr~Rabai'iniHion  Halion  ai 

Mombaia.  have  J^eided  tpecLmeni  of  ClBimfltris  brawhiana  va 
inlia.  thus  irdicaling  Ihcir  Karroo  age.  . 

Jvaak.—SMrt  and  IJmcrtooM  cJ  thii  ace  are  well  leFn  atoi 
Ihe  railway  near  Changamwe.  They  contain  glgartic  aminonitt 
According  to  Dr  Waaern  the  ammonite,  .how  •  •tnl'ing  analogy 
loraia  from  Iho  Acmihiciu  tone  of  Eart  India.    BcTcmmte.  a 


limea  the  glacier.  <>r  Kilir 


nammalian  or  other  ornoic 
i>^  VelaMit.—A  belt  ol  vol 
ixteodi  from  beyond  the  bcki 


d  Kcny^ 


itcnded 


oMer  group  eommenced  »i 

lite  ctf  the  pftrtnt  firi'Valley  a 
Aatutv.  immenae  and  repeated  flr 


these  voIcMic  outbui 
earfy  Tertiary 


.od  leudu  bi 


and  pcobably  entewdid  tbfoocb 

nea.    Thia  great  vckuk  pnaod 

■mi  tr  Kibo  and  aooK  ol  the  brtH-  ml- 

Tbe  BowB  ftom  Kibo  iDdodi  n|*eKiw 

rkl  in  nda  fclvan    Theylmid^ 

Jan"  RhgHibeapoTto"*-"    TTa^Brnd 

volcanic  cone,  along  the  noflhem  lower  alaiiea  J  KiUmanino,  tin* 

_.  .1.  ,/.-.... jj,^  Donyo  Loageoot  and  Buneim  aaim 

on,  are  of  a  abftily  mOR  leCBBt  due.    A  few 

the  lattH  ccgua  have  only  recently  beiwf 

uikl:  ■  JEW  mar  be  Only  dccmut.     DoDya  Burw  itill  ewti 

laU  quanlitiei  of  Btuo.  whOe  Mount  Tefeki.  in  Ihe  nr^UBorhood 

Lake  Rudolf,  wa.  in  eruption  at  the  cIok  id  Ihe  19th  muwy.] 

CtimaJe,  Flora  and  Paipta.' — In  ita  climate  and  legctatioa 

iliah  East  Africa  again  ahowi  an  amngemcnt  of  ■ones  paiilkJ 

the  coast.     The  coast  region  is  hot  but  ii  gcncnly  motr 

healthy  than  the  coast  lands  of  otiicr  tropical  couitiis,  this 

being  due  to  the  constant  beeeae  from  the  Indian  Oceen  and  to 

the  dryness  of  the  soiL    The  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  about  i^iiL 

a  year,  the  temperature  tropicaL    The  su 

outer  plateaus  are  mote  arid.     Farther  in 

in  which  term  may  be  included  all  districts  over  5000  ft.  high — 

are  very  healthy,  fever  bong  afnuat  unknowiL     Tlm-aven^ 

temperature  is  about  66*  F.  in  the  coot  acaaon  and  7j*  F.  m  the 

hot  season.    Over  7000  ft.  the  climate  becomes  dtstinctlr  coUa 

and  frosts  are  eiperienced.     The  avenge  rainfaU  in  the  highkxis 

isbetwcen4oand5oin.    The  country  bordering  Victoiia  Nyiaa 

is  typically  tropical;  the  rainfall  exceeda  60  in.  in  the  year,  aad 

this  region  is  quite  unsuitable  to  Europeans.    Hie  boltcst  period 

throughout  the  protectorate  is  December  to  April,  the  cndol, 

July  to  September.     The  *'  greater  rains  "  fall  Inm  Uaich  ta 

June,  the  "  smaller  raina  "  in  Novembn  and  Dec  ~ 

rainfall  Is  not,  however^  as  reguiai  aa  is  uinal  In  en 

tropics,  and  severe  tlmughta  are  occaiionaHy  eipeiic 

-'  '    ct.  Inrdcring  ViclDfia  Nyanaa  the  flon  r 

._  ..J .  pij„.    Ehony  *i 


Ihalcf 


Ihiabilaiiti. — The  white  population  is  chiefly  In  the  Ei)!3>i 
uplands,  Ihe  rift-valley,  and  in  the  Kenya  tejioo.  Tbe  wh;m 
ate  mostly  agriculturiitj.  Tliere  trc  ijsa  numben  of  Indiat 
settlers  in  the  sanie  districn.  The  African  racB  include  repre- 
sentatives of  various  stocks,  as  the  coantty  forms  a  bonleriiid 
bctwoca  the  Negro  and  Hatniiic  peopla.  and  "—'■■"t  masy 
tribes  of  doubtful  afBniiies.  The  Baatu  divisioa  of  the  w«res 
b  reprexntcd  chiefly  in  Ihe  »uch,  tbe  princqul  tribes  being  the 
Wikan;ba,  Waldkuyu  and  Wanyika.  By  the  northeast  tkiRs 
of  Victoria  Nyanta  dwell  the  Kavirondo  (q'-).  a  race  remarkable 
among  the  Iribet  of  the  ptolectorale  for  their  nudity.  Xiloia 
tribes,  including  the  Nnndi  (q.r-).  Lutnbwo,  Suk  and  TtuLami, 
ire  found  in  the  north-west.  Of  Himltic  [train  aietlw  Muii 
iq.v-).  a  race  of  cattle-reareri  speaking  a  Nilotic  language,  whs 
occupy  part  of  the  uplantls  bordering  on  the  easlcni  Eift-valky. 
A  branch  of  the  Masai  which  haa  adopted  the  letEled  life  ij 
agriculturists  is  known  as  tls  Wakua£.  The  GnlU  (ectioa  it 
the  Hamices  f*  represented,  among  otlien,  by  Boia&i  bnEf 
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noath  ut  the  Goto  KgtTpmmt  <tlwi]|h  the  tnw  Bonn 
tR  Liban  ud  Diiri  in  AbyninUa  UniUiy),  while  Somi 
Ibe  countiy  between  the  Tiu  ud  Juba  riven.  Of  til 
Iiibes  the  Herti  dwell  nor  (he  cout  ud  ue  mote  oi  let 
uy.  Further  inluid  is  the  nooudic  tribe  of  Ogulei 
The  Gufre.  uuthir  Soouli  tribe,  occup^r  the  ooiutiy 
the  lowec  Duu.  Frimiiive  huatinj  tiibei  4re  the  W 
ia  MaMJland.  *ad  KUtered  tribes  of  uuU  ititun  ii 
parts.     The  cou(-Und  contiioi  t,  roiled  population  oj 

Prniniti  and  Tami, — The  pCDtectonte  hu.bea 
iolo  the  pnvincei  of  Scyyidie  (the  KHilh  cout  proviitc 
Mombua);  Uhamba,  which  octupici  the  centn  of 
tictorate  (c^Ial  Nairobi);  Kenya,  the  diiCrict  ol  H 
(capital  Fort  Mall);  Tualaiid,  to  the  north  ol  the  t«0| 
fint  named  (capital  Lamu);  Jubilud,  the  nocthei 
(capital  Kiimayu);  Naivasha  (capital  Naivaahft);  ajid 
(capital  Kiiunu);  each  being  in  turn  divided  into  dilt 
nib-distiicts.  Naivaiha  and  Klfuinu,  which  adjoiii  the 
Nyanza,  formed  at  first  the  castcni  province  of  Uganda, 
iraniferred  to  the  Eait  Africa  piotectonle  on  the  ill 
iQoi.  The  chief  port  of  the  protectorate  h  Mombua  C 
a  popuIaiioD  of  about  30,000.  Tbe  harbour  on  the  K 
lidr  (4  Uombaaa  iilud  li  known  u  Kilin^tinl  the  let 
ihe  Uianda  railway.  On  the  mainland,  aeailyoppaiilel 
lowB,  ii  the  Kttkroent  of  freed  ilivei  named  FnreUr 
Sir  Baitk  Frere.  Frcretown  (oUed  by  the  nativei  K 
the  headquacten  m  Eait  Africa  of  the  Church  U 
Society.  It  it  tbe  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  4 
Mombasa  and  pOHCsaea  a  line  church  and  mission  bouse . 
cm  the  island  of  tbe  same  name,  150  m.  north-east  of  fr 
is  an  ancient  settlement  and  the  hodquarters  of  the  coa 
Here  are  some  Portuguese  ruins,  and  a  Isj^  Arab  dty 
beneath  tbe  sands.  Tbe  other  towns  of  note  on  the  1 
>f iJiiidi,  Patta,  Kipini  and  Kismayu.  At  Malindi,  the" 
of  Paraiiit  Loil.'a  Ihe  pillar  encted  by  VaacadaGama 
visitedlbeporiioi493.  The  harbour  is  very  shallow.  1 
tbe  noitlieinmaM  pott  of  the  protectorate,  330  m.  nort 
Uombasa,  ia  the  last  sheltered  anchorage  on  the  cast  c 
is  invaluable  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Flourishing  toi 
grown  Dp  along  the  Uguda  railway.  Tbe  most  in 
Haimbi  (f.T.},  ]I7  m.  from  Mombasa,  in  from  Fort  I 
w«s  chosen  in  1907  as  the  administrative  capital  of  th 
toraie.  Naivasha,  64  ra.  norlli-oOTtb-west  of  Nairobi,  I 
rift-nlley  ckoe  to  Ijike  Naivuha,  and  ii  Sijo  (c  abov 
It  enjoys  an  eiceljent  climate  and  is  the  centre  o(  a  1 
agricultunl  setlletoent  Kisumn  or  Fort  Florence 
conGned  to  tbe  harbour)  is  a  fiourishing  town  built  1 
ovetbuking  Victoria  Nyanaa.  It  is  the  entrepOt  for  I 
ofUfuUla. 

CffflVHannEorfHU.— Much  has  been  dooe  to  open  up  the  cc 
muns  of  roadf.  includinf  a  trunk  road  from  MomtHia,  b) 
in  (he  apper  Sabalci  bisin,  end  Lake  Naivuha^  10  Berkele 

lalcea  in  the  pcotectorate  was  the  oonstriEtion  of  a  rail' 
Moobua  to  Viclons  Nyania,  lor  which  a  ptEUmiiury  su 
cucoud  in  iS^,  and  oo  which  work  was  bctun  in  ito6. 
chnen  roufhly  coincidn  with  that  of  the  mid,  until  thi 

Man  plateau  to  (he  IsIk,  which  It  nadiea  at  Pott  Fk 
KaviniKla Cull.  Theraihny is5S4ni.loniBndIsolnietra 
gauge,  the  Sodaa.  and  South  and  Central  Alrican  lines  bdn 
e  ia.  ga>«e-  TV  Ufanda  ijiilway  b 
with  gradkals  <if  one  in  Ef ly  and  one  i 
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nniiv  point,  at  the  Kikuyu  Eicarpnicnl,  w'  ~ "      '~  '' — 

the  oppoaile  (Man)  ncarpmmt  la  the  summit,  fliai  It.  a 
IcvtJ — the  highest  point  on  the  line.  In  the  remaining  ■« 
none  Ihe  level  sinks  10  lyjS  fi.,  ibe  altitude  of  tbe  sutic 
Flmncr.  TV  railway  wit  built  by  the  Biiliih  governr 
con  o(  tyji.ooo.  H  about  tojoo  net  mile.  The  find  Ic 
nairbed  Vtctoria  Nyania  on  the  srflh  of  Dmmber  1901 
favmascBC  way  was  practically  CDnuiWled  by  Maich  1903,  wl 
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niilary. — Ftom  UkSiIi  century  to  Ibc  1 1  th  Arabs  ud  Peniutt 
Rude  ■cttkmenu  alooi  ibi  caul  uid  guDcd  political  supnmu7 
■t  raiDy  places,  le*din(  to  tbe  [onnalion  of  the  »-citled  Zenj 
empire.    Tlie  blMory  of  the  coast  towni  fiom  thil  time  until 

(f.  >.).  The  iDlerioroI  what  ii  noir  Britiih  East  Alrica  wai  Tint 
inade  known  Id  the  middle  of  the  i^lh  century  by  Lhe  Germaa 
miuionana  Ludwig  Ktapf  and  Johanna  Rebmann,  and  by 
Baren  Kail  von  d«  Decken  (18JJ-1R65)  and  othen.  Von  der 
Decken  and  Ihre*  olher  European!  were  murdered  by  Somali  at 
a  town  called  Bardera  in  October  iS«s,  whilst  eiploring  the  Juba 
river  The  countries  east  of  Victoria  Nyaiua  (Masailand,  &c.) 
wete,  however,  £nt  tiaveraed  throughout  Iheir  whole  extent  by 
the  Scotiiih  traveller  Joseph  Thomson  (41.)  in  1883-1884.  In 
iWB  Count  S.  Teleki  (a  Hunguiao)  discovered  lAcs  Rudolf 
and  Slefanie. 

The  growth  of  Britiih  intereita  in  the  amntry  now  formicig 
the  pintectonte  ariiei  from  its  connciion  with  the  sultanate 
of  Zannbar.  At  ^°— '^"^  British  influence  was  very  strong  in 
Ibe  last  quarter  of  the  iQth  century,  and  the  seyyld  or  sultan, 
Bugash,  depended  greatly  on  the  advice  ol  the  Britiih  repre- 
■enutive.  Sir  John  Kiik.  In  ig;;  Bargaih  offered  to  Mr 
(afterwardi  Sir)  William  Mackitmon  (1813-1893),  rhairmin  oI 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigatioa  Company,  a  merchant  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence,  or  10  a  company  lo  be  [ormed'by 
him.  a  lease  for  70  yean  of  the  cuitoms  and  administration  of 
the  whole  of  the  mainland  dominions  of  Zandbai  includlDg,  with 
certain  leicrvatiotis,  rights  of  lovereignlx.  This  was  declined 
owing  to  a  lack  of  support  by  the  foreign  ofhce,  and  concessions 
obtained  in  18S4  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  H.  H.  Johnston  In  the 
KilimanjaiD  district  were,  at  the  time,  disregarded.  The  large 
number  of  conceauons  acquired  by  Cermani  in  1884-1885  on 
the  Eait  African  coast  aroused,  however,  the  intereil  of  thoie 
who  recognized  the  paratDounI  Importance  of  the  maintenance 
df  Britiih  influence  in  those  regioni.  A  British  claim,  raiiSed 
by  an  agreement  with  Germany  in  iSSi,  was  made  to  the  districts 
behind  Mombasa;  and  in  May  1K8;  Bargaah  granted  to  an 
auodallDn  formed  by  Macklnnon  a  concession  for  the  adminis- 
tratioD  of  so  much  of  his  mainland  territory  as  lay  outiide  the 
re^on  which  the  Britiih  government  had  recognized  as  the 
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WW  strip,  became  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company 
""W  by  a  founder's  agreement  ol  April  1B88,  and  received 
a  royal  charter  in  September  of  the  same  year.  To 
this  company  the  sultan  made  a  fiittber  concession  dated 
October  1S88.  On  Ihelaithof  Ibneconccssionaandthechaiten 
a  lum  of  £140,000  was  subscribed,  and  the  company  recaved 
formal  charge  of  their  cooceuions.  The  path  of  the  company 
•ai  speedily  bewt  with  difficulties,  which  in  the  first  instance 
arose  out  of  the  aggrosionsof  the  German  East  African  Company. 
Thia  company  had  alio  received  a  grant  from  the  lultan  in 
October  i3S8,  and  its  appearance  on  the  coaat  was  followed  by 
nave  disturbances  among  the  tribei  which  had  welcomed  Ihie 
British..   Tbi*  outbreak  led  U  •  joint  British  and  Geiman 


blockade,  which  actiouily  hampered  trade  opetatiovs.  It  hid 
alio  been  antidpaled,  in  reUanci  on  certain  amuances  of  Pricce       j 
Biimaick,  emphasized  by  Lord  Salisbuiy,  that  German  estefpnii 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  confined  to  the  axA       \ 
ol  Victoria  Nyanza.    Unfortunately  this  eapecUtkn  was  ui 
Tvaliied.^   Moreover  German  lubjrcts  put  forward  daims  lq 
coast  districts,  tiolably  Lamu,  within  the  ciunpaoy's  qihcre  led 
la  many  ways  obstructed  the  company's  opaalioiis.   Jn  sll  iboi       I 
disputes  the  German  government  countenaDoed  Its  own  nhjccu.       I 
while  the  Britiih  foreign  office  did  little  oc  nolhint  to  isist  tbt 
coBpuy,  M>metimea  directly  discouraging  itaactivity.  llareoKt, 
Uw  eompuy  had  agreed  by  the  Cooces^OD  of  Octoba  iU3  u 
pay  a  U^  nvanue  to  the  nillaa— Barpsh  had  died  in  Ike      1 
preceding  March  and  the  Ceimaiis  were  prtadng  his  sHxem 
to  give  them  a  grant  of  Lamo — in  lieu  of  the  ctaton*  csllecled       | 
at  the  porta  they  took  over.    The  distarbance  ooscd  by  tk 
German  claims  had  a  detrinunlal  efled  on  trade  and  pM  t 
considerable  strain  on  the  resources  ol  the  company.   The  soica 
of  the  company  in  agreeing  to  onerous  financial  bordent  nt       I 
dictated  partly  by  regard  lor  imperial  interests,  whidi  imU 
have  been  seriously  we^ened  had  Lomu  gone  to  the  GcmuBi.  ' 

By  the  hinterland  doctrine,  aocpted  both  by  Great  Biiliia 
and  Germany  in  the  diplomatic  coireipondence  OL  July  iS!;, 
Uganda  would  fall  within  Great  Britain's"  sphere  of  iaauna  "i  1 
but  German  public  opinion  did  not  10  regard  ^  matter.  GerDsa 
mapa  asiigned  the  territory  to  Germany,  white  In  Englud  ' 
public  opinion  ai  itrongly  eipected  Britiih  infltwocc  ta  bt 
paranwunt.  In  1SS9  Karl  Peter*,  a  German  offidal,  led  vhsl 
was  practically  a  raiding  expedition  into  that  covnlty,  ilta 
running  a  blockade  of  the  ports.  An  eipedititai  imder  F.  J.  I 
Jackson  had  been  sent  by  the  company  in  the  tame  year  la 
Victoria  Nyinia,  but  with  iostructioni  to  avoid  Uganda.  Id 
consequence  of  representations  from  Uganda,  and  ol  tidiap  hi 
received  of  Peters's  doings,  Jackson,  however,  determined  (0  p 
to  that  country.  Peters  retired  at  Jackson's  approach,  dainiit 
nevertheless,  to  have  made  certain  tieatiea  which  conUitDlFd 
"  eSective  occupation."  Peters's  treaty  was  dated  the  iit  li 
March  iSgo:  Jickasn  concluded  another  in  April.  HesGilne 
negotiations  were  proceeding  in  Europe;  and  by  the  Aa^ 
German  agreement  of  the  istof  July  1S90  Uganda  wasasisud 
to  IheBritishsphere.  To  consolidate  their  position  m  Upndi— 
the  French  missionaries  there  were  hostQe  to  Great  Briuie^ 
the  company  sent  thither  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  ^10  rocked 
Mengo,  the  capital,  in  December  i8go  and  ^itabliUied  tke 
authority  of  the  company  despite  French  intrigues.  In  July 
iSqo  representatives  of  the  powers  assembled  at  Bnnseti  had 
agreed  on  common  eflorts  for  the  iu[q>ression  tl  the  tlia 
trade.  The  Interference  ol  the  company  b  U^nla  had  bia 
a  material  step  towards  that  obfect,  which  they  tougki  t> 
further  and  at  the  tame  lime  to  open  up  the  country  by  -.he 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Njaua 
But  their  resources  being  inadequate  for  nch  an  nnderlakieg 
they  sought  imperial  aid.  Althou^  Lord  Salisbury.  Una 
prime  minister,  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  Ibe  company's  lahouli 
and  a  preliminary  giant  for  the  survey  bad  been  pactiolj 
agreed  upon,  the  scheme  was  wrecked  in  porliamenL  At  a  lita 
date,  however,  the  railway  was  buHt  entirely  at  govntuwai 
aM{supra,\Ctrmmunicatifffis).  Owing  lo  the  finatkdal  stiahi  io. 
posed  upon  It  the  company  deidded  to  withdraw  r»p*»iH  l^^^si 
and  his  forces  in  August  1S91 1  and  eventually  tbe  Britiih  gnvera- 
ment  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  country  (see  Ucanu). 

Further  diSictJiies  now  arose  which  led  finally  to  the  catiactiia 
of  the  company.     Its  pecuniary  tnleiests  suitained  a  seren 
'      "  'tiih  government— which  had 


taken  Zanzibar  unde  ^ 

iggo— declaring  0<me  i^i)  the  dominions  of  the  "n.'aJZa 
aultan  within  the  free  trade  zone.  This  act  extinguisbed 
the  tiealics  legulating  tU  tariffs  and  duties  with  foreign  powen. 
and  gave  free  trade  all  along  the  coasL  Tbe  nsolt  fot  the 
cxtmpany  was  that  dues  were  now  swept  away  without  coa- 
pensalion,  and  the  company  wu  left  saddled  with  tbe  paymcal 
<i(  the  rent,  ud  wilb  th*  oat.  In  addltioG,  of    ' 
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the  neccsiary  nwane  for  which  had  been  derived  from  the'dues 
thus  abolished.  Moieover,  a  scheme  oC  taxation  which  it  drew 
vp  failed  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  foreign  office. 

In  every  direction  the  company's  affairs  had  drifted  into  an 
impasst.  Plantations  had  been  taken  over  on  the  coast  and 
worked  at  a  loss,  money  had  been 'advanced  to  native  traders 
sad  lost,  an4  expectations  of  trade  had  been  disappointed. 
At  this  crisis  Sir  V^Uiam  Mackinnon,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
company,  died  (June  1893).  At  a  meeting  of  shareholden  on 
the  8th  of  May  1894  an  offer  to  sunender  the  chuter  to  the 
govemmrnt  was  approved,  though  not  without  strong  protests. 
Ncgotiationt  dragged  on  for  over  two  years,  and  ultimately  the 
terms  of  settlement  were  that  the  government  should  purchase 
the  property,  rights  and  assets  of  the  company  in  East  Africa 
for  £250,000.  Although  the  company  had  proved  unprofitaUe 
for  the  shareholders  (when  its  accounts  were  wound  up  they 
disfloeed  a  total  defidt  of  £193,757)  it  had  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  and  had  brought  under  British  sway 
not  only  the  head  waters  of  the  upper  Nile,  but  a  rich  and 
heahhy  ut^and  region  admirably  adapted  for  European  colonixa> 
tioa.  To  the  judipnent,  foresight  and  patriotism  of  Sir  WOliam 
Markfnnon  British  East  Africa  practiadly  owes  its  foundation. 
Sir  William  and  his  colleagues  of  the  company  were  largely 
animatrd  by  humanitarian  motive»-^e  desire  to  suppress 
ibvery  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives.  With 
this  aim  they  prohibited  the  drink  traffic,  started  industiial 
miaiioos,  built  roads,  and  administered  impartial  Justice.,  la. 
the  opinion  of  a  later  administrator  (Sir  C  Eliot),  their  work  and 
that  of  their  immediate  successors  was  the  greatest  phOanthropic 
achievement  of  the  latter  part  of  the  X9th  century. 

On  the  xst  of  July  1895  the  formal  transfer  to  the  British 
crown  of  the  territory  administered  by  the  company  took 
place  at  Mombasa,  the  foreign  office  assuming  responsiluHty 
for  itaadmimstratimi.  The  territory,  hitherto  known  as  "  Ibea," 
from  the  faiitials  of  the  company,  was  now  styled  the  East 
Africa  protectorate.  The  small  sultanate  of  Witu  (q.v.)  on  the 
finiaw/i  opposite  Lamu,  from  1885  to  1890  a  Gennan  pro- 
tectorate, was  included  in  the  British  protectorate.  Coincident 
with  the  traoafer  of  the  administration  to  the  imperialgovemment 
a  diqmte  aa  to  the  succession  to  a  chieftainship  in  the  Masrui, 
the  moat  important  Arab  family' on  the  coast,  led  to  a  revolt 
which  lasted  ten  months  and  involved  much  hard  fighting.  It 
ended  in  April  1896  in  the  fHi^t  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  (jerman 
territory,  where  they  were  itemed.  The  rebellion  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  protectorate  as  its  sup- 
pression defiidtdy  substituted  European  for  Arab  influence. 
**  Before  the  rebdlion,"  says  Sir  C  EUot,  "  the  coast  was  a 
protected  Arab  state;  since  its  suppression  it  has  been  growing 
into  a  British  cokmy." 

From  1896,  when  the  bnflding  of  the  Mombasa-Victoria 
Nyaaan  railway- was  begun,  un^  1903,  when  the  line  was 
^^_  practically  completed,  the  energies  of  the  administra- 
^^y*  tion  were  largely  absorbed  in  that  great  work,  and  in 
ttamlir'  establishing  effective  control  over  the  Blasai,  Somali, 
and  other  tribes.  The  coast  lands  apart,  the  pro- 
tactormte  was  regarded  as  valuable  chiefly  as  bdng  the  high 
road  to  Uganda.  But  as  the  railway  reached  the  hi^  plateaus 
the  discovery  was  made  that  there  were  large  areas  of  land — 
very  spaady  peopled-^where  the  dimate  was  excellent  and 
where  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  European  colonization. 
The  completion  of  the  railway,  by  affording  transport  facilities, 
msde  it  practicable  to  open  the  country  to  settlers.  The  first 
applicmtion  for  land  was  madein  Aprfl  1909  by  the  East  Africa 
Syndicate — a  company  in  which  finanders  belonging  to  the 
Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa  were  interested— which 
sooflit  a  grant  of  500  sq.  m.;  and  this  was  fdlowed  by  other 
applicatioBS  f6r  considerable  areas,  a  scheme  being  also  pro- 
pounded for  a  large  Jewiih  settkmenL 

Doing  1903  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  prospective  settiers, 
chiefly  from  South  Africa,  led  to  the  decision  to  entertain  no 
more  applications  for  large  areas  of  land,  espedaHy  as  questions 
labed  ooaoeniing  the  preservation  for  the  Masai  of  their 


rights  of  pasturage.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this'policy  a  dispute 
arose  between  Lord  Lansdowne,  foreign  secretary,  and  Sir 
Charies  Eliot,  who  had  been  commissioner  since  1900.  The 
foreign  secretary,  believing  himself  bound  by  pledges  given  to 
the  syndicate,  decided  that  th^  should  be  granted  the  lease  of 
the  500  sq.  UL  they  had  applied  for;  but  after  consulting 
officUds  of  the  protectorate  then  in.  London,  he  refused  SSr 
(Hutrles  Eliot  permission  to  condude  leases  for  50  sq.  m.  eadi 
to  two  applicants  from  South  Africa.  Sir  Charles  thereupon 
resigned  his  post,  and  in  a  public  telegram  to  the  prime  minister, 
datai  Mombasa,  the  2xst  of  June  1904,  gave  as  his  reason: — 
**  Lord  Lansdowne  ordered  me  to  refuse  grants  of  land  to  certain 
private  perrons  while  giving  a  monopoly  of  land  on  unduly 
advantageous  terms  to  the  East  Africa  Sjmdicate.  I  have 
refused  to  execute  these  instructions,  which  X  consider  unjust 
aadimpoUtic"^ 

On  the  day  Sir  Charles  sent  this  tdegram  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Donald  W.  Stewart,  the  chief  commissioner  of  Ashanti, 
to  succeed  him  was  aimounced.  Sir  Donald  induced  the  Masai 
whose  grazing  rights  were  threatened  to  remove  to  another 
district,  tad  a  settlement  of  the  land  claims  was  arranged.  An 
offer  to  the  Zionist  Association  of  land  for  colonization  by  Jews 
was  declined  in  August  1905  by  that  body,  after  the  recdpt  of  a 
report  by  a  commissioner  sent  to  examine  the  land  (6000  sq.  m.) 
offered.  Sir  Donald  Stewart  died  on  the  xst  of  (Xctober  X905, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colond  Hayes  Sadler,  the  commissioner 
of  Uganda.  Meantime,  in  April  1905,  the  administntion  of -the 
protectorate  had  been  transferred  from  the  foreign  to  the  colonial 
office.  By  the  dose  of  1905  considerably  over  a  million  acres  of 
land  had  been  leased  or  sold  by  the  protectorate  authorities — 
about  half  of  it  for  grazing  purposes.  In  1907,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  increasing  number  of  white  inhabitants,  who  had 
formedaColonists' Assodation'for  thepromotionof  thdrinterests, 
a  legislative  ooundl  was  established,  and  on  this  ooundl  repre- 
sentatives of  the  setUers  were  given  seats.  The  style  of  the  diief 
official  was  also  altered,  "governor"  being  substituted  for 
**  coirunissioner."  In  the  same  year  a  sdieme  was  drawn  up  for 
*f«tfHng  the  immigration  of  British  Indians  to  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  coast  and  to  ^ctoria  Nyanza,  districts  not 
suiuUe  for  settlement  by  Europeans. 

la.  general  the  relations  of  the  British  with  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  have  been  satisfactory.  The  Somali  in  Jubaland  have 
given  some  trouble,  but  the  Masai,  notwithstanding  their  warlike 
reputation,  accepted  peaceaUy  the  control  of  the  whites.  This 
was  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  at  the  period  in 
question  plague  carried  off  their  catUe  wholesale  and  reduced 
them  for  years  to  a  state  of  want  and  weakness  which  destroyed 
thdr  warlike  habits.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  tribes  proved 
to  be  the  Nandi,  who  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau 
west  of  the  Mau  escsrpment.  They  repeatedly  raided  their  less 
warlike  nei^bours  and  committed  wholesale  thdts  from  the 
railway  and  telegraph  lines.  In  September  1905  an  expedition 
was  sent  against  them  which  reduced  the  tribe  to  subm^sion  in 
the  following  November;  and  early  in  1906  the  Nandi  were 
removed  into  a  reserve.  The  majority  of  the  natives,  unaccus- 
tomed to  regular  work,  showed  themsdves  averse  from  taking 
service  imder  the  white  farmers.  The  inadequacy  of  the  labour 
supply  was  an  early  cause  of  trouble  to  the  settlers,  while  the 
labour  regulations  enforced  led,  during  1907-1908,  to  considerable 
friction  ^ween  the  colonists  and  the  administratioiL 

For  several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate 
the  northern  region  remained  very  littie  known  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  administer  the  districL  The  natives  were  fre- 
quentiy  raided  by  parties  of  Gallas  and  Abyssinian^  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  defined  frontier  Abyssinian  government  posts  were 
pushed  south  to  Lake  Rudolf.  The  Abyssinians  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Boran  country.  After  long  negotia- 
tions an  agreement  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  lake  and 

>  See  'ComspaiidtiUM  tdalint  to  tJu  Rtdgiiaiian  pf  Sir  C.  Bioi, 

Africa,  tfo.  8  (1904)' 

*  The  Phinters  and  Farmeri*  Aaiociatkm,  as  this  ofgaaizataoa  was 
originally  called,  dates  from  1903. 
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Oe  river  Jnba  mi  ifgDed  M  A(Ui  Ababa  on  (be  Slh  ol  DecembH 
1907,  and  in  i^oS-igog  the  (itmiia  was  ddimited  by  as  Anglo- 
Abyainian  conuniuian,  Uajoc  C.  W.  Gvynn  bdoi  the  diid 
British  represenutivc.  Save  foi  iu  nDnh-caucm  eatmnity 
Lalie  Rudolf  ma  aasigned  to  the  Britisli,  Laiu  Stefaaie  lalling 
to  Abyninia,  while  [mm  about  4°  10'  N.  the  Oaua  la  iU  junction 
«ith  the  Juba  became  the  Croatiet. 


BRniSH  EKPIRB,  the  "'"-  now  loosely  tf veu  to  the  whole 
■ggregste  of  territory,  the  mhabitsnli  of  which,  under  various 
ibmia  of  gavenuneDl,  ultimately  look  to  the  BHUsh  crown  as 
the  supreme  head.  The  terra  "  unpire  "  i*  in  thit  canneiion 
obviously  used  rather  for  convenience  than  in  any  sense  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  older  or  despotic  empirea  of  history. 

The  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  eslimated  to  extend  over  about 
gi,sca,ooo  iq.  m.  Of  this  area  tht  British  empire  occupies 
Ifi^ff  neuly  ooe-quartir,  eitending  over  an  area  of  about 
11,000,000  >q.  m.  By  (ai  the  greater  portion  hes 
within  the  tempente  tones,  and  is  suitable  for  wliite  settlement. 
The  notable  eiceplion*  are  the  eouihem  half  of  India  and 
Buims;  East,  West  and  Central  Africa;  the  West  Indian 
cotonJea;  the  northern  portion  of  Australia;  New  Guinea, 
British  Borneo  and  that  portion  of  North  America  which  extends 
Into  Arctic  regions,  The  area  of  the  territoiy  of  the  empire  ii 
divided  almost  eqialiy  between  the  southern  and  the  northern 
hemi^)hetes,  the  great  divisions  of  Australaaia  and  South  Africa 
covering  Ijetwecn  them  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere  5,308,506 
sq.  m,,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  India,  including 
IhcoativestateSjCDverbetwecn  them  in  the  northern  hemispheie 
5r37r,JT5sq,  nx.  The  alternation  of  the  seasons  Is  thus  COJipIete, 
one-half  of  the  empire  enjoying  summer,  while  one-half  is  in 
winter.  The  division  of  territory  between  the  eastern  and- 
western  hemispheres  li  teia  equal,  Canada  occupying  alone  in 
the  western  hemisphere  3,653,946  sq,  m,,  while  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  India  and  tie  United  Kingdom  occupy  together 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  6,915,075  >q.m.  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  eastern  portions  of  Australasia  border  bo  Dearly 
vpoa  the  weatcm  hesnlspfaere  that  tfie  distribution  of  day  and 
night  throughout  the  empire  ia,  like  the  altemationa  of  the 
seuons,  almost  complete,  one-half  enjoying  daylight,  while  the 
other  half  is  in  darkness.  These  aliemationB  of  time  and  of 
seasons,  combined  with  the  vulety  of  soils  and  climates,  are 
calculated  10  have  an  locttasingty  Important  effect  upon  the 
material  and  industrial,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  sodal  and  political 
developments  of  the  empirt  This  will  become  evident  in  con- 
sidering the  Industrial  prodtictions  of  the  different  divisions,  and 


portion  of  the  en 
Liketa,  ai 


nipplyth 


irid.    Itaclimateamay bedlittalniJiiiIeBtltkfaion 
of  the  worldj  its  acdla.are  Do  less  vuoos.    la  'Jx 

;  in  the  grus  !■«*<*  of  the  interK-r  d 
Australia  the  bat  posture  country;  and  in  the  "p**"^*  U  Sa^-1 
Africa  the  moat  valuable  gold-  and  diamond-bcajing  beds  s  Ld 
exisL  The  United  Kingdom  at  present  produces  mceecoailhUL 
any  other  single  country  eicept  the  United  State*.  Tbe  iSixt 
of  climate  throughout  the  empire  in  modifying  the  type  ot  it£ 
'Anglo-Sa3un  race  haa  as  yet  received  only  partial  attention,  md 
conclusions  regarding  It  are  of  a  somewhat  empiric  rutme.  Tie 
general  tendency  in  Canada  is  held  to  be  towards  somevtit 
smaller  size,  and  a  hardy  active  habit;  In  Australia  to  a  oL. 
slight,  pale  development  locally  known  as  '*  comsEalljn, ' 
characterized  by  cotksidemble  ncrvoua  and  intellectual  tcJi\-.!j. 
In  New  Zealalid  tiie  type  preserves  ahnost  e^ictly  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  British  Isles.  Tht  South  African,  both  D-jich 
end  British,  is  readily  recognised  by  an  apparently  sundned, 
link  and  luid  habit  of  body.  In  the  tropical  poaesaiims  d  lit 
empire,  where  white  settlement  does  not  take  place  to  uy 
considerable  extent,  tlie  Individual  alone  is  affected.  The  tnt 
undergoes  no  modiEcation.    It  is  to  beobserved  in  referencr  a 

means  of  travel  throughout  the  empire  will  tend  to  modify  ^ 
future  accentuation  of  race  difference,  while  the  variety  cl 
elements  in  the  vast  area  occupied  should  have  an  izDporutL 
though  as  yet  not  scientifically  traced,  effect  upon  the  Bmuli 
imperial  type. 

The  white  population  of  the  empire^  rearhed  in  1^1  s  tool 
of  over  53/x)o,ooo,  or  something  over  one-ei^tb  d  its  dire 
population,  which,  including  native  races,  is  Aiimated  j^^ 
at  about  400,000,000.  Tlie  white  population  ■"'-^"■W  0,^ 
some  French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  peoples,  but  Is 
mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.    It  is  distributed  nu^ily  is 


United  Kingdom  and  home  depeedendes 


Wen  ladies  and  Bennuda 


Tbe  native  population  of  the  onpln  indndes  types  id  tke 
principal  black,  yellow  and  biown  races,  classing  witk  ihae  tie 
high-lype  nices  of  the  East,  which  tnay  almost  be  called  iitiia. 
The  native  populalion  of  India,  aaiidy  hi^  lypiv  bnwn.  wu 
returned  at  theccnsusoi  itui  as  iQ4iigi,37!>.  Thepi^iiUt>n<i( 
India  is  divided  into  i  iB  groups  on  the  basis  ot  langBifc.  Tlcse 
may,  however,  be  collected  into  the  folk>wing  r'<~'ir-'  gmiqia.'— 


on.  high  type,  brown  and  raised 

LIS  Settlements,  brown,  mind  and  Chine 

STConEh  Chinese  and  brown. 
Borneo,  mixed  biDwn  and  Sarawak 


I  for  1901  fnm  tbe  vsriooi  parts  ij  ik  ecp^ 

efint  tine  in  iiieeintoa  Une-boci  laikr '.» 

tie  of  Cnuiu  ef  On  BriiUk  Emtin.  Kifcn  wid  Smmmarf. 

'  The  white  population  g(  Bnlish  Sevth  Afrka  acordiif  B  tit 

—  IS  of  1904  ■»  i,l31J3& 
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Of  the  ▼uious  nces  which  inhabit  these  Eastern  dependencies 
the  most  important  are  the  a, 000,000  Sinhalese  and  the  954,000 
Tamil  that  make  tip  the  greater  part  of  the  popuhttion  of  Ceylon. 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese  (in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Hong-Kong),  Dyaks,  Eurasians  and  others. 

West  Indies, 

The  West  Indies,  induding  the  continental  oolohles  of  British 
Guiana  and  Honduras,  and  seventeen  islands  or  groups  of  ^ands, 
have  a  total  cokmred  population  of  about  1,913,655.  The 
cobnies  of  this  gnnq>  which  have  the  largest  coloured  popula- 
tions are:— 

Jamaica — Chiefly  blade,  loine  brown  and  yellow  790,000 
Trimdad  and  Tobago— Black  and  bfxiwn  .  «  3<(o,ooo 
British  Guiana — Black  and  brown    .  .       286,000 

1,336,000 

The  populations  of  the  West  Indies  are  very  various,  being 
made  up  largdy  of  imported  African  negroes.  In  Jamaica 
these  contribute  four-fifths  of  Ihe  population.  There  are  also 
in  the  islands  a  considerable  number  of  imported  East  Indian 
coolies  and  some  Chinese.  The  aboriginal  races  indude  American 
Indians  of  the  mainland  and  Caribs.  With  these  there  has  been 
intermixture  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  blood,  and  many  mixed 
types  have  appeared.  The  total  European  population  of  this 
group  of  ookmses  amounts  to  upwards  of  80,000,  to  which  15,000 
OS  account  of  Bermuda  may  be  added. 


Africa, 
Q^^  {chiefly  black,  estimated  I  ; 


5^11.339 

3,000.000 


The  aboriginal  races  of  South  Africa  were  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots.  Both  these  races  are  rapidly  diminishing  in 
numbers,  and  in  British  South  Africa  it  is  expected  that  they 
irill  in  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century  become  extinct 
Besides  these  primitive  races  there  are  the  dark-skinned  negroids 
of  Bantu  stock,  commonly  known  in  their  tribal  groups  as  Kaffirs, 
Zulu,  Bechuana  and  Damara,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
many  lesser  groups.  The  Bantu  compose  the  greater  part  of 
the  native  population.  There  are  also  in  South  Africa  Malasrs 
and  Indians  and  others,  who  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
have  been  introduced  from  Java,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Mozam- 
bique and  British  India,  and  by  intermarriage  with  each  other 
and  with  the  natives  have  produced  a  hybrid  population  generally 
classed  together  under  the  heading  of  the  Mixed  Races.  These 
are  of  all  cokmra,  varying  from  yellow  to  dark  browxL  The  tribes 
of  Central  Africa  are  as  yet  leu  known.  Many  of  them  exhibit 
racial  characteristics  allied  to  those  of  the  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  but  with  in  some  cases  an  admixture  of  Arab  blood. 


East  Africa, 
Protectorate — Black  and  brown: 

Zanzibar — Black  and  brown 

Uganda    .....••• 

Total 

West  Africa, 

Ntferia  (induding  Lagoa) — Black  and  brown 
C^  Coast  and  hinterland—Chiefly  black  . 
Sierra  Leone  n        „ 

Gambia  ••        •• 


4,000,000 
35,000 

300,000 

3,300,000 
7,435.000 


Estimated. 

15.000,000 

3.700,000 

1,000,000 

163.000 


18,863.000 

From  east  to  west  across  Africa  the  aboriginal  nations  are 
mostly  of  the  black  negroid  type,  thdr  varieties  being  only 
imperfectly  known.  The  tendency  of  some  of  the  lower  negroid 
types  has  been  to  drift  towards  the  west  coast,  where  they  still 
practise  cannibalistic  and  fetish  rites.  On  the  east  coast  are 
found  much  higher  types  approaching  to  the  Christian  races 
of  Abyssinia,  and  from  east  to  west  there  has  been  a  wide 
i«1  mixture  of  Arab  bkKx!  producing  a  light-brown  type.    In 


Uganda  and  Nigeria  a  large  proportion  of  tht  population  & 
Arab  and  relatively  light-skinned. 


Australasia, 

Australia — Black,  very  k>w  type    .... 

Chinese  and  half  castes,  ydlow  . 
New  Zealand — Maoriav  brown,  Chinewt  and  half 
castes  ... 

Fiji — Polynttianj  black  and  brown        .      • 
Papua — Polynesian,  black  and  brown  . 


300,000 

50,000 
53.000 

131,000 

400,000 
834,000 


The  native  races  of  Australia  and  the  Polynesian  groups  of 
islands  are  divided  into  two  main  types  known  as  the  dark  and 
light  Polynesian.  The  dark  type,  whidt  is  black,  is  of  a  very 
low  order,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  still  retains  its  cannibal 
habits.  The  aboriipnal  tribes  of  Australia  are  of  a  low-class 
black  race,  but  generally  peaceful  and  inoffensive  in  their 
habits.  The  white  Pdynesian  races  are  of  a  very  superior  type, 
and  exhibit,  as  in  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  characteristics 
of  a  high  order.  The  natives  of  Papua  (New  Guinea)  are  in  a 
very  low  state  of  dviliaation.  The  estimate  given  of  their 
numbert  is  approximate,  as  no  census  has  been  taken. 


CoMada, 


Indians— Brown 


100,000 


Tbe  only  coloured  native  races  of  Canada  are  the  Red  Indians^ 
many  in  tribal  variety,  but  few  in  number. 


Summary, 

Native  Pbpulations: 

India    .  ... 

Ceylon  and  Eastern  Colonies 

West  Indies  .... 

South  Africa 

British  Central  Africa 

East  Africa 

West  Africa 

Australasia  and  Islands 

Canada 


White  populations 


5,144.954 

«.9".655 

5,311439 

3,000,000 

7435.000 

18,863,000 

834,000 

xoo,ooo 

335.672,317 
53,040,468 


Total     .    388,713.785 


This  is  without  taking  into  account  the  population  of  the  lesser 
crown  colonies  or  allowing  for  the  increase  likely  to  be^  shown 
by  later  fyt^fny^  Throtighout  the  en^Mre,  and  notably  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  among  the  white  races  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Jewish  blood. 

The  latest  calculation  of  the  entire  population  of  the  worid, 
induding  a  liberal  estimate  of  650,000,000  for  peoples  not  brought 
under  any  census,  gives  a  total  of  something  over  1,500,000,000. 
The  population  of  the  empire  may  therefore  be  calculated  as 
amounting  to  something  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  the  geognphical  distri- 
bution of  the  empire  that  the  five  prindpal  divisions,  the  United 
Kmgdom,  South  Africa,  India,  Australia  and  Canada  oiriehaa, 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  three  great 
oceans  of  the  world.  The  distance  as  usually  calculated  in 
nautical  miles:  from  an  English  port  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  5840  m.;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bombay  is  4610; 
from  Bombay  to  Mdboume  is  5630;  from  Mdbo*juzie  to  Auck' 
land  is  1830;  from  Auckland  to  Vancouver  i&  63x0;  from 
Halifax  to  Liverpool  is  3744.  From  a  Britis^i  port  direct  to 
Bombay  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  6373;  from  a  British 
port  by  the  same  route  to  Sydney  11,548  m.  These  great 
distances  have  necessitated  the  acquisition  of  intermediate 
ports  suitable  for  coaling  stations  on  the  trade  routes,  and  have 
determined  the  position  of  many  of  the  lesser  crown  colonies 
which  are  hdd  simply  for  military  and  commercial  purposes. 
Such  are  the  Bermudas,  Gibraltar,  MalU,  Aden,  Ceylon,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Labuan,  Hong-Kong,  which  complete  the 
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duuo  of  connexion  on  the  easteni  route,  and  tach  on  other 
routes  tre  the  lesser  West  African  stations,  Ascension,  St.  Hrlena, 
the  Maurithis  and  Seychelles,  the  Falklands,  IVistan  da  Cunha, 
and  the  groups  of  the  western  Fadfic.  Other  annejcations  of 
the  Briti^  empire  have  been  rocky  islets  of  the  northern  Padfic 
required  for  the  purpose  of  telegraph  stations  in  connexion  with 
an  ail-British  cable. 

For  purposes  of  political  administration  the  empire  faDs  into 
the  three  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  the  dependencies  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man;  the  Indian  eminre,  consisting  of  British  India  and 
the  feudatory  native  states;  and  the  cdonial  empire,  comprising 
an  other  colonies  and  dq>endendes. 

In  the  modem  sense  of  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  growth  of  the  empire  is  of  comparatively 
flg^,,f^  recent  date.  The  Channel  Islands  became  Britidb 
as  a  part  of  the  Norman  inheritance  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  for  a  short  time  held 
in  conquest  by  Edward  L  and  restored,  was  sold  by  its  titular 
sovereign  to  Sir  William  Scrope,  eari  of  Wiltshire,  in  1393,  and 
by  his  subsequent  attainder  for  hi^  treason  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  estates,  became  a  fief  of  the  English  crown.  It  was 
.granted  by  Henry  IV.  in  1406  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  K.C.,  ancestor 
of  the  earls  of  Derby,  by  whom  it  was  held  till  1736,  when  it 
passed  to  James  Murray,  and  duke  of  Atholl,  as  hdr-general  of 
the  loth  earL  It  was  inherited  by  his  daughter  Chariotte,  wife 
of  the  3rd  duke  of  Atholl,  who  sold  it  to  the  crown  for  £70,000 
and  an  annuity  of  £3000.  With  these  excq>tions  and  the 
nominal  possession  taken  of  Newfoundland  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583,  all  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  empire  have 
been  made  in  the  17th  and  subsequent  centuries. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
(other  than  thMe  belonging  to  the  Indian  emigre)  together  with 
a  summary  statement  of  the  date  and  method  of  thdr  acquisition. 
Arranged  in  chronologica]  order  they  give  some  idea  of  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  empire.  The  dates  are  not,  however,  in  all 
cases  those  in  which  British  sovereignty  was  established.  They 
indicate  in  some  instances  only  the  first  definite  step,  such  as 
the  building  of  a  fort,  the  opening  of  a  trading  station,  or  other 
act,  which  led  later  to  the  incorporation  in  the  empire  of  the 
country  indicated.  In  the  case  of  Australian  states  or  Canadian 
provinces  originally  part  of  other  states  or  provinces  the  date 
b  that,  approximately,  of  the  first  settlement  of  British  in  the 
district  named;  e.g.  that  were  British  colonists  in  Saskatchewan 
in  the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century,  but  the  province  was  not 
constituted  until  1905.  Save  where  otherwise  stated,  British 
authority  has  been  continuous  from  the  first  date  mentioned 
in  the  table.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  articles  on  the 
various  colonies. 


Name. 
Newfoundland 


Barbados  .  , 
Bermudas  .  , 
Gambia      .     . 

St  Christopher 


Novia  Scotia    . 


Nevis 
Montiermt 
Antigua 
Hondiuaa   . 
StLuda 


ColdCoaat .    . 


Date. 
1583 


Method  of  Acquisition. 

taken  by  Sir  H. 
Gnbert  for  the  crown. 


iphCenhiry. 

.  1605-1635  Settlement. 
1609 
c  161S  M 

1623       n 


1628 


1628 
1632 
1633 
1638 
1638 


A  second  time  in 

18x6. 
Did   not  become 

wholly  British 

untfl  1713. 
Ceded  to  Fcaaoe 

1632;  recovered 

1713. 


M  Finally  passed  to 

Great  Britain  in 

1603. 

X.  1650    Settlement.        Danish      forts 

bought    1850,    Dutchforts 

1871*      Northern  Temtories 

added  1897- 


Name. 
St  Hdena 


uattu  Method 

iTtk  CmUmj  (cMtl). 
X651      Settled    by 


ladk   Ca 
iaBiiQih 


Vinrin  Islands  .     . 
N.  W.  Territories  of 
Canada 


Turks  and  Caksss  la 


Gibraltar    .     .     , 
New  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward  Is. 
Ontario ... 
Quebec  .     .     .     , 


i$3^ 

X6S5      Coogiuest. 

1606     Settlement. 
l66v~i67J  Settlement  ana       ^ 

1669  Senlenaent  aader  royal  cfearw 
of  Hmfaoo's  Bay  Ca  Par- 
chased  non  inuii  gov.  iMa 
and  trsnafrtrod  10  Cssam 
1870. 

1678      "     " 

ISA 


Druusawksad  hots 

^         ♦    ■     _ 

X867.        Priacf 

thecM- 

la  1680  «a 


1704 

1713 

1758      .__ 

1759-1790  Whh  N 
1759-1790     "     * 


of 

Edward  la  „ 
tedeiatioQ  1873. 


Newfoondlaad) 


Dominica    . 
St  Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago  .     . 

FalUand  la 
Saakatchewaa 


Pitcaim  I.  .     .     . 
Straits  Settlemeats 


1761 
176a 
176a 
17^ 

1700 


DominioB. 
Conquac 
Capitulatioo. 


ID    tk 


Keoocuncd  itu. 
f 


X780 

1786 

to 

I8a4 


Alberta  • 

New  South  Wales 
Ceylon        .     . 
Truiidad     .     . 
Malta    .     .     . 


N.W.  Tcnilories  cf  Gauds 

SettKoent* 

Settleneotaadoeaaoo.  Vested 

X18S8)  in  crawa  by  E  I.  Ok 

Transiefred  from  Indiu  » 

cnkmisi     iiiimiimiiiii     iK;. 

Malacca  in  Bfitiih  occapstioa 

l795-t8i8. 

*  X787     Settlement. 

C.I788    SepaiatedfromN.W.* 

of  Canada  190^ 

1788     ^     ■ 

1795 


1797 
1800 


British  Guiana 
Tasmania    .     .     . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 


SeycfaeOea  . 
Mauritius  . 
Manitoba   . 


Asoensbn  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha 

B.  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island 


/pen  CiiUmy,^ 

1803 
180 


Natal    .    .    . 

Queensland 

Wte  Australia 
Vktoria      .     . 

South  Australia 
New  Zealand  . 
HoQg'Kong. 


1803 
1806 


1806 
1810- 
l8xx 


18x5 
182X 

X824 

1834 

1826 
X834 


Capitulatioa. 

attained    oattl    1893.   rot 
British  ofrnpatina  1799-rt^ 

Capitulatioa. 

Settlement  by  Red  Rner  9 
Selkirk  oolooy.  CRsied 
province  of  Canada  187a 

Military  oGcupatioo. 

Settlement  nmlcr  HodMo'i  Bit 
Co.  Entered  Canadiiaooi- 
fedcration  X87l. 

SettfemenL     Natal  Boennb> 

^  mit  1843. 

Separated    fraaa    New   Sao 

_  \(^i859. 

New  Soak 


Labnan 
Lagoa 


Basotoland 
FQi  .     . 


Separated    froQ 

V^lnxSsi. 
1830     Settlement. 
X840     Settlement  and  treaty. 
X841      Tieatiea       Kowlooe    oa  tbe 

nuiiniand     added    ia   itto. 

additkmal  area  kaaed  iM 
1846     Cession.  Incorporated  iaSuitf* 

Settlements  1906. 
t86l      Cession.    Sooth  N«eris  Moti- 

gamated  with  utot.  mic 

style   of   Colony  sad^f^ 

tectoraie  of  Sovthcia  Nv"^ 

1906. 
t86B 
1874 


NaoiB. 


D«t6w 
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Method  of  Aoquintion. 


/pel  Century  (contd.). 
V.  Pacific  Islands,  in-         1877      High   commission   created    by 
dudinf  Union,  EUioe,  order  in  council,  giving  juris- 

Gilbert,      Southern  diction  over  islands  not  in- 

Soiomoo,  and  other  eluded     in^    other     colonial 

groapa  povemmenta,      nor     within 

jurisdiction  of  other  dviliaed 
powers.  Protectorates  declared 
over  all  theK  isbnds  by  1900. 
Federated  Bfalay  Scatea  1874-1893  Treaty. 

Cyprus 1878      Occupied  by  treaty. 

North  Borneo  .     .     .        1881      Treaty  and   scttlenient   under 

royal  charter.     Protectorate 
assumed  1888. 

Papua 1884      Protectorate  declared. 

Nigeria 1884-1886  Treaty,  conquest  and  settlement 

under  royal  charter.  Char- 
tered Co.'s  territory  trans- 
ferred to  crown,  and  whole 
divided  into  North  and  South 
Nigeria  190a 
1884-X886  Occupation  and  cession.  Pro- 
tectorate declared  1887. 
1885-1891  IVotectorate  dechred.  Southern 

Ssrtion    annexed    to    Cape 
olony  1895. 
1887     Annexation.      Incorporated  in 
Natal  1897. 
Protectorate  declared. 


Somalfland  . 
Bcchuaaalaad 


Zululand     .     .     . 

Sarawak  .  .  . 
Brunei  .  .  .  . 
British  East  Airica 


1888 

1888 

X888      Treaty,  conquest  and  settlement 
under  royal  charter.    Trans- 
ferred to  crown  1895. 
Z888-1895  Treaty, conquest andsettlement 


Zanzibar 

L'saoda  . 

NyaaUad 

Auanti . 

Wei-hai- 

Pttific  Islands- 
Christmas.  Fanning, 
Penrhyn.  Suvarov 
Choiseul  and  Isabel  Is. 

(Soloaion  Group) 
Tonga  and  Niui .    . 

Orange  Free  State  .     . 

Transvaal  and  Swaxi- 
laad 


under  royal  charter. 
X890      Protectorate  declared. 
1890-1896  Treaty  and  protectorate. 


1891      Protectorate  declared. 
1896      Military  occupation. 
1898      Lease  from  China. 

1898  Anoexed  for  purpoaes  of  pro- 
jected Pkdfic  cable. 

1899  Cession. 

1900  Protectorate  declared. 
1900     Annexation.     Formerly  British 

X848-1854. 
1900     Annexation.     Formerly  British 
1877-1881. 

aolk  CnUury. 

Kehntan,  Trengganti,         1909      Cession  from  Siam. 
Ac 

Ia  the  Fsadfic  are  also  Bixd  Island,  Bramble  Cay,  Cato 
lalaxid.  Cook  Islands,  Danger  Islands,  Dude  Island,  Dudosa, 
Howland  Island,  Jarvis  Island,  Kennadec  Islands,  Macquarie 
liland,  Manihiki  Islands,  Nassau  Island,  Pabnerstpn  Island, 
Palmyra  Island,  Phoeniz  Group,  Purdy  Group,  Raine  Island, 
Rakaanga  Island,  Rotumah  Island,  Surprise  Island,  Washington 
or  New  Yoric  Island,  Willis  Group  and  Wreck  Reef  . 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  there  are,  besides  the  colonies  already 
mentioned,  Rodriguea,  the  Chagos  Islands,  St  Brandon  Islands, 
Amirante  Islands,  Aldatoi,  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  Maldive 
Isbmds  and  some  other  small  groups. 

In  certain  dependendes  the  sovcrdgnty  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  abeolttte.  The  island  of  Cyprus  Is  nominally  still  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  but  in  1878  was  handed  over  to  Great 
Britain  for  occupation  and  administration;  Great  Britain  now 
making  to  the  Porte  on  account  of  the  island  an  annual  payment 
of  £5000.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  ofiidal 
styled  high  commissioner,  who  is  invested  with  the  powers 
Tuually  conferred  on  a  colonial  governor.  In  Zanzibar  and 
other  regions  of  equatorial  Africa  the  native  rulers  retain  con- 
siderable powers;  in  the  Far  East  certain  areas  are  hdd  on 
lease  from  China. 

Egypt,  without  forming  pan  of  the  British  empire,  came 
oader  the  military  occupation  of  Great  Britain  in  i88a.  "  By 
ri^t  of  conquest "  Great  Britain  subsequently  claimed  a  share 
m  the  adminbtration  of  the  former  Sudan  provinces  of  Egypt, 
tad  an  agreement  of  the  Z9th  of  January  1899  established  the 
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joint  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  over  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

The  Indian  section  of  the  empire  was  acquired  during  the 
i7t]i-i9th  centuries  under  a  royal  charter  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  Queen  Elixabeth  in  x6oo.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  imperial  government  in  1858,  and  Queen  Victoria  was 
prodalmed  empress  under  the  Royal  Titles  Act  in  X877.  The 
following  list  gives  the  dates  and  metliod  of  acquisition  of  the 
centres  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Indian  empiro.  They  have, 
in  most  instances,  grown  by  general  process  of  eztensioo  to 
thdr  present  dimeiisions. 

Name.  Date.  Method  of  Aoquisit&Hi. 

Madias 1639     By  treaty  and  subsequent  con- 
to  auest.    Fort  St  George,  the 
1748         foundation  of  Madras,  was  the 
first  territorial  possession  of 
the  E.I.C0.  in  India.    It  was 
acouired  by  treaty  with  its 
Indian    ruler.    Madras    was 
raised  into  a  presidency  ia 
1683:  ceded  to  Jprance  1746; 
recovered  1748. 
Bombay     ....        z6o8     Treaty  and  cession.    Trade  first 

to  esublished    1608.    Ceded  to 

X685         British    crown   by  Portnul 
i66i.    Transfencd    to   E.I. 
Co.    1668.     Presidency    re- 
moved from  Sunt  1687. 
Bengal 1633      Treaty    and    subsequent    con- 
to  quests.     First   trade   settle* 
1763         ment  established  by  treaty  at 
Fipli  in  Orissa  16133.    Erected 
into  pieaidency  by  separation 
from  Madras  1681.    Virtual 
sovereignty    announced    by 
E.I.  Co.,  aa  result  of  conquests 
of  dive,  1763. 
United  Provinces  of          1764      By  conquests  and  treaty  through 
Agra  and  Oudh                 to           successive  stages,  of  which  the 

1856         principal  dates  were  1801-3 

-14-XS.    In  1833  the  nominal 

aovereignty  of  Ddhi,  till  then 

retained  by  the  Great  Mogul. 

was  resigned  into  the  hands  01 

the  E.I.  Co.    Oudh,  of  which 

the  conquest  may  be  said  to 

have  begun  with  the  battle  of 

Baxar  in   1764,  was  finally 

annexed  in  1856. 

Central  Plovinces  .     .  1809-18x7  By  conquest  ana  treaty. 

Eastern     Bengal    and  1895-1826  Conquest  and  cession.       The 

Assam  Bengal  portion  of  the  province 

by  separation  from  Bengal  in 

Burma 1894-1852  Conquest  and  cesrion. 

Punjab  .....        1849      Conquest  and  annexation.  Made 

into  distinct  province  1859. 
N.-W.  Frontier  Province     looi      Subdivision. 
Ajmere  and  Merwara  .        1818      By  conquest  and  cession. 

Coorg 1834      Conquest  and  annexation. 

British  Baluchistan     .   1854-1876  Conquest  and  treaty. 
Andaman  Islands  .     .        1858      Annexation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  Indian  states 
which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government: — 

I.  In  direct  political  rehtions  with  the  governor-general  in 

coundl. 
Hyderabad.  Mysore. 

Baroda.  Kashmir. 

a.  Under  the  Rajputana  agency. 
Udaipur.  Bharatpur. 

Jodhpur.  Dholpur. 

Bikanir.  Alwar. 

Jaipur  (and  feudatories).  Tonic 

3.  Under  the  Central  Indian  agency. 

Indore.  Bhopal. 

Rewa.  Gwalior. 

4.  Under  the  Bombay  government 

Cutch.  Khairpur  (SindX 

Kolhapur  (and  dependencies).      Qhaunagar. 
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5.  Under  the  Madras  governmenL 
Travanoore.  Cochin. 

6.  Under  the  Central  Provinces  government. 
Bastar. 

7.  Under  the  Bengal  government. 
Kuch  Behar.  Stkkim. 

8.  Under  United  Provinces  government. 
Rampur.  Garhwal. 

9.  Under  the  Punjab  government* 
Patiala.  Mandi. 

Bahawalpur.  Sirmur  (Nahaii)* 

tind.  Faridkot. 

labha.  Chamba. 

Kapurthala. 

10.  Under  the  government  of  Burma. 
Shan  itatea.  Karen  itatea. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  British  tracts  known  as  the 
Upper  Burma  frontier  and  the  Burma  frontier.  There  is  also 
a  sphere  of  British  influence  in  the  border  of  Afghanistan.  The 
sute  of  Nepal,  though  independent  as  regaitb'itft  internal 
administration,  has  been  since  the  campaign  of  x8x4-x5  in  dose 
relations  with  Great  Britam.  It  is  bound  to  receive  a  British 
resident,  and  its  political  relations  with  other  states  are  controlled 
by  the  government  of  India.  All  these  native  states  have  come 
into  relative  dependency  upon  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  con- 
quest or  of  treaty  consequent  upon  the  annexation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  settlement  of  Aden,  wi  th  its  dependencies 
of  Perim  and  Sokotra  Island,  forms  part  of  the  government  of 
Bombay. 

This  vast  congeries  of  states,  widely  different  in  character, 
and  acquired  by  many  different  methods,  holds  together  under 
the  supreme  headship  of  the  crown  on  a  generally 
acknowledged  triple  prindple  of  self-government, 
self-support  and  self-defence.  The  principle  is  more 
fully  applied  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  than  in  others;  there 
are  some  parts  which  have  not  yet  completed  their  political 
evolution;  some  others  in  which  the  principle  is  temporarily 
or  for  special  reasons  in  abeyance;  others,  again — chiefly  those 
of  very  small  extent,  which  are  held  for  purposes  of  the  defence 
or  advantage  of  the  whole — to  which  it  is  not  applicable;  but 
the  principle  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  structural  basis 
upon  which  the  constitution  of  the  empire  exists. 

In  its  relation  to  the  empire  the  home  section  of  the  British 
Isles  is  distingtushed  from  the  others  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  British  race  and  the  residence  of  the  crown.  The  history 
and  constitutional  development  of  this  portion  of  the  empire 
will  be  found  fully  treated  under  separate  headings.  (See 
England;  Wales;  Ireland;  Scotland;  United  Kingdom; 
English  History;  India;  Africa;  Austraua;  Canada;  &c.) 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  purposes  of  administration 
the  Indian  empire  is  divided  into  nine  great  provinces  and 
four  minor  commissionerships.  The  nine  great  provinces  are 
presided  over  by  two  governors  (Bombay  and  Madras),  five 
lieut.-govemors  (Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  United 
Provinces  [Agra  and  Oudh],  the  Punjab  and  Burma);  a  chief 
commissioner  (the  Central  Provinces)  and  an  agent  to  the 
governor-general  (the  N.-W.  Frontier  Pxovince).  The  four  minor 
commissionerships  are  presided  over  each  by  a  chief  commis- 
sioner. Above  these  the  supreme  executive  authority  in  India 
is  vested  in  the  viceroy  in  council.  The  council  consists  of  six 
ordinary  members  besides  the  existing  commander-in-chief. 
For  legislative  purposes  the  governor-general's  coimdl  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  fifteen  members  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  has  power  under  certain  restrictions  to  make  laws 
for  British  India,  for  British  subjects  in  the  native  states,  and 
for  native  Indian  subjects  of  the  crown  in  any  part  of  the  worid. 
The  administration  of  the  Indian  empire  in  England  is  carried 
on  by  a  secreury  of  state  for  India  assisted  by  a  council  of  not 
less  than  ten  members.  The  expenditure  of  the  revenues  is 
under  the  control  of  the  secretary  in  ooundL 


Thft  colonial  empire  comprises  over  fifty  distinct  goverements. 
It  is  divided  into  colonies  of  three  classes  and  dependencies; 
these,  again,  are  in  some  instances  associated  for  admimstnuve 
purposes  in  federated  groups.  The  three  classes  of  cotonks  aft 
crown  colonies,  cotonies  possessing  representative  institutiocs 
but  not  responsible  government,  and  colonies  possesung  repft- 
sentative  institutions  and  responsible  governmenL  In  crown 
colonies  the  crown  has  enUre  control  of  legislation,  and  the  puUic 
ofiicers  are  under  the  control  of  the  home  govemmeat  la 
representative  colonies  the  crown  has  only  a  veto  on  IcpsUiioa, 
but  the  home  government  retains  control  of  the  public  oflkns. 
In  responsible  colonies  the  crown  retains  a  veto  iqxm  kgisbttoo, 
but  the  home  government  has  no  contnrf  of  any  public  officer 
except  the  govcrncv. 

In  crown  colonies— with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar  axtd  St 
Helena,  where  laws  may  be  made  by  the  governor  alone— Uvs 
are  made  by  the  governor  with  the  concunenoe  of  a  conndl 
nominated  by  the  crown.  In  some  crown  colonies,  chiefly  those 
acquired  by  conqtiest  or  cession,  the  authority  of  thb  ooundi 
rests  wholly  on  the  crown;  in  otheri;  chiefly  those  acquired  by 
settlement,  the  council  is  created  by  the  crown  under  t£t 
authority  of  local  or  imperial  laws.  The  crown  council  of  Ctyka 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  first  kind,  and  the  ctovb 
council  of  Jamaica  of  the  second. 

In  colonies  possessing  representative  institutions  witkict 
responsible  government,  the  crown  cannot  (generally)  legolite 
by  <^er  in  coimdl,  and  laws  are  made  by  the  governor  vitlt 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  body  or  bodies,  one  at  least 
of  these  bodies  in  cases  where  a  second  chamber  exists  pofsysiirg 
a  preponderance  of  elected  representatives.  The  Baharau, 
Barbados,  and  Bermuda  have  two  legislative  bodies— «nc  elected 
and  one  nominated  by  the  crown;  Malta  and  the  Leevinl 
Islands  have  but  one,  which  is  partly  elected  and  partly 
nominated. 

Under  responsible  government  legislation  is  carried  on  by 
parliamentary  means  exactly  as  at  home,  with  a  csbtoet 
responsible  to  parliament,  the  crown  reserving  only  a  right  «( 
veto,  which  is  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor  in  tbe 
case  of  certain  bills.  The  executive  councils  in  those  coionio, 
designated  as  at  home  by  pariiamentary  choice,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  alone,  and  the  other  public  oflkers  only  noois- 
ally  by  the  governor  on  the  advice  of  his  executive  coundl 

Colonial  governors  are  classed  as  governors-general;  gover- 
nors; lieut.-govemors;  administrators;  high  coromissionen; 
and  commissioners,  according  to  the  status  of  the  colony  and 
dependency,  or  group  of  colom'es  and  dependencies,  over  vhkli 
they  preside.  Their  powers  vary  according  to  the  posiiioQ  «hkb 
they  occupy.    In  all  cases  they  represent  the  crown. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  organization  the  finance  of  cro«s 
colonies  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  imperial  govemraent; 
the  finance  of  representative  colonies,  though  not  direcUy 
controlled,  is  usually  influenced  in  important  departures  by  ibe 
opinion  of  the  imperial  government.  In  responsible  coknia 
the  finance  is  entirely  under  local  control,  and  the  inpehd 
government  is  dissociated  from  either  moral  or  material  resposB* 
bility  for  colonial  debts. 

In  federated  groups  of  colom'es  and  dependencies  mattm 
which  are  of  common  interest  to  a  given  number  of  separate 
governments  are  by  mutual  consent  of  the  federating  com- 
munities adjudged  to  the  authority  of  a  common  govemneat, 
which,  in  the  case  of  self-governing  colonies,  b  volunisrily 
created  for  the  purpose.  The  associated  states  form  under  tht 
federal  government  one  federal  body,  but  the  i»rts  rvtam  control 
of  local  matters,  and  exercise  all  their  original  rights  of  go\tni- 
ment  in  regard  to  these.  The  two  great  self-govenUng  gitmps 
of  federated  colonies  within  the  empire  are  the  Dominicn  of 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  In  South  Afria 
unification  was  preferred  to  federation,  the  then  self-goventtitg 
colonies  being  united  in  1910  into  one  state — the  Union  of  Souk 
Africa.  India,  of  which  the  associated  provinces  art  ssder 
the  control  of  the  central  government,  may  be  gi\Tn  u  as 
example  of  the  practical  federation  of  dependencies.    Exsnpks 
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of  fedecftted  crown  colonies  and  lesser  dependencies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Leeward  Island  group  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
federated  Malay  Sutes. 

This  rough  system  of  self-government  for  the  empire  has  been 
evolved  not  without  some  strain  and  friction,  by  the  recognition 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  three  hundred  years  of  the  value  of 
independent  initiative  in  the  development  of  young  countries. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  first  patent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  permitted 
British  subjects  to  accompany  him  to  America,  '*  with  guarantee 
of  a  continuance  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  which  her 
subjects  enjoyed  at  home." 

This  guarantee  may  presumably  have  been  intended  at  the 
time  only  to  assure  the  intending  settlers  that  they  should  lose 
no  rights  of  British  citizenship  at  home  by  taking  up  their 
residence  in  America.  Its  mutual  interpretation  in  a  wider 
sense,  serving  at  once  to  establish  in  the  colony  rights  of  citizen- 
ship equivalent  to  those  ehjoyed  in  England,  and  to  preserve 
for  the  colonist  the  status  of  British  subject  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  fonned  in  application  to  all  succeeding  systems  of  British 
fX)lomzation  the  unconscious  charter  of  union  of  the  empire. 

The  first  American  colonies  were  settled  under  royal  grants, 
each  with  its  own  constitution.  The  immense  distance  in  time 
which  in  those  days  separated  America  from  Great  Britain 
secured  tl^ra  from  interference  by  the  home  authorities.  They 
paid  their  own  most  moderate  governing  expenses,  and  Ihey 
contributed  largely  to  their  own  defence.  From  the  middle  of 
the  X  7  th  century  their  trade  was  not  free,  but  this  was  the  only 
restriction  from  which  they  suffered.  The  great  war  with  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  temporarily  destroyed  this 
s>'stem.  That  war,  .which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada 
and  the  delivery  of  the  North  American  colonies  from  French 
antagonism,  cost  the  imperial  exchequer  £90,000,000.  The 
attempt  to  avert  the  repetition  of  such  expenditure  by  the 
assertion  of  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  through  the  British 
parliament  led  to  the  one  great  rupture  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  empire.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  at  home  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17  th  centiuy  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
1 8th  century  parliamentary  power  had  to  a  great  extent  taken 
the  i^ace  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  But  parliamentary 
power  meant  the  power  of  the  English  people  and  taxpayers. 
The  struggle  which  developed  itself  between  the  American 
colonies  and  the  British  parliament  was  in  fact  a  strugi^e  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  taxpayers  of  one  portion  of  the  empire  to 
resist  the  domination  of  the  people  and  taxpayers  of  another 
pc^ion.  In  this  light  it  may  be  accepted  as  having  historically 
esublished  the  fundamental  axiom  of  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  that  the  crown  is  the  supreme  head  from  which  the 
parts  take  equal  dependence. 

The  crown  requiring  advice  in  the  ordinary  and  constitutional 
manner  receives  it  in  matters  of  colonial  administration  from 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  for  India.  After  the 
great  rupture  separate  provision  in  the  home  government  for 
the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  was  at  first  judged  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  the  "Council*  of  Trade  and  Plantations." 
which  up  to  that  date  had  supplied  the  place  now  taken  by  the 
two  offices  of  the  colonies  and  India,  was  suppressed  in  1782. 
There  was  a  reaction  from  the  liberal  system  of  colonial  self- 
government,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  govern  the  colonies 
simply  as  dependencies. 

In  1791,  not  long  after  the  extension  of  the  range  of  parlia- 
mentary authority  in  another  portion  of  the  empire,  by  the 
creation  in  1784  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  Pitt  made 
the  step  forward  of  granting  to  Canada  representative  institu- 
tions, ci  which  the  home  government  kept  the  responsible 
contio].  Similar  institutions  were  also  given  at  a  later  period 
to  Australia  and  South  Africa.  But  the  long  peace  of  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  was  marked  by  great  colonial  develop- 
ments, Attttnlia,  Canada  and  South  Africa  became  important 
communities.  Kepresentative  institutions  controlled  by  the 
home  government  were  insuffident,  and  (hey  reasserted  the  daim 
for  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

'Or  "Board."  as  it  became  in  1695. 


fully  responsible  government  was  granted  to  Canada  in  1840, 
and  gradually  extended  to  the  other  colonies.  In  1854  a  separate 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  was  appointed  at  home,  and 
the  colonial  office  was  established  on  its  present  footing.  In 
India,  as  in  the  colonies,  there  came  with  the  growing  needs  of 
empire  a  recognition  of  the  true  relations  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  and  of  the  whole  to  the  crown.  In  1858,  on  the  complete 
transference  of  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
crown,  the  board  of  control  was  abolished,  and  the  India  Council, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  India,  was 
created.  It  was  especially  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
coimcil  may  not  sit  in  parliament. 

Thus,  although  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  in  the 
working  of  the  British  constitution  to  carry  out  the  full  theory 
of  the  direct  and  exdusive  dependence  of  colonial  possessions 
on  the  crown,  the  theory  is  recognized  as  far  as  possible.  It  is 
understood  that  the  principal  sections  of  the  empire  enjoy  equal 
rights  under  the  crown,  and  that  none  is  subordinate  to  another. 
The  intervention  of  the  imperial  parliament  in  colonial  affairs 
is  only  admitted  theoretically  in  so  far  as  the  support  of  parlia- 
ment is  required  by  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  crown. 
To  bring  the  practice  of  the  empire  into  complete  harmony  with 
the  theory  it  would  be  necessary  to  constitute,  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  crown  on  imperial  affairs,  a  council  in  which 
all  important  parts  of  the  empire  should  be  represented. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  the  constitutional  theory  of  the 
British  empire,  and  the  assumption  by  the  prindpal  ^ 
colonies  of  fidl  self-governing  responsibilities,  has  "^ 
cleared  the  way  for  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  further 
devdopment  which  should  bring  the  supreme  headship  of  the 
empire  more  into  accord  with  modem  ideas. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  domination  of  the  "  Manchester 
school,"  of  which  the  most  effe(:tive  influence  in  public  affairs 
was  exerted  for  about  thirty  years,  extending  from  1845  to  1875, 
that  the  fullest  devdopment  of  colonial  s»df-govcmment  was 
attained,  the  view  bdng  generally  accepted  at  that  time  that 
self-governing  institutions  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  preliminary 
to  inevitable  separation.  A  general  indination  to  withdraw 
from  the  acceptance  of  imperial  responsibilities  throughout  the 
world  gave  to  foreign  nations  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity 
by  which  they  were  not  slow  to  profit,  and  contributed  to  the 
force  of  a  reaction  of  which  the  part  played  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  scramble  for  Africa  marked  the  culmination.  Under  the 
increasing  pressure  of  fordgn  enterprise,  the  value  of  a  federation 
of  the  empire  for  purposes  of  common  interest  began  to  be 
discussed.  Imperial  federation  was  openly  spoken  of  in  New 
Zealand  as  early  as  185  3.  A  similar  suggestion  was  officially  put 
forward  by  the  general  association  of  the  Australian  colonics 
in  London  in  x  857.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institution,  of  which  the 
motto  "  United  Empire  "  illustrates  its  aims,  was  founded  in  1868. 
First  among  leading  British  statesmen  to  repudiate  the  old 
interpretation  of  colonial  self-government  as  a  preliminary  to 
separation.  Lord  Beaconsfidd,  in  1872,  spoke  of  the  constitutions 
accorded  to  the  colonies  as  "  part  of  a  great  policy  of  imperial 
consolidation."  In  1875  W.  E.  Forster,  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  government,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  advocated 
imperial  federation  as  a  means  by  which  it  might  become 
practicable  to  '*  replace  dependence  by  association."  The  fotmda- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League— in  1884,  with  Forster 
for  its  first  president,  shortly  to  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebery 
— marked  a  distinct  step  forward.  The  Colonial  Conferences  of 
1887  and  subsequent  years  (the  title  being  changed  to  Imperial 
Coiierence  in  1907),  in  which  colonial  opinion  was  sought 
and  accepted  in  respect  of  imporunt  questions  of  imperial 
organization  and  defence,  and  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  displayed 
by  the  colonics  towards  the  crown  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
manifestations  of  Queen  Victoria's  rdgn,  were  further  indications 
of  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Coinddently  with  this  devdop- 
ment, the  achievements  of  Sir  George  Goldie  and  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who,  the  one  in  West  Africa  and  the  other  in  South  Africa, 
added  between  them  to  the  empire  in  a  space  of  less  than  twenty 
years  a  dominion  of  greater  extent  than  the  whde  of  British 
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India,  followed  by  t))e  action  of  a  host  of  distinguished  disciples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  effectually  stemmed  the  movement 
initiated  by  Cobden  and  Bright  A  tendency  which  had  seemed 
temporarily  to  point  towards  a  complacent  dissolution  of  the 
empire  was  arrested,  and  the  closing  years  of  the  xpth  -century 
were  marked  by  a  growing  disposition  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  unique  position  which  the  British  empire 
has  created  for  itself  in  the  world.  No  stronger  demonstration 
of  the  reality  of  imperial  union  could  be  needed  than  that  which 
was  afforded  by  the  support  given  to  the  imperial  forces  by  the 
colonies  and  India  in  the  South  African  War.  It  remained 
only  to  be  seen  by  what  process  of  evolution  the  further  con- 
solidation of  the  empire  would  find  expression  in  the  machinery 
of  government  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1907, 
when  at  the  Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  that  year  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  permanent  secretariat  to  deal  with  the 
common  interests  of  the  self-governing  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  further  decided  that  conferences,  to  be  called 
in  future  Imperial  Conferences,  between  the  home  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  self-governing  dominions,  should  be 
held  every  four  yean,  and  that  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  conference.  No 
executive  power  was,  however,  conferred  upon  the  conference. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  tariff  refonn  initiated  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  {q.t.)  in  1903  with  the  double  object  of  giving  a 
preference  to  colonial  goods  and  of  protecting  imperial  trade  by 
the  imposition  in  certain  cases  of  retaliative  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  was  a  natural  evolution  of  the  imperialist  idea,  and  of  the 
fact  that  by  this  time  the  trade-sUtistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  provMl  that  trade  with  the  colonies  was  forming  an  increa»- 
in^y  brge  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  spite  <of  the  defeat  of 
the  Unionist  party  in  England  in  1906,  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  a  Libenl  government  opposed  to  anything  which 
appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  free  trade,  the  movement  for 
colonial  preference,  based  on  tariff  reform,  continued  to  make 
httdway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  definitely  adopted 
by  the  Unionist  party.  And  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907 
it  was  advocated  by  all  the  cdonial  premiers,  who  could  point  to 
the  progress  made  in  their  own  states  tov^uds  giving  a  tariff 
preference  to  British  gopds  and  to  those  of  one  another. 

The  question  of  self-government  is  closely  associated  with  the 
question  of  self-support.  Plenty  of  good  land  and  the  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  were  the  causes  assigned  by  Adam 
Smith  for  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  British  cdonies  towards 
the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  llie  same  causes  are  still  observed 
to  produce  the  same  effects,  and  it  may  be  p<rinted  out  that,  since 
the  date  of  the  latest  of  Adam  Smith's  writings,  upwards  of 
6,000,000  sq.  m.  of  virgin  soO,  rich  with  possibilities  of  agri- 
cultural, pastoral  and  mineral  wealth,  have  been  added  to  the 
empire.  In  the  same  period  the  white  population  has  grown 
from  about  12,000,000  to  53,000,000,  and  the  devdopments  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery  have  multiplied,  almost 
beyond  computation,  the  powers  of  productive  labour. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  within  this  article  to  deal  with  so  widely 
varied  a  subject  as  that  of  the  productions  and  industry  of  the 
n«te-  <!inpire.  For  the  purposes  of  a  general  statement, 
f»rM  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  concurrently  with  the 
taeitim  acquisition  of  the  vast  continental  areas  during  the 
*|*y^^  19th  century,  the  progress  of  industrial  science  in 
application  to  means  of  transport  and  communica- 
tion brought  about  a  revolution  of  the  most  radical  character 
in  the  accepted  laws  of  economic  development  Railways 
did  away  with  the  old  law  that  the  spread  of  civilization  is 
necessarily  governed  by  facilities  for  water  carriage  and  is 
consequently  confined  to  river  vallesrs  and  searshorcs.  Steam 
and  eiectridty  opened  to  industry  the  interim  of  continents 
previously  regarded  as  unapproachable.  The  resources  of  these 
vast  inland  spaces  which  have  lain  untouched  since  history  began 
became  available  to  individual  enterprise,*  and  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  were  brought  within  the  possessions 
of  the  British  empire.  The  production  of  raw  material  within 
the  empire  increased  at  a  rate  which  can  ooiy  be  apprcdated 


by  a  careful  study  of  figures,  and  by  a  compariK»  of  the  totU 
of  these  figures  with  the  total  figures  of  the  worid.  The  trapicil 
and  temperate  possessions  of  the  empire  indode  every  fidd  o( 
production  whidi  can  be  required  for  the  use  of  man.  There  is 
no  main  staple  of  human  food  which  is  not  grown;  there  is  no 
material  of  textile  industry  which  is  not  produced.  The  Britisb 
empire  gives  occupation  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  pcnoos 
employed  in  mining  and  quarrying  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
interesting,  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  position  in  this 
respect  of  the  British  empire  to  the  world,  to  alate  that  at 
present  it  produces  one-third  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  woiid« 
one-sixth  of  the  wheat  supply,  and  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  supply.  But  while  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  in  theni* 
selves  satisfactory,  it  is  far  more  important  to  remember  that  as 
yet  the  potential  resources  of  the  new  lands  opened  to  enlerpriK 
have  been  barely  conceived,  and  thdr  wealth  has  been  little 
more  than  scratched.  PopuUtion  as  yet  has  been  only  very 
sparsely  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  many  of  the  areas  wasx 
suitable  for  white  settlement  In  the  wheat  lands  of  Caaada, 
the  pastoral  country  of  Australasia,  and  the  mincial  ficUs  of 
South  Africa  and  western  Canada  alone,  the  nndcvekped 
resources  are  such  as  to  ensure  employment  to  the  labour  icd 
satisfaction  to  the  needs  of  at  least  as  many  milliona  as  they  so* 
contain  thousands  of  the  British  race.  In  respect  of  this  pnNnise 
of  the  future  the  position  of  the  British  empire  is  unique. 

It  is  not  too  mudi  to  say  that  trade  has  been  at  once  the  most 
active  catise  of  expansion  and  the  most  potent  haoA  of  onioo  is 
the  development  of  the  empire.  Trade  with  the  tiopkal  and 
settlement  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  worid  fonnea  the 
basis  upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  empire  were  laii 
Trading  companies  founded  most  of  the  Americait  and  Wot 
Indian  colonies;  a  trading  company  won  India;  a  tradini 
company  colonized  the  north-western  districts  of  Cana^; 
commercial  wars  during  the  greater  part  of  the  zSth  oeatiny 
established  the  British  command  of  the  sea,  wldc^  rendered  tk 
settlement  of  Australasia  possible.  The  same  wan  ^ve  Gieat 
Britain  South  Africa,  and  chartered  companies  in  the  X9tk 
century  carried  the  British  flag  into  the  interior  of  the  AEricaa 
continent  from  south  and  east  and  west  Trading  compaBifi 
developed  Borneo  and  Fl jL  The  bonds  of  proaperoos  trade  have 
kept  the  Australiaian  colonies  within  the  empire.  Thepiotectioa 
of  colonial  commerce  by  the  imperial  navy  is  one  of  the  stroogest 
of  material  links  whidi  connect  the  crown  with  the  oatlpas 
possessions  of  the  emjMre. 

The  trade  of  the  empire,  like  the  other  devdopments  of  imperiBl 
public  life,  has  been  profotudly  influenced  by  the  vari^  of 
local  conditions  under  which  it  has  flourished.  In  the 
eariy  settlement  of  the  North  American  colonics  thdr  JJU 
trade  was  left  practically  free;  but  by  th^  famoos  ^•■9^ 
Navigation  Act  of  1660  the  imporution  and  exporta- 
tion of  goods  from  British  colonies  were  restricted  to  British 
ships,  of  which  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariaen 
wereEngUdi.  This  act,  of  which  the  intention  was  to  encoors^e 
British  shipping  and  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  British  colonial 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  Briti^  merdiants,  was  followed  by  tnxf 
others  of  a  similar  nature  up  to  the  time  of  the  leped  of  thi 
Com  Laws  in  r846  and  the  introduction  of  free  trade  into  Crest 
Britain.  The  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed  hi  1849.  Tksi 
for  very  neariy  two  himdred  years  Briiidi  trade  was  sd>ject  to 
restrictions,  of  which  the  avowed  intention  was  to  curtaO  ibe 
commercial  interoouxae  of  the  empire  with  the  worid.  Dsnsf 
this  period  the  commerdal  or  mercantile  system,  of  whidi  the 
fallades  were  exposed  by  the  eoonomisu  of  the  latter  half  «f 
the  i8th  century,  continued  to  govern  the  prindpks  of  Britisb 
trade.  Under  this  system  monopolies  were  common,  and  amorg 
them  few  were  more  important  than  that  of  the  East  lodia 
Company.  In  1813  the  trade  of  India  was,  however,  throws 
open  to  competition,  and  In  r846,  after  the  intfodoctaon  of  tot 
trade  at  home,  the  prindpal  British  colonscs  wUdi  had  not  jet 
at  that  date  reodved  the  grant  of  responsible  sovcnacnt  vest 
specially  empowered  to  abolish  differential  dntics  upon  foicip 
I  trade.    A  fint  ictult  of  the  commercial  rmanripatino  d  lihs 
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colboaes  was  the  not  altogether  muuitunl  riae  in  the  manuf actur- 
iog  centres  of  the  pditicai  school  known  as  the  Manchester 
school,  which  was  diqMscd  to  question  the  value  to  Great  Britain 
oi  the  retention  of  colonies  which  were  no  longer  bound  to  give 
her  the  monopoly  ol  their  commercial  markets.  An  equally 
oaturai  desire  on  the. part  of  the  larger  colonies  to  profit  by  the 
opponnmty  which  was  opened  to  them  of  establishing  local 
manufactures  of  their  own,  combined  with  the  convenience  in 
new  countries  of  using  the  customs  as  an  instrument  ol  taxation, 
led  to  something  like  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  resentment,  and  there 
followed  a  period  during  which  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  was 
to  show  no  consideration  for  colonial  trade,  and  the  policy  of 
the  principal  colonics  was  to  impose  heavy  duties  upon  Brjtish 
trade.  By  a  gradual  process  of  better  understanding,  laijgely 
helped  by  the  devdopment  of  means  of  oommtmication,  the 
antagonistic  extreme  was  abandoned,  and  a  tendency  towards 
a  system  of  preferential  duties  within  the  empire  displayed 
^^^  itadf .  At  the  Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  in 
^  1887  a.prop08al  was  formally  submitted  by  the  South 

faBw  African  delegate  for  the  establishment  within  the 
empire  of  a  preferential  system,  imposing  a  duty  of 
1%  upon  all  foreign  goods,  the  proceeds  to  m  dirKted  to  the 
maintenaifce  of  the  imperial  navy.  To  this  end  it  was  requested 
that  certain  treaties  with  fordgn  nations  which  imposed  restric- 
tions on  the  trade  of  various  parts  of  the  empire  with  each  other 
should  be  denounced.  Some  years  later,  a  strong  feeling  having 
been  manifested  in  England  against  any  foreign  engagement 
standing  in  the  way  of  new  domestic  tirade  arrangements  between 
a  ookmy  and  the  mother-country,  the  German  and  Belgian 
treaties  in  question  were  denounced  (1897).  Meanwhile,  simul- 
taneously with  the  movement  in  favour  of  reciprocal  fiscal 
advantages  to  be  granted  within  the  empire  by  the  many  local- 
governments  to  each  other,  there  was  a  growth  of  the  perception 
that  an  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  c^  Great  Britain^  carried 
on  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods,  was  accompanied  by  a  oorre^ 
sponding  enlargement  of  the  hcnne  markets  for  colonial  raw 
material,  and  consequently  that  injury  to  the  foreign,  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  while  as  yet  it  so  largely  outweighed  the  trade, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  must  necessarily 
react  upon  the  colonies.  Tlus  view  was  definitely  expressed 
at  the  0*i^w»iai  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  and  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  led  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  demand  that 
in  return  for  colonial  concessions  there  should  be  an  imposition 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  a  differential  duty  upon  foreign 
goods.  Canada  was  the  fiist  important  British  colony  to  give 
substantial  expression  to  the  new  imperial  sentiment  in  com- 
mercial matters  by  the  introduction  in  1897  of  an  impoial  tariff^ 
granting  wr^out  any  reciprocal  advantage  a  deduction  of  95% 
upon  customs  duties  imposed  upon  British  goods.  The  same 
advantage  was  offered  to  all  British  agonies  trading  with  her 
upon  ec^  terms.  In  later  years  the  South  African  states, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  granted  preferential  treatment 
to  British  goods.  Meanwhile  in  Great  Britain  the  system  of  free 
fanports,  regarded  as  "  free  trade  "  (though  only  one-sided  free 
trade),  had  become  the  established  pc^cy,  customs  duties  being 
only  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  on  a  few  selected  articles, 
and  aboot  half  the  national,  income  was  derived  from  customs 
and  excise.  In  most  of  the  agonies  customs  form  of  necessity 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  revenue.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  even  those  which 
are  avowedly  protectionist,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  public 
revenue  was  derived  from  customs  and  excise  than  was  derived 
from  these  sources  ih  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proportion  in 
Australasia  before  federation  was  about  one  quarter  In  Canada 
it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  it,  as  customs  and  excise  form  the 
principal  provision  made  for  federal  finance,  and  note  must 
therefore  he  taken  of  the  separate  sources  c^  revenue  in  the 
provinces.  With  these  reservations  it  will  still  be  seen  that 
mitctns;  <»*,  in  other  words,  a  tax  upon  the  movements  of  trade, 
forms  one  of  the  diief  sources  of  imperial  revenue. 

The  devdopDient  of  steam  shipping  and  electricity  gave  to 
the  movements  of  trade  a  stimulus  no  less  remarkable  than  that 


given  by  the  introduction  of  railroads  arid  industrial  machinery 
to  production  and  manufactures.  Whereas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  X9th  century  the  journey  to  Australia  occupied  eight 
months,  and  business  communication^  between  Sydney  and 
London  could  not  receive  answers  within  the  year,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  journey  could  be  accomplished 
in  thirty-one  days,  and  telegraphic  despatches  enabled  the  most 
important  business  to  be  transacted  within  twenty-four  hours. 
For  one  cargo  carried  in  the  year  at  the  bepnning  of  the  19th 
century  at  least  six  could  now  be  carried  by  the  same  ship,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  trade  the  difference  of  a  voiture  which 
realizes  its  profite  in  two  months,  as  compared  with  one  which 
occupied  a  whole  year,  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  on.  The 
increued  rapidity  of  the  voyage  and  the  power  of  daily  com- 
munication by  telegraph  with  the  most  distant  markets  have 
introduced  a  whdly  new  dement  into  the  national  trade  of  the 
empire,  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  southern  and 
the  northern  hemispheres  has  reodved  a  devdopment  from  the 
natural  alternation  of  the  seasons,  of  which  until  quite  recent 
years  the  value  was  not  even  concdved.  Fruit,  ^gs,  butter, 
meat,  poultry  and  other  perishable  commodities  pass  in  daily 
increasing  quantities  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
hemispheres  with  an  alternate  flow  which  contributes  to  reise 
in  no'  inconsiderable  degree  the  volume  of  profitable  trade. 
Thus  the  butter  season  of  Australasia  is  from  October  to  March, 
while  the  butter  season  of  Ireland  and  northern  Europe  is  from 
March  to  October.  In  three  years  after  the  introduction  of 
ice-^iambers  into  the  steamers  of  the  great  shipping  h'nes, 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  built  up  a  yearly  butter  trade  of 
£1,000,000  with  Great  Britain  without  seriously  affecting  the 
Irish  and  Danish  markets  whence  the  summer  supply  is  drawn. 
These  facilities,  combined  with  the  enormous  additions  made 
to  the  public  stock  of  land  and  labour,  contributed  to  raise  the 
volume  of  trade  of  the  empire  from  a  total  of  less  than 
£100,000,000  in  the  year  x8oo  to  a  total  of  nearly  £x, 500,000,000 
in  x9oa  The  declared  vohmie  of  British  exports  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  t8oo  was  £38,120,190,  and  the  value  of  British 
imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  £30,570,605;  total, 
£68,690,735.  As  in  those  days  the  colonics  were  not  idtowed  to 
trade  with  any  other  country  this  must  be  taken  as  representing 
imperial  trade.  The  exact  figures  of  the  trade  of  India,  the 
colonies,  arid  the  United  Kingdom  for  1900  were:  imports, 
£809,178,109;  exporte,  £657,899,363;  total,  £i,467,o77,'57«. 

A  question  of  sovereign  importance  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  empire  is  the  question  of  ddence.  A  country  of  which 
the  main  thoroughfares- are  the  oceans  of  the  world 
demands  in  the  first  instance  a  strong  navy.  It  has 
of  kte  years  been  accepted  as  a  fundamental  axiom 
of  defence  that  the  British  navy  should  exceed  in  strength  any 
reasonable  combmation  of  foreign  navies  which  could  be  brought 
against  it,  the  accepted  formula  bdng  the  "  two-power  standard," 
9.e.  a  xo%  margin  over  the  joint  strength  of  the  two  next  powers. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  floating  armament  must  be 
colossal,  and  tmtil  within  the  decade  1890-1900  it  was  borne 
exdusivdy  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the 
benefits  of  united  empire  have  become  more  oonsdously  appred- 
ated  in  the  colonies,  and  the  value  of  the  fleet  as  an  insurance  for 
British  commerce  has  been  recognized,  a  desire  has  manifested 
itsdf  on  the  part  of  the  self-governing  colonies  to  contribute 
towards  the  formation  of  a  truly  imperial  navy.  In  1895  the 
Australasian  colonies  voted  a  subsidy  of  £126,000  per  annum 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  Australasian  sqiuidron,  and  in  1897 
the  Cape  Colony  also  offered  a  contribution  of  £30,000  a  yotf 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  imperial  government  for 
naval  purposes.  The  Australian  contribution  was  in  r902 
increased  to  £340,000,  and  that  of  the  Cape  to  £50,000,  while 
Natal'  voted  £35,000  a  year  and  Newfoundland  £3000.  But 
apart  from  these  comparativdy  slight  contributions,  and  the  local 
up-keep  of  colonial  fortifications,-^nd  the  beginning  in  1998- 
1909  of  an  Australian  torpedo-boat  flotilla  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth, — the  whole  cost  of  the  imperial  navy,  on  wbidi 
ultimatdy  the  security  of  the  empire  rested,  remained  to  be 
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borne  by'  the  taxpayers  in  the  British  islands.  The  extent  of 
this  burden  was  emphasized  in  1909  by  the  revelations  as  to 
the  increase  of  the  uerman  (and  the  allied  Austrian)  fleet  At 
this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  two-power  standard  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  staxted  in  the  colonies,  resulting  in  the  offer  of 
**  Dreadnoughts  "  from  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere;  and  the 
British  government  called  an  Imperial  Conference  to  consider 
the  whole  question  afresh. 

Land  defence,  though  a  secondary  branch  of  the  great  question 
of  imperial  defence,  has  been  intimately  connected  with  tl\p 
development  and  internal  growth  of  the  empire.  In  the  case  of 
tho  first  settlement  of  the  American  colonies  they  were  expected 
to  provide  for  their  own  land  defence.  To  some  extent  in  the 
early  part  of  their  career  they  carried  out  this  expectation,  and 
even  on  occasion,  as  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  which  was  sub- 
sequently given  back  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  the  price 
of  the  French  evacuation  of  Madras,  rendered  public  service  to 
the  empire  at  large.  In  India  the  principle  of  local  self-defence 
was  from  the  beginning  carried  into  practice  by  the  East  India 
Company.  But  in  America  the  claim  of  the  French  warffproved 
too  heavy  for  local  resources.  In  175s  Great  Britain  intervened 
with  troops  sent  from  home  under  General  Braddock,  and  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  the 
}iotXh  American  colonies  was  borne  by  the  imperial  exchequer. 
To  meet  this  expense  the  imperial  parliament  took  upon  itself 
the  right  to  tax  the  American  colonies.  In  1765  a  Qjurtering 
Act  was  passed  by  which  xo,ooo  imperial  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  colonies.  As  a  result  of  the  American  War  which  followed 
and  led  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies  affected,  the  imperial  authorities 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  land  defences  of  the  empire,  and  with 
the  exception  of  India  and  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  where 
the  trading  companies  determined  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  the 
whole  cost  of  imperial  defence  was  borne,  like  the  cost  of  the  navy, 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  condition  of 
affairs  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  During  the 
thirty  years*  peace  which  followed  there  came  time  for  considera- 
tion. The  fiscal  changes  which  towards  the  middle  of  the  X9th 
century  gave  to  the  self-governing  colonics  the  command  of  their 
own  resources  very  naturally  carri^  with  them  the  consequence 
that  a  call  should  be  made  on  colonial  exchequers  to  provide  for 
their  dwn  governing  expenses.  Of  these  defence  is  obviously  one 
of  the  most  essential.  Coinddently,  thereifore,  with  the  move- 
ments of  free  trade  at  home,  the  renunciation  of  what  was  known 
as  the  mercantile  system  and  the  accompanying  graitfs  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  to  the  colonies,  a  movement  for  the  re- 
organisation of  imperial  defence  was  set  on  fooL  In  the  decade 
which  elapsed  between  1846  and  1856  the  movement  as  regards 
the  colonies  was  confined  chiefly  to  calls  made  upon  them  to 
contribute  to  their  own  defence  by  providing  barracks,  fortifica- 
tions, &c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  imperial  troops,  and  in 
some  cases  paying  for  the  use  of  troops  not  strictly  required  for 
imperial  purposes.  In  1857  the  Australian  colonics  agreied  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  imperial  garrison  quartered  in  Australia. 
This  was  a  very  wide  step  from  the  imperial  attempt  to  tax  the 
American  colonies  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  preceding  century. 
Nevertheless,  in  evidence  given  before  a  departmental  committee 
in  1859,  it  was  shown  that  at  that  time  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  were  free  from  almost  every  obligation  of  contributing 
cither  by  personal  service  or  money  payment  towards  their  own 
defence,  and  that  the  cost  of  military  expenditure  in  the  colonies 
in  the  preceding  year  had  amounted  in  round  figures  to  £4,000,000. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  in  x86i  to  consider 
the  question,  and  in  x86a  it  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that 
"  colonies  exercising  the  right  of  self-government  ought  to  under- 
take the  main  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  o?m  internal 
order  and  security,  and  ought  to  assist  in.  their  own  external 
defence."  The  decision  was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  imperial 
policy.  The  first  effect  was  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  imperial 
troops  from  the  self-governing  colonies,  together  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  local  mflitary  systems 
by  the  loan,  when  desired,  of  imperial  military  experts.  A  call 
was  also  9uide  for  larger  military  contributions  from  some  of 


the  oown  colonies.  The  committee  of  1859  had  ^^fj^*^**^ 
in  its  report  the  fact  that  the  principal  depradcnce  ot  the  ookwoes 
for  defence  is  necessarily  upon  the  British  navy,  and  ia  tS6$t 
exactly  xoo  years  after  the  Quartering  Act,  whidi  bad  bees  t^ 
causef  of  the  troubles  that  led  to  the  independence  of  the  lltsstd 
States,  a  Colonial  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed  vhkh  pve 
power  to  the  colonics  to  provide  ships  of  war,  steamen,  tad 
volimteers  for  their  own  defence,  and  in  case  of  necessity  to 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  crowxL  In  1868  the  CaaMfiaa 
Militia  Act  gave  the  fuUy  organised  nucleus  <tf  a  local  uxey  to 
Canada.  In  the  same  year  the  imperial  troops  were  withdnvx 
from  New  Zeabnd,  leaving  the  colonial  militia  to  deal  with  tk 
native  war  still  in  progress.  In  1870  the  last  iapctial  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Australia,  and  in  1873  it  was  oficuiiy 
announced  that  military  expenditure  in  the  colonics  was  shaost 
**  wholly  for  imperial  purposes."  In  1875  an  impenal  oSca 
went  to  Australia  to  report  for  the  Australian  govtnoitat 
upon  Australian  defence.  The  iqipointment  in  1879  of  a  n^al 
commission  to  consider  the  question  of  imperial  drfcnce,  vbid 
presented  its  report  in  1882,  led  to  a  considexable  devekpaetc 
and  reorganization  of  the  system  of  imperial  fortifica(iQC£. 
Coaling  stations  were  also  selected  with  reference  to  the  trade 
routes.  In  1885  rumours  of  war  roused  a  very  stnwg  feefiof  a 
connexion  with  the  still  unfinished  and  in  many  cases  moraed 
condition  of  the  fortifications  recommended  by  the  I'i'r'f"*"*" 
o(  X879.  Military  activity  wu  stimulated  tfarotni^Knit  tk 
empire,  and  the  Colonial  Defence  Cbounittee  was  created  td 
supply  a  much-felt  need  for  organised  direction  and  adrioe  to 
colonial  administrations  acting  necessarily  in  independooe  d 
each  other.  The  question  of  colonial  defence  was  aoiocg  tk 
most  important  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  rrinwn»\  ooofotsct 
held  in  London  in  1887,  and  it  was  at  this  conference  that  tk 
Atistralasian  odonics  first  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  ezpeaae 
of  their  own  naval  defence.  From  this  d^te  the  prindide  of  local 
responsibility  for  self-defence  has  been  fully  accepted.  Ic^ 
has  its  own  native  army,  and  pays  for  the  maintenance  withia  iu 
frontiers  of  an  imperial  garrison.  Eariy  in  the  sununer  of  i2^. 
when  hostilities  in  South  Africa  appeared  to  be  immincBt,  tk 
governments  of  the  principal  colonies  took  occasioa  to  opccst 
their  approval  of  the  SouUi  African  p<^cy  purstted  tiy  tk  ta- 
perial  government,  and  offers  were  made  by  the  govtRuneats 
of  India,  the  Australasian  colonies,  Canada,  Hong-Kooc,  tk 
Federal  Malay  states,  some  of  the  West  African  and  oikr 
colonies,  to  send,  contingents  for  active  service  In  the  evnt  of 
war.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  these  offers,  on  the  part  of 
the  self-governing  colonies,  were  accepted,  and  colonial  coBiia- 
gents  upwards  of  30,000  strong  were  among  the  most  efidrat 
sections  -of  the  British  fitting  force.  The  manner  in  «i:ick 
these  colonial  contingents  were  raised,  their  admirable  fig^tisf 
qualities,  and  the  service  rendered  by  them  in  the  fidd,  disdoaed 
altogether  new  possibilities  of  military  organiaataon  witfcm  tk 
empire,  and  in  subsequent  jrears  the  subject  continued  to  eagi(e 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  the  empire.  Piogios  tn  tks 
field  lay  chiefly  in  the  increased  support  given  in  the  ookssii] 
states  to  the  separate*  local  movements  for  seU-defena;  Kt 
in  X909  a  scheme  was  arranged  by  Mr  Haldane,  by  wfakb  tk 
British  War  Office  shotild  cooperate  with  the  col^ial  gDver> 
ments  in  providing  for  the  training  of  offioeis  and  an  interduuifc 
of  views  on  a  common  military  policy. 

The  important  questions  of  justice,  religion  and  iBstnctbs 
will  be  found  dealt  with  in  detail  under  the  headings  of  sepante 
sections  of  the  empire.    Systems  of  justice  throu^bont 

the  empue  have  a  dose  resemblance  to  each  other,      

and  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  oouacil,  00 
which  the  self-governing  colonies  and  InidiBL.  are  represented,  ooa- 
stitutes  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  {q,9.)  for  the  entire  enpin- 
In  the  matter  of  religion,  while  no  imperial  oiganiaatMB  ia  tk 
strict  sense  is  possible,  the  progress  made  by  the  Laak± 
Conferences  and  otherwise  (see  Angucan  Cokmuhion)  has  docs 
much  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Rn^and  in  diffcreat 
parts  of  the  world  into  a  co-operative  system.  RdipoB,o(«hicb 
the  forms  are  infinitely  varied,  is  however  evtiywbcre  free. 
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nopt  in  oua  wben  tbc  ciCTcbe  of  rdi^aui  rites  lexb 
fottiaa  foreign  to  accepted  lam  of  humuiily.  It  b  perhap* 
bleiesling  w  tMie  that  the  niunber  of  penou  ia  the  empite 
■nmiiiaDy  prcrfeniiig  the  Chiislion  nligioa  i>  ;8,Bm,ooo,  -of 
HabomiiKilant  Mioco,om,  oi  Buddhist)  ii,o«i,oao,  of  Hiodui 
>ciS,ooo,ooB,  of  paguu  and  otben  15,000,000.  Sjnienit 
mstrnctioD,  of  which  the  aim  ii  genenUy  linular  in  the  white 
portioDi  of  tlie  empin  and  is  diiicted  toward]  givinj, 
isdividaa]  the  baiii  of  a  libenl  education,  an  govcised  wholly 
by  load  


ud  N.W.  by  the  Ueiican  provinfe  of  Yucatan,  N.E.  and  E. 
by  the  Bay  of  Hoadniu,  an  iolet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
S.  ahd  W.  by  Guatemala.  (For  map,  ace  CektijU.  Akeuca.) 
Pap.  (1905)  40hJ7>:  area,  7j6i  >q.  is.  The  fnotlei  of  British 
Hoidima,  ai  <ti^ncd  by  the  conventioni  of  iSsg  and  189J 
between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  begins  al  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Santooo  or  Santun,  in  the  Bay  oi  Honduiai^  aiondl 
that  river  a>  far  as  the  lapidi  of  Giaciai  i  Dlos;  and  theDcc, 
tuimng  to  the  right,  nzns  in  a  itiaight  line  to  Garbutt^s  Rapidl, 
<ni  the  Bciiae  river.  From  this  point  it  proceeds  due  nor^  to 
the  Uexican  fnmtieT,  when  it  fc^ows  the  river  Hondo  to  ita 
momh  in  Chetumal  Bay. 

British  Honduras  diflers  little  from  the  test  of  the  Yaatan 
penrnsala-  Ihe  appmacb  Id  the  coast  is  through  the  islets 
known  aa  cays,  and  through  coral  reefs.  It  is  both  difficult  and 
daagetma.  Forsomemileiialaiidthegroundislowandswampy, 
IliicUy  covered  with  mangroves  and  tropical  jungle.  Neil 
■iKceeda  a  nariDW  belt  of  rich  alluvial  land,  not  exceeding  a  mile 
in  width,  beyond  which,  and  paialld  to  the  rivers,  are  vast  tracts 
of  aandy,  arid  land,  called  "  pine  ridges,"  from  the  red  jmdcs  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Farther  fnl^nd  these  give  place,  first, 
to  the  less  elevated  "  broken  ridges,"  and  then  to  what  arc  called 
"  cahooo  ridges,"  with  a  deep  rich  tcil  covered  with  myriads  o( 
palm  tree*.  Neil  cooie  broad  savannaa,  studded  with  dumps 
of  trees,  tfarougb  which  the  itrwns  descending  from  the 
mountains  wind  in  every  direction.  The  mountains  themsdves 
rise  in  a  succession  of  ridgo  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  first  are 
the  Manatee  HiUs,  Imm  Soo  to  1000  [L  high;  and  beyond  these 
are  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  which  are  sbouC  4000  ft.  high. 
No  tea  than  sjiteen  streams,  large  etwiigh  to  be  called  rivers, 
descend  from  these  mountains  to  the  sea,  between  the  Hondo 
and  Saistoon.  The  uninhabited  country  between  Garbutt^s 
RapMls  and  the  coast  south  of  Deep  river  was  Gnl  eiplored  in 
1879,  by  Henry  Fowter,  the  colonial  secretary  of  British 
Honduraa;  it  was  then  found  to  consist  irf  open  and  undulating 
graatuida,  affording  fine  pasturage  in  the  west  and  of  forests 
(uU  of  vahiatde  timber  m  the  east.  Its  elevation  varies  from 
iioo  to  3JOO  ft.  Auriferous  quarts  and  traces  of  other  minerals 
have  been  discovered,  but  not  m  suSdent  quantity  tn  repay  the 
eoatafraiiung.  Tbegeokicy,faunaandS«ao[British Honduras 
do  not  Bialerially  differ  fnHn  time  of  the  neighbouring  le^ons 
(■«  CumAL  AMUica]. 
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subtrof^cal. 


Although  the  colony  is  in  the  tnqdcs,  ita  dimate  Is 
The  highest  shade  temperatueerecordodis^fl^F.,  theloi 
Easteriy  sea-winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  dry  season  lasta  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  May;  rain  occurs  at  intervals  during  the  other  months,  ai>d 
almost  continuously  in  October,  November  and  December, 
The  annual  rainfall  averagea  about  Sil  in.,  but  rises  in  some 
districts  to  t  so  in.  or  more.  Cholera,  ydlow  fever  and  other 
tropical  diseases  occur  quiadicaDy,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  is  not  unhealthy  by  comparison  with  the  West  Indies 
or  Central  Ameriom  states. 

/jUoMmM.— British  Honduras  is  a  little  larger  than  Walts, 
and  luu  a  population  tmallei  than  that  of  Chester  (England). 
In  1904  the  inhabitants  of  Eumpean  descent  numbered  ijoo, 
the  Europeans  153,  and  the  white  Americans  118.  The  majority 
belong  to  the  hybrid  race  descended  from  negro  slaves,  aborighul 
Indians  and  while  settlers.  At  least  six  distinct  racial  groups 
can  be  traced.  These  consist  of  (i)  native  Indians,  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  forest  villages  in  the  west  and  north  of  the  colony  away 
[rora  the  sea  coast;  (i)  descendants  of  the  English  buccaneen, 
mixed  with  Scottish  and  German  trsdcrs;  (3)  the  woodcutting 
class  known  as  "  Belize  Creoles,"  of  more  or  less  pure  descent 
from  African  negroes  imported,  as  slaves  or  as  labourers,  from 
the  West  Indies;  (4)  the  Caribs  of  the  southern  districts,  descend- 
ants of  the  population  deported  in  r;!^  from  St  Vincent,  who 
were  of  mixed  African  and  Carib  origin^  (j)  a  mixed  population 
in  the  south,  of  Spanish-Indian  origio,  from  Guateoiala  and 
Honduras;  and  {6)  in  the  north  aooiber  Spanish-Indian  group 
which  came  Irom  Yucatan  in  1848.  The  population  tends 
slowly  lo  increase;  about  4S%o{  the  births  are  illegitimate,  and 
males  are  more  numerous  than  (emales.  Many  tracts  of  fallow 
laDdandlorestwereoncelhickly  p(^nlatid,for British  Honduras 
basitsruinedcities,  and  other  traces  of  a  kHt  Indian  dvilizalion. 


Nalanl  Pniadi.—Toi 


Tethan 


British  HonduTi 


It  there  are  only  about  90  aq. 


inilla.  sarsparilbrupKl'i'llaor 
in  or  coyoL  pain,  valuable  for 


iwjFcE  oi  the  sale  I 


K 


Slaiei,  at  one  cent  ()d)  peilree;  ihe  ubjecE  of  the  sale  being 
re  (he  opening  up  of  undeveloped  (emloiy.  Untuccestful 
ts  have  been  nude  to  eslablub  ^longe  weries  on  a  large 


Chir]  n 

Other  to-Mste'siannCm 
(1144),  Punla  Goida  (706), 
aad  fduiUn.  Ri«t  (143). 


CumiHHauaffmr. — Beliie  (pop.  in  r904,  99^), 

S).  CdcdhI  (1696I,  Change  Walls 
vo  Uai).  Montey   River  (584) 
.these  are  admimstered  by  local 

graph  and  Ie1i:^une  linn  connect  the  capital  with  CotohI  in  the 
Donh,  and  Punta  Cocda  In  the  nulh:  but  there  are  no  nilwaya, 
and  few  good  roads  beyond  nunidpal  Limits.  Thui  the  principal 
means  of  communication  are  the  steamers  which  ply  along  the  coast. 
Mail  tUtratn  from  New  Orlcani,  Liverpool.  Colon  and  Puerto 
Cortes  in  Hand  una,  refularly  visit  Bi"" 

y —J   S 6etw«o 

ts  of  British   

Ij.soo  lo  £377,6^3.  The  exports 
other  vegetable  prodacts  already 
K  cortoiseshell,  turtle*  and  spoMes, 
Mton  goods,  hardware,  beer.  wine, 
e  Ka-bome  trade  is  mainly  ihired 
i  Stales.    On  Ihe  14th  of  October 


oc  *  pieces,  and  of  J,  10, 15  and  50 

ieliv;  brancbe*  were  afterwards  open«l  in  the  prindpal  to 
isdin  1903  the  British  Bank  of  Honduraawaicaublisbed  at  B> 
rhe  revenue,  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  rose  Irom  £60.150  in 
to  it»Mi  ia  >9oS-    The  expenditure.  In  which  the  coat  of  p 
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IS  the  teitiuiiy  was  fonneriy  Mykd  In  oSidal 
i<i  DiigiD,  b  163S,  M  lot-<rood  cuttcn  who  b*d  lormeriy  bcci 
buccanecn.  Tfacse  wen  iltciwirdi  joiocd  by  ■genls  of  the 
Chuured  Company  which  crplcntcd  Ihc  pod  Slherin  of  tbc 
Mosquito  coAiC  Although  thus  industnoualy  oocu[dn],  the 
KtUers  so  far  retaiacd  their  okl  hab[tA  u  to  nuke  fie<iueD( 
d«sceaU  on  the  logwood  estshlishmeDts  of  the  Spaniudi,  whose 
attempts  to  fzpel  them  were  geDcnlly  successfully  nsiitr  ' 
The  most  [ormidible  of  these  wis  nude  by  the  Spaniards 
April  17J4.  when,  ia  ODnsequcnce  of  the  difficulty  of  approadiing 
the  position  fnm  U»  lea,  an  opedition,  contitting  of  1  i< 
m  oiganiied  inland  at  Ihf  town  of  Peleo.  As  it  nea 
coast,  it  was  met  byijo  BHtiih,  and  completely  routed.  The 
log-wood  cutten  were  not  again  disturbed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  their  poution  had  become  so  well  established  (hat,  ' 
treaty  of  I7fij  with  Spain,  Great  Britain,  while  agreeing 
aoUsb  "  an  foitihcations  which  En^ih  subjects  had  erected 
In  the  Bay  of  Honduras,"  insisted  on  a  cUus«  in  favour  of  the 
cutlers  of  logwood,  that  "  (hey  01  their 
be  disturbed  oT  moltsted.  under  any  pretext  whatever,  in  (heir 
said  places  of  cutting  and  Loading  logwo 
the  recognition  of  ttie  crown,  the  British  settlers  made  fresh 
encroachment*  on  Spanish  territory.  The  Spaniards,  asserting 
thai  they  wnt  engaged,  in  smugi^lng  and  other  Illicit  pncticei, 
orxiaiied  a  large  force,  sod  on  the  ijth  of  September  ijt), 
suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  the  establishment  at  Beliie, 
taking  the  inhabitants  prisoners  to  Mfrida  in  Yucatan,  and 
alterwards  to  Havana,  where  bkhI  of  then  died.  The  survivors 
were  liberated  m  1781,  and  allowed  to  go  to  Jamaica.  In  17S3 
tbey  Rtiuoed  with  many  new  adveDturcrs,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  cutting  woods.  On  the  Jrd  of  Septen  * 
treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  In  which  It 
WIS  eiptessly  agreed  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  should 
luve  "  tte  tight  of  cutting,  loading,  and  canylng  away  logwood 


the  district  lying  between  tbe  river  WaDis  o>  Bcfiv  lad  Ria 
Hondo,  taking  the  course  of  thoe  two  rivers  for  Bmltaable 
Ijoimdarles."  These  concessions  "  were  not  (o  be  conaideted  Is 
derogating  from  the  ri^ts  of  sovcrdgnty  of  the  king  at  Spain  " 
over  the  district  in  question,  where  all  the  P"g<i*fc  dispoied 
in  the  Spanish  tenitoiia  were  to  concentrate  themsdm  witHa 
eighteen  moDthi.  ITrisdidnotpcOveasatisfartinyarTaBffiiirat; 
lot  is  1786  a  new  treaty  was  oooduded,  in  wliicb  the  kiog  ol 
Spain  made  an  additkmal  grant  of  toiitocy,  sohfadng  the 
area  between  the  riven  Sbun  oc  Jabon  and  Bdiae.  But  these 
extended  Umiti  were  raupled  with  still  mote  rigid  Teitricti«is. 
It  Is  sot  to  be  suppoaed  that  a  population  compoaed  of  so  lawles 
>f  men  was  remarkably  euct  in  in  obsenwoce  e(  the  treaty. 
They  seem  to  have  greatly  anuqred  tbeit  E^ianidi  neighNmrs, 
who  eagerly  availed  themsdvei  of  tbc  breaUog  out «(  war  betwen 


11796(0 
itrated  a  force  ol  X 

mmand  of  General  OTfeill,  let  sail  in  thirteen  Twris 

Bdize,  and  arrived  on  the  lothol  July,  179S.    Tke  settlm. 

aided  by  (he  British  sloop  ol  war  "  Meriin,"  had  stmogly  toftifiid 

a  amall  island  b  the  harbour,  calkd  St  George's  C^.    They 

which  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Campeachy.    This  was  the  last 
attempt  to  dislodge  tk  British. 

Tlie  defeat  of  the  Spanish  attempt  of  179S  ha*  bees  addiul 
as  an  act  of  conquest,  thereby  pemuDCOtly  rtatVimi,,,^  Bnat 
sovereignty.  But  those  who  take  ibis  view  ovaknk  the  im- 
portant bice  that,  b  1814,  by  a  new  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
provisioni  of  tbe  eatliet' treaty  were  revived.  Hicy  loigei  iho 
that  lor  many  years  the  British  government  never  laid  daiia  to 
any  tights  acquired  in  virtue  of  (he  aucceaful  defcsice;  fs  «> 
late  as  iSt  7-iSig  the  acta  ol  patliamoit  relating  to  Bdlie  aln^ 
refer  to  it  as  "  a  settiemmt,  for  certain  putpooea,  onder  the  pro- 
tection of  Bii  Mafeaty."  After  Central  Anierica  had  attained  'Oi 
bdependencc  (1S19-1B99)  threat  Britain  secured  it*  posltiea  tir 
bcorporating  the  pnvisjoni  of  the  treaty  ol  i7UbaBewtRatT 
with  Meiioo  {igi6),  and  in  the  draft*  of  treaties  with  Ktw 
Granada  (igsj)  and  the  United  States  ol  Cmtral  America  (iSji). 
The  territories  between  the  Sdiae  and  SantooB  rivoi  wen 
claimed  by  the  BtitisfalniSjfi.  The  subsequent  peacefolpcsgr^ 
of  tbe  country  under  British  rule;  the  enzption  of  Vitit  fics 
tbsl  provision  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (f.e.)  of  itso  which 
forbade  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  foti^  at  oIobk 


:!»  finally 

confirmed  the  legal  •oveieignty  <d  Great  Btitab  over  the  wb^ 
colony.  Including  the  terxHorie*  daimed  In  iSjfi.  The  B(y 
Islands  were  recogniaed  a*  part  ol  the  republic  of  SoDdwas  ia 
rS5g.  Between  1849,  when  the  Indiais  beyond  the  Hondo  m 
against  their  Mexican  rulers,  and  1001,  when  they  were  finally 
subjugated,  rebd  banda  ocaJJonaBy  attaded  the  nortbeni  sad 
north-western  matdiea  of  the  ccriony.  The  tail  scrioos  raid  *a 
foiled  m  1B71. 


Temple  (London,  It47}.  (K, 

BKHOXAKTU  ("  sweet  maiden  "),  an  aU  Cretan 
later  identified  with  Artemis.  Acmrding  to 
(Hyim  It  Diana,  iqo),  ahc  was  a  nymtdi.  the  dau^tcr 
and  Carme,  and  a  favourite  compankn  of  Artemis. 
pursued  by  Minos,  king  ol  Crete,  who  wae  enantoured  of 
sprang  from  a  rock  into  tbe  sea,  but  was  saved  Irib 


by  fa 


*s  by  Artemi*  ui 
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net  **)-  She  wu  the  patroness  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  saOors,  \ 
and  also  a  (oddess  of  birth  and  health.  The  centre  of  her  worship 
was  Cydonia,  whence  it  extended  to  SparU  and  Aegina  (where  she 
was  known  as  Aphaea)  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  By 
some  she  is  considered  to  have  been  a  moon-|{oddess,  her  flight 
from  Minos  and  her  leap  into  the  sea  signifying  the  revolution  and 
disappearance  of  the  moon  (Pausanias  iL  30,  iiL  14;  Antoninus 
LiberaliS4o).  _ 

BRinni-FSRRTt  a  seaport  in  the  mid-parliamentary  division 
<rf  Gla3zioi:sanshire,  Wales,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Neath  river  in  Swansea  Bay,  with  stations  on  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Rhcmdda  &  Swansea  Bay  railways,  being  x  74  m. 
by  rail  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  distxict  (x90x)  6973.  A 
tram-lixK  connects  it  with  Neath,  a  m.  distant,  and  the  Vale  of 
Neath  Canal  (made  in  1 797)  has  its  terminus  here.  The  district 
was  formeriy  celebrated  for  its  scenery,  but  this  has  been  con- 
siderably marred  by  industrial  development  which  received  its 
duef  impetus  from  the  construction  in  i86x  of  a  dock  of  13  acres, 
the  property  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  the 
opening  up  about  the  ssme  time  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Glyncorrwg  and  Maesteg  by  means  of  the  South  Wales  mineral 
railway,  which  connects  them  with  the  dock  and  siq>plies  it  with 
its  chief  export,  coaL  Sted  and  tinplates  are  manufactured  here 
on  a  large  scale.    There  are  also  iibn-works  and  a  foundxy. 

The  name  La  Brittone  was  given  by  the  Norman  settlers  t>f 
the  X3th  century  to  its  ferry  acroes  the  estuary  of  the  Neath 
(where  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Giraldus  crossed  in  1x88,  and 
which  b  stiU  used),  but  the  Wdsh  name  of  the  town  from  at  least 
the  1 6th  century  has-heen  LlansaweL 

BRITTAIIT,  or  Baiianny  (Fr.  Bretaitu),  known  as  Armorica 
(q.v.)  until  the  influk  of  Cdts  from  Britain,  an  andent  province 
and  duchy  of  Frtnce,  consisting  of  the  north-west  peninsula,  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  defMUtments  of  Finistdre,  C6tes-du« 
Nord,  Morbihan,  ni^t-Vilaine  and  Lower  Loire.  It  is  popularly 
divided  into  Upper  or  Western,  and  Lower  or  Eastern  Brittany. 
Its  greatest  length  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  350  kik>metres  (about  tss  En^ish  miles),  and  its  super- 
ficial extent  is  30,000  sq.  kilometres  (about  18,630  English  sq.  m.). 
It  oompiises  two  distinct  sones,  a  maritixne  sone  and  an  ixiland 
aM&e.  In  the  centre  there  are  two  plateaus,  partly  covered  with 
iamdes,  unproductive  mooriand:  the  southern  plateau  is  continued 
by  the  Montagues  Noires,  and  the  northern  b  dominated  by  the 
Moots  d'ArrCe.  These  xangcs  nowhere  exceed  xx  50  ft  in  height, 
but  from  their  wild  xuiture  they  recall  the  aspect  of  high 
Bwnintaxns.  The  waterways  of  Brittany  are  for  the  most  part  of 
little  Value  owing  to  their  torrent-like  character.  ..  The  only  river 
baam  of  any  importance  is  that  of  the  Vtkine,  which  flows 
through  Rcniies.  The  coast  is  very  much  indented,  especially 
akMig  the  English  Channel,  and  is  rocky  and  lined  with  reefs  and 
iikn  The  mouths  of  the  rivcxs  foxm  deep  estuaries.  Thus 
narore  itself  oondenmed  Brittany  to  remain  for  a  kmg  time  shut 
out  from  dvilisatioiL  But  fax  the  19th  century  the  devdopment 
of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication  dxew  Brittany 

In  the  xothcelitury  also  agriculture  developed 
aimex'.  Many  of  the  landts  wexe  deared  and 
eonwcrted  into  eacePent  pasturage  and  on  the  coast  market- 
gnxdcning  made  great  progreaa;  ^  In*  the  fertile  districts  cereals 
too  nie  caltivalted.  ,  Indua^ial  pursuits,  except  in  a  few  seaport 
wfai^  ate  iather  Flench  than.BreUm,  have  hitherto 
bat  little  attention. 

Tie  Bretons  are.  by  nature  ooiiaervative.  .They  ding  with 
nlnooat  equal  attadniMnt  to  their  local  customs  aiid  their  xd^knis 
It  was  not  tin  the  x7th  century  that  paganism^ 
inomimJiyaholished  in  aomeparts,  and  there  is  probably 
1M>  district  in  Europe  where  the  popular  ChrisrianJty  has  aaaimi- 
lated  mone  bom  eariler  creeds,  l^tchcraf t  and  the  fnflnmt^e  of 
fairies  are  itill  often  bdieved  fn.  The  costume  of  both  sexes  if 
w^oy  pecuHar  both  In. cut  and  colour,  biit  varies  considerably 
BadsfferctiftdisCilets.  Bii^  red,  violet  and  blue  annmdi  used, 
ikot  only  by  the  women,  but  In  the  coats  and  waktteats  of  the 
u^taM,  The  reader  will  find  fun  illustrations  of  the  different  styles 
iss  Bo«el's  Bn»^mtt,.0$  sjs  dlsf  HrwMfs dir  TilfMsriiiMi  (1844), 


The  Cdtic  language  is  stOl  spoken  in  lower  Brittany.  Four  dia- 
lects are  pretty  desriy  nurked  (see  the  artide  Celt:  Lanituie, 
"  Bnton"  p.  338).  Nowhere  has  the  taste  for  marvellous 
legends  been  kept  so  green  as  in  Brittany;  and  an  entire  folk- 
literature  still  flourishes  there,  as  is  manifested  by  the  large 
number  of  folk-tales  and  folk-songs  which  have  been  collected 
of  kite  years. 

The  whole  duchy  was  formeriy  divided  into  nine  bishoprics : — 
Rennes,  Dol,  Nantes,  St  Malo  and  St  Brieuc,  in  Upper  Brittany 
and  Tr6guier,  Vaxmes,  (^uimper  and  St  Pol  de  Lfon  in  Lower. 

Hir/ofy.— Of  Brittany  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  we 
have  no  exact  knowledge.  The  only  traces  left  by  the  primitive 
populations  are  the  inegalithic  monuments  (dohnens,  menhirs 
and  cromlechs),  which  remain  to  this  day  in  great  numbers  (see 
Stone  Monuments).  In  $6  b.c.  the  Romans  destroyed  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  and  in  53  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica  took 
part  in  the  great  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  agaiiut  Caesar,  but 
were  subdued  fixudly  by  him  in  $1,  Roman  dvilization  was  then 
established  for  several  centuries  in  Brittany. 

In  the  5th  century  numbers  of  the  Cdtic  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
flying  from  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  emigrated  to  Armorica,  ana 
populated  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula.  Converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  new-comers  founded  monasteries  which  helped  to 
dear  the  land,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  was  barren  and  wild. 
The  Cdtic  immigrants  formed  the  counties  of  Vaxmes,  Comou- 
aille,  L^on  and  Donmon6e.  A  powerful  aristocracy  was  con- 
stituted, which  owned  estates  and  had  them  cidtivated  by  serfs 
or  villehis.  -The  Cdts  sustained  a  long  strug^  against  the 
Frankiah  kings,  who  only  nomixudly  occupied  Brittany.  Louis 
the  Pious  placed  a  luitive  chief  NomenoC  at  the  head  of  Brittany. 
Thine  was  then  a  fairiy  long  period  of  peace}  but  NomenoC 
rebeDed  against  Charles  the  Bald,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him, 
in  846,  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Brittany.  ■  The  end  of 
the  9th  century  and  the  bfgjnnlng  of  the  -loth  were'  remarkable 
for  the  fnvadons  of  the  NorthmexL  On  several  occasions  they 
were  driven  back — by  Salomon  (d.  874)  and  afterwards  by  Alain, 
count  of  Vaxmes  (d.  907)^-but  it  was  Alain  Barbetorte  (d.  953) 
who  gsined  the  decisive  victory  over  thenu 

In  the  second  half  of  the  xoth  century  and  in  the  iith  century 
the  counts  of  Rexmei  were  predbmixutnt  in  Brittany.  Geoffrey, 
son  of  Cotuui,  took  the  title  df  duke  of  Brittany  in  99s.  Conanll., 
Geoffrey's  grandson,  threatened  by  the  revolts  of  the  nobles,  was 
attadied  abo  by  the  duke  of  Noimandy  (afterwards  William  I. 
of  England).  Alain  Feigent,  oxxe  of  his  successors,  defeated 
William  in  1085,  and  foxced  him  to  make  peace.  But  in  the 
following  century  the  Plantagenets  succnded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  Brittany.  Cooan  IV.,  defeated  by  the  revolted 
Breton  nobles,  appealed  to  Henry  11.  of  England,  who,  |n  reward 
for  his  help,  forced  Conan  to  give  his  daughter  in  marxiage  to 
his  son  (Seoffrey.  Thus  Henry  II.  became  nuuter  of  Brittany, 
and  Geoffrey  was  recognised  as  duke  of  Brittany.  But.tUs 
new  dynasty  was  not  destined  to  last  loxig.  Geoffrey's  pos- 
thumous son,  Arthur,  was  assassinated  by  John  of  England  in 
X303,  and  Arthur's  aisfer  Alix,  who  succeeded  to  his  rights,  was 
maxried In  i3xs  to  Pierre  de  Diteux,  idio  became  duke.  This  was 
the  bcgixmJng  ol  a  ducal  dynasty  of  French  oxigin,  which  lasted 
till  the  end  ol  the  xsth  century.. 

From  that  moment  the  ducal  power  galxied  strength  in 
Brittany  and  succeeded  ixi  airbing  the  feudal  nobles.  Under 
French  fnflumcr  dvilisation  made  ikotable  progress.  For  more 
thaxk  a  century  peace  reigned  uikdiaturbed  in  Brittany.  But  in 
1341  the  death  of  John  ICL,  without  direct  heir,  provoked  a  war 
of  suooeaskm  between  the  houlea  of  Bkiia  and  Montfort,  which 
lasted  tin  1364-  This  war  of  suooeaskm  was,  in  reality,  an 
incident  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the  partisaixs  of  Blob  and 
Montfort  supixfrting  respectively  the  kings  of  France  and 
England.  In  1364  John  of  Monrfort  (d.  1399)  was  recognized 
as  duke  of  Brittany  under  the  style  of  John  IV.,*  but  his  reign 

*'Certafal  anthoriiiea  eouot  the  father  of  this  duke,  another  Joha  of 
Moatfqrc  (d,  X345),  among  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  and  accoraina  to 
this  enuoeratioa  uie  younger  John  becomes  John  V.,  not  John  IV.. 
and  his  successor  John  Vl.  and  not  John.V. 
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wu  coniunlly  troubled,  noubty  by  hii  itniggtc  with  Olivier  de 
Clisson  (13J6-1407):  Jolia  V.  (d.  i«i).  on  Cbe  olher  lund, 
djitinguishcd  liimselE  by  1u>  able  and  pacific  polii^.  During  his 
mga  and  the  retgni  ot  hu  ^UFCcuon,  Francis  L,  Peter  II.  uut 
Arthur  III,,  the  ducal  aulhoiily  developed  in  1  jetmrkable 
manner.  Tbe  dukes  [armed  >  standing  amy,  and  succeeded 
in  levyin*  hearth  lairs  {Jmiatisj  tbtoughoul  BritUny.  Francis 
It-  (141S-1483)  roughl  against  Louis  XI.,  notably  during  the 
War  ot  the  Public  Weal,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  struggle 
against  Charlea  VIII..  Iinown  as  "  The  Mad  War  "  {U  Currrc 
FolU).  .  After  thedeathof  Francis  II.  the  kbigol  France  invaded 
Brittany,  and  forced  Francis's  daughter,  Aime  of  Biituny,  id 
many  him  In  1451.  Thus  the  reunion  ol  Brittany  and  France 
VIS  prepared.  After  the  death  oi  Charles  VUI.  Anne  married 
Louis  XII.  Francis  I.,  who  married  Claude,  the  daughler  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne,  settled  the  definitive  anneiation  of  the 
duchy  by  the  conUaci  of  15^1.  by  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  and  liberties  ol  Brittany  was  guaranteed.  Until  the 
Revolution  BHltany  retained  its  own  estates.  The  royal  power, 
however,  was  eierted  to  reduce  the  privileges' of  the  province 
as  much  si  possible.  It  often  met  with  vigorous  nsisunce, 
notablyinthe  iStbcentury.  The  struggle  was  particularly  keen 
between  1760  and  1769,  whenE.  A.  de  V.  du  Pletsii  Richelieu, 
due  d'AiguiUan,  had  to  G^t  simultaneously  the  estates  and  the 
parliament,  and  had  a  formidable  adversary  in  L.  R.  de  C.  de  la 
Chalotait.  But  under  the  monarchy  the  only  civil  war  in 
Brittany  in  which  blood  was  shed  was  the  revolt  of  the  due  de 
Mcrcieur(d.  1601)  against  the  crown  (ttbe  time  of  the  troubles 
ol  tbe  League,  a  revolt  whichlssted  from  i  jSq  to  159S.  Mention, 
however,  sintt  also  be  made  of  a  serious  popular  revolt  which 
broke  out  ID  16;  s — "  the  revolt  of  the  stamped  paper." 

BisUin  it  Bnlapu  (Paria,  ijK): 
Bnlaat  (Paria,  tjoil;  Dam  Morice, 
.7S«):  T.  A.  TiDlfepe,  A  Summir  » 
licr,  VAfritvUun  ft  Itt  dasia  airitnles 

aUti  iroanut  (Paris.  1879)  1  A.  Dupuy, 
-  '-—  (Paris,  iSSo),aDd  Eluia  iv 
XVlih  lOdi  (itoi); 

._  duV'ati  VJI-  jtfifc 

jxkni,  Sntapte  ^wfitf^Afc  ti  fiUortsqua 

kvdcrie,  HuUnre  it  Bmagnt  (lUnnea, 

thoUi  iu  fapitr  limbtl  eu  da  hniwli 

S^ai ;  M.  Maiinn.  la  Bmatnt  et  It  due 

I,  l^icquel.   Le  Dae  d'AitHiUon   £t  la 

AnaUle  le  Biai.  Vitiila  HiiUira  iM 

Iftndc  dtia  mart  {Paris.  1903);  Erneit 

Ln>l.  i.  (Paris.  190]):  Henri  S<t,  Siudt 

tlatirt  OK  moytn    dit  (1896),  ind  Lsj 

I  AT/-  liidr  i  la  I&oluiim  (i9o«). 

BRITTOH,  JOHN  (1771-1S5T},  English  uitiquary,  was  bom 

«ithe7tho(July  1771  at  Kington-St-Michael,  near  Chippenham. 

His  parents  were  in  humble  drcumstaaces,  and  he  was  left  an 

orphan  at  >a  eirly  age.    At  siiteen  he  went  to  London  and  was 

■pprenticcd  to  a  wine  merchant.     Prevented  by  lU-heallb  from 

serving  his  full  term,  he  foimd  himself  adiilt  in  the  world,  without 

money  or  friends.  -  In  his  tight  with  poverty  he  was  put  costrangr 


avem  mid  clerk  to  1 
liealre,  and  compiling  t  < 
le  slight  successes  as  a 


shifts,  becoming  cclla] 
tedting  and  siuging  at 
ol  common  songs.  A 
Salisbury  publisher  <x 
of  Wiltshire  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  frieuIEdward  Wedlake 
Brayley,  Britton  produced  Tht- Beauliti  a/.WilUkve  (1801; 
9  vols.,  a  third  added  iniBij),  the  Erst  of  the  series  Tki  Bcauliti 
tj  Engfand  and  Waltt,  nine  volumes  of  which  Britton  and  his 
friend  wrote.  .  Biitton  waa  the  originator  of  t  neV  class  of 
literary  works.  "  Beforehis  time,"  says  DigbyWyatt,"  popular 
topography  wu  unknown."  In  1805  Britton  published  the 
first  part  of  his  Artkiki:litroI.Anliquitiei  oJGreai  Briiain  (g  vols., 
1805-1814):  and  this  waa  followed  by'  Callitdral.  AtUijuilia 
tf  Bxtiaiid  {14  vois,,  iSi4TiSj5}.  In  1B45  a  Britton  Club  was 
formed,  and  1  sung  of  £1000  waa  subscribed  and  given  In  Britton. 
who  waa  subsequently  graiUed  a  civil  list  pen^n  by  Disraeli, 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Britton  was  an  earnest 
tdvocate  ol  the  prouvation  of  national  moniuoenti,  propouag 


in  1837  the  formation  ol  a  society  sad  u  the  n 
for  tbe  Presetvallon  of  Andent  Honumcou.  B. 
supervised  tbe  reparation  o(  Waiihan  Cnts  and  Suatlgid'Ti 
Avon  church.  He  died  in  London  on  tbe  iit  of  January  isj; 
Amooc  other  woriu  with  which  Britton  «i  iiBciatBd  tiikn  1 
author  or  editor  are  Haleritai  AutuM  <  Kidiliji  dani.  Sna 
I1SI3):  lUaltalitui  of  FnUtU  AUcy  hiiil.  Artltucriml  At 
IvniilUt  at  Wamudy,  with  lIlDMntioiu  by  l^n  (i^t-i?.-- 
" -1B«  ^alinifiei  ef  £r-'--'  '"-■■--  '■■—'■  — '   " 


T.E.JO- 

BRITTOH,  the  title  of  the  earliest  sommary  of  the  bi  d 
England  in  the  French  tongue,  which  purports  to  have  tw. 
written  by  command  of  King  Edward  I.  Tbe  origin  and  uik-- 
dispuled.     It  has  beea  stin- 


d  to  John 


ie  MSS.  o 


erefon 


re  difficulties,  however,  involve 
e  bishop  of  Hereford  died  in 
re  Tnade  in  BrtUon  to 


inasmuch  ai 
allusi' 

time,  and  more  particuiariy  ti 
eni^ffrir  l^rarKn,  which  was  passed  in  ijgo.  it  was  theopxiA 
of  Selden  that  the  book  derived  its  title  from  Henry  de  BncVs. 
tbe  last  of  the  chief  justidaries.  whose  name  u  soDHifa 
spelled  in  tbe  fine  Rolls  "  Bratton  "  and  "  Bretion,"  and  ib:  ^ 
was  a  royal  abiidgmenl  of  Bracton's  great  work  on  the  csun 
and  laws  of  England,  irith  the  addition  of  certain  sohteq^s: 
statutes.  The  arrangement,  however,  of  the  two  w«ks  ■ 
different,  and  bnt  a  small  proportion  of  Biacton'a  wwk  s  c- 
ccrporalcd  in  Brillim.  The  work  is  entitled  in  an  euly  klJ.  li 
the  i4tb  century,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  «fSddeii.i:J 
Is  now  in  the  Cambridge  university  bbraiy,  Snmmi  di  Jt-*' 
Antfic  fue  txaiar  Bitlont;  and  it  is  described  u  "  i  b-A 
called  Bretoun  "  in  the  wilt  of  Andrew  Horn,  theleitoeddaEixr- 
lain  of  the  dty  of  London,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  chiis'.v; 
of  the  Guildhall  in  1319,  together  with  another  b«^  aUri 
Mimir  da  Juslica. 
BriUm  wasGcit  prialed  la  Loadoa  by  RabiTl  Redmam.  wrdv 

.  Winate.     A  ihiid  edhisa  d  s. 

I.  waa  publLthHJ  at  ihc  Uaiwfwv  Tn*. 

:hoL     An  Engliih  traniLaliDa  of  iLc  *  '^ 

^^  „ .^been  pcevioutly  publiiheil  by  R.  Kciaia 

BRITZSKA,  or  Buisu  (from  the  Polish  iryaia;  a  diFii'> 
five  of  bryka,  a  goods-wagon)f  a  lona  of  cania^,  tspird  h 
England  from  Austria  early  in  the  19th  -century;  as  \3ti  ^ 
Poland  and  Russia  it  had  four  wheels^  with  a  lone  irkkfr-vta 
body  constructed  for  reclining  and  a  calash  Chooded)  ti^p. 

BBIVB,  or  Buvis-LA-OiuLLuDE,  a  town  of  ■onth-oxt^ 
France,  caiHtol  ot  an  airondiaaenMnt  in  tbe  depaniant  d 
Coniac.  6]  m.  S.S.E.  ot  UnBges  on  the  main  Ene  of  tWOtiisa 
railway  from  Paris  to  Montauban.  Pop.  (iga6)  tnwn  M.;U- 
commune  10,636.     It  Uca  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qanttt  a  a 

iple  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  the  meeting-place  oi  importi:! 


ras  Gnt  prialed  ia  Li 


oadsa 


1  railwayB.     The  et 


.  haf  been  replaced  by  shaii^  bi 
wide  thoroughfares  have  been  made,  but  many  narrow  wialri 
streets  arid  andent  iiousea  EtiU  remain.  Outside  the  booLe^'sru 
lie  the  modem  quarters,  also  tlw  fine  promenade  planttd  n.'i. 
plane  trees  whrch  stretches  to  the  Corriae  end  cofLtains  titf  c±»^ 
restaurants  and  the  theatre.  Here  alio  it  the  lUtne  ol  Hl-Ai. 
Guillaume  Marie  Anne  Brune,  who  was  a  iwtive  at  Btive.  \ 
suburba  on  its  right  baal 


The  pi 


of  little  in 


Martin,  which  stands  fat  tbe  heart  of  tbe  oU  town.  It  t 
a  building  (^  tbe  iitb  raitury  in  the  Romanetqae  style  l' 
Limousin,  with  tbree  nuroo  naves  of  ahmit  eqaal  back 
The  ecdesiastica]  seminary  occu[h«  a  gnctful  raansiBB  id  :k 
iGth  century,  with  a  facade,  a  sttlmse  and  fireplaces  et  fir 

Bfmlwjnii.  i«nrVTn.B.M|.        BrivC  li  tbC  MU  at  a    lull  [aiiit. 
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md  has  A  tti^mud  of  fint  instance,  a  tribuD^  of  ccttnltterce,  a 
coQunnaal  college  and  a  adiool  of  industiy.  Its  jwsition  makes 
it  a  market  of  importance,  and  it  haa  a  very  large  trade  in  the 
early  vegetables  and  fruit  of  the  valley  of  the  Corr&Ee,  a^d  in 
{nis,  livestock  and  tmflSes.  .  TaUe-delicacies,.  paper,  wooden 
ifaocs,  hafii,  wax  and  earthenware  are  manufactured,  and  there. 
IK  sUte  and  nuDstone  irorkinsfr  and  dye-works.- 

la  the  iridnijy  are  numerous  rock  caves,  many  of  them  having 
been  used  as  dwcDings  in  prehistoric  times.  The  best  known 
ue  tlttte  of  Lamodrouz,  excavated  in  atages  in  a  Vertical  wall 
d  lod,  and  four  grotto-chapeb  resorted  to.  by  pilgrims  in 
taenwiy  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  founded  a  Franciscan 
iMiustery  at  Brive  in  1226.  Under  the  Romans  Brive  was 
boKn  as  Brha  CwrreHae  (bridge  of  the.  Corrdse).  In  the 
niddle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  lower  .Limousin. 

BUZBII  (ItaL  Brtssanane),  a  small  dty  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Tirol,  and  the  chief  town  ci  the  administrative 
dstrictof  Brixen.  Pop.  (1900)  5767.  Itis  situatedinthe  valley 
of  the  Eisack,  at  the  coxifluenoe  of  that  stream  with  the  Riena, 
tad  is  a  station  on  the  Brenner  railway,  being  34  m.  south-east 
of  that  pass,  and  24  m.  north-east  of  dot2en«  The  aspect  of  the 
Qt/  is  very  eodeshwtical;  it  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
CQotus  an  rSth-century. cathedral  church,  an  episcopal  palace 
and  leminary,  twdvc  churches  and  five  mbnasteries.  Ihe  see 
«as  fomided  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century  (possibly  of  the  6th 
centory)  at  Siben  on  the  rocky  heights  above  the  town  of 
Kknsen  (some  way  to  the  south  of  Brixen),  but  in  992  was 
tnuslencd  to  Brixen,  which,  perhaps  a  Roman  station,  became 
later  i  wytl  estate,  under  the  name  of  FricksnOf  and  in  901 
vas  given  by  Louis  the  Child  to  the  bishop.  In  ro27  the  bishop 
received  from  the  emperor  Conrad  IL  very  extensive  tempOTal 
powers,  which  he  only  lost  to  Austria  in  1803.  The  town  was 
lonounded  in  1030  by  walls.  In  rs25  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  great  peasants'  revolt  About  5^  m.  north 
of  Brixen  is  the  great  fortress  of  Fhmaensfeste,  built  1833-1838, 
to  guard  the  route  over  the  Brenner  and  the  way  to  the  east  up 
thePosterthaL  (W.A.B.C.) 

BRfXHAll,  a  wcBipott  and  market  town  in  the  Torquay 
parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  33  m.  S.  of 
Exeter,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
vbaa  district  (r9ox)  8092.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  on 
the  cliffs  to  the  south  of  Torbay,  and  its  harbour  is  shdtered 
hy  a  breakwater.  Early  in  the  19th  century  it  was  an  important 
Bilitary  post,  with  fortified  barracks  on  Berry  Head.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Devonshire  sea-fisheries,  havini^.  also 
a  buge  couting  trade.  Shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of 
npes,  paint  and  sails  are  industries.  There  is  excellent  bathing, 
and  Brizham  is  in  favour  as  a  seaside  resort.  St  Mary's,'  the 
aadent  parish  church,  has  an  elaborate  14th-century  font  and 
some  fiKmuments  of  interest.  At  the  British  Seamen's  Orphans' 
home  boys  are  fed,  clothed  and  trained  as  apprentices  for  the 
aerdunt  service.  A  statue  commemorates  the  landing,  in 
1688,  of  William  of  Orange. 

Brixkau  Cave,  caUed  also  WindmiU  HiU  Cavern,  is  a  weU- 
hawn  ossiferous  cave  situated  near  Brixham,  on  the  brow  of  a 
hiH  composed  of  Devonian  limestone.  It  was  discovered  by 
dance  in  1858,  having  been  until  then  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
SOS  of  limestone  breccia.  Dr  Hugh  Falconer  with  the  assistance 
of  a  committee  of  gedoc^sts  excavated  it  The  succession  of 
beds  m  descending  ovder  is  as  follows: — (x)  Shingle  consisting  of 
pebbles  of  limestone,  slate  and  other  local  rocks,  vrith  fragments  of 
Aaiagmite  and  containing  a  few  bones  and  worked  flints.  The 
thickness  varies  from  five  to  sixteen  feet.  (2)  Red  cave  earth 
vith  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  bones  and  worked  flints, 
>sd  having  a  thickness  of  3  to  4  ft.  (3)  Remnants  (in  situ)  of 
u  oM  stalagmitic  floor  about  nine  inches  thick.  (4)  Black 
P^ty  soil  varying  in  thickness,  the  maximum  being  about  a  foot 
(s)  Angular  deb^  fallen  from  above  varying  in  Uiickness  from 
<BK  to  ten  feet  (6)  Stalagmite  with  a  few  bones  and  antlers  of 
icuidcer,  the  thickness  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  inches.  Of 
Pvticttlar  interest  is  the  presence  of  patches  or  ledges  of  an  old 
*t*l>Cnatic  floor,  three  to  four  feet  above  the  present  floor. 


On  the  under-gfde,  there  are  found  attached  fragments  of  lime- 
stonis  and  quarts,. showing  that  the  shins^  bed  once  extended 
up  to  it|  and  that  it  then  formed  the  original  floor.  The  shingle 
therefore  stood  some  feet  hi£^  than  it  does  now,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  shock  or  jar»  such  as  that  of  an  earthquake, 
broke  up  the  -stalagmite,  and  the  pebbles  and  sand  composing 
the  shingle  sunk  deeper  into  the  fissures  in  the  limestone.  This 
addition  to  the  size  oi  the  cave  was  partially  filled  up  by  the  cave 
earth.  At  a  later  period  the  fall  of  angular  fragments  at  the 
entrance  finally  dosed  the  cave,  and  it  ceased  to  be  accessible 
exql^t  to  a  few  burrowing  animals,  whose  remains  are  found 
ab^ve  the  second  and  newer  stalagmite  floor. 

The  fauna  <^  Brixham  cavern  dosely  resembles  that  of  Kent's 
Hole.  '  The  bones  of  the  bear,  horse,  rhinoceros,  lion,  elephant, 
hyena  and  of  many  birds  and  small  rodents  were  unearthed. 
Altogether  i62i-bones,neariyall  broken  and  gnawed,  were  found; 
of  these  69r  bdonged  to  birds  and  small  rodents  of  more  recent 
times.  The  implements  are  of  a  roughly-dhipped  type  resembling 
those  of  the  Mousterian  period.  From  these  structural  and 
palacootological  evidences,  geologists  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  the  cave  was  carried  on  simultaneotisly  with  the  excavation  of 
the  vaUey;  that  the  small  streams,  flowing  down  the  upper 
ramifications  of  the  valley,  entered  tiie  western  opening  of  the 
cave,  and  traversing  the  &sures  in  the  limcsttme,  escaped  by  the 
lower  openings  in  the  chief  valley;  and  that  the  rounded  pebbleii 
found  in  the  shingle  bed  were  carried  in  by  these  streams.  -  It 
would  be  only  at  times  of  drought  that  the  cave  was  frequented  by 
animals,  a  theory  which  explains  the  small  quantity  of  animal 
remains  in  the  shin^^e.  The  implements  of  man  are  relatively 
more  common,  seventeen  chipped  flints  having  been  found.  As 
the  excavation  of  the  valley  proceeded,  thelevel  of  the  stream  was 
lowered  and  its  course  diverted;  the  caVe  consequently  became 
drier  and  was  far  more  frequently  inhabited  by  predatory 
animab.  It  was  now  essentially  an  animal  den,  the  occasional 
visits  of  man  being  indicated  by  the  rare  occurrence  of  flint- 
implements.  Finally,  the  cave  became  a  resort  of  bears;  .the 
remains  of  354  specimens,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  including  even 
sucking  cubs,  being  discovered. 

See  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich.  Cectogy  (1888);  Sir  John  Evans, 
Ancient  &one  Implements  ^  Great  Britatn,  p.  51a;  Report  on  the 
Cave,  PkiL  Tratu.  (Royal  Society,  1873). 

BRIXTON,  a  district  in  the  south  of  London,  England, 
included  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Lambeth  (q.v.). 

BRIZEUZ,  JUUBN  AUGUSTE  PfiLAGE  (t8o3-x858),  French 
poet,  vras  bom  at  Lorient  (Morbihan)  on  the  X2th  of  September 
1803.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  Irish  origin,  long  settled  in 
Brittany,  and  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1827  he  pro- 
duced at  the  Th£&tre  Fhingais  a  one-act  verse  comedy,  Racine, 
in  collaboration  with  Philippe  Busoni.  A  journey  to  Italy  in 
company  with  Aug^te  Barbier  made  a  great  impression  on  him, 
and  a  second  visit  (1834)  resulted  in  1841  in  the  publication  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Dioina  Commedia  in  tena  rima. 
With  Primd  d  Nola  (1852)  he  included  poems  written  under 
Italian  influence,  entitled  Les  Ternaires  (1841),  but  in  the 
rustic  idyl  of  Marie  (1836)  turned  to  Breton  country  life;  in 
Les  Bretons  (1845)  he  found  his  inspiration  in  the  folklore  and 
legends  of  his  native  province,  and  in  Telen-Aroor  (1844)  he  used 
the  Breton  dialect  His  Histoires  poitiques  (1855)  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  His  work  is  small  in  bulk,  but  is  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  and  sincerity.  Brizeux  was  an  ardent 
student  of  the  philology  and  archaeology  of  Brittany,  and  had 
coDected  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  Breton  place-names. 
He  died  at  Montpellier  on  the  3rd  of  May  1858. 

His  (Eiares  computes  (2  vols.,  i860)  were  edited  with  a  notice  of 
the  author  by  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  Another  edition  appeared  in 
1 880-1884  (4  vols.).  A  long  list  of  articles  on  his  work  may  be  con- 
sulted in  an  exhaustive  monograph,  BrtMeuxi  sa  vie  et  us  enares 
(1898},  by  the  abb6  C.  Ledgne. 

BRIZO,  an  andent  goddess  worshipped  in  Ddos.  She  delivered 
orades  in  dreams  to  those  who  consulted  her  about  fishery  and 
seafaring.  The  women  of  Delos  offered  her  presents  consisting  of 
little  boats  filled  with  all  kinds  of  eatables  (with  the  exception  of 
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fish)  in  order  to  obtain  ha  protection  foe  those  engaged  on  the 
sea  (Athcnaeus  viii.  p.  335). 

BROACH,  or  Bbakuch,  an  andent  dty  and  modem  district 
of  British  India,  in  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  The 
dty  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  about  30  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  203  m.  N.  of  Bombay.  The  area,  induding  suburbs, 
occupies  3^  sq.  m.  Fop.  (1901)  43,896.  The  sea*bome  trade  is 
confined  to  a  few  coasting  vessels.  Handloom-weaving  is  almost 
extinct,  but  several  cotton  mills  have  been  opened.  There  are 
also  large  flour-mills.  Broach  is  the  Barakacheva  of  the  Chinese 
traveller  HsUan  Tsang  and  the  Barygaza  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Gujarat  by  the  Mahommedans,  and  the 
formation  of  the  state  of  that  name.  Broach  formed  part  of  the  new 
kingdom.  On  its  overthrow  by  Akbar  in  1573,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Mogul  empire  and  governed  by  a  Nawab.  TheMahrattas 
became  its  masters  in  1685,  from  which  period  it  was  held  in 
subordination  to  the  peshwa  until  1773,  when  it  was  captured 
by  a  force  under  General  Wedderbum  (brother  to  Ix>rd  Lough- 
borough), yiho  was  killed  in  the  assault  In  1783  it  waa  ceded 
by  the  British  to  Sindhia  in  acknowledgment  of  certain  services. 
It  was  stormed  in  1803  by  a  detachment  commanded  by  Colond 
Woodington,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  the  East  India  G>mpany 
by  Sindhia  under  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangapml 

Tlie  District  ov  Broach  contains  an  area  of  1467  sq.  m. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  the  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  the  land  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and  thou|^  it 
is  without  forests  it  is  not  wanting  in  trees.  The  district  is  wdl 
supplied  with  rivers,  having  in  addition  to  the  Nerbudda  the 
Mahi  in  the  north  and  the  Kim  in  the  south.  The  population 
comprises  several  distinct  races  or  castes,  who,  while  speaking  a 
common  dialect,  Gujarati,  inhabit  separate  villages.  Thus  there 
are  Koli,  Kunbi  or  Voro  (Bora)  villages,  and  others  whose  lands 
are  almost  entirdy  hdd  and  cultivated  by  high  castes,  such  as 
Rajputs,  Brahmans  or  Parsees.  In  1901  the  population  was 
391,763,  showing  a  decease  of  15%,  compared  with  an  increase 
of  5  %  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  prindpal  crops  are  cotton, 
millet,  wheat  andpulse.  Dealing  in  cotton  is  the  diief  industry, 
the  dealers  being  organized  in  a  gild.  Besides  the  cotton  miUs  in 
Broach  dty  there  are  several  factories  for  ginninft  and  pressing 
cotton,  some  of  them  on  a  very  large  sole.  The  district  is 
traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  railway, 
which  crosses  the  Nerbudda  opposite  Broadi  dty  on  an  iron- 
girder  bridge  of  67  spans.  The  district  sufi^ered  severdy  from  the 
famine  of  1899-1900. 

BROACH  (Fr.  brochCf  a  pointed  instrument,  Med.  Lat.  brocca, 
d.  the  Latin  adjective  brochus  or  brouus,  projecting,  used  of 
teeth),  a  word,  of  which  the  doublet  "  brooch  "  {q.t.)  has  a 
special  meaning,  for  many  forms  of  pointed  instruments,  such 
as  a  bodkin,  a  wooden  needle  used  in  tapestry-making,  a  spit  for 
roasting  meat,  and  a  tool,  also  called  a  "  rimer,"  tiscd  with  a 
wrench  for  enUrging  or  smoothing  holes  (see  Tool).  From  the 
use  of  a  similar  instrument  to  tap  casks,  comes  "  to  broach  "  or 
"tap"  a  cask.  A  particular  use  in  architecture  is  that  of 
"  broach-spire,"  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  particular  form 
of  spire,  fotmd  only  in  Enj^nd,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
stone  roof  of  the  lower  portion.  The  stone  spire  bdng  octagonal 
and  the  tower  square  on  plan,  there  remained  four  angles  to  be 
covered  over.  This  was  done  with  a  stone  roof  of  slight  pitch, 
compared  with  that  of  the  spire,  and  it  is  the  intersection  of  this 
roof  with  the  octagonal  faces  of  the  spire  which  forms  the 
broach. 

BROADSIDE,  sometimes  termed  Broadsheet,  a  single  sheet 
of  paper  containing  printed  matter  on  one  side  only.  The  broad- 
side  seems  to  have  been  employed  from  the  very  beginning  of 
printing  for  royal  prodamations,  papal  indulgences  and  similar 
documents.  England  appears  to  have  been  iU  chid  home, 
where  it  was  used  chiefly  for  ballads,  particularly  in  the  i6th 
century,  but  also  as  a  means  of  political  agitation  and  for  personal 
statements  of  all  kinds,  especially  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
dying  speeches  and  confessions  of  criminals.  It  is  prominent  in 
the  history  of  Uterature  because,  partiadarly  during  the  later 
part  of  the  x7th  century,  several  important  poems,  by  Dryden, 


Butler  and  others,  mifpsahy  appeared  printed  oa  the 
side  "  of  a  sheet.    The  term  is  also  used  of  the 
discharge  of  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war. 

BROADSTAIRS.  a  watering-placfr  in  the  Isk  of  Tkanel 
parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  F.ngjlanri,  3  m.  S£.  of  Marg&te, 
t>n  the  South-Eastern. &  Chatham  railway.  Pbp.  of  mbu 
district,  Broadstairs  and  St  Peter's  (X90X)  6466.  Fran  183;  to 
1851  Broadstairs  was  a  favourite  summer  reaott  of  Cbvio 
Dickens,  who,  in  a  sketch  called  "  Our  EngUsh  Wateting-Fhcc ' 
described  it  as  a  place  "  left  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  of  yexn.' 
This  seaside  village,  with  its  "  semicircular  sweep  of  bocsess* 
grew  into  a  considerable  town  owing  to  the  influx  oC  ssniner 
visitors,  for  whose  entertainment  there  axe,  besides  the  *'  ARmmi  " 
mentioned  by  Dickens,  numerous,  hotcb  and  boardiog-faoiacs. 
libraries,  a  bathing  establishment  and  n  fine  pcwmade 
Dickens'  residence  was  called  Fort  House,  but  it  beome  knovs 
as  Bleak  House,  through  association  with  his  novd  of  that  tasot, 
though 'this  was  written  after  Us  last  visit  t6  Broadstsin  b 
1851.  Broadstairs  has  a  small  pier  for  fishing-boats,  first  bal.i 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIIL  -  An  ardiway  leading  down  to  ti:e 
shore  bears  an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  erected  by  Geors< 
Culmer  in  X540,  and  not  far  off  is  the  site  <^  n  cbapd  oi  ths 
Virgin,  to  wUch  ships  were  accustomed  to  kvarer  tbeir  top-sa£b 
as  they  passed.  St  Peter's  parish,  lying  on  the  landward  side  01 
Broadstairs,  and  induded  hi  the  urban  district,  baa  a  chsck 
dating  from  the  x  ath  to  the  end  of  the  x6th  centuiy.  Kingsgitf, 
on  the  North  Fordand,  north  of  Broadstairs  on  the  ooist. 
changed  its*  name  from  St  Bartholooicw's  Gate  m  honoer  d 
Charles  II. 's  landing  here  with  the  duke  of  York  in  x68j  oe  hi^ 
way  from  London  to  Dover.  Stonehouse,  dose  by,  bow  a 
preparatory  school  for  boys,  was  the  residence  of  Aidda^^ 
Tait,  whose  wife  established  the  orphanage  here. 

BROCA,  PAUL  (X824-1880),  French  surgeon  and  anthro^ 
pologist,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Foy  la  Grande,  Giroade,  on  ibe 
a8th  of  June  1824.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  higfaer 
mathematics,  but  circumstances  dedded  him  in  adopi!>< 
medicine  as  his  profession.  Beginning  his  studies  at  IPaxis  a 
X84X,  he  made  rapid  progress,  becoming  house-surgeon  in  1844^ 
assistant  anatomical  lecturer  in  1846,  and  three  yeais  Ute; 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy.  He  had  already  gained  a  repvu- 
tion  by  his  pathological  researches.  In  1853  he  was  nasK-i 
fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Medidne,  and  in  1867  became  mecbr 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  professor  of  surpcal  pathoksj 
to  the  Faculty.  During  the  years  occupied  in  wxnning  has  vat 
to  the  head  of  his  profession  he  had  published  treatises  of  mcis 
value  on  cancer,  aneurism  and  other  subjects.  It  was  in  z-^:>: 
that  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  sent  of  articulate  ipcccb 
in  the  fef  t  side  of  the  frontal  re^n  of  the  brain,  since  kncwc  u 
the  convolution  t>f  Broca.  But  famous  as  he  was  as  a  soxfecs. 
his  ukme  is  assodatcdl  most  dosdy  with  the  modern  scbA^ 
of  anthropology.  Establishing  the  Anthropological  Soaetr  c 
Paris  in  1859,  of  which  he  was  secretary  till  his  death,  kc  w 
practically  the  inventor  of  the  modem  sdence  of  cnaeiotoi 
He  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Franco-German  Wa^ 
and  during  the  Commune  by  his  organization  aikd  a(baiiiistn:.'«« 
of  the  public  hospitals.  He  founded  La  Rene  d'An^ff^i 
in  1873,  and  it  was  in  its  pages  that  the  larger  portion  ct  >  > 
writings  appeared.  In  his  last  years  Broca  turned  frosa  t-:] 
labours  in  the  region  of  craniology  to  the  exclusive  study  of  *M 
brain,  in  which  his  greatest  triumphs  were  acUe^  t»c« 
Aphasia).  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Harou 
in  1868,  and  was  honorary  fellow  of  the  leading  «ri 
tomical,  biological  and  anthropological  societies  of  the  wc^ll 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1880.  A  statue  of  him  by  Chcpr^ 
was  erected  in  1887  in  front  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Pvn 

BROCADE,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  dass  of  ricUy  deoon- 
tive  shuttle-woven  fabrics,  often  made  in  cokwired  silks  aad 
with  or  without  gold  and  silver  threads.  Omanental  fcatorrs 
in  brocade  are  emphasised  and  wrought  as  additions  to  iSc 
main  fabric,  sometimes  stiffening  it,  thou|^  more  firqtmL'f 
produdng  on  its  face  the  effect  of  low  relief.  These  addhioaB 
present  a  distinctive  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  stuff,  wl 


ft  or  Boating  thmdi  of  tbe  brocided  or  broubed  puu 
1  looae  groupi  or  ut  dipped  frty. 
Latin  woid  Irscciu  ii  reliled  equally  to  tbe  Ilaliao 


■Mn^pffwinf  udi 


Arnhndn  "  CHb  Modful)  irvm]  times  ^ 
—  ~  iDld-thnad  inuDd-    Pvn  ol  aemtrK 

.. ud  HOI  (ii-l^f)  mRwtedwitUnil 

mprnmuan  of  the  nMl>  fivmiirk  whicti  m 
Both  uiiBili  tad  biidi  «n  aipuitcd  by  ,. 
■be  bacr  m  cacload  in  inKripiiou  el  Ku&c 
'  centuT)'.    jjin.  ■).  ■ 

irtiaU,  tbe  Spenlah  bncar  ind  tbe  French  Iraurfi  utd  Irsukcr, 
uul  iwnpli^  &  fonn  of  itilchiDC  or  hrc«cbing»  Ki  that  tertile 
libtkx  woven  witli  u  eppeinnce  nl  ititc]un(oibrou)iln|Iuve 
be  teemed  "  brocades."    A  Sptniib  dacv' 


ADE  6ai 

klDcoha.  with  LyoDi  diki  tbat  an  IrwUi  wlih  thnadi  at 

gold,  lilk  «  oilier  DuterUL  NotwiihiiandlDg  thii,  many  Indian 
kincxib*  and  diiniy  gold  and  mlouied  lilk-weavinp  of  Peniu 
vorkmanihip,  both  without  floating  tbieada,  ate  olten  called 

brocades,  although  In  neither  , .  _ 

ii   the  ornamentation  leatly    t 
brecU    or     brocaded.     Coo-    i 


word  bracka  in  connexioD 
with  certain  illk  iiuHa  wbkh 
however  are  not  brocade*  in 

corlr.    A    wardrobe   account 

of  King  Edward  IV.  (14S0}     . 

hai    an    entry    of    "ntya    f 

brocbed  with  gold"—*  de-    ' 

■criptlon   that  fairly  applid    t 

to  lucb  an  enridied  tatin  aa  W 

tbat  for  ^"T*""^  thova  in 

fig.  4.   But  aome  three  cen- 

tiuici  eariier  tlian  the  date  of  l 

that     apcdmen,     decorative  p 

■tuHa    wen    partly    iruUi  S 

with  gold  thieadi  by  oriental  I 

weavDi,  cqiedally  iboie  of  ■" 

Fenia,    Syria   and    part*  of 

•outbem  Europe  and  nonhem  «"  booidcd "  wi"ih~  red~^  'a 

Africa  under  tbe  domination  nkl  thread,  with  an  odval  ttam- 
wiiom  the  '"t  enclaaiiw  allematdy.  pain  of 
parrot!,  ainrni  nrBnanl,  and  a 
wdi-knowB  Ionian  Iw  Saaianlaa) 
kal^bapadfrwIdarlB.  Probably 
'Rb^S-By       ' 


1.  3.— Pin  ti  uuff    ' 


at  the  Saracent, 

earlier  genni,  ao  to  q>eak,  ol 

brocading    may    be    traced. 
Of    auch    la    the 


no.  1.— Part  d  a  Sfeslo.SaracaIc  htocule  woven  En  the  ink 

century.     tSi  is.  wide, 

■at  datad  1315  diatinguiihea  betwcenite^/xTtrf  ^'driori*  j  | 

di  nd*  and  JthsJi  ^ar  I  ttrpid,  a  differaua  wUdi  la  icadQy    1 

poccnad,  <vaa  caapaiiag  lot  Inalaace  chitJH  of  gold,  laifiaa  1 1 


ilury  SicuIo.S*t«ceaic  ™tlitiJtliorIltbcmitury.9iB.loog, 
qwdmen  in  fig.  i,  in  which  \bt  beadi  only  el  tbe  paira 
of  animal*  and  biida  arc  broched  with  gold  thread.  Another 
aort  of  brocaded  material  i*  indicated  in  fig.  1,  taken  from  a 
pan  of  a  tutnpluoui '  Sicula-Saraceaic  weaving  produced  in 
coloured  dllii  arid  gold  tbnad*  at  the  famoua  Hotel  de*  Tlru 
in  Palermo  for  an  official  lObe  ol  Henry  IV. 
(ii6s-iie;}  *•  emperor  of  tbe  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  Mill  praerved  in  the  cathedral  of  Rcgcniburg. 
Fig.  3  ii  a  further  variety  of  textile  tbat  would  be 
'  daaied  ai  *r«o/.  Thia  [1  of  the  nth  or  ijth  century 
manufacture,  ponibty  by  German  or  Rhenith-Byian- 
tine  weaver*,  or  even  by  Spanish  weavera,  many  of 
whom  at  Almeria,  Malaga,  Grenada  tjiA  Seville 
livalled  thoae  at  Palermo.  In  the  r4ih  century  ibe 
of  tatiai  beavily  brocaded  with  gold  fhreadi 
jdated  conqiicuauily  with  audi  Italian  lowni 
a*  Loco,  Ccooa,  Venice  and  Florence.  Fig.  4  it  from 
a  piece  ol  i4[h.ceoluiy  darfc-blue  latin  broached 
In  idirf  with  gold  thread  in  a  deaign  the  like  of 
wfald  qipean  fai  Ibe  background  of  Orcagna's 
,  "  CoromUion  of  the  Virgin,"  luw  in  tbe  National 
\  Gallery,  London.  During  the  i7tb  century  Genoa, 
I     Florence    and    Lyun*    vwd    with    each    other    in 

ai  frequently  of  cohnual  litki  aa  of  gold  inter- 
''uitada.     Fig.  5  ia  from  a  piece  of 
k  Oatly  brocaded,  with  flowcn, 
,   fruit    and    biidi    in    gold.     Tbii    it 
I     prebab^  of  FloRDtine  workmanship.     Rather  mots 
doidy  alUed   to   modem   brocades  Is   the   Lyons 
spcdmeo  given  In  fig.  6,  in  which  the  brocading  is 
dooe  IM  miy  with  tilvei  but  also  with  colouivd 
aOki.     Early  bi  the  iSlh  century  Spitalfields    was 
r  as  a  competitor  with  Lyons  hi  manulactuilng  many 
a  at  brocadea,  ipedfied  in  a  collection  of  dealgoa  pre- 
«d   in   tbs  nationai   ait  Bbntr  «t   tb*   Victoria   and 


BROCCHI 


tn  rvmotcly  rvlaled  — . 
"  fDUghoHag.^'    North 

ntio,  VmetLVi  tuoade,  ud  India  fiipued  hmaie,"  Brocidlng 
in  China  mnu  to  be  of  coniiderable  uitiquity,  and  Dr  BiuhcU 
In  hia  valuable  handbook  on  ChincM  att  dtei  a  nolice  of  five 


Fia.  5.— Pica  ol  cnnuon  ^Ik  diDtuk  b 
with  tymautrifaUr  amngcd  flowtn.  kio 
(IFIoRBtiiK],    Late  ITthauuryi  about  3 


year  *.D.  13B.  to  Ibe  Ri'gninf  empress  ol  Japan;  and  vtnMla 

of  brocade  pattenu  an  molded  as  bdng  in  ux  duiini  Ibc  Siuf 
dynuty  (060-1179).  The  Gnt  edition  of  an  Uliutnled  (ork 
upon  tillage  and  weavipg  mi  publi$)ied  in  China  in  inc.  xci 
conUins  id  engnviqg  of  *  Loom  mulrurted  to  wan  iotnuL- 
silli  brocades  such  as  an  woveo  at  the  ptoent  time  at  Soclu* 
and  KantcbDit  and  elseohere.  On  the  oiba  hand,  altbiufl 
they  an  described  usually  a*  bncades,  csiain  ipcdDDB  of 
impena]  Chinese  nbetsumpluoiu  in  ornament,  abeen  of  coJootrd 
silks  and  the  gliiten  of  golden  threadj,  are  woven  in  Ihe  laps 
Heaving  nanner  and  wiihouE  any  floating  threads  It  so 
inCec  UuL  Peniani  and  Syiiani  derived  the  ir 


to.  6.-Rece  of  pioll 

iving  bcocada  from  the  Cbinesi 


ided  In  allver  and  vWte  v4 

has  been  indioud, 
tA.SC) 

BBOCCHI.  OIOVAHNl  BATTISTA  (i;;>-i8>fi),  Italian  mian- 
alogiilandgeolDgisl.waabomatBaisaDoanttR  iSthof  FetiraiT 
i;;i.  He  ttudied  at  tlie  univenily  of  Pba.  when  his  atieiiica 
was  turned  10  mioenlogy  and  botany,  la  iSoi  he  vis  aifaoRed 
profeswf  of  botany  in  the  new  lycenm  of  Btesda;  but  be  "lOrt 
eapedally  devoted  MmKli  to  geological  itjearehes  in  tbeadjirni! 
dialrict*.  The  fmiti  of  theie  laboun  appeared  in  diitaail 
pubLicatloni,  particularly  in  hii  TraOaio  miiiaiiiftitf  t  ikrwdtt 
mOt  miniai  di  fan  dd  UfarHmtnlii  dd  Udta  (iSoI}— iiaiae 
on  the  iron  min«  of  Mella.  Tbeie  rsearrbet  {mcund  bio  I^ 
office  of  inspector  of  mines  in  the  recently  tstahlishcd  Un|diB 

pan  of  the  countiy.  In  iGii  fat  produced  a  valuable  esST 
entitled  Mftiuria  mituraioika  snUa  V{die  di  Fvta  in  TirJt,  but 
hit  moit  Important  work  is  the  CendtitJcpa  fouilt  ntaftmnm 
can  eiicrtamtHi  lutaptht  s%^i  Afantini,  i  itd  rmU  Wuin> 
{>  volfl-i  4to,  Milan,  1814),  containing  accurate  detaih  of  ibc 
stniMuie  of  the  Apenziine  range,  and  an  accnunt  of  the  l<mh 
of  the  Italian  Tertiary  atrata  compared  wiih  eiiating  speoa 
These  tubiecu  wen  further  iUulnted  by  hii  gcogDosbc  cap. 
and  his  CaUloto  raptnalf  di  tma  racalie  di  roca,  diifiBf  os 
erdin  lenpafiio,  pa  itrtiii  alia  (orwia  dili'  luiit  (Mil.--. 
1S17).  Hii  work  DJie  ilata  fiiita  dd  mit  di  Rtmt  {lix. 
with  its  accompsnylni!  map.  It  likewise  nolewarthy.  la  it  I: 
rornded  the  erroneous  views  of  Breislak.  who  caneeiTcd  ihu 
Rome  occupies  the  site  of  a  volcano,  to  which  he  ascribed  ih; 
volcanic  maieiials  that  cover  the  seven  hills.  BroctU  poieiid 
out  Ibat  Ibcac  aattrials  wtic  derived  eitba  fran  Hont  Albaw. 
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ID  extinct  volcano,  la  m.  from  the  dty,  or  from  Mont  Cimini, 
still  farther  to  the  north.  Several  papers  by  him,  on  mincn- 
logical  subjects,  appeared  in  the  Biblioteca  Italiana  from  1816  to 
1823.  In  the  ktter  year  Brocchi  sailed  for  Egypt,  in  order  to 
explore  the  geology  of  that  country  and  report  on  its  mineral 
resources.  Every  facility  was  granted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  who  In 
1825  appointed  him  one  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  district 
of  Sennaar;  but  Brocchi,  unfortunately  for  science,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  climate,  and  died  at  Khartum  on  the  35th  of  September 
1826. 

BROCHAVr  DBVIUJEB8,  ANDRi  JEAN  FRANCOIS  HARIB 
(1772-1840),  French  mineralogist  and  geologist,  was  bom  at 
Villiers,  near  Nantes,  on  the  6th  of  August  1773.  After  studying 
at  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  he  was  in  1794  the  first  pupil 
admitted  to  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
professor  cA  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  £cole  des  Mines,  which 
had  been  temporarily  transferred  to  Pezay  in  Savoy,' and  he 
returned  with  the  school  to  Paris  in  18x5.  Later  on  he  became 
icspector  general  of  mines  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Scknces.  He  investigated  the  transition  strata  of  the  Tarantaise, 
wrote  on  the  position  of  the  granite  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
on  the  lead  minerals  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland.  He  was 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  the 
geological  map  of  France,  undertaken  by  his  pupils  Dufr6noy 
and  Elie  de  Beaumont.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1840.  His  publications  include  TraiU  iUmentaire  de  minirahgie 
(2  vols.,  1801-1802;  2nd  ed.,  1808),  and  Train  abrigi  dc  crisicl' 
IcgrapkU  (Paris,  1818). 

■  BROCHAjiTiTfi»  a  mineral  iq>ecies  consisting  of  a  basic  copper 
sulphate  Cu4(OH)«S04,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
The  crystals  are  usually  small  and  are  prismatic  or  adcular  in 
habit;  they  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  face  lettered 

a  in  the  adjoining  figure.  They  are  trans- 
parent to  translucent,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  are  of  an  emerald-green  to 
blackish  -  green  colofir.  Specific  gravity 
3-907;  hardness  3^-4.  The  mineral  was 
first  found  associated  with  malachite  and 
native  copper  in  the  copper  mines  of  the 
Urals,  and  was  named  by  A.  lAvy  in  1824 
after  A.  J.  M.  Brochant  de  Villiers.  Several 
varieties,  differing  somewhat  in  crystalline 
form,  have  been  distinguished,  some  of 
them  having  originally  been  described  as 
distinct  species,  but  afterwards  proved 
to  be  essentially  identical  with  brochan- 
tite;  these  are  kSnigine  from  the  Urals,  brongniartine  from 
Mexico,  krisuvigite  from  Iceland,  and  warringtonite  from 
CocnwalL  Of  other  localiries,  mention  may  be  made  of  Rough- 
ten  Gill,  Caldbeck  Fells,  Cumberland,  where  small  brilliant 
crystals  are  associated  with  malachite  and  chrysocolla  in  a 
qaartz<»e  rock;  R£zbinya  in  the  Bihar  Mountains,  Hungary; 
Atacama  in  Chile,  with  atacamitc,  which  closely  resembles 
brocfaantite  in  general  appearance;  the  Tin  tic  district  in  Utah. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  the  green  copper  ores  of  second- 
ary origin  in  the  Clifton  and  Morenci  district  of  Arizona 
proves  brochantite  to  be  of  extremely  common  occurrence 
mostly  intergrown  with  malachite  which  effectually  masks  its 
presence:  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  malachite  of  other 
localities  will  on  examination  be  found  to  be  intergrown  with 
brochantite. 

Mention  may  be  here  made  of  another  orthorhombic  basic 
ct^per  sulphate  not  unlike  brochantite  in  general  characters, 
but  differing  from  it  in  containing  water  of  crystallization  and 
in  its  fine  blue  colour;  this  is  the  Cornish  mineral  langite, 

whichhasthecompositionCuS04-3Cu(OH)3+HA      (L.  J.  S.) 

BROCK,  SIR  ISAAC  (1769-1812),  British  soldier  and  ad- 
mjnistrator,  was  bom  at  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  on  the  6th 
of  October  1769.  Joining  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  an 
ensign  of  the  8th  regiment,  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1797,  after  less  than  thirteen  years'  service.  He  commanded 
the  49th  regiment  in  the  expedition  to  North  Holland  in  1799, 


was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  £gmont-op-Zee,  and  subsequently 
served  on  board  the  British  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
From  180S  to  1805  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  Canada,  returning 
thither  in  1806  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  From  September  x 806  till 
August  1810  he  was  in  charge  of  the  garrison  at  (^ebec;  in  the 
latter  year  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  soon  afterwards  took  over  the  civil  administration 
of  that  province  as  provisional  lieutenant-governor.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  18x2  Brock  had  to  defend  Upper  Canada 
against  invasion  by  the  United  Stotes.  In  the  face  of  niany 
dLficultics  and  not  a  little  disaffection,  he  organized  the  militia 
of  the  province,  drove  back  the  invaden,  and' on  the  i6th  of 
August  18x2,  with  about  730  men  and  600  Indians  commanded 
by  their  chief  Tecumseh,  compelled  the  American  force  of 
3500  men  under  General  4^illiam  Hull  (X7S3-X825)  to  surrender 
at  Detroit,  an  achievement  which  gained  him  a  kidghthood  of 
the  Bath  and  the  popuhir  title  of  "  the  hero  of  Upper  Canada." 
From  Detroit  he  hurried  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  but  on  the  X3th 
of  October  in  the  same  year  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  (^ucenston 
Heights.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  a  public  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  erected  in  Saint  Paid's  cathedral, 
London.  On  the  13th  of  October  X834,  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  his  death,  his  remains  were  removed  from  the  bastions  of 
Fort  George,  where  they  had  been  originally  interred,  and  placed 
beneath  a  monument  on  (^eenston  Heights,  erected  by  the 
provindal  legislature.  This  was  blown  up  by  a  fanatic  in  X840, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  mass-meeting  of  over  8000  citizens 
held  on  the  spot,  a  new  and  more  stately  xiionument  was 
erected. 

His  Life  and  Corres^ndence  by  his  nephew,  Ferdinand  Brock 
Tupper  (and  edition,  London,  1847),  still  remains  the  best;  Later 
lives  are  by  D.  R.Read  (Toronto,  1894),  and  by  Lady  Edear  (Toronto 
and  London.  1905).  (W.  L.  G.) 

BROCK,  THOMAS  (X847-  ),  English  sculptor,  was  the 
chief  pupil  of  Foley,  and  later  became  influenced  by  the  new 
romantic  movement.  His  group  "  The  Moment  of  Peril "  was 
followed  by  "  The  Genius  of  Poetry,"  "  Eve,"  and  other  ideal 
works  that  mark  his  development.  His  busts,  such  as  those 
of  Lord  Leigh  ton  and  Queen  Victoria;  his  statues,  such  as 
"  Sir  Richard  Owen  "  and  "Dr  Philpott,  bishop  of  Worcester  "; 
his  sepulchral  monuments,  such  as  that  to  Lord  Leigh  ton  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  a  work  of  singular  significance,  refinement 
and  beauty;  and  his  memorial  statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  at 
Hove  and  elsewhere,  are  examples  of  his  power  as  a  portraitist, 
sympathetic  in  feeUng,  sound  and  restrained  in  execution,  and 
dignified  and  decorative  in  arrangement.  The  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  "  Edward  the  Black  Prince  "  was  set  up  in  the  City 
Square  in  Leeds  in  X901,  the  year  in  which  the  sculptor  was 
awarded  the  commission  to  execute  the  vast  Imperial  Memorial 
to  C^een  Victoria  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Brock  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1883  and  full 
member  in  1891. 

BROCKEN,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  the 
highest  point  (3733  ft.)  of  the  Harz.  It  is  a  huge,  bare,  granite- 
strewn,  dome-shaped  mass  and,  owing  to  its  being  the  greatest 
elevation  in  north  Germany,  commands  magnificent  views  in  all 
directions.  From  it  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe,  the  towers  of 
Leipzig  and  the  Thuringian  forest  are  distinctly  visible  in  clear 
weather.  Access  to  the  summit  is  attained  by  a  mountain 
railway  (12  m.)  from  Dreianncn-Hohne,  a  station  on  the  normal 
gauge  line  Wernigerode-Nordhausen,  and  by  two  carriage  roads 
from  the  Bodetal  and  Ilsenburg  respectively.  In  the  folk- 
lore of  north  Germany  the  Brocken  holds  an  important  place, 
and  to  it  cling  many  legends.  Long  after  Christianity  had 
penetrated  to  these  regions,  the  Brocken  remained  a  place  of 
heathen  worship.  Annually,  on  Walpurgis  night  (ist  of  May), 
curious  rites  were  here  enacted,  which,  condemned  by  the 
priests  of  the  Christian  church,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  devil 
and  witches  here  held  their  orgies.  Even  to  this  day,  this  super- 
stition possesses  the  minds  of  many  country  people  around,  who 
believe  the  mountain  to  be  haunted  on  this  night.    In  literature 
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it  18  represented  by  the  famoua  "  Brocken  scene  "  in  Goethe's 
Faust. 

&e  Jacobs,  Der  Brocks  in  CesckkkU  und  Satt  (Halle.  1878): 
and  Pr&hle,  Brockeusoien  (Magdeburg,  1888). 

BROCKEN*  tPBCTRB  OP  THB  (so  named  fiom  having  been 
first  observed  in  1780  on  the  Brocken),  an  enormously  magnified 
shadow  of  an  observer  cast  upon  a  faiuik  of  doud  when  the  sun 
is  low  in  hi|^  mountain  regions,  reproducing  every  motion  of 
the  observer  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  but  misty  image  of  himself. 

BR0CKE8,  BARTHOLD  HBIimiCH  (X680-X747),  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  32nd  of  S^tember  x68o. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Halle,  and  after  extensive  travels 
in  Italy,  France  and  Holland,  settled  in  his  native  town  in  1704. 
In  1720  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  senate, 
and  entrusted  with  several  important  offices.  Six  years  (from 
X73S  to  X74x)  he  spent  as  Amttnann  (magistrate)  at  Ritzebflttd. 
He  died  in  Hamburg  oii  the  x6th  of  January  1747^  Bnckes' 
poetic  worics  were  published  in  a  series  of  nine  volumes  under 
the  fantastic  title  Irdisckes  VergnHgeu  in  Cott  (i7ax-x748); 
he  also  translated  Marini's  La  Strage  degfi  innocenti  (x7xs), 
Pope's  Essay  an  Man  (1740)  and  'Diomson's  Stasons  (1745). 
His  poetxy  has  small  intrinsic  value,  but  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  change  which  came  over  German  literature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  x8th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  first  German  poets  to 
substitute  for  the  bombastic  imitations  of  Marini,  to  which  he 
himself  had  begun  by  contributing,  a  dear  and  simple  diction. 
He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  new  poetry  of  nature  which  originated  in  England.  His 
verses,  artificial  and  crude  as  they  often  are,  express  a  reverential 
attitude  towards  nature  and  a  religious  interpretation  of  natural 
phenimena  which  was  new  to  German  poetry  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Klopstock. 

Brocket'  autobio^phy  was  publiBhed  b^  T.  M.  Lappenberv  in  the 
Ztitsckrift  des  VeretnsjUr  HamMtritr  Cescktcme,  iujp.  167  ff.Tl847). 
See  also  A.  Brandl.  B.  R.  Brockes  (1878),  and  D.  F.  Strauss,  Brockes 
und  H.  S.  Reimarus  (Cesammdte  Sckr^Unt  it.).  A  short  wlectiont 
of  his  poetry  will  be  found  in  vol.  39  (1883)  of  Kfirachner's  Dtmtscht 
Natumaliiteralnr. 

BR0CKHAU8,  PRIBDRICH  ARHOLD  (x77a-x823),  German 
publisher,  was  bom  at  Dortmund,  on  the  4th  of  Hay  1772.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  luitive  place,  and  from 
X788  to  X793  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  mercantile  house 
at  Dflssddorf.  He  then  devoted  two  years  at  Ldpzig  to  the 
study  of  modem  languages  and  literature,  after  whidi  he  set 
up  at  Dortmund  an  emporium  for  English  goods.  In  i8ox  he 
transferred  this  biJbess  to  Amheim,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  Amsterdam.  In^8o5,  having  given  up  his  first  line  of  trade, 
he  began  business  as  a  publisher.  Two  Journals  projected  by 
him  were  not  allowed  by  the  government  to  survive  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  x8xo  the  complications  in  the  affairs  of 
HoUand  induced  him  to  retum  homewards.  In  x8xx  he  settled 
at  Altenburg.  About  three  years  previously  he  had  purchased 
the  copyright  of  the  Kontersatums-Lexikon^  started  in  1796,  and 
in  x8io-x8xx  he  completed  the  first  edition  of  this  celebrated 
work  (14th  ed.  1901-4).  A  second  edition  under  his  own  editor- 
ship was  begun  in  18x2,  and  was  received  with  universal  favour. 
His  business  extended  rapidly,  and  in  x8x8  Brockhaus  removed 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  established  a  large  printing-house.  Among 
the  more  extensive  of  his  many  literary  undertakings  were  the 
critical  periodicals— Hcrmef,  the  LUerarisckes  Konversalionsblait 
(afterwards  the  Blatter  fUr  liter ariscke  Unlerkaltung)^  and  the 
Feitgenossent  and  some  large  historical  and  bibliographical 
works,  such  as  Raumer's  Gesckicktc  der  Hokenstaufent  and 
Ebert's  AUf^meines  bibliograpkisckes  Lexikon.  F.  A.  Brockhaus 
died  at  Leipzig  on  the  20th  of  August  1823.  The  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  sons,  Friedrich  Brockhaus  (1800-1865)  who 
retired  in  1850,  and  Hdnrich  Brockhaus  (1804-X874),  under 
whom  it  WHS  considerably  extended.  The  latter  espedally 
rendered  great  services  to  literature  and  sdence,  which  the 
university  of  Jena  recognized  by  making  him,  in  1858,  honorary 
doctor  of  philosophy.  In  the  years  X842-X848,  Heinricb 
Brockhaus  was  member  of  the  Saxon  second  chamber,  as  repre- 


sentative for  Ldpzig,  was  made  honorary  dtiacn  of  that  off 
in  X872,  and  died  there  on  the  x 5th  of  November  X874. 

See  H.  E.  Brockhaus.  Friedrick  A.  Broekkaus,  seim  lAn  wd 
Wirkennaek  Bri^en  imd  andem  AnjMeukmtmgfu  {\  volt^  Ltipxig. 


1872-1881);  alio  by  the  tame  author.  Die  Firma  F.  A.  Bracliteu 
wm  der  BegHtmiuni  bis  wum  kamdertjdkriim  JukHdrnm  (1805-1905. 
Leipzig,  X90S). 

Another  of  Friedrich's  sons,  Heucann  Bkockkavs  (1806- 
1877),  German  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Amstetdam  on  the  sStk 
of  Janiiary  x8o6.  While  his  two  brothers  canied  on  the  busiisfii 
he  devoted  himself  to  an  academic  career.  He  was  appdated 
extraordinary  professor  in  Jena  in  1838,  and  in  184X  received 
a  call  in  a  similar  capadty  to  Leipzig,  what  fax  1848  be  xa 
made  ordinary  professor  of  andent  Semitic  He  died  at  Leipds 
on  the  5th  of  January  X877.  Brockhaus  was  an  Oriental  sduia 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  devoting  his  attcntkn,  not  to  c« 
language  only,  but  to  acquirixig  a  familiarity  with  the  prindpil 
languages  ftnd  literature  of  the  East.  He  studied  Bdbtru, 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  was  able  to  lecture  00  Sanskrit,  after- 
wards his  specialty,  Pftli,  Zend  and  even  on  Chinese.  Hb  i&oit 
important  work  was  the  editio  princeps  of  the  lCalAd-iarir-ji|£rtf , 
"  The  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,"  the  large  coDectioe  <A 
Sanskrit  stories  made  by  Soma  Deva  in  the  X2th  century.  By 
this  publication  he  gave  the  first  impetus  to  a  really  sdestijk 
study  of  the  origin  and  spreading  of  popular  tales,  and  eaabkd 
Prof.  Benfey  and  others  to  trace  the  great  bu&  of  Easton  aad 
-Westem  stories  to  an  Indian,  and  more  espedally  to  a  Boid- 
histic  souree.  Among  Prof.  Brockhaus's  other  pablicat»£3 
were  his  edition  of  the  curious  philosophical  play  Pr^eiks- 
ckandrodaya,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  IntdUganoe."  ki 
critical  edition  of  the  "  Songs  of  Hafiz,"  and  his  pubh'rsrinfTi  is 
Latin  letters  of  the  text  of  the  "Zend-Avesta." 

BROCKLBSBY,  RICHARD  (x72»-x797),  English  physidu. 
was  bom  at  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  on  the  xith  of  Aiigcst 
X722.  He  was  educated  at  Ballitore,  in  Ireland,  where  fAasrA 
Burke  was  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  studied  Baedsdne  at  ES^ 
burgh,  and  finally  graduated  at  Ldden  in  1745.  Appoisted 
physician  to  the  army  in  1758,  he  served  in  Gornany  dvM4 
part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  on  his  retum  settled  &omu  to 
practise  in  LondoxL  In  1764  he  published  Bevutmkal  ad 
Medical  Observations^  which  contained  suggestions  for  baptorxg 
the  hygiene  of  army  hospitals.  In  his  latter  ycftrs  he  vithdirw 
altogether  into  private  life.  The  drde  of  hb  friovls  iadsded 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  age.  He  vas 
warmly  attached  to  Dr  Johnson,  to  i^om  about  X784  heoffertl 
an  annuity  of  £100  for  life,  and  wh<»n  he  attended  on  his  deiil- 
bcd,  while  in  X788  he  presented  Burke,  of  whom  he  «as  i"^ 
intimate  friend,  with  £1000,  and  offered  to  repeat  the  pii 
"  every  year  until  your  merit  is  rewarded  as  it  ought  to  be  n 
court."  He  died  on  the  xith  of  December  X797,  kxviag  Is 
house  and  part  of  his  fortune  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dr  T1vor.2s 
Young. 

BROCKTON*  a  dty  of  Plymouth  county,  Massadxasri'^ 
U.S.A.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Bmlon,  and  containing  an  ara  c/ 
2X  sq.  m.  of  rolling  surface.  Pop.  (1870)  8007;  (1880)15.60$; 
(1890)  27,294;  (1900)  40,063,  of  whom  9484  were  foreigu-bc-^ 
including  2667  Irbh,  2igii9  English  Caxadians  and  X973  Svedo: 
(19x0,  census)  56,878.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York.  Ncv 
Haven  &  Hartford  railway.  Brockton  has  a  public  bbcsry.  «::^ 
54,000  volumes,  in  X908.  By  popular  vote,  begixmiitg  a  iF^ 
(except  in  1898),  the  liquor  traffic  was  prohibited  anaas2. 
The  death-rate,  13* x8  in  X907,  is  very  low  for  a  manufactur; 
city  of  its  size.  Brockton  is  the  industrial  centre  of  a  br? 
population  surrounding  it  (East  and  West  Bridgewater.  Nur^^ 
Easton,  Avon,  Randolph,  Holbrook  and  Whitman),  and  is  tt 
important  manufacturing  place.  Both  in  1900  and  in  X90S  '''- 
ranked  first  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  mm' 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  dty's  total  factoiy  pcodsct  a 
X900  was  valued  at  $24,855,362,  and  in  1905  at  837,790,982.  a 
increaseduring  the  five  years  of  52%.  The  boot  and  shoe  p(^ 
duct  in  X905  was  valued  at  $30,073,0x4  (9-4  %  of  the  value  d 
the  total  boot  and  shoe  product  of  the  United  Sutes),  the  boot 
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tnd  shoe  cut  stock  at  lt,344,077>  <in<l  the  boot  and  shoe  findings 
at  12^35,137 — the  three  combined  representing  89.6%  of  the 
dty's  total  manufactured  product  In  1908  there  were  35 
shoe  factories,  including  the  W.  L.  Douglas,  the  Ralston,  the 
Walkover,  the  Eaton,  the  Keith  and  the  Packard  establishments, 
and,  in  1905, 14,000,000  (in  1907  about  17,000,000)  pain  of  shoes 
were  produced  in  the  city.  Among  the  other  products  are  lasts, 
blacking,  paper  and  wooden  packing  boxes,  nails  and  spikes, 
and  shoe  fittings  and  tools.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
rose  from  $6,876^427  in  x88x  to  l37»4o8,33a  in  1907.  Brockton 
was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  xSaz,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  the  township  of  North  Bridgewater.  Its  present  name  was 
ad<^ted  in  1874,  and  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  x88i.  Brockton 
was  the  first  dty  in  Massachusetts  to  abolish  all  grade  crossings 
(1896)  within  its  limits. 

BROCKVILLE,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Leeds  county,  named  after  General  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  situtated  119  m.  S.  W.  of  Montreal,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Brockviile  & 
Westport  raOways.  A  branch  line  connects  it  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  It  has  steamer  communication  with  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Ontario  ports,  and  is  a  summer  resort.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  hardware,  furnaces,  agricultural  implements, 
carriages  and  chemicals.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chief 
dairy  districts  of  Canada,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  cheese 
aiMl  butter.    Pop.  (1881)  7609;  (1901)  8940. 

BROD,  a  to?m  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  in  the  county  of  Poicga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Save,  124  m.  by  rail  S.  E.  by  E.  of 
Agram.  Pop.  (1900)  7310.  The  principal  Bosnian  railway  here 
crosses  the  river,  to  meet  the  Hungarian  system.  Brod  has  thus 
a  considerable  transit  trade,  especially  in  cereals,  wine,  spirits, 
pnines  and  wood.  It  is  sometimes  called  Slavonisch-Brod,  <to 
distinguish  it  from  Bosna-Brod,  or  Bosnisch-Brod,  across  the 
river.  The  town  owes  its  name  to  a  ford  (Servian  brod)  of  the 
S&ve,  and  dates  at  least  from  the.xsth  century.  Brod  was  fre- 
quently captured  and  recaptured  in  the  wars  between  Turkey 
and  Austria;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Austrian  army  mustered, 
in  1879,  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia. 

BEODBRIP.  WILUAH  JOHN  (1789-1859).  English  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  Bristol  on  the  aist  of  November  1789.  After 
graduating  at  Oxford  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  for 
some  yean  was  engaged  in  law-reporting.  In  x8a3  he  was 
appointed  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate,  and  filled  that  office 
until  1856,  first  at  the  Thames  police  court  and  then  at  West- 
minster. His  leisure  was  devoted  to  natural  history,  and  his 
writings  did  much  to  further  the  study  of  zoology  in  England. 
The  zoological  articles  in  the  Petmy  Cyclopaedia  were  written 
by  him,  and  a  scries  of  articles  contributed  to  'Fraser*s  Magaxine 
were  reprinted  in  X848  as  Zoologicai  Recreations,  and  were 
folk>wed  in  1853  by  Leaves  from  /Ae  Note-book  of  a  Naturalist. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  a  large  collection  of  shells  which  he  formed  was  ultimately 
bought  by  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
37th  of  February  X859. 

BHODHEAD.  JOHN  ROMETN  (18X4-X873),'  American  his- 
torical scholar,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
and  of  Januaxy  X814,  the  son  of  Jacob  Brodhead  (X783-X8S5), 
a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  X83X,  and  in  1835  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  Gty.  After  1837,  however,  he  devoted 
Umsdf  prittdpally  to  the  study  of  American  colonial  history, 
Ad  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  records  of  the  eariy  Dutch 
settiements  in  America  he  obtained  in  1839  <^  appointment  as 
attach^  of  the  American  legation  at  the  liigue.  His  investiga- 
tions here  soon  proved  that  the  Dutch  archives  were  rich  in 
matesial  on  the  eariy  history  of  New  York,  and  led  the  state 
legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  systematic  gathering 
from  various  European  archives  of  transcripts  of  documents 
relating  to  New  York.  Brodhead  was  appointed  (1841)  by 
Governor  William  H.  Seward  to  imdertakie  the  work,  and 
within  several  years  gathered  from  England,  France  and  Holland 
some  eighty  manuscript  volumes  of  transcriptions^  laxgdy  of 
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documents  which  had  not  hitherto  been  useci  by  historians. 
These  transcriptions  were  subsequently  edited  by  Edward 
O'Callaghan  (vols.  i.-zi.,  ind.)  and  by  Berthold  Feraow  (vols, 
zii.-xv.,  ind.),  and  published  by  the  state  under  the  title  Doeu- 
mentt  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York  (15  vols., 
X853-X883).  From  X846  to  1849,  while  George  Bancroft  was 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  Brodhud  held  under  him  the  post  of 
secretary  of  legation.  In  x8s3-x8s7  he  was  naval  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  He  publisbnl  several  addresses  and  a 
scholariy  History  of  tke  StaU  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  X853-X87X), 
generally  considered  the  best  for  the  brief  period  covered  (1609- 
X690).    He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  6th  of  May  X873. 

BRODIB,  SIR  BENJAMIN  OOLUNS,  ist  Bart.  (x783-x86a), 
English  physiologist  and  surgeon,  was  bom  in  X783  at  Winter- 
slow,  Wiltshire.  He  received  his  early  education  from  his 
father;  then  choosing  medidne  as  his  profession  he  went  to 
London  in  x8qx,  and  attended  the  lecttires  of  John  Abemethy. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home  at  St 
George's  hospital,  and  in  x8o8  was  app<Hnted  assistant  surgeon 
at  that  Institution,  on  the  staff  of  which  he  served  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  x  8x0  he  was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodetyi  to 
which  in  the  ne:|t  four  or  five  years  he  contributed  several 
papers  describing  original  investigations  in  physiology.  At  this 
period  also  he  rapidly  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  irom  time  to  t^me  he  wrote  on  suxgical  questions,  contribut? 
ing  numerous  papers  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgicsl  Society, 
and  to  the  medical  journals.  Probably  his  most  important  work 
is  that  entitled  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Joints^  in  whidi  he  attempts  to  trace  the  beginnings 
of  disease  in  the  different  tissues  that  form  a  joint,  and  to  give 
an  exact  value  to  the  symptom  of  pain  as  evidence  of  organic 
disease.  This  volume  led  to  thft  adoption  by  surgeons  of  measures 
of  a  conservative  nature  in  the  treatment  of  disrasfs  of  the 
joints,  with  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  amputations 
and  the  saving  of  many  limbs  and  lives.  He  also  wrote  on 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  on  local  nervous  affections 
of  a  surgical  character.  Jn  X854  he  published  anonymously 
a  volume  of  Psychological  Inquiries;  to  a  second  volume  which 
appeared  in  X862  his  name  was  attached.  He  recdved  many 
honours  during  his  career.  He  attended  George  IV.,  was  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1834.  He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Institute  in  1844,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1855,  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  x8s8,  and  he  was  the  first  president  of 
the  general  medical  council.  He  died  at  Broome  Park,  Surrey, 
on  the  sxst  of  October  x863.  His  collected  works,  with  auto- 
biography, were  published  in  1865  under  the  editorship  of 
Charles  Hawkins. 

His  ddcst  son.  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  and  Bart.  (x8i7~ 
x88o),  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford  in  X865, 
and  is  chiefly  known  for  his  investigations  on  the  allotropic 
states  of  carbon  and  for  his  discovery  of  graphitic  acid. 

BRODIB,  PETER  BELUNGER  (X8X5-X897),  EngUsh  geologist, 
son  of  P.  B.  Brodie,  barrister,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Benjamin 
C.  Brodie,  was  bom  in  London  in  18x5.  While  still  residing 
with  his  father  at  Lincoln's  Iim  Fidds,  he  gained  some  knowledge 
of  natural  history  and  an  interest  in  fossils  from  visits  to  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  at  a  time  when  W. 
Clif  t  was  curator.  Through  the  influence  of  Clif  t  he  was  dected 
a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Sodety  early  in  X834.  Proceeding 
afterwards  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  he  came  under 
the  spell  of  Sedgwick,  and  henceforth  devoted  all  his  leisure 
time  to  geology.  Entering  the  church  in  X838,  he  was  curate 
at  Wylye  in  Wiltshire,  and  for  a  short  time  at  Steeple  Claydon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  becoming  later  rector  of  Down  Hatherley 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  finally  (1855)  vicar  of  Rowington  in 
Warwickshire,  and  rural  deaiL  Records  of  geological  observa- 
tions in  all  these  districts  were  published  by  him.  At  Cambridge 
he  obtained  fossil  shells  from  the  Pleistocene  deposit  at  Bam  well; 
in  the  Vale  of  Wardour  he  discovered  in  Purbeck  Beds^  the 
isopod  named  by  Milne-Edwards  Arckaeoniscus  Brodiei;  in 
Bodunghamshire  he  described  the  outliers  of  Purbeck  and 
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Portland  Beds;  and  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  the  Lias  and 
Oolites  claimed  his  attention.  Fossil  insects,  however,  formed 
the  subject  of  his  special  studies  {History  ef  the  Fossil  Insects 
of  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  England^  1845),  ^uid  many  of  his  pub- 
iL^hed  papers  relate  to  them.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Club  and  of  the  Warwickshire  Natural 
History  and  Archaeological  Society,  and  in  1854  he  was  chief 
founder  of  the  Warwickshire  Naturalists'  and  Archaeologists' 
Field  Club.  In  18S7  the  Murchison  medal  was  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  He  died  at  Rowingtoni 
on  the  xst  of  November  1897. 

See  Memoir  by  H.  B.  Woodward  in  Geological  Maganine,  1897, 
p.  481  (with  portrait). 

BRODY,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  GaHcia,  62  m.  E.  of  Lemberg 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  17,360,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  Jews. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Russian  frontier,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  centres  in  Galicia,  especially  for 
the  trade  with  Russia.  But  since  1879,  when  its  diarter  as  a 
free,  commercial  city  was  withdrawn,  its  trade  has  also  greatly 
diminished.  Brody  was  created  a  town  in  i684,*end  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  free  commercial  city  in  1779. 

BROEKHUIZBN,  JAN  VAN  [Janus  BEOUKRUsros],  (x649< 
1707),  Dutch  classical  scholar  and  poet,  was  bom  on  the  aoth 
of  November  1649,  at  Amsterdam.  Having  lost  his  father  when 
very  yotmg,  he  was  placed  with  an  apothecary,  with  whom  he 
lived  several  years.  Not  liking  this  employment,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  in  1674  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  America,  in  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  de  Kuyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the 
same  year.  In  1678  he  was  sent  to  the  garrison  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Graevius; 
here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  deeply  impliciated  in  a  duel 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  HoUand,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
Graevius,  however,  wrote  immediately  to  Nicholas  Hdnsius, 
who  obtained  his  pardon.  Not  long  afterwards  he  became  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amsterdam.  After  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  his  company  was  disbanded,  and  he 
retired  on  a  pension  to  a  cotmtry  house  near  Amsterdam  and 
pursued  his  classical  and  literary  studies  at  leisure.  His  Dutch 
poems,  in  which  he  followed  the  model  of  Pieter  Hooft,  were 
first  published  in  1677;  m  later  edition,  with  a  biography  by 
D.  van  Hoogstraten,  appeared  in  1712,  the  last  edition,  1883, 
was  edited  by  R.  A.  Kollewijn.  His  classical  reputation  rests 
on  his  editions  of  Propertius  (1702)  and  Tibullus  (1707);  His. 
Latin  poems (Carmtna)  appearnl  in  1684*,  a  later  edition(Po<rma/a) 
by  D.  van  Hoogstraten  appeared  in  17x1.  The.  Select  Letters 
{Jani  Browkhusii  Epistolae  Selectae,  1889  and  1893)  were  edited 
by  J.  A.  Worp,  who  also  wrote  his  biography,  1891.  Broekhuixcn 
died  on  the  15th  of  December  X707. 

BROOGER,  WALDEMAR  CHRISTOFBR  (1851-  ),  Nor- 
wegian geologist,  was  bom  in  Christiania  on  the  xoth  of  November 
1851,  and  educated  in  that  city.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  geological  museimi  in  his  native  city,  and 
assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey.  He  was  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  from  x88i  to  1890  in  the  university  of 
Stockholmi  and  from  1890  in  the  university  of  Christiania.  He 
also  became  rector  and  president  of  the  senate  of  the  royal  uni- 
versity of  Christiania.  His  observations  on  the  igneous  rocks  of 
south  Tirol  compared  with  those  of  Christiania  afford  much 
information  on  the  relations  of  the  granitic  and  basic  rocks. 
The  subject  of  the  differentiation  of  rock-types  in  the  process 
of  solidification  as  plutonic  or  volcanic  loclu  from  a  partictdar 
magma  received  much  attention  from  him.  He  dealt  also  with 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Norway,  and  with  the  late  gladal  and 
post-glacial  changes  of  level  in  the  Christiam'a  region.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  The  Murchison  medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  was  awarded  to  him  in  1891. ' 

BROGUE,  DB,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  family  which, 
originally  Piedmontese,  emigrated  to  France  in  the  year  X643. 
The  bead  of  the  family,  Francois  Marie  (16XX-X656),  then  took 
the  title  of  comte  de  Broglie.    He  had  already  d^tinguished 


himself  as  a  soldier,  and  died,  as  a  lieutenant-ee&era],  at  the  steie 
of  Valenza  on  the  and  of  July  1656.  His  son,  Vxctoi  Mauuci, 
CoHTE  DE  Brogue  (X647-X727),  served  under  Cond£,  TorcQ&e 
and' other  great  commanders  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  bcoominf 
marichal  de  camp  in  1676,  lieuteiutnt-general  in  x68S,  and  finaSy 
marshal  of  France  in  x  7  24. 

The  eldest  son  of  Victor  Marie,  Francois  Marie,  aftenracds 
Due  DE  Brogue  (X67X-X745),  entered  the  army  at  an  eariy  age. 
and  had  a  varied  career  of  active  service  before  he  was  mide, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  lieutenant-coloDel  of  the  king's 
regiment  of  cavalry.  He  served  continuously  in  the  War  of  tils 
Spanish  Succession  and  was  present  at  Ma^tiaqaet.  He  was  mide 
lieutenant-general  in  17x0,  and  served  with  Villais  in  the  Ust 
campaign  of  the  war  and  at  the  battle  of  Denain.  Dviing  Use 
peace  he  continued  in  military  employment,  and  in  17x9  he  ns 
made  director-general  of  cavalry  and  dragoons.  He  w»  tko 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions,  and  waa  amhassador  in 
England  in  1724.  The  war  in  Italy  called  him  into  the  bek 
again  in  1733,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  tuxshal 
of  France.  In  the  campaign  of  1734  he  was  one  of  the  dae: 
commanders  on  the  French  side,  and  he  fought  the  battks 
of  Parma  and  Guastalla.  A  famous  episode  ms  his  sarnnr 
personal  escape  when  his  quarters  on  the  Scochia  were  raided  by 
the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  X4th  of  September  1734.  Id  ns 
he  directed  a  war  of  positions  with  credit,  but  he  was  sooa 
replaced  by  Marshal  de  NoaUles.  He  was  govemor-genoal  oi 
Alsace  when  Frederick  the  Great  paid  a  secret  visit  to  Stnssbo:; 
(1740).  In  X742  de  Broglie  was  appointed  to  commaiid  the 
French  army  in  Germany,  but  such  powers  as  be  had  posessd 
were  .failing  him,  and. he  had  always  been  the  "  man  of  aaxH 
means,"  safe  and  catitious,  but  lacking  in  elasUdty  and  daiicg. 
The  only  success  obtained  was  in  the  action  of  Sahay  (25th  II17 
'1742),  for  which  he  was  made  a  duke.  He  returned  to  Fnace  ia 
1743,  and  died  two  years  later. 

His  son,  Victor  Francois,  Due  de  Brogue  (17 18-1834)* 
served  with  his  father  at  Parma  and  Guastalla,  and  in  iru 
obtained  a  colonelcy.  In  the  German  War  he  took  part  in  thi 
storming  of  Prague  in  1 742,  and  was  made  a  brigadier.  In  1744 
and  1745  he  saw  further  service  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1756  he 
was  made  marichal  de  camp.  He  subsequently  aervtd  wi'Ji 
Marshal  Saxe  in  the  low  countries,  and  was  present  at  Roacoox, 
Val  and  Maastricht.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  made  x 
licutenant-gencraL  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  semrj 
successively  under  d'Esti^s,  Soubise  and  Contades,  being 
present  at  all  the  battles  from  Hastenbeck  onwards.  Ss  nctory 
over  Prince  Ferdinand  at  Bergen  (1759)  won  him  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France  from  his  own  sovereign  axul  that  of  prince  of 
the  empire  from  the  emperor  Francis  I.  In  X760  he  von  sa 
action  at  Corbach,  but  was  defeated  at  VelUns^^aoscn  in  1761. 
After  the  war  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  not  recalled  to  active 
employment  until  X778,  when  he  was  given  command  of  the 
troops  designed  to  operate  against  England.  He  plsycd  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution,  which  he  qpposed  with  tk'jcr* 
mination.  After  his  emigration,  de  Broglie  conunanded  thf 
"  army  of  the  princes  "  for  a  short  time  (1792).  He  died  at 
MUnster  in  1804. 

Another  son  of  the  first  duke,  Cbarixs  Francos,  Conx  cs 
Brogue  (1719-X78X),  served  for  some  years  in  the  axnj.  asi 
afterwards  b^me  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  in  tr« 
service  of  Louis  XV.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  in  cooncLcn 
with  the  Secret  du  Rot,  the  private,  as  distinct  from  the  offico.. 
diplomatic  service  of  Louis,  of  whidi  he  was  the  ablest  and  bbA 
important  member. 

.  The  son  of  Victor  Francois,  Victor  Clauds,  Pbxivx  be 
Brogue  (X757-X794),  served  in  the  army,  attaining  the  rank  at 
marichal  de  camp.  He  adopted  revolutionary  opuiioBS.  senci 
with  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  in  America,  was  a  menber  d 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  oonstastly 
voting  on  the  Liberal  side.  He  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
Republican  army  on  the  Rhine;  but  in  the  Terror  be  «a» 
denounced,  arrested  and  executed  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  Ja>e 
X794.    His  dying  admonition  to  his  little  aoa  was  lo  leiua 
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faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  however  unjust  and 
ungrateful. 

AcHiLLE  Charles  L£once  Victok,  dug  de  Brogue  (1785- 
1S70),  statesman  and  diplomatist,  son  of  the  last-named,  was 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  November  1785.    His  mother  had 
shared  her  husband's  imprisonment,  but  managed  to  escape 
to  Switrerland,  where  she  remained  till  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
She  now  returned  to  Paris  with  her  children  and  lived  there 
quietly  until  1796,  when  she  married  a  M.  d'Argenson,  grandson 
o(  Louis  XV.'s  minister  of  war.    Under  the  care  of  his  step-father 
young  de  Broglie  received  a  careful  and  liberal  education  and 
made  his  entr£e  into  the  aristocratic  and  literary  society  of  Paris 
under  the  Empire.    In  i8oq,  he  was  appointed  a  njember  of  the 
council  of  state,  over  which  Napoleon  presided  in  person;  and 
vas  sent  by  the  emperor  on  diplomatic  missions,  as  attach6, 
to  varioiis  countries.    Though  he  had  never  been  in  sympathy 
m'th  the  principles  of  the  Empire,  de  Broglie  was  not  one  of  those 
who  rejoiced  at  its  downfall.    In  common  with  all  men  of  ex- 
perience and  sense  he  realized  the  danger  to  France  of  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  forces  of  violent  reaction.  AVith  Decazes  and 
Richelieu  he  saw  that  the  only  hope  for  a  calm  future  lay  in  "  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Restoration  with  the  Revolution."    By 
the  influence  of  his  unde.  Prince  Am€d^  de  Broglie,  his  right  to 
s  peerage  had  been  recognized;  and  to  his  own  great  surprise 
be  received,  in  June  1814,  a  summons  from  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.    There,  after  the  Hundred  Days,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courageous  defence  of  Marshal  Ney,  for 
whose  acquittal  he,  alone  of  all  the  peers,  both  spoke  and  voted. 
.After  this  defiant  act  of  opposition  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  his  impending  marriage  gave  him  an  excuse  for  leaving  the 
country.    On  the  isth  of  February  1816,  he  was  married  at 
Leghorn  to  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  StaJil.   He  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  took  no  part  in  politics  until  the 
elections  of  September  18x7  broke  the  power  of  the  "  ultra- 
royalists  "  and   substituted  for  the  .  Ckambre  introuvable  a 
moderate  assembly.     De  Broglie's  political  attitude  during 
the  years  that  followed  is  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
"  From  x8x a  to  1822  all  the  efforts  of  men  of  sense  and  character 
were  directed  to  reconciling  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution, 
the  old  r^me  and  the  new  France.    From  1822  to  1827  all 
their  efforts  were  directed  to  resisting  the  growing  power  of  the 
counter-revolution.  From  1827  to  1830  all  their  efforts  aimed  at 
moderating  and  regulating  the  reaction  in  a  contrary  sense." 
During  the  last  critical  years  of  Charles  X.'s  reign,  de  Broglie 
identified  himself  with  the  doctrinaires,  among  whom  Royer- 
CoUard  and  Guizot  were  the  most  prominent.    The  July  revolu- 
tion placed  him  in  a  difficult  position;    he  knew  nothing  of 
the  intrigues  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne;  but, 
the  revolution  once  accomplished,  he  was  ready  to  uphold'  the 
fdil  accompli  with  characteristic  loyalty,  and  on  the  9th  of 
August  took  office  in  the  new  government  as  minister  of  public 
worship  and  education.   As  he  had  foreseen,   the  ihinistry 
was  short-lived,  and  on  the  2nd  of  November  he  was  once  more 
out  of  office.    During  the  critical  lime  that  followed  he  con- 
sistently supported  the  principles  which  triumphed  with  the  fall 
of  Lafiitte  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Casimir  P6rier  in  March 
1832.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  and  the  insurrection  of  June 
1832,  de  Broglie  took  office  once  more  as  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  (October  xxth).    His  tenure  of  the  foreign  office  was 
coincident  with  a  very  critical  period  in  international  relations. 
But  for  the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain  under  Palmerston,  the 
July  monarchy  would  have  been  completely  isolated  in  Europe; 
and  this  sjrmpathy  the  aggressive  policy  of  France  in  Belgium 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  had  been  in  danger 
of  aUenating.    The  Belgian  crisis  had  been  settled,  so  far  as  the 
two  powers  were  concerned,  before  de  Broglie  took  office;  but 
the  concerted  military  and  naval  action  for  the  coercion  of  the 
Dutch,  which  led  to  the  French  occupation  of  Antwerp,  was 
carried  out  under  his  auspices.    The  good  understanding  of  which 
this  was  the  symbol  characterized  also  the  relations  of  de  Broglie 
and  Palmerston  during  the  crisis  of  the  first  war  of  Mchcmet  Ali 
(q.t.)  with  the  Porte,  and  in  the  avoirs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 


their  common  sympathy  with  constitutional  liberty  led  to  an 
agreement  for  common  action,  which  took  shape  in  Uie  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
signed  at  London  on  the  a2nd  of  April  1834.  De  Broglie  had 
retired  from  office  in  the  March  preceding,  and  did  not  return 
to  power  till  March  of  the  following  year,  when  he  became  head 
of  the  cabinet.  -  In  1836,  the  government  having  been  defeated 
on  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  five  per  cents,  he  once  more  resigned, 
and  never  returned  to  official  life.  He  had  remained  in  power 
long  enough  to  prove  what  honesty  of  purpose,  experience  of 
affairs,  and  common  sense  can  accomplish  when  allied  with 
authority.  The  debt  that  France  and  Europe  owed  him  may 
be  measured  by  comparing  the  results  of  his  policy  with  that 
of  his  successors  under  not  dissimilar  circumstances.  He  had 
found  France  isolated  and  Europe  full  of  the  rumours  of  war; 
he  left  her  strong  in  the  English  alliance  and  the  respect 
of  Liberal  Europe,  and  Europe  freed  from  the  restless  apprehen- 
sions which  were  to  be  stirred  into  life  again  by  the  attitude  of 
Thiers  in  the  Eastern  Question  and  of  Guizot  in  the  affair  of  the 
"  Spanish  marriages."  From  1836  to  1848  de  Broglie  held 
almost  completely  aloof  from  politics,  to  which  his  scholarly 
temperament  little  inclined  him,  a  disinclination  strengthened 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  on  the  22nd  of  September  1838.  His 
friendship  for  Guizot,  however,  induced  him  to  accept  a  tem- 
porary mission  in  1845,  and  in  1847  to  go  as  French  ambassador 
to  London.  The  revolution  of  1848  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  for 
he  realized  that  it  meant  the  final  ruin  of  the  Liberal  monarchy— 
in  his  view  the  political  system  best  suited  to  France.  He  took 
his  seat,  however,  in  the  republican  National  Assembly  and  in 
the  Convention  of  1848,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  section  known 
as  the  "  Burgraves,"  did  his  best  to  stem  the  tide  of  socialism 
and  to  avert  the  reaction  in  favour  of  autocracy  which  he  foresaw. 
He  shared  with  his  colleagues  the  indignity  of  the  coup  d'itat 
of  the  2nd  of  December  1851,  and  remained  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  imperial  regime, 
though  he  was  heard  to  remark,  with  that  caustic  wit  for  which 
he  was  famous,  that  the  empire  was  "  the  government  which 
the  poorer  classes  in  France  desired  and  the  rich  deserved." 
The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  philo- 
sophical and  literary  pursuits.  Having  been  brought  up  by  his 
step-father  in  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the  time,  he  gradually 
arrived  at  a  sincere  belief  in  the  Christian  religion..  "  I  shall  die," 
said  he,  "a  penitent  Christian  and  an  impenitent  Liberal." 
His  literary  works,  though  few  of  them  have  been  published, 
were  rewarded  in  1856  by  a  seat  iii  the  French  Academy,  and 
he  Was  also  a  member  of  another  branch  of  the  French  Institute, 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  In  the  labours  of 
those  learned  bodies  he  took  an  active  and  assiduous  part. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1870. . 

Besides  his  Souvenirs,  in  4  vols.  (Paris,  1 885-1 888),  the  due  de 
Broglie  left  numerous  works,  of  which  only  some  have  been  published. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Merits  ei  discours  (3  vob.,  Paris,  1863); 
Le  Libre  Echange  ei  VimpSl  (Paris,  1879) ;  Vues  sur  U  gouvemement  de 
la  France  (Paris,  1861).  This  last  was  confiscated  before  publication 
by  the  imperial  government.  See  Guizot.  Le  Due  de  Broglie  (Paris, 
1870),  and  Mfmoires  (Paris,  1858-1867);  and  the  histories  of 
Thureau-Dangin  and  Duvcrgier  de  Hauranne. 

Jacques  Victor  Albert,  duc  de  Brogue  (1821-1901),  his 
eldest  son,  was.  bom  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  June  1821.  After 
a  brief  diplomatic  career  at  >fadrid  and  Rome,  the  revolution 
of  1848  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  public  life  and  devote 
himself  to  literature.  He  had  already  published  a  translation 
of  the  religious  system  of  Leibnitz  (1846).  He  now  at  once  made 
his  mark  by  his  contributions  to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
and  the  Orleanist  and  clerical  organ  Le  Correspondanl,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  under  the  titles  of  £ludes  morales 
ei  litKraires  (1853)  and  Questions  de  religion  et  d'histoire  (i860). 
These  were  supplemented  in  1869  by  a  volume  of  Nouvelles  itudes 
de  littirature  et  de  morale.  His  L*£gUse  et  Vempire  r'omain  au 
I V*  Slide  (1856-1866)  brought  him  the  succession  to  Lacordaire's 
seat  in  the  Academy  in  1862.  In  1870  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  dukedom,  having  previously  been  known  as  the  prince 
de  Broglie.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
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AutrBbl]'  for  the  deputmcDt  of  tlie  Euic,  Bod  a  few  dayi  later 
(on  the  igthaf  FebnuryJ  wBsappoiiitedanibuudorLnLoDdon; 
but  in  MBtcb  iBji.inconMquenceoIcriticumsuponhii  Dtgotii- 
tiona  concenuDg  llie  coininercial  tieatiei  bclwees  EngUnd  and 
France,  he  lesigned  hi»  pc«t  and  tooL  bi&  seat  Id  Ibe  Katicna] 
Auembty,  where-  he  becaioe  ibe  leading  spirit  ol  Ibc  monaicbical 
campaign  against  Thiera.  On  the  leplacement  of  the  latter  by 
Muthal  MacMahon,  (he  due  de  Brof^e  became  pioidcnt  of 
the  council  and  minista  foi  (ottign  aSain  (Hay  1S73),  but  in 
the  rtconsliuction  of  the  ministry  on  tbe  16th  of  Xovtmbn,  after 
the  passing  of  the  leptcnnste,  tiaoslcned  bimsell  to  tbe  miniiuy 
of  the  interior.  His  tenure  of  oBice  wis  marked  by  an  eitreme 
coniervstism,  wbich  roused  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Republicans, 
whOe  he  ilienaled  (he  Legitimist  party  by  his  friendly  relations 
wilh  (he  Bo[iapar(ists,  and  the  BonapartistB  by  an  attempl 
to  effect  a  coEnptomise  between  the  rival  clajmaota  to  the 
mooarchy.  The  result  w»»  the  fal!  of  the  cabinet  on  the  i6tli  of 
May  1874.  Three  years  later  (00  (be  i6(h  of  May  1877)  be  was 
eDlnuted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  with  the  objecl 
of  appealing  to  (he  country  and  securing  a  new  chamber  mote 
favoutabte  to  the  reactionaries  (ban  ill  predecessor  had  been. 
The  result,  however,  was  1  decisive  Republican  majority.  The 
due  de  Broglie  was  defeated  in  bis  own  district,  and  resigned 
office  on  the  lolh  of  November.  Not  being  re-elected  io  i88j, 
he  abandoned  politics  and  reverted  to  bis  historical  work, 
publishing  a  series  of  historical  studies  and  biographies  written 
in  a  most  pleasing  style,  and  especially  valuable  for  their 
eitensivc  documentation.     He  died  in  Paris  an  the  igth  of 


imi,  a  shoe)  worn  in  the  wilder  pans  of  Ireland  end  the  Scottish 
HigMandi.  (])  A  dialectical  accent  or  pronunciation  (of 
uncertain  origin),  especially  used  of  the  Irish  acccot  in  speaking 
Englbh, 

BHOHAN,  AnaUSmrB  SUSANNB  (18Q7-1S37),  French 
actress,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  imd  of  January  1807.  She 
eolered  the  Conservatoire  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  look  the 
lecond  prize  for  comedy  in  1S30,  and  the  first  in  iSii.  She 
terved  her  apprenticeship  in  tlie  provinces,  making  her  Erst 
Paris  appearance  at  tbe  Odion  iii  1S31  as  Donne  in  Tarln^t, 
Her  success  there  and  elsewhere  brought  her  a  summons  to  the 
Comfdie  Franfaiie,  where  she  made  her  dAid  on  (he  isth  of 
February  i834>  **  Modelon  in  Lci  Prliitusei  ridiaia,  and 
Suzanne  in  Lt  liariap  di  Fi[ara.  She  retired  in  1S41,  and  died 
on  the  16th  of  August  1S87. 

Her  eider  daughter,  Josetbime  Vtnait  Adchstine  Biobak 
(i8i4-i8gj),  was  admitted  to  the  ConsctvatoiR  when  very 
young,  twice  talcing  (be  secood  prize  for  comedy.  Thcsouhrcite 
par1,entrustedfor  more  tfianiSDyearsat  (heComfdieFranfaise 
(o  a  succession  of  artists  ol  Ibc  first  rank,  was  at  tbe  moment 
without  a  representative,  and  Hdlle  Auguilinc  Brohan  made 
her  dibul  (here  on  (be  ig(h  of  May  iS^i,  as  Dorine  in  Tarluji, 
and  lise  in  Rivaux  d'tia-mlims.  She  was  immediately  admitted 
fmrionnairr,  and  at  Ibe  end  of  eighteen  months  unanimously 
elected  Hciastre,  She  soon  became  a  great  favourite,  not  only 
io  the  plays  of  Moliire  and  de  Regnard,  but  also  in  those  of 
Morivaui.  On  her  retirement  from  (be  stage  in  1866,  she  made 
an  unhappy  marriage  with  Edmond  David  de  Gheest  (d.  TS85}, 
secretary  to  (he  Belgian  legation  in  Paris. 

Susanne  Bioban's  second  daughter,  £hilie  Madeleine 
BaOHUf  (i83}-i;ioo),  also  took  first  prize  for  comedy  at  the 
Conservatoire  (i8so).  She  was  engaged  at  once  by  the  Comfdie 
Francaise,  but  instead  of  makiog  her  dtbkl  in  some  play  of  (be 


rlptrtoin  of  the  theatre,  the  raanaieoteat  pat  on  f«  bs  Ineit 
a  new  comedy  by  Scribe  and  Legouvt,  Lci  Cnla  it  la  ram  u 
Navint,  in  which  ihe  created  (be  part  of  Harguerite  do  the  ut 
of  September  i8;o.  Her  talents  aiid  beauty  ludc  hci  a  ucos 
from  the  first,  and  in  less  than  two  years  fmm  Ikt  i(hl  ihi  nt 
elected  itciHairi.  In  iSjj  she  married  Harki  Ucbud.  <na 
whom  she  was  soon  separated,  and  in  185S  she  ntunied  10  lie 
ComMie  Fianfaiu  in  leading  parts,  until  her  rctiremmi  in  itU. 
Her  name  is  associated  with  a  great  number  ol  playi,  beidd 
those  in  tbe  classical  rtfirloiri,  lutaUy  Lt  Uenit  eb  riar'caiiu. 
Par  iroil  it  ioiBpitlt,  La  Dm  Vtmes,  and  Le  lien  atuwrmt,  la 
which,  as  (be  "  marquise  de  Maupas,"  the  had  one  of  bet  giaieit 

BROKB,  or  Beooee,  ARTHDB  (d.  ijfij),  Ei^isli  uiIh, 
wrote  (he  first  English  version  of  tbe  sloty  of  RoiTieo  aodJulitL 
Tkt  TrapioU  HiUnryt  el  RamtHi  ami  Jalial  (i  s6>)  b  a  rfajnid 
account  of  the  story,  taken,  not  directly  from  BandcUo'i  nlkc- 
tionof  novels  (1554),  but  from  the  French  translation  (fiiAwB 
lta%iqius)  of  Pierre  Boaiituau  or  Boisteaa,  lomomed  lamij, 
and  Frantius  de  Belleforest.     Broke  adds  aome  detail  to  IV 

which  ore  not  known  to  eiist  elsewhere,  but  irfiich  were  adcpl^ 
by  Shakespeare  in  Rimmi  and  Julitl,  Iheic  b  do  reassailir 
doubt  (bat  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  aouice  of  llv  t^y 
Broke  perished  by  shipwreck  in  ijSj,  on  hit  way  from  Nevhaia 
(o  join  the  English  troops  fighting  on  (be  Butncml  lidt  in 
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The  genesis  of  Ihe  Juliet  • 

poem  and  ol  Witliim  Payntr 
>bail>r<.  edited  by  Mr  t<  A. 
(I87S). 

BROXK  BIB  PHILIP  B0WB8  VERB.  Bar.  (iTi«-iSti}, 
British  rear-admiral,  was  bora  at  Broke  Hall,  ncu  I[Bwich« 
the  9th  of  September  177G,  a  member  of  an  old  Suffolk  laaay. 

Me^terranean  from  1703  (o  1705,  and  was  with  iIk  fini^ 
Beet  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  1797.  In  17^  he  m 
present  at  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Frendi  scpiadnn  dS 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  From  17M  to  tSol  be  serrei!  wiib 
the  North  Sea  fleet,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  mode  capula 
Unemployed  for  the  ncit  four  years,  be  commanded  in  lies 
a  frigate  in  tbe  English  and  Irish  Channds.  In  1806  he  n 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Sharmon,"  jS-gun  fripl'. 
rernaining  afloat,  principally  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  tiD  iSii 
Tbe  "  ShaoDon  "  was  then  ordered  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scom. 
For  a  year  after  the  dcclaradon  of  war  between  Great  Briui 
and  the  United  Slates  in  iSii,  the  frigalc  saw  bo  imponul 
service,  though  she  captured  several  pcizcv  Broke  ulihsil 
this  period  of  comparative  inactivity  (o  train  bis  ntcn  thunuiltl; 
He  paid  particular  attention  (o  gunnery,  and  (be  "  ^*'*""'^  ' 
ere  long  gained  a  unique  reputation  for  eacdlence  ef  ihaatiag 
Broke's  opportunity  came  in  iSij.  In  May  oi  tha(  ytu  lie 
"  Shannon  "was  cruising  oHBoston,  watching  the"  Oxsipeaki,'' 

armament.  On  the  ist  of  June  Broke,  finding  hit  water  sqip'? 
getting  low,  wrote  to  Lawrence,  tbe  commander  of  tbe  "  dtu- 
peake,"  asking  for  a  meeting  between  the  two  ships,  stalinj  ^ 
"  Shannon's  "  force,  and  guaiantcriog  that  00  other  BniKk 
ship  should  take  part  in  tbe  engagement.  Before  \im  kii:i 
could  be  delivered,  however,  the  "  Chesapeake,"  under  fall  »J 
ran  out  of  Boston  harbour,  crowds  of  pleasnre-boatt  ictos- 
panyiog  her  to  witness  (he  engagemen(.  Broke  fcnefiy  addnsirj 
bit  men.  *'  Don't  cheer,"  he  concluded,  "  go  quieil)'  to  yw 
quarters.  I  feel  sure  you  will  all  do  your  duty."  As  the  "  Om- 
peake"  rounded  to  on  the  "Shannon's"  wntho-  (punn. 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  the  British  frigate  irccivii 
her  wilh  a  broadside.  A  hundred  of  Uk  "  Owprake'i "  cn< 
were  struck  down  at  once,  Lawrence  himself  being  mcrtil'f 
wounded.  A  second  broadside,  equally  w^-aimcd,  iocrea^fif 
the  confusion,  and,  her  liller-ropes  being  shot  away,  (be  Ane«-' 
frigate  drifted  foul  of  tbe  "  Shannon."  Broke  qvang  oa  tzurd 
with  some  siiU' of  hh  men  loUonog  liim.  Af  ler  a  biiel  tUudi' 
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tbe  fifl^t  was  Ofver.  Within  fifteen  minutes  x>f  the  firing  of  the 
iiist  shot,  the  "  Chesapefthe  "  struck  her  flag,  but  Broke  himsdf 
was  serioiisly  wounded.  For  his  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  baronetcy,  and  subsequently  was  made  a  K.C.B.  His  exploit 
captivated  the  public  fancy,  and  his  popular  title  of  "  Brave 
Brake"  gives  the  standard  by  which  his  action  was  judged. 
Its  true  significance,  however,  lies  deeper.  Brokers  victory  was 
due  not  so  much  to  courage  as  to  forethought.  "  The '  Shannon,' " 
said  Admiral  Jurien  de  La  Gravi^re,  **  captured  the  '  Chesa- 
peake '  on  the  ist  of  June  28x3;  but  on  the  14th  of  September 
1806,  when  he  took  command  of  his  frigate.  Captain  Broke  had 
begun  to  prepare  the  glorious  termination  to  this  bloody  affair." 
firoke's  wound  incapacitated  him  from  further  service,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  caused  him  seriousr  suffering.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  and  of  January  1841. 

BROKBV  HILU  a  silver-mining  town  of  Yancowinna  county. 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  935  m.  directly  W.  by  N.  of  Sydney, 
and  connected  with  Adelaide  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  37,518. 
One  of  the  neighbouring  mines,  Uie  Proprietary,  is  the  richest 
in  the  world;  gold  is  associated  with  the  silver;  large  quantities 
of  lead,  good  copper  lodes,  zinc  and  tin  are  also  f  otmd.  The 
problem  of  the  profitable  treatment  of  the  sulphide  ores  has  been 
practically  solved  here.  In  addition  Broken  Hill  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  pastoral  districts  in  Australia.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Wilcannia. 

BRMQBB  (according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary ^  from  Lat. 
hrecca,  spit,  spike,  troccare,  to  "  broach  " — another  Eng.  form 
of  the  same  word;  hence  O.  Fr.  vendre  d  broche,  to  retail,  e.g. 
wine,  from  the  tap,  and  thus  the  general  sense  of  dealing;  see 
also  for  a  discussion  of  the  etymo^gy  and  early  history  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  J.  R.  Dos  Passos,  Law  of  Stockbrokers^  chap,  i., 
New  Yoric,  1905).  In  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  a  broker 
is  a  mercantile  agent,  of  the  dus  known  as  general  agents, 
whose  oflke  is  to  bring  together  intending  buyers  and  sellers 
and  make  a  contract  between  them,  for  a  remuneration  called 
brokerage  or  commission;  e.g,  cotton  brokers,  wool  brokers 
or  produce  brokers.  Originally  the  only  contracts  negotiated 
by  brokers  were  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  conmiodities;  but 
the  word  in  its  present  use  includes  other  classes  of  mercantile 
agents,  sudi  as  stockbrokers,  insurant-brokers,  ship-brokers  or 
bill-brokers.  Pawnbrokers  are  not  brokers  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word;  they  deal  as  principab  and  do  not  act  as  agents. 
In  *<f«*-«Mtng  the  chief  questions  of  modem  legal  interest  in 
connexion  with  brokers,  we  shall  deal  with  them,  firstly,  in  the 
original  sense  of  agents  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 

Edaiunu  between  Broker  and. Principal, — ^A  broker  has  not, 
I^  a  factor,  possession  of  his  principal's  goods,  and,  unless 
e^nressly  authorized,  cannot  buy  or  sell  in  his  own  name;  his 
business  is  to  bring  into  privity  of  contract  his  principal  and  the 
third  party.  Whoi  the  contract  is  made,  ordinarily  he  drops 
oat  altogether.  Brokers  very  frequently  act  as  factors  also, 
but,  when  they  do  so,  their  rights  and  duties  as  factors  must  be 
ifff^^niT"**^*^  from,  their  rights  and  duties  as  brokers.  It  is  a 
broker's  duty  to  carry  out  his  principal's  instructions  with 
diligence,  skfll  and  perfect  good  faith.  He  must  see  that  the 
terms  <d  the  baigaini  accord  with  his  principal's  orders  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  e.g.  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  price; 
he  must  ensure  that  the  contract  of  sale  effected  by  hhn  be  legally 
enforceaUe  by  his  principal  against  the  third  party;  and  he 
m»t  not  accept  any  commission  from  the  third  party,  or  put 
himself  in  any  position  in  which  his  own  interest  may  become 
opposed  to  his  principal's.  As  soon  as  he  has  made  the  contract 
whidi  he  was  employed  to  make;  in  most  respects  his  duty  to, 
and  his  authority  from,  his  principal  alike  cease;  and  conse- 
quently the  law  of  brokers  relates  principally  to  the  formation 
of  contracts  by  them. 

The  most  important  formality  in  English  law,  in  making 
oonttacts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  with  which  a  broker  must  comply, 
in  order  to  make  the  contract  legally  enforceable  by  his  principal 
against  the  third  party,  is  contained  in  section  4  of  the  Sale  of 
Goods  Act  1893,  which  (in  substance  re-enacting  section  17  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds)  provides  as  follows. — "  A  contract  for  the 


sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  shall 
not  be  enforceable  by  action  unless  the  buya  shall  accept  part 
of  the  goods  as  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give 
something  in  earnest  to  bind  tlw  contract,  or  in  part  payment,  or 
unkss  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  tke  contract  be  made 
and  signed  by  tke  party  to  be  ckarged  or  kis  agent  in  tkat  bekalf." 

From  the  reign  of  James  I.  till  1884  brokers  in  London  were 
admitted  and  licensed  by  the  corporation,  and  regulated  by 
statute;  and  it  was  common  to  employ  one  broker  only,  who 
acted  as  intermediary  between,  and  was  the  agent  of  both  buyer 
and  seller.  When  the  Stetute  of  Frauds  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.,  it  became  the  practice  for  the  broker,  acting  for 
both  parties,  to  insert  in  a  formal  book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  a 
memorandum  of  each  contract  effected  by  him,  and  to  sign  such 
memorandum  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  written  memorandum  of  the  contract  of  sale,  signed 
by  the  agent  of  the  parties  as  required  by  the  statute.  He  would 
then  send  to  the  buyer  a  copy  of  this  memorandum,  called  the 
"  bought  note,"  and  to  the  sdler  a  "  sold  note,"  which  would  run 
as  follows  ^— 

"  I  have  this  day  bought  for  you  from  A  B  [or  "  my  principal  '*] 

liagtutd]"M,SrokerF^    . 

**  I  have  this  day  sold  for  you  to  A  B  [or  "  my  principal "] 

isigned]  'Md.  Broker:* 

There  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century  considerable 
discussion  in  the  courts  as  to  whether  the  entry  in  a  broker's 
book,  or  the  bought  and  sold  notes  (singlyor  together),  constituted 
the  statutory  memorandum;  and  judicial  opim'on  was  not 
unanimous  on  the  point.  But  at  the  present  day  brokers  are  no 
longer  regulated  by  statute,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  and 
keep  no  formal  book;  and  as  an  entry  made  in  a  private  book 
kept  by  the  broker  for  another  purpose,  even  if  signed,  would 
probably  not  be  regarded  as  a  memorandum  signed  by  the  agent 
of  the  parties  in  that  behalf,  the  old  discussion  is  now  of  little 
practi(^  interest. 

Under  modem  conditions  of  business  the  written  memorandum 
of  the  contract  of  sale  effected  by  the  broker  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  a  "  contract  note  ";  but  the  question  whether,  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  contract  note  aJffords  a 
sufficient  memorandum  in  writing,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations— e.g.  whether  the  transaction  is  effected  through  one 
or  through  two  brokers;  whether  the  contract  notes  are  rendered 
by  one  broker  only,  or  by  both;  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  ex- 
changed between  the  brokers,  or  rendered  by  each  broker  to  his 
own  client;  for  under  present  practice  any  one  of  these  methods 
may  obtain,  according  to  the  trade  in  which  the  transaction  is 
effected,  and  the  nature  of  the  particular  transaction. 

Where  one  and  the  same  broker  is  employed  by  both  seller  and 
buyer,  bought  and  sold  notes  rendered  in  the  old  form  provide  the 
necessary  memorandum  of  the  contract.  Where  two  brokers  are 
employed,  one  by  the  seller  and  one  by  the  buyer,  sometimes  one 
drops  out  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  negotiated,.and  the  other  makes 
out,  signs  and  sends  to  the  parties  the  bought  and  sold  notes. 
The  latter  then  becomes  the  agent  of  both  parties  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  the  statutory  memorandum,  and  the  position  is  the 
same  as  if  one  broker  only  had  been  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  broker  does  not  drop  out  of  the  transaction,  each 
broker  remains  to  the  end  the  agent  of  his  own  principal  only, 
and  neither  becomes  the  agent  of  the  other  party  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  the  memorandum.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  usual 
practice  for  the  buyer's  broker  to  send  to  the  seller's  broker  a 
note  of  the  contract, — "  I,  acting  on  account  of  A.  B.  [or,  "  of 
my  principal,"],  have  this  day  bought/rMii  you,  acting  on  account 
of  C.  D.  lor, "  of  your  principal  "J," — ^and  to  receive  a  correspond- 
ing note  from  the  seller's  broker.  Thus  each  of  the  parties  receives 
through  his  own  agent  a  memorandum  signed  by  the  other  party's 
agent.  These  contract  notes  are  usually  known  as,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of, "  bought "  and  "  sold  "  notes.  In  all  the  above  three 
cases  the  broker's  duty  of  compliance  with  all  formalities  neces- 
sary to  make  thecontract  of  sale  legally  enforceable  is  performed, 
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and  both  i>arties  obtain  a  written  memorandum  of  the  contract 
upon  which  they  can  sue. 

The  broker,  on  performing  his  duty  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  upon  which  he  is  employed,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his 
"  brokerage."  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  business, 
upon  the  total  price  of  the  goods  bought  or  sold  through  him. 
When  he  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the  other  party,  he  is  said 
to  be  employed  upon  del  credere  terms,  and  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
rate  of  remuneration.  In  some  trades  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
selling  broker  to  receive  payment  from  the  buyer  or  his  broker; 
and  in  such  case  it  is  his  duty  to  accoimt  to  his  principal  for  the 
purchase  money.  A  broker  who  properly  expends  money  or 
incurs  liability  on  his  principal's  behalf  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  the  money,  and  in- 
demnified against  the  liability.  Not  having,  like  a  factor, 
possession  of  the  goods,  a  broker  has  no  lien  by  which  to  enforce 
his  rights  against  his  principal.  If  he  fails  to  perform  his  duty, 
he  loses  his  right  to  remuneration,  reimbursement  and  indemnity, 
and  further  becomes  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  breadi 
of  his  contract  of  employment,  at  the  suit  of  his  principal. 

Relations  hdween  Broker  and  Third  Party, — A  broker  who 
signs  a  contract  note  as  broker  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  whether 
named  or  not,  is  not  personally  liable  on  the  contract  to  the 
third  party.  But  if  he  makes  the  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  himself  a  party  to  it,  the  third  party  may  sue  either  the 
broker  or  his  principal,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  third 
party,  by  his  election  to  treat  one  as  the  party  to  the  contract, 
may  preclude  himself  from  suing  the  other.  In  this  respect  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  agency  apply  to  a  broker.  Generally, 
a  broker  has  not  authority  to  receive  payment,  but  in  trades  in 
which  it  is  customary  for  him  to  do  so,  if  the  buyer  pays  the 
seller's  broker,  and  is  then  sued  by  the  seller  for  the  price  by 
reason  of  the  broker  having  become  insolvent  or  absconded,  he 
may  set  up  the  payment  to  the  broker  as  a  defence  to  the  action 
by  the  broker's  principal.  Brokers  may  render  themselves  liable 
for  damages  in  tort  for  the  conversion  of  the  goods  at  the  suit 
of  the  true  owner  if  they  negotiate  a  sale  of  the  goods  for  a 
selling  principal  who  has  no  title  to  the  goods. 

The  Influence  of  Exchanges. — The  relations  between  brokers 
and  their  principals,  and  also  between  brokers  and  third  parties 
as  above  defined,  have  been  to  some  extent  modified  in  practice 
by  the  institution  since  the  middle  of  the  xQth  century  in  im- 
portant commercial  centres  of  "  Exchanges,"  where  persons 
interested  in  a  particular  trade,  whether  as  merchants  or  as 
brokers,  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business.  By  the  contract 
of  membership  of  the  association  in  whose  hands  is  vested  the 
control  of  the  exchange,  every  person  on  becoming  a  member 
agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  to  make 
his  contracts  on  the  market  in  accordance  with  them.  A 
governing  body  or  committee  elected  by  the  members  enforces 
observance  of  the  rules,  and  members  who  fail  to  meet  their 
engagements  on  the  market,  or  to  conform  to  the  rules,  are 
liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  by  the  committee.  All  disputes 
between  members  on  their  contracts  are  submitted  to  an  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  composed  of  members;  and  the  arbitrators  in 
deciding  the  questions  submitted  to  them  are  guided  by  the  rules. 
A  printed  book  of  rules  is  available  for  reference;  and  various 
printed  forms  of  contract  suited  to  the  various  requirements 
of  the  business  are  specified  by  the  rules  and  supplied  by  the 
association  for  the  use  of  members.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
settlement  of  accounts  between  members,  particularly  in  respect 
of  "  futures,"  i.e.  contracts  for  future  delivery,  a  weekly  or  other 
periodical  settlement  is  effected  by  means  of  a  clearing-house; 
each  member  paying  or  receiving  in  respect  of  all  his  contracts 
which  are  still  open,  the  balance  of  his  weekly  "  differences,"  i.e. 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  price 
fixed  for  the  settlement,  or  between  the  last  and  the  present 
settlement  prices.  - 

As  all  contracts  on  the  market  are  made  subject  to  the  rules, 
it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  rules  alter  the  rights  and  liabilities 
attached  by  law,  the  ordinary  law  is  modified.    The  most 


important  modification  in  the  position  of  brokers  effected  by 
membership  of  such  an  exchanjge  is  due  to  the  rule  tkat  as, 
between  themselves,  all  members  are  principals,  on  the  market 
no  agents  are  recognized;  a  broker  em[doyed  fay  a  non-meaber 
to  buy  for  him  on  the  market  is  treated  by  the  rales  as  btoiog 
for  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  personally  liable  on  the  oontnct 
If  it  be  a  contract  in  futures,  he  is  required  to  conform  to  the 
weekly  settlemoit  rules.  If  his  principal  fails  to  take  ddiveiy, 
the  engagement  is  his  and  he  is  required  to  make  good  to  the 
member  who  sold  to  him  any  difference  between  the  coninct 
and  market  price  at  the  date  of  delivery.  But  whilst  this 
practice  alters  directly  the  relations  of  the  broker  to  the  tbird 
party,  it  aho  affects  or  tends  to  affect  indirectly  the  rdations  d 
the  broker  to  his  own  principal.  The  terms  of  the  oontnct  of 
employment  being  a  matter  of  negotiation  and  agreement 
between  them,  it  is  open  to  a  broker,  if  he  chooses,  to  stipdate 
for  particular  terms;  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  exchaoges 
to  supply  printed  contract  forms  for  the  use  of  members  in  tfaor 
dealings  with  non-members  who  emjrfoy  them  as  brokm, 
containing  a  stipulation  that  the  contract  is  made  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  exchange;  and  frequently  also  a  dause  thit 
the  contract  is  made  with  the  broker  as  prineip^  In  additioa 
to  these  express  terms,  there  is  in  the  contract  of  emplo3noeQt 
the  term,  implied  by  law  in  all  trade  contracts,  that  the  pirtks 
consent  to  be  bound  by  such  trade  usages  as  are  consistciit  Tith 
the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  and  reasonable.  On  execatittg 
an  order  the  broker  sends  to  his  client  a  contract-note  either  ia 

the  form  of  the  old  bought  and  sold  notes  "  I  have  this  day  \^ 

for  you,"  or,  when  the  principal  clause  is  inserted,  "  I  have  tbii 

^^  bo^t  from  ^^"  ^*^  "*  ^^  bought  and  soM  noia 
proper,  for  the  broker  is  not  the  agent  of  the  third  party  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  them  as  statutory  memoranda  of  the  sale. 
But  they  purport  to  record  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  cmpky}- 
ment,  and  the  principal  may  treat  himself  as  bound  by  their 
provisions.  Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  a  detadabk 
form,  known  as  the  "  client's  return  contract  note,"  to  be  6ikd 
in,  signed  and  returned  by  the  dient;  but  even  the  "  diest's 
return  contract  note  "  is  retained  by  the  dient's  own  brdcer. 
and  is  only  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  employroenL  The 
following  is  a  form  of  contract  note  rendered  by  a  broker  to  his 
client  for  American  cotton,  bought  on  the  IJverpool  Cottoa 
Exchange  for  future  ddivery.  The  dient's  contract  note  is 
attached  to  it,  and  is  in  precisdy  corresponding  fonn. 

Akbricak  Cotton, 
Delitery  Contract  Note. 


M 


Liverpool,. 


Dear  Sirs, 

We  have  this  day •?••  fiwn^* 

tt)  American  Cotton,  net  weight,  to  be  coabioed 

in American  Bales,  more  or  les^  to  be  ddivticd  ia 

Liverpool,  during on  the  basis  ojf per  & 

for on  the  terms  of  the  rules,  bye-Laws,  and  Oearisf 

House  regulations  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Aandatioa.  Liniue. 
whether  endorsed  hereon  or  not. 

The  contract,  of  which  thb  is  a  note,  is  made  between  ounehTs 
and  yourselves,  and  not  by  <»*  with  any  person,  whether  disdbsrd 
or  not,  on  whose  instructions  or  for  wnc»e  benefit  the  same  tu) 
have  been  entered  into.    Yours  faithfully. 


The  contract,  of  which  the  above  is  a  note,  was  made  os  tht 
date  spedfied,  within  the  business  hours  faed  by  the  Livcnxd 
Cotton  Association,  Limited. 
per  cent  to  us. 

Please  confirm  by  signing  and  returning  the  contract  attached. 

The  above  form  of  contract  note  illustrates  the  tendency  of 
exchanges  to  alter  the  relations  between  the  broker  and  bb 
prindpal.  The  object  of  inserting  in  the  printed  form  the  pro- 
vision that  the  contract  is  made  subject  to  the  roles  of  the 
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Liverpool  Cotton  Asociati<m  is  to  make  those  rules  binding 
npon  the  inrindpal,  and  if  he  employs  his  broker  upon  the  basis 
of  the  printed  fonn,  he  does  bind  himself  to  any  modification 
of  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  broker  which  those  rules 
may  effect.  The  object  of  the  principal  clause  in  the  above  and 
similar  printed  forms  is  apparently  to  entitle  the  broker  to  sell 
to  or  buy  from  his  principal  on  his  own  accoimt  and  not  as 
agent  at  all,  thus  disregarding  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him 
as  broker  of  making  for  his  principal  a  contract  with  a  third 
party. 

It  is  not  possible,  except  very  generally,  to  state  how  far 
exchanges  have  succeeded  in  imposing  their  own  rules  and  usages 
on  non-members,  but  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  in  most 
cases  if  the  cjuestion  came  before  the  courts,  the  outside  client 
would  be  held  to  have  accepted  the  rules  of  the  exchange  so  far 
as  they  did  not  alter  the  fundamental  duties  to  him  of  his  broker. 
On  the  other  hand,  provisions  purporting  to  entitle  the  broker  in 
disregard  of  his  duties  as  broker  himself  to  act  as  principal, 
voold  be  rejected  by  the  courts  as  radically  inconsistent  with 
the  primary  object  of  the  contract  of  brokerage  and,  therefore, 
meaningless.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  too  often  the  practice  of 
brokers  who  are  members  of  exchanges  to  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  act  as  principals  and  sell  on  their  own  account  to 
their  own  clients,  particularly  in  futures.  The  causes  of  this 
opinion,  erroneously,  though  quite  honestly  held,  are  probably 
to  be  looked  for  partly  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  principal  on  the 
market  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  partly  in  the  forms  of 
contract  notes  containing  "  princi]>al  clauses  "  which  they  send 
to  their  clients,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  occasional  difficulty  of 
effecting  actual  contracts  on  the  market  at  the  time  when  they 

are  instructed  so  to  do. 

A  stockbroker  is  a  broker  who  contracts  for  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  shares.  Stockbrokers  differ  from  brokers  proper  chiefly  in 
that  stocks  and  shares  are  not  "  goods,"  and  the  requirement  of  a 
memorandum  in  writing,  enacted  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893, 
does  not  apply.  Hence  actions  may  be  brought  by  the  principals 
to  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  stocks  and  shares  although  no  memo* 
raudum  in  writing  exists.  For  instance,  the  jobber,  on  failing  to 
recover  from  the  buyer's  broker  the  price  of  sfiarcs  sold,  by  reason 
of  the  broker  having  failed  and  been  declared  a  defaulter,  may  sue 
the  buyer  whose  "  name  was  (>assed  "  by  the  broker.  The  cmplov- 
ment  of  a  stockbroker  is  subject  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  tfie 
Stock  Exchange,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  discussed  above, 
which  apply  to  the  employment  of  brokers  proper.  A  custom 
which  is  illegal,  such  as  the  Stock  Exchange  practice  of  disregarding 
Leeroan'sAct  (1867),  whichenactsthatcontracts  for  the  sale  of  joint- 
stock  bank  shares  shall  be  void  unless  the  registered  numbers  of 
the  shares  are  stated  therein,  is  not  binding  on  the  client  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  contract  of  sale  valid.  But  if  a  client  choose 
I'j  instruct  his  broker  to  buy  bank  shares  in  accordance  with  that 
practke,  the  broker  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  his  client  for 
money  which  he  pays  on  his  behalf,  even  though  the  contract  of 
ssk  so  made  is  unenforceable.  For  further  information  the  reader 
h  referred  to  the  article  Stock  Exchange  and  to  the  treatises  on 
stock  exchange  law. 

An  m5st^aRr«6f0Afr  is  an  agent  whose  business  is  to  effect  policies  of 
nurine  insurance.  He  is  employed  by  the  person  who  has  an  interest 
to  insure,  pays  the  premiums  to  the  underwriter,  takes  up  the  policy, 
and  receives  from  the  underwriter  payment  in  the  event  of  a  loss 
under  the  policy.  By  the  custom  01  the  tpde  the  underwriter  looks 
K>ieiy  to  the  broker  lor  payment  of  premiums,  and  has  no  right  of 
action  against  the  assured ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  broker  is 
paid  his  commission  by  the  underwriter,  although  be  is  employed  by 
the  assured  Usually  the  broker  keeps  a  current  account  with  the 
underwriter,  and  premiums  and  losses  are  dealt  with  in  account. 
It  a  only  in  the  event  of  the  underwriter  refusing  to  pay  on  a  loss, 
that  the  broker  drops  out  and  the  assured  sues  the  underwriter 
direct.  Agents  who  effect  life,  fire  or  other  policies,  are  not  known 
as  insurance  brokers. 

Skip-brokers  are,  firstly,  "commission  agents,"  and,  secondly, 
>ivry  often  also  ships'  managers.  Their  office  is  to  act  as  agents  for 
owners  of  ships  to  procure  purchasers  for  ships,  or  ships  for  intending 
purchasers,  m  precisely  the  same  manner  as  house-agents  act  in 
respect  of  houses.  They  also  act  as  agents  for  ship-owners  in 
nnding  charterers  for  their  ships,  or  for  charterers  in  finding  ships 
avrtiUble  for  charter,  and  in  either  case  they  effect  the  charter-party 
(see  Affreightment). 

Chanering  brokers  are  customarily  paid  by  the  ship-owner,  when 
the  charter-party  is  effected,  whether  originally  employed  by  him 
or  by  the  charterer.  Charter-parties  effected  through  brokers  often 
c^ritain  a  provision — "  2\%  on  estimated  amount  of  freight  to  be 
P^*i  to  A  B,  broker^  on  the  signing  of  this  charter-partyt  and  the  ship 


to  be  consigned  to  kim  for  ship's  business  at  the  Port  of  X  [inserting  the 
name  of  the  port  where  A  B  carries  on  business^."  The  broker  cannot 
sue  on  the  charter-party  contract  because  he  is  not  a  party  to  it,  but 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  practically  prevents  his  right  from  being 
dis|)uted  by  the  ship-owner.  When  the  broker  does  the  ship^ 
business  in  port,  it  ts  his  duty  to  clear  her  at  the  customs  and 
generally  to  act  as  "  ship's  husband." 

A  bili-broker  was  originally  an  agent  who.  for  a  commission, 

Srocured  for  country  bankers  the  discounting  of  their  bills  in  London, 
lut  the  practice  arose  of  the  broker  guaranteeing  the  London  banker 
or  financier;  and  finally  the  brokers  ceased  to  deposit  with  the 
London  bankers  the  bills  they  received,  and  at  the  present  day  a 
bill-brol^r,  as  a  rule,  buys  bills  on  his  own  account  at  a  discount, 
borrows  money  on  his  own  account  and  upon  his  own  security  at 
interest,  and  makes  hb  profit  out  of  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
count and  the  interest.  When  acting  thus  the  bill-broker  is  not  a 
broker  at  all.  as  he  deals  as  principal  and  does  not  act  as  agent. 

Authorities. — Story,  Commentaries  on  the  JLaw  of  Agency  (Boston. 
iSSa) ;  Brodhurst,  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (London, 
1897);  Gow,  Handbook  of  Marine  Insurance  (London.  1900): 
Amould,  On  Marine  Insurance,  edited  by  Messrs  Hart  &  Simcy 
(root) :  J.  R.  Dos  Passos,  Lata  of  Stock-Brokers  and  Slock  Exchanges 
(New  York,  1905).  (L.  F.  S.) 

BROMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Posen,  32  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  from  the  fortress  of  Thorn,  7  m. 
W.  from  the  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  at  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant network  of  railways,  connecting  it  with  the  strategical 
points  on  the  Prusso- Russian  frontier.  Pop.  (1900)  52,082-, 
(1905)  54,229.  Its  public  buildings  comprise  two  Roman 
Catholic  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  Jewish  sjmagogue,  a 
seminary,  high  grade  schools  and  a  theatre.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  bronze  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.,  a  monument 
of  the  war  of  1870-7 1 ,  and  a  statue  of  Benkenhoff ,  the  constructor 
of  the  Bromberg  Canal.  This  engineering  work,  constructed  in 
i773~i774.  by  command  of  Frederick  II.,  connects  the  Brahc 
with  the  Netze,  and  thus  establishes  communication  between  the 
Vistula,  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  The  princi]>al  industrial  works 
arc  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  paper  factories  and  flour 
mills;  the  town  has,  moreover,  an  active  trade  in  agricultural 
and  other  products.  In  view  of  its  strategical  position,  a  large 
garrison  is  concentrated  in  and  about  the  to>vn.  Bromberg  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1252.  It  fell  soon  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  the  Poles,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1327  by  the 
Teutonic  Order,  which  held  it  till  1343,  when  the  Poles  re- 
captured it.  Destroyed  in  the  course  of  these  struggles,  it  was 
restored  by  Casimir  of  Poland  in  1346,  and  down  to  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  commercial  city. 
It  afterwards  suffered  so  much  from  war  and  pestilence  that  about 
1772,  when  the  Prussians  took  possession,  it  contained  only  from 
five  to  six  hundred  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  was 
transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  in  181 3  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  and  in  181 5  was  restored  to  Prussia. 

BROME,  ALEXANDER  (1620-1666),  English  poet,  was  by 
profession  an  attorney,  and  was  the  author  of  many  drinking 
songs  and  of  satirical  verses  in  favour  of  the  Royalists  and  against 
the  Rump.  He  published  in  1661  Songs  and  other  Poems,  con- 
taining songs  on  various  subjects,  followed  by  a  series  of  political 
songs;  ballads,  epistles,  elegies  and  epitaphs;  epigrams  and 
translations.  Izaak  Walton  wrote  an  introductory  eclogue  for 
this  volume  in  praise  of  the  writer,  and  his  gaiety  and  wit  won 
for  him  the  title  of  the  "  English  Anacreon  "  in  Edward  Phillips's 
Tkeatrum  Poetarum.  Brome  published  in  1666  a  translation  of 
Horace  by  himself  and  others,  and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy 
entitled  The  Cunning  Lovers  ( 1654) .  He  also  edited  two  volumes 
of  Richard  Brome's  plays. 

BROME,  RICHARD  (d.  i652),£nglishdramatist,  wasoriginally 
a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  owed  much  to  his  master.  The 
development  of  his  plots,  the  strongly  marked  characters  and 
the  amount  of  curious  information  to  be  found  in  his  work,  all 
show  Jonson's  influence.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant 
developed  into  friendship,  and  our  knowledge  of  Brome's 
personal  character  is  chiefly  drawm  from  Ben  Jonson's  lines  to 
him,  prefixed  to  The  Northern  Lasse  (1632),  the  play  which  made 
Brome's  reputation.  Brome's  genius  lay  entirely  in  comedy. 
He  has  left  fifteen  pieces.  Five  New  Playes  (ed.  by  Alex,  Brome, 
1652?)  contained  Madd  Couple  WeU  Matchi  (acted  1639?); 
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N<neUa  (acted  iftji);  CokjI  Bccgrr  (Hdcd  1631);  Cily  Will: 
Tki  Damoixlk  or  Ac  Nrw  Ordinary.  Fiv  Nn,  Playa  {tt.ii,) 
included  The  EnfliJ,  Ueur,  or  Tkl  U«r»  Uarriagc;  The  Im- 
Siik  Cisrl,  or  The  AmMioMs  Pitliliquc;  C<nc«l  Garden  Weeded; 
The  JVctr  Aeademy,  or  The  JVcw  Eiihanie;  and  Tke  Queen  and 
Ceniubitt.  The  AHlipudes  (acted  i6j8,  pr.  16411);  The  Sparnivi 
Garden  (acled  l6js,  pr.  1640);  A  Jniall  Crem,  or  the  Uetry 
Bits""  (acled  1641,  pr,  16 ji,  revised  in  i7ji  a>  an  "opera  "), 
and  TheQHetnei  £itfc]Bfr(pr.  l6sj),  were  published  leparalely. 
He  tolliboraied  with  Thonus  Hcywood  in  Thi  hU  Lancaihire 
WiUhei  [pr.  1634). 
See  A.  W.  Ward.  HiHory  of  Bijli 


pp.  I15-UI  I1899).     Tilt  Drat 
were  puWuhed  in  1871. 

BROEEUACEAB.  in  bolan; 
ledoru.  confined  10  Iropical 
includes  the  pine-apple  (6g,  1 
(fig.  1),  a  loollcu  planl.  whii 
feslocni  [nini  Ihe  branches  o! 
EDUIfaem  United  Sutei;  Ihe  w 
tiom  ihe  moistun  in  [he  aii  1 


il  order  of  MoDOCOty- 


Iruit..     Thecrownof 

R^J,™ 

7..  i^™^  .,„«■„.  b,.™™ 

^i^. 

^at"'^t'^k^°% 

F.c 

l.-TillaHd,ia    Hinieide,. 

Spanish 

emply    bncii    pto- 

dighlly    rrduccd.     1,   Sma 

branch 

longed     beyond  "Th. 

owcr;    2.    flower   cut   veilically;    3, 

Iruil. 

•ectiw 

ol  seed  of  Btemtiia. 

surface  of  Ihe  ihool 

.    Th 

plants  are  generally  herbs  with  a 

much  ihorlcned  slem  bearir 

g  a  roietle  of  leaves  and  a 

spike  or 

paoicle  of  ikwers. 

Tbey 

arc  eminently  diy-counlry  plants 

(lerophyles)  1  the  narrow 

eaves  are  protected  from 

loss  of 

water  by  ■  thidt  c 

uticle, 

nd  have  i.  »ll-deve)aped  sheath 

which  embraces  thcs 

em  and  (onns,  with  the  sheaths  of 

heolbet 

leaves  of  the  rosclte 

in  which  water  co11ecU,w 

th  fiag- 

menliof  tolling  leaveiondl 

elifce.     Peculiar  hair,  are  d 

rveloped 

of  the  shealh  by  which  the  water 

and  dis- 

tdved  substances  a 

bed,  thus  helping  to  feed  the  plant. 

The  leaf-margins  an 

often 

spiny,  and  the  leaf-spines 

olP-ya 

chiUHtit  are  used  by  Ihe  na 

ives  as  Gsh-books.    Severs 

species 

aie  grown  as  hot-bouse  plants  for  the  bright  colour 

of  their 

flowers  or  flower-br 

.  specio  of  TUItnitia.  BiUbergia. 

Aechmta  and  others 

BROHIiCB  (symbol  Br,  atomic  wel^t  7«-9«).  a  Aaaiai 
element  of  ilie  halogen  group,  which  lifcei  its  aamt  Iran  ili 
pungent  unpleasant  smell  {^pu/M,  a  stench).  It  wu  bit 
isolated  by  A.  J.  Balard  in  1816  from  the  s*hs  in  the  walrn  el 
the  Mcdilciianon.  He  established  its  elemenlair  charatxer. 
and  his  researches  wcir  amplified  by  K..  J.  LOwig  (iSo^iS«o) 
in  Dai  Bramnnd  seine  eieminlint  Kerito'hiiur  (1S19).    BreodK 

widely  but  iparvfly 


Fotas! 
neral  wa 


1,  sodiui 


be  salt  jicposits  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussian  Saiooy,  in  nhiit 
nagncsium  bromide  is  found  associated  with  various  chloruln. 
ind  Ihe  brines  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  sjid  Wcu 
Virginia.  U.S.A. ;sRull  quantities  are  obtained  from  the  m«k< 
iquon  of  CThile  saltpetre  and  kelp.    In  combinalion  with  siJr" 


Uam«foil,iH.-fTbe  chief  c. 
agnnium  hi 


Staulun  ai 


mother  liquor  of  the  la ^ .. -j  ---  1 . — - — 

and  the  periodic.    The  continuous  pronn  depends  upon  tin  itt- 
compodtkm  of  the  bmnide  by  ehkwine,  which  is  fcnerainl  in  ifccul 

the  botloinof"a  '^"loww filled "."k iI!1a.»  wi,?"" .IL.  1^, 
a  desccndinD  stream  of  hot  bitl* 


:  bromine  ift  UberarHJ 


vapour  is  abforbc?d  by  moiat  iron  borings,  and  the  muhiec  ir* 
bromide  is  ti«d  for  the  manufacture  of  potaHium  bmnide.  Ttr 
periodic  proceu  depends  on  the  interaction  belwren  n^npreic 
dioxide  (pyroluHle),  sal phurie acid,  and  a  bromide,  and  the epmina 

condensed  as  in  thccontimtous  proc^aa.  The  submit  ut  ion  el  pouvon 
chksate  lor  pvrohiitte  is  recommended  wbea  alcium  ddonk  a 
pmcnt  in  the  bittcen.  The  crude  brvmine  is  purified  by  refinrt^ 
shakini  with  potassium,  sodium  or  fetmis  bromide  and  nbienwn 
redistillation.  CommercLal  brDmine  is  rairly  pure,  the  diiel  iff^ 
purities  present  in  it  being  chlorine,  hydn^roraic  arid,  and  turm^ 
rorm(M.HnmapB,.*ii»ii£.,iBS.r -  -      -     ■- 

followed  tiy  dulillal 


'.<BlU.9S>pi>lll'   E. CmnatSm."', 
hlonnc  1^  repeated  shaking  wiili  sitn, 

prepared  efieniidlly 

purified  by  repeated  eryslalliiatLOn.    By  heating 

was  iiattlaUy  eonverted  into  Ihe  1 '-■ ■*  -' 

^-   -  'whh  sulphur-        - 
with  milk  of 


cide,  and  the  product  dried  over  aulohuri 
.-ochionietric  researches,  prepared  efiemidlly  puir  bft 
polaieluB  bromide,  by  convening  it  into  the  brornate 

iK-i  i_.  ._!  ~«ciullii«iion.    By  heating  the  tamiu 

Id  Ihe  bromide,  and  the  resuLiing  ■■ 


—  dbtinedwhh'aul^uri^add.  "fiKd|«iitiiti , 

dlgnlmn  with  calcium  bromiite  and  barium  otide.  and  wu  imil, 
inlrflUlcd. 

boilsat  ^*C.  According  to  %r  W.  Ramay  and  S.  Voung.  faraunt. 
over  phosphorus  penloiide.  boi'li  at  jg-8s'  C  (ui^  a  tm™"  ■* 

at  -ai'C.  (Quincke)  toa  dark  brown  lalid.  lis  specific  gn<ii) '' 
3<i8Sig  ()■).  latent  heat  o(  fusion  ifi.iaj  caloiics.  liinit  beiT  << 
vaporiution  45'6  calories.  sjKcific  heal  0-1071.  The  specif  b-c 
of  bromine  vapour,  at  constant  pressure,  is  o-ouo4  and  at  n»r"-- 
volume  b  0-041;!  (K.  Slncker).  Bromine  i>  soluble  in  ntn. :-. 
theeilent  of  3<a2Gj^mmes  of  bromine  per  laoeranamcsof  nlBt>.« 
at  1^*  C,  the  solobility  being  slightly  increased  by  the  prarsn  '^1 
potasdum  bromide.  The  solution  is  of  an  orange-rrd  colouf.  as^  -^ 
quite  permanent  in  the  dark,  but  on  exposure  id  light,  graduil'i 
becomes  colourless,  owing  to  decomposition  into  hydrobrunif  »"^ 
and  oxygen.  By  cooling  the  aaueous  solution,  hyacimh-ml  c"; 
hedra  of  a  crysiilline  hydrate  of  compoKtian  Br'4HiOoT  BrrSH^' 
an  obtained  (Bakhuis  Rooreboom.  ZnVi.  pJtyr.  Otw..  iU<.  : 
p.  449).  Bromine  isteadlly  soluble  in  chloiiifoiin.akohi^ini]FTl>T 
Its  chemical  properties  are  in  general  iniermcdiare  hrtner''  i*^ 
of  chlorine  and  iodine;  thus  il  rrquim  the  prrsence  U  a  «[3I«ik 

hydtncn.  Il  does  not  combine  dlTectly  wiih  oayven.  uitn^e"  ^ 
carbon.  With  tbeother  elements  it  unites  10  lDrm%nn<iiln.ol<'- 
with  explosive  violence:  phosphorus  detonates  in  liquid  btvmrt 
and  inflames  in  the  vapour;  iron  is  occasionally  vvd  ro  j^w^ 

10  be  heated  to  Joo-  C.  The  chief  use  of  Uomine  in  sniliiifil 
chcmitliy  is  based  upon  the  oiidiiinE  actkHi  o(  btomioe  hw 
Bromine  and  bromine  water  both  bleach  organic  c^jtiHirinf  mairm 
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brdniGn  uid  bTDouiw,  iB  ia  lUdv  imjMU  ilDiilar  to  bviliDchlofk 
■ad.  bul  B  niha  le«-  ■ublb  It  auy  be  pRpued  by  puBin( 
Itydnwu  Aj  ukd  broffline  vmpour  thnuth  a  tube  CDdEainiac  a 
balrd  nlAUnuiD  ipinL  It  caDoot  be  pfefued  with  any  ckfKC  of 
psriir  by  tbe  action  of  comntfaHd  lu^uric  acid  oa  bromidea, 
uca  lEcondaiy  reactlodi  take  pUec,  kadliv  to  tbe  llbentiDn  of 
tire  bnmJiK  afld  formation  of  lulphur  dioxide.  The  uiiial  method 
nDptoyed  iae  tbe  pfeparatioD  of  the  ni  codiiiu  Id  drape^Dg  bromiiie 
«(o«  mixture  4jtaflurphDuphai|indnvaDdva>ef',w1iea  a  violeat 
RactiDn  uke>  place  aod  tbe  |aa  to  npidly  ■-  ■     - 

obuuKd  alaD,  alihoiifh  In  ft  imiiewbat  Inp 


po  J  tmjmat  a 


ledhydr 


paraSiD-vu).  while  aa  aaaeoua  lohitEofi  Bay  be  obtained  Iv  paaaiiit 
lolphurTttcd  faydnffcn  uinnifh  broDine  water,  Alexander  Scott 
( Jsnoj  ^  Clum,  Sit.,  1900, 7T>  f.  tit)  pnpana  nan  hydmbKinle 
idd  by  cowrifif  bromine,  wiilcJi  b  oontalBed  in  ■  ki^  ailc»  irith  a 
byo-  ^  vatET.  and  paalac  iu!p1iiir  diooddo  iato  Ibc  vatv  above 
ihr  Hu^ce  erf  tbe  bctniae.  until  the  vlnle  ia  a£  ft  pal*  yaUov  CDiow: 
ihF  mJliH  iolution  ia  tlwn  diatined  in  a  ilow  cumnC  of  afe  and 
fiultjr  purified  by  diatiUatiofl  owr  barinn  bromide.  At  ordinary 
tnopaatmea  liydrohrDciuc  ndd  to  ft  cotoailBiB  |fta  vliich  fiunea 


cDDdeaKl  to  a  Uqibd,  which  boila ftt -«4-9*C  (underi 
71A-3  naaO.  ftod,  liv  itaH  furtber  cooUnc.  nvoi  col — 
i^fikfa  aelt  at -M-s*  C.    It  tonHUyaaTiibleinwu 
■qivm  *cU.  which  when  mtunted  at  0*  C.  ha>  ft  IP 
rV*.    Wten  ticiled.  tbe  Mimi '■' ' '''■ 

Ibc  iddaod  boiling  at  194^ , r. . 

'*- — '  * V,  vanr.  the  itmvth  of  the  aoliatioft  bdlinrftt  a 

re  vftriat  ali&    Hydrobtoniic  add  i*  one  a  (be 


Ltft  ipeafic  navity  ol 

leraSd^rwatei  until 


cntEftted  aoluticHi.  ft*  tliowD  liy  tiit  mohcular  conductivity  inocaaifi 
by  only  ft  Mnail  amount  over  ■  iride  nnge  of  lilution. 

ffuMiirfil  llydrnjimmir  acid  reacti  with  metallic  oxide 
lijiimiiil—  and  carixnatea  to  form  bromidea.  which  can  in  man 
caaea  be  otMained  alao  by  tbe  Infect  union  of  the  metali  wit h  bromip 
Aa  a  claia.  the  metallic  brofflida  are  Bolida at  ordinary  temperature 
vbidi  foe  leadily  and  volaliliie  on  heatingv  Tbe  nia|Orily  ai 
■oiubie  in  walir.  the  chief  exceptiou  being  ailw  bromide,  laercuioi 
bromide.  pvHaiiiDiabnimide  and  lead  bnjmidc;  the  laA  u.  howeve 
•iiobie  In  iut  water.  Tbey  azc  deondpcHed  ivy  ctiidrine.  wiE 
Ebentioa  ol  btomiiie  and  fonnalion  of  metallic  cfaloridea;  coi 
ted  aidpfaiiric  nod  alio  dcompiiaa  tham,  with  ' 
■e  lulphatB  and  Ubamioa  <f  bnmine  and  n 

"'-  ■- — --"m  an  aiaaUy  liquidi,  whi 

, Hrdrgtande  ndd  and  iu 

id  by  thaftddidDn^<^loiinB_wftterto  tbciraguH 


theBuidaof 
bromide  oil 


1  chlori^  i^immaii 
X  bromide  of  pocjua 

m  in  mania  an^ll'^f 


.„_,„  .. .  „.„„ ..  „ „- S 

morbid "m'^'^'^'!!^_"  !.T!^'!"  "..T."'!.'."'!..?'!™  ... 
moat  itrikinff  auceeeaia  in  ttakp^.tor  which  it  to  (he  apedfic  nm«ly. 
It  may  be  ^ven  in  doKB  of  Imin  ten  to  ilry  (raina  or  moK,  and 
may  be  continDed  wilboul  ill  eflcct  (gr  lone  pcrloda  la  grave  caici 
ol  epilepay  (mai  mal).  Of  Ihe  thm  bromide*  In  common  urn  the 
potuium  lUt  to  the  nmat  rapid  and  cenain  in  it*  action,  but  may 
deprem  the  heart  in  morbid  iiarea  of  that  organ;  In  auch  mn  rhc 
aoalnm  mil — <f  which  the  h*K  u  inert — may  be  emfjoyed.  In 
whooping-codah.  wlrena  apdrntivEu  required  but  a  irimulant  ualia 
indicfttri.  ammonium  bromide  ia  often  invaluable.  Tbe  condilioni 
Ift  which  bromide*  are  idhI  frnquenily  uwid  sre  inaomnla,  epilepiy. 
vhoopinc-eough,  delirium  tremena.  a«bnu,  mignloe,  brynatomua 
■trldiuuL  the  eymptoma  often  atlendant  upon  the  climacteric  in 

■try^nifte  poi*oning.  nymphoman 
islamic  add  la  often  uied  to  relies.  _.  ..._  _.._ 
aJuging  in  tbe  ara  that  may  follow  the  adminij 
■nd  oTaalicylic  acid  or  mUcylatea. 

BBOHIRT,  IIR  THOHU  {tSJO-ijSj),  Engliih  [oid  chsn- 
ttliat,  ma  bom  Id  SUffordiUie  is  luo.  He  waa  educated  at 
Oxford  Univority  ud  ofM  to  the  bar  it  the  Middle  Temple. 
Thrmi^  funily  Influence  u  well  u  the  patronage  of  Sir  Nlcholai 
Bftom,  tbe  lordkeeper,  he  quickly  Dude  progreu  in  his  ptofeuion. 
Ia  isM  be  wa*  ^ipointed  lecorder  oi  London,  and  in  i;69  he 
beome  Kilidtor-geiietal.  He  ul  in  puliuDent  niccoaivcly  for 
Btidgnotth,  Wgan  and  Guildford.  On  the  death  ol  Sir  Nicbolaa 
Bacon  In  1 579  he  wai  appointed  lord  chancellot.  A*  an  equity 
judge  be  showed  greal  and.  proiound  knowledge,  and  his  judg- 
meat  In  Shelley '1  cue  (f  .*.)  is  s  Umdmvk  in  Che  history  oi  Engliih 
real  property  law.  He  presided  over  the  commisnon  which  tried 
Huy,  queen  of  Scots,  in  i  sS6,  but  ilie  gtnln  of  the  Dial,  coupled 
with  the  nqtonvbility  which  her  eiecuiloo  involved  upon  him, 
proved  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  died  on  the  iilh  of 
April  IJg>.     He  *u  buried  in  Watminster  Abbey. 

See  Fom,  LAu  nf  Ut  Judia;    CampbcU.  Inu  1^  Ita  I^rrf 

BRONLET,  ft  munidpal  borough  In  the  Sevenoaki  paiUa- 
mentaiy  division  of  Kent,  En^and,  lol  m.  S.E.  by  S.  ol  London 
by  the  South  Eftstem  &  Chatham  railway.  Fop.  (i»oi)  17,354. 
It  Ilea  on  high  ground  north  of  the  imaU  river  fiavensboume, 
in  a  well-WDoded  dtotrict,  and  haa  tiecomeft  favourite  resrlential 
locality  toe  those  wboae  buninina  lies  in  London.  Tbe  former 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Rocbestet  wu  ececled  in  1777  in  room 
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of  an  older  structure.  The  manor  belonged  to  this  see  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Ethelbert.  In  the  gardens  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
known  as  St  Blaize's  Well,  which  was  in  high  repute  before  the 
Reformation.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  mainly 
Perpendicular,  retains  a  Norman  font  and  other  remains  of  an 
earlier  building.  Here  is  the  gravestone  of  the  wife  of  Dr 
Johnson.  Bromley  College,  founded  by  Bishop  Warner  in  1666 
for  "  twenty  poor  widows  of  loyal  and  orthodox  clergymen," 
has  been  much  enlarged,  and  forty  widows  are  in  receipt  of 
support.  Sheppard  College  (1840)  is  an  affiliated  foundation 
for  unmarried  daughters  of  these  widows.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bromley,  Bickley  is  a  similar  residential  township,  Hayes 
Common  is  a  favourite  place  of  excursion,  and  at  Holwood  Hill 
near  Keston  arc  remains  of  a  large  encampment  known  as  Caesar's 
Camp.  Bromley  was  incorporated  in  1903,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  4703  acres. 

BROHUTE,  a  member  of  the  aragonite  group  of  minerals. 
It  consists  of  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  calcium  and  bariimi 
carbonates  in  various  proportions,  (Ca,  Ba)  COs,  and  thus 

differs  chemically  from  barytocalcite  (q.v.) 
which  is  a  double  salt  of  these  carbonates 
in  equal  molecular  proportions.  Being 
isomorphous  with  aragonite,  it  crystallizes 
in  the  orthorhombic  S3rstem,  but  simple 
crystals  are  not  known.  The  crystals  are 
invariably  complex  twins,  and  have  the 
f  onn  of  doubly  terminated  pseudo-hexagonal 
pyramids,  like  those  of  witherite  but  more 
acute;  the  faces  are  horizontally  striated 
and  are  divided  down  their  centre  by  a  twin- 
suture,  as  represented  in  the  adjoining  figure. 
The  examination  in  polarized  light  of  a 
transverse  section  shows  that  each  compound 
crystal  is  built  up  of  six  differently  orientated 
individuals  arranged  in  twelve  segments. 
The  crystals  are  translucent  and  white,  sometimes  with  a  shade 
of  pink.  Sp.  gr.  3*706;  hardness  4-4I.  The  mineral  has  been 
found  at  only  two  localities,  both  of  which  are  in  the  north  of 
England.  At  the  Fallowfield  lead  mine,  near  Hexham  in 
Northumberland,  it  is  associated  with  witherite;  and  at  Bromley 
Hill,  near  Alston  in  Cumberland,  it  occurs  in  veins  with  galena. 
The  species  was  named  bromlite  by  T.  Thomson  in  1837,  and 
alstonite  by  A.  Breithaupt  in  1841,  both  of  which  names,  derived 
from  the  locality,  have  been  in  common  use.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BROMPTON,  a  western  district  of  London;  England,  in  the 
.south-east  of  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Kensington.  Bromp- 
ton  Road,  leading  south-west  from  Knightsbridge,  is  continued 
as  Old  Brompton  Road  and  Richmond  Road,  to  join  Lillie  Road, 
at  which  point  are  the  District  and  West  London  railway  stations 
of  West  Brompton.  The  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  commonly 
called  Brompton  Oratory,  close  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  Brompton  consumption  hospital  and  the  West 
London  or  Brompton  cemetery  are  included  in  this  district, 
which  is  mainly  occupied  by  residences  of  the  better  class. 
(See  Kensington.) 

BROMSGROVE,  a  market  town  in  the  Eastern  parliamentary 
division  of  Worcestershire,  England,  12  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester, 
with  a  station  i  m.  from  the  town  on  the  Bristol-Birmingham 
line  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  lu'ban  district  (1901) 
8418.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  undulating  district  near  the  foot  of 
the  Lickcy  Hills,  to  surmount  which  the  railway  towards 
Birmingham*  here  ascends  for  2  m.  one  of  the  steepest  gradients 
in  England  over  such  a  distance.  There  remain  several  pictur- 
esque halS-timbered  houses,  dating  from  1572  and  later.  The 
church  of  St  John  is  a  fine  building,  Perpendicular  and  earlier 
in  date,  picturesquely  placed  on  an  elevation  above  the  town, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  There  are  a  well-known  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  with  university  scholarships; 
a  college  school,  a  literary  institute,  and  a  school  of  art.  Birming- 
ham Sanatorium  stands  in  the  parish.  Cloth  was  foiimerly  a 
staple  of  trade,  but  manufactures  of  nails  and  buttons  are  now 
pre-eminent,  while  the  river  Salwarpe  works  a  number  of  mills 


in  the  neighbourhood,  and  near  the  town  are  caniage  voiks 
belonging  to  the  Midland  railway. 

BRONCHIECTASIS  (Gr.  fipijXUif  bronchial  tubes,  tad 
tKroffiif  extension),  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  a  coaditioo 
occurring  in  connexion  with  many  diseases  of  the  luop. 
Bronchitis  both  acute  and  chronic,  chronic  pwri'irwHwi  aad 
phthisis,  acute  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  may  lil 
leave  after  them  a  bronchiectasis  whose  position  is  detcnoined 
by  the  primary  lesion.  Other  causes,  acting  mechanically,  ut 
tracheal  and  bronchial  obstruction,  as  from  the  prcssoie  of  &o 
aneurism,  new  growth,  &c.  It  used  to  be  considered  a  ^aaat 
of  middle  age,  but  of  late  years  Dr  Walter  Carr  has  shown  thtt 
the  condition  is  a  fairly  common  one  among  debilitated  chikirtB 
after  measles,  whooping  cough,  &c.  The  dilatation  is  cannsoitlr 
cylindrical,  more  rarely  saccular,  and  it  is  the  medium  asd 
smaller  sized  tubes  that  are  generally  affected,  except  where  the 
cause  is  mechanical.  The  affection  is  usually  of  one  lung  aJy. 
Emphysema  is  a  very  common  accompaniment.  Tbomgb  at 
first  the  symptoms  somewhat  resembte  those  of  bronchhii, 
later  they  are  quite  distinctive.  Cough  is  very  markedly  pax- 
oxysmal  in  character,  and  though  severe  is  intcnnittot,  tk 
patient  being  entirely  free  for  many  hours  at  the  time.  Tbe 
effect  of  posttire  is  very  marked.  If  the  patient  He  oa  tbe 
affected  side,  he  may  be  free  from  cough  the  whole  nigist.  bat 
if  he  turn  to  the  sound  side,  or  if  he  rises  and  bends  fonnrd, 
he  brings  up  large  quantities  of  bronchial  aeaction.  Tbe 
expectoration  is  characterized  by  its  abundance  and  maooa 
of  expulsion.  Where  the  dilatation  is  of  the  saccular  variety, 
it  may  come  up  in  such  quantities  and  with  so  much  saddensesi 
as  to  gush  from  the  mouth.  It  is  very  commonly  foetid,  as  it  is 
retained  and  decomposed  in  situ.  lyywpDOea.  and  haeiBopt}id 
occasionally  occur,  but  are  by  no  means  the  rule.  If  pyrexia 
is  present,  it  is  a  serious  symptom,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  sq>tic  absorp^ 
tion  in  the  bronchi,  and  may  be  the  foreninner  ctf  gangicae. 
If  gangrene  does  set  in,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  severe  attacks 
of  shivering  and  sweating.  Where  the  disease  has  lasted  loot 
clubbing  of  fingers  and  toes  is  very  common.  Tlie  diagDOiis 
from  putrid  bronchitis  is  usually  fairly  easfly  made,  bat  at 
times  it  may  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  distinym^ 
between  this  condition  and  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  !an| 
Nothing  can  be  done  directly  to  cure  this  disease,  but  the  patiest's 
condition  can  be  greatly  alleviated.  Creo^te  vapour  batb 
are  eminently  satisfactory.  A  mechanical  tieatmcnt  ts&&. 
recommended  by  some  of  the  German  physidans  is  that  d 
forced  expiration. 

BRONCHinS,  the  name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  nracca 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  (see  RESPnjiTOBT  Svsm: 
Pathology).  Two  main  varieties  are  described,  specific  and  ocft- 
spedfic  bronchitis.  The  bronchitis  which  occurs  in  infections  or 
specific  disorders,  as  diphtheria,  influenza,  measles,  pneuBwoia, 
&c.,  due  to  the  micro-organisms  observed  in  these  diseases,  is 
known  as  spteific;  whereas  that  which  results  from  exteasics 
from  above,  or  from  chemical  or  mechanical  irritation,  is  kncr 
as  non-specific.  It  is  convenient  to  describe  it,  however,  under 
the  chemical  divisions  of  acute  and  ckrimie  bronchitis. 

Acutis  bronchitis,  like  other  inflammatory  affections  of  tbe 
chest,  generally  arises  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  particubriy 
if  accompanied  with  damp,  orof  sudden  change  from  a  heated  to 
a  cool  atmosphere.  The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  sercfity 
of  the  attack,  and  more  especially  according  to  tbe  extent  to  vbich 
the  inflammatory  action  spreads  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Tb^ 
disease  usually  manifests  itself  at  first  in  the  foim  of  a  catanh. 
or  common  cold;  but  the  accompanying  feverishneaB  and  geoenl 
constitutional  disturbance  proclaim  the  attack  to  be  sometkiri: 
more  severe,  and  symptoms  denoting  the  onset  of  brandiitis  socs 
present  themsdves.  A  short,  painfid,  dry  cou^,  accompackd 
with  rapid  and  wheezing  respiration,  a  feeling  of  rawness  and  pais 
in  the  throat  and  behind  the  breast  bone,  and  of  oppresaaoc  or 
tightness  throughout  the  chest,  mark  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  In  some  cases,  from  the  first,  symptoms  of  the  foro 
of  asthma  (q.v.)  known  as  the  bronckitic  are  nqxnuided,  ssd 
greatly  aggravate  the  patient's  iufleriag. 
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After  a  few  days  ezpectontion  begins  to  oome  with  the  cough, 
tt  first  scanty  and  viscid  or  frothy,  but  soon  becoming  co[»ou8 
aad  of  purulent  character.  In  general,  after  free  expectoration 
has  bea  established  the  more  urgent  and  painful  symptoms 
abite;  and  while  the  cough  may  persist  for  a  length  of  time, 
often  extending  to  three  or  four  weeks,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
convalescent  advances,  and  the  patient  is  ultimately  restored 
to  health,  although  there  is  not  unfrequently  left  a  tendency 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  on  exposure  to  its  exdting 
causes. 

When  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  of  a 
pnson  suffering  from  such  an  attack  as  that  now  described, 
there  are  heard  in  the  earlier  stages  snoring  or  Oooing  sounds, 
mixed  up  with  others  of  wheezing  or  fine  whistUng  quality, 
accompanying  respiration.  These  are  denominated  dry  sounds, 
and  they  are  occasionally  so  abundant  and  distinct,  as  to  convey 
thdr  vibrations  to  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest,  as  well  as  to  be 
audible  to  a  bystander  at  some  distance.  As  the  disease  progresses 
these  sounds  become  to  a  large  extent  replaced  by  others  of 
crackling  or  bubbling  character,  which  are  termed  mcust  sounds 
or  riles.  Both  th»e  kinds  of  abnormal  sotmds  are  readily 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  pathological  condirion  of  the 
parts.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  inflammation  upon  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  is  to  cause  some  degree  of  swelling,  which, 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  tough  secretion  closely  adhering 
to  it,  tends  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  tubes.  The  respired 
air  as  it  passes  over  this  surface  gives  rise  to  the  dry  or  sonorous 
breath  sounds,  the  coarser  being  generated  in  the  large,  and  the 
finer  or  wheering  sounds  in  the  small  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 
Before  long,  however,  the  discharge  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  becomes  more  abundant  and  less  Mutinous,  and 
accumulates  in  the  tubes  till  dislodged  hy  oou^ing.  The  re- 
spired air,  as  it  passes  through  this  fluid,  causes  the  moist  rftles 
above  described.  In  most  instances  both  moist  and  dry  sounds 
are  heard  abundantly  in  the  same  case,  since  different  portions 
of  the  bronchial  tuba  are  affected  at  differeht  times  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Such  are  briefly  the  main  characteristics  presented  .by  an 
ordinary  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  running  a  favourable  course. 
The  case  is,  however,,  very  different  when  the  inflammation 
spreads  into,  or  when  it  primarily  affects,  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  are  in  immediate  relation 
to  tltt  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  that  form  of  the 
disease  known  as  capillary  branckitis  or  broncho-pneumcnia  (see 
RxspOATOKY  System:  Pathohgy;  and  Pneumonu).  When 
this  takes  place  all  the  symptoms  already  detailed  become 
greatly  intoisified,  and  the  patient's  life  is  placed  in  imminent 
peril  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  thus  to  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  The 
feverishness  and  restlessness  increase,  the  cough  becomes  in- 
cessant, the  respizjition  extremely  rapid  and  laboured,  the  nostrils 
dilating  with  each  effort,  and  evidence  of  impending  suffocation 
appears.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  pale  or  dusky,  the  lips  are 
livid,  while  breathing  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  is 
attended  with  suffocative  paroxysms  which  render  the  recumbent 
posture  impossible.  Unless  speedy  relief  is  obtained  by  successful 
efforts  to  dear  the  chest  by  coughing  and  expectoration,  the 
fatient's  strength  gives  way,  somnolence  and  delirium  set  in 
and  death  ensues.  All  this  may  be  brought  about  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  and  such  cases,  particularly  among  the  very  young, 
sometimes  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Acute  bronchitis  must  at  all  times  be  looked  upon  as  a  severe 
and  even  serious  ailment,  but  there  are  certain  drcumstances 
onder  which  its  occurrence  is  a  matter  of  special  anxiety  to  the 
pbysidan.  It  is  pre-eminently  dangerous  at  the  extreines  of 
life,  and  mortality  statistics  show  it  to  be  one  o^  the  most  fatal 
of  the  diseases  of  those  periods.  This  is  to  be  explained  not  only 
by  the  we&-rea>gnized  fact  (hat  all  acute  diseases  tell  with  great 
severity  on  the  feeble  frames  alike  of  infants  and  aged  people,  but 
inore  particularly  by  the  tendency  which  bronchitis  undoubtedly 
has  in  attacking  them  to  assume  the  capillary  form,  and 
vbea  it  docs  so  to  prove  quickly  fataL   The  importance,  therefore. 


of  early  attention  to  the  slightest  evidence  of  bronchitis  among 
the  very  young  or  the  aged  can  scarcdy  be  overrated. 

Bron(;hitis  is  also  apt  to  be  very  severe  when  it  occurs  in 
persons  who  are  addicted  to  intemperance.  Again,  in  those  who 
suffer  from  any  disease  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  the  re- 
spiratory functions,  such  as  consumption  or  heart  disease,  the 
supervention  of  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  is  an  alarming 
complication,  increasing,  as  it  necessarily  does,  the  embarass- 
ment  of' breathing.  The  same  remark  is  apphcable  to  th<Me 
numerous  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  children  who  are  or  have 
been  suffering  from  such  diseases  as  have  always  associated 
with  them  a  certain  degree  of  bronchial  irritation,  such  as  measles 
and  whooping-cough. 

One  other  source  of  danger  of  a  special  character  in  bronchitis 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  collapse  of  the  lung.  Occasionally 
a  branch  of  a  bronchial  tube  becomes  plugged  up  with  secretion. 
So  that  the  area  of  the  lung  to  which  this  branch  conducts  ceases 
to  be  inflated  on  inspiration.  The  small  quantity  of  air  imprisoned 
in  the  portion  of  lung  gradually  escapes,  but  no  fresh  air  enters, 
and  the  part  collapses  and  becomes  of  solid  consistence.  Increased 
difl^culty  of  breathing  is  the  result,  and  where  a  large  portion  of 
luDg  is  affected  by  the  plugging  up  of  a  large  bronchus,  a  fatal 
result  may  rapidly  follow,  the  danger  being  specially  great  In 
the  case  of  children.  Fortunately,  the  obstruction  may  some- 
times be  removed  by  vigorous  coughing,  and  relief  is  then 
obtained. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  those  mild 
cases  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  catarrh,  little 
else  will  be  found  necessary  than  confinement  in  a  warm  room, 
or  in  bed,  for  a  few  days,  and  the  use  of  light  diet,  together  with 
warm  dHuent  drinks.  Additional  measures  are  however  called 
for  when  the  disease  is  more  markedly  devdoped.  Medidnes 
to  aUay  fever  and  promote  perspiration  are  hig^y  serviceable 
in  the  earlier  stages.  lAter,  with  the  view  of  soothing  the  pain  of 
the  cough*  and  favouring  expectoration,  mixtures  (rf  tolu,  with 
the  addition  of  some  opiate,  such  as  the  ordinary  paregorics, 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  The  use  of  opium,  however, 
in  any  form  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  young 
children  without  medical  advice,  since  its  action  on  them  is  much 
more  potent  and  less  under  control  than  it  is  in  adults.  Not  a 
few  of  the  so-called  "  soothing  mixtures  "  have  been  found  to 
contain  opium  in  quantity  suffident  to  prove  dangerous  when 
administered  to  children,  and  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them. 

From  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  employment  of  fomentations, 
or  espedally  a.  turi>entine  stupe,  gives  great  relief,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  non-spedfic  form  this  treatment,  combined  with  a 
good  dose  of  calomel  and  salts,  may  render  the  attack  abortive. 
Some  relief  is  always  obtained  by  inhalations,  and  theoretically, 
an  acute  specific  bronchitis  should  be  successfully  treated  by 
inhalation  of  antiseptic  and  soothing  remedies.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  found  that  the  strength  cannot  be  sufiidently 
strong  to  destroy  the  bacteria  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  However, 
much  relief  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  steam  atomizers  filled 
with  an  aqueotis  solution  of  compound  tinctxire  of  benzoin,  creo- 
sote or  guaiacoL  A  still  more  practicable  means  of  introducing 
volatile  antiseptic  oils  is  the  globe  nebulizer,  which  throws 
oleaginous  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fog,  that  can  be  deeply 
inhaled.  Menthol,  eucalyptol  and  white  pine  extract  are  some 
of  the  remedies  that  may  be  tried  dissolved  in  benzoinol,  to 
which  cocaine  or  opium  may  be  added  if  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

When  the  bronchitis  is  of  the  capillary  form,  the  great  object 
is  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  expulsion  of  the  morbid,  secretion  from  the  fine  bronchi. 
In  additon  to  the  remedies  already  alluded  to,  stimulants  are 
called  for  from  the  first;  and  should  the  cough  be  ineffectual 
in  relieving  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  administration  of  an  emetic 
dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  produce  a  good  effect. 

During  the  whole  course  of  any  attack  of  bronchitis  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  due  nourishment  of  the  patient;  and  during 
the  subsequent  convalescence,  which,  particularly  in  elderly 
persons,  is  apt  to  be  stow,  tonics  and  stimulants  may  have  to  be 
prescribed. 
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CkroHtc  bronckUis  may  arise  as  the  result  of  repeated  attacks 
of  the  acute  form,  or  it  may  exist  altogether  independently. 
It  occurs  more  frequently  among  persons  advanced  in  life  than 
among  the  young,  adthough  no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  Hie  usual 
history  of  this  form  of  bronchitis  is  that  of  a  cough  recurring 
during,  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  its  earlier  stages, 
departing  entirely  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  frequently  called 
"winter  cough."  In  many  persons  subject  to  it,  however, 
attacks  are  apt  to  be  excited  at  any  time  by  very  slight  causes, 
such  as  changes  in  the  weather;  and  in  advanced  cases  of  the 
disease  the  cough  is  seldom  altogether  absent.  The  symptoms 
and  auscultatory  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  axe  on  the  whole 
similar  to  those  pertaining  to  the  acute  form,  except  that  the 
febrile  disttirbance  and  pain  are  much  less  marked.  The  cough 
is  usually  more  troublesome  in  the  morning  than  during  the  day. 
There  is  usually  free  and  copious  expectoration,  and  occasionaUy 
this  is  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  what  is  termed  broMckorrhoea. 

Chronic  bronchitis  leads  to  alterations  of  structure  in  the 
affected  bronchial  tubes,  their  mucous  membrane  becoming 
thickened  or  even  ulcerated,  while  occasionally  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  takes  place,  often  accompanied  with 
profuse  foetid  expectoration.  In  long-standing  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  becomes  impaired,  and 
dilatation  of  the  air-tubes  {emphysema)  and  other  complications 
result,  ^ving  rise  to  more  or  less  constant  breathlessness. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  arise  secondarily  to  some  other  ailment. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  heart  disease,  of  both  of  wUch  maladies  it  often  proves 
a  serious  complication,  also  in  gout  and  ^philis.  The  influence 
of  occupation  is  seen  in  the  frequency  in  which  persons  following 
certain  employments  suffer  from  cbronic  bronchitis.  Hirt  has 
shown  that  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust  is  very  liable  to 
produce  bronchitis  through  the  irritation  produced  by  the  dust 
partides  and  the  growth  of  organisms  carried  in  with  the  dust. 
Consequently,  millexs  and  grain-shovellers  are-espedally  liable 
to  it,  while  next  in  order  come  weavers  and  workers  in  cotton 
factories.  - 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  chronicbronchitis  depends  upon 
the  severity  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  complications.  Attention  to  the  general  health  is 
a  Boatter  of  prime  importance  in  all  cases  of  the  disease,  more 
particularly  among  persons  whose  avocations  entail  exposure, 
and  tonics  with  cod-Uver  oil  will  be  found  highly  advantageous. 
The  use  of  a  respirator  in  very  cold  or  damp  weather  is  a  valuable 
means  of  protection.  In  those  aggravated  forms  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  where  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  air  brings  on 
fresh  attacks,  it  may  become  necessary^  where  circumstances 
permit,  to  enjoin  confinement  to  a  warm  room  or  removal  to  a 
more  genial  climate  during  the  winter  months. 

BR0NCH0T0H7  (Gr.  fifArxpt,  wind-pipe,  and  rt/iMty,  to 
cut),  a  medical  term  used  to  describe  a  surgical  incision  into 
the  throat;  now  largely  superseded  by  the  terms  laryngotomy, 
thyrotomy  and  tracheotomy,  which  indicate  more  accurately 
the  place  of  incision. 

BRONCO,  usually  incorrectly  spelt  Broncho  (a  Spanish  word 
meaning  rough,  rude),  an  unbroken  or  untamed  horse,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  a  mustang;  the  word  entered  America 
by  way  of  Mexico. 

BRONDSTED,  PETER  OLUF  (i78o>i842),  Danish  archaeo- 
logist and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Fruering  in  Jutland  on  the  17th 
of  November  1780.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen he  visited  Paris  in  x8o6  with  his  friend  Georg  'SjoeA.  After 
remaining  there  two  years,  they  went  together  to  Italy,  Both 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  study  of  antiquities;  and  con- 
geniality of  tastes  and  pursuits  induced  them,  in  1810,  to  join 
an  expedition  to  Greece,  where  they  excavated  the  temples  of 
Zeus  in  Aegina  and  of  Apollo  at  Bassae  in  Arcadia.  After 
three  years  of  active  researches  in  Greece,  Br5ndsfied  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  where,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  He  then  began 
to  arrange  and  prepare  for  publication  the  vast  materials  he 
had  collected  during  his  tpivels;  but  finding  that  Copenhagen 


did  not  afford  him  the  desired  facilities,  he  firhsnyd  his  p>»> 
f essorship  for  the  office  of  Danish  envoy  at  the  papal  coott  ii 
z8i8,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Rome.  In  1820  and  lAti  be 
visited  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  Isles  to  collect  additioiial  iMtrrish 
for  his  great  work.  In  x8a6  he  went  to  London,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  studying  the  Elgin  marbles  and  other  xeoiains  id  antiqiiity 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  pda- 
dpal  archaeologists  of  England.  From  1828-1831  he  resided  ia 
Paris,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  Traeds,  and  thca 
returned  to  Copenhagen  on  being  appointed  director  of  the 
museum  of  antiquities  and  the  ocdiection  ol  coins  and  medik 
In  184a  he  became  rector  of  the  university;  but  a  faD  horn 
his  horse  caused  his  death  on  the  36th  of  June.  Bis  prindpi] 
work  was  the  Tropds  and  Archaeological  Retearckts  m  Cma 
(in  German  and  French,  1826-1830),  of  which  only  two  vahaixs 
were  published,  dealing  with  the  island  of  Ceos  and  the  metopa 
of  the  Parthenon. 

BBONOKIART,  ADOIPHB  THteOORB  (x8oi-i87«),  Fceadi 
botanist,  son  of  the  geologist  Alexandre  Brongniart,  was  bora  is 
Paris  on  the  14th  of  January  1801.  He  soon  showed  an  indiBi* 
tion  towards  the  study  of  natural  science,  devoting  hirndf  st 
first  more  particularly  to  geology,  and  later  to  botany,  ths 
equipping  himself  for  what  was  to  be  the  jnain  occnpatioa  «f  ha 
life — the  investigation  of  fossil  plants.  In  1826  be  gnduited 
as  doctor  of  medicine  with  ii  dissertation  on  the  RhanmaoeK; 
but  the  career  which  he  adopted  was  botanical,  not  medioL 
In  2831  he  became  assistant  to  R.  L.  Desfontaines  at  the  VLwtt 
d'Histoire  Natuxelle,  and  two  years  later  mrceedfd  him  at 
professor,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  hb  deaik 
in  Paris  on  die  i8th  of  February  1876. 

Brongniart  was  an  indefatigable  investlgntor  and  a  proEfe 
writer,  so  that  he  left  behind  him,  as  the  fruit  o£  his  lafaoso, 
a  large  number  of  books  and  memoirs.  As  early  as  iSit  be 
publ^ed  a  paper  on  the  classification  and  distxibatioo  of  fad 
pknts  (Af^in.  Mus.  Hisl,  Nai,  viiL).  This  was  foBoved  by 
several  papers  chiefly  bearing  upon  the  rdation  between  eztiact 
and  existing  forms— a  line  of  research  which  "»*m?nii!H  in  the 
publication  of  the  Histoire  des  tigUauxfossSeSf  whfch  has  emed 
for  him  the  title  of  "  father  of  palaeobotaqy."  This  great  vvd 
was  heralded  by  a  small  but  most  important  "Prodrase* 
(contributed  to  the  Grand  Diaumncire  d'HisL  NaL^  1828,  L  hxL) 
which  brought  order  into  chaos  by  a  dassification  in  vhicb  tbe 
fossil  plants  were  arranged,  widi  remarkably  oontct  ms^t, 
along  with  their  nearest  hving  allies,  and  irinch  forms  the  bass 
of  aU  subsequent  progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  of  cspedal 
botanical  interest,  because,  in  accordance  with  Robert  Brovo's 
discoveries,  the  Cycadeae  and  Coniferae  were  placed  m  tbe  se« 
group  Phanirogames  gymnospermes.  In  th»  book  attcntioo  vas 
also  directed  to  the  succession  of  forms  in  the  vmrioos  geolopsl 
periods,  with  the  important  result  (stated  in  modem  teres) 
that  in  the  Palaeoxoic  period  the  Pteridophyta  are  fooad  to 
predominate;  in  the  Mesozoic,  tbe  Gymnoapenns;  in  tbe 
Cainozoic,  the  Angiosperms,  a  result  subsequently  more  fsHj 
stated  in  his  "Tableau  des  genres  de  vi£g£tnux  fossila'' 
(D'Qrbigny,  Did,  Univ.  d'HisL  NaL,  1849).  But  the  grot 
Histoire  itself  was  not  destined  to  be  more  than  a  cakestl 
fragment;  the  publication  of  successive  parts  proceeded  itgoUH) 
from  1828  to  1837,  when  the  first  volume  was  completed,  bst 
after  that  only  three  parts  of  the  second  volume  appealed 
Brongniart,  no  doubt,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  oootisTiaB) 
increasing  magnitude  of  the  task  that  he  had  undertakes. 
Apart  from  his  more  comprehensive  works^  his  most  iatpartaat 
palaeontological  contributions  are  perhaps  Us  obscnratioits  en 
the  structure  of  Sigillaria  {Arch.  Mus.  HisL  NaL  i.  1839)  tad 
his  researches  (almost  the  last  he  undertook)  on  foosil  seedk  d 
which  a  full  account  was  published  posthumously  in  i88a  Hb 
activity  was  by  no  means  confined  to  palaeobotany,  botexteoded 
into  aU  branches  of  botany,  more  particularly  anatomy  acd 
phanerogamic  taxonomy.  Among  his  achievements  io  tboe 
directions  the  most  notable  is  the  memoir  "  Sur  la  g/tatntka 
et  le  d^doppement  de  Tembryon  dss  Phanirogames"  (Am, 
Set.  Nat.  xii.,  1837).    This  is  remarkable  in  that  it  contaiBi  tbe 
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fint  account  of  any  value  of  the  development  of  the  pollen; 
as  also  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the  pollen-grain,  the 
confirmation  of  G.  B.  Amid's  (1823)  discovery  of  the  poUen-tube, 
the  confirmation  of  R.  Brown's  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
unimpregnated  ovule  (with  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  sac 
embryonnaire  ");  and  in  that  it  shows  how  nearly  Brongniart 
anticipated  Amid's  subsequent  (1846)  discovery  of  the  entrance 
of  the  poUen-tube  into  the  micropyle,  fertilLdng  the  female 
cell  which  then  develops  into  the  embryo.  Of  his  anatomical 
works,  thoaeof  the  greatest  value  are  probably  the  "  Recherches 
sur  la  structure  et  les  fonctions  des  feuilles  "  {Ann,  ScL  Nat, 
xzL,  1830),  and  the  "  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  r£piderme  " 
{Atm.  ScL  Nat.  L,  1834),  in  which,  among  other  important  obser- 
vations, the  discovery  of  the  cutide  is  recorded;  and,  further, 
the  **  Recherches  sur  I'organisation  des  tiges  des  Cycad^es  " 
(Amm.  Set.  Nat.  zvi.,  1839),  giving  the  results  of  the  first 
investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  those  plants.  His  systematic 
work  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  papers  and  monographs, 
mahy  of  which  relate  to  the  flora  of  New  Caledonia;  and  by  his 
EmtuHiraHon  its  genres  de  platUes  cuUivies  au  Musie  d'Hisloire 
Ntttmdk  de  Paris  (1843),  which  is  an  interesting  landmark  in  the 
history  of  classification  in  that  it  forms  the  starting-point  of  the 
^stem,  modified  successively  by  A.  Braun,  A.  W.  Eichler  and 
A.  En^er,  which  is  now  adopted  in  Germany  In  addition  to 
his  scientific  and  professorial  labours,  Brongniart  hdd  various 
important  official  posts  in  connexion  with  the  department  of 
education,  and  interested  himself  greatly  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters.  With  J.  V.  Audouin  and  J.  B.  A.  Dumas, 
ha  future  brothers-in-law,  he  established  the  Annates  des 
Sciences  NatnrdUs  in  1824;  he  also  founded  the  Sod6t6 
Botaaique  de  France  in  1854,  and  was  its  first  prestdenL 

For  aoooimta  of  his  life  and  work  see  Butt,  d*  la  Soe.  CM,  de  France, 
1876,  and  La  Natnre,  1876:  the  BuUetin  de  la  Sec.  BoL  de  France 
far  1876,  vol.  zxiu.,  contains  a  list  of  his  works  and  the  orations 
pfonounced  at  his  funeral.  (S.  H.  V  *) 

BBOMGHIART,  ALBXANDBB  (Z77&-1847),  French  im'ner- 
alogist  and  gedogist,  son  of  the  eminent  architect  who  designed 
the  Bouse  and  other  public  buildings  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  that 
dty  on  the  5th  of  February  1770.  At  an  early  age  he  studied 
diemastry,  under  Lavoisier,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Ecole  da  Mines  he  took  honours  at  the  £cole  de  M6decine; 
subsequently  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Pyroiees  as  pkarmacien; 
but  having  committed  some  slight  political  offence,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  detained  there  for  some  time.  Soon 
after  h»  release  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natiural  history 
in  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations.  In  x8oo  he  was  made  director 
of  the  Sevres  porcelain  factory,  a  post  which  he  retained  to  his 
death,  and  in  which  he  achieved  his  greatest  work.  In  his  hands 
Sevres  became  the  leading  porcelain  factory  in  Europe,  and  the 
researches  of  an  able  band  of  assistants  enabled  him  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  ceramic  chemistry.  In  addition  to  his  work 
at  Sivres,  quite  enough  to  engross  the  entire  energy  of  any 
(wdinary  man,  he  continued  his  more  purely  sdentific  work. 
He  succeeded  Haliy  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  but  he  did  not  confine  himsdf  to  mineralogy, 
for  it  IS  to  him  that  we  owe  the  division  of  Reptiles  into  the 
foixr  ordeis  of  Saurians,  Batrachians,  Chdonians  and  Ophidians. 
Fossil  as  wdl  as  living  animals  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  his 
studies  of  the  strata  around  Paris  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Tertiary  formations.  In  x8i6  he  was  dectedtothe 
Academy;  and  in  the  following  year  he  visited  the  Alps  of 
SwitaeriaBd  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  result  of  his  observations  was  published  from  time  to  time 
ID  tlie  Journal  des  Mines  and  other  sdentific  journals.  Wide 
as  was  the  range  of  his  interests  his  most  famous  work  was 
iwoompUshed  at  Sevres,  and  his  most  enduring  monument  is 
h»  dsissic  Traits  des  arts  ctramiqnes  (1844).  He  died  in  Paris 
<Mi  the  7th  of  October  1847. 

His  other  principal  works  are: — TraiU  Himentaire  de  miniralcgie, 
aeec  des  apphcatunu  amx  arts  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1807) ;  Histoire  nalurdle 
des  erusUuh  fossiies  (Paris.  1833);  Qassificaiion  et  caracUres 
minirahfitnes  des  rockes  komothus  et  k^iroghus  (Paris,  1837); 
the  Tabuam  des  terrains  ^itj  campesent  F  karce  dn  ^obe,onEssaisnr 


la  structnre  de  la  parUe  cennue  de  la  terre  (Paris,  1839);  and  the 
Traiti  des  arts  dramiqnes  (1844).  Brongniart  was  also  the  coadjutor 
of  Cpvter  in  the  admirable  Essai  sur  la  itograpkie  miniralogi^in 
des  environs  de  Paris  (Paris,  181 1);  originally  published  in  Ann, 
Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  (Paris,  xi.  1808). 

BRONN,  HBINRICH  OEORQ  (1800-1862),  German  geologist, 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  March  1800  at  Ziegelhausen  near  Heidel- 
berg. Studying  at  the  university  at  Hdddberg  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  the  faculty  of  medidne  in  1821,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  natiual  history.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  palaeontological  studies,  and  to  fidd- 
work  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  From 
its  commencement  in  1830  to  1863  he  assisted  in  editing  the 
Jakrbnch  fUr  Minerahgie,  &c.,  continued  as  Neues  Jahrbnck. 
His  prindpal  work,  Letkaea  Ceognastiea  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1834-1838;  3rd  ed.  with  F.  ROmer,  3  vols.,  1851-1856),  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  German  stratigraphical 
geology.  His  Handbnch  einer  CescMckte  der  Natur,  of  whldi  the 
first  part  was  issued  in  1841,  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
physical  history  of  the  earth,  while  the  second  part  dealt  with  the 
life-history,  species  being  regarded  as  direct  acts  of  creation. 
The  third  part  induded  his  famous  Index  Palaeontologtcus^  and 
was  issued  in  3  vds.,  1848-1849,  with  the  assistance  of  H.  von 
Meyer  and  H.  R.  G^ppert.  This  record  of  fossils  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  palaeontologists.  An  important 
work  on  recent  and  fossil  zoology,  Die  Klassen  und  Ordnungen 
des  Tkier-Reicks,  was  commenced  by  Bronn.  He  wrote  the 
vdumes  dealing  with  Amorphozoa,  Actbozoa,  and  Malacozoa, 
published  1859-1863;  the  work  was  continued  by  other  natural- 
ists. In  1861  Bronn  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the 
Geological  Sodety  of  London.  He  died  at  Heiddberg  on  the 
5th  of  July  x863. 

BRONSART  VON  SGHBLLBNDORF.  PAUL  (1833-1891), 
Prussian  general,  was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1833.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  Guards  in  1849,  &i^d  was  appointed  to  the  general 
staff  in  i86x  as  a  captain;  after  three  years  of  staff  service  he 
returned  to  regimental  duty,  but  was  soon  reappointed  to  thd 
staff,  and  lectured  at  the  war  academy,  becoming  major  in 
1865  and  lieut.-coIonel  in  x869>  During  the  war  of  1870  he  was 
chief  of  a  section  on  the  Great  (Seneral  Staff,  and  conducted  the 
preliminary  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  French  at 
Sedan,  i^ter  the  war  Bronsart  was  made  a  colond  and  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Guard  army  corps,  becoming  major-general  in 
1876  and  lieut.-general  (with  a  division  command)  in  1881.  Two 
years  later  he  became  war  minister,  and  during  his  tenure  of  the 
post  (1883-1889)  many  important  reforms  were  carried  out  in 
the  Prussian  army,  in  particular  the  introduction  of  the  magazine 
rifle.  He  was  appointed  in  1889  to  command  the  I.  army  corps 
at  Kfinigsberg.  He  died  on  the  33rd  of  June  1891  at  his 
estate  near  Braunsberg.  Bronsart's  military  writings  indude 
two  works  of  great  importance — Ein  RUckUick  anfdie  taktiscken 
RUckUicke  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1870),  a  pamphlet  written  in  reply 
to  Captain  May's  Tactical  Retrospea  oj  1866;  and  Der  Dienst 
des  Ceneralstabes  (1st  ed.,  Berlin,  1876;  3rd  ed.  revised  by 
General  Meckd,  1893;  new  ed.  by  the  author's  son.  Major 
Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  Berlin,  1904,  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  duties  of 'the  general  staff.  The  third  edition  of 
this  work  was  soon  after  its  publication  translated  into  English 
and  issued  offidally  to  the  British  army  as  The  Duties  0/  the 
General  Staff.  Major  Bronsart's  new  edition  of  1904  was  re- 
issued in  English  by  the  General  Staff,  under  the  same  title, 
in  1905. 

BROMTfi.  CHARLOm  (1816-1855),  BHILT  (1818-1848), 
and  ANNB  (1830-1849),  English  novdists,  were  three  of  the  six 
children  of  Patrick  BrontC ,  a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  for  the  last  forty-one  years  of  his  life  was  perpetual  inc\un- 
bent  of  the  parish  of  Haworth  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Patrick  Bronte  was  bom  at  Emsdale,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1777.  His  parents  were  of  the  peasant  dass, 
thdr  original  name  of  B  runty  apparently  having  been  changed 
by  their  son  on  his  entry  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
2803.  In  the  intervening  years  he  had  been  successlvdy  a 
weaver  and  schoolmaster  in  his  native  country.    From  Cambridge 
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he  became  a  curate,  first  at  Wethexafield  in  Essex,  in  x8o6,  then 
for  a  few  months  at  Wellington,  Salop,  in  1809.  At  the  end  of 
1809  he  accepted  a  curacy  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  following 
up  this  by  one  at  Hartshead-cum-Gifton  in  the  same  county. 
At  Hartshead  Patrick  Bronte  married  in  1812  Maria  BranweU, 
a  Comishwoman,  and  there  two  children  were  bom  to  him, 
Mazia  (18x3-1825)  and  Elizabeth  (18x4-1825)  Thence  Patrick 
Bronte  removed  to  Thornton,  some  3  m.  from  Bradford,  and 
here  his  wife  gave  birth  to  four  children,  Charlotte,  Patrick 
BranweU  (X8X7-X848),  Emily  Jane,  ahd  Anne,  three  of  whom 
were  to  attain  literary  distinction. 

In  April  X820,  three  months  after  the  birth  of  Anne  Bronte, 
her  father  accepted  the  living  of  Haworth,  a  village  near  Keighley 
in  Yorkshire,  which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  romantic 
story  of  the  Brontes.  In  September  of  the  following  year  his 
wife  died.  Maria  Bronte  lives  for  us  in  her  daughter's  biography 
only  as  the  writer  of  certain  letters  to  her  "  dear  saucy  Pat," 
as  she  calls  her  lover,  and  as  the  author  of  a  recently  published 
manuscript,  an  essay  entitled  The  Advantages  of  Poverty  in 
Religious  Concerns^  full  of  a  sententiousness  much  affected  at 
the  time. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs  Bronte  her  husband  invited  his  sister- 
in-law,  Elizabeth  Branwell,  to  leave  Penzance  and*  to  take  up 
her  residence  with  his  family  at  Haworth.  Miss  Branwell 
accepted  the  trust  and  would  seem  to  have  watched  over  her 
nephew  and  five  nieces  with  conscientious  care.  The  two 
eldest  of  those  nieces  were  not  long  in  following  their  mother. 
Maria  and  Elizabeth,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  were  all  sent  to  the 
Clergy  Daughters*  sdxool  at  Cowan  Bridge  in  X824,  and  Maria 
and  Elizabeth  returned  home  in  the  following  year  to  die.  How 
far  the  bad  food  and  drastic  discipline  were  responsible  cannot 
be  accurately  demonstrated.  Charlotte  gibbeted  the  school 
long  years  afterwards  in  Jane  EyrCf  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
"  Lowood,"  and  the  principal,  the  Rev.  William  Carrfi  Wilson 
(i 792-1859),  has  been  universally  accepted  as  the  counterpart 
of  Mr  Naomi  Brocklehuxst  in  the  same  novel.  But  congenital 
disease  more  probably  accounts  for  the  tragedy  from  which 
happily  Charlotte  and  Emily  escaped,  both  returning  in  1825 
to  a  prolonged  home  life  at  Haworth.  Here  the  four  surviving 
children  amused  themselves  in  intervals  of  study  under  their 
aunt's  guidance  with  precocious  literary  aspirations.  The  many 
tiny  booklets  upon  which  they  laboured  in  the  succeeding  years 
have  been  happily  preserved.  We  find  stories,  verses  and  essays, 
all  in  the  minutest  handwriting,  none  giving  any  indication  of 
the  genius  which  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  four  children  was  to 
add  to  the  indisputably  permanent  in  literature. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age — ^in  1831 — Charlotte  Bronte  became 
a  pupn  at  the  school  of  Miss  Margaret  Wooler  (X792-X885)  at 
Roe  Head,  Dewsbury.  She  left  in  the  following  year  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  the  yoimger  sisters,  bringing  with  her  much 
additional  proficiency  in  drawing,  French  and  composition; 
she  took  with  her  also  the  devoted  friendship  of  two  out  of  her 
ten  fcUow-pupils— Mary  Taylor  (x8i  7-1893)  and  Ellen  Nussey 
(18x7-1897).  With  Miss  Taylor  and  Miss  Nussey  she  corre- 
sponded for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  her  letters  to  the 
latter  make  up  no  small  part  of  what  has  been  revealed  to  us  of 
her  life  story.  Her  next  three  years  at  Haworth  were  varied 
by  occasional  visits  to  one  or  other  of  these  friends.  In  X835 
she  returned  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  at  Roe  Head  as  a  governess, 
her  sister  Emily  accompanying  her  -as  a  pupil,  but  remaining 
only  three  months,  and  Anne  then  taking  her  place.  The  year 
following  the  school  was  removed  to  Dewsbury.  In  1838 
Charlotte  went  back  to  Haworth  and  soon  afterwards  received 
her  first  offer  of  marriage — from  a  clergyman,  Heiuy  Nussey, 
the  brother  of  her  friend  Ellen.  This  was  followed  a  little  later 
by  a  second  offer  from  a  curate  named  Bryce.  She  refused  both 
and  took  a  situation  as  nursery  governess,  first  with  the  Sidgwicks 
of  Stonegappe,  Yorkshire,  and  bter  with  the.  Whites  at  Rawdon 
in  the  same  county.  A  few  months  of  this,  however,  filled  her 
with  an  ambition  to  try  and  secure  greater  independence  as  the 
possessor  of  a  school  of  her  own,  and  she  plazmed  to  acquire 
more  proficiency  in  "  languages  "  on  the  continent,  as  a  pie- 


liminary  step.  The  aunt  advanced  some  maaey,  and  aooooh 
panied  by  h^  sister  Emily  she  became  in  Febnaiy  1842  a  popi 
at  the  Pensionnat  H^er,  Brussels.  Here  both  gizis  woiked  hud. 
and  won  the  goodwill  and  indeed  admiration  of  the  prindpil 
teacher,  M.  H^er,  whose  wife  was  at  the  head  of  the  cstibliik- 
ment.  But  the  two  girls  were  hastily  called  ba^  to  Engbod 
before  the  year  had  expired  by  the  announcement  of  the  aitiol 
Uiness  of  tbeir  aunt.  Miss  Branwell  died  on  the  S9th  of  October 
X842.  She  bequeathed  sufficient  money  to  her  nieces  to  enabk 
them  to  reconsider  their  plan  oi  life.  Instead  of  a  school  at 
Bridlington  which  had  been  talked  of,  they  could  ttam  xemiia 
with  their  father,  utilize  their  aunt's  room  as  a  daasroon,  and 
take  pi4)ils.  But  Chariotte  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  what  the 
few  months  on  Belgian  soil  had  done  for  her,  and  detomiiKd 
to  accept  M.  H^ger's  offer  that  she  should  letuin  to  Bnasdi 
as  a  governess.  Hence  the'year  X843  was  passed  by  her  at  tk 
Pensionnat  H6ger  in  that  capacity,  and  in  this  period  she 
undoubtedly  widened  her  intellectual  sphere  by  reading  the 
many  books  in  French  literature  that  her  friend  M.  Hfger  leal 
her.  But  life  took  on  a  very  sombre  shade  in  the  londy  enviro*- 
ment  in  which  she  found  herself.  She  became  so  depressed  that 
on  one  occasion  she  took  refuge  in  the  confessional  precisely  as 
did  her  heroine  Lucy  Snowe  in  ViUetle.  In  1844  she  returned 
to  her  father's  house  at  Haworth,  and  the  three  sisten  began 
immediately  to  disctiss  the  poulbilities  of  converting  the  vicaxage 
into  a  schooL  Prospectuses  were  issued,  but  no  pupQs  voe 
forthcoming. 

Matters  were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  only  brother. 
Patrick  Branwell,  had  about  this  time  become  a  omfiraed 
drunJcard.  Branwell  had  been  the  idol  of  his  aunt  and  d  tus 
sisters.  Educated  imder  his  father's  care,  he  had  early  shown 
artistic  leanings,  and  the  slender  resources  of  the  famfly  had  beea 
strained  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  entering  at  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  pupil.  This  was  in  X835.  Branwdl,  it  vonM 
seem,  indulged  in  a  glorious  month  of  extravagance  in  Londaa 
and  then  returned  home.  His  art  studies  were  continued  for  a 
time  at  Leeds,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  conixnisBOQS 
came  to  him,  and  at  last  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  Mr 
Postlethwaite  at  Barxow-in-Fumett.  Ten  months  later  he  vss 
a  booking-clerk  at  Sowerby  Bridge  station  on  the  Leeds  t 
Manchester  railway,  and  later  at  Luddenden  FooL  Then  he 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  dexgyman  luuned  Robinson  at 
Thoxp  Green,  where  his  sister  Aime  was  governess.  Finally  he 
returned  to  Haworth  to  loaf  at  the  village  inn,  shock  his  sisten 
by  his  excesses,  and  to  fritter  his  life  away  in  painful  sotttsfancas. 
He  died  in  September  1848,  having  achieved  nothing  reputable, 
and  having  disappointed  all  the  hopes  that  had  been  centred  in 
him.  "  My  poor  father  naturally  thought  more  of  his  oidj  ion 
than  of  his  dauj^ters,"  is  one  of  Charlotte's  dreary  conuDents 
on  the  tragedy.  In  early  years  he  had  himself  written  botk 
prose  .and  verse;  and  a  foolish  story  invented  I<xng  aftervatdi 
attributed  to  him  some  share  in  his  sisters'  novels,  partioilariy 
in  Emily  Bronte's  Wutkering  Heights.  But  Charlotte  distinctly 
tells  us  that  her  brother  never  knew  that  his  sisters  had  pohliibed 
a  line.  He  was  too  mudi  unda  the  effects  of  drink,  too  besotted 
and  muddled  in  that  last  year  or  two  of  life,  to  have  any  shaic 
in  their  intellectiud  enthusiasms. 

The  literary  life  had,  however,  opened  bravely  for  the  three 
girls  during  those  years.  In  1846  a  volume  of  verse  appeared 
from  the  shop  of  Aylott  &  Jones  of  Paternoster  Row; "  Pteau, 
by  Currer,  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,"  was  on  the  titleiwfe.  These 
names  disguised  the  identity  of  Chariotte,  Exnily  and  Anne 
Bronte.  The  venture  cost  the  sisters  about  £50  in  all,  fant 
only  two  copies  were  sold.  There  were  nineteen  poems  by 
Chariotte,  twenty-one  by  Emily,  and  the  same  number  by  Acne- 
A  consensus  of  criticism  has  accepted  the  fact  that  Emiy's 
verse  alone  revealed  true  poetic  genius.  This  was  unrecognsicd 
then  except  by  her  sister  Charlotte.    It  is  obvious  now  to  aH 

The  failure  of  the  poems  did  not  deter  the  authors  inm 
further  effort.  They  had  each  a  novel  to  dispose  of.  Chariotte 
Bronte's  was  called  The  Master^  which  before  it  was  sent  oil  10 
London  was  retitled  The  Professor,    Emily's  stoiy  was  entitled 
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iFiMffHf  Btitlti,  ■nd  Adik'i  Apui  Cray.    AH  time  itc 
UinDcd  [todi  pub[Bh«  to  pubtiitaei.     AI  lul  Tlu  Pti^t 
nubtd  tte  £im  o[  Smith ,  Eldcc  &  Co.,  ol  Cornhill.  The  "  nai 
lor  ttitl  bm.  R.  Smith  Williimi  (igoo-iS];),  im  ioiprtucd,  u 
mat  iI(o  ho  employn*.    Outlott*  Bronl*  i«eived  in  Augmt 
1^7  1  kttet  informing  hfr  Ihit  whitcvn  Ihc  merits  of  Tlu 
Pnjeusr — and  it  «u  hinted  tlint  it  lacked  "  varied  iDlercst " 
-it  vu  too  ihoit  for  the  three-volume  form  then  counted 
impmlivc.    The  author  vai  further  told  that  a  longer  novd 
nuld  b«  gladly  considered.     She  replied  in  the  ume  month 
■ilhthbtongcr  novel,  and  Jiiiie£)T(appeaitd  in  October  1847, 
to  be  wildly  nccllimed  on  every  hand,  allboush  enthuiiaim 
WIS  to  receive  a  couDterblaat  when  more  than  a  year  later,  in 
Decocbci  1848,  Mia  Rigby.  aflcrwda  Lady  Easlbke  (1809- 
rSQj),  reviewed  it  in  the  Quarterly. 

Uonwhile  the  novels  of  Emily  and  Anne  had  been  accepted 
by  T,  C.  Newby.  They  were  published  together  in  three  volume* 
in  December  t847,  two  months  later  thsn  Jaia  Eyre,  although 
the  prool  sheets  had  been  pused  by  the  authors  belore  their 
liner's  niTVil  had  been  lent  to  the  pubtiibers.  The  dilaloriness 
ol  Mr  Nesby  »u  followed  up  by  considcnbk  energy  when  he 
Hw  Ibc  posiibiUly  of  the  novels  by  EUis  and  Acton  Belt  sailing 
on  Ihc  wave  of  Cuner  Bell's  popularity,  and  he  would  seem  very 
quickly  to  have  accepted  aiHther  manuscript  by  Anne  Bronte, 
for  Ti,  Tnunl  of  Wildjdl  H<^  waspuhlbhed  by  Newby  in  three 
vohimes  in  June  1S48.  1 1  w«i  Newby'i  clever  eHorts  to  persuade 
the  poUic  that  the  bmki  he  publi^Md  were  by  the  author  ol 
Jam  Eyn  thil  led  Charlotte  and  Anne  to  visit  LondoD  this 
SDmmer  and  interview  Charlotte's  publishers  in  Cornhill  with 

reliim  home  Bnnwell  died  (the  14th  of  September  t848),  and 
lea  thin  three  moDlbs  Uler  Emily  died  also  at  Ha  worth  (the  r^th 
December  1S48).  Then  Anne becamcllland  on  the  ]4tbof  May 
1S49  Charlotte  accompanied  her  to  Scarborough  in  the  hope 
ihii  ibe  tea  air  would  revive  her.  Anne  died  there  on  the 
lith  of  May,  and  wis  buried  in  Scarborou^  churchyard.  Thus 
in  eoctly  eight  months  Charlotte  Brontt  lost  all  the  three 
campanionsof  her  youth,  and  returned  to  sustain  her  father,  fast 
bctoaiing  blind,  in  the  now  desolate  home  al  Haworth. 

In  the  interna  between  the  death  of  Btanwell  and  ol  Emily, 
Charlotte  had  been  engaged  upon  a  ntv  novel  — SkirUy.  Two- 
thitili  were  written,  but  the  story  was  then  tlid  aside  while  its 
■utkor  waa  nursing  her  iliter  Anne.  She  completed  the  book 
liter  AoDe'i  death,  and  it  was  published  in  October  1840.  The 
following  winter  she  visited  London  as  the  guest  of  her  publisher, 
Mr  Geotge  Smith,  and  was  introduced  to  Thackeray,  to  whom 
ihe  had  dedicated /aw  £)«.  The  following  year  she  repeated 
the  visit,  sat  for  her  portrait  to  George  Richmond,  and  was 
cniidcnbly  lioniied  by  a  host  of  admirers.  In  August  rSjo 
Ibe  viiiled  the  English  lakes  as  the  guest  of  Sir  James  Kay- 
Sluttleworth.  and  met  Mrs  Caskcll,  Miss  Maitioeau.  Matthew 
Arnold  and  other  interesting  men  and  women.  Ihiring  this 
period  her  publishers  assiduously  lent  her  books,  and  her  criti- 
(iun  of  them  contained  in  many  tellers  to  Mr  George  Smith 
indMrSmithWUliamsmake  very  interesting  readini*.  In  1851 
ih«  received  a  third  offer  of  marriage,  this  time  from  Mr  Jame« 

la  Mh  Martincau  at  Ambleside  and  also  to  London  to  the  Great 

iU  viiiled  Manchester  and  spent  two  days  with  Mis  Gaskell. 
During  the  ycv  iSsi  the  worked  hard  with  a  new  novel,  VUlilU. 
vhkli  WM  published  in  Jamiary  of  iSj}.  In  September  of  that 
year  the  received  a  vbit  from  Mrs  Giikell  at  Haworih;  in  Miy 
iSm  ibe  returned  it,  renuinlng  ihiee  days  at  Manchester,  and 
pUnning  with  her  hostess  the  details  of  her  marriage,  lor  at  this 
time  the  had  ptomited  10  unite  hertelf  with  her  father's  curate. 
Anhur  Bdl  NichoUs  (i3i;-iqo6),  who  had  long  been  a  per- 
tinacioDS  suitor  for  her  hand  but  had  been  discouraged  by  Mr 
fin»te.  Tlie  marriage  took  place  in  Hsworth  church  on  the 
i«l)i  of  June  i8S4.  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev 
SDIcIifie  Sowden,  Miss  Wooler  and  Miss  \ussey  acting  as  wit- 
■asa.     Tbc  wedded  pair  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Ireland, 


reluming  to  Hiwonb,  where  they  made  their  home  with  Mr 
Brontl,  Ur  Nicholli  having  pledged  himself  to  continue  in  hii 
position  as  curate  to  hii  falber-in-Uw.  After  less  thsn  a  year 
of  married  life,  boi^vcr,  Charlotte  Nicbolls  died  of  an  illness 
incidental  to  childbirth,  on  the  jrit  of  March  tSjj.  Slv  was 
buried  Id  Htworth  church  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  Branwell 
and  EmDy.  The  father  followed  in  1S61,  and  then  her  husband 
reluriKd  to  Inland,  where  he  remained  tome  years  afterwards, 
dying  in  roo6. 

Tlic  bare  redtal  of  tlie  BrontC  story  can  give  do  idea  of  its 
undying  Interest,  its  exceeding  pathos.  Tbeii  life  as  told  by 
their  bjogtaphet  Mrs  Gaskell  is  as  interesting  as  any  novd. 
Their  achievement,  however,  will  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Anne 
Bronte's  two  novels,  it  is  true,  though  constantly  reprinted. 
Mrvive  principally  through  the  eiceeding  vitality  of  the  Bronte 
tradition.  As  a  hymn  writer  she  still  has  a  place  io  most  religious 
communities.  Emily  is  great  alike  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  poet. 
Her  "  Old  Stoic  "  and  "  Last  Lines  "  are  probably  the  finest 
achievement  of  poetry  that  any  woman  has  given  to  English 
WytirHni  HtilHi  stands  alone  as  a 
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:cordii;g  (0  M,  P.  E.  Bcnheloi  (La  Cliimli  an  moyen  tft)  it  is 
place-name  derived  from  act  B'uniuiianum  Itl.  Pliny,  Nal. 
^iil.  jasiii,  ch.  ti.  1  45,  "  specula  optima  apud  majores  fuetuni 
runduiiani.  stantw  et  acre  minis  ").  A  Greek  MS,  of  about 
the  iith  century  in  Ihc  library  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  contains 
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the  form  fipopr^mop,  and  gives  the  composition  of  the  alloy 
as  I  lb  of  copper  wiUi  3  oz.  of  tin.  The  product  obtained  by 
adding  tin  to  copper  is  more  fusible  than  copper  and  thus  better 
suited  for  casting;  it  is  also  harder  and  less  malleable.  A  soft 
bronze  or  gun-meial  is  formed  with  16  parts  of  copper  to  x  of  tin, 
and  a  harder  gun-metal,  such  as  was  used  for  bronze  ordnance, 
^hen  the  proportion  of  tin  is  about  doubled.  The  xlul  brotue 
of  Colonel  Franz  Uchatius  (x8ix-i88i)  consisted  of  copper 
alloyed  with  8%  of  tin,  the  tenacity  and  hardness  being  in- 
creiused  by  cold-roUing.  Bronze  containing  about  7  parts  of 
copper  to  X  of  tin  is  hard,  brittle  and  sonorous,  and  can  be 
tempered  to  take  a  fine  edge.  Bell-metal  varies  considerably  in 
composition,  from  about  3  to  5  parts  of  copper  to  x  of  tin.  In 
speculum  metal  there  are  3  to  2^  parts  of  copper  to  x  of  tin. 
Statuary  bronze  may  contain  from  80  to  90  %  of  copper,  the 
residue  being  tin,  or  tin  with  zinc  and  lead  in  various  proportions. 
The  bronze  used  for  the  BriUsh  and  French  copper  coinage 
consists  of  95  %  copper,  4  %  tin  and  x  %  zinc  Many  copper-tin 
alloys  employed  for  machinery-bearings  contain  a  small  pro- 
portion of  zinc,  which  gives  increased  hardness.  "  Anti-friction 
metals,"  also  used  in  bearings,  are  copper-tin  alloys  in  which 
the  amount  of  copper  is  small  and  there  is  antimony  in  addition. 
Of  this  class  an  example  is  "  Babbitt's  metal,"  invented  by 
Isaac  Babbitt  (1799-X862);  it  originally  consisted  of  24  parts  of 
tin,  8  parts  of  antimony  and  4  parts  of  copper,  but  in  later 
compositions  for  the  same  purpose  the  proportion  of  tin  is  often 
considerably  higher.  Bxonze  is  improved  in  quality  and  strength 
when  fluxed  with  phosphorus.  Alloys  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
known  as  phosphor  bronUf  may  contain  only  about  x  %  of 
phosphorus  in  the  ingot,  reduced  to  a  mere  trace  after  casting, 
but  their  value  is  nevertheless  enhanced  for  purposes  in  which 
a  hard  strong  metal  is  required,  as  for  pump  plungers,  valves, 
the  bushes  of  bearings,  &c.  Bronze  again  is  improved  by  the 
presence  of  manganese  in  small  quantity,  and  various  grades 
of  manganese  bronze,  in  some  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  tin 
but  a  considerable  percentage  of  zinc,  are  extensively  used 
in  mechanical  engineering.  Alloys  of  copper  with  aluminium, 
though  often  neariy  or  completely  destitute  of  tin,  are  known  as 
aluminium  bronze,  and  are  valuable  for  their  strength  and  the 
resistance  they  offer  to  corrosion.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ^con  the  tensile  strength  of  copper  is  much  in- 
creased; a  sample  of  such  silicon  bronxe,  used  for  telegraph  wires, 
on  analysis  was  found  to  consist  of  99*94  %  of  copper,  0*03  % 
of  tin,  and  traces  of  iron  and  silicon. 

The  bronze  (Gr.  x^^^i  I^^  oes)  of  rlassirsl  antiquity 
consisted  chiefly  of  copper,  alloyed  with  one  or  more  of  the 
metals,  zinc,  tin,  lead  and  silver,  in  proportions  that  varied  as 
times  changed,  or  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  alloy 
was  required.  Among  bronze  remains  the  copper  is  found  to 
vary  from  67  to  95  %.  From  the  analysis  of  coins  it  appears 
that  for  their  bronze  coins  the  Greeks  adhered  to  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  till  400  B.C.,  after  which  time  they  used  also  lead 
with  increasing  frequency.  SUver  is  rare  in  their  bronze  coins. 
The  Romans  also  used  lead  as  an  alloy  in  their  bronze  coins, 
but  gradually  reduced  the  quantity,  and  under  Caligula,  Nero, 
Vespasian  and  Domilian,  coined  pure  copper  coins;  afterwards 
they  reverted  to  the  mixture  of  lead.  So  far  the  words  xaXx^ 
and  aes  may  be  translated  as  bronze.  Originally,  no  doubt, 
XaXx^  was  the  name  for  pure  copper.  It  is  so  employed  by 
Homer,  who  calls  it  IpvOpot  (red),  at^ca^  (glittering),  ^acfi^ 
(shining),  terms  which  apply  only  to  copper.  But  instead  of 
its  following  from  this  that  the  process  of  alloying  copper  with 
other  metals  was  not  practised  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  or  was 
unknown  to  him,  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from 
the  passage  (Iliad  zviii.  474)  where  he  describes  Hephaestus 
as  throwing  into  his  furnace  copper,  tin,  silver  and  gold  to  make 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know 
whether  when  he  uses  the  word  xaXK6«  he  means  copper  pure  or 
alloyed.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  make  this  distinction  when 
we  read  of  the  mythical  Dactyls  of  Ida  in  Crete  or  the  Telchines 
or  Cyclopes  being  acquainted  with  the  smelting  of  xaXx^.  It  is 
not,  however,  likely  that  later  Greek  writexs,  who  knew  bronze 


in  its  true  sense,  and  called  it  xa^k^i  irould  have  enpk^ 
this  word  without  qualification  for  objects  which  they  had  sees 
unless  they  had  meant  it  to  be  taken  as  bronze.  When  Paustaas 
(iii.  X7. 6)  speaks  of  a  statue,  one  of  the  oldest  figures  he  hadseea 
of  this  material,  made  of  separate  pieces  fastened  together  vith 
nails,  we  understand  him  to  mean  literally  bnnze,  the  man 
readily  since  there  exist  very  early  figures  and  utenails  of  hnoat 

so  made. 
For  the  use  of  bronze  in  art,  see  Mbtax^wokk. 

BRONZE  AOE,  the  name  given  by  archaeologists  to  thai 
stage  in  human  culture,  intermediate  between  the  StOM  tad 
Iron  Ages,  when  weapons,  utensils  and  implements  were,  is  a 
general  rule,  made  of  bronze.  The  term  has  no  aboolute  diraoo> 
logical  value,  but  marks  a  period  of  civilization  through  vfakh 
it  is  believed  that  most  races  passed  at  one  time  or  aootkr. 
The  "  finds  "  of  stone  and  bronze,  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  cvn 
of  stone  and  iron  implements  together  in  tumuli  axMl  scpokknl 
mounds,  suggest  that  in  many  countries  the  thxee  stsps  in 
man's  progress  overlapped.  From  the  similaxi^  of  types  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  the  period  found  throu^ioot  Eonfe 
a  relatively  synchronous  commencenaent  has  been  infmcd  f«r 
the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe,  fixed  by  most  authoritiea  at  bctveea 
3000  B.C.  to  1800  B.C.  But  it  must  have  been  eazfier  in  sooe 
countries,  and  is  certainly  known  to  have  been  later  in  othm; 
while  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  still  in  their  bronze  age 
in  recent  times.  Not  a  few  archaeologists  have  denied  that 
there  ever  was  a  distinct  Bronze  Age.  They  have  found  their 
chief  argument  in  the  fact  that  weapons  of  these  ages  have  beea 
found  side  by  side  in  prehistoric  burial-places.  But  vhca  it 
is  admitted  that  the  ages  must  have  overiapped«  it  is  faiily  ca^ 
to  undertand  the  mixed  "  finds."  The  beginning,  the  prevakace 
and  duration  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  each  oountxy  wanMi  have 
been  ordered  by  the  accessibility  of  the  metals  which  form  the 
alloy.  Thus  in  some  lands  bronze  may  have  omtinued  to  be  t 
substance  of  extreme  value  until  the  Iron  Age  was  reached, 
and  in  tumuli  in  which  more  than  one  body  was  interred,  as  «is 
frequently  the  case,  it  would  only  be  with  the  remains  of  tk 
richer  tenants  of  the  tomb  that  the  more  valuaUe  objects  veoU 
be  placed.  There  is,  moreover,  much  reason  to  bdieve  that 
sepulchral  moimds  were  opened  from  age  to  age  and  fresh  iater- 
ments  made,  and  in  such  a  practice  would  ht  found  a  sioqile 
explanation  of  the  mixing  of  implements.  Another  curioes  iact 
has  been  seized  on  by  those  who  argue  against  the  ezisttBct  of 
a  Bronze  Age.  Among  all  the  "  finds  "  ***^fninTd  in  Eoropc 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  absence  of  copper  implements.  iW 
sources  of  tin  in  Europe  are  practically  restricted  to  CoravaS 
and  Saxony.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  on  the  one  hand  the 
apparent  stride  made  by  primitive  man  when  from  a  SUxk  Age 
civilization  he  passed  to  a  comparatively  advanced  metaDuzpcal 
skill?  On  the  other,  how  account  for  a  comparatively  syn- 
chronous commencement  of  bronze  civilization  when  cut  at 
least  of  the  metals  needed  for  the  alloy  would  have  been  nataraSir 
difficult  of  access,  if  not  unknown  to  many  nces?  Tht  answr 
is  that  there  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  the  knotrfedge  ci 
bronze  came  to  the  races  of  Europe  from  outside.  Either  by  ibe 
Phoenicians  or  by  the  Greeks  metallurgy  was  tau^t  to  men  nbo 
no  sooner  recognized  the  nature  and  malleable  properties  of 
copper  than  they  learnt  that  by  application  of  heat  a  substance 
could  be  manufactured  witli  tin  far  better  suited  to  their  puiposo. 
Copper  would  thus  have  been  but  seldom  used  maOoyed;  aed 
the  relatively  synchronous  appearance  of  bronae  in  Europe,  asd 
the  scanty  *'  finds  "  of  copper  implements,  are  ^^^fJiyi"***  We 
may  conclude  then  that  there  was  a  Bronze  Age  in  most  countiics; 
that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  increasing  interoommuBicati<» 
of  races  and  the  spread  of  a>mineTce;  and  that  the  discover 
of  metals  was  due  to  information  brought  to  Slooe-Age  Bia 
in  Europe  by  races  which  were  already  skilful  metalloxgists. 

The  Bronze  Age  in  Europe  is  characterized  by  veapoes. 
utensils  and  implements,  distinct  in  design  and  sine  from  thobC 
in  use  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding  stage  of  man's  dvilizstiea. 
Moreover — and  this  has  been  employed  as  an  aiguimt  ia 
favour  of  the  foreign  orighi  of  the  knowledge  of  bronse— sfl  tk 
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objects  in  one  part  of  Europe  are  identical  in  pattern  and  size 
with  those  found  in  another  part.  The  implements  of  the 
Bronze  Age  include  swords,  awls,  knives,  gouges,  hammers, 
daggers  and  arrow-heads.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
theory  that  the  Bronze  Age  culture  came  from  the  East  is  to  be 
found  in  the  patterns  of  the  arms,  which  are  distinctly  oriental; 
while  the  handles*of  swords  and  daggers  are  so  narrow  and  short 
as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  made  for  use  by  the 
large-handed  races  of  Europe.  The  Bronze  Age  is  also  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  cremation  was  the  mode  of  disposal 
of  the  dead,  whereas  in  the  Stone  Age  burial  was  the  rule. 
Barrows  and  sepulchral  mounds  strictly  of  the  Bronze  Age  are 
smaller  and  less  imposing  than  those  of  the  Stone  Age.  Besides 
varied  and  beautiful  weapons,  frequently  exhibiting  high 
vorkmanship,  amulets,  coronets,  diadems  of  solid  gold,  and 
vases  of  elegant  form  and  ornamentation  in  gold  and  bronze 
are  found  in  the  barrows.  These  latter  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  tribal  or  family  cemeteries.  In  Denmark  as  many  as 
seventy  deposts  of  burnt  bones  have  been  found  in  a  single 
mound,  indicating  its  use  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  period  is  as  a  rule  confined  to  spirals, 
bosses  and  concentric  circles.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the 
tnords  not  only  show  the  design  of  the  cross  in  the  shape  of  the 
handle,  but  also  in  tracery  what  is  believed  to  be  an  imitation 
cf  the  Svastika,  that  ancient  Aryan  symbol  which  was  probably 
the  first  to  be  made  with  a  definite  intention  and  a  consecutive 
meaning.  The  pottery  is  all  "hand-made,"  and  the  bulk  of 
the  objects  excavated  are  cinerary  urns,  usually  found  full  of 
burnt  bones.  These  vary  from  12  to  18  in.  in  height.  Their 
dearation  is  confined  to  a  band  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pot, 
or  often  only  a  projecting  flange  lapped  round  the  whole  rim. 
A  few  ha\'e  small  handles,  formed  of  pierced  knobs  of  clay  and 
sometimes  projecting  rolls  of  clay,  looped,  as  it  were,  all  round 
the  urn.  The  oriumentation  consists  of  dots,  zigzags,  chevrons 
or  crosses  The  lines  were  frequently  made  by  pressing  a  twisted 
thong  of  skin  against  the  moist  clay;  the  patterns  in  all  cases 
being  stamped  into  the  pot  before  it  was  hardened  by  fire. 

See  Archasolocy.  &c.  Also  Lord  Avebury,  Prehistoric  Times 
(1900);  Sir  J.  Evans,  Ancient  Bronte  Implements  of  Great  Britain 
(iSSx);  Chartre's  Age  iu  bronu  en  France, 

BRONZING,  a  process  by  which  a  bronze-like  surface  is 
imparted  to  objects  of  metal,  plaster,  wood,  &c.  On  metals  a 
gtecn  bronze  colour  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  action  of  such 
substances  as  vinegar,  dilute  nitric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac. 
An  antique  appearance  may  be  given  to  new  bronze  articles  by 
brushing  over  the  clean  bright  metal  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  in  vinegar,  and  rubbing  the  surface 
dry,  the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Another 
solution  for  the  same  purpose  is  made  with  sal-ammoniac,  cream 
of  tartar,  common  salt  and  silver  nitrate.  With  a  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  almost  any  colour  can  be  produced  on  copper, 
iron,  brass  Or  new  bronze,  according  to  the  dilution  and  the 
number  of  applications.  Articles  of  plaster  and  wood  may  be 
bronzed  by  OMiting  them  with  size  and  then  covering  them  with 
a  bronze  powder,  such  as  Dutch  metal,  beaten  into  fine  leaves 
and  powdered.  The  bronzing  of  gun-baurrels  may  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  antimony  trichloride. 

BRONZING,  IL,  the  name  given  to  Angelq  Allou  (1502- 
1572},  the  Florentine  painter.  He  became  the  favourite  pupil 
of  J.  da  Pontormo.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Dante,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  Most  of  his  best  works  are  in  Florence,  but  examples 
are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  elsewhere. 

BRONZITE,  a  member  of  the  pyroxene  group  of  minerals, 
belonging  with  enstatite  and  hypersthene  to  the  orthorhombic 
series  of  the  group.  Rather  than  a  distinct' species,  it  is  really 
a  ferriferous  variety  of  enstatite,  which  owing  to  partial  altera- 
tion has  acquired  a  bronze-like  sub-metallic  lustre  on  the  cleavage 
surfaces.  Enstatite  is  magnesium  metasilicate,  MgSiOs,  with 
the  magnesia  partly  replaced  by  small  amounts  (up  to  about 
5%)  of  ferrous  oxide;  in  the  bronzite  variety,  (Mg,Fe)SiOa,  the 
frrroua  ox)d«  ranges  from  about  5  to  14%,  and  with  still  more 


iron  there  is  a  passage  to  hypersthene.  The  ferriferous  varieties 
are  liable  to  a  particular  kind  of  alteration,  known  as  "  schilleriza- 
tion,"  which  results  in  the  separation  of  the  iron  as  very  fine 
films  of  oxide  and  hydroxides  along  the  cleavage  cracks  of  the 
mineral.  The  cleavage  surfaces  therefore  exhibit  a  metallic 
sheen  or  "  schiller,"  which  is  even  more  pronounced  in  hyper- 
sthene than  in  bronzite.  The  colour  of  bronzite  is  green  .or 
brown;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  3'»-S'3,  varying  with  the 
amount  of  iron  present.  Like  enstatite,  bronzite  is  a  constituent 
of  many  basic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  norites,  gabbros,  and 
especially  peridotites,  and  of  the  serpentines  which  have  been 
derived  from  them.    It  also  occurs  in  some  crystalline  schists. 

Bronzite  is  sometimes  cut  and  polished,  usually  in  convex 
forms,  for  small  ornamental  objects,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose 
is  less  extensive  than  that  of  hypersthene.  It  often  has  a  more 
or  less  distinct  fibrous  structure,  and  when  this  is  pronounced 
the  sheen  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  cat's-eye.  Masses 
sufiSciently  large  for  cutting  are  found  in  the  norite  of  the 
Kupferbeig  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  the  serpentine  of  Kraubat 
near  Leoben  in  Styria.  In  this- connexion  mention  may  be 
made  of  an  altered  form  of  enstatite  or  bronzite  knoyrn  as  bastite 
or  schUler-spar.  Here,  in  addition  to  schillerization,  the  original 
enstatite  has  been  altered  by  hydration  and  the  product  has 
approximately  the  composition  of  serpentine.  In  colour  bastite 
is  broi\'n  or  green  with  the  same  metaUic  sheen  as  bronzite. 
The  typical  locality  is  Baste  in  the  Radauthal,  Harz,  where 
patches  of  pale  greyish-green  bastite  are  embedded  in  a  darker- 
coloured  serpentine.  This  rock  when  cut  and  polished  makes 
an  effective  decorative  stone,  although  little  used  for  that 
purpose.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BROOCH,  or  Broach  (from  the  Pr.  broche,  originally  an  awl 
or  bodkin;  a  spit  is  sometimes  called  a  broach,  and  hence  the 
phrase  "  to  broach  a  barrel ";  see  Bkoxer),  a  term  now  used 
to  denote  a  clasp  or  fastener  for  the  dress,  provided  with  a  pin, 
having  .a  hinge  or  spring  at  one  end,  and  a  catch  or  loop  at  the 
other. 

Bzooches  of  the  safety-pin  type  (fibulae)  were  extensively 
used  in  antiquity,  but  only  within  definite  limits  of  time  and 
place.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  the  oriental  nations  untouched  by  Greek  influence.  In 
lands  adjacent  to  Greece,  they  do  not  occur  in  Crete  or  at  His- 
sarlik.  The  place  of  origin  cannot  as  yet  be  exactly  determined, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  in  central  Europe,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  somewhat  before  xooo  B.C.  '  The  earb'est 
form  is  little  more  than  a  pin,  bent  roifhd  for  security,  with  the 
point  caught  against  the  head.  One  such  actual  pin  has  been 
found.  In  it%  next  simplest  form,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
modem  safety-pin  (in  which  the  coiled  spring  forces  the  point 
against  the  catch),  it  occurs  in  the  lower  city  of  Mycenae,  and  in 
late  deposits  of  the  Mycenaean  Age,  such  as  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus. 
It  occurs  also  (though  rarely)  in  the  "  terramare  "  deposits  of 
the  Po  valley,  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  4^  the  later 
Bronze  Age,  in  central  Italy, 
in  Hungary  and  in  Bosnia 
(fig.  I).' 

^From  the  comparatively  Pici.— Early  type  from  Peschicra. 
simple  initial  form,  the  fibula 

developed  in  different  lines  of  descent,  into  different  shapes,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  structural  feature  which  was  .emphasized. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  local  variations,  the  subject  is 
extremely  complex,  but  the  main  lines  of  development  were 
approximately  as  follows. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  the  safety-pin.  was  arched 
into  a  bow,  so  as  to  include  a  greater  amount  of  stuff  in  its 
compass. 

In  the  older  Iron  Age  or  "  Hallstatt  period"  the  bow  and  its 
accessories  are  thickened  and  modified  in  various  directions, 
so  as  to  give  greater  rigidity,  and  prominences  or  surfaces  for 
decoration.    Tlie  chief  types  have  been  conveniently  classed  by 

'The  illustrations  of  this  article  are  from  Dr  Robert  Forrer's 
Realkxikont  by  permission  of  W.  Speroann,  Berlin  and  Stuttgart. 
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Montelius  in  four  main  groups,  according  to  the  characteristic 
forms  ^ — 

I.  The  wire  of  the  catch-plate  is  hammered  into  a  flat  disk, 
on  which  the  pin  re^ts  (fig.  2). 

II.  The  bow  is  thickened  towards  the  middle,  so  as  to  assume 

the  "  leech  "  shape,  or  it  is  hollowed 
out  underneath,  into  the  "  boat  "  form. 
The  catch-plate  is  only  slightly  turned 

up,  but  it  becomes  elongated,  in  order 

Fig  2  —Type  I.  with    ^®  "*"^  ^^^  *^^**  °^  *  *°"«  P^^  ^^^'  ^^• 
diiic  for  catch-plate.         ^^^'  ^^^  catch-plate  is  flattened  out  as 

in  group  I.,  but  additional  convolutions 
are  added  to  the  bow  (fig.  4). 

IV.  The  bow  is  convoluted  (but  the  convolutions  are  some- 
times represented  by  knobs);  the  catch-plate  develops  as  in 
group  II.  (fig.  5).  For  further  examples  of  the  four  types,  see 
Antiquities  of  Early  Iron  Age  in  British  Museum,  p.  32. 

Among  the  special  variations  of  the  early  form,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fibulae  of  the  geometric  age  of  Greece, 

with  an  exaggerated  development 
of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  catch- 
plate  (fig.  6). 

The  example  shown  in  fig.  7  is 
an  ornate  development  of  type  II. 
above. 

In  the  later  Iron  Age  (or  early 
La  Tine  period)  the  prolongation 
of  the  catch-plate  described  in  the 
second  and  fourth  groups  above  has 
a  terminal  knob  ornament,  which  is 
reflexed  upwards,  at  first  slightly 
(fig.  8),  and  then  to  a  marked 
extent,  turning  back  towards  the 
bow. 

A  -  far-reaching   change    in    the 
design    was    at    the    same    time 
brought  -about   by   a   simple   im- 
provement in  principle,  apparently 
c  introduced  within  the  area  of  the 

Fig.  3.-Typc  tl.  with  K  ^dne  culture.  Instead  of  a 
turned-up  and  elongated  unilateral  spnng— that  is,  of  one 
catch-plate,  a,  "  Leech  "  coiled  on  one  side  only  of  the  bow 
fibula;  6,  "  Boat  "^  fibula;  45  commonly  in  the  modem  safety- 

Sbu'lL"-^*°'*  pin-the  brooch  became  bUateral. 

The  spring  was  coiled  on  one  side 
of  the  axis  of  the  bow,  and  thence  the  wire  was  taken  to  the 
other  side  of  the  axis,  and  again  coiled  in  a  corresponding 
manner  before  starting  in  a  straight  line  to  form  the  pin.  Once 
invented,  the  bilateral  spring  became  aknost  universal,  and  its 
introduction  serves  to  divide  the  whole  mass  of  ancient  fibulae 
into  an  older  and  a.yoimger  group. 

With  the  progress  of  the  La  Tene  period  (300-x  B.C.)  the 
reflection  of  the  catch-plate  terminal  became  yet  more  marked, 
until  it  became  practically  merged  in  the  bow  (fig.  9).  Mean- 
while, the  bilateral  spring  described  above  was  developing  into 

two  marked  projections  on  each  side  of 
the  axis.  In  order  to  give  the  double  spring 
strength  and  protection  it  was  given  a 
metal  core,  and  a  containing  tube..  When 
the  core  had  been  provided  the  pin  was  no 
longer  necessarily  a  continuation  of  the 
bow,  and  it  became  in  fact  a  separate 
member,  as  in  a  modem  brooch  of  a  non* 
safety-pin  type,  and  was  no  longer  actuated 
by  its  own  spring. 

The  T-sIi^ped  or  "cross-bow"  fibula  was  thus  developed.- 
During  the  first  centuries  of.  the  Empire  it  atuined  great  size 
and  importance  (figs.  10-12).  The  form  is  conveniently  dated  at 
its  highest  development  by  its  occurrence  on  the  ivory  diptych 
of  Stilicho  at  Monza  (c.  a.d.  400). 

In  the  tombs  of  the  Prankish  and  kindred  Teutonic  tribes 
between  the  5th  and  9tb  centuries  .the  crossbar  of  the  T  becomes 


F10.4.— Typelll. 
with  disk  for  catch- 
plate,  and  convol- 
uted bow. 


a  yet  more  elaborately  decorated  semicircle,  often  sanounded  by 
radial  knobs  and  a  chased  surface.  The  base  of  the  tiah  is 
flattened  out,  and  is  no  less  ornate  (fig.  13).  At  the  be^asiQi 
of  this  period  the  fibula  of  King  Childeric  (aj>.  481)  Us  1 
singularly  complicated  pin-fastening. 
So  far  we  have  traced  the  history  of  the  safety-[»a  Uaa  oC 


Fic.  5. — Type  IV.  with  turned-up 
catch-plate  and  convoluted  bow. 


Fig.  6.— Greek  geosetnc 
fibula. 


brooch.  Concurrently  with  it,  other  forms  of  brooch  «ee 
developed  in  which  the  safety-pin  principle  is  either  abiec:  cf 
effectually  disguised.  One  such  form  is  that  of  the  circJii 
medallion  brooch.  It  is  found  in  Etruscan  deposits  of  a  hily 
developed  style,  and  is  commonly  represented  in  Greek  iti 
Roman  sculptures  as  a  stud  to  fasten  the  cloak  on  the  sboolder 


Fig.  7. — Gold  fibula  from  Naples. 

In  the  Roman  provinces  the  circular  brooches  are  very  numeo'js, 

and  are  frequently  decorated  with  inlaid  stone,  paste  or  enisd 

Another  kind  of  brooch,  also  known  from  early  times,  b  in  tk 

form  of  an  animal.    In  the  early  types  the  animal  is  a  decoan^ 

appendage,  but  in  later  examples  it  forms  the  body  of  the  brood. 

to  which  a  pin  like  the  modem  brooch-pin  is  atuched  ttadff- 

neath.    Both  of  these  shapes,  namely 

the  medallion  and  the  animal  form,  are 

found  in  Frankish  cemeteries,  together 

with   the  later  variations  of   the  T* 

shaped  brooch  described  above.    Such 

brooches  were  made  in  gold,  silver  or  J^;^^    ^.*™* 

bronze,  adorned  with  preaous  stones, 

filigree  work,  or  enamel;  but  whatever  the  ridxness  oi  tk 

material,  the  pin  was  nearly  always  of  iron. 

The  Scandinavian  or  northern  group  of  T-^^ap^  broociifi 
are  in  their  early  forms  indistinguishable  from  those  of  tk 
Frankish  tombs,  but  as  time  went  on  they  became  more  inass^t. 
and  richly  decorated  with  intricate  devices  (perhaps  bnmgkt 


Fk?.    8.— Eariy    U 


e  d 

Fig.  9,  a-d. — Fibula  of  the  La  Tine  period,  shoving  the  devAsp' 
ment  of  the  reflexed  terminal,  and  the  bUaterafsivinf . 

in  by  Irish  missionary  influence),  into  which  animal  ionos  were 
introduced.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  5th  to  the  St^ 
centuries. 

The  J'toTiQ,  the  medallion-form,  and  (occasionally)  tk 
animal  forms  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  in  England.  In  Kett 
the  medallion-form  predomixutes.    The  Anglo>Saxoo  broocks 
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7' ere  exquisite  works  of  art,  ingeniously  and  tastefully  con- 
structed. They  are  often  of  gold,  with  a  central  boss,  exquisitely 
decorated,  the  flat  part  of  the  brooch  being  a  mosaic  of  tur- 
quoises, garnets  on  gold  foO,  mother  of  pearl,  &c.  arranged  in 


Fig.  10. — ^^filitary  Fibula. 
3rd  .century  A.D. 


Fig.  XI.— Fibula  with  niello 
work.    3rd  century  a.o. 


geometric  patterns,  and  the  gold  work  enriched  with  filigree  or 
decorated  ^th  dragonesque  engravings. 

The  Scandinavian  brooches  of  the  Viking  period '(a.d.  800- 
1050)  were  oval  and  convex,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise. 
In  their  earliest  form  they  occur  in  the  form  of  a  frog-like  animal, 
itself  developed  from  the  previous  Teutonic  T-shaped  type. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  intricate  system  of  ornament 
described  above,  the  frog-like  animal  is  gradually  superseded 
by  purely  decorative  lines.  The  convex  bowls  are  then  worked 
i  jeur  with  a  perforated  upper  shell  of  chased  work  over  an  under 
shell  of  impure  bronze,  gilt  on  the  convex  side.  These  outer 
cases  are  at  last  decoratwl  with  open  crown-like  ornament  and 
cassive  projecting  bosses.    The  geographical  distribution  of 

these  peculiar  brooches 
indicates  the  extent  of 
the  conquests  of  the 
Northmen.  They  occur 
in  northern  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland,  Ice- 
land, Normandy  and 
Livonia. 

The  Celtic  group  is 
characterized    by    the 
penannular  form  of  the 
Fro.  12.— Cold  Fibula.    4th  century  a.d.  ring  of  the  brooch  and 

the  greater  length  of  the 
pin.  The  penannular  ring,  inserted  through  a  hole  at  the  head  of 
the  long  pin,  could  be  partially  turned  when  the  pin  had  been 
thrust  through  the  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  brooch  became 
in  effect  a  buckle.  These  brooches  are  usually  of  bronze  or  silver, 
chased  or  engraved  with  intricate  designs  of  interlaced  or 
dragonesque  work  in  the  style  of  the  illuminated  Celtic  manu- 
scripts of  the  7tb,  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The  Hunterston 
brooch,  which  was  found  at  Hawking  Craig  in  Ayrshire,  is  a 
«ell-known  example  of  this  style.  Silver  brooches  of  immense 
si2e,  some  baling  pins  15  in.  in  length,  and  the  penannular  ring 
of  the  brooch  terminating  in  large  knobs  resembling  thistle  heads, 
are  occasionally  fotmd  in  Viking  hoards  of  this  period,  consisting 
of  bullion,  brooches  and  Cufic  and  Anglo-Saxon  coins  buried 

pn  Scottish  soil.  In 
medieval  times  the 
form  6i  the  brooch 
was  usually  a  simple, 
flat  circular  disk,  with 
open  centre,  the  pin 
being  equal  in.  length 
to  the  diameter  of  the 
brooch.  They  were 
often    inscribed    with 

Fic.i3.-nbula  of  the  Frankish  period.     w^^KJO"*     "ad     tajis- 

manic  formulae.    The 

Highland  brooches  were  commonly  of  this  form,  but  the  disk 

was  broader,  and  the  central  opening  smaller  in  proportion  to 

the  size  of  the  brooch.    They  were  ornamented  in  the  style  so 

common  on  Highland  powder-horns,  with  engraved  patterns 

of  interlacing  work  and  foliage,  arranged  in  geometrical  spaces, 

and  sometimes  mingled  with  figures  of  animals.    (A.  H.  Sm.) 


BROOKE,  FRANCES  (x7a4-X769),  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  whose  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was  bom  in  1724. 
Of  her  novels,  some  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
in  their  day,  the  most  important  were  The  Hislory  of  Lady  Julia 
MandeviUe  (1763),  Emily  Montague  (1769)  and  The  Excursion 
(1777).  Her  dxumatic  pieces  and  translations  from  the  French 
are  now  forgotten.    She  died  in  January  1789. 

BROOKE.  FULKE  GREVIUE,  xst  Barou  (X554-X628), 
English  poet,  only  son  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  was  bom  at  Beau- 
champ  Court,  Warwickshire.  He  was  sent  in  X564,  on  the  same 
day  as  his  life-long  friend,  Philip  Sidney,  to  Shrewsbury  school 
He  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  X568.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  president  of  Wales,  gave  him  in  1576  a  post 
connected  with  the  court  of  the  Marches,  but  he  resigned  it  in 
'577  to  go  to  court  with  Philip  Sidney.  Young  Greville  became 
a  great  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  treated  him  with 
less  than  her  usual  caprice,  but  he  was  more  than  once  disgraced 
for  leaving  the  country  against  her  wishes.  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
Edward  I^er  and  Greville  were  members  of  the  "  Areopagus," 
the  literary  clique  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Gabriel 
Harvey,  supported  the  introduction  of  classical  metres  into 
English  verse.  Sidney  and  Greville  arranged  to  ^il  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1585  in  his  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  but  Elizabeth  peremptorily  forbade  Drake  to  take 
them  with  him,  and  also  refused  Greville's  request  to  be  allowed 
to  join  Leicester's  army  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip  Sidney, 
who  took  part  in  the  campaign,  was  killed  on  the  X7th  of  October 
1586,  and  Greville  shared  with  Dyer  the  legacy  of  his  books, 
while  in  his  Life  of  tlie  Renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney  he  raised 
an  enduring  montmient  to  his  friend's  memory.  -About  X59X 
Greville  served  for  a  short  time  in  Normandy  under  Henry  of 
Navarre.  This  was  hiis  last  experience  of  war.  In  1583  he 
became  secretary  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  he  represented 
Warwickshire  in  parliament  in  1592-1593, 1597,  i6ox  and  1620. 
In  XS98  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  he  retained  the 
oflice  through  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1614 
he  became  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and 
throughout  the  reign  he  was  a  valued  supporter  of  the  king's 
party,  although  In  161 5  he  advocated  the  summoning  of  a 
parliament.  In  x6x8  he  became  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  x62x  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Brooke,  a  title  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Willoughby.  He  received  from  James  I. 
the  grant  of  Warwick  Castle,  in  the  restoration  of  which  he  is. 
said  to  have  spent  £20,000.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  September 
1628  in  consequence  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  servant  who  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  named  in  his  master's  will.  Brooke 
was  buried  in  St  Mary's  church,  \yarwick,  and  on  his  tomb  was 
inscribed  the  epitaph  he  had  composed  for  himself:  "Folk 
Grevill  Servant  to.Queene  Elizabeth  Conceller  to  King  James 
Fflend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    Trophacum  Peccati." 

A  rhyming  elegy  on  Brooke,  published  in  Huth's  Jnedited 
Poetical  Miscdlanies,  brings  charges  of  extreme  penuriousness 
against  him,  but  of  his  generous  treatment  of  contemporary 
writers  there  is  abundant  testimony.  His  only  works  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  four  poems,  one  of  which  is  the  elegy  on 
Sidney  which  appeared  in  The  Phoenix  Nest  (X593),  and  the 
Tragedy  of  Hustapha,  A  volume  of  his  works  appeared  in-  X633, 
another  of  Remains  in  X670,  and  his  biography  of  Sidney  in 
X652.  He  wrote  two  tragedies  on  the  Senecan  model,  Alaham 
and  Hustapha,  The  scene  of  Alaham  is  l^jd  in  Ormuz.  The 
development  of  the  piece  fully  bears  out  the  gloom  of  the 
prologue,  in  which  the  ghost  of  a  former  king  of  Ormuz  reveals 
the  magnitude  of  the  curse  about  to  descend  on  the  doomed 
family.  The  theme  of  Mustapha  is  borrowed  from  Madeleine 
de  Scud^ry's  Ibrahim  ou  f'illustre  Bassa,  and  turns  on  the  am- 
bition of  the  sultana  Rossa.  The  chorases  of  these  plays  are 
really  philosophical  dissertations,  and  the  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  drama  is  often  very  slight^  In  Mustapha,  for  instance, 
the  third  chorus  is  a  dialogue  between  Time  and  Eternity, 
while  the  fifth  consists  of  an  invective  against  the  evils  of  super- 
stition, followed  by  a  chorus  df  priests  that  does  nothing  to  dispel 
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ibe  impression  of  sceptidim  CDntained  is  the  Snt  put.  He 
tells  us  himMlI  thit  the  tia^diei  were  not  Intended  for  the 
st»ge.  Cbulei  Limb  says  they  should  rathei  be  called  political 
tnacises.  Of  Brooke  Lamb  says,  '*  He  is  nine  patts  Macfaiavel 
and  Tacitui,  lor  one  of  Sophocles  and  Seneca.  ...  .  Whelhei 
vc  look  into  hia  plays  or  his  mcfit  passionate  love-poems,  we 
shill  Eod  all  fnoen  and  made  rigid  vith  intellect."  He  goes  on 
Eo  speak  of  the  obscurity  of  ezpreauoD  that  runs  through  all 
Brooke's  poetiy,  an  obscurity  which  is,  however,  due  more  to 
the  intensity  sod  subtlety  of  the  thought  than  to  any  lack  of 
mere  verbal  lucidity. 

It  is  by  his  bio^aphy  of  Sidney  that  Fulke  CreviUe  is  b«t 
known.  The  full  title  eipresses  the  scope  of  the  norlc  It  runs: 
Tie  Life  of  lla  Rnummcd  Sr.  PkHip  Sidney.  WUk  Iki  Iria 
ItUeresI  ef  Eailaiul  as  il  llm  stotd  >■  rdaiiim  la  all  Forrain 
PiiTUts :  A  ad  patlicidarly  for  tapfaiiat  Ike  pticer  of  Spain 
SUUd  Ay  Himj  Hii  principaU  Acliani,  CmMsdi,  Dtiitua,  and 
Dealk.     Tcgelket  uiVA  a  ikorl  accBiiHl  ff  lA>  Maxima  awl  Foticiis 
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government.  He  had  intended  to  nrite'a  history  of  En^nd 
under  the  Tudois,  but  Robert  Cecil  refused  him  sccen  to  the 
necessary  state  papers. 

Brooke  left  no  sons,  and  his  barony  passed  to  hfscoiiun. 
Robert  GfevIllB  (c.  160S-164J),  who  thus  became  md  Lord 
Brooke.  This  nobleman  wa*  imprisoned  by  Charles  L  at  Vork 
In  1639  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  fight  for  the  king,  and 
soorr  became  an  active  member  of  the  parliamentary  party; 
Uking  part  in  the  Civil  War  he  defeated  the  Royalists  In  a 
skirmish  at  KIneton  in  August  164J.  He  was  soon  given  a 
command  in  the  midland  counties,  and  having  seized  LichEeld 
he  WIS  killed  there  an  the  )nd  of  March  161].  Brooke,  who  is 
ttdogited  as  a  friend  of  toieration  by  Milton,  wrote  on  philo- 
sophical, theotogicat  and  current  politics]  topics.  In  1746  his 
descendant,  Francii  Greville,  the  Bth  baron  {1J19-1773),  was 
Created  earl  ol  Warwick,  a  title  slill  in  bis  family. 


B,  HBHItT  (c.  i70i-ijB3),  Irish  author,  ion  of  William 
Brooke,  tecUr  ol  Killlnkete,  Co.  Cavan,  was  bom  at  Rantavan 
in  the  same  county,  about  170J.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
□1  Simon  Dighy,  bishop  ol  KIphin.  Dr  Thomas  Sheridan  was 
one  of  his  schoolinaslets,  and  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  17)0;  in  1714  he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  law. 
He  married  his  cousin  and  ward,  Catherine  Meares,  befoie  she 
was  fourteen.  Returning  to  London  he  published  a  philosophical 
poeminsiibookjentiiledt/ni'iirKifSfriii/yCiijs).  Heattached 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  took  a  small 
house  at  Twickenham  near  to  Alexander  Pope.  In  1738  he 
traiulated  the  first  ^d  second  books  of  Tasso's  Cenisalimme 
liitTOia,  and  ia  the  neit  year  he  produced  a  tragedy,  CiislataL 
Vafa,  Ike  Ddiveret  ef  kii  Coimlry.  Tliis  play  had  been  rehearsed 
lor  live  weeks  at  Dniry  Lane,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  per- 
lormance  waa.forbiddcn.  Hie  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  a 
■opposed  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  part  ol  Trollio. 
In  any  case  the  spirit  of  fervent  patriotism  which  pervaded  the 
play  was  probably  disliked  by  the  govemmenL  The  piece  was 
printed  and  sold  largely,  being  afterwards  put  on  the  Irish 
stage  under  the  title  of  Tlu  Palriel.  This  aSair  provoked  a 
■alitfcal  pamphlet  Irons  Samuel  Johmoa.  entitled  "  A  Complele 
VindkatioD  ci  the  Liceosen  of  the  Sisfle  bom  tbe  mslicioui  and 


scandalous  Aspersions  ol  Mr  Brooke  "  (1739).    Hit  wile  tani 

that  his  connexion  with  Ibe  opposition  was  unprudent.  and 
induced  him  to  return  to  Ireland.  Be  interested  ^"**^"  a 
Irish  history  and  literature,  but  a  projected  odlection  of  Insb 
stories  and  a  history  of  Ircbnd  fram  the  ea 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  disputes  about 
the  materials.  During  the  Jacobite  rebdlion  of  174s  Biwke 
issued  his  Farmer'i  Six  LtUtrt  la  Ike  PnUOanii  if  Irdcii 
(collected  1746}  the  form  of  which  was  aDiiested  ttjr.  Swifii 
Drapitr't  Ltllert.  For  this  service  he  rtcdvtd  Iron  thr  pi<«:> 
ment  the  post  of  barrack-master  at  UuUiosir,  wlach  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  other  pamphlets  on  the  Fmtcsisi:! 
side,  and  was  secretary  to  an  assodation  for  pro 
of  national  utility.  About  1760  he  entered  ir 
with  leading  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1761  he  wrote  a  [iaiE[Aic! 
advocating  alleviation  of  the  penal  lawv  against  them.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fiist  cditis  of  the  fpenun'i  /m^ 
established  at  Dublin  in  17&3.  Meaniriiile  he  had  bets  ot£jtd 
to  mortgage  his  property  in  Cavan,  and  had  removed  Ta  Co 
Kildire.  Subsequeotly  a  bequest  from  Cdond  Robert  Bnkr 
enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate  bear  his  old  borne,  and  bi 
spent  large  sums  in  attempting  to  lecUim  tbe  waalc-tand.  Hs 
best-known  work  is  tbe  novel  entitled  Tkt  Fati  if  Qmciii: . 
Ike  Uislory  of  Hinry  Earl  0/  iforrfonJ,  the  first  pr  "  '  -■-- 
was  published  in  1765;  and  the  fifth  and  last  in  1770. 
the  eihicatloD  of  sa 
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ibHity,"  and  reflect  the  teal  faomocr  trd 
tenderness  of  the  writer.  Brooke's  reUgious  and  phOantb^p: 
temper  recommended  the  book  to  John  Wesley,  who  tS-ji 
Ii7&a)  an  abridged  edition,  and  to  Charles  Kinpley,  who  pe!)- 
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family,  but  only  two  children  survived  him.     His  wife's  dtad 
seriously  affected  bira,  and  be  died  at  Dublin  in  a  I 
infirmity  on  the  lolh  of  October  1783. 

fill  diughter,  Charlotte  Brooke,  published  TTu  PeiAat  Vrii^ 
Hr^f  Bnokr  ia  1791,  hut  wis  able  to  supply  very  little  bio«™!*=il 
mateiLil.  Other  sources  lor  Brooke's  bKciaphy  an  C  H.  U^z- 
Broakiana  (3  vols..  1804),  anda  biocnphical  pn^accbr  E.  A.  Bits 
prelixid  10  s  new  edition  (iwe)  olTlc  Fft  of  QntlOj.  Bnwl 
otber  works  include  several  tragedies,  only  ■osiie  ^  tr^icb  v«^ 
actually  suged.  He  alio  wme:  ysrl  ittCuMi  On^  (i- -  - 
operatic  laiirblherepetitionolwhichwaslocbidilenoa  aci 
its  political  alluiioosi  "  Consuntia.  or  tbe  Man  of  Lb»' 
(1741),  contributed  to  George  Ogle'i  CoWrtvy  Tain  ■» 
Jiilil  Crmtmi:  a  Ike  Hillary  el  Oa  Humn  Hta^  —— 
and  some  fables  contributed  to  Edward  Moo 
Femate  Stx  (1744)- 

BROOKE.  SIR  JAMBS  {iS0]-iS6B1,  Entf  ish  solificr,  n 
and  raja  of  Sarawak,  was  bom  at  0»mhe  Grove  near  Bi± 
on  tbe  >9Ih  ol  April  iSej.     His  father,  a  membei  cj  thi 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  long  lived  in  Bi 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  and  to  her  □ 


Burmese  War  he  was  despatched  with  his  regiment  10  Ike  vaCn 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  and,  being  daDgerously  woonded  i=u 
engagement  near  Rungpore,wascoiDpelted  10  return  haae(iS;f 
After  his  recovery  be  tiavtlltd  on  tbe  continent  bdatt  jeuj 

ofthecompany,  IniSjohemadeavoyage toChina,and  dur3( 
his  passage  among  the  islands  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago,  u 
in  natural  beauty,  magnificence  and  fertility,  but  occsiap 
a  populationol  savage  iifbes.  continually  at  wat  with  each  0 
and  carrying  on  a  system  ol  piracy  on  a  vast  scale  and 
relentless  ferocity,  he  conceived  the  great  design  ol  ncuingtliea 
from  barbarism  and  bringingthem  within  Ibe  pale  of  civiliulx« 
His  purpose  was  confirmed  by  otcervations  made  during  a  secc 
visit  to  China,  and  on  his  return  to  Entfand  hr  applied  be 

succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  falberloa  latge  prepcrty ,  he  bos^ 
and  equipped  a  yacht,  the  "  Royalist.''  of  110  tons  bmks.  isl 
lor  three  yvan  tested  ill  capacities 4ad  tiaintd  ks  ciewd 
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tveoty  men,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  length,  on  the 
37th  of  October  1838,  he  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  his  great 
adventure.  On  reaching  Borneo,  after  various  delays,  he  found 
the  raja  Muda  Hassim,  uncle  of  the  reigning  sultan,  engaged  in 
war  in  the  province  of  Sarawak  witl^  several  of  the  Dyak  tribes, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  sulun.  He  offered  his  aid  to  the 
raja;  and  with  hb  crew,  and  some  Javanese  who  had  joined 
them,  he  took  part  in  a  battle  with  the  insurgents,  and  they  were 
dereated.  For  his  services  the  title  of  raja  of  Sarawak  was 
conferrtdon  him  by  Muda  Hassim,  the  former  laja  being  deprived 
in  his  favour.  It  was,  however,  some  time  before  the  sultan 
could  be  induced  to  confirm  his  title  (September  1841).  During 
the  next  five  years  Raja  Brooke  was  engaged  in  establishing  his 
power,  in  making  just  reforms  in  administration,  preparing 
a  code  of  laws  and  introdudng  just  and  humane  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  degraded  subjects  of  his  rule.  But  this  was  not 
all.  He  looked  forward  to  the  devctopment  of  commerce  as  the 
roost  effective  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  worst  evils  that 
afflicted  the  archipelago;  and  in  order  to  make  this  possible, 
the  way  must  first  be  cleared  by  the  suppression,  or  a  considerable 
diminution,  of  the  prevailing  piracy,  which  was  not  only  a  curse 
to  the  savage  tribes  engaged  in  it,  but  a  standing  danger  to 
European  and  American  traders  in  those  seas.  Various  expedi- 
tions were  therefore  organized  and  sent  out  against  the  marauders, 
Dyaks  and  Malajrs,  and  sometimes  even  Arabs.  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral  Sir  Harry)  Reppel,  and  other  commanders  of 
British  ships  of  war,  received  permission  to  co-operate  with 
Raja  Brooke  in  these  expeditions.  The  pirates  were  attacked 
in  their  strongholds,  they  fought  desperately,  and  the  slaughter 
was  immense.  Negotiations  with  the  chieb  had  been  tried,  and 
tried  in  vain.  The  capital  of  the  sultan  of  Borneo  was  bom- 
barded and  stormed,  and  the  sultan  with  his  army  routed. 
He  was,  however,  soon  after  restored  to  his  dominion.  So  hrge 
was  the  number  of  natives,  pirates  and  others,  slain  in  these 
expeditions,  that  the  "  head-money  "  awarded  by  the  British 
CDvemment  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them  amounted  to 
no  less  than  £ao,ooo.  In  October  1847  ^^j^  Brooke  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  government; 
and  the  coiporation  of  London  conferred  on  him  the  freedom 
of  the  dty.  The  island  of  Labuan,  with  its  dependencies,  having 
been  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  erected 
bto  a  British  colony,  and  Raja  Brooke  was  appointed  governor 
and  oommander-in-chief.  He  was  also  nanied  consul-general 
in  Borneo.  These  appointments  had  been  made  before  his 
arrival  in  England.  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  in  1848  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Sarawak,  and  was  carried  thither  by 
a  British  man-of-war.  In  the  summer  of  1849  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Seribas  and  Sakuran  Dyaks,  who  still  persisted 
in  their  piratical  practices  and  refused  to  submit  to  British 
authority.  Their  defeat  and  wholesale  skughter  was  a  matter 
of  course.  At  the  time  of  this  engagement  Sir  James  Brooke 
was  lying  ill  with  dysentery.  He  visited  twice  the  capital  of  the 
solun  of  &da,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  which  had  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  expulsion  of  the  sea-gypsies  and  other 
tribes  from  his  dominions.  In  1851  grave  charges  with  respect 
to  the  operations  in  Borneo  were  brought  against  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Joseph  Hume  and  other 
members,  especially  as  to  the  "  head-money  "  received.  To 
meet  these  accusations,  and  to  vindicate  his  proceedings,  he 
came  to  England.  The  evidence  adduced  was  so  conflicting 
that  the  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  royal  commission,  to 
sit  at  Singapore.  As  the  result  of  its  investigation  the  charges 
were  declared  to  be  "  not  proven."  Sir  James,  however,  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  the  governorship  of  Labuan,  and  the 
bead-moocy  was  abolished.  In  1867  his  house  in  Sarawak  was 
attadud  and  burnt  by  Chinese  pirates,  and  he  had  to  fly  from 
the  capital,  Kuching.  With  a  small  force  he  attacked  the  Chinese, 
recovered  the  town,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  drove 
tway  the  rest.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to  England,  and 
remained  there  for  three  years.  During  thb  time  he  was  attacked 
by  paralysis,  a  public  subscription  was  raised,  and  an  estate 


in  Devondiire  was  bought  and  presented  to  him.    He  made  two 

more  visits  to  Sariiwak,  and  on  each  occasion  had  a  rebellion  to 

suppress.    He  spent  his  last  days  on  his  estate  at  Burrator  in 

Devonshire,  and  died  there,  on  the  xzth  of  June  x868,  being 

succeeded  as  raja  of  Sarawak  by  his  nephew.    Sir  James  Brooke 

was  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character,  and  he  displayed 

rare  courage  both  in  his  conflicts  in  the  East  and  under  the 

charges  advanced  against  him  in  England. 

His  Pripate  Letters  (1838  to  1853)  were  published  in  1853.    Portions 
of  his  Journal  were  edited  by  Captains  Munday  and  Keppel. 


alio  Sarawak.) 
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BROOKS,  nOPFORD  AUGUSTUS  (1833-  ),  English 
divine  and  man  of  letten,  bom  at  Letterkenny,  Donegal,  Ireland, 
in  1832,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1857,  and  held  various 
charges  in  London.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
empress  Frederick  in  Berlin,  and  in  1872  he  became  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria.  But  in  1880  he  seceded  from  the 
Church,  being  no  longer  able  to  accept  its  leading  dogmas,  and 
officiated  as  a  Unitarian  minister  for  some  years  at  Bedford 
chapel,  Bloomsbury.  Bedford  chapel  was  pulled  down  about 
1894,  and  from  that  time  he  had  no  church  of  his  own,  but  his 
eloquence  and  powerful  religious  personality  continued  to  make 
themselves  felt  among  a  wide  drde.  A  man  of  independent 
means,  he  was  always  keenly  interested  in  literature  and  art, 
and  a  fine  critic  of  both.  He  published  in  1865  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  P.  W.  Robertson  (of  Brighton),  and  in  1876  wrote  an 
admirable  primer  of  English  Literature  (new  and  revised  ed.,  1900), 
followed  in  1892  by  The  History  of  Early  English  Literature 
(3  vols.,  1893)  down  to  the  accession  of  Alfred,  and  English 
Literature  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Norman  Conquest  (1898). 
His  other  works  include  various  volumes  of  sermons;  Poems 
(1888);  Dove  Cottage  (1890);  Theology  in  the  English  Poet^— 
Cowperj  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Bums  (1874);  Tennyson,  his 
Art  and  Relation  to  Modem  Life  (1894);  The  Poetry  of  Robert 
Browning  (1903);  On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (1905);  and 
The  Life  Superlative  (1906). 

BROOK  FARM,  the  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  land  in  West 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  which  in  1841-1847  a  communistic 
experiment  was  unsuccessfully  tried.  The  experiment  was 
one  of  the  practical  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  "Trans- 
cendentalism," in  New  England,  though  many  of  the  more 
prominent  transcendentalists  took  no  direct  part  in  it.  The 
project  was  originated  by  (5eorge  Ripley,  who  also  virtually 
directed  it  throughout.  In  his  words  it  was  intended  "to 
insure  a  more  natural  union  between  intellectual  and  manual 
kibour  than  now  exists;  to  combine  the  thinker  and  the  worker, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  individual;  to  guarantee  the 
highest  mental  freedom  by  providing  all  with  labour  adapted  to 
their  tastes  and  talents,  and  securing  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 
industry;  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  menial  services  by 
opening  the  benefits  of  education  and  the  profits  of  labour  to 
aU;  and  thus  to  prepare  a  society  of  liberal,  intelligent  and 
cultivated  persons  whose  relations  with  each  other  would  permit 
a  more  simple  and  wholesome  life  than  can  be  led  amidst  the 
pressure  of  our  competitive  institutiotis."  In  short,  its  aim  wu 
to  bring  about  the  best  conditions  for  an  ideal  civilization, 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  labour  necessary  for  mere  existence, 
and  by  this  and  by  the  simplicity  of  its  social  machinery  saving 
the  maximum  of  time  for  mental  and  spiritual  education  and 
development.  At  a  time  when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  couM 
write  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with 
numberless  projects  of  social  reform;  not  a  reading  man  but 
has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket," — 
the  Brook  Farm  project  certainly  did  not  appear  as  impossibk 
a  scheme  as  many  others  that  were  in  the  air.  At  all  events  it 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  men  whose  subsequent  careers  show 
them  to  have  been  something  more  than  visionaries.  The 
association  botight  a  tract  of  land  about  xo  m.  from  Boston,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1841  began  its  enterprise  with  about  twenty 
members.  In  September  the  "  Brook  Farm  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture and  Education  "  was  formally  organized,  the  members 
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.    ,      ,       , ,  dertaking  in  the  publicatioD  of 

a  weekly  journal,  the  HatMngrr.  is  which  Ripley,  Charlei  A. 
Dana,  Fraodi  G.  Shaw  and  John  S.  Dwighl  wen  Ihe  chief 
writers,  and  lo  which  James  Ru^U  Lowell,  J.  C.  WhitUer, 
George  William  Cunis,  Parke  Godwin,  T.  W.  Uigginson.  Horace 
Cmley  and  many  more  now  and  Iheii  coolribuled.  Bui  Ihe 
individuality  of  tbe  old  Biook  Farm  was  gone.  The  association 
was  nnl  rescued  even  from  financial  Imublea  by  the  change. 
Wilh  increasing  diEBcully  it  kepi  on  till  the  spring  of  1S46,  "hen 
B  fire  which  destroyed  ila  nearly  ccmpleled  "  phalan&tery  " 
brought  losses  which  caused,  or  certainly  gave  the  final  ostensible 
.  reason  lor,  ils  dissolution.  The  eipcriment  waa  abandoned  in 
ihe  aulumn  of  1S47.  Besides  Ripley  and  Hawlhome,  the 
principal  memben  of  ihe  communily  were  Charles  A.  Dana, 
John  S.  Dwight.  Minot  Pratt  (c.  1805-1878),  the  head  farmer, 
who,lik<GeorgePailridgeBradlord(i8o8-i8<)o),leriini84s,and 
Wanen  Burton  (tSio-iS«6)  a  preacher  and,  later,  a  writer  on 


L,  Theodore  Parker  and  WiUiam  Henry  Channing, 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Eliubelh  Palmer  Peabody.  The  estate 
ilsell,  after  paasing  through  varinus  hands,  came  in  i8;o  into  ibc 
pos^esaion  of  the  "  Assodaljon  of  ihe  Evangelical  Lutheran 
CbuTCb  lor  Works  ol  Mercy,"  which  established  here  an  orphan- 
age, known  as  the  "  Martin  Luther  Orphan  Home." 
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Boston  Cdmraon  by  boulevards  of  the  MetiopolitAa  Park 
SystoD.  The  first  setUement  was  probably  made  about  1635, 
and  it  was  called  Muddy  River  unt^  1705,  when  it  was  created 
a  township  under  the  name  of  Brookline.  Up  to  x  793  it  belonged 
to  Suffolk  county,  of  which  Boston  is  a  part,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  belonged  to  Norfolk  county;  but  Boston  has  in  its 
growth  almost  surrounded  it,  and  because  of  its  great  wealth 
there  has  been  a  long  struggle  for  and  against  its  merger  in 
Boston.  Frederick  Law  Obnsted,  thefamouslandscape gardener, 
had  his  home  in  Brookline,  where  there  are  various  examples  of 
his  work. 

See  H.  F.  Woods.  Historical  Sketches  of  BrooUine  (Boston,  1874) : 
C.  K.  Bolton,  BrooUine,  The  History  of  a  Fanored  Town  (Brookline, 
i<^);  and  I.  W.  Denehy,  History  of  Broohline,  1630-1906  (Allston, 
yiiM,,  1907}. 

BROOKLTN,  formerly  a  city  of  New  York  sUte,  U.S.A., 
but  since  1898  a  borough  of  New  York  City  iq.9.),  situated  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  Long  Island.  It  is  conterminous  with 
Kings  county,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  borough  of  (^eens, 
from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  Newtown  Creek;  E.  by 
the  borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Bay;  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  W.  by  Gravesend  Bay,  the  Narrows,  Upper  New  York 
Bay  and  East  river,  which  separate  it  from  Staten  Island, 
Jersey  City  and  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  It  has  a  water- 
front of  33  m.  and  extends  over  an  area  of  77*62  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(i860)  379fi33;  (1870)  4i9>92x;  (1880)  590,405;  (»8oo,  then 
Kings  county)  838,547;  (1900)  1,166,582;  (1905,  state  census) 
1^358,686;  (1910)  1,634.351.  In  1900  only  310,501,  or 
366%,  were  native-bom  of  native  white  parents;  355,(^)7 
were  foreign-bom,  18,367  were  negroes,  and  1 206  were  Chinese. 
Out  of  332,715  males  of  voting  age  (21  years  and  over),  15,415 
were  illiterate  (unable  to  write),  and  of  these  14,159  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Brooklyn  is  connected  with  Manhattan  by  three  bridges  across 
the  East  river— the  lowest,  known  as  the  Brooklyn,  opened  in 
1SS3;  another,  known  as  the  Williamsburg  or  East  River 
bridge,  opened  in  1903;  and  a  third,  the  Manhattan,  was 
opened  in  1909.  And  a  timnel  directly  across  from  the  south 
terminus  of  Manhattan  was  completed  in  1907.  Ferries  ply  at 
frequent  intervals  between  numerous  points  on  its  west  water- 
frunt  and  points  in  Manhattan;  there  Is  also  ferry  connexion 
with  Jersey  City.  Brookljoi  is  served  directly  by  the  Long 
Lland  railway;  by  about  fifty  regular  coast-wise  and  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  lines;  and  by  elevated  or  surface  car  lines 
on  a  large  number  of  its  streets.  Subway  lines,  begun  in  1904, 
connect  Brooklyn  with  the  subway  system  of  Manhattan. 

Streets  and  Buildings. — The  surface  of  Brooklyn  in  the  west 
section,  from  the  lower  course  of  the  East  river  to  Gravesend 
Bay,  varies  in  elevation  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  200  ft.  above 
sca-levd,  the  highest  points  being  in  Prospect  Park;  but  sleep 
street  grades  even  in  this  section  are  rare,  and  elsewhere  the 
surface  is  either  only  slightly  undulating  or,  as  in  the  east  and 
south,  fiaL  Most  of  the  streets  are  from  60  to  xoo  ft.  wide. 
The  principal  business  thoroughfare  is  Fulton  Street,  which  begins 
at  Fulton  ferry  neariy  imder  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  nms  to  City 
Kail  Park,  and  thence  across  the  north  central  section  of  the 
borough.  In  the  City  Hall  Park  are  the  old  city  hall  (now  the 
borough  hall),  the  hall  of  records,  and  the  county  court-house. 
Two  bkxrks  to  the  north  (on  Washington  Street)  is  the  post- 
office,  a  fine  granite  Romanesque  building.  The  manufacturing 
and  shipping  districts  arc  mostly  along  the  west  water-front. 
Here,  on  Wallabout  Bay  at  the  bend  of  the  East  river  to  the 
westward,  is  the  New  York  navy  yard,  the  principal  navy  yard 
of  the  United  States,  established  in  1801,  and  commonly  but  in- 
correctly called  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  It  occupies  altogether 
about  144  acres,  contains  a  trophy  park,  parade  grounds,  the 
United  Sutes  Naval  Lyceimi  (founded  1833),  officers'  quarters, 
barracks,  and  three  brge  dry  docks  (respectively  564, 465  and 
J07  ft.  long),  foundries  and  machine  shops.  A  naval  hospital 
(having  accommodation  for  about  500  patients)  to  the  east  is 
separated  from  the  navy  yard  by  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
of  Brooklyn's  markets,  the  Wallabout  (about  45  acres).    The 


buildings  of  this  market  are  Dutch  in  style  and  haw  a  quaint 
clock  tower.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  navy  yard  are  immense 
refineries  of  sugar.  About  2  m.  to  the  south,  opposite  Governor's 
Island,  is  the  Atlantic  Basin  of  40  acres,  with  a  wharfage  of  about 
3  m.  and  brick  and  granite  warehouses  used  largely  for  the 
storage  of  grain.  A  litUe  farther  south,  on  Gowanus  Bay,  is 
another  basin,  the  Erie,  of  x6i  acres,  protected  by  a  breakwater 
I  m.  in  length,  occupied  by  piers,  warehouses,  Itmiber  depots  and 
some  of  the  largest  dry  docks  In.  the  United  States;  it  also  pro- 
vides protection  during  winter  to  hundreds  of  canal  boats.  In 
this  vicinity,  too,  are  several  3rards  for  building  yachts,  launches 
and  other  boats.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  west  water-front,  facing 
the  Narrows,  are  a  United  States  reservation  and  the  harbour 
defences  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants  Brooklyn  is  only 
a  place  of  residence,  their  business  interests  being  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan;  hence  Brooklyn  has  been  called  the  "  dty  of 
homes "  and  the  *'  dormitory  of  New  York."  Residential 
districts  with  social  lines  more  or  less  distinctly  drawn  are 
numerous.  Tho  oldest  is  that  on  Brooklyn  (or  Coltmibia) 
Heights,  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river  to 
a  height  of  from  70  to  100  ft.,  and  commanding  a  delightful 
view  of  the  harbour.  Here  are  hotels,  large  apartment-houses, 
many  private  residences  and  a  number  of  clubs,  including 
the  Brooklyn,  the  Crescent,  the  Hamilton,  the  Jefferson  and 
the  Gcrmania.  On  Park  Slope,  immediately  west  of  Prospect 
Park,  and  St  Mark's  Avenue,  in  another  part  of  the  borough, 
are  also  attractive  residential  districts.  The  south  shore  of  the 
borough  has  various  summer  pleasure  resorts,  of  which  0>ney 
Island  is  the  most  popular. 

Parks  and  Cemeteries. — One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  Brooklyn  is  Prospect  Park,  occupying  about  516  acres  of 
high  ground  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  borough,  on  a  site 
made  memorable  by  the  battle  of  Long  Isbnd.  Its  large  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  oak,  hickory,  elm,  maple,  chestnut, 
birch,  ash,  cedar,  pine,  larch  and  sumach,  its  flower  gardens, 
a  palm  house,  ponds,  a  lake  of  61  acres  for  boating,  skating  and 
curling,  a  parade  ground  of  40  acres  for  other  athletic  sports, 
a  menagerie,  and  numerous  pieces  of  statuary,  are  among  its 
objects  of  interest  or  beauty.  From  the  southern  entrance  to 
this  park,  Ocean  Parkway,  a  fine  boulevard,  210  ft.  wide  and 
planted  with  six  rows  of  trees,  extends  5}  m.  south  to  Seaside 
Park  (15  acres),  on  Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island.  From  the 
same  entrance  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  extends  4}  m.  south-east 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  to  Dyker  Beach  Park  (144  acres)  which 
face  the  lower  end  of  the  Narrows;  and  from  Fort  Hamilton, 
Shore  Road  and  Bay  Ridge  Parkway  extend  north  4}  m.  to  Bay 
Ridge  Park  overlooking  Upper  New  York  Bay.  From  the 
northern  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Eastern  Parkway,  another 
fine  boulevard,  200  ft.  wide,  extends  east  2 J  m.  to  a  point  from 
which  Rockaway  Parkway  mns  3  m.  south-east  to  Canarsie 
Beach  Park  (40  acres),  on  Jamaica  Bay;  and  extensions  of 
Eastern  Parkway  run  north-east  through  Highland  Park  (55 
acres),  to  Brooklyn  Forest  Park  (535  acres,  on  the  border  of  the 
borough  of  Queens),  abotmding  in  beautiful  trees  and  deh'ght- 
f  ul  views.  Half  a  mile  east  of  the  borough  hall  is  Washington 
or  Fort  Greene  Park  (30  acres),  laid  out  on  the  site  of  earth- 
works (known  as  Fort  Greene)  constructed  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  commanding  good  views. 

Greenwood  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries 
in  the  Uiuted  States,  }  m.  east  of  Prospect  Park,  occupies  about 
478  acres.  Among  the  principal  monuments  are  those  erected 
to  Roger  Williams,  S.F.B.  Morse,  Elias  Howe,  De  Witt  CUnton 
(colossal  bronze  statue  by  Henry  Kirke  Brown),  Henry  Ward 
Bcccher,  Peter  Cooper,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Bergh,  Henry 
George  and  James  Gordon  Bennett.  At  the  main  entrance  is  a 
beautiful  gateway  (of  elaborately  wrought  brown  stone),  142  ft. 
wide  and  having  a  central  tower  100  ft.  in  height.  Along  the 
north-east  border  of  the  borough  are  Cypress  Hills  cemetery 
(400  acres),  adjoining  Brooklyn  Forest  Park,  and  the  cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens  (about  375  acres),  adjoining  Highland  Park  and 
partly  in  the  borough  of  Queens. 
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In  the  plaza  at  the  northern  entrance  to  Prospect  Park  is  a 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  memorixd  arch  (80  ft.  in  width  and  71  ft. 
in  height),  adorned  with  high-reliefs  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  on 
horseback  (by  O'Donovanand  Eakins)  and  with  three  large  bronze 
groups  (by  Frederick  MacMonnies).  Immediately  within  the 
park  there  is  a  statue  (also  by  MacMonnies)  of  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan 
( 1 808-1898),  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Brooklyn's  system  of  parks  and  boulevards.  On  the 
slope  of  Lookout  Hill  (185  ft.)  within  the  park  is  a  shaft  erected 
in  189s  to  the  memory  of  the  Maryland  soldiers  who  valiantly 
defended  the  rear  of  the  American  army  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  A  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  overlooks  the 
lake.  In  Fort  Greene  Park  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  British  prison  ships  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  many  of  them  having  been  buried  in  a  vault 
below.  Facing  the  borough  hall  is  a  statue  in  bronze  (by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward)  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal 
with  a  figure  at  one  side  to  commemorate  Beccher'ssjrmpathy  for 
the  slave.  A  fine  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (by  W.  O. 
Partridge,  b.  x86i)  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hamilton  Club  in 
Clinton  Street  and  one  of  U.  S.  Grant  (also  by  Partridge)  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  Bedford  Avenue. 

Education. — The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
embraces  twenty-six  departments,  of  which  those  of  music, 
philology  and  the  fine  arts  have  each  more  than  1000  members; 
the  toud  membership  of  all  departments  in  1906  was  5894. 
The  museum  building  of  this  institution  is  in  Institute  Park, 
which  is  separated  from  Prospect  Park  on  the  north-east  by 
Flatbush  Avenue.  It  contains,  besides  paintings  and  statuary, 
special  collections  for  service  in  nearly  all  of  the  departments; 
among  its  purely  art  collections  the  most  notable  is  that  of 
J.  J.  J.  Tissot's  water-colour  drawings,  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
Christ.  Since  1890  the  Institute  has  received  appropriations 
from  the  city,  but  it  is  maintained  chiefly  by  private  contribu- 
tions: It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  Association, 
founded  in  1834,  of  which  General  Lafayette  laid  the  comer-stone 
on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  In  x888  Franklin  W.  Hooper 
(b.  185 1 ),  who  did  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  became  director.  Pratt  Institute,  founded  in 
1887  by  Charles  Pratt  (1830-1891),  and  the  residuary  legatee  of 
his  wife,  who  died  in  1907,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools  in  the  country,  and  its  kinder- 
garten normal  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  Polytechnic  Institute,  opened  in  1855,  is  a  high-grade  school 
of  science  ard  liberal  arts.  It  has  two  general  departments, 
the  college  of  arts  and  en^neering"  and  the  preparatory  school, 
which  are  conducted  independently  of  one  another.  In  connexion 
with  the  college  there  is  provision  for  gradtute  study  and  for 
night  courses,  and  there  are  teachers'  courses  to  which  women 
are  admitted.  The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  opened  as  the 
successor  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  in  1854,  and  en- 
dowed by  Mrs  Harriet  L.  Packer,  an  institution  for  women, 
has  primary,  preparatory,  academic  and  collegiate  departments. 
Adclphi  CoUegc,  opened  in  1896,  is  for  both  sexes  and  gives 
special  attention  to  normal  training;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Adelphi  Academy,  founded  in  1869,  now  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. St  Francis'  College,  opened  in  1858,  and  St  John's 
College,  opened  in  1870,  are  institutions  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Here,  too,  are  the  law  school  of  St  Lawrence 
University,  the  Long  Island  Hospital  Medical  CoUegc,  with  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  several  schools  of  music.  Brooklyn's  public  schoob  rank 
especially  high;  among  them  there  is  a  commercial  high  school 
and  a  manual  training  high  school.  Among  the  larger  libraries 
of  the  borough  are  the  Brooklyn  public  library,  those  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  of  Pratt 
Institute,  and  of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  and  a 
good  law  library.  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  which  occupies  an 
attractive  building  near  the  borough  hall,  has  been  a  newspaper 
of  strong  influence  in  the  community.  It  was  establbhed  in 
1841  as  a  Democratic  organ,  and  Walt  Whitman  was  its  editor 
for  about  a  year  during  its  early  history. 


Brooklyn  is  weO  provided  with  charitaUe  institutions,  sa^. 
hu  long  been  known  as  the  *'  dty  of  chnrches,"  probab!)  froc 
the  famous  clergymen  who  have  lived  there.  Among  then 
were  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor  of  nymoath  churdi  (Ct«- 
gregational)  from  1847  to  1887;  Lyman  Abbott,  pastor  d  ti^ 
same  church  from  X8JB7  to  1898;  Thomas  De  Witt  Talcifc 
pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabcrnade  (Presbyterian)  from  iSt> 
to  1894;  Richard  Salter  Storrs  (1821-1900),  pastor  of  tlKdurr'^ 
of  the  Pilgrims  (Congregational)  from  1846  to  x899;and'n)eod';t 
L.  Cuyler  (1822-1909),  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenoe  PRsbj- 
terian  church  from  x86o  to  1890. 

Manufaclurcs  and  Commerce, — ^The  borou^  of  Bnoklvi 
is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres  in  'ie 
United  States,  most  of  the  factories  being  k>cated  akmg  or  vs 
the  East  river  north  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  The  total  siixt  d 
the  manufactured  products  in  1890  was  $270,823,754  uhJ  '-y 
1900,  $342,x27,i24,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  12^3% 
In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  borough's  manufactured  pr»ia* 
(under  the  factory  system)  was  $373,462,930,  or  15%  «i  tr' 
total  manufactured  product  of  the  state  of  New  Y<^  Brooll)::'» 
largest  manufacturing  industry  is  the  refining  of  susir,  »bu! 
one-half  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  bds; 
refined  here;  in  1900  the  product  of  the  sugar  and  odtsses 
refining  csublishmcnts  was  valued  at  $77,943,997'  Biookl)!  s 
also  an  important  place  for  the  milling  of  coffee  and  spies  rie 
X90S  product  was  valued  at  $15,274,092),  the  butldiiis  of  sc^ 
boats,  and  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  nuchioe  ^ 
products,  malt  liquors,  barrels,  shoes,  chemicals,  paints,  cordis 
twine,  and  hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods.  Of  its  laije  an- 
merce,  grain  is  the  chief  commodity;  it  is  estinuted  that  abc.! 
four-fifths  of  that  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York  is 
shipped  from  here,  and  the  borough's  grain  dcvatois  b\t  a 
estimated  storage  capacity  of  about  20,000,000  biuiurls. 

The  water-supply  system  is  owned  and  operated  fcy  ^ 
borough;  the  water  is  derived  from  streams  flowin;  southn'^ 
in  the  sparsely  settled  area  east  of  the  borou^,  and  aLo  fit* 
driven  wells  in  the  same  rejpon;  it  is  pumped  by  ten  eojiaest' 
Ridgewood  to  a  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  abmit  300.000.300 
gallons,  while  a  part  of  it  is  re-pumped  to  a  hi^  seiyice  resent.' 
near  the  north  entrance  to  Prospect  Park  for  the  seivicf  d  ik< 
most  elevated  part  of  the  borough.  Besides 'this  sysim  sc« 
towns  in  the  south  section  recently  aimexed  haw  ther  en 
water-supply. 

Hi5/^y.— The  first  settlement  within  the  present  Kohs  J 
Brooklyn  was  made  in  1636,  when  some  Dutch  fanwnlook «? 
their  residence  along  the  shore  of  Gowanus  Bay.  About  thesxst 
time  other  Dutch  farmers  founded  Flatlands  (at  finta^^ 
Amersfoort),  on  Jamaica  Bay,  and  a  few  WaBooK  Sxhs^ 
Wallabout,  where  the  navy  yard  now  is.  In  1643  a  (eny  «i 
established  across  East  river  from  the  present  fool  of  Fait.« 
Street,  and  a  settlement  grew  up  here  w^idi  was  kno«  ** 
The  Ferry.  The  next  year  Lady  Deborah  Moody  witi  vxa 
followers  from  New  En^and  founded  Gravcseml  tax  ^"^ 
southern  extremity  of  the  borough.  Finally,  in  the  )tar  \U'^ 
a  settlement  was  established  near  the  site  of  the  preseni  borciT 
hall,  and  was  called  Brcuckclen  (also  spelled  Breuckl)-!!,  Bircct- 
land,  Brucklyn,  Broucklyn,  Brookland  and  Brooklioe)  k7t 
about  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  its  orthography  bco** 
fixed  as  Brooklyn.  The  name,  BreuckcJen,  meaning  manh  Us  • 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  ^^^'*' 
of  the  settlement  to  that  of  Breuckden,  Holland.  Of  Use  0*' 
towns  which  were  later  united  to  form  the  borough,  Ne*  ^^^ 
was  settled  about  .1650,  Flatbush  (at  first  cafled  Mc<i»f*^- 
Midwout  or  Midwood)  about  1651,  Bushwick  and  WiliiiT^'J' 
in  x66o.  All  of  the  settlements  were  for  a  long  tine  chr^ 
agricultural  communities.  Flatbush  was  for  a  few  ycais  iw'tf  2- 
ately  preceding  1675  the  largest;  but  Brooklyn  was  Uk  ^^ 
(1646)  to  have  a  township  organixation,  and  within  a  fc*  V^ 
Wallabout,  Gowanus,  The  Ferry,  and  Bedford-*  ne*  seiiksfs^ 
to  the  south-east  of  Wallabout,  established  in  s66^^trt  » 
eluded  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  1654  the  municipal  V^""^ 
of  Brooklyn  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  other  towns  were  t^^  - 
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but  wiUi  Dutdk  rule  there  ivas  geaend  disoontent,  and  when, 
in  1664,  Coknicl  Richard  NiooUs  came  to  overthrow  it  and 
establish  Eogiiih  rule  these  towns  offered  no  resistance.  Nicolls 
elected  tiie  region  composed  of  Long  Islaiid,  Staten  Island  and 
Westchester  into  a  county  under  the  name  of  Yorkdiire,  and 
divided  it  into  three  lidingSt  of  which  Staten  Island,  the  present 
eouaty  of  Kings,  and  the  town  of  Newtown  in  Queens,  formed  one. 
In  1685  the  present  county  of  Kings  was  oiganised  by  the  first 
ooknial  legislature.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  chief 
event  was  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  fought  on  the  37th  of 
August  1776.  In  x8i6,  when  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Brooklyn  was  about  4500,  its  most  populous  section  was  in- 
CQiponted  as  a  viOage;  and  in  1834,  when  its  population  had 
inoessed  to  23,3x0,  the  whole  town  was  incorporated  as  « 
dty.  By  tSso  its  population  had  increased  to  138,889.  In  1855 
Wiliiamsbuxg,  which  had  been  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  X85X, 
isd  the  town  of  Bushwick  were  annexed.  Other  annexations 
UOomti  until  the  dty  of  Brooklyn  was  conterminous  with  Kings 
coonty;  and  finally,  on  the  xst  of  January  1898,  the  dty  of 
Brooklyn  became  a  borough  of  New  York  City. 


iirwtiva  (tsroouyn.  1093;.  <^<^  "•  rutnam,  Brooklyn,  m  L 
PkMrdTs  Histanc  Towni  0]  tie  Middle  Staies  (New  York,  1899). 


BK00K8,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  SHIRLEY  (1816-X874), 
toffiah  novelist,  playwright  and  journalist,  was  bom  on  the 
i^  of  ^Kxl  x8x6.  He  was  the  son  of  a  London  architect,  and 
was  articled  in  X832  to  a  sohdtor  for  five  years.  He  became 
parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  in  1853 
vas  sent  by  that  paper  as  special  commissioner  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  labour  and  the  poor  in  southern  Russia,  Egypt 
sad  Syria;  the  result  of  his  inquiries  appearing  first  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  the  editor,  and  aifterwards  in  a  separate  volume, 
under  the  title  of  7A«  Russians  of  the  South  (1856).  He  wrote, 
Bometimes  akxie,  sometimes  in  conjunction  wiUi  others,  slight 
dnunatac  pieces  of  the  burlesque  Idnd,  among  which  may  be 
mentioDed  Anything  for  a  Change  (1848),  The  Daughter  of  the 
Stars  (1850).  Brocdu  was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
JUnstrated  London  News^  contributing  the  weekly  artide  on  the 
politks  of  the  day,  and  the  two  series  entitled  "  Noth^  in  the 
P^is"  and  **  By  the  Way."  In  1851  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Pmckf  and  noteworthy  among  his  numerous  contributions  were 
the  weeUy  satirical  sumnuiries'  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
entitled  "The  Essence  of  Parliament."  His  k>ng  service  as 
newspaper  rqwrtes  gave  him  special  aptitude  for  this  playful 
puody.  In  1870,  on  the  death  of  Mark  Lemon,  *'  dear  old 
Smiey,"  as  his  friends  used  to  call  him,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
to  the  editorial  chair.  His  first  novel,  Aspen  Courts  was  published 
in  185$.  It  was  followed  by  The  Gordian  Knot  (x86o),  The  Silver 
Cord  (x86x)  and  Sooner  or  Later  (x868).  Brooks  was  a  great 
letter-writer,  deliberately  cultivating  the  practice  as  an  art,  and 
imitating  the  style  in  vogue  before  newspapers  and  tdegraphs 
npprcsoed  private  letters.  He  had  an  astonishing  memory, 
vas  brilliant  as  an  epigrammatist,  was  a  great  reader  and  a 
BMst  genial  companion.  He  was  hi  his  dement  with  a  group 
of  children,  reading  to  them,  sharing  their  fun  and  always 
remembering  the  birthdays.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  a3rd 
of  February  1874,  and  was  buried  near  his  friends  Leech  and 
'ntackersy,  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

.See  G.  S.  Uyard.  A  Great  "Punch"  Editor:  Being  Ae  Life, 
l^^t  end  Diarus  of  Shirley  Broohsii907:) 

BROOKS,  PHILLIPS  (X835-X893),  American  dergyman  and 
nthor,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  X3th  of  December 
1S35.  Tlnough  his  father,  William  Gray  Brooks,  he  was  de- 
Ke&ded  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton;  through  his  mother, 
Uuy  Ann  Phillips,  a  woman  of  rare  force  of  character  and 
ti^^an  faith,  he  was agreat-grandson  of  the  founder  of  Phillips 
Academy^  Andover,  Mass.  Of  the  six  sons,  four— Phillips^ 
Frederic,  Arthur  and  John  Cotton— entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Ptotestant  Episcopal  Church.  Phillips  Brooks  prepared  for 
fttDege  at  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
niSss.   After  a  short  and  unsuccessful  txpeiienoe  as  a  teadier 


in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  he  began  in  1856  to  study  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  In  1859  he  graduated,  was 
otxlained  deacon  by  Bishop  William  M<»de  of  Virginia,  aiKl 
became  rector  of  the  churdi  of  the  Advent,  Philaddphia.  In 
x86o  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  x86a  became  rector  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philade^hia,  where  he  renuuned 
seven  years,  gaining  an  increasing  name  as  preacher  and 
patriot.  Eiidowed  by  inheritance  with  a  rich  rdtgious  character, 
evangelical  traditions,  ethical  temper  and  strong  intellect,  he 
devdoped,  by  wide  reading  in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  a 
personality  and  attitude  of  mind  which  appealed  to  the  character- 
istic thought  and  life  of  the  period.  With  Tennyson,  Cderidge, 
Frederic  P.  Maurice  and  F.  W.  Robertson  he  was  in  strong 
sympathy.  During  the  Qvil  War  he  uphdd  with  power  the 
cause  of  the  North  and  the  negro,  and  hii  sermon  on  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln  was  an  eloquent  equession  of  the  character 
of  both  men.  In  1869  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  church, 
Boston.  In  1877  the  present  church  was  finished,  the  architect 
being  his  friend  H.  H.  Richardson.  Here  Phillips  Brooks 
preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  great  congregations,  until  he 
was  consecRlted  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  X89X.  In  x886  he 
declined  an  election  aa  assistant  bishop  ol  Pennsylvaiua.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  overseer  and  preacher  of  Harvard 
University,  his  infiuenoe  upon  the  rdigious  life  of  the  university 
being  deep  and  wide.  In  x88x  he  declined  an  invitation  to  be 
the  sole  preacher  to  the  university  and  professor  of  Christian 
ethics.  On  the  30th  of  April  X89X  he  was  dected  sixth  bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  X4th  of  October  was  consecrated 
to  that  office  in  Trinity  church,  BosUm.  After  a  brief  but  great 
episcopate  of  fifteen  months,  be  died,  unmarried,  on  the  a3rd  of 
January  r893.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned 
man  of  fine  physique,  his  hdght  bdng  six  feet  four  inches.  In 
character  he  was  pure,  simple,  endowed  with  excellent  judgment 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  quick  to  respond  to  any  call 
for  qrmpathy.  When  kindled  by  his  subject  it  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  him  and  pour  itself  out  with  overwhelming  speed 
of  utterance,  with  heat  and  power.  Hv  sympathy  with  men  of 
other  ways  and  thought,  and  with  the  troth  in  other  ecclesiastical 
systems  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  affection  of  men  of 
varied  habits  of  mind  and  religious  traditions,  and  was  thus  a 
great  factor  in  gainnig  increasing  support  for  the  Episcopal 
Chxirch.  As  years  went  by  his  inffuence  as  a  religious  leader 
became  uniqtie.  The  degree  of  S.T.D.  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  universities  of  Harvard  (X877),  and  of  Columbia 
(1887),  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
England  ( 1885).  In  X877  he  published  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
preaching,  wUch  he  had  delivered  at  the  theobgical  school  of 
Yale  University,  and  which  are  an  expression  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. In  X879  iippeared  the  Bohlen  Lectures  on  "The 
Influence  of  Jesus."  In  1878  he  published  his  first  volume  of 
sermons,  and  from  time  to  time  issued  other  volimics,  including 
Sermons  Preached  in  En^ish  Churches  (1883). 

In  190X,  at  New  York,  was  published,  in  two  volumes.  PkSlips 
Brooks,  Life  and  Letters,  by  the  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fcMor  of  ecdeaastical  history,  Episcopal  Theological  achod.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  in  1907  published  at  New  York,  in  a  ainrle 
volume,  Philltps  Brooks,  an  aobreviatkm  and  reviswn  of  the  eariier 
biography.  (W.  L.) 

BROOKS'S,  a  London  dub  fax  St  James's  Street.  It  was 
founded  in  x  764  by  the  dukes  of  Roxburghe  and  Portland. 
The1)uilding  had  been  previously  opened  as  a  gaming-house  by 
William  Macall  (Almack),  and  afterwards  by  Brooks,  a  wine 
merchant  and  money-lender,  whose  name  it  retained. 

BROOM,  known  botanically  as  Cylisus,  or  Sarothamnus, 
scoparius,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  a  shrob 
found  on  heaths  and  commons  in  the  British  Isles,  and  also  in 
Europe  (except  the  north)  and  temperate  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  t)ue  function  of  carbon-assimilating  is  shared  by  the 
green  stems.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  scatter  thdr  pollen  by  an 
explosive  mechanism;  the  wdght  of  a  bee  alighting  on  the 
flower  causes  the  ked  to  split  and  the  pollen  to  be  shot  out  on 
to  the  insect's  body.    When  ripe  the  black  pods  explode  with  a 
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Cylina  icapariv,  CommoD  Bnxnn. 
atandutJ.  »tvTp,    thickened    upwv^ 

4-  Cviiu  DT  keel. 

in  Ibe  louUierD  hill  o[  EdeIsdiI.  The  ttout  sngulu  ilemi  bar 
lava  nduced  to  small  icala,  which  tubtend  Sitioied  leaf-like 
bnnclie»  fdAdodea]  with  a  sharp  apei.  The  imail  whiluh 
flowert  are  home  on  the  face  of  the  dadcxica,  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  bright  red  bcny. 

BROOME.  WILUAN  (1689-174S),  Eilgliih  icholar  and  poet, 
the  un  of  a  farmer,  wai  bom  al  Huliniton,  Chohiie,  where 
he  was  baptiied  on  tbe  jrd  of  May  16S9.  He  vat  educalcd  at 
Eton,  wbere  he  bcame  captain  of  the  ichool,  and  tl  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  collaborated  with  John  Oiell  and 
William  Oldinoitb  In  s  tnuilation  (1711)  o[  the  Iliad  fmm  the 
French  vcision  of  Madame  Dicier,  and  he  contributed  in  the 
••me  ycac  ume  verse)  to  Lialafi  MiiaUany.  He  vaaintroduced 
to  Pope,  *ho  waa  at  that  lioe  engaged  on  hit  Cranalatioa  of  the 
Iliad.    Popeaalced  Broome  to  make  a  digest  f  01  him  of  the 


of  Eustathius,  the  i 


r  of  Home 


dotely  to  Pope'*.    He  tranilaled  th 


d  he  adapted  his  alyle  ' 


16II1,  iStbind  ijrl  booki,  and  practically  provided  aQ  the  an 

his  real  share  in  the  lianitatkin,  ol  which  Pope  had  given  a  < 
misleading  account  in  the  "  proposals  "  isnol  to  tabtcriben. 
He  casually  mentioned  Broome  as  his  coadjuioT,  as  tbodgh  his 
assistance  was  of  an  entirely  suhsidLary  character.     Hii  i^^^w^ 
over  Broome  was  bo  strong  that  the  latter  was  induced  to  wri; 

implicating  Fcuton,  wbo,  moreover,  had  not  wisbed  bis  hub 
to  appear,  jn  the  deception.  "  If  my  peifonuaiia,"  he  sic 
"  has  merit  either  in  these  [Ibe  notes]  or  in  any  pan  of  the  ttuu- 
lation,  namely  the  filh,  nth  and  iSlh  boiAs,  it  is  but  just  ic 
attribute  it  to  the  judgment  and  care  ol  Mr  Pope,  br  wboac  bt>d 
every  sheet  was  torreeted."  For  the  Oiyaty  Pope  ntcnd 
£4500,  of  which  Broome,  wbo  had  provided  ■  third  ol  the  tei 
'      '  '  Hehadhofiedlo 

Jul  .  ^ 

b^Bg  under, 
paio.  fope  tnougnt  tnai  uroome  s  garruhty  had  a 
report)  which  were  being  drculaled  to  his  dJsadvxBtagi . 
generously  made  latiiical  allusions  to  him  in  tbc  Dimtai'  sdj 
theBd^i.  After  these  insults  Broome's  patietuE  gave 
there  is  a  gap  in  his  correspondence  with  Pope,  bul  in 
intereouise  waa  renewed  on  friendly  lerma.  In  i;i8  the  detrs 
of  LL.D,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univenily  ol  Cambridge, 
and  he  WIS  presented  to  the  rerlory  of  Pulbam,  Norfolk,  and  icb. 
sequenlly  by  Charla.  1st  Esrl  CotnwiUis.  wbo  had  been  bis  trieed 
It  Cambridge,  to  two  livings,  Oakley  Magna  b  Esbci,  and  F;t 
in  Sufiolk.    He  died  al  Bath  on  the  i6th  of  Novmbct  i;ii. 

liauilive!^  discuHCd  in  EIwId  and  Counbooe'i  edhioa  ^  pEfvi 
Wtrks  (viii,  pp.  ^186),  where  the  conesfxiiKlefice  tatwiM  tW  r*a 
u  reproduced. 

.  BROON-RAPB,  known  botanicaHy  as  Ostoock.  a  gesiai  o! 
brown  lea£eai  herbs  growing  attached  to  the  root)  of  cahrr 
plants  from  which  they  derive  their  nouriahcitent.  The  osuEf 
stout  stem  bears  biDwnisfa  scales,  and  ends  in  a  spike  of  ycflov. 
leddisb-browD  or  pucpUsfa  Sowen,  with  a  gaping  iwo-hRird 
comlla.     Several  qiedes  occur  in  the  British  Isles;  tbe  laii^. 


planU 


at  PngUB  on  tbe  7th  of  April  iSig,  wu  educated  at  Pragne  ud 
Vienna,  and  beome  a  journalist.  Later  he  devoted  himidf  tj 
historicsl  study,  and  he  died  on  the  iflh  of  July  190;  at  VeHE, 
where  he  had  resided  for  over  thirty  yean.  To  the  wni 
GackitUc  ia  nactiisditH  Skutta  Brc«h  conttilMied  EMffnl 
ijog-iSso  (6  vols.,  Gotbi,  1884-1894),  a  csotiBBalioB  of  tbe 
work  ol  J.  H.  Lappeobcit  and  R.  Pauli.  and  Dir  KiratmUtf 
(Gotba,  iS8a-i8E}),  He  gave  further  prod  of  his  intenS  a 
Eoglisb  history  by  writing  LurJ  BalinibrBla  <bU  dit  Wait  wd 
Turin  seintr  Ztil  (Frankfort,  iSEj),  and  Ofncr  CrmmmJt  wJ  (x 
piinldniicilie^miJUuii  (Frankfort,  iSSe).  He  alia  vroee  JsAu 
//.  and  dit  OrUndtint  ia  KiicintbuU  (Gotha,  iSiS),  wUk  « 
of  his  last  pieces  of  work  was  10  contribute  a  chapter  oa  "  The 
height  of  the  Ottoman  power"  to  nL  iiL  of  tLe  Ctt^tip 
Modem  Hiitory. 
See  A.  W.  Ward  in  tbe  fifjut  BiHnrKat  Kofiv.  vd.  iii.  dSK^ 
BI10SE12T|  a  market  town  fn  the  munidpi]  boeoogh  C 
Wenlock  (f.s.)  and  the  Wellington  (Mid)  parliamentary  diviBa* 
ol  Shropshire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  ol  tlie  Sncm.  It 
has  a  station  (Ironbridge  and  Bnaeley)  on  the  Gnat  WoUfi 
nulway,  ijg  m.  N.W.  from  London,  llicre  ti  trade  in  CBil.  bu 
'  i.  Hi,  "  worthy  Settle  Bauki  and  BTOane.'  A  (ooucR  (l^u) 
eipilined  away  the  alluuoD  by  makiis  il  apply  10  Rkkaid  Bum. 
the  diKiple  of  Ben  Jonim.     Aim  iii.  JJl.  ol  which  tke  m^al 

•'  Hibernian  politia,  O  Swift,  thy  dooai, 
And  Pope's,  translating  ten  wbole  yon  with  Braeae.' 
In  the  BaOui  be  waa  daidd  with  the  paRMa  and  tbe  lilHiiM 
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tbe  town  it  most  fkmoitt  for  the  muiti&ctiire  of  tobacoo-pipes, 
a  long-cstaUished  industry.  Pottery  and  bricks  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  at  Benthall,  i  m.  W.,  are  large  encaustic  tile  works. 
The  eaxiy  name  of  the  town  was  Burwardesley. 

BROSUB*  CHARLES  DB  (X709-X777),  French  magistrate  and 
scfaokr,  was  bom  at  Dij(m  and  studied  law*  with  a  view  to  the 
magistraqr.    The  bent  of  his  mind,  however,  was  towards  liters- 
tnie  and  science,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1739  in  company 
with  his  friend  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lacume  de  Sainte-Palaye,  he 
pubiished  his  LtOres  twr  VUai   aetud  de  la  vilU  umtenaine 
^HeradH  (Dijon,  1750),  the  first  woric  upon  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum.    It  was  during  this  Italian  tour  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  letters  on  Italy,  which  remained  in  MS.  till  long  after 
his  death.    In  1760  he  published  a  dissertation,  Du  cidie  des 
iieuxJttukUf  which  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Bneydopidu. 
mUkediqae.    At  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  BufFon,  he  under- 
took his  Histinrf  des  narigaiiens  aux  terres  austrdUs,  which  was 
published  in  1756,  in  two  vols.  4to,  with  maps.    It  was  in  this 
work  that  de  Brasses  first  hid  down  the  geogzaphical  divisbns 
of  Aostcalasia  and  Polynesia,  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  John  Pinkerton  and  succeeding  geographers.    He  also  contri- 
buted to  the  Encydoptdie  the  articles  "  Langues,"  "'  Musique," 
**  £tymok%ie.'*    In  1765  appeared  his  work  on  the  origin  of 
language,  TraUi  de  la  Jormation  mSeatnque  des  langues,  the 
merits  of  which  are  recognized  by  £.  B.  Tyior  in  Primitive 
CdtMn.    De  Brosses  had  been  occupied,  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  on  a  txanslation  of  Sallust,  and  in  attempting  to  supply 
the  fest  chapters  in  that  celebmted  historian.    At  length  in 
1777  he  published  VHistoire  du  septikme  siide  de  la  ripuUique 
nmairne,  3  vols.  4to,  to  which  is  pre&^ed  a  learned  life  of  Sallust, 
reprinted  at   the  commencement  of  the  translation  of  that 
historian  by  Jean  Baptiste  Dureau  de  La  Malle.    These  literary 
occupations  did  not  prevent  the  author  from  discharging  with 
ability  hb  ofiBdal  duties  as  first  president  of  the  parliament  of. 
Burgundy,  nor  from  carrying  on  a  constant  atid  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  his 
time.    In  1756  he  succeeded  the  marquis  de  Catunont  in  the 
Academic  des  Belles-lettres;  but  when  in  1770  he  presented 
himself  at  the  French  Academy,  his  candidature  was  rejected 
owing  to  Voltaire's  opposition  on  personal  grounds.    Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  memoirs  and 
dissertations  in  the  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  in  those  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  and  he  left  behind  him 
several  MSS.,  which  were  unfortunately  lost  during  the  Revolu- 
tion.   His  letters  on  Italy  were,  however,  found  in  MS.  in  the 
confiscated  library  by  his  son,  the  imigri  officer  Ren£  de  Brosses, 
and  were  first  published  in  1799,  in  the  uncritical  edition  of 
Antoine  Serieys,  under  the  title  of  LeUres  historiques  et  critiques. 
A  fresh  edition,  freed  from  errors  and  mterpolatlons,  by  R. 
Grfomb,  with  the  title  VlUdie  Uya  cent  ans^  was  issued  in  rSjd; 
and  two  subsequent  reprints  appeared,  one  edited  by  Poulet- 
M«u«d«,  onder  the  title  LeUrts  familiires  (1858);  the  other,  a 
re-impression  of  Colomb's  edition,  under  that  of  Le  Prisident 
de  Brosses  en  Ilalie  (1858). 

See  H.  Manet,  Le  Prisident  de  Brosses,  xa  vie  d  ses  ouvrages  (Lille, 
1874) :  also  Cunisset-Carnot, "  La  Querelle  de  Voltaire  et  du  president 
de  BnjMea,"  in  the  Bene  des  Deux  Mondes  (February  15.  1888). 

BROTHER,  a  male  person  in  his  relation  to  the  other  children 
of  the  same  father  and  mother.  "  Brother "  represents  in 
English  the  Teutonic  branch  of  a  word  common  to  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  cf.  Ger.  Bruder,  Dutch  breeder,  Dan.  and 
Swed.  brcder,  &c  In  Celtic  Unguages,  Gaelic  and  Irish  have 
braikair,  and  Welsh  bratpd]  in  Greek  the  word  is  ^p&rjip,  in 
Lat.  fraier,  from  which  come  the  Romanic  forms,  Fr.  frire,  Ital. 
fratdh;  the  SparL  fray.  Port,  fret,  like  the  Ital.  frale,  fra,  are 
only  used  of  "  friars."  The  Span,  kermano  and  the  Port,  irmdo, 
the  regular  words  for  brother,  are  from  Lat  germauus,  bom  of 
the  same  fathec  and  mother.  The  Sanskrit  word  is  bkratdr, 
and  the  ultimate  Indo-European  root  is  generally  taken  to  be 
bkar,  to  bear  (cf.  M.-  H.  Ger.  bam,  Scot  bairn,  child,  and  such 
words  as  "birth,"  "burden").  "Brother"  has  often  been 
kwaely  used  of  khtsmen  generally,  or  for  members  of  the  same 


tribe;  also  for  quite  fictitious  rehitionships,  e.g.  "blood- 
brothers,"  through  a  sacramental  rite  of  mutual  blood-tasting, 
"  foster-brothers,"  because  suckled  by  the  same  nurse.  Chris- 
tianity, through  the  idea  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God, 
conceives  all  men  as  brothers;  but  in  a  narrower  sense  "  the 
brethren  "  are  the  members  of  the  Chturch,  or,  in  a  narrower  still, 
of  a  confratemityor  **  brotherhood  "  witlun  the  Church.  This 
latter  idea  is  reproduced  in  those  fraternal  societies,  e.g.  the 
Freemasons,  the  members  of  which  become  "  brothers  "  by  initia- 
'  tion.  "  Brother  "  Is  also  used  symbolically,  as  implying  equality, 
by  sovereigns  in  addressing  one  another,  and  also  by  bishops. 

BROTHERS,  RICHARD  (1757-1834),  British  religious  fanatic, 
was  bom  in  Newfoundland  on  Qiristmas  day,  r757,  and  educated 
at  Woolwich.  He  entered  the  navy  and  served  under  Keppel 
and.Rodney.  In  1783  he  became  lieutenant,  and  was  discharged 
on  half-pay.  He  travelled  on  the  continent,  made  an  unhappy 
marriage  in  1786,  and  again  went  to  sea.  But  he  felt  that  the 
military  calling  and  Christianity  woe  incompatible  and  aban- 
doned the  former  ( 1 789).  Further  scruples  as  to  the  oath  required 
on  the  receipt  of  hh  half-pay  reduced  him  to  serious  pecuniary 
straits  (1791),  and  he  divided  his  time  between  the  opeiv  air 
and  the  workhouse,  where  he  developed  the  idea  that  he  had  a 
special  divine  commission,  and  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment to  that  effect  In  X  793  he  declared  himself  the  apostle  of  a 
new  religion,  "  the  nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  prince  of  the 
Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan."  At 
the  end  of  1794  he  began  to  print  his  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
his  first  book  being  A  Revealed  Kwndedge  of  the  Prophecies  aid 
Times.  In  consequence  of  prophesying  the  death  of  the  king 
and  the  end  of  the  moruuchy,  he  was  arrested  for  treAaon  in 
X  795,  and  confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  His  case  was,  however, 
brought  before  parliament  by  his  ardent  disciple,  Nathaniel 
Halhed,  the  orientalist,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  was  removed  to  a  private  asylum  in  Islington.  Here  he 
wrote  a  variety  of  prophetic  pamphlets,  which  gained  him  many 
believers,  amongst  them  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who 
afterwards  deserted  him  for  Joaima  Southcott  Brothers,  how- 
ever, had  announced  that  on  the  X9th  of  November  1795  he  was 
to  be"  revealed' "as  prince  of  the  Hebrews  and  ruler  of  Uie  worid; 
and  when  this  date  passed  without  any  such  manifestation, 
what  enthusiasm  he  had  aroused  rapidly  dwiivlled,  de^ite  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  earlier  political  predictions  (e.g.  the  violent 
death  of  Louis  XVI.)  had  been  fulfilled.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  asth  of  January  1834,  in  the  house  of  John  Finlayson,  who 
had  secured  his  release,  and  who  afterwards  pestered  the  govern- 
ment with  an  enormous  claim  for  Brothers's  maintenance.  The 
supporters  of  the  Anglo-Israelite  theory  daim  him  as  the  first 
writer  on  their  side. 

BROTHERS  OF  OOMMON  UPB,  a  religious  community 
formeriy  existing  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  career  Gerhard  Groot  iq.v.)  retired  to  his  native  town  of 
Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel  and  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht,  and  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  those  who  had 
been  **  converted  "  by  his  preaching  or  wished  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  spiritual  guidance.  With  the  assistance  of 
Florentius  Radewyn,  who  resigned  for  the  purpose  a  canonry  at 
Utrecht,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  house  wherein  devout  men  might  live  in  community 
without  the  monastic  vows.  The  first  such  community  was 
established  at  Deventer  in  the  house  of  Florentius  himsdf 
(c.  1380),  and  Thomas  k  Rempis,  who  lived  in  it  from  139s 
to  1399,  has  left  a  description  of  the  manner  of  life  pursued.' — 

"  They  humbly  imitated  the  manner  of  the  Apostolic  life, 
and  having  one  heart  and  i^ind  in  God;  brought  every  man  what 
was  his  own  into  the  common  stock,  and  receiving  simple  food 
and  clothing  avoided  taking  thought  for  the  morrow.  Of  their 
own  will  they  devoted  themselves  to  God,  and  all  busied  them- 
selves in  obeying  Uieir  rector  or  his  vicar.  .  .  .Tlicy  laboured  care- 
fully in  copying  books,  being  instant  continually  in  sacred  study 
and  devout  meditation.  In  the  morning  having  said  Matins,  they 
went  to  the  church  (for  Blass).  .  .  .  Some  who  were  priests  and 
were  learned  in  the  divine  law  preached  earnestly  in  the  church.? 
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Otlui  houMi  of  ihc  Brethen  c4  Omunoa  Life,  olbcnrlK  called 
the  "  Modern  Devotion,"  wen  is  rapid  iDcccuioD  eauUiihcd  Id 
the  ckicf  dtJes  of  the  Low  Cooutria  and  north  and  ccntn] 
Gennany,  lO  that  then  were  In  all  upwudi  of  forty  iifaa  of 
men;  white  IhoM  of  women  doubted  thai  fisurt,  the  £nl  having 
been  founded  by  Croot  hjnueU  at  Devtntet. 

The  gn)uad-idca  wai  to  reproduce  the  life  of  the  fiiit  Chiiatiam 
at  deMribed  In  AcEi  iv.  Tlie  memben  took  no  VDWt  and  were 
free  to  leave  when  they  chcae;  but  lo  long  aa  they  remained 
they  were  botmd  to  otaerve  chaitity,  to  practiie  pcnonal 
poverty,  putting  all  their  money  and  camlnga  into  the  common 
fund,  Co  obey  the  nils  of  the  houK  end  Che  commands  of  ihe 

piety.  T^  reccor  was  chosen  by  the  comoiuoity  and  wai  not 
HcOHrily  a  pHal,  though  in  each  bouie  Cheie  wne  a  few 
pficus  and  dericfc  The  majoriiy,  however,  were  Uymen, 
of  an  Undi  and  decreet — nohln,  artitana,  KhoUR,  itudcntt, 
labouriufl  men.  The  derici  prea^ied  and  Initmcted  the  people, 
warldog  chiefly  among  the  poor;  they  also  devoted  themaelvea 
to  the  copying  of  manuaciipCi.  in  order  thereby  loeam  aomething 
for  the  common  fund;  and  aome  of  them  CaughC  in  the  achooli. 
Of*  the  laymen,  che  educalid  (spied  manuKiipIa,  Ihe  othen 
worked  at  various  handicraftg  or  &C  agriculture.  After  the 
religioua  tervics  of  the  moming  Ihe  Bmtluii  (catlered  for  Ihe 
day's  work,  the  adiianj  going  lo  Ihe  woikihope  in  the  dly, — 
fur  Ibc  idea  waj  to  live  and  woiic  in  (he  world,  and  aot  sepanted 
from  it,  lib  the  nonka.  Their  rule  waa  (hat  they  had  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  and  mutt  not  beg.  Thii  feature  teemed  a  te- 
Sectlon  on  the  mendicant  ordera,  and  the  Idea  of  a  communily 
life  without  vowt  and  noC  In  isolation  from  everyday  life,  was 
looked  upon  aa  aomething  new  and  sliuge,  and  even  aa  bearing 

ttvoble  to  both  Churth  and  italc  And  to  oppoaitlon  aroae  to 
the  Modem  Devotion,  and  the  contraveny  wai  carried  lo  the 
legal  faculty  it  Cologne  UDivenlty,  wbicb  gave  a  judgraesi 
(Uontfy  ia  tbeii  favour.  The  quettiou,  for  sU  Ihal,  was  not 
finally  tellted  until  ihe  couidl  of  Constance  (1414),  when  Iheir 
cause  was  triuinphanlly  defended  by  Pierre  d'AiUy  and  Gerjon. 
For  a  century  after  this  the  Modem  Devotion  flourished  exceed- 
ingly, and  ita  Influence  on  the  revival  of  religion  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  north  Germahy  in  Ihe  15th  century  was  wide  and 
deep.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  Ireal  Groot  and  the  Bnxhen 
of  Common  Life  at  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  ";  bul 
Schulze,  in  the  Protestant  ttcalmcyUspadic,  Is  lurely  righl  In 

thai  all  Inlcrior  spiritual  religion  Is  Protestant;  be  shows  that 
at  the  RefoimilioD  btrdly  any  of  the  Brolhers  embraced 
Lulhennism,  only  1  single  couununily  going  over  u  ■  body 
to  the  new  leligiaii.  During  the  second  hslf  of  the  i6lh  c«BIury 
the  inslitute  gradually  declined,  and  by  Ihe  middle  of  the 
171b  all  Its  boiuea  had  ceated  to  altt 

e  chief  authoritiet  are  Thonat  i  Kenpit. 
I  D%tdtUi  and  Ckmidi  M  Una  Si  Ana 

!dby  JTP-/-"  -  "    ' •  -   .-— ,^ 

DatUen.  I«  n. 

I).    Much  bi  in 

iwfi%<lSt  xa 


Ico  ml  Km 
InUKnel  C 

It*  of  (be  ti , 

li  pBpa  /hi  Hi  i1« 
I  lit  Cna^  PafU. 


•/  111  WiAUi  Aiu,  or 
{E.  C  B.) 


T  (iB7i'rgo5},  Brititb  pahter,  waa  bo 
n,Ross4hire.  He  was  educated  at  Abodeen,  an 
wbibt  apprenticed  for  over  sli  yean  as  lithognpber  lo  Mes! 
Gbb  &  Co.,  attended  the  night  claatet  at  the  local  art  scho 
He  then  entered  Ihe  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  the  £1 
year  took  the  Stuart  priie  for  figure  painting,  (he  Chalmi 
painting  bunary,  and  the  Hadaine-Walten  medal  fa  coi 


poaition.    After  two  years  tn  Pirii  under  J.  P.  LavcM  ud 

Benjamin.  Constant  at  Jullan'a  aliliiT,  Ik  settled  !■  Ahodta 
in  1S94  Bsa  portrait  painter  and  poliii^cartooaitt.  Apocnu 
of  Mr  W.  D.  Ron  first  drew  altentioB  to  kit  talmlmiB«6.iul 
in  the  following  year  he  tatted  a  marked  incceB  at  the  tujtl 
Academy  with  his  "  Faniaiile  en  Folic,"  now  at  the  Niuul 
Gallery  of  British  An  (Tate  Galkry).  Two  ol  ta  paiiitli«k 
"  Twiit  Sun  and  Hoon  "  and  "  CbOdlwod  of  St  Aik  li 
Brittany,"  arc  at  the  Venice  municipal  gaikry.  Bm^'i  in 
it  influenced  by  Raebum  and  by  modem  Frtn^  oainia^  btl 
it  tuikes  a  very  personal  note.  Robert  Biough  met  hit  daik 
from  Inlurit*  received  in  >  nitway  disaster  in  190^,  hii  iii.> 
death  being  a  notable  Ion  to  British  art. 

BROUaHAK,  JOHH  (iSi4-t8«o),  British  actor,  wu  bin  (i 
Dublin  on  the  pth  of  May  1S14,  and  was  educated  (or  a  ni^os. 
Owing  to  fairdly  misfortuzkcs  he  was  thrown  upon  H%  ovi  r^ 
sources  and  made  L's  £rst  appearance  on  the  laBdm  stage  ia  ilp, 
at  the  Tottenham  Street  theatre  In  Tcm  and  Jarj^  in  *hicb  bt 
pUyed  til  characters.  In  1S3I  he  was  a  member  of  Utdtv 
Vestrit'i  company,  and  wtoIc  his  first  play,  a  burfaiqiie.  Ht 
remained  wjlh  Madacne  VsUis  as  long  aa  ahe  and  Chula 
Mathews  retained  Covent  Garden,  and  be  oJlabonli^  si^ 
Dion  Boudcault  In  writing  Lanioji  Ajmrsscc,  Danle  hnn  at 
of  bit  bea(  part*.  In  1S40  he  managed  the  Lycenm  Ihnn^  >a 
which  he  wrote  several  light  l>uTlesqura»  but  in  1841  he  unrd 
to  the  United  States,  when  he  became  a  merBber  cL  V-  L 
Burton's  company,  for  which  he  wrote  several  coaedea.  Ulrr 
he  was  the  manager  of  Niblo's  Garden,  and  in  iljo  cpod 
Btougbam's  Lyceum,  which,  like  his  next  tpecnlaiioB,  lb  imt 
of  the  Bowery  theatre,  wta  not  financially  a  tnccea.  Hi  m 
later  connected  with  Wsllack't  and  Daly't  thealrca,  aid  vj 
playi  for  both.  In  iSbo  he  returned  to  Londan,  wbn  k 
adapted  or  wrote  teveral  plays,  including  Tht  Dm^i  Mf 
for  Fccbter.  After  the  GvU  War  he  ittumed  to  New  V«. 
Brou^m'l  theatre  was  opened  In  1864  wilh  bit  ceiaedy  Bdv  ' 
Lou  tkan  Naet,  but  this  managerial  experiexce  was  aho  c-  | 
fortunate,  and  he  took  to  playing  wilh  various  stock  cmfirt 
His  last  appearance  wai  in  1879  as  O'Reilly,  tlie  detectiw.  iI 
Boudcaull'i  Raciud,  and  he  died  in  New  York  (m  tkn^  'J 
June  1S80.  Brougham  was  the  author  of  nearly  loopltil,'^ 
of  them  now  fargotten.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Lena  C^ 
In  New  York,  and  for  a  time  Its  president.  Healtocditelthn 
in  rSs)  *  oomic  paper  called  TMt  Laitttn.  and  pubbhcil  ni 
coUeclions  of  miscellsncous  writing  A  BasU  i/  CUfi  ai 
Tkt  Bunihy  Papal.  Brougham  tstaid  lohave been  the  wifail 
o(  Harry  Lorfequer  fa  ChaiJes  Lever's  noveL  He  wb  rr.rt  , 
married,  in  tSjS  10  Emma  Williams  (d.  1865).  and  la  iIuH 
Mrs  Annetle  Hawley  (d.  1870),  belli  actresses. 

BROnOHAM.  a  four.wheeled  dosed  curiage,  scatii«  In  A 
more  persons,  and  drawn  by  a  ilngle  boise  «  pair,  «  pn(^ 
by  motor.  The  modem  "  brougham  "  has  devdopcd  ud  uks 
lis  name  from  the  "  odd  litlte  kind  of  garden<hur  *  dB3^ 
by  Thomss  Moore,  which  the  first  Lcet)  Broo^iaBi  Ltd  b>' 
by  a  coachmaker  to  his  own  detigo 

BROUGHAM  «KD  VAUZ,  HBTBT  PSTBB  BkOOCBlK 
iBT  BitiON  (1778-1S6S).  lord  chancellor  ti  En(laBd,w  ben 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  t^th  of  September  1778.  He  was  tie  i^ 
son  of  Henry  Brougham  and  Eleanora,  dsn^ter  of  lb  Kr> 
James  Syme.  In  his  later  years  he  was  wont  to  trace  hiapitrrii 
descent  to  Uduardus  dc  Broham,  In  the  reign  of  Hoot  U. 
bul  no  real  coimexion  has  been  established  between  the  isirfll 
lords  ol  Broughsm  caslle,  whose  inheritance  pasted  by  Bii::in 
from  the  Viponts  into  ihe  family  of  the  De  diffords,  tsi  iv 
Broughams  of  Scales  Hall,  from  whom  the  duDceOoi  >u  ir:^ ' 
descentled.  Entering  Ihe  high  school  of  Edinbatffa  ^'^  \ 
bsrdy  seven,  he  left,  having  risen  (o  be  head  of  the  yt'^  ' 
in  1791,  He  entered  the  univenily  of  Edinburgh  m  in'-  '^''  \ 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  natural  tdcm  :=' 
mslhematics,  contributing  in  1795  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Sk--! 
on  tome  new  phenomenon  of  light  and  coioura,  whidi  wai  (nic'ii 
in  the  Tronsailim  of  that  body.  A  paper  on  poritoi  •■ 
published  in  the  tame  manner  In  179B,  tad  in  f  leu  kit  uetU' 
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rrpautkm  was  fio  far  established  that  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
Bat  in  spite  of  his  taste  for  mathematical  reasoning.  Brougham's 
miod  was  not  an  accurate  or  exact  one;  and  his  pursuit  of 
physical  sdenoe  was  rather  a  favourite  recreation  than  a  solid 
advantage  to  him. 

For  two  years  of  his  university  career  he  had  attended  lectures 
in  dvil  law,  and  having  adopted  bw  as  a  profession  he  was 
admitted  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1800.  It  does  not  appear 
dut  he  ever  held  a  brief  in  the  court  of  session,  but  he  went  a 
circuit  or  two,  where  he  defended  or  prosecuted  a  few  prisoners, 
and  played  a  series  of  tricks  on  the  presiding  judge.  Lord  Esk- 
grove,  which  almost  drove  that  learned  person  to  distraction. 
The  Scottish  bar,  however,  as  he  soon  perceived,  offered  no  field 
suffidendy  ample  for  his  talents  and  hh  ambition.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  had  already  appeared  as  junior 
counsel  in  a  Scottish  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1803 
be  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1808  he  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  In  the  meantime  he  had  turned  to  literature 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  When  in  i8oa  the  Edinburgh  Review 
vas  founded  by  the  young  and  aspiring  lights  of  the  northern 
netropolis,  Brougham  was  the  most  ready,  the  most  versatile 
and  the  most  satirical  of  all  its  contributors.  To  the  first  twenty 
Bumbers  he  contributed  eighty  articles,  wandering  throu^  every 
imaginable  subject, — science,  politics,  colonial  policy,  literature, 
poetry,  surgery,  mathematics  and  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious 
success  of  the  Reviev,  and  the  power  he  was  known  to  wield  in  it, 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  from  his  first  arrival  in  London.  He 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  leading  Whig 
politicians.  His  wit  and  gaiety  made  him  an  ornament  of 
society,  and  he  sou^t  to  extend  his  literary  and  political  reputa- 
tion by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  empire.  In  1806,  Fox  being  then  in  office,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  a  mission  of  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord 
St  Vincent  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
antidpated  French  invasion  of  Portugal.  The  mission  lasted 
two  or  three  months;  Brougham  came  home  out  of  humour 
and  out  of  pocket;  and  meantime  the  death  of  Fox  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs. 

Broughiam  was  disappointed  by  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  ministry, 
and  piqued  that  his  Whig  friends  had  not  provided  him  with 
a  seat  in  parliament.  Nevertheless,  he  exerted  his  pen  with 
prodigious  activity  during  the  election  of  1809;  and  Lord 
Holland  declared  that  he  had  filled  the  booksellers'  shops  with 
articles  and  pamphlets.  The  result  was  small.  No  seat  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  contest  a  borough. 
He  was  fortunate  at  this  time  to  ally  himself  with  the  movement 
for  the  abdition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  he  remained  through 
life  not  only  faithful,  but  passionately  attached  to  the  cause. 
Ifldeed,  one  of  the  first  measures  he  carried  in  the  House  of 
ComsQons  was  a  bill  to  make  the  slave-trade  felony,  and  he  had 
the  happiness,  as  chancellor  of  England,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
final  measure  of  negro  emancipation  throu^out  the  colonies. 

Previous  to  his  entering  on  practice  at  the  English  bar, 
Brougham  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  international  law, 
ud  some  experience  of  the  prize  courts.  This  drctimstance 
probably  led  to  his  bdng  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Liverpool 
merchants  who  had  petitioned  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against 
the  Orders  in  Council.  Brougham  conducted  the  lengthened 
mquiry  which  took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  he  displayed 
on  this  occasion  a  mastery  over  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  international  Uw  which  at  that  time  was  rare.  Nevertheless, 
be  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  until  181 2,  when  he  was 
himself  m  parliament,  that  he  resumed  his  attack  on  the  Orders 
io  Coundl,  and  ultimately  conquered.  It  was  considered  in- 
expedient and  impossible  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  so  popular 
as  Brougham  had  now  become,  should  remain  out  of  parliament, 
aod  by  the  infiuence  of  Lord  Holland  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
induced  to  return  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough 
<rf  Camelford.  He  took  his  seat  early  in  18x0,  having  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  for  a  month.  The  vow 
^  kept,  but  kept  for  that  month  only.  He  spoke  in  March 
b  coDdcomation  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  at  Walcheren, 


and  he  went  on  speaking  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  four  months 
such  was  the  position  he  had  acquired  in  the  House  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
then  in  the  feeble  hands  of  George  Ponsonby.  However,  the 
Tories  continued  in  power.  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Camel- 
ford  passed  into  other  hands.  Brougham  was  induced  to  stand 
for  Liverpool,  with  Thomas  Creevey  against  Canning  and 
General  Gascoyne.  The  Liberals  were  defeated  by  a  large 
majority,  and  what  made  the  sting  of  defeat  more  keen  was 
that  Creevey  retained  his  old  seat  for  Thetford,  while  Brougham 
was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

He  remained  out  of  parliament  during  the  four  eventful  years 
from  i8i3toi8i6,  which  witnessed  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and  he  did  not  conceal  his  resentment  against  the  Whigs.  But 
in  the  years  he  spent  out  of  parliament  occurrences  took  place 
which  gave  ample  employment  to  his  bustling  activity,  and  led 
the  way  to  one  of  the  most  important  passages  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  introduced  in  x8oq  to  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Queen  Caroline).  But  it  was  not  till  x8ia  that  the  princess 
consulted  him  on  her  private  affairs,  after  the  rupture  between 
the  prince  regent  and  the  Whigs  had  become  more  decided. 
From  that  time.  Brougham,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  became  one  of  the  princess's  chief  advisers;  he  was 
attached  to  her  service,  not  so  much  from  any  great  liking  or 
respect  for  herself,  u  from  an  indignant  sense  of  the  wrongs  and 
insults  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  husband.  Brougham  strongly 
opposed  her  departure  from  Eiuland  in  18x4,  as  well  as  her 
return  in  1820  on  the  accession  of  George  IV. 

In  1816  he  had  again  been  returned  to  parliament  for  Winchel- 
sea,  a  borough  of  the  earl  of  Darlington,  and  he  instantly  resumed 
a  commanding  position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  succ^dcd 
in  defeating  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax;  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  for  the  education  of  the  people;  and  on  the 
death  of  Romilly  he  took  up  with  ardour  the  great  work  of  the 
reform  of  the  law.  Nothing  exasperated  the  Tory  party  more 
than  the  select  committee  which  sat,  with  Brougham  in  the 
chair,  in  x8i6  and  the  three  following  years,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  education  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis.  But  he  was  as 
far  as  ever  from  obtainiixg  the  leadership  of  the  party  to  which 
he  aspired.  Indeed,  as  was  poihted  out  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
1817,  the  opposition  had  no  recognized  efficient  leaders;  their  war- 
fare was  carried  on  in  separate  courses,  indulging  their  own  tastes 
and  tempers,  without  combined  action.  Nor  was  Brougham 
much  more  successful  at  the  bar.  The  death  of  George  III. 
suddenly  changed  this  state  of  things.  Queen  Caroline  at  once, 
in  April  X820,  appointed  Brougham  her  attorney-general,  and 
Denman  her  solicitor-general;  and  they  immediately  took  their 
rank  in  court  accordingly;  tlds  was  indeed  the  sole  act  of  royal 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  queen.  In  July  Queen 
Caroline  came  from  St  Omer  to  England;  ministers  sent  down 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  secret  evidence  which  they  had 
long  been  collecting  against  her;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  deposition  of  the  queen,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  king's  marriage.  The  defence  of  the  queen  was 
conducted  by  Brotigham,  assisted  by  Denman,  Lushington  and 
Wilde,  with  equal  courage  and  ability.  His  conduct  of  the 
defence  was  most  able,  and  he  wound  up  the  proceedings  with  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  power  and  effect.  Tlie  peroration  was 
said  to  have  been  written  and  rewritten  by  him  seventeen  times. 
At  moments  of  great  eicdtement  such  declamation  may  be  of 
value,  and  in  1820  it  was  both  heard  and  read  with  enthusiasm. 
But  to  the  calmer  judgment  of  later  generations  this  celebrated 
oration  seems  turgid  and  overstrained.  Such  immense  popular 
sympathy  prevailed  on  the  queen's  behalf,  that  the  ministry  did 
not  proceed  with  the  bill  in  the  Commons,  and  the  result  was  a 
virtual  triumph  for  the  queen. 

This  victory  over  the  court  and  the  ministry  raised  Henry 
Brougham  at  once  to  the  piimacle  of  fame.  He  shared  the 
triumph  of  the  queen.  His  portrait  was  in  every  shop  window. 
A  piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  him,  paid  for  by  a  penny 
subscription  of  peasants  and  mechanics.  He  refused  to  accept 
a  sum  of  £4000  which  the  queen  herself  placed  at  his  disposal; 
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he  took  no  more  than  the  usual  fees  of  counsel,  while  his  salary 
as  Her  Majesty's  attorney-general  remained  unpaid,  until  it 
was  discharged  by  the  treasury  after  her  death.  But  from  that 
moment  his  fortune  was  made  at  the  bar.  His  practice  on  the 
northern  circuit  quintupled.  One  of  his  finest  speeches  was  a 
defence  of  a  Durham  newspaper  which  had  attacked  the  clergy 
for  refusing  to  allow  the  bells  of  churches  to  be  tolled  on  the 
queen's  death;  and  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Campbell,  a  rival 
advocate  and  an  unfriendly  critic,  he  rose  suddenly,  to  a  position 
unexampled  in  the  profession.  The  meanness  of  George  IV.  and 
of  Lord  Eldon  refused  him  the  silk  gown  to  which  his  position 
at  the  bar  entitled  him,  and  for  some  years  he  led  the  circuit 
as  an  outer  barrister,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  circuit,  who  could  only  be  employed  against  him.  His 
practice  rose  to  about  £7000  a  year,  but  it  was  again  falling  off 
before  he  became  chancellor. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  x8as  the  first  steps  were 
taken,  under  the  auspices  of  Brougham,  for  the  establhhment 
of  a  university  in  London,  absolutely  free  from  all  religious  or 
sectarian  distinctions.  In  1827  he  contributed  to  found  the 
"  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  " — an  associa- 
tion which  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  sound  popular  literature. 
Its  first  publication  was  an  essay  on  the  *'  Pleasures  and  Advant«> 
ages  of  Science"  written  by  himself.  In  the  following  year 
(1828)  he  delivered  his  great  speech  on  law  reform,  which  lasted 
six  hours,  in  a  thin  and  exhausted  House, — a  marvellous  effort, 
embracing  every  part  of  the  existing  system  of  judicature. 

The  death  of  Canning,  the  failure  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
accession  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  power,  again  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  progress  of  the  movement  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  had  numbered  the  days  of  the  Tory  government. 
At  the  general  election  of  1830  the  county  of  York  spontaneously 
returned  Brougham  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  as  their 
representative.  The  parliament  met  in  November.  Brougham's 
first  act  was  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people;  but  before  the  debate  came  on  the 
government  was  defeated  on  another  question;  the  duke  re- 
signed, and  Earl  Grey  was  commanded  by  William  IV.  to  form 
an  administration. 

Amongst  the  difficulties  of  the  new  premier  and  the  Whig  party 
were  the  position  and  attitude  of  Brougham.  He  was  not  the 
leader  of  any  party,  and  had  no  personal  following  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Moreover,  he  himself  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  exchange  his  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  parliament  for  any  office,  however  great. 
On  the  day  following  the. resignation  of  the  Tory  government, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  postpone  for  one  week  his  motion  on 
parliamentary  reform.  The  attomey-gencFalship  was  offered  to 
him  and  indignantly  refused.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  desired 
to  be  master  of  the  rolls,  which  would  have  left  him  free  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  was  positively  interdicted  by 
the  king,  and  objected  to  by  Lord  Althorp,  who  declared  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  lead  the  House  with  so  insubordinate  a 
follower  behind  him.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  leave  Brougham 
out  of  the  ministry,  it  was  determined  to  offer  him  the  chancellor- 
ship. Brougham  himself  hesitated,  or  affected  to  hesitate,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Althorp.  On  the  aand  of  November  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  him  by  the  king,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Brougham  and  Vaux.  His  chancellorship  lasted  exactly  four  years. 

Lord  Brougham  took  a  most  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
the  great  measures  promoted  by  Grey's  government,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
vigour  with  which  he  defended  iL  But  success  developed  traits 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  background.  His  manner 
became  dictatorial  and  he  exhibited  a  restless  eccentricity,  and  a 
passion  for  interfering  with  every  department  of  state,  which 
alarmed  the  king.  By  his  insatiable  activity  he  had  contrived 
to  monopolize  the  authority  and  popularity  of  the  government, 
and  notwithstanding  the  immense  majority  by  which  it  was 
supported  in  the  reformed  parliament,  a  crisis  was  not  long  in 
arriving.    Lord  Grey  resigned,  but  very  much  by  Brougham's 


exertions  the  cabinet  was  reconstructed  under  Lord  MtlbcoR^ 
and  he  appeared  to  think  that  his  own  influence  in  it  vookl  be 
increased.  But  the  irritability  of  his  temper  and  the  ^otisza  d 
his  character  made  it  impossible  for  his  colleagues  to  wock  vitb 
him,- and  the  extreme  mental  excitement  unckr  which  he  Uhouzci 
at  this  time  culminated  during  a  journey  toScotlandinabefaa^ioLr 
so  extravagant,  that  it  gave  the  final  stroke  to  the  coofidence  cf 
the  king.  At  Lancaster  he  joined  the  bar-mess,  and  spent  tk 
night  in  an  orgy.  In  a  country  house  he  lost  the  great  seal  &-.i 
found  it  again  in  a  game  of  blindmanVbuff.  At  Edinbin^^ 
in  spite  of  the  coldness  which  had  sprung  up  between  hioself  isi 
the  Grey  family,  he  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  Ujc 
premier,  and  delivered  a  harangue  on  his  own  services  and  ha 
public  virtue.  All  this  time  he  continued  to  correspond  vith  tU 
king  in  a  strain  which  created  the  utmost  irritatioa  and  latx- 
ment  at  Windsor. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  pariiament  in  November  the  Ik; 
dismissed  his  ministers.  The  chancellor,  who  had  diMd  it 
Holland  House,  called  on  Lord  Melbourne  on  his  way  koce,  lad 
learned  the  intelligence.  Melbourne  made  him  promise  thii  ^f 
would  keep  it  a  secret  until  the  morrow,  but  the  moxcst  ^t 
quitted  the  ex-premier  he  sent  a  paragraph  to  The  Times  lel^t  Jt| 
the  occurrence,  and  adding  that  "  the  queen  had  done  it  aL  ' 
That  statement,  which  was  totally  unfounded,  was  the  last  t:: 
of  his  official  life.  The  Peel  ministry,  prematurdy  and  rzsLJr 
summoned  to  power,  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  Brocgiua 
naturally  took  an  active  part  in  overthrowing  it  Lord  Mclbocrae 
was  called  upon  in  April  1835  to  reconstruct  the  Whig  goverrar : 
with  his  former  colleagues.  Bu  t,  formidable  as  he  might  be  15  ^ 
opponent,  the  Whigs  had  learned  by  experience  that  Brocks 
was  even  more  dangerous  to  them  as  an  ally,  and  with  one  act^ 
they  resolved  that  he  should  not  hold  the  great  seal  or  any  c±ci 
office.  The  great  seal  was  put  in  commission,  to  divert  for  a  t's 
his  resentment,  and  leave  him,  if  he  chose,  to  entertain  hopei .: 
recovering  it.  These  hopes,  however,  were  soon  disst^vsi, 
and  although  the  late  chancellor  assumed  an  independent  po&i'^  : 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  affected  to  protect  the  gowrr- 
ment,  his  resentment  against  his  "  noble  friends  "  vxm.  hr:it 
out  with  uncontrolled  vehemence.  Throughout  the  sesska  J 
1835  his  activity  was  undiminished.  Bills  for  every  ima{:aiU? 
purpose  were  thrown  by  him  on  the  table  of  the  House,  iri  .^^ 
stands  recorded  in  Hansard  that  he  made  no  less  than  2:1  re- 
ported speeches  in  parliament  in  that  year.  But  in  the  cocrse  0' 
the  vacation  a  heavier  blow  was  struck:  Lord  G>ttenhac.  rv 
made  lord  chancellor.  Brougham's  daring  and  arrogant  ^t> 
sank  for  a  time  under  the  shock,  and  during  the  year  iSt:  bt 
never  spoke  in  parliament.  Among  the  numerous  txptija'^ 
resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public,  tu  i 
false  report  of  his  death  by  a  carriage  acddcnt,  sent  up  irxr 
Westmorland  in  1839.  He  was  accused,  with  great  pnbaLl.) 
of  being  himself  the  author  of  the  report.  Such  credence  di  » 
obtain  that  all  the  newspapers  of  October  a  2,  excepting;  f*' 
Times t  had  obituary  notices.  However,for  more  than  thirty  >«^'^ 
after  his  fall  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  pxisai. 
business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  its  debates;  but  it  vcJ' 
have  been  better  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  died  eaiiier .  H  ^ 
reappearance  in  parliament  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Vktcru 
was  marked  by  sneers  at  the  court,  and  violent  attacks  ca  ibc 
Whigs  for  their  loyal  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  thcr  >xr::J| 
sovereign;  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Insurrection  in  Caa»iJt. 
and  the  miscarriage  of  Lord  Durham's  mission,  he  ovnviK-lcrJ 
his  former  colleagues,  and  especially  Lord  Glenelg,  with  a  tomt 
of  invective  and  sarcasm,  equal  in  point  of  oratory  to  the  gre&tf^: 
of  his  eariicr  speeches.  Indeed,  without  avowedly  rtlinqois^i 
his  political  principles.  Brougham  estranged  himself  froa  the 
whole  party  by  which  th<»e  principles  were  defended;  asd  jus 
conduct  in  general  during  the  years  following  his  loss  of  0^ 
revealed  his  character  In  a  very  unfavourable  light  He  coc- 
tinued,  however,  to  render  judicial  services  in  the  privy  coaw:' 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  privy  council,  espedaOy  v^ 
hearing  appeals  from  the  colonies,  India,  and  the  courts  maritk^ 
and  ecclesiastical  was  his  favourita  tribunal;  its  vast  uz^  *a 
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jurisdiction,  varied  by  questions  of  foreign  and  tnternational  law, 
suited  his  discursive  genius.  He  had  remodelled  the  judicial 
committee  in  1833,  and  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
liis  creations. 

In  the  year  x86o  a  second  patent  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Queen  Victoria,  with  a  reversion  of  his  peerage  to  Ids  youngest 
brother,  William  Brougham  (d.  x886).  The  preamble  of  this 
patent  stated  that  this  unusual  mark  of  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  crown  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
ser\ices  he  had  rendered,  more  especially  in  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race. 
The  peerage  was  thus  perpetuated  in  a  junior  branch  of  the  family, 
Lord  Brougham  himself  being  without  an  heir.  He  had  married 
m  1831  Mrs  Spalding  (d.  1865),  d&ughter  of  Thomas  Eden,  and 
had  two  daughters,  the  survivor  of  whom  died  in  1839. 
Brougham's  last  days  were  passed  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of 
France.  An  accident  having  attracted  his  attention  to  the  spot 
about  the  year  1838,  when  it  was  little  more  than  a  fishing  village 
on  a  picturesque  coast,  he  bou^t  there  a  tract  of  land  and  built 
on  it.  His  choice  and  his  example  made  it  the  sanatorium  of 
Europe.  He  died  there  on  the  7th  of  May  x868,  in  the  ninetieth 
>  ear  of  his  age. 

The  verdict  of  the  time  has  proved  that  there  was  nothing  of 
permanence,  and  little  of  originality  in  the  prodigious  efforts  of 
Brougham's  genius.  He  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  during 
times  burning  with  excitement,  and  he  himself  embodied  and 
expressed  the  fervour  of  the  times.  He  affected  at  first  to  treat 
the  business  of  the  court  of  chancery  as  a  light  affair,  though  in 
truth  he  had  to  work  hard  to  master  the  principles  of  equity,  of 
which  he  had  no  experience.  His  manner  in  court  was  desultory 
and  dicuton'al.  Sometimes  he  would  crouch  in  his  chair,  muffled 
in  his  wig  and  robes,  like  a  man  asleep;  at  other  times  he  would 
burst  into  restless  activity,  writing  letters,  working  problems, 
interrupting  counsel.  But  upon  the  whole  Brougham  was  a  just 
and  able  judge,  though  few  of  his  decisions  are  dted  as  landmarks 
of  the  law.  , 

As  a  parliamentary  figure  Brougham's  personality  excited 
for  many  years  an  immense  amount  of  public  interest,  now 
somewhat  hard  to  comprehend.  His  boundless  command  of 
language,  his  animal  spirits  and  social  powers,  his  audacity  and 
veil-stored  memory  enabled  him  to  dominate  the  situation. 
His  striking  and  almost  grotesque  personal  appearance,  added 
to  the  effect  of  his  voice  and  manner— a  tall  disjointed  frame, 
with  strong  bony  limbs  and  hands,  that  seemed  to  interpret  the 
power  of  his  address;  strange  angular  motions  of  the  arms; 
the  incessant  jerk  of  his  hjirsh  but  expressive  features;  the 
modulations  of  his  voice,  now  thundering  in  the  loudest  tones  of 
indignation,  now  subdued  to  a  whisper — all  contributed  to  give 
him  the  magical  influence  such  as  is  excited  by  a  great  actor. 
But  his  eccentricity  rose  at  times  to  the  verge  of  insanity;  and 
with  all  his  powers  he  lacked  the  moral  elevation  which  inspires 
confidence  and  wins  respect. 

The  activity  of  Lord  Brougham's  pen  was  only  second  to  the 
volubility  of  his  tongue.  He  carri<Kl  on  a  vast  and  incessant 
corre^wndence  of  incredible  extent.  For  thirty  years  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  he  continued 
to  write  in  that  journal  even  after  he  held  the  great  seal.  The 
best  of  his  writings,  entitled  *'  Sketches  of  the  Sutesmen  of  the 
line  of  George  IIL",  first  appeared  in  the  Review.  These  were 
followed  by  the  "  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  "  of  the 
same  period.  Later  in  life  he  edited  Paley's  Natural  Theology; 
and  he  published  a  work  on  political  philosophy,  besides  in- 
numerable pamphlets  and  letters  to  public  men  on  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  published  an  incorrect  translation  of  Demosthenes' 
De  Corona.  A  novel  entitled  Albert  Lunel  was  attributed  to  him. 
A  fragment  of  the  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Lancaster 
employed  his  retirement.  In  2838  was  published  an  edition  of 
his  speeches  in  four  volumes,  elaborately  corrected  by  himself. 
The  last  of  his  works  was  his  posthumous  Autobiography.  Am- 
bitious as  he  was  of  literary  fame,  and  jealous  of  the  success 
of  other  authors,  he  has  failed  to  obtain  any  lasting  place  in 
English  literature.    His  style  was  slovenly,  involved  and  in- 


correct; and  his  composition  bore  marks  of  haste  and  careless- 
ness, and  nowhere  shows  any  genuine  originality  of  thought. 
The  collected  edition  of  his  works  and  q)eeches  carefully  revised 
by  himself  (Edinburgh,  1857  and  1872)  is  the  bat.  His  Auto- 
biography is  of  some  value  from  the  original  letters  with  which 
it  is  interspersed.  But  Lord  Brougham's  memory  was  so  much 
impaired  when  he  began  to  write  his  recollections  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  his-statements,  and  the  work  abounds 
in  manifest  errors.  Nor  was  his  regard  for  truth  at  any  time 
unimpeachable,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gave  of  more  than  one 
transaction  in  which  he  pUyed  a  prominent  part  were  found  on 
investigation  to  be  unfounded. 

The  best  modem  account  of  Brougham  is  J.  B.  Atlay's,  in  his 
Victorian   Chancellors   (1906):   Lord  Campbeirs.  in  Lioes   of  the 


9th  ed.  of  the  Ency.  Brit.,  which  is  frequently  drawn  upon  above, 
now  requires  a  good  many  corrections  in  pomts  of  fact  and  per* 
spective.  but  gives  a  brilliant  pkture  by  an  appreciative  critk,  much 
'  behind  the  scenes."  See  also  references  in  the  CraUle  Memoirs 
and  Creetey  Papers-,  S.  Walpole,  History  of  England  (1890):  J.  A. 
Roebuck.  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry  (1852);  Lord  Holland, 
Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  (1854) :  Brougham  and  his  Early  Friends: 
Letters  to  James  Loch,  1798-1809  (3  vols.,  London,  1908,  privately 
printed). 

BROUGHTON.  HUGH  (1549-1612),  English  scholar  and  divine, 
was  bom  at  Owlbury,  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1549. 
He  was  educated  by  Bernard  Gilpin  at  Houghton-le-Spring  and 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of  St  John's  and  then  of 
Christ's,  and  took  orders.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hebrew  scholarship  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
From  Cambridge  he  went  to  London,  where  his  eloquence  gained 
him  many  and  powerful  friends.  In  1588  he  published  hL  first 
work,  "  a  Uttle  book  of  great  pains,"  entitled  A  Concent  of 
Scripture.  This  work,  dealing  with  biblical  chronology  and 
textual  criticism,  was  atucked  at  both  universities,  and  the 
author  was  obliged  to  defend  it  in  a  series  of  lectures.  In  1589 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  frequently  engaged  in  discussions 
both  with  Romanists  and  with  the  learned  Jews  whom  he  met  at 
Frankfort  and  elsewhere.  In  159 1  he  returned  to  England,  but 
his  Puritan  leanings  incurred  the  hostility  of  Whitgift.  Accord- 
ingly in  1592  he  once  more  went  abroad,  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  principal  scholars  of  Europe,  including 
Scaligeri  and  Rabbi  Elias.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  even  by  his  opponents,  that  he  might  have  had  a  cardinal's 
hat  if  he  had  been  willing  to  change  his  faith.  In  1599  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Explication  "  of  the  article  "  He  descended  into 
hell,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  Hades  means  simply  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits,  not  the  place  of  torment.  On  the  accession 
of  James  he  returned  to  England;  but  not  being  engaged  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  (though.he  Imd  for 
some  years  planned  a  similar  work),  he  retired  to  Middlcburg  in 
Holland,  where  he  preached  to  the  English  congregation.  In 
i6x  I  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  August 
161 2. 

Some  of  his  works  were  collected  and  published  in  a  large  folio 
volume  in  i66a,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  John  Lightfoot,  but 
many  of  his  theological  MSS.  remain  stilt  unedited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

BROUGHTON,  JOHN  CAM  HOBHOUSB,  Bakon  (1786-1869), 
English  writer  and  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hobhouse,  Bart.,  by  his  wife  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Samuel  Cam 
of  Chantry  House,  Bradford,  Wiltshire.  Bom  at  Bristol  on 
the  27th  of  June  1786,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1808. 
He  took  the  Hulsean  prize  in  1808  for  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Intention  of  Sacrifices.  At  Cambridge  he  founded  the  "  Whig 
Club,"  and  the  "  Amicable  Society,"  and  became  very  intimate 
with  Byron,  who  accompanied  him  on  a  tour  in  Spain,  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  1809.  Hobhouse  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden  in  August  1813,  and,  following  the  allied  army  into 
France,  saw  Louis  XVIII.  enter  Paris  in  May  18 14.  He  was 
again  in  Paris  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and 
showed  his  dislike  of  the  Bourbons  and  his  sympathy  with 
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Bonaparte  by  writing  in  1816  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  substance 

of  some  letters  written  by  an  Englishman  resident  in  Paris  during 

the  last  reign  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.    This  caused  some  o£fence 

in  England  and  more  in  France,  and  the  French  translation  was 

seized  by  the  government  and  both  translator  and  printer  were 

imprisoned.    A  further  period  of  travel  with  Byron  followed, 

and  at  this  time  Hobhouse  wrote  some  notes  to  the  fourth  canto 

of  Childe  Harold,    This  canto  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  him, 

and  a  revised  edition  of  a  part  of  his  notes  entitled  Historical 

iUustrations  of  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  containing 

dissertations  on  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  an  essay  on  Italian  literature, 

was  published  in  1818.    In  February  1819  Hobhouse  was  the 

Radical  candidate  at  a  by-election  for  the  representation  of  the 

city  of  Westminster,  but  he  failed  to  secure  election.    He  had 

already  gained  some  poptilarity  by  writing  in  favour  of  reform, 

and  in  18x9  he  issued  A  defence  of  the  People  in  reply  to  Lord 

Ershine's  "  Two  Defences  of  the  Whigs,**  followed  by  A  trifling 

misiahe  in  Thomas,  Lord  Ershine*s  recent  prefau.    The  House  of 

Commons  declared  this  latter  pamphlet  a  breach  of  privilege; 

\\fi  author  was  arrested  on  the  X4th  of  December  1819,  and  in 

spite  of  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  he  remained  in 

custody  until  the  end  of  the  following  February.    But  this 

proceeding  only  increased  his  popularity,  and  at  the  general 

election  of  1820  he  was  returned  for  Westminster.    Hobhouse 

shared  Byron's  enthusiasm  for  the  liberation  of  Greece;  after 

the  poet's  death  in  1824  he  proved  his  will,  and  superintended 

the  arrangements  for  h^  funcraL    In  parliament  he  proved  a 

valuable  recruit  to  the  party  of  reform;  and  having  succeeded 

his  father  as  and  baronet  in  1831,  was  appointed  secretary  at  war 

in  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  in  February  1832,  and  was  made 

a  privy  councillor.    He  effected  some  reforms  and  economies 

during  his  tenure  of  this  office,  but,  unable  to  carry  out  all 

his  w^es,  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  Maich  1833. 

He  had  only  held  this  post  for  a  few  weeks  when,  in  consequence 

of  his  refusal  to  vote  with  the  government  against  the  abolition 

of  the  house  and  window  tax,  \tt  resigned  both  his  office  and  his 

seat  in  parliament    At  the  subsequent  election  he  was  defeated, 

but  joined  the  cabinet  as  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests 

when  Lord  Melbourne  took  office  in  July  1834,  and  about  the 

same  time  was  returned  at  a  by-election  as  one  of  the  membeis 

for  Nottingham.    In  Melbourne's  government  of  1835  he  was 

president  of  the  board  of  control,  in  which  position  he  strongly 

supported  the  Indian  policy  of  Lord  Auckland;  he  returned  to  the 

same  office  in  July  1846  as  a  member  of  Lord  John  Russell's 

cabinet;  and  in  February  1851  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords 

as  Baron  Broughton  of  Broughton  Gyfford.    He  left  office  when 

Russell  resigned  in  February  1852,  and  took  little  part  in  political 

life,  being  mainly  occupiefl  in  literary  pursuits  and  in  correq>ond- 

ence.    He  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  1869. 

He  had  married  in  July  1828  Lady  Julia  Tomlinson  Hay, 

daughter  of  George,  7th  marquess  of  Tweeddale,  by  whom  he 

had  three  daughteis,  but  being  without  heir  male  the  barony 

lapsed  on  his  death,  the  baronetcy  passing  to  his  nephew, 

Charles  Parry  Hobhouse.    Lord  Broughton  was  a  partner  in 

Whitbread's  brewery,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    He  was 

responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Vestry  Act  of  1831,  and  is  said 

to  have  first  used  the  phrase  "  his  majesty's  opposition."    He 

was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  although  not  eloquent,  an  able 

debater.    In  addition  to  the  works  already  enumerated  he  wrote 

A  journey  through  Albania  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey  in 

Europe  and  Asia  to  Constantinople  during  the  years  i8og  and  1810 

(London,   1813),  revised  edition  (London,   1855);  and  Italy: 

Remarks  made  in  Several  Visits  from  the  Year  1816  to  1854 

(London,  1859).    A  collection  of  his  diaries,  correspondence 

and  memoranda  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

See  T.  Moore,  Life  of  Lord  Byron  (London.  1837- 1840);  GretiUe 
Memoirs  (London,  1896);  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
xxvii.  (London,  1891);  The  Times,  June  4,  1869:  Spencer  Walpole, 
History  of  England  (London,  1890).  Broughton  also  wrote  Recotteo' 
tions  of  a  Long  Life,  printed  privately  in  1865,  and  in  1909  published 
with  additions  in  a  vols,  edited  bv  his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester, 
with  a  preface  by  the  earl  of  Rosebery. 


BROUGHTT  FERRY,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport 
and  watering-place  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  00  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
4  m.  E.  of  Dundee  by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
10,484.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Brugh  or  Burgh  Tay.  b 
allusion  to  the  fortress  standing  on  the  rock  that  jots  into  the 
Firth.  It  is  believed  that  a  stronghold  has  occupied  this  si*c 
since  Pictish  times.  The  later  castle,  built  in  1498,  feO  mto  tbr 
hands  of  the  English  in  1547  and  was  held  by  thiem  for  three 
years.  Gradually  growing  more  or  less  nnnoos  it  was  acqufari 
by  government  in  1855,  repaired,  strengthened  and  coovertei 
into  a  Tay  defence,  mounting  several  heavy  gons.  Owing  to  its 
healthy  and  convenient  situation,  Brou^ty  Feny  has  beoooe 
a  favourite  residence  of  Dundee  merchants.  Fishery  and  shippinf 
are  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Before  the  erection  of  the 
Tay  Bridge  the  town  was  the  scene  of  much  traffic,  as  tht  nilvay 
ferry  from  Tayport  was  then  the  customary  access  to  Dvadee 
from  the  south.  Monifieth  (pop.  2134),  2^  m.  north-east  &' 
Broughty  Ferry,  with  a  sUtion  on  the  North  British  railvay.  is 
noted  for  its  golf  links.  About  a  m.  north  rises  the  oooical  UD 
of  Laws  (400  ft.  high),  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  lemahn  of  % 
vitrified  fort,  390  ft  long  by  198  ft.  in  breadth. 

BROUSSAIS.  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  VICTOR  (i77a-i83S). 
French  physician,  was  bom  at  St  Malo  on  the  17th  of  DcocBber 
177a.  From  his  father,  who  was  also  a  physidan,  he  recdwd 
his  first  instructions  in  medicine,  and  he  studied  for  some  yon 
at  the  coUege  of  Dinan.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  oat 
of  the  newly-formed  republican  regiments,  but  ill-health  con- 
pelled  him  to  withdraw  after  two  years.  He  resumed  his  nedica! 
studies,  and  then  obtained  an  appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  aary. 
In  X  799  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  in  1 803  he  graduated  as  M  A 
In  1805  he  again  joined  the  army  in  a  professional  capacity,  aad 
served  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Returning  to  Paris  in  x8e8 
he  published  his  Histoire  des  pUegmasies  ou  inflawnnatina 
chroniques;  then  left  again  for  active  service  in  Spain.  In  xSu 
he  retumeid  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  assistant-ixofcssor  to 
the  military  hospital  of  the  Val-do-Graoe,  where  he  first  ^to- 
mulgated  his  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  relation  between  **  liie " 
and  "  stimulus,"  and  on  the  physiological  interdependence  a- J 
sympathies  of  the  various  organs.  His  lectures  were  atteadd 
by  great  numbers  of  students,  who  received  with  the  utaos: 
enthusiasm  the  new  theories  which  he  propounded.  In  1 816  he 
published  his  Examen  de  la  doctrine  mSdicalegimiraiemeModopk, 
which  drew  down  upon  its  author  the  hatred  of  the  whole  medial 
faculty  of  Paris;  but  by  degrees  his  doctrines  triomiidKd,  aod 
in  1831  he  was  appomted  professor  of  general  pathology  in  ik 
academy  of  medicine.  In  x8a8  he  published  a  woric  De  rimi> 
tion  et  de  la  folie,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  be  attxacted 
large  audiences  by  his  lectures  00  phrenology.  He  died  a! 
Vitry-sur-Seine  on  the  X7th  of  November  183S. 

BROUSSONBT.  PIBRRB  MARIS  AUOUSTI  (x76i-i8o:\ 
French  naturalist.was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  aSth  of  Febroair 
X76X,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession.  Viauaf 
England,  he  was  admitted  in  1873  an  honorary  member  of  tk 
Royal  Sodety,  and  in  the  same  year  published  at  Londoa  tk 
first  part  of  his  work  on  fishes,  Ichthyologiae  Decas  I,  aateml 
for  which  was  communicated  to  hira  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Oi 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  te  tk 
Society  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1789  became  a  member  of  tk 
National  Assembly.  Under  the  convention  he  had  to  k&« 
Paris,  and  after  some  dangershe  made  his  way  to  Madrid.  Tk 
enmity  of  the  French  emigrants,  however,  drove  him  from  Spaia. 
and  afterwards  from  Lisbon,  but  at  last  he  found  a  refuse  a 
Morocco  as  physician  to  an  embassy  sent*  out  by  the  U&trd 
States.  Later  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Directory  ts 
return  to  France,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  professor  of  boiary 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  died  on  the  37th  of  January  1807. 

BROUWER,  or  Bkauwex,  ADRIAN  (1608-1640I,  Datd 
painter,  was  bom  at  Haariem,  of  very  humble  parents,  »Ho 
bound  him  apprentice  to  the  painter  Frans  Hah^  Bromser  bad 
an  admirable  eye  for  colour,  and  much  spirit  in  design;  fA 
these  gifts  his  master  appears  to  have  turned  to  his  own  proit, 
while  his  pupil  was  half  starved.    As  the  result  of  this  ongeacnB 
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trtttment,  Bzouwer  was  frequently  brought  into  low  oonipany 
lod  diasiiMited  soenest  which  he  deUneated  with  gxeat  spirit  and 
Tivid  colouring  in  his  pictures.  The  unfortunate  artist  died  in 
a  hospital  at  Antwerp  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-two,  consequently 
hit  works  are  few  and  rarely  noet  with.  The  largest  collection 
id  ha  masterpieces  is  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 

BROWK.  CHARLES  BROCKDEN  (1771-1810),  American 
Qovdist,  was  bom  of  Quaker  parents  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
17th  of  January  1771.  Of  delicate  constitution  and  retiring 
habits,  be  early  devoted  himself  to  study;  his  principal  amuse- 
ment was  the  invention  of  ideal  architectural  designs,  devised 
on  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  scale.  This  ^racteristic 
talent  for  coostruction  subsequently  assumed  the  shape  of 
Utopian  projects  for  perfect  conunonwealths,  and  at  a  later 
poiod  of  a  series  of  novels  distinguished  by  the  ingenuity  and. 
consistent  ewrfution  of  the  i^ot.  The  transition  between  these 
intdlectttal  phases  is  marlosd  by  a  Juvenile  romance  entitled 
CcruU,  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death,  which 
profeues  to  defua  an  imaginary  community,  and  shows  how 
thonnighly  the  young  American  was  inspired  by  Godwin  and 
Mary  WoQstonecraft,  whose  principal  writings  had  recently 
made  their  appearance.  From  the  latter  he  derived  the  idea 
of  his  next  work.  The  Dialogue  cf  Akuin  (1797),  an  enthusiastic 
bot  inexperienced  essay  on  the  question  of  woman's  rights  and 
liberties.  From  Godwin  he  learned  his  terse  style,  condensed 
to  a  fault,  but  too  laconic  for  eloquence  or  modulation,  and  the 
art  of  developing  a  plot  from  a  single  psychological  problem  or 
mysterious  circumstance.  The  novels  which  he  now  rapidly 
[^odnced  offer  the  strongest  affinity  to  Caleb  Williams,  and  ii 
inferior  to  that  remarkable  work  in  subtlety  of  mental  analysis, 
greatly  surpass  it  in  affluence  of  invention  and  intensity  of 
poetiol  feding.  All  are  wild  and  weird  in  conception,  with 
incidents  bordining  on  the  preternatural,  yet  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility is  never  transgressed.  In  Wieland;  or  the  Transformation 
(1798),  the  first  and  most  striking,  a  seemingly  inexplicable 
mysteiy  is  resolved  into  a  case  of  ventriloquism.  A  rthur  Mervyn; 
or  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793  (1798-1800),  is  remarkable  for  the 
description  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  Edgar 
HunUy  (Philadelphia,  x8oi),  a  romance  rich  in  local  colouring, 
is  remarkable  for  the  effective  use  made  of  sonmambulism,  ax^ 
anticipates  Co(^>er's  introduction  d£  the  American  Indian  into 
fiction.  Ormond  (1799)  is  less  powerful,  but  contains  one 
chanaer,  Constantia  Dudley,  which  excited  the  enthusiastic 
admiratioa  of'  Shelley.  Two  subsequent  noveb,  Qara  Howard 
(iSox)  and  Jane  Talbot  (X804) ,  dealing  with  ordinary  life,  proved 
failures,  and  Brown  betook  himself  to  compiling  a  general 
system  of  geography,  editing  a  periodical,  and  an  aimual  register, 
and  writing  politial  pamphlets!  He  died  of  consumption  on 
the  sand  ot  February  i8xa  He  is  depicted  by  his  biograi^ier 
as  the  porett  and  most  amiable  of  moi,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain 
formality,  due  perhaps  to  his  Quaker  education,  the  statement 
is  borne  out  by  his  correspondence. 

The  life  of  Charies  Brockden  Brown  was  written  by  his  friend 
IKHliam  Dualap  (Philadelphia,  x8x5).  See  also  William  H.  Pnetcott, 
Biorrapkieal  and  Critical  Miscellomus  (New  York.  1845).  His  works 
la  6  vola.  were  poblished  at  Phihdeiphia  in  1857  with  a  "  life." 
and  in  a  limited  and  more  elaborate  edition  (1887). 

BROWV,  FORD  MADOX  (X8JX-X893),  En^h  painter,  was 
bom  at  Calais  00  the  x6th  of  April  1821.  H^  father  was  Ford 
Brown,  a  retired  purser  in  the  navy;  his  mother,  Caroline 
Madoz,  of  an  old  Kentish  family.  Wm  paternal  grandfather 
vas  Dr  John  Brown,  who  establia^ied  the  Brunonian  Theory  of 
Medidne.  Ford  liadox  Brown  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents, 
save  for  a  daughter  who  died  young.  In  childhood  he  was 
shifted  about  a  good  deal  between  France  and  England;  and 
having  shown  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  a  turn  for  drawing 
be  was  taken,  iHien  fourteen  3rears  dd,  and  with  meagre  acquire- 
ments in  the  way  of  general  tuition,  to  Bruges,  and  placed  under 
the  instmction  of  Gregorius,  a  pupil  of  David.  His  principal 
instract<v,  however,  from  about  X837,  was  Baron  Wappers,  of 
Antwerp,  then  regarded  as  a  great  li^t  of  the  Belgian  school. 
From  him  the  youth  learned  the  technique  not  only  of  oi}  painting 

but  of  various  other  branches  of  art.    At  a  veiy  early  age  Brown 
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attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  force  in  drawing  and  painting, 
as  attested  by  an  extant  oil-portrait  of  his  father,  done  at  an  age 
not  exceeding  fifteen.  His  first  composition,  towards  X836, 
represented  a  blind  beggar  and  his  child;  his  first  exhibited 
work,  X837,  was  "  Job  on  the  Ash-heap  ";  the  first  exhibited 
work  in  London  (at  the  Royal  Academy,  1840),  "  The  Giaour's 
Confession,"  from  Byron's  poem.  Both  his  parents  died  before 
X840,  leaving  to  the  3roung  painter  a  moderate  competence, 
which  soon  waa  materially  reduced.  In  X840  Brown  completed 
a  large  picture,  "The  Eiecution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots," 
strong  in  dramatic  effect  and  in  handling,  with  rather  sombre 
colour;  from  this  time  forth  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  proficient 
artist,  independent  in  his  point  of  view  and  strenuous  in  execu- 
tion. He  contributed  to  the  cartoon  competitions,  X844  and 
X845,  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament — "  Adam  and  Eve  after  the 
Fall,"  "The  Body  of  Harold  brought  to  William  the  Conqueror," 
and  "  The  Spirit  of  Justice."  These  highly  remarkable  cartoons 
passed  not  wholly  unobserved,  but  not  one  of  them  obtained  a 
prize.  The  years  1840  to  1845  were  passed  in  ^ris,  London 
and  Rome:  towards  the  middle  of  X846  Brown  settled  perman- 
ently in  London.  In  X84X  he  had  married  his  cousin  ^izabeth 
Bromley,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1846,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Lucy,  who  in  1874  became  the  wife  of  William  M.  Rossetti.  Not 
long  after  being  left  a  widower,  Brown  took  a  second  wife,  Emma 
Hill,  who  figures  in  many  of  his  pictures.  She  had  two  children 
who  grew  up:  Catherine,  who  married  Dr  Franz  Hueffer,  the 
musical  schdar  and  critic,  and  Oliver,  who  died  in  1874  in  his 
twentieth  year.  All  three  children  showed  considerable  ability 
in  painting,  and  Oliver  in  romance  aa  well.  The  second  Mrs 
Brown  died  in  X890. 

The  most  marked  distinction  <A  Brown  as  an  artist  may  be 
defined  as  vigorous  invention  of  historic  or  dramatic  scen^ 
carried  out  with  a  great  regard  to  individuality  in  the  personages, 
expressions  and  accessories. of  incident  and  detail,  not  excluding 
the  familiar,  the  peculiar,  and  the  semi-grotesque,  when  these 
seem  to  subserve  the  general  intent.  Owing,  however,  to  his 
association  with  artists  of  the  so-called  "  pre-Raphaelite " 
movement  (which  began  late  in  X848),  and  especially  with 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  received  some  training  in  his 
studio  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  has  been  regarded  sometimes 
as  the  precursor  or  initiate  of  this  movement,  and  sometimes 
as  a  direct  co^perator  in  it  His  daim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
precursor  or  initiator  is  not  strong;  though  it  is  true  that  even 
before  X84X  he  had  pondered  the  theory  (not  then  much  in  vogue) 
that  a  piaure  ou^t  to  present  the  veritable  light  and  shade 
proper  to  some  one  moment  in  the  day,  and  his  "  Manfred  on  the 
Jungfrau"  (x84x)  exemplifies  this  principle  to  some  extent; 
it  reappears  in  his  very  large  picture  of  "  Chaucer  at  the  Court 
of  Edward  HI."  (now  in  the  public  gallery  of  Sydney,  Australia), 
which,  although  projected  in  X845,  ^*^s*  not  brought  to  com- 
pletion untH  X85X.  As  to  becoming  a  direct  co-operator  in  the 
pre-Raphadite  movement,  he  did  not  join  the  "  Brotherhood," 
though  it  would  have  been  open  to  him  to  do  so;  but  for  some 
years  bis  works  exhibited  a  marked  influence  derived  from  the 
movement,  not  on  the  whole  to  their  dear  advantage.  The 
prindpal  pictures  of  this  class  are:  "  The  Pretty  Baa-Iambs  "; 
"  Work  "  (a  street  scene  at  Hampstead);  and  "  The  Last  of 
England  "  (an  emigration  subject,  one  of  his  most  excellent 
achievements):  dating  between  X85X  and  1863.  "Christ 
Washing  Peter's  Feet "  (now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art)  comes  within  the  same  range  of  dates,  and  is  a  masteriy 
work;  here  the  pre-Raphadite  influence  is  less  manifest. 
Altofpether  it  may  be  averred  that  the  conception  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  pre-Raphadite  scheme,  such  as  itappeiared  to  the 
public  eye  in  X849  and  X850,  bdong  to  Millais,  Holman  Hunt 
and  Rossetti,  rather  than  to  Brown. 

Other  leading  pictures  by  Brown  are  the  fQIlowing^— "Cor- 
delia at  the  Bedside  of  Lear  ";  "  Shakespeare  ";  "  Jacob  and 
Joseph's  Coat ";  "  EUjah  and  the  Widow's  Son  ";  "Cordelia's 
Portion";  "The  Entombment";  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
(the  parting  on  the  balcony);   "Don  Juan  and   Haidee "; 

"  Cromwell    on   his  Farm ";  "  Cromwell,  Protector   of  the 
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Vaudois  ":— covering  the  period  from  1849  to  1877.  "  Sardan- 
apalus  and  Myrrha."  begun  within  the  same  period,  was  finis}wd 
later.  He  produced,  moreover,  a  great  number  of  excellent 
cartoons  for  stained  glass,  being  up  to  1874  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  decorative  art,  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co.  He 
also  executed,  in  colours  or  in  crayons,  various  portraits,  including 
his  own.  From  1878  he  was  almost  engrossed  by  work  which  he 
undertook  for  the  town  hall  of  Manchester,  and  which  entailed 
hb  living  for  some  few  years  in  that  city — twelve  large  wall 
paintings,  some  of  them  done  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Gambier- 
Parry  process,  and  others  in  oils  on  canvas  applied  to  the  wall 
surface.  They  present  a  compendium  of  the  hbtory  of  Manchester 
and  its  district,  from  the  building  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Man- 
cunium  to  the  experimental  work  of  Dalton  in  elaborating  the 
atomic  theory.  This  is  an  extremely  fine  series,  though  with 
some  divenity  of  individual  merit  in  the  paintings,  and  is 
certainly  the  chief  represenUtive,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
any  such  form  of  artistic  effort — ^if  we  leave  out  of  count  the 
works  (by  various  painters)  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Madox  Brown  was  never  a  popular  or  highly  remunerated 
artist.  Up  to  near  middle  age  he  went  through  trying  straits 
in  money  matters;  afterwards  his  circumstances  improved, 
but  he  was  not  really  well  off  at  any  time.  In  youth  he  followed 
th^  usual  course  as  an  exhibiting  painter,  but  after  some 
mortifications  and  heart-bumingi  he  ^d  little  in  this  way  after 
185J.  He  held,  however,  in  1865,  an  exhibition  of  his  own  then 
numerous  paintings  and  designs.  He  also  delivered  a  few 
lectures  on  fine  art  from  time  to  time.  From  1868  he  suffered 
from  gout;  and  this  led  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which 
he  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October  1893.  He  was  a  man 
of  upright,  independent  and  honourable  character,  of  warm 
affections,  a  steady  and  self-sacrificing  friend;  but  he  took 
offence  rather  readily,  and  viewed  various  persons  and  institu- 
tions with  a  degree  of  suspicion  which  may  be  pronounced 
excessive.  He  felt  interest  in  many  questions  outside  the  range 
of  his  art,  and,  being  a  good  and  varied  talker,  had  often  some- 
thing apposite  and  suggestive  to  say  about  them.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  exerted  himself  very  zealously  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes.  In  politics  he  was  a  consistent  Democrat, 
and  on  religious  questions  an  Agnostic. 

The  life  of  this  artist  has  been  well  written  by  his  grandson. 
Ford  M.  Hueffer.  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  entitled  Ford 
Madox  Brown  (London,  1896).  This  volume  contains  some  extracts 
from  Brown's  diary,  extending  in  the  whole  from  1&17  to  1 86s:  and 
other  lengthier  extracts  appear  in  two  books  edited  bv  William  M. 
Rossctti— /{ujJh'ff.  RosseUt,  Pre-Raphaelitism  (1899),  and  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters  (1809).  See  also  the  Pr^erenus  in 
Art,  Sfc,  by  Harry  Quilter  (18^3).  and  a  pamphlet,  Ford  Madox 
Brown  (1901),  by  Helen  Rossetti  (Angeli),  applicable  to  a  collection 
of  his  works  exhibited  in  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery.  (W.  M.  R.) 

BROWN,  FRANCIS  (1849-  ),  American  Semitic  scholar, 
was  bom  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  36th  of  December 
1849,  the  son  of  Samuel  Oilman  Brown  (1813-1885),  president 
of  Hsmilton  College  from  1867  to  x88x,  and  the  grandson  of 
Francis  Brown  (1784-1830),  whio3e  removal  from  th%presidency 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  later  restoration  were  incidental  to 
the  famous  "  Dartmouth  College  case."  The  younger  Frands 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1870  and  from  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1877,  and  then  studied  in  Berlin.  In  1879 
he  became  instructor  in  biblical  philology  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  z88x  an  associate  professor  of  the  same 
subject,  and  in  1890  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.* 
Dr  Brown's  published  works  have  won  him  honorary  degrees 
from  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  as  well  as  from 
Dartmouth  and  Yale;  they  are,  with  the 'exception  of  The 
Christian  Point  of  View  (1903;  with  Profs.  A.  C.  McGiffert  and 
G.  W.  Knox),  almost  purely  Unguistic  and  lexical,  and  include 
Assyridogy:  iU  Use  and  Abuse  in  Old  Testament  Study  (1885), 
and  the  important  revision  of  Gesenius,  undertaken  with  S.  R. 
Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggi,  A  Bebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Z89Z-X90S). 

>  In  1908  he  succeeded  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  C1IS52-1908)  as 
president  of  the  seminary. 


BROWN.  SIR  OBOROB  (1790-1865),  British  soldier,  wis  bors 
and  educated  in  Elgin,  Scotland.  He  obtained  a  oooauwMi 
in  the  43rd  (now  ist  Bn.  Oxfordshire)  Li^t  Infantry  in  1S06.  was 
promoted  lieutenant  a  few  months  later,  and  saw  active  serrice 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Ccpeakafca. 
r8o6  and  1807.  The  43rd  was  one  of  the  caitiest  anivals  in 
Spain  when  the  Peninsular  War  broke  out,  and  Brown  vis 
with  his  regjment  at  Vimeiro,  and  in  the  Corunna  retreat.  Latrr 
in  1809  the  famous  Light  Divbton  was  formed,  and  with  Cn;.- 
furd  he  was  present  at  all  the  actions  of  i8io-x8i  i,  being  severel> 
wounded  at  Takvera;  he  was  then  promoted  captsla  acd 
attended  the  Staff  College  at  Great  Mariow  untfl  (late  in  1812)  he 
returned  to  the  Peninsula  as  a  captain  in  the  85th.  With  ihi& 
regjment  he  served  under  Major-General  Lord  Aylmcr  at  tk 
Nivelle  and  Nive,  his  conduct  winning  for  him  the  rank  of  aajor. 
The  85th  was  next  employed  under  General  Robert  Ron  <a 
America,  and  Brown,  who  received  a  severe  wound  at  the  actios 
of  Bladensburg.  was  promoted  to  a  lieut.-colonelcy.  At  the  sfc  c: 
twenty-five,  with  a  brilliant  war  record,  he  received  an  appointsKst 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  remained  in  London  for  over  twntt>- 
five  years  in  various  staff  positions.  He  was  made  a  Goknd  ted 
K.H.  in  1831,  and  by  1853  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Ikti- 
general  and  the  dignity  of  K.  C.B.  At  this  time  he  was  ad juuct- 
general,  but  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hardtntfe  to  the  pcit 
of  commander-in-chief,  Brown  left  the  Horse  Guards.  In  1S54. 
on  the  despatch  of  a  British  force  to  the  East,  Sir  Gewge  Bros? 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Light  Division.  This  he  fed  Jt 
action,  and  adminbtered  in  camp,  on  Peninsular  priadpici, 
and,  whilst  preserving  the  strictest  discipline  to  a  degree  vhicb 
came  in  for  criticism,  he  made  himself  beloved  by  his  dcs. 
At  Alma  he  had  a  horse  shot  tinder  him.  At  Inkermaa  he  «<s 
wounded  whilst  leading  the  French  Zouaves  into  actioa.  U 
the  following  year,  when  an  expedition  against  Kertch  and  ik 
Russian  communications  was  dedded  iqion.  Brown  wtm  a 
command  of  the  British  contingent.  He  was  invalided  hcsoe 
on  the  day  of  Lord  Raman's  death.  From  March  i860  u 
March  1865  he  was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  At  Ux 
time  of  his  death  in  1865  he  was  general  and  G.CB.,  colcar' 
of  the  33nd  Regiment  and  colonel-in-chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigtde 

BROWN,  QBORGE  (1818-1880),  Canadian  jonmalist  tan 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Edinbur^  on  the  S9th  of  Noveatcr 
z8i8,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  dty.  With  hb  fsiK:' 
Peter  Brown  (d.  1863),  he  emigrated  to  New  York  in  183S,  s»^ 
in  1843  they  removed  to  Toronto,  and  began  the  pnfalicatxr. 
of  The  Banner,  a  politico-religious  paper  in  support  of  the  dcvo 
formed  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1844  he  began,  indtpea^ 
ently  of  his  father,  the  issue  of  the  Toronto  Chbe.  This  papr 
at  first  weekly,  became  in  1853  a  daily,  and  throui^  the  afci:> 
and  energy  of  Brown,  came  to  possess  an  alnaost  tynsaki: 
influence  over  the  political  opinion  of  Ontario.  In  i£$i  be 
entered  the  Canadian  parliament  as  member  for  Kent  cocxt; 
Though  giving  at  first  a  modified  support  to  the  Refona  gpvrr*^ 
ment,  he  soon  broke  with  it  and  became  leader  of  the  RsA::^ 
or  "  Qear  Grit "  party.  His  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Csibo^i^ 
church  and  on  the  supposed  domination  in  paitiaoieiii  cf  tbc 
French  rfln«Hiflti  section  made  him  very  unpopular  in  Lo«a 
Canada,  but  in  Upper  Canada  his  power  was  great.  Liifel. 
owing  to  hb  attacks,  the  Qergy  Reserves  were  secolariaed  ia  tSfi 
He  championed  the  complete  laidzation  of  the  schools  in  Onunc 
but  unsuccessfully,  the  Roman  Cathdic  dutrdi  maintsiart 
its  ri^t  to  separate  schools.  He  also  fought  lor  the  rep.T- 
8entatk>n  by  population  of  the  two  provinces  in  paHiiTira. 
the  Act  of  Union  (1841)  having  grsnted  an  equal  nuBber  ci 
representatives  to  cadL  This  prindple  of  "Rcfk.  by  Plop" 
waa  conceded  by  the  British  North  America  Ad  (1867).  l^ 
1858  Brown  beoune  premier  of  "The  Short  Adml^stzaticB. " 
which  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  reat^  after  an  ciistcnre  e 
two  days. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  federation  of  tk 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  in  1864,  to  aocos^lii^ 
this  end,  entered  into  a  coalition  with  hb  letter  penoail  tzi 
political  opponent,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  A.  Macdoosi^ 
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Largdy  ofwing  to  Brawn's  efforts,  Fedention  was  carried  tlirough 
the  House,  but  on  the  21st  of  December  1865  he  resigned  from 
the  CoaL'lion  government,  though  continuing  to  support  its 
Federation  policy,  and' in  1867  he  was  defeated  in  South  Ontario 
wd  never  again  sat  in  the  House.  In  great  measure  owing  to  his 
energy,  and  in  spite  of  much  cononled  imposition  from  the 
French-Canadians,  the  North- West  Territories  were  purchased 
by  the  new  Dominion.  In  December  1873  ^  '^'^^  called  to  the 
Canadian  senate,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  by  the  imperial 
government  joint  plenipotentiary  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Sutes.  The  negotiations  were  successful,  but  the  draft  treaty 
failed  to  pass  the  United  States  Senate.  Soon  afterwards 
Brown  refused  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Ontario,  and  ok^ 
two  subsequent  occasions  the  offer  of  knighthood,  devoting 
himself  to  the  Globe  and  to  a  model  farm  at  Bow  Park  near 
Brantford.  On  the  2sth  of  March  x88o  he  was  shot  by  a  dis- 
chaiged  emplo3r^  and  died  on  the  9th  of  May. 

H^  candour,  enthusiasm  and  open  tolerance  of  the  opinions 
of  others  made  him  many  warm  friends  and  many  fierce  enemies. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  his  generous  protests  against  all  privileges, 
aodal,  political  and  religious,  and  in  the  self-sacrificing  patriot- 
ism which  enabled  him  to  fling  aside  his  personal  pr^udices, 
and  so  to  make  Federation  possible. 

See  J.  C.  Dent.  Canadiau  Portrait  Gatttry  (Toronto.  1800).  The 
offidal  L^e,  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenxie,  is  decidedly  partisan. 
A  Bfe  by  John  Lewis  is  included  in  the  Makers  0/  Catiada  wries 
CTorooto).  (W.  L.  G.) 

BROWV,  HBNRT  KIRKB  (18x4-1886),  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  34th  of  February 
18x4.  He  b^an  to  paint  portraits  while  quite  a  boy,  studied 
painting  in  Boston  under.  Chester  Harding,  leaxiied  a  little  about 
nodeOing,  and  in  X836-X839  spent  his  summers  working  as  a 
niboad  engiwyr  to  earn  enough  to  enable  him  to  study  further. 
He  spent  four  yeaxB  (x84a-x846)  in  Italy;  but  returning  to 
New  York  he  remained  distinctively  American,  and  was  never 
dominated,  as  were  so  many  of  the  early  American  sculptors, 
by  ItaEan  infinenoe.  He  died  on  the  xoth  of  July  x886  at  New- 
burgh,  New  York.  His  equestrian  statues  are  excellent,  notably 
that  of  General  Winfield  Scott  (1874)  in  Washmgton,  D.C., 
and  one  ol  George  Washington  (X856)  in  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  which  was  the  second  equestrian  statue  made  in 
the  United  States,  following  by  three  years  that  of  An^vw 
Jackson  in  Washington  by  Clark  Mills  (x8x 5-1883). .  Brown  was 
one  of  the  first  in  America  to  cast  his  own  bronzes.  Among  his 
other  works  are:  Abraham  Linoobi  (Union  Square,  New  York 
City);  Mathanad  Greene,  George  Clinton,  Philip  Kearny,  and 
Richard  Stockton  (all  in  the  National  SUtuary  Hall,  C^apitol, 
Washington,  D.C.);  De  Witt  Clinton  and  "  The  Angd  of  the 
Resurrection,"  both  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  New  York  City; 
sad  an  "  Aboriginal  Hunter." 

His  nephew  and  pupil,  Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown  (b."  1857), 
also  became  prominent  among  American  sculptors,  his  "  Buffalo 
Hunt,"  equestrian  statues  €d  Generals  Meade  and  Reynolds 
a  Gcttysborg,  and  *'  Justinian  "  in  the  New  Yoric  appeUate 
oourt-hoase,  being  his  chief  worics. 

BROWK.  JACOB  (X775-X828),  American  soldier,  was  bom  of 
(Quaker  ancestry,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th 
of  May  1775.  From  1796  to  X799  he  waa  engaged  in  surveying 
public  laikds  in  Ohio;  in  X798  he  settled  in  New  Yoric  City,  and 
during  the  period  (X798-X800)  when  war  with  France  seemed 
imminent  be  acted  as  military  secretary  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  injector-general  of  the  United  Sutes  army.  Subsequently 
he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Brownville.  There  he  served  as 
county  judge,  and  attained  the  rank  (18x0)  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  state  militia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  (xSxi)  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  New  York 
itate  frontier  from  Oswego  to  Lake  St  Frands  (near  Cornwall, 
Ontario)  and  repeDed  the  British  attacks  on  Ogdensbuxg  (October 
4,  x8xa)  and  Sackett's  Harbor  (May  29,  x8x3).  In  July  1813 
he  was  fonrnriwioDed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 


in  January  x8x4  he  was  promoted  major-general  and  succeeded 

General  James  Wilkinson  in  comnumd  of  the  forces  at  Niagara. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  18x4  he  undertook  offensive  operations, 

and  his  forces  occufned  Fort  Erie,  and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  at 

Chippawa,  Ontario,  defeated  the  British  under  General  Phhieas 

Riall  (c.  X  769-X85X).  On  the  25th  of  July,  with  General  Winfiekl 

Scott,  he  fought  a  hotly  contested,  but  indecisive,  battle  with  the 

British  under  (jeneral  Gordon  Drummond  ( 1 7  7  x-x  854)  at  Lundy's 

Lane,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.   After  the  war  he  remained 

in  this  army,  of  which  he  was  the  comxnanding  geiaeral  from 

March  x82X  until  his  death  at  Washington,.  D.C.,  on  t^  24th  of 

February  1828. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (X7X5-X766),  British  divine  and  author,  waa 

bom  at  Rothbury,  Northumberland,  on  the  5th  of  November 

X7X5.   His  father,  a  descendant  of  the  Browns  of  Coalston,  near 

Haddington,  became  vicar  of  Wigton  in  that  year.    Young 

Brown  was  educated  at  St  John's  CoU^e,  Cambridge;  and 

after  graduating  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  wranglers  in  1735, 

he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  minor  canon  and  lecturer 

at  Carlisle.    In  1745  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 

C^lisle  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  1747  was  appointed  chaplain  to 

Dr  Osbaldiston,  on  his  admission  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

His  poem,  entitled  "Honour"  (X743),  was  followed  by  the 

"  Essay  on  Satire."    This  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of 

William  Warburton,  who  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  of 

Prior  Park,  near  Bath.    In  175  x  Brown  dedicated  to  Allen  his 

Essay  on  the  CharacUrvstics  of  Lord  Skafteslmry,  containing  an. 

able  defence  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  praised  later  by  John 

Stuart  Mill  (Westmimter  Renew^  vd.  zziz.  p.  477).   In  X756  he 

was  promoted  by  the  eari  of  Hardwicke  to  the  livnig  of  Great 

Horkesley  in  Essex,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree* 

of  D.D.  at  Cambridge.    He  was  the  author  of  two  pUys,  Bat- 

harossa  (1754)  and  Atkdstane  (X756);  <»arridc  played  in  both, 

and  the  fixst  was  a  success.   The  most  popular  di  his  works  was 

the  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  (3  vols., 

X757-X758),  a  bitter  satire  which  pleased  a  public  deprosed  by 

the  ill-success  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  ready  to  welcome 

an  attack  on  luxury  and.  kindred  evils.    Other  works  are  the 

Additional  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo  .  .  . 

(1760),  in  vindication  of  Chatham's  policy;  and  the  Dissertation 

on  the  Bisef  Union  and  Power,  £rc,  cf  Poetry  and  Music  (1763). 

He  was  consulted  in  connexion  with  a  scheme  of  education  whidi 

Catherine  IL  of  Russia  desired  to  introduce  into  her  dominions. 

A  memorandum  on  the  Subject  by  Dr  Brown  led  to  an  offer  on 

her  part  to  entertain  him  at  St  Petersburg  as  her  adviser  on  the 

subject.   He  had  bought  a  postchaise  axid  various  other  things 

for  the  journey,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  design 

on  account  of  his  gout.    He  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 

choly,  and,  influenced  perhaps  by  disappointment,  he  committed 

suicide  on  the  a3rd  of  Septembnr  X766. 

There  it  a  detailed  account  of  John  Brown  by  Andrew  Kippis  in 
Bioeraphia  Briiannica  (1780),  containing  the  text  of  the  negotiationa 
for  his  journey  to  Runia,  and  of  a  long  letter  in  which  he  outlines 
the  brinciples  ol  the  scheme  he  would  have  proposed.  See  also 
T.  Davies,  Memoirs  of  ,  ,  .  Daeid  Garrich  (1780),  chap.  xix. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (X72a-X787),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Carpow,  in  Perthshire.  He  was  almost  entirely  self-educated, 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
while  employed  as  a  shepherd.  His  early  career  was  varied, 
and  he  was  in  succession  a  packman,  a  soldier  in  the  Edinburgh 
garrison  in  X745,  and  a  school-master.  He  was,  from  x  7  50  till 
his  death,  minister  of  the  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  church 
(see  United  Pkesbytesian-Chxjkch)  in  Haddington.  From 
X786  he  was  professor  of  divinity  for  his  denomination,  and  was 
niainly  responsible  for  the  training  of  its  ministry.  He  gained 
a  just  repuution  for  learning  and  piety.  The  best  of  his  many 
works  are  his  Self-Interpreting  Bible  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
works  that  were  long  very  popular.  The  former  waa  translated 
into  Welsh.  He  also  wrote  an  Explication  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  a  number  of  biographical  and  historical  sketches. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (X735-X788),  Scottish  physician,  was  bom 
in  X  735  at  Lintlaws  or  at  Preston,  Berwickshire.  After  attending 
the  parish  schod  at  Duns,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  entered 
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the  divinity  classes  at  the  university,  supporting  himself  by 

private  tuition.    In  1759  he  seems  to  have  discontinued  his 

theological  studies,  and  to  have  begun  the  study  of  medicine. 

He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  William  Cullen«  who  engaged  him 

as  private  tutor  to  his  family,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects 

as  an  assistant  professor.    In  time,  however,  he  quarrelled  with 

CuUen,  as  with  the  professors  of  the  university  in  general,  and 

from  about  1778  his  public  lectures  contained  vigorous  attacks 

on  all  preceding  systems  of  medicine  and  Cullen's  in  particular. 

In  1780  he  publidied  his  Elenunta  Medicinae,  eq>ounding  his 

own,  or  as  it  was  then  called  the  Bnmonian,  theory  of  medidne, 

which  for  a  time  had  a  great  vogue.    In  1786  he  set  out  for 

London  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  and  died 

there  of  apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  October  1788. 

An  edition  of  his  works,  with  notice  of  his  life  by  his  son,  William 
Cullen  Brown,  appeared  in  1804. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (1784-1858),  Scottish  divine,  grandson  of  the 
last-named,  was  bom  at  >^tbum,  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
xath  of  Jtdy  1784.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  university,  and 
afterwards  at  the  divinity  hall  of  the  "  Burgher  "  branch  of  the 
"  Secession "  church  at  Selkirk,  under  the  celebrated  George 
Lawson.  In  1806  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Burgher 
congregation  at  Biggar,  Lanarkshire,  where  he  laboured  for 
sixteen  years.  While  there  he  had  an  interesting  controversy 
with  Robert  Owen  the  socialist.  Transferred  in  1822  to  the 
charge  of  Rose  Street  church,  Edinburgh,  he  at  once  took  a  high 
rank  as  a  preacher.  In  1829  he  succeeded  James  Hall  at 
Broughton  Place  church,  Edinburgh.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  theological  hall  of  the  Secession 
church,  and,  great  as  was  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  pastor, 
it  was  probably  in  this  sphere  that  he  rendered  his  most  valuable 
service.  He  had  been  the  first  in  Scotknd  to  use  in  the  ptilpit 
the  exegetical  method  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  pro- 
fessor he  illustrated  the  method  and  extended  its  use.  To  him 
chiefly  is  due  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  interpretation 
according  to  the  "  analogy  of  faith,"  which  practically  sub- 
ordinated the  Bible  to  the  creed.  Brown's  exegesis  was  marked 
by  rare  critiad  sagadty,  exact  and  extensive  scholarship, 
unswerving  honesty,  and  a  dear,  logical  style;  and  his  expository 
works  have  thus  a  permanent  value.  He  had  a  con^erable 
share  in  the  Apocrypha  controversy,  and  he  was  throughout  life 
a  vigorous  and  consistent  upholder  of  anti-state-church  or 
"  voluntary  "  views.  His  two  sermons  on  The  Lam  of  Christ 
respecting  doU  obedience,  especially  in  the  payment  of  tribute, 
called  forth  by  a  local  grievance  from  which  he  had  personally 
suffered,  were  afterwards  published  with  extensive  additions 
and  notes,  and  are  still  regaided  as  an  admirable  statement  and 
defence  <^  the  voluntary  prindple.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Atonement,  which  agitated  all  the  Scottish 
churches,  led  to  a  formal  charge  of  heresy  against  him  by  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  In  1845,  after 
a  protracted  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  synod.  From  that 
time  he  enjoyed  the  thorough  confidence  of  his  denomination 
(after  1847  merged  in  "  the  United  Presbyterian  church "), 
of  whidi  in  his  later  years  he  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  representative.  He  died  on  the  X3th  of  October  1858. 
His  chief  works  were:  Expository  Discourses  on  First  Peter 
(1848);  Exposition  of  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord 
(1850);  Exposition  of  our  Lord*s  Intercessory  Prayer  (1850); 
The  Resurrection  of  Life  (1851);  Expository  Discourses  on 
Calatians  (1853);  and  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  kf  the 

Romans  (1857). 
See  Memoir  of  John  Brawn,  D.D.,  by  John  Cairns  (i860). 

BROWN,  JOHN  (1800-1859),  American  abolitionist,  leader 
of  the  famous  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  in  1859,  was  bom  on 
the  9th  of  May  x8oo,  at  Torrington,  Connecticut  He  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Peter  Brown,  who  went  to  America  in 
the  Mayflower ,  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  Captain  John  Brown, 
who  served  h&  the  War  of  Indq>endence.  He  was  taken  by  his 
father,  Owen  Brown,  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1805.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Congregational 
ministiy,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  turned  his  attention 


to  land  surveying.  He  engaged  mccesrivcly  in  dtt  Cauitg 
business,  in  sheep-raising,  and  in  the  wool  trade,  bat  met  «ith 
little  success  and  in  184*,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  became  baaki^iL 
In  1849,  after  having  lived  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvaiiia,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, he  removed  to  North  Elba,  N.Y.,  where  be  cngi^  ia 
fanning  on  part  of  the  land  which  was  being  given  in  small  txicts. 
by  its  owner  Gerrit  Smith,  to  negro  settlos.  Long  bciocc  tkn 
he  had  concaved  a  strong  hatred  for  the  iBstxtadon  of  slavvy, 
and  had  determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  about  its 
destruction.  In  1854  five  of  his  sons  rcmovnl  Co  Kansss,  vheic 
the  violent  conflict  was  beginning  between  the  "  freeHrtste " 
and  the  pro-slavery  settlers,  and  in  the  foOowing  year  Bmn, 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  family  at  North  Elba,  joined  them,  settfiag 
near  Os»watomie  and  immediatdy  becoming  a  oonspicoois 
figure  in  the  border  warfare.  His  name  beame  partirnhriy 
well  known  in  coimexion  with  the  so-called  "  FottawatdBBc 
massacre,"  the  killing  in  cold  bkx>d,  on  the  asth  of  May  1S56. 
by  men  under  his  orders,  of  five  pro-dUvery  settlers  in  retalistke 
for  the  murder  a  short  time  previously  of  five  **  frce-sttie  ** 
settlers.  He  also  on  the  2nd  of  June,  at  the  head  of  sboci 
thirty  men,  captured  Captain  H.  C.  Pate  and  twenty-two  pro- 
slavery  men  at  Black  Jack,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  1856, 
with  a  smaU  body  of  si4)porters,  vigorously  resisted  an  attKfc 
of  a  superior  pro-slavery  force  upon  Osawatomie.  Brown  tha 
visited  the  Eastern  states  for  tlie  purpose  <A  raising  noBcy  10 
be  used  in  the  Kansas  strugg^  and  of  arousing  the  pnpk 
against  slavery.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  Kaasu,  is 
1858-1859  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  loo^-dierished  scbist 
for  facilitating  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  by  esfibHihits 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  a  stronghold  in  which  such  fqpcvo 
could  take  refuge  and  defend  themsdves  against  their  panaen. 
At  Chatham,  Canada,  with  deven  white  and  thirty-l^  Kgto 
associates,  he  adopted  a  "  Provisional  Constitution  and  Onfiann 
for  the  People  of  the  United  Sutea."  Brown  was  elected  oo»- 
mander-in-chief ,  and  from  among  this  group  a  secretary  of  sute, 
a  secretary  of  war,  a  secretary  of  the  treasuipr,  and  memben  cf 
Congress  were  chosen.  Later,  with  only  twenty^twoaieasapplxd 
with  arms  furnished  by  the  Massachuaetts-Kansu  oaoBiuce, 
and  with  funds  contributed  (in  ignorance  of  Brown's  plans)  by  kJs 
intimate  assodates,  Theodore  Parker,  George  L.  Steams,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  all  of  Boston,  and  Gerrit  Soitk,  cf 
Peterboro,  New  Yoric,  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Harper's  Fory 
the  site  of  a  Federal  arsenal,  ndiich  he  intended  to  captot  as  « 
preliminary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  main  part  of  his  pb£. 
On  the  lUght  of  the  i6th  of  October  1859,  with  only  ei^tecn  co. 
five  of  whom  were  negroes,  he  made  the  attack,  easfly  capoos:^ 
the  arsenal  and  taking  about  sixty  of  the  leading  dtiaens  imsoan 
to  be  used  as  hostages.  On  the  following  morning  Bnnra  aci 
his  followers  were  vigorously  attad^ed,  and  on  the  zSth— a  saC 
force  of  United  States  marines  under  Cobud  Robert  £.  Lr 
having  arrived— were  overpowered.  Brown  being  scnocslf 
wounded  after  he  had  surrendered.  Of  the  twcnty-t«o  Bf3 
who  had  partidpated  in  the  raid,  ten  were  kiDed,  seven  vcrc 
taken  prisoners,  and  five  escaped.  On  the  other  side  five  «e:t 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Brown  was  committed  to  the  Chsiiei' 
town,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  gsol  on  the  19th  of  Octaber 
on  the  27th  his  trial  began;  on  the  31st  he  was  canvidcd  of 
"  treason,  and  con;q>iring  and  advising  with  slaves  sad  oU^ 
rebds,  and  murder  in  the  first  degree  ";  and  on  the  :fid  o< 
December  he  was  hanged  at  Charlcstown.  His  felkyw-prisBBBS 
were  likewise  hanged  soon  afterwards.  Brown  was  buried  n 
North  Elba,  New  York.  The  attack  upon  Harper's  Fein 
created  widespread  exdtement,  particulariy  in  the  Souibes 
states;  and  among  the  abolitionists  in  the  North  Brows  «u 
looked  upon  ss  a  martyr  to  their  cause.  Shortly  after  hb  desUi 
a  famous  popular  song  became  widdy  cuntnt  in  the  N<v± 
beginning; — 

John  Browa*s  body  lies  a-mouldcriog  in  the  grave; 

But  his  soul  goes  marduag  on. 

Intensdy  religious  in  his  nature.  Brown  powesMi 
of  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  his  Puritan  anccstois.   The 
of  his  whole  career  lies  in  his  emphatic  convktkn,  to  use  t^ 
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vocds  of  Waidell  Phillips,  that  he  hid  "  letters  of  marque  from 
God";  that  he  had  a  divine  commissioa  to  destroy  slaveiy  by 
violent  means.  He  scouted  the  "milk  and  water  principles" 
of  the  milder  abolitionists,  advocated  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
siave  power,  and  expressed  his  ideas  by  actions  rather  than  by 
words.  It  now  seems  that  this  policy  aided  very  little  in  making 
Kansas  a  free  state,  and  that  the  attack  on  Harper's  Fenyi 
while  creating  much  feeling  at  the  moment,  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  It  is  saf^  to  assume 
that  secesskm  and  civil  war  would  have  followed  the  election 
of  Lincoln  if  there  had  been  no  such  raid  into  Virginia. 

Brown  was  twice  married  and  was  the  father  of  twenty 
children,  eight  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  His  sons 
tided  him  In  all  his  undertakings,  two  of  them  being  killed  at 
Harper's  Ferry;  and  Owen  Brown,  who  died  in  1889,  was  long 
the  only  survivor  of  the  attack. 

See  the  life  C1910)  by  O.  G.  Vitlaid.  and  F.  B.  Sanbom*t  Lift 
amd  Utters  of  John  Brom  (Boston,  1885) ;  R.  J.  Hinton't  John  Bramn 
Md  His  Men  (New  York,  1894);  Tames  Redpath's  PvUie  Li!*  of 
Captain,  John  Bromn  (Boston,  i860):  Von  Hoist's  essay,  John 
Brffxn  (Boston.  1889);  and  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United 
Slates  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  (New  York.  1890-1906). 

BROWir,  JOHN  (18J0-1883),  Scottbh  physician  and  author, 

son  of  John  Brown  (1784-1858),  was  bom  zX  Biggar,  So>tland,' 

00  the  22nd  of  September  x8io.    He  graduated  as  MJ>.  at  the 

aniversity  of  Edinburgh  in  1833,  and  practised  as  a  physician 

io  that  dty.    His  reputation,  however,  is  based  <m  the  two 

volumes  of  essays,   Horae  Subsusvae  (s.e.  "leisure  hours") 

(1858,  x86i),  John  Leech  and  other  Papers  (x88a),  Rab  and  His 

Friends  (1859),  and  Marjorie  Fleming;  a  SheUk  (1863).    The 

first  volume  of  Horae  Subsecivae  deals  chiefly  with  the  equipment 

and  duties  of  a  physician,  the  second  with  subjects  outside  his 

profession. .  He  was  empluitic  in  his  belief  that  an  author  should 

publish  nothing  "unless  he  has  something  to  say,  and  has  done 

his  best  to  say  it  aright"    Acting  on  this  principle,  he  published 

little  himself,  and  only  after  sub  jectmg  it  to  the  severest  criticism. 

His  work  is  invariably  characterized  by  humour  and  tenderness. 

He  suffered  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  from  pronounced 

attacks  of  mchtqcholy,  and  died  on  the  xxth  of  Bflay  1883. 

See  abo  E.  T.  M'Laren.  Dr  John  Brown  and  his  Sister  Isabella 
(4th  ed.,  X890) ;  and  Letters  of  Dr  John  Brown,  edited  by  his  son 
and  D.  W.  Forrest,  with  bk>graphy  by  £.  T.  M'Laren  (1907). 

BROWV.  SIR  JOHN  (x8x6-x896),  English  armour  plate 
nanufactuier,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  on  the  6th  of  December 
1816,  tht  son  of  a  slater.  He  was  apprenticed  when  fourteen 
years  old  to  a  Sheffield  firm  who  numufactured  files  and  table 
cutlery.  Impressed  with  Brown's  ability,,  the  senior  partner 
offered  him  the  control  of  the  business  (Earl  Horton  and  Co.) 
and  advanced  some  of  the  necessary  capital.  Brown  invented 
in  1848  the  conical  steel  spring  buffer  for  railway  wagons,  and  in 
x86o,  after  seeing  the  French  ship  "La  Gk>ire"  armoured  with 
hammered  plate,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  production  of 
armour  for  the  British  navy  by  a  rolling  process.  The  experiment 
was  soccessful,  and  led  to  admiralty  orders  for  armour  plate 
sufficient  to  protect  about  three^uarters  of  the  navy.  In  1856 
Brown  had  stajted  the  Atlas  Works  in' Sheffield,  which  soon 
produced,  beside  armour  plates  and  railway  buffers,  ordnance 
forgingi,  steel  rails,  railway  carriage  axles  and  tires.  Tlie  works 
covered  thxxty  acres  and  employed  eventually  more  than  four 
thousand  workmen.  Besides  supplying  iron  to  the  Shefikld 
steel  txade,  Brown  himself  successfully  developed  the  Bessemer 
process.  In  1864,  after  his  business  had  been  converted  mto  a 
limited  company,  he  retired.  He  died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  on  the 
27th  of  December  X896.  Among  the  honours  oonferxed  upon 
him  was  a  kni|^thood  in  X867,  the  office  of  mayor  of  Sheffield 
is  x86«  and  1863,  and  that  of  Master  Cutler  in  X865  and  x866. 

BROWN,  JOHN  OBOROB  (1831-  ),  American  painter, 
was  bom  isi  Durham,  England,  on  the  ixth  of  November  1831. 
He  studied  at  Newcastle-on-iyne,  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
and  after  raooying  to  New  York  City  in  1853,  at  Uie  schools  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  aifterwards  became 
a  member.  In  x866  he  became  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Watcr-Coloar  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1887 


to  X904.  He  generally  confined  himself  to  representations  of 
street  child  life,  bootblacks,  newsboys,  &c ;  his  "  Passing 
Show"  (Paris,  Salon,  1877)  and  "Street  Boys  at  Play"  (Paris 
Exhibition,  X900)  axe  good  examples  of  his  popular  talenL 

BROWN,  ROBERT  (X773-18S8),  British  botanist,  was  bom 
on  the  axst  of  December  1773  at  Montrose,  and  was  educated 
at  the  graxnmar  school  of  hb  native  town,  where  he  had  as 
contemporaries  Joseph  Hume  and  James  MilL  In  X787  he 
entered  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  but  two  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Edinburgh  Univeisity,  where  his  taste  for  botany 
attracted  the  attention  of  John  Walker  (X73X-1803),  then  pro- 
feuor  of  natural  history  in  the  uruversity.  Jn  X795  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  Forfarshire  regiment  of  Fendble  Infantry 
as  "  ensign  and  assistant  surgeon,"  and  served  in  the  north  of 
Irebnd.  In  X798  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  by  whom  in  x8ox  he  was  offered  the  post  of  naturalist 
to  the  expedition  fitted  out  under  Captain  Matthew  Flinders 
for  the  survey  of  the  then  almost  unknown  coasts  of  Australia. 
Ferdinand  Bauer,  afterwards  familiarly  assodated  with  Brown 
in  his  botanical  discoveries,  was  draughtsnum;  William  Westall 
was  landscape  painter;  arid  among  the  midshipmen  was  one 
afterwards  destined  to  rise  into  fame  as  Sir  John  Franklin.  In 
1805  the  expedition  returned  to  England,  having  obtained, 
among  other  acquisitiotts,  nearly  4000  spedes  of  plants,  many 
of  which  were  new.  Brown  was  almost  immediately  appointed 
librarian  of  the  lannean  Society.  In  this  position,  though  one 
of  no  great  emolument,  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
puisuing  his  studies;  but  it  was  not  until  x8xo  that  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  in  Latin,  the  Prodromus 
Florae  Novae  HcUandiae  el  Instdae  Van  Diemen^  which  did  much 
to  further  the  general  adoption  of  A.  L.  de  Jussieu's  natural 
system  of  phmt  dassification.  Its  merits  were  immediately 
recognized,  and  it  gave  its  author  an  international  reputation 
among  botanists.  It  is  rare  in  its  original  edition,  the  author 
having  suppressed  it,  hurt  at  the  Edinburgh  Review  having 
fallen  foul  of  its  Latinity.  With  the  exception  of  a  supplement 
published  in  X830,  xk>  xnore  of  the  work  appeared.  In  x8io 
Brown  became  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  <m  his  death 
in  X820  bequeathed  to  him  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  hh  library 
and  collections  for  life.  In  1827  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  these  were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  with 
Brown's  consent  and  in  accordance  with  Sir  Josq>h's  wHl. 
Brown  then  became  keeper  of  this  new  botanical  department, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Soon  after  Banks's 
decnse  he  resigned  the  librarianship  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  from  X849  to  1853  he  served  as  its  president.  He  recdved 
many  honours.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  x 8x  i ,  he 
recdved  its  Copley  ixiedal  in  X839,  'or  h^  "discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  vegetable  impregnation,"  and  in  1833  he  was  dected 
one  of  the  five  foreign  associates  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Among  his  other  distinctions  was  membeiship  of  the  order 
" pour  le  M6rite  "  of  Prussia.  In  the  Academia  Caesarea  Naturae 
Curiosorum  he  sat  under  the  cognomen  of  Ray.  He  died  on  the 
xoth  of  June  1858,  in  the  house  in  Soho  Square,  London,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  His  works,  which 
embrace  not  only  systematic  botany,  but  also  plant  anatomy 
and  physiobgy,  are  distinguished  by  thdr  thoroughness  and 
consdentlous  accuracy,  and  display  powers  at  once  of  minute 
detail  and  of  broad  generalization.  The  continual  movements 
observed  by  the  microscope  among  minute  particles  suspended 
in  a  liquid  were  noticed  by  him  in  1827,  and  hence  are  known 
as  "Brownian  movements." 

In  1825-1834  his  works  up  to  that  date  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  four  divisions  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  in  German,  under 
the  title  of  VermisehU  botanische  Sckr^ten  (Ldprig  and  NuremberiK). 
In  X866  the  Ray  Sociery  reprinted,  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend 
and  successor  m  the  keepership  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  J.  J.  Bennet.  his  complete  writings,  the  Prodromus 
alone  excepted.  In  these  Mtscdianeous  Worhs  (2  vols.,  with  atlas 
of  plates)  the  history  of  his  discoveries  can  be  bert  folk>wed. 

BROWN,  SAMUEL  MORISON  (X8X7-X85O,  Scottish  chemist, 
poet  and  essayist,  bom  at  Haddington  on  the  23rd  of  February 
18x7,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Stmud  Brown,  the  founder  of 
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itinerating  libraries,  and  grandson  of  John  Brown,  author  of  the 
Self -Interpreting  BiUe.  In  183  2  he  entered  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where,  after  studying  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg,  he 
graduated  as  M.D.  in  1839.  About  1840  he  was  engaged  in  ex- 
periments by  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  "  carbon  in  certain 
states  of  combination  is  susceptible  of  conversion  into  silicon," 
and  his  failure  to  establish  this  proposition  had  much  to  do  with 
his  want  of  success  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  chemistry 
at  Edinburgh  in  1843.  He  held  the  doctrine  that  the  chemical, 
elements  are  compounds  of  equal  and  similar  atoms,  and  might 
therefore  possibly  be  all  derived  from  one  generic  atom.  In 
1850  he  published  a  tragedy,  Galileo  Galilei^  and  two  volumes 
of  his  Lectures  on  the  Atomic  Theory  and  Essays  Scientific  and 
Literary  appeared  in  1858,  with  a  preface  by  his  kinsman  Dr  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  Uorae  Subsecivae,  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  20th  of  September  1856. 

BROWN.  THOMAS  (1663-1704),  English  satirist,  of "  faceUous 
memory  "  as  Addison  designates  him,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
at  Shifnal,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  bom  in  1663.  He  was  entered 
in  1678  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have  escaped 
expulsion  by  the  famous  lines  beginning,  "I  do  not  love  thee, 
Dr  Fell."  He  was  for  three  years  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London.  Under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Dudly  Tomkinson  he  wrote  a  satire  on  Dryden,  The 
Reasons  of  Mr  Bays  changing  kis  Religion:  considered  in  a 
Dialogue  between  CriteSf  Eugenius  and  Mr  Bays^  with  two 
other  parts  having  separate  titles  (168^x690,  republished  with 
additions  in  1691).  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of 
poems,  letters,  dialogues  and  lampoons,  full  of  humour  and 
erudition,  but  coarse  and-scurrilous.  His  writings  have  a  certain 
value  for  the  knowledge  they  display  of  low  life  in  London. 
He  died  on  the  z6th  of  June  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  collected  works  were  published  in  1 707-1708.    The  second 
volume  contains  a  collection  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living, 
some  of  which  are  translated  from  the  French.    Hb  Comical  Romance 
done  into  EMg^ish  (i  773,  the  Roman  Comique  of  Scanon)  was  reprinted 
in  1892. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  (i 778-1820),  Scottish  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbright,  where  his  father  was 
parish  clergyman.  He  was  a  boy  of  a  refined  nature,  a  wide 
reader  and  an  eager  student.  Educated  at  several  schools  in 
London,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University  in  1792,  where  he 
attended  Dugald  Stewart's  moral  philosophy  class.  His  attend- 
ance was  desultory,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  completed 
his  arts  course.  After  stud3ring  law  for  a  time  he  took  up 
medicine;  his  graduation  thesis  De  Somno  was  well  received. 
But  his  great  strength  lay  in  metaphysical  analysis,  as  was  shown 
in  his  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against  the  appointment 
of  Sir  John  Leslie  to  the  mathematical  professorship  (1805). 
Leslie,  a  follower  of 'Hume,  was  attacked  by  the  clerical  party 
as  a  sceptic  and  an  infidel,  and  Brown  took  the  opportunity  to 
defend  Hume's  doctrine  of  causality  as  in  no  way  inimical  to 
religion.  His  defence,  at  first  only  a  pamphlet,  became  in  its 
third  edition  a  lengthy  treatise  entitled  Inquiry  into  the  Relation 
of  Cause  and  Eject,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Brown's  analytical 
faculty.  In  x8o6  he  became  a  medical  practitioner 'in  partner- 
ship with  James  Gregory,  but,  though  successful  in  his  profession, 
preferred  literature  and  philosophy.  After  twice  failing  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  a  professorship  in  the  university,  he  was  invited, 
during  an  illness  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  session  of  1808-1809, 
to  act  as  his  substitute,  and  diuring  the  following  session  he 
undertook  a  great  part  of  Stewart's  work.  The  students  received 
him  with  enthusiasm,  due  partly  to  his  splendid  rhetoric  and 
partly  to  the  novelty  and  iixgenuity  of  his  views.  In  1810  he 
was  appointed  as  colleague  to  Stewart,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wrote  his  lectures  at  high  pressure, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  the  editing  and  publication  of  the 
numerous  poenu  which  he  had  written  at  various  times  during 
his  life.  He  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  an  abstract  of  his 
lectures  as  a  handbook  for  his  class.  His  health,  never  strong, 
gave  way  tmder  the  strain  of  his  work.  He  was  advised  to  take 
a  voyage  to  Lond(»x,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  182a 


His  friend  and  biographer,  David  Welsh  (1793-1845)1  ssper- 
intended  the  publication  of  his  text-book,  the  Bkyndocf  ^  ^ 
Human  Mind,  and  his  Lectures  an  the  PkUosopky  of  Ike  Hmncn 
Mind  was  published  by  his  successors,  John  Stewart  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Milroy.  The  latter  was  received  with  great  enthusiasa 
both  in  England  (where  it  reached  its  19th  edition)  and  ia 
America,  but  recent  criticism  has  lessened  its  popularity  and  it 
is  now  almost  forgotten. 

Brown's  philosophy  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  earlier  Scottish  school  and  the  later  analytical  or  aasodatiocAi 
psychology.  To  the  latter  Brown  really  belonged,  bat  he  h&i 
preserved  certain  doctrines  of  the  older  school  which  wexe  oct 
of  harmony  with  his  fundamental  view.  He  still  xetaiaed  a 
small  quantum  of  intuitive  beliefs,  and  did  not  appear  to  see  tka: 
the  very  existence  of  these  could  not  be  exfdained  l^  his  theory 
of  mental  action.  This  intermediate  or  waveiing  posiuas 
accounts  for  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  his  works  Yuvt 
now  fallen.  They  did  much  to  excite  thinking,  and  ad^-ascrd 
many  problems  by  more  than  one  step,  but  they  did  not  furrJ&h 
a  coherent  system,  and  the  doctrines  which  were  then  nev  hsx 
since  been  worked  out  with  greater  consistency  axul  deame^ 

Brown  wrote  a  criticism  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia  (179S).  acd 
was  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Retine,  ia  ibe 
second  number  of  which  he  published  a  criticism  of  the  Kaaias 
philosophy,  based  entirdy  on  Villers's  French  account  d  it 
Among  his  poems,  which  are  modelled  on  Pope  and  Akec&ide 
and  rather  commonplace,  may  be  mentioned:  Paradise  »( 
CoquetUs  (1814);  Wanderer  in  Norway  (18x5);  Warfiatd  (i8z6', 
Bower  of  Spring  (18 17);  Agnes  (1818);  Emily  (18x9);  a 
collected  edition  in  4  vols,  appeared  in  1820. 

For  a  severe  criticism  of  Brown's  philosophy,  see  Sir  W.  HasStca't 
Discussions  and  Lectures  on  Metaphysics;  and  for  a  hi(h  estiaiue 
of  his  merits,  see  J.  S.  Mill's  Examination  0/  Hamilton.  See  dbc 
D.  Welsh's  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings,  6fe.  (1825):  M  0»ii  i 
Scottish  Philosophy,  pp.  317-337.  The  only  Geraun  writer  •h-i 
seems  to  have  known  anything  of  Brown  is  Beneke.  who  iaaai  ic 
him  anticipations  of  some  of  his  own  doctrines.  See  Du  am 
Psychologie,  pp.  3^0-330. 

BROWN.  THOMAS  EDWARD  (1830-1897),  British  poet. 
scholar  and  divine,  was  bom  on  the  sth  of  May  1830,  at  Doo^u, 
Isle  of  Man.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Brown,  faekl  the 
living  of  St  Matthew's— a  homdy  church  in  a  poor  district 
His  mother  came  of  Scottish  parentage,  though  bom  in  thr 
island.  Thomas,  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  was  but  two  yean 
old  when  the  family  removed  to  Kirk  Brmddan  vicarage,  a  shcn 
distance  from  Douglas,  where  his  father  (a  scholar  of  no  iuu\Tr- 
sity,  but  so  fastidious  about  compositifm  that  he  vmald  hxn 
some  sentences  of  an  English  classic  read  to  him  before  answcR=c 
an  invitation)  took  share  with  the  parish  schoolmaster  in  tutehag 
the  dever  boy  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  a: 
King  William's  College.  Here  his  abilities  soon  dedand  ihe5> 
sdves,  and  hence  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Chtirch,  Oxford,  when 
his  position  (as  a  servitor)  cost  him  much  humiliation,  vhsd 
he  remembered  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  won  a  double  tnt, 
however,  and  was  dected  a  fdlow  of  Orid  in  April  1854,  Deu 
Gaisford  having  refused  to  promote  him  to  a  senior  studatiiup 
of  his  own  college,  on  the  ground  that  no  snvitor  had  ever  hekn 
attained  to  that  honour.  Although  at  that  time  an  Oriel  fcBo*- 
ship  conferred  a  deserved  distinction,  Brown  never  took  kiadlj 
to  the  life,  but,  after  a  few  terms  of  private  popib,  retomed  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  as  vice-prindpal  of  his  old  schooL  He  had  bee: 
ordained  deacon,  but  did  not  proceed  to  priest's  orders  for  mas; 
years.  In  1857  he  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Stowdl,  dao^ter 
of  Dr  Stowell  of  Ramsey,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  isUsd 
once  more  to  become  headmaster  of  the  Crypt  school,  Gkxioestcr 
— a  position  which  in  no  long  time  he  found  intolerable.  Ffks 
Gloucester  he  was  summoned  by  the  Rev.  John  Perdval  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Herdord),  who  had  recently  been  appotnted  h> 
the  struggling  young  foundation  of  Qiftcm  Cdlege,  which  be 
soon  raised  to  be  one  of  the  great  public  schools.  Ftrd%i! 
wanted  a  master  for  the  modem  side,  and  made  aa  appointsieei 
to  meet  Brown  at  Oxford;  "  and  there,"  he  writes,  **  as  doBoe 
would  have  it,  I  met  him  standing  at  the  cocner  of  St  Miry'% 
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Entiy,  in  a  somewhat  Johnsonian  attitude,  four-square,  his 
hands  de^  in  his  pockets  to  keep  himself  still,  and  looking 
decidedly  volcanic   We  very  soon  came  to  terms,  and  I  left  him 
there  under  promise  to  come  to  Clifton  as  my  colleague  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  term."    At  Qifton  Brown  renuuned 
from  September  1863  to  July  1892,  when  he  retired — to  the 
great  regret  of  boys  and  masters  alike,  who  had  long  since  come 
to  regard  "  T.£.B.'s  "  genius,  and  even  his  eccentricities,  with 
«  pmiliar  pride — ^to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  upon  the  island 
he  had  wonhipped  from  childhood  and  often  celebrated  in  song. 
His  poem  "  Betsy  Lee "  appeared  in  MacmiUan*s  Magaxine 
{Kptil  and  May  1873),  and  was  published  separately  in  ihe  same 
year.    It  was  included  in  Fo*(^iU  Yams  (x88i),  which  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1889.    This  volume  included  at  least  three 
other  nouUe  poems—"  Tommy  Big-eyes,"  "  Christmas  Rose," 
and  "  Captain  Tom  and  Captain  Hu^."    It  was  followed  by 
The  Doctor  and  other  Poems  (1887),  The  Manx  Witch  and  other 
Poems  (18S9),  and  (M  John  and  other  Poems— f^  volume  mainly 
lyrical  (1893).    Since  his  death  all  these  and  a  few  additional 
lyrics. and  fragments  have  beea  published  in  one  volume  by 
Messrs  Macmillan  under  the  tiue  of  The  CoUected  Poems  of  T,  E, 
Brown  (1900).    His  familiar  letters  (edited  in  two  volumes  by 
an  old  hiend,  Mr  S.  T.  Irwin,  in  1900)  bear  witness  to  the  zest 
he  carried  back  to  his  native  country,  althouj^  his  thoughts 
often  reverted  to  Clifton.    In  October  1897  he  returned  to  the 
schod  on  a  visit.   He  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  house-masters, 
snd  on  Friday  evening,  a9th  October,  he  gave  an  address  to  the 
boys  of  the  house.    He  had  spoken  for  some  minutes  with  his 
usual  vi^adty,  when  his  voice  grew  thick  and  he  was  seen  to 
sugger.    He  died  in  less  than  two  hours.    Brown's  more  im- 
portant poems  are  narrative,  and  written  in  the  Manx  dialect, 
with  a  free  use  of  pauses,  and  sometimes  with  daring  irregularity 
of  riiythm.    A  rugged  teiuiemess  is  their  most  characteristic 
note;  but  the  emotion,  while  almost  equally  explosive  in  mirth 
and  in  tears,  remains  an  educated  emotion,  disdplined  by  a 
scholar's  sense  of  language.    They  breathe  the  fervour  of  an 
island  patriotism  (humorously  aware  of  its  limits)  and  of  a  simple 
natural  piety.    In  his  lyrics  he  is  happiest  when  yoking  one  or 
the  other  of  these  emotions  to  serve  a  philosophy  of  life,  often 
sttdadous,  but  always  genial.  (A.  T.  Q.-C.) 

BROWN,  SIR  WILUAM,  Bast.  (1784-1864),  British  merchant 
and  banker,  founder  of  the  banking-house  of  Brown,  Shipley 
&  Co.,  was  bom  at  BaUymena,  Ireland,  on  the  30th  of  May  1 784, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  linen-merchant..  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
accompanied  his  father  and  brothers  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
U.S-A.,  whither  it  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  family 
business,  but  in  1 809  left  America  for  LiverpooL  Here  he  cstal>- 
lished  a  branch  of  the  firm,  which  had  now  begun  to  deal  largely 
in  raw  cotton  as  well  as  linen  and  soon  afterwards  developed  into 
one  of  general  merchants  and  finally  bankers.  Brown  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Liverpool  commerce,  and  in  183  j  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  reform  of  the  system  of  dock-management 
then  in  vogue  at  that  port.  The  great  finanrial  crisis  of  1837 
seriously  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  firm,  but  on  Brown's  urgent 
representations  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  mterests  involved  the 
Bank  of  En^and  agreed  to  advance  him  £2,000,000  to  tide  matters 
over.  Actually  Brown  only  found  it  necessary  to  api^y  for 
£1,000,000,  which  he  repaid  within  six  months.  His  business, 
both  mercantile  and  banJdng,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1844 
be  was  in  possession  of  a  sixth  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  "  There  is  hardly,"  declared  Richard 
Cobden  at  this  period,  "  a  wind  that  blows,  or  a  tide  that  flows 
in  the  Mersey,  that  does  not  bring  a  ship  freighted  with  cotton  or 
some  other  oostiy  commodity  for  Mr  Brown's  house."  In  1856 
the  friction  between  the  British  and  American  governments  due 
to  the  entistment  by  British  consuls  of  recruits  for  the  Crimean 
War  was  largely  dlayed  by  the  action  of  Brown,  who  in  an 
interview  with  Lord  Falmerston,  then  prime-minister,  explained 
the  objections  taken  in  America.  From  1846  to  r8s9  he  was 
Liberal  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire.  In  i860  he  presented  Liver- 
pool with  a  public  library  and  museum,  and  in  1863  was  made  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Liverpool  in  1864. 


BROWH,  WILLIAM  LAURDTCB  (175S-X830),  Scottish  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  7tkof  January  1755  >t  Utrecht,  where  his  father 
was  minister  of  the  English  chui«L  The  father,  having  been 
appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  St  Andrews, 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1757,  and  his  son  went  to  the  grammar 
school  of  that  dty,  and  then  to  the  univerrity.  After  passing 
through  the  divinity  classes,  he  went  in  1774  to  the  uiuversity  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  theology  and  dvil  law.  Ini  7  7  7  he  was 
appointed  to  the  En^^ish  church  in  Utrecht,  and  about  1788  to  the 
professorship  of  monl  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
univenuty,  to  which  was  soon  added  the  professorship  of  the 
law  of  nature.  The  war  which  followed  the  French  Revolution 
finally  drove  Brown  in  January  1795  to  London,. where  he  was 
cordially  welcomed.  In  1795  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  diair  of  divinity,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
prindpal  of  Marischal  College.  In  the  year  1800  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1804  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
May  1830.  His  most  widdy-known  works  were  an  Essay  on 
the  Natwal  Equality  of  Men  (1793),  which  gained  the  Teylet 
Sodety's  prize;  a  treatise  On  the  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Creator  (1816),  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  Burnet  prize  of 
£1250;  and  A  Comparatioe  View  of  ChrisHanityf  and  of  the  other 
Forms  of  Rdigion  with  regard  to  their  Moral  Tendency  (2  vols., 
1826). 

BROWH  BEStf,  a  name  given  In  the  British  army  to  the  flint- 
lock musket  with  which  the  infantry  were  formerly  armed.  The 
term  is  applied  generally  to  the  weapon  of  the  i8th  and  early 
19th  centuries,  and  became  obsolete  on  the  introduction  of  the 
rifle.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  name  derives  from  the  colour  of  the 
wooden  stock,  for  the  name  is  found  much  earlier  than  the  intro- 
duction of  "  browning  "  the  barrd  of  muskets;  "  Bess  "  may  be 
dther  a  humorous  feminine  equivalent  of  the  "  brown-bill,". the 
old  weapon  of  the  -  British  infantry,  or  a  corruption  of  the 
"  buss,"  i.e.  box,  in  "  blunderbuss." 

BROWNE,  EDWARD  HAROLD  (1811-1891),  EngUsh  bishop, 
was  bom  at  Aylesbury  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
He  was  ordained  in  1836,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  sem'or 
tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  From  1843  to  1849  he 
was  vice-prindpal  of  St  David's  College,  Lampeter,  and  in  r854 
was  appointed  Norrisian  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  His 
best-known  book  is  the  Exposition  of  the  Thirty^ine  Articles 
(vol.  i.,  Cambridge,  1850;  vol.  ii.,  London,  1853),  which  remained 
for  many  years  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  In  1864  he  was 
consented  bishop  of  Ely,  and  proceeded  to  reorganize  his 
diocese.  He  maintained  that  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Colenso 
endangered  the  independence  of  Inshops.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
opposed  to  Colenso's  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  replied  to  it  in 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Ehhistie  Psalms  (1863),  written  from  a 
conservative  standpoint.  In  1869  he  was  one  of  the  consecrating 
prdates  when  Temple  became  bi^op  of  Exeter,  and  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  prejudice  against  his  appointment  by  showing  that 
Temple  was  not  responsible  lor  the  views  of  other  writers  in  the 
famous  Essays  and  Renews  (i860).  He  was  bishop  of  H^nchester 
from  1873  till  1890,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign. 

BROWNE.  HABLOT  KNIGHT  (i8r 5-1882),  English  artist, 
famous  as  "Phiz,"  the  illustrator  of  the  best-known  books 
by  Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lever  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  in 
their  original  editions.  His  talents  in  other  directions  of  art  were 
of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  As  an  interpreter  and  illustrator  of 
Dickens's  characters, "  Phiz,"  as  he  always  signed  his  drawings, 
was  in  some  respects  the  equal  of  his  rivals  Cruikshank  and 
Leech,  while,  in  his  own  way,  he  excelled  them  both.  Of  Hugue- 
not extraction,  he  was  bom  in  Lambeth  on  the  i  ith  of  June  1815. 
His  father  died  early  and  left  the  family  badly  off.  Browne 
was  apprenticed  to  Finden,  the  eminent  engraver  on  steel, 
in  whose  studio  he  obtained  his  only  artistic  education.  To 
engraving,  however,  he  was  entirely  unsuited,  and  having  in  1833 
secured  an  important  prize  from  the  Sodety  of  Arts  for  a  drawing 
of "  John  Gilpin,"  he  abandoned  engraving  in  the  following  year 
and  took  to  other  artistic  work,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
becoming  a  painter.    In  the  spring  of  1836  he  met  Charles 
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Dickens.    It  was  at  tlie  moment  when  the  aexial  pablication 
of  Pickwick  was  in  danger  from  the  want  of  a  capable  inter- 
preter for  the  illustrations.    Dickens  knew  Browne  slightly  as  the 
illustiator  of  his  little  pamphlet  Sunday  under  T^ee  Heads, 
and  probably  this  slight  knowledge  of  his  work  stood  the  draughts- 
man in  good  stead.    In  the  ori^^nal  edition  of  Pickwick,  issued 
in  shilling  monthly  parts  from  early  in  1836  until  the  end  of  1837, 
the  first  seven  plates  were  drawn  by  Robert  Sormour,  a  clever 
illustrator  who  committed  suidde  in  April  1836.    The  next  two 
plates  wex«  by  R.  W.  Buss,  an  otherwise  successful  portrait- 
painter  and  lecturer,  but  they  were  so  poor  that  a  change  was 
imperative.    Browne  and  W.  M.  Thackeray  called  independently 
at  the  publishers'  office  with  specimens  of  their  powers  for 
Dickens's  inq)ection.  ■.  The  novelist  preferred  Browne.  Browne's 
first  two  etched  plates  for  Pickwick  were  signed  "  Nemo,"  but 
the  third  was  signed  "  Phiz,"  a  pseudoi^m  which  was  retained 
in  future.    Whea  asked  to  explain  why  he  chose  this  name 
he  answered  that  the  change  from  "  Nemo  "  to  "  Phiz  "  was 
made  "to  harmonize  better  with  Dickens's  Boz."    Possibly 
Browne  adopted  it  to  oonceal  his  identity,  hoping  one  day  to 
become  famous  as  a  painter.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
«<  Phiz  "  is  usually  attached  to  his  better  work  and  H.  E.  B. 
to  his  less  succes^ul  drawing.    "  Phiz  "  undoubtedly  created 
Sam  Weller,  so  far  as  his  well-known  figure  b  concerned,, as 
Seymour  had  crea'ted  Pickwick.    Dickens  and  "  Phiz  "  were 
personalty  good  friends  in  early  days,  and  in  1838  travelled 
together  to  Yorkshire  to  see  Uie  schools  of  which  Nicholas 
Nickleby  became  the  hero;  afterwards  they  made  several 
journeys  of  this  natiue  in  company  to  facilitate  the  illustrator's 
work.    The  other  Dickens  characters  which  "  Phiz  "  realized 
most  successfuDy  are  perhaps  Squeers,  Micawber,  Guppy,  Major 
Bagstock,  Mrs  Gamp,  Tom  Pinch  and,  above  all,  David  Copper- 
field.    Of  the  books  by  Dickens  which  "  Phiz  "  illustrated  the 
best  are  Dand  Copperfidd,  Pickwick,  Domhey  and  Son,  Martin 
Ckuadewit  and  Bleak  House.    Browne  made  several  drawings  for 
Punck  in  early  days  and  also  towards  the  end  of  his  life;  his 
chief  work  in  this  direction  being  the  dever  design  for  the  wrapper 
which  was  used  for  eighteen  months  from  January  1842.    He 
also  contributed  to  Punck*s  Pocket  Books,    In  addition  to  his 
work  for  Dickens,  "  Phiz  "  illustrated  over  twenty  of  Lever's 
novels  (the  most  successful  being  Harry  Lcrrequer,  Ckarles 
CMaUey,  Jack  Hinton  and  the  Knigkt  of  Cwynne),    He  also 
illustrated  Harrison  Ainsworth's  and  Frank  Smedle/s  novels. 
Mervyn  Clitkeroe  by  Ainsworth  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
of  the  artist's  works.    Browne  was  in  oontinlial  employment 
by  publishers  until  1867,  when  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
Although  he  recovered  sUJehtly  and  made  many  illustrations  on 
wood,  they  were  by  comparison  inferior  productions  which  the 
draughtsman's  admirers  would  willin^y  ignore.    In  1878  he  was 
awarded  an  annuity  by  the  Royal  Academy.    He  gradiudly 
became  worse  in  health,  until  he  died  on  the  8th  of  July  i88a. 

Most  of  Browne's  woric  was  etched  on  steel  plates  because  these 
yidded  a  far  larger  edition  than  copper.  Browne  was  aimoyed 
at  some  of  his  etchings  being  transferred  to  stone  by  the  publishers 
and  printed  as  lithographic  reproductions.  Partly  with  the  view 
to  prevent  this  treatment  of  hii  work  he  empkyed  a  machine 
to  rule  a  series  of  lines  over  the  plate  in  order  to  obtain  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tint;  when  manipulated  with  add  this  tint 
gave  an  effect  somewhat  resembling  mezzotint,  which  at  that 
time  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  transfer  to  stone. 
The  illustrations  executed  by  Browne  are  particularly  noteworthy 
because  they  realized  exactly  what  the  reader  most  desired  to 
see  represented.  So  skilful  was  he  in  drawing  and  composition 
that  no  part  of  the  story  was  avoided  by  reason  of  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  subject.  IVhatever  was  the  best  inddent  for  illustra- 
tion was  always  the  one  sdected. 

See  D.  Croal  Thomson.  Hahltt  Knight  Browne,  "Phis**:  Life 
and  Letters  (London.  1884):  John  FofBter,  Lift  of  Ckarles  Dickens 
(London.  1871-1874);  F.  G.  Kitton,  "  Pki*  ":  A  Memoir  (London, 
1882);  ChaHes  Dickens  and  kis  Illustrators  (London,  1899);  ^'  ^* 
Spiebnann,  The  History  of  Punch  (London.  1895).         (D.  C.  T.) 

BROWNE,  ISAAC  HAWKI1I8  (1705-1760),  English  poet,  was 
bora  on  the  aist  of  January  1705  at  Burton-upon-Tkcnt,  of 


which  place  his  father  was  vicar.    He  was  educated  at  Lichficid, 

at  Westminster  sdiod,  and  at  Trinity  College,  ^****»^ 

After  taking  his  M.A.  degree  he  removed  to  Lincofai's  Iba,  ud 

was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.    He  was  the  aatkr 

of  "  Design  and  Beauty,"  a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Joseph 

Highmore  the  painter;  and  of  "  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco  **  vtic^ 

parodied  Cibbtf ,  Ambrose  Philips,  Thomson,  Yooag,  Pope 

and  Swift,  who  were  then  all  living.    He  was  dected  to  ParSi* 

ment  through  private  interest  in  1744  and  again  in  1747  for  the 

borough  of  Wenk>ck  in  Shropshire.    In  1754  he  poblishtd  his 

chief  work,  De  AninU  ImmortaliUOe,  a  Latin  poem  mudi  adBond 

by  the  sdiolars  of  his  time.    The  best  of  the  many  traadatices 

of  these  verses  is  by  Soame  Jenyns.    Browne  is  said  by  Joloaa 

to  have  been  **  one  of  the  first  wits  of  this  country.**    He  was  a 

brilliant  talker  in  private  life,  eqtedatty  when  his  tongue  ms 

loosed  by  wine;  but  he  made  no  mark  in  public  life.    He  died 

in  London  on  the  Z4th  of  February  X76a 

Two  editions  of  his  Poems  on  Various  Subjects^  LaOm  mud  EmtUA, 
were  published  in  1767  by  his  son  Isaac  Hawkus  Browne  (1745-181M. 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of  essays  on  relision  mnd  okonls.  Oce  d 
these  was  printed  for  private  drculailon,mnd  is  said  to  have  oouaatd 
a  memoir.  A  full  account  by  Andrew  Kippis  in  Biopm^kia  Bnt- 
annica  (1780)  indudes  large  extracts  from  nis  poems. 

BROWlfE.  JAMES  (1793-1841),  Scottish  man-of  letttis,  ns 
bom  at  Whitefidd,  Perthshire,  in  1793. .  He  was  educatfid  it 
Edinburgh  and  at  the  university  of  St  Aikdrrws.  whoe  he 
studied  for  the  church.  He  wrote  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Histor>'  o{ 
Edinburgh,"  for  Ewbank's  Picturesque  Views  of  that  dry, 
1823-1825;  In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the  Fanihr  d 
Advocates,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.  fion  Kkf's 
College,  AberdeeiL  His  works  indude  a  Critical  Esamvuik-n 
of  MaccuUocVs  Work  on  tke  HigUands  and  Islands  of  Scedtud 
(1826),  Aperfu  sur  les  Hiiroglypku  d*£gypu  (J^n%,  lin).  i 
Vindication  oftkeScoUisk  Bar  from  tke  Attacks  of  Mr  Brnfktsn, 
and  History  of  Ike  Hig/dands  and  Higkland  Clans  (i8i4-i$j£  . 
He  was  appointed  editor  of  the  CaMonian  Mercury  in  18::. 
and  two  year»  later  he  became  sub-editor  of  the  seventh  edition 
<^  the  Encyclopaedia  BritannicOrto  which  he  ocmtiibuted  a  Uiie 
number  of  artides.    He  died  in  April  1841. 

BROWMB,  SIR  JAMBS  (1839-1896),  Anglo-Indian  enpcm 
and  administrator,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Browne  of  Fafiort 
in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  college.  Adds- 
combe,  and  received  a  commission  in  the  Bengal  engineers  ia 
X857.  He  served  in  the  expedition  against  the  Mahsod  Wasrs 
in  i860,  being  inentioned  in  deq>aiches,  and  in  1663  in  tte 
Umbeyla  campaign,  when  he  was  three  times  mentjoncd  H 
January  1875  he  beoone  su^rintendent  of  works  for  the  boiUis^ 
of  the  Indus  bridge. '  In  1877  he  was  promoted  Bevteeasi- 
oolond,-  and  in  1878^1879  accompanied  Sir  Donald  Ste«an  is 
political  officer  during  the  Afghan  War.  He  took  part  ta  so-ml 
engagements,  was  mentioned  in  dtspatdies;  and  received  the 
C.B.  In  i88x  he  became  colonel,  and  in  1882  commanded  the 
Indian  oigineer  contingent  sent  to  Egypt,  bang  prestot  at  the 
battle  of  Tell-d-Kebir.  For  his  services  in  Egypt  he  recavti 
the  3rd  class  of  the  Osmanieh  Order  and  the  khedive's  ns' 
In  1884  he  was  ai^inted  engineer  in  chief  oi  the  Sind-Piih.« 
railway.  In  x888  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I.  and  in  1889  quarter- 
master-general for  India.  In  1892  he  was  appMnted  agest  w 
the  governor-general  in  Baluchistan,  in  succe^ion  to  Sir  Robcr 
Sandeman,  his  intimate  experience  of  the  Balucfais.  pine< 
during  his  railway  work,  having  q)ecial]y  fitted  him  for  this  pc?L 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  13th  of  June  1896.  Sir  James  Brc^re 
was  a  man  of  splendid  courage  and  physique,  aad  many  ta^s 
are  told  of  the  penonal  prowess  which,  together  with  his  s>'a- 
pathetic  knowledge  of  the  natives,  made  him  a  popular  here 
among  the  frontier  tribesmen. 

See  General  McLeod  Innes.  Tke  Life  and  Times  ef  Sir  Jemes 

Browne  (1905). 

BROWNB,  MAZIMIUAN  ULYSSES.  Count  vom.  Baios  cs 
Caiots  and  Mountany  (170S-1757),  Austrian  field  manhnl 
was  bom  at  Basd  on  the  23rd  of  October  1705.  His  father 
(Ulysses  Freiherr  v.  Browne,  d.  1731)  was  an  Irish  exile  of  169c. 
who  entered  the  imperial  service  $ad  in  1716  was  made  a  ^ 
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of  the  Emjure  (Reicksg^qf)  hy  tbe  emperor  Charles  VI.  His 
sade  Gcorg,  Rdchsgraf  von  BroWne  (1698-1792),  was  a  distin- 
guished soldfier;  who  rose  to  the  ranic  of  field  marshal  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  was  made  Reichsgraf  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  in  1779.  -  The  powerful  influence  which  he  commanded, 
through  his  father  and  his  wife  {n£e  Countess  Marie  Philippine 
V.  Uartinitz),  advanced  the  young  officer  through  the  subonUnate 
grades  so  rapidly  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  colonel  of 
an  infantry  regiment.  But  he  justified  his  early  promotion  in  the 
6eld,  and  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1 734  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  In  the  Tirolese  fighting  of  1735,  and  in  the  unfortunate 
Tarkish  ymt,  he  won  further  distinction  as  a  general  officer. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  field  marshal  in  command  of  the  Silesian 
garrisons  when  in  X740  Frederick  II.  and  the  Prussian  army 
ovenan  the  province.  His  careful  employment  of  such  resources 
as  be  poraessed  materially  hindered  the  king  in  his  conquest 
and  gave  time  for  Austria  to  collect  a  field  army  (see  Austuan 
ScccESSioK,  Was  ot  the).  He  was  present  at  MoUwitz,  where 
he  received  a  severe  wound.  His  vehement  opposition  to  all 
half-hearted  measures  brought  him  frequently  into  conflict 
with  his  superiors,  but  contributed  materially  to  the  unusual 
energy  displayed  by  the  Austrian  armies  in  1742  and  1743.  In 
the  following  campaigns  Browne  exhibited  tbe  same  qualities 
of  gcneraUbip  and  the  same  impatience  of  control.  In  1745 
he  served  under  Count  Traun,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Feldzeugmeister.  In  1746  he  was  present  fai  the  Italian 
campaign  and  the  battles  of  Piacenza  and  Rottofredo.  Browne 
himself  with  the  advanced  guard  forced  his  way  across  the 
Apennines  and  entered  Genoa.  He  was  thereafter  pkced  in 
command  of  the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
early  in  x  747  of  all  the  imperial  forces  in  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the 
var  Browne  was  engaged  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
convention  of  Nice(January  3 xst,  x  749)*  He  became  commander- 
in-chief  in  Bohemia  in  X7sx,  and  field  marshal  two  years  later. 
He  was  still  in  Bohemia  when  the  Seven  Years'  War  opened 
with  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony  (X756).  Browne's  army, 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  Pima  (see  Seven  Yeabs'  Wax),  was 
met,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  defeated  by  the  king  at  Lobositz, 
but  he  drew  off  in  excellent  order,  and  soon  made  another 
attempt  with  a  picked  force  to  reach  Pima,  by  wild  mountain 
tracks.  The  field  marshal  never  spared  himself,  bivouacking 
in  the  snow  with  his  men,  and  Carlyle  records  that  private 
soldiers  xnade  rou^  dielters  over  him  as  he  slept.  He  actually 
reached  the  Elbe  at  Schandati,  but  as  the  Saxons  were  unable 
to  break  out  Browne  retired,  having  succeeded,  however,  in 
delaying  the  development  of  Frederick's  operations  for  a  whole 
campaign.  In  the  campaign  of  x  7  57  he  voluntarily  served  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  (q.v.)  who  was  made  commander- 
in-chief,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year,  while  leading  a 
bayonet  charge  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  Browne,  like  Schwerin 
on  the  same  day,  met  his  death.  He  was  carried  mortally 
wounded  into  Prague,  and  there  died  on  the  a6th  of  June,  his 
last  days  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  unjustly 
held  reqwnsible  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign.  Hb  name  has 
been  borne,  since  x888,  by  the  36th  Austrian  infantry. 

See  ZuoeHdssime  LebensbeuhreQmni  U.M.  Reicksgrafeu,  v.  B.  . 
IC-K.  Gen.-FeldinarKhaU  (Frankfurt  and  Ldpiig.  X757);  Baron 
aCahill..  Ctui.  dtr  grdssUm  HerrfOkrer  (Rastadt,  1785,  v.  ii.  pp. 
364-316). 

BROWIIB,  FBTBR  (?x665-i735),  Irish  divine  and  bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross,  was  bora  in  Co.  Dublin,  not  long  after  the 
Restoration.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1682,  and 
after  ten  years'  residemce  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  X699  he  was 
made  provost  of  the  college,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his 
Letter  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious" 
which  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  reply  yet  written  to  Toland. 
It  txpwotdi  in  germ  the  whole  of  hb  later  theory  of  analogy. 
In  X710  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  which  post  he 
held  till  his  death  in  X735.  In  X7X3  he  had  become  somewhat 
notorioos  from  his  vigorous  pamphleteering  attack  on  the 
fashion  of  drinking  hndths,  especially  "  to  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory."  ^His  two  most  important  works  are  the 


Proeednre,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding  (i  738). 
an  able  though  sometimes  captious  critique  of  Locke's  essay) 
and  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with 
Things  Natural  and  Hunum,  more  briefly .  referred  to  as  the 
Divine  Analogy  (1733).  The  doctrine  of  analogy  was  intended 
as  a  reply  to  the  deistical  conclusions  that  had  been  drawn  from 
Locke's  theory  of  knowledge.  Browne  holds  that  not  only  God's 
essence,  but  his  attributes  are  inexpressible  by  our  ideas,  and 
can  only  be  conceived  analbgically.  Tliis  view  was  vigorously 
assailed  as  leading  to  atheism  by  Berkeley  in  his  Alciphron 
(Dialogue  iv.),  and  a  great  part  of  the  Divine  Analogy  is  occupied 
with  a  defence  against  that  criticism.  The  bishop  emphasizes 
the  distinction  between  metaphor  and  analogy;  thou|^  the 
conceived  attributes  are  not  thought  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
yet  there  is  a  reality  ame^ponding  in  some  way  to  our  ideas  of 
them.  His  analogical  arguments  resemble  \hmt  found  in  the 
Bampton  Lectures  of  Doin  Mansel.  Browne  was  a  man  of 
abstemious  habits,  charitable  disposition, '  and  impressive 
eloquence.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  August  X735. 

BROWNE,  ROBERT  (x  550-1633),  a  leader  among  the  early 
Separatist  Puritans  (hence  sometimes  called  Brownists),  was 
bora  about  1550  at  Tolethorpe,  near  Stamford.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  family,  several  members  of  which  had  been  distinguished 
as  merchants,  county  magnates  and  local  benefactois.  He 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  "com- 
mencing B.A."  in  X573.  For  some  yean  he  was  a  schoolmaster, 
but  in  what  place  is  uncertain.  In  X579,  on  a  brother's  applica- 
tion and  without  his  own  consent,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  actually  preached  for  some  six  months  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  gained  considerable  popularity;  but  impugning  the  episcopal 
order  of  the  Established  Church,  he  had  his  licence  revoked 
early  in  the  following  year.  He  then  went,  on  the  invitation  of 
Robert  Harrison, "  Maister  in  the  Hospitall,"  to  Norwich,  where 
he  soon  gathered  a  numerous  congregation,  the  members  of 
which  became  associated  in  a  religious  "covenant,"  to  the 
refusing  of  "all  ungodlie  communion  with  wicked  persons." 
He  seems  also  to  have  preached  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  especially  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  vigorously 
denounced  the  form  of  govemment  existing  in  the  Church, 
which  at  this  time  he  held  incompatible  with  true  "  preaching 
of  the  word."  Dr  Freake,  bishop  of  Norwich,  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  early  in  X58X,  but  he  was  ere  long  released  through 
the  influence  of  his  remote  kinsman,  the  Lord  Tkeasurer  Burghley. 
Before  the  end  of  x  58X,  however,  he  incurred  two  more  imprison- 
ments, and,  apparently  in  January  X582,  migrated  with  his 
whole  company  to  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  There  they  organized 
a  church  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  New  Testament 
model,  but  the  conmiunity  broke  up  within  two  years  owing 
to  internal  dissensions. 

Meanwhile,  Browne  issued  two  most  miportant  works,  A 
Treatise  of  Rrformation  without  Tarying  for  Anie,  in  which  he 
asserts  the  inalienable  right  of  the  chuich  to  effect  necessary 
reforms  without  the  authorization  or  permission  of  the  dvil 
magistrate;  and  A  Books  wkick  skewetk  the  life  and  manners  oj 
all  True  Christians,  in  which  he  enunciates  the  theory  of  Con- 
gregational independency  (see  Conckecatignausii).  These, 
with  a  third  tract  {A  Treatise  upon  the  23.  of  Mattkew;  see  C. 
Burrage,  as  bek>w,  pp.  3X-25),  making  together  a  thin  quarto, 
were  published  at  Middelburg  in  1582.  .  T^e  following  year  two 
men  were  hanged  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  for  circulating  them. 
In  January  X584'  Browne  and  some  of  hb  company  came  to 
Edinburgh ,  after  visiting  Dundee  and  St  Andrews.  He  remained 
some  months  in  Scotland,  endeavouring  to  commend  his  ec- 
clesiastical theories,  but  had  no  success.  He  then  returaed  to 
Stamford,  in  which  town  or  neighbourhood  he  seems  to  have 
resided  chiefly  for  the  next  two  yeais,  his  residence  being  broken 
by  visits  to  London  and  probably  to  the  continent  (early  in  x  585) , 
and  by  at  least  one  imprisonment  (stmimer,  x  585).  His  attitude 
to  the  lawfulness  of  occasional  attendance  at  services  in  parish 
churches  seems  to  have  been  changing  about  this  time;  on  the 

*  Probably  after  writing  A  Tme  and  Short  Declaration,  the  main 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  his  life  hitherto. 
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7th  of  October  1585  lie  was  induced  to  make  a  qualified 
submission  to  the  established  order.  The  story  that  this  result 
was  brought  about  by  excommunication,  actual  or  threatened, 
is  very  doubtful,  and  rests  on  late  and  questionable  authority. 
A  further  submission  prepared  the  way  for  his  appointment,  in 
November  1586,  to  the  mastership  of  St  Olave's  grammar  school, 
Southwark,  which  he  held  for  more  than  two  years.  During  part 
of  this  time  he  was  much  engaged  in  controversy,  on  the  one 
hand  with  Stephen  Bredwell,  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  established  order,  and  on  the  other  with  some  of  those 
who  more  or  less  occupied  hb  own  earlier  position,  and  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  renegade.  In  particular  he  several  times 
replied  to  Barrowe  and  Greenwood;  one  of  his  replies,  entitled 
A  Reproof e  oj  certaine  schismatical  persons  and  their  doctrine 
touching  the  hearing  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  (i  587-1 588), 
has  recently  been  recovered,  and  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
development  of  Browne's  later  views  (see  Burrage,  pp.  45-6a,  for 
this  whole  period). 

Before  the  20th  of  June  1589  his  mastership  of  St  Olave's 
seems  to  have  terminated,  and  after  being  rector  of  Little 
Casterton  (in  the  gift  of  his  eldest  brother)  for  a  month  or  two, 
he  finally,  in  September  iSQt,  accepted  episcopal  ordination 
and  the  rectory  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe  Wat^ville,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.. There  he  ministered  for  forty-two  years,  with  one 
lengthy  interval,  1617-1626,  which  is  only  partly  accounted  for 
(see  Bumge,  pp<  68-71).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
never  entirely  abandoned  his  early  ideal,  but  latterly  thought 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  spiritual  fellowship  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Established  Church.  The  closing  years  of  his  life 
seem  to  have  been  clouded,  due  partly  to  separation  among  his 
own  flock,  and  partly  to  growing  irritatnlity  in  himself,  a  lonely 
and  disappointed  man.  When  over  eighty  yean  old  he  had  a 
dispute  with  the  parish  constable  about  a  rate,  blows  were  struck, 
and  before  a  magistrate'he  behaved  so  stubbornly  that  he  was 
sent  to  Northampton  gaol,  where  he  died  in  October  1633.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Giles's  churchyard,  Northampton.  In  spite  of 
his  later  attitudjc  of  compromise  with  expediency,  which  he  felt 
forced  on  hun  by  external  conditions  too  strong  to  defy  or  ignore, 
Robert  Browne  remains  a  pioneer  in  ecclesiastical  theory  in 
England,  the  first  formulator  of  an  ideal  which  subsequently 
became  known  as  Congregationalism  (9.V.).  He  rediscovered 
certain  forgotten  aspects  of  primitive  diurch  life,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  suffering  for  the  sake  of  what  he  held  to  be  the 
truth.  In  addition  to  the  works  above-mentioned,  Browne 
wrote  several  controversial  and  apologetic  treatises,  of  which 
some  remained  in  MS.  until  quite  recently^  and  some  are  still 
missing. 

See  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Ompetationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred 
Years  (1880);  C.  Barrage,  The  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne  (Oxford. 
1906);  Congregationat  Historical  Society's  Transactions^  passim 
(1901-1906). 

BROWNB,  SIR  THOMAS  (x6os-i683),  English  author  and 
physician,  was  .bom  in  London,  on  the  19th  of  October  X605. 
He  was  admitted  as  a  scholar  of  Winchester  school  in  x6i6,  and 
matriculated  at  Broadgates  Hall  (Pembroke  College),  Oxford, 
in  1623,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  January  X626.  He  took 
the  further  degree  of  M.A.  in  1629,  studied  medidne,  and 
practised  for  acme  time  in  Oxfordshire.  Between  1630  and 
1633  he  left  England,  travelled  hi  Ireland,  France  and  Italy, 
and  on  his  way  home  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university 
of  Leiden.  He  returned  to  London  in  1634,  and,  after  a  short 
residence  at  Shipden  Hall,  near  Halifax,  settled  in  practice  at 
Norwichin  X637.  He  married  in  1641  Dorothy  Mileham.  Their 
eldest  son,  Edward,  became  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  glimpses  of  their  happy  family  life  are  obtainable 
in  the  fragmentary  correspondence  contained  in  Simon  Wilkin's 
edition.  In  1643  a  copy  of  his  Rdig}0  Medici,  which  he  describes 
as  "  a  private  exercise  directed  to  myself,"  was  printed  from  one 
of  hb  MSS.  without  his  knowledge,  and  reviewed  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Dtgby  inr  Obswations  .  .  .  (X643).  The  mterest  aroused  by 
this  edition  compelled  Browx^  to  put  forth  a  correct  version 
(1643)  of  the  work,  jn  which  letters  between  Digby  and  Browne 


were  indttded.  The  book  was  probably  written  as  esily  as  1^5, 
for  he  describes  himself  as  still  under  thirty.  la  1646  be  pi^ 
lished  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica;  Eatqwiea  isUo  scry  maty 
commonly  received  Tenents  and  commonly  presumed  Tn^hs  (S646), 
and  in  1658  Hydriotaphia,  Ume-BuriaB;  or,  a  dsseovse  cf  Ike 
sepuUhraU  umes  lately  found  in  Norfolk.  Togetk^  with  Ilk 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  guincunci(Jl,  lounge,  or  net  Mm  I  ffocte- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  and  mystieeMj  ceu- 
sidered.  With  Sundry  observations  (1658).  Hkese  four  nwts 
were  all  that  he  published,  though  several  tracts,  notably  the 
Christian  Morals^  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Rdigio  Meiki, 
were  prepared  for  publication,  and  appeared  posthumoisly. 
In  1671  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charks  Q. 
on  his  visit  to  Norwich.  He  began  a  correspondextoe  with  )(^ 
Evelyn  in  1658.  Vexy  few  of  the  letters  are  extant,  box  the 
diarist  has  left  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Browne  {Diary,  X7tk  of 
October  X67 1) .  He  died  in  1682  on  his  seventy-seveoth  fairthdiy, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Peter's,  M&ncroft,  Norwidi.  His  oo£a 
was  acddentally  broken  in  1840,  and  hb  skull  is  preserved  ia 
the  museum  of  the  Norwich  hospital. 

Browne's  writing  are  among  the  few  spedxnens  of  parely 
literary  work  produced  during  a  period  of  great  political  esitc* 
ment  and  discord.  He  remained  to  aU  appearaaoe  pbddly 
indifferent  to  the  strug^e  going  on  around  him.  His  fizst  bod 
appeared  in  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Pse^^ 
doxia  Epidemica  in  the  critical  year  of  X646;  aiul  Hydriclefks, 
the  reflections  on  the  shortness  of  human  life  inspired  bjr  the 
unearthing  of  some  funeral  urns,  on  the  eve  of  the  Rcstocatici:. 
A  mind  as  aloof  as  his  is  a  psychological  curiosity,  and  ::s 
peculiarities  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  form  ax¥l  matter  of  bs 
works.  His  display  of  erudition,  his  copious  dtatioa  fnra 
authorities,  his  constant  use  of  metaphor  aixi  analogy,  and  fas 
elaborate  diction,  are  common  qualities  of  the  writers  of  the  wtb 
century,  but  Browne  stands  apart  from  his  conttsnpoaaa  br 
reason  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind.  Imbued  with  the  Platatjc 
mysticism  which  taught  him  to  look  on  this  worid  as  only  the 
image,  the  shadow  of  an  invisible  system,  he  ngiudti  the  yrlsie 
of  experience  as  only  food  for  contempktioxi.  Nothing  is  too 
great  or  too  small  for  him;  all  finds  a  place  in  the  nnivase  of 
being,  which  he  seems  to  regard  almost  from  the  position  of  2a 
outsider.  He- did  xwt  speculate  systematically  on  the  proSibcs 
of  existence^  but  he  meditates  repeatedly  on  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  mortality,  and  on  what  lies  beyond  death.  Of 
Browne,  as  of  the  greatest  writers,  it  is  true  that  the  styit  a 
the  man.  The  form  of  hb  thought  b  as  peculiar  and  icmarktbie 
as  the  matter;  the  two,  indeed,  react  on  one  another.  Mock 
of  the  quaintness  of  hb  style,  no  doubt,  depexxls  on  the  excessive 
employment  of  latinized  words,  many  of  which  have  faScd  to 
justify  their  exbtence;  but  the  pecuUarities  of  hb  vocabeliry 
do  not  explain  the  unique  character  of  hb  writii^  whsci  a 
appreciated  to-day  as  much  as  ever. 

The  Religio  Medici  was  a  puzzle  to  hb  conten^Mirazies,  i^ 
it  b  still  hard  to  reconcile  its  contxadictiona.  ALatintraos- 
lation  appeared  at  Leiden  in  1644,  and  it  was  widdy  scad  cs 
the  continent,  being  translated  subsequently  into  Dutdi,  Ficad 
and  German.  In  Parb  it  was  issued  in  the  belief  that  Brovae 
was  really  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  Rome  the  authorities  thoog^ 
otherwise,  and  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Index  ExpmrgatariMS. 
It  b  the  confession  of  a  mind  keen  and  sceptical  in  some  aspectSu 
and  credulous  in  others.  Browne  professes  to  be  absc^Dt^ 
free  from  heretical  (q>inions,  but  asserts  the  xi^t  to  be  gaided 
by  hb  own  reason  in  cases  where  no  precise  guidance  b  grren 
either  by  Scripture  or  by  Church  teaching.  "  I  love,"*  he  »S^ 
"  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery,  to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  0, 
Altitudol"  The  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  written  in  a  wast 
direct  and  simple  style  than  b  usual  with  Browne,  is  a  wocdr^ 
ful  storehouse  of  out-of-the-way  facts  and  scxa^  of  cfoditios, 

^  Ed.  John  Jeffery,  arohdeacon  of  Norwich.  1716^  The  digsScd 
"  Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  hb  lotsoitt 
Friend  "  (written  about  167s,  pr.  iteo)  has  been  pemaXtfuamei 
to  be  a  preliminary  sketch  tor  Ckr^tiam  Meeuts,  but  Dr  W.  A 
Oreenhai  thinks  it  was  written  later.. 
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oUtHtiiK  X  ungulu  miMure  of  cnduliiy  anil 
IViinu  evidenllx  tika  delight  in  ditriusing  the  wua«t  laoiei. 
Tlul  be  hbiueU  *u  by  no  mtini  tiet  from  lupentilion  is 
pr<ivcd  hj  the  fftct  th*t  the  an^demnatjon  of' two  uDJortunate 
mmen.  Amy  Duny  «nd  Rom  Cullender,  for  nilchcrail  at 
Norwich  In  ^664  wu  aided  by  blA  pTolssionat  Evidence.  The 
CiirJtM  Bf  Cyrui  ia  a  conlinued  illiistratioa  of  one  quaint  conceit. 
The  whole  univene  i>  ranaackcd  foi  examples  ol  iLe  QuincHni, 
And  he  diuDven,  ai  Coleridge  aayi,  "  quinciuuca  in  heaven 
ibove,  quincunxes  in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of 
nun,  ([uincunxea  in  tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  tiees, 
in  leaves,  in  eveiylhingi"  Bui  the  whole  stmgUi  of  bSa  genius 
iDd  the  wondeiful  chiim  Of  his  style  ate  to  be  sought  ia  the 
t'rmtarial,  the  concluding  chapter  of  tihich,  for  lichneas  of 
iHiageiT  and  majcslii:  pomp  of  [Union,  an  hardly  be  paralleled 
in  the  English  language.  For  anything  at  all  leMrabling  It  we 
muil  turn  to  the  finest  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylot  or  of  Milton's 


BROWm,  WILLIAM  (i5«i-iS4]},  English  putoral  poet, 
was  bom  at  Tlviitock,  Devonshire,  in  1591,  of  a  branch  of  the 
[amity  of  Browne  of  Betchworth  Caatle,  Surrey.  He  received 
liis  early  education  at  tie  gnmtnar  ichoiJ  of  his  native  tomi, 
and  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Oxford  about  i6oj.  After  a 
■holt  lesidenoe  al  OiSord's  Inn  he  entered  the  fnner  Temple  in 
t6i  1.  Hit  elegy  on  the  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
£nt  book  of  Biilannia's  Pasloiali  tppartd  in  i6sy,  the  S^p- 
kafi  Pipe,  which  contained  some  eclogues  by  other  poels,  m 
i6it.  The  second  book  of  the  pastorals  (lAit}  is  dedicated  10 
WiDum  Herbert,  earl  of  Fembtoke,  whose  seat  at  WUion  was 
Browne's  borne  for  some  time.  In  1614  he  relumed  to  Oxford 
as  tutor  to  Bobert  DoRner,  atterwaids  earl  of  Carnarvon, 
matriculating  at  Eietei  College  in  April  and  receiving  his  U.K. 
degree  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Nearly  all  Browne's 
poetic  worii  dates  from  bis  early  manhood,  before  his  marriage 
in  ttiS  wiUi  Timothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Tlomas  Evenham  of 
Honham,  Etiei.  In  (lie  fourth  eclogue  of  George  Wither's 
Sbfitr^t  Hmlint,  written  at  early  aa  1613-1614,  Philatcte 
nntbel)  a»kt  Willy  (Browne)  why  he  it  silent,  and  the  reply 
is  that  aome  "  my  music  do  conlemne."  The  timet  were  un- 
lavoDjahle  to  hia  tranquil  talent,  and  the  second  half  of  bis  life 
was  vpeal  in  retirement.  He  died  some  lime  before  1645,  when 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  his  widow,  and  he  may 
have  beett  the  William  Browne  whose  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
Tavistock  rcgittett  under  the  date  of  the  17th  of  March  1643. 

BrowTU  wat  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Michael  Drayton,  who 
assodatet  "  my  Browne  "  in  the  "  Episde  to  Henry  Reynolds  " 
with  the  two  Beaumonta  as  '*  my  dear  companions  wliom 
I  freely  choec.  My  bosom  friends."  But  directly  indebted  aa 
Browne  ii  for  the  form  of  hit  poems,  for  the  alight  stoty  and  the 
rather  wearisome  allegory,  to  Spenser,  Sidney,  Drayton  and 
eipedally  lo  Fletcher's  Paiiiful  Skephrrdea,  his  poetry  is  no 
mere  copy  of  any  of  these  models.  His  Arcadia  is  localieed  in 
bis  native  Devonshire.  He  was  untiring  in  his  praises  of "  Tavy's 
voiceful  stream  {to  whom  I  owe  mon  strains  than  from  my 
pipe  can  ever  flow)."  He  knew  local  history  and  traditions, 
arid  he  cdebnlct  the  gallant  sailors  who  "  by  their  power  made 
the  Devonian  shore  Uock  the  proud  Tagus."  IBril.  Fail.  bk.  ii., 
Kmf  3).     It  ia  for  hia  truthful,  aSecUoDate  [dctuicaof  his  country 


life  and  iu  surroundings  that" the  itoiiet  of  Marina  and  Celandine, 
DoridonandlheietlarestEUretd.  A  copy  of  Browne's  paiUrals 
with  annoiallont  in  Milton's  handwriting  is  prcierved  in  the 
Hulh  library,  and  then  an  many  paints  of  Ukenea  between 
Lycidas  and  the  degy  on  Philarete  [Thomas  Manwood)  in  the 
fourth  cdogue  of  the  Sfitp/uriTi  Pipe.  Keats  was  a  student 
of  Browne,  and  Herrick's  faiiy  fantasies  are  thought  to  owe 
■omething  to  the  third  book  of  the  pastorals. 

The  fii¥t  two  booLi  of  Brilannia''  PailanJi  were  re.iuued  ia  iGsj. 
The  third,  though  it  had  no  doubt  circulated  in  the  author's  hfeiimc. 
nmained  unknown  until  Beriah  Botbeld  diicavered  a  conv  nf  it  ia 

editions  of  the  Ant  and  Hcond  booka. 

Percy  Society  by  T.  C.  Cmket  in  l8si.  A  callccled  edi 
Browne's  works  was  published  in  1771  by  John  Daviea.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Tlu  /nuir  TVufA  Uai^nt  an  the  itocy  o(  Ulym 
and  Circe*  which  was  written  for  performanee  on  the  Tjth  of  January 
J6t3,  was  ever  actually  repicaented,  A  ■enemof  sonnets  to  Caelia, 
some  epiBtlet.  elegies  asd  epitaphs,  with  aome  other  miKellaneous 

collected  from  varioua  aouicea,  the  most  imponant  being  Lanadownc 
MS.  777  (British  MuteuBi),  and  they  were  piiflted  for  the  fint  time 
by  Sir  S.  E.  Biydget  in  IB15.  Exeelleni  oaodeni  compleie  editions 
of  Browne  and^CW.  C.  Iballll's  (IS««-IB^}  <«  the  Roabui^ 
library,  and  a  moie  corapaeL  one  (1894)  by  tAr  Gordon  Goodwin, 
wilh  an  introduction!^  Mr  A.  K.Bullen,lorlhe"MHso's  library." 

"'"*  ""      '  WiUia'mBn>wne_;'(Oii(U«Biii(fef- 


'as  edited  for  the 


K  (1647).  n 


BKOWHB.  WILUAX  OBOROB  (iTfiS-lSij),  English  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Great  Tower  Kill,  London,  on  the  a  jth  of  July  1768. 
Al  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Qriel  College,  Oxford.  Having  had 
a  moderate  competence  left  liim  by  his  father,  on  quilting  the 
university  he  applied  himself  enlirdy  to  hleiary  punuits.  But 
the  fame  of  James  Btuee'i  Iraveis,  and  of  the  first  discovetiea 
niade  by  the  African  Association,  defetmiaed  him  to  become 
an  esplorer  of  Central  Africa-  He  went  first  to  Egypt,  arriving 
at  Alexandria  fn  January  J791,  He  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
the  oatis  of  Siwa  or  Jupiter  Acomon,  and  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  studying  Arabic  and  in  *Tai*iii>ipj  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Egypt.  In  the  spring  of  1793  he  visited  Sinai,  and  in 
May  set  out  for  Dariur,  joining  the  great  caravan  which  every 
year  went  by  Ihe  desert  route  from  Egypt  to  that  country. 
This  was  his  most  important  joumey,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
great  variety  of  original  inlomution.  He  wat  forcibly  detained 
by  the  sultan  of  Dariur  and  endured  much  hardslup,  being  unable 
toeSeclhispurpose  of  reluming  by  Abyssinia.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  return  to  Egypt  with  the  caravan  in  1796;  afler 
this  he  spent  a  year  in  Syria,  and  did  not  arrive  in  London  IHI 
September  1793.  In  1799  he  published  his  Tratdi  in  Afnio, 
Efypt  ani  Syria,  frtm  lit  ytar  1791 U  I7gt.  The  work  was  full 
of  valuable  inforTaaiioti;  hut,  from  the  abmptneii  and  dryness 
of  the  style,  it  never  lieame  popular.  In  iSod  Browne  again 
left  EngUnd,  and  spent  three  years  in  vititihg  Greece,  some 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily.  In  1A13  ho  once  more  set  out 
for  the  East,  proposing  to  penetrate  to  Safflai^tu)  and  survey 
the  most  interealing  .re^ona  of  central  Asia.  He  spent  the 
winter  In  Smyrna,  and  In  the  spring  of  1S13  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  made  a  ahort  stay  at  Etxerum,  and 
arrived  on  the  ist  of  June  at  Tabtii.  About  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1813  he  left  Tabriz  for  Teheran,  ihlending  to  proceed 
thence  ioto  Tartaty.  but  was  shortly  afterwords  murdered. 
Some  bones,  believid  to  be  hit.  were  afterwards  found  and 
interred  near  the  grave  of  Jean  de  Thevenot,  the  French  traveller. 

Robert  Walpole  pqbliihed,>  the  seeonLl  volume  of  hit  W»w«Vi 

10  Antioch  and  Cyprus ;  also  Jinurti  wnUn  al  CarulaUina^ 

BBOWHHILU,  an  urban  district  In  the  Lichfield  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  6  m.  W.  of  Lichfield, 
on  branch  linet  of  the  London  ft  Norlh-Westcm  and  Midland 
railways,  and  near  the  Essinglon  Canal.  Fop.  (1S91)  ii.Sro; 
(1901)  is,)ii.    There  are  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  dbtttct. 
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fonning  part  of  the  Cannock  Chaae  deposit..  The  town  Bes  on 
the  Roman  Watltng  Street,  and  remains  of  earthworks  are  seen 
at  Knave's  Castle,  on  the  Street,  and  at  Castle  Old  Fort,  a  m. 
S.E.  Ogley  Hay,  the  parish  of  which  partly  covers  BrownhiUa^ 
is  a  large  adjoining  village;  there  are  also  Great  Wyrley  and 
Norton-under-Cannock  or  Norton  Canes  to  the  N.W.  and  N., 
with  cdlieries,  and  at  Church  Bridge  are  brick,  tile,  and  edge-tool 
works.  Wyrley  Grove  b  a  picturesque  mansion  of  the  z7th 
century. 

BROWNING,  EUZABBTH  BARRETT  (x8o6-i86i),  English 
poet,  wife  of  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  was  bom  probably  at 
Cozhoe  Hall,  Durham,  for  this  was  the  home  of  her  father  and 
mother  for  some  time  after  their  marriage  in  1805.  Her  bap- 
tismal register  gives  the  date  of  her  birth  as  the  6th  of  March 
1806,  and  that  of  her  christening  as  the  xoth  of  February  1808. 
The  long  misunderstanding  as  to  her  age,  whereby  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  three  years  later,  was  shared  by  her 
contemporaries  and  even  for  a  time  by  her  husband.  She  was 
the  dau^ter  and  eldest  child  of  Edward  Barrett  Moulton,  who 
added  the  surname  of  Barrett  on  the  death  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  whose  estates  in  Jamaica  he  inherited.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Graham-Clarke,  daughter  of  J.  Graham-Clarke  of 
Fenham  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Xyne.  She  died  when  her  illustrious 
daughter  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Elizabeth's  childhood 
was  passed  in  the  country,  chiefly  at  Hope  End,  a  house  bought 
by  her  father  in  the  beautiful  country  in  sight  of  the  Malvern 
Hills.  "  They  seem  to  me,"  she  wrote,  "  my  native  hills;  for 
though  I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I  was  an  infant 
when  I  went  first  into  their  neighbourhood,  and  lived  there 
untfl  I  had  passed  twenty  by  several  years."  Her  country 
poems,  such  as  "  The  Lost  Bower,"  "  Hector  m  the  Garden,^' 
and  "  The  Deserted  Garden,"  refer  to  the  woods  and  gardens 
of  Hope  End.  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  much  the  companion  of 
her  father,  who  pleased  himself  with  printing  fifty  copies  of 
what  she  calls  her  "  great  epic  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  in 
four  books  "—The  Battle  of  Marathon  (sent  to  the  printer  in 
1819).  She  owns  this  to  have  been  "  a  curious  production  for 
a  child,"  but  diylaims  for  it  anything  more  than  "  an  imiutive 
faculty."  The  love  of  Pope's  Homer,  she  adds,  led  her  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  of  Latin  as  a  help  to  Greek, "  and  the  influence 
of  all  those  tendencies  is  manifest  so  long  afterwards  as  in  my 
Essay  on  Mind  [Essay  on  Mind  and  other  Poems,  1816],  a  didactic 
poem  written  when  I  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  long 
repented  of."  She  was  a  keen  student,  and  it  is  told  of  her  that 
when  her  health  failed  she  had  her  Greek  books  bound  so  as  to 
look  like  novels,  for  fear  her  doctor  should  forbid  her  continuous 
study.  At  this  time  began  her  friendship  with  the  Uind  scholar 
Hu^  Stuart  Boyd,  with  whom  she  read  Greek  authors,  and 
especially  the  Greek  Christian  Fathers  and  Poets.  To  him  she 
addressed  later  three  of  her  sonnets,  and  he  was  one  of  her 
chief  friends  until  his  death  in  1848.  In  1833  Mr  Barrett  sold 
his  house  of  Hope  End,  and  brought  his  family  to  Sidmouth, 
Devon,  for  some  three  years.  That  Elizabeth  made  a  transhb- 
tion  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus,  published  with 
some  original  poems  (1833).  After  that  time  London  became 
the  home  of  the  Barretts  until  the  children  married  and  the 
father  died.  The  temporary  dwelling  was  at  74  Gloucester 
Phice,  Portman  Square,  and  in  1838  the  lease  was  taken  of  the 
final  house,  50  Wimpolc  Street. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1836  that  Elizabeth  Banett's 
active  literary  life  began.  She  then  made  the  acquaintance  of 
R.  H.  Home,  afterwuds  famous  for  a  time  as  the  author  of 
Orion,  but  perhaps  best  remembered  as  her  correspondent 
{Letters  to  R.  H.  Home,  a  vols.  1877),  and  this  acquaintance  led 
to  the  appearance  of  rather  frequent  poems  by  .Miss  Barrett  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magasine,  edited  by  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton), 
and  in  other  magazines  or  annuals.  But  the  publication  of 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  (1838)  was  a  graver  step.  "  My 
present  attempt,"  she  writes  in  this  year, "  is  actually,  and  will 
be  considered  by  others,  more  a  trial  of  strength  than  either  of 
my  preceding  ones."  There  was  at  that  date  a  lull  in  the  pro- 
duction of  conspicuous  books  of  poetry.    Wordsworth  had 


ceased.  Browning  and  Tennyson  had  hardly  began  to  write 
their  best  Biiss  Barrett's  v^ume  was  wdl  itvkiml,  fast  nol 
popular,  and  no  second  edition  was  required;  of  thepoens 
afterwards  famous  it  contained  three,  "  Cbwper's  Grave," 
"  My  Doves,"  and  "  The  Sea-Mew,"  the  fint  fanpasBoaed  aad 
the  other  two  very  quiet,  which  a  fine  taste  nnist  rank  faig^ 
among  all  her  works.  The  Quarterly  Remem  (September  i&ie), 
in  an  article  on  "  Modem  English  Poetesses,"  critidzes  Tk 
Seraphim  with  Prometheus,  and  treats  the  foemer  with  respect, 
but  does  not  lift  the  author  out  of  the  quite  unequal  oompaay 
of  Mrs  Norton,  "  V,"  and  other  contemponry  wonen.  In  tie 
previous  year  Elizabeth  had  made  the  memorable  acquaintaaoe 
of  Wordsworth.  "  No,"  she  writes,  "  I  waa  not  at  all  disap- 
pointed in  Wordsworth,  although  perhaps  I  shoold  not  law 
singed  him  from  the  multitude  as  a  great  man.  There  is  a 
reserve  even  in  his  countenance;  ...  his  eyes  have  more 
meekness  than  brilliancy;  and  in  his  slow,  even  artknlatioa 
there  b  rather  the  solemnity  and  ralmnwa  of  irmth  itself  tkia 
the  animation  and  energy  of  those  who  seek  for  it  ...  He  «u 
very  kind,  and  sate  near  me  and  talked  to  me  as  long  as  he  vas 
in  the  room,  and  recited  a  translation  by  Gary  of  a  aoeaet  of 
Dante's— and  altogether  it  was  a  dream."  With  Lasdor,  at  tk 
same  date,  a  meeting  took  place  that  had  long  remits.  At  t^ 
time,  too,  began  another  of  Elizabeth's  valued  friendships— tku 
with  Miss  Mitford,  author  of  Our  ViUage  and  other  weeks  kss 
well  remembered.  Mr  John  Kenyon  also  became  at  abo«t  tka 
time  a  dtai  and  intimate  friend.  He  was  a  distant  ooosin  of  be 
Barretts,  had  published  some  verse,  and  was  a  wann  and  generon 
friend  to  men  of  letters.  From  the  date  of  the  biith  of  that 
child  (1849)  he  gave  the  Brownings  a  hundred  poonds  a  Teir. 
and  when  he  died  in  1856  he  bequeathed  to  them  eleven  thooaad 
pounds.  To  him  a  great  number  of  Elizabeth'a  kites  ut 
addressed,  and  to  him  in  later  years  was  Amero  Leigh  dcdicanA 
Elizabeth  Barrett  began  also  in  London  an  acquaintance  with 
Harriet  Martineau. 

Full  of  the  interest  of  friendship  and  literature,  the  residace 
in  London  was  unfavourable  to  Elizabeth^  health.  In  eady 
girlhood  she  had  a  spinal  affection,  and  her  lungs  became  ddcate. 
She  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  beginning  of  the  Barretts'  tk 
in  town,  and  was  thereafter  an  invalid — by  no  means  esakftf 
confined  to  her  room,  but  often  imprisoned  there,  and  ^atnJtf 
a  recluse,  until  her  marriage.  Her  state  waa  ao  threateniBg  that 
in  r838  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  her  to  Torquay,  «ben 
she  spent  three  years,  accompanied  by  her  brother  Edwd«  tk 
dearest  of  her  eight  brothers,  the  only  one,  she  said  many  jcus 
later,  who  ever  comprehended  her,  and  for  a  time  by  her  latkr 
and  sisters.  During  this  time  of  physical  suffering  she  underveat 
the  greatest  grief  of  her  life  by  the  drowning  of  her  bdovtd 
brother,  who  with  two  friends  went  sailing  in  a  small  boat  asd 
was  lost  in  Babbacombe  Bay.  Rumours  of  the  foonderiag 
reached  the  unhappy  sister,  who  was  assured  of  the  wont  after 
three  days,  when  the  bodies  were  found.  The  acddeet  d 
Edward  Barrett's  meeting  with  his  death  throu^  ber  reakwa 
at  Torquay,  and  the  minor  accident  of  her  having  parted  item 
him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  as  she  said,  "  with  pettish  wofds,' 
increased  her  anguish  of  heart  to  hraror.  A  iew  days  ktoe 
she  had  written,  "  There  are  ao  many  mercies  dose  arooad  » 
that  God's  being  seems  proved  to  me,  demonstrated  to  me,  by  Hii 
manifested  love."  When  the  blow  came,  its  heavy  weight  aad 
closeness  to  her  heart  convinced  her,  she  wrote,  throogli  la 
awful  experience  of  suffering,  of  divine  action.  But  many  ytsn 
later  the  mention  of  her  brother's  death  was  intolerable  to  ha 
At  the  time  she  only  did  not  die.  She  had  to  remain  for  nexfy 
a  year  day  and  m'gbt  within  hearing  of  the  sea,  of  whi^  tk 
sound  seemed  to  her  the  tnoan  of  a  dying  man. 

There  is  here  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  ooncspoadesce 
which  btisied  her  secluded  life  at  all  ages;  but  with  ai 
impulse  of  self-proteaion  she  went  to  work  as  soon  as  ha 
strength  sufficed.  One  of  her  tasks  was  a  part  taken  b  tk 
Chaucer  Modernised  (1841),  a  work  suggested  by  Worthvorth. 
to  which  he,  Leigh  Hunt,  Home  and  others  contrAnted  la 
1841  she  returned  to  Wimpole  Street,  and  in  that  and  tk 
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Sollowmg  year  the  iru  at  nock  on  two  aeries  of  aitidet  oq  the 
Greek  Ouistiui .  poets  and  on  the  English  poets,  written  for 
the  ^deiiaeimimder  the  editorship  of  Mr  CW.DUke.  Inwork 
she  fovmdaomehiterest  and  even  some  delist:  "Once  I  wished 
not  to  live,  bat  the  faculty  of  life  seems  to  have  qirang  np  in 
me  a^ank  faom  under  the  crushing  foot  of  heav/  grief.  Be  it 
an  as  God  wills." 

It  Is  in  1842  that  we  notice  the  name  of  Robert  Browning 
in  Iser  letters:    "  Mr  Home  the  poet  and  Mr  Browning  the  poet 
wexe  not  beUnd  in  approbation,"  she  says  in  regard  to  her  work 
on  the  iMCts. '  "  Mr  Browning  is  said  to  be  Inmed.  in  Greek, 
especiaUy  the  dramatists."    In  this  year  also  she  declares  her 
fave  for  Tennyson.   To  Kenyon  she  writes,  "I  ought  to  be  thank- 
ing you  for  your  great  kindnfaw  about  this  divine  Tennyson." 
In  1843,  moreover,  she  had  tlie  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  Words- 
worth, who  had  twice  asked  Kenyon  for  permission  to  visit  her. 
The  visit  was  not  pomitted  on  account  of  Miss  Barrett's  ill- 
heaKh.    Now  Haydon  sent  her  his  unfinished  painting  of  the  great 
poet  musing  upon  Hdvellyn;  she  wrote  her  sonnet  on  the  portrait, 
and  Haydion  sent  it  to  Rydal  Mount.    Wordsworth's  com- 
mendation  is  rather  cooL    In  August  1843  "  '^^  Cry  of  the 
Children  "  appeared  in  BiackwooTj  Magatiiu,  and  during  the 
year  she  was  associated  with  her  friend  Home  ib  a  critical  work, 
The  Nem  Spirit  of  ike  Afjt,  rather  by  advice  than  by  direct 
contribution.    Her  two  volumesi  of  poems  (1844)  appeared, 
six  3rears  after  her  former  book,  under  the  title  of  Poems,  by 
Elisabetk  Barrdt  Barrett.    The  warmest  praises  that  greeted  the 
new  poems  were  H.  F.  Chorley's  in  the  Athenaeum,  John 
Forster's  in  the  Examiner,  and  those  conveyed  in  Blackwood, 
the  DuHm  Review,  the  New  Quarterly  and  the  AUas.    Letters 
came  from  Carlyle  and  others.    Both  he  and  Miss  Martineau 
selected  as  their  favourite  poem  "Lady  Geraldine's  OMirt- 
ship,"  a  vioknt  piece  of  work.    In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  came  the  letter  from  a  stranger  that  was  to  be  so 
momentous  to  both.    "  I  had  a  letter  from  Browning  the  poet 
last  night,"  she  writes  to  her  old  friend  Mrs  Martin,  "  which 
threw  me  into  ecstasies—Browning,  the  author  of  Paracelnu, 
the  king  of  the  mystics."    She  is  flattered,,  though  not  to 
**  ecstasies,"  at  about  the  same  time  by  a  letter  from  E.  A.  Foe, 
and  by  the  dedication  to  her,  as  "  the  noblest  of  her  sex,"  of 
hs  own  work.    "  What  is  to  be  said,  I  wonder,  when  a  man 
calls  you  the  ' noUest  of  your  sex ' ?  'Sir,  you  are  the  most 
discerning  of  youis.'"    America  was  at  least  as  quick  as  £n|^d 
to  appreciate  her  poetry;  among  other  messages  thence  came 
in  the  spring  letters  from  Lowell  and  from  Mrs  Sigoumey.    "She 
says  that  Uie  sound  of  my  poetry  is  stirring  the  '  deep  green 
forests  of  the  New  World ';  whidi  sounds  pleasantly,  docs  it 
not?"    It  is  m  the  same  year  that  the  letters  first  speak  of  the 
b^>e  of  a  journey  to  Italy.    The  winters  in  London,  with  the 
imprisonment  wUch— according  to  the  medical  practice  of  that 
day— they  entailed,  were  lowering  Elisabeth's  strength  of 
resistance  ai^dnst  disease.    She  km^  for  the  change  of  light, 
scene,  manners  and  language,  and  the  longing  became  a  hope, 
until  her  Other's  prohibition  put  an  end  to  it,  and  doomed  her, 
as  she  and  othos  thought,  to  death,  without  any  perceptible 
season  for  the  denial  of  so  reasonable  a  desire. 

Meanwhile  the  friendship  with  BrtyWning  had  become  tiie 
chief  thing  in  Elisabeth  Barrett's  life.  The  correqxmdence, 
onoe  begun,  had  not  flagged.  In  the  early  summer  they 
met.  The  allusion  to  bis  poetry  in  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courts 
ship  "  had  doubtless  put  an  edge  to  his  already  keen  wish  to 
know  her.  He  became  her  frequent  visitor  «nd  kept  her 
room  fragrant  with  flowers.  He  never  lagged,  whether  in 
friendship  or  in  love.  ■  We  have  the  strange  privilege,  since 
the  publication  of  the- letters  between  the  two,  of  foUowing 
thewfaok  course  of  this  noble  love^toiy  from  begmniiig  to  end, 
and'day  by  day.  Browning  was  six  yesrs  younger- than  the 
woman  he  jo  paasiaaatciy  admired,  and  he  at  first  bdieved  !jer 
to  be  ftntfm^  by  some  hopeless  physical  injury  to  her  sofa. 
Bat  of  his  own  wish. and  resolution  he  never  doubted.  Her 
hesitatioo,  hi  her  regard  for  his  liberty  and  strength,  to  burden 
wrdi  an  aiGng  wife^  she-has  xeoorded  in  the  Sonnets  after- 


waids  pabltsbed'  smder  a  alight  disguise  as  Somiels  from  tke 
Perlmpiese, .  She  refused  him  once  "  with  all  her  will,  but  much 
against  her  heart,"  and  yielded  at  last  for  his  sake  rather  than 
her  own.  Her  father's  will  was  that  his  children  should  not 
many,  and,  kind  and  affectionate  father  though  he  was,  the 
pndiitn'tion  took  a  violent  form  and  strack  terror  into  the  hearta 
of  the  three  dutiful  and  sensitive  girts.  Robert  Browning's 
addresses  were,  therefore,  kept  secret,  for  fear  of  scenes  of  anger 
which  the  most  fraple  of  the  three  could  not  face.  Browning 
was  reluctant  to  practise  the  deception;  Elizabeth  alone  knew 
how  impossible  it  was  to  avoid  it  When  shewaa  persuaded 
to  many,  it  was  she  who  insisted,  in  mental  and  physical  terror, 
upon  a  secret  wedding.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1846  her 
health  improved,  and  on  the  rath  of  September  the  two  poets 
were  married  in  St  Marylebone  parish  church.  Browning  visited 
it  on  his  subsequent  journeys  to  En^and  to  give  thanks  for  what 
had  taken  place  at  its  altar.  Elizabeth's  two  sisters  had  been 
permitted  to  know  of  the  engagement,  but  not  of  the  wedding, 
so  that  their  father's  anger  might  not  fall  on  them  too  heavily. 
For  a  week  Mrs  Browning  remained  in  her  father's  house.  On 
the  rpth  of  September  she  left  it,  taking  her  maid  and  her  little 
dog,  joined  her  husband,  and  crossed  to  the  Continent.  She 
never  entered  that  home  again,  nor  did  her  £sther  ever  forgive 
her.  Her  letters,  written  with  tears  to  entreat  his  pardon,  were 
never  answered.  They  were  all  subsequently  returned  to  her 
unopened.  Among  them  was  one  die  had  written,  in  the  prospect 
of  danger,  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  With  her  sisters  her 
relations  were,  as  before,  most  affectionate.  Her  brothos,  one 
at  least  of  whom  disapproved  of  her  action,  hdd  for  a  time 
alofrf.  AH  others  were  t^en  entirely  by  surprise.  Mrs  Jameson, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  few  intimate  visitors  to  Mi»  Barrett's 
room,  had  offered  to  take  her  to  Italy  that  year,  but  met  her 
instead  on  her  way  thither  with  a  newly-married  husband. 
The  poets' journey  was  full  of  delight.  Where  she  qould  not  walk, 
up  long  staircases  or  across  the  waters  of  the  stream  at  Vauduse, 
Browning  carried  her.  In  October  they  reached  Pisa,  and 
there  they  wintered,  Mrs  Jameson  kequng  them  company  for 
a  time  lest  ignorance  of  practical  things  should  bring  them,  in 
their  poverty,  to  trouble:  She  soon  found  that  they  were  both 
admirable  economists;  not  that  they  gave  time  and  thought  to 
husbandry,  but  that  they  knew  how  to  enjoy  life  without  luxuries. 
So  they  remained  to  the  end,  frugal  and  content  with  little. 

For  climate  and  cheapness  they  settled  in  Italy,  choosing 
Florence  in  the  spring  of  1847,  And  remaining  there,  with  the 
interruptions  of  a  change  to  places  in  Italy  sudi  as  Siena  and 
Rome,  and  to  Paris  and  En^and,  until  Mrs  Browning's  death. 
It  was  at  Pisa  that  Robert  Browning  first  saw  the  Sonndsfrom 
tke  Portuguese,  poems  which  his  wife  had  written  in  secret  and 
had  no  thought  of  publishing.  He,  however,  resolved  to  give 
them  to  the  worid.  **  I  dared  not,"  he  said,  **  reserve  to  myself 
the  finest  sonnets  written  in  sny  language  rince  Shakespeare^s." 
The  judgment,  which  the  existence  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets 
renders  obviously  absurd,  may  be  pardoned.  The  scmnets  were 
sent  to  Blisa  Mitford  and  published  at  Reading,  as  Sennets  by 
E.B,B.,  ia  r847.  In  1850  they  were  included,  under  their  final 
title,  in  a  new  issue  of  poems.  During  the  Pisan  autumn  appeared 
in  Blackwood s  Magazine  seven  poems  by  Mrs  Browning  which  she 
had  sent  some  time  before,  and  the  publication  of  which  at  that 
moment  disturbed  her  as  likely  to  hurt  her  father  by  an  ai^Mrent 
reference  to  her  own  story.  At  Pisa  also  she  wrote  and  sent  to 
America  a  poem,  "  The  Runaway  Sktve  at  Pilgrim  Point," 
which  was  published  in  Boston,  in  Tke  Liberty  Bell,  in  1848, 
and  separately  in  England  in  r849.  In  the  summer  of  r847  tiie 
Brownings  left  their  temporary  dwelling  in  Florence  and  took 
the  ^)artinent  in  Casa  Guidi,  near  the  Pitti  Pahwe,  which  was 
thenceforth  their  chief  home.  Early  in  thev  reaidenoe  began 
that  exdted  interest  in  Italian  affairs  which  made  so  great  a 
part  of  Mrs  Browning's  emotional  life.  The  Florentines,  under 
the  government  of  the  g?and  duke,  were  proq)erous  but  disturiied 
by  national  aq>irat]ons.  Mrs  Browning,  by  degrees,  wrote 
Casa  Guidi  Windows  on  their  behalf  and  as  an  i4>peal  to  the 
always,  impulsive  sympathies  of  England.    In  1849  was  bom 
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the  Brownings'  only  chfld,  thdr  beloved  son  Robert  Wiedemann 
Barrett.  After  this  event  Mrs  Browning  resumed  her  literary 
activities,  preparing  a  new  issue,  with  some  additions,  of  her 
poems  (1850).  A  pom  on  the  death  of  a  friend's  child  ap- 
peared in  the  Athenaeum  (1849),  and  there  the  new  volumes  were 
warmly  praised.  Casa  Cuidi  Windows  followed  in  1851.  Visiting 
England  in  that  year,  the  Brownings  saw  much  of  the  Procters, 
and  something  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Kingsley,  Ruskin, 
Rogers,  Patmore  and  Tennyson,  and  also  of  Carlyle,  with  whom 
they  went  to  Paris,  where  they  saw  George  Sand,  and  where 
they  passed  the  December  days  of  the  coup  d*Uat.  Mrs 
Browning  happened  to  .take  a  political  fancy  to  Napoleon  III., 
whom  she  would  probably  have  denounced  if  a  tithe  of  his 
tyrannies  had  occurred  in  Italy,  and  the  ixacy  became  more 
emotional  in  after  years. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs  Browning's  ix>ems  was  called  for  in  1853, 
and  at  about  this  time,  in  florence,  she  began  to  work  on  Aurora 
Leigh.  She  was  still  writing  this  poem  when  the  Brownings  were 
again  in  England,  in  1855.  Tennyson  there  read  to  them  his 
newly-written  Maud,  Aiter  another  interval  in  Paris  they  were 
In  London  again— Mrs  Browning  for  the  last  time.  She  was 
with  her  dear  cousin  Kenyon  during  the  last  months  of  his  life. 
In  October  1856  the  Brownings  returned  to  their  Florentine 
home,  Mrs  Browning  leaving  her  completed  Aurora  Leigh  for 
publicatioiu  The  book  had  an  immediate  success;  a  second 
edition  was  required  in  a  fortnight,  a  third  a  few  months  later. 
In  the  fourth  edition  (1859)  several  corrections  were  made.  The 
review  in  Blackwood  was  written  by  W.  £.  Aytoun,  that  in  the 
North  British  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

!  In  1857  Mrs  Browning  addressed  a  petition,  in  thie  form 
of  a  letter,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  begging  him  to  remit  the 
sentence  of  exile  upon  Victor  Hugo.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
reply.  In  1857  Mrs  Browning's  father  died,  unreconciled. 
Henrietta  Barrett  had  married,  like  her  sister,  and  like  her  was 
miforgiven.  In  1858  occurred  another  visit  to  Paris,  and  another 
to  Rome,  where  Hawthorne  and  his  family  were  among  the 
Brownings'  friends.  In  1859  came  the  Italian  war  In  which 
Mrs  Browning's  hasty  sympathies  were  hotly  engaged.  Her 
admiration  of  Italy's  diampion,  Napoleon  m.,  knew  no  bounds, 
and  did  not  give  way  when,  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  Venice 
and  Rome  were  left  unannezed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
French  frontiers  were  "  rectified  "  by  the  withdrawal  from  that 
kingdom  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  That  peace,  however,  was  a  bitter 
disappointment,  and  her  fragile  health  suffered.  At  Siena  and 
Florence  this  year  the  Brownings  were  very  kind  to  Landor,  old, 
aolitary,  and  SL  Mrs  Browning's  poem,  '*  A  Tale  of  Villafranca," 
was  published  in  the  Athenaeum  m  September,  and  afterwards 
included  in  Poems  before  Congress  (i860).  Then  followed  another 
long  visit  to  Rome,  and  there  Mrs  Browning  prepared  for  the  press 
this,  her  last  volume.  The  little  book  was  judged  with  some 
impatience,  A  Curse  for  a  Nation  being  mistaken  for  a  denuncia- 
tion of  England,  whereas  it  was  aimed  at  America  and  her  slavery. 
The  Athenaeum,  amongst  others,  committed  this  error.  The 
Saturday  Review  was  hard,  on  the  volume,  so  was  Blackwood; 
the  Ailasand  Daily  News  Uivcninble,  In  July  z86o  was  published 
**  A  Musical  Instrument "  in  the  young  Comhitt  Uagmne,  edited 
by  the  author's  friend  W.  M.  Thackeray.  The  last  blow  she  had 
to  endure  was  thejdeath  of  her  sister  HenrietU,  In  the  same  year. 

On  the  30th  of  June  i86x  Elizabeth. Barrett  Browning  died. 
Her  husbcmd,  who  tended  her  alone  on  the  ni^t  of  her  decease, 
wrote  to  Miss  Blagden:  "  Then  came  what  my  heart  will  keep 
till  I  see  her  again  and  longer — ^fhe  most  perfect  expression  of  her 
love  to  me  within  my  whole  knowledge  of  her.  Always  smilingly, 
happily,  and  with  a  face  like  a  girl's,  and  In  a  few  minutes  she 
died  In  my  arms,  her  head  on  my  cheek.  .'..There -was  no 
lingering,  nor  acute  pain,  nor  oonsdousness  of  separation,  but 
God  took  her  to  himself  as  you  would  Uft  a  sleeping  child  from  a 
dark  uneasy  bed  Into  your  arms  and  the  Ught.  Thank  God." 
Her  married  life  had  been  supremely  happy.  Something  has  been 
said  of  the  difference  between  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to 
"  spiritualism,"  in  which  Mrs  Browning  had  interest  and  faith, 
but  no  division  ever  Intenupted  their  entirely  perfect  affection 


and  happiness.  Of  her  husband's  love  for  her  she  wxoce  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  "  He  prefeoed  ...  of  £ree  and  defibcxie 
choice,  to  be  allowed  to  sit  only  an  hour  a  day  by  my  side,  to  tke 
fulfilment  of  the  brightest  dream  which  shonld  esdnde  toe  ia 
any  possible  world."  ''  I  am  stQl  doubtful  whether  all  tke 
bri^tness  can  be  meant  for  ffie.  It  is  just  as  if  the  son  rose  sgsa 
at  7  o'clock  P.K."  **  I  take  it  for  pure  magk;,  this  life  of  auae. 
Surdy  nobody  was  ever  so  happy  before."  "  I  must  say  to  yoa 
[Mrs  Jameson]  who  saw  the  beginning  with  ns,  that  tlds  end  of 
fifteen  months  is  just  fifteen  times  better  and  bzig^tter;  tk 
mystical '  moon '  growing  larger  and  larger  till  scarcely  rmb  is 
left  for  any  stars  at  all:  the  oiJy  differences  iducfa  have  toac^ 
me  being  the  more  and  more  happiness."  Browning  hoaei  bs 
wife  in  Florence,  under  a  tomb  designed  by  their  ffxend  Fredokk 
Leighton.  On  the  wall  of  Casa  Guidi  Is  plared  the  insaipdaB: 
"  Qui  scrisse  e  morl  Elisabetta  Barrett  Browning,  che  in  coor  di 
donna  cbnciliava  sdenza  di  dotto  e  spirito  di  poeta,  e  tact  del  sco 
verso  aureo  annello  f ra  Italia  e  Inghilterra.  ^  Pone  q:tte^a  hpkk 
Firenze  grata  1861."  In  1S66  Robert  Browning  published  1 
volume  of  selections  from  his  wife's  works. 

The  place  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  Eag^  Etentm 
is  high,  if  not  upon  the  summits.  She  had  an  ongiBal  gcKos,  s 
fervent  heart,  and  an  intellect  that  was,  if  not  great,  furwltBaiy 
active.  She  seldom  has  composure  or  repose,  but  it  is  not  tne 
that  her  poetry  is  purely  onotionaL  It  is  full  of  abimdaat, 
and  even  over-abundant,  thoughts  It  is  IntdlectQally  restlesk 
The  impassioned,  peace  of  the  greatest  poetry,  sash,  as  Words- 
worth's, is  not  hers.  Nor  did  she  apparently  seek  to  attain  those 
heights.  Her  Greek  training -taught  her  little  o£  the  econoey 
that  such  a  poetic  education  is  hdd  to  impose;  she  "  dsshed,* 
not  by  reason  of  feminine  weakness,  butas  it  were  to  prove  her 
possession  of  masculine  strength.  Her  gentler  work,  as  k  the 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  is  beyond  praise.  There  is  ia  hff 
poetic  personality  a  glory  of  righteousness,  of  spiritnality,  ud  d 
ardour  that  makes  her  name  a  splendid  one  in  the  histoiy  of  sa 
inoompaiable  literature. 

See  the  Letters  of  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  addressed  t$  H  H. 
Home,  with  Comments  on  Contemporaries,  edited  by  S  R>  To«fi- 
shend  Mayer  (2  vols.,  1877) ;  Tke-PoeUeal  Works  e§ EUaabeA  Bvres 
Browningjrom  z8z6  to  X644,  edited  with  memoir  by  J;  H.  le^pM 
(1887);  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  (Emioent  Woocn  ntnesh  bf 
J.  H.  Ingram,  1888) ;  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin  and  the  Brtrnxrags, 
by  Anne  Ritchie  (18^);  The  Letters  of  Etiaabeth  Barrett  Brtmeif^, 
eoited  with  biogiaphical  additions  by  Frederick  G.  Keayoe  (2  voik, 
X897) ;  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browntngand  EUaabdk  Barrett  Bamtt 
(2  vols.,  1899):  La  Vie  et  F more  d:  Elisabctk Brtmmmg,  by  MdOe^ 
Germaine-Marie  Merktte  (Paxia,  1906) .  (A.  Ma) 

BROWNING,  OSCAR  (X837-  ),  En^ishL  writer^  was  hem  h 
London  on  the  i7ih  of  January  1837,  the  atia'oi  a'meii^ut, 
William  Shjpton  Brownmg.  He  wi&a  educated  at  Etea  sad  tt 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  felknr  aad  tntsi, 
graduatingfourthlnthedassicaltripoaofx86ow  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  master  at  Eton  College,'  resuming  residence  in  1876  st 
Cambridge,  whoe  he  became  university  lecturer  in  histoiy.  Be 
soon  became  a  prominent  figure  in  ooUege  and  univeisity  Eie, 
encouraging  especially  the  study  of  political  adence  and  noden 
political  history,  the  extension  of  unxvenity  twirhing  snd  ^ 
movement  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Bt  is  well  kaovn  to 
Dante  studenU  by  his  Dante;  Life  and  Works  (1891),  and  to  tk 
study  of  Italian  history  he  has  cantiibnted  Gmdplu  asd  Ck&dr 
lines (1903).  ICs works onmodem history indnde En^ani ad 
Napoleon  in  1803  (1887),  History  of  Bn^fand  (4  vob.  1890),  Wen 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1899)^  Hisierref  Bmafa  tii^iUs 
(1901),  Napoleon,  the  first  Phase  (1905). 

BROWNING.  ROBERT  (x8i3-z889)»  Enfl^Bs^  poet,  wis  boa 
at  Camberwdl,  London,  on  the  7th  of  May  x8ia.  He  wis  tbe 
son  of  Robert  Brownmg  (z78x-z866),  who  for  fifty  yeas  «u 
employed  in  the  Bank  of  Khglsnd  EadierBrowniBgshadbeea 
settled  hi  Wiltshire  and  Dooetshlze,  and  there  is  no  giouad  Ik 
the  statement  that  the  family  was  partly  of  Jewish  flofb. 
The  poet's  mother  was  a  daugihter  of  William  WiedensBiw  > 
German  who  had  settled  in  Dundee  and  manied  a  Soottisfc  ^f' 
His  parents  had  one  other  chfld,  a  dangler,  Satis niw,  boa  is 
18x4. .  Th^  Jived  quietly  in  CambecwelL    1^  dder  Bio«a^ 
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had  a  sufBdent  income  and  was  indiffezait  to  numey-making. 
He  had  strong  liteiaiy  and  artistic  tastes.  He  was  an  aident 
book  collector,  and  so  good  a  draughtsman  that  patexnal 
authority  alone  had  prevented. him  from  adopting  an  artistic 
career.  He  had,  like  his  son^  a  migtilar  faculty  for  versifying, 
and  helped  the  boy's  eaxly  lessons  by  twisting  the  Latin  grammar 
into  grotesque  rhymes. .  He  lived,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  be 
S4,  with  unbroken  health.  The  younger  Robert-inherited,  along 
vith  other  dutractexistics,  much  of  his  father's  ir^our  of  con- 
stitution. From  the  mother,  who  had  delicate  health,  he  prob- 
ably derived  his  excessive  nervous  initability;  and  from  her, 
too,  came  his  passion  for  music.  The  family  was  united  by  the 
strongest  mutual  affection,  and  thepazentserred,if  anythjng,  on 
the  side  of  indulgence.  Browning  was  sent  to  a  sdhool  in  the 
sei^Jibourliood,  but  left  it'  when  fourteen,  and  had  little  other 
teaching.  He  had  a  French  tutor  for  the  next  two  years,  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  attended  some  Greek  lectures  at  the 
Londcm  University.  At  school  he  never  won  a  piuse,  thou^ 
it  was  more  difficult  to  avoid  thui  to  win  prizes.  He  was  more 
conspicuous  for  the  love  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  he  always 
retained,  than  for  any  interest  in  his  lessons.  He  rather  despised 
his  companions  and  made  few  friends,  A  precocious  poetical 
capacity,  however,  showed  itself  in  eztrapscholastic  ways.  He 
made  his  scfaoolf  eDows  act  plays,  juurtly  written  by  himsdf  .  He 
had  composed  verses  Before  he  could  write,  and  when  twelve 
years  old  completed  a  volume  of  poems  called  Ineondita,  His 
parents  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  &  publisher;  but  his  verses 
were  admired  by  Sarah  Flower,  afterwards  Mrs  Adams,  a  well- 
known  hjonn-writer  of  the  day,  and  by  W.  J.  Fox,  both  of  whom 
became  valuable  friends.  A  cqpy  mule  by  Miss  Flower  was  in 
fristence  in  1871,  but  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  author. 
Browning  had  tlw  run  of  his  father's  libraxy,  and  acquired  a  very 
unusual  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading.  Quarles'  Emblems  was 
an  cq>ecial  favourite;  and  besides  the  Eliaibethan  dramatists 
and  standard  English  books,  he  had  read  all  the  works  of  Voltaire. 
Byron  was  his  fint  master  in  poetry,  but  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  fell  in  acddentaty  with  Shdley  and  Keats.  For  Shelley 
in  particular  he  conceived  an  enthusiatie  admiration  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  though  it  was  qualified  in  his  later  life. 

The  more  aggressive  side  of  Browning's  character  was  as  yet 
the  most  prominent;  and  a  self-willed  lad,  conscious  of  a  grow- 
ing ability,,  found  himself  cramped  in  Camberwell  drdes.  He 
rejected  the  ordinary  careers.  He  dedined  the  offer  of  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bank  of  Eni^and;  and  his  father,  who  had  found  the 
occupation,  unoongmial,  not  only  ai^roved'  the  refusal  but 
cordially  accepted  the  son's  decision  to  take  poetry  for  his  pro- 
fession. For  good  or  evfl,  Browning  had  been  left  very  much  to 
his  own  guidance,  and  if  his  intellectual  Gaining  siiffered  in  some 
directions,  the  liberty  permitted  the  development  of  his  marked 
originality.  The  parental  yoke,  however,  was  too  light  to  pro- 
voke rebellion.  Browning's  mental  growth  led  to  no  violent 
breach  with  the  creeds  of  his  childhood.  His  parents  became 
Dissenters  in  middle  life,  but  often  attended  Anglican  services; 
and  Browning,  though  he  abandoned  the  dogmas,  continued  to 
sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  their  creed.  He  never  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  cordially  accepted  the 
general  position  of  contemporary  Liberalism.  His  worship  of 
Shdley  did  not  mean  an  acceptance  of  his  master's  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity,  still  less  did  he  revolt  against  the 
moral  discipline  under  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  fre- 
quented literary  and  artistic  circles,  and  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  theatre;  but  he  was  entirely  free  from  a  coarse  Bohemian- 
ism,  and  never  went  to  bed,  we  are  told,  without  kissing  his 
mother.  He  lived  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage.  His 
mother  lived  till  1849,  and  his  father  till  1866,  and  his  affectionate 
rdations  to  both  remained  unaltered.  Browning's  first  published 
poem,-  Potdine,  appeared  anonymously  in  1833.  He  always 
regarded  it  as  crude,  and  destroyed  all  the  copies  of  this  edition 
that  came  within  his  reach.  It  was  only  to  avoid  unauthorized 
reprints  that  he  consented  with  reluctance  to  republishing  it  in 
the  collected  works  of  1868.  The  indication  of  genius  was  recog- 
nised by  W.  J.  Fox,  who  hailed  it  hi  the  Monikly  Repository  as 


marking  the  advent  of  a  true  poet  Pauline  contains  an  en- 
thusiastic invocation  of  Shelley,  whose  influence  upon  its  st^e 
and  conception  is  strongly  marked.  .  It  is  the  only  one  of  Brown- 
ing's works  which  can  be  regarded  as  imitative.  In  the  winter 
of  1833  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  on  a  visit  to  the  Russian 
consul-general,  Mr  Benckhausen.-  There  he  wrote  the  earliest 
jof  his  dramatic  lyrics,  "  Porphyria's  Lover  "  and  "  Johannes 
Agricola."  Ill  the  spring  of  1834  he  visited  Italy  for  the  first 
time,  going  tp  Venice  and  Asolo. 

Browninis's  personality  was  fully  revealed  in  his  next  consider- 
able poems,  Paracelsus  (1835)  and  SorieOo  (1840).  With  Pauline, 
however,  they  form  a  groi^.  In  an  essay  (prefixed  to  the 
spurious.  Shelley  letters  of  x8sx).  Browning  describes  Shelley's 
poetry."  as  a  sublime  fragmentary  essay  towards  a  presentment 
of  the  correspondency  of  the  universe  to  Deity."  The  phrase 
describes  his  own  view  of  the  true  functions  of  a  poet,  anid 
Browning,  having  accepted  the  vocation,  was  meditating  the 
qualifications  which  should  fit  him  for  his  task.  The  hero  of 
Pauline  u  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind  which  endangers  his  iiddity 
to  his  duty.  Paracdsus  and  SordeUo  are  studies  in  the  psychology 
of  genius,  illustrating  its  besetting  temptations.  Paracdsus  fails 
from  intdlectual  pride,  not  balanced  by  love  of  his  kind,  and  from 
excessive  ambition,  which  leads  him  to  seek  success  by  imworthy 
means.  Sordello  is  a  poet  distracted  between  the  donands  of  a 
dreamy*  imagination  and  the  desire  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  dian- 
kind.  He  finally  gives  up  poetry  for  practical  politics,  and  gets 
into  perplerities  only  to  be  solved  by  his  death.  Pauline  might 
in  some  indeftnite  degree  reflect  Browning's  own  feelings,  but  in 
the  later  poems  he  adopts  his  characteristic  method  of  speaking  in 
a  quaisi-dramatic  mood.  They  are,  as  he  gave  notice,  "  poems, 
not  dramas."  The  interest  is  not  in  the  external  events,  but  in 
the  "  development  of  a  soul ";  but  they  are  observations  of  other 
men's  souls,  not  direct  revelations  of  his  own.  Paracelsus  was 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  original  narrative,  and  Sordello  was 
a  historicid  though  a  very  indefinite  person.  The  background 
of  history  is  intentionally  vague  in  both  cases.  There  is  one 
remarkable  difference  between  them.  The  Paracelsus,  though 
full  of  noble  passages,  is  certainly  diffuse.  Browning  httrd  that 
John  Sberliz^  had  complained  of  its  "  verbosi^,"  and  tried  to 
remedy  this  failing  by  the  surgical  expedient  of  cutting  out  the 
usual  coimecting  words.  Relative  pronoun?  henceforth  become 
scarce  in  his  poetry,  and  the  grammatical  construction  often  a 
matter  of  conjecture..  Words  are  forcibly  jammed  together 
instead  of  being  articuhitely  combined.  To  the  ordinary  reader 
many  passages  in  his  later  work  are  both  crabbed  and  obscure, 
but  the  "obscurity"  never  aftttwards  reached  the  pitch  of 
SordeUo,  It  is  due  to  the  vagueness  with  which  the  story  -is 
rather  hinted  than  told,  as  well  as  to  the  subtlety  and  intricacy 
of  the  psychological  expositions.  The  subtiety  and  vigour  of 
the  thought  are  indeed  surprising,  and  may  justify  the  frequent 
comparisons  to  Shakespeare;  and  it  abounds  in  descriptive 
passages  of  genidne  poetry. 

StiU,  Browning  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  a  fallacy.  It 
was  quite  legitimate  to  subordinate  the  external  incidents  to 
the  psychological  development  in  which  he  was  really  interested, 
but  to  secure  the  subordination  by  making  the  incidents  barely 
intelligible  was  not  a  logical  consequence.  We  should  not 
understand  Hamlet's  psycholo^cal  peculiarities  the  better  if 
we  had  to  infer  his  family  troubles  fromindirect  hints.  Brown- 
ing gave  more  time  to  Sorddlo  than  to  any  other  work,  and 
perilps  had  become  so  familiar  with  the  story  which  he  professed 
to  tdl  that  he  failed  to  make  allowance  for  his  readers'  diffi- 
culties. In  any  case  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  ordinary 
reader  should  be  puzzled  and  repeQcd,  and  the  general  recognition 
of  his  genius  long  delayed,  by  his  reputation  for  obscurity.  It 
might,  however,  be  expected  that  he  would  make  a  more  success- 
ful appeal  to  the  public  by  purely  dramatic  work,  in  which  he 
would  have  to  limit  his  psychological  speculation  and  to  place 
his  characters  in  plain  situations.  Paracelsus  and  Sordello  show 
so  great  a  power  of  reading  character  and  appreciating  subtler 
springs  of  conduct  that  its  author  clearly  had  one,  at  least,  of 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  dramatist. 
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Before  Soridh  appeated  Browning  liad  txied  his  liand  in  thir 
direction.  He  was  encouraged  by  outward  circumstances  as 
well  as  by  his  natural  bent  He  was  making  friends  and  gaining 
some  real  appreciative  admirers.  John  Forster  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  Paracelsus,  Browning's  love  of  the  theatre  had 
led  to  an  in^oduction  to  Macready  in  the  winter  of  Z83S-Z836; 
and  Macready,  who  had  been  also  impressed  by  Paracdsus, 
asked  him  for  a  play.  Browning  consented  and  wrote  Strafford, 
which  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  May  1837^  Macready 
taking  the  principal  part.  .  Later  dramas  were  Kin^  Victor  and 
King  Charles,  publiaLed  in  1842;  The  Return  of  the  Druses  and 
A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  (both  in  1843),  Cciombtfs  Birthday  (1844), 
Luria  and  A  SouTs  Tragedy  (both  in  1846),  and  the  fragmentuy 
In  a  Balcony  (1853).  Strafford  succeeded  fairly,  though  the 
defection  of  Vandexdioff,  who  took  the  part  of  Pym,  stopped 
its  run  after  the  fifth  performance.  The  Blot  on  the  *Scutdieon, 
produced  by  Macready  as  manager  of  Druzy  Lane  on  the  z  xth  of 
February  1843,  led  to  an  unfortunate  quarreL  Browning  thought 
that  Macready  had  felt  unworthy  jealousy  of  another  aaor, 
and  had  gratified  his  spite  by  an  inadequate  presentation  of 
the  lAxy.  He  remonstrated  indignantly  and  the  friendship  was 
broken  off  for  years.  Browning  was  disgusted  by  his  esperience 
of  the  annoyances  of  practical  play-writing,  though  he  was  not 
altogether  discouraged.  The  play  had  apparently  such  a 
moderate  success  as  was  possible  under  the  conditions,  and  a 
similar  modest  result  wto  attained  by  Colomb^s  Birthday,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  on  the  2Sth  of  April  Z853.  Browning, 
like  other  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  failed  to  adhieve  the  feat 
of  attracting  the  British  public  by  dramas  of  high  literary  aims, 
and  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  It  has  been  said  by  competent 
critics  that  some  of  the  plays  could  be  fitted  for  the  stage  by 
judicious  adaptation,  llie  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  has  a  very 
clear  and  forcibly  treated  situation;  and  all  the  plays  abound 
in  passages  of  hi^  poetic  power.  Like  the  poems,  they  deal 
with  situations  involving  a  moral  probation  of  the  characters, 
and  often  suggesting  the  ethical  proUems  which  always  interested 
him.  The  speeches  tend  to  become  elaborate  analyses  of  motive 
by  the  persons  concerned,  and  try  the  patience  ci  an  average 
audience.  For  whatever  reason.  Browning,  though  he  had  given 
sufficient  proofs  of  genius,  had  not  found  in  these  works  the 
most  appropriate  mode  of  utterance. 

The  dramas,  after  Strafford,  formed  the  greatest  part  of  a 
series  of  pamphlets  called  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  eight  of  which 
were  issued  from  Z84Z  to  Z846.  The  name,  he  explained,  was 
intended  to  indicate  an  "  alternation  of  poetry  and  thought" 
The  first  number  contained  the  fanciful  and  characteristic  Pippa 
Passes.  The  seventh,  significantly  named  Dramatic  Romances 
and  Lyrics,  contained  some  of  his  moat  striking  shorter  poems. 
In  1844  he  contributed  six  poems,  among  which  were  "  The 
FUght  of  the  Duchess  "  and  "  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at 
St  Prazed'a  Church,"  to  Hood's  Maganne,  in  order  to  help  Hood, 
then  in  his  last  illness.  These  poems  take  the  special  form  in 
which  Browning  is  imrivalled.  He  wrote  very  few  lyrical  poems 
of  the  ordinary  kind  purporting  to  give  a  direct  expression  of 
his  own  personal  emotions.  But,  in  the  l3rric  which  gives  the 
essential  sentiment  of  some  impressive  dnimatic  situation,  he 
has  rarely  been  approached.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  poems 
published  at  this  time  which  can  be  read  without  fixmg  itself 
at  once  in  the  memory  as  a  forcible  and  pungent  presentation 
of  a  characteristic  mood.  .  Their  vigour  and  originality  failed 
to  overcome  at  once  the  presumption  against  the  author  of 
Sorddlo.  Yet  Browning  was  already  known  to  and  apprec&ted 
by  such  literary  celebrities  of  the  day  as  Talfourd,  Ldgh  Hunt, 
Procter,  Monckton  Mikies,  Carlyle  and  Landor.  His  fame  began 
to  spread  among  sympathetic  readers.  The  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates attracted  the  rising  schod  of  "  pre-Raphaelites," 
especially  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  guessed  the  authorship  of  the 
anonymous  Pauline  and  made  a  transcript  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  his  audience  was  still  select 
-  Another  recognition  of  his  genius  was  of  incomparably  more 
personal  importance  and  vitally  affected  his  history.  In  1844 
Miss  Barrett  (see  Browning,  Elizabeth  Baesztt)  published 


a  Ydtftte  of  poems  containhig  *'  Lady  Gcialdiiie^  Coiirtslq^* 
with  a  striking  phrase  about  Browning's  poena.   He  vas 
naturally  gratified,  and  her  special  frienid  and  cousin,  Joba 
Kcnyon,  encouraged  him  to  write  to  her.    She  admitted  Uo  t» 
a  posonal  interview  after  a  little  diffidence,  and  a  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  literary  genius  on  both  sides  was  speedily  rqMsed 
into  genuine  and  most  devoted  love.    Miss  Barrett  was  six  yeas 
older  than  Browning  and  a  confirmedinvalid  with  shaken  netm. 
She  was  tenderiy  attached  to  an  autocratic  father  iribo  Ejected 
on  principle  to  the  marriage  of  his  children.    The  oomspamdcDGe 
of  the  lovers  (published,  in  Z899)  shows  not  only  their  mutoal 
devotion,  but  the  chivalrous  delicacy  with  whidi  Brovmzss 
behaved  in  a  most,  tzyifig  situation.    Miss  Bairett  was  gndn- 
ally  encouraged  to  disobey  the  utterly  unreasonable  A^pn»i«B 
Theymadeadandestinemaniageonthezath  of  September  XS46. 
ThiB  state  of  Miss  Barrett's  hcailth  suggested  miagiviags  viad 
made  Browning's  parents  as  well  as  his  bride's  disapprove  ef 
the  match.    She,  however,  appeazs  to  have  beoome  utamga 
for  some  time,  though  always  fragile  and  incapaUe  oi  Boch 
active  exertion.    She  had  already  been  recommended  to  pass  a 
winter  in  Italy.    Browning  had  made  three  previous  toms  that, 
and  his  im^essions  had  been  turned  to  account  in  SerieSa 
and  Pippa  Passes,  in  The  En^hmou  in  Holy  and  Bom 
Thoughts  from  Abroad.    For  the  next  fifteen- ycais  the  Bnm- 
ings  lived  mainly  in  Italy,  making  their  headqoarten  at  Fknsce 
in  the  Casa  GuidL    A  coapAt  of  winters  were  passed  ia  Kane. 
In  the  summer  of  Z849  they  were  at  Siena,  where  Browning  «ai 
helpful  to  Landor,  then  in  his  last  domestic  troubles.    They  she 
visited  Eng^land  and  twice  spent  some  months  in  Fans.   Ihdr 
only  duld,  Robert  Wiedemann  Browning,  was  born  at  Fkieace 
in  Z849.    Browning's  literary  activi^  during  his  maiiiage  mcsbs 
to  have  been  comparatively  small;  Christmas  Em  and  Esskr 
Day  B,ppesatd  in  z8so,  while  the  two  volumes  called  lien  ad 
Women  (zSss),  cnnf  aining  some  of  his  best  work,  showed  that  his 
power  was  sdJll  growing.    His  positicm  involved  some  sacdike 
and  imposed  limitations  upon  his  energies.    Mzs  Brovamg's 
health  required  a  secluded  life;  and  Browning,  it  is  said,  aerts 
dined  out  during  his  marriage,  thou^  he  enjoyed  society  axA 
made  many  and  very  warm  friendships.    Among  their  Floreece 
friends  were  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Isa  Blagden,  Chadcs  Lever 
and  others.    The  only  breach  of  complete  sympathy  with  bis 
wife  was  due  to  his  contempt  for  "  quritualists  "  and  "  mediiaBs," 
in  whom  she  fully  believed.    His  portrait  of  Daniel  Dsagin 
Home  as  **  Sludge  the  Medium  "  only  appeared  after  her  <katk 
This  domestic  happineas,  however,  remained  essentially  unbrokes 
until  she  died  on  29th  June  z86z.    The  whole  lov^«tor7  had 
revealed  the  singular  nobility  <tf  his  character,  and,  thoiit;h 
crushed  for  a  time  by  the  blow,  he  bore  it  manful^.    BrcvniBg 
determined  to  return  to  F.n^and  and  superintoid  hti  boy's 
education  at  home.    He  took  a  house  at  19  Warwidc  DesocDt, 
Paddington,  and  became  gradually  acdimattaed  in  Losdcs. 
He  resumed  his  work  and  published  the  Dramatis  Persotue  is 
1864.    The  publication  was  well  enough  received  to  mark  the 
growing  recognition  of  his  genius,  whidi  was  confirmed  by  Tk 
Ring  and  the  Booh,  published  in  four  voltunes  in  the  winter  d 
z86^z869.    In  Z867  the  university  of  (hford  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.  "  by  diploma,"  and  BalUd  CoiDcge  elected  him 
as  an  honorary  fellow.    In  1 868  he  dedined  a  virtial  offer  of  the 
rectorship  of  St  Andrews.    He  repeated  the  refusal  on  a  later 
occasion  (1884)  from  a  dislike  to  the  delivery  of  a  public  sddjrss. 
The  rising  generation  was  now  beginning  to  buy  ha  boob, 
and  he  shared  the  homage  of  thoughtful  readers  with  Tennysaa, 
though  in  general  popularity  he  could  not  approach  Msfriodljr 
rival    The  Ring  and  the  Booh  has  been  generally  accq>ted  as 
Browning's  nuuterpiece.    It  was  based  on  a  copy  of  the  precis 
verbal  of  Guido  Franceschini's  case  discovoed  by  him  at  Fkresa 
The  audacity  of  the  scheme  is  surpiisingt    To  tcU  the  itaiyof 
a  hideous  murder  twelve  times  over,  to  venify  the  aiguDeats 
of  counsel  and  the  gossip  of  quidnuncs,  and  to  insist  npoa  evoy 
detaH  with  the  minuteness  of  a  law  report,  could  baveoccsmd 
tonooneelse.    The  poem  is  so  far  at  the  opposite  pole  fro!D5#' 
dello.    Vagueness  of  environment  is  reslaced  by  a ; 
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HitfiiH'inrts,  tlicragli  the  psychological  interest  »  domioBnt  in 
both.  FarticoUr  phrases  may  be  crabbed,  bitt  nothing  can  be 
man  distinct  and  vivid  in  thought  and  conception.  If  some 
of  those  **  dnmatic  monologues  "  of  which  the  book  is  formed 
£ul  to  be  poetxy  at  all,  some  of  them — that  of  Pompilia  the 
victim,  her  champion  Caponsacchi,  and  the  pope  who  gives 
judgment — axe  in  Browning's  highest  mood,  and  are  as  im* 
pressive  from  the  ethical  as  from  the  poetical  point  of  view. 
Pompilia  was  no  doubt  in  some  respects  an  idealized  portrait 
of  Mrs  Browning.  Other  pieces  may  be  accepted  as  a  background 
of  commonplace  to  throw  the  heroic. into  the  stronger  relief. 
Tie  Ring  and  the  Book  is  as  powerful  as  its  method  is  unique. 

Browning  became  gentler  and  more  urbane  as  he  grew  older, 
ffis  growing  fame  made  him  welcome  in  all  cultivated  drdes, 
and  he  accepted  the  homage  of  his  admireis  with  dignity  and 
simplicity.  He  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable  in  private 
society,  though  his  nervousness  made  him  invariably  decline 
ever  to  make  public  speeches.  He  was  an  admirable  talker, 
and  took  pains  to  talk  his  best  A  strong  memory  supplied  him 
with  abundant  anecdotes;  and  thou^  occasionally  pugnacious, 
he  allowed  a  fair  share  of  the  oonversation  to  his  companions. 
Superfidal  observers  sometimes  ^ded  that  the  poet  was  too 
much  sunk  in  the  man  of  the  world;  but  the  appearand  was 
due  to  his  characteristic  rductanoe  to  lay  bare  his  deeper  feelings. 
When  due  occasion  offered,  the  imderlying  tenderness  of  his. 
affections  was  abtmdantly  manifest.  No  one  could  show  more 
delicate  sympathy.  He  made  many  warm  personal  friendships 
in  his  later  years,  especially  with  women,  to  whom  he  could 
moat  easily  confide  his  feelings.  In  the  early  yeais  of  this 
period  he  paid  vfsits  to  country  houses,  but  afterwards  preferred 
to  retire  farther  from  the  London  atmosphere  into  secluded 
regions.  He  passed  some  holidays  in  remote  French  villages, 
Fomic,  Le  Croisic  and  St  Aubyn,  which  have  left  traces  in  hu 
poetry.  GoU  H<df  is  a  legend  of  Pomic,  and  Hent  Siel 
was  written  at  Le  Croisic  At  St  Aubyn  he  had  the.sodety  of 
Joseph  Milsand,  who  had  shown  his  warm  appreciation  ofBrown- 
ing  's  poetxy  by  an  article  in  the  Rttue  des  Deux  MondeSf  which 
in  1853  had  led  to  a  personal  friendship  lasting  till  Milsand's 
death  in  x886.  Browning  sent  to  him  the  proof^eets  of  all  his 
later  works  for  revision.  In  1877  Browning  was  at  La  Saisias 
on  the  Saldve,  near  Geneva,  where  an  old  friend,  Miss  Egerton 
Smith,  was  staying.  She  died  suddenly  almost  in  his  presenw. 
She  had  constantly  accompanied  him  to  concerts  during  his 
London  life.  After  her  death  he  almost  ceased  to  care  for 
music.  The  shock  of  her  loss  produced  the  singular  poem 
called  La  SaisioM,  -in  which  he  argues  the  problem  of  personal 
immortality  with  a  rather  indefinite  conclusion.  In  later  years 
Browning  returned  to  Italy,  and  passed  several  autumns  at 
Venice.    He  never  visited  Horence  after  his  wife's  death  there^ 

Browning's  literary  activity  continued  till  almost  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  constantly,  though  he  composed  more  dowly. 
He  considered  twenty-five  or  thirty  lines  to  be  a  good  daj^s 
woriL  His  later  writing  covered  a  very  great  variety  M  subjects, 
and  were  cast  in  many  different  forms.  They  ^ow  the  old 
characteristics  and  often  the  old  genius.  Browning's  marked 
peculiarity,  the  union  of  great  speculative  acuteness  with  intense 
poerical  Imight,  involved  difi&culties  which  he  did  not  always 
sormoont  Hedoes  not  seem  to  know  whether  he  is  writing 
poetry  or  when  he  is  versifying  logic;  and  when  the  speculative 
nnpube  gets  the  upper  hand,  his  work  suggests  the  doubt 
whether  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  prose  would  not  have  been  a 
more  effective  medium.  He  is  analysing  at  length  whm  he 
ought  to  be  presenting  a  concrete  type,  while  the  necessities 
of  vene  conqilicate  and  obscure  the  reasoning.  A  curious 
example  is  the  Prince  Ht^tenstiel^ckwangau  (1871),  an  alias 
for  Louis  Napdeon.  The  attempt  to  show  how  a  questionable 
hero  apologises  to  himself  recalls  the  very  powerful  "  Bishop 
Blougram,"  and  '*  Sludge,  the  medium,"  of  earlier  works,  but 
becomes  preliz  and  obscure.  Pifine  at  the  Pair  (1872)  is  another 
curious  qiecuhtrion  containing  a  defence  of  versatility  in  love- 
making  by  an  imaginary  Don  Juan.  Its  occasionally  cynical 
tone  lather  scandalir^  admirers,  w)io  scarcely  inade  due 


allowance  for  its  dramatic  diaxacter.  Browning's  profound 
appreciation  of  hi|^  moial  qualities  is,  however,  always  one 
main  source  of  his  power.r  In  later  years  he  became  especially 
interested  in  stories  of  real  life,  which  show  character  passing 
through  some  sharp  ordeaL  The  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country 
(1873),  describing  a  strange  tragedy  which  1^  recently  taken 
place  in  France,  and  espedally  The  Inn  Album  (1875),  founded 
on  an  event  in  modem  En^h  society,  are  powerful  applicaUons 
of  the  methods  already  exemplified  in  The  Ring  and  the  Booh. 
The  Dramatic  Idyls  (1879  and  1880)  are  a  collection  of  direct 
narratives,  with  less  analytical  disquisition,  which  surprised  his 
readers  by  their  sustained  vigour.  In  the  last  volumes,  Jocoseria 
(1883),  Perishtah*s  Fancies  (1884),  Parleyings  with  Certain 
People  (1887)  and  Asolando  (1889),  the  old  power  is  still  apparent 
but  the  hand  is  begiiming  to  faiL  Tliey  contain  discussions  of 
metaphysical  problems,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil,  which  are 
interesting  as  indications  of  his  creed,  but  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  successful  either  poetically  or  philosophically. 

Another  group  of  poems  showed  Browning's  interest  in  Greek 
literature.  Balaustion's  Adventure  (liyi)  includes  a  "  transcript 
from  Euripides,"  a  translarion,  that  is,  of  part  of  the  Alcestis, 
Aristophanes^  Apology  (1875)  included  another  translation  from 
the  Heracles,  and  in  X877  he  published  a  very  literal  translation 
of  the  Agamemnon,  This,  it  seems,  was  meant  to  disprove  the 
doctrine  that  ^Sschylus  was  a  model  of  literary  style.  Brown- 
ing shared  his  wife's  admixation  for  Euripides,  uid  takes  a  phrase 
from  one  of  her  poems  as  a  motto  for  Balaustion's  Adventure. 
In  the  Aristophanes'  Apology  this  leads  characteristically  to  a 
long  exposition  by  Aristophanes  of  his  unsatisfactory  reasons 
for  ridiculing  Euripides.  It  recalls  the  apologies  of  "  Blougram  " 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  and  contains  some  faiteresting  indications 
of  his  poetical  theory.  Browning  was  to  niany  readers  as  much 
prophet  as  poet  His  religious  position  is  most  explicitly,  though 
still  not  very  clearly,  set  forth  in  the  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day  (1850).  like  many  eminent  contemporaries,  he  combined 
a  disbelief  in  orthodox  dogma  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
importance  to  the  religious  instincts  <A  the  symbols  inoorix>rated 
in  accepted  creeds.  -  Saul  (1845),  A  Death  in  the  Desert  (1864), 
and  similar  poems,  show  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  old  belief,  though  his  argumentative  works  have  a  more 
or  less  sceptical  turn.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  if  desirable,  to  be 
original  on  such  topics.  His  admirers  hold  that  he  shows  an 
aflBnity  to  German  metaphysicians,  though  he  had  never  read 
their  works  nor  made  any  eq>res9  study  of  metaphysical  ques- 
tions. His  distinctive  tendency  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
doctrine  of  life  and  conduct  which  both  suggests  and  is  illustrated 
by  his  p^chological  analyses.  A  very  characteristic  thought 
emphatically  set  forth  in  the  Rabbi  Ben  EsrA  (1864)  and  the 
Grammarian*s  Funeral  (1855)  is  that  a  man's  value  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  work  done,  but  by  the  character  which 
has  been  moulded.  He  delights  in  exhibiting  the  high  moral 
instinct  which  dares  to  override  ordinary  convictions,  or  which 
is  content  with  discharge  of  obscure  duties,  or  superior  to  vulgar 
ambition  and  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  because  founded  upon 
pure  love  and  sympathy  for  human  suffering.  Browning's 
limitations  are  characteristic  (rf  the  poetry  of  strong  ethical 
preoccupations.  His  strong  idiosyncrasy,  his  sympathy  with 
the  heroic  and  hatred  of  the  base,  was  hardly  to  be  combined 
with  the  Shakeq)earian  capacity  for  sympathiring  with  the  most 
varied  types  of  character.  Though  he  deals  with  a  great  variety 
^f  motive  with  singulariy  keen  analysis,  he  takes  almost  exdus- 
ively  the  moral  point  of  view.  That  point  of  view,  however,  has 
its  importance,  and  his  morality  is  often  embodied  in  poetry 
of  surpassing  force.  Browning's  love  of  the  grotesque,  some- 
times even  of  the  horrible,  creates  many  most  grapl:ic  and  in- 
delible portraits.  Tlie  absence  of  an  exquisite  sense  for  the  right 
word  is  compensated  by  the  singular  power  of  striking  the  most 
brilliant  flashes  out  of  obviously  wrong  words,  and  forcing  comic 
rhymes  to  express  the  deepest  and  most  serious  thougfat&. 
Though  he  professed  to  care  littie  for  motive  as  apart  from 
human  interest,  his  incidental  touches  of  description  are  un- 
suxpassably  vivid. 
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The  ■ppEedition  of  Bnnrning'i  gmJui  becuse  gcncnl  in  hii 
ktcc  yean,  and  lol  nu  pcrhipg  ■  liltle  hdghtcocd  by  the  com- 
pticcncy  of  dudplei  ible  lo  ptnetnle  a  luppoial  mnt  oi 
obscurity.  The  Browning  Sodeiy,  founded  in  1881  by  Dr  F.J, 
Fumivail  and  Misa  E.  H.  Hidiey,  wu  *  product  at  thiA  appiecU- 
tiob,  and  hdped  to  extend  the  atudy  of  the  poenu.  Browning 
accepted  the  homage  In  a  aimple  and  friendly  way,  though  he 
avoided  any  action  irhich  would  make  him  responsible  for  the 
publications.  He  received  various  honoun:  LL.B.  degree  from 
Cambridge  In  1879,  the  D.C.L.  from  Oiford  in  iSBi,  and  LL.D. 
from  Edinburgh  m  1&84.  He  became  foreign  correspondent 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S86.  His  son,  who  bad  settled  at 
Venice,  manicd  in  igS?,  atid  Browning  moved  to  Dt  Vere 
Gardens.  In  the  aututoo  of  iSSg  he  went  with  his  sister  to  visit 
his  son,  and  stayed  on  the  way  at  Asolo,  which  he  had  &rsi  seen 
in  rSjS,  when  it  su{^(i]  the  scenery  ol  Pifpa  Paiia,  He  wu 
duumid  with  the  plice.  and  proposed  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground 
and  to  build  upon  It  a  house  to  be  called  "  Pippa^s  Tower  " — in 
memoiy  of  his  early  heroine.  While  his  proposal  was  under  ctm- 
sideiation  he  went  to  his  son  at  Venice.  His  health  had  been 
brealElng  for  some  time,  and  a  cold,  aggravated  by  weakncsi  ol 
the  heart,  brought  on  a  latal  attack.  He  died  on  the  nth 
oi  December  iSSg.  He  was  buried  in  WestDunstet  Abbey 
on  jrst  Decembet.  It  was  sugBBted  that  his  wife's  body 
should  be  removed  from  Florence  to  be  placed  beside  him; 
but  tZidr  son  rightly  decided  that  her  grave  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

-  Browning's  penonaJ  charmcteristia  are  so  itron^y  afampcd 
upon  all  his  works  that  it  Is  difficult  to  assign  his  place  in  con- 
temporary thought.  He  is  Imique  and  outside  of  all  schools. 
His  style  is  so  peculiar  that  he  is  the  euiest  of  all  poets  to  parody 
and  the  most  dangerous  to  imitate.  In  spite  of  his  eariy  Shelley 
warship  b«  is  in  certain  respects  rnote  closely  related  to  Words- 
worth. Both  of  them  started  by  accepting  the  poet's  mission 
as  quasi  .prophetical  or  ethical  In  other  respects  they  are  dia- 
metrically contrasted.  Wordsworth  expounded  his  philosophy 
by  writing  a  poetical  autobiography.  Browning  adheres  to  the 
dramatic  method  of  which  Wordsirorth  was  utterly  incipablt. 
Be  often  protested  against  the  supposition  that  he  put  himself 
into  his  books.  Yet  there  is  no  writer  whose  books  seem  to 
readers  to  be  dearer  revelations  of  himself.  Nothing,  In  fact, 
is  more  characteristic  of  a  man  than  his  judgments  of  other  men, 
aimI  Browiurig's  are  keen  and  unequivtJcaL  The  revolutionary 
impulse  had  died  out,  and  Browning  has  little  to  say  either 
«f  the  poUtical  questions  which  had  moved  Shelley  and  Byron, 
or  of  the  sodal  problems  which  have  lately  become  more  pro- 
ninent.  He  leptesents  the  thought  of  a  tjuieter  epoch.  Be 
was  little  interested,  loo,  in  the  historical  or  "  romantic  "  aspect 
of  life.  Be  takes  his  subjects  from  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
And  places — from  andent  Greece,  medieval  Italy  and  modem 
France  and  England;  but  the  interest  for  him  Is  not  in  the 
picturesque  sunoundings,  but  In  the  human  being  who  is  to  be 
found  in  all  periods,  like  Baltac,  whom  he  always  gieatly 
admired,  he  is  interested  in  the  eternal  tragedy  and  comedy  ol 
lile.  His  probleia  b  always  to  show  what  are  the  really  noble 
elements  which  are  etemaUy  valuable  in  spite  of  failure  to  achieve 
tangible  results.  Be  ^vcs,  so  far,  aruther  version  oi  Wortls- 
wonh's  doctrine  of  the  cultivation  of  the  "  rnorei  being."  The 
psychologial  acuteness  and  the  subtle  analysis  tif  character  are, 
Indeed,  peculiar  to  himself.  Like  Carlyle,  with  wborrLhc  had 
certain  points  of  afEnity,  he  protests,  though  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  direct  dcnunclBliou,  against  the  uiilitaiian  or 
materialistic  view  of  life,  and  Ends  the  divine  element  in  the 
instlncta  which  guide  and  animate  every  noble  character.  When 
be  Is  really  in^iired  by  sympathy  foe  such  emotions  he  can  make 
Us  nuBt  grotesque  fancies  and  his  most  far-fetched  analyses 
■ubsetviait  to  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  his  intellectual  ingenuity.of  ten  tempts  him  to  deviate 
from  Ida  true  function,  and  that  his  observations  arc  not  to  be 
excused  because  they  result  from  an  eicess,  bslead  of  a  de- 
Bckncy,  of  Intellectual  acuteness.  But  the  variety  of  his 
toUttu^-MStbetic,  philosophical  and  ethical— is  astonishmg, 


BHoiiii-sfignARD,'   charles   bdward 

British  physiologist  and  neurologist,  was  bom  at 
MautitIus,oatheathof  April  rSr?.    Hisfatherwasan  Amenu 

lo  be  looked  upon  as  a  British  subject,  tbou^  in  the  restlcEncs 

of  his  life  and  the  enthusium  of  his  disposilioii,  chaxicioiilia 

in  medicine  ai  Paris  in  rgj6  he  returned  to  fdiuritias  with  tb 
intention  of  practising  there,  but  in  r853  he  went  to  Aoerio. 
Subsequently  he  retumed  to  Paris,  and  in  igj9  he  mlgnlol  to 
London,  beootniog  physician  to  the  national  hoqiila]  fee  tV 
paralysed  and  epiteplic  There  he  stayed  for  about  £ve  yrais, 
eipounding  his  views  on  the  pathobgy  of  the  nervous  syBaD 
in  numerous  lectures  which  attracted  amsIdenUe  atientko. 
In  1M4  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  aod  was  appcinEtd 
professor  of  physiology  atul  neuro-pnthology  at  Barvaid.  Thii 
position  he  relinquished  hi  iM;,and  in  1869  became  inlessar  si 
the  Erole  de  MUcdne  in  Paris,  but  in  r  S73  he  again  tttunxd  to 
America  and  began  10  practise  in  Xew  Vwk.  FiruJly,  Ik  veni 
back  to  Paris  to  succeed  Claude  Bernard  in  rSyi  as  proieaaci 
eiperimental  medidru  in  the  College  de  France,  and  he  muinsl 
there  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  jnd  ol  April  1^94 
at  Sceaul.  Brown-S*quard  wis  a  keen  observer  and  enieri- 
mentallsu  HecontributedlargelytoourknowfcdgeoltheUiiiiil 
and  animal  heat,  as  well  as  many  facta  of  the  highest  in^wtinee 
on  the  nervous  syilem.  He  was  the  first  sdoitisl  to  work  ad 
the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord,  demonstrating  that  Iht 
decussation  of  the  sensoiy  fibres  is  in  the  coid  itseU.  Be  ihe 
did  valuable  work  on  the  internal  secrttioa  of  orpai,  the  todl] 
of  which  have  been  applied  with  the  nasi  tatiBbctay  tsalu 
in  the  treatment  of  myioedema.  Unfortunately  in  " 
oldsge.headvocatedtheh) " 

life.    It  was  known,  arnong  sci 

S^uard  EUiIr.    Bis  resesinbe*,  pobllsbed  in 

and  papers,  espedally  in  the  Artiatti  it  Pkyiiiift>'^  utiA  le 

helped  10  found  in  r  863,  cover  a  vdy  wide  iu(e  of  ^qnolDgicil 

and  pathological  subjects. 

BBowKsoH.  ORBsra  Anamnn  (1801-1876),  ADmoa 

theological,  philosophical  and  sociological  writer,  was  hen  is 
Stockhridge,VermD>tl,  on  the  r6th  of  September  iBoj.  Hsfiag 
spent  some  time  In  active  religious,  rdormatory  and  pottiol 
(Democratic)  woA  in  the  intecior  of  New  York  state,  aid  ti 
Walpole,  NcwHsmpahire,  and  Canton,  Msssadwaetli^w"** 
removed  in  i8]«  to  Chelsea,  hlasa-  Be  at  coce  bcpa  to  Isb 
an  independent  part  in  the  movements  Ih<D  IglH'''^  Vf 
England,  which  between  i£jo  and  tSjo  wai  st ~ 


Be  was  one  of  the  founders,  m  New  York,  of  Ox  sborl-find 
Workingman's  party  In  iSiS,  and  established  the  Btilim  i^mlrit 
Xtam,  mainly  written  by  himself,  in  iSjS.  His  period 
was  merged  In  the  (^,J.  £iawcr<iM«  JMm>  of  Ntw  Y«A  in  >t«^ 
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la  refigjoo  he  first  became  a  Prebysteiian  (iSaa);  was  a  Uni- 
vcisalist  minister  from  1826  to  1831,  editing  for  sometime 
tbe  chief  journal  of  this  church,  the  Gospel  Advocate ;  was  an 
independent  preacher  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  jn  1831;  became  a 
Unitairian  minister  in  1832,  and  in  1836  organized  in  Boston  the 
Society  for  Quistian  Union  and  Progress,  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  for  seven  years.  In  1844  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  so  remained,  though  the  question  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
vntings  was  at  one  time  submitted  by  the  pope  to  Cardinal 
FranaHin,  who  recommended  Brownson,  to  iitilt  purpose,  to 
express  his  views  with  more  mediation. .  In  his  phflosophy 
Brownson  was  a  more  or  less  independent  follower  of  Comte 
for  M.  short  time,  and  of  Victor  Cousin,  who,  in  his  Fragmem 
fkScsopkiqueSf  praised  him;  he  may  be  said  to  have  tai^t  a 
modififd  intuitionalism.  In  his  schemes  for  social  reform  he  was 
at  first  a  student  of  Robert  Owen,  until  his  later  views  led  him 
to  accept  Roman  Catholicism.  His  first  quarterly  was  followed, 
in  1844,  by  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  (first  published  in 
Boston  and  after  1855  in  New  York)^  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions  on  many  themes  until  its  suspension  in  1864,  and  after 
its  revival  for  n>  brief  period  in  x873-z8iir5.  Of  his  numerous 
publications  in^  book  form,  the  chief  during  his  lifetime  were 
Charles,  ESwood,  or  the  InfiAel  Converted  (1840,  autobiographical), 
in  which  he  strongly  favoured  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  The  American  Republic:  its  Constitution,  Tendencies  and 
Destiny  (1865),  in  which  he  based  government  on  ethics,  dedaring 
the  national  odstence  to  be  a  moral  and  even  a  theocratic  entity, 
nor  depending  for  validity  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Brownson  died  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  17^1  of  April  1876. 

After  his  deaths  his  son,  Henry  F.  Brownson,  collected  and  pub- 
lished his  various  political,  religious,  philosophical,  scientific  and 
Uterarjr  writings,  in  twenty  octavo  volumes  (Detroit,  x883'-i887), 
tA  which  a  coadenaed  summary  appeared  in  a  single  volume,  also 
prepared  by  bis  son.  entitled  Literary  and  Polittcal  Views  (New 
York,  1893}.  The  son  also  published  a  biography  in  three  volumes 
(Detroit.  1898-1900)'. 

His  daughter,  Sarah  M.  BroWnson  (18^9-1876),  who  married  in 
1873  William  J.  Tenney,  was  the  author  ofseveral  novels,  and  wrote 
a  Z^e  of  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitsint  Prince  and  Priest  (1873). 

«  • 

BROWIISVILLEI  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cameron 
coun^,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  situated  &ear  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
state,  on  the  Rjo  Grande  river  about  22  m.  above  its  mouth,  and 
opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico.  Fop.  (1890)  6x34:  (zgoo)  6305, 
iaduding  2462  fordgn-bom  and  x8  negroes;  {19x0)  xo,5x7. 
It  is  served  by  the  St  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  and  the 
Rio  Grande  railways,  being  connected  by  the  former  with 
Houston  and  Galveston  and  by  the  latter  with  Point  Isabd  on 
the  Gulf  coast.  Its  chief  importance  lies  in  its  being  the  com- 
mercial and  distributing  centre  for  a  rich  and  extensive  agri- 
cultural region  in  southon  Texas  and  northern  Mexico,  and  an 
important  market  for  rice,  sugar-cane,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
live-stock.  It  has  8  United  States  custom  house,  the  Cameron 
county  court  house,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  St  Joseph's 
CoDcge  (Roman  Catholic),  and  the  Incarnate  Word  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic).  Before  the  Mexican  War  there  was  a  smaU 
Mexican  settlement  on  the  site  of  Brownsville.  In  March  1846 
General  Zachaxy  Taylor  erected  fortifications  here,  and  upon 
his  withdrawal  to  Point  Isabd,  left  a  small  garrison  in  command 
o(  Major  Jacob  Brown.  The  fort  was  assaulted  by  General 
Arista  and  sfadled  by  batteries  from  the  Mexican  shore,  and  at 
last  on  the  xotb  of  May  was  rdieved  by  General  Taylor,  who  in 
advancing  to  its  aid  had  won  the.battles  of  Palo  Alto  (8th  of  May) 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (9th  of  May).  The  fort,  originally 
named  Fort  Taylor,  was  renamed  Fort  Brown,  by  order  of  (General 
Taylor,  in  memory  of  Major  Brown,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  bombardment  In  1859  Brownsville  was  captured 
by  a  band  of  Mexican  raiders  under  Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina. 
Daring  the  Civil  War,  until  its  temporary  occupation  by  Federal 
forces  in  1863,  and  subsequent  effective  blockade,  it  was  an 
•ctive  centre  of  operations  of  Confederate  blockade  nmners. 
At  Palmetto  Ranch,  near  the  battlefield  of  Palo  Alto,  took  place 
(13th  of  May  X865),  more  than  a  month  after  (General  Lee's 
tttxxender,the  last  engagement  between  Federal  and  Confederate. 


troops  in  the  Civfl  War.  In  Brownsville,  on  the  night  of  the 
X3th  of  August  X  906, -certain  persons  unknown  fired  into  houses 
and  at  dtizens  on  the  streets,  killing  one  man  and  injuring  two. 
Suspidon  pointed  to  negro  soldiers  of  Companies  B,  C  and  D  of 
the  2Sth  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  and  as  it  appeared 
that  the  ctdprits  were  being  shidded  by  thdr  comrades  by  a 
"  conspiracy  of  silence,"  Prudent  Roosevdt  dismissed  the  170 
men  of  the  three  companies  "  without  honor."  Both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press  a  bitter  attack  was  made  on  the  president  for 
his  action.  In  1907  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Brown  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricu]|ure.  In  March  1909 
Congress  provided  for  a  commission  of  army  officers  to  report  as  to 
the  digibilf ty  of  members  of  the  negro  regiments  for  re-exdistment. 

BRUAY,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Lawe,  k9  m.  N.N.W.  of  Arras  by  road. 
Pop.  (1906)  16,169.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  rich  coal-mining 
district    Brewing  is  also  a  leading  industry. 

BRTJCB,  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  family  of  Norman  descent, 
taken  from  Bruis  between  Cherbouxg  and  Vallonges.  Variations 
of  the  name  are  Braose,  Breauz  and  Bras.  The  first  Robert 
de  Bras,  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  rewarded  by 
the  gift  of  many  manors,  chiefly,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  Skdton 
was  the  prindpal.  His  son,  the  second  Robert,  recdved  from 
David  I.,  his  comrade  at  the  court  of  Henry  L,  a  grant  of  the 
lordship  of  Annandale.  The  fourth  Robert  married  Isabd, 
natural  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  and  thdr  son,  the  fifth 
Robert,  married  Isabd,  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  niece  of  the  same  Scottish  king.  The  most  famous 
member  of  the  family  is  the  eighth  Robert,  "  the  Bruce," 
who  became  kixig  of  Scotland  in  1306.  (See.  Robext  tbx 
BsncE.) 

BRUCE;  ALBZAMDBR  BALMAIN  (183X-X899),  Scottish 
divine,  was  bora  at  Aberaigie  near  Perth  on  the  3xst  of  January 
x83rX .  His  father  suffered  for  his  adherence  to  the  Free  Church  at 
the  Disraption  in  X843,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
son  was  educated,  showing  exceptional  ability  from  the  first  His 
early  religious  doubts,  awakened  especially  by  Strauss's  Life  of 
JesuSf  made  him  throughout  life  sympathetic  with  those  who 
underwent  a  similar  stress.  After  serving  as  assistant  first  at 
Ancrum,  then  at  Lochwinhoch,  he  was  called  to  C^ardross  in 
Dumbartonshire  in  X859,  and  to  Broughty  Ferry  in  x868.  There 
he  published  his  first  considerable  exegetical  work,  the  Training 
of  the  Tvfelve.  In  X874  he  delivered  Us  Cunningham  I^ectures, 
siterwards  published  as  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
following  .year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Apologetics  and 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
This  post  he  held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  British  New  Testament  students  whose  work  was  recdved 
with  consideration  by  German  scholars  of  repute.  The  character 
and  work  of  Christ  were,  he  held,  the  ultimate  proof  and  the  best 
ddence  of  Christiauity;  and  his  tendency  was  to  concentrate 
attention. somewhat  narrowly  on  the  historic  Jesus.  In  The 
Kingdom  of  God  (X889),  which  first  encountered  serious  hostile 
criticism  in  his  own  communion,  he  accotmted  for  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  first  and  third  evangelists  on  the  prindple 
of  accommodation — ^maintaining  that  Luke  had  altered  both  the 
text  and  the  spirit  Of  his  sources  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote.  It  was  hdd  that  these  admissions  were  not 
consistent  with  the  views  of  inspixa'tion  professed  by  the  Free 
Church.  When  the  case  was  tried,  the  assembly  hdd  that  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding,  but  that "  by 
want  of  due  care  in  his  mode  of  Statement  he  had  given  some 
ground  for  the  painful  impressions  which,  had  existed." 

Brace  rendered  dgnal  service  to  his  own  communion  in 
connexion  with  its  service  of  praise.  He  was  convener  of  the 
committee  which  issued  the  Free  Church  hymn  book,  and  he 
threw  into  this  work  the  same  energy  and  catholidty  of  mind 
which  marked  the  rest  of  his  activities.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
August  X899,  and  was  buried  at  Broughty  Ferry.  His  chief 
works,  beside  the  above,  arc :  The  Chief  End  of  Retdatum 
(Lond.,  x88x);  The  PoraMic  Teathing  of  Christ  (Lond.,  1882); 
F.  C.  Baur  and  his  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Qhristianity  and  ^  the 
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New  Testament  Writings  in  **  Present  Day  Tracts  "  (Lond.,  1885) ; 
Apologetics,  or  Christianity  Defensifely  Stated  (Edin.,  1892); 
St  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  (Lond.,  1894);  Expos,  Gk. 
Test,  (the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Lond.,  2897).  With  Open  Face 
(Lond.,  1896);  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Edin.,  z8i99);  The 
Providential  Order  of  the  World,  and  the  Moral  Order  of  the  World 
in  Ancient  and  Modem  Thought  (Gifford  Lectures,  1896-1897; 
Lond.,  1897,  1899).  (D.  Mm.) 

BRUCB,  JAMES  (1730-1794),  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa, 
was  bom  at  Kinnaird  House,  Stirlingshire,  on  the  X4th  of 
December  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Edinburgh 
University,  and  began  to  study  for  the  bar;  but  his  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  a  wine  merchant  resulted  in  his  entering  that 
business.  His  wife  died  in  October  1754,  within  nine  months  of 
marriage,  and  Bruce  thereafter  travelled  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  examination  of  oriental  MSS.  at  the  Escurial  led  him  to  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Gtez  and  determined  his  future  career. 
In  1758  his  father's  death  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  estate 
of  Kinnaird.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  1762  he 
submitted  to  the  British  government  a  |dan  for  an  attack  on 
Ferrot  His  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  but  it  led  to  his  selection 
by  the  and  earl  of  Halifax  for  the  post  of  British  consul  at 
Algiers,  with  a  commission  to  study  the  ancient  ruins  in  that 
country,  in  which  interest  had  been  excited  by  the  descriptions 
sent  home  by  Thomas  Shaw'  (X694-17SZ), consular  chaplain 
at  Algiers,  1 7  x  9-x  73  z.  Havjng  spent  six  months  in  Italy  studying 
antiqtiities,  Bruce  reached  Algiers  in  March  Z763.  The  whde 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  his  consular  duties  at  the  piratical 
court  of  the  dey,  and  he  was  kept  without  the  assistance  promised. 
But  in  August  Z765,  a  successor  in  the  consulate  having  arrived, 
Bruce  began  his  exploration  of  the  Roman  ruins  in,  Barbary. 
Haviiig  examined  many  ruins  in  eastern  Algeria,  he  travelled  by 
land  from  Tunis  to  Tripoli,  and  at  Ptolemeta  took  passage  for 
Candia;  but  was  shipwrecked  near  Bengasi  and  had  to  swim 
ashore.  He  eventually  reached  Crete,  and  sailing  thence  to 
Sidon,  travelled  through  Syria,  visiting  Palmyra  and  Baalbek. 
Throughout  his  joumeyings  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  Bruce 
made  careful  drawings  of  the  many  ruins  he  examined.  He  also 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  to  enable  him  to 
pass  in  the  East  as  a  physician. . 

In  June  1768  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  having  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  he  believed 
to  rise  in  Abyssinia.  At  Cairo  he  gained  the  support  of  the 
Mameluke  nder,  Ali  Bey;  after  visiting  Thebes  he  crossed 
the  desert  to  Kosseir,  where  he  embarked  in  the  dress  of  a 
Turkish  sailor.  He  reached  Jidda  in  May  1769,  and  after  some 
stay  in  Arabia  he  recrossed  the  Red  Sea  and  landed  at  Massawa, 
then  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  on  the  X9th  of  September.  He 
reached  Gondar,  then  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  X4th  of 
February  Z770,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  negus  Telda 
Haimanpt  II.,  by  Ras  Michael,  the  real  ruler  of  the  country, 
by  the  ras's  wife,  Ozoto  Esther,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  generally. 
His  fine  presence  (he  was  6  ft  4  in.  high),  his  knowledge  of  Geex, 
his  excellence  in  sports,  his  courage,  resource  and  self-esteem, 
aU  told  in  his  favour  among  a  people  who  were  in  general  dis- 
trustful of  all  foreigners.  He  stayed  in  Ab3rssinia  for  two  years, 
gaining  knowledge  which  enabled  him  subsequently  to  present 
a  perfect  picture  of  Abyssinian  life.  On  the  X4th  of  November 
X  770  he  reached  the  long-sought  source  of  the  Blue  Kile.  -  Though 
admitting  that  the  White  Nile  was  the  larger  stream,  Bruce 
claimed  that  the  Blue  Nile  was  the  Nile  of  the  ancients  and 
that  he  was  thus  the  discoverer  of  its  source.  The  daim,  however, 
was  not  well  founded  (sec  Nile:  Story  of  Exploration),  Setting 
out  from  Gondar  in  December  Z771,  Bruce  made  his  way,  in  spite 
of  enormous  difficulties,  by  Sennar  to  Nubia,  being  the  first  to 
trace  the  Blue  Nile  to  its  confluence  with  the  White  Nile.  On 
the  39th  of  November  z  7  7s  he  reached  Assuan,  presently  re- 
turning to  the  desert,  to  recover  his  journals  and  his  baggage, 
which  had  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  all 
his  camels.  .Cairo  was  reached  in  January  1773,  and  in  March 

■  Dr  Shaw's  Tratels  '. ,  .  rdating  to  Several  Parts  of  Barbary 
fiist  printed  at  Oxford  (173S). 


Bruce  arrived  in  France,  where  he  was  wdoomed  by  Bnlbe  and 
other  savttiUSs  &  came  to  London  in  1774,  but,  offcnrtcd  bjr 
the  incredulity  with  which  his  story  was  leodvedy  icCired  to  his 
home  at  Kinnaird.  It  was  not  until  Z790  that,  mged  by  hb 
friend  Daines  Barrington,  he  published  hU  Traeds  ta  Discover  tie 
Source  of  the  Nile  in  the  Years  1^68^3,  in  five  octavo  vohiaes, 
lavishly  illustrated.  The  work  was  very  popular,  bat  was  assailed 
by  other  travellers  as  being  unworthy  of  credenoe.  The  manner 
in  which,  the  book  was  written — twdve  years  after  Brace's 
return  from  Africa  and  without  reference -to  bis  jottrnab— gave 
some  handle  to  his  critics,  but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  cvoy 
statement  concerning  his  Abyssinian  travels  has  amce  beea 
amply  demonstrated.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  April  1794. 

Bruce  wrote  an  autobio^phy,  part  of  which  w  printed  in  t^oom 
of  hb  Travds,  published  in  1805  and  1813,  acoompaaied  by  a  bio* 
graphical  notice  by  the  editor,  ATexaader  Murray.  Tbe  best  edkba 
of  the  Travels  is  the  third  fEdinbuivh.  1813. 8  vola.).  Of  the  abnb- 
ments  the  best  is  that  of  Maior  (aTterwards  Sir  Fnncis)  Head,  the 
author  of  a  well-informed  Life  ef  Bruce  (London.  X830).  The  betf 
account  of  Bruoe's  travels  in  Baibary  is  contained  in  Sir  R.  Lanbrn 
Playfair's  Travels  in  the  Footsups  of  Bruce  (Londoa,  1877).  in  vfckk 
a  selection  of  his  drawings  was  puSliahed  for  the  finttune.  Scvcnl 
of  Bruoe's  drawings  ware  prcaented  to  Geocge  IIL  and  «r  ia  tfae 
royal  collection  at  Windsor. 

BRUCE,  MICHAEL  (X746-Z767),  Scottiab  poet,  was  boni  at 
Kinnesswood  in  the  parish  of  Portmoak,  Kinrow  Aire,  oe  the 
s  7th  of  March  z  746.  His  father,  Alexander  Bruce,  was  a  weaver, 
and  a  man  of  exceptional  ability.  Midukd  was  tan^  to  lead 
before  he  was  four  years  dd,  and  one  of  bis  favourite  books  vu 
a  copy  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  works.  He  was  early  sent  to 
school, .  but  his  attendance  was  often  interrapted.  Be  had 
frequently  to  herd  cattle  on  the  Lomond  Hills  in  summer,  sad 
this  early  companionship  with  nature  greatly  infturwrd  kii 
poetic  genius.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  and  grew  up  oontoa- 
plative,  devotional  and  humorous,  the  pet  of  Ids  fiannly  and  ks 
friends.  His  parents  gave  him  an  educati<m  nmcrior  to  their 
position;  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  fifteen,  when  bis 
school  education  was  completed,  a  small  legacy  left  to  his  mother, 
with  some  additions  from  kindly  nei^bours,  provided  means  to 
send  Michael  to  Edinburgh  University,  which  he  attended  dnxiag 
the  four  winter  sessions  1762-Z76S.  In  Z76S  he  tac^  dorias 
the  summer  months  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  receiving  about  £1  x  a  year 
in  fees  and  free  board  in  one  or  other  of  the  bomea  of  hispepSi 
He  became  a  divinity  student  at  Kinross  of  a  Scottish  sect  knova 
as  the  Burghers,  and  in  the  first  summer  (X766)  of  his  divinity 
course  accepted  the  diarge  of  a  new  school  at  Forest  Hill,  oeat 
Clarkmannan,  where  he  led  a  melancholy  life.  Poverty,  disease 
and  want  of  companions  dq>ressed  his  spirits,  but  there  be 
wrote  "  Lochleven,"  a  poem  inqnred  by  tbe  menwries  of  tis 
childhood.  He  had  before  been  threatened  with  consoiBptiaa, 
and  now  became  seriously  ill.  During  the  winter  he  Rtnraed 
on  foot  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  wrote  his  last  and  iaest 
poem, "  Elegy  written  in  Spring,"  and  died  on  tbe  sth  of  Joly 

Z767. 

As  a  poet  his  reputation  has  been  q>read,  first,  thioogk  sya- 
pathy  for  his  eariy  death;  and  secondly,  throu^  tbe  alleged  theft 
by  John  Logan  (g.v.)  of  several  of  his  poems.  Logan,  who  had 
been  a  fellow-student  of  Bruce,  obtained  Bruoe's  MS&  from  hit 
father,  shortly  after  the  poet's  death.  For  the  letters,  poems,  At^ 
that  he  allowed  to  pass  out  of  his  hands,  Alexander  Brace  took  ■> 
receipt,  nor  did  he  keep  any  list  of  the  titles.  Lopn  edited  is 
X770  Poems  on  Several  OccasianSf  hy  Mickad  Bruce,  in  whkJi  tke 
"  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  appeared.  In  tbe  preface  he  stated  that 
"  to  make  up  a  miscellany,  some  poems  written  by  difereat 
authors  are  inserted."  In  a  collection  of  his  own  poems  ia  i;Bi, 
Logan  printed  the  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  as  his  own;  of  ths  the 
friends  of  Bruce  were  aware,  but  did  not  challenge  its  qipnina- 
tion  publicly.  In  a  MS.  Pious  Memorials  ef  Pmtmeek,  diawa 
up  by  Bracers  friend,  David  Peaiaon,  Bruce's  aathonbip  of  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  is  emphatically  asserted.  Thb  book  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Birrell  family,  and  John  Birrell,  aaother 
friend  of  the  poet,  adds  a  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Pesnoa 
and  Birrell  also  wrote  to  Dr  Robert  Anderson  white  he  was 
publishing  his  British  Poets,  pointing  out  Bruce's  < 
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rc  mcd  by  Asdcnon  fn  the  "  Uc  "  pccfind 
10  Lasso'*  voik*  in  the  Briliih  PetU  (voL  U.  p,  laiv)-  "Hie 
volame  of  177a  had  iCnick  Btac«'>  frienib  u  being  incomplcle, 
lul  hii  filber  miscd  his  toa'a  "  Gmpd  Sonnets,"  whidi  ore 
suppoHiI  by  tbc  pt.nisans  of  Bmcc  i^nst  Logan  la  have  been 
tbc  hymns  pnDied  in  the  17S]  edition  of  Logan's  poems.  Logan 
tried  to  preventbylawthenpriniing  of  Bruce's poems  (seejsma 
UvikcQiie'i  Life  cfUidad  Bma.  190 j,  chap-  lii.),  but  lie  book 
wupiintedin  i;8i,  iji*.  1796  and  1807.  Dr  William  M'Kelvie 
Rvivctl  Biuce's  claimj  in  LctMUttn  and  Oika  Pecmi,  by  MiikiUt 
Brace,  Irilk  a  lift  of  Uu  Atakor  Jrom  Oripiul  Sourca  (1837)- 
Loan's  adtborahip  rests  on  the  publication  of  the  poems  under 

His  lailiire  to  produce  the  "  poem  book  "  ol  Brace  entrasled  to 
him,  and  tlw  (act  thai  no  copy  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  in  his 
handvriting  vsa  knovn  to  exist  during  Brace's  Lifetime,  make  il 
difBcult  to  relieve  him  of  the  chiige  d  plagiarism.  Piof.  John 
Vdich,  in  TkeFtdiittM  Ifaifi  in  SMtith  Potlry  (itS?,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  8g-9i),  points  oat  that  tha  itanzs  known  to  be  Login's 
additioD  to  this  ode  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  poera. 
and  is  in  the  DUumeT  of  Logu'i  atabUthed  compositions,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  Htcgot  the  direct  iim[didty  of  the 
little  poem  on  the  cuckoo. 

w«  made  by  Dr'  la 

Bit  rS  the  poems  i  *< 

are  kM.    See  the  is 

BritUk  PmO  UT).  w 

(No.  ^.fPV-  '.  ** 

<l89S).'by  WiUiau  SB 

(iMs)  ci  Til   V,  w. 

nlhsvioleiH  ata  ul 

Bna.PMt^Ln  Uha 

■■Ottltl^Cmckt,  h 

J,lul.Hin,natfi 

IRUCH,  MAX  (t^si-  ),  Geraun  mnaiul  compoMi,  ion  of 
a  dly  official  and  grsndson  of  the  famous  Evangelical  cleric, 
Dr  Christian  Broch,  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  Gth  of  January 
i3^  Ffom  his  mother  (]<&Almenilder).  a  wdl-known: 
al  hei  time,  be  learnt  the  elements  of  mnsic,  but  under 
stein  he  made  his  £tsl  serious  eSort  at  composition  at  tl 
foorteen  by  the  productiOD  of  1  lymphDiy.  In  1853  Brach 
gained  the  Mozart  Stipendiumol  ^Dogiildeo  per  umun  '  ' 
yran  at  FnnUaitiD-Main,  and  for  the  following  ft 
itodied  imdei  Hillec,  Reinecke  and  Breunung.  Sabooiueatly 
be  lived  from  1858  to  18A1  as  pianoforte  teacher  at  Cologne,  bx 
wbichdtyhis  first  opera  (in  one  act),  5cA<n,XM^bfiJAifjfr^,wfl 
produced  in  1858.  On  his  father's  death  in  1861,  Brach  bega 
a  tour  of  study  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Vienna.  Munich,  Dresden  an 
llannbeim,  where  his  opera  Ljjrdei  was  brought  out  in  186:, 
Ai  Mannbeim  he  lived  tilt  1864,  and  Ibeie  he  wrote  some  of  his 
best-known  works,  lodudlng  the  beautiful  Pritl^of.  After  a 
huihci  period  of  travel  he  became  rausical-^lirectar  at  Cobtens 
(1865-1867),  Hofkapdlmelster  at  Sonderahausen  (1867-1870), 
and  lived  in  Berlin  (187 1-187J),  where  he  wrote  his  (Wyimu,  hia 

Sondenhaostll.  After  five  yean  at  Bonn  (i87]-iS78),  during 
wbich  he  made  two  viuts  to  England,  Brach,  In  187B,  bea 
OBdnctor  of  the  Stera  Choral  Union;  and  in  rSSo  of  the  Li' 
pocd  Philbarmonic.  In  189s  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Berlin  Hochschole.  In  i8gjbewasgiven  the  honorary  degree  of 
Uo.  Doc  by  Cambridge  University.  Uai  Bruch  has  written  in 
almost  every  conceivalJe  musical  form,  invariably  with  straight- 
forward honest  simplicity  of  design.  He  has  a  gift  of  refined 
melody  beyond  the  common,  his  melodies  being  brood  and . 
-      "    ■   autiful. 


ni  of  Germany,  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
'      '  lalbuh,  14  m.  N.  from  Karlsruhe, 

to  Conslance.  Fop.  (iqoo),  including  a  snuU  gairisoo,  13,555. 
There  an  an  Evangeb'od  and  four  Koman  Catholic  (hurcbcs, 
among  the  latlci  th^  of  St  Peter,  the  baIiB^IIIsce  of  the  biabops 


of  Spin,  whose  princely  reudencc  (nowusedaaapriaoiO  Hesin 
the  vicinity.  Brachsal  has  a  fine  palac^  with  beautiful  pounda 
'led,  a  town  hall,  a  *-r»wifl^  a  modem  and  a  commerdai 

I,  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  paper,  tobacco,  soap 
and  beer,  and  doea  t  coniiderable  trade  in  wine.    Bruchsal 

ioncd  in  gj7  as  Bmiohpim)  waa  grigiaally  a  nyal  villa 
(KMf|]*o/)belonginglotheemperoraandGe™anldngs.    Given 

11  to  Olto,  duke  of  Franconis,  Il  was  inherited  by  the  cadet 
line  of  Spires,  the  head  of  which,  the  emperor  Henry  nL,  gave 
it  to  the  see  of  Spires  in  looj.  From  iios  onward  it  became 
the  surmnet.  residence  of  the  bishops,  who  in  iiqo  bought  the 
Vgfln  (advDcaiHhip)  from  the  counts  of  Calw,  and  the  place 
rapidly  devdoped  into  a  town.  It  remained  iu  the  possession  rf 
the  biabops  till  1801,  when  by  the  treaty  of  LunJviUe  it  waa 
ceded,  with  other  lands  of  the  bishopric  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhme,  to  Baden.  The  Peasanti'  War  during  the  Reformation 
period  first  brake  out  in  BruchsaL  In  i6og  jt  waa  captured  by 
the  elector  palatine,  and  In  1676  and  1698  11  waa  burnt  down  t^ 
the  French.  In  ig4oit  was  the  scene  of  an  engngement  between 
the  Prassians  and  the  Baden  revolutionists. 
SccIUBler,CueUcU«to.5aaiAn>ck]iif(iiKlBL,Bnjc(ia1,i8M). 
BHncni&  C^aMiOi,  an  alkaloid  iscJated  in  1819  by  J. 
Felletier  and  J.  B.  Caventon  from  "  false  Angustun  batk." 
It  crystsBiieB  in  prisms  with  fom  molecules  of  water;  when 
anhydraDsitmelt*ali78*.  It  is  very  BimHarlo  strychnine  (f.i.), 
both  chemically  and  phyaiologicaJly. 

BBUCm  *  mineral  coniiiting  ^  magaesiom  hydmiide, 
Ug(OH)),  and  crystaBiilng  in  the  rhorabohednl  system.  It  wu 
filBt  desaibed  b  1B14  as  "  native  magnesia  "  from  New  Jersey 
by  A-  Bruce,  an  American  mineralogist,  after  whom  the  apeciea 
was  named  by  F.  S.  Bcudsiit  in  1814;  the  same  name  had, 
however,  been  etrlia  applied  to  the  tcinetal  now  known  as 
chondradite.  Bradte  ia  usually  found  aa  plity  masses,  some- 
times of  eanalderable  aize,  which  have  a  pcriect  deavage  paraltd 
to  the  stiHace  ct  the  plates.  It  is  white,  sometimes  with  a  tinge 
of  gtey,  blue  or  green,  varies  from  transparent  to  tnnalucwil, 
and  on  the  cleavage  aurfacea  has  a  pronounced  pearly  htatre. 
In  general  appearance  and  softness  (H-i))  it  is  thus  not  unlike 
gypeum  ar  talc,  but  it  msy  be  readily  distinguished  fr 
byitsopticalchancter,beinguniBxi(]withposil'  "  ' 
whilit  gypsum  is  Inaiial  and  talc  has  negative  birefringence. 
Ihe  specific  gravity  is  >-3S-i'40-  In  the  variety  known  as 
nemalite  the  stracturt  a  finely  CbroDt  and  the  lustre  sUkyr 
this  variety  contains  j  to  8  %  of  ierrcma  oiide  replacing  magntiia, 
and  has  coroequenlly  a  caibet  higher  ipedfic  gravity,  viz.  1.45. 
Anotbn  variety,  manganbrudte,  has  the  riignnis  pstdy 
Te]:4aced  by  manganous  oxide  (14  %),  and  thus  forms  a  passage 
10  the  Isomorphous  mineral  pyrochroite,  Mn(OH)t. 

Bnidte  Is  geDerally  associated  with  other  magnesian  minerals, 
such  as  magnesile  and  dolomite,  and  is  commonly  found  in 
serpentine,  or  sometimes  aa  small  scales  in  pbyllites  and  crystal- 
line schists;  it  has  alao  been  observed  in  metamorphosed 
magneaiin  limealone,  such  aa  the  rock  known  as  ptedudte 
fram  Predazzo  in  Tirol-  The  best  crystala  and  foliated  masiea 
are  from  Tezas  In  Fennsylvania,  U.S.A-,  and  from  Swinanesi 
in  Unit,  one  of  the  Sbedand  Isles.  Nemalite  is  fiom  aoboken. 
New  jersey,  and  from  Afghanistan.  At  all  these  localities  the 
mineral  forms  veins  b  serpentine.  (L.J.S.) 

BBOcBXHAU,  a  town  and  fashionable  watering-place  of 
Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sinn,  16  m.  N.W. 
of  Kissingen.  The  mineral  springs,  five  in  number,  situated 
jn  the  T^easant  valley  of  the  Sinn,  1  m.  from  the  town,  were  a 
favotirite  resort  of  Louis  L  of  Bavaria-    Pop.  r700L 

BRUCKEB.  JOBAMM  JAKOB  (1696-1770),  (German  hlatollaD 
of  phDoaophy,  waa  bom  at  Augsburg.  He  waa  destined  U/t 
the  church,  and  graduated  at  the  univoslty  of  Jam  b  171B. 
He  returned  to  Aupburg  b  1730,  but  became  parish  minister 
of  Eaufbeuieu  in  1723.  In  1731  be  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sdencea  at  Berlin,  and  waa  bvited  to  Augsburg 
aa  pastor  and  senior  minister  of  the  church  of  St  Ulrich.  His 
chief  work,  BiUeria  Crilica  Pkiloiifkiae,  appeared  at  Leipsfg 
Is  vols.,  1741-1744).    Its  success  was  such  that  a  new  edltioD 
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was  published  in  uz  volumes  (1766-1767;  English  translation 
by  W.  Enfield,  1791).  It  is  by  this  work  alone  that  Brucker  is 
now  known.  Its  merit  counts  entirely  in  the  ample  collection  of 
materials.  He  also  wrote  TetUamen  Iniroductumis  in  His- 
loriam  Doclrinae  de  Ideis,  afterwards  completed  and  republished 
under  the  title  of  Historia  FkUosopkkae  Dodrinae  de  Ideis 
(Augsburg,  1723);  OHum  Vinddicum  (1731);  Kurze  Fragen 
aus  d&r  pkUosophischen  Historie  (7  vols.,  Ulm,  X73X-X736),  a 
histoxy  of  philosophy  in  question  and  answer,  containhig  many 
details,  especially  in  the  department  of  literaxy  histoxy,  which 
he  omitted  in  his  chief  work;  Pinacotkeca  Saiptorum  nostra 
aetate  lUens  ittustriumf  &c.  (Augsburg,  1741-1755);  EkraUempd 
dtr  deuUcken  GdekrsanikeU  (Augsburg,  x  747-1749);  ItutUutiones 
Hisforiae  PhUasopkkae  (Leipzig,  1747  and  1756;  3rd  ed.  with  a 
continuation  by  F.  G.  B.  Bom  (1743-1807)  of  Leipzig,  in  1790); 
MisctUanea  Historiae  FkUosopkkae  LiUrariae  Crilicae  olim 
sparsim  edUa  (Augsburg,  1748);  Ersie  Anfangsgrutide  der 
pkUosophischen  Cesckichie  (Ulm,  X75x).  He  siq>exintended  an 
edition  of  Luther's  txanslation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  a  oommentaiy  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  English 
theologians  (Leipzig,  1758-1770,  completed  by  W.  A.  Tdler). 
He  di^  at  Augsburg  in  X77a 

BROCKMANN,  FRANZ  ERNST  (1697-1753),  German  miner- 
alogist, was  bom  on  the  27th  of  Sq>tember  X697  at  Marienthal 
near  HdmstAdt  Having  qualified  as  a  medical  man  in  X72X,  he 
practised  at  Brunswick  aaid  afterwards  at  Wolfenbtittd.  His 
leisure  time  was  given  up  to  natural  histoiy,  and  especially  to 
mineralogy  and  botany.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  texm  oolUhus  to  rocks  that  resemble  in  stmcture 
the  roe  of  a  fish;  whence  the  texms  oolite  and  oolitic.  He  died 
at  Wolfenbattd  on  the  2xst  of  March  1753.  He  published 
Magnolia  Dei  in  locis  subterraneis  (Brunswick,  1727),  Historia 
naturalis  euriosa  lapidis  (1727),  uid  Thesaurus  suUerraneus 
Ducatus  Brunsvigii  (1728). 

BRUCKNER,  ANTON  (X824-X896),  Austrian  musical  conqxMer, 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  September  1824  %t  Ansfelden  in  iq>per 
Austria.  He  successfully  competed  for  the  oxganistship  for 
Linz  Cathedral  in  1855.  In  1867  he  succeeded  his  former  xmuter 
of  oounteipoint,  Sechter,  as  oxganist  of  the  Hofkapdle  in  Vieima, 
and  also  became  pxofessor  in  the  oonservatorium.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  the  university.  His  most  striking 
talent  was  shown  in  his  extemporizations  on  the  oxgaxL  His 
success  in  an  organ  competition  at  Nancy  in  1869  led  to  his  play- 
ing in 'Paris  and  London  Oux  recitals  at  the  Albert  Hall,  1871). 
His  permanent  reputation,  however,  rests  on  his  compositions, 
especially  his  nine  symphonies.  In  these  gigantic  efforts  the 
influence  of  Wagner  is  paramount  in  almost  evexy  feature  of 
harmony  and  orchestration;  and  if  sustained  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose aiid  style  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  coherence 
to  works  in  whidi  these  influences  are  stultified  by  the  rhythmic 
uniformities  of  an  experienced  improvisatore  and  the  impressions 
of  classical  form  as  tau^t  in  schools,  then  Bruckner  would 
certainly  have  been  what  the  extreme  Wagnerian  party  called 
him,  the  symphonic  successor  of  Beethoven,  or  the  Wagner  of 
the  symphony.  But  their  lack  of  organization  and  pxoportion, 
to  say  nothing  of  humour,  will  always  make  their  revival  a 
somewhat  severe  task.  No  composer  has  ever  been  more  con- 
sistent to  lofty  ideals,  though  few  who  have  ever  had  an  ideal 
have  shown  less  adroitness  in  theirmethods  of  embodying  it.  The 
most  poetic  and  admired  feature  of  his  style  is  a  slow  gxowth  to  a 
gigantic  dimaz,  slow  enough  and  gigantic  enough  for  any  situa- 
tion in  Wagner's  Nibdungtn  tetndogy.  The  symphonies  in 
which  these  rHmaTfs  occur  are  in  obviously  unskilful  classical 
form,  with  only  an  outwaid  appearance  of  freedom;  and  the 
Great  ^ramid  would  hardly  be  more  out  of  place  in  an  Oxford 
quadrani^  than  Bradmer's  climaxes  in  his  four-movement 
symphonies  with  their  "  second  subjects  "  and  recapitulations. 
Nor  is  it  likdy  that  Bruckner  would  have  been  much  more 
successful  in  handlmg  these  gigantic  things  in  their  legitimate 
Wagnerian  dramatic  enviioimient,  for  even  in  his  last  three 
symphonies  he  hardly  ever  frees  himself  from  the  txanmiels  of 
square  rbythm;  and,  as  he  accepts  the  classical  soiuitarforms 


without  inquiry  into  their  meaning  or  rdevance,  so  he  aooe^ 
the  Wagnerian  stage  orchestra  ixrits  minutest  details,  vithovt 
inquiry  as  to  its  relevance  for  the  purposes  and  acoustics  of  the 
concert-room,  and  with  the  same  lack  of  sense  of  relief  that  niim 
the  balance  of  his  rhythmic  periods.  So  unsophisticated  a  tem- 
perament may  be  not  unpoetical,  but  it  is  eminently  andnmatjc, 
as  well  as  unsymphonic  Of  Brackner's  choral  works,  vkick 
include  three  masses  and  several  psalms  and  motets,  the  nest 
famous  is  the  Te  Deum  (1885?),^  which  shows  his  charactoistk 
power  in  massive  effect.  Bruckner  wished  this  to  be  appeoded 
to  the  three  complete  movements  of  his  9th  symphony,  i^ich  his 
last  illness  (ending  in  his  death  at  Vienna  on  the  xith  of  October 
1896)  prevented  him  from  finishing.  This  9th  synpbooy  is 
designed,  with  characteristic  tactlessness  and  simplicity,  to  (oQov 
Beethoven's  9th  symphony  in  every  possible  point  ivhich  oodd 
challenge  comparison;  in  key  (D  minor),  opening  (mystesuai 
tremolo  leading  to  tremendous  unison  /K/lt),  contrasts  (return  ia 
first  movement)  and  choral  finale.  The  three  complete  iDove- 
ments  wex»  first  performed  in  Vienna  in  1903,  and  have  done  SMie 
for  Bruckner's  fame  than  anythisig  since  the  prodnction  in  1SS4 
of  his  7th  symphony  (of  whidi  the  slow  movement  a  an  ckor  oa 
the  death  of  Wagner).  It  is  probable  that  the  impresckm  pro- 
duced by  this  9th  symphony  is  the  deeper  as  owing  Itule  or 
nothing  to  the  musical  politics  whidi  had  gone  far  to  prevent  the 
7th  symphony  from  standing  on  its  own  »mm;«i«w«hu  ncnts. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  likely  that  Bruckner's  wo^  vi&  lave 
much  influence  on  musical  progress;  for  the  xnodem  diaiacter- 
istics  in  whidi  its  strength  lies  are  obvk>usIy  better  rcafind  is 
other  forms  whidi  have  often  been  handLcd  suocestfully  by 
composers  greatly  Bruckner's  inferiors  both  in  inventioB  lad 
sincerity.  (D.  F.  T.) 

BRUGES  (Flemish  Brugge,  a  name  signifying  the  btidge  or 
place  of  bxidges),  the  capital  of  West  Handera,  BelpoB.  Pop. 
(1904)  53,728.  The  dty  contains  some  of  the  finest  moiunnents 
of  the  great  period  of  the  Flemish  commimes,  while  its  mediet'il 
appearance  is  better  preserved,  as  a  whole,  than  in  the  cue  d 
any  other  Belgian  dty.  The  cathedral  of  St  Sanveur  and  tbe 
chuxch  of  Notre-Dame,  both  spedmcns  of  eariy  Pointed  Gotlue, 
date  from  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries.  Both  are  full  of  intcRst, 
but  the  cathedral  was  much  injured  by  fire  in  x  839.  The  iatcnor, 
however,  is  findy  proportioned  and  exhibits  beautiful  moden 
polychrome  decorations,  numerous  fMctuxcs  and  iatcrestiBg 
monumental  brasses.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  contains  a  fioe 
De  Crayer  (The  Adoration  of  the  MagO>  Michebngdo's  oaifale 
grovq|>  oif  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  fine  monnmeuts  iriik 
gildni  copper  efBgies  of  Chaxles  the  Bold  and  his  danghter,  Ibxf 
of  Buxgtmdy.  The  hospital  of  St  Jean,  wfaexe  the  side  have  bea 
cared  for  since  the  12th  century,  contains  the  chid  weeks  d 
Memling,  induding  the  faxnous  reliquary  of  St  Ursula.  Tbe 
market-hall  was  built  in  x56x-x566on  the  site  <tf  an  older  boildiflg, 
some  portions  of  which  were  utilized  in  its  successor.  The  bettry 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  dates  from  ^  end  d  tbe 
Z3th  century;  it  has  long  been  famous  for  its  chime  of  bdh,  bat 
the  dvicfathen  have  caused  modem  sin  to  be  subadtotedfor  the 
old  hymn.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  the  ChapeUe  da  Saint-Saag  sad 
the  chuxch  of  St  Jacques  are  all  of  interesL  The  fastis  Gotkie 
and  waa  begun  about  1376.  TheseoondtsachapdoftwostoieTS, 
the  lower  dating  from  1x50^  while  the  upper  was  rdNiOt  in  tke 
Z5th  century,  and  there  is  a  rich  Flamboyant  entxance  vitki 
stairway  (x 533).  St  Jacques'  diurdi  Is  a  fofondation  of  the  1  jtk 
century,  but  has  extensive  additions  of  the  dose  of  the  xsthtsi 
Z7thcenturies. .  The  Palais  dejustioe,  of  the  x8thcentnry,imtbe 
site  of  the  House  of  the  Fkanc — theoutsulebaigfaeisoftheFnfiC 
district  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  dtiansUi^-eoettiBs  a 
fine  carved  chimney-piece  (x  530).  The  house  is  suppovd  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Flanders.  Thotan 
numerous  other  buildings  of  minor  antiquarian  interest;  Ae  %st 
museum  contains  a  zquesentative  gsiUay  of  caxly  Ffenisk 
paintings  xind  of  the  old  fortifications  three  gates  reaaia.  Tbe 


^Thiadate  is  given  in  Grave  (new  ed.),'but  the  style  of  the  wrk 
b  far  earlier  than  that  of  the  Jth  symphony  (1884)  wfakkquotsa 
ja  the  alow  movement. 
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WTwifiiftoie  «f  hce  now  gives  einployBient  to  st  least  6000 
pezsotts  in  the  town,  and  horticulture  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  the  sabvits.  Commercial  activity  has  been  assisted  by  the 
new  ship-canal  to  Zeebmgge,  and  by  direct  steamship  service 
from  Hull  to  Bruges.  The  steady  growth  of  the  population  is 
evidence  off  incxeased  proq>erity.  In  x88o  the  pofmlatkm  was 
only  44,500,  bat  it  had  jisen  in  1900  to  51,657  and  in  1904  it 

«w  53.7*8- 

Bmges  is  said  to  have  been  a  dty  in  the  7th  century,  and  the 
name  Flandexs  was  oiiginally  applied  to  it  and  not  to  the 
district.  Baldwin  II.,  count  of  Flanders,  who  married  Elstrud, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  first  fortified  it,  "and  made  it  his 
chief  residence.  Before  the  year  1180  Bruges  was  the  recognised 
capita]  of  Flandeis,  and  the  formality  of  proclaiming  the  new 
counts  was  always  performed  on  the  manhi  du  vendredi,  where 
the  railway  station  is  to-day.  After  1x80  the  premier  position 
was  ■•«ii»**i  by  Ghent,  but  untO  access  by  sea  was  stopped  by 
the  silting  np  of  the  Zwyn,  whidi  was  oomfdete  by  the  year  X490, 
Bruges  was  the  equal  in  wealth  and  power  of  its  neighbour. 
Pioof  off  this  is  sopplied  by  the  marriage  festivities  in  1430,  when 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  wedded  Isabel  of  Portugal, 
and  fMmded  the  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe  out  of  compli< 
ment  to  the  staple  industry  of  Bruges.  Bruges  was  at  the  height 
of  its  proq>erity  in  the  14th  century,  when  it  was  the  northern 
counterpart  of  Venice  and  its  Bourse  regulated  the  rate  of  ex- 
change  in  Europe.  (D.  C.  B.) 

BRUGSCH.  HBIHRICH  KARL  (x8a7-x894)t  German  Egypto- 
logist, was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  cavalry  officer,  and  was  bom  in 
the  barracks  at  Berlin,  on  the  x8th  of  February  1837.  He  early 
mmifcsted  a  great  indination  to*  Egyptian  studies,  in  which, 
thou^  encouraged  by  Humboldt,  he  waa  almost  entirely  self- 
tau^t.  After  completing  his  univernty  course  and  visiting 
foreign  museums  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment in  1853,  *n<l  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Kfariette.  Ote  his  return  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Berlin  museum.  In  i860  he  was  sent  to  Persia  on  a  special 
mission  under  Baron  Minutoli,  travelled  over  the  country,  and 
titer  Minutoli's  death  discharged  the  functions  of  ambassador. 
In  1864  he  waa  consul  at  Cairo,  in  1868  professor  at  Gdttingen, 
and  in  1870  director  of  the  school  of  l^syptobgy,  founded  at 
Cairo  by  the  khedive.  From  this  post  he  was  unceremoniously 
dismissed  in  1879  by  the  European  controllers  of  the  public 
revenues,  determined  to  economise  at  all  hazards;  and  French 
inihience  prevented  ha  succeeding  his  friend  Mariette  at  the 
Bulaq  Museum  in  1883.  He  afterwards  resided  principally  in 
Geraony  until  Ua  death  on  the  9th  of  September  1894,  but 
frequently  visited  Egypt,  took  part  in  another  official  mission  to 
Persia,  and  organized  an  Egyptian  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  in  1876.  He  had  been  made  a  pasha  by  the  kh«live 
in  i88x.  He  published  his  autobiognphy  in  X894,  concluding 
vith  a  warm  panegyric  upon  British  nUe  in  Egypt.  Brugsch's 
services  to  E^^tology  are  most  important,  particularly  in  the 
dedphennent  of  demotic  and  the  making  of  a  vast  hieroglyphic- 
demotic  dictionary  (X867-X883). 

See  H.  Bragscb,  Mein  Lebeu  tad  mffM  Wandem ;  also  art.  Egypt, 
ttctiaa. LoMgitait  and  Writing. 

BRfiHL*  HBDIRICH,  Count  von  (X700-X763),  German  states^ 
man  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  was  bom  on  the  t3th  of  August  1700. 
He  was  the  son  of  Johann  Moritz  von  Brflhl,  a  noble  who  held 
the  office  of  OberkofmanchaQ  at  the  small  court  of  Sachsen- 
Weissenfels.  The  father  was  ruined  and  compelled  to  part  with 
hb  family  estate,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  prince. 
The  son  was  first  placed  as  page  with  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Weissenfels,  and  was  then  received  at  her  recommendation  into 
the  court  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  Silberpage  on  the  x6th  of 
April  17x9.  He  rspidly  acquired  the  favour  of  the  elector 
Fredeiidc  Augustus,  sumamed  the  Strong,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  in  X697.  Brflhl,  who  began  as  page  and 
chamberiain,  was  largely  cmpk^yed  m  procuring  money  for  his 
profuse  msster.  He  made  himself  useful  in  muzzling  the  Saxon 
itstes  and  was  successively  chief  receiver  of  taxes  and  minister 
for  the  interior  in  X73X.    He  was  at  Warsaw  when  his  master 


died  in  1733,  and  he  secoxed  a  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
electoral  prince,  Frederick  Augustus,  who  was  at  Dresden,  by 
laying  hands  on  the  papers  and  Jeweb  of  the  late  ruler  and 
bringing  them  promptly  to  his  successor.  During  the  whole  of 
the  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  Augustus  n.  he  was 
the  real  inspirerof  his  master  and  the  practical  chief  of  the  Saxon 
court.  Hahad  for  a  time  to  put  up  with  the  presence  of  old 
servants  of  the  electoral  house,  but  after  1738  he  was  in  effect 
sole  minister.  The  title  of  prime  minister  was  created  for  him 
in  X746,  but  he  was  not  only  a  prime  minister— he  filled  all  the 
offices.  His  titles  spread  over  sevcrsl  lines  of  print,  and  he  drew 
the  combined  pay  of  the  phtces  besides  securing  huge  grants  of 
land.  Brflhl  must  therefore  be  held  ^diolly  reqwnsibk  for  the 
ruinous  policy  which  destroyed  the  position  of  Saxony  in  Germany 
between  X733  and  1763;  for  the  mistskfn  ambitfon  which  led 
Frederick  Augustus  H.  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Pohind;  for  the  engagements  into  whidi  he  entered  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  emperor  Charies  VI.;  for  the  shameless 
and  ill-timed  tergiversatfons  of  Saxony  during  the  wars  of  the 
Austrian  Succession;  for  the  intrigues  whidi  entangled  the 
electorate  hi  the  alliance  agsinst  Frederick  the  Great,  which  led 
to  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  for  the  waste  snd  want  of  fore- 
dght  which  left  the  countxy  utter^  unprepared  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  not  only  without  political 
or  military  capadty,  but  was  so  garrulous  that  he  could  not  keep 
a  secret.  His  indiscretion  was  repeatedly  responsible  for  the 
king  of  Prussia's  discoveries  of  the  plans  laid  against  him. 
Nothing  could  shake  the  confidence  of  ik  master,  which  survived 
the  ignomimous  flis^t  into  Bohemia,  into  whidi  he  was  trapped 
by  Brflhl  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Keseddoxf,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Tlie  favourite  abused  the 
confidence  of  his  master  shamdcssly.  Not  content  with  the 
67,000  talexs  a  month  which  he  drew  as  salary  for  his  iimumer- 
aUe  offices,  he  was  found  when  an  inquiry  was  held  in  the  next 
reign  to  have  abstracted  more  than  five  million  talers  of  public 
money  for  his  private  use.  He  left  the  work  of  the  government 
offices  to  be  done  by  his  lackeys,  whom  he  did  not  even  supervise. 
His  profusion  was  boundless.  Twdve  tailors,  it  is  .said,  were 
continually  employed  in  making  dothes  for  him,  and  he  wore  a 
new  suit  every  day.  His  library  of  70^000  volumes  was  one  of 
his  forms  of  ostentatfon,  and  so  was  his  gallery  of  pictures.  He 
died  on  the  38th  of  October  X763,  having  survived  his  master 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  Tbe  new  elector,  Frederick  Christian, 
disfnissfd  him  from  office  and  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into 
his  adfflinistmtion.  His  fortune  was  found  to  amount  to  a  million 
and  a  half  of  talers,  and  was  sequestered  but  afterwards  restored 
to  his  family.  In  1736  he  had  been  made  a  count  of  the 
Empire  and  had  marrini  the  countess  Franziska  von  Kolowrat- 
Kradowska,  a  favourite  of  the  wife  of  Frederick  Augustus. 
Four  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him. 

His  youngest  son,  Hans  Moriu  von  Brflhl  (d.  x  8x  x),  was  before 
the  Revolution  of  x  789  a  colonel  in  the  French  service,  and 
afterwards  general  in^>ector  of  roads  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania.  By  his  wife  Margarethe  Schleierweber,  the  daughter 
of  a  French  corporal,  but  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  intellectual 
gifts,  he  was  the  father  of  Kari  Friedrich  MoriU  Paul  von  Brflhl 
(i77a-x837),  the  friend  of  Goethe,  who  as  intendant-general  of 
the  Prussian  n^  theatres  was  of  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  devdopment  of  the  dranui  in  Germany.  In  X830 
he  was  appointed  intendant-general  of  the  royal  museums. 

See  J.  G.  H.  von  Justi,  LOen  und  CharaiUr  des  Crafen  vou  BriU 
(Gflttingen,  X760-X761). 

BR0HL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
8  m.  S.W.  firom  Cologne  on  the  main  railway  to  Coblens.  Pop. 
(1900)  5000.  Its  pleasant  situation  at  the  foo^  of  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Eife!  range  and  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding 
the  n^yal  palace  render  it  a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cologne.  The  palace,  in  Renaisssnce  style,  built  in  X7a8  by 
Clement  Augustus,  doctor  of  Cologne  (1700-X761),  was  from 
X809  unto  x8x3  in  the  possession  of  the  French  msrshal  Davout, 
and  in  1842  was  restored  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
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BRUMAIRB;  tlie  name  of  the  second  month  in  the  xepub- 
lican  calendar  which  was  established  in  France  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Convention  on  the  5th  of  October  in  the  year 
n.  (1793)1  completed  with  regard  to  nomenclature  by  Fabre 
d'figlantine,  and  promulgated  in  its  new  form  on  the  4th  of 
Ftimaire  in  the  year  IL  (the  34th  of  November  1793).  The 
month  of  Brumaire  began  on  the  day  which  coxre^Mnded, 
according  to  the  year,  to  the  22nd  or  to  the  23rd  of  October 
of  the  old  calendar,  and  ended  on  the  20th  or  2X8t  of  November. 
It  was  divided  into  "  decades"  like  the  other  months  of  the 
republican  calendar.  Its  name  alludes  to  the  fogs  and  mists 
frequent  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  most  important  event 
in  French  history  which  took  place  during  that  month  was  the 
coup  d*iUU  of  the  x8th  Brumaire  in  the  year  VIIL  (the  9th  of 
November  1799),  by  whidb  General  Bonaparte  overthrew  the 
government  of  the  Directory  to  replace  it  by  the  Consulate. 

On  the  republican  calendar,  see  G.  Villain,  "  Le  Calendrier  r6- 
publicain,"  in  La  RtwAutum  franQoue  for  1884-1885. 

BRUMATH*  or  BxruPT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial 
territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Zom  and  the  Strassburg- 
Avricourt  railway.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  churdi,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Broco- 
magus.  Its  industries  comprise  tanning  and  saw-milling,  and  it 
has  some  trade  in  wine  and  tobacco  and  hops. 

BRUMMAGEM  (an  old  local  form  of  "  Bhnungham 'Oi  « 
name  first  applied  to  a  counterfeit  coin  made  in  the  dty  of 
Birmingham,  England,  in  the  x  7th  century,  and  later  to  the 
plated  and  imitation  articles  made  there;  hence  cheap,  showy 
or  tawdry.  The  name  was  particularly  used  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Ejrclusion  BUI  in  x68o,  with  the  meaning  of  ''sham 
Protestant."  Similarly  the  Tory  opponents  of  ^e  Bill  were 
nicknamed  "  Anti-Birminghams  "  or  "  Bnunmagems." 

BRUMMELL,  GEORGE  BRYAN  (x77ft-x84o),  English  man  of 
fashion,  known  as  "  Beau  Brusoceix,"  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  7th  of  June  1778.  Hia  father  was  private  secretary  to  Lord 
North  from  X770  to  X782,  and  subsequently  high  sheriff  of 
Berkshire;  Us  grandfather  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  parish  of 
St  James,  who  supplemented  his  income  by  letting  lodgings  to  the 
aristocracy.  From  his  early  years  George  Brununell  paid  great 
attention  to  his  dress.  At  Eton,  where  he  was  sent  to  school 
in  X790,  and  was  extremely  popular,  he  was  known  as  Buck 
Brummell,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  spent  a  brief  period  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Oriel  CoUege,  he  preserved  this  reputation,  and 
added  to  it  that  of  a  wit  and  good  story-teller,  while  the  fact 
that  he  was  second  for  the  Newdigate  prize  is  evidence  of  his 
literary  capacity.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  however,  he  left 
Oxford,  for  London,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV.),  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  at  Eton,  and  who 
had  been  told  that  Brummell  was  a  highly  amusing  fellow, 
gave  him  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment  (1794).  Brummell 
soon becameintimate with  hispatron — indeed  he  wasso constantly 
in  the  prince's  company  that  he  is  reported  not  to  have  known 
his  own  regimental  troop.  In  X798,  having  then  reached  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  left  the  service,  and  next  year  succeeded 
to  a  fortune  of  about  £30,000.  Setting  up  a  bachelor  establish- 
ment in  Mayfair,  he  became,  thanks  to  the  prince  of  Wales's 
friendship  and  his  own  good  taste  in  dress,  the  recognized  arbiter 
degatUiarum.  His  sodal  success  was  instant  and  complete,  his 
repartees  were  the  talk  of  the  town,  and,  if  not  accurately 
speaking  a  wit,  he  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  presenting  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances  in  an  amusing  light.  Thou^  he 
always  dressed  well,  he  was  no  mere  fop — ^Lord  Byron  is  crated 
with  the  remark  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  his 
dress  save  "a  certain  exquisite  propriety.''  ForatimeBrummeU's 
sway  was  undisputed.  But  eventually  gambling  and  extravagance 
exhausted  his  fortune,  while  his  tongue  proved  too  sharp  for  his 
royal  patron.  They  quarrelled,  and  though  for  a  time  Brummell 
continued  to  hold  his  place  in  sodety,  his  popularity  began  to 
decline.  In  x8x6  he  fled  to  Calais  to  avoid  his  creditors.  Here 
he  struggled  on  for  fourteen  years,  receiving  help  from  time  to 
time  from  his  friends  in  EngUmd,  but  always  hopelessly  in  debt. 
In  1830  the  interest  of  these  friends  secured  him  the  post  of 


British  consul  at  Caen,  to  which  a  fflodente  lalaiy  was  sttacksd, 
but  twoyears  later  the  office  was  abolished.  In  1835  Bmsuull^ 
FVeiuJi  creditors  in  Ca]ais.aiid  Caen  lost  patience  and  he  V2S 
impiisoned,  but  his  Crienda  once  xnore  came  to  the  rBCM. 
paid  his  debts  and  provided  him  with  a  amaB  incoBBe.  He 
had  now  lost  all  his  interest  in  dress;  his  pcnoaal  KSfpaavxt 
was  slovenly  and  dirty.  In  1837,  after  two  attacks  of  panlyss^ 
shelter  was  found  for  him  in  itut  charitable  asylnm  of  Boa 
Sauveur,  Caen,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  <tf  March  z84a 

See  Captain  William  Jesse,  Lifg  of  BrtunmeB  (Loatdoa.  1841. 
xeviaed  edition  x886):  Percy  H.  Fitzserald,  Life  of  Ceerft  lY, 
(London,  z88i) ;  R.  Boutet  de  Moavd,  Seam  Brtmmd  (traak  igoS). 

BRUHCK.  RICHARD  FRANCOIS  PHUJPPB  (x7a9-x8o3), 
>Ftench  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Stxaasbozg  on  the  yA 
of  December  1729.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  CoOese 
at  Paris,  and  took  part  in  the  Seven  Year**  War  as  imiUuy 
commissary.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  zetuned  to  his  native  town 
and  resumed  his  studies,  paying  spMial  attention  to  GreeL 
He  spent  considerable  sums  c^  mon^  in  puU^hing  editioas  d 
the  Greek  classics.  The  first  work  whidx  he  edited  was  the 
AnOuiopa  Graeca  or  Anaieda  veterum  Poetarum  Craeanm 
(1773-X776),  in  which  his  iimovations  on  the  established  node 
of  criticism  startled  European  sdiolazs;  for  wherever  it  secoed 
to  him  that  an  obscure  or  difficult  passage  mig^t  be  made  ia- 
telligible  and  easy  by  a  change  of  text,  he  did  not  scrupk  to  aake 
the  necessary  alterations,  whether  the  new  readmg  were  ssp- 
ported  by  manuscript  authority  or  not.  Other  works  by  hba 
are: — ^Editions  of  Anacreon  (1778),  several  plays  of  the  Gseek 
tragedians,  ApoDonius  Rhodius  (X780),  Axi^ophanes,  vitk  a 
excellent  latin  translation  (x78x>x783),  Cuomki  podacCrstci 
(1784),  Sophocles  (X786),  with  Latin  translation.  Ids  best  wrt, 
for  which  he  received  a  pension  of  sooo  francs  from  the  kicf. 
He  also  published  editions  of  Wii^  (1785),  Flantns  (1788)  aid 
Terence  (1797).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Re\^tk>B,  ia 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  was  iminisoxMd  at  Bcsasfon, 
and  lost  his  pension,  being  reduced  to  such  extremities  thai  he 
was  obliged  to  sdl  a  portion  of  his  library.  In  i8oa  fah  pettaea 
was  restored  to  him,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  his  books.    He  died  on  the  lath  of  June  X803. 

BRUNDISIUM  (Gr.  Bpevrtrav,  mod.  Brutdiai^,  an  importact 
harbour  town  of  Calabria  (in  the  ancient  sense),  Italy,  oa  tk 
E.S.E.  coast.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  **  stag's  head"  ia 
the  Messapian  dialect,  in  allusion  tt>  the  shape  of  the  haibcuL 
Tradition  varies  as  to  its  founders;  but  we  find  it  hostile  to 
Tarentiun,  and  in  friendly  relations  with  ThuxiL  With  a  fertile 
territory  round  it,  it  became  the  most  impwtant  dty  tA  tie 
Messapians,  but  it  was  devdoped  by  iht  Romans,  into  vhose 
hands  it  only  came  after  the  conquest  of  the  SaUeatini  ia  :^ 
t.Q.  They  founded  a  colony  there  in  345  B.c.,aiKi  the  Via  Aivia 
was  perhaps  extended  through  Tarentum  as  far  as  Bruadisam 
at  this  period.  Bacuvxus  was  bom  here  about  sao  b.c.  After 
the  Punic  Wars  it  became  the  chief  point  of  cmbarkatjoa  for 
Greece  and  the  East,  via  Dyrrachium  or  CorcTxa.  In  the  SocuJ 
War  it  received  Roman  citizenship,  and  was  xnade  a  fite  port 
by  Sulla.  It  suffered,  however,  fxom  a  uege  oonducted  bjr 
Caesar  in  49  B.C.  {Bdl,  Civ.  L)  and  was  again  attaded  ia  4: 
and40B.C.  VirgQ  died  here  in  19  B.C.  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
Trajan  constructed  the  Via  TVajana,  a  more  direct  xxwte  froa 
Beneventum.  to  Brundisium.  The  remains  of  ancient  beSdiafs 
are  tmimportant,  though  a  considerable  number  of  anti<ici:ks, 
e^>eciaUy  inscriptions,  have  been  discovered  hat:  one  oohxsa 
62  ft.  in  height,  with  an  ornate  capital,  still  stands,  and  nesx 
it  is  the  base  of  another,  the  colunm  itself  having  been  nacntd 
to  Lccce.  They  are  said  to  have  mark«i  the  tcrminatioa  of  the 
Via  Appia. 

See  Ch.  HQlsen  in  Pauly-Wiaaova,  R^Oeneydopadle,  m.  UM, 
902  ;  Noiisie  degli  Scaei,  paaaim.    Also  BaxvoisL  (T.  A&-} 

BRUNB,  OmLLAUHB  MARIS  ANNB  (X763-18XS),  nazdial  of 
France,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  bom  at  Brives-Ia-Gaillank 
(Corr^),  on  the  X3th  of  March  1763.  Before  the  Revohidca 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  here  he  became  a  political 
journalist,  a  Jacobin  and  a  fiicad  of  Dantoo.  He  vas  appointed 
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iD  1793  to  *  soperior  command  in  the  anny  direct  from  dvil  life, 
and  as  «  general  of  brigade  he  took  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  xjth 
Vend^miaire.  In  1796  he  fought  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and 
iras  promoted  general  of  division  for  good  service  in  the  field.. 
In  1708  he  commanded  the  French  anny  which  occupied  Switzer- 
land, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in  command  of  the  French 
troops  in  Holland.  His  defence  ol  Amsterdam  against ^the  Anglo* 
Russian  expedition  under  the  duke  of  York  was  completely 
successful;  the  invaders  Ivere  defeated,  and  compelled,  after 
a  miserable  retreat,  to  re-embark.  He  rendered  further  good 
service  in  Vendue  and  in  Italy,  and  was  made  a  marshal  by 
Kapokon  on  the  assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  imperial  tide  in 
1S04,  In  1807  Brune  held  a  command  in  North  Germany,  but  he 
was  not  afterwards  employed  during  the  First  Empire.  Jt  is 
said  that  he  was  accused  of  venality,  and  on  that  accoimt  dis- 
graced, but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  He  was  recalled  to  active 
service  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  as  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Var  he  defended  the  south  of  France  against  the  Austrians. 
Re  was  murdered  by  royalists  during  the  White  Terror  at 
Avignon  on  the  and  of  August  18x5. 

See  NoHce  historiqiu  sw  la  vU  tditique  et  mCUaire  du  marickal 
Brun£  (Paris.  1821),  and  Vermeil  de  Conchard,  L'Assassinat  du 
marickal  Bnme  (Paris,  1887). 

BRUIIEAU.  ALFRED  (1857-  ),  French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  Paris.  His  parents  were  devoted  to  music,  and  he 
was  brought  up  to  play  the  'cello,  being  educated  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  He  played  in  Pasdeloup*s  orchestra,  and  soon 
began  to  compose,  writing  a  cantata,  Geneviite  de  Paris,  at  an 
early  age.  In  1884  his  Oiaertwrc  kiroique  was  performed,  followed 
by  the  choral  symphonies,  Lida  (1884),  La  BdU  au  bois  dormant 
(1886)  and  Pentkisilie.  But  he  is  best  known  as  a  dramatic 
composer.  In  1887  his  first  opera,  Kirim^  was  produced;  and  in 
i8gx  his  saccessful  opera  Le  Rhe,  with  a  libretto  founded  on 
Zola's  story. .  Another  subject  from  Zola  resulted  in  the  opera 
VAUaque  du  motdin  (1893),  and  libretti  by  Zola  himself  were 
written  for  his  next.opecasi/e5JKf<7r(  1897)  9Jx6.VOuragan  (1901). 
Among  Bruneau's  other  woz^  may  be  mentioned  his  Requiem 
(1896),  and  his  two  collections  of  songs,  lAeds  de  France  and 
Chansons  d  denser.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
b  1895.  His  musical  criticisms,  published  in  several  volumes, 
are  remarkable  for  literal  quality  and  vigour. 

See  Arthur  Hervey's  volume  on  Bruneau  (1907). 

BRUMEI,  a  state  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Borneo.  It  has 
been  so  diminished  in  area  since  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century 
as  to  have  become  in  comparison  with  the  other  states  of  Borneo 
territorially  insignificant.  It  formerly  included  the  whole  of 
northern  Borneo  and  southern  Palawan,  and  stretched  down  the 
west  coast  as  far  as  Sambas.  What  remains  of  this  once  powerful 
sultanate  Is  a  triangular-shaped  territory,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
being  represented  ^  80  m.  of  ooast-Une,  and  the  two  sides  by  the 
frontiers  of  Sarawak.  The  area  b  calculated  to  be  about  1700 
sq.  m.  This  great  reduction  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  cession  on  successive  occasions  of  strips 
of  texritoxy  to  Sarawak  and  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company 
on  condition  of  axmual  payments  of  money.  In  x888  the  state  was 
placed  under  British  protection.  On  the  and  of  January  1906  a 
treaty  was  made  whereby  the  sultan  of  Brunei  agreed  to  hand  over 
the  general  administration  of  his  staJte  to  a  British  resident. 
The  sultan  Mahonimed  Jbmal-ul-alam,  bom  in  1889,  succeeded 
his  father  in  May  1906.  He  receives  an  allowance  of  ia,ooo 
dollars  a  year  from  state  funds,  and  his  two  principal  mim'sters 
receive  allowances  of  6000  dollars  a  year  each.  The  interior 
people  have  for  centuries  been  subject  to  petty  oppression,  and 
there  is  too  much  of  the  old  spirit  left  among  the  Mislays  to  avoid 
acrimonious  dilute  and  rebellion. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  Malays,  Kadayans, 
Oiang  Bukits  and  a  few  Mumts,  are  to  be  found  in  and  about  the 
capital — also  called  Brunei — ^the  population  of  the  dty  being 
estimated  at  about  15,000,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
territory  being  about  35,000.  The  dty  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
river,  with  a  background  of  deared  hills,  and  in  the  distance 
heights  clothed  with  magnificent  forest    The  dwelling-houses  axe 


built  over  the  river  on  slender  pOes  obtained  from  the  Nibong 
palm  which  resists  the  action'  of  the  water  for  several  years. 
Though  there  are .  practically  no  exports  and  imports,  there 
Is  a  certain  amount  of  inland  commerce,  the  Brand  Malay 
usually  earning,  a  living  by  trading  with  the  interior  tribes  of 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  Some  of  them  are  skilled 
workers  of  brass,  and.  the  Brunei  women  make  very  beautiful 
doth,  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  Sago  is 
worked  in  the  important  river-valleys  of  the  Tutong  and  the 
Balait,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  rice  is  cultivated. 

The  history  of  this  andcnt  and  decaying  sultanate  is  of  some* 
interest.  Brunei,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Brani  or  Dar- 
ul-Salam  (dty  of  peace),  possesses  a  historic  tablet  of  stone  upon 
which,  in  a.h.  xaai  (X804),  was  engraved  in  Malay  characters  the 
genealogy  of  the  sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  the  country. 
The  engraving  was  the  work  of  Datu  Imaum  Yakub,  the  high 
priest  at  the  time,  who  recdved  the  genealogy  from  the  lips  of 
Merhoum  Bongsu,  otherwise  Sultan  Muadin,  and  Sultan  Kemal- 
Udin,  who  ordered  this  record  of  their  forefathers  to  be  written. 
This  stone  tablet  now  stands  on  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahommed 
Jemal-ul-Alam  at  the  foot  of  Panggal  hill,  in  the  dty  of  Bnmei. 
The  Selesilah,  or  book  of  descent,  is  kept  in  the  pdace  by  the 
sultan.  The  other  hdrlooms,  which  are  also  kept  in  the  sultan's 
palace,  and  which  descend  to  each  sultan  In  tum,  are  the  "  Nobab 
Nagara  "  (two.  royal  drums)  from  Johore  and  Menang-Kabau, 
and  the  "'  Gunta  Alamat "  (bdls),  the  gift  of  Sultan  Bahkei  of 
Johore  or  Malacca.  The  first  sultan  of  Brunei  was  Alak-ber- 
Tata,  who  was  probably  of  Bisaya  stock,  and  governed  the 
country  bdfore  the  Introduction  of  Islam,  in  the  X5th  century. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Mahommed  on  his  conversion  to  Islam, 
which  was  brought  about  during  a  visit  to  the  Malay  pei^nsUla. 
Bnmd,  at  this  time,  was  a  dependency  of  Majapahit  CJava>,  and 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  jar  of  areca  juice  obtained  from  the 
young  green  nuts  of  the  areca  palm,  and  of  no  monetary  value. 
The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Menjapahit  was  destroyed  by  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  X478,  and  Brunei  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Java  as 
one  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Adaya  Mingrat,  the  general  of 
Angka  Wi  jaya.  Sultan  Mahommed's  only  child  was  a  daughter. 
His  brother  Akhmed  married  the  daughter  of  Ong  Gium  Ping, 
a  Chinese  oflScer  said  to  have  been  sent  by  his  emperor  to  obtain  a 
jewd  firomMount  Kinabalu  InNorth  Bomeo,and  was  the  successor 
of  Sultan  Mahonmied  in  the  sovereignty  of  Brund.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sultan  Berkat,  an  Arab  sherif  of  high  rank,  from  the 
country  of  Taif  In  Arabia,  who  had  married  Sultan  Akhmed's 
only  child.  Sultan  Berkat  built  a  mosque  and  enforced  Mahom- 
medan  law,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  built  the  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  existence  between  the  islands  of  Kaya  Orang 
and  Chermin,  by  sinking  forty  junks  filled  with  rock  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Brund  river. .  'This  work,  was  completed  bdore  the 
arrival  of  PIgafetta  in  1531..  In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bulkdah 
Magellan's  squadron  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  Brund  river  in 
August  1521,  and  Pigafetta  makes  mention  of  the  splendid  court 
and  the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  Borneo  capital.  Sultan 
Bulkdah  was  otherwise  known  as  Nakoda  Kagam;  he  was  the 
greatest  warrior  of  Brund  and  made  military  ei^)editions  to 
Java,  Malacca,Xni2on  and  aU  the  coasts  of  Borneo.  His  tomb, 
which  is  handsomely  bm'lt  of  stone,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Brund, 
and  is  constantly  visited  by  Malays,  who  leave  money  and  various 
artideson  the  tomb  as  offerings  to  his  memory.  C>thers,  again, 
come  and  tdce  away  ansrthlng  they  can  find,  which  they  keep 
as  charms  and  mementoes.  The  Spaniards  captured  Brund  in 
X580,  the  rdgnlni^  sultan  and  his  court  retiring  to  Suai  in  the 
Baram  district  The  invadeis  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
place,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  losses  they  sustained 
in  the  numerous  attempts  made  for  its  recovery.  The  golden  age 
of  Brund  was  nevertheless  at  an  end,  and  there  is  little  more 
of  importance  to  record.  Disputed  sucoesdons  and  dvil  war, 
maladministration .  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Malay 
character,  caused  a  steady  decline  In  prosperity.  The  East  India 
Company  started  a  factory  in  the  town  in  the  x8th  century, 
but  commerce  had  already  decayed  ^nd  the  establishment  was 
abandcmed.  .•  In  the  early  part  of  the  X9thcentttxy  Brund  was  but 
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a  resort  for  pirates  and  a  market  for  the  slave  trade.  Dunng 
the  'forties  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Keppel  and  other  officexs 
of  the  British  navy  suppressed  piracy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sarawak  vras  handed  over  to  Raja  Brooke,  and,  after  the  capture 
and  temporary  occupation  of  Brunei  by  Sir  Thomas  Coduane, 
Labuan  was  ceded  to  the  British  empire.  From  this  island  it  was 
possible  to  exerdse  a  certain  control  over  the  townspeople,  and 
a  consul  was  statk>ned  there  to  watch  affaiis.  Nowadays  the 
political  consequence  of  Brund  largely  arises  from  the  exist- 
ence there  of  valuable  seams  of  coal,  leased  to  the  Sarawak 
government  (C.  H.) 

BRUNEL.  ISAHBARD  KZNGDOM  (1806-1859),  English 
engineer,  only  soil  of  Sir  M.  I.  Bnmd,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  gth  of  April  x8o6.  He  displayed  in  childhood  singular 
powers  of  mental  cakulation,  great  skill  and  rapidity  as  a 
draughtsman,  and  a  true  feeling  for  art.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  study  at  the  CoUdge  Henri  Quatre.  In 
1833  he  entered  his  father's  office  as  assistant-engineer,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  project  of  the  Thames  Tunnd  was  beginning 
to  take  shape;  and  during  the  later  portion  of  the  time,  from 
1825,  when  the  work  was  begun,  till  1828,  when  it  was  stopped 
by  an  irruption  of  the  river,  he  was  both  nominal  and  actual 
resident  engineer.    In  November  1829  he  sent  in  designs  and 

?lans  for  the  projected  suspension  bridge  over  the  Avon  at 
'lifton,  but  in  consequence  of  objections  raised  by  Thomas 
Telford,  the  referee  of  the  bridge  committee,  his  plans  were 
rejected.  But  a  new  design  whidi  he  sent  ia  on  a  second  com- 
petition in  7831  was  accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  engineer. 
The  works  were  begun  in  1836,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  were 
not  completed  until  1864,  after  Brunei's  death;  his  design, 
however,  was  dosely  adhered  to,  and  the  diains  employed  came 
from  the  old  Hungeriord  suspension  bridge  (London),  which  he 
had  built  in  X84X-X845,  but  which  was  displaced  in  x86a  by  the 
Charing  Cross  railway  bridge. , 

In  March  1833  Brunei,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  newly-projected  Great  Western  railway. 
For  several  years  his  energies  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
conflict  with  obstructive  landowners  and  short-aghted  critics; 
but  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  not  only  as  a 
professional  man,  but  as  a  persuasive  negotiator..  AxxM>ng  the 
engineering  triumphs  on  that  railway  are  the  Hanwell  viaduct, 
the  Maidoihead  bridge  and  the  Box  tuimd,  at  the  time  the 
longest  in  the  worid.  The  famous  "  batde  of  the  gauges  "  took 
its  rise  from  his  introduction  of  the  broad  (^  ft.)  gauge  on  that 
line.  In  1846  he  resigned  his  office  as  engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  In  1844  he  had  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  atmospheric  system  on  the  ^uth  Devon  railway,  but 
after  a  year's  txial  the  system  was  abandoned.  The  last  and 
greatest  of  Brunei's  railway  works  was  the  Royal  Albert  bridge 
over  tha  river  Ttoiar  at  Saltash.  This,  work,  sanctioned  by 
pariiament  in  X845,  was  constructed  between  1853  and  X859. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  labours  of  railway  engineexing 
Brund  took  a  leading  part  in  the  systematic  devdQpment  of 
ocean  steam  navigation.  As  early  as  October  2835  he  had  sug- 
gested to  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  that  they 
should  "  make  it  longer,  and  have,  a  steamboat  to  go  from. 
Bristol  to  New  Yo^,  and  call  it  the  '  Great  Western.'  '*  The 
project  was  taken  up,  and  the  "  Great  Western  "  steamship 
was  designed  by  Brund,  and  built  at  Bristol  under  his  super- 
intendence. It  was  much  longer  than  any  steamer  of  the  day, 
and  was  the  first  steamship  built  to  make  regular  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic.  Whfle  the  vessd  was  building  a  controversy 
was  raised  about  the  practicability  of  Brand's  sdieme,  Dr  D. 
Lardner  asserting  dogmatically  that  the  voyage  couU  not  be 
made,  and  backing  his  assertion  with  an  array  of  figures.  His 
view  was  widely  accepted,  but  the  woxk  went  on,  and  the  voyage 
was  accomplished  in  1838.  Brund  at  once  undertook  a  s1^ 
larger  design  in  the  "  Great  Britain,"  which  was  the  fint  large 
ixon  steamship,  the  largest  ship  afloat  at  that  time,  and  the  first 
large  ship  in  which  the  screw-propeller  was  used.  She  made 
her  first  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  August  ajod 
September  1845;  but  in  the  followiag  year  was  carelessly  run. 


upon  the  rocks  in  Dundrum  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Irdaad.  After 
lying  there  neariy  a  year  without  material  damage  she  ns 
got  off  and  was  employed  in  the  Australian  trade.  Broad  soca 
after  began  to  mediute  a  still  vaster  project,  the  constiucti^^a 
of  a  vessd  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  coal  required  for  a  kcj 
voyage  out,  and  if  coal  could  not  be  had  at  the  out  poet,  then 
to  carry  enough  also  for  the  return  voyage.  It  seemed  to  hia. 
further,  that  a  great  increase  of  size  would  give  many  advaata^i 
for  xuivigarioxL  During  his  connexion  as  engineer  with  the 
Australian  Mail  Company  he  worked  out  into  a  practical  shape 
his  conception  of  a  "great  ship",  and  in  1852  his  schexe 
was  laid  before  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigaiioc 
Company.  It  was  adopted,  the  projector  being  a|ipoiated 
engineer,  and  after  much  time  occupied  about  contracts  asd 
spedfications  the  work  was  begun  in  December  1853.  Tmmfiwf 
diffiailties  in  the  progress  of  oonstrnction  caused  dda>3  inia 
time  to  time.  The  operation  of  launching  was  seretal  timci 
attempted  in  vain;  but  at  length  the  gigantic  vead,  the  **  Cztit 
Eastern,"  was  got  afloat  on  the  3xst  of  January  1858.  Mccfa 
remained  to  be  d<»e  to  complete  the  sUp;  and  her  cnpniTf^ 
overworked  and  worn  out  with  worry,  broke  down  and  &d  cot 
see  her  begin  her  first  voyage  on  the  7th  of  September  XS59. 
On  the  5th  he  was  brou^t  home  from  the  ship  soffteing  from 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and  on  the  xsth  he  died  at  his  hoose  a 
Westminster. 

In  addition  to  the  great  works  already  described,  Bnmd 
was  employed  in  the  constraction  of  many  docks  and  piers,  as  at 
Monkwcarmonth,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Briton  Ferry,  Bientfcrd 
and  Milford  Haven.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  td  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  x8sx,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  oa  the 
section  of  machinery  and  of  the  building  oonmuttee.  He  p»i 
much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  luge  guns,  and  desif&ed 
a  floating  gun-carriage  for  the  attadc  on  Krrastadt  in  the  Rassiaa 
War  (X854);  he  also  designed  and  superintend^  the  cauxnac* 
tion  of  the  hospital  buildings  at  Eienkeni  on  the  Dardaaelks 
(X855).  He  was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  ux  xSjo, 
and  in  X858  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Institurioa  of  Gnl 
Engineers  through  ill-health.  He  recdved  the  degree  of  D.CX 
from  Oxford  in  1857.  In  his  work  he  was  singoUziy  free  fnxs 
professional  jealousy,  and  was  always  ready  to  codnmrtwl  asj 
hdp  others,  though,  himsdf  a  man  of  rcmaricable  indurtry  «&i 
energy^  he  demanded  a  high  standard  of  faithful  setvice  bom 
his  subordinates. 
SetTkeLifei^I^Jnmd,CM.(tB70),byhh  ton.  Isanbard  BnueL 
BRUHEU  SIR  MARC  ISAHBARD  (X769-X849),  British  ia- 
ventor  and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Hacqueville  in  Noxmasdy  00 
the  isth  of  April  1769.  His  father,  a  small  laadovser  asd 
farmer,  intended  him  for  the  church,  but  his  taste  for  matte- 
matics  and  mechuiics  inclined  him  to  another  career,  and  be 
obtained  a.  nomination  for  the  navy,  in  whidi  he  served  fi»r  six 
years.  .  When  his  ship  was  paid  off  in  1792  aikd  he  xetmned  to 
France,  he  found  the  Revolution  at  its  hei^t,  and  owing  to  his 
pronounced  royalist  opinions  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  cooatr?. 
Readung  New  York  in  September  1793  he  began  to  pcioise 
as  an'architect  and  dvil  engineer.  Hb  first  employment  vu 
in  land-surveying  and  canal-engineering.  Later  he  snbauttefl 
a  hij^y  ornamental  design  for  the  NatioiuU  Capitd  at  Wash- 
ington, which,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  was  engaged  to 
design  and  superintend  the  oonstrucfion  of  the  Bowery  theatie. 
New  Yoxk,  burnt  down  in  x8sx.  He  fitted  novd  and  iagfakm 
machinery  in  the  arsenal  and  caxmon  factory  whidi  he  «as 
commissioned  to  erect  in  New  York*  and  he  was  asked  to  sopply 
plans  for  the  defences  of  the  Narrows  Isetween  the  upper  tai 
lower  bays  of  that  port.  Eariy  in  1799  he  s|iled  for  EnglaBd 
in  order  to  submit  to  the  British  govexximent  his  plans  for  the 
mechanical  production  of  ships'  blocks,  in  sabstitntioa  for  the 
manual  processes  then  employed.  After  the  unal  difkoltia 
and  ddays  his  proposals  were  adopted,  largdy  diroo^  ^ 
recommendation  of  Sir  Samnd  Bentham,  and  about  1803  tbe 
erection  of  his  xnachines  was  begun  at  Portsmouth  dodTani. 
They  were  constructed  by  Heniy  Mandslay,  and  foincd  oer  d 
the  eariiest  examples  of  a  complete  nofe  of  machiae  toobi  ocb 
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pezfonmog  its  part  in  la  long  series  of  operations.  Not  only  was 
the  qnality  of  the  product  much  improved  but  the  cost  was 
greatly  diminiBhed,  and  the  saving  effected  in  the  first  year  in 
which  the  machines  were  in  full  work  was  estimated  at  £24,000, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  was  awarded  to  Brunei  A  little  later 
he  was  occupiecl  in  devising  improved  machines  for  sawing  and 
bending  timber,  and  in  1811  and  18x3  he  was  employed  by  the 
government  in  erecting  saw-nulls  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham, 
carrying  out  at  the  latter  dockyard  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  system  for  hanrilmg  timber.  About  x8za  hie  devised 
machinery  for  making  boots  which  was  adopted  for  the  purposes 
d  the  army,  but  abandoned  a  few  years  later  when,  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  war,  the  (Remand  became  less  and  the  supply  of 
manual  labour  cheaper.  At  the  same  time  he  interested  himself 
in  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Thames  between 
London  and  Ramsgate.  In  18x4  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
admiralty  to  try  steaxn-tugs  for  towing  warships  out  to  sea. 
The  experiments  were  made  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  few  months 
after  undertaking  to  contribute  to  the  cost  the  admiralty  re- 
voked its  promise  on  the  ground  that  the  attempt  was  "  too 
chimerical  to  be  seriously  entertained."  Another  vain  enter- 
prise on  which  he  wasted  much  time  and  money  was  an  attempt 
to  use  li<tuefied  gases  as  a  source  of  motive  power.  His  round 
stockixig-fEame  or  triecUur  was  patented  in  x8i6,  and  among  his 
other  inventions  were  machines  for  winding  cotton-thread  into 
baDs,  for  copying  drawings,  for  making  small  wooden  boxes  such 
as  are  used  by  druggists,  and  for  die  manufacture  of  nails, 
together  with  processes  of  preparing  tinfoil  for  decorative  pur- 
poses and  improvemoits  in  stereotjrpe  plates  for  printing. 

In  1821,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  damage  done  by  fire  in 
1814  to  the  saw-mills  he  owned  at  Battersea,  and  partly  because 
his  comxnerdal  abilities  were  far  from  equal  to  his  mechaxucal 
genius,  he  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  dtht,  only  regaining  his  freedom  throu^  a  grant  of 
£5000  which  his  friends  obtaiiied  for  him  from  the  government. 
Subsequently  his  attention  was  mainly  devoted  to  projects  of 
civil  engineering,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Thames  Tuimel. 
In  1820  he  had  prepared  plans  of  bridges  for  erection  in  Rouen 
and  St  Peteisburg  and  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  In  1823  he 
desigxied  swing-bridges,  and  in  X826  floating  landixig-stages,  for 
the  port  of  LivctpooL  A  company,  which  was  supported  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  was  formed  in  X824  to  carry  out  his  schone 
for  boring  a  tunnd  under  the  Thames  between  Wapiung  and 
Rotherhithe.  The  work  was  begun  at  the  beginning  of  1825, 
the  excavation  being  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  "shield," 
which,  he  had  patented  in  x8x8.  Many  difficulties  were  en- 
countered. The  river  broke  through  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  in 
1837,  and  after  a  second  irruption  in  1828  work  was  discontinued 
for  lack  of  funds.  Seven  years  later  it  was  resumed  with  the  aid 
of  money  advanced  by  the  government,  and  after  three  more 
irnq>tions  the  tuxmd  was  completed  and  opened  in  1843.  Aided 
by  hb  son,  Brunei  displayed  extraordinary  skill  and  resource 
in  the  various  emergencies  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  but  the 
amdety  broke  down  his  health.  He  recovered  sufiSdently  from 
one  paralytic  stroke  to  attend  the  opening  ceremony,  but  he  was 
able  to  undotake  little  more  professional  work.  A  second  stroke 
foOowed  in  1845.  and  four  years  later  he  died  in  London  on  the 
1 3th  of  December  1849.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Legion 
cf  Honour  in  1829  and  was  knighted  in  1841 

See  Richard  Braniish.  Memoirs  of  Str  Mart  Isambard  Brunei 
(1862). 

BRUMELLBSCHI  (or  Bvunelixsco),  FILIPPO  (X379-1446), 
Itahan  architect,  the  reviver  in  Italy  of  the  Roman  or  Qassic 
style,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1379.  His  father,  a  notary,  had" 
dfsffnfd  him  for  his  own  profession,  but  observing  the  boy's 
talent  for  all  sorts  of  mecham'sm,  ^aced  him  in  the  gOd  of 
goldsmiths.  FQii^w  quickly  became  a  skilled  workman,  and 
perfected  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  sculpture,  perspective 
and  geometry.  He  designed  some  portions  of  houses  in  Florence, 
and  in  1401  he  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  design  of  the 
gites  of  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  He  was  unsuccessful, 
though  his  work  obtained  praise,  and  he  soon  afterwards  set  out 


for  Rome.  He  studied  hard,  and  resolved  to' do  what  he  could 
to  revive  the  older  dassical'style,  which  had  died  out  in  Italy. 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  first  |o  apply  the  scientific  laws  of 
perspective  to  his  Work.  In  1407  he  returned  to  Florexice,  just 
at  the  time  when  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  completion  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  Brunelleschi's 
plan  for  effecting  this  by  a  cupola  ^as  approved,  but  it  was  not 
till  X419,  and  after  iimumerable  disputes,  that  the  work  was 
finally  entrusted  to  him.  At  fixst  he  was  hampered  by  his 
colleague  Ghiberti,  of  whom  he  skilfully  got  rid.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  and  the  lantern  on 
the  summit  was  put  up  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  and  plans  left  by  him;  The  great  cupola,  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  architecture,  exceeds  in  some  measurements 
that  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome^  and  has  a  more  massive  and  striking 
appearance.  Besides  this  masterpiece  Brunelleschi  executed 
numerous  other  works,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
aro  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  on  the  pattern  of  which  are 
based  the  Tuscan  palaces  of  the  15th  century,  the  churches  of 
San  Lorenzo  and.Spirito  Santo,  and  the  still  more  elegant 
Capella  del  Paaaa.  The  beautiful  carved  crucifix  in  the  diurdi 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence  is  also  the  work  of  Brunel- 
leschi. He  died  in  Florence  on  the  x6th  of  April  X446,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  his  native  dty. 

See  Manetti,  Vita  di  BrundUscki  (Florence,  x8i3) ;  Guasti,  La 
cutda  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  (Florence,  X857);  von  Fabrkzy, 
PUippo  BrvneUescki  (Stuttgart,  X893}. . 

BRUNET,  JACQUES  CHARLES  (x78o>x867),  French  biblio- 
grapher,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  3nd  of  November  X780.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  in  x8o3  he  printed  a  supple- 
ment to.  the  Dictionnaire  bibliopraphiqtif  de  livres  fares  (1790)  of 
Dudos  and  CailleaiL  In  x8xo  there  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  his  Manuel  du  librake  el  de  Pamaleur  des  livres  (3  vols.). 
Brunet  published  successive  editions  of  his  great  bibliographical 
dictionary,  which  rapidly  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  first 
book  of  its  class  in  European  literature.  He  died  on  the  X4th 
of  November  1867.  Among  his  other  works  are  NouvdUs 
Recherches  hiUiogirapkiques  (X834),-  Reckerckes  .  .  .  sur.  les 
idUions  originales  ,  ,  ,  de  Rabdais  (xSss),  and  an  edition 
of  the  Frenoi  poems  of  J.  G.  Alione.  d'Asti,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  x6th  century  (X836). 

.  See  also  a  notice  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  prefixed  to  the  catalogue 
(x868)  of  his  own  valuable  library.  A  supplement  to  the  5th'edition 
(1860-1865)  of  the  Manuel  du  libraire  was  published  (1878-1880)  by 
P.  Deschamps  and  G.  Brunet. 

BRUNETldRB,  FERDINAND  (X849-X906),  French  critic  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Toulon  on  the  1 9th  of  July  x  849.  After 
attending  a  school  at  Alarseilles,  he  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Lyc£e 
Louis-le-Grand.  Desiring  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching,  he 
entered  for  examination  at  the  £cole  Normale  SupMeure,  but 
failed,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  X870  debarred  him  from  a 
second  attempt.  He  turned  to  private  tuition  and  to  literary 
criticism.  After  the  publication  of  successful  articles  in  the 
Rtoue  Blcue^  he  became  connected  with  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSf  first  as  contributor,  then  as  secretary  and  sub-editor, 
and  finally,  in  1893,  as  principal  editor.  In  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor'of  French  language  and  h'terature  at  the  £cole 
Sormaie,  a  siiigui^  honour  for  one  who  had  not  passed  through 
le  academic  mill;  and  later  he  presided  with  distinction  o\'er 
various  confirfnces  at  the  Sorb<mne  and  dsewhere.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  X887,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academ^r  in  1893.  The  published  works  of  M. 
Bruneti^  consist  largely  of  reprinted  papers  and  lectures. 
They  include  six  series  of  Eludes  criliques  (1880-1898)  on  French 
history  and  literature;  Le  Roman  naluraliste  (X883),  Htstoire  el 
LHUralure,  three  series  {i^a-i9»6)\  Questions  de  critique  (1888; 
second  series,  1890).  The  first  volume  of  V£m>lution  de  genres 
dans  Fhistoire  de  la  litUrature,  lectures  in  which  a  formal  classi- 
fication, founded  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  is  applied  to  the 
'phenomena  of  literature,  appeared  in  1890;  and  Us  later  works 
include  a  series  of  studies  (3  vols.,  X894)  on  the  evolution  of 
French  l3rrical  poMry  during  the  X9th  century,  a  history  of 
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French  classic  literature  begun  in  1904,  s  monograph,  on  Balzac 
(1906),  and  various  pamphlets  of  a'polemicaf  nature  dealing  with 
questions  of  education,  science  and  religion.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Discours  acadirmques  (1901),  Discourt  de  combat 
{1900,  X903),  VAcHon  socude  du  christianisme  (1904),  Sur  let 
cMemins  de  la  crayance  (1905).  M.  Brunetidre  was  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic,  and  his  political  sympathies  were  in  the  main 
reactionary.  He  possessed  two  prime  qualifications  of  a  great 
critic,  vast  erudition  and  imflinching  courage.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  diverge,  frpm  the  established  critical  view,  his  mind 
was  closely  logical  and  intensely  accurate,  and  he  rarely  made  a 
trip  in  the  wide  field  of  study  over  which  it  ranged.  The  most 
honest,  if  not  the  most  impartial,  of  magisterial  writers,  he  had  a 
hatred  of  the  unreal,  and  a  contempt  for  the  trivial;  nobody  was 
more  merciless  towards  those  who  affected  effete  and  deauient 
literary  forms,  or  maintained  a  vidbus  standard  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  intolerance,  his  sledge-hammer  methods  of  attack 
and  a  certain  dry  pedantry  alieni^ed  the  sympathies  of  many 
who  recognized  the  remarkable  qualities  of  his  mind.  The 
application  of  universal  principles  to  every  question  of  letters 
is  a  check  to  dilettante  habits  of  thought,  but  it  is  apt  to  detain 
the  critic  in  a  somewhat  narrow  and  dusty  path.. '  M.Bruneti^'s 
influence,  however,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  was  in  the  main 
thoroughly  sound  and  wholesome.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
December  1906. 

His  Manual  cf  the  History. of  firtnck  LUeralure  was  translated  into 
English  in  1808  by  R.  Derecnef.  Among  critica  of  Bnineti^  see 
J.  Lemattre,  Les  Contemporains  (1887,  &c),  and  J.  Saxgeret,  Les 
Grands  Comtertis  (1906). 

BRUNHILD  (M.H.Ger.  BrUnkiU  of  PrUnkOl,  Nor.  Brynkildr), 
the  name  of  a  mythical  herobe  of  various  versions  of  the  legend 
of  the  Nibelungs.  The  name  means  "  the  warrior  woman  in 
armour  "  (from  O.  H.  Gef.  brunjd,  brunfa,  M.  H.  Ger.  hrunige^ 
hrUtyet  brilnne,  a  cuirass  or  coat  of  nuQl,  0.  Eng.  bymie,  and 
O.  H.  Ger.  kiltja,  kUla,  war),  and  in  the  Norse  versions  of  the 
Nibelung  myth,  which  preserves  more  of  the  primitive  traditions 
than  the  Nibdungenlied,  Brunhild  is  a  valkyrie,  the  daughter  of 
Odin,  by  whom,  as  a  punishment  for  having  against  his  orders 
helped  a  warrior  to  victory,  she  has  been  cast  under  a  spell  of 
sleep  on  Hindarf  jell,  a  lonely  rock  summit,  until  the  destined 
hero  shall  penetrate  the  wall  of  fire  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
and  wake  her.  This  is  a  variant  of  the  widespread  m3rth  which 
survives  in  the  popular  fairy-story  of  "the  sleeping  beauty." 
The  ingenuity  of  some  German  scholars  has  made  of  Brunhild 
a  personification  of  the  day,  held  prisoner  upon  the  hill-tops  till 
in  the  morning  the  sun-god  oomes  to  her  rescue,  then  triumphing 
with  him  awhile,  only  to  pass  once  more  under  the  spell  of  the 
powers  of  mist  and  darkness.  She  is  thus  by  some  commentators 
contrasted  with  "  the  masked  warrior  woman "  Kriemhild 
(9.9.),  a  personification  of  the  power  of  night  and  death.  But 
whatever  be  the  dim  original  of  the  character  of  Brunhild — 
as  to  which  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed — even  in  the 
northern  versions  its  mythical  interest  is  quite  subordinate  to 
its  purely  human  interest.  In  the  Volsungasaga  she  is  the 
heroine  of  a  tragedy  of  passion  and  wounded  pride,  it  is  she  who 
compasses  the  death  of  Sigurd,  who  has  broken  his  troth  plighted 
to  her,  and  then  immolates  herself  on  his  funeral  pyre  in  order 
that  in  the  world  of  the  dead  he  may  be  wholly  heis.  In  the 
Nibdungenliedt  on  the  other  hand,  she  plays  a  comparatively 
colouriesa  rdle.  She  still  possesses  superhuman  attributes; 
like  Atalanta,  she  can  only  be  won  by  the  man  who  is  able  to 
overcome  her  in  trials  of  speed  and  strength;  but.  Instead  of  a 
valkyrie  sleeping  on  a  lonely  rock,  she  is,  when  Sigfrid  goes  to 
woo  her  on  bclialf  of  Gunther,  queen  of  tslant  (tsenlant).  living 
in  a  castle  called  the  Isenstein.  In  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of 
Sigfrid  her  part  is  completely  overshadownl  by  that  of  "  the 
grim  Hagen,"  and  from  the  moment  that  the  murder  is  decided 
on  she  drops  almost  completely  out  of  the  story«  The  poet  of  the 
Nibdungenlied  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  tale  of  her  self- 
immolation,  for,  though  he  has  nothing  definite  to  say  about 
her  after  Sigfrid's  death,  he  keeps  her  alive  in  a  sort  of  dignified 
retirement    In  the  last  5000  lines  or  so  of  the  poem  Bnmhild 


is  only  mentioned  four  timet  and  takes  no  active  put  in  the 
stoiy.    (See  further  under  NnmjMagwiJWK)       (W.  A.  PJ 

BRUNHILDA  (Brunechildis),  queen  of  Anstnsia  (d.  6x3). 
was  a  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the  Visiffoths.  In  s^ 
she  was  asked  In  marriage  by  Sigdbctt,  who  waa  ragBiag  at 
Metz.  She  now  abjured  Arianism  and  was  converted  to  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  the  union  was  oetebnted  at  Metz,  oa  n^kh 
occasion  Fortunatus,  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  then  at  tl« 
Prankish  court,  composed  the  cpithalamium.  Chilperic,  brother 
of  Sigebot,  and  king  of  the  west  Prankish  kingdom,  jealous  d 
the  renown  which  this  marriage  brou^t  to  hii  dder  broths, 
hastened  to  ask  the  hand  of  ^dswintha,  sister  d  Bnmhikii; 
but  at  the  instigarion  of  hU  mistress  Fredegood,  he  assassinated 
his  wife.  Sigebert  was  anxious  to  avenge  Ids  sister-in-law. 
but  on  the  intervention  oi  Guntxam,  he  aooei^ed  the  cooqxasa- 
tion  offered  by  Chilperic,  namely  the  dties  of  Bocdeaaz,  Cahon 
and  Limoges,  with  B£am  and  Bigorre: 

This  treaty  did  not  prevent  war  soon  again  bicskmg  oat 
between  Sigebert  and  Chilperic.  So  long  as  her  husband  hvcd. 
Brunhilda  played  asecondary  part,  but  having  been  made  captive 
by(3ulperic  after  her  husband's  assassination  (575),she  succwdrd 
in  esaq>ing  from  her  prison  at  Rouen,  after  a  series  of  extra- 
ordinary  adventures,  by  means  of  a  marriage  with  Merovtch,  the 
son  of  her  conqueror.  From  this  time  on,  she  took  the  lead, 
in  Austrasia  she  engaged  in  a  despeatc  struggle  against  the 
nobles,  who  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son  Childd)ei 
II.;  but  she  was  worsted  in  the  conflict  and  for  some  time  had  to 
seek  refuge  in  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  Childebert  U  (597) 
she  aq^ired  to  govern  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  m  the  name  of 
her  grandsons  Theudebert  and  Theuderich  IL  She  was  opefied 
from  Austrasia,  and'then  stirred  up  Thenderich  II  against  hb 
brother,  whpmbe  defeated  at  Toul  and  Tottnac,  and  pat  to deuh. 
Theuderich  H.  died  shortly  after  this  victoiy,  and  Bnmhikia 
caused  one  of  her  great-grandchildren  to  be  prodauied  king 
The  nobles  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  however,  now  mniinonfrt 
Clotaire  n.,  son.of  Fredegond,  and  king  of  Neustxia,  to  hdp  thai 
against  the  queen.  Brunhilda  was  given  up  to  Mm,  aod  died 
a  terrible  death,  being  dragged  at  the  beds  of  a  wild  hotse  (613). 

Brunhilda  seems  to  have  had  political  ideas,  and  to  have 
wished  to  attain  to  the  royal  power.  She  was  a  protectnsi 
of  the  Church,  and  Pope  Gregory  L  (590-604)  addrcsxd  a 
series  of  letters  to  her,  in  which  he  showered  pratses  opta  her 
She  took  it  upon  herself,  however,  to  supervise  the  bisba|Kks 
and  m<masteries,  and  came  into  conflict  with  Cotumban  ((^'tiiD- 
banus),  abbot  of  Luxeuil.  As  Brunhilda  was  a  great  queea, 
tradition  ascribes  to  her  the  construction  of  many  old  castlei^ 
and  a  number  of  old  Roman  roads  are  also  known  by  the  aaoe 
of  Chaussies  de  BrunehatU. 

AuTHoaiTiBS. — Gregory  of  Tours.  Htsiorta  Framcenan,  bb-  i*  -x . 
the  Kxalled  Chronicle  of  Fredeganus,  Aug  Thierry.  Riots  in 
tefnjfs  mirootngiens  ^3  vols.,  Pans,  8th  ed..  1864),  G  Kufth. '  Li 
Rcine  Brunehaut."  u  the  Reoue  des  qnestums  kutortames,  vol  nw 
(1891)  (OVf) 

BRUNI,  LEONARDO  ( 1 369- 1 444) ,  I  talian  scholar,  author  ol  the 
History  of  Florence,  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  and  is  generally  knowD 
as  Leonardo  Aretino  He  was  secretary  to  the  papal  chaooery 
under  Innocent  Vll.  and  john  XXII  JProm  I4r7  to  his  deat^ 
in  1444  he  was  chancellor  to  the  repubhc  of  Florawe  He  vas 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  Sta  Croce.  where  his  lamtfled 
statue  is  still  to  be  seen.  He  was  the  first  to  free  the  history  d 
Florence  from  its  fabulous  elements,  but  his  book,  though  wt 
unintelligent,  only  repays  very  laborious  study.  The  ooly 
Latin  edition  is  Histonarum  Florentmarum  Itbn  xti,  .  .  eumpu 
in  lucem  edit,  stud  et  op  Sttti  Bntnonis  (Argenior.  1610,  f«l) 
A  translation  into  Tuscan  was  published  by  Donato  Acdajaoli  in 
1476  at  Venice,  was  republished  at  Florence  in  1492,  and  afua 
with  Sansovino's  continuation,  at  Vemoe  u  1561. 

BRONN  (Czech  Brno),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  nwpa^iate 
and  crowniand  of  Moravia^  89  m.  N.  (rf  Vienna  by  nil  ^ 
(1900)  io8,944,of  whom  70%  are  Germans  and  30%  are  Caecb> 

Brtlnn  is  situated  for  the  most  part  between  two  hiUs  at  the  ooe- 
fluence  of  the  Schwarzawi  and  tbe^  Zwittawa,  and  oo0a»t»  ft 
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the  old  town  and  ejttcnsive  snbutbs.    On  one  of  the  hills,  known 

as  the  ^Melbeig  (945  ft.)>  stands  a  castle  which  has  long  been 

nsed  as  a  prison,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  Silvio  Pellioo, 

w1k>  was  confined  within  its  wills  from  1S22  to  1830.    The 

foitificatxmft  of  the  old  town  have  now  been  entirely  removed, 

ghrins  place  to  handsome  gardens  and  well-buOt  streets,  which 

pat  it  in  oommunication  with  its  adjoining  suburbs.  The  old  town, 

althongh  oompaiatively  small,  with  narrow  and  crooked  but  weU- 

paved  streets,  contains  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  dty. 

The  Ratbaus,  which  dates  from  151 1,  has  a  fine  Gothic  portal, 

and  contains  several  interesting  antiquities.    The  eccles^tical 

Imildiiifps  comprise  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  situated  on  the 

lover  hni;  tlie  fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Jacob,  built  in  the  15th 

century,  with  its  iron  tower  added  in  1845,  and  a  remarkable 

collection  of  early  prints;  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  friars, 

dating  from  the  14th  qentury;  and  that  of  the  Minorites,  with 

its  fmcoes,  its  holy  stair  and  its  Loretto-house.    Amongst 

the  new  bu3dings  are  the  hall  of  the'  provincial  diet,  opened  in 

188 x;  a  handsome  new  synagogue;  the  national  museum  of 

Moravia  and  Silesia  and  several  high  educational  establishments, 

induding  a  technical  academy  and  a  theological  seminary, 

whkh  are  the  remnants  of  the  former  university  of  Brflnn.    It 

is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  a  Protestant 

consistory.     6rtlim»  which  is  sometimes  styled  "the  Austrian 

Mancbester,"  is  one  of  the  most-  industrial  towns  of  Austria 

and  the  chief  seat  of  the  cloth  industry  in  the  whole  empire. 

Other  important  branches  of  industry  are:  the  manufacture 

of  various  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather,  the  machinery 

leqaired  in  the  textile  factories,  brewing,  distilling  and  milling, 

and  the  prodnction  of  sugar,  oil,  gloves  and  hardware.    It  is 

also  an  important  railway  junction  and  carries  on  a  very  active 

trade. 

Brltam  probably  dates  from  the  9th  century.  In  the  nth 
century  it  was  b»towed  by  Duke  Wratislas  II.  on  his  son  Otto. 
A  place  of  great  strength,  it  held  out  successfully  against  sieges 
— in  1428 1^  the  Hussites,  in  1467  by  King  George  of  Bohemia, 
In  1645  by  the  Swedish  geneml  Torstenaon,  and  in  2742  by  the 
Prussians.  In  1805  it  wks  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon  before 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

See  Trantenberger,  Die  Ckrmik  der  Landeskauptstadl  Sr£nn 
(BrQios,  1893-1897,  5  vols.). 

BRUHlfER,  HENRT   (1840-     ),   German  historian,   was 

bom  at  Wels  in  Upper  Austria  on  the  22nd  of  June  1840.    After 

studying  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  GCttingen  and  Berlin, 

be  became  professor  at  the  university  of  Lemberg  in  x866,  and 

in  quick  socoession  l^ld  similar  positions  at  Prague,  Stiassburg 

and  Berlin.    From  1872  Brunner  devoted  hiinself  especially 

to  studying  the  eariy  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Fmnks  and 

kindred  peoples  of  western  Europe,  and  on  these  subjects  his 

rtseardies  have  been  of  supreme  value.    He  also  became  a 

leading  authority  on  modem  German  law.    He  became  a  member 

of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1884,  and  in  x886,  after  the 

death  of  G.  Waltz,  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  Leges  section 

of  the  Monumenia  Germaniae  kisUmca,    His  chief  works  are: 

Die  EnUiehmi  der  Sdnnrgerichie  (BerUn,  1872);  Zeugen  und 

Inqmsitionsbeweis  der  karolingiscken  Zeit  (Vienna,  x866);  Das 

OH^Mormdfmiscke  Erbft^gesystem,  n^st  einem  Excurs  liber  die 

iUerm  norma$miscken  Couiumes  (Leipzig,  1869);  Zur  Reditt- 

gesd^chie  der  rdmisehm  und  germanischen   Urkunde  (Berlin, 

1880);  Deutsche  RecktsgeschichU  (Leipzig,  2887-1892);  MUhio 

und  Speranies  (Berlin,  2885);  Die  Landsckenkungen  der  Mero- 

itinger  und  A^lelfinger  (Berlin,  2885);  Das  Gericktszeugnis  und 

die  frdnkisdke  Kdnigsurkunde  (Berlin,  2873);  Porsckungen  tur 

GesckidOe  des  deutscken  und  framdsisdken  Reckts  (Stuttgart, 

2894);  GrundzUge  der  deuischen  Reckisgeschickte  (Leipag,  x9ox). 

BROMNOW,  FRANZ  FRIEDRICH  ERH8T  (2822-2891), 
German  astronomer,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  x8th  of  November 
1822.  Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  he  attended  the 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  gyxnnasium.  In  2839  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  astroix>my  and 
physics,  as  wel{  as  chemistry,  philosophy  and  philology.  After 
graduating  as   Ph.D.  in  28431  he  took  an  active  part  in 


astronomical  work  at  the  Beriin  observatory,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  F.  Encke,  contributing  numerous  important  papers  on  the 
orbits  of  comets  and  minor  planets  to  the  Aslronomiscke  Nack- 
rickten.  In  2847  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Bilk  obser- 
vatory, near  DOsseldorf,  and  in  the  following  year  published  the 
well-known  Mipunre  sur  la  comite  eUiptique  de  De  Vico^  for  which 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy.  In 
^52  he  succeeded  J.  G.  Galle  as  first  assistant  at  the  ^erlin 
observatory,  and  accepted  in  2854  the  post  of  director  of  the 
new  observatory  at  Aim  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.SJV.  Here  he 
*  published,  2858^x862,  a  journal  entitled  Astronomical  Notices, 
while  his  tables  of  the  minor  planets  Fk>ra,  Victoria  and  Iris 
were  severally  issued  in  1857,  2859  and  2869.  In  2860  he  went, 
as  associate  director  of  the  observatory,  to  Albany,  N.  V.;  but 
returned  in  2862  to  Michigan,  and  threw  himself  with  vigour 
into  the  work  of  studying  the  astronomical  and  physical  con- 
stants of  the  observatory  and  its  instraments.  In  2863  he 
resigned  its  direction  and  returned  to  Gemuiny;  then,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  2865,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Andrews  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin 
and  astronomer-royal  of  Ireland.  His  first  undertaking'  at  the 
Dublin  observatory  was  the  erection  of  an  equatorial  telescope 
to  carry  the  fine  object-glass  presented  to  the  university  by 
Sir  James  South;  and  on  its  completk>n  he  began  an  import- 
ant series  of  researches  on  stellar  paralhx.  The  first,  second 
and  third  parts  of  the  Astronomical  Ohservalions  and  Researckes 
made  at  Dunsink  contain  the  results  of  these  labours,  and 
include  discussions  of  the  distances  of  the  stars  a  Lyrae,  <r 
Draconis,  Groombridge  2830,  85  Pegasi,  and  Bradley  3077,  and 
of  the  planetary  nebula  H.  iv.  37.  In  2873  the  observatory,  on 
Dr  BrOnnow's  recommendation,  was  provided  with  a  first-clasi 
transit-circle,  which  he  proceeded  to  test  as  a  preliminary  to 
commencing  an  extended  programme  of  work  with  it,  but  in 
the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  failing  health  and  eyesight, 
he  resigned  the  post  and  retired  to  Basel.  In  2880  he  removed 
to  Vevey,  and  in  2889  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  August  2892.  The  permanence  of  his  reputation  was  secured 
by  the  merits  of  his  Lekrbuck  der  sphdriscken  Aslronomie,  which 
were  at  once  and  widely  appreciated.  In  2860  part  i.  was 
translated  into  English  by  Robert  Main,  the  Raacliffe  observer 
at  C^ford;  BrUnnow  hiinself  published  an  English  version  in 
2865;  it  readied  in  the  original  a  5th  edition  in  2882,  and  was 

also  translated  into  French,  Russian,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

See  Month,  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  lii.  2W;}.  C.  Poggendorif 's 
Biog.  Lit.  HandwMerbmAt  Bd.  iiL;  Nature,  xtiv.  449. 

BRUNO,  SAINT,  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  was  bom  in 
Cologne  about  2030;  he  was  educated  there  and  afterwards  at 
Reims  and  Tours,  where  he  studied  under  Berengar.  He  was 
ordained  at  Cotogne,  and  thence,  in  2057,  he  was  recalled  to 
Reims  to  become  sckolasticust  or  head  of  the  cathedral  school, 
and  overseer  of  the  schools  of  the  diocese.  He  was  made  also 
canon  and  diocesan  chancellor.  Having  protested  against  the 
misdoings  of  a  new  archbishop,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices 
and  had  to  fly  for  safety  (2076).  On  the  deposition  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  2080,  Bruno  was  presented  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  the  pope  for  the  see,  but  Philip  I.  of  France 
successfully  opposed  the  appointment.  After  this  Bmno  left 
Reims  and  retired,  with  six  companions,  to  a  desert  among 
the  mountains  near  Grenoble,  and  there  founded  the  Carthusian 
order  (2084).  After  six  years  Urban  II.  called  him  to  Rome 
and  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Reggio;  but  he  refused  it, 
and  withdrew  to  a  desert  in  Calabria,  where  he  established  two 
other  monasteries,  and  died  in  2202.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pauline  Epbtles,  to  be  found  in  Mi^e, 
Patr.  Lot.  dii.  and  diii.;  some  'works  by  namesakes  have  been 
attributed  to  him. 

Hb  Life  will  be  found  in  the  Bollandists*  Ada  Sanctorum  (6th  of 
October).  The  best  study  on  St  Bruno's  life  and  works  is  Hermann 
LCbbel.  Der  Stifler  des  Karthduser-Ordens,  1899  (voU  v.  No.  i  of 
'*  Kirchengeschkhtliche  Studien,'*  MOnster).  (E.  C.  B.) 

BRUNO,  or  Brttn  (925-965),  archbishop  of  Cohgat,  third  son 
of  the  German  king,  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler,  by  hb  second  wife 
Matilda,  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Utrecht,  where  be 
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distinguished  himself  by  his  studious  zeal.  In  940  his  bxotber, 
King  Otto,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  appointed 
him  chancellor,  and  some  years  later  arch-chaplain,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  chancery  was  reformed  and  became  a  training 
ground  for  capable  administrators.  He  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  his  brother  Otto  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  risings 
which  marked  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  services  which  were 
rewarded  in  953  when  Bruno  was  made  archbish<^  of  Cologne, 
and  about  the  same  time  duke  of  Lorraine.  Bruno  is  chiefly 
renowned  as  a  scholar  and  a  patron  of  learm'ng.  He  consorted 
eagerly  with  learned  foreigners,  tried  to  secure  a  better  education 
for  the  clergy,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  making  his 
brother's  court  a  centre  of  intellectual,  life.  He  built  many 
churches,  and,  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  time,  sought  to 
purify  monastic  h'fe.    He  died  at  Reims  on  the  nth  of  October 


Berlin.  i8a6-i892);E.  Meyer,  De  Brunone  I.  Archiepiscopo  Cohniensi 
(Beriin.  1867);  J.  P.  Pfeiffer,  Historisck-Kritische  Beitrdge  ntr 
CtschickU  BruHs  I.  (Cologne.  1870);  K.  Martin,  Beitr^e  wr 
CuckickU  Brumos  I.  von  Kdin  (Jena,  1878). 

BRUNO,  OIPBBANO  (c.  1548-1600),  Itah'an  philosopher  of 
the  Renaissance,  was  bom  near  Nola  in  the  village  of  Cicala. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  christened  Filippo,  and  took 
the  name  Giordano  only  on  entering  a  religious  order.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Naples, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  a  treatise  on  the  ark  of  Noah. 
Why  he  submitted  to  a  discipline  palpably  unsuited  to  his  fiery 
spirit  we  cannot  telL  In  consequence  of  his  views  on  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  inunaculate  conception  he  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  after  enduring  persecution  for  some  years,  he  fled 
from  Rome  about  1576,  and  wandered  through  various  cities, 
reaching  Geneva  in  x  579.  The  home  of  Calvinism  was  no  resting- 
place  for  him  (T.  Dufour,  Giordano  Bruno  d  Gentve,  (Geneva, 
1884),  and  he  travdled  on  through  Lyons,  Toulouse  and  Mont- 
pellier,  arriving  at  Paris  in  1 58 1 .  Everywhere  he  bent  his  energies 
to  the  exposition  of  the  new  thoughts  which  were  beginning  to 
e£Fect  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  world.  He  had  drunk  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  the  determlnati<m  to  see  for 
himself  the  noble  universe,  yndouded  by  the  mists  of  authori- 
tative philosophy  and  church  .tradition.  The  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  were  eagerly  accepted  by  him,  and  he  used  them  as  the 
lever  by  which  to  push  aside  the  antiquated  system  that  had  come 
down  from  Aristotle,  for  whom,  indeed,  he  had  a  perfect  hatred. 
Like  Bacon  and  TUesio  he  preferred  the  older  Greek  philosophers, 
who  had  looked  at  nature  for  themselves,  and  whose  ^peculations 
had  more  of  reality  in  them.  He  had  read  widely  and  deeply, 
and  in  his  own  writings  we  come  across  many  expressions 
familiar  to  us  in  earlier  systems.  Yet  his  philosophy  is  no  eclecti- 
cism. He  owed  something  to  Lucretius,  something  to  the  Stoic 
nature-pantheism,  something  to  Anaxagoras,  to  Heraclitus,  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  to  the  Neoplatonists,  who  were  partially 
known  to  him;  above  all,  he  was, a  profound  student  of  Nicolais 
of  Cusa,  who  was  indeed  a  speculative  Copernicus.  But  his  own 
^stem  has  a  distinct  unity  and  originality;  it  breathes  through- 
out the  fiery  spirit  of  Bruno  himself. 

Bruno  had  been  well  received  at  Toulouse,  where  he  had 
lectured  on  astronomy;  even  better  fortune  awaited  him  at 
Paris,  especially  at  the  hands  of  Heniy  III.  He  was  offered  a 
chair  of  philosophy,  provided  he  would  receive  the  Mass.  He  at 
once  refused,  but  was  permitted  to  deliver  lectures.  These  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  devoted  to  expositions  of  a  certain  logical 
system  wluch  Bruno  had  t^en  up  with  great  eagerness,  the  Ars 
Magna  of  Raimon  Lull.  With  the  exception  of  a  satiric  comedy, 
//  Candelajo,  all  the  works  of  this  period  are  devoted  to  this  logic 
— De  Umbris  Idearumt  Ars  Memoriae^  De  compendiosa  arckUectura 
ti  complemento  ariis  LuUiif  and  Cantus  Circaeus.  To  many  it  has 
seemed  a  curious  freak  of  Bruno's  that  he  should  have  so  eagerly 
adopted  a  view  of  thought  like  that  of  Lull,  but  in  reality  it 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
Like  the  Arabian  logicians,  and  some  of  the  scholastics,  who 
held  that  .ideas  existed  in  a  threefold  form — ante  ret,  in  relms 


and  posi  res—ht  laid  down  the  priodple  that  the  ardketypal 
ideas  existed  metaphysically  in  the  ultimate  unity  or  intdii- 
gence,  physically  in  the  worid  of  things^  and  bgicaBy  a 
signs,  ^mbols  dr  notions.  These  notions  wcfe  shadows  o( 
the  ideas,  and  the  Ars  Magna  furnished  him  with  a  geaeal 
scheme,  according  to  which  their  relations  and  concspoDdences 
should  be  exhibited  It  supplied  not  only  a  mewuria  teckma, 
but  an  organon,  or  method  by  which  the  genesb  of  all  ideas  from 
unity  might  be  represented  intelligibly  and  caafly.  It  provided 
also  a  substitute  for  either  the  Aristotelian  or  the  Raadst  logic, 
which  was  an  additional  element  in  its  favour. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  French  ambassador,  Mickd  de 
Castelnau,  sieur  ^e  Mauvissiire,  Bruno  passed  over  in  isSj  to 
England,  where  he  resided  for  about  two  years.  He  was  di»> 
gusted  with  the  brutality  of  English  manners,  which  he  paistt 
in  no  flattering  colours,  and  he  fotmd  pedantry  and  sapeffthba 
as  rampant  in  Oxford  as  in  Geneva.  Indeed,  there  still  existed  oa 
the  statute  a  provision  that "  Masters  and  Bachelors  who  did  not 
follow  Aristotle  faithfully  were  liable  to  a  fine  ol  five  shillings  for 
every  pomt  of  divergence,  and  for  every  fault  committed  t^iaA 
the  logic  of  the  Organon."  But  he  indulges  in  extnvigaat 
eulogies  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  formed  the 
acqtiaintance  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Fulke  GreviUe  and  other 
eminent  EngUshmen,  but  Uiere  has  been  much  controvetqr  as  to 
the  facts  of  his  life  in  London.  It  seems  probable  that  he  lived 
in  the  French  embassy  in  some  secretarial  or  tutnial  positiaa. 
He  may  conceivably  have  met  Bacon,  but  it  is  quite  inaedibk 
that  he  met  Shake^>eare  in  the  printing  shop  of  Thmnis  Vao- 
trollicr.  In  Oxford  he  was  allowed  to  hold  «  di^Mitation  «ick 
some  learned  doctors  on  the  rival  merits  <^  the  Copexnicaa  sad 
so-called  Aristotelian  systems  of  the  universe,  and,  aoooidisg  to 
his  own  report,  had  an  easy  victory.  The  best  of  hb  woks  veit 
written  in  the  freedom  of  English  social  life.  The  Com  dt  k 
Ceneri,  or  Ash  Wednesday,  conversation,  devoted  to  an  expoatka 
of  the  Copemican  theory,  was  printed  in  1584.  In  the  some  year 
appeared  his  two  great  metaphysical  works,  De  ia  Cmaa^Frvh 
cipiOf  ed  Uno^  and  De  V  Infinito,  Universo^  e  Mcndi;  in  the  yeir 
following  the  Eroici  Furori  and  Cabala  dd  CavaUo  Pegaseo,  In  1 5S4 
also  appeared  the  strange  dialogue,  Spaccio  deUa  Be^a  Trionjstit 
{Expulsion  of  Ute  Triumphant  BoMit),  an  allegory  txtating  dk^F 
of  moral  philosc^hy,  but  giving  the  essence  of  Bruno  s  phikeopky. 
The  gods  are  represented  as  resolving  to  banish  fimn  the  heavess 
the  constellations,  which  served  to  remind  them  of  their  evil 
deeds.  In  their  places  are  put  the  moral  virtues.  The  fitst  of 
the  three  dialogues  contains  the  substance  of  the  aSkgory,  triiich, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  assault  on  heathen  mythology,  is  a  direct 
attack  on  all  forms  of  anthropomorphic  religion.  Bot  ia  t 
philosophical  point  of  view  the  first  part  of  the  second  diali^cs 
is  the  most  important  Among  the  moral  virtues  which  take  the 
place  of  the  beasts  are  Truth,  Prudence,  Wisdom,  Law  aad 
Univoisal  Judgment,  and  in  the  explanation  of  what  these  oieui 
Bruno  unfolds  the  inner  essence  of  his-  system.  Tnxh  is  the 
unity  and  substance  which  underlies  all  things;  Prudence  or 
Providence  is  the  regulating  power  of  truth,  and  oompceheods 
both  liberty  and  necessity;  Wisdom  is  providence  itsdf  in  its 
supersensible  aq>ect — in  man  it  is  reason  which  gra^  the  troth 
of  things;  Law  results  from  wisdom,  for  no  good  law  is  irratiaQil, 
and  its  sole  end  and  aim  is  the  good  of  mankind;  Univenal 
Judgment  is  the  principle  whereby  men  axe  judged  aoconiifig  to 
their  dceds^  and  not  according  to  their  bdief  in  this  or  thst 
catechism.  Mingled  with  his  allegorical  philosoi^y  are  the  xoott 
vehement  attacks  upon  the  established  rdigion.  The  nooks  are 
stigmatized  as  pedants  who  would  destroy  the  joy  of  life  on  esr^ 
wlx)  are  avaricious,  dissolute  and  the  breeders  oi  etenol  dis- 
sensions and  squabbles.  The  mysteries  of  faith  are  scoffed  st 
The  Jewish  records  are  put  on  a  levd  with  the  Greek  myths,  ssd 
miracles  are  laughed  at  as  magical  tricks.  Throu^  aD  this  rass 
the  train  of  thought  resulting  naturally  from  Bruno's  (aaduBCBtal 
principles,  and  familiar  in  modem  philosc^hy  as  Spinosisoi,  dte 
denial  of  particular  providence,  the  doctrine  of  the  nsdesBCss  d 
prayer,  ,the  identification  in  a  sense  of  liberty  and  neceasitjr.  "^ 
the  peculiar  definition  of  good  and  evil 
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III  158J-IJS6  be  letuined  wElh  Culelnau  to  Puis,  wben  ] 
anti-Aiiitotdiui  vicin  ««e  taken  up  by  tbe  coUep  of  Cambc 
but  was  uon  driven  from  hii  rrfu^e,  and  vc  jitit  £nd  him 
Mirbnij  and  Witlcnbns,  tbe  beadquaiten  of  Lulheianii 
Then  is  a  tnditioa  Ilul  beie  or  in  England  he  embraced  tbe 
Proiouot  f»ith;  noihing  in  hii  writiogi  would 
innioM  10.     Several  works,  ebicHy  logical,  appear! 
tuy  at  WittcDberg  (Dt  Lampadt  cembinalmia  La 
and  De  Profrant  tl  Lamfade  ttruUoiia  toiuoruMf 
i;SS  he  went  to  Prague,  then  to  Helmstadt.     In  ij. 
Frankfort,  and  published  three  important  metaphysical  works,  De 
Tnflid  Uinime  H  Utntva;  Dt  Ucnade,  Nvmiro.  tl  Fiivia;  De 
Immtnsv  tf  IxnainerabilibHS.    He  did  not  stay  long  at  Prague, 
ind  we  find  him  neit  at  Zurich,  whence  be  accepted  an  invitation 
lo  Venke  from  1  young  paliician,  Giovanni  Mocenigo.     It  waa 
■  ruhitep.    Tbe  emisuHet  of  the  Inquisition  were  on  his  liack; 
he  w»«  thrown  into  priion,  and  in  159]  was  brought  10  Rome. 
Srvui  jtan  were  spent  in  confinement.    On  the  gtboT  February 
]6do  he  was  eacomjnnnicated,  and  on  tbe  17th  was  burned  at 


uideration  be  deserved.  On  the  gth  of  Juni 
a  result  of  a  atrong  popular  movemenl,  i 
s  onvciled  in  Rome  in  the  Catupo  dei  Fioci, 


ceivcd  > 


i8Sg,  how 


BHOHO  (BlUN,  BlCNS)  OP  QUERPIFRT,  lAIHT  (f.  0}j- 
1009),  German  missionary  bishop  and  martyr,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  lords  of  Querjurt  in  Saxony.  He  was  educated 
11  the  famous  cathedral  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  was  attached  to  the  clerical  household  of  tbe  emperor 
Otto  III.  In  9gA  he  tccompanied  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and 
then  gave  up  his  post  and  entered  the  monastery  of  SS.  Aleatus 
and  Bonifacius  on  the  Aventine,  talung  "  in  religion  "  the  name 
of  Boniiacius.  When  the  news  reached  Rome  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Adalbert,  bishop  ol  Prague  (997),  Bruno  determined 
to  take  bis  place,  and  in  1004,  after  being  conucraled  by  tbe 
pope  as  archbishop  of  the  eastern  heathen,  he  set  out  for  Ger- 
many to  seek  aid  of  (he  emperor  Henry  II.  Tbe  emperor,  how- 
ever, being  at  war  wilb  Bolnlius  of  Poland,  opposed  his  enter- 
prise, and  he  went  Erst  to  the  tourl  of  St  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
and.  Ending  but  slight  encouragement  there,  lo  that  of  the 
'  prince  Vladimir  at  Kiev.  He  made  no  effort  to  win  over 
mir  to  the  Roman  obedience,  but  devoted  himself  lo  the 
r?ion  of  the  pagan  Pecbenega  who  inhaihiled  the  country 
<□  the  Don  and  the  Danube.  In  Ihii  he  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  they  made  peace  with  the  grand  piinci 


of  Bolestaus,  and,  after  a  vai: 

!nd  the  war  between  Gem 

hazards  to  proceed  with  bis 


o  persuade  the  emperor 
Poles,  delermined  at  ail 
to  ibe  Prussians.    With 
.,         .  .  .on  ihe  borders  of  the 

Russian  (Lithuanian)  country  he  and  all  his  company  were 
massacredbytheheathens  (February  14.  TDog). 

During  his  stay  In  Hungary  (1004)  Bruno  wrote  a  life  of  St 
Adalbert,  the  best  of  the  three  eitant  biographies  of  tbe  saint 
tin  Perti,  Umi.  Cam.  Bill.  Scripioris,  iv.  pp.  577,  196-^11), 
described  by  A.  Polthaat  {BiUimlKca  kill.  wed.  aa.)  ai  "in 
the  highest  degree  itlnctive  both  in  manner  and  matter." 

A  life  of  Si  Bruno  was  written  by  DiMnur.  bishop  of  Merwbuig 
(97e-lora}.  Thii.  with  additioas  from  the  life  of  St  Romiuld,  a 
publbbed  in  Ihe  BoIlandlK  AM  5ii«lanm  (June  19),  vi.  r,  pp. 
xiyiis-  See  ruilher  U.  Chevalier,  lUttrlairt  ia  iBnrcri  UiUnpiti. 
Bio-Biilitipapliit  (Paris,  1904],  j.».  "  firuBon  de  QuerluiL" 
BRDMSBOnSL,  1  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
russian  province  of  Schleswig-HolsleiD,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Ihe 
Elbe,  60  m.  N.W.  from  Hamburg.  Pop.  (rgos)  ijoo.  Bruns- 
ilttcl  is  Ihe  west  terminus  of  Ihe  Kaiser  Wilbelm  Canal,  which 
closed  there  by  double  locks.  Here  also  are  an  inner  harbour, 
>to  ft.  long  and  656  ft.  wide,  a  coaling  italion,  and  a  small 
irbour  for  the  lup  and  other  vesseb  belongiDg  to  Ibe  canal 


I  Wolf 


He  I 


eived  a 


suaBy  , 


thorough  education,  and  travelled  in  his  youth  In  Holland, 
**        e  and  various  parts  of  Germany.     His  Erst  rnilfUry  ex- 

ce  was  in  the  North  German  campaign  of  t7S7,  under  tbe 
duke  of  Cumberiand.     At  thrballle  of  Haslenbeck  he  won  great 

D  by  >  gallant  charge  at  the  head  of  an  itdantiy  brigade; 
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and  upon  the  capitulation  of  Kloster  Zeven  he  was  easfly  per- 
suaded ^y  his  uncle  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  succeeded 
Cumberland,  to  continue  in  the  war  as  a  general  officer.  The 
exploits  of  the  hereditary  prince,  as  he  was  called,  soon  gained 
him  further  reputation,  and  he  became  an  acknowledged  master 
of  irregular  warfare.  In  pitched  battles,  and  in  particuhir  at 
Mindcn  and  Warburg,  he  proved  himself  an  excellent  subordinate. 
After  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  prince  visited 
England  with  his  bride,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  1766  he  went  to  France,  being  received  both  by 
his  allies  and  his  late,  enemies  with  every  token  of  respect  In 
Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marmontel;  in  Switzerland, 
whither  he  continued  his  tour,  that  of  Voltaire;  and  in  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  he  exidored  the  antiquities  of 
the  dty  under  the  guidance  of  Winckelmann.  After  a  visit  to 
Naples  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  thence,  with  his  wife,  to  Bruns- 
wick. His  services  to  the  dukedom  during  the  next  few  years 
were  of  the  greatest  value;  with  the  assistance  of  the  minister 
F^ronce  von  Rotenkreus  he  rescued  the  state  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy into  which  the  war  had  brought  it  Hb  popularity  was 
unbounded,  add  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Duke  Karl  I.,  in 
X  780,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  modd  to  sovereigns.  He  was 
perhaps  the  best  representative  of  the  benevolent  despot  of 
the  1 8th  century — wise,  economical,  prudent  and  kindly.  His 
habitual  caution,  if  it  induced  him  on  some  occasions  to  leave 
reforms  uncompleted,  at  any  rate  saved  him  from  the  failures 
which  marred  the  efforts  of  so  many  liberal  princes  of  his  time. 
He  strove  ta  keep  his  duchy  from  all  foreign  entanglements.  At 
the  same  time  he  continued  to  render  important  services  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  for  whom  he  had  fought  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War;  he  was  a  Prussian  fidd  marshal,  and  was  at  pains  to 
make  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  colond  a  modd  one,  and  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  diplomatic  and  other  state  affairs. 
He  resembled  his  unde  Frederick  the  Great  in  many  ways, 
but  he  lacked  the  supreme  resolution  of  the  king,  and  in  dvil 
as  in  military  affairs  was  prone  to  excessive  caution.  As  an 
enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  Germanic  and  anti-Austrian  policy 
of  Prussia  he  joined  the  FUrsUnbund,  in  which,  as  he  now  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  soldier  of  his  time,  he  was  the 
destined  commander-in-chief  of  the  federal  army. 

Between  X763  and  X787  his  only  military  service  had  been  in 
the  brief  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession;  in  the  latter  year, 
however,  the  duke,  as  a  Prussian  fidd  marshal,  led  the  army 
which  invaded  Holland.  His  success  was  rapid,  complete  and 
almost  bloodless,  and  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  the  cam- 
paign appeared  as  an  example  of  perfect  generalship.  Five 
years  later  Brvnswick  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
allied  Austrian  and  German  army  assembled  to  invade  France 
and  crush  the  Revolution. ;  In  this  task  he  knew  that  he  must 
encounter  more  than  a  formal  resistance.  He  was  so  far  in 
acknowledged-  syxnpathy  with  French  hopes  of  reform,  that 
when  he  gave  an  asylum  in  his  duchy  to  the  "  comte  de  Lille  " 
(Louis  XVIII.)  the  revolutionary  gpvemiient  made  no  protest. 
Indeed,  earlier  in  this  year  (1792)  he  had  been  offered  supreme 
command  of  the' French  army.  'As  the  king  of  Prussia  took  the 
field  with  Brunswick's  army,  the  duke  fdt  bound  as  a  soldier  to 
treat  his  wishes  as  actual  orders.  (For  the  events  of  the  Valmy 
campaign  see  French  REVOLtrnoNAKY  Waks.)  The  result 
of  Bnihswick's  cautious  advance  on  Paris  was  the  cannonade 
of  Valmy  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  allies.  The  following 
campaign  of  1793  showed  him  perhaps  at  his  best  as  a  careful 
and  exact  general;  even  the  fiery  Hoche,  with  the  "  nation 
in  arms  "  behind  him,  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
veteran  leader  of  the  aJIies.  But  difficulties  and  disagreements 
at  headquarters  multiplied,  and  when  Brunswick  found  himself 
unable  to  move  or  direct  his  army  without  interference  from 
the  king,  he  laid  down  his  command  and  returned  to  govern 
his  duchy.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  entirdy  from 
Prussian  service,  and  in  1803  he  carried  out  a  successful  and 
diplomatic  mission  to  Russia.  In  1806,  at  the  personal  request 
of  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  he  consented  U>  command  the 
Prunian  army,  but  here  a^pun  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Prussia 


and  the  conflicting  views  of  numerous  advisen  of  \a^  tank 
proved  fatal.  At  the  battle  of  Auerstadt  the  old  dnkc  ite 
mortally  wounded.  (Carried  for  neariy  a  month  in  the  midst  of 
the  routed  Prussian  army  he  died  at  last  on  the  xoth  of  Novcai- 
ber  x8o6  at  Ottensen  near  Hamburg. 

His  son  abd  successor,  Fueduch  Wilhelm  (17717181  s\ 
who  was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Napoleonic  AmtiMtytn 
ih  Germany,  took  part  in  the  war  of  1809  at  the  bead  of  a  corps 
of  partisans;  fled  to  England  after  the  battle  of  Wagrsm,  sad 
returned  to  Brunswick  in  18x3,  where  he  raised  fresh  troops. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  (^u&tre  Bras  on  the  i6th  of  Joae 
X815. 

See  Lord  Fitxmaurice,  CkarUs  W.  P.,  dmk*  tf  Brmumkk  (UkOoo, 
looi);  memoir  in  AU^mteine  detUsche  Biopafkie,  voL  u.  (Ldpqg, 
188a);  and,  for  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  auEtaiy  chsiKtir. 
A.  Chuquet,  Us  Gitemt  dt  fa  Rbohdiam  La  Pnmin  Imman 
prussUmu  (Paris,  K.D.). 

BRUNSWICK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  CAfVA  ccmaxj, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  and  a  port  of  entry,  on  St  Simon  Sound,  aboat 
IS  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  dbout  too  m.'S.of  Savaanak 
Pop.  (X890)  8459;  (1900)  9081,  of  whom  5184  were  of  negio 
descent;  (19x0  U.S.  census)  10,182.  It  is  one  ol  the  seaports  of 
Georgia,  the  Federal  government  having  dredged  a  diund  is 
the  inner  harbour  ax  ft  deep  at  mean  low  water  and  a  cfaaniMl 
across  the  outer  bar  X9*3  ft.  deep  at  mean  low  water-^thcrt  is  a 
rise  of  7' a  ft.  at  high  tide.  St  Simon  Island  and  Jeky)  laiaod 
(a  winter  resort  of  wealthy  men),  lying  between  the  ocean  sad 
the  mainland,  protect  the  harbour.  Tbt  dty  is  served  by  tk 
Southern,  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Atlamk 
Coast  Line  railways;  it  is  also  connected  by  lines  <^  steamboats 
with  various  ports  along  the  coast,  induding  New  York  sad 
Boston.  Brunswick's  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  suocesrfid 
rivalry  of  other  dties,  notably  Savannah;  but  it  has  a  oonsads- 
able  export  trade,  prindpally  in  Imnber,  cross-tica  and  asTsl 
stores— its  exports  were  valued  at  $13,387,838  in  1908— sad 
various  manufactories,  induding  planing  mills,  foffpffsgr  warics 
and  oyster  canneries.  It  was  settled  about . 1 77a,  sod  leoeived  a 
dty  charter  in  1856. 

BRUNSWICK  (Ger.  Braunsckwtit),  a  sovereign  dudty  of 
northern  Germany,  and  a  constituent  state  of  the  Gcnoaa 
empire,  comprising  three  larger  and  six  smaUer  portiaBS  of 
temtory.  Tlie  prindpal  or  northern  part,  containing  the  torn 
of  Brunswick,  Wolfenbattd  and  Hdmstedt,  is  situated  bctveea 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  to  the  aooth-eut 
of  the  former^  The  western. part,  containing  HolxmindeB  sad 
Gandcrshdm;  extends  eastward  from  the  river  Wcser  to  (kdat. 
Th^Blankenburg,  or  eastern  portion,  lies  to  the  sooth-eutvf  tk 
two  former,  between  Prussia,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hanover.  The  six  small  enclaves,  lying  ia 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  are  the  districts 
Thedinghauscn,  Harsburg  and  KalvCrdc,  and  the  three  demesnes 
of  Bodenburg,  Olsburg  and  Ostharingen.  A  portion  of  the  Han 
mountains  was,  down  to  2874,  common  to  Bransvick  and 
Prussia  (Hanover)  and  known  as  the  Communion  Haix.  Is 
X874  a  partition  was  effected,  but. the  mines  are  stUl  walked  ia 
common,  four-sevenths  of  the  revenues  derived  from  them  faOiBi 
to  Prussia  and  the  remaining  three-sevenths  to  BmasiridL 

The  northern  portion  of  the  duchy  has  its  surface  diversified 
by  hill  and  plain,  it  is  mostly  arable  and  has  littk  forest  The 
other  two  prindpal  portions  are  intersected  by  the  Hars  bkrd- 
tains,  and  its  spurs  and  the  higher  parts  are  covered  with  forests 
of  fir,  oak  and  beech.  The  greatest  devations  are  the  Wonabeii 
(3230  ft.),  and  the  Achtennannsh6he  (3100  ft.),  lying  aovth  d 
the  Brocken.  Brunswick  bdongs  almost  entirely  to  the  ban 
of  the  river  Weser,  into  which  the  Oker,  the  Aller  and  the Idae, 
having  thdr  sources  in  the  Han,  discharge  their  watcn.  Tk 
climate  is  mild  in  the  north,  but  in  the  hiDy  country  raw  and  ooU 
in  winter,  and  in  autumn  and  spring  damp.  The  area  of  tk 
duehy  is  2434  sq.  m.,  and  of  th^  total  fully  one-half  is  sisfak 
land,  xo%  meadow  aind  pasture,  and  33%  under  forest  7k 
population  in  1905  was  485,655.  The  religion  is,  in  the  naia, 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  diurch;  but  there  is  a  lar^ 
Roman  Catholic  community  centred  in  and  round  Hndrtbrin^ 
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tlie  seat  of  tbe  bbhopric  of  North  Gennany.  The  Jews  have 
several  synagogues,  with  a  rabbiiiate  in  Brunswick.  The  birth- 
ate  is  35*3,  and  the  death-rate  ax '6  per  thousand  inhabitants. 
Id  the  rural  districts,  broad  Low  German  is  spoken;  but  the 
laopxage  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes  is  distinguished  by 
its  purity  of  style  and  pronunciation. 

The  land  devoted  to  agriculture  is  excellently  farmed,  and 
cereals,  beet  (for  sugar),  potatoes  and  garden  produce  of  all 
kiods,  particularly  fruit,  obtain  the  best  market  prices.  The 
pasture  land  rears  cattle  and  sheep  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  in  which  the 
ftmous  stud  farm  at  Harzburg  has  of  late  years  been  eminently 
con^Hcuous.  Timber  cutting,  in  the  forests  of  the  Harz,  employs 
a  luge  number  of  hands.  But  agriculture,  which,  until  recently, 
formed  the  chief  wealth  of  the  duchy,  has  now  given  way  to  the 
mining  industry,  both  in  point  of  the  numbers  of  inhabitants 
employed  and  in  the  general  prosperity  distributed  by  it.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  mining  industry  is  the  Harz,  and  its  development 
anooaJly  increases  in  extent  and  importance.  Coal  (bitimiinous) , 
iron,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  alum,  marble,  alabaster,  lime  and 
salt  are  produod  in  large  quantities,  and  the  by-products  of 
some  of  these,  particularly  chemicals  and  asphalt,  constitute 
a  great  source  of  revenue.  The  manufactures  embrace  sugar 
(from  beet),  spinning,  tobacco,  paper,  soap  machines,  s^ass, 
china,  beer  and  sausages.  The  last  are  famous  throui^hout 
Germany.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  thread,  dyes, 
cement,  chicory,  beer,  timber,  preserves,  chemicals  and  sausages. 
The  railways,  formerly  belonging  to  the  state,  were,  in  1870, 
leased  to  private  companies  and  in  1884  purchased  by  Prussia, 
and  have  a  length  of  about  330  m.  The  roads,  of  which  one 
quarter  are  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  are  excellently  kept,  and 
vie  with  those  of  any  European  country. 

The  constitution  is  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  dates 
from  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  law  on  the  12th  of  October 
1833.  The  throne  b  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
L&neburg,  according  to  the  law  of  i»imogeniture,  and  in  the 
male  line  <rf  succession,  but  the  rightful  heir,  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  not  allowed  to  take  possession.  The  parliament 
of  the  duchy  {Landes-  or.  St&ndeaersammlung)  is  an  assembly  of 
esutes  forming  one  house  of  48  deputies,  of  whom  30  are  elected 
by  municipal  and  rural  communities,  while  the  remainder  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  church,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  manu- 
Cacturen  and  the  professions.  The  house,  however,  has  little 
power  in  initiating  legislation,  but  it  can  refuse  taxation,  im- 
peach ministers  and  receive  petitions.  The  executive  functions 
of  the  administration  and  government  reside  in  the  ministry 
{Sieatsministenum)  consisting  of  three  responsible  ministeis, 
assBted  by  a  council  of  the  holders  of  the  other  chief  offices  of 
sUte.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  3}  millions  sterling, 
and  the  civil  list  to  about  £56,000  a  year,  mostly  derived  from 
the  revenues  of  the  state  domains.  By  virtue  of  a  convention 
with  Prussia,  of  March  x886,  the  Brunswick  contingent  to  the 
imperial  forces  forms  a  part  of  the  Prussian  army  and  is  attached 
to  the  X  army  corps.  The  convention  can  be  rescinded  only 
after  a  two  years'  notice. 

Histmy. — ^The  lands  which  comprise  the  modem  duchy  of 
Brunswick  belonged  in  the  loth  century  to  the  family  of  the 
Bmnos,  whence  the  name  Brunswick  is  derived,  of  the  counts  of 
Nordheim,  and  the  counts  of  Supplinburg.  Inherited  during 
the  xath  century  by  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  Welf ,  they  subsequently 
formed  part  of  the  extensive  Saxon  duchy  ruled  by  his  son, 
Henry  the  Lion. 

When  Henry  was  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and  his  duchy 

dismembered  in  xi8x,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  hereditary 

posseasiaos,  which  consisted  of  a  large  part  of  Brunswick  and 

LQneburg.  Tbe  bulk  of  these  lands  came  subsequently  to  Henry's 

grandson.  Otto,  and  in  1935  the  empcrcw  Frederick  IL,  anxious 

to  be  reconciled  with  the  Welfs,  recognized  Otto's  title  and 

created  him  duke  of  Brunswick  and  LQneburg.    Otto  added 

several  counties  and  the  town  of  Hanover  to  his  possessions, 

and  when  he  died  in  xacs  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Albert  and 
IV  la 


John.  In  I  a67  these  princes  divided  the  duchy,  Albert  becoming 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  John  duke  of  Lttneburg.  The  dukes  of 
Lflneburg  increased  the  area  of  their  duchy,  and  when  the  family 
died  out  in  1369  a  stubborn  contest  took  place  for  its  possession. 
Claimed  by  Magnus  II.,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbattel,  this 
prince  was  forced  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  abandon  his 
pretensions,  but  in  1388  his  sons  succeeded  in  incorporating 
LUneburg  with  Brunswick- WolfenbUttel.  In  1285  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick  had  been  divided  between  Duke  Albert's  three 
sons,  whose  relations  with  each  other  were  far  from  harmonious, 
and  the  lines  of  WolfenbUttel,  Gdttingen  and  Grubenhagen 
had  been  established.  The  WolfenbUttel  brandi  died  out  in 
X  292,  but  was  refounded  in  1345  by  Magnus  I.,  a  younger  member 
of  the  Gdttingen  family;  the  elder  Gdttingen  branch  died  out 
in  X463,  and  the  Grubenhagen  branch  in  1596.  Magnus  I., 
duke  of  Brunswick-WolfenbUttel  from  X34S  to  1369,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  later  dukes  of  Brunswick.  His  grandsons, 
Frederick,  Bernard  and  Henry,  secured  LUneburg  in  X388,  but 
in  X428  Bernard,  the  only  survivor  of  the  three,  was  forced  to 
make  a  division  of  the  duchy,  by  which  he  received  LUneburg, 
while  his  nephews,  William  and  Henry,  obtained  Brunswick, 
whidi  in  1432  they  divided  into  Calenberg  and  WolfenbUttel. 
In  X473,  however,  William,  who  had  added  Gdttingen  to  his 
possessions  in  1463,  united  these  lands;  but  they  were  again 
divided  from  1495  to  X584.  In  x  584  Brunswick  was  united 
by  Duke  Julius,  and  in  X596  Grubenhagen  was  added  to  it. 
Duke  Frederick  Ulridi,  however,  was  obliged  to  cede  this  territory 
to  LUneburg  in  16x7,  and  when  he  died  in  X634  his  family  became 
extinct,  and  Brunswick  was  divided  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  LUneburg  family. 

The  duchy  of  LUneburg,  founded  by  Bernard  in  X428rremained 
undivided  until  X520,  when  Duke  Henry  abdicated  and  his  three 
sons  divided  the  duchy.  Two  of  the  branc^&es^founded  at  this 
time  soon  died  out;  and  in  1569,  after  the  death  of  Ernest  I., 
the  representative  of  the  third  branch,  his  two  sons  agreed  upon 
a  partition  which  is  of  considerable  importante  in  the  history 
of  Brunswick,  since  it  established  the  lines  of  Dannenberg  and 
of  LUneburg-Celle,  and  these  two  families  divided  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick-WolfenbUttel  in  X635.  The  dukes  of  LUneburg-Celle 
subsequently  took  the  name  of  Hanover,  and  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  kings  of  Hanover  (9.9.).  After  the  acquisition  of  1 635 
the  family  of  Dannenberg  took  the  title  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bUttel, and  ruled  in  the  direct  line  unto  1735.  It  was  then 
followed  by  the  famUy  of  Brunswick-Bevem,  which  had  split  off 
from  the  parent  line  in  x666  and  ruled  until  1884. 

Brunswick  has  not  played  a  very  important  part  in  German 
politics.  Many  counties  were  added  to  its  area,  but  it  was 
weakened  by  constant  divisions  of  territory,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  some  of  the  princes  took  one  side 
and  some  the  other.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  made 
little  difference  to  its  prestige,  but  its  subsequent  position  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  growth  of  Prussia.  During  the  Seven 
Years'  War  Brunswick  supported  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in 
return  was  severely  ravaged  by  the  French.  Duke  Charles  I., 
who  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  debt,  sou^t  to  discharge 
his  liabilities  by  sending  his  soldiers  as  mercenaries  to  assist 
England  during  the  American  War  of  Independence.  The  suc- 
ceeding duke,  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  brought  order  into 
the  finances,  led  the  Prussian  troops  against  Napoleon,  and 
died  in  x8o6  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt. 
Napoleon  then  declared  the  ducal  family  deposed  and  included 
Brunswick  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1 81 3  it  was  restored 
to  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  was  killed  in  1815  at  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras.  His  son,  Charles  II.,  wtule  a  minor,  was  under 
the  regency  of  George,  afterwards  the  English  king  George  IV., 
who  ruled  the  duchy  through  Ernest,  Count  MUnster-Ledenburg 
(1766-1839),  assisted  by  Justus  von  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  (176^ 
185X).  A  new  constitution  was  granted  in  X820,  but  after  Charles 
came  of  age  in  1823  a  period  of  disorder  ensued.  The  duke, 
who  was  very  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  quarrelled  with  his 
relatives,  and  in  1830  a  revolution  drove  him  from  the  country. 

The  government  was  .undertaken  by  his  brother  William,  and  in 
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183 1  Charles  was  declared  incapable  of  ruling,  and  William  was 
appointed  as  his  successor.  The  ex-duke,  who  made  a  fine 
coUecUonofdiamonds,  died  childless  at  Geneva  in  August  2873. 
William's  long  reign  witnessed  many  excellent  and  necessary 
reforms.  A  new  constitution  was  granted  in  1832,  and  in  1844 
Brunswick  joined  the  Prussian  Zollverein.  Trial  by  jury  and 
freedom  of  the  press  were  established,  many  rdigious  disabilities 
were  removed,  and  measures  were  taken  towards  the  freedom 
of  trade. 

Brunswick  took  very  little  part  in  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  1866,  but  her  troops  fought  for  Prussia  during 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71.  The  duchy  joined  the 
German  Confederation  in  18x5,  the  North  German  Confederation 
in  1866,  and  became  a  state  of  the  German  empire  in  187X. 

In  1866  the  question  of  the  succession  to  Brunswick  became 
acute.  Duke  William  was  unmarried,  and  according  to  the  exist- 
ing conventions  it  would  pass  to  George,  king  of  Hanover,  who 
had  ju^t  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
In  1879,  however,  the  duke  and  the  estates,  witb  the  active 
support  of  Prussia,  concluded  an  arrangement  for  a  temporary 
council  of  regency  to  take  over  the  government  on  William's 
death.  Moreover,  if  in  this  event  the  rightful  heir  was  unable 
to  take  possession  of  the  duchy,  the  council  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  regent.  William  died  on  the  x8th  of  October  1884, 
and  George's  son,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  claimed  Bruns- 
wick and  promised  torespecttheGermanconstitution.  Thisdaim 
was  disregarded  by  the  council  of  regency,  and  the  Bundesrat 
declared  that  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  b6 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  empire  on  account  of  his 
attitude  towards  Prussia.  In  the  following  year  the  council 
chose  Albert,  prince  of  Prussia,  as  regent,  a  stq>  which  brought 
Brunswick  stiU  more  under  the  influence  of  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour. Albert  died  in  September  1906,  and  after  some  futile 
negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  the  Brunswick  diet 
chose  Duke  John  Albert  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (b.  1857)  as 
regent  in  May  1907. 

See  O.  von  Heinemann.  CesckickU  BraunschxotUs  wid  Ranmners 
(Gotha.  1882-1893);  W.  Havemann,  CesckickU  ier  Lande  Broun' 
ukweig  und  LOnebur^  (Gdttingen.  1853-1857;;  H.  Sudfendorf.  Ur- 
kundenbuck  sur  Gesckunte  der  HenOge  von  Braunschamg  und  L&neburg 
und  ikrer  Lande  (Hanover,  1 859-1 883);  H.  Guthe,  Die  Lande 
Braunsckwtig  und  Hannever  (Hanover,  1890);  J.  Beste,  Cesekickte 
der  braunuktoeigiscken  Landeskircke  von  der  R^ormatton  bis  auf 
unsere  Tage  (Wolfenbttttel,  1889):  A.  Kflcher,  CesckickU  won 
Hannover  und  Braunschweig  1648-1714  (Leipzig,  1884). 

BRmfSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that 
name,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  undulating  country,  on  the  Oker, 
37  m.  S.E.  from  Hanover  and  53  N.W.  from  Magdeburg,  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Berl^  Pop.  (1900)  X28,236;  (X905) 
136,423,  of  which  number  about  9000  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
xooo  Jews.  Brunswick  is  an  interesting  place  and  retains  much 
of  its  medieval  character.  The  fortifications  which  formerly 
environed  it  were  dismantled  in  1797,  and  have  given  i^ace  to  a 
regular  drcle  of  gardens  and  promenades,  which  rank  among  the 
finest  in  Germany.  Within  them  lies  the  old  town,  with  some- 
what narrow  and  crooked  streets,  remarkable  for  its  numerous 
ancient  houses,  with  high  gables  and  quaintly  carved  exteriors. 
In  picturesqueness  it  vies  with  Labeck  and  Lttneburg  among 
North  German  towns.  Among  its  churches,  the  cathedral,  St 
Blasius,  or  Burgkirche,  a  Romanesque  structure  begun  by  Henry 
the  Lion  about  1x73  and  finished  in  X194,  is  of  interest  The 
chancel  is  decorated  with  isth-century  frescoes  by  Johannes 
Gallicus,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  consort, 
with  beautiful  effigies  in  relief,  and  also  that  of  the  emperor  Otto 
IV.  In  the  vault  beneath  rest  the  remains  of  the  Guelphs  of  the 
Brunswick  line  (since  x68x).  Remarkable  among  other  churches 
are  the  Magnildrche  (consecrated  in  X031 ;  the  present  edifice 
being  built  between  the  Z3th  and  15th  centuries  and  restored  in 
Z877);  the  Martinikirche,  with  Romanesque  towers,  originally 
a  Romanesque  basilica  (XZ80-X190),  enlarged  in  the  X3th  cen- 
tury in  early  Gothic  by  the  addition  of  vaulted  aisles  and  a 
choir  (1490-1500),  and  remarkable  further  for  the  splendid  late 
Gothic  Amienkapelle  (1434)  and  three  magnificent  portals;  the 


Katharinenkirdie,  with  a  fine  tower,  begun  by  Henry  theLkn  h 
1x72,  added  to  in  1252  and  finished  (choir)  In  1500;  the  Brfhicr- 
kirche  (1361-1451,  restored  186^1870),  f<»merly  the  drarch  ofa 
Franciscan  house,  the  refectory  of  which  (i486)  is  now  used  lor 
military  stores;  the  Andreaskirche  (xsoo,  1560-1420),  psrtljr 
transitional,  partly  late  Gothic,  with  a.  tower  3x8  ft  Ughi  and 
the  Aegidienkirche  (1278-1434),  now  used  for  cxhihitiQos  sad 
concerts. 

In  secular  buildings,  both  andent  and  modeni,  Bransvick  b 
also  rich.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  Is  the  town  hall  (14th  lad 
x  5th  centuries) ,  a  gem  of  Gothic  axdiltecture.  In  f tout  of  it  ii  a 
beautiful  GotUc  leaden  fountain  of  the  eariy  Z5th  0011117. 
Qose  by  the  cathedral  is  the  Dankwarderode,  a  two-stoicyed 
Romanesque  building,  erected  in  1884  on  the  site  of  the  ancktt 
citadd  of  the  saizie  name  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  m  1873; 
the  doth  merchants'  hall  (Gewandhaus)  of  the  Z3th  oentuiy,  vitk 
a  richly  ornamented  facade  in  Renaissance  style,  now  occupied  bj 
the  chamber  of  commerce;  the  restored  Huneborstelsche  Haia 
with  its  curious  and  beautiful  oak  carving  of  the  i6th  centsnr. 
The  ducal  palace  is  a  fine  modem  structure,  erected  since  1865, 
when  most  of  the  previous  building,  whidi  dated  only  fram  i8ji. 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  famous  Quadriga  of  Rletschel,iriikk 
perished  at  the  same  time,  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Ooacg 
Howaldt(x8oa-x883).  ThetheatxeliesonaspadoussqaaiedaK 
to  the  ducal  gardens,  and  immediatdy  outside  the  iMumenada; 
to  the  south  is  the  handsome  railway  statical.  Among  other 
nimierous  buildings  of  modem  erection  may  be  ncntiaDed  the 
new  town  hall  (X895-X900)  and  the  ministry  of  finance,  botk  ia 
early  Gothic  style.  The  sdentific  and  art  ooQectioos  of  Bnmsvid 
are  numerous.  Tlie  ducal  museum  contains  a  ridi  ooQcctiaii  of 
antique  and  medieval  curiosities,  engravings  and  pictures.  That 
are  also  a  munidpal  museum,  a  museum  of  natural  htstonr,  a 
mineralogical  collection,  a  botanical  garden  and  two  libraiiici. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institutioos  of  Brunswick  are 
many.  Of  the  former  nuiy  be  mentiooed  the  Coflegium  Csxo- 
linum,  founded  in  1745,  the  trrhnical  hi^  sdiool,  two  gynunsia 
and  an  academy  of  forestry.  Among  the  latter  are  a  deaf  asd 
dumb  institution,  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphanage  and  varioiis 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  A  monument,  60  ft  hij^  to  Dake 
Frederick  William,  who  was  slain  at  Quatre  Bras,  gives  its  naoe 
to  the  Monumentsplatz.  Another  to  the  south-<east  of  tbe  tova 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  Schill  Ferdinand  (z776-r8o9)  and  hii 
companions.  There  are  also  statues  of  Franz  Abt,  the  composer, 
of  Leasing  and  of  the  astronomer  K.  F.  Gauss. 

The  industries  of  the  town  are  considaable.  ISspcaiSiy  tm- 
portant  are  the  manufacture  of  maduneiy,  boilers,  gasoawten, 
pianos,  preserves,  chemicals,  beer  and  sausages.  Bnnovick 
is  also  a  leading  centre  of  the  book  trade.  The  oommuiikatias 
between  ^e  inner  town  and  the  extensive  suburbs  are  maintimfd 
by  an  excellent  service  of  dectric  tramways. 

Brunswick  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  86x  by  Bnoo. 
son  of  Duke  Ludolf  of  Saxony,  from  whom  it  was  named  Bnn- 
wick  (from  the  Old  High  C>erman  Widi^  hamlet).  Aftennids 
fortified  and  improved  by  Henry  the  Lion,  it  became  one  of  tk 
most  important  dties  of  northem  Germany.  For  a  kog  tine  itt 
constitution  was  rather  peculiar,  as  It  consisted  of  five  sepante 
townlets,  each  with  its  own  waUs  and  gates,  its  own  cookdl  aid 
Rathaus^-a  condition  traces  of  which  are  stUl  evident  la  tlie 
X3th  century  it  ranked  among  the  first  dties  kA  the  Hssaeaiic 
League.  After  this  era,  however,  it  declined  in  pfoqxrity.  ia 
consequence  of  the  divisions  of  territory  among  the  bcancfaa  ol  tbe 
reigning  house,  the  jealousy  of  the  nei^ibouring  states,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  more  recently  the  French  occupation,  oadcr 
which  it  was  assigned  to  the  Ungdom  of  Westphalia.  DoziBi 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  sympathies  of  the  dtiaens  veie 
with  the  new  teaching,  and  the  dty  was  a  member  of  the  Les|M 
of  Schmalkalden.  b  1830  it  was  the  scene  of  a  violent  revols' 
tion,  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  reigning  duke.  In  1834  ^ 
attained  munidpal  sdf-goveranient 

See  F.  Knoll.  Brannsckweig  und  Umgfbmng  (1883):  Sack.  Kteys 
CesckickU  der  Stadt  Braunsckweig  (1861):  and  H.  DOnc  Geickdet 
der  Stadt  Braunschweig  im  MittdaUer  (1875). 
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BEDHSWICK,  a  vilh«e  of  CnmberlAnd  county,  Maine,U.S.A., 
in  the  tovsahip  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Androacoggin  river,  9  m. 
W.  of  Bath,  and  37  m.  N.N.E.  of  Portland.  Pop.  of  the  township 
(1900)  6806;  (19x0)  6621;  of  the  vilkge  (1900)  5310  (X704 
foragn-bom);  (19x0)  5541.  Brunswick  is  served  by  the  Maine 
Ccntial  railway,  and  by  the  Lewiston,  Brunswick  &  Bath,  and 
the  Portland  &  Brunswick  electric  railways.  Oj^xisite  Bruns- 
wick aisd  ooimected  with  it  by  a  bridge  is  the  township  of 
Topihafli  (popw  in  19x0,  3oi6).  The  village  of  Brunswick  lies 
on)^  63  ft.  above  sea-levd,  shut  within  rather  narrow  bounds  by 
hills  or  bluffs,  ftom  which  good  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
iitand-dottcd  sea  and  deeply-indented  coast  to  the  south  and 
east  and  of  the  White  Mountains  to  the  wesL  The  river  taJh  in 
three  successive  stages  for  a  total  distance  of  41  fL,  furnishing 
good  water-power  for  paper  and  cotton  mills  and  other  manu- 
factories; thie  first  cotton-mill  in  Maine  was  built  here  about 
1809.  The  settlement  of  the  site  of  Brunswick  was  begun  by 
fishermen  in  2638  and  the  place  was  called  Pejepscot;  in  17x7 
Branswick  was  ocmstituted  a  township  under  its  present  name 
by  the  Massachusetts  general  court,  and  in  x  739  the  township  was 
regulariy  incorporated.    The  village  was  incorporated  in  X836. 

Brunswick  is  best  known  as  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  a 
small  institution  of  high  educatioxud  rank.  There  are  eleven 
buildings  on  a  campus  of  about  40  acres,  x  m.  from  the  river- 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  principal  village  thoroughfare.  The 
cfaapd  (King  Chapel,  named  in  honour  of  William  King,  the  first 
govenior  of  Maine),  built  of  undressed  granite,  is  of  Romanesque 
style,  and  has  twin  towers  and  sjaits  rising  to  a  height  of  X30  ft.; 
the  intericMT  walls  are  beautifully  decorated  with  frescoes  and 
nraral  paintings.  The  Walker  Art  Building  (built  as  a  memorial 
to  Theofrfiilus  W.  Walker)  is  of  Italian  Renaissance  style,  has 
mural  decorations  by  John  la  Farge,  EJihu  Vedder,  Abbott 
H.  Thayer  and  Kenyon  Cox,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art.  Among  the  paintings,  many 
of  which  were  given  by  the  younger  James  Bowdoin,  are  examples 
of  van  Dyck,  Titian,  Pouasin  .and  Rembrandt.  The  library 
building  is  of  (jothic  style,  and  in  1908  contained  88,000  volumes 
(including  the  private  library  of  the  younger  James  Bowdoin). 
Among  the  othier  buildings  are  an  astronomiail  observatory,  a 
science  building,  a  memorial  hall,  a  gymnasium  and  three 
dormitories.  The  building  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  ( x83o) , 
which  is  a  department  of  the  college,  is  on  the  same  campus. 
Bowdoin  was  incorporated  by  the  geneial  court  of  Massachusetts 
m  1 794,  but  was  not  opened  until  x8o3.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  James  Bowdbin  (X726-X790),  whose  son  was  a  liberal  bene- 
faaor.  The  college  has  been  maintained  as  a  non-sectarian 
institution  largely  by  Congregatioiudists,.and  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  overseers.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished alumni  have  been  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  P.  Hale,  William  P. 
Fesseiiden,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  and  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

BRUMSWICK-BBVBRN.  AUGUST  WILHELM,  Duu  of 
(171 5-1781),  Prussian  soldier,  son  of  Ernst  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Bnmswkk-Bevem,  was  bom  at  Brunswick  in  17x5,  and  entered 
the  Prussian  army  in  X73X,  becoming  colonel  of  an  infantry 
regiment  in  x  739.  He  won  great  distinction  at  Hohenfriedeberg 
as  a  major-general,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-general ini 7 50. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  exact  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  commanded  a  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Lobositz  in  17 56,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
Marshal  Konigsegg  in  a  wcU-fought  battle  at  Reichenberg  on 
the  3ist  of  April  1757.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Prague 
and  KoUn  and  the  retreat  to  Cdrlit2,andsubsequently  commanded 
the  Prussians  left  behind  by  Frederick  in  the  autumn  of  17 57 
when  he  marched  against  the  French.  Bevem  conducted  a 
defensive  campaign  against  overwhelming  numbers  with  great 
tkSl,  but  he  soon  lost  the  valuable  assistance  of  General  Winter- 
feld,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Moys;  and  he  was  eventually 
brought  to  battle  and  su0cred  a  heavy  defeat  at  Breslau  on  the 
22nd  of  November.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  on 
the  following  morning,  and  remained  prisoner  for  a  year.  He 
was  made  general  of  infantry  in  1759,  and  on  the  xxth  of  August 


1763  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Reichenbach  on  an  Austrian 
acrmy  endeavouring  to  relieve  Schweidnitx.  Bevem  retired,  after 
the  peace  of  Hubertusbuxg,  to  his  government  of  Stettin,  where 
he  died  in  X78X. 

BRUNTON.  VARY  (1778-18x8),  Scottish  novelist,  was  bom 
on  the  xst  of  November  x  7  78  in  the  island  of  Varra,  Orkney. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  (^ptain  Tliomas  Balfour  of  Elwick. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Alexander  Bnmton,  mmister 
of  Bolton  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Bnmton  died  on  the  X9th 
of  December  z8x8.  She  was  the  author  of  two  novels,  popidar 
in  their  day.  Self-control  (x8xo),  and  Discipline  (18x4;  X833 
edition  with  memoir);  and  of  a  posthumous  fragment,  Emmdine 
(18x9). 

•  BRUSA,  or  Bkoussa  (anc.  Prusa),  the  capital  of  the  Bnisa 
(Khudavendikiar)  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  which  includes  parts  of 
ancient  Myaia,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia,  and  extends  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  fiom  Mudania,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to 
Afium-Kara-Hissar  on  the  Smyma-Konia  railway.  The  vilayet 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  has  great  mineral 
and  agricultural  wnlth,  many  mineral  springs,  large  forests, 
and  valuable  industries.  It  exports  cereals,  silk,  cotton,  opium, 
tobacco,  olive-oil,  meerschaum,  boracite,  &c.  The  lamid-Angora 
and  Eikishehr-Konia  railways  pass  through  the  province. 
Population  of  the  province^  x,6oo,ooo  (Moslems,  1,380,000: 
(Hiristians,  3x7,000;  Jews,  3000). 

The  city  stretches  along  tl^  lower  slopes  of  the  Mysian 
Olympus  or  Kechish  Dagh,  occupying  a  position  above  the 
valley  of  the  Nilufer  (Odrysses)  not  unlike  that  of  Great  Malvem 
above  the  vale  of  the  Sevem.  It  is  divided  by  ravines  into  three 
quarters,  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  bold  terrace  of  rock,  stood  the 
ancient  Prusa.  The  modem  town  has  clean  streets  and  good 
roads  made  by  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha  when  Vali,  and  it  eohtains 
mosques  axui  tombs  of  great  historic  and  architectural  interest; 
the  more  important  are  those  of  the  sultans  Murad  I.,  Bayesid 
(Bajaxet)  I.,  Mahommed  I.,  and  Murad  II.,  X403-X45X,  and  the 
Ulu  Jami'.  The  mosques  show  traces  of  Byzantine,  Persian  and 
Arab  influence  in  their  plan,  architecture  and  decorative  details. 
The  circular  church  of  St  Ellas,  in  which  the  first  two  sultans^ 
Osman  and  Orkhan,  were  buried,  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  by  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha.  There  are  in 
the  town  an  American  mission  and  school,and  a  British  oxphanage. 
Silk-spinning  is  an  important  industry,  the  export  of  silk  in  x9oa 
being  valued  at  £620,000.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  silk 
stuffs,  towels,  btimfis,  carpets,  felt  prayer-carpets  embroidered 
in  silk  and  gold.  The  hot  iron  and  sulphur  ^>rings  near  Brusa, 
varying  in  temperature  from  xi3**  to  178*  F.,  are  still  much  used. 
The  town  is  coxmected  with  its  port,  Mudaxua,  by  a  railway  and 
a  road.  There  is  a  British  vice-consuL  Pop.  75,000  (Moslems, 
40,000;  Christians,  33,000;  Jews,  3000). 

Prusa,  founded,  it  is  said,  at  die  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  was 

for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Bithynian  kings.    It  continued  to 

flourish  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  xoth 

century,  when  it  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Saif-addaula 

of  Aleppo.    RestorM  by  the  Byzantines,  it  was  again  taken  in 

X337  by  the  Ottomans  i^ter  a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  continued 

to  be  their  capital  till  Murad  I.  removed  to  Adrianople.    In  1402 

it  was  pillaged  by  the  Tatars;  in  X413  it  resisted  an  attack  of 

the  Karamanians;  in  15x3  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ala  ed-Din; 

and  in  X607  it  was  burnt  by  the  rebellious  Kalenderogli.    In  X883 

it  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 

from  X853-X855  afforded  an  asylum  to  Abd-el-Kader. 

See  L.  de  Laborde,  Voyaf  d*  PAsie  Mincure  (Paris,  1838);  C. 
Texier,  Asie  Mineun  (Paris,  1839). 

BRUSH,  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  (1855-  ),  American 
painter,  was  bom  at  Shelbyville,  Teimessec,  on  the  38th  of 
September  1855.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  L.  G6r6me  at  Paris,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York.  From  1883  onwards,  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
pauitingi  of  North  American  Indians,  his  "  Moose  Hunt," 
"  Axtec  King  "  and  "  Mourning  her  Brave  **  achieving  great 
popularity  and  showing  the  strong  influence  of  (»6r6me.    llieae 
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were  followed  by  lacture  portnits^  particukriy  of  mother  and 
child,  largely  siiggestive  of  the  work  of  the  Dutch,  Remi^h  and 
German  masters,  carefully  •arranged  as  to  line  and  mass,  and 
worked  out  in  great  detail  with  consimmiate  technical  skill. 
Several  of  his  paintings  have  for  subject  his  own  children  and 
his  wife;  one  of  these  is  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

BRUSH  (from  Fr.  brossCf  which,  like  the  En^ish  word,  means 
both  the  undergrowth  of  a  ¥rood  and  the  instrument;  if  the 
word  in  both  these  meanings  is  ultimately  the  same,  then  the 
origin  is  from  a  bundle  of  brushwood  used  as  a  brush  or  broom, 
but  this  is  historically  doubtful,  and  others  connect  it  with  the 
Ger.  BcfsUf  bristle),  an  instrument  for  removing  dust  or  dirt 
from  surfaces  or  for  applying  paint,  whitewash,  &c,  composed 
of  a  tuft  or  tufts  of  some  fibrous  or  flexible  material  secured  to 
a  solid  basis  or  stock.  Brushes  made  of  the  twigs  of  trees  like 
the  birch  and  provided  with  long  handles  are  often  called  brooms, 
and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  some  brushes  used  in  the  house- 
hold for  removing  dust  {e.g.  carpet-broom,  whisk-broom)  but 
not  to  those  used  for  applying  paint  Among  the  numerous 
materials  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  of  various 
kinds  are  feathers,  pig*s  bristles,  the  hair  of  certain  animals, 
whalebone,  rubber,  split-cane,  broom-corn  (a  variety  of  sorghum) 
and  coir. 

Brushes  are  of  two  kinds,  shnple  and  compound.  The  former 
consist  of  but  one  tuft,  as  hair  pencils  and  painters'  tools.  The 
latter  have  more  than  one  tuft  Brushes  with  the  tufts  placed 
side  by  side  on  flat  boards,  as  plasterers'  brushes,  are  called  stock- 
brushes.  The  single  tuft  brushes,  or  pencils  for  artists,  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel,  badger,  goat  and  other  animals 
for  the  smaller  kind,  and  pig's  bristles  for  the  larger.  The  hairs 
for  pencils  are  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  point  in  the 
centre,  and,  when  tied  together,  are  passed  into  the  wide  end  of 
the  qidll  or  metal  tube  and  drawn  out  at  the  other  end  to  the 
extent  required.  The  small  ends  of  the  quills,  having  been  pre- 
viously moistened,  contract  as  they  dry  and  bind  the  hair.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  with  metal  tubes  by  compression. 
'Compound  brushes  are — ^first,  set  or  pan-work;  second,  drawn- 
work.  Of  the  former,  an  example  is  the  common  house-broom, 
Into  the  stock  of  which  holes  are  drilled  of  the  size  wanted.  The 
necessary  quantity  of  bristles,  hair,  or  fibre  to  fill  each  hole  being 
collected  together,  the  thick  ends  are  dipped  into  molten  cement 
chiefly  composed  of  pitch,  bound  roimd  with  thread,  dipped 
again,  and  then  set  into  a  hole  of  the  stock  with  a  peculiar  twist- 
ing motion.  In  drawn-brushes,  of  which  those  for  shoes,  teeth, 
nails  and  clothes  are  examples,  the  holes  are  more  neatly  bored, 
and  have  smaller  ones  at  the  top  commimicating  with  the  back 
of  the  brush,  through  which  a  bi|^t  or  loop  of  wire  passes  from 
the  back  of  the  stock.  Half  the  number  of  hairs  of  fibres  needed 
for  the  tufts  to  fill  the  holes  are  passed  into  the  bight  of  the  wire, 
which  is  then  pulled  smartly  so  as  to  double  the  hairs  and  force 
them  into  the  loop-hole  as  far  as  possible.  With  all  brushes, 
when  the  holes  have  been  properly  filled,  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
outside  are  cut  with  shears,  either  to  an  even  length  or  such 
form  as  may  be  desired.  The  backs  are  then  covered  with 
veneer  or  other  material  to  conceal  the  wire  and  other  crudities 
of  the  work.  In  trepanned  brushes  the  bristles  are  inserted  in 
holes  that  do  not  pass  right  through  the  stock,  and  are  secured 
by  threads  or  wires  nmning  in  drawholes  which  are  drilled 
through  the  stock  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  ends  of  these 
drawholes  are  plugged  so  as  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible, 
and  the  mcthoid  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  veneer  on  the  back. 
The  Woodbury  machine,  one  of  the  earliest  mechanical  devices 
for  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  which  was  invented  in  America 
about  1870,  produced  bnishes  of  this  kind.  One  of  the  most 
important  purposes  to  which  brushes  have  been  applied  is  that 
of  sweeping  chimneys,  and  so  far  back  as  1 789  John  Elin  patented 
an  arrangement  of  brushes  for  this  purpose.  Revolving  brushes 
for  sweeping  rooms  were  patented  in  1811,  and  the  first  patent 
in  which  they  were  applied  to  hair-dressing  appears  in  1862. 
Many  inventions  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  roads  by  means  of 
revolving  brushes  and  other  contrivances  have  beeti  introduced, 


one  of  the  first  being  that  of  Edmund  HeBaiag  in  1699  for 
"  a  new  engine  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  London,  oar  say  dty 
or  town." 

Brushes  with  tufts  formed  of  sted  wire  a»  used  for  detnns 
tubes  and  flues  of  steam  boilers,  for  the  purpose  of  icnoviag 
the  scale  formed  by  the  products  of  oombuslMm.  Sted-vire 
brushes  are  also  used  for  cleaning  scale  from  the  interior  nziaccs 
of  a  boiler,  and  for  removing  the  sand  from  the  sntbce  of  s 
casting.  Occasionally  sudi  brushes  are  revolved  in  a  mtdiiBe, 
for  more  convenient  use  on  the  artide  to  be  deaned  or  pofished. 
Snyer's  patent  elastic  dutch  or  coupling,  used  for  such  poiposes 
as  coupling  up  or  disconnecting*  a  steam-«ngine  fron  a  liae  oi 
shafting  or  dynamo,  consists  essentially  of  two  disks,  the  adjacent 
faces  of  whidi  are  provided,  one  with  a  ring  of  bnuhcs  made  of 
flat  sted  wire,  the  other  with  a  nimiber  of  findy  serrated  teeth 
One  of  the  disks  is  movable  longitudinaUy  on  its  shaft,  aad  vnb 
the  brushes  dear  of  the  serrations  the  dutch  is  free.  On  boil- 
ing the  disks  together,  which  may  be  done  with  the  engine  nm- 
ning at  q)eed,  the  elastldty  of  the  brush  permits  the  motko  to 
be  imparted  gradually  and  without  shock  to  the  standfng  put, 
until  both  rotate  and  are  locked  together.  These  dntdies  art 
very  powerful,  and  are  capable  of  transmitting  as  much  as  sooo 
horse-power. 

In  dynamo-electric  machinery  the  device  used  to  condoct 
current  into  or  out  of  the  rotating  armature  is  termed  a  **  brash." 
There  are  usually  two  brushes  to  each  dynamo  or  motor,  aad 
they  are  placed  diametrically  opposite,  Ufl^tly  toodoac  t^ 
commutator  of  the  armature.  It  is  important  that  there  ibodd 
be  good  metallic  contact  between  th«  brushes  and  the  coo 
mutator,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frictional  resistance  icsoltias 
from  the  contact  must  be  a  minimum.  To  effect  thb  tessA: 
brushes  are  variously  made.  A  kind  of  brush  frequently  esd 
consists  of  a  number  of  copper  wires  laid  side  by  side  and  solda<ed 
together  at  one  end,  where  the  brush  is  hdd.  Brushes  are  ahp 
made  of  strips  of  spongy  copper  cut  Hke  a  comb,  which  pvc  1 
number  of  bearing  points  on  the  commutator.  Very  good  resds 
are  obtained  from  brushes  made  tff  copper  gause  wound  dofiehr 
until  it  takes  the  exterior  form  of  a  rectangular  block,  vkid  a 
hdd  radially  in  a  spring  holder,  and  bears  at  the  end  on  tbe 
commutator.  In  place  of  the  gauze  block. "  brushes  "  tf  bard 
carbon  blocks  are  frequently  used  (see  Dynamo). 

BRUSSELS  (Fr.  BruxelUs,  Flem.  Bnasd),  the  capital  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  province  Of  Brabant,  atwied 
in  50**  51'  N.,  4°  22'  E.,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea  at  Ostead. 
It  occupies  the  plain  or  valley  of  the  Senne,  and  the  sides  &^ 
crest  of  the  hill  lying  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  that  vaOey 
It  is  now  extending  over  the  hills  west  of  the  valley,  and  to  the 
north  is  the  town  or  commune  of  Laeken,  which  is  piactiaB; 
part  of  the  dty. 

Brusscb  suffered  severely  in  1695  from  the  bombardoaeot  of 
the  French  under  Villeroi,  who  fired  into  the  town  with  red^M 
shot  Sixteen  churches  and  4000  houses  were  bunt  dowa,  asd 
the  historic  buildings  on  the  Grand  Place  were  aerionsly  injand. 
the  houses  of  the  Nine  Nations  on  the  eastern  side  bdag  coo:- 
pletely  destroyed.  In  1 73 1  the  famous  palace  of  the  Netl^ixDds 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  only  remains  of  this  edifice  an 
some  ruined  arches  and  walls  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  grourii 
of  the  king's  palace.  The  Porte  de  Hal  is  the  only  one  of  tbe 
eight  gates  in  the  old  wall  left  standing.  It  dates  from  13S1.  as-i 
is  well  worth  more  careful  examination  than  it  recdves.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  it  served  as  a  kind  of  bastHk  fcr 
political  prisoners,  and  is  now  used  as  a  museum  in  vhicb  1 
rather  nondescript  collection  of  articles,  some  from  Mexico 
has  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  With  regard  to  the  &» 
boulevards  of  the  Upper  Town,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  afccji 
1765  they  were  planted  with  the  doable  row  of  lime  trees  «bkb 
still  constitute  their  chief  ornament  by  Prince  Chaifcs  of  Lcr- 
raine  while  governing  the  Netherlands  for  his  »ster-in-lav.  tb 
empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  residence  of  this  prince  vas  the 
palace  of  William  the  Silent,  before  he  declared  against  Sf^ra 
and  it  is  now  used  partly  for  the  royal  library,  whidi  costiias 
the  famous  lihrairie  de  Bwrgcgiu,  sad  partly  for  the  iB«e» 
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of  modem  pictures.  The  only  other  "  hotel "  or  palace  in 
Brasseis  is  that  of  the  duke  d'Arenberg.  In  the  i6th  century 
this  was  the  residence  of  Count  Egmont,  but  very  Uttle  of  the 
buOding  Qf  his  day  remains.  In  the  same  street,  the  rue  dcs 
Pecits  Carmes,  was  the  Hdtel  Culembourg  in  which  the  famous 
oath  of  the  beggars  was  taken.  It  has  long  been  demolished 
and  the  new  barraclu  of  the  Grenadier  regiment  have  been 
erected  on  the  site. 

The  only  other  buildings  of  importance  dating  from  medieval 
times  are  the  three  churches  of  Ste  Gudulc  (often  erroneously 
called  the  cathedral),  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires  or  Church  of 
the  Sablon,.and  Notre-Dame  de  b  Chapelle,  or  simply  la  Chapelle, 
and  the  h6tel  de  ville  and  the  Maison  du  Roi  on  the  Grand  Place. 
The  church  of  Ste  Gudule,  also  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  is  built 
on  the  side  of  the  hiU  originally  called  St  Michael's  Mount,  and 
now  covered  by  the  fashionable  quarters  which  are  included 
under  the  comprehensive  description  of  tne  Upper  Town.  It 
was  begun  about  the  year  1220,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  left  of  pointed  Gothic.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  1 273,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  towers  which 
were  added  in  the  14th  or  15th  century.  Some  of  the  stained 
glass  is  very  rich,  dating  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century. 
In  many  of  the  windows  there  are  figures  of  leading  members 
of  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Habsburg.  The  curious  oak 
pulpit  representing  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  came  originally  from  the  Jesuit  church  at  Louvain,  and 
is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Verbruggcn.  The  church  of  the 
Sablon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  r304  by  the  gild  of 
Crossbowmen  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Woeringcn.  In  a  side 
chapel  is  a  fine  monument  to  the  princely  family  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  which  had  the  monoply  of  the  postal  service  in  the  old 
empire.  La  Chapelle  is  siUl  older,  dating  nominally  from  12 10, 
the  choir  and  transept  being  considered  to  date  from  about 
fifty  years  later.  There  are  some  fine  monuments,  especially 
one  to  the  duke  de  Croy  who  died  in  1624.  The  two  churches 
last  named  have  undergone  much  renovation  both  outside  and 
inside. 

The  Grand  Place  is  by  its  associations  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing public  squares  in  Europe.  On  its  flags  were  fought  out  many 
feuds  between  rival  gilds;  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  many  other 
gallant  men  whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  were  executed 
here  under  the  shadow  of  its  ancient  buildings,  and  in  more 
recent  times  Dumouriez  proclaimed  the  French  Republic  where 
the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Burgundy  were  wont  to  hold  their 
jousts.  Apart  from  its  associations  the  Grand  Place  contains 
two  of  the  finest  and  most  ornate  buildings  not  merely  in  the 
capita]  but  in  Belgium.  Of  these  the  h6tel  de  villc,  which  is  far 
the  larger  of  the  two,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  south  side 
of  the  square.  Its  facade  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  had 
one  half  begun  about  half  a  century  before  the  other.  The  older, 
which  is  the  richer  in  design,  forms  the  left  side  of  the  building 
and  dates  from  1410,  while  the  right,  less  rich  and  shorter,  was 
begun  in  1443.  The  fine  tower,  360  ft.  in  height,  is  crowned  by 
the  golden  copper  figure  of  St  Michael,  16  ft.  in  height,  erected 
here  as  early  as  1454.  This  tower  lies  behind  the  extremity  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  building.  Opposite  the  town-hall  is  the 
smaller  but  extremely  ornate  Maison  du  Roi.  This  was  never  a 
royal  residence  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  but  its  descrip- 
tion appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
usually  in  this  building  that  the  royal  address  was  read  to  the 
states-generaL  As  this  building  was  almost  destroyed  by 
ViUeroi's  bombardment  it  possesses  no  claim  to  antiquity,  indeed 
the  existing  building  was  only  completed  in  1877.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  sentenced  in  the  hdtel  de  ville,  and  passed  their  last 
night  in  the  Maison  du  Roi. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  erected  in  the  city  during  the 
1 8th  centtiry  are  the  king's  palace  and  the  house  of  parliament 
or  Palais  de  la  Nation,  which  face  the  south  and  north  sides  of 
the  park  respectively.  The  palace  occupies  part  of  the  site 
covered  by  the  old  palace  burnt  dovm  in  173 1,  and  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  It  originally  consisted 
of  two  detached  buildings,  but  in  1826-1827  King  William  I. 


of  the  Netherlands  caused  them  to  be  connected^  The  palace 
contains  two  fine  rooms  used  for  court  ceremonies,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pictures.  In  1004  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
chambers  for  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  the  palace. 
The  adjacent  buildings,  viz.  the  department  of  the  civii  list, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  marquis  d'Assche,  and  the  Hdtel 
de  Bcllevue,  held  under  a  kind  of  perpetual  lease  granted  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  were  absorbed  in  the  palace,  and  a  new 
facade  was  constructed  which  occupies  the  entire*  length  of  the 
Place  du  Palais.  At  the  same  time  a  piece  was  cut  off  the  park 
to  prevent  the  undue  contraction  of  the  Place  by  the  necessary 
bringing  forward  of  the  palace,  and  the  pits  which  played  a 
certain  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  when  the  Dutch  defended 
the  park  for  a  few  days  against  the  Belgians  were  filled  up. 
The  Palais  de  la  Nation  was  constructed  between  1779  and  1783, 
also  during  the  Austrian  period.  It  was  intended  for  the  states- 
general  and  government  offices.  During  the  French  occupation 
the  law  courts  sat  there,  and  from  1817  to  1830  it  was  as^gned 
for  the  sitting  of  the  states-general.  It  is  now  divided  between 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatives.  In  1833  the  part 
assigned  to  the  latter  was  burnt  out,  and  has  since  been  recon- 
structed. The  buildings  flanking  the  chambers  and  nearer  the 
park  are  government  offices  with  residences  for  the  ministers 
attached. 

The  improvements  effected  in  Brussels  during  the  19th  century 
were  enormous,  and  completely  transformed  the  city.  The 
removal  of  the  old  wall  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  the 
quartier  Lipoid,  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  quarticr  Louis 
in  the  Upper  Town.  In  the  lower,  under  the  energetic  direction 
of  two  burgomasters,  De  Brouckerc  and  Anspach,  not  less 
sweeping  changes  were  effected.  The  Senne  was  bricked  in, 
and  the  fine  boulevards  du  Nord,  Anspach,  Hainaut  and  Midi 
took  the  place  of  slums.  The  Bourse  and  the  post-office  are  two 
fine  modem  buildings  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  The  Column 
of  the  Congress — i.e.  of  the  Belgian  representatives  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium — surmounted  by  a  statue  of  King 
Leopold  I.,  was  erected  in  1859,  and  in  1866  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  of  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  which  was  not  finished  till  1883, 
at  a  cost  of  sixty  million  francs.  This  edifice,  the  design  of  the 
architect  Poelaert,  is  in  the  style  of  Kamak  and  Nineveh,  but 
surmounted  with  a  dome,  and  impresses  by  its  grandiose  pro- 
portions (see  Architecture,  Plate  XI.  fig.  121).  It  is  well 
placed  on  the  .brow  of  the  hill  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
rue  dc  la  Regcnce  (the  prolongation  of  the  rue  Royalc),  and  can 
be  seen  from  great  distances.  In  the  rue  de  la  R£gence  are  the 
new  picture  gallery,  a  fine  building  with  an  exceedingly  good 
collection  of  pictures,  the  palace  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and 
the  garden  of  the  Petit  Sablon,  which  contains  statues  of  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  a  large  number  of  statuettes  representing  the 
various  gilds  and  handicrafts.  Immediately  above  this  garden 
is  the  Palais  d'Arenberg.  Perhaps  the  memorial  that  attracts 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  interest  in  Brussels  is  that  to  the 
Belgians  who  were  killed  during  the  fighting  with  the  Dutch  in 
September  1830.  This  has  been  erected  in  a  little  square  called 
the  Place  des  Martyrs,  not  far  from  the  Monnaie  theatre.  Outside 
Brussels  at  Evere  is  the  chief  cemetery,  with  fine  monuments 
to  the  British  officers  killed  at  Waterloo  (removed  from  the 
church  in  that  village),  to  the  French  soldiers  who  died  on 
Belgian  soil  in  1870-71,  and  another  to  the  Prussians. 

Many  as  were  the  changes  in  Brussels  during  the  19th  century, 
those  in  progress  at  its  close  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
have  effected  a  marked  alteration  in  the  town.  These  have  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  excellent  systcm'bf  electric  tram- 
ways which  have  brought  districts  formerly  classed  as  pure 
country  within  reach  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  construction  of  the  fine 
Avenue  de  Louise  (1}  m.  long)  from  the  Boulevard  de  Waterloo 
to  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre  was  the  first  of  these  efforts  to  bring 
the  remote  suburbs  within  easy  reach,  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
ing an  approach  to  the  "  bois  "  of  Brussels  that  might  in  some 
degree  be  compared  with  the  Champs  £lys^  in  Paris.  Another 
avenue  of  later  construction  (6}  m.  in  length)  connects  the  park 
of  the  Cinquantenaire  with  Tervueren.    This  route  is  extremely 
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picturesque,  traverses  part  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  is  lined 
by  many  fashionable  villas  and  country  houses.  Other  improve- 
ments  projected  in  1908  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  Immediately 
below  the  Place  Royale  included  the  removal  of  the  old  tortuous 
and  steep  street  called  the  "  Monlagne  de  la  Cour  "  to  give  place 
to  a  Mont  des  Arts.  A  little  lower  down  and  not  far  from  the 
university  (which  occupies  the  house  of  the  famous  cardinal 
Gr&nvelle  of  the  i6th  century)  a  central  railway  terminus  was 
designed  on  a  vast  scale.  These  improvements  connote  the 
obliteration  of  the  insanitary  and  overcrowded  courts  and  alleys 
which  were  to  be  found  between  all  the  main  streets,  few  in 
number,  connecting  the  upper  and  the  lower  towns.  Tlie  ridge 
on  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Senne  valley  never  formed  part 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  from  it  that  Villeroi  bombarded  the  city. 
The  suburbs  on  this  ridge,  from  south  to  north,  are  Anderlecht, 
Molenbeek  and  Koekelberg,  and  Laeken  with  its  royal  ch&teau 
and  park  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  Brussels  con^omeration. 
Brusseb  has  been  growing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  inclusion 
of  this  ridge,  and  more  particularly  at  Koekelberg,  within  the 
town  limits,  was  contemplated  in  1908. 

The  completion  of  the  harbour  works,  making  Brussels  a  sea- 
port by  giving  sea-going  vessels  access  thereto,  was  taken  in 
hand  in  1897.  The  completed  work  provides  for  a  waterway 
for  steamers  drawing  24  ft.  by  the  Willibroek  Canal  into  the 
Ruppel  and  the  Scheldt.  There  are  steamers  plying  direct  from 
Brussels  to  London,  and  372  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  76,000 
entered  and  left  the  port  in  1905.  The  Willibroek  Canal  was 
made  in  the  i6th' century,  and  William  I.  of  the  Netherlands 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  thought  of  converting 
it  into  a  ship  canad  from  Brussels  to  the  ScheldL  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  in  his  time  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  distance 
from  Brussels  to  the  Ruppel  is  only  20  m.,  and  thus  Brussels 
is  only  about  33  m.  farther  from  the  sea  than  Antwerp. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  it  enjoys  from  being  the  seat 
of  the  court  and  the  government,  Brussels  is  the  centre  of  many 
prosperous  industries.  The  manufactures  of  lace,  carpets  and 
curtains,  furniture  and  carriages  may  be  particularly  mentioned, 
but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  well-to-do  that  the 
city  has  increased  in  size  and  population.  Schools  of  all  kinds 
are  abundant.  At  the  ficole  Militaire  youths  are  trained  nomin- 
ally for  the  army,  but  many  go  thfere  who  intend  to  enter  one  of 
the  professions  or  the  publ  ic  service.  This  school  used  to  occupy 
part  of  the  old  abbey  of  the  Cambre,  situated  in  a  hollow  near  the 
bois  and  the  avenue  Louise,  but  owing  to  its  insam'tary  position 
it  has  been  removed  to  a  new  building  near  the  Cinquantenaire. 
There  is  a  university,  to  which  admission  is  easy  and  where 
the  fees  are  moderate,  and  the  Conservatoire  provides  as  good 
musical  teaching  as  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Music  can  be 
enjoyed  every  day  in  the  year  either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  the  opera  continues  without  a 
break  at  the  Th6&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  which. may  be  called  the 
national  theatre.  Concerts  are  held  frequently,  as  the  Belgians 
are  a  musical  people.  Of  late  years  sport  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  Belgian  life.  There  are  athletic  institutions,  and  football 
b  quite  a  popular  game.  Horse-racing  has  also  come  into  vogue, 
and  Boitsfort,  in  the  bois,  and  Groenendad,  farther  off  in  the 
For£t  de  Soignies,  are  fashionable  places  of  reunion  for  society. 

The  town  of  Brussels  has  a  separate  administration,  which  is 
directed  by  a  burgomaster  and  sheriffs  at  the  head  of  a  town 
council,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  h6tel  de  villc.  In  the 
Brussels  agglomeration  are  nine  suburbs  or  commtmcs,  each 
self-governing  with  burgomaster  and  sherifiis  located  in  a  Maison 
Coramunale.  These  suburbs  (beginning  on  the  north  and 
following  the  circumference  eastward)  are  Schaerbeek,  St 
Josse-ten-Noode,  Etterbeek,  Ixelles,  St  Gilles,  Curegfaem,  Ander- 
lecht, Molenbeek  and  Koekelberg.  Laeken,  which  is  really  a 
tenth  suburb,  is  classified  as  a  town.  In  1856  the  population 
of  Brussels  alone  was  152,828,  and  by  x88o  it  had  only  increased 
to  163,498.  In  1890  the  figures  were  176,138;  in  1900,  183,686; 
arid  in  December  1904,  194,196.  The  great  increase  has  been 
in  the  suburbs  amounting  to  nearly  80%  in  twenty-five  years. 
In  1880  the  population  of  the  ten  suburbs  including  Laeken 


was  248,o79-  In  1904  the  total  was  4j6,4S3t  Ihoi  giving  lor  tk 
whole  of  Brussels  a  grand  total  of  630,649> 

History. — The  name  Bnissd  seems  to  have  been  derived  fren 
Broeksele,  the  village  on  the  maish  or  brook,  and  probably  it 
was  the  most  used  point  for  crossing  the  Senne  on  the>iBaia 
Roman  and  Frank  road  betweoi  Toumai  and  Cok)gne.  The 
Senne,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  flows  throu^  ibe  kma 
town,  but  since  1868  it  has  been  covered  in,  and  some  of  Vbt 
finest  boulevards  in  the  lower  town  bave  been  constructed  mv 
the  course  of  the  little  river.  The  name  Broeksele  is  raealioced 
by  the  chroniclers  in  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  loth  thedtmch 
of  Ste  Gudule  is  said  to  have  been  endowed  by  the  trnperec 
Otto  I.  In  the  next  two  centuries  9russeb  grew  in  sixe  and 
importai)ce,  and  its  trade  gilds  were  fonged  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  Ghent.  In  131 2  Duke  John  IL  of  Brabant  gnuitd 
the  citizens  their  charter,  distinguished  Crom  otheis  as  that  cf 
Cortenberg.  In  1356  Duke  Wenceslas  confirmed  this  charter  and 
also  the  Golden  Bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  of  1349  by  kis 
famous  "  Joyous  Entry  "  into  Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  iwdty. 
These  three  deeds  or  enactments  constituted  the  early  a»- 
stitution  of  the  South  Netherlands,  which,  with  one  impert^m 
modification  in  the  time  of  Charies  V.,  remained  intact  till  tke 
Brabant  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL  In  1357  Wenceslas 
ordered  a  new  wall  embracing  a  greater  area  than  the  car&T 
one  to  be  constructed  round  Brussels,  and  this  was  practiaRy 
intacC  imtil  after  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830- 1 831.  It  took 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty-two  years  to  build.  la 
1383  the  dukes  of  Brabant  transferred  their  capital  from  Lmvaia 
to  Brussels,  although  for  some  time  they  did  not  trust  themsdxts 
out  of  the  strong  castle  which  they  had  erected  at  YHvorde, 
half-way  between  the  two  turbulent  cities.  Doling  tha  period 
the  population  of  Brussels  is  supposed  to  ha^'e  been  50,000,  at 
one-fifth  of  that  of  Ghent.  In  1420  the  gilds  of  Brussels  <^t2ined 
a  further  charter  recognizing  their  status  as  the  Nine  Nati(»a, 
a  division  still  existing.  Having  fixed  their  seat  <^  govcniMBt 
at  Brussels  the  dukes  of  Brabant  proceeded  to  build  a  castle  and 
place  of  residence  on  the  Caudent>erg  hill,  which  is  pracUcaOy 
the  site  of  the  Place  Royale  and  the  king's  palace  to-day.  Ttus 
ducal  residence,  enlarged  and  emt>ellished  by  its  subsequer^ 
occupants,  became  eventually  the  famous  palace  of  the  NcUia- 
lands  which  witnessed  the  abidication  of  Charles  V.  in  155s.  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire  ir^  1731.  In  1430  died  Philip,  last  dske 
of  Brabant  as  a  separate  ruler,  and  the  duchy  was  merged  to  ik 
possessions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  17th  century  Brussels  was  described  (Comte  de  Segnr. 
quoting  the  memoirs  of  M.  de  la  Serre)  as  "  one  of  the  fisest, 
largest  and  best-situated  cities  not  only  of  Brabant  but  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  old  quarters  which  preserve  in  our  tisse 
an  aspect  so  singularly  picturesque  with  their  doping  and 
tortuous  streets,  the  fine  hotels  of  darkened  stone  Kulpiaml 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Pbce  cf 
the  h6tel  de  ville  were  buried  behind  an  encdnte  of  vaDs 
pierced  by  eight  lofty  gates  flanked  with  one  hundred  aod 
twenly-seven  round  towers  at  almost  equal  disuncc  froa 
each  other  like  the  balls  of  a  crown.  At  a  distance  of  lest  thaa'i 
mile  was  the  forest  of  Soignies  with  great  numbers  of  sUfS 
red  and  roe  deer,  that  were  hunted  on  horseback  even  Bodcr 
the  ramparts  of  the  towiL  On  the  promenade  of  the  court  there 
circulated  in  a  long  file  ceaselessly  during  fashionable  hran 
five  or  six  hundred  carriages,  the  servants  in  showy  fiverks 
In  the  numerous  churches  the  music  was  renowned,  iheardadiike 
Leopold  being  passionately  given  to  the  art,  maintaining  at  ba 
own  cost  forty  or  fifty  musicians,  the  best  of  Italy  and  (knsiDjr. 
Under  the  windows  of  the  palace  stretched  the  same  park  that 
we  admire  to-day,  open  all  the  year  to  privileged  penoos  aad 
twice  a  year  to  the  public,  a  park  filled  with  trees  of  rare  csxaces 
and  the  most  dclidous  flowers  so  artistically  disposed,  and  » 
refreshing  to  the  eyes,  that  M.  de  la  Serre  declared  that  if  Ite  M 
seen  there  an  apple  tree  he  would  assuredly  have  takes  it  kt 
an  earthly  Paradise."  (D.  C.  B.) 

BRUT,  Brute,  or  Batrrus  the  TaojAN,  a  legendary  British 
i  character,  who,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  othei^ 
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was  tlie  eponymous  hero  of  BriUin.  He  was  repated  to  be 
grandsoa  off  Aeneas,  and  the  legend  was  that  he  was  banished 
from  Italy  and  made  his  way  to  Britain,  where  he  founded  New. 
Troy  (London).  The  name  is  an  obvious  confusion  between 
Bxyt  (a  Briton)  and  the  classical  name  Brutus. 
For  the  romaDce  literature  of  the  subject  see  Wacb  ;  and  Barboui. 

BRirrt,  SniOlf  WILUAH  OABRIEL  (1779-1839),  American 
prdate,  fint  Roman  Catholic  bishop  ci  the  diiocese  of  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  U-S.A.,  was  bom  at  Rennes,  France,  on  the  soth  of 
XIarcfa  1779,  his  father,  Simon  Gabriel  Guillaume  Brut£  de 
Reratir  (Z729-X786),  being  superintendent  of  the  crown  lands  in 
Brittany.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  inofession,  but 
entered  the  Sulpidan  Seminary  of  Paris  in  November  1803,  was 
ordained  priest  in  x8o8,  refused  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Napoleon, 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  at  l^nnes  in 
x8o9-x8xo,  and  in  August  x8xo  settled  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
whither  his  long  general  interest  in  missions,  and  particularly  his 
acquaintance  wiUi  Bishop  Flaget  of  Kentucky,  had  drawn  him. 
After  teaching  for  two  years  (x8xo-x8xa)  in  Baltimore,  he  was 
sent  to  Mount  St  Bfar3r's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  where 
he  reanained  until  18x5,  acting  both  as  teadier  and  as  pastor. 
He  next  visited  France  in  the  interest  of  American  missions,  and 
on  his  return  in  November  X815,  became  president  of  St  Mary's 
Orfkce,  Baltimore.  In  x8i8  he  resumed  his  hibours  at  Emmits- 
burg, and  from  this  time  until  1834  he  held  sn  almost  unparalleled 
place  in  the  American  church,  being  constantly  consulted  by 
dergy  throughout  the  country,  boides  lecturing,  teaching, 
preaching  and  caring  for  his  parish.  The  see  of  Vincennes  was 
created  in  X834;  and  Brut6,  nominated  its  first  bishop  and 
consecrated  in  the  same  year,  went  to  France  for  financial  aid, 
with  which  he  built  his  cathedral  and  several  useful  institutions. 
Here,  too,  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  his  seminary,  teacher 
in  one  of  Ids  academies,  as  well  as  pastor  and  bishop.  Interesting 
stories  are  told  of  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
nei^bouring  Indians,  who  called  him  "  chief  of  the  Black  robes  " 
and  **  nuin  of  the  true  prayer."  He  died  in  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
on  the  a6th  of  June  1839.  His  great  influence  on  the  entire 
church,  his  wonderful  success  in  planning,  financing,  and  carrying 
out  necessary  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  the  constructive  and 
executive  ability  he  displayed  in  his  diocese,  nnake  him  one  of  the 
foremost  (Catholic  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
Brief  Notes  on  his  experiences  In  France  in  1793,  In  which  he 
describes  state  persecution  of  (^thoUc  priest^ 

See  Tames  Roosev«!t  Bayley.  The  Memoirs  cf  Ike  Rl.  Rett,  Smwn 
WUliam  Cchrid  BmU,  First  Bishop  of  Vinunnes  (New  York.  x86i). 
CDOXaining  much  autobiographical  matter. 

BRUrrn,  an  ancient  tribe  of  lower  Italy.  This  tribe,  called 
Bruttii  and  Brittii  in  Latin  inscriptions,  and  Bfikmoi  on  Greek 
coins  and  by  Greek  authors,  occupied  the  south-western  peninsula 
of  Italy  in  historical  tiroes,  the  agtr  BrvUius  (wrongly  called 
BruttiuM)  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the  modem  Cs|labria. 
It  was  separated  from  Lucania  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  L4Lus  on  the  west  to  a  point  a  little 
south  of  the  river  Crathis  on  the  east.  To  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
peninsula  the  name  Italia  was  first  applied.  In  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians  the  Bruttii  made  war  on  the  Greek  colonies  of  the 
coast  and  seized  on  Vibo  in  356  B.C.,  and,  though  for  a  time  over- 
cone  by  the  Greeks  who  were  aided  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and 
AgaUkoides  of  Syracuse,  they  reasserted  their  mastery  of  the  town 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  B.c,  and  held  it 
until  it  became  a  Latin  cdony  at  the  end  of  the  same  century 
(sec  Corp.  Inatr.  Lot.  x.  p.  7,  and  the  references  there  given). 
At  this  time  they  were  speaking  Oscan  as  well  as  Greek,  and  two 
<^  three  Oscan  inscriptions  in  Greek  alphabet  still  testify  to  the 
bnguage  spdien  in  the  town  in  the  3rd  century  B.c  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Bruttians,  though  at  this  date  speaking  the 
same  language  (Oscan)  as  the  Samnite  tribe  of  the  Lucani,  were 
not  actually  akin  to  them.  The  name  Bruttii  was  used  by  the 
Locanians  to  mean  *'  runaway  sUves,"  but  it  is  considerably 
more  likdy  that  this  signification  was  attached  to  the  tribal 
name  of  the  Bruttii  from  the  historical  fact  that  they  had  been 
conquered  and  expelled  by  the  Samnite  invaders  (cf.  the  use  of 


ZxMoi  to  mean  *'  policemen  "  at  Athens,  and  still  more  closely 
the  German,  French  and  English  word  "  slave  "  derived  from 
"  Slav  "),  than  that  the  tribe  when  living  in  territory  it  could 
call  its  own  should  have  adq>ted  an  opprobrious  name  taken 
from  the  language  of  hostile  neighbours  (see  Strabo  vi.  x,  4; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  X5).  Mommsen  pointed  out  {Unterital.  Dialekte, 
p.  97)  the  evidence  of  tradition  (especially  Aristotle,  Pol.  4  [7]  10) 
showing  that  the  customs  of  the  Bruttii  had  a  certain  affinity 
with  those  of  the  pre-Helle nic  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  it  has 
been  argued  (Ridgeway  aptid Conway,  Ital.  Dialects,p.  x6)  that  a 
tradition  (preserved  In  Stcphanus  of  Byxantium,  s.v.  Xum) 
nude  it  probable  that  they  were  called  lUXaoToi.  This  evidence 
points  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were  part  of  what  is  now 
generally  called  the  Mediterranean  race  (see,  e.g.  G.  Sergi,  The 
Mediterranean  Race,  Eng.  trans.,  tgoi;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Races  of 
Europe,  p.  i  a8).  Many  Indo-European  elements  appear  in  their 
place-names  {e.g.  5t/a»  Latin  siha,  Greek  6\q;  Temesa,  cf. 
Gr.  ri/ioot  or  Sanskrit  tamas,  darkness,  shadow),  and  none  that 
suggest  a  non-Indo-European  origin.  A  priori  considerations 
suggest  that  they  may  have  been  akin  to  the  Siceli,  but  of  this  at 
present  no  positive  evidence  can  be  given. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Bruttii  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
during  the  3rd  century  b.c  Their  chief  towns  were  Conseatia 
(Cosenza),  Petelia  (near  Strongoli),  and  Clampetia  (Amantea). 
To  this  period  (about  the  time  of  the  Roman  War  against  Pyrrhus) 
is  to  be  assigned  the  series  of  their  coins,  and  they  appear  to  have 
retained  the  right  of  coinage  even  after  their  final  subjugation  by 
the  Romans  (see  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  77).  The 
influence  of  Hellenism  over  them  is  shown  by  finds  in  the  tombs 
and  the  fact  that  they  spoke  the  Greek  Unguage  as  well  as  their 
own  ibilingues  in  Ennius).  The  mountainous  country,  ill-suited 
for  agricultural  purposes,  was  well  adapted  for  these  hardy 
Warriors, whose  training  was  Spartan  in  its  simplicity  and  severity. 

The  Bruttii  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Pyrrhtu,  to  whom  they  sent  auxiliaries;  after  his 
defeat,  they  submitted,  and  were  deprived  of  half  their  territory 
in  the  Sila  forest,  which  was  declared  state  property.  In  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  they  were  among  the  fiist  to  declare  in  his  favour 
after  the  battje  of  C^nae,  and  it  was  in  their  country  that  Hanni- 
bal held  his  ground  during  the  last  stage  of  the  war  (at  Caslrum 
Hannibalis  on  the  gulf  of  Scyladum).  (R.  S.  C.) 

The  Bruttii  enUrely  lost  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  Hanni- 
balic  war;  in  194  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  founded  at 
Tempsa  and  Croton,  and  a  colony  with  Latin  rights  at  Hipponium 
called  henceforward  \^bo  Valentia.  In  X32  the  consul  P. 
Popillius  built  the  great  inland  road  from  C^pua  through  Vibo 
and  Consentia  to  Rhepum,  while  the  date  of  the  construction  of 
the  east  and  west  coast  roads  is  uncertain.  Neither  in  the  Social 
War,  nor  in  the  rising  of  Spartacus,  who  held  out  a  long  time  in 
the  Sila  (71  B.C.),  do  the  Bruttii  play  a  part  as  a  people.  Vibo  was 
the  naval  base  of  Octavian  in  the  conflict  with  Sextus  Pompeius 
(42-36  B.C.). 

The  most  important  product  of  the  district  was  the  wood  from 
the  forests  of  the  Sila,  and  the  pitch  produced  from  it.  The  Sila 
also  contained  minerals,  which  were  worked  out  in  very  early 
times.  The  coast  plains  were  in  parts  very  fertile,  especially 
the  (now  malarious)  lower  valley  of  the  Crathis.  Under  the 
empire,  however,  the  whole  district  remained  backward  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  important  towns,  as  the 
scarcity  of  andent  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  shows: 
the  Sila  was  state  donuiin,  and  most  of  the  rest  in  the  hands 
of  large  proprietors.  Augustus  joined  it  with  Lucania  (from 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  riverS  Laus  and  Crathis)  to  form 
the  third  region  of  Italy.  In  the  and  and  3rd  centuries,  for 
administrative  and  juridical  purposes,  it  was  sometimes  (with 
Lucania)  joined  to  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Diocletian  placed 
Lucania  and  Brittii  (as  the  name  was  then  !^lt)  under  a  cor- 
rector,  whose  residence  was  at  Rhegium.  The  boundaries  of  the 
original  third  Augustan  region  had  by  that  time  become  some- 
what altered,  Metapontum  belonging  to  Calabria,  and  Salernum 
and  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  to  the  third  region  instead  of 
the  first  (Campania).    From  the  6th  century,  after  the  fall  of 
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the  Ostrogothic  power,  and  the  establishment  of  that  of  Byzali- 

tium  in  its  place  in  south  Italy,  the  name  Calabria  was  applied 

to  the  whole  of  the  south  Italian  possessions  of  the  Eastern 

empire,  and  the  name  of  th^  Brittii  entirely  disappeared;  and 

after  the  eastern  peninsula  (the  ancient  Calabria)  had  been 

taken  by  the  Lombards  about  a.d.  668,  the  western  retained 

the  x>ame,  and  has  kept  it  till  the  present  day.  (T.  As.) 

See  Strabo  vi.  p.  253*365;  Dion.  Halic.  xx.  i,  4.  15;  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  til.  71-74;  Justin  xii.  2,  xxiii.  i;  F.  Lenormant,  La 
Crande-Criu,  l.  (1861-1884):  H.  Nissen,  Italiscke  Landeskunde 
(1883-1902);  C.  HQlsen  in  Pauly>Wissowa's  RealtHfychpadie,  iii. 
pt.  i.  (18^7);  E.  H.  Bunbury  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Ueography,  R.  S.  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects  (185)7),  ^^^ 
Bruttian  inscnptions  and  local  and  personal  names:  P.  Orsi  in. Atti 
del  confresso  storico  (Rome,  1904),  v.  1 93  seq.;  M.  Schipa,  La 
Migratione  del  name  Calabria  (1895),  whose  conclusions  are  summar- 
ized in  J.  B.  Buiy's  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall^  v.  p.  2^, 
note;  other  autnoritics  in  J.  Jung.  *' Coographie  von  Itaiien 
(1897)  in  I.  Miillcr's  Handbuck  der  Uassiscken  Altertumswissenuhafl, 
iii.  Abteilung  3. 

BRUTUS  (originally  an  adjective  meaning  "heavy,"  "stupid,** 
kindred  with  Gr.  /Jopfc,  cf.  Eng.  "  brute,"  "  brutal"),  the 
surname  of  several  distinguished  Romans  belonging  to  the 
Junian  gens. 

I*  Luaus  Junius  Brittus,  one  of  the  first  two  consuls, 
509  B.C.  According  to  the  legends,  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  his  father 
and  his  elder  brother  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  reigning 
family  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  wealth.  Junius,  the 
younger,  owed  his  safety  to  his  reputed  dullness  of  intellect 
(whence  his  surname),  which  character,  however,  he  had  only 
assumed  for  prudential  reasons  (Dion.  Halic  iv.  67,  77).  The 
story  is  probably  an  invention  to  account  for  his  name;  in  any 
case  hb  dullness  did  not  prevent  his  appointment  as  master  of 
the  horse.  When  Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  outraged  by 
Sextus  Tarquinius  (the  incident  which  inspired  Shakespeare's 
Rape  of  Lucrece),  Brutus,  together  with  her  husband  and  father, 
took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the  Tarquinii  from  Rome.  He 
ind  Collatinus  were  therefore  elected  consuls — or  rather  praetors, 
which  was  the  original  title  (Livy  i.  59).  In  a  conspiracy  formed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty,  the  two  sons  of *Brutus  were 
deeply  implicated,  and  were  executed  by  sentence  of  their  father, 
and  in  his  sight  (Livy  ii.  3).  The  Etruscans  of  Veii  And  Tarquinii 
making  an  attempt  to  restore  Tarquinius,  a  battle  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Romans,  in  which  Junius  Bruttis  engaged 
Aruns,  son  of  the  deposed  king,  in  single  combat  on  horseback, 
and  each  fell  by  the  other's  hand  (Livy  ii.  6;  Dion.  Halic.  v.  14). 
The  Roman  matrons  mourned  a  year  for  him,  as  "  the  avenger 
of  woman's  honour,"  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the 
Capitol.  The  conspiracy  of  his  sons  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Voltaire. 

The  patrician  branch  of  the  family  appears  to  have  become 
extinct  with  L.  Junius  Brutus;  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
plebeian  branch  in  later  times  are  dealt  with  below. 

II.  DECIUX7S  Junius  Brutus,  consul  138,  surnamcd  Gallaecus 
from  his  victory  over  the  Gallaeci  (136)  in  the  north-west  of 
Spain  (Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracchus^  21).  He  was  a  highly  educated 
man,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  friend  of  the  poet  Accius 
(Livy,  Epit.  55;  Appian,  Hisp.  71-73;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  s;  Cicero, 
Brutus,  38). 

III.  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  a  jurist  of  high  authority,  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Roman  dvil  law  (Cicero, 
De  Oralore,  ii.  33f  5S)- 

IV.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  made  a  great  reputation  at 
the  bar,  and  from  the  vehemence  and  bitterness  of  his  speeches 
became  known  as  "  the  Accuser  "  (Cicero,  De  OJUciis,  ii.  15). 

V.  DEauus  Junius  Brutus  (Albinus),  bom  about  84  B.C., 
first  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  commanded  his 
fleet.  Caesar,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly,  made  him  his 
master  of  the  horse  and  governor  of  Gaul,  and.  in  case  of 
Octavian's  death,  nominated  him  as  one  of  his  heirs.  Neverthe- 
less he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  his  patron,  and.  like  his 
relative  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  (see  below),  was  one  of  his  as- 
sassdns.    He  afterwards  rented  the  attempt  of  Antony  to  obtain 


absolute  power;  and  after  heading  the  repuUicaB  amies  tgaiatt 
him  for  some  time  with  success,  was  deserted  by  hb  soldieis  ia 
Gaul,  betrayed  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs^  aad  pat  to  death  bjr 
order  of  Antony  (43)1  while  attempting  to  escape  to  Bratosaad 
Cassius  in  Macedonia.  He  figures  in  Cicero's  correspondcatt. 
(See  Appian,  B.C.  iii.  97;  Dio  Cassius  zlvi.  53;  Caesar,  B£. 
iii.  xi,£.C.  i.  36, 45.) 

VI.  Makcus  Junius  Brutus  (85,  according  to  some,  79  or 
78-42  B.C.),  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  name  and  of  Servi&a, 
half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  is  the  most  famous  of  the  mat, 
and  is  the  zeal  hero  of  Shakespeare's  Julimt  Caesar.  His  liiha 
had  been  treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  oi  Pompey  dojang 
the  civil  wars.  At  that  time  young  Marcus  was  only  cjgfat  yean 
old,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  motha  and  nodes. 
Heat  first  practised  as  an  advocate.  In  spiteof  his  father's  £&le, 
he  supported  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  but  «u 
pardoned  by  the  latter  after  the  victory  of  Phaisahis,  and  sabs^ 
quently  appointed  by  him  to  the  government  <^  Cisalpiiie  dd 
(46).  His  jtistioe  and  moderation  yroin  him  gpeat  hooour  froa 
the  provincials  under  his  rule.  In  44  he  was  dty  praetor,  sad 
Caesar  promised  him  the  goveroorshq>  of  Marrdonia  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  Influenced  probably  by  his  fiieod 
Gaitis  Cassius,  he  afterwards  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
great  dictator,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  assasioatica 
He  maintained  the  cause  of  the  republic  by  seizing  and  htAdio^ 
against  Antony's  forces  the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  «» 
joined  by  Cassius.  But  at  Philippt  (42)  they  were  defeated  hj 
Antony  and  Octavian,  and,  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner,  he 
fell  on  his  sword.  His  wife  Porcia,  daughter  ol  Cato  of  Utio, 
afterwards  committed  suicide,  it  is  said,  by  swaBowing  led-hot 
coals  (Dio  Cassius  xlvii.  20-49;  Plutarch,  BrtUus;  Appisa, 
B.C.  iv.;  VdL  Paterculus  ii.  72). 

Brutus  was  an  earnest  student  through  all  his  active  life,  tr.4 
is  said  to  have  been  working  on  an  id>ridgment  of  Paosuas 
the  night  before  Pharsalus.  He  was  generally  friendly  vitb 
Cicero,  who  dedicated  several  of  his  works  to  him  (amongsi 
them  his  Orator),  and  gave  the  name  of  Brutus  to  his  dialogue  m 
famous  orators;  but  there  were  frequent  disagreements  bct»eeB 
them,  and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  his  cddneas  and  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  1 1  is  difficult  to  xmderstand  his  great  influence  over 
the  Romans  (he  was  only  forty^three  when  he  died);  pn)bab«y 
they  admired  him  for  his  respectability,  the  oid-faakktoed 
gravUas.  He  was  slow  in  decision,  amazingly  obstinate,  bckiac 
in  sympathy  save  towards  his  womenkind — who  unduly  i&- 
fluenced  him — and  in  his  financial  dealings  with  the  provi^iab 
both  extortionate  and  cruel  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  x.  7).  Shakespeare's 
portrait  of  him  is  far  too  flattering.  It  has  been  hdd  that  he 
was  really  an  illegitimate  son  of  Julius  Caesar.  If  so  we  nsy 
find  an-  explanation  of  his  joining  the  con^ratots  by  the  iaa 
that  in  4  5  Caesar  had  appointed  Octavian  as  his  heir.  He  vrott 
several  philosophical  treatises  (ie  Virtute,deOficu$,dtPetiettis) 
and  some  poetry,  but  nothing  has  survived.  On  the  other  handL 
we  possess  part  of  his  correspondence  with  Cicero  (two  boob  oei 
of  an  original  nine),  the  authenticity  of  which,  thou^  focaeriy 
disputed,  is  now  regarded  as  firmly  established,  with  the  pos&dik 
exception  of  two  of  the  letters.  The  letters  of  Brutus  vritua 
in  Greel^  are  probably  the  composition  of  some  rhetoociaa. 

See  E.  T.  Bynum,  Das  Leben  des  M.  J.  Brutus  (HaOe  a/S..  1^9^). 
Tyrrell  and  Purser's  edition  of  Cicero's  Liters  (refs.  ia  index  vol.  i '-. 
"  lunius  Brutus,"  especially  introductions  to  vols,  iii  aod  T.t: 
G.  Boissier,  Ciuro  and  kis  Friends  (Eng».  trans.  189^) ;  J.  L.  Stndui- 
Davidson.  Cicero  (1894) ;  other  authorities  under  Caesar;  Octio. 

BRttX,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  93  m.  NJf.W.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop,  (1900)  21,525.  It  is  dominated  by  the 
Schlossberg  (1307 'ft.),  on  whdch  is  situated  the  ruSos  of  an  oU 
castle,  demolished  in  1651,  and  possesses  a  very  Iniefesting 
church,  in  late-Gothic  style,  built  in  1517.  BrOz  is  sUnatcd  ii 
the  centre  of  a  region  very  rich  in  lignite  deposits  aad  his. 
besides,  important  sugar,  iron  and  hardware,  distiEmgi  bicviaf 
and  milling  industries.  To  the  south  of.  Brflz  are  the  viOaccs 
of  PUllna,  Seidlitz  and  Seidschutz  with  well-known  sahae 
springs.  BrQx  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  cariy  t>tk 
century.    It  fell  to  the  crown  under  PfemyslL  or  WeaceiluB  IL 
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ind  warn  made  a  royal  dty  by  Ottalcar  II.  in  the  13th  century. 
Li  X43X  tlie  Hussites  were  defeated  here  by  King  Sigismund 
and  the  Saxons,  and  in  1436  besieged  the  town  in  vain.  In  1456 
Gcofge  of  Pod&rad  captured  the  town  and  castle,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  occupied  by  the  Saxon  princes. 

BRT»  THBODORUS  (DiRx]  DB  (1528-1598),  German  engraver 
and  pttblisfaer,  was  b6m  at  Li6gc  in  1528.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  h^  career  he  worked  at  Strassburg.  Later  he  established  an 
engraving  and  publishing  business  at  Frankfort-on-Maii\,  and 
abo  vinted  London  in  or  before  1587.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  geographer  Ridiard  Hakluyt,  with  whose 
assistance  he  collected  materials  for  a  finely  illustrated  collection 
of  voyages  and  travels,  CoOeciiones  pertgrinatioitum  in  Jndiam 
OntmiaUm  ef  tndiam  OccidaUalem  (25  parts,  1590-1634).'  Among 
ether  works  he  engraved  a  set  of  12  plates  illustrating  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  1576,  and  a  set  of  34 
pbtes  illustrating  the  Procession  at  the  Obsequies  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  plates  for  T.  Hariot's  Briefe  and  True  Report  of  the 
new  found  Land  of  Virginia  (Frankfort,  1595);  the  plates  for 
the  first  fonr  volumes  of  J.  J.  Boissard's  Romanae  Urbis  Topo- 
grapkia  ei  ArUiifMitates  (1597-1598),  and  a  series  of  portraits 
entitled  leones  Virorum  JUustrium  (1597-1599).  De  Bry  died 
at  Frankfort  on  the  27th  of  March  1598.  He  had  been  assisted 
by  his  eldest  son  Johannes  Theodorus  de  Bry  (x  561-1623),  who 
after  his  father's  death  carried  on  the  CoUectiones  and  the 
illustration  of  Boissard's  work,  and  also  added  to  the  lames. 
His  brother  Johannes  Israel  de  Bry  (d.  x6xx)  collaborated 
with  him. 

BRTAN.  WILLIAM  JENHINGS  (i860-  ),  American 
political  leader,  son  of  Silas  Lillard  Biyan,  a  native  of  Culpcper 
county,  Virginia,  who  was  a  law3rer  and  from  x86o  to  1897  a 
state  circuit  judge,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Marion  county,  Illinois, 
on  the  XQth  of  March  i860.  He  graduated  from  Illinois  College 
as  valedictorian  in  1 881,  and  horn  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
Chicago,  m  1883;  during  his  course  he  studied  in  the  law  office 
of  Lymaxr  Thimbull.  He  practised  law  at  Jacksonville  from 
1883  to  1887,  when  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  There 
he  soon  became  conspicuous  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  politician, 
attracting  particular  attention  by  his  speeches  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  x888  on  behalf  of  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  party.  From  1891  to  1895  he  represented  the 
First  CongresKonal  District  of  Nebraska,  normally  Republican, 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  received  the 
unusual  honour  of  being  placed  on  the  important  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  during  his  first  term.  He  was  a  hard  and 
conscientious  worker  and  became  widely  known  for  his  ability 
in  debate.  Two  of  his  speeches  in  particular  attracted  attention , 
one  against  the  policy  of  protection  (i6th  of  March  1892),  and 
the  other  against  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (i6th  of  August  1893).  In  the  latter  he  advocated 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  sOver,  irrespective  of  international 
agreement,  at  a  mtio  of  z 6  to  x,  a  policy  with  which  his  name 
was  afterwards  most  prominently  associated.  In  a  campaign 
largely  restricted  to  the  question  of  free-silver  coinage  he  was 
defeated  for  i«-election  in  '1894,  and  subsequently  was  also 
defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  ^r  the  United  States 
Senate.  As  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  be  then  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  bimetallism  in  the  press  as  vigorously  as  he 
had  in  Congress  and  on  the  platform,  his  articles  being  widely 
quoted  and  discussed. 

The  Democratic  part/  was  even  more  radically  divided  on 
the  question  of  monetary  policy  than  the  Republican;  and 
President  Cleveland,  by  securing  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase 
clause  in  the  Sherman  Act  by  Republican  votes,  had  alienated 
a  great  majority  of  his  party.  In  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Chicago  in  X896,  during  a  long  and  heated  debate 
with  regard  to  the  party  platform,  Biyan,  in  advocating  the 
"  plank  "  declaring  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  of  whichhe  was 
the  author,  delivered  a  celebrated  speech  contahiing  the  passage, 
*  Yon  shall  zK>t  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labour  this  crown 
of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold." 
This  q)ecch  made  him  the  idol  of  the  '^aih^  "  majority  of  the 


convention  and  brought  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency  on  the  following  day.   Subsequently  he  received 
the  nominatbns  of  the  People's  and  National  Silver  |)arties. 
In  the  ensuing,  presidential  campaign  he  travelled  over  x8,ooo 
m.  and  made  altogether  600  speedies  in  27  different  states — 
an' unprecedented  number.'  In  the  election,  however,  he  was 
defeated  by  William  McKiiUey,  the  Republican  candidate, 
receiving  X76  electoral  votes  to  27X..  But  though  defeated,  he 
remained  the  leader  of  his  party.    Between  1896  and  1900^ 
except  during  the  Spanish-American  War  when  he  was  colonel 
of  the  3rd  Nebraska  Volunteers,  though  he  saw  no  active  service, 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  interest  of  his  party.    His  ability, 
sincerity  of  character,  and  wide  information,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  new  issues  arising  from  the  war,  in  which  he  took 
the  side  opposed  to  "imperialism,"  increased  his.  following. 
Although  he  had  advised  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
he  opposed  the  permanent  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  1900  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic, 
Silver  Republican,  and  Populist  party  conventions;  but  although 
"  imperialism  "  was  declared  to  be  the  paramount  issue,  he  had 
insisted  that  the  ** platforms  "should  conUin  explicit  advocacy 
of  free-coinage,  and  this  declaration,  combined  with  the  popu- 
larity of  President  McKinley,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
re-election,  again  turned   the  scales  against   him.    In    the 
November  election  after  a  canvass  that  almost  cquiUled  in  activity 
that  of  1896  he  was  again  defeated,  receiving  only  155  electoral 
votes  to  292. 

After  the  1900  election  he  established  and  edited  at  Lincoln 
a  weekly  political  journal.  The  Commoner ^  which  attained  a  wide 
circulation.  In  1904  although  not  actively  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  (wluch  eventuaUy  went  to  Judge 
Parker),  he  was  to  the  very  la$t  considered  a  possible  nominee; 
and  he  strenuously  opposed  in  the  convention  the  repudiation 
by  the  conservative  element  of  the  stand  taken  in  the  two 
previous  campaigns.  The  decisive  defeat  of  Parker  by  President 
Roosevelt  did  much  to  bring  back  the  Democrats  to  Mr  Bryan's 
banner.  In  X905-X906  he  made  a  trip  round  the  world,  and 
in  London  was  conUally  received  as  a  great  American  orator. 
He  was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  X908.  The  free-silver  theory  was  now  dead, 
and  while  the  main  question  was  that  of  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  towards  the  Trusts  it  was  much  confused  by  personal 
issues,  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  intervening  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Republican  nominee,  Mr  Taft.  After  a  heated  contest  Mr 
Bryan  again  suffered  a  decisive  defeat.  President  Taft  securing 
321  electoral  votes  to  Mr  Biyan's  162. 

BRYANSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
83  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  in  53**  15'  N.  and 
34°  xo'  £.  on  the  river  Desna.  It  is  mentioned  in  X146,  being 
then  also  known  as  Debiyansk.  It  afterwards  formed  a  separate 
principality,  which  came  to  an  end  in  X356  with  the  death  of 
the  prince.  After  the  Mongol  invasion  of  X24X,  Bryansk  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Lithuanians;  and  finally  became  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Biyansk  was  taken  by  the  followers  of  the  "first  false 
Demetrius,  but  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  second 
impostor  of  that  name.  Under  the  empress  Anne  a  dock  was 
constructed  for  the  building  of  ships,  but  it  was  closed  in  X739. 
In  X783  an  arsenal  was  established  for  the  founding  of  cannon. 
The  cathedral  was  built  in  X526,  and  restored  in  the  end  of  the 
X7th  century.  There  are  two  high  schools;  and  the  industrial 
establishments  include  iron,  Tope,  bricl(  and  tallow-boiling 
works,  saw-mills  and  flour-miUs,  tobacco-factories  and  a  brewery. 
Some  distance  north  of  the  town  are  the  Maltsov  iron-works,  with 
glass  factories  and  rope-walks,  employing  20,000  men.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  in  wood,  tar,  hemp, 
pitch,  hemp-seed-on  and  cattle.  In  1867  the  population  num- 
bered X3,88i,  and  in  1897  23,520. 

BRYANT.  JACOB  (17x5-1804),  English'  antiquarian  and 
writer  on  mythological  subjects,  was  bom  at  Plymouth.  His 
father  had  a  place  in. the  customs  there,  but  was  afterwards 
stationed  at  Qiatham.   The  son  was  first  sent  to  a  school  near 
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ID  Eloo.  la  ijiCbe-nt 
.  It  King*!  College,  CimbridgE.  wben  be 
took  luidesmof  B.A,  (17^0)  mnd  M^  (i]u),  tubacquouly 
bdng  dcctcd,a  fellow/  lie  ictumcd  to  Eton  u  private  tutor 
10  the  duie  of  Mulboiough,  then  maTquco  of  Blasdlonl;  and 
ia  1756  he  ftccompviicd  the  duke,  Ihea  mastei-gencnl  □£ 
otddAQce  uid  comm*ftder-ui-chkf  of  the  forces  la  Cennviy, 
10  the  continent  M  private  seoetaiy.  He  was  rewarded  by  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  ordnance  department,  vl^cb 
allowed  hini  ample  leiture  to  indulge  bis  lilcmy  tastes.  He 
twice  refused  the  mastcrsliip  ol  Ibe  Ourtcrhouse.  Biyani  died 
on  the  14th  of  Novembci  1804  at  Cippcnham  near  Wuidsor. 
He  left  biilibtaiy  to  King's  College,  having,  however,  previously 
Diade  some  valuable  pisents  from  it  to  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Mailboraugh.  Be  bequeathed  jCiooo  to  the  Society  foi  the 
PropagatloD  of  the  Gospel,  and  £1000  for  tbe  use  of  the  nper- 


BRTANT,  WILLIAM  CDLIBH  (1794-1876),  American  poet 

and  ^UToaltst,  was  bom  at  Ciumnlngtim,  a  fanning  vUlagc  irj 
the  Hampshin  hills  of  vieslem  Muuchuselta,  on  the  jrd  of 
Novembci  1794.  He  was  the  second  aoo  of  Petei  Bryant,  a 
physidan  and  surgeon  of  00  mean  scholanhip,  refined  in  all  his 
tastes,  andapublic-spijited  dliieii.  Petet  Bryant  was  the  grcat- 
graodson  of  Stephen  Bryant,  an  English  Purilan  emignnt  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  about  the  year  1631.  The  poet's  mother, 
Sarah  Snell,  was  a  drscendant  of  "  Mayflower  "  pilgrims.  He 
was  bom  in  the  log  f  srmhouse  built  by  his  father  two  yean  before, 
at  the  edge  of  (he  jHoneei  seltlement  among  those  boundless 
forests,  the  deep  stamp  ol  whose  beauty  and  iriajeity  be  carried 
on  his  own  mind  and  reprinted  upon  (he  emotions  of  others 
throughout  a  long  life  spent  mainly  amid  (he  activities  of  his 
ODuntiy's  growing  metropolis.  By  parcnisge,  by  religious  and 
political  faith,  and  by  hardness  of  fortune,  the  earliest  of  impotlant 
American  poets  was  appoinled  to  a  life  typical  of  the  first  century 
of  American  national  eiis(ence,andol  the  strongest  single  ladaL 
dement  by  which  (hat  nation's  social  order  has  been  moulded 
and  promoted.  Rated  by  the  amount  of  time  given  to  school 
books  and  college  classes,  Bryant's  early  education  was  limited. 
After  the  villsge  school  be  received  a  year  of  eiceptionally  good 
tiaiaing  fa  Latin  nndec  hii  mother's  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr 
llamas  SoeD,  of  Brook&eld,  followed  by  a  yeu  of  Greek  under 
the  Rev.  Hoses  HaDock,  of  Plainfidd,  and  at  sUteen  entered  the 
•ophomore  daai  <if  Williami  College.  Here  be  was  an  apt  and 
diligent  student  through  two  aesaloDS,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
straitnos  of  hia  father's  means,  be  withdrew  without  graduating, 
and  itudied  clasdcs  aiird  mathematics  (or  a  year,  h:i  (he  vain  hope 
that  his  lather  might  yet  be  able  to  send  him  to  Yale  College. 
But  the  Imgth  of  Ui  school  and  college  days  would  be  a  very 
tiit«lMi<li.|[  tneaiorc  of  his  training.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
idtk  many  of  those  tiuts  which  it  is  often  only  the  final  triumph 
of  books  and  institutional  regimen  to.  establish  in  character,  and 
■  double  impulse  toward  scboluship  and  citizenship  showed  its 
ruling  inSucnce  with  a  precocity  and  an  ardour  whidi  gave  every 
day  aS  tyitemalic  schooling  many  times  its  ordinary  value.  It 
is  hia  own  word  that,  two  months  after  beginning  with  (he  Greek 
.ktphabel,  be  bad  read  the  New  Testamsit  thiou^  .Od, 


I  Yak,  Ik  put  u 


dtoudpB- 


U  iwcoly-MK  he  wi*  « 

"  '  '  "       aenlly  wittHDO  ion  laat, 

m  nina  yean  is  the  attorary's 

dnch  he  Dcn  lott.    Be  bit 

tr  SkOcka'tf  Ai  Tma;  A  Sttat 


the  study  of  taw.   j 
opened  an  offict  ' 
sJid  St  Great  B. 

book  of  veise,  Tka  Bmbaita,  a 
iy  a  FoyU  0/ ttiriees,  hsd  been . 

Atthesgeoftwvi^-ui  Bryant  m 
Miss  Frances  Pairchild,  with  «bom  he  enioyvi  >  hapiiy  aaica 
until  her  death,  nearly  half  ■. century  later.  Ia  the  year  of  hii 
marriage  he  luflered  the  bereavement  of  Ida  filho'a  deaiL' 
In  iS  >  J  be  vcntuml  to  lay  aside  tlic  practice  of  law^iad  rBsevrd 
to  New  Yorit  .Oty  to  •mune  a  UiBuy  wHtiiohip.    fies  Itr 

yeai  he  bccune  one  of  the  cdiloo  of  the  Fwafag  FeA. .  Id  iht 
third  ycu  fallowing,  1S19,  be  oidc  into  undivided  ediunJ 
control,  and  became  olsodiicfawDCT.  HeotjoyedhiioccopatiD^ 
lulGDing  Its  duties  with  an  '"il-j^'n;  devotioo  to  every  w«1^ 
public  interest  tin  he  died  in  1S7B,  In  the  month  oftbchiKe, 
ss  Indicated  in  his  beautiful  poem  entilled  "  JuDc' 

Though  Bryant's  retudnf  and  coDtemfilMive  natsn  endd  au 
overpower  bis  warm  human  qoDpatbici,  ft  yet  ■*—"?•*''  Ibn 
to  an  extent  that  made  him  always,  evoi  te  hit  jOBtashsoc 
capodty  and  In  the  strenuous  pmeofdailyddittc^  a  ceUBdEbi 
rather  than  a  liadcr.  It  was  after  the  manner  ai  the  poet,  ihe 
seer,  that  he  was  a  patriot,  stam"  '  '  '■ 
tlian  for  measures,  and,  with  ■: 
belonged  to  every  phase  of  h'  ' 
accommodatian  of  himself  to 

rectitude.  Kil  vigorous  and  slatdy  mind  fotmd  lukc  m 
the  moat  ■dmirsblc  models  of  joumslistic  sl]4e  kDOSBia  Aacna. 
He  wsA  founder  of  a  distinct  school  of  Astericia  jmirwlrT 
chsracterlccd  by  an  equal  fidelity  and  tcoqierarKe,  raagj  and 
dignity.  ThoughitisasapoetthathcmoataiiphatkallybriDaf} 
to  Zustory,  his  verse  was  the  expression  of  oidy  the  gentler  mouiics 
of  his  mind;  and  it  gitben  influoice,  if  not  lustr^  wbta  brkisd 
it  is  seen  a  Ufo  intrepid,  upci^t,  glad,  and  eva  potat  fee  lix 

as  a  poet  antedated  the  appearance  of  bli  fiat  nlsme  by  scoc 
four  or  five  years.  "  American  poetry."  lays  Sidiaid  Hoiy 
Stoddard,  '  maybe  said  to  have  commenced  in  rli7wiih. . . 
(Biyant'i)  "Thanatopsis  *  and  *  Insmptlanferthc^OraDteais 
wood-'  "  "  Thanatopsia."  which  revealed  a  voice  at  uoa  as 
new  and  as  old  as  the  wildancia  oat  of  whidi  it  rcverbentoi. 

and  was  printed  in  iSr7  in  the  Ktrtk  Amtricam  Saif.  (h 

first,  while  a  student  of  law  at  Biidfewata,  he  bad  ampaii 
his  lines  "  To  a  Water-fowl,"  whcae  exqmrile  bcanty  aid  eulud 
faith  bb  on  pen  rarely,  if  ever,  itnr«ised.  Tk  poet's  gili  i" 
language  made  him  a  frequent  tnndaior,  aiMi  among  hii  mla 
of  this  sort  his  rendering  of  Homo  is  the  most  aotcd  snd  sot 
valuable.  But  the  muse  of  Bryant,  at  hef  very  bat.  a  stnis 
bricf-sp^en  and  an  interpreter  initially  of  bis  own  spoil-  linck 
of  the  charm  of  his  poems  lies  in  the  equal  parity  of  their  artiBJC 

•eauty-    On  the  ethical  silk  t^  sic  ikr  ihu     I 


from  btdelicacy,  bis  highest  ai 

dominated  by  a  perfect  adf-restralot  that  they  a 

stoop)  CO  transports-    Tben  it  scarcely  a  diMeB^KKd  ati 

in  the  whole  body  of  his  poetical  wi 

exaggeiatfon-    He  faces  life  1  "' 

of  a  benevolent  wOl  which  do 
Tlie  bilknn  of  hli  soul  are  not  waves,  but  bOb  vbkh  tenpBu 
ruffle  but  on  never  heave-  Even  irtien  be  ettayi  to  veil  W 
ipiiiu  unlike  hia  ows—chaxacters  of  history  Of  coBcsptioB  ^ 


hia  e 
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nry«]  one;  but  the  nouen  he  ever  tsmn  to  miitli  ii  In  Ui  dibity 
ihyne,  "  Kobert  of  Lincoln,"  *Dd  the  newest  to  ■  mil  In  tbcee 
eiqnaiie  uota  oi  grid  tor  the  low  id  hit  young  titter,  "  The 
Daih  of  thenowcn,"  which  only  dnw  the  teu  to  fill  it -with 
the  light  of  >  perfect  tcsifnitioa.  Ai  b  leer  of  large  tnd  nobU 
cooteEapbtioii,  In  wbatt  pdctum  of  earth  end  ik/  the  pretence 
ind  caie  of  the  Divine  mind,  tni  every  tender  ud  beautihil 
Rktion  of  Bua  to  hit  CieitM'  ud  to  hit  lellow,  ue  mdodiomtjr 
akbrnted,  hi)  lut  it  araoog  the  muta  pneti  of  Ameiiia,  01 
vboiB  Iw  ii  bbtnkally  the  fint. . 


IBTAZB.  one  ol  the  lour  gnat  iculptori  vho  mrked  on  the 


and  adorned  wllh  figures  of  honemen  in  relid. 
made  a  great  Matoe  of  Serapii  for  Sinope,  bat  ■*  lo  thii  Ihci 
are  grave  IdMoric  difficulties.  Be  1I90  made  a  great  statue  1: 
Apdlo,  Kt  np  It  Daphne  near  Aniioch  (tee  £.  A.  Gatdner, 
BaaHeat  ^  Crak  Sailflwe,  il.  374)- 

XRTCK  JAKn  (iB]8-  },  Briliih  iuiisi,  hiitoriaa  and 
poIitidaD,  too  ol  James  Bryte  (LL.D.  of  Glasgow,  vrbo  had 
school  in  BellatI  for  many  yean),  wu  bora  at  Belfast. 
Irebad.  on  the  loth  of  May  iSjS.  After  gi>lng  through  the 
high  tduo]  and  univenity  couitrs  at  Gbtgov,  he  went  to 
Trinity  Collece,  Oxford,  and  In  1861  vss  elected  1  fellow  of 
OrieL  He  vent  lo  the  bar  and  practised  in  London  for  a  few 
yean,  but  he  was  soon  ciUed  bock  to  Oxford  as  regins  professor 
of  civil  law  (1870-189^).  His  reputation  as  a  historian  had 
beoi  made  as  early  as  1S64  by  his  Hdy  Xomaa  Empin.  He 
was  an  aidenl  Libcial  in  politics,  and  in  1S80  he  was  elected 
(o  parliament  for  the  Tower  Hamtcla  diviuon  of  London;  in 
1SS5  he  WBi  Rtumed  for  South  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  n- 
dectcd  on  xoccccding  occasions.  His  intellectual  distinction 
lad  politital  industry  made  him  a  vduable  member  of  the 
libeial  patty.  In  18S6  ho  was  made  under  lecidary  lor  foreigu 
iffairii  in  iSg>  be  joined  the  cabinet  at  chancdloi  of  the  duchy 
of  Lanostet^in  1S94  be  was  president  of  the  Board  ol  Tnde, 
tnd  acted  as  duhnian  of  the  toyal  commiasion  on  lecondacy 
eduatioa;  and  in  Sir  Henry  Compbell-BanonniaD't  obinet 
(iQoj^he  VIS  made  chid  tecrelaiy  for  Ireland;  but  in  February 
lgci7  he  was  appointed  British  ambasudot  at  Washington, 
•nd  look  leave  of  party  poL'tics,  his  last  political  act  being  a 
qxed  nitlining  what  was  then  the  government  scheme  for 
sntvenity  reform  in  Dublin~-a  scheme  which  was  promptly 
discarded  by  bit  nuxatot  Hi  BiirdL  As  a  man  of  letters 
Ur  Bryce  wat  already  well  known  in  America.    Hts  great  work 

list  hi  ^lich  t^  institutions  of  the  United  States  bad  been 
(horoo^ify  discumed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  historian  and 
a  consiitulicaal  kwya,  and  it  at  once  became  a  classic  Bis 
Sludia  n  Hiiltry  and  JtrUtntnut  (1901)  and  SUalia  m 
Cndtmfonty  Bitpafky  (i$e]}  were  itpubUcallonB  of  essays, 
ud  in  1S97,  liter  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  be  published  a  volume 
gf  Inftotiia  ol  that  country,  which  had  oinddenhle  wei^t 
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^tiet  multiidicd,  ud  he  bearae  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1894.  In  earlier  life  he  wat  a  notable  mountaln-dlmbcr, 
ascending  Mount  Ararat  in  1876,  and  publishing  &  volume 
on  rnwitaiitJiM  and  jfrorof  in  1877;  in  1899-1001  he  wai 
pretideni  of  the  Ali^ne  Qub. 

BRTDOn.  UK  BANUBL  nBRnH  (ijSa-iSj?),  En^h 
geneslo^  and  mlsallineous  writer,  was  boin  on  the  joth 
of  November  1781.  He  itudied  at  Queens' College,  Cambridge, 
and  wat  entered  at  (he  hiiddle  Temple  in  1781,  being  called  to 
the  bar  In  17B7.  In  1789  he  pemsded  Itis  elder  brother  that 
their  family  woe  the  hdn  to  the  barony  of  Chandos,  being 
descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Brydges  who  firtl  held 
the  title.  The  case  was  tried  and  lost,  but  Brydges  never  gave 
op  bis  dalm,  and  used  to  ngn  himself  At  feftai  ttrriu  B.  C  of  5. 
(fj.  Barm  Chandos  of  Sudeley).  He  re-edtted  ColUns'i  Puratt, 
inserting  a  statement  about  lua  suppoacd  light.  IniBi4  he  wat 
nudeabanHKt,andintSiShelelt  Eo^and.  Hedied  at  Geneva 
on  the  Sih  of  Sieplember  1837.  Sir  Egerton  was  a  most  prolific 
■mhoc;  bs  Is  sud  to  have  written  looo  solmeta  hi  one  year. 
Hit  nnmaous  works  Indude  Pttmi  (1785);  Cnmra  Itlemria 
<iS05-i8a9);  Thi  Britak  BiUietntlur  U  vols.,  1S10-1B14). 
with  J.  Hatlewood;  SaHtula  (4  vtris.,  i8r4-iSie),  containing 
acconnit  of  old  books;  and  AalaHapapliy,  Tima,  Opinimu  and 
Contempaario  ffSir  S.  B.  Btyitfi  (1834}.  In  t8ij  Brydges 
began  to  supply  msteriU  to  a  private  ptinUog  pRSS  estafalisHid 
at  Let  Priory,  Kent,  by  a  compoltot  sod  a  pfttsman,  who  wen 
10  receive  any  proBti  i^dch  ndght  nfiefiaa  thenlc  of  the  works 
published.    In  thii  way  firydget  puhUthed  variout  Eliiabethan 

services  he  had  already  rendered  to  the  study  of  Eliiabethan 
literaioie  by  his  bibliogtsphial  works. 

For  a  fun  lilt  of  his  works  tec  W.  T.  Lowndes  BOUemttti'i 
Man*aS  (ed.  H.  G.  Bohn.  1857-1864)- 

BRTENinUt.  mCBPROSDI  (1061-1137),  Byiantine  soldier, 
statesman  and  UstMiin,  wis  bom  at  Orestias  (Adiianople). 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  had  tevdted  against  the  Ittble 
Uidtael  Vn.,  but  had  been  defeated  and  de[^ved  d  hit  eye^ghL 
The  ton,  who  wat  dlstinguithed  for  lut  learning  penonal  beauty 
udengaglngqualitietigainedtbefavourofAle^ual.  (Comnenui) 
ind  the  hand  of  hit  daughter  Anna,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar 
(ihen  ranking  tluid)  and  Fanhyperiebaslos  (one  of  the  new 
digniliet  introduced  by  Alexius).  Bryenniua  successfully  de- 
fended the  walls  itf  (Constantinople  against  the  attacks  of  (iodirey 
of  Bouillon  (1097);  conducted  the  peace  negotiations  between 
Alexius  and  fic^iemund,  prince  of  Antioch  (1108);  and  played 
an  important  part  b  the  defeat  of  hlalik-Shih,  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Iconium  {1116).  After  the  death  of  Alexius,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  by  his  tnother-In-law  and 
wife  10  depose  John,  the  son  of  Alexius,  and  raise  himself  to  the 
throne.  His  wile  attributed  bis  refutsl  to  cowardice,  but  it 
seems  from  certain  passages  in  his  own  work  that  be  really  re- 
garded it  as  1  crime  to  revolt  against  the  rightful  heir;  the  only 
reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  him  is  that  be  did  not  m'p 
tki  copsiurecy  io  the  bud.  He  wat  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  new  emperor  John,  whom  be  iccompanied  on  his  Syrian 
campaign(iij7),butwas  farced  by  iUocsstorelum  ID  Byzantium, 
where  be  died  in  the  stme  year.  At  the  luggcltion  of  his  mother. 
in-law  be  wrote  a  history  (tailed  by  him  TXi)  'Inquloi,  materials 
for  a  hiilory)  of  the  period  from  1037  to  logt,  from  the  victory 
of  Isaac  I.  (Comnenus)  over  Michael  VI.  to  the  dethronement 
of  Nicephorus  Botaaeitles  by  Aleliui.  The  work  has  been 
described  as  rather  a  family  chronicle  than  a  hlitoiy,  the  object 

of  the  introduction  is  probably  a  later  addition.  In  addition  to 
information  derived  from  older  oonlemporarie*  (such  as  hit 
father  and  father-in-law)  Biyennius  made  use  of  the  works 
of  Michael  Fsellus,  John  Scylitia  and  hfichad  Altaliola.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  views  are  biased  by  penonal  considera- 
and  his  intimacy  with  the  royal  family,  which  tt  the  lame 
,  however,  afforded  him  nnuiual  fadL'tics  for  obtaining 
materiiL    His  model  wis  Xenophon,  whom  be  has  imilaled  with 
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a  tolerable  measure  of  success;  lie  abstains  from  an_ezcessive 
use  of  simile  and  metaphor,  and  his  style  is  concise  and  simple.  . 
Editio  princeps,  P.  Posunus,  1661;  in  Bona  Corpus  Scriptonan 
Hist.  By*.,  by  E.  Meineke  (1836),  with  du  Cang[e*8  valuable  00m- 
mentaiy;  Migne,  Patrologia  Graeca,  cxxvii.;  see  also  J.  Seser, 
ByzantxnisckeHistoriker  des  10.  und  11.  Jakrhunderts  (1888*).  and  C. 
Krumbacher,  CtschichU  der  bytarAinischen  LdUeratur  (1897;.  The 
estimate  of  his  work  in  R.  Nicolai,  Crieckiscke  LdUraturgesckickte, 
iil.  p.  76  (1878),  is  too  unfavourable. 

BRYNMAWR,  a  market  townr  of  Brecknockshire,  Wales, 
14)  m.  S.E.  of  Brecknock  and  x  56  m.  from  London  by  raiL  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901)  6833.  It  is  on  the  London  &  North- 
western and  Rh3rmney  joint  railway  connecting  Rhynmey 
and  Abergavenny,  being  also  a-  junction  for  a  branch  line  to 
Pontjrpool  via  Blaenavon,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western 
line  from  Newport  via  Nantyglo.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to 
the  development  during  the  first  half  of  the  xgth  century  of  iron- 
works at  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys  that  converge  in  its 
neighbourhood,  its  site  being  previously  known  as  Waun  Helygen 
(Willow-tree  Common) .  The  Nantyglo  ironworks  afford  occupa- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants:  of  Brynmawr.  Both 
coal  and  iron  ore  were  formerly  worked,  but  the  coal  is  exhausted 
and  the  ore  unsuitable  for  modern  processes.  Brynmawr  was 
formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1875  out  of  portions  of 
the  civil  parishes  of  Llanelly  and  Llangattock.  In  1894  this  was 
formed  into  an  urban  district,  which  was  enlarged  in  1900  by 
the  addition  of  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Aberystruth  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  whole  being  at  the  same  time  consolidated  into 
a  civil  parish^ 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  advanced  learning 
for  women,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  5  m.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Tlic  site  occupies  5a  acres  and  overlooks  a  broad 
expanse  of  rolling  country.  The  buildings  are  of  grey  stone  in 
the  Jacobean  Gothic  styles  and  consist  of  an  administration  and 
lecture  hall,  a  science  hall,  a  library  containing  in  1908  about 
55,000  volumes  mostly  for  special  study,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital 
and  six  halls  of  residence.  The  requirements  for  matriculation 
are  high;  students  are  required  to  choose  their  studies  according 
to  the  "  group  system,"  which  permits  them  to  specialize  in  two 
or  more  subjects;  and  instruction  is  given  largely  by  means  of 
lectures.  The  college  is  open  to  "  hearers  "  who  are  not  required 
to  matriculate,  to  undergraduate  matricidated  students  who 
are  not  studying  for  a  degree,  to  undergraduate  matriculated 
students  who  aro  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  to 
graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  The  government  rests  in  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees 
and  sixteen  directors,  all  the  trustees  being  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  president  of  the  college  is  a  trustee  and 
director.  The  institution  was  foimded  by  Dr  Joseph  W.  Taylor 
(1810-X880),  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends,  and 
be  provided  that  the  trustees  also  should  be  members,  but 
otherwise  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  non-sectarian.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  x88o,  and  was  opened  for  instruction  in  1885.  In 
X908  it  had  419  students. 

BRYOPHYTA,  the  botanical  name  of  the  second  great  sub- 
division of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  includes  the  mosses 
and  liverworts.  They  aro  all  plants  of  small,  often  minute, 
size,  and,  as  the  absence  of  popular  names  indicates,  the  different 
kinds  are  not  commonly  recognized.  Even  the  distinction 
between  liverworts  and  mosses  is  not  dearly  made,  not  only  the 
former  but  other  small  plants  of  higher  groups  being  popularly 
called  mosses.  A  little  careful  observation  soon  shows,  however, 
that  the  Bryophytes  form  a  well-defined  class,  including  several 
subordinate  groups.  Though  their  study  necessarily  involves 
minute  observation  they  possess  many  features  of  interest.  The 
adaptations  they  show  to  their  conditions  of  life  are  often  very 
perfect  and  present  interesting  analogies  with  the  adaptive 
characters  of  the  higher  plants.  They  are  of  great  scientific 
interest  not  only  as  representing  a  special  type  of  life-history 
and  organization,  but  because  in  several  of  the  subordinate 
groups  scries  of  forms  can  be  traced,  which  enable  the  general 
course  of  their  evolution  to  be  inferred  even  in  the  practical 
absence  of  fossil  remains  of  any  antiquity. 


Biyophytes  are  very  generally  xStstribtttcd  over  the  earth, 
and  those  of  a  single  country,  sudi  as  Britain,  afford  exanpia 
of  all  the  chief  natural  groups.  Sometimes»asisthecase«ithLlte 
bog-jnofises  and  some  arctic  mosses,  they  may  cover  rtmoA^^hif 
tracts.  As  a  ruIe,.however,  they  occupy  a.  sabordinale  pkoe 
in  the  vegetation,  and  the  dlffercntkSnds  require  to  becazefuBy 
looked  for.  Covering,  as  they  often  do,  what  wookl  othervise 
be  bare  ground,  they  are  of  value  in  ■•«t«»if^  i^  retain  notstiue 
in  the  soil  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  its  <v^ftiit«;^»t«»n  hy  j^^ur 
plants.  Although  many  forms  are- capable  of  wifhtfindiag 
periods  of  drought  they  succeed  best  xa  relative^  raout  dimatcs 
and  localities.  This  is  shown  both  by  their  ntw^p^jl  afaundiace 
in  different  localities  of  one  countxy  iuid  in  their  jcardty  in 
certain  geographical  regions  as  com^u«d  with  that  iuxonance 
in  others. 

The  externa]  appearance  and  general  organizatioo  dbov  gyat 
variety.  In  all  mosses  and  many  livervoita  (fqpk,  8,  xx)  the  piut 
conusts  of  a  stem  bearing  small  leaves.  La  a  number  01  fi\««cm 
(figs.  2,  7).  on  the  other  hand,  it  presents  no  distinction  of  ttaa.  and 
leaf,  but  is  a  flat,  dorsiventral  body  usually  cloady  applied  to  the 
substratum  on  which  it  grows.  Thia,  in  contradnainction  to  tkc 
leafy  shoot,  is  termed  a  thalius.  True  roots  are  never  present,  tbe 
plants  being  attached  to  the  8(»1  by  rkiMoUs,  which  reaeiBbie  tie 
root-hairs  of  higher  plants. 

The  reproduaive  organs  borne  by  the  thalius  or  plaat  aie  caBed 
antheridia  and  archcgonia.  and  serve  for  sexual  rcpradactioa.  Tk 
antheridium  (figs.  5,  15)  has  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk  and  consists  o{ 
a  wall  formed  of  a  smgle  layer  of  flat  cells  enclosing  a  mass  of  miautt 
cells  from  which  the  spcrmatozoids  are  developed.  La  the  cases 
which  have  been  most  carefully  investigated  two  wpcmaxata^ 
have  been  found  to  arise  from  eadi  of  the  small  cnfaical  oeO*  c<  tke 
central  tissue.  When  mature  the  antheridium  opens  oa  \xatg 
moistened  and  the  spermatozoids  become  free  in  the  water  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  mucilaginous  cell-walls  enclosing  them.  Euh 
has  the  form  (fig.  5,  D)  of  a  more  or  less  spirally  twisted,  dub-shaped 
body,  bearing  at  the  pointed  anterior  end  two  long  dlia  by  meaas 
of  which  it  moves  through  the  water.    The  artktffmimm  (%.  1}  has 


Fig.  I  .^Archegonia  of  liardmUia  pdymorpha,    (After  Sachk) 

x.  Mature  but  unopened  arche-  down     to     the    rounded 

gonium.    e.  Ovum;  6,  ven-  ovum«. 

tral-canal  cell;  d,  lid<clls  of  3.  Archegonium  after  fertilia- 

neck.  tion;  the  fcrtiliaod  ovunn 

2.  Archegonium  ready  for  fer-  devdoping    into  a   sparo> 

tilization;  a  passage  Imds  gonium /i^pcriaatL 

the  form  of  a  narrow  flask  with  a  long  neck.  It  usually  has  a  slnrt 
stalk  and  consists  of  a  central  row  of  celb  enckised  by  a  bjrcr  of  odb 
forming  the  walL  The  egg-oell  or  ovum  lies  witlun  the  wider  bifll 
region  or  venter,  and  above  it  come  the  ventral  caaal-oeU  and  caoal- 
cells  within  the  neck  of  the  arehegonium.  When  the  aichcsonBia 
opens  by  the  separation  of  the  cells  at  the  tip,  the  diaorismaed 
canal-cells  escape,  leaving  a  narrow  tubular  pasaa^  leading  down 
to  the  ovum.  Each  antheridium  or  archei|oniunianacs  from  a  siafle 
cdl,  and  while  the  mature  structure  is  suiilar  in  the  two  gnuf», 
the  dcvdopment  presents  differences  in  Uvcrworts  and  idosms. 
Without  entering  into  details  it  may  be  mentioned  that  la  the 
mosses  it  proceeos  both  in  the  archegonium  and  antherkUum  by  the 
segmentation  of  an  apical  cell,  while  thb  b  not  the  case  b  the  fiver 
worts.  Fcrtilizatlmi  b  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  spenastoaBtd. 
attracted  probablv  by  means  of  a  chemical  stimoliM,  dova  the 
passage  of  the  archegonial  neck  and  its  fusion  with  the  ovwb.  it 
thus,  as  in  other  cases  of  sexual  reproduction,  involves  the  oaioa  cl 
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two  eeHa,  mad  tbe  vegetative  phat,  ttnoe  it  bean  the  wexual  orpuis, 
is  called  the  •ezual  genexation  or  gamttMyU. 

From  the  fcrtiliBed  ovum  another  and  very  different  rtage  arises, 
which  remaiaa  attached  to  the  sexual  phmt  and  has  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fruit  borne  00  it.  It  oonsiata  of  a  capsule  usualfy  borne 
on  a  kmser  or  shorter  stalk  or  seta,  the  base  of  which  is  inserted 
into  thetiaaucs  of  tbe  gametophyte.  This  basal  region,  which 
■erves  to  absorb  nourishment,  is  caUed  the  foot.    Within  the  capsule 


otts  fwpsoductive  cells,  the  scores,  are  developed,  tn  contrast 
to  die  sexual  generation  this  stage  is  called  the  spore-beariim:  genera- 
tion (^p9f9gammm,  spurophyU).  Tbe  examination  of  any  moss  "  in 
fnnt  '  (fig.  II,  B)  will  show  the  readily  detachable  sporogonium 
bonie  00  tbe  leafy  sexual  plant,  and  the  relation  existing  between 
the  two  generations  will  be  evident  from  figs,  a,  3,  9,  and  16.  In 
Everworts  (with  one  or  two  exoeptioas)  the  mature  capsule  is  filled 
with  spotTs  minglfd  with  sterile  cells  or  elaten  and  opens  by  splitting 
iato  valvea.  In  mosses  {fig.  11,  C)  the  sporogonium  is  more  hwUv 
Qiganixed;  a  central  column  of  sterile  tissue  (the  columella)  is 
found  in  the  capaale,  which  opens  by  the  removal  of  a  lid  or  oper- 
calum,  and  there  are  no  elaters  among  the  spores.  Bv  the  opening 
of  the  capaale  the  sfjores  are  set  free,  and  under  suitaSle  conditions 
genniaatc  and  give  rise  to  the  sexual  generation.  In  mosses  (fig.  12) 
a  filamentoaa  growth,  the  protonema,  is  first  formed,  and  the  leafy 
plants  arise  ufion  this.  In  liverworts  this  preliminaiy  phase  of  the 
sexual  generation  is  as  a  rule  ill-marked  or  absent,  and  tbe  plant 
nay  be  said  to  develop  directly  from  the  spore. 

It  win  be  evident  that  the  two  generations  exhibit  a  regular 
■wteiinn  or  alternation  in  the  life-history  of  all  Bryophytes.  The 
punetophyte  is  developed  from  the  spore  and  bears  the  sexual  organs; 
the  sporagooittm  is  developed  from  the  fertilised  egg  and  produces 
res»    An  important  cytological  difference  between  tl 


J  J  1  the  two  genera 

twos  can  only  pe  mentioned  here.  By  the  union  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  spennatoaosd  and  ovum  in  fertilixation  the  number  of  chromo- 
soocs  in  the  resohini  nucleus  is  doubled,  and  this  double  number 
is  maintained  throoghiout  aU  the  cell-divisiona  of  the  s] 


um. 
vision 


On  the  development  of  the  spores,  which  takes  place  by'the 
of  each  spore-mother-oell  into  four,  the  numoer  of  chromosomes 
becoaes  one  half  of  what  it  has  been  in  all  the  nuclei  of  the  sporo- 
gonium. This  reduced  number  is  maintained  throughout  the 
developaient  of  the  sexual  generation.  Thus  in  Pdlia  the  nuclei 
of  the  gametophyte  have  eight  chromoaomes  and  those  of  the 
sporophyte  sixteen.  The  relation  in  which  the  two  generations 
stand  to  one  another  is  the  most  important  common  characteristic 
of  the  Bryopfayta.  Tbe  gametophyte  is  alwasrs  the  independently 
fividg  individual  upon  whiai  the  spore-bearing  generation  is  through- 
out ita  life  dependent.  In  all  pbuits  h^her  tun  the  Bryophyta  the 
sporophyte  becomes  an  independently  rooted  plant  aiid  b  the 
coosptcuoaa  stage  in  the  life-history.  Thus  in  the  fern  the  sekual 
genexation  is  the  small  prothallus  developed  from  the  spore/  while 
the  familiar  fern-plant  is  the  spoce^bearing  generation  (see  Ptbudo- 
rHTTA).  On  the  other  handacorresponding  alternation  of  generationa 
is  only  indicated  in  the  lower  plants  (Thallophyta). 

The  Biyophyta  are  divided  into  the  Hepaticae  (liverworts) 
and  Miisd  (moKcs).  In  the  Hepaticae  we  can  recognize  three 
sabMdinate  groups — the  Marchantiales,  Jungermanniales  and 
Anthorriotales;  and  in  the  Musd  also  three  groups — the  Sphag- 
nales,  Andreaealcs  and  Bryales.  Since  thiese  series  of  forms 
differ  considerably  among  themsdves,  it  is  difficult  to  express 
In  a  definition  the  distinction  between  a  liverwort  and  a  moss 
which  is  readily  made  in  practice.  We  may  therefore  leave  it 
to  tbe  description  of  the  several  groups  of  Hepaticae  and  Musd 
to  supplement  the  differences  mentioned  above  and  to  bring  out 
the  exceptions  which  exist. 

Htpaiicae  (Liverworts). 

The  range  of  fonn  and'  structure  of  both  generations  in  the 
liverworts  is  so  great  that  no  one  form  can  be  taken  as  a  satis- 
factoiy  type.  It  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  preface  the  more 
general  deioiption  by  a  twief  account  of  a  particular  example, 
and  we  may  take  for  this  purpose  a  very  common  and  easily 
recognised  thaUoid  liverwort  belonging  to  tbe  Junger- 
mamualea. 

'Fdiia  epipkyOa  (fig.  s)  can  be  found  at  any  season  growing 
In  huge  patches  on  the  damp  sofl  of  woods,  banks,  &c  Thebroad 
flat  thallns  b  green  and  may  be  a  couple  of  inches  long.  It  is 
branched,  the  branching  bdng  apparently  dichoto- 
the  growing  point  is  situated  in  a  depression  at  the 
anterior  end  of  each  branch.  Tbe  wing-like  lateral  portions 
of  the  thallns  gradually  thin  out  from  the  midrib;  from  the 
projecting  lower  surface  of  this  numerous  rhizolds  spring. 
These  are  elongated  superficial  cells,  and  serve  to  fix  tbe  thaHus 
to  the  soil  and  obtain  water  and  salts  from  It.    No  leaf-like 


appendages  are  borne  on  the  thaHos,  but  short  glandular  hairs 
occur  behind  the  apex.  The  plant  is  composed  throughout 
of  very  similar  living  cells,  the  more  superficial  ones  contain- 
ing numerous  chlorophyll  grains,  while  starch  is  stored  in  the 
internal  cells  of  the  midrib.  The  cells  contain  a  number  of  oil- 
bodies  the  function  of  which  is  imperfectly  understood.  The 
growth  of  the  thallus  proceeds  by  the  regular  segmentation  of  a 
single  apical  celL  The  sexual 
organs  are  borne  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  both 
antheridia  and  archegonia 
occur  on  the  same  branch 
(fig.  3,  A).  The  antheridia 
(<ifi)  are  scattered  over  the 
middle  region  of  the  thallus, 
and  each  is  surrounded  by 
a  tubular  upgrowth  from 
the  surface.  The  archegonia 
iar)  are  developed  in  a 
group  behind  the  apex,  and 
the  latter  continues  to  grow 
for  a  time  after  their  forma- 
tion, so  that  they  come  to  FniaCoefce.gMlliit«/**m  B^tttkm. 
be  seated  in  a  depression  ^ic.  2.—P€Uia  epipkyUa.  Group 
of  the  upper  surface.  They  ^jjjj^*^''^  "**""  sporogonia, 
are  further  protected  by 

the  growth  of  the  hinder  margin  of  the  depression  to  form 
a  scale-like  involucre  (tn).  Fertilization  takes  i^ace  about  June, 
and  the  qwrogonium  is  fully  developed  by  the  winter.  The 
embiyo  developed  from  the  fertilized  ovum  consbts  at  first 
of  a  number  of  tien  of  ceUs.  Its  terminal  tier  gives  ri^  to  the 
capsule,  the  first  divisions  in  the  four  ceUs  of  the  tier  mariung 
off  the  wall  of  the  capsule  from  the  ceUs  destined  to  produce  the 
spores.  In  fig.  4,  C,  which  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of 
a  young  embryo  of  PeUia,  these  arche^wriid  celb  are  shaded. 
The  tiers  below  give  rise  to  the  seta  and  foot.  The  mature 
sporogonium  (fig.  3,  B)  consbts  of  the  foot  embedded  in  the 
tissue  of  the  thallus,  the  seta,  which  remains  short  until  just 
before  the  shedding  <^  the  spores,  and  the  ^herical  capsule. 
It  remains  for  long  enclosed  within  the  calyptra  formed  by  the 
further  development  of  the  archegonial  wdl  and  surmounted 
by  the  neck  of  the  arcbegonium.  The  calyptra  b  ultimately 
burst  throu^,  and  in  eariy  spring  the  seta  elongates  rapidly, 
raising  the  dark-coloured  capsule  (fig.  a).  In  the  young  con- 
dition the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which  consbts  of  two  layers  of 
cells,  encloses  a  mass  <A  similar  ceUs  developed  from  the  arche- 
qwrium.  Some  of  these  become  qwre-mother-ceOs  and  give 
rise  by  cell  division  to  four  spores,  while  othen  remain  undivided 
and  become  the  elaters.    The  latter  are  dongatedspindle-sh^Md 


Fig.  y.—PMa  epipkyOa, 

A,  Longitudinal  section  of  thallus         mature     sporogoiuum     at- 

at  the  time  of  fertilization.  tached  to  the  thallus.    in, 

on,  Antheridb;  art  arche-  Involucre;     eal,     calyptra; 

gonb;  in,  involucre.  /,  foot;  «,  seta;  eapst  cap- 

B,  Loiqiitudinal  section  of  almost  sule  (semi-diagrammatic).   . 

cdb  with  thick  brown  spiral  bands  on  the  inside  of  their,  thin 
walls.  They  radiate  out  from  a  small  plug  of  sterile  ceUs  pro- 
jecting into  the  base  of  the  ciq>sule,  and  some  are  attached  to 
this,  while  othen  lie  free  among  the  qwres.  The  latter  are  large, 
and  at  first  are  unicellular;  but  in  Pdiia,  which  in  thb  napect 
b  exceptional,  they  commence  their  further  development 
within  the  capsule,  and  thus  consist  oi  several  ceUs  when  shed. 
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The  cdli  of  the  apHite  wi 
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itt  luvc  incomptet*.  brom,  tUckeoed 
le  captulc  open)  by  ipliUlDg  into  four 
vBlvci,  which  bend  tny  (nua  one  uother,  allawiDg  the  kxHc 
ipors  to  be  [eadily  di^wned  by  the  wind,  uuled  by  the  hygro- 
icoplc  tnovementft  of  the  elnTen  On  falling  upon  dimp  khI 
the  ipotei  genniniie.  growing  into  i  thiUui,  which  gndiuUy 
■Itlint  lu  full  lilt  and  bun  Hiual  orgini. 

While,  the  genenl  count  of  the  lite-hiitory  of  all  livtrworu  re- 
•emblca  that  of  Pdlm,  the  three  great  group!  into  which  they  ue 
divided  differ  from  one  another  in  the  cbuacten  ol  both  genera- 
tioot.  Each  group  cihibiti  a  Kriei  leading  from  more  limplc  to 
re  highly  orgaiii»dfonna.aodlhe  differentiation  hai  proceeded 

in  whidi  the 


1  and  to 


vergent 


3  in  the  t 


The  Uarchantiales  ate  a  Hiiea  ol  thaUoit 
■tructuie  of  the  ihallua  ii  ipeciiliied  to  enable  them  to  Live  la 
more  eipoicd  aituatiani.  He  towaC  memben  of  the  Kriea 
IRiaia)  poaacB  the  aimplsi  iporogonia  known,  coruialing  of  a 
wallof  one  layer  of  cells  enckming  the  ipora.  Id  the  hi^ierforma 
a  tletile  fool  and  lela  ia  preient,  uid  ttetile  cella  or  elaten  occur 
with  the  ipora.  The  lower  meinben  of  the  Jungennannialea  are 
ibo  iliaUoM,  but  tbe  IhiUiit  never  h**  the  complicated  atructure 
diaracteriatic  of  theMarchan1iale9,aDd  progreD  fa  Id  the  ditrct  km 
<a  the  diSeFenttalioDof  the  plant  into  atem  and  leaf  Indlationa 
of  bow   thii   may 


Anacrogynoiu  Jiio- 

thioughout  'the 
AcTogynoua  Junger- 


"  Aniboceretalei  ai 

a  imall  and  ver 


young  evnbfyaa  of  Liverworu  id  kmgitudi 

MCtlod.     The  celU  which    will  produce  1 

anacoaeaona  Ilaauc  are  ihadrd.  (After  Kieni 

C^oB  and  Lehfib.) 

K  Kiceii.  D,  AnUuarri  lami.. 

B.  MvdmHa    fly-  E.  Ctfkalmia    Mm-  which  the 

gnniam  poaiciaea  a  iteiile  columelll  and  ii  opable  of 
long-continued  growth  and  ^lore  pfvjuction.  The  mode  of 
development  of  tbe  ipomgonium  preaenti  Important  diSerencea 
in  the  three  teiia  Ilut  nay  be  brieBy  relerred  to  here  In 
fijE.  i  young  iporogonia  of  a  number  of  liverwoita  are  shown  in 
■1  aection,  and  the  arcbe^nrial  celli  from  which  the 
s  aod  elaten  will  aiiie  are  ihaded.     ~     ~ 


whole  a 


.  of  o 


n  the  I 


le  only  ilerile  tiaue  being  Lbe  lingle  Uyei  of  peripheral 
ceill  forming  the  wall.  In  other  MarchantUlei  (fig.  «,  B)  the 
lower  half  of  the  embryo  aepanted  by  the  £nt  tmnavene  wall 
<i.  i)  forma  the  iterile  foot  and  Mia,  while  in  the  upper  half  (te) 
the  peripheral  layer  lorrai  the  wall  of  tbe  capsule,  enckialng  tbe 
archeaporial  cella  from  which  aporea  aod  elaten  ariae.  In  tbe 
Jungermanniale*  (fig.  *,  C,  E.  F)  the  emhiyo  informed  of  a 
nambet  of  tien  of  cella,  and  the  arcbaporiuoi  it  defined  by  the 
fifit  diviiioni  parallel  to  t' 


:_  upper  ti. 
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whUe 

be  loweit  tn 

[meBtWuiuallyfo 

rmi 

aimatl 

appendage  of 

the  k 

Anihocemulei  {fig.  4 

D)  th 

loweat  tien 

form 

the  fool,  an 

the  terminal  tiei 

opsule.     The  fint 

peiicEnal  diviiioni 

erieparatea 

il  group  of  «U 

.which  form  the  It 

rne 

colume 

la(«n.     Tlie 

grtbei 

porinmariia 

by  the  new  dlvii 

oni 

n  the  outer  Uyer  of 

it  of  tbe  cohmdh.   I 


.«,  Bome  pnetal  fealureiDf  the  Hepatic  Bi 

boked  It  here  in  tilatioD  to  theconditiona  under  which  the  pi 
lire.     Tbe  otgiDiutioa  of  tbe  timelaphyte  nudi  U  tbe  dr 

With  hardly  an  ocepiioa  the  Uverwotti  tn  doCBvialnl.  u 


toihei 


definite  wing  increaaing  tbe  auriace  eipcved  to 
diitinguiafaed  from  a  thicker  midrib  texvi 
conduction.  The  leaveg  and  item  of  tbe  fol 
■ame  divbioD  ol  labour  In  aaothet  way.  Tit 
toiuwiietiupply varietwithinthepmip.  tnthe UanlnntBkt 
the  chief  lUMily  i>  obtained  Iiom  the  loil  by  the  ihindi,  and  in 
Ion  In  tranipiniian  i>  regulated  (od  controlled.  In  ■oaBni^ 
woru,  on  the  other  hand,  water  If  ahwfbed  diiectly  t^  the  *kA 
general  lurface,  and 
Many  forma  only  n 

while  othera  luitain  drying  lo      ,  _        .... 

tuimilatioii  and  growth  an  mipended  in  the  dry  naie.  The 
ceU-willi  ue  op^ile  of  imbiUDg  water  npidly,  and  their  tkkk- 
lUMMaiida  in  rdation  to  thb  rather  tbiD  to  tbe  pnroitiaB  of  ba 
ol  water  from  the  plant  The  Urge  •oifaee  pitaeoled  by  tk 
leaiy  forma  fadlitaiei  tbe  retention  and  abeorptioA  of  vaitf. 
11k  Importance  of  prolonging  the  molBtened  CDOdHko  u  kag 
ai  poisible  ii  further  ibown  by  qiedal  adaptationa  lo  retain 
water  either  between  the  ^>preBcd  lobei  of  the  leana  er  ii 
qiecial  pitcher-like  lact.  In  Ihalloid  lotmi  £mhiiau  or  bhed 
marginf  or  outgrowtht  from  lbe  rarfaa  kad  lo  the  bbc  ndl 
Sometime!  adaptatiou  lo  protect  the  pbat  dDiiag  mMti  if 
drought.  Rich  aa  the  toUlng  up  of  tbe  thaHui  In  maay  aenfAytic 

leaaon  It  nrvived  in  aoote  itatlnc  Mate.  The  iotiaatiDa  of  i^ 
lenanoui  tuben,  which  ptniM  when  the  mt  at  Ihe  [Jaal  ii 
killed  by  drought,  la  an  Intereatiog  adaplatioo  to  thk  md.  and  ii 
found  in  all  three  groupa  (i.(.Ib  veciei  olUffia,  FtaimkmU 
and  AHlteam).  No  fianipln  of  total  nivopbyt^  a  cf 
paruMtiim  are  known,  but  two  inlereaUng  oaei  of  a  tymlKH 
with  otbcr  oiginiimt  which  ii  probably  a  muttially  bcadkial  eat 
tboofb  tbe  natute  of  the  phyiiolo(ical  tdatloa  btlwea  tk 
organiatM  li  not  clearly  ewablUked,  may  be  matioDed.  Fiapl 
bypbae  occur  In  tbe  rhlaoidi  and  hi  the  cffh  of  the  lower  rrgioe 
of  tbe  thai]  111  of  many  liverworti,  ai  in  tbe  endotrapliat  mycwkin 
of  higher  planu.  Colonlea  of  ShIx  are  cooaianily  Eoond  in  Ikt 
Anlborerotaceae  and  In  Blatia^  In  tbe  latter  they  are  pntedd 
by  ipecial  concave  icalea,  wbQe  in  the  AntbocerBlame  thtr 
occupy  lome  of  the  mucilage  ilili  between  tbe  cdb  of  the  Idkt 
■urfaceof  tbe  thulloi. 
Other  adaputiont  concerD  tbe  protecUoa  of  the  le 


leavea.     In  addition  qiedal  in 
have  arisen  independently  in  1 

the  iporogonlum  baveai  Ibeir  object  It 

diitribution  of  tbe  iporea,  and  only  exteptiotially,  at  ii  tke 
Autbocerotaceae,  are  concerned  with  indeptDdoit  laaaditA 
In  m«t  fonni  the  capaule  Ii  railed  above  lbe  general  isrfaiT  11 
tbe  lime  ol  opening,  uiully  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ictt.  bei 
In  the  Marchantlaceae  by  the  qmogDnia  being  raised  on  ■  v°^ 
archegoniophorc  Tbe  elaler)  terve  at  lioei  of  coodadiiw  cf 
pliitic  material  to  tbe  developing  apotea,  and  later  iwailly  we 
in  their  diipenal.  The  aporei,  with  few  exception!,  art  uaioBahf 
wben  ihed,  and  may  develop  at  once  or  after  a  ratiic  per>°^ 
In  Ibdr  germination  a  ibort  filament  of  a  few  cilli  ii  aailr 
developed,  and  the  apical  cell  of  tbe  plant  ii 
terminal  cell.  In  other  ca*e*  a  tmdl  plate  or  b 
formed.     With  one  o 


ptiH,  idJd  B«7  be  anfuid  nth  Uw  pnteooia  of  moMe*, 
of  ibott  dsntBO. 

Tbe  foma  of  vtteutiit  jaopt^tioa  'a  widdy  tpnti.  Vbta 
o^iatBj  divided  uuU  fncmenli  ol  the  gunetophyu  in  found 
la  be  opible  of  groitlDg  ioto  new  Indivlduils.  Aput  troi 
gfi»t<on  of  bEUicbei  by  the  deoy  of  older  pordoDi,  ■] 
fBunu  an  found  a  mui]' vedei.  In  .iMiiratheeaatei 
iqiBficul  cdk.  4lta  berowim  mmoaded  bjr  »,  new  will  uid 
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natt  m»  hec— ,  ^^ 

ig  c^  cdu  booadiof  die  pa 


of  which  Ibcr  *n  foeced  by  the  iwdling  ol 
mnoiMge  Koned  by  tpccut  bun. 

ifmtjMtofcj.— Tbt  plasn  ol  thk  mop  an  imM  (bindi 
warm  nBiIy  kxaUtirm.  uid  fniw  Isr  (b  mcM  pan  en  eoil  or 

fliten  m  ^HKd  BtiulkniB.     NincfmenenTepceieDCcd  in  Br 

Tonisine  k  (Duod  do  npo^H  locki,  Int  the  ocbcT  form  an  loa 
■uifinely  xeroidiyiic;  ifon^aalio,  fttymtrpta  and  LaaetawB 
■prad largely  t^  the (caiiaac faaied hi ibe ipKiliniiinia-cupa do 
.L-.k.-ii„-  --J '^«— cocunDaJy  in  treeahouaa.  Toe  Urn  tuUor 
•  Hoas  by  the  nlenddc,  while  ABsriivi 

'"' 3 


mber.    Tbe  Layer  fort 


ol  a  aeiiet  at  •ii-£amSai  {pt-  ^.  B)  lonocd 
■uperficial  celk  ^wtof  up  from  the  nrfacei 


3l_  is  cmUrd  the  "  epi- 


Fio.  5.— Wardgnfig  pclyimtrpka.    ( 
L  Ponioa  ol  IhalUu  (')  bearinc 

■■—•-uilbeiMiophoiea  


of  aHimiiatian  it-t.  C 
the  development  of  ps 

pbylloiit  celU  i  rariH 
■inply  BUmHinded  by  ooe  or 
Ihe  thallui  of  ifonLMJu  ai 


iped  Mnenna  by  thedh^a  of  the 
0  aa  10  clow  the  poR.  In  ZhaiurtMni 
their  loraiatiDa  taiii(  only  '~"~1r1 

aye  iltiialed  oo  the  morpbolotlcally 


^  by  Ibe  ali^hamber  lay»r.    The  nttend  poeitioa  of 
la  u  alao  lomid  in  eoiDe  «  the  higher  fvma,  but  uaually 


JW^flua  they  an    . ..  _ 

of  aliraiich.  1  a  all  Ihe  otbn  lama  they  are  botae  oe  udal  ar 
(ooiophorea  which  have  ibe  fonn  ol  a  diak-thaped  bead  boroe  c 
Blalk.  The  arcbaooiopbore  may  be  an  upgrowth  Inm  Ibe  domt 
Burlace  of  the  thallui  (t^.  Pltriatliaima),  or  the  apex  of  the  brand) 
mav  talte  put  in  iu  larmatiiiii.  When  tk  ihA,  erouad  which 
ardiegoida  are  developed  11  intervab,  iailBiply  railed  on  a  Malk-lihe 
'""^V*^,'',''"^™"''.'*  "ngle  froovt  onKectlni  a  Knnd  ol 
peg-Aiioidi  ii  lound  oo  ifae  ventral  lace  <1  the  nalfc  CJirtmla). 
la  Ihe  higheal  lorma  tf^.  ifamkrxMta)  the  •nbefonioiAore  com- 
neodi  to  the  repeatedly  bnnchcd  coatlaBitisa  of  the  thallui  ud 
the  aiehetoola  ariK  in  relation  to  Ihe  (rawing  poinla  which  an 
diqdacedtotbelowernvtaaof  Ihediik.  In  thu  aae  two  grone* 
aieloiiodiaUieitalk.  The  arcbegoaia  an  pnUcled  by  bei»  Hink 
■a  dijiwiiinin  of  the  dieh  or  by  a  uedal  two-Hpped  lavokicn. 
la  ITsntaMu  and  AmArMria  an  additional  iaveetment  teraied  in 
deacriptive  mria  the  perianth,  nowa  np  aroond  each  fertilusd 
uehHoalim  (fig.  1,*.  4).  The  daipla  iparoaoaium  loond  (a  the 
Mceiaee«  (Eg.  4.  X)  bw  been  deaoilZd  above;  •*  the  iporea 
devdofk  the  wall  of  the  ipbenal  capiidc  la  abanrixd  and  the  nwi 
lie  fne  hi  Ibe  calyptra.  by  (he  decay  of  which  they  anE  Kt  fne.  In 
B  capule  haa  a  wdt-devetoped  loot,  but  the  iterile  eelli 
If  tlie  ipore-aolhcr-alli  do  not  become  elllen,  but 
i-walled  and  liniply  ontribale  to  Ihe  nuIcitioD  of  the 

., .,  ell  other  fomH  daten  with  ninUy  tfaickeiaFd  walitare 

louod.  The  aeu  ia  ihon,  the  capenli  beinc  uaually  rain)  upon  the 
mlophote.  DehiiceBCB  tako  place  either  by  the  upper 
of  the  apanle  ipUttlat  into  ihort  teeth  or  lalling  away  at  a 

-'-'"—— Liottofcnercutuin.    Theaporeiongemina- 

ube.  ia  ibe  tenninal  cell  oTwfaicb  lEe  ap^ 

^  _ . -je  dirCCtJOD  of  growth  of  the  youna  thallii* 

ii  uaually  not  m  the  aame  atnight  Uae  aa  Ihe  gem-ti 


the  archegonia  oc-rf  .» <.-»-  »  *,.*  o— .. 
— i  The  aatberidui  are  uiually  globular  (od 
spiole  opem  by  uiLtting  inlo.lour  halv— 

-„^  Anoirtty^ae. — The  great  range  ol  Idtt. ». 

well  illuKiated  tiy  the  nine  genera  ol  ihia  ftoup 
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The  Hun  IhKlIiu  beoA  the  utiberidift  uul  udugonk.  e 

[■  ■uirouDded  by  a  tutHikr  involuen.  on  the  upper  hufb 

IndividuaU.  Tbe  nofoioiiiiiin  bu  ■  null  £i»t»  but  the  iterile  ceUi 
itBona  the  mom  Jo  not  dcvctoa  into  tUten.    The  Hnie  it  true  of 

oi.ii.     Ti 1 1  .u: ^  ,]„  ■»«• 

the  mild,  ud 

id  wini-likr  «ii£™vUi  fcvm  the  donal  •urfiicc  mad 
nro  rom  a  nuKr  luje  nia  bdcnr.  No  pnnriiion  (or  the  cipeiiiii( 

rent-like,  item-like  and  "^■"""'■g  bnncbee  of  the  IhtHui.  The 
■eaidl  OHUuue  boraeoD  ebort  1a1«1  biuKhee,  while  ia  the  related 
leDui  Miaterit,  vhich  occun  on  rocki  aad  Ine  tnmke,  the  Hnall 
ecanial  brucbee  wine  from  the  lower  nufaoe  of  the  middb  of  the 
BUTOW  thiUue.  In  tliae  two  gam  the  tUlen  m  Uuclied  to  ■ 
■terile  gnnip  of  celb  prejectiiiE  inio'the  upper  cod  of  ibeckpaute. 
and  on  deluiecnce  nraun  connected  with  the  tip*  of  the  vilvn. 


PI— CI  of  ■  IIKcili  Wmttr-caadtiranf  mand  id  the  nudnb.  Thil 
couiui  of  ek)i«ited  Bgnificd  cell*  with  pilled  wiIIl  Shtit  puiiOa. 
which  occun  commonly  by  ditchs  and  111101111,  aflorda  a  tnoatiDn 
to  the  Folioee  typet,  Ita  ihHlliii  ffis.  7)  ham  thin  bamiul  lobee  of 
liinLted  rrowth,  whidi  ue  onipuble  to  tbe  nuie  definite  lavct  of 
otlKT  eDamtynaui  famu.   The  ventnl  larfnce  benn  flat  icalc*  in 


fay  IbeiT  nnnm.      in  Faun 

muddy  ■oil  ind  beniinc  two 
lar^  obliquely-pUced  Iravci 
■ckual    onane   are   bonw 


metiei.  LullySu^ 
■  Brilikh  genua.  f<r —  ' 


^r,TfR?i.  [^  ""tl""  CMinnm.  an  i»lated  iraup  which 
bBrm.lear-likeloba.  r,  lUu.  b  mott  natuiaUy  placed  among  the 
""*■  ».  •porop)n.bm.  anaengynoua   fonna  although    the 


:t  brvicbca  bear  three  n 


id  tpring 


deieribed  above.  The  (real  nujoriiy  of  eiiiting  Jiventarti  brlDng 
to  thia  group,  the  ^neiu  plan  of  raiutrurtion  of  which  a  thriHigbouI 

an  foood.  'wilh  few  ezctfl^'iu"^m^  ^a^"^^'^^^" 
pynmidii  apical  cell  oittinc  off  tbiee  imn  of  aegmenti.  Each 
•Egnient  ^vea  riie  to  a  kal.liul  unally  the  leavea  of  the  ventral 
row  (am^iigaitria}  an  •mallet  and  differently  ihaped  from  thoie 
of  the  IWD  lateral  rowi;  in  a  nnmber  of  geaen  they  are  wanting 
altogetber.  Someliim  the  leavei  letain  their  trauvene  buertion 
on  the  ileni,  and  the  two  lobea  of  which  they  coniiM  ue  developed 

aually.     More  often  they  cDiue  to  be  obliquely  inierted.  the  anterior 
ge  of  each  leaf  lying  under  or  over  the  edge  ol  the  leaf  in  front. 

'obeft  art  oTlea  unequally  developed.  In  ^tdpanid  the 
It  the  Hualkr.  while  in  RadiJa,  PortUa  and  the  Ijjtimat 
case  with  the  lower  lobe.    The  [olding  of  oM  lobe  againit 

rra.  and  Bje  eipecially 


jyP^™ 


lUca  paiaphyliia  fonn  a  I 


de  of  the  leavei. 

Theaenialofga 
The  anlberidia  ar 


Fie.  a. — CUJufyhlai  fofjaiiHti.  The  plant  bean  Ihne  Bitn 
■pongoi^  witicb  aha*  the  elongation  of  the  aela.  Oie  of  (^ 
•porogonia  hai  opened.  B.  The  peiianlh  "  with  the  iiinll  psi- 
c&aedal  lavia  bel»  it.  (After  GoeheL) 
downward!  lo  aa  to  form  a  hollow  tubular  aae  ******^t  the  ipoo- 
goniura;  in  other  caaca  cbu  manupial  «ac  ii  fofmed  by  the  bv d 
the  iporHonium  boring  into  the  thickened  ead  nf  the  ales.  Tb 
tac  UHially  pcnetiatee  mto  tbe  toil  and  bean  rhiioida  oa  in  aatir 


In'tEelut 


lubukida 


n  and  the  eliten  tnead  froai  the  urn  f 
baK^  at  dehiacencc  they  jvnain  fivd  to  A 
capaulc  ipVta.  Tbe  genniaatiag  ipoR  iwia^ 


formed  (RadiJa,  Ltjinnea). 

the  pTD-eiDbryt^ikua|e  ia 
prolonged,  and  leafy  ■hoou 

with  tbe  iexuat  nnana. 
In  PnloetHalmia,  wU^ 
gnjwt  on  hare  earth  hi 
South  America,  thia  pro- 
embryo  ii  Uunentooa,  while  ^ 
in  £efnDHa  JfiiWmgfiB, 

of  living  ptante,  it  la  a  Aat 
bnuKhed  thallua  doeely 
applied  lo  the  tubftntum. 
Other  cuea  of  the  plant 
being,  with  the  eKeption 


ined  aa  due  to  the  re-  LoBgitBdinal  I 
:iion  of  the  leavea  and  ibool  bcarin~ 
tening  oi  tbe  arem  of  a  ffOtdlUB.  ttt 
tutPlm^itcUa.ZiKpnj),  yp(n:  ar^i 


-Jun 


(Alter  H 

which  cannot,  however,  be  followed  oat  hse.    They  scv  ia 

tiee  Ininln.  arid,  in  tbe  damp  tropica,  on  Iqvea.    UeuaQy  Ihty  i«A 
larpr  or  inullcc  tuf  la  of  a  green  c^oui,  but  loint  lg«  °>>e  a 

AukoarMiu.^Thh  tmall  and  very  natunl  gr— —  !■■<■*■  the 
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ouD^  RHKlt  in  an  EuUHd  poniRi  unonf  tbe  Brynphyu.    Three  ' 
^itc^nj  Amittoarai  occur  in  Briuin,  Ecvwinc  on  the  damp  *pil_of 

iCtoT  a  uuutly  ■  Hn^Lc  laT^  chloroplut.    The  apical  region,  wliich 
kj>  a  kiule  initial  ceil,  ii  pntecled  by  iiiucila»  Becrercd  by  the 

alls  olthe  lower  turface-     MiKilaee  it  abo  alien  fonnnl  in  inter- 

lii^ati  liviDf  in  lome  of  the  mucilafc  ilili  which  IhenbecDmeenlargnL 
The  ifanial  oiiani  are  «atteieil  over  tbe  upper  lurlace.  Tbe  ualhed 
■ktbuLar  antlkcridia  irr  exceptional  in  bdog  lonped  endofcnoutlr. 
tat  are  tituated  in  giaaft  In  jpccial  interctHular  epocn.  The 
anptrficial  Layer  oi  ceJia  bnindina  the 

ally  antheridia  develop  on  the  uilace  at 
■haded  ponioni  o[  the  thallu.  Tbe 
neck*  ot  the  archeiooLa  hardly  proiccl 
above  the  gencrai  turface  of  the  t  biilus. 
InnructurvaBddcvdofnncnt  ibcyame 
wilk  other  Hcpalicae.  ihouih  diRcr- 
cncea  of  detail  eiiu.  Theyounj  iporo- 
eorduu  ia  protected  by  a  thick  calyptra 


the  lenph  of  an  inch  and 'a  half.    The 


it-  *■  O).  l^cafi>uh>  opcnt  by  ipUltini  into  two  velvn  Innn  the 
IKK  dvwnwarda,  and  the  mature  wore*  eacape  while  olben  are 
rvclopinf  in  tucceuioo  bdow.  In  Dtudnttrai,  which  frowa  aa  an 
^phyte  in  ibe  tropica,  the  ihalluB  baa  a  well-defined  midrib  and 
road  win^B  «nn«Hed  of  a  dngle  layer  of  cella.     The  capeule  il 


both  EiTe  rise  to  minaled  tp 
i>  developed. 


ifuc>(Moua). 
!  number  of  ipeda  of  moue$i>  lir  greater  than  of 
ic  froup  offen  much  leu  divet*>Iy  ol  form.     The 
tion  ii  always  a  leafy  plant,  which  is  not  developed 


hHthiioids.  Theklici.iDConttasllotherhiaHdsot  liven 
aie  compmcd  of  rows  of  elongated  cella  and  aro  branched, 
letvea  are  ijmpic,  and  except  for  the  midrib  are  only  one 
ol  cells  Ihitt.  The  slnictuK  of  the  item  though  simple  is 
cocnplicaied  than  in  any  livenvort.     The  supcifidil  cell 


DiuUy  connecled  with  tbe  central  strand.  The  seiual  organs 
ue  developed  in  grogps  at  Ibe  apices,  the  anibcridial  group 
oually  terminating  the  main  wis  while  the  archegonia  ate  bomc 
en  a  latetal  btanch.    Tbe  brown  tint  of  the  hair-^ike  paraphysei 


ipicuous,  wliiLe  the  archegoni 
■Dcloicd  by  tbe  lurrounding  Ic 
developed  from  the  feniUied 
Bdedapical  cell  (fig.  i6  A),  ai 
Alter  a  time  tlic  upper  regioz 


IS  the  calyptta. 

rsetaTcl.  figs. 
11,  A,  B).    Tbe 


the  capsule  into  a  repon  known 
at  tbe  ^Mphysis.  The  peri- 
pheral cells  ol  the  seta  are 
thick -walled,  and  it  has  ■ 
central    strand    of    elongaled 


mediately  around  this  it 
layer  of  cells  Itoni  which 
spores  will  be  developed  (t 


of  several  Uycn  ol  tell' 
space  (A)  bridged  acn 
chlorophyl  l-conlai  ning 


rhToropbyll  are  present - 

the  superficial  layers  of  the  P"-.  IL— Fa"' 

ipophyiis    and    capsule,    the  *■  '^!>',_" 
ipotogonium  is  capable  of  inde- 


mcdiio    longiiudinal 
(fig.  1 1 ,  C).     The  central  region 
eitendiftg   between    the   apo- 
physis and  the  operculum  is 


ia  kyvfxOtita.    (Alter  Coebel.) 


le  mouth  of  the  capsule  wide  open,  for  around  the  margin  ai 
>o  circles  of  pointed  leelh  forming  the  peristome.  These  at 
le  Ihickencd  ceU-walb  ol  a  definite  byet  of  cells  If),  and  appea 
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as  separate  teeth  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  unthickcned 
cell-walls.  The  numerous  spores  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  spore  sac  can  thus  only  escape  from  the  pendulous  capsule 
through  narrow  slits  between  the  teeth,  and  these  are  closed  in 
damp  air.  The  unicellular  spores  when  supplied  with  moisture 
germinate  (fig.  la)  and  give  rise  to  the  sexual  generation.  A 
filamentous  protonema  is  first  developed,  some  of  the  branches 
of  which  are  exposed  to  the  light  and  contain  abundant 
chlorophyll,  while  others  penetrate  the  substratum  as  brown  or 
colourless  rhizoids.  The  moss-plants  arise  from  single  project- 
ing cells,  and  numerous  plants  may  spring  from  the  protonema 
developed  from  a  single  spore. 

The  majority  of  the  mosses  belong  to  the  same  great  group 
as  Funaria,  the  Bryalcs.  The  other  two  subdivisions  of  the 
Musci  are  each  represented  by  a  single  genus.  In  the  Andreaeales 
the  columella  does  not  extend  to  the  upper  end  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  latter  opens  by  a  number  of  lateral  slits.  The  Sphagnales 
also  have  a  dome-shaped  spore-sac  continued  over  the  columella, 
and,  though  their  capsule  opens  by  an  operculum,  they  differ 
widely  from  other  mosses  in  the  development  of  the  sporogonium 
as  well  as  in  the  characters  of  the  sexuiad  generation.  The  three 
groups  arc  described  separately  below,  but  some  more  general 
features  of  the  mosses  may  be  considered  here. 

On  the  whole  mosses  grow  in  drier  situations  than  the  liver- 
worts, and  the  arrangements  they  present  for  the  conduction 
of  water  in  the  plant  are  also  more  complete  ana  suggest  in  some 
cases  comparisons  with  the  higher  plants.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  they  arc  in  great  i>art  dependent  on  the  absorption  of 
water  through  the  general  surface  of  the  shoot,  and  the  power  of 
rapid  imbibition  poss<^sed  by  their  cell-walls,  the  crowded 
position  of  the  small  leaves  on  the  stem,  and  special  adaptations 
for  the  retention  of  water  on  the  surface,  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  in  the  foliose  liverworts.  The  different  appearance  of 
exposed  mosses  in  dry  weather  and  after  a  shower  illustrates 
this  relation  to  the  water  supply.  The  protonema  is  always  a 
well-marked  stage  in  the  life-history.  Not  only  does  a  moss- 
plant  never  arise  directly  from  the  spore,  but  in  all  cases  of 
vegetative  reproduction,  apart  from  the  separation  of  branches 
by  decay  of  older  regions  of  the  plant,  a  protonema  is  found. 
Usually  the  protonema  is  filamentous  and  ceases  to  be  evident 
after  the  plants  have  developed.  But  in  some  small  mosses 
{e.g.  Ephemerum)  it  plays  the  chief  part  in  assimilation  and  lives 
on  from  year  to  year.  In  Sphagnum,  A  ndreaea  and  some  genera 
of  the  Bryales  the  protonema  or  some  of  its  branches  have  the 
form  of  flat  plates  or  masses  of  cells.  The  formation  of  the 
moss-plant  on  the  protonema  is  always  from  a  single  cell  and  is 
similar  in  all  mosses.  The  first  three  walls  in  this  cell  intersect 
one  another,  and  define  the  three-sided  pyramidal  apical  cell 
by  means  of  which  the  shoot  continues  to  grow.  In  Fissidcns 
and  a  few  other  mosses  the  apical  cell  is  two-sided.  The  leaves 
formed  by  the  successive  segments  gradually  attain  their  normal 
size  and  structure.  Each  segment  of  the  initial  cell  gives  rise  to 
a  leaf  and  a  portion  of  the  stem;  the  branches  arise  from  the 
lower  portion  of  a  segment  and  stand  immediately  below  a  leaf. 
The  leaves  may  form  three  vertical  rows,  but  usually  their 
arrangement,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  segment  walls  at  the 
apex,  becomes  more  comi^cated.  Their  growth  proceeds  by 
means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  and  the  midrib  does  not  become 
more  than  one  cell  thick  until  later.  In  addition  to  the  leaves 
the  stem  often  bears  hair-like  structures  of  different  kinds,  some 
of  which  correspond  to  modified  branches  of  protonema.  The 
branched  filamentous  rhizoids  which  spring  from  the  lower 
region  of  the  stem  also  correspond  to  protonemal  branches. 
The  structure  of  both  stem  and  leaf  reaches  a  high  grade  of 
organization  in  some  mosses.  Not  only  arc  thick-walled  sderen- 
chymatous  cells  developed  to  give  rigidity  to  the  periphery  of  the 
stem  and  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  but  in  many  cases  a  special 
water-conducting  tissue,  consisting  of  elongated  cells,  the  end 
walls  of  which  are  thin  and  oblique,  forms  a  definite  central 
strand  in  the  stem.  In  the  forms  in  which  it  is  most  hi^y 
developed  (Polytrichaceae)  this  tissue,  which  is  comparable 
with  the  xylem  of  higher  plants,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 


tissue  physiologically  comparaible  to  phloem,  aod  in  the  ddzooe 
may  be  limited  by  an  endodermis.  The  oonductiBg  stiands  ia 
the  leaves  show  the  same  tissues  as  in  the  central  stzand  of  the 
stem,  and  in  the  Polytrichaceae  and  some  other  mosses  are  in 
continuity  with  it.  The  independent  origin  of  thb  condnctng 
system  is  of  great  interest  for  comparison  with  the  vasaihr 
system  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  sexual  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  anthcridia  of 
Sphagnum,  are  borne  at  the  apices  of  the  main  shoot  or  of 
branches.  Their  general  similarity  to  the  mature  anthcridit 
and  archegonia  of  liverworts  and  the  main  difference  in  thdr 
development  have  been  referred  to.  The  anthexKUa  opco  by 
means  of  a  cap  cell  or  groups  of  cells  with  mucilaginous  cootenu^ 
The  details  of  construction  of  the  sporogonium  are  referred  to 
below.  In  all  cases  (except  Archidium)  a  columella  is  picsest, 
and  all  the  cells  derived  from  the  archcsporium  produce  spores, 
no  claters  being  formed.  In  a  few  cases  the  germination  of  l^ 
spore  commences  within  the  capsule.  The  dcvdofHoent  of  Use 
sporogonium  proceeds  in  all  cases  (except  in  Spkagnitm)  by 
means  of  an  apical  cell  cutting  off  two  rows  of  segments.  The 
first  periclinal  division  in  the  region  forming  the  capsule  sqnnics 
an  inner  group  of  cells  (the  endothecium)  form  the  pcxiphcnl 
layer  (amphithedum).  In  Sphagnum,  as  in  Antkicff^s,  tbe 
archcsporium  is  derived  from  the  amphithedum;  in  aH  other 
mosses  it  is  the  outermost  layer  of  the  endothedum. 

Vegetative  propagation  is  widely  spread  in  the  mosses,  and. 
as  mentioned  above,  a  protonema  is  always  formed  in  tJhr 
development  of  the  new  plant.  The  sodal  growth  of  the  pbau 
characteristic  of  many  mosses  is  a  result  of  the  fortnatioQ  of 
numerous  plants  on  the  original  protonema  and  on  devtlopnwEts 
from  the  rhizoids.  Besides  this,  gcnmiae  may  be  formed  <m  tk 
protonema,  on  the  leaves  or  at  the  apex,  and  some  mosses  hsw 
spedallzed  shoots  for  their  better  protecticm  or  distribvtioo. 
Thus  in  Georgia  the  stalked,  multicellular  gemmae  are  borw 
at  the  ends  of  shoots  surrounded  by  a  rosette  of  laiger  leaves 
and  in  A  ulacomnium  androgynum  they  are  raised  on  an  ckngatel 
leafless  region  of  the  shoot.  In  other  cases  detached  leaves  or 
shoots  may  give  rise  to  new  plants,  and  when  a  moss  is  artificaSy 
divided  almost  any  fragment  may  serve  for  re]xoductioo. 

Even  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  theisexual  genentioo  can  be 
devdoped  without  the  intervention  of  spore  {Modnctioa  fzoG 
the  tissues  of  the  sporogonium,  a  protonema  is  formed  fracs  cut 
pieces  of  the  seta  or  in  some  cases  from  intact  sporogooii 
still  attached  to  the  plant.  This  phenomenon  of  ap^pcry  »u 
first  discovered  in  mosses,  but  is  now  also  known  in  a  nawha 
of  ferns  (see  Ptebidopbvta). 

Spfiagmdes.^The  single  genus  Sph^nam  occupies  a  ^rtry  <fiidnct 
and  isolated  position  among  monea.  The  numerotts  sfwoes,  «t»± 
are  familiar  as  the  bog>moaes.  are  so  aimilar  that  minute  itroctanl 
diaracters  have  to  be  relied  on  in  thdr  identificatioa.  The  ^asb 
occur  in  large  patches  of  a  pale  green  or  reddish  ooloiir  on  mooTK  aadl 
when  filling  up  small  lakes  or  pods,  may  attain  a  length  of  maefeet. 
Thdr  growth  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  fonrnatioa  of  peaL  Tbr 
species  are  distributra  in  temperate  and  antic  dtmafcea,  but  ia  dx 
tropics  only  occur  at  high  leveia.  The  protonema  forms  a  flat,  kbti, 
thalloid  atructure  attached  to  the  adi  by  rhizoids,  and  the  plants  ariv 
from  marginal  cells.  The  main  ahoot  bears  nuncnsaa  bnacbes 
which  appear  to  stand  in  whorls;  aome  of  them  bend  down  asd 
become  applied  to  the  aurface  of  the  main  axia.  The  atnrtgre  d 
the  stem  and  leavea  is^^eculiar.  The  former  ahows  on  croas^ertc* 
a  thin-walled  central  tiaeue  aurroundcd  by  a  cone  of  thick-vafird 
cells.  Outside  thia  come  one  to  five  layers  of  larae  clear  cdls,  vUcb 
when  mature  are  dead  and  empty;  their  walla  are  atRfi(tbeaed 
with  a  apiral  thickening  and  perforated  with  round  pores.  Tkey 
aerve  to  absorb  and  conduct  water  by  capillarity.  The  leaves  ha>« 
no  midrib  and  similar  empty  cdla  occur  regularly  among  the  samjv 
chlorophyll-containing  cella,  which  thoa  appear  as  a  greea  nervtrt. 
The  antheridia  are  globular  and  have  long  atalkai  They  stand  by 
the  aide  of  leaves  of  apedal  club-ahaped  branchcaL  The  archegocisl 
groupa  occupy  the  apices  of  abort  branchea  (fig.  13,  A.).  The  but:?? 
aporogonium  consists  of  a  wide  foot  separated  by  a  ooastrictioa  fr.«: 
the  globular  capsule  (B).  There  is  no  distinct  aeta,  b«t  the  capwk  is 
raiaed  on  a  leafleaa  outgrowth  of  the  end  of  the  branch  called  a  pseod  > 
podium  (C,  qs).  The  capsule,  the  wall  of  which  bears  nidiiDr«tu> 
stomata,  has  a  small  operculum  but  no  peristome.  There  is  a  dton. 
wide  columella,  over  which  the  dome-shaped  spore-«ac  extends,  and 
no  air-apace  ia  present  between  the  apore-aac  and  the  vaB.  la  the 
embryo  a  number  of  tien  of  oella  are  firat  fioraed.    The  lo«er  tien 
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>ly  lefaid  the  relation  of  Ihe  Hull  planu  lo  ibe  pnHanenu  ai  a 
tmiiive  one.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ihe  can  o[  Efhtnurtfsii, 
Klch  pnwi  on  Ihe  have*  of  living  pba»  in  Java,  the  hiih  organiaa- 
n  04  the  tpDngDniom  nuket  it  probable  that^the  peniKeni 
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IT  ontgrowlha  of  Ihe  cell-mlla  id  retain  water,  and  ihe  whMLe  hair- 
ike  kaf  tip*,  which  aaaiit  in  protecting  the  ynini  pwta  at  the  apex 

'jmc^rymm,  which  occitninpalenven  tuflain  thatkd  w«hK  thow 
I  pinllel  adiputioD  10  that  found  in  Sf/nipimm,  They  are  aeversi 
rllt  thick,  and  the  imaU  aaaimilatiog  cell*  lie  betwgen  two  layera  of 
'nply  water-itofagG  celh.  tbr  walla  1^  which  are  perforated  by  pocn. 

hroughom  the  Brvalea  conatnicted  on  one  plan.  ArcMiJium  ia  a 
....II  m«ri  .%.-^i««i||g  occaiianatly  or  ■><-  -^i  -'  — *  f^i^-     ti^ 
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Ii  lemtini  lo  be  considered  10  what  cutent  the  teveral  lututa] 
groups  of  plant  a  rlaued  lOECtberin  the  Brytqihyla  can  be  placed 
in  a  pliylsgenclic  relation  lo  one  anollier.  J'niclicall]'  no  help 
iaaflorded  by  palaeobolany,  and  only  Ihc  compariun  of  eiluing 
locmi  can  be  depended  on.  The  Indicalioni  ol  ptobibk  lin«  Df 
evolulion  ace  clearot  in  Ibe  Kepulicae.    The  Marchantiatcj 
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fonn  Hn  obviously  natural  evolutionary  group,  and  the  ume  it 
probably  iriM  ol  the  Jangemunnialet,  although  in  neither  cue 
can  the  panlil  linca  of  pregnuion  within  the  main  gmupi  bt 
uid  to  be  quite  dear.  Such  a  (orm  is  Sfiaaxarfui,  which 
has  features  in  common  with  the  lower  Marchantiales,  enables 
us  to  form  in  idea  ol  the  diverfence  ol  the  two  groups  from 
a  common  ancestry.    The  Anihocerotalei,  on  the  other  hai 
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lo  emphasize  this  ralbcr  than  to  confirm  the  rtlationi    . 
the  Jungcrmannialcs  suggested  by  LciLgeb.     Tbe  indications  i 

!  a  girat  phylogtneii 
ition  of  the  most-pUr 

has  proceedtd  until  the  protonema  appears  as  a  mere  t>reliininir 

stage  to  Ihc  lormation  ol  the  plants.     Pan 

tion  of  the  gametophyte  in  form  and  slrvc 

can  be   meed  in   the  sporogonium.  although   the  aimpli 
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that  lit:e  Ibc  Anibnoir^ 

they  may  be  rTgarrled  as  ■  gioop,  tbr 
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Jonship  of  the  Bryopbyls 


pliytf  .       , 

make  an  alternative  view  of  its  origin  at  least  possible.  Vina 
regard  to  the  reUtionship  ol  the  Bryopbyta  and  Pletidofh^ 
the  article  on  the  hitler  group  should  be  consulted.  It  inll 
be  sufltcient  to  say  in  conclusion  that  while  tbe  alterutioi 
generations  in  the  two  gmupi  are  strictly  compuahlr.  » 
evidence  of  actual  relationship  is  yet  fonbroming. 
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of  the  Jesuit  college  of  Polotsk  as  a  univenity,  though  he  coiM 
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of  die  Spanish  Jesuits.  In  1814  Pius  VU.j  in  accordance  with 
the  boll  SoUicitudo  cmtUum  eulesiarum,  gave  to  Braoiowski 
aznong  others  full  authority  to  receive  those  who  desired  to  enter 
the  society.  The  Russian  government,  however,  soon  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  20th  of 
December  18x5  published  an  edict  expelling  them  from  St 
Petersburg.  Brzozowski,  having  vainly  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  Rome,  died  on  the  5th  of  February  1820.  He  is 
interesting  mainly  from  the  fact  that  he  was  general  of  the 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  restoration  throughout  Europe. 

BUBASnS,  the  Graecizcd  name  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Ubosti.  meaning  *'she  of  [the  city)  Bast''  (B.'j-/),  a  cHy 
better  known  by  Its  later  name,  P-ubasti,  "  place  of  Ubasti  *'; 
thus  the  goddess  derived  her  name  Ubasti  from  her  city  (Bast), 
and  in  turn  the  city  derived  its  name  P-ubasti  from  that  of  the 
goddess;  the  Creeks,  confusing  the  name  of  the  city  with  that  of 
ihe  goddess,  called  the  latter  Bubastis,  and  the  former  also 
Bubaails  (later  Bubastos).  Bubastis,  capital  of  the  19th  nome 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  now  represented  by  a  great  mound  of  ruins 
called  Ttil  Basta,  near  Zagazig,  including  the  site  of  a  large 
temple  (described  by  Herodotus)  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite. 
The  monuments  discovered  there,  although  only  those  in  hard 
stone  have  survived,  are  more  important  than  at  any  other  site 
in  the  Delta  except  Tanis  and  cover  a  wider  range,  commencing- 
vith  Khuf  u  (Cheops)  and  continuing  to  the  thirtieth  dynasty. 

Ubasti  was  one  of  nuiny  feline  goddesses,  figured  with  the  head 

of  a  lioness.    In  the  great  development  of  reverence  for  sacred 

animals  which  took  place  after  the  New  Kingdom,  the  domestic 

cat  was  enxcially  the  animal  of  Bubastis,  although  it  had  also 

to  save  for  all  the  other  feline  goddesses,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 

scarcity  and  intracubility  of  its  congeners.    Her  hieratic  and 

most  general  form  was  still  lioness-headed,  but  a  popular  form, 

especially  in  bronze,  was  a  cat-headed  women,  often  holding  in 

her  right  hand  a  Uon  aegis,  i.e.  a  broad  semicircular  pectoral 

surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  lioness,  and  on  the  left  arm  a  baskeL 

The  cat  cemetciy  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  consisted  of 

numbers  of  large  brick  chambers,  crammed  with  burnt  and 

decayed  mummies,  many  of  which  had  been  enclosed  in  cat-shaped 

cases  of  wood  and  bronze.    Herodotus  describes  the  festival  of 

Bubastis,  which  was  attended  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of 

Egypt  and  was  a  very  riotous  affair;  it  has  its  modem  equivalent 

in  the  Moslem  festival  of  the  sheikh  Said  el  Badawi  at  Tanta. 

The  tablet  of  Canopus  shows  that  there  were  two  festivals  of 

Bubastis,  the  great  and  the  lesser:  perhaps  the  lesser  festival 

was  held  at  Memphis,  where  the  quarter  called  Ankhto  contained 

a  temple  to  this  goddess.    Her  name  is  found  on  monuments 

from  the  third  dynasty  onwards,  but  a  great  stimulus  was  given 

to  her  worship  by  the  twenty-second  (Bubastitc)  dynasty  and 

generally  by  the  increased  importance  of  Lower  Egypt  in  later 

times.    Her  character  seems  to  have  been  essentially  mild  and 

playful,  in  contrast  to  Sokhmi  and  other  feline  goddesses.    The 

Greeks  equated  Ubasti  with  their  Artemis,  confusing  her  with 

the  leonine  Tafne,  sister  of  Shfiou  (Apollo).    The  Egyptians 

themselves  delighted  in  identifying  together  goddesses  of  the 

most  diverse  forms  and  attributes;  but  Ubasti  was  almost 

indistinguishable  in  form  from  Tafne.    The  name  of  her  son 

Iphthimis  (Nfr-tm),  pronounced  EftSm,  may  mean  "  All-good," 

and,  in  the  absence  of  other  information  about  him,  suggests  a 

reason  why  he  was  identified  with  Prometheus. 

See  K.  Sethe  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  ReaUncyctopddie;  E.  Navillc. 
Bnbastis,  and  Festival  Hall  ofOsorkon  II. ;  Herodotus  ii.  67. 137- 156; 
Crenfell  and  Hunt,  Hibek  Papyri,  i.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

BUCARAMANGA,  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Santand^r,  about  185  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bogot&.  Pop. 
(estimate,  190a)  25,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Lebrija  river, 
3248  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  mountainous  country  rich  in 
gold,  silver  and  iron  mines,  and  having  superior  coffee-pro- 
ducing lands  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  slopes.  The  city 
is  laid  out  with  wide,  straight  streets^  Is  well  built,  and  has 
many  public  buildings  of  a  substantial  character. 

BUOCANEBRS*  the  name  given  to  piratical  adventurers  of 
different  nationalities  united  in  their  opposition  to  Spain,  who 


maintained  themselves  chiefly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  during  the 
17th  century. 

The  island  of  Santo  Domingo  was  one  of  several  in  the  West 
Indies  which  had  early  in  the  x6th  century  been  almost  depopu- 
lated by  the  oppressive  colonial  policy  of  Spam.  Along  its  coast 
there  were  several  isolated  establishments  preaded  over  by 
Spaniards,  who  were  deprived  of  a  convenient  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  .soil  by  the  monopolies  imposed  by  the  mother 
country.  Accordingly  English,  Dutch  and  French  ^bsaels  were 
welcomed  and  their  cargoes  readily  bought.  The  island,  thinned 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  had  become  the  home  of  immense  herds 
of  wild  cattle;  and  it  became  the  habit  of  smugglers  to  provision 
at  Santo  Domingo.  The  natives  still  left  were  skilled  in  pre- 
serving flesh  at  their  little  establishments  called  toucans.  The 
adventurers  learned  "  boucanning "  from  the  natives;  and 
gradually  Hispaniola  became  the  scene  of  an  extensive  and  illicit 
butcher  trade.  Spanish  monopolies  filled  the  seamen  who  sailed 
the  Caribbean  with  a  natural  hate  of  everything  Spanish.  The 
pleasures  of  a  roving  life,  enlivened  by  occasional  skirmishes  with 
forces  organized  and  led  by  Spanish  officials,  gained  upon  them. 
Out  of  such  conditions  arose  the  bucomeer,  alternately  sailor  and 
hunter,  even  occasionally  a  planter — ^roving,  bold,  unscrupulous, 
often  savage,  with  an  intense  detestatk>n  of  Spain.  As  the 
Spaniards  would  not  recognize  the  right  of  other  races  to  make 
settlements,  or  even  to  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  the  governments 
of  France,  England  and  Holland  would  do  nothing  to  control  their 
subjects  who  invaded  the  islands.  They  left  them  free  to  make 
settlements  at  their  own  risk.  Each  nation  contributed  a  band  of 
colonists,  who  selected  the  island  of  St  Kitts  or  St  Christopher, 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  settlers  of  both  nations  were 
simultaneotisly  planted.  The  EnglishandFrench  were,  however, 
not  very  friendly;  and  in  1629,  after  the  retirement  of  several  of 
the  former  to  an  adjoining  island,  the  remaining  colonists  were 
surprised  and  partly  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
thirty-nine  sail.  But  on  the  departure  of  the  fleet  the  scattered 
bands  returned,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  their  countjry- 
men  in  Santo  Domingo.  For  buccaneering  had  now  become  a 
most  profitable  employment,  operations  were  extended,  and  a 
storehotise  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  was  required. 
The  small  island  of  Tortuga  (north-west  of  Hispaniola)  was  seized 
for  this  purpose  in  1630,  converted  into  a  magazine  for  the  goods 
of  the  rivals,  and  made  their  headquarters,  Santo  Domingo 
itself  still  continuing  then:  hunting  ground.  A  purely  English 
settlement  directed  by  a  company  in  London  was  made  at  Old 
Providence,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  now  belonging  to 
Colombia.  It  began  a  little  before  1630,  and  was  suppressed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1641. 

Spain  was  unable  to  take  Immediate  action.  Eight  years  later, 
however,  watching  their  opportunity  when  many  buccaneers 
were  absent  in  the  larger  island,  the  Spaniards  attacked  Tortuga, 
and  massacred  every  settler  they  could  seize.  But  the  others 
returned;  and  the  buccaneers,  now  in  open  hostility  to  the 
Spanish  arms,  began  to  receive  recruits  from  every  European 
trading  nation,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  became  the 
scourge  of  the  Spanish-American  trade  and  dominions. 

France,  throughout  all  this,  had  not  been  idle.  She  had  named 
the  govcmor  of  St  Kitts  *'  Governor-General  for  the  French  West 
India  Islands,"  and  in  1641  he  took  possession  of  Tortuga, 
expelled  all  English  from  the  island,  and  attempted  the  same 
with  less  success  in  Santo  Domingo.  England  was  absorbed  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  buccaneers  had  to  maintain  themselves 
as  best  they  could, — ^now  mainly  on  the  sea. 

In  1654  the  Spaniards  regained  Tortuga  froiti  the  Ftench,  into 
whose  hands  it  again,  however,  fell  after  six  years.  But  this 
state  of  affairs  was  too  insecure  even  for  these  rovers,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  succumbed  had  not  a  refuge  been  found  for 
them  by  the  fortunate  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1655  by  the  navy 
of  the  English  Commonwesilth.  These  conquests  were  not  made 
without  the  aid  of  the  buccaneers  themselves.  The  taking  and 
re-taking  of  Tortuga  by  the  French  was  always  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  roving  community;  and  at  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
the  English  navy  had  the  same  influence  in  its  favour.    The 
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buccaneers,  in  fact«  constituted  a  mercenaiy  navy,  ready  for  em- 
ployment against  the  power  of  Spain  by  any  other  nation,  on 
condition  of  sharing  thie  plunder;  and  they  were  noted  for  tlieir 
daring,  their  cruelty  and  their  extraordinary  skill  in  seamanship. 

Their  history  now  divides  itself  into  three  epochs.  The  first  of 
these  extends  from  the  period  of  tlieir  rise  to  the  capture  of 
Panama  by  Morgan  in  1671,  during  which  time  they  were 
hampered  neither  by  government  aid  nor,  till  near  its  ckise,  by 
government  restriction.  The  second,  from  167 1  to  the  time  of 
their  greatest  power,  x68s>  when  the  scene  of  their  operations  was 
no  longer  merely  the  Caribbean,  but  principally  the  whole  range 
of  the  Pacific  from  California  to  Chile.  The  third  and  last  period 
extends  from  that  year  onward^;  it  was  a  time  of  disunion  and 
disintegration,  when  the  independence  and  rude  honour  of  the 
previous  periods  had  degenerated  into  unmitigated  vice  and 
brutality. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  first  period  that  those  leaders  flourished 
whose  names  and  <^ings  have  been  associated  with  all  that  was 
really  influential  in  the  exploits  of  the  buccaneers— the  most 
prominent  being  Mansfield  and  Morgan.  The  floating  conmierce 
of  Spain  had  by  the  middle  of  the  x 7th  century  become  utterly 
insignificant.  But  Spanish  settlements  remained;  and  jn  1654 
the  first  great  expedition  on  land  made  by  the  buccaneers,  though 
attended  by  considerable  difficulties,  was  completed  by  the 
capture  and  sack  of  New  Segovia,  on  the  mainland  of  America. 
The  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  with  its  towns  of  Maracaiboand  Gibraltar, 
were  attacked  and  plundered  under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman 
named  L'OUonois,  who  performed,  it  is  said,  the  ofiice  of  execu- 
tioner upon  the  whole  crew  of  a  Spanish  vessel  manned  with 
ninety  seamen.  Such  successes  removed  the  buccaneers  further 
and  further  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  fed  their  revenge, 
and  inspired  them  with  an  avarice  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  settlers  from  Spain.  Mansfield  indeed,  in  1664,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  settlement  upon  a  small  island  of  the 
Bahamas,  named  New  Providence,  and  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welsh- 
man, intrepid  and  unscrupulous,  jdned  him.  But  the  untimely 
death  of  Mansfield  nipped  in  the  bud  the  only  rational  scheme  of 
settlement  which  seems  at  any  time  to  have  animated  this  wild 
community;  and  Morgan,  now  elected  commander,  swept  the 
whole  Caribbean,  and  from  his  headquarters  in  Jamaica  led 
triumphant  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  the  mainland.  He  was 
leader  of  the  expedition  wherein  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the.  best- 
fortified  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  was  surprised  and  plundered. 

This  was  too  much  for  even  the  adverse  European  powers; 
and  in  xi570  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and  Spain, 
proclaiming  peace  and  friendship  among  the  subjects  of  the  two 
sovereigns  in  the  New  World,  formally  renouncing  hostilities  of 
every  kind.  Great  Britain  was  to  hold  all  her  possessions  in  the 
New  Worid  as  her  own  property  (a  remarkable  concession  on  the 
part  of  Spain),  and  consented,  on  behalf  of  her  subjects,  to  forbear 
trading  with  any  Spanish  port  without  licence  obtained. 

The  treaty  was  very  ill  observed  in  Jamaica,  where  the 
governor,  Thomas  Modyford  (1620-1679),  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  "  privateers,"  which  was  the  official  title  of  the  buc- 
caneers. He  had  already  granted  commissions  to  Morgan  and 
others  for  a  great  attack  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  route  by 
which  the  bullion  of  the  South  American  mines  was  carried  to 
Porto  Bello,  to  be  shipped  to  Spain.  The  buccaneers  to  the 
number  of  aooo  began  by  seizing  Chagres,  and  then  marched  to 
Panama  in  1 67 1 .  After  a  difficult  journey  on  foot  and  in  canoes, 
they  found  themselves  nearing  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  and  in 
view  of  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  they  com- 
menced an  engagement  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  defenders 
of  the  town.  It  was  taken,  and,  accidentally  or  not,  it  was  burnt. 
The  sack  of  Panama  was  accompanied  by  great  barbarities. 
The  Spaniards  had,  however,  removed  the  treasure  before  the  dty 
was  taken.  When  the  booty  was  divided,  Morgan  is  accused  of 
having  defrauded  his  foUowers.  It  is  certain  that  the  share  per 
man  was  small,  and  that  many  of  the  buccaneers  died  of  surva- 
tion  while  trying  to  return  to  Jamaica.  Modyford  was  recalled, 
and  in  167a  Morgan  was  called  home  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
In  1674  he  was  dlowed  to  come  back  to  the  island  as  lieutenant- 


governor  with  Lord  Vanghan.  He  had  beoone  to  iTinniiir 
after  the  expedition  of  1671  that  he  was  follofwed  in  the  ttrceis 
and  threatened  by  the  relations  of  thoae  who  had  peridsd. 
During  his  later  years  he  was  active  in  suppressing  the  boKsaeea 
who  had  now  inconvenient  claims  on  him. 

From  167 1  to  1685  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  daring,  procperity 
and  power  of  the  buccaneers.  The  esqiedition  agsinst  Psatmi 
had  not  been  without  its  influence.  Notwithstanding  their  aar^ 
successes  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  land,  including  a  seca&d 
plunder  of  Porto  Bello,  their  thoughts  ran  frequently  on  tk 
great  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  and  they  pidiued  the 
South  Sea  as  a  far  wider  and  more  lucrative  field  for  the  diaplqr 
of  their  united  power. 

In  1680  a  body  of  marauders  over  joo  strong,  well  anrnd  nA 
provisioned,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Daricn  and  struck  acroa 
the  country;  and  the  cruelty  and  mismanagement  diipb>td 
in  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  wete  warn 
revenged  by  the  assistance  which  the  natives  eageriy  rendered 
to  the  adventurers.  They  acted  as  guides  during  a  dificuk 
journey  of  nine  days,  kept  the  invaders  wdi  supplied  with  food, 
provided  them  wiUi  canoes,  aiul  only  left  them  after  the  ukiag 
of  the  fort  of  Santa  Maria,  when  the  buccaneers  were  (liriy 
embarked  on  a  broad  and  safe  river  which  emptied  itself  mto 
the  South  Sea.  With  John  Coxon  as  commander  they  entered 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  where  nunour  had  been  befoie  them,  sad 
where  the  Spaniards  had  hastily  prepared  a  small  fleet  to  ant 
them.  But  the  valour  of  the  buccaneers  won  for  them  another 
victory;  within  a  week  they  took  poasesuon  of  four  Sptxah 
ships,  and  now  successes  flowed'upon  them.  The  Fsdfic,  hitherto 
free  from  their  intrusion,  showed  many  sail  of  merchant  vcoeh, 
while  on  land  opposition  south  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  «u  of 
little  avail,  since  few  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fat-um. 
Coxon  and  seventy  men  returned  as  they  had  gone,  but  theotheik, 
under  Sawktns,  Sharp  and  Watling,  roamed  north  and  soath 
on  islands  and  mainland,  and  remained  for  long  ravsgisg  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Never  short  of  silver  and  gold,  but  often  in  nui 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  continued  their  practkes  for  a 
little  longer;  then,  evading  the  risk  of  recrossing  the  isthnoK, 
they  boldly  cleared  Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  fai  the  Indies.  Agim, 
in  1683,  numbers  of  them  under  John  Cook  departed  for  Uk 
South  Sea  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  On  Cook's  death  his  succtsm, 
Edward  Davis,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  and  most  prudent 
commander  who  ever  led  the  forces  of  the  buccaneers  at  les,  oft 
with  a  certain  Captain  Swan  from  Eni^and,  and  the  two  ofMiins 
began  a  cruise  whifih  was  disastrous  to  the  Spanish  trade  ia  the 
Pacific! 

In  1685  they  were  joined  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  by  hise 
numbers  of  buccaneers  who  had  crossed  the  isthmus  uader 
Townley  and  others.  This  increased  body  of  men  required  is 
enlarged  measure  of  adventure,  and  this  in  a  few  raoBthk  vat 
supplied  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  That  officer,  sceiiv  the  trade 
of  the  colony  cut  off,  supplies  stopped,  towns  burned  sad  rudrd, 
and  property  harassed  by  continual  raids,  resolved  by  vigonMS 
means  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  his  aim  was  not  easily  scan)- 
plished.  In  this  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  omI, 
but  did  not  engage,  ten  buccaneer  vesseb  which  were  foosd 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

At  this  period  the  power  of  the  buccaneers  was  st  its  hetfhL 
But  the  combination  was  too  extensive  for  Its  work,  and  the 
different  nationality  of  those  who  composed  it  was  a  source  of 
growing  discord.  Nor  was  the  dream  of  equality  ever  reaUatd 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  immense  spml  obtamed  on  the 
capture  of  wealthy  cities  was  indeed  divided  equally.  Bat  n 
the  gambling  and  debauchery  which  followed,  nodung  was  nocr 
common  thui  that  one-half  of  the  conquenxs  should  find^thcfs- 
selves  on  the  morrow  in  most  pressing  want;  and  whfle  those 
who  had  retained  or  increased  their  share  would  wfllingly  have 
gone  home,  the  others  clamoured  for  renewed  attacks.  The 
separation  of  the  English  and  French  biaccaneeis,  who  together 
presented  a  united  front  to  the  Spanish  fleet  in  168$,  msrb  tbc 
beginning  of  the  third  and  last  epoch  in  their  history. 

The  brilliant  eiploits  begun  by  the  sack  of  Leon  sad  Rcak^ 
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n  in  I 


FwiKl 


IT  of  Imercn,  tnd  ihc 
1  a  now  iccn  to  be  lillins  gndually  la 
>avii  ■!  H  HU  on  one  occuion  diiplaycd 
eincnt  oiih  two  large  Spaniita  veuek.  and 
Lly  cintn  ta  bim.  Tovnley  and  Swui 
lime  left  him,  ud  iflei  cnii«n|  logelbei 
.00,  parted.  In  1688  Davii  clHred  Cape 
the  Weit  Indies,  while  Swan'i  ihip,  the 
idoned  a3  unBeaworlhy,  afLer  laillng  aa 
Townley  had  hardly  joined  ihe  Fnnth 
L  the  South  Sea  ere  he  died,  aiid  1h« 


e  FadSc, 


1  New 


WcM  India.     And  thi 

powcrf  III  and  myiterioiubandolcoiuin,  wuil  length  at  peace. 

The  Wm  Indies  had  by  this  time  become  hot  enougb  even 
(m  ilw  b«ndtd  pirain.  They  hung  dojtgcdly  along  the  coaili 
of  Januica  and  Sanlo  Domingo,  but  their  day  wai  nearly  over. 
Only  once  ag^n— ai  the  aitge  of  Canhigena— did  ihey  appear 
gfUl;  but  even  Ihen  the  expedition  was  nol  oi  their  making, 
and  they  were  mere  auxiliatiea  of  the  French  regular  forcH. 
After  [he  treachery  of  the  French  commander  of  this  eupcdition 
a  tpirft  of  unity  and  despairing  energy  leemed  reawakened  in 
tbem;  but  thia  could  not  avert  and  scarcely  delayed  the  rapidly 
Ippmaching  eilinclion  of  the  community. 

The  Fienrh  and  English  buccaneers  could  not  but  talie  tides 
in  the  war  which  had  arisen  between  iheir  respective  conntries 
in  iHg.  Thui  was  broken  the  bond  of  unity  which  had  for 
thtee-(|uarten  of  a  century  kept  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations 
together  in  schemes  of  aggression  upon  a  common  foe.  In  the 
(hon  peace  of  1697-1700  England  and  France  were  using  all 
their  influence,  both  in  (he  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  to  in- 
gnliate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain.  With 
Ihe  mumplion  of  hostiliiies  in  1700  and  the  rise  of  Spain 
eonsequrnt  opon  the  accession  of  the  French  claimant  to  the 
throne  (he  career  of  Ihe  buccaneers  was  effectually  dosed. 

Bui  Ihe  fall  of  the  buccaneere  is  no  more  accounted  tor  fully 
hy  ihese  ciicuriKtances  than  is^hei 


u  that  in  the  very  nature 


cf  the  nimmuaity  which,  from  its  birth,  marked  it  aa  liable 
■pecdy  decline. 

The  principle*  which  bound  the  buccaneers  logethei  wen, 
trst  Ihe  desire  for  adventure  and  gabi,  and.  in  the  second  place, 
haired  ol  Ibc  SptnianL  The  first  was  hardly  a  sufficient  bond 
oi  anion,  among  men  of  dlBerent  nalionalities,  when  booty 
n»ld  be  had  aearly  always  by  private  venture  under  the  colours 
of  the  separate  European  powers.  Of  greater  validity  was  their 
leoind  and  great  principle  of  union,  namely,  that  they  warred 
' '1  every  one,  bui  with  a  single  and  « 


Fotw 


1  indudei 


FrtDch  and  Dutch  sailDn,  ud  were  complemented  occasiDiully 
by  bands  of  native  Indians,  there  are  few  insunces  during  the 
lime  of  Iheir  ptosperiiy  and  growth  oI  their  Falling  upon  one 
another,  and  Irealing  Iheir  feltom  with  the  savagery  which 
they  enhed  in  displaying  against  ihe  subjects  of  Spain.  The 
eiigencie*,  moreover,  of  [heir  perilous  career  readily  wasled 
their  suddenly  acquired  gains. 

Settled  labour,  the  warrant  of  real  wealth,  was  unacceptable 
lo  ihoac  who  lived  by  promoting  lis  insecurily.  Regular  trade — 
Ibough  tendered  atlraclive  by  smuggling— and  pearl  gathering 
and  limilai  openlioiu  which  were  spiced  with  risk,  were  open  in 
vain  10  them,  and  in  Ihe  absence  of  any  domnlic  life,  a  hind.io- 
moulh  system  of  supply  and  demand  nwled  out  gradually  [he 

In  everything  Ibe  policy  of  the  buccaneers,  from  the  beginning 

therefore,  ultimately  suicidal. 

Tleir  great  importance  in  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
epened  the  eyes  ol  Ihe  world,  and  spedilly  of  the  nstii 
whom  these  hucaiwera  had  sprung,  to  the  whole  s] 
Spuush-Amerion  goYemnienl  and  commerce— the  It 

'  IS  poasibililie*  In  other  hands. 


From  ilua.  then,  ahmg  wllh  other  cioaes,  dating  primarily  from 
the  helplessness  and  presumption  of  Spain,  Ihere  arose  Ihe  WesI 
Indian  possessions  of  Holland,  Engtand  and  France. 


BUCCARI  (Serbo-Croatian  fntor 
Croatia-Slavonit,  Hungary;  situated 
Flume,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Fiume,  on  a  smi 
Pop.(i«oo)ig7a.  TheHungariansIa 
Agram  termioales  j)  m-  from  Buccj 


1  approach 


Is  trade  during  the  igih  century.  Thealtplc 
ilding,  and  there  is  an  active  coasting  Iridc 
!  and  coal.  The  tunny-fishery  it  ol  tome 
e  neighbourhood  of  [he  (own  is  the  old  caMle 
fanUer  tooth  the  flourishing  litlle  port  of 
Poilo  Ri  or  Xnljevica. 

BDCCINA  (more  correctly  Biibui,  Gr.  Sisinr,  connected  with 
fruio,  cheek,  and  Or.  ^6Cu),  a  brass  wind  iniirument  eileniively 
used  in  Ihe  andeni  Roman  army.  The  Roman  instrument 
consisted  ot  a  brass  lube  meBturing  same  11  10  i)  fl.  in  length, 

bote,  and  played  by  means  of  a  cup-shaped 

ithpiece.     The  I1  '    ' 


the  belt 
broad  C  and  is  strength- 


bile  playing,  in 
steady  (he  inttni 

Ihe  heU  ci 

head  01  iboulder 


ipedal 


i'  [ha[ 


e  Ho(n},  and  the  tuba 
instruments  in  (he  Roman  army  ind 
four  night  watches  (hence  known  as 
I,  6V.),  10  summon  ibem  by  means  of  the 
>c'«H«>»I,aodlogiveorden.'    Frontinus 


g  Ihe  nighi  by  means  of  the  stratagem 

of  leaving  behind  him  a  hmdnaUn  ([rumpelei),  who  sounded 

'See  Calaiapu  itirripii}  (Ghent.  igSo).  p.  330,  and  illuMiItiDn, 

ol.  ij.  (i»96),  p.  30. 

^•Liyy   vu.   JS.   "vi^.  .IS^I^^l 


il.  s;  Polyb.  vj.  JfiJ,  aiv.  J.'  7. 
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th(  wiiehes  throughout  (he  nighl."     Vrgiliingivf 
ideniityi  ihc  luba,  be  uyi,  »  itnii^li  Ihe  bucdi 
The  bucciiu,  in  [«pecl  of 


BUCCLEUCH,  DUKES  OF— BUCENTAUR 


ill  lechnlcil  Toniiruciion  knd 
nccstoi  of  both  trumpet  and 
het  e«i»bli»hed  by  the  deriva- 
aiK  (the  Cennan  lor  irombonc) 
lully  tecogniied  in  Cenmny 
during  the  ijih  ind  i6ih 


i.  lt.ioE.lv.  Brit.Mi 
e  pisugt  (clup.  lil. 


II.  by  Jea 


de  Meung  (Faris 

ne  panic  de  ccrcle."  On  Trajan'i  column'  ihe  lul», 
oinu  and  the  buccina  are  distinguishible.  Olhcr  illujlia- 
of  the  buccina  may  be  Men  in  Fran^oii  Maiois'  Lti 
«  rff  P«,Hi  (Pari!.  t8i4-'S]S),  pi.  iv,  pi-  ilviii.  iig.  1, 
in  J.  N.  von  Wilmow^tLy's  Ei«c  rlmiiiki  Villi  ta  JVchhic 
n,  iSes).  pi-  lii.  (moHinl,  whrte  [he  buccinator  i>  aCTOm. 
^d  on  the  hydravlus.     The  military  buccina  described  b 


,o[len  having  a  ipji 


ed  iMltumcnt  than  its  protolype  the 

Kcond  earl's  daughter 

nitive  trumpet  in  the  shape  of  a  conical 

»r>l  twist,  which  in  poetry  is  often  called 

of  Monmouth  !fl.t.),*h 

marina  is  [requenlly  depicted  in  the  hands 

i.  8),  or  of  saiiora.  as  for  instance  on 

Henry  (.7«ft-,S,.)  bee 

wa  by  G.  P.  Bellori   {Luiirmii  KUrum 

also,  on  the  death  or  W 

utctala  UoHkai.   no,. 

tothatduVedomasweU 

F.C..  t.-Bi 
(From  MS.  R. 
middle  ages,  i 


(pirili!'i£ji)."v. 


1  althoui 
St  for  ever  Ihe  characterisli 


Tarij,  19971. 
Fiocfner'ticii"! 


-idely    k 


ng  nhich  recocdi  ire  almost  wanting,  the  buccina  reippeuni 
iver  Europe  as  the  busine,  buisine,  putin,  buiiun.  pusun, 
Lun.  buina(Slav).&c.:  whether  it  wt*  a  Roman  sanriviiwi 
■troduclion  through  the  Moon  of  Spain  in  the  West  isd  i>< 
amine  empire  in  the  East,  we  have  no  records  to  sho»  Ar 
>-ccntury  mural  painting  represeming  (be  Last  Judfrntu 
ie  cathedral  of  S.  Angelo  in  Formis  {near  Capoa],  ihon  ihc 
angfb  blowing  the  latt  trump  on  busines.' 

jrlng  the  middle  agec-d)  a  long  straight  tube  (fig.  j)  cm 
iting  of  J  to  5  joint)  of  natrow  cylindrical  bore,  the  las  jau 
one  being  (onicil  and  ending  in  a  pommel-shaped  belt,  prtmi) 
I  in  the  curved  buccina  (fig,  i)^  <i)  a  long  straight  cytimbkil 
ibe  of  somewhat  wider  bore  thin  the  busine.  ending  in  a  nl> 
;ll  curving  out  tbtuplly  from  Ihe  cylindrical  tube  (fig.  j|. 
The  hiuory  of  the  development 


BUCCIBUCK.  DUKBS  OP.    T 

ducal  house  of  the  Scoits  ol  Bu« 
grants  ol  lands  in  Scotland  to  Sir 
Buccleuch.  a  border  chief,  by  Jame 
fall  of  Ibe  »ih  earl  o(  Douglas  ' 

their  dewent  back  lo  a  Sir  Richard  Ie  Scott  (iia«-Mli|.  n< 
estate  of  Buccleuch  is  in  Selkirkshire.  Sic  Walter  Sc«l  rf 
Branibolm  and  Buccleuch  (d.  ijji)  distinguished  hinutlf  u 
the  baiitf  of  Pinkie  (i547)-  and  furm'ihed  material  lor  hiilvn 
namesake'i  famous  poem.  Tki  Lay  af  lit  Lail  Uimlril,  ind  bs 
great-grandson  Sir  Walter  (ij6s-i6ii)  was  created  Lonf  Swi 
rldom  followed  in  iti«.    Tit 


of  Ihe  t 

zr^ 

.11 J  i^ 

^ 

^ptayed  by  Ihe  bu 

gin  cl 

ih 

cleuch 

tatesback 

otlekiC 

Walte 

mcsll. 

but  the  la 

leiKeof 
mily  in 

^ 

•n  right,  n 


(i6si-t;]j), 


The  lattn'i  m 
in  iSio  wrntM 
ke  of  Queeasbtny, 


duke  of  Qucentberry.  in  iid6;  he  msrried  iheduke  of  m'obuiu  i 
daughter,  and  wu  iamout  for  his  generosity  and  beneficluu 
His  son  Charles  William  Henry  (d.  iBig),  grandun  Hihn 
Francis  Scott  (i&i6-iga4),  and  great-grandson  WiUiam  Ktir; 
Waller  Montagu  Douglas  Scott  (b.  iSji).  succeeded  in  lum  a 
4Lh,  jth  and  6ih  dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  bth.  jth.  sod  tit 
dukes  of  Qucensbcrry.  The  sth  duke  was  lord  privy  sni  iSii- 
1846,  and  president  of  the  council  1846.  It  was  henhosli 
cost  d(  over  £500,000  made  iht  harbour  at  Cranton.  n«i  Eds- 
burgh.  He  was  president  ol  the  Highland  and  Agritidiii'il 
Society,  Ihc  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  ol  the  British  Aaocittue 
The  6ih  duke  ut  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Conscrvsti.t 
MP.  for  Midlothian.  lBs]-iS68  and  iS74->8«o^  hn  ■!![.  1 
daughter  of   the    lit   duke  of  Abetcom,   held  the  oHiu  :< 

SceSir  W.  Fraicr,  rkt  Sitlu  ^  BuiUtii  UiJ»l 
BUCBKTAUR  (Ital.  huiuforo),  the  itaic  gallery  d(  the  di«i 
o(  Vcnite,  on  which,  every  year  00  Ascension  dsy  up  to  t;54 
they  put  into  the  Adriatic  in  order  lo  perlorm  ibe  Kimosy  li 

Ital.  baine  d'  at,  "  golden  bark."  latinized  in  the  middk  iia 
as  intaiXiums  on  the  analogy  oi  a  supposed  Gr.  (JnHniiiii. 
oi-centaur  (from  ^£4  and  ajnaurai).  This  kd  id  ib 
ciplanation  of  the  name  as  derived  Inun  the  head  oi  4n  01 
having  served  as-the  galley's  figurehead.  This  derivaliMi  a. 
however,  fanciful;  ihe  name  iwralaiiriu  ia  unknown  in  sniitDi 
mythology,  and  the  figurehead  of  the  butenuurs,  of  »h"d' 
representations  have  come  down  10  us,  is  Ibc  bon  ol  S(  HiA- 
■  See  F.  X,  Kraus. ''  Die  WandgemlMevoa  !vn  Angelo ioFviA' 
in  JaVtw*  ia  l|i.  pmui.  Kiuautmml.  (itu),  pi.  L 
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The  name  bocentanr  teems,  indeed,  to  have  been  given  to  any 
great  and  ssmptuoos  Venetian  galley.  Du  Cange  (Gloss.,  s.w. 
"  Bocentaunis  ")  quotes  from  the  chronicle  of  the  doge  Andrea 
Dandok>  (d.  135^):  cum  uno  ariificioso  et  sclemni  Bucentauro, 
super  qua  wenit  usque  ad  S.  CkmetUem,  quo  jam  pervenerat 
pntdpalior  d  soUnmior  Buceutaurus  cum  consiliarUs,  &&  The 
last  and  most  magnificent  of  the  bucentaurs,  built  in  1729,  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798  for  the  sake  of  its  golden 
decorations.  Remains  of  it  are  preserved  at  Venice  in  the 
Mttseo  Cvico  Correr  and  in  the  Arsenal;  in  the  latter  there  is 
also  a  fine  model  of  it. 

The  "  Idarriage  of  the  Adriatic,"  or  more  correctly  "  of  the 
sea  **  (Sposalmo  dd  Mar)  was  a  ceremony  symbolizing  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Venice.  The  ceremony,  established  about 
iLo.  xooo  to  commemorate  the  doge  Orseolo  II.'s  conquest 
of  Dalmatia,  was  originally  one  of  supplication  and  placation. 
Ascension  day  being  chosen  >a8  that  on  which  the  doge  had  set 
oat  on  his  expedition.  The  form  it  took  was  a  solemn  procession 
of  boats,  hnded  by  the  doge's  maesta  nave,  afterwards  the 
Bucentanr  (from  1311)  out  to  sea  by  the  Lido  port.  A  prayer 
was  offered  that  '*  for  us  and  all  who  sail  thereon  the  sea  may  be 
cahn  and  quiet,"  whereupon  the  doge  and  the  others  were 
solemnly  aspersed  with  holy  water,  the  rest  of  which  was  thrown 
into  tbe  scm  while  the  priests  chanted  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop 
and  I  shall  be  clean."  To  this  andent  ceremony  a  sacramental 
dazacter  was  given  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1x77,  ^  return 
for  the  services  rendered  by  Venice  in  the  struggle  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  The  pope  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger  and, 
giving  it  to  the  doge,  bade  him  cast  such  a  one  into  the  sea  each 
year  on  Ascension  day,  and  so  wed  the  sea.  Henceforth  the 
ceremonial,  instead  of  placatory  and  expiatory,  became  nuptiaL 
Every  year  the  doge  dropped  a  consecrated  ring  into  the  sea, 
and  with  the  words  Desponsamus  te,  mtore  (We  wed  thee,  sea) 
dedared  Venice  and  the  sea  to  be  indissolubly  one  (see  H.  F. 
Brown,  Veniu,  London,  1893,  pp.  69,  1x0). 

BUCEPHALUS  (Gr.  ^ouxc^aXof),  the  favourite  Thradan 
hoise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  died  in  336  b.c,  either  of 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  on  the  Hydaspes,  or  of  okl  age. 
In  commemoration  Alexander  built  the  dty  of  Bucephala 
(Boukephala),  the  site  of  which  is  almost  certainly  to  be  identified 
with  a  monnd  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  modem 
Jhehim. 

See  especially  Arrian  v.  so;  other  stories  in  Plutarch,  Alex.  6; 
Cnrtius  vL  8.  For  the  identification  of  Bucephala,  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  Early  Hist,  c>f  India  (and  ed.,  I908),  pp.  65,  66  note. 

BUCBR(or  BuTZEx),MAikTIll  (X49X-1551), German  Protestant 
reformer,  was  bom  in  1491  at  Schlettstadt  in  Alsace.  In  X506 
be  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  sent  to  study  at 
Heidelberg.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  worics  of 
Effumus  and  Luther,  and  was  present  at  a  disputation  of  the 
latter  with  some  of  the  Romanist  doctors.  He  became  a  convert 
to  the  reformed  opinions,  abandoned  his  order  by  papal  dispensa- 
tion in  xs^if  <u^d  soon  afterwards  married  a  nun.  In  1522  he 
was  pastor  at  LAndstuU  in  the  palatinate,  and  tzavelled  hither 
and  thither  propagating  the  reformed  doctrine.  After  his  ex- 
communication in  1523  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Strassburg, 
where  he  succeeded  Matthew  ZelL  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
asked  his  advice  in  connexion  with  the  divorce  from  Cktherine 
of  Aiagon.  On  the  question  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Bucer's  opinions  were  deddedly  Zwinglian,  but  he  was 
anxKms  to  maintain  church  unity  with  the  Lutheran  party, 
and  constantly  endeavoured,  especially  after  Zwingli's  death, 
to  formulate  a  statement  of  belief  that  would  unite  Lutheran, 
south  German  and  Swiss  reformers.  Hence  the  charge  of 
ambignity  and  obscurity  which  has  been  laid  against  him.  In 
1548  he  was  sent  for  to  Augsburg  to  sign  the  agreement,  called 
the  Interim,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  His  stout 
opposition  to  this  project  exposed  him  to  many  diflSculties,  and 
be  was  ffiid  to  accept  Crahmer's  invitation  to  make  his  home 
in  PiigiawH  On  his  arrival  in  1549  he  was  appointed  regius 
profcflBor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Edward  VI.  and  the 
protector  Somerset  sliowcd  him  much  favour  and  he  was  con- 


sulted as  to  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But 
on  the  27th  of  February  155X  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
university  church,  with  great  state.  In  1557,  by  Mary's  com- 
missioners, his  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  his  tomb 
demolished;  it  was  subsequently  reconstructed  by  order  of 
Elizabeth.  Bucer  is  said  to  have  written  ninety-six  treatises, 
among  them  a  translation  and  exposition  of  the  Psalms  and  a 
work  De  regno  Ckristi.  His  name  b  familiar  in  English  literature 
from  the  use  made  of  his  doctrines  by  Milton  in  his  divorce 
treatises. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  writings  has  never  been  published.  A 
volume  known  as  the  Tomus  Anjdicanus  (Basel,  1^7)  contains  those 
written  in  England.  See  J .  W.  Baum.  Capita  and  Hutaer  (Strassburg, 
i860);  A.  Enchaon,  Martin  Butter  (189 1);  and  the  ankles  in  the 
Dia.  NaL  Biog.  (by  A.  W.  Ward),  and  h&  Henog-Hauck's  Real- 
encykhpsdie  (by  Paul  GrOnberg). 

BUCH,  CHRISTIAN  LEOPOLD  VON,  Baxon  (X774-1853), 
German  geologist  and  geographer,  a  member  of  an  andent  and 
noble  Prussian  family,  was  bom  at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  on  the 
26th  of  April  1774.  In  X790-X793  he  studied  at  the  mining 
school  of  Freiberg  under  Werner,  one  of  his  fellow-students 
there  being  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  He  afterwards  completed 
his  education  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  G(}ttingen.  His 
Versuck  einermtneralogiscken  Besckfeibung  von  Landeck  (Breslau, 
1797)  was  translated  into  French  (Paris,  X805),  and  into  English 
as  Attempt  at  a  Mineralogical  Description  ofZanduk  (Edinburgh, 
x8io);  he  also  publish^  in  1802  Enitmrf  einer  geognosliscken 
Besckreibung  von  Scklesien  (Geognostiscke  Beohacktungen  auf 
Reisen  durck  Deutsckland  und  Italien,  Band  i.).  He  was  at  this 
time  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  Neptunian  theory  of  his  illustrious 
master.  In  1797  he  met  Humboldt  at  Salzbuig,  and  with  him 
explored  the  geological  formations  of  Styria,  and  the  adjoining 
Alps.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  von  Buch  extended 
his  excuruons  into  Italy,  where  his  faith  in  the  Neptunian  theory 
was  shaken.  In  his  previous  works  he  had  advocated  the 
aqueous  origin  of  basaltic  and  other  formations.  In  1799  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Vesuvius,  and  again  in  1805  he  returned  to 
study  the  volcano,  accompanied  by  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a  remarkable  eruption, 
which  supplied  von  Buch  with  data  for  refuting  many  erroneous 
ideas  then  entertained  regarding  volcanoes.  In  1802  he  had 
explored  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne.  The  aspect  of  the 
Puy  de  D6me,  with  its  cone  of  trachyte  and  its  strata  of  basaltic 
lava,  induced  him  to  abandon  as  untenable  the  doctrines  of 
Werner  on  the  formation  of  these  rocks.  The  sdentific  results 
of  his  investigations  he  embodied  in  his  Ceognostiscke  Beohack- 
tungen auf  Reisen  durck  Deutsckland  und  Italien  (Berlin,  1802- 
1809).  From  the  south  of  Europe  von  Buch  repaired  to  the 
north,  and  spent  two  years  among  the  Scandinavian  islands, 
making  many  important  observations  on  the  geography  of 
plants,  on  climatology  and  on  geology.  He  showed  that  many 
of  the  erratic  blocks  on  the  North  German  plains  must  have 
come  from  Scandinavia.  He  also  established  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  Sweden  is  sbwly  but  continuously  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  from  Frederikshald  to  Abo.  The  details  of  these 
discoveries  are  given  in  his  Reise  durck  Norwegen  und  Lappland 
(Berlin,  x8xo).  In  x8  is  he  visited  the  Canary  Isknds  in  company 
with  Christian  Smith,  the  Norwegian  botanist.  His  observa  lions 
here  convinced  him  that  these  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
owed  their  existence  to  volcanic  action  of  the  most  intense  kind, 
and  that  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Sea  are  the  remains 
of  a  pre-existing  continent.  The  physical  description  of  the 
Canary  Islands  was  published  at  Berlin  in  X825,  and  this  work 
alone  is  regarded  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  Ubouis. 
After  leaving  the  Canaries  von  Buch  proceeded  to  the  Hebrides 
and  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Palaeontok)gy  also 
claimed  Ins  attention,  and  he  described  in  1831  and  later  years 
a  number  of  Cephalopods,  Brachiopods  and  Cystldea,  and 
pointed  out  their  stratigraphical  importance.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned  von  Buch  published  in  1832  the 
magnificent  Geologic^  Map  of  Germany  (42  sheets,  Berlin). 
His  geologi^  excursions  were  continued  without  interruption 
till  his  78tflyear.    Ei|^t  months  before  his  death  he  visited 
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the  mounUins  of  Auveigne;  and  on  returning  home  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  Jurassic  formation  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  4th  of  March  1853.  Von  Buch  had 
inherited  from  his  father  a  fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
wants.  He  was  never  married,  and  was  unembarrassed  by 
family  ties.  His  excursions  were  always  taken  on  foot,  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  large  pockets  of  his  overcoat  filled 
with  papers  and  geological  instruments.  Under  this  guise,  the 
passer-by  would  not  easily  have  recognised  the  man  whom 
Humboldt  pronounced  the  greatest  geologist  of  his  time. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Berlin  (1867- 
1885). 

BUCHAN,  EARLS  OF.  The  earldom  of  K(ar  and  Buchan  was 
one  of  the  seven  original  Scottish  earldoms;  later,  Buchan  was 
separated  from  Mar,  and  among  the  early  earls  of  Buchan  were 
Alexander  Comyn  (d.  1289),  John  Comyn  (d.  c.  23x3),  both 
constables  of  ScotUnd,  and  Henry  Beaumont  (d.  1340),  who 
had  married  a  Comyn.  John  Comyn's  wife,  j^bel,  was  the 
cotmtess  of  Buchan  who  crowned  Robert  the  Bruce  king  at 
Scone  in  1306,  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  at  Berwick;  not, 
however,  in  a  cage  hung  on  the  wall  ci  the  castle.  About  2382 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart  (d.  c,  1404),  the  *'  wolf  of  Badenoch,"  a 
son  of  King  Robert  II.,  became  earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  Stewarts 
appear  to  have  held  the  earldom  for  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
although  not  in  a  direct  line  from  Sir  Alexander.^  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Stewart  earls  were  the  Scottish  regent, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  and  hia  son  John,  who  was  made 
constable  of  France  and  wak  killed  at  the  battle  of  Vemeuil  in 
1434.  In  16x7  the  earidom  came  to  James  Erskine  (d.  1640),  a 
son  of  John  Erskine,  and  (or  7  th)  eari  of  Mar,  whose  wife  Maiy 
had  inherited  it  from  her  father,  James  Douglas  (d.  x6ox),  and 
from  that  time  it  has  been  retaiiied  by  the  Erskines. 

Perhaps  the  most  cdebratcd  of  the  later  earls  of  Buchan  was 
the  eccentric  David  Steuart  Erskine,  xxthearl(x742-x829),ason 
of  Henry  David,  loth  earl  (d.  1767),  and  brother  of  Henry 
Erskine  {q.9.),  and  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine  (9.?.).  His  per- 
tinacity was  instnmiental  in  effecting  a  change  In  the  method  of 
electing  Scottish  representative  peers,  and  in  1780  he  succeeded 
in  founding  the  Scottish  Sodety  of  Antiquaries.  Among  his 
ooxxespoiulents  was  Horace  Walpole,  and  he  wrote  an  Essay 
on  the  JJves  0/  FkUher  of  SaUotm  and  the  Posl  Thomson  (1792)1 
and  other  writings.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Drybuigh  in 
April  1829,  leaving  no  legitimate  children,  and  was  followed  as 
12th  earl  by  his  nephew  Henry  David  (X783-X857),  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  peer.  The  ixth  earl's  natural  son,  Sir  David 
Erskine  (2772-1837),  who  Inherited  h^  father's  unentailed 
esUtes,  was  an  antiquary  and  a  dramatist 

BUCHAN,  BL8PBTH  (X738-1791),  founder  of  a  Scottish  re- 
ligious sect  known  as  the  Buchanites,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Simpson,  proprietor  of  an  inn  near  Banff.  Having  quarrelled 
with  her  husband,  Robert  Buchan,  a  potter  of  Greenock,  she 
settled  with  her  children  in  Glasgow,  where  she  was  deeply 
impressed  by  a  sermon  preached  by  Hugh  White,  minister  of 
the  Relief  church  at  Irvine.  She  persuaded  White  and  others 
that  she  was  a  saint  with  a  q)ecial  mission,  that  in  fact  she  was 
the  woman,  and  White  the  man-child,  described  in  Revelation 
ziL.  White  was  condemned  by  the  presbytery,  and  the  sect, 
which  ultimate^  numbered  forty<«iz  adherents,  was  expelled 
by  the  magbtrates  In  1784  and  settled  in  a  farm,  consisting 
of  one  room  and  a  loft,  known  as  New  Camfde  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Mrs  Buchan  claimed  prophetic  inH>intion  and  pretended  to 
confer  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  her  followers  by  breathing  upon 
them;  they  believed  that  the  millennium  was  near,  and  that  they 
would  not  die,  but  be  translated.  It  appears  that  they  had 
community  of  wives  and  lived  on  funds  provided  by  the  richer 
members.  Robert  Bums,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  dated  August 
1784,  describes  the  sect  as  idle  and  ImmoraL  In  1785  White 
and  Mrs  Buchan  published  a  Dvnns  Dictiof^ary,  but  the  sect 
broke  up  on  the  dMth  of  its  founder  in  spite  of  White's  attempts 

*  In  August  1908,  during  tome  excavations  at  Dunkdd,  remains 
were  found  whicn  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Alexander  Stewart, 
the  "  wolf  of  Badenoch."  *^ 


to  prove  that  she  was  only  in  a  trance.    Even  WUte  wsscvota- 

ally  undeceived.    Andrew  Innes,  the  last  survivor,  died  in  184I 

Sec  J.  Train.  The  Btukamilufrom  FirU  to  Last  (Edinbwgb.  i8«6). 

BUCHAN,  PETER  (i  790-1854),  Scottish  editor,  wss  borr. 
at  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire,  in  X79a  In  1816  be  started  ia 
business  as  a  printer  at  Peterhead,  and  waa  nooessfol  cnoo^ 
to  be  able  eventually  to  retire  and  devote  himself  to  the  eoBectiaD 
and  editing  of  Scottish  ballads.  Him  AncioMi  Ballads  omi  5«Mfs 
of  (Me  North  of  Scotland  (i8a8)  contained  a  laige  nmbcr  oi 
hitherto  unpublished  ballads,  and  newly  discovered  verBoas 
of  fxisting  ones.  Another  collection  made  by  him  was  puhiiihed 
by  the  Percy  Society,  under  the  tide  Scottish  TradUioaal  Y^skiu 
of  Ancient  Ballads  {iSas)*  T>o  unpublished  vohmiesofBadiia'i 
ballad  collections  are  in  the  British  Muaenm.  He  died  on  tlse 
19th  of  September  X854. 

BUCHANAN,  CLAUDIUS  11766-18x5),  English  dzviac,  «a 
bom  at  Cambusbug,  near  Glasgow;  and  educaied  at  the  uaiw- 
sities  of  GUsgow  and  Cambridge.  He  was  ocdained  ia  tj^i, 
and  after  holding  a  chaplaincy  in  India  at  Banadcpor  (1797- 
1799)  was  appointed  Oicutta  chaplain  and  vioe-p(riBci|Ml  of 
the  college  of  Fort  William.  In  this  capacity  he  <fid  much  is 
advance  Christianity  and  native  education  in  India,  eqwddy 
by  organising  systematic  translations  of  the  SajpAues.  Aa 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  south  and  west  of  India,  which  added 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  fife,  is  given  ia  ha 
Christian  Researches  in  Asia  (Cambridge,  i8x  i).  After  bbretaxB 
to  Eni^and  in  1808,  he  still  took  an  active  part  In  mattes  00a- 
nected  with  India,  and  by  hb  book  entitled  CafailalErrimsifyW 
Establishment  (Loiuion,  1813),  he  assnted  In  settling  the  oonUD> 
veny  of  x8x3,  which  aided  in  the  estabUshme&t  U  the  Indus 
episcopate. 

BUCHANAN,  QBORGE  (1506-1582),  Scottish  humanist,  m 
bom  In  February  2506.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  an  old 
family,  waa  the  possessor  of  the  farm  of  Moss,  in  the  psriih 
of  Killeam,  Stirlin^hire,  but  he  died  at  an  eaiiy  age,  ksviss 
his  widow  and  children  in  poverty.  His  mother,  Agnm  Hcriot. 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Heriots  of  THbroun,  HaddJagtoaskiK, 
of  which  George  Heriot,  founder  of  Heriot's  hospital,  was  sho 
a  member.  Buchanan  Is  said  to  have  attended  KIDeam  school, 
but  not  much  is  known  of  his  eariy  education.  In  1520  ke  ym 
sent  by  his  unde,  James  Heriot,  to  the  nnivcnity  ol  Puis,  vboe. 
as  he  tells  us  In  an  autobiographical  sketch,  he  devoted  hwsdl 
to  the  writixig  of  verses  "  partly  by  likiitg,  partly  by  ooapoUoa 
(that  being- Uien  the  one  task  prescribed  to  ymtth).**  In  issa 
his  uncle  died,  and  Buchanan  being  thus  unable  to  cootisae 
longer  in  Paris,  retumed  to  Scotland.  After  recovering  hooi 
a  severe  iUness,  he  Joined  the  French  auxiliaiifs  who  had  beta 
brought  over  l:Qr  John  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  and  took  put 
In  an  unsuccessful  Inroad  into  England  (see  the  acooont  ia  bii 
Hill,  of  Scotland). '  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  uunatf 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1525.  He  had  foot 
thne  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  attendmg  the  celebnted  joka 
Major's  lectures  on  logic;  and  when  that  teacher  MBWVBd  to 
Paris,  Buchanan  followed  him  in  1526.  In  1527  he  gndaited 
B.A.,  and  In  1528  M.A.  at  Paris.  Next  year  he  was  appoiated 
regent,  or  professor,  In  the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  tsncM 
there  for  upwards  of  three  years.  In  1529  he  was  elected  Pio> 
curator  of  the  "German  Nation"  In  the  anivcrsity  of  T»n, 
and  was  re-elected  four  times  in  four  socoessive  monthi.  Be 
resigned  his  regentship  In  1531,  and  In  1532  becaase  taior  to 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  3rd  eari  of  Casstlis,  with  whom  he  ictamed 
to  Scotland  about  the  begiiming  of  1537. 

At  this  perfod  Buduman  was  ccmtent  to  assume  the  ssac 
attitude  towards  the  Church  of  Rome  that  Erasmus  msinfaiwd 
He  did  not  lepudlato  Its  doctrines,  bat  considered  hiottdf  free 
to  critidxe  Its  practice.  Tlioagh  he  listened  with  interest  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Rcfonnen,  he  did  not  Join  their  ranks  befoce 
1553.  His  first  prodoction  In  Scotknd,  when  he  wss  ia  Lori 
CassOis's  household  In  the  west  country ,  waa  the  poem  5oB«n". 
a  satirical  attack  upon  the  Ftandscan  fiiais  and  monastic  fife 
generally.  This  assault  on  the  monka  was  not  digilfsgm  to 
James  V.,  who  **^g>*<  Buchaiun  as  tutor  to  one  of  his  astuxsl 
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•omsi  taitd  James  Stewart  (not  the  son  who  was  afterwards 
the  regent  Miinay),  and  enoouxaged  him  to  a  still  more  daring 
cfioft.  In  theae  circumstances  the  poems  Palimodia  and  Fran- 
ciscauua  6*  Frains  were  written,  and,  although  they  remained 
BBpablished  for  many  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  author 
beome  an  objea  of  bitterest  hatred  to  the  order  and  their 
friends.  Nor  waa  it  yet  a  sale  matter  to  assail  the  church.  In 
ISJ9  there  was  a  Utter  penecution  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
Burhanan  among  others  was  arrested.  He  managed  U>  effect 
hb  escape  and  with  considerable  difficulty  made  his  way  to 
London  and  thence  to  Paris.  In  Paris,  however,  he  found  his 
enemy.  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  who  was  there  as  an  ambamador, 
•ad  on  the  invitation  of  Aaiii  de  Gouvte,  proceeded  to  Bor- 
deaux. Gottv6a  was  then  principal  of  the  newly  founded  college 
of  Gttienne  at  Bordeaux,  and  by  his  exertions  Buchanan  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin.  During  his  residence  here  several 
of  his  best  works,  the  translations  of  Medea  and  AkesHs,  and  the 
two  dramas,  Jepkikes  (itss  Votum)  and  BapHsUs  {rite  Calwmnia), 
were  completed.  Montaigne  was  Buchanan's  piq>il  at  Bordeaux 
sad  acted  in  his  tragedies.  In  the  essay  Of  FresumpHon  he 
daases  Buchanan  wiUi  Aurat,  B^sa,  de  L'HApital,  Montdore 
and  Tttznebus,  as  one  of  the  foremost  Latin  poets  of  his  time. 
Here  also  Buchanan  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger;  in  later  life  he  won  the  admiration  of  Joseph 
Sctliger,  who  wrote  an  epigram  on  Buchanan  which  contains 
the  couplet,  famous  in  its  day: — 

**  Imperii  fuerat  Romani  Sootia  limes; 
Roautni  eloquii  Scotia  limes  erit?" 

In  r543or  X543  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1544  was  appointed 
regent  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  leMoine.  Among  his  colleagues 
were  the  renowned  Muretus  and  Tumebus. 

In  1547  Buchanan  joined  the  band  of  French  and  Portuguese 
homaoists  who  had  been  invited  by  Andr£  de  Gouvfa  to  lecture 
in  the  Portuguese  university  of  Coimbra.  The  French  mathe- 
matician £lie  Vinet,  and  Uie  Portuguese  historian,  Jeronimo. 
de  Osoxio,  were  among  his  colleagues;  GouvCa,  called  by 
Montaigne  U  plus  grand  principal  de  Prance,  was  rector  of  the 
imiveraity,  which  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  proq>erity 
nnder  the  pstronage  of  King  John  III.  But  the  rectorship  had 
been  coveted  by  Diogo  de  GouvCa,  uncle  of  Andr6  and  formerly 
head  of  Sainte-Barbe.  It  is  probable  that  before  Andr6's  death 
at  the  end  of  1547  Diogo  had  urged  the  Inquisition  to  attack 
him  and  his  staff;  up  to  1906,  when  the  records  of  the  trial  were 
iirst  published  hi  full,  Buchanan's  biographers  generally  attri- 
buted the  attack  to  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, or  the  Jesuits,  uid  the  whole  history  of  Buchanan's 
residence  in  Portugsl  was  extremely  obscure. 

A  commisdon  of  uiquiry  was  appofaited  in  October  iS49  And 
reported  in  June  155a  Buchanan  and  two  Portuguese,  Diogo 
de  Tetve  and  Jolo  da  Costa  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  rector- 
ship), were  committed  for  trial  Teive  and  Costa  were  found 
guilty  of  various  offences  against  public  order,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  there  was  ample  reason  for  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Buchanan  was  accused  of  Lutheran  and  Judaistlc  practices. 
He  defended  himself  with  conspicuous  ability,  courage  and 
franluiess,  admitting  that  some  of  the  charges  were  true.  About 
June  1551  he  was  sentenced  to  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  monastery  of  Sfto  Bento  in  LisboxL  Here  he 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  edifying  discourses  from  the  monks, 
whom  he  found  **  not  unkind  but  ignorant."  In  his  leisure  he 
began  to  translate  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  After  seven 
months  he  was  released,  on  condition  that  he  remained  in  Lisbon; 
sad  on  the  aSth  of  February  2552  this  restriction  was  annulled. 
Buchanan  at  once  sailed  for  Ens^nd,  but  soon  made  his  way 
to  Paris,  where  in  1553  he  was  appointed  regent  in  the  college 
of  Boncourt.  He  remained  in  that  post  for  two  years,  and  then 
accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Brissac. 
It  was  almost  certainly  during  this  last  stay  in  France,  where 
Protestantism  was  being  repressed  with  great  severity  by 
Francis  I.,  that  Buchanan  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Calvinist& 

la  1560  or  S561  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  April  s$6a 


we  find  him  installed  as  tutor  to  the  young  queen  Mary,  who  was 
accustomed  to  read  Livy  with  him  daily.  Buchanan  now  openly 
joined  the  Protestant,  or  Reformed  Church,  and  in  1566  was 
appointed  hy  the  earl  of  Murray  principal  of  St  Leonard's 
College,  St  Andrews.  Two  years  before  he  had  received  from  the 
queen  the  valuable  gift  of  the  revenues  of  Crossraguel  Abbey. 
He  was  thus  In  good  circumstances,  and  his  fame  was  steadily 
increasing.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  reputation  for  learning  and 
administrative  capacity  that,  though  a  Uyman,  he  was  made 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  in  1567.  He  had  sat  in  the 
assemblies  from  1563. 

Buchazum  accompanied  the  regent  Murray  into  England, 
and  his  DeUcUo  (published  in  157a)  was  produced  to  the  oom- 
.missioners  at  Westminster.  In  1570,  after  the  assassination  of 
Murray,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young 
king,  tad  it  was  through  his  tuition  that  James  VI.  acquired  his 
schoUrship.  While  discharging  the  functions  of  royal  tutor 
he  also  hdd  other  important  offices.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
director  of  chancery,  and  then  became  lord  privy  seal,  a  post 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  parliament  He  appears  to 
have  continued  in  this  office  for  some  years,  at  least  till  1579. 
He  died  on  the  aSth  of  September  158a. 

His  last  ytaa  had  been  occupied  with  two  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  The  first  was  the  treatise  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
ScdoSt  published  in  1579.  In  this  famous  work,  composed  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  evidently  intended  to  instil  sound 
political  principles  into  the  mind  of  his  pupU,  Buchanan  lays 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  source  of  all  political  power  is  the 
people,  that  the  king  is  bound  by  those  conditions  under  which 
the  supreme  power  was  first  committed  to  his  hands,  and  that  it 
is  lawful  to  resist,  even  to  punish,  tyrants.  The  importance  of 
the  work  is  proved  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  l^islature  to 
suppress  it  during  the  century  following  its  publication.  It 
was  condemned  by  act  of  parliament  in  1584,  and  again  in  1664; 
and  in  1683  it  was  burned  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
second  of  his  larger  works  is  the  history  of  Scotland,  Rerum 
ScoUcarum  Histaria,  completed  shortly  bd^ore  his  death  (1579), 
and  published  ini  58a.  It  is  of  great  value  for  the  period  person- 
ally known  to  the  author,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  book.  The  earlier  iMirt  is  based,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  the  legendary  history  of  Boece.  Buchanan's  purpose  was  to 
"  purge  "  the  national  history  "  of  sum  Inglis  lyb  and  Scottis 
vanite  "  {Letter  to  Randolpk),  but  he  exaggerated  his  freedom 
from  partisanship  and  unconsciously  criticized  his  work  when 
he  said  that  it  would  "content  few  and  displease  many." 

Buchanan  is  one  of  Scotland's  greatest  scbdars.  For  mastery 
over  the  Latin  language  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by  any 
modem  writer.  Hb  style  is  not  rigidly  modelled  upon  that  of 
any  classical  author,  but  has  a  certain  freshness  and  eUstidty 
of  its  own.  He  wrote  Latin  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother  tongue. 
But  in  addition  to  this  perfect  command  over  the  language, 
Buchanan  had  a  rich  vein  of  poetical  feeling,  and  much  orighudity 
of  thought  His  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Greek 
plays  are  more  than  mere  version^;  the  smaller  satirical  poems 
abound  in  wit  and  in  happy  phrase;  his  two  tragedies,  Baptistes 
and  JepktkeSf  have  enjoyed  from  the  first  an  undiminished 
European  reputation  for  academic  excellence.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  named,  Buchanan  wrote  in  prose  Chamadeont  a 
satire  in  the  vernacular  against  Maitland  of  Lethington,  first 
printed  in  17x1;  a  Latin  translation  of  Linacre's  Grammar 
(Paris,  X533);  Lihdlus  de  Prosodia  (Edinburgh,  1640);  and 
Vita  ab  ipso  scripta  biennio  ante  mortem  (1608),  edited  by 
R.  Sibbald  (x7oa).  His  other  poems  are  Pratres  Praterrimi, 
Efepae,  Sihae,  two  sets  of  verses  entitled  HenduasyUahon 
Liber  and  lambon  Liber;  three  books  of  Epi^ammata;  a  book 
of  miscellaneous  verse;  De  Spkaera  (in  five  books),  suggested 
by  the  poem  of  Joannes  de  Sacrobosco,  and  intended  as  a  defence 
of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  against  the  new  Copemican  view. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Buchanan's  works: — (a)  Georrii 
Buekanani  Scoti,  Poetarum  sui  sectUi  facile  prtncipis,  Opera  Omma, 
in  two  vols.  f<j.,  edited  by  RuddimanJfEdinbufgh,  Freebaim. 
I7>9);  ik)  edited  by  Burman,  4to,  1729.    The  Vernacular  Writings, 
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■VCBAHAM,  JAXm  (1791-1868),  fiCUcnll 
United  Suia,  wu  bom  neai  FoIU,  Fnnklii 
vinla,  on  the  ijrd  of  April  1791,  BothpannI 
Iriih  PMbyUriu  dcKcot.  He  gndiuted  mt '. 
Culiile,  Pennaylvuiia,  is  iSoq,  itudicddwal. 
■    ■      ■  a  b«  ii     - 


ounty,  Pennjyl- 
weicof  Smltiih- 
ickJiuoD  College, 
lEtuterin  1809- 


lowcr  houM  □[  the  lUile  Ic^iUtuR  ta  1S14-1S16,  aodjism  repn- 
■cnUlive  [a  CoQgren  from  iSii  to  1S31.  Ai  rh-irm^T.  of  die 
Judidiiy  committH  he  coDductcd  the  impochmcot  liiil  (iSjo} 
of  Judge  Jams  H.  Peck,  led  ui  uniucccutul  movement  U 
tncreue  the  number  o[  Supreme  Court  judits  and  to  relieve  them 
of  their  drcuil  dutin,  and  tucreeded  In  detcititig  Kn  attempt 
te  repeal  the  twenty-fitih  lectioa  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
which  gave  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juiisdictlan  by  writ 
of  error  to  tiie  itate  couita  in  cases  where  federal  lawt  and  treaties 
•rein  ituatioa.  After  the  diuolution  of  the  Federalist  parly,  of 
which  be  had  been  a  member,  he  aupporled  tlie  Jacluon-Van 
Buren  faction,  and  uon  can»  to  be  definitely  associated  with  the 
Democrats.  He  represented  i1k  United  Smtea  at  the  court  ol 
St  Fetenburg  In  igji-iSj}>  and  then  negotiated  an  important 
commerciat  treaty.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  United 
Stats  Seoale  from  December  1834  until  March  184;,  ardently 

cabinet  of  President  Polk  from  1815  to  i84q~a  period  marked 
by  the  asneiation  ol  Texas,  the  Ueiicui  War,  and  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  relaUve  to  the  Oregon  question.  After  four 
years  ol  retirement  spent  in  tbe  practice  of  his  profession,  be  was 
appointed  by  President  Pieree  minister  to  Great  Britain  in  185]. 

had  been  that  held  by  tbe  conservative  element  among  Nonbern 


IS  morally  w 


Democrats.    He  felt  that  the  insl 
but  held  that  Congress  could  not  ii 
in  which  it  etistcd,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the  natural  tendency 
toward  territoiial  eipansion  through  a  fear  that  the  evil  would 
ipieul.    He  voted  for  the  bill  to  exclude  anti^lavery  iitcratuie 
from  the  maili,  approved  of  tbe  aoneiation  of  Texas,  11k  war 
with  Mexico,  and  the  Compromise  of  iS5( 
the  WilRiot  Proviso.     Fortunately  for  his 
during  the  Kansas-Nebraska  debates,  and  hence  did  not  iht 
In  the  unpopularity  which  attached  to  Stephen  A,  Douglas 
tbe  author  of  the  bill,  and  to  President  Pierce  as  the  eicculi 
who  was  called  upon  to  enforce  it.     At  the  same  time,  by  joini 
with  J.  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soulf  In  issuing  the  Oslend  Mai 
fetlo  ia  1854.  he  retained  the  good-will  of  the  South.'     Accoi 
'  This  "  manifeita."  which  was  hilteily  alUcbed  Id  the  Non 
»  acrecd  upog  (October  IS.  iSm>  by  Ihi 
tvenl  meetings  at  Oslend  and  at  Aii-la-i ,_.._,  _ 

pare  opinion*,  aod  10  adopt  meaiv—  ' '— 

b  aid  of  lb*  Mgotlatlona  al  Madr 

demanded  fren  Spain  by  the  Uni „, ,. 

AmerieaBaimneice  with  Cuba.  InlhenuDifenolhelhreeminiilen 
Bsacntd  that  ~ fron  the  peculiarity  of  itigeographical  potiiion, 
•nd  the  conwlentlona  allendaet  upon  it,  Cuba  is  aa  oeccHary  ic 
Ike  North  Aiuerican  republic  as  any  of  its  present  ncmbcn": 
spoke  of  Ihc  danger  to  the  Uniicd  States  ill  an  inturreclion  in  Cuba : 
■■encd  thai  "  we  should  be  recieui  to  oar  duty,  be  unwonhj 


■Chapellef  amnged  in 

J  aclioii 

ibject  of  reparations 


ingly  on  ha  return  from  Engfasd  in  iSffl  he  wtt  BDoteud  h; 
the  Democrats  as  a  compromiie  candidate  1st  [sBidcBi,  isd 
was  elected,  receiving  174  electoral  vo<e«  to  114  lor  )<)^  C 
Fremont,  Republican,  and  8  for  Millard  FUhnort,  Anniiu  a 
"  Know-Not  hing," 

His  high  moral  character,  the  hreidlb  of  his  legal  bmicdie, 
and  his  experience  as  coDgresiman,  a,biDet  member  >nt  iM°- 
mat,  would  have  made  Buchanan  an  exceiient  fraidrtt  ii 
ordinary  timo;  but  be  lacked  tbe  soundness  o(  jadgnem.  ih 
self-reliance  and  the  moral  courage  needed  to  fact  a  Cliu.  Ai 
tbe  beginning  ol  his  admintstntion  he  aFfninted  Rttel  J 
Walker  of  Mississippi,  territorial  goqrerH  of  KaMV.  ud 
Frederick  P.  Stanlon  of  TeDDCssee,  lecittaiy,  and  aimed  Ikm 


dple.     He  soon  began  to  use  his  influe , , 

tiie  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  pro^v^ 
Lecomplon  Constitution,  contrary  to  tbe  wtsfaea  of  the  msioi^ 
of  the  settlers.  Stanton  was  removed  fimn  office  for  oppeaiBilla 
scheme,  and  Walker  resigned  in  disgiat.  Tia  cha^  ei  jr^cj 
was  douhtloi  the  result  of  timidity  ntber  than  ol  a  dean  la 
secure  re-election  by  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Sostkn  Do* 
ciacy.  Under  theinSueoceof  Howell  Cobbo(GeaifIa,KiTaiy 
of  the  treaiury,  and  Jacob  Tliompson  of  UbaBdnii.  seoRuj 
of  the  interior,  the  president  waa  convinced  that  it  wia  tk  odr 
way  to  avoid  dvil  war.  Federal  patronage  mt  Irtdy  iKi)  u 
advance  the  Lecomplon  measure  and  the  coeumniiie  Eiflsk 
Bill,  and  to  prevent  Douglas's  election  to  tbe  Senate  is  iSil 
Some  of  these  facts  were  brought  out  in  tbe  laooat  Covnk 
ol  the  Hoveef  tt 


Esin  1 
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partisan  in  character,  and  there  is  reason  to  (kabi  the  (» 
ititutional  power  of  the  House  to  make  it.  except  at  the  b» 
for  an  impeachment  trial. 

The  tall  issued  by  the  South  Carolina  Irgistatnic  jml  iha 
the  election  of  Lincoln  for  a  stale  convention  to  decidt  upas 
the  advisability  of  secession  brought  forward  the  moat  sciniia 
queatioD  of  Buchanan's  adminlitralion.  The  part  of  ha  uaial 
message  of  the  4th  of  December  i860  dealing  with  it  ii  tucd 
upon  a  report  prepared  by  Attorney-General  Jeremiah  S.  Bluk 
of  Fennjylvania.  He  argued  that  *  state  had  m  Icpl  rilU  la 
lecede,  but  denied  that  tbe  federal  govimioenl  had  any  t"^ 
lorcibly  to  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  it  ms  the  dnlj  ol  the 
president  to  call  out  the  army  and  navy  of  (he  United  Slila 
lo  protect  federal  property  or  to  enforce  federal  laws.  Sooa 
sfter  the  secetiiOD  movement  began  Ibe  Solilhen  meabengf 
IIk  cabinet  resigned,  and  the  president  gradually  cane  andcr 
the  influence  of  Black.  SUnton,  Dii,  and  other  Northrra  ksdm. 
He  continued,  however,  to  work  foe  a  peaceful  uHlnmnt. 
lupportlng  Ibe  Critlenden  Compromise  and  the  work  oi  iV 
Peace  Congress.  He  disapproved  of  Ma}oi  Anderson's  leiKnl 
Df  his  troops  from  Fort  Moultrie  10  Fort  Sumter  in  Detemlar 
1B60:  but  there  Is  probably  no  basis  for  lit  charge  msik  by 
Southern  writers  that  tbe  removal  itself  was  in  vkMiaa  ol  1 
plcdff  given  by  the  president  10  preserve  the  itsiu  fw  ia 
Charleston  harbour  unlit  the  arrival  of  the  Sooth  Cinisi 
a  Washington.  Equally  unfmrnded  is  tie 
ide  by  Thurkiw  Weed  in  the  LoBdon  Oturar 
(«th  of  February  1S61)  that  the  president  was  prevented  IrM 
derlng  Anderson  back  to  Fort  Uoullne  only  by  Itc  thiol  U 
lur  members  ol  the  cabinet  to  resign. 


ir  gilLint 


anlo  Domingo,  with  '"  ' -* *- -■■-  -^- 

[■riously  to  endanger  or  actiialiy  datroy  ihe^iTisb™'  S  ci 
Inion '  and  recnmnieiKled  that  "  tbe  United  SBta  ou|V. 
racticable,  lopurchaicCubaasBOOBas}ioaaJble."  ToSfxia.il' 
rgued,  ilie  mit  of  the  island  would  be  a  gmi  ^vinute.  D 
MMI  staniing  dcclanlion  of  Ibe  maaifesio  was  Ihat  il  Sfiua  AxJ 
cfuK  Id  bHI  "  alter  we  have  offered  a  price  for  Cubs  lir  br.^> 
■  preKDt  value,"  and  if  Cuba.  In  the  pawsisa  ol  5|»in.  <>«> 

heriih^  Unin^l^thc?"  by  mry  EnThuman  tiO^^^Tj^ 
e  justified  in  wresting  It  from  Spain  if  we  have  the  poMc.' 
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Ob  die  exiMrfttlon  of  his  torn  of  olficeCMarch  4*  t86i )  Buchanui 
Rtired  to  h&  home  at  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  Penn^lvania, 
where  he  died  on  the  xst  of  June  1868.  His  mistakes  as  president 
ha've  been  so  emphasised  as  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  honesty,  of  the  highest  patriotism,  and 
of  coatsiderable  ability.    I&  never  married. 

See  George  Ticknor  Curtti,  Tk§  Lift  0/  James  Buchanan  (a  vols., 
New  York,  1883),  the  standard  biography;  CuitiSj  however,  wbs  a 
dose  pmoital  and  political  friend,  and  his  work  m  too  eulogistic. 
More  trustworthy,  but  at  times  unduly  severe,  is  the  aooount  given 
by  James  Ford  Rhodes  in  the  firat  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  Ik* 
UntUd  States  simee  the  Ompremise  of  1850  (New  York,  new  edition, 
i9O»-i907).  John  Bassett  Moore  has  edited  rie  H^orAro/ZaiMer 
Bmckanan,  eampristng  his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Prteate  Con*' 
spomdenu  (Philadelphia.  1908-1910). 

BUCHAMAH,  ROBERT  WILLIAMS  (X84X-X90X),  British  poet, 
novelist  and  dramatist,  soh  of  Robert  Buchanan  (i8i5-t866), 
Owenite  lecturer  and  journalist,  was  bom  at  Caverswall,  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  x8th  of  August  1841.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ayr, 
after  living  for  some  years  in  Manchester,  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  Buchanan  was  educated,  at  the  high  school  and  the  univer- 
sity, one  of  his  fellow-students  being  the  poet  David  Gray.  His 
esaay  on  Gray,  originally  contributed  to  the  CornktU  Miaga»ne, 
teUa  the  story  of  thdr  dose  friendship,  and  of  their  journey  to 
London  in  i860  in  search  of  fame.  After  a  period  of  struggle 
and  disapp<Mntment  Buchanan  published  Undertones  in  1863. 
This  *'  tentative  "  volume  was  followed  by  Idyls  and  Legends 
ef  Imerbmrm  (1865),  London  Poems  (1866),  and  North  Coast  and 
oiker  Poems  (x868),  wherein  he  displayed  a  faculty  for  poetic 
narrative,  s«l  a  sympathetic  msight  into  the  humbler  conditions 
of  life.  On  the  whole,  Budianan  is  at  his  best  in  these  narrative 
poems,  tho^gb  he  essajred  a  more  ambitious  flight  in  The  Book 
of  Orm:  A  Prelude  to  the  Epic,  a  study  in  mysticism,  which 
appeared  in  1870.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
fiteiature,  and  obtained  notoriety  by  an  article  which,  under  the 
umi  de  plume  of  Thomas  Maitland,  he  contributed  to  the  Contem- 
porary Reeiew  for  October  1871,  entitled  "  The  Fleshly  School 
of  Poetry."  Tins  article  was  expanded  into  a  pamphlet  (1872), 
Imt  he  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  criticisms  it  contained, 
and  it  is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  replies  it  evoked  from  D.  G. 
Rossetti  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  (x6th  December  1871), 
entitled  "The  Stealthy  School  of  Criticism,"  and  from  Mr 
Swinburne  in  Under  the  Microscope  (1873).  Buchanan  himself 
afterwards  regretted  the  violence  of  his  attack,  and  the  "  old 
enemy  "  to  whom  God  and  the  Man  is  dedicated  was  Rossetti. 
In  1876  appeared  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  the  first  and  one  of 
the  best  of  a  long  series  of  novels.  Budianan  was  also  the 
author  of  many  successful  plays,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Lady  Clare,  produced  in  1883;  Sophia  (x886),  an  adaptation  of 
Tom  Jones;  A  Man's  Shadow  (1890);  and  The  Charlatan  (1894). 
He  abo  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Harriett  Jay,  the  melodnuna 
Alone  m  London.  In  1896  he  became,  so  far  as  some  of  his  work 
was  concerned,  his  own  publisher.  In  the  autmnn  of  xgoo  he 
had  a  paralytic  seizure,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
died  at  Streatham  on  the  loth  of  June  1901 . 

Buchanan's  poems  were  collected  into  three  volumes  In  1874, 
into  one  volume  in  1884;  and  as  Complete  Poetical  Works  (a  vols., 
X901).  Among  his  poems  should  also  be  mentioned:  "The 
Drama  of  Kings"  (1871);  "St  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives,", 
a  lively  tale  of  Salt  Lake  City,  published  anonymously  in  187a; 
and  "  Balder  the  Beautiful "  (X877);  "  The  City  of  Dream  " 
(1888);  "  The  Outcast:  a  Rhyme  for  the  Time  "  (1891);  and 
"  The  Wandering  Jew  "  (1893).  His  eariier  noveb.  The  Shadow 
of  Ike  Sword,  and  God  and  the  Man  (x88i),  a  striking  tale  of  a 
family  feud,  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  treatment  which  is  not  so  noticeable  in  their  successors, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Tke  Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
(1882);  Poxtfoee  Manor  (1885);  Effie  Hetkerington  (1896); 
and  Faiker  Anikony  (1898).  Daoid  Gray  and  otker  Essays, 
ckiejly  OH  Poetry  (x868);  Master  Spirits  (1873);  ^  P^'^ 
Sketch  Book  (X883),  in  which  the  interesting  essay  on  Gray 
is  reprinted;  and  A  Look  round  Literature  (1887),  oonUin 
BudMsaa's  chi^  contributions  to  periodical  literature.    More 


valuable  is  Tke  Land  of  Lome  (s  vols.,  x87t),  a  vivid  record  of 
yachting  experiences  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

See  also  Harriett  Jay,  ^ahert  Buckanan;  some  Account  of  kis  Uf* 
(«9<«). 

BUCHARBT  {BuenrescO,  also  written  Bucarest,  Bukarest, 
Bukharest,  Bukorest  and  Bukhorest,  the  capital  of  Rumania, 
and  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ilfov.  Although  Buckarest 
is  the  conventional  English  spelling,  the  forms  Bucarest  and 
Bukarest  more  neariy  represent  the  correct  pronunciation.  The 
population  in  X900  was  382,071,  including  43,274  Jews,  and 
53,056  aliens,  mostly  Austxo-Hungarian  subjects,  l^th  its 
outlying  parts,  Bucharest  covers  more  than  20  sq.  m.  It  lies 
in  a  hollow,  traversed  from  north-west  to  south-east  by  the 
river  Dimbovitza  (Ddmbovita  or  Dtmbovita),  uid  is  built  mainly 
on  the  left  bank.  A  range  of  low  hills  affordi  shelter  on  the  west 
and  south-west;  but  on  every  other  side  there  are  drained, 
thou^  still  unhealthy,  marshes,  stretching  away  to  meet  the 
central  Walachian  plains.  From  a  distance,  the  multitude  of 
its  gardens,  and  the  turrets  and  metal-pbted  or  gilded  cupolas 
of  its  many  churches  give  Bucharest  a  certain  picturesqueness. 
In  a  few  of  the  older  districts,  too,  where  land  is  least  valuable, 
there  are  antique  one^toreyed  houses,  surrounded  by  pophurs  and 
acacias;  while  the  gipsies  and  Rumans,  wearing  their  brightly 
coloured  native  costumes,  the  Russian  coachmen,  or  sleigh- 
drivers,  of  the  banished  Lipovan  sect,  and  the  pedlars,  with 
their  doleful  street  cries,  render  Bucluucest  unlike  any  western 
capital  Nevertheless,  the  dty  is  modem.  Until  about  i860, 
indeed,  the  dimly  lit  lanes  were  paved  with  rou^  stone  blocks, 
imbedded  in  the  day  soU,  which  often  subsided,  so  as  to  leave 
the  surface  undulating  like  a  sea.  Drains  were  rare,  epidemics 
common.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthqtuikes,  many  houses 
were  buflt  of  wood,  and  in  1847  fully  a  quarter  of  the  dty 
was  laid  waste  by  fire.  The  plague  visited  Bucharest  in  1718, 
i738»  X793»  when  an  earthquake  destroyed  a  number  of  old 
buildings,  and  in  X813,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  died  in 
six  weeks.  From  the  accession  of  Prince  Charles,  in  x866,  a 
gradual  reform  began.  The  river  was  endosed  between  stone 
embankments;  sewerage  and  pure  water  were  supplied,  gas  and 
dectric  light  instaUed;  and  horse  or  dectric  tramways  laid 
down  in  the  prindpal  thoroughfares,  which  were  paved  with 
granite  or  wood.  The  older  bouses  are  of  brick,  overlaid  with 
white  or  tinted  plaster,  and  ornamented  with  figures  or  foliage 
in  t^rra-cotta;  but  owing  to  the  great  changes  of  temperature 
in  Rumania,  the  plaster  soon  cracks  and  peels  off,  giving  a 
dilapidated  appearance  to  many  streets.  The  chief  modem 
buildings,  such  as  the  Atheiuieum,  with  its  Ionic  facade  and 
Byzantine  dome,  are  prindpally  on  the  quays  and  boulevards, 
and  are  constructed  of  stone. 

Bucharest  is  often  called  "  The  Paris  of  the  East,"  partly  from 
a  supposed  social  resemblance,  partly  from  the  number  of  its 
boulevards  and  avenues.  Three  ooain  thoroughfares,  the  Plevna, 
Lipscani,  and  Vacaresd,  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  the 
Elizabeth  Boulevard,  and  the  Galea  Victoriel,  or  "  Avenue  of 
Victory,"  which  commemorates  the  Rumanian  success  at 
Plevna,  in  X877,  radiate  east  and  north,  respectively,  from  the 
Lipscani,  and  meet  a  broad  road  which  surrounds  idl  sides  of 
Bucharest,  except  the  north-west  The  Lipscani  was  originally 
the  street  of  merchants  who  obtained  thdr  wares  from  the  annual 
fair  at  Ldpzig;  for  almost  all  crafts  or  gilds,  other  than  the 
bakers  and  tavem-keepers,  were  long  confined  to  separate 
quarters;  and  the  old  xuunes  have  survived,  as  in  the  musidans', 
furriers',  and  money-changers'  quarters.  Continuous  with  the 
Galea  Victoriel,  on  the  north,  is  the  KisOev  Park,  traversed  by 
the  Chaus6e,  a  favourite  drive,  leading  to  the  pretty  Bineasa 
race-course,  where  spring  and  autimin  meetings  are  held.  The 
Cismegiu  or  Cismigiu  Park,  which  has  a  circumference  of  about 
X  m.,  is  laid  out  between  the  Plevna  road  and  the  Galea 
Victoriel;  and  there  are  botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

The  Orthodox  Greek  churches  are  generally  small,  with  very 
narrow  windows,  and  are  btiilt  of  brick  in  a  modified  Byzantine 
style.  They  are  usually  surmounted  by  two  or  three  towers, 
but  the  bells  are  hung  in  a  kind  of  wooden  porch,  resembling  a 
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lych-gate,  and  stamltng  about  twenty  paces  from  the  diurch. 
The  cathedral,  or  metropolitan  church,  where  the  metropolitan 
primate  of  Rumania  officiates,  was  built  between  1656  and  1665. 
It  has  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  surrounded  by  a  broad  cloister, 
with  four  main  entrances,  each  surmounted  by  a  turret.  The 
whole  culminates  in  three  brick  towers.  Standing  on  high 
ground,  the  cathedral  overlooks  all  Bucharest,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  Carpathians.  Other  interesting  churches  are  St 
Spiridion  the  New  (1768),  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful  of  all; 
the  Doamna  Balasa  (1751),  noteworthy  for  its  rich  carved  work 
withouty  and  frescoes  within;  and  the  andent  Biaerica  Bucur, 
said,  in  local  traditions,  to  derive  its  name  from  Bucur,  a  shepherd 
whom  legend  makes  the  founder  of  Bucharest  The  real  founder 
and  date  of  this  church,  and  of  many  others,  are  unknown, 
thanks  to  the  frequent  obliteration  of  Slavonic  inscriptions  by 
the  Greek  clergy.  The  Protestants,  Armenians  and  lipovans 
worship  in  their  own  churches,  and  the  Jews  have  several 
qmagogues.  Bucharest  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop;  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  thou^  numbering 
neariy  37,000  in  1899,  possess  only  three  churches,  including 
the  cathedral  of  St  Joseph. 

Bucharest  is  a  great  educational  centre.  Besides  the  ordinary 
eodeaiastical  seminaries,  lyoeunui,  gymnasia  and  elementary 
schools,  it  possesses  schools  of 'commerce,  sdenoe  and  art 
institutes,  and  training  colleges,  for  engineers  and  veterinary 
surgeons;  while  the  university,  founded  in  1864,  has  facultiM 
of  theology,  philosophy,  literature,  law,  science,  medidne  and 
pharmacy.  Students  pay  no  fees  except  for  board.  The  national 
library,  containing  many  predous  Oriental  documents,  and  the 
meeting-hall  of  the  Rumanian  senate,  are  both  induded  in  the 
university  buildings,  which,  with  the  Athenaeum  (used  for 
literary  conferences  and  for  music),  and  the  central  fl^ris' 
school,  are  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  modem  Rumanian 
architecture.  Other  libraries  are  thoee  of  the  Nifon  seminary, 
of  the  Charles  University  Foundation  (Fundajiunea  tmkersitara 
Carct)t  which  endows  research,  and  rewards  literary  or  scientific 
merit;  the  central  library,  and  the  h'brary  of  the  Academy, 
which  also  contains  a  museum  of  natural  hiatory  and  antiquities. 
Among  philanthropic  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Coltd, 
Brancovan,  Matemitate,  Philantropia  and  PanteUmon  hospitab; 
the  Marcutza  lunatic  asylum;  and  the  Princess  Elena  refuge 
{AsUul  Elena  Doamna),  founded  by  Princess  Elena  Couxa  in 
1863,  to  provide  for  330  orphan  giris.  The  summer  home  of 
these  girls  is  a  convent  in  tbie  Thmsylvanian  Alps.  HoteU  and 
restaurants  are  numerous.  There  are  two  theatres,  the  Na^nal 
and  the  Lyric,  which  b  mainly  patronised  by  foreign  pUyers; 
but  minor  places  of  amusement  abound;  as  also  do  dubs — 
political,  social  and  sporting.  Socially,  indeed,  the  progress 
of  Bucharest  is  remarkable,  its  poUtical,  literary  and  scientific 
drdes  being  on  a  levd  with  those  of  nuMt  European  capitals. 

Bucharest  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  royal  family,  the 
meeting-place  of  parliament,  and  the  seat  of  an  appeal  court 
{Curtea  de  A  pel),  of  the  supreme  court  {Cnrtea  de  Casatie), 
of  the  ministries,  the  natiomd  bank,  the  bank  of  Rumania,  many 
lesser  credit  establishments,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
railway  lines  which  meet  on  the  western  limit  of  the  dty  give 
access  to  all  parts,  and  the  teleph<me  system,  besides  being 
internally  complete,  communicates  with  Braila,  Galatz,  Jassy  and 
Sinaia.  Bucharest  has  a  very  large  transit  trade  in  petroleum, 
timber  and  agricultural  produce;  above  all,  in  wheat  and  maixe. 
Its  industries  indude  petroleum-refining,  extraction  of  vegetable 
oils,  cabinet-making,  brandy-distilling,  taiming,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  wire,  nails,  metal-ware,  cement,  soap, 
candles,  paste,  stardi,  paper,  cardboard,  pearl  buttons,  textiles, 
leather  goods,  ropes,  glucose,  army  supplies,  preserved  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  coxifectionery.  An  important  fair  is  held  for 
seven  days  in  each  year.  The  mercantile  community  is  largely 
composed  of  Austrians,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Greeks  and  Swiss, 
who  form  exdusive  colonies.  Bucharest  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  n.  army  corps,  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The 
fortifications  were  constructed  in  r  88  5-1 896  on  a  project  drafted 
by  the  Belgian  engineer,  Genetal  Brialmont,  in  1883.   The  mean 


distanfft  of  the  forts  from  the  dty  is  4  m.,  and  the 

the  defences  (which  are  technically  of  tpedal  impegUact  as  ( 

bodying  the  system  of  Brialmont)  is  about  48  m., 

behig  defended  by  36  armoured  forts  and  batteries.   There  as 

barracks  for  over  30,000  cavalry  and  infontry,  an  ancaal,  i 

military  hospital  and  three  militaiy  academies. 

The  legend  of  Bucur  is  plainly  uidiistorical,  and  theaeaai^tf 
BucAoTMl  has  been  much  disputed.  One  account  derives  it  fiooi 
an  Albanian  word  Buknr,  rneanlng  Joy,  in  memocy  of  a  victai7 
won  by  Prince  Miroea  of  Walachia  (c.  i3iB3-x4i9)  over  the  Tioti 
For  this  reason  Bucharest  is  often  called  "  Tlie  Gty  of  Joy* 
Like  most  andent  dties  of  Rumania,  its  foundation  has  j^ 
been  ascribed  to  the  first  Walachian  prince,  the  balf-nytlacal 
Radu  Negru  (c.  1290-1314).  More  modem  historiaas  dedaie 
that  it  was  originally  a  fortress,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Da»> 
Roman  Thyanus,  to  command  the  approaches  to  Ttrgoviriitca, 
f ormeriy  the  capital  of  Walachia.  It  soon  became  the  wammtx 
residence  of  the  court.  In  1595  it  was  burned  by  the  Tlido; 
but,  after  its  restoration,  continued  to  grow  in  siae  and  pro^wd^, 
until,  in  1698,  Prince  Onstantine  BrsaQovan  dbose  it  for  l^ 
capital  During  the  x8th  century  the  pcwr  isinn  of  BoduRSt 
was  frequently  disputed  by  the  l^irks,  Austrians  and  Riais&s. 
In  x8i3  it  gave  its  name  to  the  treaty  by  whidi  Beasantbis  aada 
third  of  Moldavia  were  ceded  to  Russia.  In  the  war  of  i8s8  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  who  made  it  over  to  the  pnaoeof 
Walachia  in  the  following  year.  A  icbdlion  agamst  Pnsoe 
Bibescu  in  1848  brought  both  Ttirkish  and  Russian  interiieresce, 
and  the  dty  was  again  hdd  by  Russian  troops  in  1853-18S4- 
On  their  departure  an  Austrian  garrison  took  poaseaiM  lad 
remained  till  March  1857.  In  1858  the  Intem^iocial  coogits 
for  the  organization  of  the  Danubian  prindpalitiea  was  hdd  ia 
the  dty;  and  when,  in  i86x,  the  union  fk  Walachia  and  MokbTk 
was  proclaimed,  Bucharest  became  the  Rumaaiaa  caistaL 
Prince  Oixa,  the  first  ruler  of  the  united  provinces,  was  drmn 
from  his  throne  by  an  insurrection  in  Bucharest  in  r866.  F«r 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  dty  see  Ritiiakia:  Hitiarj. 

BOCHeLbR,  FRANZ  (2837-1908),  German  daisical  scholix. 
was  bom  in  Rheinberg  on  the  3rd  of  June  1837,  and  edc- 
cated  at  Bonn.  He  held  professorships  suooeasivdy  at  Fioburi 
(1858),  Greifswald  (x866),  and  Bonn  (1870),  and  in  1878  became 
joint^ditor  of  the  Xkeiniseka  Muteum  fUr  FkOategie,  Both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  commentator  he  was  extremely  watoofftL 
Among  his  editions  are:  Prontim  de  aqtdt  m^is  JSmms  (Ldpog. 
x8s8);  FenitUium  Venens  (Leipzig,  1859);  Petmm  mtinnm 
reliquiae  (Berlin,.  x86a;  3rd  ed.,  x88a);  Hywum  Cwait 
Homericut  (Ldpzig,  1869);  Q.  Cieermtie  rdiqmae  (i86g); 
Herandae  mimiambi  (Bonn,  1893).  He  wrote  also  Cnniria  d^ 
lateiniscken  Deklinatien  (1S6S) ;  Das  RecMton  Gortym  (Fraakiort, 
x88s,  with  Zitdmaxm);  and  supervised  the  third  edirion  (idgii} 
of  O.  Jahn's  Persii,  Jneenalis,  Stdpieiae  sainrae. 

BUCHBR,  LOTHAR  (t8i7-x893),  (krman  puUtdst,  was  bom 
on  the  35th  of  October  X817  at  Neu  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  fail 
father  bdng  master  at  a  gymnawim  After  studying  st  tbe 
university  of  Berlin  he  adopted  the  legal  profcsaiQiL  Elected  t 
member  <rf  the  National  AsKmUy  in  Beriin  in  1848,  he  ms  aa 
active  leader  of  the  extreme  democratic  party.  WiUi  otfaot  d 
his  colleagues  he  was  in  1850  brought  to  trial  for  having  takes 
part  in  organizing  a  movement  for  refusal  to  pay  taxes;  be  ms 
condemned  to  fifteen  months'  imprxsonment  in  a  fortress,  bvt  left 
the  country  before  the  sentence  was  executed.  For  ten  ycsn  be 
lived  in  cadle,  chiefly  in  LcMidon;  he  acted  as  apedsl  oon«- 
spondent  of  the  National  Zeilmng,  and  gained  a  great  knoidedfe 
of  English  life;  and  he  published  a  work,  Der  ParUameatenmu 
wie  erisl,*,  criticism  of  parliamentary  govemmeat,  whidi  dM«i 
a  mariced  change  in  his  political  opinions.  In  x86o  he  retaraed 
to  Gemumy,  and  becaixie  intimate  with  T  amsllf ,  who  made  hia 
his  literary  executor.  In  1864  he  was  offered  by  Bismarck,  sad 
accepted,  a  high  position  in  the  Prussian  fordgn  oflke.  Ibe 
reasons  that  led  him  to  a  step  which  involved  so  conplele  a 
break  with  his  earlier  friends  and  aaaodations  are  not'dcsriy 
known.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he  acted  as  BisiBarcfc's 
secretary,  end  was  the  man  who  probably  enjoyed  the  greatest 
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anoimtof  liiscoiifideiioe.  It  wu  he  wlw  drew  up  the  text  of  the 
oonsUtaticm  of  the  North  German  Confedentkm;  in  1870  he  was 
sent  on  a  vtiy  confidential  mission  to  Spain  in  connexion  with 
the  Hohenaoliem  candidature  for  the  Spsnish  crown;  he  assisted 
Bisosarck  At  the  final  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Frankfort, 
and  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  congress  of  Berlin;  he  also 
s^isfrd  Bimaxck  in  the  composition  d  his  memoirs.  Bucher, 
who  was  n  man  of  great  ability,  had  considerable  influence, 
which  was  eqpedally  directed  agahist  the  economic  doctrines  of 
the  Liberals;  in  1881  he  publiiJied  a  pamphlet  criticizing  the 
inflnfncf  aad  principles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  He  identified  him- 
self compktdy  with  Bismarck's  later  commercial  and  colonial 
policy,  and  probably  had  much  to  do  with  introducing  it,  and 
he  did  much  to  encourage  anti-British  feeling  in  Germany.  He 
died  At  GUon,  in  Switseriand,  on  the  isth  of  Octoba  189a. 

See  Heiarich  v.  Poechinger,  Bin  jfer.*  Lotkar  Bwdun  LAtn  tmd 
Weri€(3  vola,  Berlin.  1890);  Busch,  Bismarck:  seme  Secret  Pages 
•f  his  mstary  (London.  1898).  U*  W.  Hb.) 

BUCHBZp  PHIUPPB  JMBPH  BBHJAMIH  (179^1865), 
French  author  and  politician,  was  bom  on  the  3  ist  of  March  1 796 
at  Matagne-la-Pfctite,  now  in  Belgium,  then  in  the  French  depart- 
ment cH  the  Ardennes.  He  finished  his  general  education  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  axkd  medicine.  In  i8si  he  co-operated  with  Saint-Amand 
Bazard  and  others  in  founding  a  secret  association,  modelled  on 
that  of  the  Italian  Carbonari,  with  the  object  of  organizing  a 
general  armed  rising  against  the  government.  The  organization 
q>read  rapidly  and  widely,  and  displayed  itself  in  repeated 
attempts  at  revolution.  In  one  of  thfese  attempts,  the  affair  at 
Bdfort,  Buchez  was  gravely  compromised,  although  the  jury 
which  tried  him  did  not  find  the  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  condemnation.  In  1825  he  gnuluated  in  medicine,  and  soon 
after  he  published  with  Ulisse  Tkikt  a  Prids  tUmentaire 
^kygikne.  About  the  same  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Satnt-Simonian  Society,  presided  over  by  Bazard,  Barthtiemy 
Praspcr  Enfantin,  and  Olinde  Rodrigues,  and  contributed  to  its 
organ,  the  FrodMctemr.  He  left  it  in  consequence  of  aversion  to 
the  strange  religiotts  ideas  developed  by  its  "  Supreme  Father," 
Enfantin,  aad  began  to  eUborate  what  he  regardni  as  a  Christian 
socialism.  F<v  the  eipoeition  and  advocacy  of  hb  principles  he 
founded  a  periodical  called  LBmopieH,  In  1833  he  published  an 
Ifitredmetiam  d  la  science  de  Pkisteire,  which  was  received  with 
considerable  favour  (and  ed.,  improved  and  enlarged,  a  vols., 
184a).  Notwithstanding  its  prdixity,  this  is  an  interesting 
work.  The  part  which  treats  of  the  aim,  foundation  and  methods 
of  the  adence  of  history  b  valuable;  but  what  b  most  dbtinctive 
in  Bttchez's  theory— the  division  of  hbtorical  development  into 
four  great  epochs  originated  by  four  universal  revebtions,  of 
each  epoch  into  three  periods  correqwnding  to  desire,  reasoning 
and  performance,  and  of  each  of  thoe  periods  into  a  theoretical 
and  practical  age — b  merely  ingenious  (see  Flint's  PkUosopky 
ef  History  in  Europe,  i.  343-352).  Buchez  next  edited,  akng  with 
M.  Roux-Laveigne  (1802-1874),  the  Histoitre  parlementaire  de 
la  RHolmtion  fran^aise  (1833-1838;  40  vols.).  Thb  vast  and 
conscientious  publication  b  a  valuable  store  of  material  for  the 
early  periods  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  There  b  a  review 
of  it  by  Carlyle  (Itiscdlanies)^  the  first  two  parts  of  whose  own 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  are  mainly  drawn  from  it.  The 
editors  worked  under  the  inq>iration  of  a  strong  admiration  of  the 
principles  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  beUef  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  an  attempt  to  realize  Christbnity. 
In  the  BMsai  d'um  Iraiti  complet  de  pkilosopkie  an  point  de  vue 
du  Catkolicisme  et  du  proffrh  (Z839-X840)  Buchez  endeavoured  to 
co-ordinate  in  a  single  ^rstem  the  political,  moral,  religious  and 
natural  phenomena  of  exbtence.  Denying  the  possibility  of 
innate  ideas,  he  asserted  that  morality  comes  by  revebtion,  and 
n  therefore  not  only  certain,  but  the  only  real  certainty. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
by  these  publications,  but  still  more  owing  to  hb  connexk>n 
with  tho  National  newspaper,  and  with  the  secret  societies  hostile 
to  the  government  of  Loub  Philippe,  that  he  was  raised,  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Constituent 


Assembly.  He  speedily  showed  that  he  was  not  possessed  of 
the  qualities  needed  in  a  situation  so  difficult  snd  in  days  so 
tempestuous.  He  retained  the  position  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  he  was  not  re^ectedi 
Thrown  back  into  private  life,  he  resumed  hb  studies,  and  added 
several  works  to  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  A 
TraUt  de  politique  (published  1866),  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  completion  of  hb  Tnutt  de  philcsopkief  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  productions  of  the  last  period  of  hb  life.  Hb 
brochures  are  very  numerous  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
medical,  hbtorical,  political,  philosophical,  &c.  He  died  on  the 
1 2th  of  August  1865.  He  found  a  disciple  of  considerable  ability 
in  M.  A.  Ott,  who  advocated  and  applied  his  principles  in  various 
writings. 

See  alto  A.  Ott,  "  P.  B.  J.  Buchez,"  in  Journal  des  ieonemistes 
for  1863. 

BUCHHOIZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  Sehma,  x8  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Chemnitz 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  9307.  It  has  a  (yothic  Evangelical  church 
and  monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  and  Bismarck. 
There  b  a  school  for  instruction  in  bee-making,  an  industry 
dating  from  1589,  which  still  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants. 

BOCHNBR,  FRIBDRICH  KARL  CHRISTIAR  LUDWIG  (1824- 
1899),  German  philosopher  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Dazm> 
stadt  He  studied  at  Giessen,  Strassburg,  WOrzbutg  and  Vienna. 
In  185a  he  became  lecturer  in  medichie  at  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  published  hb  great  work  Kraft  und  StoJ- 
(1855).  In  thb  work,  the  product,  according  to  Lange,  of  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  he  sou^t  to  demonstrate 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  finality  of 
physical  force.  The  extreme  materialism  of  thb  work  excited 
so  much  opposition  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  hb  post 
at  Tubingen.  He  retired  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  practised  as 
a  physician  and  contributed  regularly  to  patholo^cal  and 
physiological  magazines.  He  continued  hb  philosophical  'work 
in  defence  of  materialism,  and  published  Natur  und  CeisI  (1857), 
Aus  Natur  und  Wissensckaft  (vol.  i.,  i86a;  vol.  ii.,  -1884), 
Fretndes  und  Eigenes  aus  dem  geistigen  Leben  dor  Gegemoofi 
(1890),  Doronnismus  und  Soeialiswuu  (1894),  Im  Dienste  dor 
Wakrkeit  (1899).  He  died  at  Darmstadt  on  the  xst  of  May  1899. 
In  estimating  Bfichner's  philosophy  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  primarily  a  physiologbt,  not  a  metaphysician. 
Matter  and  force  (or  energy)  are  infinite;  the  conservation  of 
force  follows  from  the  imperishability  of  matter,  the  ultimate 
basb  of  all  sdence.  Bfldmer  b  not  always  clear  in.hb  theory 
of  the  reUtion  between  matter  and  force.  At  one  time  he  refuses 
to  expbin  it,  but  generally  he  assumes  that  all  natural  and 
spiritual  forces  are  indwelling  in  matter.  "  Just  as  a  steam- 
engine,"  he  says  in  Kraft  und  Stof  (7th  ed.,  p.  130),  "  produces 
motion,  so  the  intricate  organic  complex  of  force-bearing  sub- 
stance in  an  animal  organism  produces  a  total  sum  of  certain 
effects,  which,  when  bound  together  in  a  unity,  are  called  by 
us  mind,  soul,  thou^t."  Here  he  postubtes  force  and  mind 
as  emanating  from  ori^nal  matter — a  materialistic  monbm. 
But  in  other  parts  of  hb  works  he  suggests  that  mind  and  matter 
are  two  different  aspects  of  that  which  b  the  basb  of  all  things — 
a  monism  which  is  not  necessarily  materialbtic,  and  which,  in 
the  absence  of  further  explanation,  constitutes  a  confession  of 
failure.  BOchner  was  much  less  concerned  to  establish  a  scien- 
tific metaphysic  than  to  protest  against  the  romantic  idealism 
of  his  predccessore  and  the  theological  inteipretations  of  the 
universe.  Nature  according  to  him  b  purely  physical;  it  has  no 
purpose,  no  will,  no  bws  imposed  by  extraneous  authority,  no 
supernatural  ethical  sanction. 

See  Fraoenstfldt.  Der  Materialismus  (Leipaig.  1856);  Janet.  Tke 
Materialism  of  tke  Present  Day:  A  Criticism  ofVr  BUckner's  System, 
trans.  Manon  (London.  1867;. 

BUCHOR,  JBAR  ALBZARDRB  (1791-1849),  French  schoUr, 
was  bom  on  the  axst  of  May  X79X  at  Menetou-Salon  (Cher), 
and  died  on  the  29th  of  August  1849.  An  ardent  Liberal,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  party  struggles  under  the  Restoration,  while 
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throwing  himself  with  equal  vigour  into  the  great  work  of  his- 
toiical  regeneration  which  was  going  OD'at  that  period.  During 
182  3  and  the  succeeding  years  he  travelled  about  Europe  on  the 
search  for  materials  for  his  Collection  des  ckroniques  nationaltsfraft- 
qaiscs  tcriUs  en  langue  vulgaire  du  XIII'  au  XVI'  siicU  (47 
vols.,  x8a4-x829).  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  founded  the 
Pantkion  liUSrairet  in  which  he  published  a  Ckoix  d'otnrages 
mystiques  (1843),  a  Ckoix  de  tnonuments  primitifs  de  Viglise 
ckritienne  (1837),  a  Ckoix  des  kistoriens  grecs  (1837),  a  collection 
of  Ckroniques  Uranglres  relatives  aux  expidUions  Jranqaises 
pendant  le  XIII'  sihle  (1840),  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
Ckoix  de  ckroniques  et  mSmoires  sur  Vkistoire  de  France  (1836- 
1841).  His  travels  in  southern  Italy  and  in  the  East  had  put 
him  upon  the  track  of  the  medieval  French  settlements  in  those 
legions,  and  to  this  subject  he  devoted  several  important  works: 
Rukerckes  et  maUriaux  pour  servir  d  une  ki^oire  de  la  domination 
franiaise  dans  les  provinces  dtmembries  de,  Fempire  gree  (1840) ; 
NotneUes  reckerckes  kistoriques  sur  la  principauti  fran^aise  de 
Iforie  et  ses  kauies  baronnies  (2  vols.,  X843-X844) ;  Histoire  des 
conquites  et  de  V&ablissement  des  Francois  dans  les  itats  de 
Vancienne  Grice  sous  es  ViUekardouin  (1846,  unfinished).  None 
of  the  numerous  publications  which  we  owe  to  Buchon  can  be 
described  as  thoroughly  scholarly;  but  they  have  been  of  great 
service  to  history,  and  Uiose  concerning  the  East  have  in  especial 
the  value  of  original  research. 

BUCHU,  or  BuEA  Leaves,  the  produce  of  several  shrubby 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Barosma  (nat.  order  Rutaceae), 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  principal  species,. 
B.  crenulata,  has  leaves  of  a  smooUi  leathery  texture,  oblong- 
ovate  in  shape,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and.  a  half  in  length, 
with  serrulate  or  crenulate  margins,  on  which  as  well  as  on  the 
under  side  are  conspicuous  oil-glands.  The  other  spedes  which 
yield  buchu  are  B.  serratifolia,  having  linear-lancedate  sharply 
serrulate  leaves,  and  B.  betulinCf  the  leaves  of  which  are  cuneate- 
obovate,  with  denticulate  margins.  They  are  all,  as  found  in 
commerce,  of  a  pale  yellow-green  colour;  they  emit  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  and  have  a  slightly  astringent  bitter  taste. 
Buchu  leaves  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  and  deposits  a  form  of  camphor  on  exposure  to  air,  a 
liquid  hydro-carbon  being  the  solvent  of  the  camphor  within 
the  oil-|^ands.  There  is  also  present  a  minute  quantity  of  a 
bitter  principle.  The  leaves  of  a  dosely  allied  plant,  Empleurum 
serratulum,  are  employed  as  a  substitute  or  adulterant  for  buchu. 
As  these  possess  no  glands  they  are  a.  worthless  substitute.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  an.  infusion  and  tincture  of 
buchu.  The  former  may  be  given  in  doses  of  an  ounce  and  the 
latter  in  doses  of  a  drachm.  "Hie  drug  has  the  properties  common 
to  all  substances  that  contain  a  volatile  oil.  The  infu^on  con- 
tains very  little  of  the  oil  and  is  of  very  slight  value.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  modem  synthetic  products  buchu  was  valued 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract,  but  its  use  is  now  practically 
obsolete. 

BUCK,  CARL  DARUNO  (186^  ),  American  philologist, 
was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  October  1866,  at  Bucksport,  Maine.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1886,  was  a  graduate  student  there  for 
three  years,  and  studied  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens  (1887-X889)  and  in  Leipzig  (X889-1893).  In 
x89a  he  became  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  com- 
parative philology  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  but  it  is  in  the 
narrower  field  of  the  Italic  dialects  that  his  important  work  lies, 
including  Der  Vocalismus  der  oskiscken  Spracke  (1892),  Tke 
Oscan-Umbrian  Verb-System  (1895),  and  Grammar  ofOscan  and 
Umbrian  (X904),  as  well  as  an  excellent  ^icis  of  the  Italic 
languages  in  Joknson*s  Universal  Cyclopaedia.  He  collaborated 
with  W.  G.  Hale  (q.v.)  in  the  preparation  of  A  Latin  Grammar 
(1903J.  Of  his  contributions  tp  reviews  on  phonological  topics, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  his  discussion  of  "  Bragmaim's 
Law." 

BUCK,  DUDLBY  (1839-1909),  American  musical-  composer, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  xoth  of  March  X839, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  culti- 
vatiitg  his  musical  talents;  and  for  four  years  (1858-1862)  he 


studied  at  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Paris.  On  returning  to  Ameaa 
he  held  the  position  of  organist  at  Hartford,  Qucago  (1869),  aod 
Boston  (1871).  In  1875  he  went  to  New  York  to  assist  TheodiRt 
Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  orchestral  concerts,  and  from  1877  to 
1903  was  organist  at  Holy  Trinity  churdi.  Meanwhile  he  bad 
become  well  known  as  a  composer  of  church  music,  a  aomber  <rf 
cantatas  (Columbus,  X876;  Golden  Legend,  1880;  Ligkt  of  ilnc, 
x88s,  &c),  a  grand  opera,  Serapis,  a  comic  opera,  Deseret  (iSSo), 
a  symphonic  overture,  liarmton,  a  sjrmphony  in  E  flat,  and  other 
orchestral  and  vocal  works.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1909. 

BUCK,  (x)  (From  the  O.  Eng.  bue,  a  he^oat,  and  bucca,  a 
male  deer),  the  male  of  several  animals,  of  goats,  hares  aad 
rabbits,  and  particularly  of  the  fallow-deer.  During  the  x&h 
century  the  word  was  used  of  a  spirited,  reckless  young  bss  <d 
fashion,  and  later,  with  particular  reference  to  extiavifiBce  is 
dress,  of  a  dandy.  (2)  (From  a  root  common  to  Teutonic  i^ 
Romance  languages,  cf .  the  Ger.  Bouch,  Ft.  baie,  and  ItaL  focate). 
the  bleaching  of  clothes  in  lye,  also  the  lye  itadf,  and  the  dothes 
to  be  bleached,  so  a  "  buck-basket "  means  a  basket  of  dothes 
ready  for  the  wash.  (3)  Either  from  an  obsolete  wwd  tatusBt 
*'  body,"  or  from  the  sense  of  bouncing  or  jumping,  demed  item 
(i),  a  word  now  only  found  in  oompotnid  words,  as  "  bocfc- 
board,"  a  light  four-wheeled  vehicle,  the  primitive  fonn  of  vhid 
has  one  or  more  seats  on  a  springy  board,  joining  the  fnmt  tad 
rear  axles  and  serving  both  as  springs  and  body;  a  **  track- 
wagon  "  (Dutch,  bok-wagen)  is  a  South  African  cart  with  a  fiuK 
projecting  over  Uie  wheels,  used  tor  the  tranqiort  of  heavy  kadi. 
(4)  (Either  from  "  buck  "  a  he-goat,  or  from  a  oomaon  TctHoBJc 
root,  to  bend,  as  seen  in  the  Ger.  bilcken,  and  Eag.  "  bow  "),  i 
verb  meaning  "  to  leap  ";  seen  especially  in  the  cwnpoew^ 
"  buck-jumper,"  a  horse  lihxch  leaps  dear  oflf  the  gnxmd,  vit^ 
feet  tucked  together  and  arched  back,  descending  with  fore4eet 
rigid  and  head  down  aiul  drawn  inwards. 

BUCK-BEAN,  or  Bog-Bkan  (Menyantkes  tri/oHcto,  a  ncBber 
of  the  Gentian  family),  a  bog-plant  with  a  creeping  ftoa, 
alternately  arranged  large  leaves  each  with  three  leaflets,  aad 
spikes  of  white  or  pink  flowers.  The  stout  stem  is  bitter  aad  bs 
tonic  and  febrifuge  properties.  The  plant  Is  widely  dtstxSratcd 
through  the  north  temperate  zone. 

BUCKEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  priadpaUty 
of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  {deasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  tht 
Harrelberg  on  the  river  Aue,  6  m.  from  Minden,  00  the  soil 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin.  Pop.  6oool  It  has  a  paUor 
standing  in  extensive  grounds,  a  gymxuisium,  a  nonnal  weaaaij, 
a  library,  a  synagogue,  and  three  churches,  one  of  which  bu 
the  appropriate  inscription,  ReHgionis  non  struchtroe  exempbm. 
The  first  houses  of  Bdckebuig  b^an  to  gather  round  the  castk 
about  X365;  and  it  was  not  till  the  X7th  century  that  the  ion 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  which  have  fl^ven  place  to  a  riaf  of 
pretty  promenades.  The  poet  J.  G.  von  Herder  was  cooit 
preacher  here  from  1771  to  x 776. 

BUCKERIDGB,  JOHN  (c.  X562-X63X).  English  divine.  «»i 
son  of  William  Buckeridge,  and  was  educated  at  the  Merchirt 
Taylors  school  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  beaiae  a 
fellow  of  his  cdlege,  and  acted  as  tutor  to  William  Land,  whc5r 
opim'ons  were  perhaps  shaped  by  him.  Leaving  Oxford,  fitKk^ 
ridge  held  several  livings,  and  was  highly  esteemed  try  Kiel 
James  I.,  whose  chaplain  he  became.  In  1605  he  was  elected 
president  of  St  John's  Collie,  a  position  which  he  vacated  oe 
being  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  x 6x1.  He  was  traasfmed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  x6a8,  and  died  on  the  a3rd  of  May  1631 
The  bishop  won  some  fame  as  a  theologian  and  a  coatrovexsialist- 
Among  his  intimate  friends  was  Bishop  Lancelot  Andreses, 
whose  "  Ninety-one 'Sermons*'  were  published  by  laad  ft«l 
Buckeridge  in  x6a9. 

BUCKETSHOP,  a  slang  finandal  term  for  the  office  or  faassca 
of  an  inferior  dass  of  stockbroker,  who  is  not  a  member  of  as 
official  exchange  and  conducts  q>eculative  opcratioDS  ior  bis 
clients,  who  deposit  a  margin  or  cover.  The  operations  oonsdt, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  simple  bet  or  wager  between  the  broker  and  dksi, 
no  pretence  of  an  actual  purchase  or  sale  being  attempted  Tltf 
term  is  sometimes,  though  loosely  and  wrongfully,  applied  to 
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■II  stockbrokers  ffho  are  not  members  of  the  recognized  local 
exchange.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  American.  According  to 
the  New  English  Dictionary  it  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
Chicago.  The  Board  of  Trade  there  forbade  dealings,  in 
"  options  "  in  grain  of  less  than  5000  bushels.  An  '*  Open  Board 
of  Trade  "  or  unauthorized  exchange  was  opened,  for  the  purpose 
of  small  gamblers,  in  a  neighbouring  street  below  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  The  lift  used  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  sent  down  to  bring  up  from  the  open  Board 
vfaat  was  known  as  a  "  bucketful "  of  the  smaller  speculators, 
when  business  was  slack. 

BUCKHOLDT  [properly  Beukelsz;  or  Bockelszoon],  JOHANN 
{c.  X50S-1535),  Dutch  Anabaptist  fanatic,  better  known  as 
JoBN  OF  Leiden,  from  his  place  of  birth,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Bockel,  burgomaster  of  Soevenhagen,  who  afterwards 
married  his  mother.  He  was  bom  about  1508,  apprenticed 
to  a  tailor,  became  infected  with  the  opinions  of  Thomas  MQnzer, 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  his  trade  (being  four  years  in  London), 
married  a  widow,  became  bankrupt,  and  in  September  1533 
joined  the  Anabaptist  movement  imder  Johann  Matthysz 
(Matthyszoon),  baker  of  Haarlem.  He  had  little  education,  but 
some  literary  faculty,  and  had  written  plays.  On  the  X3th  of 
January  1 534  he  appeared  in  MUnster  as  an  apostle  of  Matthysz. 
Good-looking  and  fluent,  he  fascinated  women,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  Bernard  KnipperdoUinck,  a  revolutionary  doth 
merchant,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  MQnster 
Anabaptists  took  up  arms  on  the  9th  of  February  1534  (see 
.\nabaptists).  On  the  death  of  Matthysz  (1534),  Buckholdt 
succeeded  him  as  prophet,  added  his  widow  to  the  number  of 
his  wives,  and  organized  a  new  constitution  for  MUnster,  with 
twdve  ddcTS  (suggested  by  the  tribes  of  Israd)  and  other  officers 
cf  a  theocracy,  but  soon  superseded  these,  making  himself  king 
of  the  new  Zion.  His  arbitrary  rule  was  marked  by  pomp  and 
severity.  MOnster  was  retaken  (June  2$,  1535)  by  its  prince- 
bishop,  Franz  von  Waldeck.  Buckholdt,  after  many  indignities, 
was  cruelly  executed  on  the  22nd  of  January  1536;  his  body, 
and  those  of  his  companions,. were  hung  in  cages  to  the  tower 
of  the  Lamberti  church.  His  portrait  is  in  GrowwtUn  der  Hoojt- 
ketieren  (Ldden,-  1607;  an  English  edition  is  appended  to 
Alexander  Ross's  Pansebeia,  2nd  ed.,  1655);  a  better  example  of 
the  same  is  given  by  Arend. 

^KArtnd,Al^€meeH€Cesckitden^sd«sVadeHands(l^6)\U.,uU€aQ; 
Van  der  Aa.  Btograpkisck  Woofdenboek  der  Nederlandm  (1853);  E. 
Bdf ort  Baz,  Riu  and  PaU  of  Ihe^nabaplists  (1903).        (A-  Go. *) 


BUCKIS*  a  fishing  town  and  police  burgh  o(^  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  at  the  mouth  of  Buckie  bum^ 
about  17  m.  W.  of  Banff,  with  a  station  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  5849;  (1901)  6549.  Ixs  public 
buildings  indude  a  hall  and  literary  institute  with  library  and 
reaeation  rooms.  It  attracts  one  of  the  largest  Scottish  fleets 
in  the  hiring  season,  and  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  line  fishing  in 
Scotland.  The  harbour,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  basin,  covers 
an  area  of  9  acres  and  has  half  a  mile  of  quayage.  Besides  the 
fi^ries,  there  are  engineering  works,  distilleries,  and  works  for 
the  making  of  ropes,  sails  and  oil.  Tlie  bum,  which  divides  the 
town  into  Nether  Buckie  and  Eastern  Buckie,  lises  near  the 
Hill  of  Clashmadin,  about  5  m^  to  the  south-west.  Portgordon, 
x|  m.  west  of  Buckie,  is  a  thriving  fishing  village,  and  Rathven, 
some  7  m.  east,  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  where  there  axe  several 
interesting  Danish  cairns  and  other  relics  of  the  remote 
past. 

BUCKHfOHAM,  BAKU,  MARQUESSES  AND*  DUKES  OF. 
The  origin  of  the  earldom  of  Buddng^iam  (to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Buckinghamshire,  q.v.)  is  obscure.  According  to 
Mr  J.  H.  Round  (in  G.  E.  C.'s  Peerage^  s.v.)  there  &  some  charter 
evidence  for  its  existence  under  WUliam  Rufus;  but  the  main 
evidence  for  reckoning  Walter  Giffard,  lord  of  Longueville  in 
Normandy,  who  held  iorty-dght  lordships  in  the  county,  as 
the  fint  earl,  is  that  of  Odericus  Vitalis,  who  twice  describes 
Walter  as  "  Comes  Biicchingehamensis,"  once  in  1097,  and 
•gain  at  his  death  in  1x02.  After  the  death  o£  Walter  Giffard, 
IV    12* 


2nd  eari  in  x  164,  the  title  was  assumed  by  Richard  de  Clare,  eaxl 
of  Pembroke  ("  Strongbow  "),  in  right  of  his  wife,  Rohais, 
sister  of  Walter  Giffard  L;  and  it  died  with  him  in  X176.  In 
1377  Thomas  of  "Woodstock"  (duke  of  Gbucester)  was 
created  earl  of  Buckingham  at  the  coronation  of  Riduurd  IL 
(x5th  of  July),  and  the  title  of  Gloucester  having  after  his  death 
been  given  to  Thomas  le  Despenser,  his  son  Humphrey  bore  that 
of  earl  of  Buckingham  only.  On  Himiphrey's  deatl^  hb  sister 
Anne  became  countess  of  Buckingham  in  hor  own  xi^t  She 
married  Edmund  Stafford,  earl  of  Stafford,  and  on  her  death 
(1438)  the  title  of  Buckingham  passed  to  her  son  Humphrey 
Stafford,  eaxl  of  Stafford,  who  in  1444  was  created  duke  of 
Buckin^iam.  This  title  remained  in  the  Stafford  family  until 
the  attainder  and  execution  of  Edward,  3rd  duke,  in  x 521  (see 
Buckingham,  Henhy  Staftoxd,  2nd  duke  oQ. 

In  16x7  King  James  I.  created  (Seorge  Villiers  earl,  in  1618 
marquess,  and  in  1623  duke  of  Buckin^bam  (see  BucxinckaiA, 
George  Viluess,  ist  duke  oQ*  The  marqucssate  and  dukedom 
became  extinct  with  the  death  of  the  2nd  (Villiers)  duke  (9.9.) 
in  X687;  but  the  earldom  was  daimed,  under  the  special 
remainder  in  the  patent  of  X617,  by  a  collateral  line  of  doubtful 
legitimacy  rlaiming  descent  from  John  Villiers,  xst  Viscount 
Purbeck.  The  title  was  not  actually  borne  after  the  death  of 
John  Villiers,  styling  himself  earl  of  Buckingham,  in  X723.  The 
claim  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  Gcoxge  ViUiers,  a  dergy- 
man,  in  X774. 

In  X703  John  Sheffidd,  marquess  of  Normanby,  was  created 
"  duke  of  the  coimty  of  Buckingham  and  of  Norxnanby  "  (see 
bdow).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edmund  who  died  in 
October  173  5  when  the  titles  became  extincC 

The  title  of  marquess  and  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Grenville 
f  amfly  (to  the  holders  of  which  the  remainder  of  this  artide 
applies)  was  derived,  not  from  the  county,  but  from  the  town  of 
Buckingham.  It  originated  in  X784,  when  the  2nd  Earl  Temple 
was  created  marquess  of  Buckingham  "  in  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham," this  title  being  devated  into  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  for  his  son  in  X822. 

George  Nugent  Tehpxx  Grenvilix,  xst  marquess  of  Buck- 
uigluun  (x753-x8x3),  was  the  secoiui  son  of  George  Grenville, 
and  was  born  on  the  X7th  of  June  1753.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  a  teller  of  the  ez- 
diequer  in  Vj6a>  and  ten  years  later  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Buckinghamshire.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  a  shaxp  critic  of  the  American  policy  of  Lord 
North.  In  September  1779  he  succeeded  his  unde  as  2nd  Earl 
Temple;  in  1782  was  appointed  lord-h'eutenant  of  Buckingham- 
shire^ and  in  July  of  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  ooundl  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  mixustry  of 
the  eari  of  Shdbuxne.  On  his  advice  the  Renunciation  Act  of 
r783  was  passed,  whidi  supplemented  the  leipslative  independ- 
ence granted  to  Ireland  in  r782.  By  royal  warrant  he  created 
the  order  -of  St  Patrick  in  February  X783,  with  himself  as  the 
first  grand  master.  Temple  left  Irdand  in  x  783,  and  again  turned 
his  attention  to  English  politics.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
George  m.,  and  having  opposed  Fox's  Eut  India  BiQ,  he  was 
authorized  hy  the  king  to  say  that ''  whoever  voted  for  the  India 
Bill  was  not  only  not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by 
him  as  an  enemy,"  a  message  whidi  ensured  the  dcfeat'of  the 
bOL  He  was  ^>pointed  a  secretary  of  state  when  the  younger 
Pitt  formed  his  ministty  in  December  1783,  but  resigned  two 
days  later.  In  December  1784  he  was  created  marquess  of 
Buckingham  **  in  the  county  of  Buckingham."  In  November 
X787  he  was  appointed  loxd-lieutexiant  of  Ireland  under  Pitt,  but 
his  second  tenure  of  this  office  was  hardly  as  successful  as  the  first 
He  was  denounced  by  Grattan  for  extravagance;  was  censured 
by  the  Ixish  Houses  of  parliament  for  refusing  to  transmit  to 
England  in  address  calling  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  to  assume 
the  regency;  and  he  could  only  maintain  his  position  by  resort- 
ing to  bribery  on  a  large  scale.  Having  become  very  unpopular 
he  resigned  his  office  in  September  X789,  and  subsequendy  took 
very  litde  part  in  politics,  although  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
union  widi  Irelaiid.    He  died  at  his  residence,  Stowe  House, 
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Buckingh&m,  on  the  itth  of  February  zSij,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton.  In  1775  he  had  married  Mary  Eliza^th  (d.  18x2), 
daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  Nugent. 

His  elder  son,  Richard  Grenville,  ist  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  (1776-1839),  was  one  of  the  members  of  parliament 
for  Buckinghamshire  from  1797  to  1813,  and,  as  Earl  Temple, 
took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  February  18 13  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  marquess  of  Buckingham;  and  having  married  the 
only  chUd  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Chandos,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822.  He  died  in  2839.  Owing 
to  finanrial  embarrassments,  the  duke  lived  out^of  England  for 
some  time,  and  in  1862  an  account  of  his  travels. was  published, 
as  The  PriinUe  Diary  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  child,  Richard  Grenville, 
2nd  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (i 797-1861).  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  was  known  as  Earl  Temple 
and  subsequently  as  marquess  of  Chandos.  He  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Buckinghamshire  from  1818  to  1839,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  "  Chandos  clause  **  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  He  was  lord  privy  seal  from  Sq>tember  1841  to  January 
1842,  and  partly  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  was  known  as  the  "  Farmers'  Friend."  He  found  the 
estates  heavily  encumbered  when  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1839,  and  his  own  generous'  and  luxurious  tastes  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  In  1847  his  residences  were  seized  by  his 
creditors,  and  the  duke  left  England.  His  personal  property 
and  many  of  his  landed  estates  were  sold,  and  returning  to 
En^and  he  devoted  himsdf  to  literatiure.  He  died  in  London, 
on  the  29th  of  July  i86x.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1819, 
was  Mary  (d.  1862),  dau^ter  of  Joluv  ist  marquess  of  Breadal- 
bane,  and  she  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  in  1850.  Bucking- 
ham's chief  publications  Arti  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Calnnets 
of  George  III.  (London,  1853-1855);  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Englandf  x8i  1-1820  (London,  1856);  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
George  IV.  (London,  1859);  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Calnnets  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria  (London,  x86i). 

Richard  Grenville,  3rd  duke  of  Buckini^m  and'  Chandos 
(1833-1889),  the  only  son  of  the  2nd  duke,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford^  and,  as  marquess  of  Chandos, 
represented  the  borough  of  Buckingham  in  parliament  from 
1846  to  1857.  He  was  chairman  of  the  London  &  North-Western 
railway  from  2853  to  z86i.  After  succeeding  to  the  dukedom 
he  became  lord  president  ci  the  council,  and  subsequently 
secretary  for  the  colonies  in  the  Conservative  government  of 
X866-1868.  From  X875  to  1880  he  was  governor  of  Madras,  and 
in  x886  was  chosen  churxnan  of  committees  in  the  Houle  of 
Lords.  He  was  twice  married  and  left  three  dau^ters.  As  he 
left  ZM>  son  the  dukedom  became  extinct  on  his  death;  but  the 
Scottish  barony  of  Einloss  (to  which  he  established  his  ritle  in 
z868)  passed  to  his  eldest  dau^ter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Captain 
L.  F.  H.  C.  Morgan;  the  earldom  of  Temple  to  his  nephew, 
William  Stephen  Gore-Langton;  and  the  viscounty  of  0>bham 
to  his  kinsman,  Charles  George,.  5th  Baron  LytteltoiL  His 
widow  married  the  xst  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton  in  1894. 

BUCKINGHAM,  OEOROB  VILLIERS,  ist  Duke  or^  (1592- 
1638),  English  statesman,  bom  in  August  1592,*  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  George  Villiers  of  Brooksby.  His  mother,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont  of  (jlenfield,  Leicestershire, 
who  was  left  a  widow  early,  educated  him  for  a  courtier's  life, 
sending  him  to  France  with  Sir  John  Eliot;  and  the  lad,  being 
"by  nature  contemplative,"  took  kindly  to  the  training.  He 
could  dance  well,  fence  well,  and  talk  a  little  French,  when  in 
August  16x4  he  was  brought  before  the  king's  notice,  in  the  hope 
that  he  wotUd  take  a  fancy  to  him. 

The  moment  was  favourable.  Since  Salisbury's  death  James 
had  taken  the  business  of  government  upon  himself.    But  he 

>  i^.  in  the  VillicrB  line;  see  above. 

■  The  Life,  by  Sir  Hemy  Wotton.  pves  August  38th  as  the  date 
of  his  birth,  but,  when  relating  his  death  on  August  33rd,  adds^ 
"  thus  died  the  great  peer  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age  compleat  and 
three  days  over.^'  August  38th  was  therefore  probably  a  misprint 
for  Ai^;ust  aoch. 


wanted  someone  who  would  chat  with  him,  and  aiaiBe  UiB,  ad 
would  also  fill  the  office  of  private  secretaxy,  and  save  hin  frao 
the  trouble  of  saying  no  to  importunate  sultan.  It  wwdd  be  u 
additional  satisfaction  if  he  could  train  the  youth  whom  he  ebS^ 
select  in  those  arts  of  statesmanship  of  which  be  believed  luBsetf 
to  be  a  periect  master.  His  first  dioioe  had  not  pcovc4  s  happy 
one.  Robert  Carr,  who  had  lately  become  eaxl  of  SoDcrsei, 
had  had  his  head  turned  by  his  devation.  He  had  grown  peevish 
toward  his  master,  and  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tlte 
party  which  was  working  for  a  close  allianM  with  Spain. 

The  appearance  of  ViUiers,  beaming  with  animal  spirits  acid 
good  humour,  was  therefore  welcomed  by  all  who  had  an  imprest 
in  opposing  the  designs  of  Spain,  and  be  was  appointed  cup> 
bearer  the  same  year  For  some  Uttk  tinte  stiD  Sooenet's 
pre-eminence  was  maintained.  But  on  the  23rd  of  April  161$, 
Villiers,  in  spite  of  Somerset,  was  promoted  to  be  gentloBsa 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  was  knis^ted  on  the  34th;  the  darp 
of  murdering  Overbtiry,  brought  against  Somerset  in  SqMeoba, 
completed  his  downfall,  and  Villiers  at  once  stepped  into  tbe 
place  Which  he  had  vacated.  On  the  3rd  of  January  x6i6  he 
became  master  of  the  horse,  on  the  34th  of  April  he  xeoeited  ik 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  on  the  37th  of  August  16x6  was  croud 
Viscount  Villiers  and  Baron  Waddon,  receiving  a  grant  d  liad 
valued  at  £80,000,  while  on  the  5th  of  January  16x7  he  wis 
made  earl,  and  on  the  xst  of  January  x6x8marqaessolBttckii^ 
ham.  With  the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Pemtuokc  he  vas  the 
richest  nobleman  in  En^nd. 

Those  who  expected  him  to  ^ve  his  si9>port  to  the  tsti- 
Spam'sh  party  were  at  first  doomed  to  disai^Mintment.  As  jnt 
he  was  no  politician,  and  he  contented  himsdf  with  ORying  ast 
his  master's  orders,  whatever  they  were.  In  his  pcrMosI  le- 
lations  he  was  kindly  and  jovial  towards  all' who  did  not  thvaxt 
his  wishes.  But  James  luid  taught  him  to  ooosider  that  tbe 
patronage  of  England  was  in  his  hands,  and  he  took  good  care 
that  no  man  should  recdve  promotion  of  any  kind  who  did  M 
in  one  way  or  another  pay  court  to  hixn.  As  far  as  can  be  as> 
certained,  he  cared  less  for  money  than  for  the  gratificatiaQ  of 
his  vanity.  But  he  had  not  mexdy  himself  to  oonsadcr.  His 
numerous  kinsfolk  were  to  be  enrich^l  by  maxiiage,  if  in  ao  other 
way,  and  Bacon,  the  great  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  il 
but  thrust  from  office  because  be  had  opposed  a  mairafe 
siiggested  for  one  of  Buckingham's  brothen»  whik  Cnnbdd, 
the  first  financier  of  the  day,  was  kepi  fran  the  treu&z>'  ^ 
he  would  forsake  the  woxnan  whom  he  loved,  ttxinany  a  peaaiksi 
cousin  of  the  favourite.  On  the  19th  of  January  1619  Jsbrs 
made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  hoping  that  the  srdemt, 
energetic  youth  would  impart  something  of  his  own  fire  to  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  that  fleet  which  hsd 
been  almost  ndned  by  the  peculation  and  carelessness  of  tk 
officials.  Something  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  realiied  imdet 
Buckingham's  eye.  But  he  himsdf  never  pcctcnded  to  tbe 
virtues  of  an  admixiistrator,  and  he  was  too  ready  to  ffll  ip 
appointments  with  men  who  flattered  him,  and  too  rehicust 
to  dismiss  them,  if  they  served  their  country  ill,  to  effect  uy 
permanent  change  for  the  better. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  took  an  independeat  p«n 
in  politics.  All  England  was  talking  of  the  revohxtion  in  Bofaenii 
in  the  year  before,  and  men's  sympathy  with  the  conlinestal 
Protestants  was  increased  when  it  was  known  that  James's 
son-in-law  had  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemi&,  and  that  ia  tk 
summer  of  1630  a  Spanish  force  was  preparing  to  invade  tbe 
Palatinate.  Buckingham  at  first  had  thrown  himself  into  tbe 
popular  movement.  Before  the  summer  of  1620  jn&  at  eai 
incensed  by  injuries  inflicted  on  English  sailors  by  the  Dstcb 
in  the  East  Indies,  he  had  swung  round,  and  was  in  dose  agre^ 
ment  with  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Be  bad  no* 
married  Lady  Katherine  hianners,  the  daughter  of  the  esd  of 
Rutland,  who  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  she  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  English  Church,  and  this  aOiana  my 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  change. 

Buckingham's  mistakes  were  owing  mainly  to  his  h\ity.  U 
he  passed  briskly  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  an  iapuusl 
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observer  might  usually  detect  some  personal  motive  at  the 
bottom.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was  himself  conscious 
of  anything  of  the  sort.  When  he  was  in  reality  acting  imder  the 
influence  of  vanity  or  passion  it  was  easy  for  him  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  country. 

The  parliament  which  met  in  1621,  angry  at  discovering  that 
DO  help  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate,  broke  out  into  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  system  of  monopolies,  from  which  Buck- 
ingham's brothers  and  dependants  had  drawn  a  profit,  which 
was  bcUeved  to  he  greater  than  it  really  was.  At  fint  he  pleaded 
ioi  a  dxsst^ution.'  But  he  was  persuaded  by  Bishop  Williams 
that  it  would  be  a  wiser  course  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movemfent,  and  at  a  conference  of  the  Commons  with  the  Lords 
acknowledged  that  his  two  brothers  had  been  implicated,  but 
declared  that  his  father  had  begotten  a  third  who  would  aid 
in  punishing  them.  In  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  which  soon 
followed,  Buckingham,  who  owed  much  to  hi^  wise  counsels, 
gave  him  that  assistance  which  was  possible  without  imperilling 
hb  own  position  and  influence.  He  at  first  demanded  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  parliament,  but  afterwards,  when  the 
ay  rtose  louder  against  the  chancellor,  j<&ined  in  the  attack,  making 
however  some  attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  charges 
against  him  during  the  hearing  of  his  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Notwithstanding,  he  took  advantage  of  Bacon's  need 
d  it^^t^"**  to  wring  from  him  the  possession  of  York  House. 

In  the  winter  of  1621^  and  the  succeeding  year,  Buckingham 
was  entirely  in  Gondomar's  hands;  and  it  was  only  with  some 
diflkulty.that  in  May  x6i3  Laud  argued  him  out  of  a  resolution 
to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  December  1621  he 
activdy  8Upp<»ted  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  there  can 
be  little  doinbt  that  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  left  Ens^d 
the  following  May,  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Buckingjiam  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  visit  Madrid  the 
next  year,  on  which  occaaon  the  Spanish  court  hoped  to  effect 
his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  giving  him 
the  hand  of  the  infanta  Maria.  They  set  out  on  their  adventurous 
expedition  on  the  x 7th  of.  February  1623,  arriving  at  Madrid, 
after  passing  throu^  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March.  Each  party 
had  been  the  dupe  of  the  other.  Charles  and  Buckingham  were 
unguine  in  hoping  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  James's 
lon-in-law,  as  a  marriage  gift  to  Charles;  while  the  Spaniards 
counted  on  the  conversion  of  Charles  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
other  extreme  concessions  (see  Chaxies  I.).  Tht  political 
differences  were  soon  accentuated  by  personal  disputes  between 
Buckingham  and  Olivares  and  the  grandees,  and  when  the  two 
young  men  sailed  togetho:  from  Santander  in  September,  it  was 
with  the  final  resolution  to  break  entirely  with  Spain. 

James  had  gratified  his  favourite  in  his  absence  l^  raising 
him  to  a  dukedom.  But  the  splendour  which  now  gathered 
nmnd  Bnckingham  was  owing  to  another  source  than  James's 
favour.  He  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement 
against  Spain,  and  when  James,  acknowled|^  sorely  against 
hts  will  that  the  Palatinate  could  only  be  recovered  by  force, 
sommoiied  the  parliament  which  met  in  February  1624,  Buck- 
ingham, with  the  help  of  the  heir  apparent,  took  up  an  independent 
political  position.  James  was  half  driven,  half  persuaded  to 
dedaxe  all  negotiations  with  Spain  at  an  end.  For  the 
moment  Buckii^ham  was  the  most  popular  man  in  England. 

It  was  easier  to  overthrow  one  policy  than  to  construct  another. 
The  Commons  would  have  been  content  with  sending  some 
assistance  to  the  Dutch,  and  with  entering  jipon  a  privateerhig 
war  with  Spain.  James,  whose  object  was  to  regain  the  Palatinate, 
believed  tlds  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  continental  alliance, 
in  which  France  took  part.  As  soon  as  parliament  was  prorogued, 
negotiations  were  opened  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  and 
the  sbter  of  Louis  XUI.,  Henrietu  Maria.  But  a  difficulty  arose. 
James  and  Charles  had  engaged  to  the  Commons  that  there 
diffiiM  be  no  concessions  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Louis  would  not  hear  of  the  Qutrriage  unless  very  large  oonces- 
Bons  were  made.  Buckingham,  impatient  to  begin  the  war  as 
soon  as  possible,  persuaded  Charles,  and  the  two  together 
peiyuaded  James  to  throw  over  the  promises  to  the  Commons, 


and  to  accept  the  French  terms.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
summon  parliament  to  vote  supplies  for  the  war  till  the  marriage 
had  been  completed,  when  remonstrances  to  its  conditions  would 
be  useless. 

Buckingham,  for  Buckingham  was  bow  virtually  the  ruler 
'  of  En^jland,  had  thus  to  commence  war  without  money.  He 
prepared  to  throw  12,000  Englishmen,  under  a  German 
adventurer.  Count  Mansf  dd,  through  France  into  the  Palatinate. 
The  Frendi  insisted  that  he  should  march  through  Holland. 
It  mattered  litde  Which  way  he  took.  Without  provisions, 
and  without  money  to  buy  them,  the  wretched  troops  sickened 
and  died  in  the  winter  frosts,  Buckingham's  first  military 
enterprise  ended  in  disastrous  failure. 

Buckingham  had  many  other  schemes  in  his  teeming  brain. 
He  had  offered  to  send  aid  to  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  was  proposing  to  make  war  in  Germany,  and  had  also  a 
plan  for  sending  an  English  fleet  to  attack  Genoa,  the  ally  of 
Spain,  and  a  plan  for  sending  an  English  fleet  to  attack  Spain 
itself 

Before  these  schemes  could  be  carried  into  operation  James 
died  on  the  27th  of  March  1625.  The  new  king  and  Buckingham 
were  at  one  in  their  aims  and  objects.  Both  were  anxious  to 
rii«ritigiiUh  themselves  by  the  chastisement  of  Spain,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  Both  were  young  and  inexperienced. 
But  Charles,  obstinate  when  his  mind  was  made  up,  was  sluggish 
in  action  and  without  fertility  in  ideas,  and  he  had  long  submitted 
his  mind  to  the  versatile  and  brilliant  favourite,  who  was  never 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  and  who  unrolled  before  his  eyes 
visions  of  endless  possibilities  in  the  future.  Buckingham  was 
sent  over  to  Paris  to  urge  upon  the  French  court  the  importance 
of  converting  its  alliance  into  active  co-opetation. 

There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  Huguenots  of  La 
Rochelle  were  in  rebellion,  and  James  had  promised  the  aid  of 
English  ships  to  suppress  that  rebellion.  Buckingham,  who 
seems  at  first  to  have  consented  to  the  scheme,  was  axudous 
to  mediate  peace  between  the  king  of  France  and  his  subjects, 
and  to  save  Charles  from  compromi^ng  himself  with  his  parlia- 
ment by  the  appearance  of  English  ships  in  an  attack  upon 
Protestants.  Wh<^  he  returned  Us  main  demands  were  refused, 
but  hopes  were  given  him  that  peace  would  be  made  with  the 
Huguenots.  On  his  way  through  France  he  had  the  insolence 
to  make  love  to  the  queen  of  France. 

Soon  after  his  return  parliament  was  opened.  It  would  have 
been  hard  for  Charles  to  pass  through  the  session  with  credit. 
Under  Buckin^iam's  guidance  he  had  entered  into  engagements 
involving  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  these  engagements 
involved  a  war  on  the  continent,  which  had  never  been  popular 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Conmxms,  too,  suspected  the 
marriage  treaty  contained  engagements  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. Tliey  asked  for  the  full  execution  of  the  laws  against 
the  Roman  CathoHcs,  and  voted  but  littie  money  In  returiL 
Before  they  reassembled  at  Oxford  on  the  xst  of  August,  the 
English  ships  had  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
to  be  used  against  La  Rochelle.  The  Commons  met  in  an  ill- 
humour.  They  had  no  confidence  in  Buckingham,  and  they  asked 
that  persons  whom  they  oould  trust  should  be  admitted  to  the 
king's  council  before  they  would  vote  a  peimy.  Charles  stood 
by  his  minister,  axul  on  the  X2th  of  August  he  dissolved  his  first 
parliament 

Buckin^am  and  his  master  set  themselves  to  woric  to  conquer 
public  opinioiL  Oq  the  one  hand,  they  threw  over  their  engage- 
ments to  France  on  behalf  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics. 
On  the  other  hand  they  sent  out  a  large  fleet  to  attack  Cadis, 
and  to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure^hips.  Buckingham  went  to 
the  Hague  to  raise  an  immediate  supply  by  pawning  the  crown 
jewels,  to  pUce  England  at  the  head  of  a  great  Protestant 
alliance,  and  to  enter  into  fresh  obligations  to  furnish  money  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  It  all  ended  in  failure.  The  fleet  returned 
from  Cadiz,  having  effected  nothing.  The  crown  jewels  produced 
but  a  small  sum,  and  the  money  for  the  king  of  Dexmiark  could 
only  be  raised  l^  an  appeal  to  parliament.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  king  of  France  was  deeply  offended  by  the  treatment  of 
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his  Brst.  Subsequently  the  Star  Chamber  dectaied  IIk  duke 
Innocent  of  thecliargcs,  and  on  the  istoijune  Buckingham  traa 
decled  chanceUor  of  Cambridge  Univcnity. 

To  find  money  wai  the  great  difficulty,  Recounc  was  had  to 
»  forced  loan,  and  men  were  thrown  into  prison  tor  refusing  tu 
pay  it.  Disasters  had  occurred  to  Charles's  allies  in  Germany. 
The  fleet  sent  out  under  Lord  Wilioughby  (earl  of  Lindseyl 
against  the  Spaniards  returned  home  shattered  by  a  storm,  and 
»  French  war  was  impending  in  addition  lo  the  Spanish  one. 
The  French  were  mused  lo  reprisals  by  Charles's  persistence  in 
Kiting  French  vessels.  Unwilling  to  leave  La  Rocbclle  open  to 
the  entrance  of  an  English  Beet,  Richelieu  laid  siege  lo  that 
stronghold  of  the  French  Huguenots,  On  the  17th  of  June  1617 
Buckingham  sailed  from  Portsmouth  al  the  bead  of 


Beet,  a 


le  land  fo 


city. 


je  of  the  fort  of  St  Martin'  . 
on  the  Isleof  Kt.  The  ground  was  hard,  and  the  liege  aperationa 
were  converted  into  >  blockade.  On  the  97th  pf  September 
the  defenders  of  the  fort  announced  their  readiness  to  surrender 

flotilla  of  French  provision  boaU,  which  dashed  through  the 
English  blockading  squadron.     The  fort  was  provisioned  for 

MDt  for  reinforcements  from  England.  Charles  would  gladly 
have  answered  to  his  calL  But  England  had  long  since  ceased 
to  care  for  the  war.  There  was  no  money  in  the  eachequer,  no 
eDthusiasm  in  the  nation  to  supply  the  want.  Before  the  rein- 
forcements ccmid  anive  the  French  had  thrown  a  superior  force 
upon  the  island,  and  Buckingham  was  driven  t<f  retreat  on  the 
igth  of  October  with  heavy  loss,  only  1989  troops  out  of  nearly 
jooo  returning  to  England. 
I    His  spiritawen  as  buoyant  as  ever.     Illluck,ortbe  mlscondi 


e  pariiameni  wliicfi  met  on  the 
Ived  to  exact  from  the  king  an 
iroaching  for  the  future  on  the 


He  had 
carrying  on  the  war.  But  the  parliament  whic 
17th  of  Match  i6jS  '  .     .  - 

liberties  of  his  subject!. 

[n  the  partiamenlary  battle,  which  ended  in  the  coticession 
ol  the  Petition  of  Right,  Buckingham  took  an  active  share  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.     He  resisted  as  long  as  it  was 

When  the  fint  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  petition  was  made 
by  the  king  on  the  and  of  June,  the  Commons  suspected,  probably 
with  truth,  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  Buckingham,  They 
prepared  a  rtmonslrance  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  *nd  Coka 
at  last  named  the  duke  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
had  occurred     "  The  duke  ol  Bucks 


,e  the  king  granted  a 


'    TTiough 


nanded  that  he  might  no  longer  c 


ntinu 


Once  more  Charles  refused  to  surrender  Buckingham,  and  a 
few  dayi  Islet  he  prorogued  parliament  in  anger.  TTw  popular 
leeling  was  greatly  excited.  Lampoons  drcuUted  freely  tton 
hand  lo  hand,  *nd  Dr  Lambe,  a  quack  doctor,  who  dabbled  in 
latrology,  and  was  believed  to  exercise  influence  over  Bucking- 
bam,  was  muidered  in  the  atreete  of  Landon.     Rude  doggerel 


With  tl 


or  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle.  For  the  first  lime  on  he  in 
wgiiming  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beycod 
lis  powers.  There  was  a  force  of  inertia  in  the  of&ciali  wiki 
esisted  his  eflorts  to  spur  them  on  to  an  eDteT;»ise  ihicli  lit} 
wlicved  to  be  doomed  to  failure.  He  entered  gttdly  into  a 
cheme  of  pacification  proposed  by  the  Venetian  ambasudv, 
lul  before  he  could  know  whether  there  was  to  be  peace  or  nr, 

vho  had  served  al  R(,  bad  been  disappdnlcd  of  promotiai,  sad 
lad  not  been  paid  that  which  was  due  lo  him  for  his  scrricci. 
i^ad  the  dedaralion  of  the  Commons  that  Buckisgbm  n  a 
>ublic  enemy,  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  excuse  for  leveapBi 
lisprivilewrongsunder  coverof  Ihoaeof  hisQounliy.  ttaiuiL 
mihe  morning  of  the  ijrd  of  August,  ticside  the  door  of  the  ncB 
n  which  Buckingham  waa  breakfasting,  he  sTabbcd  him  to  ikt 

Buckingham  married  Lady  Kalherine  Manncn,  daunts  of 
'rancis,  61h  earl  ol  Rutland,  by  whom  be  left  three  ku  tml  °« 
laughter,  ol  whom  George,  1  he  second  son  ( r  61S- 16S7  J ,  succteM 
othedukedom- 


BDCKtHGHAIf.  OBOROB  VILLIKRl,  skd  Ddu  ot<  (liiS- 
1087),  English  sUlesman,  son  of  Ihe  tst  duke,  «a*  bocli  ■>  llie 
joth  of  January  t6iS.  He  waa  brought  np.  tofttber  wtlk  ha 
younger  brother  Francis,  by  King  Chariea  1.  with  bit  o«t 
children,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambndp, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1641.  He  fos^  IM 
the  king  in  the  Civil  War,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  LiiMciJ 
Qose  in  April  t64].  Subsequently,  under  the  can  d  ibi  art 
of  Northumberland,  the  two  hrothcrs  travelled  abroad  and  b^^ 
■  I  Florence  and  Rome.  When  the  Second  Civil  Wu  bmb  od 
they  joined  the  earl  ol  Holland  in  Surrey,  in  July  i&tt.  Lir^ 
Francis  was  killed  near  Kingston,  and  Buckingham  and  Bnllinl 
were  surprised  at  St  Neots  on  the  loth,  the  dtike  mecMdmi  A 

the  rebdlion,  his  lands,  which  had  been  restored  lo  him  ia  Iln7 
on  account  of  his  youth,  were  now  again  confiscated,  a  masdrr. 
able  portion  pasaing  into  the  poasciBion  of  Fairfax;  tad  hr 
refused  to  compound.  Chariea  II.  conferred  on  him  the  Gincr 
on  the  rgCh  of  September  164Q,  and  admitted  hin  10  th(  pn'7 
council  on  the  6th  of  April  1650,  In  oppoaitisD  to  Hjie  It 
supported  the  alliance  with  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  siwfr 
panied  Charlt*  to  Scotland  in  June,  and  allied  himself  ntb 
Argyll,  dlssutding  ChaHti  frotn  toining  the  toyalisi  piM  >d 
Ociober  t6jo,  and  being  suspected  of  betnying  the  plai  lo  ibt 
convenanting  leaden.  In  May  he  had  been  appoiaied  gtwl 
of  the  eastern  association  in  Eo^and,  and  was  CBwmiwinnri 
10  raise  lotcct  abroad;  and  in  the  fdlowing  year  be  was  ibaf- 
ID  lead  the  projected  movement  in  Lano^re  and  U  coaitusd 
the  Srottish  cuyalists.  He  was  present  with  Charles  st  the  biitk 
of  Worcester  on  the  jrd  of  September  1651,  and  etoried  stleij 
■  ij.  in  the  Villicn  Unl ;  «  above. 
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alone  to  Rotterdam  in  October.  His  subsequent  negotiations 
with  Cromwell's  government,  and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  church,  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  Charles's 
advisers  and  diminished  his  influence;  while  his  estrangement 
from  the  royal  family  was  completed  by  his  audadous  courtship 
of  the  kin^s  sster.tfae  widowed  princess  of  Orange,  and  by  a 
Dx>ney  dispute  with  Charles.  In  2657  he  returned  to  England, 
and  on  the  xsth  of  September  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  although  the  banns  of 
her  intended  maniage  with  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  had  been 
twice  called  in  church.  Buckingham  was  soon  suspected  of 
organizing  a  piesbyterian  plot  against  the  government,  and  in 
q>ite  of  Fairfax's  interest  with  Cromwell  an  order  was  issued  for 
his  arrest  on  the  9th  of  October.  He  was  confined  at  York  House 
about  April  1658,  and  having  broken  bounds  was  rearrested 
on  the  i8th  of  August  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  till  the  33rd  of  February  1659,  being  then  liberated 
on  his  promise  not  to  abet  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
on  Fairfax's  security  of  £20^000.  He  joined  the  latter  in  his 
march  agsinst  Lambert  in  January  1660,  and  afterwards  claimed 
to  have  ^ned  Fairfax  to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 

On  the  king's  return  Buckingham,  who  met  him  at  his  landing 
at  Dover,  was  at  first  received  coldly;  but  he  was  soon  again 
in  favour,  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  carried 
the  orb  at  the  coronation  on  the  23rd  of  April  i66x,  and  was 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  on  the 
2  ist  of  September.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  the  princess 
Henrietta  to  ^uis  on  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but 
made  love  to  her  himself  with  such  imprudence  that  he  was 
recalled.  On  the  38th  of  April  1662  he  was  admitted  to  the 
privy  ooundL  His  confiscated  estates  amounting  to  £26,000  a 
year  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  reputed  the  king's  richest 
subject.  He  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  projected 
insurrection  in  Yorkshire  in  1663,  went  to  sea  in  the  first 
Dutch  war  in  2665,  and  was  employed  in  taking  measures 
to  resist  the  Dutch  or  French  invasion  in  June  x666. 

He  was,  however,  debarred  from  high  ofiice  by  Clarendon's 
inflne-nrr.  Accordingly  Buckingham's  intrigues  were  now 
diriKted  to  effect  the  chancellor's  ruin.  He  organized  parties 
in  both  houses  of  parliament  in  support  of  the  bill  of  x666 
prohibiti2ig  the  import  of  Irish  cattle,  partly  to  oppose  Clarendon 
and  partly  to  thwart  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  Having  asserted 
during  the  debates  that  "  whoever  was  agaixist  the  bill  had 
either  an  Irish  interest  or  an  Irish  understanding,"  he  was 
challenged  by  Lord  Ossory.  Buckingham  avoided  the  encounter, 
and  Ossory  was  unt  to  the  Tower.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
durixig  a  coxiference  between  the  two  houses  on  the  29th  of 
December,  he  came  to  blows  with  the  marquess  of  Dorchester, 
pulling  o£f  the  latter's  periwig,  while  Dorchester  at  the  close  of 
the  scuffle  "  had  much  of  the  duke's  hair  in  his  hand."  ^  Accord- 
ing to  Clarendon  no  misdemeanour  so  flagrant  had  ever  before 
offended  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  offending 
peers  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  were  released  after 
apologizing;  and  Buckingham  vented  his  spite  by  raising  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Roos  held  by  Dorchester's  son-in-law. 
His  opposition  to  the  govenmient  had  forfeited  the  king's 
favour,  and  he  was  now  accused  of  treasonable  intrigues,  and 
of  having  cast  the  king's  horoscope.  His  arrest  was  ordered 
on  the  25th  of  February  2667,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
offices.  He  avoided  capture  till  the  27th  of  June,  when  he  gave 
bimsdf  up  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  released, 
however,  by  July  X7th,  was  restored  to  favour  and  to  his  appoint- 
ments on  the  25th  of  September,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  Clarendon.  On  the  latter's  fall  he  became  the 
chief  minister,  though  holding  no  high  office  except  that  of 
master  of  the  horse,  bought  from  the  duke  of  Albermarle  in  2668. 
In  1672  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  in  2672 
high  steward  of  Oxford  miiversity.  He  favoured  reb'gious 
toleration,  and  earned  the  praise  of  Richard  Baxter;  be  supported 
a  scheme  of  comprehension  in  1668,  and  advised  the  declaration 
of  indulgence  in  2672.  He  upheld  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Lords  in  Skinner's  case.  \l^th  these  exceptions  Bucki2igham's 
tenure  of  office  was  chiefly  marked  by  scandals  and  intrigues. 
His  illicit  ooxmexion  with  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  led  to  a 
duel  with  her  husband  at  Bam  Elms  on  the  26th  of  January 
2668,  in  which  Shrewsbury  was  fatally  woimded.  The  tale  that 
the  countess,  disguised  as  a  page,  witnessed  the  encoimter, 
appears  to  have  no  foundation;  but  Buckingham,  by  installing 
the  "widow  of  his  own  creation"  in  his  own  and  his  wife's 
house,  outraged  even  the  lax  opinion  of  that  day.  He  was  thought 
to  have  originated  the  project  of  obtaining  the  divorce  of  the 
childless  queen.  He  int2igued  against  James,  against  Sir 
William  Coventry— «ne  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time, 
whose  fall  he  procured  by  provoking  him  to  send  him  a  challenge 
— and  agaixist  the  great  duke  of  Otmonde,  who  was  dismissed 
in  r669.  He  was  even  suspected  of  having  instigated  Thomas 
Blood's  attempt  to  kidnap  and  murder  Ormonde,  and  was 
charged  with  the  crime  in  the  king's  presence  by  Ormonde's  son. 
Lord  Ossory,  who  threatened  to  shoot  him  dead  in  the  event 
of  his  father's  meeting  with  a  violent  end.  Arlington,  next  to 
Buckingham  himself  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  cabal 
and  a  favourite. of  the  king,  was  a  rival  less  easy  to  overcome; 
and  he  derived  considerable  influence  from  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs  entrusted  to  him.  Buckingham  had  from  the  first  been 
an  adherent  of  the  French  alliance,  while  Arlington  concluded 
through  Sir  William  Temple  in  2668  the  Triple  Alliance.  But 
on  the  complete  toUe-face  and  surrender  2nade  by  Charies  to 
France  in  2670,  Arlington  as  a  Roman  Catholic  was  entrusted 
with  the  first  treaty  of  Dover  of  the  20th  of  May — which  besides 
providing  for  the  tmitcd  attack  on  Holland,  included  Charles's 
undertaking  to  proclaim  himself  a  Romanist  and  to  reintroduce 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  Into  England, — While  Buckingham 
was  sent  to  France  to  carry  on  the  sham  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  public  treaties  of  the  32st  of  December  2670  and  the  2nd 
of  February  2672.  He  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception  by 
Louis  XIV.,  declared  that  he  had  "  more  honours  done  him  than 
ever  were  given  to  any  subject,"  and  was  presented  with  a 
pension  of  20,000  livres  a  year  for  Lady  Shrewsbury.  In  June 
2672  he  accompanied  Arlington  to  the  Hague  to  impose  terms 
on  the  prince  of  Oraijge,  and  with  Arlington  arranged  the  new 
treaty  with  Louis.  After  all  this  activity  he  suffered  a  keen 
disappointment  in  being  passed  over  for  the  command  of  the 
English  forces  in  favour  of  Schomberg.  Jle  now  knew  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  Dover,  and  towards  the  end  of  1673  his  jealousy 
of  Arlington  became  open  hostility.  He  threatened  to  impeadi 
him,  and  endeavoured  with  the  help  of  Louis  to  stir  up  a  faction 
agaixist  him  in  parliament.  This,  however,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  January  2674  an  attack  was  made  upon  Buckingham 
himself  simultaneously  in  both  houses.  In  the  Lords  the 
trustees  of  the  yoimg  earl  of  Shrewsbury  complained  that 
Buckini^m  continued  publicly  his  intimacy  with  the  a>untess, 
and  that  a  son  of  theirs  had  been  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Coventry;  and  Buckingham,  after 
presenting  an  apology,  was  reqiured,  as  was  the  countess,  to 
give  security  for  £20,000  not  to  cohabit  together  again.  In 
the  Commons  he  was  attacked  as  the  promoter  of  the  French 
alliance,  of "  popery  "  and  arbitrary  government.  He  defended 
himself  chiefly  by  endeavouring  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
Arlington;  but  an  address  was  voted  petitioning  the  king  to 
remove  him  from  his  councils,  presence  and  from  employment 
for  ever.  Charles,  who  had  only  been  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity,  a2id  who  was  enras^  at  Buckingham's  disclosures, 
consented  with  alacrity.  Buckingham  retired  into  private  life, 
reformed  his  ways,  attended  church  with  his  wife,  began  to  pay 
his  debts,  became  a  "  patriot,"  and  was  claimed  by  the  country 
or  opposition  party  as  one  of  their  leaders.  In  the  spring  of 
2675  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  Test  oath  and 
for  his  abuse  of  the  bishops,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  he 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  nonconformists.  On  the 
xsth  of  February  2677  he  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  en- 
deavoured to  embarrass  the  government  by  raising  the  question 
whether  the  parliament,  not  having  assembled  according  to  the 
act  of  Edward  III.  once  in  the  year,  had  not  been  dissolved  by 
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the  ttccLt  piongition.  The  molion  wu  njectHl  uid  the  (our 
lonls  vere  ordered  lo  apologiie.  On  their  rtfuung,  Ihey  were 
KDl  to  the  Tower,  Buckingham  in  pudculu  eiupuating  the 
House  by  ridiculing  iu  cemure.  He  wu  releucd  iu  Jul/,  and 
immediitely  enteied  ialo  initiguei  wiili  B»rilion,  the  French 
usbusador,  nilb  the  object  ol  hioderiDg  the  gnnt  of  luppliei 
to  the  luug;  md  in  167S  he  viiited  Puis  to  get  the  uustimcc 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  omse  of  the  oppoiitioD.  He  look  an 
■ctive  put  is  the  pioieculion  of  those  imphcated  in  the  luppoied 
PopSlh  Plot,  and  accused  the  lord  chief  justice  (Sir  William 
Scrons)  in  his  own  court  nhile  on  circuit  of  (ovauring  tlie  Roman 
Cntholics.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  ■  writ  wst  iuued 
lor  his  apprehension,  but  [t  was  never  served.  He  pmBOted 
the  return  of  Whig  candidates  lo  parliament,  constituted  himself 
the  champion  of  the  dissenters,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  of 
the  city  of  London.  He,  however,  eeparaEed  Vim»^u  from  the 
Whip  on  the  eadusion  Question,  probably  on  account  of  Lis 
dislike  of  Monmouth  and  Shadeibury,  waa  absent  from  the 
great  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  15th  of  Xovcmber  itifio,  and 
was  restored  to  the  ling's  favour  in  ti&t. 
•  He  took  no  part  in  public  life  after  James's  accession,  but 
relumed  to  his  numor  of  Helnuley  in  Yorkshiie,  the  uuse  of  his 
withdrawal  being  probably  eihaustcd  health  and  exhausted 
finances.  In  itiSj  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  iMcrl 
Diicdoit  on  Ike  Retumabltnai  c/  Man'i  kavifii  a  Rcligim  (re- 
printed in  StUKCTi  Tiacli  (iSii,  ii.  13),  in  which  after  discussing 
the  main  subject  he  returned  to  his  favourite  topic,  teUgious 
toleration,  'Die  tract  provoked  some  njoinden  and  was  de- 
fended, amongst  others,  by  William  Penn,  and  by  the  author 
himself  in  TJh  Dnit  of  BucUtigkam-i  Lilltr  U>  Ike  unimmB 
anikcrcfaikortaniverliilluDukte!  Biutintkiiia'iPapir<.s6isl. 
In  hnpes  of  converting  him  to  Roman  Catholicism  James  sent 
himapriest,  but  Buckingham  turned  his  arguments  into  ridicule. 
He  died  on  the  iGth  of  AprU  1687,  from  a  cbiU  caught  while 
hunting,  in  the  house  of  a  tenant  at  KitkbyNfooiside  in  York- 
shite,  expressing  great  repentance  and  feeling  himself  "despised 
by  my  country  and  I  fear  forsaken  byTdy  God." '  The  misenble 
pictuteo(hiaenddrawnbyPope,bowcver,i5  greatly  eiaggerated. 
He  wu  buried  on  the  7th  of  June  16S7  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  greater  slate.  It  vras  said,  than  the 
late  king,  and  with  greater  splendour.  With  his  death  the 
family  founded  by  the  eatraordinary  rise  to  power  and  influence 
of  the  £tst  duke  ended.  As  he  left  no  legitimate  children  the 
title  became  extinct,  and  bis  great  estate  had  been  completely 
dissipated;  of  the  enormous  mansion  constructed  by  him  at 

The  ostentatious  licence  and  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  the 
Aldbiades  of  the  i;th  antury  have  been  deservedly  censured. 
But  even  his  critics  agree  that  be  was  good-humoured,  good- 
natured,  generous,  an  unsurpassed  mimic  and  the  kader  ol 
fashion;  and  with  his  good  looks,  in  spite  of  his  moral  faults 
and  even  crimes,  he  was  irresistible  to  his  contemporaries. 
Many  eiamples  of  his  ii"n*ing  wjt  have  survived.  His  portrait 
hu  been  drawn  by  Burnet,  Count  Hamilton  in  the  IHmeirri 
de  Cramitwnl,  Drydcn,  Pope  in  the  EpUllt  la  lord  Balkurtt,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  fettrU  tj  lit  Peek.  He  is  described  by 
Retesby  as  "  the  first  gentleman  of  person  and  wit  I  thmk  I 
ever  saw,"  snd  Burnet  bean  the  same  testimony.  Dean  Lockier, 
after  alluding  fb  his  unrivalled  skill  in  riding,  dandng  and 
fencing,  adds,  "  When  he  came  into  the  presence-chamber  it 
was  impossible  for  you  not  to  follow  him  with  your  eye  as  he 
went  along,  he  moved  so  gracefully."  Racing  and  bunting  weie 
his  favourite  sports,  and  his  name  long  survived  in  the  bvuting 
songs  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  patron  of  Cowley,  Sprat, 
Matthew  CUBord  and  Wycberiey.  He  dabbled  in  chemistry, 
and  for  some  yean,  according  to  Burnet,  "  he  thought  he  was 
very  near  the  finding  of  the  philosopher's  stone."  He  set  up 
glass  works  at  Lambeth  the  productions  of  which  were  praised 
by  Evelyn;  and  he  spent  much  money,  according  to  bis  bio- 
grapher Brian  Fairfax,  in  building  iiudiuw  mtilriicfwiKi. 
DrydcD  dacribed  him  undei  the  chmcter  ol  Zimri  in  the 
'  (?nrttr(7  Smew.  January  1B9S,  p.  110, 


celebrated  Imes  In  ^lnIn(OTd,4cMafU (to  wbkhBKUi^ni 

npativaPotlical  lUfieclimimahuFotm  .  .  .  kyt  Patmij 
Htjunr,  iftSa):— 

"  A  man  so  various,  that  he  leimed  ta  be 

Stiff  in  opinioos.  always  in  tbe  wrong. 
Was  everything  by  vtBiti  and  njebin^  Iod^  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  rwtdvinE  nuoo. 
Was  chymisl,  fiddler,  aatesman  and  buffm. 
Benar^l  by  tools,  whom  itJI  be  fouui  too  late. 
He^ad  hla  jest,  but  they  bad  hlieMale." 
Buckingham,  however,  cannot  with  any  truth  be  aOed  tke 

features  of  his  life  are  its  Incompleteness,  aimlcssaes,  imper- 
fection, iuKgnificance,  neglect  of  talents  sod  waste  of  offa- 
liuulies.  "  He  saw  and  approved  the  best,"  says  Brian  Fsalii. 
"  hut  did  too  often  itieriara  itjni,"  He  b  more  sevetdy  but 
more  justly  judged  by  himself.    In  gay  moments  indeed  be  hid 

"  Mtthinks,  I  see  tbe  waaton  hourea  fier. 
And  aa  they  paae,  turae  b«k  and  lan^  at  me."  •- 
but  bis  last  recorded  words  on  the  a[^inwch  of  death, "  0!  vhil  1 
prodigal  have  I  been  of  that  moat  valuable  of  all  pcrmai— 
Timel "  express  with  exact  truth  the  tundauentd  Baw  of  ho 
character  and  career,  of  which  r 
Buckingham  wrote  occasis 
undoubted  but  undeveloped  poetical  gifts, 
containing  however  many  pieces  not  from  tus  pen,  wis  fast 
published  by  Tom  Brown  In  1704;  while  a  few  ^Aracts  fnn 
a  commonplace  book  of  Buckinghun  of  some  tntenst  are  pvn 
in  an  article  in  the  Querlaiy  Raietr  of  January  1S9S.  Be  wu 
the  author  of  Tke  Rckearial,  on  amusing  and  dcver  sadn  n 
the  heroic  drama  and  eipecvdly  on  Dryden  {first  peifonDed  ca 
the  7tb  of  December  1671,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  fiiB  pi^ 
lished  in  1A73),  a  deservedly  popular  play  wludi  was  iioitaleit 
by  Fielding  in  Tom  Tkumi  Ike  Greal.  and  by  Sheridan  ia  Iht 
CtilU.  Buckingham  also  published  two  adapted  pisys,  TW 
Ckanct),  altered  from  Fletcher's  play  of  tbe  same  nme  (iUi| 
and  Tke  Sesloralion  or  Ritkl  trUl  lake  fita,  from  BauBoul  ud 
Fletcher's  Philailer  (publ.  1714];  and  also  r*f  BaOU  tf  S^ 
Kuor  and  Tke  krUilant  CaupU  (pubL  1704).  Tbe  latest  eiSliii 
of  his  works  is  that  by  T.  Evans  (1  vols.  Bvo,  1775).  Aaothi) 
work  is  named  by  Wood  A  DtMeni^alian  ef  Iki  D^.ci  wlH 


BDCKHOHAM,  BBHRT  nAFTORD,  tm  T>vtx  Oi'iuw 
14S3),  was  the  son  of  Humphrey  Stoflotd,  killed  ^  tk  inl 
battle  ol  St  Albans  in  ms.  and  gnndson  at  Hnophrey  iht 
1st  duke  (cr.  1444),  killed  at  Northampton  b  1460,  both  i^tiai 
for  Lancaster.  The  1st  duke,  who  bon  the  title  of  ud  ol 
Buckingham  in  right  of  bis  mother,  was  the  son  of  Edxnnl. 
Sth  call  of  Stoflord,  and  of  Aime,  daughter  ol  Ihsasi.  dult 

'  Prom  his  CommM  ebos  Book  (Ostorly  Ka.  v«l.  1I7,  p.  HV 

*M.  iatbeSlaSoid  Qae;  so  above. 
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of  (Uoaceslcr,  youngest  son  of  Edward  m.;  Henry's  mother 
was  Bfaisaxet,  daughter  of  Edmund'  Beaufort,  and  duke  of 
Somczset,  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt  Thus  he  came  on  both 
sides  of  the  blood  royal,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  vastness 
of  his  inheritance,  made  the  young  duke's  future  of  importance 
to  Edward  IV.'  He  was  recognized  as  duke  in  1465,  and  next 
year  was  married  to  Catherine  Woodville,  the  queen's  sister. 
On  reaching  manhood  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  in 
U74f  and  in  1478  was  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  George,  duke 
.of  Oarenoe.  .  He  had  not  otherwise  filled  any  position  of  import- 
ance, but  his  fidelity  .might  seem  to  have  been  secured  by  his 
maRia^e.  However,  after.  Edward's  death,  Buckingham  was 
oncTof  the  first  persons  worked  upon  by  Richard,  duke  of  Clou- 
ooter^  It  was  throu^  his  help  that'  Richard  obtained  possession 
of  the  young  king,  and  he  was  at  once  rewarded  with  the  offices 
of  justiciar  and  chamberlain  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
CDPStable  of  all  the  royal  castles  in  the  principality  and  Welsh 
>Caiches.  In  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  deposition  of 
Edwani  V.*  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  on  the  24th  of  June 
1483  he  urged  the  dtizens  at  the  Guildhall  to  take  Richard  as 
king,  m  a  ^wech  of  much  eloquence,  "for  he  was  neither 
vnleamed  and  of  nature  marvelloiisly  well  spoken  "  (More). 
At  Richard's  coronation  he  served  as  chamberlain,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was.  made  constable  of  England  and  confirmed 
In  his  powers  in  Wales.  Richard  might  well  have  believed  that 
the  duke's  support  was  secured.;  But  early  in  August  Bucking- 
ham withdrew  from  the  court  t6  Brecon.  He  may  have  thought 
that  he  deserved  an  even  greater  reward,  or  possibly  had  dreams 
of  establishing  his  own  claims  to  the  croxvn.  At  all  events,  at 
Brecon  he  fell  somewhat  easily  under  the  influence  of  his  prisoner, 
Johii  Morton  (9.V.),  who  induced  him  to  give  his  support  to  his 
cousin  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  A  widespread  plot 
was  soon  formed,  but  Richard  had  early  warning,  and  on  the 
X5th  of  October,  issued  a  proclamation  against  Buckingham. 
Bwkingham,  as  arranged,  prepared  to  enter  England  vnih  a 
Urge  force  of  Welshmen.  His  advance  was  stopped  by  an 
extraordinary  flood  on  the  Severn,  his  army  melted  away  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  he  himself  took  refuge  with  a  follower, 
Ralph  Bannister,  at  Lacon  Hall,  near  Wem.  The  man  betrayed 
him  for  a  large  reward,  and  on  the  ist  of  November,  Buckingham 
was  brought  to  the  king  at  Salisbury.  Richard  refused  to  see 
him,  and  after  a  summary  trial  had  him  executed  next  day 
(2nd  of  November  1483),  though  it  was  a  Sunday. 

Buckingham's  eldest  son,  Edward  (1478-1521),  eventually 
succeeded  him  as  3rd  duke,  the  attainder  being  removed  in  1485; 
the  second  son,  Henry,  was  afterwards  earl  of  Wiltshire.  The 
3rd  duke  played  an  important  part  as  lord  high  constable  at 
the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  is  introduced  into 
Shakespeare's  play  of  that  king,  but  he  fell  through  his  opposition 
to  Wolsey,  and  in  1 521  was  condemned  for  treason  and  executed 
(17th  of  May);  the  title  was  then  forfeited  with  his  attainder, 
his  only  son  Henry  (1501-1563),  who  in  his  father's  lifetime  was 
siyled  eafl  of  Stafford,  being,  however,  given  back  his  estates  in 
1522,  and  fn  1547  restored  in  blood  by  parliament  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Stafford,  which  became  extinct  in  this  line  tn'th  Roger, 
5th  Baron  in  1640.  In  that  year  the  barony  of  Stafford  was 
granted  to  William  Howard  (1614-1680),  who  after  two  months 
was  created  Viscount  Stafford;  he  was  beheaded  in  1680,  and 
his  son  was  created  earl  of  Stafford  in  16S8.  a  title  which  became 
extinct  In  1762;  but  in  1825  the  descent  to  the  barony  of  1640  was 
established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  G.  W.  Jemingham,  in  whose  family  it  then  continued. 

The  chief  oripnal  authorities  for  the  life  of  the  3nd  duke  of  B  jck- 

B^ham  are  the  Continuation  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle',  Sir  Thomas 
ore's  Rithard  III.;  and  Fabyan's  Chranide.  Amongst  modern 
authorities  consult  J.  Gairdocr's  Richard  III.;  and  Sir.  f.  Ramsay's 
Lamtaater  and  York,  CC  L.  K.) 

BUCXIROHAH,  JAMES  SILK  (X786-X855),  Engh'sh  author 
and  traveUer,  was  bom  near  Falmouth  on  the  35th  of  August 
17S6,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  youth  was  spent  at  sea.  After 
years  of  wandering  he  established  in  1 8x8  the  Calcutta  Journal. 
This  venture  at  first  proved  hi^ly  successful,  but  in  1823  the 


paper's  outspoken  criticisms  of  the  East  India  Company  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Buckingham  from  India  and  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  paper  by  John  Adam,  the  acting  govemor-genersL 
His  case  was  brought  before  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  £200 
a  year  was  subsequently  awarded  him  by  the  East  India  (Com- 
pany as  compensation.  Buckingham  continued  his  journalistic 
ventures  on  his  return  to  England,  and  started  the  Oriental 
Herald  (1824)  and  the  Athenaeum  (1828)  which  was  not  a  success 
in  his  hands.  In  parliament,  where  he  sat  as  member  for  Shef- 
field from  1832-X837,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  social  reform. 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer.  He  had  travelled  much  in 
Europe,  America  and  the  East,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of 
useful  books  of  travel.  In  1851  the  value  of  these  and  of  his 
other  literary  work  was  recognised  by  the  grant  of  a  civil  list 
pension  of  £200  a  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  London, 
on  the  30th  of  June  1855,  Buckingham  was  at  work  on  his 
autobiography,  two  volumes  of  the  intended  four  being  completed 
and  published  (1855). 

His  yoimgest  son,  Leicester  Silk  Buckingham  (1825-1867), 
achieved  no  little  popuUrity  as  a  plajrwright,  several  of  his 
free  adaptations  of  French  comedies  being  produced  in  London 
between  i860  and  1867. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  and 
the  county  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  the  Bucking- 
ham parliamentary  division,  61  m.  N.W.  of  London  by  a  branch 
of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3152. 
It  lies  in  an  open  valley  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ouse, 
which  encircles  the  main  portion  of  the  town  on  three  sides. 
The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  was  extensively, 
restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
is  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle; 
the  town  hall  dates  from  the  close  of  the  previous  century;  and 
the  grammar  school  was  foimded  by  Edward  VI.,  in  part  occupy- 
ing buildings  of  earh'er  date,  which  retain  Perpendicular  and 
Decorated  windows,  and  a  Norman  door.  A  chantry,  founded 
in  1268  by  Matthew  Stratton,  archdeacon  of  Buckingham, 
previously  occupied  the  site;  the  Norman  work  may  be  a 
remnant  of  the  chapel  of  a  gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  manor 
house  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  other  old 
houses  remain.  The  adjacent  mansion  of  Stowe,  approached  from 
the  town  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  and  surrounded  by 
gardens  very  beautifully  laid  out,  was  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Buckingham  until  the  extinction  of  the  title  in  1889.  Bucking- 
ham is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  has 
agricultural  trade,  manufactures  of  condensed  milk  and  artificial 
manure,  mailings  and  flour-mills;  while  an  old  industry  survives 
to  a  modified  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  xa  cotmdllors. 
Area,  5006  acres. 

Buckingham  (Bochingcham,  Bukyngham)  was  an  important 
stronghold  in  pre-Conquest  times,  and  in  918  Edward  the  Elder 
encamped  there  with  hts  army  for  four  weeks,  and  threw  up  two 
forts  on  cither  side  of  the  water.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey  there  were  twenty-six  burgcsacs  in  Buckingham,  which, 
tofrcthcr  with  the  hamlet  of  Bourton.  was  assessed  at  one  hide. 
Although  it  appears  as  a  borough  thus  early,  the  town  received  no 
charter  until  1554,  when  Queen  Mary  created  it  a  free  borough 
corporate  with  a  bailiff,  twelve  principal  burgesses  and  a  steward, 
ana  defined  the  boundaries  as  extending  in  width  from  Dudley  bridge 
to  Thornborowe  bridge  and  in  length  from  Chackmore  bridge  to 
Padbury  Mill  bridge.  A  charter  from  Charles  II.  in  1684  was  very 
shortly  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  original  grant,  which  held  force 
until  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835.  In  1529  and  from 
154s  onwards  Buckingham  returned  two  members  to  pariiament, 
until  deprived  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1867  of  one 
member,  and  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885  of  the  other 
Early  mentions  occur  of  markets  and  fairs,  and  from  IS27,  when 
Henry  VI 11.  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Mamey  the  borough  of  Bucking- 
ham with  a  Saturday  market  and  two  annual  fairs,  grants  of  fairs 
by  various  sovereigns  were  numerous.  Buckingham  was  formerly  an 
important  agricultural  centre,  and  Edward  III.  fixed  here  one  of 
the  staples  for  wool,  but  after  the  removal  of  these  to  Calais  the  trade 
suffered  such  decay  that  in  an  act  of  32  Henry  VIII.  Buckingham  is 
mentioned  among  thirty-six  impoverished  towns. 

BUCKINGHAM  AND  NORMANBY,  JOHN  SHEPHBLD,  xsr 
Duke  of  (1648-X721),  English  statesman  and  poet,  was  bom  on 
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the  7th  of  April  1648.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  and  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  and  succeeded  to  that  title  on  his  father's  death  in  1658. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined  the  fleet,  to  serve  in  the  first 
Dutch  war;  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1673  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Southwold  Bay,  and  in  the  next  year  received  the 
command  of  a  ship.  He  was  also  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and 
served  for  some  time  under  Turcnne.  In  1680  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  sent  to  relieve  the  town  of  Tangier.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  provided  with  a  rotten  ship  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  return,  but  the  reason  of  this  abortive  plot,  if  plot 
there  was,  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  At  court  he  took  the  side 
of  the  duJce  of  York,  and  helped  to  bring  about  Monmouth's 
disgrace.  In  1682  he  was  dismissed  from  the  court,  apparently 
for  putting  himself  forward  as  a  suitor  for  the  princess  Anne,  but 
on  the  accession  of  Xing  James  he  received  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  was  made  lord  chamberlain.  He  supported  James  i  n 
his  most  unpopular  measures,  and  stayed  with  him  in  London 
during  the  time  of  his  flight.  He  also  protected  the  Spanish 
ambassador  from  the  dangerous  anger  of  the  mob.  He  acquiesced, 
however,  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  1694  was  made  marquess  of 
Normanby.  In  1696  he  refused  in  company  with  other  Tory 
peers  to  sign  an  agreement  to  support  William  as  their  "  rightful 
and  lawful  king  "  against  Jacobite  attempts,  and  was  conse- 
quently dismissed  from  the  privy  coundl.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  with  whom  he  was  a  personal  favourite,  he  became  lord 
privy  seal  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1703  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby.  During  the 
predominance  of  the  Whigs  between  1705  and  17 10,  Buckingham 
was  deprived  of  his  office  as  lord  privy  seal,  but  in  1710  he  was 
made  lord  steward,  and  in  17  iz  lord  president  of  the  council. 
After  the  death  of  Anne  he  held  no  state  appointment.  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  February  1721  at  his  house  in  St  James's  Park, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Buckingham  Palace. 
Buckingham  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edmund  (17 16-1735)  on 
whose  death  the  titles  became  extinct. 

Buckingham,  who  is  better  known  by  his  inherited  titles  as  Lord 
Mulgrave,  was  the  author  of  "  An  Account  of  the  Revolution  " 
and  some  other  essays,  and  of  numerous  poems,  among  them  the 
Esfay  on  Poetry  and  the  Essay  on  Satire.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Essay  on  Satire,  which  attacked  many  notable  persons, "  saunter- 
ing Charles  "  amongst  others,  was  circulated  in  MS.  It  was  often 
attributed  at  the  time  to  Dryden,  who  accordingly  suffered  a 
thrashing  at  the  hands  of  Rochcister's  bravoes  for  the  reflections 
it  contained  upon  the  earl.  Mulgrave  was  a  patron  of  Dryden, 
who  may  possibly  have  revised  it,  but  was  certainly  not 
responsible,  although  it  is  commonly  printed  wHth  his  works. 
Mdgrave  adapted  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  breaking  it  up 
into  two  plays,  Julius  Caesar  and  Marcus  Brutus.  He  introduced 
choruses  between  the  acts,  two  of  these  being  written  by  Pope, 
and  an  incongruous  love  scene  between  Brutus  and  Portia.  He 
was  a  constant  friend  and  patron  of  Pope,  who  expressed  a 
flattering  opinion  of  his  Essay  on  Poetry.  This,  although 
smoothly  enough  written,  deals  chiefly  with  commonplaces. 

In  1721  Edmund  Curll  published  a  pirated  edition  of  his  works, 
and  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of 
privilege  accotxlingly.  An  authorized  edition  under  the  super- 
mtendence  of  Pope  appeared  in  1723,  but  the  authorities  cut  out  the 
"  Account  of  the  Revolution  "  and  "  The  Feast  of  the  Gods  "  on 
account  of  their  alleged  Jacobite  tendencies.  These  were  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  1727.  Pope  disingenuously  repudiated  any  knowledge 
of  the  contents.  Other  editions  reappeared  in  1723,  1726,  1729, 
1740  and  1753.  His  Poems  were  included  in  Johnson's  and  other 
editions  of  the  British  poets. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  EARLS  OF.  The  first  eari  of  Bucking- 
hamshire (to  be  distinguished  from  the  carls  of  Buckingham,  q.v.) 
was  John  Hobart  (c.  2694-1756),  a  descendant  of  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  (d.  1625),  attorney-general  and  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  under  James  I.,  who  was  made  a  baronet  in  x6i  x, 
and  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  James  Hobart  (d.  1507), 
attorney-general  to  Henry  VII.  The  Hobarts  had  been  settled  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  many  years,  when  in  1728  John  Hobart, 
who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  the  4th  baronet  (d.  1698),  was 
created  Baron  Hobart  of  Blickling.  In  1 740  Hobart  became  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Norfolk  and  in  1746  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  his 


sister,  Henrietta  Howard,  countess  of  Suffolk,  being  the  mistress 
of  George  II.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1 756,  and  ¥is 
succeeded  as  and  earP  by  his  eldest  son  John  (1723-1793),  vLo 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Norwich  and  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household  before  his  accession  to  the  title.  From  1762  to 
1766  he  was  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  from  1776  to  1780  Icrd- 
lieu  tenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  cxoeptiona] 
difliculties  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  the  latter  positioa.  He 
died  without  sons  at  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  the  3rd  of  Augut 
X793,  when  his  half-brother  George  (c.  1730-1804),  became  3ni 
earl.  Blickling  Hall  and  his  Norfolk  estates,  however,  i&sscd  w 
bis  daughter,  Henrietta  (1762-1805),  the  viic  of  William  Kerr, 
afterwajnls  6th  marquess  of  Lothian. 

Robert  Hobart,  4th  carl  of  Buckinghamshire  (1760-1816),  the 
eldest  son  of  the  3rd  earl,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  &lay  1760.  He 
was  a  soldier,  and  then  a  member  of  both  the  Eoijish  acd  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Commons;  from  X789  to  1793  he  was  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  exerting  his  influena  is 
this  country  to  prevent  any  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catht^cs. 
In  1793,  being  known  by  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Ifobort  he 
was  sent  to  Madras  as  governor,  but  in  1798,  after  scriots  diflcr- 
ences  between  himself  and  the  govcmor-general  of  India,  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  he  was  recalloL 
Returning  to  British  politics,  Hobart  was  called  up  to  the  Hob^ 
of  Lords  in  1798  (succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Buckinghanttfaire 
in  1804);  he  favoured  the  union  between  England  and  Irelutd; 
from  March  i8ox  to  May  1804  he  was  secretary  for  war  and  the 
colonies  (his  family  name  being  taken  for  Hobart  Tovn  >b 
Tasmam'a),  and  in  1805  he  became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  d 
Lancaster  under  Pitt.  For  a  short  time  he  was  joint  postcusier- 
general,  and  from  x8x2  tmtil  his  death  on  the  4th  of  Febru&ry 
1 8 16  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  post  for  vbicb 
his  Indian  experience  had  fitted  him. 

The  4th  earl  left  no  sons,  and  his  titles  passed  to  his  nephev, 
George  Robert  Hobart  (x  789-1849),  a  son  of  George  Vcre  Hobart 
(1761-1802),  lieutenant-governor  of  Grenada.  In  1824  the  stli 
earl  inherited  the  Buckinghamshire  estates  of  the  Hampdcfi 
family  and  took  the  name  of  Hampden,  his  ancestor.  Sir  }ctA 
Hobart,  3rd  baronet,  having  married  Mary  Hampden  about  165$- 
On  his  death  in  February  X849  his  brother,  Augxistus  Ednni 
Hobart  (i  793-1 884),  who  took  the  name  of  Hobaxt-Hampdea  in 
X878,  became  6th  earl.  His  two  sons,  Vcre  Henry,  Lord  Hobart 
(1818-1875),  governor  of  Madras  from  1872,  and  Frederick  jofcQ 
Hobart  (1821-1875),  predeceased  him,  and  when  the  6th  earl  died 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Sidney  Carr  Hobart-Haxnpckfi 
(b.  i860),  who  became  7th  eari  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  «bo 
added  to  his  name  that  of  Mercer-Henderson.  Another  of  tbe 
6th  earl's  sons  was  Augustus  Charles  Hobart-Hampdcn,  gesurally 
known  as  Hobart  Pasha  (q.v.). 

See  Lord  Hobart's  Essays  and  Jdiscdlaneems  Writinis,  edited  vitb 
biography  by  Lady  Hobart  (1885). 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  (abbreviated  Bucks)  a  sooth  wi^y^ 
county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northamptonshire,  E  by 
Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  S.  for  a  short  dor 
tance  by  Surrey,  and  by  Berkshire,  and  W.  by  Oxfordshire.  Its 
area  is  743*  2  sq.  m.  The  county  is  divided  between  the  basiss  of 
the  rivers  Ousc  and  Thames.  The  first  in  its  uppermost  coune 
forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  passes  the  tovits  of 
Buckingham,  Stony  Stratford,  Wolverton,  Ncxrport  Pagndl  ind 
Olncy,  and  before  quitting  the  county  forms  a  short  stretch  oi  tfef 
north-eastern  boundary.  The  principal  tributary  it  reocvcs 
within  the  county  is  the  Ouzel.  The  Thames  forms  the  entire 
southern  boundary;  and  of  its  tribuuries  Buckingfaaicshin 
includes  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  To  the  north-wc«  of 
Buckingham,  and  both  east  and  west  of  the  0u2d,  the  land  rbcs 
in  gentle  undulations  to  a  height  of  neariy  500  ft.,  and  north  d 
the  Thames  valley  a  few  nearly  isolated  hills  stand  boldly,  suc^i 
as  Brill  Hill  and  Muswell  Hill,  each  over  600  ft.,  but  the  hilbest 

«  Until  1784,  when  Gcoree  Crenville.  Eari  Temple,  was  tnz^ei 
marquess  of  Buckingham,  the  2nd  earl  of  Buckinghareshirv  a**-'^* 
signed  himself  "  Buckingham  ";  his  contemporaries  knew  bim  t^ 
tlus  name,  and  hence  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arises. 
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part  of  the  county  b  the  south,  which  is  occupied  by  part  of  the 
Chiltera  system,  the  general  direction  of  whiiJi  is  from  south- 
vest  to  north-east.  The  crest-line  of  these  biUs  crosses  the 
county  at  its  narrowest  point,  along  a  line,  above  the  towns  of 
Prince's  Risborough  and  Wendover,  not  exceeding  xx  m.  in 
length.  This  line  divides  the  county  into  two  parts  of  quite 
different  physical  character;  for  to  the  south  almost  the  whole 
land  i%  hilly  (the  longer  slope  of  the  Chiltem  system  lying  in  this 
direction),  well  wooded,  and  pleasantly  diversified  with  narrow 
vales.  The  chief  of  these  are  watered  by  the  Wye,  Misboume 
and  Chess  streams.  The  beech  tree  is  predominant  in  the  woods , 
in  so  much  that  William  Camden,  writing  c.  X585,  supposed  the 
county  to  take  name  from  this  feature  (A.S.  hoc,  beech).  In  the 
south  a  renmant  of  ancient  forest  is  preserved  as  public  ground 
under  .the  lume  of  Bumham  Beeches.  The  Chiltems  xeach  a 
height  of  nearly  900  ft.  within  the  county. 

Ceoic^. — ^The  northern  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  JuraMic 
strata,  in  the  southern  half  Cretaceous  rocks  preaominate  exceot 
in  the  south-eastern  corner,  where  they  are  covered  by  Tertiary  beds. 
Thus  the  oldest  rocks  are  in  the  north,  succeeded  continuously  by 
younger  strata  to  the  south;  the  general  dip  of  all  the  rocks  is 
south-easterly.  A  few  patches  of  tapper  Lias  Clay  appear  near  the 
northern  boundary  near  Grafton  Regis  ahid  Castle  Thorpe,  and 
again  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Stoke  Goldington  and  Weston 
tnderwood.  The  Oolitic  series  u  represented  by  the  Great  Oolite, 
with  limestones  in  the  upper  part,  much  c^uarried  for  buildins  stones 
at  Westbury,  Thomborough,  Brock,  Whittlewood  Forest,  &c.;  the 
lower  portions  are  more  arsiHaceous.  The  Forest  Marble  b  seen 
about  Thornton  as  a  thin  bed  of  clay  with  an  oyster-bearing  limestone 
St  the  base.  Next  above  u  the  Combrash,  a  scries  of  rubbly  and 
occasionally  hard  limestones  and  thin  cbys.  The  outcrop  runs  by 
TingwtcJe,  Buckingham,  Berehampton  and  Newport  Pagnell,  it  is 
Quarried  at  Wotverton  and  elsewhere  for  road  metal.  Inlicrs  of 
these  rocks  occur  at  Marsh  Gibbon  and  Stan  Hill.  The  Oxford  Clay 
and  Kimmeridge  Cby,  with  the  Gault,  lie  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury. 
The  day  U  covered  by  numerous  outliers  of  PortUnd,  Purbeck  and 
Lower  Grcensand  bols.  The  Portbnd  beds  are  sandy  below, 
calcareous  above;  the  outcrop  follows  the  normal  direction  in  the 
county,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  from  Thame  through  Ayles- 
bury; they  are  quarried  at  several  places  for  building  stone  and 
fossils  are  abundant.  The  Hartwell  Cby  is  in  the  Lower  Portbnd. 
Freshwater  Purbeck  beds  lie  below  the  Portbnd  and  Lower  Green- 
sand  beds;  they  cap  the  ridge  between  Ovine  and  Whitchurch. 
Glass-making  sands  nave  been  worked  from  the  Lower  Greensand  at 
Hartwell.  and  phosphatic  nodules  from  the  same  beds  at  Brickhill 
as  well  as  from  the  Gault  at  Towersey.  A  broad  band  of  Gault, 
a  bluish  cby.  extends  from  Towersey  across  the  county  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Resting  upon  the  Gault  is  the  Upper  Greensand ; 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  formations  numerous  springs  arise,  a 
circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  determined  the  site  of  several 
vilbgcs.  The  Chalk  rises  abruptly  from  the  low  lying  argillaceous 
l^in  to  form  the  Chiltern  Hills.  The  form  of  the  whole  oTthe  hilly 
district  round  Chesham,  High  Wycombe  and  the  Chalfonts  is 
determined  by  the  Chalk.  Reading  beds,  mottled  clays  and  sands, 
repose  upon  tne  Chalk  at  Woburn.  Bamham,  Fulmer  and  Denham, 
amJ  these  are  in  tlirn  covered  by  the  London  Cby,  which  is  exposed 
on  t  he  slopes  about  Stoke  Common  and  Iver.  Between  the  Tertbry- 
cappcd  Cnalk  pbteau  and  the  Thames,  a  gentler  slope,  covered  with 
alluvial  giaveland  brick  earth,  reaches  aown  to  the  river.  Thick 
deposits  of  pbteau  gravel  cover  most  of  the  high  ground  in  the 
southern  comer  of  the  county,  while  much  of  the  northern  part  b 
obscmed  by  giacbl  cbys-and  gravels. 

Indusiries. — ^The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  soil  vary  greatly 
in  different  localities.  On  the  lower  bnds,  especblly  in  the  Vale 
of  Aylesbury,  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Thame,  it  b  extremely 
fertile;  while  on  the  hills  it  b  usually  poor  and  thin.  The  pro- 
portion of  cultivated  land  b  hi^.  being  about  83  %  of  the  whole. 
Of  thb  a  Urge  and  growing  portion  b  in  permanent  pasture; 
cattle  and  %tiep  being  reared  in  great  numbers  for  the  London 
markets,  to  which  also  are  sent  quantities  of  ducks,  for  which 
the  dbtrict  round  Aylesbury  b  famous.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grain  crops,  though  both  decrease  in  importaiu%. 
Turm'ps  and  swedes  for  the  cattle  are  the  chief  green  crops; 
and  dairy-farming  b  laigely  practised.  There  b  no  general 
manufacturing  industry,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  lacc- 
making  and  straw-plaiting  b  carried  on  locally;  and  at  High 
Wycombe  and  in  its  nei^bourhood  there  b  a  thriving  trade  in 
various  articles  of  turnery,  such  as  chairs  and  bowls,  from  beech 
and  other  hard  woods.  The  introduction  of  lacc-niaking  in  thb 
and  neighbouring  counties  b  attributed  to  Flemish,  and  Uter  to 


French  immigrants,  but  also  to  Catharine  of  Aragon  during  her 
residence  (c.  X533)  at  Ampthill.  Down  to  the  bter  part  of  the 
xQth  century  a  general  holiday  celebrated  by  bee-makers  00  the 
25th  of  November  was  known  as  "  Cattam's  Day." 

CommuniaUums, — ^The  main  line  of  the  London  &  North- 
western railway  crosses  the  north-east  part  of  the  county. 
Bletchley  b  an  Important  junction  on  thb  system,  branches 
diverging  east  to  Fenny  Stratford,  Bedford  and  Cambridge,  and 
west  to  Oxford  and  Banbury,  Buckingham  being  served  by  the 
western  branch.  There  b  also  a  bmnch  fron)  Cheddington  to 
Aylesbury.  The  Metropolitan-Great  Central  joint  line  serves 
Amersham,  Chesham  (by  a  branch),  and  Aylesbury,  joining  the 
North- Western  Oxford  branch  at  Vemey  Junction;  thb  line  b 
used  by  the  Great  Central  railway,  the  main  line  of  which  con- 
tinues north-westward  from  Quainton  Road.  A  light  railway 
connects  thb  station  with  the  large  village  of  Brill  to  the  south- 
west. The  Great  Central  and  the  Great  Western  companies 
jointly  own  a  line  passing  through  Beaconsfield,  High  Wycombe, 
and  Prince's  Rbborough,  which  b  'coimected  northward  with 
the  Great  Central  system.  Before  the  opening  of  thb  line  in 
1906  the  Great  Western  branch  from  Maidenhead  to  Oxford 
was  the  only  line  serving  High  Wycombe  and  Prince's  Rb- 
borough,  from  which  there  are  branches  to  Watlington  and 
.Aylesbury.  The  main  line  of  thb  company  crosses  the  extreme 
south  of  the  county  by  Slough  and  Taplow.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  way  of  the  Ouzel  valley 
from  the  south,  has  branches  to  Aylesbury  and  to  Buckingham. 
Except  the  Thames  none  of  the  rivers  in  the  county  b  con- 
tinuously navigable. 

PopniatioH  and  Administration.— Tht  area  of  the  ancient 
county  b  475,683  acres,  with  a  popubtion  in  189X  of  185,284, 
and  in  190X  of  195,764.  The  area  of  the  adminbtrative  county . 
b  479,358  acres.  The  county  contains  eight  hundreds,  of  which 
three,  luunely  Stoke,  Burnham  and  Desborough,  form  the 
"  Chiltem  Hundreds  "  {q.v.).  The  hundred  of  Aylesbury  retains 
its  ancient  designation  of  the  "  three  hundreds  of  Aylesbury." 
The  municipal  boroughs  are  Buckingham,  the  county  town 
(pop.  3152),  and  Wycombe,  officially  Chepping  Wycombe,  also 
Chipping  or  High  Wycombe  (i  5,542).  The  other  urban  dbtricta 
are  Aylesbury  (9243),  Beaconsfield  (1570)*  Chesham  (7245)1 
Eton  (3301),  Fenny  Stratford  (4799).  Linsbde,  on  the  Ouzel 
opposite  to  Leighton  Buzzard  in  Bedfordshire  (2x57),  Marlow 
(4526),  Newport  Pagnell  (4028),  Slough  (x  1,453)-  Among  the 
lesser  market  towns  may  be  mentioned  Ameisham  (2674), 
Ivinghoe  (808),  Olney  (26S4),  Prince's  Rbborough  (2x89),  Stony 
Stratford  (2353),  Wendover  (2009)  and  Winslow  (1703).  At 
Wohrerton  (5323)  are  the  carriage  works  of  the  London  &  North- 
western railway.  Several  of  the  viUages  on  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  have  become  centres  of  residence,  such  as  Taplow, 
Cookham  and  Bourne  End,  Bumham  and  Wooburn.  Bucking- 
hamshire b  in  the  midland  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Ayles- 
bury. It  has  one  court  of  quarter  session,  and  b  divided  into 
thirteen  petty  sessional  dlvbions.  The  boroughs  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Wycombe  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace. 
The  adminbtrative  county  contains  230  civil  parishes.  Buck- 
inghamshire b  almost  entirely  within  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
and  2x5  ecclesiastical  parishes  are  sittiated  wholly  or  in  part 
within  it.  There  are  three  parlbmentary  divbions,  Northern 
or  Buckingham,  Mid  or  Aylesbury,  and  Southem  or  Wycombe, 
each  returning  one  member;  and  the  county  contains  a  small 
part  of  the  parlbmentary  borough  of  Windsor  (chiefly  in  Berk- 
shire). The  most  notable  institution  within  the  county  b  Eton 
College,  the  famous  public  school  founded  by  Henry  VI. 

History. — The  district  which  was  to  become  Buckinghamshire 
was  reached  by  the  West  Saxons  in  571,  as  by  a  series  of  victories 
they  ptxshed  their  way  north  along  the  Tluunes  valley.  With 
the  grouping  of  the  settlements  into  kingdoms  and  the  con- 
solidation of  Merda  under  Offa,  Buckinghamshire  was  included 
in  Mercb  until,  with  the  submission  of  that  kingdom  to  the 
Northmen,  it  became  part  of  the  Danebw.  In  the  xoth  century 
Buckinghamshire  suffered  frequently  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  numerous  barrows  and  earthworks  mark  the  scenes 
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of  Straggles  against  the  invaders.  These  relics  are  espedaUy 
abundant  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  probably  at  this  time  one  of 
the  richest  and  best  protected  o|  the  Saxon  settlements.  The 
Chiltern  district,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
impassable  forest  infested  by  hordes  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Leofstan,  X2th  abbot  of 
St  Albans,  cut  dowp. large  tracts  of  wood  in  this  district  and 
granted  the  manor  of  Hamstead  (Herts)  to  a  valiant  knight  and 
two  fellow-soldiers  on  condition  that  they  should  check  the 
depredations  of  the  robbers.  The  same  reason  led  at  an  early 
period  to  the  appointment  of  a  steward  of  th6  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
and  this  office  being  continued  long  after  the  necessity  for  it  had 
ceased  to  exist,  gradually  became  the  sinecure  it  is  to-day. 
The  district  was  not  finally,  disforested  until  the  reiga  of 
James  L 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Buckinghamshire  was 
probably  included  in  the  earldom  of  Leofwine,  son  of  Godwin, 
and  the  support  which  it  lent  him  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was 
punished  by  sweeping  confiscations  after 'the  Conquest  The 
proximity  of  Buckinghamshire  to  London  caused  it  to  be  involved 
in  most  of  the  great  national  events  of  the  ensuing  centuries. 
During  the  war  between  King  John  and  hb  barons  William 
Mauduit'  held  Hanslape  Castle  against  the  king,  imtil  in  1 3x6  it 
was  captured  and  demolished  by  Falkes  de  Br^ut£.  The  county 
was  visited  severely  by  the  Black  Death,  and  Winslow  was  one  of 
many  districts  which  were  almost  entirely  depopulated.  In  the 
civil  war  Buckinghamshire  was  one  of  the  fixst  coimties  to  join 
in  an  association  for  mutual  defence  on  the  side  ci  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  important  garrisons  at  Aylesbury,  Brill  and 
elsewhere.  Newport  Pagnell  was  for  a  short  time  garrisoned  by 
the  royalist  troops,  and  in  1644  the  king  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Buckingham. 

Hie  shire  of  Buckingham  originated  with  the  division  of 
Merda  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  was  probably 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  pre-existing  hundreds  round  the 
county  town,  a  fact  whidi  explains  the  curious  irregularities 
of  the  boundary  line.  The  eighteen  hundreds  of  the  Domesday 
survey  have  now  been  reduced  to  eight,  of  which  the  three 
Chiltern  hundreds,  Desborough,  Burnham  and  Stoke,  are  un- 
altered in  extent  as  well  as  in  name.  The  remainder  have  been 
formed  each  by  the  imicm  of  three  of  the  ancient  hundreds,  and 
Aylesbury  is  still  designated  "  the  three  hundreds  of  Aylesbury." 
AU,  except  Newport  and  Buckingham,  retain  the  names  of 
Domesday  hundreds,  and  the  shire  has  altered  little  on  its  outer 
lines  since  the  survey.  Until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire  had  a  common  sheriff.  The 
shire  court  of  the  former  county  was  held  at  Aylesbury. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Buckinghamshire  is  not  easy  to 
trace,  as  there  is  no  local  chronicler,  but  the  earliest  churches 
were  probably  subject  to  the  West  Saxon  see  of  Dorchester, 
and  when  after  the  Conquest  the  bishop's  stool  was  transferred 
to  Lincoln  no  change  of  jurisdiction  ensued.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  it  was  proposed-  to  form  a  new  diocese 
to  include  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  but  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  both  remained  in  the  Lincoln  diocese  until 
1837,  when  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Oxford.  The  arch- 
deaconry was  probably  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  xxth 
century  by  Bishop  R£my,  and  the  subdivision  into  rural  deaneries 
followed  shortly  after.  A  dean  of  Thomborough  is  mentioned 
in  the  lath  century,  and  in  the  taxation  of  Nicholas  IV.  eight 
deaneries  are  given,  comprising  186  parishes.  Ip  1855  the 
deaneries  were  reconstructed  and  made  eighteen  in  number. 

On  the  redistribution  of  estates  aftct  the  Conquest  only  two 
Englishmen  continued  to  retain  estates  of  any  importance,  and 
the  chief  landowners  at  this  date  were  Walter  Gififard,  first  earl 
of  Buckingham,  and  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Few  of  the  great 
Buckinghamshire  estates,  however,  remained  with  the  same 
proprietors  for  any  length  of  time.  Many  became  annexed  by 
religious  establishments,  while  others  reverted  to  the  crown  and 
were  disposed  of  by  various  grants.  The  family  of  Hampden 
alone  claim  to  have  held  the  estate  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Saxon  times. 


Buckinghamshire  has  always  ranked  as  an  acrtcnltanl  ntkt 
than  a  manufacturing  county,  and  has  long  been  famed  for  iu 
corn  and  cattk.  Fuller  mentions  the  vale  of  Aylesbwy  as  pro- 
ducing the  biggest  bodied  sheep  in  England,  and  "  Buddnghaar 
shire  bread  and  beef  "  is  an  old  proverb.  Laoe-niakiog,  first 
introduced  into  this  county  by  the  Fleming  refugees  from  tlx 
Alva  persecution,  became  a  very  profitabk  industry.  The 
monopolies  of  James  I.  oonsideraUy  injured  tbb  trade,  tad  ia 
1623  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  high  sheriff  of  Barkingham- 
shire  representing  the  distress  of  the  pec^ile  owing  to  the  decay 
of  bone  lace-making.  Newport  Pagnell  and  dney  were  csptd- 
aUy  famous  for  their  laoe,  and  the  pariah  of  Hanslape  is  saki  to 
have  made  an  annual  profit  of  £8000  to  £9000  fron  kce  mant- 
facture.  The  straw-plait  industry  was  introduced  in  the  rap 
of  Geoige  L,  and  formeriy  gave  employment  lo  a  large  niioba 
of  the  population. 

The  county  was  first  represented  in  parliament  by  two  ncBben 
in  X390.  The  representation  increased  aa  the  towns  acqeked 
representative  ri^ts,  until  in  1603  the  county  with  its  borooi^ 
made  a  total  return  of  fourteen  members.  By  the  Refora 
Act  o(  1833  this  was  reduced  to  eleven,  and  by  the  Redo- 
tribtttion  oi  Seats  Act  of  1885  the  bonMigfas  were  deprived  of 
representation  and  the  county  returned  three  membea  for  tkee 
divisions. 

A  n/fgKtiief .-7-Buckinghamshire  contains  so  ccdesisstkai 
buildings  of  the  first  rank.  Monastic  remains  are  scanty,  bet 
two  former  abbeys  may  be  noted.  At  Medraenham,  on  the 
Thames  above  Marlow,  there  are  fragments,  inoorponted  ioto 
a  residence,  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  i sot;  vkkh 
became  notorious  in  the  middle  ci  the  iSth  century  as  tte 
meeting-place  of  a  convivial  dub  called  the  "  Frandscaos " 
After  its  founder,  Sir  Ftands  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  te 
Despencer  (1708-1 781),  and  alio  known  as  the  "  HeQ-Firc  Clab," 
of  which  John  Wilkes,  Bubb  Dodington  and  other  potiucal 
notorieties  were  members.  The  motto  of  the  dub,  /ay  a  ^ 
voudras  (do  w^t  you  will),  inscribed  on  a  docvway  at  the  abbey, 
was  borrowed  from  Rabelais'  description  of  the  abbey  of  TbdoEa 
in  Gargantua.  The  remain^  of  the  Augustinian  Notky  Al^ 
(1162),  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  deserve  mentka  rather 
for  thidr  picturesque  situation  by  the  river  Thame  than  (or  their 
architectural  value.  Timing  to  churdies»  there  £1  workmainhip 
considered  to  be  of  pre-Norman  date  in  Wing  church,  la  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  including  a  polygaoal  apse 
and  crypL  Stewkley  church,  in  the  fiame  locality,  shows  the 
finest  Norman  work  in  the  county;  the  building  Is  almost  vhoSy 
of  the  later  part  of  this  period,  sAd  the  onamentatioB  b  verjr 
rich.  The  Early  English  work  of  Chetwode  and  Haddrahsw 
churches,  both  in  the  west  of  the  counQr,  is  noteworthy;  esped' 
ally  in  the  first,  which,  as  it  stands*  is  the  eastera  put  of  • 
priory  church  <^  AugusUnians  (1144).  Good  ipfrimrTO  of  the 
Decorated  style  are  not  wanting,  thou^  none  b  qf  special  note; 
but  the  county  contains  three  fine  rramplrt  of  Pecpcndicdar 
architectiu%  in  Eton  College  chapd  and  the  diurdies  of  Maids 
Moreton  to  the  north,  and  HiUesden  to  the  south,  of  Biifkinghatn 
Andent  domestic  architecture  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  cou^ 
houses,  of  which  Chcquen  Court,  dating  from  the  dose  of  the 
x6th  century,  is  of  interest  not  only  from  the  architectural  staod- 
point  but  from  its  beautiful  situation  high  among  the  ChSteii 
HUls  between  Prince's  Risborou^  and  Wendover,  and  froo 
a  remarkable  collection  of  relics  of  Oliver  OomwcU,  pccserrd 
here  as  a  consequence  of  the  marriage,  in  1664,  of  John  Rssseil 
a  grandson  of  the  Protector,  into  the  family  to  vhkh  the  bocx 
then  bdonged.  The  manor-house  of  Hampden,  among  the  hil^ 
east  of- Prince's  Risborough,  was  for  many  generations  the  thodi 
of  the  family  of  that  name,  and  is  stiU  in  the  posiewifla  oi 
descendants  of  John  Hampden,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cha]gro«e 
in  1643,  and  is  buried  in  Hampden  church.  Fine  coooly  sots 
are  numerous — ^there  naay  be  mentioned  Stowe  (Budaaghua). 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham;  ClivedeB  atd 
Hedsor,  two  among  the  many  beautifully  situated  nuuttiocs  by 
the  bank  of  the  Thames;  and  CUydon  House  ia  the  west  el 
the  county.  Amopg  the  (Hultero  HiOs,  also,  there  are  sevoal 
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apleadid  domains.  Assodatioiu  with  eminent  men  have  given 
a  high  fame  to  several  towns  or  villages  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Such  are  the-  connexion  of  Beaconsfield  with  Edmund  Waller 
and  Edmund  Burke,  that  of  Hughenden  near  Wycombe  with 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  father's  residence 
was  at  Bradenham;  of  OIney  and  Stoke  Pogis  with  the  poets 
Cowper  and  Gray  respectively.  At  Chalfont  St  Giles  a  cottage 
still  stands  in  which  Milton  completed  Paradise  Lost  and  began 
Paradise  Regained.  In  earlier  life  he  had  lived  and  "worked  at 
Horton,  near  the  Thames  below  Windsor. 

AuTROMTiBS. — ^The  original  standard  history  Is  the  laborious  work 
of  G.  Lspacorob,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Bnckintham 
(London,    1831-1847).    Other  works  are:  Browne  Willis,  History 
AnUguities  of  tie  Town,  Hundred,  and  Deanery  of  Buckingham 


(Loodoo,  17^5);'  D.  and  S.  Lyaons,  Mapia  Britannia,  vol.  i.;  R. 
Gibba.  Bmektngham  (Aylesbury.  1878-1882);  Worthies  of  Bucking- 
ham (Aylesbury,  1886);  and  Buckingham  Misceitany  (Aylesbury, 
ift^i);  G.  S  Roscoe.  Buckingham  Sketches  (London,  1891);  P.  H. 
EXtcfifieid,  Memorials  of  (Md  Buckinghamshire  (London,  1901); 
Victoria  County  History,  ^'  Buckinghamshire." 

BUCKLAMD,  FRANaS  TREVBLYAN  (i826>i88o),  English 
zodogBt,  son  of  Dean  William  Buckland  the  geologist,  was  bom 
at  Ozf<mi  on  the  17th  of  December  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  CHirist  Church,  taking  his  degree  in  1848,  and 
thai  adopted  the  medical  profession,  studying  at  St  George's 
hospital,  London,  where  he  became  house-surgeon  in  185a. 
The  pursuit  of  anatomy  led  him  to  a  gOod  deal  of  out-of-the-way 
research  in  aoology,  and  in  1856  he  became  a  r^ular  writer  on 
hatural  history  for  the  newly  established  FteU,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  fish.  In  1866  he  started  Land  and  Water  on  similar 
lines.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  government  inspector  of 
fisheries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  travelled  constantly  about 
the  country,  being  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  scientific  side  of  pisciculture.  Among  his  publications, 
besides  articles  and  ofiBdal  reports,  were  Fish  Hatching  (1863), 
Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (4  vols.,  1857-1872),  Logbook  of  a 
Fiskormou  (1875),  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes  (x88i). 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  December  x88a 

See  L^e  by  G.  C.  Bompas  (1885). 

BUCKLAND,  WILUAM  (1784-1856),  English  divine  and 
geologist,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Buckland,  rector  of 
Templeton  and  Ttusham,  in  Devon,  was  bom  at  Axminstcr  on 
the  I  ath  of  March  x  784.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Tiverton,  and  at  Winchester,  and  in  i8ox  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  C>>llege,  Oxford,  becoming  B.  A.  in  1804.  In 
1809  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  his  college,  and  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  From  early  boyhood  he  had  exhibited  a  strong 
taste  lor  tuttural  sdence,  which  was  subsequently  stimulated 
by  the  lectures  of  Dr  John  Kidd  on  mineralogy  and  chemistry; 
and  his  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  then  infant  sdence 
of  geology.  He  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Christopher 
Pegge  {jLj6$^iSa2)  on  aiuitomy.  He  now  devoted  himself 
systematically  to  an  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of 
Great  Britain,  making  excursions,  and  investigating  the  order 
of  superposition  of  the.  strata  and  the  characters  of  the  organic 
remains  which  they  contained.  In  18x3,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr  Kidd,  he  was  appointed  reader  in  mineralogy  in  Oxford;  and 
the  interest  exdted  by  his  lectures  was  so  great  that  in  1819  a 
readership  in  geolc^  was  founded  and  espedally  endowed  by 
the  treasury,  Dr  Buckland  being  the  first  holder  of  the  new 
appointment.  In  x8i8  Dr  Buckland  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sodety,  and  in  1824  and  again  in  1840  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London.  In  1825  he  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Stoke  Charity,  near 
Whitchurch,  Hants,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Liverpool  to  a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  when  the  degree  of  D.D  was  conferred  upon  him.  In 
x82S,  also,  he  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Benjamin 
Morland  of  Sheepstead  House,  near  Abingdon,  Berks,  by  whose 
alnlities  and  excellent  judgment  he  was  materially  assisted  in  his 
literary  labours.  In  1832  he  presided  over  the  second  meeting 
of  the  British  Assodation,  which  was  then  held  at  Oxford.  In 
1S4S  be  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  vacant  deanery 


of  Westminster,  and  was  soon  after  inducted  to  the  living  of  Isltp, 
near  Oxford,  a  preferment  attached  to  the  deanery.  In  1847 
he  was  appointed  a  trustee  in  the  British  Museum;  and  in  X848 
he  wss  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the  Geological  Sodety 
of  London.  In  X849  his  health  began  to  give  way  under  the 
increasing  pressure  of  his  multifarious  duties ;  and  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  overshadowed  by  a  serious  illness,  which 
compelled  him  to  live  in  retirement.  He  died  on  the  a4th  of 
August  X856,  and  was  buried  in  a  spot  which  he  had  himself 
chosen  in  Islip  churchyard. 

Buckland  was  a  man  many-sided  in  his  abilities,  and  of  a 
singularly  wide  raixge  of  attainments.  Apart  from  his  published 
works  and  memoirs  in  coiuiexion  with  the  special  department 
of  geology,  and  in  addition  to  the  work  entailed  upon  him  by 
the  positions  which  he  at  different  times  held  in  the  Church  of 
Engjand,  he  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  many  practical 
questions  connected  with  agricultural  and  sanitary  sdence,  and 
various  sodal  and  even  medical  problems.  As  a  teacher  he 
possessed  powers  of  the  highest  order;  and  the  university  of 
Oxford  is  enriched  by  the  luge  and  valuable  private  collections, 
illustrative  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  which  he  amassed  in  the 
course  of  his  active  life.  It  is,  however,  upon  his  published  sden- 
tific  works  that  Dr  Buckland's  great  reputation  is  mainly  based. 
His  first  great  work  was  the  well-known  Retiguiae  Dituvianae,  or 
Observations  on  Ike  Organic  Remains  contained  in  caves,  fissures, 
and  dilu^ai  gravd  attesting  the  Action  of  a  Universal  Deluge, 
published  in  1823  (2nd  ed.  1824),  in  which  he  supplemented  his 
former  observations  on  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  discovered 
in  the  cavern  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  expounded  his  views 
as  to  the  bearing  of  these  and  similar  cases  on  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Deluge.  Thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Reliquiae,  Dr  Buckland  was  called  upon,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  to  write  one  of  the  scries  of  works 
known  as  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  design  of  these 
treatises  was  to  exhibit  the  "  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,"  and  none  of  them  was  of 
greater  value,  as  evinced  by  its  vitality,  than  that  on  '*  Geology 
and  Mineralogy."  Originally  published  in  1836,  it  has  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  though  not  a  "  manual  *'  of  geo- 
logical sdence,  it  still  possesses  high  value  as  a  storehouse  of 
geological  and  palaeontological  facts  bearing  upon  the  particular 
argument  which  it  was  designed  to  illustrate.  The  third  edition, 
issued  in  X858,  was  edited  by  his  son  Francis  T.  Buckland,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  the  author  and  a  list  of  his 
publications. 

Of  Dr  Buckland's  numerous  origiiuil  contributions  to  the 
sdences  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — (i)  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  Alps  and  adjoining 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  their  rehition  to  the  Secondary  and 
Transition  Rocks  of  Enghind^'  {Annals  of  Phil.,  1821);  (2) 
"Account  of  an  Assembhige  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bones  of 
Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  &c.,  discovered  in  a  cave 
at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  In  the  year  X821  "  {Phil.  Trans.)\  (3) 
"  On  the  (Quarts  Rock  of  the  LIckey  Hill  in  Worcestershire  " 
{Trans.  Ceel.  Soc.);  (4)  "  On  the  Megalosaurus  or  Great  FossQ 
Lizard  of  Stonesfield  "  {lbid.)\  (5)  "  On  the  C^cadeoideae,  a 
Family  of  Plants  found  in  the  Oolite  (Quarries  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland  "  {Ibid.)',  (6)  "  On  the  Discovery  of  a  New  Spedes 
of  Pterodactyle  in  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  "  {lbid.)\  (7)  *'  On 
the  Discovery  of  Coprolites  or  Fossil  Faeces  in  the  Lias  of  Lyme 
Regis,  and  in  other  Formations  "  {Ibid.)',  (8) "  On  the  Evidences 
of  Gladers  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  "  {Proc.  Geol, 
Soc.  Land.);  (9)  "  On  the  South- Westem  Coal  District  of  Eng- 
land "  (joint  paper  with  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  Land.);  (10)  "  On  the  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weymouth,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Coast  of  Dorset " 
(joint  paper  with  Sir  H.  De  la  Bedie,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Land.). 

With  regard  to  the  Glacial  theory  propounded  by  Agassis, 
no  one  welcomed  it  with  greater  ardour  than  Buddand,  and  he 
sealously  sought  to  trace  out  evidences  of  former  g^dation  in 
Britain.  A  recoid  of  the  interesting  discussion  which  took  place 
at  the  Geological  Sodety's  meeting  in  London  in  November  1840^ 
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after  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Buckland,  was  printed  in  the 
Midland  Naturalist,  October  1885. 

BUCKLE,  HENRY  THOMAS  (i8az-i863),  English  historian, 
author  of  the  History  of  Citilitation,  the  son  of  Thomas  Henzy 
Buckle,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  was  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
on  the  24th  of  November  x8ax.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health 
he  was  only  a  very  short  time  at  school,  and  never  at  college, 
but  the  love  of  reading  having  been  early  awakened  in  him,  he 
was  allowed  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  He  gained  his  first 
distinctions  not  in  literature  but  in  chess,  being  reputed,  before 
he  was  twenty,  one  of  the  first  players  in  the  world.  After  his 
father's  death  in  January  1840  he  spent  some  time  with  his 
mother  on  the  continent  (1840-4844).  He  had  by  that  time 
formed  the  resolution  to  direct  all  his  reading  and  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  the  preparation  of  some  great  historical  work,  and 
during  the  next  seventeen  years  he  bestowed  ten  houzs  each  day 
in  working  out  his  purpose.  At  first  he  contemplated  a  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  by  1851  he  had  decided  in  favour  of  a 
history  of  civilization.  The  six  years  which  followed  were 
occupied  in  writing  and  rewriting,  altering  and  revising  the  first 
volume,  which  appeared  in  June  1857.  It  at  once  made  its 
author  a  literary  and  even  social  celebrity, — the  lion  of  a  London 
season.  On  the  19th  of  March  1858  he  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  a  public  lectiue  (the  only  one  he  ever  gave)  on  the 
Influence  of  Women  on  ike  Progress  of  Knowledge^  which  was 
published  in  Praser's  Magazine  for  April  1858,  and  reprinted 
in  the  first  voliune  of  the  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works. 
On  the  ist  of  April  1859  a  crushing  and  desolating  affliction  fell 
upon  him  in  the  death  of  his  mother.  It  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate impression  of  his  loss  that  he  concluded  a  review  he  was 
writing  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty  with  an  argument  for 
immortality,  based  on  the  yearning  of  the  affections  to  regain 
communion  with  the  beloved  dead, — on  the  impossibility  of 
standing  up  and  living,  if  we  believed  the  separation  were  final. 
The  argument  is  a  strange  one  to  have  been  used  by  a  man  who 
had  maintained  so  strongly  that  "  we  have  the  testimony  of  all 
history  to  prove  the  extreme  fallibility  of  consciousness,"  The 
review  appeared  in  Praser*s  Magasine,  May  1859,  and  is  f o  be 
found  also  in  the  Miscellaneous  and  Postkumous  Works  (1872). 
The  second  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  May  186 1. 
Soon  after  he  left  England  for  the  East,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
spirits  and  restore  his  health.  From  the  end 'of  October  x86i 
to  the  beginning  of  March  1863  was  spent  by  him  in  Egypt,  from 
which  he  went  over  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  of  Edom  to  Syria, 
reaching  Jerusalem  on  the  19th  of  April  1862.  After  staying 
there  eleven  days,  he  set  out  for  Europe  by  Beytout,  but  at 
Nazareth  he  was  attacked  by  fever;  and  he  died  at  Damascus 
pn  the  29th  of  May  1862. 

Buckle's  fame,  which  roust  rest  wholly  on  his  History  of 
Civilization  in  England^  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  decade 
following  his  death.  His  History  is  a  gigantic  unfinished 
introduction,  of  which  the  plan  was,  first  to  state  the  general 
principles  of  the  author's  method  and  the  general  laws  which 
govern  the  course  of  human  progress;  and  secondly,  to  exemplify 
iticae  principles  and  laws  throu^  the  histories  of  certain  nations 
characterized  by  prominent  and  peculiar  features, — Spain  and 
Scotland,  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Its  chief  ideas  are — 
(i)  That,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  ability  in  historians,  and 
partly  to  the  complexity  of  social  phenomena,  extremely  little 
had  as  yet  been  done  towards  tUscovering  the  principles  which 
govern  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations,  or,  in  other  words, 
towards  establishing  a  science  of  history;  (2)  That,  while  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestination  is  a  barren  hypothesis 
beyond  the  province  of  knowledge,  and  the  metaphysical  dogma 
of  free  wiU  rests  on  an  erroneous  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
consciousness,  it  b  proved  by  science,  and  especially  by  statistics, 
that  htmian  actions  are  governed  by  laws  as  fixed  and  regxilar 
as  those  which  rule  in  the  physical  world;  (3)  That  climate,  soil, 
food,  and  the  aspects  of  nature  are  the  primary  causes  of  intel- 
lectual progress, — the  first  three  indirectly,  through  determining 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  last  by 
directly  influencing  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  thought, 


the  ima^nation  being  stimulated  and  the  undJerstaiwBng  sd^ 
dued  when  the  phenomena  of  the  extemil  world  arc  sdilhae 
and  terrible,  the  understanding  being  emboldened  acd  the 
imagination  curbed  when  they  are  snudl  and  feeble;  (4)  That 
the  great  division  between  European  and  non-Europeaa  drBia* 
tion  turns  on  the  fact  that  in  Europe  man  is  strcatger  thaa 
nature,  and  that  dsewhere  nature  b  stronger  than  man,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  in  Europe  alone  has  man  subdced 
nature  to  his  service;  (5)  That  the  advance  of  £urq;)ean  civiliis- 
tion  is  characterized  by  a  continually  diminishing  ioflaeoce 
of  physical  laws,  and.  a  continually  increasing  inflneoct  of 
mental  laws;  (6)  That  the  mental  laws  which  legoUte  tlie 
progress  of  society  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  metapbysk^l 
method,  that  is,  by  the  introspective  study  of  the  incfividail 
mind,  but  only  by  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  «il 
enable  us  to  diminate  disturbances,  that  is,  by  the  method  of 
averages;  (7)  That  htlman  progress  has  been  doe,  not  to  oionl 
agencies,  which  are  stationary,  and  which  balance  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  t)idF  influence  ts  unfdt  over  an;  \0et4 
period,  but. to  intdlectual  activity,  whidi  has  been  comstuiily 
varying  and  advandng: — '*  The  actions  of  individuals  are  great^ 
affected  by  their-  moral  fedings  and  passions;  but  these  bc£g 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  individttals,  ait 
balanced  by  them,  so  that, their  effect  is,  in  the  great  avcrase  of 
human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  total  actions  of  man- 
kind, considered  as  a  whole,  are  Idt  to  be  regulated  by  the  ictal 
knowledge  of  which  mankind  is  possessed  ";  (8)  That  iadividsal 
efforts  are  insignificant  in  the  great  mass  of  human  affaiis,  aad 
that  great  men,  although  they  dxist,  and  must "  at  pRsent "  be 
looked  upon  as  disturbing  forces,  are  merdy  the  creatures  of  tht 
age  to  which  they  bdong;  (9)  That  rdigioiL,  literatme  sod 
government  are,  at  the  best,  the  products  and  not  the  cacses  ol 
dvilization;  (10)  That  the  progress  of  dvilization  varies  diicctljr 
as  "  scepticism,"  the  disposition  to  doiibt  and  to  investigate,  asd 
inversdy  as  "  credulity."  or  "  the  protective  spirit,"  a  disposi- 
tion to  maintain,  without  examination,  established  bdkfs  aad 
practices. 

Unfortunatdy  Buckle  dther  could  not  define,  or  cared  not  to 
define,  the  general  conceptions  with  iriiich  he  worked,  soch  u 
those  denoted  by  the  terms  "  dvilization,"  "  history,"  "  sdcoce," 
"  law,"  "  sceptidsm,"  and  "  protective  spirit";  the  consequeacc 
is  that  his  arguments  are  often  fallades.  Moreover,  the  loosezics 
of  his  statements  and  the  rashness  of  his  inferences  regirdiag 
statistical  averages  make  him,  as  a  great  authority  has  remarkrl 
the  enfant  terrible  of  moral  stadstidana.  He  brought  a  ^-ast 
amount  of  information  from  the  moat  varied  and  distant  sources 
to  confirm  his  opinions,  and  the  abundance  of  his  materials  nem 
perplexed  or  bimiened  him  in  his  argumentation,  but  esaafi^ks 
of  wdl-conducted  historical  argument  are  rare  in  his  pages.  He 
sometimes  altered  and  contorted  the  facts;  he  very  often  nnd\Jy 
simplified  his  problems;  he  was  very  apt  when  he  had  pnntd 
a  favourite  opinion  true  to  infer  it  to  be  the  whole  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  his  ideas  have  passed  into  the  oobibod 
literary  stock,  and  have  been  more  preckdy  daborated  by  later 
writers  on  sodology  and  history;  and  thou|^  his  own  wcA  is 
now  somewhat  neglected,  its  influence  was  unmeoody  vilualik 
in  provoking  further  research  and  q;)eculation. 

See  hU  Life  by  A  W.  Huth  (1880). 

BUCKNER,  SIMON  BOUVAR  (1823-  ),  American  sokSer 
and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Hart  couiity,  Kentucky,  oa  tbr 
xst  of  April  1823.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844*  u^ 
was  assistant  professor  of  geography,  history  and  ethics  there  is 
1845-1846.  He  fought  in  several  battles  of  the  Merican  War, 
received  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Churubosn, 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  later,  after  the  storming  of  Chaf  io>- 
tcpec,  recdved  the  brevet  of  captain.  In  t&48-x85o  he  w 
assistant  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  Dnnci 
the  succeeding  five  years  he  was  in  the  recruiting  senice,  oa 
frontier  duty,  and  finally  in  the-  sobsbtence  department.  He 
resigned  from  the  army  in  March  1855.  During  the  futi'e 
attempt  of  Governor  Beriah  Magoffin  to  maintain  Kentucky 
in  a  position  of  neutrality,  he  was  commander  of  the  state 
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goaid;  but  in  Sq>tember  x86x,  after  the  entry  of  Union  forces 
into  the  state,  he  openly  espoused  the  Confederate  cause  and 
was  commtsftioned  brigadier-general,  later  becoming  lieutenant- 
generaL  He  was  third  in  command  of  Fort  Donelson  at  the  time 
of  General  Grant's  attack  (February  1862),  and  it  fell  to  him, 
after  the  escape  of  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow,  to  surrender  the 
post  with  its  large  garrison  and  valuable  supplies.  General 
Bttckner  was  exchanged  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  subse- 
quently served  under  General  Bragg  in  the  invasion  of  Kentucky 
and  the  campaign  of  Chickamauga.  He  was  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1887-1 891,  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1890,  and  in  1896  was  the  candidate  of 
the  National  or  "  Gold  "  Democrats  for  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 

BUCKRAM  (a  word  common,  in  various  early  forms,  to  many 
European  languages,  as  in  the  Fr.  houqueran  or  ItaL  huduramef 
the  derivation  of  which  is  unknown),  in  early  usage  the  name 
of  a  fine  linen  or  cotton  doth,  but  now  only  of  a  coarse  fabric 
of  linen  or  cotton  stiffened  with  glue  or  other  substances,  used 
for  linings  cH  dothes  and  in  bookbinding.  Falstaff's  "men 
in  buckram  "  (Shaknyrare,  Henry  IV.,  pL  i.  11.  4)  has  become 
a  proverbial  phrase  for  any  imaginary  persons. 

BUCKSTONB,  JOHN  BALDWOf  (1802-1879),  English  actor 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Hoxion  on  the  14th  of 
September  1802.  He  was  articled  to  a  solidtor,  but  soon  ex- 
changed the  law  for  the  stage.  After  some  yean  as  a  i»ovindal 
actor  he  made  his  first  London  ai^)earance,  on  the  30th  of 
January  1823,  at  the  Surrey  theatre,  as  Ramsay  in  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigd.  His  success  led  to  his  engagement  in  1827  at  the 
Adelphi,  where  he  remained  as  leading  low  comedian  until  1833. 
At  the  Haymarket,  which  he  Joined  for  summer  seasons  in  1833, 
and  of  which  he  was  lessee  from  1853  to  1878,  he  appeared  as 
Bobby  Ttot  in  his  own  Luke  the  Labourer;  and  here  'were  pro- 
duced a  number  of  his  plays  and  farces,  EUen  WareMam,  Unde 
Tom  and  others.  After  his  retiim  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1840  he  played  at  several  London  theatres,  among 
them  the  Lyceum,  where  he  was  Box  at  the  first  representation 
of  Box  and  Cox.  As  manager  ol  the  Haymarket  he  surrounded 
himself  with  an  admirable  company,  induding  Sothem  and  the 
Kendak.  He  produced  the  plays  of  Gilbert,  Planch6,  Tom 
Taylor  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  in  most  of  these 
he  acted.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October  1879.  He  was  the 
author  of  150  plays,  some  of  which  have  been  very  popular. 
His  daughter,  Lucy  Isabella  Buckstone  (1858-1893),  was  an 
actress,  who  inade  Iwr  first  London  appearance  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre  as  Ada  Ingot  in  Dand  Garrick  in  1875. 

BnCKTHORN.  known  botanically  as  Rkanmux  catkartica 
(natural  order  Rhamnaceae),  a  much-branched  shrub  reach- 
ing ID  fL  in  height,  with  a  blackish  bark,  spinous  branchlets, 
and  ovate,  sharply-serrated  leaves,  i  to  a  in.  long,  arran^ 
several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  small  green 
flowers  are  regular  and  have  the  parts  in  fours;  nude  and  female 
flowers  are  home  on  different  [jants.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
Mack  and  globose,  and  contains  four  stones.  The  phuit  is  a 
native  of  England,  occurring  in  woods  and  thickets  chiefly  on 
the  chalk;  it  is  rare  in  Ireknd  and  not  wild  in  Scotland.  It  is 
native  in  Europe,  north  Africa  and  north  Asia,  and  naturalized 
in  some  parts  of  eastern  North  America.  The  fruit  has  strong 
purgative  properties,  and  the  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

An  allied  spedes,  Rkamnui  Frangida,  is  also  common  in 
England,  and  is  known  as  berry-bearing  or  black  alder.  It  is 
distinguished  from  buckthorn  by  the  absence  of  spiny  branchlets, 
its  non-serrated  leaves,  and  bisexual  flowers  with  parts  in  fives. 
The  fruits  are  purgative  and  yidd  a  green  dye  when  unripe. 
The  soft  porous  wood,  called  black  dogwood,  is  used  for  gun- 
powder. Djres  are  obtained  from  fruits  and  bark  of  other 
spedes  of  JUtamnus,  such  as  R.  infectoria,  R.  tincioria  and  R, 
ianrica — the  two  latter  yielding  the  Qiina  green  of  commerce. 
Several  varieties  of  R.  AUUemus,  a  Mediterranean  q)edes,  are 
grown  in  shrubberies. 

Sca-buckthom  is  Hip^pkae  rhamnoides,  a  willow-like  shrub, 
I  to  S  ft.  in  height,  with  narrow  leaves  silvery  .on  the  under- 


side, and  globose  orange-yellow  fruits  one-third  of  an  inch  in' 
diameter.  It  occurs  on  sandy  seashores  from  York  to  Kent  and 
Sussex,  but  is  not  common. 

American  buckthorns  are:  Rhamnus  pursUana  or  Ccscard 
sagrada,  of  the  Pacific  coast,  produdng  cascara  bark,  and  R. 
Caroliniana,  the  alder-buckthorn.  Bumelia  lycurides  (jor  lanu- 
ginosa) is  popularly  called  "  southern  buckthorn." 

BUCKWHEAT,  the  fruit  (so-called  seeds)  of  Pagopyrum  escu- 
lentum  (natural  order  Polygonaceae),  a  herbaceous  plant,  native 
of  central  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Europe  and  North  America; 
also  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Hinudaya,  as  well  as  an  allied 
spedes  P.  tataricum.  The  fruit  has  a  dark  brown  tough  rind 
enclosing  the  kemd  or  seed,  and  Is  three-sided  in  form,  with 
sharp  angles,  similar  in  shape  to  beech-mast,  whence  the  name 
from  the  Ger.  Buckweaen,  beechwheat.  Buckwheat  is  grown  in 
Great  Britain  only  to  supply  food  for  pheasants  and  to  feed 
poultry,  which  devour  the  seeds  with  avidity.  In  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  however,  the  seeds  are  employed  as  human 
food,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cakes,  which  when  baked  thin  have 
an  agreeable  taste,  with  a  darkish  somewhat  violet  colour.  The 
meal  of  buckwheat  is  also  baked  into  crumpets,  as  a  favourite 
dainty  among  Dutch  children,  and  in  the  Russian  army  buck- 
wheat groats  are  served  out  as  part  of  the  soldiers'  rations,  which 
they  cook  with  butter,  tallow  or  hemp-seed  oil  Buckwheat  is 
also  used  as  food  in  the  United  States,  where  "  buckwheat  cakes  " 
are  a  national  dish;  and- by  the  Hindus  it  is  eaten  on  "  hart " 
or  fast  days,  bdng  one  of  the  phalahas  or  Uvrful  foods  for  such 
occasions.  When  it  is  used  as  food  for  cattle  the  hard  sharp 
angular  rind  must  first  be  removed.  As  compared  with  the 
prindpal  cereal  grains,  buckwheat  is  poor  in  nitrogenous  sub- 
sUnces  and  fat;  but  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  grown  render  it  a  fit  crop  for  very  poor,  badly  tilled  land. 
An  immense  quantity  of  buckwheat  honey  is  collected  in  Russia, 
bees  showing  a  marked  i»eference  for  the  flowers  of  the  planL 
The  plant  is  also  used  as  a  green  fodder. 

In  the  United  States  buckwheat  is  sown  at  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July,  the  amount  of  seed  varying  from  3  to  ; 
pecks  to  the  acre.  The  crop  matures  rapidly  and  continues 
blooming  till  frosts  set  in,  so  that  at  harvest,  which  is  usually  set 
to  occur  just  before  this  period,  the  grain  is  in  various  stages 
of  ripeness.  It  is  cut  by  hand  or  with  the  self-delivery  reaper, 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  for  a  few  days  and  then  set  up  in 
shocks.  The  stalks  are  not  tied  into  bundles  as  in  the  case  of 
other  grain  crops,  the  tops  of  the  shocks  being  bound  round  and 
held  together  by  twisting  stems  round  them.  The  threshing  is 
done  on  the  fidd  in  most  cases. 

BUCOUCS  (from  the  Gr.  fiomMkuAt,  "  perUining  to  a  herds- 
man "),  a  term  occasionally  used.  for.  rural  or  pastoral  poetry. 
The  expression  has  been  traced  back  in  English  to  the  beginning 
of  the  X4th  century,  being  used  to  describe  the  "  Eclogues  "  of 
Virgil.  The  most  celebrated  collection  of  bucoUcs  in  antiquity 
is  that  of  Theocritus,  of  which  about  thirty,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  mainly  written  in  hexameter  verse,  have  been  preserved. 
This  was  the  name,  as  is  believed,  originally  given  by  Virgil  to 
his  pastoral  poems,  with  the  direct  object  of  challenging  com- 
parison with  the  writings  of  Theocritus.  In  modem  times  the 
term  "  bucolics  "  has  not  often  been  specifically  given  by  the 
poets  to  their  pastorals;  the  main  exception  being  that  of 
Ronsard,  who  collected  his  eclogues  under  the  title  of  "  Lcs 
Bucoliques."  In  general  practice  the  word  is  almost  a  synonym 
for  pastoral  poetry,  but  has  come  to  bear  a  slightly  more  agri- 
cultural than  shepherd  signification,  so  that  the  "  Georgics  " 
of  Virgil  has  grown  to  seem  almost  more  "  bucolic  "  than  his 
"  Eclogues.*'    (See  also  Pastoral.)  (E.  G.) 

BUCYRUS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of.  Crawford  county, 
Ohio.  U.S.A.,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  62  m.  N.  of  C^olumbus. 
Pop.  (1890)  5974;  (1900)  6560  (756  fordgn-born);  (1910)  812a. 
It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Toledo,  Walhonding  Valley 
k  Ohio  (Pennsylvania  system),  and  the  Ohio  Central  railways, 
and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  Ohio  Coitral,  of  which 
Bucyrus  is  a  division  terminal,  has  shops  here.  The  dty  lies  at 
an  devation  of  about  xooo  ft  above  aca-levd,  and  is  surrounded 
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by  a  country  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
Among  its  manufactures  are  machinery,  structural  steel,  ven- 
tilating and  heating  apparatus,  furniture,  interior  woodwork, 
ploughs,  wagons,  carriages,  copper  products  and  day-working 
machines.  Bucyrus  was  first  settled  in  1817;  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1822,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1830,  and 
became  a  city  in  1885.  1^^  county-seat  was  permanently 
established  here  in  1830. 

BUDAPEST,  the  capital  and  largest  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  the  second  town  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy, 163  m.  S.E.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Budapest  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  is  formed  of  the  former  towns 
of  Buda  (Ger.  Ofen)  together  with  0-Buda  (Ger.  AU-Ofen)  on 
the  right  bank,  and  of  Pest  together  with  Kdbinya  (Ger.  SUin- 
truck)  on  the  left  bank,  which  were  all  incorporated  into  one 
municipality  in  1872.  It  lies  at  a  point  where  the  Danube  has 
definitely  taken  its  southward  course,  and  just  where  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  outer  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  namely,  the 
Bakony  Mountains,  meet  the  Carpathians.  Budapest  is  situated 
neariy  in  the  centre  of  Hungary,  and  dominates  by  iU  strategical 
posiu'on  the  approach  from  the  west  to. the  great  Hungarian 
plain.  The  imposing  size  of  the  Danube,  300  to  650  yds.  broad, 
and  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  two  banks,  place  Budapest  among 
the  most  finely  situated  of  the  larger  towns  of  Europe.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  flat  sandy  plain,  in  which  lies  Pest,  modem  of  aspect, 
regulariy  laid  out,  and  presenting  a  lortg  frontage  of  handsome 
buildings  to  the  river.  On  the  other  the  ancient  town  of  Buda 
straggles  capriciously  over  a  series  of  small  and  steep  hills, 
commanded  by  the  fortress  and  the  Blocksberg  (770  ft.  high, 
390  ft.  above  the  Danube),  and  backed  beyond  by  spurs  of 
mountains,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
The  hills  are  generally  devoid  of  forests,  while  those  near  the 
towns  were  formeriy  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produced 
a  good  red  wine:  The  vineyards  have  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  phylloxera. 

Budapest  covers  an  area  of  78  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  ten 
municipal  districts,  namely  Vir  (Festung),  Viziviros.  (Wasscr- 
stadt),  0-Buda  (Alt-Ofen),  all  on  the  right  bank,  belonging  to 
Buda,  and  Belv&ros  (Inner  City),  Lip6tviros  (Leopoldsudt). 
Ter^zviros  (Theresienstadt),  Erzs^betviros  (Elisabethstadt), 
J6zsefv&ros  Oosephstadt),  Ferenczviros  (Franxstadt),  and 
Kttbinya  (Steinbruch),  all  on  the  left  bank,  belonging  to  Pest. 
Buda,  with  its  royal  palace,  the  various  ministries,  and  other 
government  offices,  is  the  official  centre,  while  Pest  is  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  part,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  national- 
istic and  intellectual  life  of  the  town.  The  two  banks  of  the 
Danube  are  united  by  six  bridges,  including  two  fine  suspension 
bridges;  the  first  of  them,  generally  known  as  the  Ketten-Brticke, 
constructed  by  the  brothers  Tiemay  and  Adam  Clark  in  1842- 
1849.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  is  410  yds.  long,  39  ft. 
broad,  36  ft  high  above  the  mean  level  of  the  water,  and  iU  chains 
rest  on  two  pillars  160  ft.  high;  its  ends  are  ornamented  with 
four  colossal  stone  lions.  At  one  end  is  a  tunnel,  383  yds.  long, 
constructed  by  Adam  Clark  in  1854,  which  pierces  the  castle  hill 
and  connects  the  quarter  known  as  the  Christincnstadt  with 
the  Danube.  The  other  suspension  bridge  is  the  Schwurplatz 
bridge,  completed  in  1903,  56  ft.  broad,  with  a  span  of  317  yds. 
The  other  bridges  are  the  Margaret  bridge,  with  a  junction 
bridge  towards  the  Margaret  island,  the  Franz  Joseph  bridge, 
and  two  railway  bridges. 

Perhaps  the  roost  attractive  part  of  Budapest  is  the  line  of 
broad  quays  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  extend  for 
a  distance  of  2}  m.  from  the  Margaret  bridge  to  the  custom-house, 
and  are  lined  with  imposing  buildings.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Franz  Joseph  <^ai,  i  m.  long,  which  contains 
the  most  fashionable  caf6s  and  hotels,  and  is  the  favourite 
promenade.  The  inner  town  is  surrounded  by  the  Innere  Rlng- 
Strasse,  a  drcle  of  wide  boulevards  on  the  site  of  the  old  wall. 
Wide  tree-shaded  streeU,  like  the  Kirily  Utcza,  the  Rerrepesi 
Ut,  and  the  UllOi  Ut,  also  form  the  lln^s  of  demarcation  between 
the  different  districts.  The  inner  ring  is  connected  by  the  V&czi 
KOrut  (Waitzner-Rlng)  with  the  Grosse  Ring-Strassc,  a  succession 


of  boulevards,  describing  a  semidrde  beginiiiiig  at  the  Marpiti 
bridge  and  ending  at  the  Bor&ros  Plata,  oear  the  castom-houx 
quay,  through  about  the  middle  of  the  town.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  streets  in  the  town  is  the  Acdris^  Ut,  i)  m.  bog, 
connecting  Viczi  KOrut  with  Virosliget  {SladimdUchai),  tht 
favourite  public  park  of  Budapest.  It  is  a  busy  thoioughfarr, 
lined  in  its  first  half  with  magnificent  new  buildings,  and  in 
its  second  half,  where  it  attains  a  width  of  1 50  ft.,  with  handsome 
villas  standing  in  thdr  own  gardens,  which  give  the  impiessaoa 
rather  of  a  fashionable  summer  resort  than  the  centre  of  a  gieat 
dty.  Budapest  possesses  numerous  squares,  generally  orna- 
mented with  monuments  of  prominent  Hungarians,  usually  the 
work  of  Hungarian  artists. 

Buildings. — ^Though  of  andent  origin,  ndther  Buda  dw  Fesi 
has  much  to  show  in  the  way  of  venerable  buildings.  The  oUcst 
church  is  the  Matthias  church  in  Buda,  begun  by  King  BcU  IV. 
in  the  13th  century,  completed  in  the  isth  century,  and  restored 
in  1890-1896.  It  was  used  as  a  mosque  during  the  Turkisb 
occupation,  and  here  took  place  the  coronation  of  Franz  jostft 
as  king  of  Hungary  in  1867.  The  garrison  church,  a  Gothic 
building  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  Reformed  cfaurdi,  fioisbed 
in  1898,  are  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Buda  »orth 
mentioning.  The  oldest  church  in  Pest  is  the  parish  ditird 
situated  in  the  Eskii-Ter  (Schwur- Plata)  in  the  inner  towa;  h 
was  built  in  1500,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  restored  in  1890. 
The  most  magnificent  church  in  Pest  is  the  LeopoMstadt  Bisilica, 
a  Romanesque  building  with  a  dome  315  ft.  in  height,  beguo  ia 
1851;  next  comes  the  Franzstadt  church,  also  a  Romaoesqiie 
building,  erected  in  1874.  Besides  several  modem  diurdm, 
Budapest  possesses  a  beautiful  synagogue,  in  the  Moorish  style, 
erected  in  1861,  and  another,  in  the  Moorish -Byzantine  style, 
built  in  1872,  while  in  1901  the  construction  of  a  much  brpr 
synagogue  was  begun.  In  Buda,  lurar  the  Kaiserbad,  and  not  far 
from  the  Margaret  bridge,  is  a  small  octagonal  Turkic  mosque, 
with  a  dome  25  ft.  high,  beneath  which  is  the  grave  of  a  Turtisb 
monk.  By  a  special  artide  in  the  treaty  of  Kariowits  of  1699 
the  emperor  of  Austria  undertook  to  preserve  this  monumeoL 

Among  the  secular  buildings  the  first  plaa  is  taken  by  tke 
royal  palace  in  Buda,  which,  together  with  the  oM  fortieo, 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  tova^ 
The  palace  erected  by  Maria  Theresa  In  1748-1771  was  paitly 
burned  in  1849,  l^ut  has  been  restored  and  largely  extended  sisoe 
1894.  In  the  court  chapel  are  preserved  the  regalia  of  Huagaiy. 
namely,  the  crown  of  St  Stephen,  the  sceptre,  orb,  sword  tad 
the  coronation  robes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  gardeo. 
which  descends  in  steep  terraces  to  the  Danube,  and  which  cSen 
a  splendid  view  of  the  town  lying  on  the  opposite  bank.  Ne* 
and  palatial  buildings  of  the  various  ministries,  several  high  and 
middle  schools,  a  few  big  hospitals,  and  the  residences  d  several 
Hungarian  magnates,  are  among  the  prindpal  edifices  in  this 
part  of  the  town. 

The  long  range  of  substantial  buildings  fronting  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube  includes  the  Houses  of  Pariiament  (sec  Atcm* 
TtCTURE,  Plate  IX.  fig.  1 15)«  a  huge  limestone  edifice  in  the  late 
(jothic  style,  covering  an  area  of  3!  acres,  erected  In  1883-190': 
the  Academy,  in  Renaissance  style,  erected  in  1862-1864.  con- 
taining a  lofty  reception  room,  a  library,  a  historic  picture  pUeiy. 
and  a  botanic  collection;  the  Redoute  buildings,  a  large  Axuctoit 
In  a  mixed  Romanesque  and  Moorish  style,  erected  for  balb  aad 
other  social  purposes;  the  extensive  custom-house  at  the  lover 
end  of  the  quays,  and  several  fine  hotels  and  insurance  oficei 
In  the  beautiful  Andrissy  Ut  are  the  opera-house  (t87S'>tt4)* 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style;  the  academy  of  music;  the  dd 
and  new  exhibition  building;  the  national  drawing  sdwd:  aad 
the  museum  of  fine  arts  (1900-1905),  in  which  was  installed  ia 
1905  the  national  gallery,  formed  by  Prince  EsterhAzy,  boofht 
by  the  government  in  1865  for  £130,000,  and  formerly  housed  ia 
the  academy,  and  the  collection  of  modem  pictures  from  the 
national  museum.  At  the  end  of  the  street  is  one  of  the  Domeitni 
monuments  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  00m 
memorate  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  tke 
kingdom  of  Hungary.    Other  buiMingi  remarkable  for  their 
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and  interest  are:  the  national  museum  (1836-1844);  the 
town-hall  (1869-1875),  in  the  early  Renaissance  style;  the  uni- 
versity, with  a  baroque  facade  (rebuilt  1900),  and  the  university 
library  (opened  in  1875),  a  handsome  Renaissance  building;  the 
palace  of  justice  (1896),  a  magnificent  edifice  situated  not  far 
from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  its  neighbourhood  also  are 
the  palatial  buildings  of  the  ministries  of  justice  and  of  agri- 
culture. There  are  also  the  exchange  (1905);  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  bank  (1904);  the  central  post  and  telegraph  office; 
the  art-industrial  museum  (i893'x897),  in  oriental  style,  with 
tome  characteristically  Hungarian  ornamentations;  several 
handsome  theatres;  large  barracks;  technical  and  secondary 
schools;  two  great  railway  termini  and  a  central  market  (1897) 
to  be  mentioned.  To  the  south-east  of  the  town  lies  the  vast 
slaughter-house  (1870-1872),  which,  with  the  adjacent  cattle- 
market,  covers  nearly  30  acres  of  ground.  The  building  activity 
of  Budapest  since  1867  has  been  extraordinary,  and  the  town  has 
undergone  a  thorough  transfonnation.  The  removal  of  slums 
and  the  regidation  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  the  two  new  bridges  across  the  Danube 
and  of  the  railway  termini,  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  extension 
of  the  town,  new  quarters  springing  up  on  both  banks  of  the 
Danube.  This  process  is  still  going  on,  and  Budapest  has  become 
one  of  the  handsomest  capitals  of  Europe^ 

Edmeatiott. — Budapest  is  the  intellectual  capital  of  Hungary. 
At  the  head  of  its  educational  institutions  stands  the  university, 
which  was  attended  in  1900  by  4983  students— oidy  about  2000 
in  i8£o — and  has  a  staff  of  nearly  200  professors  and  lecturers. 
It  hu  been  completely  transformed  into  a  national  Hungarian 
scat  of  learning  since  1867,  and  great  eflforts  have  been  made  to 
keep  at  home  the  Hungarian  students,  who  before  then  fre- 
quented other  universities  and  specially  that  of  Vienna.  It  is 
well  provided  with  scientific  laboratories,  botanic  garden,  and 
various  collections,  and  possesses  a  library  with  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  miUlon  volumes.  The  university  of  Budapest,  the  only  one  in 
Hungary  proper,  was  established  at  Tymau  in  1635,  removed  to 
Buda  in  1777,  and  transferred  to  Pest  in  1783.  Next  to  it  comes 
the  polytechnic,  attended  by  x8i6  students  in  1900,  which  is 
also  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  scientific  training.  Other  high 
Khools  are  a  veterinary  academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary, 
a  Protestant  theological  college,  a  rabbinical  institute,  a  com- 
mercial academy,  to  which  has  been  added  in  1899  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  and  military  academies  for 
the  training  of  Hungarian  officers.  Budapest  possesses  an 
adequate  number  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  a  great  ntmiber  of  special  and  technical  schools.  At  the 
head  of  the  scientific  societies  stands  the  academy  of  sciences, 
founded  in  1825,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the 
Hungarian  language  and  the  various  sciences  except  theology. 
Next  to  it  comes  the  national  museum,  founded  in  1807  through 
the  donations  of  Count  Stephan  Sz^h^nyi,  which  contains  ex- 
tensive collections  of  antiquities,  natural  history  and  ethnology, 
and  a  rich  library  which,  in  its  manuscript  department  of  over 
20,000  MSS.,  contains  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Hungarian 
language.  Another  society  which  has  done  great  service  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hungarian  language  is  the  Kisfaludy  society, 
founded  in  1836.  It  began  by  distributing  prizes  for  the  best 
literary  productions  of  the  year,  then  it  started  the  collection  and 
publication  of  the  Hungarian  folklore,  and  lastly  undertook  the 
translation  into  the  Hungarian  language  of  the  masterpieces  of 
foreign  literatures.  The  influence  exercised  by  this  society  is 
very  great,  and  it  has  attracted  within  its  circle  the  best  writers 
of  Hungary.  Another  society  similar  in  aim  with  this  one  is  the 
Petafi  society,  founded  in  1875.  Amongst  the  numerous  scien- 
tific associations  are  the  central  statistical  department,  and  the 
Budapest  communal  bureau  of  statistics,  which  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr  Joseph  de  K6rdsy  has  gained  a  European 
reputation. 

The  artistic  life  in  Budapest  is  fostered  by  the  academy  of 
music,  which  once  had  Franz  Liszt  as  its  director,  a  conservatoire 
of  music,  a  dramatic  school,  and  a  school  for  painting  and  for 
drawing,  all  maintained  by  the  government.    B  udapest  possesses. 


besides  an  opera  bouse,  eight  theatres,  of  which  two  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  and  one  by  the  municipality.  The 
performances  are  almost  exclusively  in  Hungarian,  the  exceptions 
being  the  occasional  appearance  of  French,  Italian  and  other 
foreign  artists.  Performances  in  German  are  imder  a  popular 
taboo,  and  they  are  never  given  in  a  theatre  at  Budapest. 

Trade. — In  commerce  and  industry  Budapest  is  by  far  the  most 
important  town  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  former,  if  not  also  in  the 
latter,  it  is  second  to  Vienna  alone  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  The  principal  industries  are  steam  flour-milling, 
distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  railway  plant, 
carriages,  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  wares,  chemicals,  bricks,  jute, 
and  the  usual  articles  produced  in  large  towns  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  trade  of  Budapest  is  mainly  In  com,  flouf,  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  wines,  spirits,  wool,  wood,  hides,  and  in  the  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  great  home  industry,  and  the  measures  taken 
to  that  effect,  have  benefited  Budapest  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  Hungarian  town,  and  the  progress  made  is  remarkable. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  the 
capital  thus  invested  in  industrial  undertakings,  furnish  a  valuable 
indication.  In  1873  there  were  28  such  companies  with  a  total 
capiul  of  £2,2^4,900;  in  1890,  75  with  a  capital  of  £9,352,000; 
and  in  1899  no  fewer  than  242  with  a  total  capiul  of  £31,378,655. 
Budapest  owes  its  great  commercial  importance  to  its  situation 
on  the  Danube,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  is  carried. 
The  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Dahube  in  1830  was  one 
of  the  earliest  material  causes  of  the  progress  of  Budapest,  and 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  its  com  trade.  This  still  continues  to 
operate,  having  been  promoted  by  the  flour-milling  industry, 
which  was  revolutionized  by  certain  local  inventions:  Budapest 
is  actually  one  of  the  greatest  milling  centres  in  the  world,  pos- 
sessing a  number  of  magnificent  establishments,  fitted  with 
machinery  invented  and  manufactured  in  the  city.  Budapest  is, 
besides,  connected  with  all  the  principal  places  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  by  a  well-developed  net  of  railways,  which  all  radiate 
from  here. 

Population. — Few  European  towns  grew  so  rapidly  as  Buda- 
pest generally,  and  Pest  particularly,  during  the  19th  century, 
and  probably  none  has  witnessed  such  a  thorough  transformation 
since  1867.  In  1799  the  joint  population  of  Buda  and  Pest  was 
54,179,  of  which  24,306  belonged  to  Buda,  and  29,870  belonged 
to  Pest,  being  the  first  time  that  the  population  of  Pest  exceeded 
that  of  Buda.  By  1840,  however,  Buda  had  added  but  14,000  to 
its  population,  while  that  of  Pest  had  more  than  doubled;  and  of 
the  joint  population  of  270,685  in  1869,  fully  200,000  fell  to  the 
share  of  Pest.  In  1880  the  civil  population  of  Budapest  was 
360,551,  an  increase  since  1869  of  32  %;  and  in  1890  it  was 
491 ,938,  an  increase  of  36*57  %  in  the  decade.  In  the  matter  of 
the  increase  of  its  population  alone,  Budapest  has  only  been 
slightly  surpassed  by  one  European  town,  namely,  Berlin.  Both 
capitals  multiplied  their  population  by  nine  in  the  first  nine 
decades  of  the  century.  According  to  an  interesting'  and  in- 
structive comparison  of  the  growth  of  twenty-eight  European 
cities  made  by  Dr  Joseph  de  Kdrosy,  Berlin  in  1890  showed  an 
increase,  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  of  818  % 
and  Budapest  of  809  %.  Within  the  same  period  the  increase  of 
Paris  was  343  %,  and  of  London  340  %.  In  1900  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  Budapest  was  716,476  inhabitants,  showing  an  increase 
of  44'83  %  in  the  decade.  To  this  must  be  added  a  garrison  of 
15,846  men,  making  a  total  population  of  732,322.  Of  the  total 
population,  dvil  and  military,  578,458  were  Magyars,  104,520 
were  Germans,  25,168  were  Slovaks,  an^  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  Croatians,  Servians,  Rumanians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Gypsies,  &c.  According  to  religion,  there  were 
445,023  Roman  Catholics,  5806  Greek  Catholics,  4422  Greek 
Orthodox;  67,319  were  Protestants  of  the  Helvetic,  and  38,811 
were  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confessions;  168,985  were 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  belonged  to  various  other  creeds. 
A  striking  feature  in  the  progress  of  Budapest  is  the  decline  in 
the  death-rate,  which  sank  from  43-4  per  thousand  in  1874  to 
20-6  per  thousand  in  1900.    In  addition  to  the  increased  influx  of 
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persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  this  is  due  largely  to  the  improved 
water-supply  and  better  sanitary  conditions  generally,  including 
increased  hospital  accommodation. 

Socid  Position. — Budapest  is  the  seat  of  the  government, 
of  Himgary,  of  the  parliament,  and  of  all  the  highest  official 
authorities — civil,  military,  judicial  and  financial.  It  is  the 
meeting-place,  alternately  with  Vienna,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
delegations,  and  it  was  elected  to  an  equality  with  Vienna  as 
a  royal  residence  in  1892.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.  The  town  is  administered  by  an  elected  municipal 
council,  which  consists  of  400  members.  As  Paris  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  France,  so  may  Budapest  with  almost  greater  truth 
be  sai4  to  be  Hungary.  Its  composite  population  Is  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Habsburgs,  while  the  trade  and  industry  of  Hungary  are  central- 
ized at  Budapest  in  a  way  that  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  of  any 
other  European  capital.  In  virtue  of  its  cultural  institutions, 
it  Is  also  the  intellectual  and  artistic  centre  of  Hungary.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  Magyarizing  all  institutions  has  found  its 
strongest  development  in  Budapest,  where  the  German  names 
have  all  been  removed  from  the  buildings  and  streets.  The 
wonderful  progress  of  Budapest  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  revival 
of  the  Hungarian  national  spirit  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  energetic  and  systematic  efforts  of  thegovemmcnt 
and  people  of  Hungary  since  the  restoration  of  the  constitution. 
So  far  as  Hungary  was  concerned,  Budapest  in  1867  at  once 
became  the  favoured  rival  of  Vienna,  with  the  important  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  had  no  such  competitors  within  its  own 
sphere  as  Vienna  had  in  the  Austrian  provincial  capitals.  The 
political,  intellectual,  and  social  life  of  Hungary  was  centred 
in  Budapest,  and  had  largely  been  so  since  1848,  when  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  legislature,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Austrian  central 
administration  which  followed  the  revolution.  The  Ideal  of  a 
prosperous,  brilliant  and  attractive  Magyar  capital,  which  would 
keep  the  nobles  and  the  intellectual  flower  of  the  country  at  home, 
uniting  them  in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland,  had  received  a 
powerful  impetus  from  Count  Stephan  Sz£ch£nyi,  the  great 
Hungarian  reformer  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period.  His  work, 
continued  by  patriotic  and  able  successors,  was  now  taken  up 
as  the  common  task  of  the  government  and  the  nation.  Thus  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  capital  and  the  centralization 
of  the  public  and  commercial  life  of  the  country  ha.ve  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  policy  of  the  state  since  the  restoration 
of  the  constitution.  Budapest  has  profited  largely  by  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  by  the 
nationalization  of  the  railways,  by  the.  development  of  inland 
navigation,  and  also  by  the  neglect  of  similar  measures  in  favour 
of  Vienna. 

From  that  lime  to  the  present  day  the  record  of  the  Hungarian 
capital  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  advance,  not  merely  in 
externals,  such  as  the  removal  of  slums,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  town,  the  development  of  communications,  industry  and 
trade,  and  the  erection  of  important  public  buildings,  but  also 
in  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  elevation  of  the  inhabitants, 
besides  another  important  gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Hungarian '  statesman,  namely,  the  progressive  increase  and 
improvement  of  status  of  the  Magyar  element  of  the  population. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ideal  of  both  the  authorities 
and  the  people  is  the  ultimate  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
by  Hungarian  industry  and  trade,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Magyar  influence  by  centralization,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
progress  of  BudapesL 

Politically,  this  ambitious  and  progressive  capital  is  the 
creation  of  the  Magyar  upper  classes.  Commercially  and  indus- 
trially, it  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Jews.  The  sound 
judgment  of  the  former  led  them  to  welcome  and  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  a  readiness  to  assimilate 
foreign  elements  is  characteristic  of  Magyar  patriotism,  which 
has,  particularly  within  the  last  generation,  made  numerous 
converts  among  the  other  nationalities  of  Hungary,  and — for 
national  purposes — may  be  considered  to  have  quite  absorbed 
the  Hungarian  Jews.    It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  there  is  no 


anti-Semitism  in  Budapest,  although  the  Hebrew  denicttt  ii 
proportionately  much  larger  (21  %  as  compared  with  g%) 
than  it  is  in  Vienna,  the  Mecca  of  the  Jew-baiter. 

Budapest  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mineial  ^riBgi 
and  baths,  some  of  them  having  been  already  used  dorisg  the 
Roman  period.  They  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Bk>cluberf.  and  ate 
powerful  chalybeate  and  sulphureous  hot  springs,  with  a  tempen- 
ture  of  So'*-i$o^  Fahr.  The  principal  baths  are  the  Bnicibad 
and  the  Kaiserbad,  both  dating  from  the  Turkish  period;  the 
St  Lucasbad;  and  the  Raitzenbad,  rebuilt  in  i860,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  establishments  of  its  kind,  which  was  coaiMcied 
through  a  gallery  with  the  royal  palace  in  the  time  of  Uaiihtu 
Corvln.  There  is  an  artesian  well  of  sulphureous  water  viik  s 
temperature  of  153°  Fahr.  in  the  StadtwftJdchen;  and  another. 
yielding  sulphureous  water  with  a  temperature  of  no*  Fahr.. 
which  is  used  for  both  drinking  and  bathing,  in  the  Marprei 
island.  The  mineral  springs,  which  yield  bitter  alkaline  valeri 
are  situated  in  the  plain  south  of  the  Blocksberg.  and  are  o>r 
40  in  number.  The  principal  are  the  Hunyadi-Jinos  spring,  of 
which  about  1,000,000  bottles  are  exported  annually,  the  Aipad 
spring,  and  the  Apenta  spring. 

The  largest  and  most  popular  of  the  parks  in  Bttd^xst  n 
the  Vdrosliget,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  It  has  is 
area  of  286  acres,  and  contains  the  zoological  garden.  On  an 
island  in  its  large  pond  are  situated  the  agricultural  (1902-1904) 
and  the  ethnographical  museums.  It  was  in  this  park  that  ibe 
millennium  exhibition  of  1 896  took  place.  A  still  more  deligfatfU 
resort  is  the  Margaret  island,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the  DaAttk. 
the  property  of  the  archduke  Joseph,  which  has  been  laid  vtit. 
in  the  style  of  an  English  park,  with  fine  trees,  velvety  ttirf  aad 
a  group  of  villas  and  bath-houses.  The  name  of  the  isbnd  a 
derived  from  St  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  King  Bela  IV.  (i  jth 
century),  who  built  here  a  convent,  the  ruins  of  which  are  &ul 
in  existence.  To  the  west  of  Buda  extends  the  hill  (1463  ft  i 
of  Sv&b-Hegy  (Scfnvabcnbng),  with  extensive  view  and  numeimi 
villas;  it  is  ascended  by  a  rack-and-pinion  railway.  A  fav<nin*.e 
spot  is  the  Zugliget  (Auwinkci),  a  wooded  dale  on  the  noithera 
slope  of  the  hill.  To  the  north  of  0-Buda,  about  4  m.  from  the 
Margaret  island,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  are  the  remiiss 
of  the  Roman  colony  of  Aquincum.  They  include  the  ibunda- 
tions  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  temple,  of  an  aqueduct,  of  baths 
and  of  a  castrum.  The  objects  found  here  are  preserv-td  in  1 
small  museum.  To  the  north  of  Pest  lies  the  historic  Riko* 
field,  where  the  Hungarian  diets  were  held  in  the  open  air  froa 
the  loth  to  the  14th  century;  and  23  m.  to  the  north  lies  the 
royal  castle  of  GddoHd,  with  its  beautiful  park. 

History. — The  history  of  Budapest  consists  of  the  separate 
history  of  the  two  sister  towns,  Buda  and  Pest.  The  Rotiitj 
founded,  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tl:e 
Danube,  on  the  site  o'f  the  actual  0-Buda,  a  colony,  on  the  pUct 
of  a  former  Celtic  settlement.  This  colony  was  named  Aquincur., 
a  transformation  from  the  former  Celtic  name  of  A  k-ink,  meas tj; 
"  rich  waters."  The  Roman  occupation  lasted  till  kjd.  J;6,  and 
then  the  place  was  invaded  by  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  and  later  by 
Avars  and  Slavs.  When  the  Magyars  came  into  the  counio', 
at  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  they  preserved  the  names  of  B.iia 
and  Pest,  which  they  found  for  these  two  places.  The  origin  of 
Pest  proper  is  obscure,  but  the  name,  apparently  derived  ircm 
the  old  Slavonic  pcstj,  a  stove  (like  Ofen,  the  German  name  of 
Buda),  seems  to  point  to  an  early  Slavonic  settlement.  Tbe 
Romans  never  gained  a  foothold  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

When  it  first  appears  in  history  Pest  was  essentially  a  Ger743 
settlement,  and  a  chronicler  of  the  13th  century  describes  it  as 
*'  Villa  Teutonica  ditissima."  Christianity  was  introduced  trlv 
in  the  1 1  th  century.  In  1 241  Pest  was  destroyed  by  the  Taia-'^. 
after  whose  departure  in  1244  it  was  created  a  royal  free  city  by 
Bcia  IV.,  and  repeopled  with  colonists  of  various  nationalixv 
The  succeeding  period  seems  to  have  beert  one  of  considerable 
prosperity,  though  Pest  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  sister 
town  of  Buda  with  its  fortress  and  palace.  This  fortress  sad 
palace  were  built  by  King  Beta  IV.  in  1 247,  and  were  the  nucleos 
round  which  the  town  of  Buda  was  built,  which  soon  gained 
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great  impoirUnoe,  and  became  in  1361  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
In  I5a6  Pest  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  and  from  1541 
U>x6S6BudawastheseatofaTv^kishpasba.  Pest  in  the  mean- 
time entirdy  lost  its  Importance,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
Turks  was  left  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  favourable 
situation  and  the  renewal  of  former  privileges  helped  it  to 
revive,  and  in  1733  it  became  the  seat  of  the  highest  Hungarian 
oificials.  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  did  much  to  increase  its 
importance,  but  the  rapid  growth  which  enabled  it  completely  to 
outstrip  Buda  belongs  entirely  to  the  XQth  century.  A  signal 
proof  of  its  vitality  was  given  in  1838  by  the  speed  and  ease  with 
which  it  recovered  from  a  disastrous  inundation  that  destroyed 
3000  houses.  In  1848  Pest  became  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary 
d^,  but  in  the  following  year  the  insurgents  had  to  retire  before 
the  Attstrxans  under  WindischgrMtz.  A  little  later  the  Austrians 
had  to  retire  in  their  turn,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  of 
Buda,  and,  while  the  Hungarians  endeavoured  to  capture  this 
portion.  General  Hentzi  retaliated  by  bombarding  Pest,  doing 
great  damage  to  the  town.  In  187  2  both  towns  were  imited  into 
one  municipality.  In  1896  took  place  here  the  millennium 
exhibition,  in  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

BiBLiocBAPHY. — ^The  official  publications  oi  the  Budapest 
Communal  Bureau  of  Statistics  have  acquired  a  European  repute 
for  their  corapleteneM,  and  their  fearless  exposure  of  shortcomings 
has  been  an  element  in  the  prosress  of  the  town.  Reference  should 
also  be  made  to  separate  works  of  the  director  of  that  institution, 
Dr  Joseph  de  Kdrfisy.  known  in  England  for  his  discovery  of  the 
law  of 'marital  fertility,  published  by  the  Ro^l  Society,  and  by  his 
labours  in  the  development  of  comparative  international  statistics. 
His  Siatistiqiie  InUmatumaie  des  frandes  viUes  and  BulUtin  annuel  des 
finances  des  grandes  viUesjpve  vaHuable  comparative  data.  See  also 
Die  Ouewreickisck'UHganuke  Monarchit  in  Wort  und  Bild  (Wien, 
i8g6-i909,  24  vols.);  volume  xiL,  published  in  1893,  i^  devoted  to 
Budapest.  (O.  Ba.) 

BUDAUH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Rohil- 
khasd  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Sot.  Pop.  (iqoi)  39,031.  There  arc  ruins  of  an 
immense  fort  and  a  very  handsome  mosque  of  imposing  size, 
crowned  with  a  dome,  and  built  in  1223  in  great  part  from  the 
materials  of  an  ancient  Hindu  temple.  The  American  Methodist- 
mission  maintains  several  girb*  schools,  and  there  is  a  high  school 
for  boys.  According  to  tradition  Budaun  was  founded  about 
A.o.  90s,  and  an  inscriptk>n,  probably  of  the  12th  century,  gives  a 
list  of  twelve  Rathor  kings  reigning  at  Budaun  (called  Vodama- 
yuta).  The  first  authentic  historical  event  connected  with  it, 
however,  is  its  capture  by  Kulb-ud-din  in  1 196,  after  which  it 
became  a  very  important  p>06t  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Delhi  empire.  In  the  T3th  century  two  of  its  governors,  Shams- 
ud-din  Altamsh,  the  builder  of  the  great  mosque  referred  to  above, 
and  his  son  Rukn-ud-din  Firoz,  attained  the  imperial  throne. 
In  1 571  the  town  was  burnt,  and  about  a  hundred  years  later, 
under  Shah  Jahan,  the  seat  of  the  governorship  was  transferred  to 
Bareilly;  after  which  the  importance  of  Budaun  declined.  It 
ultimately  came  into  the  power  of  the  Rohillas,  and  in  1838 
was  made  the  headquarters  of  a  Britbh  district.  In  1857  the 
people  of  Budaun  sided  with  the  mutineers,  and  a  native 
government  was  set  up,  which  lasted  imtll  General  Penny's 
victory  at  Kakrala  (April  1858)  led  to  the  restoration  of  British 
authority. 

The  DiSTUCT  or  Budaun  has  an  area  of  1987  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1901)  1,025,753.  The  country  is  low,  level,  and  is  generallj^ 
fertile,  and  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Ramganga,  the  Sot  or 
Yarwafadar,  and  the  Mahawa.  Budaun  district  was  ceded  to 
the  British  government  in  i8ox  by  the  nawab  of  Gudh.  There 
axe  several  indigo  factories.  The  district  is  crossed  by  two  lines 
of  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  railway,  and  by  a  narrow-gauge 
line  from  Bareilly.    The  chief  centre  of  trade  is  Bilsi. 

BUDDBU8.  JOHANN  FRANZ  (1667-17 29),  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Ankiam,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  where  his 
father  was  pastor.  He  studied  with  great  distinction  at  Greifs- 
wald  and  at  Wittenberg,  and  having  made  a  special  study  of 
hnguages,  theology  and  history,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Coburg  in  1692,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 


in  the  univerntyof  Halle  in  1693,  and  in  1705  professor  of  theology 
at  Jena.  Here  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  in  17x5  became 
Primarius  of  his  faculty  and  member  of  the  Consistory.  His 
principal  works  are:  Leipug.  aUgtmeines  kisUtrisches  Lexikon 
(Leipzig,  X709  ff.);  Historia  Ecdesiastica  Vderis  Testamenti  (4 
vols.,  Halle,  1709);  EUmenla  PkUosopkiae  Practicae,  Instrument' 
aliSf  et  Tkeoreticae  (3  vols.,  1697);  SeUcla  Juris  Naturae  el 
Gentium  (Halle,  1704);  Miscdlanea  Sacra  (3  vols.,  Jena,  1727); 
and  Isagoge  HistoricO'Tkeologica  ad  Tkeologiam  UniversatHt 
singulasque  ejus  partes  (2  vols.,  1727). 

BUDDHA.  According  to  the  Buddhist  theory  (see  BuDomsii), 
a  "  Buddha  "  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  world  and  preaches 
the  true  doctrine.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time  this  teaching  is 
corrupted  and  lost,  and  is  not  restored  till  a  new  Buddha  appears^ 
In  Europe,  Buddha  is  used  todesignate  the  last  historical  Buddha, 
whose  family  name  was  Gotama,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Sudd- 
b(kiana,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sikiyas,  one  of  the 
republican  clans  then  still  existent  in  India. 

We  aie  accustomed  to  find  the  legendary  and  the  miraculous 
gathering,  like  a  halo,  around  the  early  history  of  religious  leaders, 
until  the  sober  truth  runs  the  risk  of  being  alt<^ether  neglected 
for  the  glittering  and  edifying  falsehood.  The  Buddha  has  not 
escaped  the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  founders  of  other  religions; 
and  as  late  as  the  year  1854  Professor  Wilson  of  Oxford  read  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  supposed  life  of  Buddha  was  a  myth,  and 
"  Buddha  himself  merely  an  imaginary  being."  No  one, however, 
would  now  support  this  view;  and  it  is  admitted  that,  under  the 
mass  of  miraculous  tales  which  have  been  handed  down  regarding 
him,  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  already  sufficiently  clear  to  render 
possible  an  intelligent  history. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  future  Buddha  was  bom 
were  somewhat  as  follows.*  In  the  6th  century  fi.c.  the  Aryan 
tribes  had  long  been  settled  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
The  old  child-like  joy  in  life  so  manifest  in  the  Vedas  had  died 
away;  the  worship  of  nature  had  developed  or  degenerated  into 
the  worship  of  new  and  less  pure  divinities;  and  the  Vedic  songs 
themselves,  whose  freedom  was  little  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  had  faded  into  an  obscurity  which  did  not  lessen  their 
value  to  the  priests.  The  country  was  politically  split  up  into 
little  principalities,  most  of  them  governed  by  some  petty  despot, 
whose  interests  were  not  often  the  same  as  those  of  the  com* 
munity.  There  were  still,  however,  about  a  dozen  free  republics, 
most  of  them  with  aristocratic  government,  and  it  was  in  these 
that  reforming  movements  met  with  most  approval  and  support. 
A  convenient  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigratk>n  of  souls 
satisfied  the  unfortunate  that  their  woes  were  the  natural  result  of 
their  own  deeds  in  a  former  birth,  and,  though  unavoidable  now, 
might  be  escaped  in  a  future  state  of  existence  by  present  good 
conduct.  While  hoping  for  a  better  fate  in  their  next  birth,  the 
poor  turned  for  succour  and  advice  in  this  to  the  aid  of  astrology, 
witchcraft  and  animism — a  belief  in  which  seems  to  underlie  all 

^  Note  on  Ike  Date  of  the  Buddka. — ^The  now  generally  accepted 
date  of  the  Buddha  is  arrived  at  by  adding  together  two  numbers, 
one  being  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Asoka  to  the  throne,  the 
second  being  the  length  of  the  interval  between  that  date  and  that 
of  the  death  of  the  Buddha.  The  firbt  figure,  that  of  the  date  of 
Asoka,  is  arrived  at  by  the  mention  in  one  of  his  edicts  of  certain 
Greek  kings,  as  then  living.  The  dates  of  these  last  are  approxi- 
mately known;  and  arguing  from  these  dates  the  date  of  Asoka's 
accession  has  been  fixed  by  various  scholars  (at  dates  varying  only 
by  a  difference  of  five  years  more  or  less)  at  about  270  B.C.  The 
second  figure,  the  total  interval  between  Asoka's  accession  and  the 
Buddha's  death,  is  given  in  the  Ceylon  Chronicles  as  218  years. 
Adding  these  two  together,  the  date  of  the  Buddha's  death  would  be 
488  B.C.,  and,  as  he  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  date  of  his  birth  would  l^  568  B.C.  The  dates  for  his  death  and 
birth  accepted  in  Burma,  Siam  and  Ceylon  are  about  half  a  century 
earlier,  namely,  543  and  623  B.C.,  the  difference  being  in  the  date  of 
Asoka's  accession.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  dates  as  adopted  in 
Europe  are  approximate  only,  and  liable  to  correction  if  better  data 
are  obtainable.  The  details  of  this  chronological  question  are 
discussed  at  length  in  Professor  Rhys  David«'  Ancient  Coins  and 
Measures  of  Ce^n  (London,  1877),  where  the  previous  discusstona 
are  referred  ta 
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reli^ns,  and  still  survives  even  in  England.^  The  inspiriting 
wars  aicainst  the  enemies  of  the  Aryan  people,  the  infidel  deniers 
of  the  Aryan  go(b|  had  given  place  to  a  succession  of  intemedne 
feuds  between  the  chiefs  of  neighbouring  clans.  In  literature  an 
age  of  poets  had  long  since  made  way  for  an  age  of  commentators 
and  grammarians,  who  thought  that  the  old  poems  must  have 
been  the  work  of  gods.  But  the  darkest  period  was  succeeded  by 
the  dawn  of  a  reformation;  travelling  logicians  were  willing  to 
maintain  these  against  all  the  world;  whilst  here  and  there 
ascetics  strove  to  raise  themselves  above  the  gods,  and  hermits 
earnestly  sought  for  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  life.  These  were  the  teachers  whom  the  people  chiefly  delighted 
to  honour.  Though  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  for  ever 
firmly  closed  against  intruders,  a  man  of  lay  birth,  a  Kshatriya 
or  Vaisya,  whose  mind  revolted  against  the  orthodox  creed,  and 
whose  heart  was  stirred  by  mingled  zeal  and  ambition,  might  find 
through  these  irregular  orders  an  entrance  to  the  career  of  a 
religious  teacher  and  reformer. 

The  S&kiya  dan  was  then  seated  in  a  tract  of  country  probably 
two  or  three  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  the  chief  town  of 
which  was  Rapilavastu,  situate  about  27°  37'  N.  by  83**  ix'  E., 
some  days'  journey  north  of  Benares.  Their  territory  stretched 
up  into  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  was  mostly  in  what 
is  now  Nepal,  but  it  included  territory  now  on  the  British  side  of 
the  frontier.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  SAkiya  country  that  the 
interesting  discovery  was  made  of  the  monument  they  erected  to* 
their  famous  cbnsman.  From  their  well-watered  rice-fields, 
the  main  source  of  their  wealth,  they  could  see  the  giant 
Himftlayas  looming  up  against  the  dear  blue  of  the  Indian  sky. 
Their  supplies  of  water  were  drawn  from  the  river  Rohini,  the 
modem  Kohina;  and  though  the  use  of  the  river  was  in  times  of 
drought  the  cause  of  disputes  between  the  S&kiyas  and  the 
neighbouring  Koliyans,  the  two  dans  were  then  at  peace;  and 
two  daughters  of  a  chieftain  of  Koli,  which  was  only  11  m.  east  of 
Kapilavastu,  were  the  prindpal  wives  of  Suddh6dana.  Both 
were  childless,  and  great  was  the  rejoidng  when,  in  about  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  the  elder  sister,  MahA  Miyft,  promised 
her  husband  a  son.  In  due  time  she  started  with  the  intention  of 
being  confined  at  her  parents'  home,  but  the  party  halting  on  the 
way  under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  satin-trees,  in  a  pleasant  garden 
called  LumbinI  on  the  river-side,  her  son,  the  future  Buddha,  was 
there  unexpectedly  bom.  The  exact  site  of  this  garden  has  been 
recently  rediscovered,  marked  by  an  Inscribed  pillar  put  up  by 
Asoka  (see  J.R.A.S.f  1898). 

He  was  in  after  years  more  generally  known  by  his  family  name 
of  Gotama,  but  hh  individual  name  was  Siddhattha.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  married  to  his  cousin  Yasodhari, 
daughter  of  a  Koliyan  chief,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  luxury. 
This  is  the  solitary  record  of  his  youth;  we  hear  nothing  more 
till,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  it  is  related  that,  driving  to  his 
pleasure-grotmds  one  day,  he  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
utterly  broken  down  by  age,  on  another  occasion  by  the  sight  of  a 
man  suffering  from  a  loatli^me  disease,  and  some  months  after 
by  the  horrible  sight  of  a  decomposing  corpse.  Each  time  his 
charioteer,  whose  name  was  Channa,  told  him  that  such  was  the 
fate  of  all  living  bdngs.  Soon  after  he  saw  an  ascetic  walking  in 
a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  and  asking  who  that  was,  was  told 
by  his  charioteer  the  character  and  aims  of  the  Wanderers,  the 
travelling  teachers,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  time.  The  different  accounts  of  these  visions  vary  so 
much  as  to  cast  great  doubts  on  their  accuracy;  and  the  oldest 
one  of  all  (Angutiara,  i.  145)  speaks  of  ideas  only,  not  of  actual 
visions.  It  is,  hojrever,  dear  from  what  f<^ows,  that  about  this 
time  the  mind  of  the  young  RAjput  must,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  have  been  deeply  stirred.  Many  an  earnest  heart  full  of  dis- 
appointment or  enthusiasm  has  gone  through  a  similar  struggle, 
has  learnt  to  look  upon  all  earthly  gains  and  hopes  as  worse  than 
vanity,  has  envied  the  calm  life  of  the  doister,  troubled  by  none 
of  these  things,  and  has  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  entire  self- 
surrender  to  abstinence  and  meditation. 

*  See  report  of  Rex.  v.  SekkauSt  Clerkenwell  Sessions.  September  15, 
190^ 


Subjectively,  though  not  objectively,  these  viskms  nsy  be 
supposed  to  have  appeared  to  Gotama.  Alter  seeing  the  h^t  cf 
thefb^he  is  said,  in  the  later  accounts,  to  have  spent  the  afternoon 
in  his  pleasure-grounds  by  the  river-side;  and  having  bathed,  to 
have  entered  h^  chariot  in  order  to  return  home.  Just  then  1 
messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  his  wife  Yasodhui  hid 
given  birth  to  a  son,  his  only  child.  "  This,'*  said  Gotaaia  qsietly. 
"  is  a  new  and  strong  tie  I  shall  have  to  break."  But  the  peopie 
of  Kapilavastu  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  birth  of  the  yoa:« 
heir,  the  rija's  only  grandson.  Gotama's  return  became  u 
ovation;  musicians  preceded  and  followed  his  chariot,  vhik 
shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  fell  on  his  ear.  Among  these  soondb 
one  especially  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  the  voice  cf  s 
young  girl,  iiJs  cousin,  who  sang  a  stanza,  saying,  *'  Hippy  the 
father,  happy  the  mother,  happy  the  wife  of  such  a  son  asd 
husband."  In  the  word  "  happy  "  lay  a  double  meamsg:  it 
meant  also  freed  from  the  diains  of  rebirth,  delivered,  scrti. 
Grateful  to  one  who,  at  such  a  time,  remin<fed  him  of  his  hi^est 
hopes,  Gotama,  to  whom  such  things  had  do  longer  any  value, 
took  off  his  collar  of  pearls  and  sen  t  it  to  her.  She  imagined  tkit 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  courtship,  and  began  to  build  dsy* 
dreams  about  becoming  his  prindpal  wile,  but  he  took  no  further 
notice  of  her  and  passed  on.  That  evening  the  dandog-iiris 
came  to  go  through  the  N&tch  dances,  then  as  now  so  oMnmoa  on 
festive  occasions  in  many  parts  of  India;  but  he  paid  them  so 
attention,  and  gradually  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumbcx.  At  sud- 
night  he  awoke;  the  dancing-girls  were  lying  in  the  aote-rocB; 
an  overpowering  loathing  filled  his  souL  He  arose  instaody  «ith 
a  mind  fully  made  up — "  roused  into  activity,"  says  the  Snkalrsc 
chronicle, "  like  a  man  who  is  told  that  his  house  is  00  fire."  He 
called  out  to  know  who  was  on  guard,  and  finding  it  was  ka 
charioteer  Channa,  he  told  him  to  saddle  his  hone.  I^liik 
Channa  was  gone  Siddhattha  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  rooa 
where  YasodharA  was  sleeping,  surrounded  by  flowers,  vitk  one 
hand  on  the  head  of  their  child.  He  had  hoped  to  take  the  babe 
in  his  arms  for  the  last  time  before  he  went,  but  now  he  stood  for 
a  few  moments  irresolute  on  the  threshold  looking  at  theoL  At 
last  the  fear  of  awakening  YasodharA  prevailed;  he  tore  hicsdf 
away,  promising  himself  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  fab  rnksA 
had  become  clear,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  a  Buddhs,'-tje. 
Enlightened,— and  then  he  could  return  to  them  not  oaly  as 
husband  and  father,  but  as  teacher  and  saviour.  It  is  aid  to 
have  been  broad  moonlight  on  the  full  moon  of  the  BKnth  d 
July,  when  the  young  chief,  with  Channa  as  hh  sole  coapuioc 
leaving  his  father's  home,  his  wealth  and  social  positioo,  Us  vile 
and  child  behind  him,  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  becoee 
a  penniless  and  despised  student,  and  a  homeless  vaadnct. 
This  is  the  drcumstance  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  Sanskht 
work,  the  MahAbhinishkramana  SQtra.  or  Siktra  of  the  Gres; 
Renundation. 

Next  is  related  an  event  in  which  we  may  again  see  a  »^ 
jective  experience  given  under  the  form  of  an  objective  lesity. 
MAra,  the  great  tempter,  appears  in  the  sky,  and  urges  GoCsbu 
to  stop,  promising  him,  in  seven  days,  a  universal  kingdom  wrt 
the  four  great  continents  if  he  will  but  give  up  his  enterprae  * 
Wlien  his  words  fail  to  have  any  effect,  the  tempter  co(ao!» 
himself  by  the  confident  hope  that  he  will  still  overcane  ka 
enemy,  saying,  "  Sooner  or  later  some  lustful  or  malicioiis  ct 
angry  thought  must  arise  in  his  mind;  in  that  moment  I  shd 
be  his  master";  and  from  that  hour,  adds  the  legend,  "as  a 
shadow  always  follows  the  body,  so  he  too  from  that  day  ahnvs 
followed  the  Blessed  One,  striving  to  throw  every  obstade  ia 
his  way  towards  the  Buddhahood."  Gotanaa  rides  a  kag 
distance  that  night,  only  stopping  at  the  banks  of  the  Asocsi 
beyond  the  Koliyan  territory.  There,  on  the  sandy  hank  of 
the  river,  at  a  spot  where  later  piety  erected  a  dlgsha  (a  saGd 
dome-shaped  relic  shrine),  he  cuts  off  with  hb  sword  li^  k^-C 
flowing  locks,  and,  taking  off  his  ornaments,  sends  them  sad  tk 
horse  back  in  charge  of  the  unwilling  Chamia  to  KapilavasaL 
The  next  seven  days  were  spent  akrne  in  a  grove  of  maago  txta 

*  The  various  legends  of  MAra  are  the  subject  of  an  cshindvc 
critical  ahalysis  in  Windisch'a  Mdra  $Hid  Buddha  (Ldpe%.  i8|S)* 
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near  by,  whence  the  recluse  walks  on  to  RXjagriha,  the  capital 
of  Mas^dha,  and  residence  of  BimbisAra,  one  of  the  then  most 
powerful  nilers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  favourably 
received  by  the  rija;  but  though  asked  to  do  so,  he  would  not 
as  yet  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher.  He  attached 
hinudf  first  to  a  brahmin  sophist  named  Alftra,  and  afterwards 
to  another  named  Udraka,  from  whom  he  learnt  all  that  Indian 
philosophy  had  then  to  teach.  Still  unsatisBed,  he  next  retired 
to  the  jun^  of  UniveUf  on  the  most  northerly  spur  of  the 
\'indhya  range  of  mountains,  and  there  for  six  years,  attended 
by  five  faithful  diadples,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  severest 
pcnauicc  and  self-torture,  till  his  fame  as  an  tacetic  spread  iitall 
the  coontiy  round  about  "  like  the  sound,"  says  the  Burmese 
chronide,  "  of  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  canopy  of  the  skies."  * 
At  last  one  day,  when  he  was  waUdng  in  a  much  enfeebled  state, 
he  felt  on  a  sudden  an  extreme  weakness,  like  that  caused  by 
dire  starvation,  and  unable  to  stand  any  longer  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Some  thought  he  was  dead,  but  he  recovered,  and  from 
that  time  took  regular  food  and  gave  up  his  severe  penance, 
so  much  so  that  his  five  disciples  soon  ceased  to  respect  him, 
and  leaving  him  went  to  Benares. 

There  now  ensued  a  second  struggle  in  Gotama's  mind, 
described  with  all  the  wealth  of  poetry  and  imaonation  of  which 
the  T*^*^taii  mind  is  master.  The  crisis  culminated  on  a  day, 
each  event  of  whidi  is  surrounded  in  the  Buddhist  accounts  with 
the  wildest  legends,  on  which  the  very  thoughts  passing  through 
the  mind  of  Buddha  appear  in  gorgeous  descriptions  as  angels  of 
/fflrViMiw  or  of  light.  To  us,  now  taught  by  the  experiences  of 
centuries  how  weak  such  exaggerations  are  compared  with  the 
effect  of  a  i^ain  unvarnished  tale,  these  legends  may  appear 
childish  or  absurd,  but  they  have  a  depth  of  meaning  to  those 
who  strive  to  read  between  the  lines  of  such  rude  and  inarticulate 
attempts  to  describe  the  indescribable.  That  which  (the  previous 
and  subsequent  career  of  the  teacher  being  borne  in  mind) 
ieems  to  be  possible  and  even  probable,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows. 

Disendianted  and  dissatisfied,  Gotama  had  given  up  all  that 
most  men  value,  to  seek  peace  in  secluded  study  and  self-denial. 
Failing  to  attain  his  object  by  learning  the  wisdom  of  others, 
and  living  the  simple  life  of  a  student,  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  that  intense  meditation  and  penance  which  all  philosophers 
then  said  would  raise  men  above  the  gods.    Slill    unsatisfied, 
k>n^ng  always  for  a  certainty  that  seemed  ever  just  beyond  his 
grasp,  he  had  added  vigil  to  vigil,  and  penance  to  penance,  until 
at  last,  when  to  the  wondering  view  of  others  he  had  become 
more  than  a  saint,  his  bodily  strength  and  his  indomitable  resolu- 
tion and  faith  had  together  suddenly  and  completely  broken 
down.    Then,  when  the  sympathy  of  others  would  have  been 
most  welcome,  he  found  hh  friends  falling  away  from  him,  and 
bis  disdplcs  leaving  him  for  other  teachers.    Soon  after,  if  not 
on  the  very  day  when  his  followers  had  left  him.  be  wandered 
out  towards  the  banks  of  the  Neranjorfl,  receiving  his  morning 
meal  from  the  hands  of  Sujfttfi,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
villager,  and  set  himself  down  to  eat  it  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
tree  (a  Picus  reiigiosa),  to  beknown  from  that  time  as  the 
sacred  Bo  tree  or  tree  of  wisdom.    There  he  remained  through  the 
long  hours  of  that  day  debating  with  himself  what  next  to  do. 
AH  his  old  temptations  came  back  upon  him  with  renewed  force. 
For  years  he  had  looked  at  all  earthly  good  through  the  medium 
of  a  philosophy  which  taught  him  that  it,  without  excepUon, 
containedwithin  itself  the  seeds  of  bitterness,  and  was  altogether 
worthless  and  impermanent;  but  now  to  his  wavering  faith  the 
sweet  delights  of  home  and  love,  the  charms  of  wealth  and  power, 
began  to  show  themselves  in  a  different  light,  and  glow  again  with 
attractive  colours.    He  doubted,  and  agonized  in  his  doubt;  but 
as  the  sun  set,  the  religious  side  of  his  nature  had  won  the  victory, 
and  seems  to  have  come  out  even  purified  from  the  struggle. 
He  had  attained  to  Nirvftna,  had  become  clear  in  his  mind, 
a  Buddha,  an  Enlightened  One.    From  that  night  he  not  only 
did  not  claim  any  merit  on  account  of  his  self- mortification,  but 
took  every  opportunity  of  declaring  that  from  such  penances 
*  Btgandet.  p.  49:  and  compare  Jdtaka,  p.  67,  line  37. 


no  advantage  at  all  would  be  derived.  All  that  night  he  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  deep  meditation  under  the  Bo  tree;  and  the 
orthodox  Buddhists  believe  that  for  seven  times  seven  nights 
and  days  he  continued  fasting  near  the  spot,  when  the  archangel 
BrahmA  came  and  ministered  to  him.  As  for  himself,  his  heart 
was  now  fixed, — bis  mind  was  made  up, — but  he  realized  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  before  the  power  of  temptation,  and 
the  difficulty,  the  almost  impossibility,  of  understanding  and 
holding  to  the  truth.  For  others  subject  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions, but  without  that  earnestness  and  insight  which  he  felt 
himself  to  possess,  faith  might  be  quite  impossible,  and  it  would 
only  be  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  try  to  show  to  them  "  the 
only  path  of  peace."  To  one  in  his  position  this  thought  would 
be  so  very  natural,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  as  related  in  the  oldest  records.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  his  whole  career  that  it  was  love  and  pity 
for  others — otherwise,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  helplessly  doomed 
and  lost — which  at  last  overcame  every  other  consideration, 
and  made  Gotama  resolve  to  announce  his  doctrine  to  the 
worid. 

The  teacher,  now  3  s  years  of  age,  intended  to  prodaim 
his  new  gospd  first  to  his  old  teachers  AUra  and  Udraka,  but 
finding  that  they  were  dead,  he  determined  to  address  himself 
to  his  former  five  disciples,  and  accordingly  went  to  the  Deer- 
forest  near  Benares  where  they  were  then  living.  An  old  ;J/Ad, 
or  hymn  (translated  in  Vinaya  Texls,  i.  90)  teDs  us  how  the 
Buddha,  rapt  with  the  idea  of  his  great  mfssion,  meets  an 
acquaintance,  one  Upaka,  a  wandering  sophist,  on  the  way. 
The  latter,  struck  with  his  expression,  asks  him  whose  religion 
it  is  that  makes  him  so  glad,  and  yet  so  calm.  The  reply  is 
striking.  "  I  am  now  on  my  way,"  says  the  Buddha,  "  to  the 
city  of  Benares,  to  beat  the  drum  of  the  Ambrosia  (to  set  up  the 
light  of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvfina)  in  the  darkness  of  the  world! " 
and  he  proclaims  himself  the  Buddha  who  alone  knows,  and 
knows  no  teacher.  Upaka  says:  "  You  profess  yourself,  then, 
friend,  to  be  an  Arahat  and  a  conqueror?  "  The  Buddha  says: 
"  Those  indeed  are  conquerors  who,  as  I  have  now,  have  con- 
quered the  intoxications  (the  mental  intoxication  arising  from 
ignorance,  sensuality  or  craving  after  future  life).  Evil  dis- 
positions have  ceased  In  me;  therefore  is  it  that  I  am  con- 
queror ! "  His  acquaintance  rejoins:  *'  In  that  case,  venerable 
Gotama,  your  way  lies  yonder  1 "  and  he  himself,  shaking«his 
head,  turns  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  new  prophet  walked  on  to  Benares, 
and  in  the  Cool  of  the  evening  went  on  to  the  Dqer-forest  vdiere 
the  five  ascetics  were  living.  Seeing  him  coming,  they  resolved 
not  to  recognize  as  a  superior  one  who  had  broken  his  vows;  to 
address  him  by  his  name,  and  not  as  "  master  "  or  "  teacher  "; 
only,  he  being  a  Kshatriya,  to  offer  him  a  seat.  He  understands 
their  change  of  manner,  calmly  tells  them  not  to  mock  him  by 
calling  him  "  the  venerable  Gotama  ";  that  he  has  found  the 
ambrosia  of  truth  and  can  lead  them  to  it.  They  object,  natur- 
ally enough,  from  the  ascetic  point  of  view,  that  he  had  failed 
before  while  he  was  keeping  his  body  under,  and  how  can  his 
mind  have  won  the  victory  now,  when  he  serves  and  yields  to 
his  body.  Buddha  replies  by  explaining  to  them  the  principles 
of  his  new  gospel,  in  the  form  of  noble  truths,  and  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  (see  Buddhism). 

It  is  neariy  certain  that  Buddha  had  a  commanding  presence, 
and  one  of  those  deep,  rich,  thrilling  voices  which  so  many  of  the 
successful  leaders  of  men  have  possessed.  We  know  his  deep 
earnestness,  and  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  new 
gospel.  When  we  further  remember  the  relation  which  the  five 
students  mentioned  above  had  long  borne  to  him,  and  that  they 
had  pased  through  a  similar  culture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ijndcr- 
stand  that  his  persuasions  were  successful,  and  that  his  old 
disdples  were  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  in  his  new  character. 
The  later  books  say  that  they  were  all  converted  at  once;  but, 
according  to  the  most  ancient  P4li  record— though  their  old 
love  and  reverence  had  been  so  rekindled  when  the  Buddha 
came  near  that  their  cold  resolutions  quite  broke  down,  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  such  acts  of  personal  attention  as  an 
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Indian  disciple  loves  to  pay  to  lus  teacher,— yet  it  was  only  after 
the  Buddha  had  for  five  days  talked  to  them,  sometimes  separ- 
ately, sometimes  together,  that  they  accepted  in  its  entirely  his 
plan  of  salvation.' 

The  Buddha  then  remained  at  the  Deer-forest  near  Benares 
until  the  number  of  his  personal  followers  was  about  threescore, 
and  that  of  the  outside  behevers  somewhat  greater  The  prin- 
cipal among  the  former  was  a  rich  young  man  named  Yasa, 
who  had  first  come  to  him  at  night  out  of  fear  of  his  relations, 
and  afterwards  shaved  his  head,  put  on  the  yellow  robe,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  his  former  friends  and  companions 
to  the  teacher,  his  mother  and  his  wife  being  the  first  female 
disciples,  and  his  father  the  first  lay  devotee.  It  should  be  noticed 
in  passing  that  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  with  mystical  powers  is 
altogether  repugnant  to  Buddhism;  every  one's  salvation  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  modification  or  growth  of  his  own 
inner  nature,  resulting  from  his  own  exertions.  The  life  of  a 
recluse  is  held  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  that  state  of  sweet 
serenity  at  which  the  more  ardent  disciples  aim,  but  that  of  a 
layman,  of  a  believing  householder,  is  held  in  high  honour; 
and  a  believer  who  does  not  as  yet  feel  himself  able  or  willing 
to  cast  off  the  ties  of  home  or  of  biisiness,  may  yet  "  enter  the 
paths,"  and  by  a  life  of  rectitude  and  kindness  ensure  for  himself 
a  rebirth  imder  more  favourable  conditions  for  his  growth  in 
holiness. 

After  the  rainy  season  Gotama  called  together  those  of  his 
disciples  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher  life,  and 
said  to  them:  "  I  am  free  from  the  five  hindrances  which,  like 
an  immense  net,  hold  men  and  angels  in  their  power;  you  too 
(owing  to  my  teaching)  are  set  free.  Go  ye  now,  brethren,  and 
wander  for  the  gain  and  welfare  of  the  many,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  world,  to  the  benefit  of  gods  and  men.  Preach  the  doctrine, 
beauteous  in  inception,  bcauteoiis  in  continuation,  beauteous  in 
its  end.  Proclaim  the  pure  and  perfect  life.  Let  no  two  go  to- 
gether. I  also  go,  brethren,  to  the  General's  village  in  the 
wilds  of  UruveU."*  Throughout  his  career,  Gotama  yearly 
adopted  the  same  plan,  collecting  his  disciples  round  him  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  after  it  was  over  travelling  about  as  an  itinerant 
preacher;  but  in  subsequent  years  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  most  attached  disciples. 

In  the  solitudes  of  UruveUl  there  were  at  this  time  three 
brothers,  fire-worshippers  and  hermit  philosophers,  who  had 
gathered  round  them  a  number  of  scholars,  and  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  teachers.  Gotama  settled  among  them, 
and  after  a  time  they  became  believers  in  his  system, — the  elder 
brother,  Kassapa,  taking  henceforth  a  principal  place  among 
his  followers.  His  first  set  sermon  to  his  new  disciples  is  called 
by  Bishop  Bigandet  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  Its  subject  was 
a  jungle-fire  which  broke  out  on  the  opposite  hillside.  He  warned 
his  hearers  against  the  fires  of  concupiscence,  anger,  ignorance, 
birth,  death,  decay  and  anxiety;  and  taking  each  of  the  senses 
in  order  he  compared  all  human  sensations  to  a  burning 
flame  which  seems  to  be  something  it  is  not,  which  produces 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  passes  rapidly  away,  and  ends  only 
in  destruction.' 

Accompanied  by  his  new  disciples,  the  Buddha  walked  on  to 
Rftjagaha,  the  capital  of  King  Bimbis&ra,  who,  not  unmindful 
of  their  former  interview,  came  out  to  welcome  him.  Seeing 
Kassapa,  who  as  the  chronicle  puts  it,  was  as  well  known  to  them 
as  the  banner  of  the  city,  the  people  at  first  doubted  who  was 
the  teacher  and  who  the  disciple,  but  Kassapa  put  an  end  to 
their  hesitation  by  stating  that  he  had  now  given  up  his  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices  either  great  or  small;  that  Nirv&na 
was  a  state  of  rest  to  be  attained  only  by  a  change  of  heart; 
and  that  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  Gotama 
then  spoke  to  the  king  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  which  arise 
from  passion,  and  on  the  possibility  of  release  by  following  the 

>  Vinaya  Texts,  1 97-99;  cf.  JiUaka,  vol.  L  p.  83,  lines  11-19. 

*  SamyuUa,  i.  105. 

*Cf.  Big.  p.  90.  with  Hardy,  M.B.  p.  loi.  The  Pali  name  is 
cditta-pariyaya :  tne  sermon  on  the  lessons  to  Be  drawn  from  burning. 
The  text  is  Vinaya,  i.  m^  SamyuUa,  iv.  19.  A  literal  translation 
will  be  found  in  Vinaya  TexU,  I  134,  135. 


way  of  salvation.  The  rftja  mvited  him  and  his  dkdjka  to  eat 
their  simple  mid-day  meal  at  his  house  on  the  following  moraisc; 
and  then  presented  the  Buddha  with  a  garckn  catted  Vdovuu 
or  Bamboo-grove,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  place  vfaeie  tU 
Buddha  spent  many  rainy  seasons,  and  preached  many  <d  kis 
most  complete  discourses.  There  lie  taught  for  tome  tuae, 
attracting  large  numbers  of  hearers,  among  whom  two,  Siriputts 
and  Moggalllna,  who  afterwards  became  coupicnous  lodets 
in  the  new  crusade,  then  joined  the  Sangha  or  Society,  at  the 
Buddha's  order  of  mendicants  was  called. 

Meanwhile  the  pro[^et*s  father,  SuddhSdana,  who  kid 
anxiously  watched  his  son's  career,  heard  that  he  had  p\a 
up  his  asceticism,  and  had  appeared  as  a  Wanderer,  an  tiisciaat 
preacher  and  teacher.  He  sent  therefore  to  him,  axguig  bia 
to  come  home,  that  he  might  see  him  once  more  bcfcoe  be  died. 
The  Buddha  accordingly  started  for  Kapilavastu,  and  storied 
according  to  his  custom  in  a  grove  outside  the  town.  His  father 
and  uncles  and  others  came  to  see  him  there,  but  the  latter  vete 
angry,  and  would  pay  him  no  reverence.  It  was  the  custooi  to 
invite  such  teachers  and  their  disciples  for  the  next  day's  Deal, 
but  they  all  left  without  doing  so  The  next  day,  therefore, 
Gotama  set  out  at  the  usual  hour,  carrying  his  bowl  to  beg  for 
a  meal.  As  he  entered  the  city,  he  hesitated  whether  he  sbouki 
not  go  straight  to  his  father's  house,  but  determined  to  adhat 
to  his  custom.  It  soon  reached  his  father's  ears  that  his  sob  V2s 
walking  through  the  streets  begging.  Startled  at  such  nm 
he  rose  up,  seizing  the  end  of  his  outer  robe,  and  hasteced  & 
the  place  where  Gotama  was,  exclaiming,  "  lUustrioiis  Buddki, 
why  do  you  expose  us  all  to  such  shame  ?  Is  it  necessaiy  to  |o 
from  door  to  door  begging  your  food?  Do  you  imagine  tlat  I  aa 
not  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  so  many  mendicants?  "  "  Mjr 
noble  father,"  was  the  reply, "  this  is  the  custom  of  all  our  rsce." 
"  How  so  ?  "  said  his  father.  *'  Are  you  not  descended  frua 
an  illustrious  line  ?  no  single  person  of  our  race  has  ever  acted 
so  indecorously."  "  My  noble  father,"  said  Gotama,  *"  yoa  sad 
your  family  may  daim  the  privileges  of  Kshatriya  desorst; 
my  descent  is  from  the  prophets  (Buddhas)  of  old,  and  they 
have  always  acted  so;  the  customs  of  the  law  (Dharma)  axe  good 
both  for  this  worid  and  the  worid  that  is  to  come.  But,  my  father, 
when  a  man  has  found  a  treasure,  it  b  his  duty  to  offer  the 
most  precious  of  the  jewels  to  his  father  first.  Do  not  dday, 
let  me  share  with  you  the  treasure  I  have  fotmd."  Suddhadasi, 
abashed,  took  his  son's  bowl  and  led  him  to  his  house. 

Eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  ttuning-fKast 
of  Gotama 's  career — his  great  struggle  imder  the  Bo  tree.  Has 
far  all  the  accounts  follow  chronological  order.  From  this  tiee 
they  simply  narrate  disconnected  stories  about  the  Baddhi, 
or  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,— tib 
same  story  being  usually  fotmd  in  more  than  one  accouat,  bd 
not  often  in  the  same  order.  It  is  not  as  yet  possifaie,  except  very 
partially,  to  arrange  chronologically  the  snatches  of  biefraptty 
to  be  gleaned  from  these  stories.  They  are  mostly  told  to  she* 
the  occasion  on  which  some  memorable  act  of  the  Bwkihi 
took  place,  or  some  memorable  saying  was  uttered,  and  are  a 
exact  as  to  place  as  they  are  indistinct  as  to  tame.  It  voold  he 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  any  Uife 
number  of  them,  but  space  may  be  found  fw  one  or  two. 

A  merchant  from  SOnaparanta  having  joined  the  SodetT 
was  desirous  of  preaching  to  his  rdations,  and  is  sakl  to  hiv« 
asked  Gotama's  permissk>n  to  do  so.  "  The  people  of  Stba- 
paranta,"  said  the  teacher,  *'  are  exceedingly  violaL  If  tbey 
revile  you  what  will  you  do ?"  "I  will  make  no  reply."  ssid  the 
mendicant.  "  And  if  they  strike  you?"  *'  I  will  not  strike  in 
return,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  if  they  try  to  kUl  yon  7"  *"  Death 
is  no  evil  in  itself;  many  even  desire  it,  to  escape  froo  ik 
vanities  of  life,  but  I  shall  take  no  steps  either  to  hasten  or  to 
delay  the  time  of  my  departure."  These  answers  were  Wd 
satisfactory,  and  the  monk  started  on  his  mission. 

At  another  time  a  rich  farmer  held  a  harvest  home,  and  the 
Buddha,  wishing  to  preach  to  him,  is  said  to  have  taken  bis  alns- 
bowl  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  field  and  begged.  The  fanct, 
a  wealthy  brfthmin,  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  cone  aad  b^? 
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I  ploogh  and  sow  and  earn  my  food;  you  should  do  the  same." 
"  I  too,  O  brahmin,"  said  the  beggar,  "  plough  and  sow;  and 
having  ploughed  and  sown  I  eat."  "  You  profess  only  to  be  a 
farmer;  no  one  sees  your  ploughing,  what  do  you  mean?"  said 
the  brahmin.  *'  For  my  cultivation,"  said  the  beggar, "  faith  is  the 
seed,  self -combat  is  the  fertilizing  rain,  the  weeds  I  destroy  are 
the  cleaving  to  existence,  wisdom  is  my  plough,  and  its  guiding- 
shaft  is  modesty;  perseverance  draws  my  plough,  and  I  guide  it 
with  the  rein  of  my  mind;  the  field  I  work  is  in  the  law,  and  the 
harvest  that  I  reap  is  the  never-dying  nectar  of  Nirvftna.  Those 
who  reap  this  harvest  destroy  all  the  weeds  of  sorrow." 

On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  brought  back  to  her 
tight  mind  a  young  mother  whom  sorrow  had  for  a  time  deprived 
of  reason.  Her  name  was  Kisigotaml.  She  had  been  married 
early,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East,  and  had  a  child  when  she  was 
still  a  girl.  When  the  beautiful  boy  could  rtm  alone  he  died. 
The  young  girl  in  her  love  for  it  carried  the  dead  child  clasped  to 
her  bosom,  and  went  from  house  to  house  of  her  pitying  friends 
asking  them  to  give  her  medicine  for  it.  But  a  Buddhist  convert 
thinking  "  she  does  not  understand,"  said  to  her, "  My  good  girl, 
I  myself  have  no  such  medicine  as  you  ask  for,  but  I.think  I  know 
of  one  who  has."  "  Oh,  tell  me  who  that  is?"  said  KisAgotaml. 
"  The  Buddha  can  give  you  medicine;  go  to  him,"  was  the 
answer.  She  went  to  Gotama;  and  doing  homage  to  him  said, 
"  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  any  medicine  that  will  be  good 
for  my  child?"  "Yes,  I  know  of  some,"  said  the  teacher. 
Now  it  was  the  custom  for  patients  or  their  friends  to  provide  the 
herbs  which  the  doctors  required;  so  she  asked  what  herbs  he 
would  want.  "  I  want  some  mustard-seed,"  he  said;  and  when 
the  poor  girl  eagerly  promised  to  bring  some  of  so  common  a  drug, 
he  added,  "  you  must  get  it  from  some  house  where  no  son,  or 
husband,  or  parent  or  slave  has  died."  "  Very  good,"  she  said; 
and  went  to  ask  for  it,  still  carrying  her  dead  child  with  her. 
The  people  said,  "  Here  is  mustard-seed,  take  it  ";  but  when  she 
asked, "  In  my  friend's  house  has  any  son  died,  or  a  husband,  or  a 
parent  or  slave?"  They  answered,  "  Ladyl  what  is  this  that 
you  say?  the  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are  many."  Then  she 
went  to  other  houses,  but  one  said  "  I  have  lost  a  son,"  another 
"  We  have  lost  our  parents,"  another  "  I  have  lost  my  slave." 
At  last,  not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  no  one  had 
died,  her  mind  began  to  clear,  and  summoning  up  resolution  she 
left  the  dead  body  of  her  child  in  a  forest,  and  returning  to  the 
Buddha  paid  him  homage.  He  said  to  her,  "  Have  you  the 
mustard-seed?"  "  My  lord,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  not;  the 
people  tell  me  that  the  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are  many." 
Then  he  talked  to  her  on  that  essential  part  of  his  system,  the 
impermanency  of  all  things,  till  her  doubts  were  cleared  away, 
she  accepted  her  lot,  became  a  disciple,  and  entered  the  "  first 
path." 

For  forty-five  years  after  entering  on  his  mission  Gotama 
itinerated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  not  going  farther  than 
about  250  m.  from  Benares,  and  always  spending  the  rainy  months 
at  one  spot — ^usually  at  one  of  the  viharaSf^  or  homes,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  society.  In  the  twentieth  year  his  cousin 
Ananda  became  a  mendicant,  and  from  that  time  seems  to  have 
attended  on  the  Buddha,  being  constantly  near  him,  and  delight- 
ing to  render  him  all  the  personal  service  which  love  and  reverence 
could  suggest.  ^  Another  cousin,  Devadatta,  the  son  of  the  rAja  of 
Roli,  also  joined  the  society,  but  became  envious  of  the  teacher, 
and  stirred  up  Ajatasattu  (who,having  killed  his  father Bimbisara, 
had  become  king  of  Rajagaha)  to  persecute  Gotama.  The  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  Buddha  is  said  to  have  over- 
come the  wicked  devices  of  this  apostate  cousin  and  his  parricide 
protector  is  quite  legendary;  but  the  general  fact  of  Ajatasattu's 
opposition  to  the  new  sect  and  of  his  subsequent  conversion  may 
be  accepted. 

The  confused  and  legendary  notices  of  the  joumeyings  of 

*  These  were  at  first  simple  huts,  built  for  the  mendicants  in  some 
grove  of  palm-trees  as  a  retreat  during  the  rainy  season;  but  they 

fraduaily  increased  in  splendour  and  magnificence  till  the  decay  of 
luddhism  set  in.    See  the  authorities  quoted  in  Buddhist  India,  pp. 
141.  I42. 


Gotama  are  succeeded  by  tolerably  clear  accounts  of  the  last  few 
days  of  his  life.*  On  a  journey  towards  KusinirA,  a  town  about 
1 30  m.  north-north-east  of  Benares,  and  about  80  m.  due  east  of 
Kapilavastu,  the  teacher,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  had 
rested  for  a  short  time  in  a  grove  at  Piwi,  presented  to  the  society 
by  a  goldsmith  of  that  place  named  Chunda.  Chunda  prepared 
for  the  mendicants  a  mid-day  meal,  and  after  the  meal  the  Buddha 
started  for  Kusinftrft.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  obliged 
to  rest,  and  soon  afterwards  he  said,  "  Ananda,  I  am  thirsty," 
and  they  gave  him  water  to  drink.  Half'way  between  the  two 
towns  flows  the  river  Kukushti.  There  Gotama  rested  again, 
and  bathed  for  the  last  time.  Feeling  that  he  was  dying,  and 
careful  lest  Chunda  should  be  reproached  by  himself  or  others,  he 
said  to  Ananda, "  After  I  am  gone  tell  Chunda  that  he  will  receive 
in  a  future  birth  very  great  reward;  for,  having  eaten  of  the  food 
he  gave  me,  I  am  about  to  die;  and  if  he  should  still  doubt,  say 
that  it  was  from  my  own  mouth  that  you  heard  this.  There  are 
two  gifts  which  will  be  blest  above  all  others,  namely,  Suj2t&'s 
gift  before  I  attained  wisdom  under  the  Bo  tree,  and  this  gift  of 
Chunda's  before  I  pass  away."  After  halting  again  and  again 
the  party  at  length  reached  the  river  Hiranyavati,  close  by 
KusinarA,  and  there  for  the  last  time  the  teacher  rested.  Lying 
down  under  some  Sal  trees,  with  his  face  towards  the  south,  he 
talked  long  and  earnestly  with  Ananda  about  his  burial,  and 
about  certain  ndes  which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  society 
after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversation,  when  it 
was  evening,  Ananda  broke  down  and  went  aside  to  weep,  but 
the  Buddha  missed  him,  and  sending  for  him  comforted  him 
with  the  promise  of  Nirvina,  and  repeated  what  he  had  so  often 
said  before  about  the  impermanence  of  all  things, — "  O  Ananda! 
do  not  weep;  do  not  let  yourself  be  troubled.  You  known  what  I 
have  said;  sooner  or  later  we  must  part  from  all  we  hold  most 
dear.  This  body  of  ours  contains  within  itself  the  prnwer  which 
renews  its  strength  for  a  time,  but  also  the  causes  which  lead  to 
its  destruction.  Is  there  anything  put  together  which  shall  not 
dissolve?  But  you,  too,  shall  be  free  from  this  delusion,  this 
world  of  sense,  this  law  of  change.  Beloved,"  added  he,  speaking 
to  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  "  Ananda  for  long  years  has  served  me 
with  devoted  affection."  And  he  spoke  to  them  at  some  length  on 
the  kindness  of  Ananda. 

About  midnight  Subhadra,  a  brahmin  philosopher  of  Rusinftrft, 
came  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Buddha,  but  Ananda,  fearing 
that  this  might  lead  to  a  longer  discussion  than  the  sick  teacher 
could  bear,  would  not  admit  him.  Gotama  heard  the  sound  of 
their  talk,  and  asking  what  it  was,  told  them  to  let  Subhadra  come. 
The  latter  began  by  asking  whether  the  six  great  teachers  knew 
all  laws,  or  whether  there  were  some  that  they  did  not  know,  or 
knew  only  partially.  "  This  is  not  the  time,"  was  the  answer, 
"  for  such  discussions.  To  true  wisdom  there  is  only  one  way, 
the  path  that  is  laid  down  in  my  system.  Many  have  already 
followed  it,  and  conquering  the  lust  and  pride  and  anger  of  their 
own  hearts,  have  become  free  from  ignorance  and  doubt  and 
wrong  belief,  have  entered  the  calm  state  of  universal  kindliness, 
and  have  reached  Nirvftna  even  in  this  life.  O  Subhadra!  I  do 
not  speak  to  you  of  things  I  have  not  experienced.  Since  I  was 
twenty-nine  years  old  till  now  I  have  striven  after  pure  and 
perfect  wisdom,  and  following  the  good  path,  have  found 
Nirv&na."  A  rule  had  been  made  that  no  follower  of  a  rival 
system  should  be  admitted  to  the  society  without  four  months' 
probation.  So  deeply  did  the  words  or  the  impressive  manner  of 
the  dying  teacher  work  upon  Subhadra  that  he  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  once,  and  Gotama  granted  his  request.  Then  turning 
to  his  disciples  he  said,  "  When  I  have  passed  away  and  am  no 
longer  with  you,  do  not  think  that  the  Buddha  has  left  you,  and 
is  not  still  in  your  midst.  You  have  my  words,  my  explanations 
of  the  deep  things  of  truth,  the  laws  I  have  laid  down  for  the 
society;  let  them  be  your  guide;  the  Buddha  has  not  left  you." 
Soon  afterwards  he  again  spoke  to  them,  urging  them  to  rever- 
ence one  another,  and  rebuked  one  of  the  disciples  who  spoke 

'  The  text  of  the  account  of  this  last  Journey  is  the  Mahsparinilh 
Mna  Suttanta,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Digha  (ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  Carpenter). 
The  translation  is  in  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhist  SuUas. 
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indiscriminately  all  that  occurred  to  him.  Towards  the  morning  he 
asked  whether  any  one  had  any  doubt  about  the  Buddha,  the  law 
or  the  society;  if  so,  he  would  clear  them  up.  No  one  answered, 
and  Ananda  expressed  his  surprise  that  amongst  so  many  none 
should  doubt,  and  all  be  firmly  attached  to  the  law.  But  the 
Buddha  laid  stress  on  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  saying 
that  even  the  least  among  the  disciples  who  had  entered  the  first 
path  only,  still  had  his  heart  fixed  on  the  way  to  perfection,  and 
constantly  strove  after  the  three  higher  paths.  "  No  doubt,"  he 
said,  "  can  be  found  in  the  mind  of  a  true  disciple."-  After 
another  pause  he  said:  "  Behold  now,  brethren,  this  is  my 
exhortation  to  you.  Decay  is  inherent  in  all  component  things. 
Work  out,  therefore,  your  emancipation  with  diligence!  "  These 
were  the  last  words  the  Buddha  spoke;  shortly  afterwards  he 

became  unconscious,  and  in  that  state  passed  away. 

Authorities  on  the  Life  op  the  Buddha. — Canonical  Pali 
(reached  their  present  shape  before  the  4th  century  B.C.) ;  episodes 
only,  three  of  them  long:  (i)  Birth;  text  in  Majjhtma  NikAya,  ed. 
Trcnckner  and  Chalmers  (London.  Pali  Text  Society,  1888-1899), 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1 18-124;  also  in  Anguttara  Nikiya,  ed.  Morris  and  Hardy 
(Pali  Text  Society,  1888-1900),  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-132.  (2)  Adoration 
of  the  bab€;  old  ballad:  text  in  Sutta  Nipita,  ed.  Fausb^^ll  (Pali 
Text  Society,  1884),  pp.  128-131;  translation  by  the  same  in  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  (Oxford,  1881),  vol.  x.  pp.  124-131.  (3)  youth  at 
home',  text  in  Anguttara  NikSya,  i.  145.  (4)  The  going  forth-,  old 
ballad;  text  in  Sutta  Nipata,  pp.  70-74  (London,  1896).  pp.  99-101 ; 
prose  account  in  Digha  Nikiya,  ta.  Rhys  Davids  and  Carpenter 
(Pali  Text  Society,  1890-1893).  vol.  i.  p.  115.  translated  by  Rhys 
Davids  in  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  (Oxford,  ifi^),  pp.  147-149.  (S) 
first  long  episode;  tne  going  forth,  years  of  study  and  penance, 
attainment  of  NirvAna  and  Buddhahood,  and  conversion  of  first  five 
converts;  text  in  Majjhtma,  all  together  at  ii.  93;  parts  repeated 
at  i.  163-175,  240-249;  ii.  212;  Vtnaya,  ed.  Oldcnbcrg  (London, 
1879-1883).  vol.  i.  pp.  I-13.  (6)  Second  long  episode;  from  the 
conversation  of  the  five  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
teaching:  text  in  Vinaya,  i.  13-44,  translated  by  Oldcnberg  in 
Vinaya  Texts,  i.  73-151.  (7)  Vtsit  to  Kapitavastu;  text  in  Vinaya, 
i.  82:  translation  by  Oldenbcrg  in  Vinaya  Texts  (Oxford,  1881- 
1885),  vol.  i.  pp.  207-210.  (8)  Third  long  episode;  the  last  days; 
text  in  Dlgha  Nikaya  (the  Mahdparinibbdna  Suttanta),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
72-168,  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  tnB«itfAii<5ttUaf  (Oxford.  1881). 
pp.  I -136.  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Texts:  (i)  Makdvastu  (probably 
2nd  century  D.c);  edited  by  Senart  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1882-1807), 
summary  in  French  prefixed  to  each  volume:  down  to  the  end  of 
first  year  of  the  teachmg.  (2)  Lalita  Vistara  (probably  1st  century 
D.C.);  edited  by  Mitra  (Calcutta.  1877);  translated  into  French  by 
Foucaux  (Pans,  1884):  down  to  tne  first  sermon.  (3)  Buddha 
Carita,  by  Aivaghosha,  probably  2nd  century  a.d.  edited  by  Cowell 
(Oxford,  1892);  translated  by  Cowell  (Oxford.  1894.  S.B.E.  vol. 
xlix.);  an  elegant  poem;  stops  just  before  the  attainment  of 
Buddhahood.  (These  three  works  reproduce  and  amplify  the  above 
episodes  Nos.  1-6;  they  retain  here  and  there  a  very  old  tradition 
as  to  arrangement  of  clauses  or  turns  of  expression.)  Later  Pilt : 
The  commentary  on  the  J&taka,  written  probably  in  the  5th  century 
A.O..  gives  a  consecutive  narrati\'e,  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  teaching,  based  on  the  canonical  texts,  but  much 
altered  and  amplified ;  edited  by  FausbOll  in  JAtaka,  vol.  i.  (London. 
>877)>  PP*  I "94:  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  in  Buddhist  Birth 
Stories  (London,  1880).  pp.  I -133.  Modern  Works:  (1)  Tibetan; 
Life  of  the  Buddha;  episodes  collected  and  translated  by  W.  Wood- 
ville  Rockhill  (London.  1884),  from  Tibetan  texts  of  the  9th  and 
loth  centuries  a.d.  (2)  Sinhalese ;  episodes  collected  and  translated 
by  Spence  Hardy  from  Sinhalese  texts  of  the  12th  and  later  centuries, 
in  Manual  of  Buddhism  (London,  Ito7,  2nd  edition),  pp.  138*359- 
(3)  Burmese:  The  Life  or  Legend  ofCaudama  (3rd  edition,  London, 
1880),  by  the  Right  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  translated  from  a  Burmese 
work  of  A.D.  1773.  (The  Burmese  is,  in  its  turn,  a  translation  from 
a  Pali  work  of  unknown  date;  it  gives  the  whole  life,  and  b  the 
only  consecutive  biography  we  have.)  (4)  Kambojian:  Pathama 
Sambodhian;  translated  tnto  French  by  A.  Leclire  in  Livres  sacris 
du  Cambodge  (Paris,  1906).  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

BUDDHAGHOSA,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  writer.  He  was  a 
Brahmin  by  birth  and  was  born  near  the  great  Bodhi  tree  at 
Budh  Gaya  in  north  India  about  a.d.  390,  his  father's  name 
being  KesL  His  teacher,  Revata,  induced  him  to  go  to  Ceylon, 
where  the  commentaries  on  the  scriptures  had  been  preserved  in 
the  Sinhalese  language,  with  the  object  of  translating  them  into 
Pali.  He  went  accordingly  to  Anuradhapura,  studied  there  under 
Sanghp.pala,  and  asked  leave  of  the  fraternity  there  to  translate 
the  commentaries.  With  their  consent  he  then  did  so,  having 
first  shown  his  ability  by  writing  the  work  Visuddki  Magga 
(the  Path  of  Purity,  a  kind  of  summary  of  Buddhist  doctrine). 
When  he  had  completed  his  many  years'  labours  he  returned  to 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bodhi  tree  in  north  India.  Bcfoic  he 
came  to  Ceylon  he  had  already  written  a  book  entitled  A'AuA^s 
(the  Rise  of  Knowledge),  and  had  commenced  a  commentary  on 
the  principal  psychological  manual  contained  in  the  PitaUs. 
This  latter  work  he  afterwards  rewrote  in  Ceylon,  as  the  prescat 
text  (now  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society)  shows.  One 
volume  of  the  Sumangola  Vildsini  (a  portion  <rf  the  GomDentaiies 
mentioned  above)  has  been  edited,  and  extracts  from  his  coBUBCDt 
on  the  Budilhist  canon  law.  This  last  work  has  been  disooveied 
in  a  nearly  comtemporaneous  Chinese  translatioB  (an  cditioii  In 
Pali  is  based  on  a  comparison  with  that  translation).  Thevofks 
here  mentioned  form,  however,  only  a  small  povtioD  of  vhtt 
Buddhaghosa  wrote.  His  industry  must  have  been  prod^kxa. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  books  that  would  fill  about  so  octavo 
volumes  of  about  400  pages  each;  and  there  ate  other  writop 
ascribed  to  him  which  may  or  may  not  be  really  his  wotk.  It  is 
too  early  therefore  to  attempt  a  critjdsm  of  it.  But  it  a  already 
clear  that,  when  made  accepuble,  it  will  be  <rf  the  greatest  %-alQe 
for  the  history  of  Indian  literature  and  of  Indian  ideas.  So  B«ck 
is  uncertain  at  present  in  that  history  for  want  of  definite  data 
that  the  voluminous  writings  of  an  author  whose  date  is  apptaa- 
mately  certain  will  afford  a  standard  by  which  the  age  of  other 
writings  can  be  tested.  And  as  the  original  comzncDtaiics  a 
Sinhalese  are  now  lost  his  works  are  the  only  evidence  we  have  of 
the  traditions  then  handed  down  in  the  Buddhist  caamaiiy. 
The  main  source  of  our  information  about  Buddha ghnw  is  the 
MahdvamsOf  written  in  Anuradhapura  about  fifty  years  after  he 
was  working  there.  But  there  are  numerous  icfereiioes  to  his 
in  Pali  books  on  Pali  literature;  and  a  Burmese  author  cf  u- 
known  date,  but  possibly  of  the  xsth  century,  has  conpiled  a 
biography  of  him,  the  Buddkagkox*  UppaUi^  of  little  value  sad  ao 
critical  judgment. 

See  Makdvamsa,  ch.  xxxvii.  (ed.  Tumour.  Colombo^  183?): 
"  Gandhavamsa."  p.  59,  in  Journal  t^  the  PAU  Text  Soeieiy  (1686): 
Buddhghosuppatii  (text  and  translation,  ed.  by  E.  Gray.  LowSon. 
1893) :  Sumangola  Vildsini.  edited  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  J.  L 
Carpenter,  voL  i.  (London.  Pali  Text  Society.  1 886).  (T.  W.  R-  D  ) 

BUDDHISM,  the  religion  held  by  the  followers  of  the  Buddha 
iq.v.),  and  covering  a  large  area  in  India  and  east  and  central  Asia. 

Essential  Doctrines. — We  are  fortunate  in  having  preserved  (gr 
us  the  official  repmrt  of  the  Buddha's  discourse,  in  which  he  ei- 
pounded  what  he  considered  the  main  features  of  his  system  to 
the  five  men  he  first  tried  to  win  over  to  his  new-found  faith. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  accuracy,  not  u  to 
words,  but  as  to  purport.  In  any  case  it  is  what  the  compikn 
of  the  oldest  extant  documents  believed  their  teacher  to  htxt 
regarded  as  the  m'ost  important  points  in  his  teaching.  Sadi  a 
summary  must  be  better  than  any  that  could  now  be  made.  It  is 
incorporated  into  two  divbions  of  their  sacred  books,  first  aiMog 
the  suUas  containing  the  doctrine,  and  again  in  the  rales  of  the 
society  or  order  he  founded  (Samytdta,  v.  421 «  Vimaya^  1 10) 
The  gist  of  it,  omitting  a  few  repetitions,  is  as  follows:— 

"  There  are  two  aims  which  he  who  has  given  up  the  worid  oeffet 
not  to  follow  after —  devotion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Uioae  thiofs  «  bote 
attractions  depend  upon  the  passions,  a  k>w  and  pagan  wkaL  ts 
only  for  the  worldly-minded,  ignoble,  unprofitable,  andtbepnctiot 
on  the  other  hand  of  asceticism,  which  is  painful,  ignoble,  uaftcofo' 
abic/  There  b  a  Middle  Path  discovered  by  the  Tatb^ata^-s 
path  which  opens  the  eyes,  and  bestows  undcntanding.  wlMcb  kwk 
to  peace,  to  insight,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  Nirvana.  Vcnly! 
it  b  this  Noble  Eightfold  Path;  that  b  to  say.  Right  Views,  K^ 
Aspirations.  Right  Speech.  Right  Conduct.  Right  Modeof  Li%dftood. 
Right  Effort,  Right  Mindfulness,  and  Right  Raptare. 

"  Now  this  b  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  stOTcring.  Birth  b  attended 
with  pain,  decay  is  painful,  disease  b  painful,  death  b  paiafoL 
Union  with  the  unpleasant  b  painful,  painful  b  separatioo  from  the 
pleasant;  and  any  craving  unsatisfied,  that  too  b  paiafuL  la 
brief,  the  five  aggregates  of  clinging  (that  b,  the  coodiciofls  of 
individuality)  are  painful. 

"  Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  origin  of  sufTeriag.  Vcrilf 
it  is  the  craving  thirst  that  causes  the  renewal  of  bcooaiiagi.  tkit  tf 
accompanied  by  sensual  delights,  and  seeks  aatiafactioa  bc*^'^ 
now  tnere — that  is  to  say,  the  craving  for  the  ^tificatba  of  tie 
senses,  or  the  craving  for  a  future  life,  or  the  craving  for  praificritr- 

of 


*  That  is  by  the  Arahat,  the  title  the  Buddha  always 
himself.    He  does  not  call  himself  the  Buddha,  and  Us  foOowcn 
never  address  him  as  such. 
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**  Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  passing  away  of  pain. 
Verily!  it  is  the  passing  away  so  that  no  passion  remains,  the 
giving  op,  the  getting  rid  of.  the  being  emancipated  from,  the 
harbouriog  no  longer  of  this  craving  thirst. 

**  Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
passing  away  of  pain.  Verilv !  it  is  this  Noble  Eightfold  Path, 
that  is  to  say.  Right  Views.  Right  Aspirations.  Right  speech,  conduct 
and  mode  cm  livelihood.  Right  Effort.  Right  Mindfulness  and  Right 
Rapture." 

A  few  words  follow  as  to  the  threefold  way  in  which  thoapeaker 
claimed  to  have  grasped  each  of  these  Four  Truths.  That  is  all. 
Tbere  is  not  a  word  about  God  or  the  soul,  not  a  word  about  the 
Btiddha  or  Buddhism.  It  seems  simple,  almost  jejune;  so  thin 
and  weak  that  one  wonders  how  it  can  have  formed  the  foundation 
for  a  system  so  mighty  in  its  historical  results.  But  the  simple 
words  are  pregnant  with  meaning.  Their  implications  were  dear 
enough  to  the  hearers  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  were 
not  intended,  however,  to  answer  the  questionings  of  a  3oth- 
ccntury  European  questioner,  and  are  liable  now  to  be  misunder- 
stood.  Fortunately  each  word,  each  clause,  each  idea  in  the 
discourse  is  repeated,  commented  on,  enlarged  u|x>n,  almost 
ad  nauseomf  in  the  suUaSt  and  a  short  comment  in  the  light  of 
those  explanations  may  bring  out  the  meaning  that  was 
meant.' 

The  passing  away  of  pain  or  suffering  is  said  to  depend  on  an 
emancipation.  And  the  Buddha  is  elsewhere  (Vinaya  ii.  339) 
made  to  declare:  "  Just  as  the  great  ocean  has  one  taste  only, 
the  taste  of  salt,  just  so  have  this  doctrine  and  discipline  but  one 
flavour  only,  the  flavour  of  emancipation  ";  and  again,  "  When 
a  brother  has,  by  himself,  known  and  realized,  and  continues  to 
abide,  here  in  this  visible  world,  in  that  emancipation  of  mind, 
in  that  emancipation  of  heart,  which  is  Arahatshlp;  that  is  a 
conditi<»i  higher  still  and  teeter  still,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
brethren  lead  the  religious  life  under  me."  *  The  emancipation  is 
found  in  a  habit  of  mind,  in  the  being  free  from  a  specified  sort 
of  craving  that  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  certain  specified  sorts  of 
pain.  In  some  European  books  this  is  completely  spoiled  by 
being  represented  as  the  doctrine  that  existence  is  misery,  and 
that  desire  is  to  be  suppressed.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  said  in  the 
text.  The  description  of  suffering  or  pain  is,  in  fact,  a  string  of 
truisms,  quite  plain  and  indisputable  until  the  last  clause.  That 
clause  declares  that  the  Updddna  Skandkas^  the  five  groups  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  every  individual,  involve  pain.  Put  into 
modem  language  this  is  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  an 
individual  ate  also  the  conditions  that  necessarily  give  rise  to 
sorrow.  No  sooner  has  an  individual  become  separate,  become  an 
individual,  than  disease  and  decay  begin  to  act  upon  it.  In- 
dividmdity  involves  limitation,  limitation  in  its  turn  involves 
ignorance,  and  ignorance  is  the  source  of  sorrow.  Union  with  the 
unpleasant,  separation  from  the  pleasant,  unsatisfied  craving,  are 
each  a  result  of  individuality.  This  is  a  deeper  generalization 
than  that  which  says, "  A  man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward."  But  it  is  put  forward  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact. 
And  the  previous  history  of  religious  belief  in  India  would  tend 
to  show  that  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact,  less  as  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  oil,  than  as  a  protest  against  a  then  current 
pessimistic  idea  that  salvation  could  not  be  reached  on  earth,  and 
must  therefore  be  soiight  for  in  a  rebirth  in  heaven,  in  the  Brahma' 
loka.  For  if  the  fact — the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  individu- 
ality are  the  conditions,  also,  of  pain — were  admitted,  then  the 
individual  there  would  still  not  have  escaped  from  sorrow.  If  the 
five  ascetics  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed  once  admitted 
this  implication,  logic  would  drive  them  also  to  admit  all  that 
followed. 

The  threefold  division  of  craving  at  the  end  of  the  second 
truth  might  be  rendered  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  life 
and  the  love  of  this  present  world."  The  two  last  are  said  else- 
where to  be  directed  against  two  sets  of  thinkers  called  the 
Etemalists  and  the  Annlhilationists,  who  held  res|>ectively 

'  One  very  ancieDt  commentary  on  the  Path  has  been  preserved 
b  three  places  in  the  canon:  Dlgha,  ii.  305-307  and  311 -313, 
Mankima,  iii.  251.  and  SamyuUa.  v.  8. 

«  Makati  SiOiamta:  translated  in  Rhys  Davkla*  Dialogues  of  tlu 
Bmddka,  vol  L  p.  aoi  (cf.  p^  204). 


the  everlasting-life-heresy  and  the  let-us-eat-and-drink-for-to- 
morrow-we-dic-hcrcsy.'  This  may  be  so,  but  in  any  case  the 
division  of  craving  would  have  appealed  to  the  five  hearers  as 
correct. 

The  word  translated  "  noble  "  in  Noble  Path,  Noble  Truth, 
is  ariya,  which  also  means  Aryan.*  The  negative,  un-Aryan,  is 
used  of  each  of  the  two  low  aims.  It  is  possible  that  this  render- 
ing should  have  been  introduced  into  the  translation;  but  the 
ethical  meam'ng,  though  still  associated  with  the  tribal  meaning, 
had  probably  already  become  predominant  in  the  language  of 
the  time. 

The  details  of  the  Path  include  several  terms  whose  meaning 
and  implication  are  by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight.  Right 
Views,  for  instance,  means  mainly  right  views  as  to  the  Four 
Truths  and  the  Three  Signs.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  identical,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  First  Tmth.  The  others  are  Impermanence 
and  Non-soul  (the  absence  of  a  soul)-Tboth  declared  to  be 
"  signs  "  of  every  individual,  whether  god,  animal  or  man.  Of 
these  two  again  the  Impermanence  has  become  an  Indian  rather 
than  a  Buddhist  idea,  and  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  familiar 
with  it  also  in  the  West.  There  is  no  Being,  there  is  only  a 
Becoming.  The  state  of  every  individual  is  unstable,  temporary, 
sure  to  pass  away.  Even  in  the  lowest  class  of  things,  we  find, 
in  each  individual,  form  and  material  qualities.  In  the  higher 
classes  there  is  a  continually  rising  series  of  mental  qualities 
also.  It  is  the  union  of  these  that  makes  the  individual.  Every 
person,  or  thing,  or  god,  is  therefore  a  putting  together,  a  com- 
pound; and  in  each  individual,  without  any  exception,  the  relation 
of  its  component  parts  is  ever  changing,  is  never  the  same  for  two 
consecutive  moments.  It  follows  that  no  sooner  has  separateness, 
individuality,  begun,  than  dissolution,  disintegration,  also  begins. 
There  can  be  no  Indlviduah'ty  without  a  putting  together:  there 
can  be  no  puttihg  together  without  a  becoming:  there  can  be 
no  becoming  without  a  becoming  different:  and  there  can  be 
no  becoming  different  without  a  dissolution,  a  passing  away, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  inevitably  be  complete. 

Heradeitus,  who  was  a  generation  or  two  later  than  the 
Buddha,  had  very  similar  ideas;*  and  similar  ideas  are  found 
in  post-Buddhistic  Indian  works.*  But  in  neither  case  are  they 
worked  out  in  the  same  uncompromising  way.  Both  in  Europe, 
and  in  all  Indian  thought  except  the  Buddhist,  souls,  and  the 
gods  who  are  made  in  imitation  of  souls  are  considered  as 
exceptions.  To  these  spirits  is  attributed  a  Being  without 
Becoming,  an  individuality  without  change,  a  beginning  with- 
out an  end.  To  hold  any  such  view  would,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Noble  (or  Aryan)  Path,  be  erroneoiis,  and 
the  error  would  block  the  way  against  the  very  entrance  on 
the  Path. 

So  important  is  this  position  in  Buddhism  that  it  is  put  in  the 
forefront  of  Buddhist  expositions  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddha 
himself  is  stated  in  the  books  to  have  devoted  to  it  the  very 
first  discourse  he  addressed  to  the  first  converts.'  The  first  In 
the  collection  of  the  Dialogues  of  Cotama  discusses,  and  com- 
pletely, categorically,  and  systematically  rejects,  all  the  current 
theories  about  "  souls."  Later  books  follow  these  precedents. 
Thus  the  KaihA  VaUhu,  the  latest  book  included  In  the  canon, 
discusses  points  of  disagreement  that  had  a  risen  in  the  community. 
It  places  this  question  of "  soul  "  at  the  head  of  all  the  points  it 
deals  with,  and  devotes  to  it  an  amount  of  space  quite  over- 
shadowing  all  the  rest.*  So  also  in  the  earliest  Buddhist  book 
later  than  the  canon — the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  series 
of  conversations  between  the  Greek  king  Menander  and  the 
Buddhist  teacher  N&gasena.  It  is  precisely  this  question  of  the 
"  soul  "  that  the  unknown  author  takes  up  first,  describing  how 
Nigasena  convinces  the  king  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

'  See  Ili-vuUaka,  p.  44 ;  SamyuUa,  iii.  57. 
«  See  Digka,  ii.  28:  Jdt.  v.  48,  ii.  8a 

*  Burnett.  Eariy  Creek  Philosophy,  p.  149. 

*  Kaiha  Up.  2.  10:  Bhag.  GilA,  2.  14:  9,  33. 

'  The  Anatta-lakkhana  SuUa  (Vtiui>o,  1.  l^m SamyuUa,  iii.  66 
and  iv.  34).  translated  in  Vinaya  Texts,  i.  100-102. 

■  See  article  on  "  Buddhist  Schools  of  Thought."  by  Rhys  Davids, 
in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1892. 
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*'  soul  "  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  he  returns  to  the  subject  again 
and  again.^ 

After  Right  Views  come  Right  Aspirations.  It  is  evil  desires^ 
low  ideals,  useless  cravings,  idle  excitements,  that  are  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  cultivation  of  the  opposite — of  right  desires, 
lofty  aspirations.  In  one  of  the  Dialogues'  instances  are  given — 
the  desire  for  emancipation  from  sensuality,  aspirations  towards 
the  attainment  of  love  to  others,  the  wish  not  to  injure  any  living 
thing,  the  desire  for  the  eradication  of  wrong  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  right  dispositions  in  one's  own  heart,  and  so  on.  This 
portion  of  the  Path  is  indeed  quite  simple,  and  would  require  no 
commentary  were  it  not  for  the  still  constantly  repeated  blunder 
that  Buddhism  teaches  the  suppression  of  all  desire. 

Of  the  remaining  stages  of  the  Path  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  two.  The  one  is  Right  Effort.  A  constant  intellectual 
alertness  is  required.  This  is  not  only  insisted  upon  elsewhere 
in  countless  passages;  but  of  the  three  cardinal  sins  in  Buddhism 
(rdga,  dosa^  moha)  the  last  and  worst  is  stupidity  or  dullness,  the 
others  being  sensuality  and  ill-will.  Right  Eflfort  is  closely 
connected  with  the  seventh  stage,  Right  Mindfulness.  Two  of 
the  dialogues  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  constantly 
referred  to  elsewhere.'  The  disciple,  whatsoever  he  does — 
whether  going  forth  or  coming  back,  standing  or  walking, 
speaking  or  silent,  eating  or  drinking— is  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
all  that  it  me.^ns,  the  temporary  character  of  the  act,  its  ethical 
significance,  and  above  all  that  behind  the  act  there  is  no  actor 
(goer,  seer,  eater,  speaker)  that  is  an  eternally  persistent  unity. 
It  is  the  Buddhist  analogue  to  the  Christian  precept :  "  Whether 
therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God." 

Under  the  head  of  Right  Conduct  the  two  most  important 
points  are  Love  and  Joy.  Love  is  in  Pill  Metld,  and  the  Metta 
Sutta*  S9ys  (no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  Right  Mindfulness  just 
described):  "  As  a  mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
protects  her  son,  her  only  son,  so  let  him  cultivate  love  without 
measure  towards  all  beings.  Let  him  ctdtivate  towards  the  whole 
world — above,  below,  around — ^a  heart  of  love  unstinted,  un- 
mixed with  the  sense  of  differing  or  opposing  interests.  Let  a 
man  maintain  this  mindfulness  all  the  while  he  is  awake,  whether 
he  be  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying  down.  This  state  of 
heart  is  the  best  in  the  worid." 

Often  elsewhere  four  such  states  are  described,  the  Brahma 
Vlhiras  or  Sublime  Conditions.  They  are  Love,  Sorrow  at  the 
sorrows  of  others,  Joy  in  the  joys  of  others,  and  Equanimity  as 
regards  one's  own  joys  and  sorrows.*  Each  of  these  feelings 
was  to  be  deliberately  practised,  beginning  with  a  single  object, 
and  gradually  increasing  till  the  whole  world  was  suffused  with 
the  feeling.  "  Our  mind  shall  not  waver.  No  evil  speech  will 
we  utter.  Tender  and  compassionate  will  we  abide,  loving  in 
heart,  void  of  malice  within.  And  we  will  be  ever  suffusing  such 
a  one  with  the  rays  of  our  loving  thought.  And  with  that  feeling 
as  a  basis  we  will  ever  be  suffusing  the  whole  wide  world  with 
thought  of  love  far-reaching,  grown  great,  beyond  measure, 
void  of  anger  or  iU-will."* 

The  relative  importance  of  love,  as  compared  with  other 
habits,  is  thus  described.  "  All  the  means  that  can  be  used  as 
bases  for  doing  right  are  not  worth  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  heart  through  love.  That  takes  all  those  up 
into  itself,  outshining  them  in  radiance  and  glory.  Just  as  what- 
soever stars  there  be  their  radiance  avails  not  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  radiance  of  the  moon.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself, 
outshining  them  in  radiance  and  glory— just  as  in  the  last  month 
of  the  rains,  at  harvest  time,  the  sun,  mounting  up  on  high  into 
the  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  overwhelms  all  darkness  in  the  realms 

*  QuestUms  of  King  Milinda,  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  (Oxford, 
1800-1894),  vol.  i.  pp.  40.  4'.  85-87:  vol.  ii.  pp.  21-25,  86-89. 

"  Mankima,  iil.  251,  cf.  Sam:fuUa,  v.  8. 

*  Digka,  ii.  290-31^.  Majjhima,  I.  55  et  seq.  Cf.  Rhys  Davids' 
Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  81. 

<  No.  8  in  the  Sutta  Nipala  (p.  26  of  Fausbfill's  edition).  It  is 
translated  by  Fausboll  in  vol.  x.  of  the  S.B.E.,  and  by  Rhys  Davids, 
Bt^hism,  p.  109. 

»  Dlgha,  iL  186-187.  •  Majjhima,  1.  129. 


of  space,  and  shines  forth  in  radiance  and  g^orjr-'iBst  as  m  the 
night,  when  the  dawn  is  breaking,  the  morning  star  shines  oat  in 
radiance  and  glory — ^just  so  all  the  means  that  can  be  loed  ss 
helps  towards  doing  right  avail  not  the  sixteoith  part  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  heart  through  love."  ' 

The  above  is  the  positive  side;  the  qualities  {dkammii  that 
have  to  be  acquired.  The  negative  side,  the  qualities  that  have 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  cultivation  of  the  <^>pasite  virtues,  are  the 
Ten  Bonds  {Samycjanas),  the  Four  Intoxications  {Atasd)  and  the 
Five  Hindrances  (Nivara^as). 

The  Ten  Bonds  are:  (i)  Delusion  about  the  son!;  (9)  Doubt; 
(3)  Dependence  on  good  works;  (4)  Sensuality;  (5)  Hatred,  lE- 
feeUng;  (6)  Love  oi  life  on  earth;  (7)  Desire  for  life  in  heaven; 
(8)  Pride;  (9)  Self-righteousness;  (10)  Ignorance.  The  Four 
Intoxications  are  the  mental  intoxication  arising  reflectively 
from  (i)  Bodily  passions,  (2)  Becoming,  (3)  Detusioo,  (4) 
Ignorance.  The  Five  Hindrances  are  ( i)  Hankering  after  voridly 
advantages,  (2)  The  corruption  arising  out  of  the  woh  to  iDJait, 
(3)  Torpor  of  mind,  (4)  Fretfulness  and  worry,  (5)  Wavering  of 
mind.'  "  When  these  five  hindrances  have  been  cut  away  froia 
within  him,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  freed  from  debt,  rid  d 
disease,  out  of  jail,  a  free  man  and  secure.  And  gladness  spns^ 
up  within  him  on  his  realizing  that,  and  joy  arises  to  him  ik\a 
gladdened,  and  so  rejoicing  all  his  frame  becomes  at  ease,  and 
being  thus  at  ease  he  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  peace,  and  in  that 
peace  his  heart  is  stayed."  * 

To  have  realized  the  Thiths,  and  traversed  the  Path;  to  have 
broken  the  Bonds,  put  an  end  to  the  Intoxications,  and  got  rid  of 
the  Hindrances,  is  to  have  attained  the  ideal,  the  Fruit,  as  it  is 
called,  of  Arahatship.  One  might  fill  columns  with  the  pciiscs, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  PiU  poetry 
and  prose,  lavished  on  this  condition  of  mind,  the  state  of  the 
man  made  perfect  according  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Many  a.'c 
the  pet  names,  the  poetic  epithets  bestowed  Mpoa  it — the  harbcox 
of  refuge,  the  cool  cave,  the  island  amidst  the  floods,  the  place  of 
bliss,  emancipation,  liberation,  safety,  the  supreme,  the  tniss- 
cendent,  the  uncreated,  the  tranquil,  Uie  home  of  peace,  the  caln, 
the  end  of  suffering,  the  medicine  for  all  evil,  the  unshaken,  the 
ambrosia,  the  immaterial,  the  imperishable,  the  abiding,  the 
farther  shore,  the  unending,  the  bliss  of  effort,  the  supreme  joy, 
the  ineffable,  the  detachment,  the  holy  dty,  and  many  others. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  in  the  Buddhist  text  is  Arahatship, 
"  the  state  of  him  who  is  worthy  ";  and  the  one  ezdosively 
used  in  Europe  is  Nirvftna,  the  "  dying  out ";  that  is,  the  dyiag 
out  in  the  heart  of  the  fell  fire  of  the  three  cardinal  sins-^sessa- 
ality,  ill-will  and  stupidity.** 

The  choice  of  this  term  by  European  writeis,  a  dioioe  xaade 
long  before  anyof  the  Buddhist  canom'cal  texts  had  been  pubU^bed 
or  translated,  has  had  a  most  unfortuiuite  result.  Those  writen 
did  not  share,  could  not  be  expected  to  share,  the  exuberant 
optimism  of  the  early  Buddhists.  Themselves  giving  vp  this 
world  as  hopeless,  and  looking  for  salvation  in  the  next,  tbej 
naturally  thought  the  Buddhists  must  do  the  same,  and  is  the 
absence  of  any  authentic  scriptures,  to  correct  the  mistake,  they 
interpreted  Nirvftna,  in  terms  of  their  own  belief,  as  a  state  to  be 
reached  after  death.  As  such  they  supposed  the  "  dying  oot  ** 
must  mean  the  dying  out  of  a  "  soul ";  and  endle»  were  the 
discussions  as  to  whether  this  meant  eternal  trance,  or  als(>lute 
annihilation,  of  the  "  soul."  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  right 
interpretation,  founded  on  the  canonical  texts,  has  been  giwo, 
but  outside  the  ranks  of  Pali  scholars  the  old  blunder  is  still  cften 
repeated.  It  should  be  added  that  the  belief  in  salvation  in  this 
world,  in  this  life,  has  appealed  so  stron^y  to  Indian  sympathies 
that  from  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  down  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  general  Indian  belief,  tad 
Jivanmukti,  salvation  during  this  life,  has  become  a  oommoDpiiCt 
in  the  religious  language  .of  India. 

Adopted  Doctrints. — The  above  are  the  essential  doctrioes  al 

^  Tti-vuUaka,  pp.  I0-2I. 

■  On  the  details  of  these  see  DigAo.L  71-73,  translated  by  RM 

1-84, 


Davids  in  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  L  82 


I     •  Digha,  i.  74. 


»  Samyulla,  iv.  251. 26t. 
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Ukoriguud  Buddhism.  They  are  at  the  same  time  its  distinctive 
doctrines;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrines  that  distinguish  it  from 
an  previous  teaching  in  India.  But  the  Buddha,  while  rejecting 
the  sacrifices  and  the  ritualistic  magic  of  the  brahinin  schools,  the 
animistic  superstitions  of  the  people,  the  asceticism  and  soul- 
tlKory  of  the  Jains,  and  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  the  poets 
of  the  pre-Buddhistlc  Upanishads,  still  retained  the  belief  in 
transmigration.  This  bdief — the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  into  other  bodies,  either  of  men, 
beasts  or  gods — is  part  of  the  animistic  creed  so  widely  found 
throughout  the  world  that  it  was  probably  universal  In  India 
it  had  already,  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  been  raised  Into  an 
ethical  conception  by  the  associated  doctrine  of  /Canf(0,a<;oording 
to  which  a  man's  social positioninlife  and  hisphysicaladvantages, 
or  the  reverse,  were  the  result  of  his  actions  in  a  previous  birth. 
The  doctrine  thus  afforded  an  explanation,  quite  complete  to 
those  who  believed  it,  of  the  apparent  anomalies  and  wrongs  in 
the  distribution  here  of  happiness  or  woe.  A  man,  for  instance,  is 
blind.  This  is  owing  to  his  lust  of  the  eye  in  a  previous  birth. 
But  he  has  also  unusual  powers  of  hearing.  This  is  because  he 
loved,  in  »  previous  birth,  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  law. 
The  explanation  could  always  be  exact,  for  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  point  to  be  explained.  It  fits  the  facts 
because  it  is  derived  from  them.  And  it  cannot  be  disproved,  for 
it  Ues  in  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  hiunan  inquiry. 

It  was  because  it  thus  provided  a  moral  cause  that  it  was 
retained  in  Buddhism.  But  as  the  Buddha  did  not  acknowledge 
a  soul,  the  link  of  connexion  between  one  life  and  the  next  had  to 
be  found  somewhere  else.  The  Buddha  found  it  (as  Plato  also 
found  it)'  in  the  influence  exercised  upon  one  life  by  a  desire  felt 
in  the  previous  life.  When  two  thinkers  of  such  eminence  (pro- 
bably the  two  greatest  ethical  thinkers  of  antiquity)  have  arrived 
independently  at  this  strangeconcIusion,have  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  cravings,  felt  in  this  life,  so  great,  and  to  us  so  inconceivable, 
a  power  over  the  future  life,  we  may  well  hesitate  before  we  con- 
demn the  idea  as  intrinsically  absurd,  and  we  may  take  note  of 
the  important  fact  that,  given  similar  conditions,  similar  stages 
in  the  development  of  religious  belief,  men's  thoughts,  even  in 
spite  of  the  most  unquestioned  individual  originality,  tend 
tjiough  they  may  never  produce  exactly  the  same  results,  to  work 
in  similar  wa3rs. 

In  India,  before  Buddhism,  conflicting  and  contradictory 
views  prevailed  as  to  the^  precise  mode  of  action  of  /Corma;  and 
we  find  this  confusion  reflected  in  Buddhist  fheory.  The  pre- 
vailing views  are  tacked  on,  as  it  wer^  to  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Buddhism,  without  being  tborou^y  assimilated  to  them, 
or  logically  incorporated  with  them,  "nius  in  the  story  of  the 
good  layman  Citta,  it  is  an  aspiration  expressed  on  the  death- 
bed;* in  the  dialogue  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  thought  dwelt  on 
during  life,'  in  the  numerous  stories  in  the  Peta  and  Vimdna 
Vattkus  it  b  usually  some  isolated  act,  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Dhamma  Sangani  it  is  some  mental  disposition,  which  is  the 
Karma  (dojng  or  action)  in  the  one  life  determining  the  position 
of  the  individual  in  the  next.  These  are  really  conflicting  pro- 
positions. They  are  only  alike  in  the  fact  that  in  each  case  a 
moral  cause  Is  given  for  the  position  in  which  the  individual  finds 
himself  now;  and  the  moral  cause  is  his  own  act. 

In  the  popular  belief,  followed  also  in  the  brahmin  theology, 
the  bridge  between  the  two  lives  was  a  minute  and  subtle  entity 
called  the  soul,  which  left  the  one  body  at  death,  through  a  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  entered  into  the  new  body.  The 
new  body  happened  to  be  there,  ready,  with  no  soul  in  it.  The 
soul  did  not  make  the  body.  In  the  Buddhist  adaptation  of  this 
theory  no  soul,  no  consciousness,  no  memory,  goes  over  from  one 
body  to  the  other.  -It  is  the  grasping,  the  craving,  still  existing 
at  the  death  of  the  one  body  that  causes  the  new  set  of  Skandkas, 
that  is,  the  new  body  with  its  mental  tendencies  and  capacities,  to 
arise.    How  this  takes  place  a  nowhere  explained. 

The  Indian  theory  of  Karma  has  been  worked  out  with  many 

>  PhatdOt  69  et  see].    The  idea  is  there  also  put  forward  In  con- 
nexion with  a  belief  in  traosmigration. 
*  Samyutta,  iv.  30a.  *  Majjhima,  iii.  99  et  seq. 


points  of  great  beauty  and  ethical  value.  And  the  Buddhist 
adaptation  of  it,  avoiding  some  of  the  difficulties  common  to  it 
and  to  the  allied  European  theories  of  fate  and  predestination, 
tries  to  explain  the  weight  of  the  universe  in  its  action  on  the 
individual,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  immeasurable  past  we  cannot 
escape,  the  close  connexion  between  all  forms  of  life,  and  the 
mysteries  of  inherited  character.  InddentaUy  it  held  out  the 
hope,  to  those  wLo  believed  in  it,  of  a  mode  of  escape  from  the 
miseries  of  transmigration.  For  as  the  Arahat  had  conquered 
the  cravings  that  were  supposed  to  produce  the  new  body,  his 
actions  were  no  longer  Karma,  but  only  Kiriyd,  that  led  to  no 
rebirth.^ 

Another  point  of  Buddhist  teafhing  adopted  from  previous 
belief  was  the  practice  of  ecstatic  meditation.  In  tiie  very 
earliest  times  of  the  most  remote  knimism  we  find  the  belief 
that  a  person,  rapt  from  all  sense  of  the  outside  world,  possessed 
by  a  spirit,  acquired  from  that  state  a  degree  of  sanctity,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  degree  of  Insight,  denied  to  ordinary  mortals. 
In  India  from  the  soma  f rem^  in  the  Kecfoi,  through  Uie  mystic 
reveries  of  the  Upanishads,  and  the  hypnotic  trances  of  the 
ancient  Yoga,  allied  beliefe  and  practices  had  never  lost  their 
importance  and  their  charm.  It  is  clear  from  the  Dialogua, 
and  other  of  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  records,*  that  the  belief 
was  in  full  force  when  Buddhism  arose,  and  that  the  practice  was 
followed  by  the  Buddha's  teachers.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  ignore  the  question;  and  the  practice  was  admitted 
as  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  Buddhist  Bhikshu.  But  it  was 
not  the  highest  or  the  most  important  part,  and  might  be  omitted 
altogether.  The  states  of  Rapture  are  called  Conditions  of  Bliss, 
and  they  are  regarded  as  useful  for  the  help  they  give  towards  the 
removal  of  the  mental  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  Arahatship.* 
Of  the  thirty-seven  constituent  parts  of  Arahatshlp  they  enter 
into  one  group  of  four.  To  seek  for  Arahatshlp  in  the  practice 
of  the  ecstasy  alone  is  considered  a  deadly  heresy.'  So  these 
practices  are  both  pleasant  in  themselves,  and  useful  as  one  of 
the  means  to  the  end  proposed.  But  they  are  not  the  end,  and 
the  end  can  be  reached  without  them.  The  most  andent  form 
these  exercises  took  is  recorded  in  the  often  recurring  paragraphs 
translated  in  Rhys  Davids'  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  (L  84-92). 
More  modem,  and  much  more  elaborate,  forms  are  given  in 
the  Yog&vacaras  Manual  of -Indian  Mysticism  as  practised  by 
Buddhists,  edited  by  Rhys  Davids  from  a  unique  MS.  for  the 
P&li  Text  Sodety  in  1896.  In  the  Introduction  to  this  last  work 
the  variot:^  phases  of  the  question  are  discussed  at  length. 

Buddhist  Texts,  The  Canonical  Books. — It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  Buddha,  like  other  Indian  teachersof  hispcriod, 
taught  by  conversation  only.  A  highly-educated  man  (according 
to  the  education  current  at  the  time),  speaking  constantly  to 
men  of  similar  education,  he  foUowed  the  literary  habit  of  his 
day  by  embodying  his  doctrines  in  set  phrases  (siUras),  on  which 
he  enliaurged,  on  different  occaaons,  in  different  ways.  Writing 
was  then  widdy  known.  But  the  lack  of  suitable  writing 
materials  made  any  lengthy  books  impossible.  Such  sdtras 
were  therefore  the  recognized  form  of  preserving  and  com- 
municating opinion.  They  were  catchwords,  as  it  were,  memoria 
technica,  which  could  easily  be  remembered,  and  would  recall 
the  fuller  expositions  that  had  been  based  upon  them.  Shortly 
after  the  Buddha's  time  the  Brahmins  had  their  sQtras  In 
Sanskrit,  already  a  dead  hmguage.  He  purposdy  put  his  into 
the  ordinary  conversational  idiom  of  the  day,  that  is  to  say, 
into  Pali.  When  the  Buddha  died  these  sayings  were  collected 
together  by  his  disdples  into  what  they  call  the  Four  Nik&yas, 
or  "  collections."  These  cannot  have  reached  thdr  final  form  till 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards.  Other  sayings  and  verses, 
most  of  them  ascribed,  not  to  the  Buddha,  but  to  the  disdples 
themselves,  were  put  into  a  supplementary  Nik&ya.    We  know 

*  The  history  of  the  Indian  doctrine  of  Kaitna  has  yet  to  be 
written.  On  the  Buddhist  side  see  Rhys  Davids'  Hibbert  Ltctures, 
pp.  73-130.  and  Dahlke.  Aufsdtxe  nm  VerstOndnis  des  Buddhismm 
(Benin,  1903),  i.  92-106,  and  ii.  i-ii. 

*  For  insunce.  Mqjjhima,  1 163-166 

*  Anguttara,  in.  119.  '  Dt^  1 38* 
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of  slight  additions  made  to  thb  Nikfiya  aa  late  as  the  time  of 
Asoka,  3rd  centuzy  B.c.  And  the  developed  doctrine,  found 
in  certain  portions  of  it,  shows  that  these  are  later  than  the  four 
old  NikSyas.  For  a  generation  or  two  the  books  so  put  together 
were  handed  down  by  memory,  thou^  probably  written 
memoranda  were  also  used.  And  they  were  doubtless  accom- 
panied from  the  first,  as  they  were  behig  taught,  by  a  running 
commentary.  About  one  htmdred  years  after  the  Buddha's 
death  there  was  a  schism  in  the  community.  Each  of  the  two 
schools  kept  an  arrangement  of  the  canon—itill  in  P&li,  or  some 
allied  dialect.  Sanskrit  was  not  used  for  any  Buddhist  works 
till  long  afterwards,  and  never  used  at  all,  so  Car  as  is  known, 
for  the  canonical  books.  Each  of  these  two  schools  broke  up 
in  the  following  centuries,  Into  others.  Several  of  them  had 
their  different  arrangements  of  the  canonical  books,  differing 
also  in  minor  details.  These  books  remained  the  only  authorities 
tor  about  five  centuries,  but  they  all,  except  only  our  extant 
Pftli  Niklyas,  have  been  lost  hi  India.  These  then  are  our 
authorities  for  the  earliest  period  of  Buddhism.  Mow  what  are 
these  books? 

We  ulk  necessarily  of  P&U  books.  They  are  not  bObks  hi  the 
modem  sense.  They  are  memorial  sentences  or  verses  intended 
to  be  learnt  by  heart.  And  the  whole  style  and  method  of  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  subordinated  to  this  primary  necessity.  Each 
sfltra  (Pftli,  sutta)  b  very  short;  usually  occupying  only  a  page, 
or  perhaps  two,  and  containing  a  single  proposition.  When 
several  of  these,  almost  always  those  that  contain  propositions 
of  a  similar  kind,  are  collected  together  in  the  framework  of  one 
dialogue,  it  Is  called  a  suttanta,  tht  usual  length  of  such  a 
suttanta  b  about  a  dozen  pages;  only  a  few  of  them  are  longer, 
and  a  collection  of  such  suttantas  mi^t  be  called  a  book.  But  it 
b  as  yet  neither  narrative  nor  essay.  It  b  at  most  a  string  of 
passages,  drawn  up  In  similar  form  to  assbt  the  memory,  and 
faitended,  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  The  first 
of  the  four  Nikflyas  b  a  collection  of  the  longest  of  these  suttantas, 
and  it  b  called  accordingly  the  Dlgha  Nik&ya,  that  b  "  the 
Collection  of  Long  Ones"  {set,  Suttantas).  The  next  b  the 
Majjhima  Nikdya^  the  "  Collection  of  the  suttantas  of  Medium 
Length  " — medium,  that  b,  as  being  shorter  thaa  the  suttantas  in 
the  Dlg^,  and  tonger  than  the  ordinary  suttas  preserved  in  the 
two  following  collections.  Between  them  these  first  two  collec- 
tions contain  186  dialogues,  In  which  the  Buddha,  or  in  a  few 
cases  one  of  hb  leading  disciples,  b  represented  as  engaged  in  con- 
versation on  some  one  of  the  leligious,  or  philosophic,  or  ethical 
points  In  that  system  which  we  now  call  Buddhism.  In  depth 
of  philosophic  insight,  In  the  method  of  Socratic  questioning 
often  adopted,  in  the*  earnest  and  elevated  tone  of  the  whole. 
In  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  most  cultured  thought  of  the 
day,  these  dblogues  constantly  remind  the  readerof  the  dialogues 
of  Plato.  But  not  in  style.  They  have  Indeed  a  style  of  their 
own;  always  dignified,  and  occa^'onally  rising  into  eloquence. 
But  for  the  reasons  already  given,  it  b  entirely  different  from 
the  style  of  Western  writings  which  are  always  intended  to  be 
read.  HbtoricaJ  schoiais  will,  however,  revere  thb  collection 
of  dblogues  as  one  of  the  most  priceless  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  still  preserved  to  us.  It  b  to  it,  above  all,  that  we  shall 
always  have  to  go  for  our  knowledge  of  the  moat  ancient 
Buddhism.  Of  the  x86,  175  had  by  XQ07  been  edited  for  the 
Pftli  Text  Society,  and  the  remainder  were  either  In  the  press  or 
in  preparation. 

A  dbadvantage  of  the  arrangement  in  dialogues,  more  especi- 
ally as  they  follow  one  another  according  to  length  and  not 
according  to  subject,  b  that  it  b  not  easy  to  find  the  statement 
of  doctrine  on  any  particular  point  which  b  interesting  one  at  the 
moment.  It  b  very  likely  just  this  consideration  which  led  to 
the  compilation  of  the  two  following  Nikftyas.  In  the  first  of 
these,  called  the  AnguUara  Nikdya,  all  those  points  of  Buddhbt 
doctrine  capable  of  expression  in  dasses  are  set  out  In  order. 
Thb  practically  includes  most  of  the  psychology  and  ethics  of 
Buddhbm.  For  it  b  a  dbtmguishing  mark  of  the  dblogues 
themselves  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  arranged  in  carefully 
iystemati^d  groups.   We  are  {smiliar  enough  in  the  West  with  I 


similar  classifications,  summed  up  in  such  txpttukui  as  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  Ten  Commandmeats.  Ike  Thiity-BUK 
Articles,  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  Seven  Sarrawmts  and  a 
host  of  others.  These  numbered  Ibt^  (it  b  trae)  are  going  out  of 
fashion.  Tlio  aid  which  they  afford  to  memoiy  b  no  locgex 
required  in  an  age  in  which  books  of  reference  abound.  It  vu 
precisely  as  a  help  to  memory  that  they  were  found  so  useful  is 
the  eariy  Buddhbt  times,  when  the  books  were  all  leant  by  kcut, 
and  had  never  as  yet  been  written.  And  in  the  Anguttaxs  we 
find  set  out  in  order  first  of  all  the  units,  then  all  the  pain,  rha 
all  the  trios,  and  so  on.  It  b  the  longest  book  m  the  Buddhist 
Bible,  and  filb  1840  pages  8vo.  Tlie  whok  of  the  Pifi  text  has 
been  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  but  only  portkws  have 
been  transbted  into  English.  The  next,  and  hit,  of  these  ka 
collections  contains  again  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  i&iak,  o(  the 
Buddhbt  doctrine;  but  arranged  thb  time  in  Ofder  of  subjeos. 
It  consbts  of  55  SamyuUas  or  groups  In  eadi  of  these  the 
suttas  on  the  same  subject,  or  in  one  or  two  csacs  the  suttis 
addmsed  to  the  same  sort  of  people,  arfc  grouped  togetbcr. 
The  whole  of  It  has  been  published  In  five  volumes  by  the  Fifi 
Text  Society.  Only  a  few  fragments  have  been  translated. 

Many  himdreds  of  the  short  suttas  and  vcaes  m  these  two 
collections  are  found,  word  for  word,  in  the  dtakgdes.  And 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  introductoiy  stoiy  suimg 
how,  and  when,  and  to  whom  the  sutta  was  enimdatcd—  a  ton 
of  narrative  framework  in  which  the  sutta  b  set — recurrmg  also. 
This  b  very  suggestive  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  eaxiiest  Boddhirt 
records  were  gradually  built  up.  The  suttas  came  first  embody- 
ing,  in  set  phrases,  the  doctrine  that  had  to  be  handed  dova. 
Those  episodes,  found  m  two  or  three  differmt  phces,  and 
always  embodying  several  suttas,  came  next.  Then  se%-txal  of 
these  were  woven  together  to  form  a  suttanta.  And  finally  die 
suttantas  were  grouped  together  into  the  two  Niklyas^  and  the 
suttas  and  episodes  separately  into  the  two  others.  Puzlid 
with  thb  evolution,  so  to  say,  of  the  suttas,  the  shaft  stateoscsts 
of  doctrine,  m  prose,  ran  the  treatment  of  tlw  verses.  Thnr  vaa 
a  great  love  of  poetry  in  the  communities  in  whidi  Bnddhisa 
arose.  Verses  were  helpful  to  the  memory.  And  they  vtre 
adopted  not  only  for  thb  reason.  The  adherents  of  the  new  vie* 
of  life  found  pleiusure  in  putting  into  appropriate  veise  the  feeiiap 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  ecstasy  whldi  the  reforming  doctrioES 
Inspired.  When  particubriy  happy  in  literary  finish,  «r 
peculbrly  rich  hi  religious  feeling,  such  verses  were  sot  bsi 
These  were  handed  on,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  saaD 
companies  of  the  brethren  or  sbters.  The  oldest  verses  ait  all 
lyrics,  expressions  either  of  emotion,  or  of  some  deep  saylag. 
some  pregnant  thought.  Very  few  of  them  have  been  picscrvtd 
alone.  And  even  then  they  are  so  difficult  to  nadrrtfand,  so 
much  like  puasles,  that  they  were  probably  acoonoanied  fron 


the  first  by  a  sort  of  comment  in  prose,  stating  when,  and  vh;. 
and  by  whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  boen  uttotd.  As  a 
general  rule  such  a  frameworic  in  prose  b  actually  preserved  is 
the  old  Buddhbt  literature.  It  b  only  m  the  very  latest  boob 
included  in  the  caru>n  that  the  narrative  part  b  abo  legnbrly  is 
veise/so  that  a  whole  work  consbts  of  a  collectfon  of  baOads.  Tbe 
last  step,  that  of  combining  such  ballads  into  one  fong  epic  poen, 
was  not  taken  till  after  the  canon  was  dosed.  The  whole  procesi, 
from  the  simple  anecdote  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  the  sooUed 
akkydna,  to  the  complete  epic,  comes  out  with  striking  ckanesi 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  Buddhbt  canon.  It  b  typical,  <Mie  may  oot^ 
In  passing,  of  the  evolution  of  the  epic  elsewhere;  fo  Icdand,  lor 
instance,  hi  Persb  and  in  Greece.  And  we  may  safdy  diav  tbe 
conclusion  that  if  the  great  Indbn  epics,  the  Mahl-hhiati  aod 
the  Rftmftyana,  had  been  in  exbtence  when  the  formatioo  of  thr 
Buddhbt  canon  began,  the  course  of  its.devclopment  wooM  bavt 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was. 

As  will  easily  be  undcistood,  the  same  reasons  which  led  to 
literary  activity  of  thb  Und,  in  the  earliest  period,  oontiniied  to 
hold  good  afterwards.  A  number  of  sadi  efforts,  alter  the 
NikSyas  had  been  closed,  were  Induded  in  a  sappleBnufy 
Nikiya  caUed  the  Khuddaka  Nikdya.  It  will  throw  very  usrM 
light  upon  the  mtellcctual  levd  in  the  Buddhbt  oomBoaity  jasi 
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after  the  cailiiest  period,  and  upon  literary  life  in  the  viJI^of  the 
Ganges  in  the  4th  or  5th  oenttuy  B.a,  if  we  briefly  ex]daiD  what 
the  tiacUtes  in  this  CQUection  contain.  Tbe  ^nt,  the  Kkuddcka 
Piika,  is  a  little  tract  of  only  a  few  pages.  After  a  profession  of 
faith  in.  the  Buddha,  the  doctrine  and  the  order,  there  follows  a 
paragraph  setting  out  the  thirty-four  constituents  of  the  human 
body — ^boncs,  blood,  nerves  and  ao  on-<«trangely  incongruous 
with  what  foQowa.  For  that  is  simply  a  few  of  the  most  be&utH ul 
poems  to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist  scrfpcures.  There  is  no 
apparent  ccaaon,  except  their  exquisite  versification,  wl^  these 
paxticuhu'  pieces  should  have  been  here  brought  together.  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  tiny  vdume  was  simply  a  sort  of  first 
ksson  book  lor  young  neophytes  when  they  joined  the  order. 
In  any  case  that  is  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  at  prcsenL 
The  text  book  is  the  Dkammapada,  Here  are  brought  together 
from  ten  to  twenty  stanzas  on  each  of  twenty-six  selected  points 
of  Buddlust  self-training  or  ethics.  Ihere  are  altogether  423 
vases,  gathered  from  various  older  sources,  and  strung  together 
without  any  other  internal  connexion  than  that  they  rdate  more 
or  lesa  to  the  same  subject.  And  the  collector  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  choose  stanzas  written  in  the  same  metre,  or  in  the 
same  number  of  lines.  We  know  that  the  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  sing  hymns»  both  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
occasions  of  their  meeting  together.  These  hymns  are  now 
irretzievably  lost  Bad  some  one  made  a  collection  of  about 
twenty  isoUted  stanzas,  chosen  from  these  hynus,  on  each  of 
about  twenty  subjects—such  as  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  the  Converted 
Man,  Times  of  IVouUe,  Quiet  Days,  the  Saviour,  the  Tree  of  Life, 
the  Sweet  Name,  the  Dove,  the  King,  the  Land  of  Peace,  the  Joy 
Unspeakable— we  shouldhavea  ChriitianDhammapada,  and  very 
precious  such  a  collection  would  be.  The  Buddhist  Dhammapada 
has  been  edited  by  Professor  FausbfiU  (2nd  ed,  1900),  and  has 
beenfrequentlytFUislated  Where  the  verses  deal  with  tlioseideas 
that  are  common  bo  Christians  and  Buddhists,  the  versions  are 
easily  inteUigible,  and  some  of  the  stanzas  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  Western  sense  of  religious  beauty.  Where  the  stanzas  are 
fuU  of  the  tfrhnifsl  terms  ^  the  Buddhist  system  of  self-culture 
and  sdf-control,  it  is  often  impossible,  without  expansions  that 
spoil  tbe  poetry,  or  learned  notes  that  distract  the  attention,  to 
convey  the  full  sense  of  the  original.  In  all  these  distinctively 
Buddhist  verses  the  existing  tramlations  (of  which  Professor  Max 
Mailer's  is  the  best  known,  and  Dr  Kari  Neumann's  the  best)  are 
inadequate  and  sometimes  quite  erroneous.  The  connexion  in 
which  they  were  spoken  iz  often  apparent  in  the  more  ancient 
books  from  which  these  verses  have  been  taken,  and  has  been 
preserved  in  the  commentary  on  the  work  itself. 

In  the  next  little  work  the  framework,  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  the  ancient  akhyftna,  is  included  in  the  work  itself,  which  is 
called  UddHOf  or  "  ecsutic  uttennces."  The  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented, on  various  octasions  during  his  long  career,  to  have  been 
so  mudi  moved  l^  some  event,  or  speech,  or  action,  that  he  gave 
vent,  as  it  were,  to  his  pent-up  feelings  in  a  short,  ecstatic  utter- 
ance, couched,  for  the  most  part,  in  one  or  two  lines  of  poetry. 
Thoe  outbursts,  very  terse  and  enigmatic,  are  charged  with 
religious  emotion,  and  turn  often  on  some  subtle  point  of  Arahat- 
ship,  that  is,  of  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  life.  The  original  text  has 
been  published  by  the  Pili  Text  Sodety.  The  little  book,  a 
garland  of  fifty  of  these  gems,  has  been  translated  by  General 
Strong.  The  next  work  is  called  the  Iti  VtUtaka.  This  contains 
1  so  short  passages,  each  of  them  leading  up  to  a  tCTM  deep  saying 
of  the  Buddha's,  and  introduced,  in  each  case,  with  the  worcU 
Iti  wUam  BkttgavaM—"  thus  was  it  spoken  by  the  Exalted  One.*^ 
These  anecdotes  may  or  may  not  be  historically  accurate.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  memory  of  the  early  disciples,  highly 
trained  as  it  was.  enabled  them  to  preserve  a  substantially  true 
record  of  some  of  these  speeches,  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  uttered  Some  or  all  of  them  may  also  have  been 
invented  In  either  case  they  are  excellent  evidence  of  the  sort 
of  questions  on  which  discussions  among  the  earliest  Buddhists 
must  have  turned  These  ecstatic  utterances  and  deep  sayings 
are  attributed  bo  the  Buddha  himself^  and  accompanied  by  the 
prose  framework.   There  has  also  been  preserved  a  collection  of 


stanzas  ascribed  to  hisleadingfollowers.  Of  these  107  are  brethren, 
and  73  sisters,  in  the  order.  The  prose  framework  is  in  this  cas^ 
preserved  only  in  the  commentary,  which  also  gives  biographies 
of  the  authors.  This  work  is  called  the  Thera-tkeri-%IUk&, 

Another  interesting  collection  is  the  JAiaka  book,  a  set  of 
^verses  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  Buddha  hi  some  of 
his  previous  births.  These  are  really  550  of  the  folk-tales  current 
in  India  when  the  canon  was  being  formed,  the  only  thing  Budd- 
hist about  them  being  that  the  Buddha,  in  a  previous  birth,  is 
identified  in  each  case  with  the  hero  in  the  little  story.  Here 
again  the  prose  is  preserved  only  in  the  commentary.  Anditisa 
most  fortunate  chance  that  thi»— the  oldest,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  most  authentic  collection  of  folklore  extant'-has  thus 
been  preserved  intact  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  stories 
and  fables  have  wandered  to  Europe,  and  are  found  in  medieval 
homilies,  poems  and  story-books.  A  full  account  of  this  curious 
migration  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  writer's 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories.  A  translation  of  the  whole  book  is  now 
puUished,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Cowell,  at  the 
Cambridge  University  ^ress.  The  last  of  these  poetiod  worla 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  is  the  SuUa  Niphta,  containing 
fifty-five  poems,  all  except  the  last  merely  short  lyrics,  many  of 
great  beauty.  A  very  ancient  commentary  on  the  bulk  of  these 
poems  has  been  included  in  the  canon  as  a  separate  work.  The 
poems  themselves  have  been  translated  by  Professor  FausbfiD  in 
the  Saertd  Boohs  of  th$  Bast.  The  above  works  are  our  authority 
for  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  the  earliest  Buddhists.  We  have 
also  a  complete  stetement  of  the  rules  of  the  order  in  the  Vtnoyo, 
edited,  in  five  volumes,  by  Professor  Oldenberg.  Three  volumes 
of  translations  of  these  rules,  by  him  and  by  the  present  writer, 
have  also  appeared  in  the  Sacred.  Boohs  of  the  EasL 

There  have  also  been  added  to  the  canonical  books  seven  works 
on  Abhidhammaf  a  more  elaborate  and  more  classified  exposition 
of  the  Dhamma  or  doctrine  as  set  out  in  the  Nih&yas.  All  these 
works  are  later.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  translated,  the  so- 
called  Dhamma  Sangairf.  The  introduction  to  this  tran^tion, 
published  under  the  title  of  Buddhist  Psychology,  contains  the 
fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  psychological  con- 
ceptions on  which  Buddhist  ethics  are  throughout  based  The 
translator,  Mn  Caroline  Rhys  Davids,  estimates  the  date  of  this 
ancient  manual  for  Buddhist  students  as  the  4th  century  b.c. 

Later  Worhs. — So  far  the  canon,  almost  all  of  which,  is  now 
accessible  to  readen  of  P&U.  But  a  good  deal  of  work  is  still 
required  before  the  harvest  of  historical  date  contained  in  these 
texts  shall  have  been  made  accepUble  to  studenu  of  philosophy 
and  sodology.  These  works  of  the  oldest  period,  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  between  the  Buddha's  time  and  that  of 
Asoka,  were  followed  by  a  voluminous  literature  in  the  following 
periods— from  Asoka  to  Kanishka,  and  from  Kanishka  to 
Buddhagfaosa,— each  of  about  three  centuries.  Many  of  these 
works  are  extant  in  MS.;  but  only  five  or  six  of  the  more  im- 
portant have  so  far  been  published.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
is  the  Milinda,  one  of  the  eariiest  historical  novels  preserved  to  us. 
It  is  mainly  religious  and  philosophical,  and  purports  to  give  the 
discussion,  extending  over  several  days,  in  which  a  Buddhist 
elder  named  NSgasena  succeeds  in  converting  Milinda,  that  is 
Menander,  the  famous  Greek  king  of  Bactria,  to  Buddhism. 
The  Pftli  text  has  been  edited  and  the  work  translated  into 
English.  More  importent  historically,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
style  and  abUity,  is  the  Mahftvastu  or  Sublime  Story,  in  Sanskrit. 
The  story  is  the  one  of  chief  importance  to  the  Buddhists— the 
story,  namely,  of  how  the  Buddha  won,  under  the  Bo  Tree,  the 
victory  over  ignorance,  and  attained  to  the  Sambodhi, "  the  higher 
wisdom,"  of  Nirvftna.  The  story  begins  with  his  previous  births, 
in  which  also  he  was  accumulating  the  Buddha  qualities.  And 
as  the  Mah&vastu  was  a  stendard  work  of  a  particular  sect,  or 
rather  school,  called  the  MahA-sanghikas,  it  has  thus  preserved 
for  us  the  theory  of  the  Buddha  as  held  outside  the  followers  of 
the  canon,  by  those  whose  views  developed,  in  after  centuries, 
into  the  Mi^yina  or  modem  form  of  Buddhism  in  India.  But 
this  book,  like  all  the  ancient  books,  was  composed,  not  in  the 
north,  in  Nepal,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  (Ganges,  and  it  is  partly 
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in  prose,  partly  in  verse.  Two  other  works,  tlie  LalUa  Vistara 
and  the  Buddka  Cariia,  give  ua— but  this,  of  course,  is  later — 
Sanskrit  poems,  epics,  on  the  same  subject.  Of  these,  the  former 
may  be  as  old  as  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
and  century  after  Christ.  Both  of  them  have  been  edited  and 
translated.  The  older  one  contains  still  a  good  deal  of  prose,  the 
gist  of  it  being  often  repeated  in  the  verses.  The  later  one  is 
entirely  in  verse,  and  shows  off  the  author's  mastery  of  the 
artifidaThiles  of  prosody  and  poetics,  according  to  which  a  poem, 
a  mahA-k&vya,  ought,  according  to  the  later  writers  on  the  Ars 
poeiica,  to  be  composed. 

These  three  works  deal  only  quite  briefly  and  incidentally 
with  any  point  of  Buddhism  outside  of  the  Buddha  legend.  Gi 
greater  importance  for  the  history  of  Buddhism  are  two  later 
works,  the  Netti  Pakarana  and  the  Saddharma  PundaHka.  The 
former,  in  P&li,  discusses  a  number  of  questions  then  of  importance 
in  the  Buddhist  community;  and  it  relies  throughout,  as  does  the 
Milindft,  on  the  canonical  works,  which  it  quotes  lately.  The 
latter,  in  Sanskrit,  is  the  earliest  exposition  we  have  of  the  later 
Mahftyftna  doctrine.  Both  these  books  may  be  dated  in  the  2nd 
or  3rd  century  of  our  era.  The  latter  has  been  translated  into 
English.  We  have  now  also  the  text  of  the  Prajnd  Pdramitd^  a 
later  treatise  on  the  Mahily2na  system,  which  in  time  entirely 
replaced  in  India  the  original  doctrines.  To  about  the  same  age 
belongs  also  the  DtvydvaddnCj  a  collection  of  legends  about  the 
leading  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  and  important  members  of  the 
order,  through  the  subsequent  three  centuries.  These  legends 
are,  however,  of  different  dates,  and  in  spite  of  the  comparatively 
late  period  at  which  it  was  put  into  its  present  form,  it  contains 
some  very  ancient  fragments. 

The  whole  of  the  above  works  were  composed  in  the  north  of 
India;  that  is  to  say,  either  north  or  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Ganges.  The  record  is  at  present  full  of  gaps.  But  we  can  even 
now  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  idea  of  the  earliest  Buddhism,  and 
are  able  to  trace  the  main  lines  of  its  development  through  the 
first  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  its  career.  The  Pflli  Text  Society 
is  still  pubUshing  two  volumes  a  year;  and  the  Russian  Academy 
has  inaugurated  a  series  to  contain  the  most  important  of  the 
Sanskrit  works  still  buried  in  MS.  We  have  also  now  accessible 
in  Pflli  fourteen  voltmies  of  the  commentaries  of  the  great  5th- 
century  scholars  in  south  India  and  Ceylon,  roost  of  them  the 
works  either  of  Buddhaghosa  of  Budh  Gaya,  or  of  DhammapSLla 
of  K&ncipura  (the  ancient  name  of  Conjeeveram).  These  are  full 
of  important  historical  data  on  the  sodal,  as  well  as  the  religious, 
life  of  India,  during  the  periods  of  which  they  treat. 

Modern  Reswch. — ^The  striking  archaeological  discoveries  of 
recent  years  have  both  confirmed  and  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  cariiest  period.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the  discovery, 
by  Mr  William  Pepp6,  on  the  Birdpur  estate,  adjoining  the 
boundary  between  English  and  Nepalcse  territory,  of  the  stQpa. 
or  cairn,  erected  by  the  S&klya  clan  over  their  sliare  of  the  ajshcs 
from  the  cremation  pyre  of  the  Buddha.  About  12  m.  to  the 
north-east  of  this  spot  has  been  found  an  inscribed  pillar,  put  up 
by  Asoka  as  a  record  of  his  visit  to  the  Lumblnl  Garden,  as  the 
place  where  the  future  Buddha  had  been  bom.  Although  more 
than  two  centuries  later  than  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  this 
inscription  is  good  evidence  of  the  silje  of  the  garden.  There  had 
been  no  interruption  of  the  tradition;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  was  then  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  possessors 
in  the  Buddha's  time.  North-west  of  this  another  Asoka  pillar 
has  been  discovered,  recording  his  visit  to  the  cairn  erected  by 
the  Sakyas  over  the  remains  of  Konigamana,  one  of  the  previous 
Buddhas  or  teachers,  wh(»e  follower  Gotama  the  Buddha  had 
claimed  to  be.  These  discoveries  defim'tely  determine  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Sikiya  repubb'c  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  B.C. 
The  boundaries,  of  course,  are  not  known;  but  the  clan  must 
have  spread  30  m.  or  more  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
and  30  m.  or  more  southwards  over  the  plains.  It  has  been 
abandoned  jungle  since  the  3rd  century  a.d.,  or  perhaps  earlier, 
so  that  the  ruined  sites,  numerous  tlunough  the  whole  district, 
have  remained  undisturbed,  and  further  discoveries  may  be 
confidently  expected. 


The  principal  points  on  which  this  large  number  of  older 
and  better  authorities  has  modified  our  knowledge  are  as 
follows: — 

X.  We  have  learnt  that  the  division  of  Buddhism,  origiaatiaf 
with  Bumouf,  into  northern  and  southern,  is  nuakadiog.  He 
found  that  the  Buddhism  in  his  P^'  MSS.,  which  came  fnm 
Ceylon,  differed  from  that  in  his  Sanskrit  MSS.,  whtdi  came  froa 
NepaJ.  Now  that  the  works  he  used  have  been  naade  accessibie 
in  printed  editions,  we  find  that,  wherever  the  existing  MSS.  cane 
from,  the  original  works  theinselves  were  all  composed  in  the 
same  stretch  of  country,  that  is,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
The  difference  of  the  opim'ons  expressed  in  the  MSS.  is  due,  not 
to  the  place  where  they  are  now  found,  but  to  Ike  difftreuct  e^tim 
at  wb'ch  they  were  originally  composed.  Not  one  of  the  bods 
mentioned  above  is  either  northern  or  southern.  They  all  claim, 
and  rightly  claim,  to  belong,  so  far  as  their  plan  of  origia  n 
concerned,  to  the  Majjhima  Desa,  the  middle  country.  It  is 
undesirable  to  base  the  main  division  of  our  subject  on  an  ad- 
ventitious circumstance,  and  especially  so  when  the  nomeochiiire 
thus  introduced  (it  is  not  found  in  the  books  themselves)  cuu 
right  across  the  true  line  of  division.  The  use  of  the  terns 
northern  and  southern  as  applied,  not  to  the  existing  MSS>,  bm 
to  the  original  books,  or  to  the  Buddhism  they  teach,  noi  cdy 
does  not  help  us,  it  is  the  source  of  serious  misuDderstandiRg 
It  inevitably  leads  careless  writers  to  take  for  granted  that  «e 
have,  historically,  two  Buddhisms— one  manufactured  in  Cejion, 
the  other  in  Nepal.  Now  this  is  admittedly  wrong.  What  «t 
have  to  consider  is  Buddhism  varying  through  digjht  dqpres,  as 
the  centuries  pass  by,  in  almost  every  book.  We  may  call  it  case, 
or  we  may  call  it  many.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  it  is  not  tvu 
And  the  most  useful  distinction  to  emphasize  is,  not  the 
ambiguous  and  misleading  geographical  one — derived  from  the 
places  where  the  modem  copies  of  the  MSS.  are  found;  nor  evrs, 
though  that  would  be  better,  the  linguistic  one — but  the  chrocc^ 
logical  one.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  inaccurate  and  mislesdfsi: 
terms  northern  and  southern  ought  no  longer  to  be  foDoved  a 
scholarly  works  on  Buddhism. 

2.  Our  ideas  hs  to  the  social  conditions  that  prevailed,  doricc 
the  Buddha's  lifetime,  in  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Ganges  hzvt 
been  modified.  The  people  w«re  divided  into  clans,  nany  d 
them  governed  as  republics,  more  or  less  aristociatk.  In  a  iev 
cases  several  of  such  republics  had  formed  confederatioas,  and  ia 
four  cases  such  confederatioiu  had  already  become  hereditirr 
monarchies.  The  right  historical  analogy  is  not  the  state  of 
Germany  in  themiddle  ages,  but  the  state  of  Greece  in  the  timt  d 
Socrates.  The  S&b'yas  were  still  a  repubUc.  They  had  repcUks 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east  and  south,  but  on  the  vest^ra 
boundary  was  the  kingdom  of  Kosala,  the  modem  Oudh,  «k.':b 
they  acluiowledged  as  a  suzerain  power.  The  Buddha's  fat>fT 
was  not  a  king.  There  were  rSjas  in  the  clan,  but  the  word  mnni 
at  most  something  like  consul  or  arehon.  All  the  four  real  kicfS 
were  called  MahA-rSja.  And  Suddhodana,  the  tcacher*s  father, 
was  not  even  r&ja.  One  of  his  cousins,  named  Bhaddiya,  b 
styled  a  raja;  but  Suddhodana  is  spoken  of,  like  other  citizess. 
as  Suddhodana  the  Sakiyan.  As  the  andent  books  ut  ^cry 
particular  on  this  question  of  titles,  this  is  dec^ve. 

3.  There  was  no  caste — no  caste,  that  is,  in  the  modem  sast 
of  the  term.  We  have  long  known  that  the  connubJum  was  iht 
cause  of  a  long  and  determined  struggle  between  the  patncars 
and  the  plebeians  in  Rome.  Evidence  has  been  yeariy  accvsi^i- 
ing  on  the  existence  of  restrictions  as  to  intermarriage,  and  35  tc 
the  right  of  eating  together  (commensah'ty)  among  other  Atxzt 
tribes,  Greeks,  Germans.  Russians  and  so  on.  Even  without  iHr 
fact  of  the  existence  now  of  such  restrictions  anwog  the  mcdcrv 
successors  of  the  ancient  Aryans  in  India,  it  would  have  herr. 
probable  that  they  also  were  addicted  to  nmiUr  customs,  li  » 
certain  that  the  notion  of  such  usages  was  familiar  enourh  t-^^ 
some  at  least  of  the  tribes  that  preceded  the  Aryans  is  lodii. 
Rules  of  endogamy  and  exogamy;  privikges,  restricted  to  ccTt.ua 
classes,  of  eating  together,  are  not  only  Indian  or  Aryaxt.  bbi 
world'Wide  phenomena.  Both  the  spirit,  and  to  a  kuge  degnv 
the  actual  detaib,  of  modem  Indian  caste-usages  are 
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literature,  the  gradual  groprth  of  the  system — the  gradual  lor 
tion  of  new  sections  among  the  people,  the  gradual  extcnuoi 
the  institution  to  the  families  of  people  engaged  in  certain  Irai 

ancestry,  whether  tighily  or  wrongly,  to  Ibe  same  source. 
these  bctan,  and  othera  bejidci,  are  real  Eaciais.  But  they 
phases  of  the  eiten^D  and  growth,  not  explanations  of  th*  or 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  risi 
Buddhism  there  was  any  substantial  differcDce.  u  leglnls 
barriers  in  question,  between  the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  va 
of  the  Ganges  an 
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e  trying  to  oust  the  nobies  from  the  highest  grade. 
They  only  succeeded,  long  sfterwards,  when  the  power  of 
Buddhism   had    declined. 

4.  It  had  been  supposed  on  the  authority  of  late  priestly 
texts,  where  boasts  of  persecution  ate  put  forth,  that  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  Buddhism  in  India  hatl  ban  Brahmin  penecuIioD. 
The  DOW  accessible  older  authorities,  with  one  doubtful  excep- 
tion,' make  no  mention  of  persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
corapariaon  we  ire  now  able  to  make  between  the  canonical  books 
of  the  older  Buddhism  and  the  later  texts  of  the  following 

other  philosophies  and  religions  of  India.     We  can  see  now  that 
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the  most  powerful  niler  India  had  had,  only  haileocd  the  decline. 
The  adhesion  of  large  numben  of  DoraiDal  converts,  more  especi- 
ally from  the  newly  incorporated  and  less  advanced  provinces, 
produced  weakness  rather  than  strength  in  the  movement  fat 

between  the  Buddhists  and  thelt  opponents  gradually  faded 
almost  entirely  away.  The  soul  theory,  step  by  step,  gained 
again  the  upper  hand.  The  popular  gods  and  the  popular  fuper- 
ttiiioiu  are  once  mote  (avourtd  by  Buddhisis  ihemselva.  The 
phnosophicil  basis  of  the  old  ethics  ij  overshadowed  by  new 
■  See  Jnrvl  ef  tiu  Ptti  Tiil  Sgcidy  I«96,  pp.  87-91. 


speculations.  And  even  the  old  ideal  of  lite,  the  salvation  t>f  the 
Atahat  to  be  won  in  thi*  world  and  in  this  world  only,  by  self- 
culture  and  seU-maslety,  is  fDitolten,'ot  mentioned  only  to  be 
condemned.  The  end  was  ineviuble.  The  need,  of  a  sepante 
oiganiiation  became  lessandlessappaitnl,  .  The  whole  pantheoD 
of  the  Vedic  gods,  with  the  ceremonies  and  iht  lactificeaisaockted 
with  them,  passed  Indeed  away.  But  the  andent  Buddhism,  tic 
party  of  refoml,  was  overwhelmed  also  is  [Is  fall;  and  modem 
HinduBm  aroH  on  Ihe  luiu  of.  both. 


title  BMiUhtsI  BlM*  Sitrui.  iBSo;  voli  i,-vL,  by  Chalmeia.  Neil. 
Prancii,  and  RouK,  IS9S-IS97;  ByidWiim  in  Tmnilalitai.  by 
Wanen,  IS9«;  SiuU*<>»ufa  AMiluleiu.  by  Neumann.  iSu. 
Li^dtr  in  MOiuiu  «hJ  JVamtfn,  ISag,  by  the  lame'  Viahtmrl  of 
llu  BiMta.  by  Rhys  Davidi,  ■S991  Dil  Riini  Colama  BiMlaS 
^  Neumann,  3  vols..  i899-i«a3;  BiMkia  Psytluita.  by  Mr. 

llBDDals,  Hoaofrapfas,  Itt—BmUlii-.. 
Mlh  thouBnd,    I90);  Buiil-a.  leii  J>4n., 
GtmtKidt.  by  Oldeabenr,  Jth  edit; 
ici«  Gti,\<,)iU  M   Iy,Sitn,  by   K( 

Edmund  Hardy,  ISWJ;  Amtrian  LlMra.  B<aUkUm.  by  fthVi 
Davidi,  T995i  Imcnfliaf  ■>•  PJ-^J—i    K„  k ..    ,  ._i.'    ..oj- 

Ri-yiDaM^I^i.  '  , „.  „„ 

BDDt  (BnniiusI,  ettlLUnME  {r467-ij4o),  French  scholar, 

law,  but  for  several  years,  being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he 
led  an  idle  aral  dissipated  lite.  When  about  Iwemy-lour  years 
of  age  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  for  study,  and  made 
rapid  progiess,  particularly  In  Ibe  Lalin  and  Creek  languages. 
TTie  work  whichgained ■"■"""  ""'  .  .    -*     . 
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lit  was  also  the  author  of  Ataulaliima  in  XXIV,  lihrn 
Pandtdaniin  (ijoS),  which,  by  the  application  of  philology  and 
history,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  study  of  Roman  law,  and  of 

lexicographical  notes,  which  contributed  gieatly  to  Ihe  study  of 
Greek  lileialure  in  Fiance.    Budi  corresponded  with  tbj  tnost 

Ihe  marvel  of  France,  and  Thomas  More.  He  wrote  with  equal 
facility  in  Greek  and  Latin,  although  his  Latin  is  inferior  to  his 
Greek,  being  somewhat  biish  and  full  of  Greek  constructions. 
His  request  that  he  should  be  buried  at  night,  and  bis  widow's 
open  profession  of  Protestantism  at  Geneva  (when  she  retired 
after  bis  tleath),  caused  him  to  be  su^Kcted  of  leanings  towards 
Calvinism.  At  the  timeof  themassscreof SlBarIholomew,lhe 
membeis  of  his  family  were  obliged  to  flee  from  Fiance.  Some 
took  refuge  in  Swilieilind.  vhere  they  worthily  upheld  the 
traditions  of  their  house,  while  others  settled  in  Fomcranii,  under 
the  name  Budde  01  Buddeui, 
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BUDE— BUDGET 


See  Le  Roy,  Vila  C.  Budaei  (1540);  Rcbitt^.  C.  Budi,  restaurateur 
d€S  Hudes  grecques  en  Franu  (1846) ;  E.  de  Budi,  Vie  de  C.  Budi 
(1884),  who  refutes  the  idea  of  his  ancestor's  Protestant  views; 
D'Hosier,  La  Maison  de  Budi;  L.  Delaruelle,  Etudes  sur  Pkwuanisnu 
frangais  (1907). 

BUDB»  a  small  a^port  and  watering-place  in  the  Launccston 
parliamentary  division  of  ComwaII,£ngland,on  the  north  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bode.  With  the  market  town  of  Stratton, 
i|  m.  inland  to  the  east,  it  forms  the  urban  district  of  Stratton 
and  Bude,  with  a  population  (1901)  of  2308.  Bude  is  served  by  a 
branch  of  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Its  only 
notable  building  b  the  Early  English  parish  church  of  St  Midiad 
and  All  Angels.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  coast  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  fine,  especially  towards  the  south.  There  the 
gigantic  cli£Fs,  with  their  banded  strata,  have  been  brok<;n  into 
fantastic  forms  by  the  waves.  Many  ships  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  jagged  reefs  which  fringe  their  base.  The  figure-head  of 
one  of  these,  the  "  Bencellon,"  lost  in  1862,  is  preserved  in  the 
churchyard.  The  harbour,  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,'  will 
admit  vessels  of  300  tons  at  high  water;  and  the  river  has  been 
dammed  to  form  a  basin  for  the  canal  which  runs  to  Launceston. 
Some  fishing  is  carried  on:  but  the  staple  trade  is  the  export  of 
sand,  lArhich,  being  highly  diarged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  is  much 
used  ifor  manure.  There  are  golf  links  near  the  town.  The 
currents  in  the  bay  make  bathing  dangerous. 

fiUDOBLL.  EUSTACE  (Z686-X737),  English  man  of  letters, 
the  son  of  Dr  Gilbert  Budgell,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  August 
1686  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter.  He  matricidated  in  1705  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Inner  Tonple, 
London;  but  instead  of  studying  law  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  literature.  Addison,  who  was  first  cousin  to  his 
mother,  befriended  him,  and,  on  being  appointed  secretary  to 
Lord  Wharton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  17x0,  took  Budgell 
with  him  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  ofiice.  Budgell  took  part  with 
Steele  and  Addison  in  writing  the  Taller,  He  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardiany — his  papers  being 
marked  with  an  X  in  the  former,  and  with  an  asterisk  in  the  latter. 
He  was  subsequently  made  under-secretaty  to  Addison,  chief 
secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  deputy-derk  of  the 
council,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1 7  x  7 , 
when  Addison  became  principal  secretary  of  state  in  England, 
he  procured  for  Budgell  the  place  of  accoimtant  and  comptroller- 
general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  But  the  next  year,  the  duke 
of  Bolton  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Budgell  wrote  a 
lampoon  against  E.  Webster,  his  secretary.  This  led  to  his  being 
removed  from  his  post  of  accountant-general,  upon  which  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Addison, 
published  his  case  in  a  pamphlet.  In  the  year  1730  he  lost 
£30,000  by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  afterwards  spent  £5000 
more  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  parliament.  He  began 
to  write  pamphlets  against  the  ministry,  and  published  many 
papers  in  the  CraJtsiHan.  In  x  733  he  started  a  weekly  periodical 
called  the  Bee,  which  he  continued  for  more  than  a  himdred 
numbers.  By  the  will  of  Matthew  Tindal,  the  deist,  who  died  in 
Z733>  <i  legacy  of  aooo  guineas  was  left  to  Budgell;  but  the 
bequest  (which  had,  it  was  alleged,  been  inserted  in  the  will  by 
Budgell  himself)  was  successfully  disputed  by  Tindal's  nephew 
and  nearest  heir,  Nicholas  Tindal,  who  tranilated  and  wrote  a 
Continuation  of  the  History  of  England  of  Paul  de  Rapin-Thoyras. 
Hence  Pope's  lines — 

"  Let  Budgell  chaive  low  Grub  Street  on  his  quilt. 
And  write  whate^r  he  pleased — except  hit  wiU."  ' 

Budgell  is  said  to  have  sold  the  second  volume  of  Tindal's  Christi- 
anity as  Old  as  the  Creation  to  Bish<^  Gibson,  by  whom  it  was 
destroyed.  The  scandal  caused  by  these  transactions  ruined  him. 
On  the  4th  of  May  X737,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  stones,  he 
took  a  boat  at  Somerset-stairs,  and  while  the .  boat  was  passing 
under  the  bridge  threw  himself  into  the  river..  On  his  desk  was 
found  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words — "  What  Cato  did,  and 
Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong."  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote  a  translation  (X7Z4)  of  the  Characters 

>  Bpistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  lines  378-379. 


of  Theophrastus.   He  never  married,  but  left  a  natunl  dai^ta'. 
Anne  Eustace,  who  became  an  actress  at  Dhuy  Lane. 
See  Gibber's  Liues  ef  the  Poets,  voL  ▼. 

BUDGET  (originally  from  a  Gallic  wotd  meaning  sack,  latiB- 
ized  as  htdga,  leather  wallet  or  bag,  thence  in  O.  Fr.  beu^mt, 
from  which  the  Eng.  form  is  derived),  the  name  applied  to  sa 
account  of  the  ways  and  means  by  iriiidi  the  iacoiBe  and  ex- 
penditure for  a  definite  period  are  to  be  balanced,  geaenUy  by 
a  fiiuince  minister  for  his  state,  or  by  analogy  for  maSks  bodies.' 
The  term  first  came  into  use  in  England  about  176a  la  the 
United  Kingdom  the  chancellor  oi  the  cxdiequer,  esBsBy  ia 
April,  lays  before  the  House  of  Conmioiis  a  statement  of  the 
actual  results  of  revenue  and  expendituie  in  the  past  ficaaoe 
year  (now  ending  March  31),  showixtg  bow  far  his  estimates  have 
been  realized,  and  what  surfdus  or  deficit  there  has  been  ia  the 
income  as  compared  with  the  e]q)enditure.  This  is  acoonpasied 
by  another  statement  in  which  the  chanceUor  gives  an  esbsute 
of  what  the  produce  of  the  revenue  may  be  in  the  year  jost 
entered  upon,  supposing  the  taxes  axkd  duties  to  lemain  as  tfaey 
were  in  the  past  year,  and  also  an  estixnate  of  what  the  o- 
penditure  will  be  in  the  current  year.  If  the  estunated  xevc&ae, 
after  allowing  for  norxxud  increase  of  the  princqwl  soiines  d 
income,  be  leas  than  the  estixnated  expexuliture,  this  b  decswd 
a  case  for  the  imposition*of  some  new,  or  the  ixicxease  of  mse 
existing,  tax  or.  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cstirasitd 
revenue  shows  a  large  surplus  over  the  estimated  espenditme, 
there  is  room  for  remitting  or  reducing  some  tax  or  taxes,  tad 
the  extent  of  this  reUef  is  generally  limited  to  the  amooat  ef 
surplus  realised  in  the  previous  year.  The  fhanrrnqr  of  the 
exdiequer  has  to  take  parliament  into  confidence  on  his  estiatites, 
both  as  regards  revenue  and  expenditure;  and  these  csdiBslcs 
are  prqiaxed  hy  the  various  departments  of  the  administnticn. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  consolidated  fond  seniDa 
and  the  supply  services,  the  first  oompxising  the  dvil  list,  debt 
charge,  pensions  and  courts  of  justice,  while  the  "soppSy** 
includes  the  remaining  expenditure  of  the  country,  as  the  amy, 
the  xiavy,  the  civil  service  and  revenue  departments,  the  post- 
office  and  telegraph  services.  The  consolidated  fnnd  services 
are  an  annual  charge,  fixed  by  statute,  and  alterable  only  by 
statute,  but  the  supply  services  may  be  gone  through  in  deuil, 
item  by  item,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  focms  itself 
into  a  conoxnittee  of  supply  for  the  puipose.  These  items  caa  be 
criticized,  and  reduced  (but  not  increased)  by  amfiw^mfnts 
proposed  by  private  members.  The  oommittee  of  ways  aad 
means  (also  a  committee  of  the  whole  House)  votes  the  sqiphes 
when  granted  and  originates  all  taxes.  The  resolutioos  <rf  these 
committees  are  reported  to  the  House,  and  when  the  taxatka 
and  expenditure  obtain'  the  assent  of  pariiament,  the  resaiti 
as  thus  adjusted  become  the  final  budget  Estimate  lor  the  yxii. 
and  are  passed  as  the  Finance  Act.  This  system  of  aaaual 
review  and  adjustmoit  of  the  public  finaiKxs  obtains  not  ody 
in  the  British  colonies,  but  in  British  India.  The  Indian  bidgeu 
giving  the  results  of  income  and  expenditure  in  the  year  cndiicc 
31st  of  December,  and  the  prospective  estimates,  is  laid  before 
the  imperial  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  eiwiing  seisaoa. 

The  budget,  though  modified  by  different  forms,  has  abo  kag 
been  practised  in  France,  the.  United  States,  and  other  ooastitu- 
tional  countries,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  adc^ted  by  autoaatk 
Powers.  Russia  began  the  publication  of  axmual  budgets  ia 
x866;  Egypt  has  followed  the  example;  so  also  has  Ttaikfy, 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  1875.  AU  countries  agree  in  takiag  a 
yeariy  period,  but  the  actual  date  of  conmienoenient  varxs 
considerably.  The  German  and  Danish  finanrial  year,  like  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  begins  on  the  xst  of  April;  ia  Fnace, 
Belgium  and  Austria,  it  begins  on  the  xst  of  January;  ia  Italy. 
Spain,  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada,  on  the  xst  of  July 


*  It  was  a  name  applied  also  to  a  leather-covered  case  or 
coffer.  Cotgrave  translates  bougetle  **  a  little  coffer  or  trunk  .  •  . 
covered  with  leather."  It  became  a  comnxm  word  for  a  despatch 
box  in  which  official  papers  were  kept.  The  chaaoeOor  01  the 
exchequer  thus  was  said  to  "  open  his  budget  **.  when  be  wode  Va 
annual  statement. 
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Previously  to  1832,  however,  the  English  financial  year  ran  from 
the  ist  of  January  to  the  3  zst  of  December. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Disradi  introduced  a  budget 
(on  vhich  he  was  defeated)  in  the  autumn  of  285  2;  and  in 
i860,  owing  to  the  ratification  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  the  budget  was  introduced  on  the  xoth  of  February. 
In  1859,  through  a  change  of  administration,  the  budget  was  not 
introduced  until  the  18U1  of  July,  while  in  z88o  there  were  two 
budgets,  one  introduced  in  March  under  Disraeli's  administration, 
and  the  other  in  June,  under  Gladstone's  administration. 

National  budgets  are  to  be  discriminated  (i)  as  budgets  passing 
under  pftrUamentary  scrutiny  and  debate  from  year  to  year, 
and  (2)  budgets  emitted  on  executive  authority.  In  most  con- 
stitutional countries  the  procedure  is  somewhat  of  a  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  budget  is  placed  by  the 
executive  before  the  whole  House,  without  any  previous  examina- 
tion except  by  the  cabinet,  and  it  is  scrutinized  by  the  House 
sitting  as  a  committee;  in  the  majority  of  countries,  however, 
the  budget  undergoes  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  spedally 
selected  committee,  whidi  has  the  power  to  make  drastic  changes 
in  the  proposals  of  the  executive.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  budget  practically  emanates  from  Congress, 
for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative departments.  The  estimates  prepared  by  the  various 
executive  departments  axe  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  With  these  estimates 
two  separate  committees  deal.  The  committee  on  ways  and 
means  deals  with  taxation,  and  the  committee  on  appropriations 
with  expenditure.  The  latter  committee  is  divided  into  various 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  brings  in  an  appropriation  bill 
for  the  department  or  subject  with  which  it  is  charged. 

There  are  also,  in  all  the  greater  countries,  local  and  municipal 

taxations  and  expenditures  of  only  less  account  than  the  national. 

In  federal  governments  such  as  the  United  States,-  the  German 

empire,  or  the  Argentine  republic,  the  budgets  of  the  several 

states  of  the  federation  have  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the 

federal  budgets,  for  a  knowledn;  of  the  finances. 

AuTHoaiTiES. — ^Stourm,  Le  Budget,  son  kisloire  el  son  mlcanism* 
(1889),  which  gives  a  comparative  study  of  the  budgets  of  different 
countries,  is  the  best  book  upon  the  subject.  See  also  Siedler, 
BndseS  nad  Budgftreckt  (1885);  Sendel.  Uher  Bndgetreckt  (1890); 
Besson.  Le  ContrtU  des  trndgets  en  France  et  a  rftranger  (1899) ; 
Bas^ble,  PnUic  Finance  (316  ed.,  1903);  Eugene  E.  Agger,  The 
Budget  in  America*  Commcnwealtks  (New  York,  1907). 

BUDINI,  an  ancient  nation  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Scythia  (q.v.) 
of  Herodotus  (iv.  2x,  xo8,  X09),  probably  on  the  middle  course  of 
the  Volga  about  Samara,  lliey  are  described  as  light-eyed  and 
red-haired,  and  lived  by  hunting  in  their  thick  forests.  They 
were  probably  Films  of  the  branch  now  represented  by  the 
Votiaks  and  Permiaks,  forced  northwards  by  later  immigrants. 
In  their  country  was  a  woodetr  city  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race, 
the  Geloni,  who  seem  to  have  spoken  an  Indo-European  tongue. 
Later  writeis  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  tarandus,  an  animal  which  dwelt  in  the  woods 
of  the  Budini  and  seems  to  have  been  the  reindeer  (Aristotle  ap. 
Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  zv.  33).  (E.  H.  M.) 

BUDWBI8  (Czech  Builjooice),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (X900)  $<)fiy>*  I^  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Maltsch  with  the  Moldau,  which 
here  becomes  luivigable,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  square,  lined 
with  fine  arcaded  buildmgs,  the  principal  one  being  the  town-hall, 
built  in  X730  in  Renaissance  style.  Other  interesting  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  with  its  detached  tower,  dating  from  X500, 
and  the  Marien-Kirche  with  fine  cloisters.  Budweis  has  a  Urge, 
varied  and  growing  industry,  which  comprises  the  manufacture 
of  diemicals,  matdics,  paper,  machinery,  bricks  and  tiles,  com 
and  saw  mills,  boat-buQding,  bell-founding  and  black-lead  pendls. 
It  is  the  principal  commercial  centre  of  South  Bohemia,  being  an 
important  railway  junction,  as  well  as  a  river  port,  iCad  carries  on 
a  large  tiade  in  com,  timber,  lignite,  salt,  industrial  products  and 
beer,  the  latter  mostly  exported  to  America.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
buhop  since  x  783,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  German  enclave  in  Czech 


Bohemia.  But  the  Czech  element  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
population  of  the  town  was  in  X908  60%  Czech.  The  railway 
from  Budweis  to  Linz,  laid  in  1827  for  horse-cars,  was  the  fixst 
line  constructed  in  Austria.  A  little  to  the  north,  in  \ht  Moldau 
valley,  stands  the  beautiful  castle  of  Frauenberg,  belonging  to 
Prince  Schwarzenberg.  It  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  a  X3th-century  castle,  and  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th 
century,  after  the  model  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  old  town  of  Budweis  was  founded  in  the  X3th  century  by 
Budivoj  ^tkovec,  father  of  Z&vil  of  FalkensteiiL  In  X265 
Ottokar  II.  founded  the  new  town,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
created  a  royal  dty.  Charles  IV.  and  lus  son  Wenceslaus  granted 
the  town  many  privileges.  Although  mainly  Catholic,  Budweis 
declared  for  King  George  Podtbrad,  and  in  X468  was  taken  by 
the  crusaders  under  Zdenko  of  Stenberg.  From  this  time  the 
town  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  x  547  was  granted 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  privilege  of  ranking  at  the  diet 
next  to  Prague  and  Pilsen.  After  the  outbreak  <^  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  Budweis  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges. 

BUELU  DON  Ci^LOS  (18X8-X898),  American  soldier,  wa» 
bom  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  the  23rd  of  March  18x8.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  X84X,  and  as  a  company  officer  of  infantry 
took  pan  in  the  Seminole  War  of  X84X-42  and  the  Mexican  War, 
during  which  he  was  present  at  almost  all  the  battles  fought  by 
Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  winning  the  brevet  of  captain  at 
Monterey,  and  that  of  major  at  Contreras-Chumbusco,  where  he 
was  woimded  From  X848  to  x86i  he  performed  various  staff 
duties,  chiefly  as  assistant-adjutant-gcneraU  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  xxth 
of  May  x86i,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  a  few  days  later,  and 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  March  x862.  He  aided  efficiently 
in  organizing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
General  McGellan,  was  sent,  in  November  x  861,  to  Kentucky  to 
succeed  General  William  T.  Sherman  in  command.  Here'  he 
employed  himself  in  the  oi^nization  and  training  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  (subsequently  of  the  Cumberland),  which  to  the  end 
of  its  career  retained  a  standard  of  discipline  and  etBdency  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  spring 
of  X862  Buell  followed  the  retiring  Confederates  under  Sidney 
Johnston,  and  appeared  on  the  field  of  ShOoh  {q.v.)  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  fighting.  On  the  following  day,  aided  by  Buell's 
fresh  and  well-trained  army,  Grant  carried  all  before  him.  Budl 
subsequently  served  under  Halleck  in  the  advance  on  Corinth, 
and  in  the  autunm  commanded  in  the  campaign  in  Kentucky 
ajgainst  Bragg.  After  a  period  of  manoeuvring  in  which  BueU 
scarcely  held  his  own,  this  virtually  ended  in  the  indecisive  battle 
of  Perxyville.  The  alleged  tardiness  of  his  pursuit,  and  his 
objection  to  a  plan  of  campaign  ordered  by  the  Washington 
authorities,  brought  about  Buell's  removal  from  command. 
With  all  his  gifts  as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian,  he  was 
haughty  in  his  dealings  with  the  dvil  authorities,  and,  in  high 
command,  he  showed,  on  the  whole,  unnecessary  tardiness  of 
movement  and  an  utter  disregard  for  the  requirements  of  the 
political  sittiation.  Moreover,  as  McClellan's -friend,  holding 
similar  views,  adverse  politically  to  the  administration,  he  suffered 
by  McClellan's  displacemen  L  The  coinplaints  made  against  him 
were  investigated  in  X862-X863,-  but  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  published.  Subsequently  he  was  offered  military 
employment,  which  he  declined.  He  resigned  his  volunteer 
commission  In  May,  and  his  regidar  commission  in  June  1864. 
He  was  president  of  Green  River  ironworks  (X865-X870),  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  various  mining  enterprises;  he  served 
(X885-X889)  as  pension  agent  at  Louisville.  He  died  near  Rock- 
port,  Kentucky,  on  the  19th  of  November  1898. 

BUENAVENTURA,  a  Pacific  port  of  Colombia,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cauca,  about  2x0  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bogot&.  Pop.  abo^t 
X200.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  called  Cascajal, 
at  the  head  of  a  broad  estuary  or  bay  projecting  inland  from  the 
Bay  of  Choc6  and  xo  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  lat.  3"  48'  N.,  long.  7  7*  x  2'  W.  The  estuary  is  deep  enough 
for  v^saeb  of  24  ft.  draught  and  affords  an  excellent  harbour. 
Buenaventura  is  a  port  of  call  for  two  lines  of  steamers  (English 
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and  Geriftan),  and  is  the  Colombian  landing-place  of  the  West 
Coast  cable.  The  town  is  mean  in  appearance,  and  has  a  very 
unhealthy  climate,  oppressively  hot  and  humid.  It  is  the  port 
for  the  upper  basin  of  the  Cauca,  an  elevated  and  fertile  region, 
with  two  large  commercial  centres,  Popayan  and  Cali.  In  1907 
a  railway  was  under  construction  to  the  latter,  and  an  extension 
to  Bogot&  was  also  projected. 

BUENOS  AIRES,  a  maritime  province  of  Argentina,  South 
America,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Santa  F€  and  Entre 
Rios,  £.  by  the  latter,  the  La  Plata  estuary,  and  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  territories  {gobernacumes)  of 
Rio  Negro  and  Las  Pampas,  and  the  provinces  of  C6rdoba  and 
Santa  F£.  Its  area  is  117,812  sq.  m.,  making  it  the  largest 
province  of  the  republic  It  is  also  the  most  populous,  even  ex- 
cluding the  federal  district,  an  official  estimate  of  1903  giving  it  a 
populationof  i,25x,ooa  Although  it  has  a  frontage  of  over  900  m. 
on  the  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic,  the  province  has  but  few  good 
natural  ports,  the.  best  being  Bahia  Blanca,  where  the  Argentine 
government  has  constructed  a  naval  port,  and  Ensenada  (La 
Plata),  where  extensive  artificial  basins  have  been  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  ocean-going  steamers.  San  Nicolas  in  the 
extreme  north  has  a  fairly  good  river  port,  while  at  Buenos  Airesi 
a  costly  artificial  port  has  been  constructed. 

In  its  general  aspect  the  province  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
treeless  plain  extending  from  the  Atlantic  and  La  Plata  estuary 
westward  to  the  Andes.  A  fringe  of  small  tangled  wood  covers 
the  low  river  banks  and  delta  region  of  the  Parani  between  San 
Nicolas  and  Buenos  Aires;  thence  southward  to  Bahia  Blanca 
the  sea-shore  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  zone  of  lagoons  and  partially 
submerged  lands  immediately  behind.  The  south-eastern  and 
central  parts  of  the  province  are  low 'and  marshy,  and  their 
effective  drainage  has  long  been  an  urgent  problenL  Two  ranges 
of  low  mountains  extend  partiy  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
province — the  first  from  Mar  del  Plata,  on  the  coast,  in  a  north- 
east direction,  known  at  different  points  as  the  Sierra  del  Volcan 
(8S5  ft.).  Sierra  de  Tandil  (1476  ft.);  and  Sierra  Baya,  and  the 
second  and  •shorter  range  nearer  Bahia  Blanca,  Having  the 
same  general  direction,  known  at  different  points  as  the  Sierra 
Pillahuinco  and  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  (3543  ft).  The  country  is 
well  watered  with  numerous  lakes  and  small  rivers,  the  largest 
river  being  the  Rio  Salado  del  Sud,  which  rises  near  the  north- 
western boundary  and  flows  entirely  across  the  province  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  with  a  course  of  about  360  m.  The  Rio 
Colorado  crosses  the  extreme  southern  extension  of  the  province, 
a  distance  of  about  80  m.,  but  its  mouth  is  obstructed,  and  its 
lower  course  is  subject  to  occasional  disastrous  inundations. 

Cattle-raising  naturally  became  the  principal  industry  of  this 
region  soon  after  its  settlement  by  the  Spaniards,  and  sheep- 
raising  on  a  profitable  basis  was  developed  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  Toward  the  end  of  that  century  the  exports 
of  wool,  live-stock  and  dressed  meats  reached  enormous  pro- 
portions. There  is  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef  (tasajo)  to 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  of  live-stock  to  Europe,  South  Africa  and 
neighbouring  South  American  republics.  Much  attention  also 
has  been  given  to  raising  horses,  asses,  mules,  swine  and  goats, 
all  of  which  thrive  on  these  grassy  plains^  Butter  and  cheese- 
making  have  gained  considerable  prominence  in  the  province 
since  1890,  and  butter  has  become  an  article  of  export.  Little 
attention  had  been  given  to  cereals  up  to  1875,  but  subsequently 
energetic  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  linseed,  barley,  oats  and  alfalfa,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  the  century  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  had  reached  a 
considerable  value.  In  1895  there  were  3,400,000  acres  under 
cultivation  in  the  province,  and  in  1900  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  alone  aggregated  1,960,000  acres.  Fruit-growing  also 
has  made  good  progress,  especially  on  the  islands  of  the  Paran& 
delta,  and  Argentine  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  grapes  and 
figs  are  highly  appreciated. 

The  navigation  of  the  Parani  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  is 
impossible  for  the  larger  ocean-going  steamers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  therefore, 
must  pass  through  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Ensenada,  at 


which  an  immense  volume  of  business  is  oonoentzated.  AH  the 
great  trunk  railways  of  the  republic  pass  through  the  prov-iaoe 
and  converge  at  these  ports,  and  from  them  a  number  of  trasjh 
atlantic  steamship  lines  carry  away  the  products  of  its  ferJk 
soil.  The  province  is  also  liberally  supplied  with  braadi  rail- 
ways. In  the  far  south  the  new  port  of  Bahia  Blanca  has  becoice 
prominent  in  the  export  of  wool  and  wheat. 

The  principal  dties  and  towns  of  the  province  (apart  fn» 
Buenos  Aires  and  its  suburbs  of  Bdgrano  and  Floires)  axe  its 
capital  La  Plata;  Bahia  Bhinca,  San  Nicolas,  a  river  port  ca 
theParanA  150  m.  by  rail  north-west  of  Buenos  Aires,  nith  a 
population  (1901)  of  13,000;-  Campana  (pop.  5419  in  1^93), 
the  former  river  port  of  Buenos  Aires  on  one  of  the  chanads  of 
the  Parani,  51  m.  by  rail  north-west  of  that  dty,  and  the  ate 
of  the  first  factory  in  Argentina  (1883)  for  freezing  fflntUm  icr 
export;  Chivilcoy,'an  important  interior  town,  with  a  pt^wkiioa 
(1901)  of  15,000;  Pergamino  (9540  in  1895),  a  nortfaen  'whad 
railway  centre;  Mar  del  Plata,  a  popular  seaside  resort  950  m, 
by  raU  south  of  Buenos  Aires;  Azul  (9494),  TandD  {7cS&\, 
Chascomfis(5667),  Mercedes(9269),and  Barracas  al  Sttd  (io,iSs). 
once  the  centre  of  the  jerked  beef  industries. 

The  earlyhistoryof  the  provinceof  Buenos  Aires  wasastmggk 
for  supremacy  over  the  other  provinces  for  a  period  of  t«o 
generations.  Its  large  extent  of  territory  was  secured  thrm.^ 
successive  additions  by  conquest  of  adjoining  Indian  territoria 
south  and  west,  the  last  additions  being  as  late  as  1879.  Ba«cs 
Aires  became  a  province  of  the  Confederation  in  iSao,  atd 
adopted  a  constitution  in  1854,  which  provides  for  its  adnunistn- 
tion  by  a  governor  and  legislature  of  two  chambers,  both  dxsea 
by  popular  vote.  An  unsuccessful  revolt  in  x88o  against  the 
national  government  led  to  the  federalization  of  the  dty  ci 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  selection  of  La  PlatA  as  the  proviadal 
capital,  the  republic  assuming  the  public  indebtedness  of  the 
provinces  at  that  time  a&  an  indemnification.  Before  the  nrv 
capital  was  finished,  however,  the  province  had  incurred  farther 
liabilities  of  ten  millions  sterlijog,  and  has  since  then  been  greatly 
handicapped  in  its  development  in  consequence      (A.  J.  L.) 

BUENOS  AIRES,  a  dty  and  port  of  Argentina,  and  capital  of 
the  republic,  in  34*  36'  21'  S.  lat,  and  58*  21'  33*  W.  kog.,  oa  the 
west  shoreof  the  La  Plata  estuary,  about  1 55  m.  above  its  ntoexh. 
and- X 27  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Montevideo.  The  estuary  at  thb 
point  is  34  m.  wide,  and  so  shallow  that  vessds  can  enter  the 
dodcs  oidy  through  artificial  channels  kept  <^>en  by  coostaat 
dredging.  Previously  to  the  construction  of  the  new  port  ocean- 
going vessels  of  over  15  ft  drauf^t  were  oompdled  to  anchor  is 
the  outer  roads  some  12  m.  from  the  dty,  and  coramnucatke 
with  the  shore  was  effected  by  means  of  steam  tenders  and  smafl 
boats,  connecting  with  long  landing  piers,  or  with  carts  diivca 
out  from  the  beach.  The  dty  is  built  upon  an  open  grassy  pUla 
extending  inland  from  the  banks  of  the  estuary,  andnonh  from 
the  Riachudo  or  Matanzas  river  where  the  "  Boca  "  port  is 
located.  Its  average  elevation  is  about  65  ft.  above  na-kvd 
The  federal  district,  which  indudes  the  dty  and  its  suburbs  i&d 
covers  an  area  of  72  sq.  m.,  was  detached  from  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires  by  an  act  of  congress  in  i88a  With  the  constrsc- 
tion  of  the  new  port  and  redamation  of  consideraUe  areas  of  tl» 
shallow  water  frontage,  the  area  of  the  dty  has  been  greaUy 
extended  below  the  line  of  the  original  estuary  banks.  Tb< 
streets  of  the  old  dty,  which  are  narrow  anci  laid  out  to  endofe 
rectangular  blocks  of  uniform  size,  run  nearly  parallel  with  Ux 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  this  i^an  is  not  doidy 
followed  in  the  new  additions  and  suburbs.  This  uniforatity  ia 
plan,  combined  with  the  level  ground  and  the  style  of  baildicci 
first  erected,  gave  to  the  dty  an  extremely  monotoiUMts  aad  m- 
interesting  appearance,  but  with  its  growth  in  wealth  and  p^rais- 
tion,  greater  diversity  -and  better  taste  in  architecture  bavt 
resulted. 

The  prevailing  style  of  domestic  architecture  is  that  introdoced 
from  Spain  and  used  throughout  all  the  Spanish  colonies— tbc 
grouping  of  one-storey  buildings  round  one  or  tw)  petios,  «^h 
open  on  the  street  through  a  wide  doorway.  These  resideiKes 
have  heavily  barred  windows  on  the  street,  and  flat  KKb  «ith 
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parapets  admiiably  adapted  for  defence.  The  domidliatlon  of 
wealthy  foreigneis,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs 
and  foreign  culture,  have  gradually  modified  the  style  of  archi- 
teaure,  both  public  and  ciomestic,  and  modem  Buenos  Aires  is 
adorned  with  many  costly  and  attractive  public  edifices  and 
residences.  French  renaissance,  lavishly  decorated,  has  become 
the  prevailing  style.  The  Avenida  Alvear  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  el^ance  of  its  private  residences,  and  the  new  Avenida 
de  Mayo  for  its  display  of  elaborately  ornamented  public  and 
business  edifices,  while  the  suburban  districts  of  Belgrano  and 
Flores  are  distinguished  for  the  attractiveness  of  their  country- 
houses  and  gardens.  A  part  of  the  popidation  is  greatly  over- 
crowded, one-fifth  living  in  comentiUoSf  or  tenement-houses. 

Among  the  city's  many  plaxas^  or  squares,  twelve  are  espedally 
worthy  of  mention,  viz.:  25  de  Mayo  (formerly  Victoria)  on 
which  face  the  Government-House  and  Cathedral^  San  Martin 
(or  Retiro),  Lavalle,  Libertad,  Lorea,  Belgrano,  6  de  Junio, 
Once  de  Setiembre,  Independenda  (formerly  Concepd6n), 
ConstltQd6n,  Caridad  and  ag  de  Dedembre.  Tliese  vary  in  size 
from  one  to  three  squares,  or  4  to  la  acres  each,  and  are  hand- 
somely laid  out  with  flowers,  shrubbery,  walks  and  shade  trees. 
There  are  also  two  elaborately  laid  out  alamedas^  the  Recdeta  and 
the  Paseo  de  Julio,  the  latter  on  the  river  front  and  partially 
absorbed  by  the  new  port  works,  and  the  great  park  at  Palermo, 
o£Bcia]ly  called  3  de  Febrero,  which  contains  840  acres,  beauti- 
fully Laid  out  in  drives,  footpaths,  lawns',  gardens  and  artificial 
lakes.  In  all,  the  plazas  and  parks  of  Buenos  Aires  cover  an  area 
of  960  acres.   -  • 

The  cathedra],  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  South  America, 
dating  from  1752,  resembles  the  Madeleine  of  Paris  in  design,  and 
its  Hassiral  portico  facing  the  Plaza  25  de  Mayo  has  twelve 
stately  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  elaborately  sciilptured 
pediment.  The  archbishop's  palace  (Buenos  Aires  became  an 
archiepiscopal  see  in  x866)  adjoins  the  cathedral.  There  are 
about  twenty-five  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  popular  of  which  is  the  Merced  on  Calle 
Reconqubta,  and  four  Protestant  churches — English,  Scottish 
Presbyterian,  American  Methodist  and  German  Lutheran. 
Twenty  asylnms  for  orphans  and  indigent  persons  and  one  for 
lunatics  are  maintained  at  pubh'c  expense  and  by  private  religious 
associations,  while  the  demand  for  organized  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  is  met  by  fifteen  well-appointed  hospitals, 
having  an  aggregate  of  2600  beds,  and  treating  17,000  patients 
annually.  Of  these,  five  belong  to  foreign  nationalities.  The 
dty  has  six  cemeteries  covering  ajo  acres. 

Among  the  more  notewcnrthy  public  buildings  ate  the  Casa 
Rosada  (government-house),  facing  the  Plaza  2$  de  Mayo  and 
occupying  in  part  the  site  of  the  fort  built  by  Garay  in  2580; 
the  new  congress  hall  on  Calle  Callao  and  Avenida  de  Mayo, 
finished  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  about  £x  ,300,000;  the  new  municipal 
hall  on  Avenida  de  Mayo;  the  bolsa  or  exchange,  distributing 
reservoir,  mint,  and  some  of  the  more  modon  educational 
KitilHrngit  IBj^ier  education  is  represented  by  the  university 
of  Baeaos  Aires,  ^th  its  several  faculties,  including  law  and 
me<fidne,  and  3562  students  (xgox),  four  national  colleges,  three 
nonnal  schools  and  various  technical  schools.  There  axe,  also, 
a  national  library,  a  national  museum,  a  zoological  garden 
and  an  aqnaiiuin.  The  people  are  fond  of  music,  the  drama 
and  amusements,  and  devote  much  time  and  expense  to  diver- 
sions of  a  widely  varied  character,  from  Italian  opera  to  horse- 
radng  and  fdoia.  They  have  two  or  three  large  public  baths, 
and  a  large  xmmber  of  aodal^  sporting  and  athletic  dubs.  The 
Forteft08»  h»  the  residents  cS.  Buenos  Aires  are  called,  are 
accustomed  to  call  their  dty  the  "  Paris  of  America,"  and  not 
withoot  reason.  Buenos  Aires  has  become  the  prindpal  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  rqpublic,  and  its  industrial  establishments 
are  nnmbered  by  thousands  and  their  capital  by  hundreds  of 
xnillioiui  of  dollam. 

The  growth  of  Buenos  Aires  since  settled  conditions  have 
prevailed,  and  espedally  since  its  federalization,  has  been  very 
capgd,  and  the  dty  has  finaDy  outstripped  all  rivals  and  become 
the  largest  dty  of  South  America.    At  the  time  of  its  first 
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authentic  census  in.  1869,  it  had  a  population  of  x 77,767.  In 
X887,  when  the  suburbs  of  Belgrano  and  Flores  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  a8,ooo  were  annexed,  its  population  without  this 
increment  was  estimated  at  404,000.  In  X89S  the  national 
census  gave  the  population  as  663,854,  and  in  1904  a  munidpal 
census  increased  it  to  950,891.  At  the  close  of  1905  the  national 
statistical  office  estimated  it  at  1,025,653.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  is  unusually  large  (about  X4  per  thousand  in  1905). 
The  dty  has  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
republic.  The  government  is  vested  in  an  intendente  municipal 
(mayor)  appointed  by  the  national  executive  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate,  and  a  concejo  ddiberante  GegislaUve  council) 
elected  by  the  people  and  composed  of  two  councillors  from 
each  parish.  The  police  force  i^  a  military  organization  under 
the  control  of  the  luttional  executive,  and  the  higher  municipal 
courts  are  subject  to  the  same  authority.  Every  ratepayer, 
whether  foreigner  or  native,  has  the  right  to  vote  in  munidpal 
dections  and  to  serve  in  the  munidpal  coundL 

The  water^upply  is  drawn  from  the  estuary  at  Belgrano  and 
conducted  3§  m.  to  the  Recoleta,  where  three  great  settling 
basins,  with  an  a^;regate  capadty  of  x  2,000,000  gallons,  and  six 
acres  of  covered  filters,  are  located.  It  is  then  pumped  to  the 
great  distributing  reservoir  at  Calles  C6rdoba  and  Viamonte, 
which  coven  four  acres  and  has  a  capadty  of  13,500,000  gallons. 
These  works  were  begun  in  1873.  Up  to  1873,  when  the  water 
and  drainage  works  were  initiated  by  En^ish  engineeis  and  con- 
tractors, there  were  no  public  sewers,  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
dty  was  indescribably  bad.  The  cholera  epidemic  of  X867-X868, 
with  15,000  victims,  and  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  X871,  with 
26,000  victims,  were  greatly  intensified  by  these  insanitary  con- 
ditions. The  construction  of  the  sewers  lasted  about  19  years, 
when  in  1892  the  water  and  drainage  works  were  taken  over 
by  the  government,  and  are  now  administered  at  public  expense 
and  at  a  profit.  The  main  sewer  is  x6  m.  long  and  extends 
southward  beyond  Qmlmes.  The  total  cost  of  the  two  systems 
exceeded  six  inillions  sterling.  Buenos  Aires  is  now  provided 
with  a  good  water-supply,  and  its  sanitary  condition  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  other  great  dties,  the  annual  death- 
rate  being  about  x8  per  thousand,  against  27  per  thousand  in 
1887.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is  64**  Fidu:,,  and  its  annual 
raiiiall  34  ixL 

The  lifting  indudes  both  gas  and  electridty,  the  former 
dating  from  X856.  Previously  to  that  time  street  lighting  had 
been  effected  at  first  with  lamps  burning  mares'  grease,  and 
then  with  tallow  candles.  The  streets  were  at  first  paved  with 
cobUe-stones,  then  with  dressed  granite  paving-stones  (parallel- 
epipedons),  and  finally  with  wood  and  asphalt  The  tram 
service  is  in  the  hands  of  nine  private  companies,  operating  313 
m.  of  track  (31st  of  December  1905),  on  almost  five-sevenths  of 
which  dcctric  traction  is  employed.  The  dty  is  the  prindpal 
terminus  and  port  for  nearly  aU  the  trunk  railway  lines  of  the 
republic,  which  have  large  passenger  stations  at  the  Retiro, 
Once  de  Setiembre,  and  Constitud6n  plazas,  and  are  connected 
with  the.  central  produce  market  and  the  new  Madero  port. 
The  great  central  produce  market  at  Barracas  al  Sud  {Mercado 
Central  de  Frutosjf  whose  lands,  buildings,  railway  sidings, 
machinery  and  mole  cost  £750,000^  is  designed  to  handle  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  products  of  the  country  on  a  large  scale, 
while  20  nuirkets  in  the  dty  meet  the  needs  of  local  consumers. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the 
"  Madero  docks,"  constructed  to  enlarge  and  improve  its  shipping 
facilities.  Improvements  had  been  begun  in  X87  2  at  the  "  Boca," 
as  the  port  on  the  Riachudo  is  called,  and  nearly  £x, 500,000  was 
spent  there  in  landing  facilities  and  dredging  a  channd  12  m. 
in  length,  to  deep  water.  These  improvements  were  found  in- 
suffident,  and  in  X887  work  was  begun  on  plans  executed  by  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  for  a  series  of  four  docks  and  two  basins  in  front 
of  the  dty,  occupying  3  m.  of  reclaimed  shore-line,  and  coxmected 
with  deep  water  by  two  dredged  chaimels.  The  north  basin  is 
provided  with  two  dry  docks,  and  the  new  quays  are  equipped 
with  24  warehouses,,  hydraulic  cranes,  And  ;t8  m;  of  railway 
sidings  and  coxmexioxis.    The  total  cost  of  the  new  port  works 
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up  to  1908  was  about  £8,000,000  sterling  ($40,000,000  gold). 
In  September  of  that  year  it  was  decided  by  congress  to  borrow 
£5,000,000  for  still  fiurther  extensions  which  were  found  to  be 
required.  The  channels  to  deep  water  require  constant  dredging 
because  of  the  great  quantity  of  silt  deposited  by  the  river,  and  on 
this  and  (Ulied  purposes  an  expenditure  of  £560,000  was  voted  in 
1908.  In  1907  there  were  39,178  shipping  entries  in  the  port, 
with  an  aggregate  of  13,335,737  tons,  the  merchandise  movement 
being  4,360,000  tons  imports  and  2,900,000  tons  of  produce 
exports.  The  revenues  for  1907  were  $5,452,000  gold,  and 
working  expenses,  $2,2x3,000  gold,  the  profit  ($3,329,000)  being 
equal  to  about  8  %  on  the  cost  of  construction. 

Histay. — ^Three  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  colony 
where  the  dty  of  Buenos  Aires  stands.  The  first  was  in  1 535  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa  with  a  large  and  well-equii^>ed  expedition 
from  Spain,  which,  through  mismanagement  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians,  resulted  in  complete  failure.  An  eq>edition  sent  up 
the  river  by  Mendoza  founded  Asunci6n,  and  tliither  went  the 
colonists  from  his  "  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Ayxes  "  when  that 
settlement  was  abandoned.  The  second  was  in  1542  by  a  part 
of  the  e]q)edition  from  Spain  under  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  but  with 
as  little  success.  The  third  was  in  1580  by  Don  Juan  de  Garay, 
governor  of  Paraguay,  who  had  alrttdy  established  a  half-way 
post  at  Santa  F£  in  x  573,  and  from  this  attempt  dates  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  dty.  The  need  of  a  port  near  the  sea,  where  sup- 
plies from  Spain  could  be  recdved  and  ships  provisioned,  was 
keenly  fdt  by  the  Spanish  colonists  at  Asund6n,  and  Garay's 
expedition  down  the  Parani  in  1580  had  that  special  object  in 
view.  Garay  built  a  fort  and  laid  out  a  town  in  the  prescribed 
Spanish  style  above  Mendoza*s  abandoned  settlement,  giving  it 
the  name  of  "  Gudad  de  la  Santissima  Trinidad,"  but  retaixiing 
Mendosa's  descriptive  name  for  the  port  in  appreciation  of  the 
agreeable  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  that  locality.  Buenos 
Aires  remained  a  dq;>endency  of  Asund6n  until  1620,  when  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  the  La  Plata  region  were  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Paraguay,  Tucuman  wd  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Garay's  "  dty  "  became  the  capital  of  the  latter  and  also  the  seat 
of  a  new  bishopric  •  The  increasing  population  and  trade  of  the 
La  Plata  settlements  naturally  contributed  .to  the  importance 
and  prosperity  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  Spain  seems  to  have  taken 
very  little  interest  in  the  town  at  that  time.  Peru  still  dazzled 
the  imagination  with  her  stores  of  gold  and  sQver,  and  the  king 
and  his  coundUors  and  merchants  had  no  thought  for  the  little 
trading  station  on  the  La  Plata,  for  which  one  small  shipment  of 
supplies  each  year  was  at  first  thought  suffidcnt.  The  proximity 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Brazil  and  the  unprotected  state 
of  the  coast,  however,  made  smuggling  easy,  and  the  cdkmists 
soon  learned  to  supply  their  own  needs  in  that  way.  The  heavy 
seigniorage  tax  on  gold  and  sflver,  and  the  costs  of  transportation 
by  way  of  Panama,  also  sent  a  stream  of  contraband  metal  from 
Charcas  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  it  found  eager  buyers  among  the 
Portuguese  traders  from  Brazil,  who  even  founded  the  town  of 
Cobnia  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary  to  &dlitate  thetr 
hazardous  traffic.  In  time  the  magnitude  of  these  operations 
attracted  attention  at  Madrid  and  efforts  were  made  to  suppress, 
them,  but  without  complete  success  until  more  liberal  provisions 
were  naade  to  promote  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
In  1776  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  provinces  were  erected  into  a  vice- 
royal^,  and  Buenos  Aires  bwame  its  capital  'Two  yean  later 
the  old  commercial  restrictions  were  abolished  and  a  new  code 
was  promulgated,  so  liberal  in  character  compared  with  the  old 
that  it  was  caDed  the  "  free  trade  regulations."  Under  the  old 
system  all  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  had  been  prohibited, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal— the  former 
having  a  contract  (1715  to  1739)  to  introduce  African  slaves,  and 
permission  to  tend  6ne  shipload,  of  merchandise  each  year  to 
certain  ookmial  ports,  aiid  the  lattcPs  Brazilian  colonies  having 
permisuon  to  import  from  Buenos  Aires  each  year  2000  fanegas 
of  wheat,  500  quintals  of  jerked  beef  and  500  of  tsllow.  The 
African  slaves  introduced  into  Buenos  Aires  in  this  way  were 
limited  to  800  a  year,  and  were  the  only  slaves  of  that  character 
ever  received  except  some  from  BiazQ  after  1778,  when  greater 
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commercial  activity  in  the  port  created  a  sadden  densad  for 
labourers.  Under  the  new  regulations  9  ports  fai  Spain  and  24 
in  the  colonies  were  declared  ^iterfox  AoMUttlaff,  or  ports  of  <stjy, 
and  trade  between  them  was  permitted,  tbini^  a&der  maajr 
restrictions.  The  effect  of  this  change  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
portation of  hides  to  the  mother  country,  liriuch  bad  been  oclj 
150,000  a  year  before  17 78,  but  rose  to  700,000  and  iaojooo 
a  year  after  that  date.  (For  the  later  histoiy  of  the  dty  see 
AaCENTlNA.)  (A.  J.  L.) 

BUFF  (from  Fr.  bt^ffle,  a  buffalo),  a  leather  origtDslly  icade 
from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  now  also  from  the  skins  of  other 
animals,  of  a  dull  pale  yellow  colour,  used  for  nuking  the  bcff- 
coat  or  jerkin,  a  leathern  military  ooaL  The  oU  3rd  Foci 
regiment  of  the  line  in  the  British  army  (now  the  East  Kea: 
Regiment),  and  the  old  78th  Foot  (now  snd  battalMm  Seafcnh 
Highlanders),  aro  called  the  "  Buffs  "  and  the  "  Ross^hire  Bcfis " 
respectivdy,  from  the  yellow  or  buff-colour  ci  their  Ju-hp. 
The  term  is  oonmioiUy  used  now  of  the  colour  ahme. 

BUFFALO,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  connty-seat 
Erie  county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  the  second  dty  in  popolatiog  m 
the  state,  and  the  eighth  in  the  United  States,  at  the  E.  eiutir'ty 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Niagara  river;  tfist^s: 
by  rail  from  New  York  Ci^  433  m.,  from  Boston  499  m.,  isd 
from  Chicago  540  m. 

The  site  of  the  dty,  which  has  an  area  of  42  sq.  m.,  is  a  bcid. 
undubting  tract,  rising  gradually  £rom  the  lake  to  an  denilsz. 
of  from  50  to  80  ft,  its  altitude  avenging  somewhat  kas  thu 
600  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  high  Und  and  *^"*r*****  disiax 
and  the  excellent  drainage  and  water-supply  tytbaas,  mzX: 
Buffalo  one  of  the  most  healthy  dties  ii&'tlie  United  Suus, 
its  death-rate  jn  X900  bdng  x4-8  per  thousand,  and  in  1907 
X5-58.  As  originally  platted  by  Joseph  EDioott,  the  pba  of 
Buffalo  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Washington,  hot  the  pba 
was  much  altered  and  even  then  not  adhered  to.  Bofiak  Unbr 
has  broad  and  spadous  streets,  most  of  ^riiSdi  arc  fined  by  tna^ 
and  many  small  parks  and  squares.  Hie  municqial  park  systea 
is  one  of  unusual  beauty,  consistixig  of  a  chain  of  pazks  vith  4 
total  area  of  about  X030  acres,  endxding  the  dty  and  ooBScoed 
by  boulevards  and  driveways.  The  largest  Is  Ddawazc  Pui. 
about  365  acres,  induding  a  lake  of  46}  acres,  in  the  aoith  pan 
of  the  dty;  the  north  part  of  the  park  was  cndoeed  in  t>t 
grounds  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901.  Adjocui 
it  is  the  Forest  Lawn  cemetery,  in  which  are  moanncsts  to  j 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  and  to  the  famoos  Seneca  ckkf  Boi 
Jacket  (X751-X830),  a  friend  of  the  whites,  irtio  was  fiithfil 
when  approached  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  and  vazaed  tie 
Americans  of  their  danger;  by  many  he  has  been  ooosdotd 
the  greatest  orator  of  ha  race.  Among  the  other  puks  ia 
Cazenovia  Park,  Humboldt  Park,  South  Park  on  the  Uke 
Shore,  and  "  The  Front "  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sourer  of 
the  Niagara  river;  in  the  last  is  Fort  Porter  (named  ia  boaoc: 
of  Peter  B.  Porter),  where  the  United  States  sovcnaent  miii' 
tains  a  garrison. 

Principal  B« OtfMigt.—- Buffalo  is  widdy  known  for  the  beifltr 
of  its  residential  sections,  the  houses  being  for  the  most  part  <k- 
tached,  set  well  back  from  the  street,  and  suiTOuiKled  by  sttnoh : 
lawns.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  Fedenl  bdUis:. 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000;  the  dty  and  coonty  hall,  eosisz 
$1,500,000,  with  a  dock  tower  245  ft  high;  the  dty  coamBLn 
hidl,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  bullden'  eichsBgr,  i^i 
Masonic  temple,  two  state  armouries,  the  Prndrntisl,  FUcfit/ 
Trust,  White  and  Mutual  Life  buildinfs,  the  Ttek,  Star  lad 
Shea's  Pa^  theatres,  and  the  Ellioott  Square  bmh&g,  eoe  ci 
the  largest  office  structures  in  the  wodd;  and,  in  Ddavait  FvL 
the  Albright  art  gallery,  and  the  Buffalo  Histoirical  Society  bsiSd- 
ing,  whi<^  was  originally  the  New  Yak  state  boflding  eicctrl 
for  the  Pan-American  ExpositioQ  bdd  in  1901.  Anang  the 
social  dubs  the  Buffalo,  the  Univernty,  the  Fkrk,  the  S«tuB 
and  the  Country  dubs,  and  among  the  faoteb  the  Iroqm 
Lafayette,  Niagara  and  Genesee,  may  be  cqiedally  mcntioBed 
There  axe  many  handsome  diurdies,  including  St  Josq^'s 
(Roman  Catholic)aBd  StP&ul's  (Protestant  Episo^aQcathedxih, 
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ind  ^Trinity  (Protestant  EpiscoptI),  the  Westminster  Presby- 
teiian,  the  Ddairare  Avenue  Baptist,  and  the  Fiist  Pxesbyterian 
churches. 

Education. — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  high  and  gramtear 
schools,  the  qity  itself  supports  a  dty  training  school  for  teachers, 
aod  a  system  of  night  schools  and  kindergartens.  Here,  too,  is 
a  state  normal  school.  The  tmiversity  of  Buffalo  (organised  in 
1845)  comprises  schools  of  medicine  (1845),  law  (1887),  dentistry 
(1S92),  and  pharmacy  (x886).  Canisius  College  is  a  Roman 
CathoUc  (Jesuit)  institution  for  men  (established  in  2870  and 
chattered  in  1885),  having  in  1907  a.  college  department  and  an 
araH^mif  (or  hif^  schooI)  dqxutment,  and  a  librazy  of  about 
a6,ooo  volumes.  Martin  Luther  Seminary,  established  in  2854, 
is  a  theolo^cal  seminazy  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Among  the  best-known  schook  afe  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Buffalo  Semiaaxy,  the  Franklin  and  the  Heathoote  schools, 
Boly  Angels  and  St  Maty'a  academies,  St  Joseph's  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  St  Margaret's  school  for  girls.  The  Buffalo  public 
librazy,  founded  in  2837,  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  erected  in 
1887  (valued  at  $1,000,000),  and  contains  about  300,000  books 
and  pamphlets.  Other  important  libraries,  with  the  approximate 
number  of  their  books,  are  the  Grosvenor  (founded  in  2859), 
for  reference  (75,000  voltmies  and  7000  pamphlets);  the  John 
C.  Lord,  housed  in  the  building  of  the  Historical  Sodety  (20,620) ; 
the  Law  (8th  judicial  district)  (27,000);  the  Catholic  Institute 
(23,000);-  and  the  library  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Sodety 
(founded  2862)  (26,600),  now  in  the  handsome  building  in  Dela- 
ware Park  used  as  the  New  York  state  budding  during  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  of  .1902.  The  Buffalo  Sodety  of  Natural 
Sciences  has  a  museum  in  the  public  library  building. 

Public  /iwlitefftmr.— The  hospitals  and  the  chariuble  and 
correctio&al  izistitutions  are  numerous  and  are  well  administered. 
Many  private  institutions  tat  richly  endowed.  Among  the 
ho^itals  are  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  Erie  county, 
the  Buffalo  general,  the  Children's,  the  United  States  marizie 
(maintained  by  the  Federal  government),  the  German,  the 
Homeopathic,  the  Women's,  ^e  German  Deaconess  and  the 
Riverside  ho^tals,  and  the  Buffalo  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Nurses'  trainizig  schools  are  connected  with  most  of 
these.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  the  Buffalo,  St  Vincent's  and  St  Joseph's  orphan 
a^lums,  St  John's  orphan  home,  St  Mary's  a^lum  for  widows 
and  foundlings,  and  the  Ingleside  home  for  erring  womeiL 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  institutions  in  the  dty  is  the 
Charity  Organization  Sodety,  with  headquarters  in  Fitch 
Izistitute.  Founded  in  2877,  it  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  manifold  activities  have  not  only  contributed 
much  to  the  ameliora^on  of  social  conditions  in  Buffalo,  but 
have  caused  it  to  be  looked  to  as  a  modd  upon  which  similar 
institutions  have  been  founded  elsewhere. 

The  first  newspaper,  the  Gazette  (a  weekly),  was  established 
in  2822  and  became  the  Commercial,  a  daily,  in  2835.  The  first 
daily  was  the  Courier,  established  in  2832.  There  were  in  2908 
deven  daily  papers  published,  three  of  which  were  in  German 
azui  two  in  Polish.  The  weekly  papers  indude  several  in  German, 
three  in  Polish,  and  one  in  Italian. 

Government  and  Population. — Buffalo  is  governed  under  an 
amended  dty  charter  of  2896  by  which  the  govenmient  is  vested 
in  a  bicameral  dty  a>undl,  and  a  mayor  dected  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  mayor  appoints  the  heads  of  the  prindpal  executive 
departments  (health,  dvil  service,  p&rks,  police  and  fire).  The 
dty  derk  is  elected  by  the  dty  council.  The  mimidpality 
maintains  several  well-equipped  public  baths,  and  owns  its 
water-supply  system,  the  water  being  obtained  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  dty  ^  lighted  by  dectridty  generated  by  the  water  power 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  by  manufactured  gas.  Gas,  obtained  by 
pipe  lines  fzom  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  and  the  Canadian 
(Welland)  luitural  gas  fidds,  is  also  used  extensivdy  for  lighting 
and  heating  purposes. 

From  the  first  census  enumeration  in  2820  the  population  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  from  about  sooo  tiU  it  reached 
3S3i387  inhabitants  in  2900,  and  423,71$  (20  %  hicrease)  in  2920* 


In  2900  there  were  148,135  native-born  and  204,95a  forefgn- 
bom;  350,586  were  white  and  only  2802  coloured,  of  whom 
2698  were  negroes.  Of  the  native-born  whites,  255,726  had 
dther  one  or  both  parents  foreign-bom;  and  of  the  total  popula- 
tion 93,256  were  of  unmixed  Goman  parentage.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  population  36,720  were  German,  the  other  large  dements 
in  their  order  of  importance  beizig  Polish,  Canadian,  Irish,  the 
British  (other  than  Irish).  Various  sections  of  the  poorer  pazt 
of  the  dty  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  iznmigrants 
from  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy. 

CommumcaHoui  and  Commerce, — Situated  almost  equidistant 
from  Chica^,  Boston  and  New  York,  Buffalo,  by  reason  of  its 
favourable  location  in  respect  to  lake  tzan^ortation  and  its 
position  on  the  prindpal  northem  trade  route  between  the  East 
and  West,  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  conunerdal 
and  mdustrial  centres  in  the  UnioiL  Some- fourteen  trunk  lines 
have  terminals  at,  or  pass  through,  Buffalo.  Tracks  of  a  bdt  line 
trazisfer  company  eiudrde  the  dty,  and  altogether  there  are  more 
than  500  m.  of  track  within  the  limits  of  Buffalo.  Of  great 
importance  also  is  the  lake  commerce.  Almost  all  the  great 
steaznship  tzansportation  lizics  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  an  eastern 
tezminus  at  Buffalo,  which  thus  has  direct  passenger  and  fzeic^t 
'ooimexion  with  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
the  **  Head  of  the  Lakes  "  (Duluth-Superior).  With  the  latter 
port  it  is  connected  by  the  Great  Northem  Steamship  Company, 
a  subddiazy  lizie  of  the  Great  Northem  railway,  the  passenger 
service  of  which  is  carried  on  by  what  are  probiJdy  the  lazgest 
and  finest  inland  passenger  steaznships  in  existence.  The  toimage 
of  the  port  of  Buffalo  is  cozisidenbly  more  than  5,000,000  tons 
aimually.  With  a  water  front  of  approximatdy  20  m.  and  with 
8  to  20  m.  of  wharfs,  the  shipping  facilities  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  extensive  harbbur  improvements  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  government.  These  improvements  comprise  a 
series  of  inner  breakwaters  and  piers  and  an  outer  breakwater 
of  stone  and  cement,  4  m.  in  length,  constracted  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Another  artery  of  trade  of  great  importance 
is  the  Erie  Canal,  which  here  has  its  westem  terminus,  and  whose 
completion  (2825)  gave  the  first  impetus  to  Buffalo's  coznmerdal 
growth.  With  the  Canadian  shore  Buffalo  is  connected  by 
ferry,  and  by  the  International  bridge  (from  Squaw  IsUnd), 
'which  cost  $2,500,000  and  was  completed  in  2873. 

It  is  as  a  distributing  centre  for  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  East  to  the  West,  and  for  the  raw  products  of  the  West  to 
the  East,  and  for  the  trans-shipment  from  lake  to  rail  and  vice 
versa,  that  Buffalo  occupies  a  position  of  greatest  importance. 
It  is  ozie  of  the  prindpal  grain  and  flour  markets  in  the  world. 
Here  in  2843  Joseph  Dart  erected  the  first  grain  elevator  ever 
constructed.  In  2906  the  grain  devators  had  a  capadty  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  bushels,  and  aimual 
recdpts  of  more  than  200,000,000  bushds.  The  recdpts  of  flour 
approximate  20,000,000  barrels  yearly.  More  than  20,000,000 
head  of  live  stock  are  handled  in  a  year  in  extensive  stock-yards 
V75  acres)  at  East  Buffalo;  and  the  horse  market  is  the  largest 
in  America.  Other  important  artides  of  commerce  are  lumber, 
the  recdpts  of  which  average  200,000,000  ft.  per  azmum;  fish 
(25,000,000  R>  annually);  and  iron  ore  and  coal,  part  of  which, 
however,  is  handled  at  Tonawanda,  really  a  part  of  the  port  of 
Buffalo.  Buffalo  is  the  port  of  entry  of  Buffalo  Creek  customs 
district;  in  2908  its  imports  were  valued  at  $6,708,929,  and  its 
exports  at  $26,29^,563. 

Manufactures. — As  a  manufacturing  centre  Buffalo  ranks  next 
to  New  York  among  the  dties  of  the  state.  The  manufactures 
were  valued  in  2900  at  $222,230,062  (of  which  $205,627,282  was 
the  value  of  the  factory  product),  an  increase  of  22*2  %over  2890; 
value  of  factory  product  in  2905,  $247,377,873.  The  value  of  the 
prindpal  products  in  2900  was  as  follows:  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  $9,632,287  (in  2905  sUughtering  and  meat-packing 
$22,226,433,  and  slaughtering,  not  induding  meat-packingi 
^3,929,940);  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $6,826,057 
(2905,  $22,402,855);  linseed  oil,  $6,272,270;  cars  and  shop  con- 
stmction,  $4,5i3.333(x905, 13,609,472);  malt  liquors,  $4,269,973 
(2905,  $5,287,226);  soap  and  candles,  $3,818,572  (in  2905,  soap 
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l4»792i9X5);  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  $31363,697  (x905» 
$9,807,906);  lumber  and  planing  mill  products,  $3,095,760 
(1905,  $4,186,668);  dothing,  $3,246,723  (190S1  $4,231,126); 
iron  and  steel  products,  $2,624,547.  Other  industrial  establish- 
ments of  importance  include  petroleum  refineries,  ship-yards* 
brick,  stone  and  lime  works,  saddleiy  and  harness  factories, 
lithographing  establishments,  patent  medidne  works,  chemical 
works,  and  copper  smdters  and  refineries.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  among  the  largest  in  existence,  notably  the  Union  and  the 
Wagner  Palace  car  works,  the  Union  dry  docks,  the  sted  plants 
of  Use  Lackawqpna.  Iron  and  Sted  Company,  and  the  Larkin 
8oap  factory. 

History. — ^The  first  white  men  to  visit  the  site  of  Bu£falo 
were  undoubtedly  the  adventurous  Fkench  trappers  and  various 
Jesuit  missionaries.  Near  here,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Niagara 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Ca3ruga  Creek,  La  Salle  in  1679  built  hjs 
ship  the  "  Grifiin,"  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  built  Fort  Conti, 
which,  however,  was  burned  in  the  same  year.  In  1687  marquis 
de  Doionville  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  fort  which  was 
named  in  his  honour  and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  fortifications 
on  or  near  the  same  site  successively  called  Fort  Niagara;  and 
the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  military  operations  up  to 
the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence.  As  early  as  1784  the 
present  site  of  the  dty  of  Buffalo  came  to  be  known  as  **  the 
Buffalo  Creek  region  "  either  from  the  herds  of  buffalo  or  bison 
which,  according  to  Indian  tradition,  had  frequented  the  salt 
licks  of  the  creek,  or  more  probably  from  an  Indian  chief.  A 
little  later,  possibly  in  x  788-2789,  Cornelius  Winney,  an  Indian 
trader,  bxiilt  a  cabin  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  thus  be- 
came the  first  permanent  white  resident.  Slowly  other  settlers 
gathered.  The  land  was  a  part  of  the  original  Phdps-Gorham 
Purchase,  and  subsequently  (about  x  793)  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  HoUand  Land  Company,  being  part  of  the  tract  known 
as  the  Holland  Purchase.  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  agent  of  the 
company,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  Buffalo,"  laid 
out  a  town  in  1801-1802,  calling  it  New  Amsterdam,  and  by  Uus 
name  it  was  known  on  the  company^s  books  untU  about  z8io. 
The  name  of  Buffalo  Creek  or  Buffalo,  however,  proved  more 
popular;  the  village  became  the  county-seat  of  Niagara  county 
in  1808,  and  two  years  later  the  town  of  Buffalo  was  erected. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Buffalo 
and  the  region  about  Niagara  Falls  became  a  centre  of  active 
military  operations;  directly  across  the  Niagara  river  was  the 
British  Fort  Erie.  It  was  from  Buffalo  that  IJeutenant  Jesse  D. 
Elliott  (x 782-1845)  made  his  brilliant  capture  of  the  "Detroit" 
and  "  Caledom'a  "  in  Octobes.  18x2;  and  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  December  X813  the  settlement  was  attacked,  captured,  sacked, 
and  almost  completdy  destroyed  by  a  force  of  British,  Canadians 
and  Indians  under  General  Sir  Phineas  Riall  {c,  X769-X85X).  After 
the  cessatiop  of  hostilities,  however,  Buffalo,  which  had  been 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  x8x3,  was  rapidly  rebuilt.  Its  advan- 
tages as  a  commerdal  centre  were  early  recognized,  and  its 
importance  was  enhanced  on  the  opening  up  of  the  middle 
West  to  settlement,  when  Buffalo  became  the  prindpal  gateway 
for  the  lake  routes.  Here  in  x8x8  was  rebuilt  the  "  Walk-in-the- 
Water,"  the  first  steamboat  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  named  in 
honour  of  a  famous  Wyandot  Indian  chief.  In  X825  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal  with  its  western  terminus  at  Buffalo 
greatly  increased  the  importance  of  the  place,  which  now  rapidly 
outstripped  affd  soon  absorbed  Black  Rock,  a  village  adjoining 
it  on  the  N.,  which  had  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous 
rival.  In  X  83  2  B  uffalo  obtained  a  dty  charter,  and  Dr  Ebenezer 
Johnson  (X786-X849)  was  diosen  the  first  mayor.  In  that  year, 
and  again  in  X834,  a  cholera  epidemic  caused  considerable  loss 
of  life.  At  Buffalo  in  2848  met  the  Free-Soil  convention  that 
nominated  Martin  van  Buren  for  the  presidency  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  for  the  vice-presidency.  Grover  Cleveland  lived 
in  Buffalo  from  X855  until  X884,  when  he  was  dected  president, 
and  was  mayor  of  Buffalo  in  1882,  when  he  was  dected  governor 
of  New  York  state.  The  Pan-American  Exposition,  in  odebration 
of  the  progress  of  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  hdd  there  (May  x-November  a,  X9ox).    It  was 


daring  a  reception  In  the  Temple  of  Mm^  on  the  Eiparifla 
groimds  that  President  McKxnIey  was  aasaswnated  (Sepcenber 
6th);  he  died  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Milbuni,  the  pset^dent  d 
the  Exposition.  In  the  house  of  Ajoskj  ?raoa  here  Vke- 
President  Theodore  Roosevdt  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
president.  A  marble  shaft  80  ft.  high,  in  memoiy  of  McKinlcy, 
has  been  erected  in  Niagara  Square. 
See  William  Ketdium,  HiUory  of  Bvffaio  (a  vols.,  Bitfak,  1864- 


1884);  PuUicatums  of  Uu  BuMoto  Historkal  Society  (Bdiaio.  1679 
et  aeq.) ;  O.  Turner,  History  cfthe  Hottamd  Purdtast  (BuSato.  1S50): 
T.  H.  HotchUn.  HisUtry  of  Western  New  York  (New  Yotk,  iS^S': 
and  the  sketch  in  Lyman  P.  PoweU's  Historic  Tomu  ef  tke  M^A 
States  (New  York,  190X). 

BUFFALO,  a  luune  propeily  pertaining  to  aa  ahcnant  qwcks 
of  cattle  whidi  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  domesticatian  is  bdia 
and  Egypt  from  time  inunemodal,  and  had  been  iatiodaced 
from  t^  latter  country  into  aouthem  Eimope.  It  is  ikow  takeo, 
however,  to  indude  not  only  this  species,  whose  native  hooe 
is  India,  but  all  more  or  less  nearly  xdated  aziimals.^  Bafidoa 
are  heavily  built  oxen,  with  sparsdy  haired  skin,  laxge  cazst  kag, 
tufted  tafls,  broad  muzdes  and  xnaaxve  angnlatrd  han&  la 
having  only  13  paxis  of  ribs  they  icsemUe  the  typical  oca. 
African  buffaloes  all  have  the  hair  of  the  back  directed  fasckwaids. 

In  the  Cape  buffalo,  Bos  {Bubalus)  caff/Tf  the  hons  do  act 
attain  an  excessive  length,  but  in  old  bulls  axe  so  eipandfid  miA 
thickened  at  the  base  as  to  form  a  hdmet-Iike  mass  piotectisg 
the  whole  forehead.  Several  more  or  less  neaxfy  aSied  feed 
races  have  been  named;  and  in  Eastern  Africa  the  bufialocs 
(B.  coffer  aequinoctialis)  have  smaller  horns,  whidi  do  not  meet 
in  the  middle  line.  From  this  animal,  which  is  l»own  instead  of 
black,  there  seems  to  be  a  transition  towards  die  red  dvazf 
buffalo  (B.  nanus)  of  West  Africa,  an  animal  scarcdy  man 
than  two-thirds  the  size  of  its  gigantic  southern  conmn,  villi 
rdativdy  small,  much  flattened,  upwardly  curved  bonis.  In 
South  Ahica  buffaloes  heqnent  reedy  swamps*  where  the; 
assodate  in  herds  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more  xndividaals. 
Old  bulls  may  be  met  with  other  alone  or  in  small  partn  d 
from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  texL  This  buffalo  f onneily  roaoed 
in  herds  over  the  plains  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  ttnj% 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  water,  but  the  numbers  aie  greatly 
diminished.  In  Cape  Colony  some  herds  are  protected  b}*  the 
government  in  the  eastern  fozest-districte.  This  ^xdes  has 
never  been  domesticated,  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  beec  asy 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  service.  Like  its  Indian  aUy  it  is  (oBd  d 
water,  which  it  vidts  at  regular  intervals  during  the  twe&tj-ica 
hours;  it  also  piasters  itsdf  with  mud,  which,  when  hardoed 
by  the  sun,  protects  it  from  the  bite  of  the  gadflies  which  ia  spitt 
of  its  thick  hide  seem  to  cause  it  considenUe  annoyanoe.  U  is 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  parasitic  ticks,  so  common  oa  itt 
hides  of  thick-skinned  animak,  by  xoeans  of  the  red-beaked 
rhinoceros  birds,  Buphaga  erytkrorkyncOj  a  dozen  or  moreof  vtidi 
may  be  seen  paxtly  perched  on  its  horns  and  partly  moxiag  abvst 
on  its  back,  and  picking  up  the  ticks  on  which  they  feed.  T^- 
hunter  is  often  guided  by  these  birds  in  his  aeardi  for  the  bufiila, 
but  oftener  still  they  give  timdy  warning  .to  their  host  d  tk 
dangerous  proximity  of  the  hunter,  and  have  thus  earned  tk 
title  of  "  the  buffalo's  guardian  birds." 

In  a  wild  state  the  typical  Indian  buffalo,  Bos  (Mdui 
bubalis,  seems  to  be  restricted  to  India  and  Ceyloo,  dtlv^r^ 
some  of  the  buffaloes  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  aid  Islaaib 
probably  represent  local  races.  The  spedes  has  bc«n  introdnctd 
into  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Italy  and  elsewhere  The  large  siae  :iii 
wide  separation  of  the  horns,  as  well  as  the  less  thiddy  fiiard 
ears,  and  the  more  dongated  and  narrow  head,  form  maxied 
points  of  distinction  between  the  Asiatic  aikd  South  Aivaa 
spedes.  Moreover,  all  Asiatic  buffaloes  are  dhtinguwhr^  haa 
the  African  forms  by  having  the  hair  on  the  fore-part  of  the  back 
directed  forwards;  and  these  go  far  to  support  the  views  d 
those  who  would  make  them  the  types  of  a  distinct  sdifESs* 

*  In  America,  it  is  worth  noting,  the  term  "  bdfafe  ** 
universally  taken,  at  all  events  in  popular  parlance,  to 
the  American  biaon,  for  which  see  Bxsok. 
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or  geniis»  Buffdus,  In  Assam  there  formeriy  existed  a  local  race, 
B,  buialis  wMcrocercus,  characterized  by  Uie  horns,  which  are 
of  imTTM»n<«»  size,  being  directed  mainly  outwards,  instead  of 
carving  upwanb  in  a  circular  form.'  Another  Assam  nee 
{B.  bubalis  fidvus)  is  characterized  by  the  tawny,  in  place  of 
black,  colour  of  its  hair  and  hide.  The  haunts  of  the  Indian 
buffalo  are  the  grass-jungles  near  swamps,  in  which  the  grass 
exceeds  3o  ft.  in  height.  Here  the  buffaloes — ^like  the  Indian 
rhinoceros — form  covered  pathways,  in  which  they  are  com* 
pletely  concealed.  The  herds  frequently  include  fifty  or  more 
individuab.  These  animals  are  fond  of  passing  the  day  in 
marshes,  where  they  love  to  wallow  in  the  mud;  they  are  by  no 
UKans  shy,  and  do  much  harm  to  the  crops.  The  rutting-season 
occurs  in  autumn,  when  several  females  foUow  a  sin^  male, 
forming  for  the  time  a  small  herd.  The  period  of  gestation  lasts 
for  ten  months,  and  the  female  produces  one  or  two  calves  at  a 
lurth.  The  bull  is  capable,  it  is  said,  of  overthrowing  an  elephant, 
and  generally  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  tiger,  which 
usually  declines  the  combat  when  not  impelled  by  hunger. 
The  Indian  driver  of  a  herd  of  tame  buffaloes  does  not  shrink 
from  entering  a  tiger-frequented  jungle,  hb  cattle,  with  their 
massive  horns,  making  short  work  of  any  tiger  that  may  come 
in  their  way,  Buffalo  fights  and  fights  betweoi  buffaloes  and 
tigers  were  recognized  Indian  sports  in  the  old  days. '  Domesti- 
cated buffaloes  differ  from  their  wild  brethren  merely  by  their 
inferior  size  and  smaller  horns;  some  of  the  latter  being  of  the 
circular  and  others  of  the  straight  type.  The  milk  is  good  and 
nourishing,  but  of  a  ropy  consbtency  and  a  peculiar  flavour. 

The  tamarao,or  Philippine  buffalo,  JBos  (£tf&a/f»)  mindorensis^ 
is  a  smaller  animal,  in  many  respects  intermediate  between 
the  Indian  buffalo  and  the  dwarf  anoa,  or  Celebes  buffalo  (J5. 
iefressicomis),  (R.  L.*) 

BUFFET,  LOUIS  JOSEPH  (1818-1898),  French  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Mireoourt.  After  the  revolution  of  February  1848  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  and  in 
the  A^embly  sat  on  the  right,  pronouncing  for  the  repression 
of  the  insurrection  of  June  184&  and  for  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  He  was  minister  of  agriculture  from  August  to 
December  1849  and  from  August  to  October  1851.  Re-elected 
deputy  in  1863,  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  *'  Liberal 
Empire  "  of  &ii]e  Ollivier,  being  finance  minister  in  OUivier's 
cabinet  from  January  to  the  loth  of  April  1870.  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  from  the  4th  of  April  1872 
to  the  10th  of  March  1875,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1875. 
Then,  elected  senator  for  life  (1876),  he  pronomu^  himself  in 
favour  of  the  coup  ^iUU  of  the  x6th  of  May  1877.  Buffet  had 
some  oratorical  talent,  but  shone  most  in  opposition. 

BUFFETt  a  piece  of  furniture  which  may  be  open  or  dosed, 
or  partly  open  and  partly  dosed,  for  the  reception  of  dishes, 
china,  ^ass  and  plate.  T^  word  may  also  signify  a  long  counter 
at  which  one  stands  to  eat  and  drink,  as  at  a  restaurant,  or — 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  original  meaning — the  room  in 
which  the  counter  stands.  The  word,  like  the  thing  it  represents, 
is  French.  The  buffet  is  the  descendant  of  the  credence,  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  sideboard,  and  consequently  has  a  dose 
afi&nity  to  the  dresser.  Few  articles  of  furniture,  whUe  pre- 
serving their  original  purpose,  have  varied  more  widely  in  form. 
In  the  beginning  the  buEFet  was  a  tiny  apartment,  or  recess, 
littie  larger  than  a  cupboard,  separated  from  the  room  which 
it  served  either  by  a  breast-high  balustrade  or  by  pillars.  It 
devdoped  into  a  definite  piece  of  furniture,  varying  from 
flimplidty  to  splendour,  but  always  provided  with  one  or  more 
flat  spaces,  or  broad  shdves,  for  the  reception  of  such  necessaries 
of  the  dining-room  as  were  not  placed  iqwn  the  table.  The 
eady  buffets  were  sometimes  carved  with  the  utmost  dabora- 
tion;  the  Renaissance  did  much  to  vary  their  form  and.  refine 
their  ornament.  Often  the  lower  part  contained  receptades  as 
in  the  characteristic  English  court-cupboard.  The  rage  for 
coUecdng  china  m  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  wa^  responsible 
for  a  new  form — the  high  glazed  back,  fitted  with  shdves,  for 
the  display  of  fine  iMeces  of  crockery-ware.  This,  however, 
was  baldly  a  true  buffet,  and  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the 


primary  arrangement,  iii  which,  the'  huge  goblets  and  beakers 
and  fantastic  pieces  of  plate,  of  which  so  extremely  few  examples 
are  left,  were  displayed  upon  the  open  "  gradines."  The  tiers 
of  shdves,  with  or  without  a  glass  front,  which  are  stiU  often 
found  in  Georgian  houses,  were  sometimes  called  buffets— in 
short,  any  dining-room  receptacle  for  artides  that  were  not 
immediatdy  wanted  came  at  last  to  bear  the  name.  In  France 
the  variations  of  type  were  even  more  numerous  than  in  England, 
and  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  distinguish  a  commode  from  a 
buffet.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  buffet  occasion- 
ally took  the  form  of  a  console  table. 

HUFFIER,  CLAUDE  (1661-1737),  French  philosopher,  his- 
torian and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  Poland,  on  the  a  5th  of 
May  z66i,  of  French  parents,  who  returned  to  France,  and 
settled  at  Rouen,  soon  after  his  birth.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  GoUege  there,  and  was  recdved  into  the  order  at  the  ^e 
of  nineteeiL  A  dispute  with  the  archbishop  compelled  him  to 
leave  Rouen,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Rome  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  teacher,  with  a  great 
power  of  ludd  exposition.  His  object  in  the  'TraiU  des  viritis 
premilres  (17x7),  his  best-known  work;  is  to  discover  the  ultimate 
prindple  of  knowledge.  This  he  finds  in  the  sense  we  have  of  our 
own  existence  and  of  what  we  feel  within  oursdves.  He  thus 
takes  substantially  the  same  ground  as  Descartes,  but  he  rejected 
the  a  priori  method.  In  order  to  know  what  exists  distinct 
from  the  sdf*  "  common  sense  "  is  necessary.  Common  sense 
he  defined  as  "  that  disposition  which  nature  has  placed  in  all 
or  most  men,  in  order  to  enable  them,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  and  use  of  reason,  to  form  a  common  and  uniform 
judgment  with  respect  to  objects  different  from  the  internal 
sentiment  of  thdr  own  perception,  which  judgment  is  not  the 
consequence  of  any  anterior  judgment'^  The  truths  which  this 
"  disposition  of  nature  "  obliges  us  to  accept  can  be  ndther 
proved  nor  disproved;  they  are  practically  followed  even  by 
those  who  reject  them  speculatively.  But  Buffier  does  not 
claim  for  these  truths  of  "  common  sense  "  the  absolute  certainty 
which  characterizes  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence 
or  the  logical  deductions  we  make  from  our  thoughts;  they 
possess  merdy  the  highest  probability,  and  the  man  who  rejects 
them  is  to  be  considered  a  fool,  though  he  is  not  guilty  of  a 
contradiction.  Buffier's  aversion  to  scholastic  refinements  has 
given  to  his  writings  an  appearance  of  shallowness  and  want  of 
metaphysical  insight,  and  unquestionably  he  failed  entirdy 
even  to  indicate  the  nature  of  that  tmiversality  and  necessity 
which  he  ascribed  to  his  "  eternal  verities  ";  he  was,  however, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  psychological  as  distinguished 
from  the  metaphysical  side  of  Descartes's  prindple,  and  to  use 
it,  with  no  inconsiderable  skill,  as  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  similar  to  that  enjoined  by  Locke.  In  this  he  has 
antidpated  the  spirit  and  method  as  well  as  many  of  the  results 
of  Rdd  and  the  Scottish  school.  Voltaire  described  him  as  "  the 
only  Jesuit  who  has  given  a  reasonable  system  of  philosophy." 

He  wrote  also  tUmetUs  de  mitaphysiqw'  (1724),  a  "French 
Grammar  on  a  new  plan,"  and  a  number  of  historical  essays.  Most 
of  his  works  appeared  in  a  collected  form  in  1732,  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  TraiU  was  published  in  1780. 

BUFFON,  GEORGE  LOUIS  LECLERC,  Coire  de  (i  707-1788), 
French  naturalist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  September  1707,  at 
Montbard  (C6te  d'Or),  his  father,  Benjamin  Francois  Leclcrc 
de  Buffon  (1683-1775),  being  councillor  of  the  Btirgundian 
parlement,  He  studied  law  at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Dijon; 
but  he  soon  exhibited  a  marked  predilection  for  the  study  of 
the  physical  sdences,  and  more  particularly  for  mathematics. 
Whilst  at  Dijon  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Englishman, 
Lord  Kingston,  and  with  him  travelled  through  Italy  and  then 
went  to  England.  He  published  a  French  translation  of  Stephen 
Hales's  Vegetable  Statics  in  1735,  and  of  Sir  I.  Newton^s  Fluxions 
in  X740.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  succeeded  to  a  consider- 
able property,  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  from  this  time 
onward  his  liife  was  devoted  to  regular  scientific  labour.  At  first 
he  directed  his  attention  more  especially  tomathematics,  phydcsi 
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and  sgriculture,  and  his  chief  original  papers  are  connected  with 
these  subjects.  In  the  spring  of  1 739  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  at  a  bter  period  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  of  the 
Royal  Museum.  This  appears  to  have  finally  detennincd  him 
to  devote  himself  to  the  biological  sciences  in  particular,  and  he 
began  to  collect  materials  for  his  Natural  History.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  voluminous  work  he  associated  with  himself 
L.  J.  M.  Daubenton,  to  whom  the  descriptive  and  anatomical 
portions  of  the  treaties  were  entrusted,  and  the  first  three 
volumes  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  1749.  In  1753  (not 
in  X743  or  1 760,  as  sometimes  stated)  he  married  Marie  Fran^oise 
de  Saint-Belin.  He  seems  to  have  been  fondly  attached  to  her, 
an<i  felt  deeply  her  death  at  Monlbard  in  1769.  The  remainder 
of  Buffon's  life  as  a  private  individual  presents  nothing  of  special 
interest.  He  belonged  to  a  very  long-lived  race,  his  father  having 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and  his  grandfather  eighty- 
seven.  He  himself  died  at  Paris  on  the  X5th  of  April  1788,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  of  vesical  calculus,  having  refused  to  allow 
any  operarion  for  his  relief.  He  left  one  son,  George  Louis  Marie 
Lederc  Buflfon,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  who 
died  by  the  guillotine,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  on  the  xoth  of  July 
1793  (22  Messidor,  An  U.),  having  espoused  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans. 

Buffon  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  (his  inaugural 
address  being  the  celebrated  DiscourssurU  style,  1753),  perpetual 
treasurer  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  member  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  St  Peters- 
burg, Dijon,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  then  existing 
in  Europe.  Of  handsome  person  and  noble  presence,  endowed 
with  many  of  the  external  gifts  of  nature,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
social  advantages  of  high  rank  and  large  possessions,  he  is  mainly 
known  by  his  published  scientific  writings.  Without  being  a 
profound  original  investigator,  he  possessed  the  art  of  expressing 
his  ideas  in  a  clear  and  generally  attractive  form.  His  chief 
defects  as  a  scientific  writer  are  tiiat  he  was  given  to  excessive 
and  hasty  geheralization,  so  that  his  hypotheses,  however 
seemingly  brilliant,  are  often  destitute  of  any  sufficient  basis  in 
observnl  facts,  whilst  his  literary  style  is  not  unfrequently 
theatrical  and  turgid,  and  a  great  want  of  method  and  order  is 
oommonly  observable  in  his  writings. 

His  great  work  is  the  Histoire  natttriRe,  ginSrale  d  particuliire; 
and  it  can  undoubtedly  daim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
work  to  present  the  previously  isolated  and  apparently  discon- 
nected facts  of  natural  history  in  a  popular  and  generally  in- 
telligible form.  The  sensation  which  was  made  by  its  appearance 
In  successive  parts  was  very  great,  and  it  certainly  effected 
much  good  in  its  time  by  generally  <1iffii.«ung  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  nature.  For  a  work  so  vast,  however — aiming,  as  it  did,  at 
being  little  less  than  a  general  encydopaedia  of  the  sdences — 
Buffon's  capadties  may,  without  disparagement,  be  said  to  have 
been  insuffident,  as  is  sJiown  by  the  great  weakness  of  parts  of 
the  work  (such  as  those  relating  to  mineralogy).  The  Histoire 
naturdU  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  varioxis  languages.  The  edition  most  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  plates,  is  the  first,  which 
was  published  in  Paris  (1749-1804)  in  forty-four  quarto  volumes, 
the  publication  extending  over  more  than  fifty  years.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  this  edition  (1749-1767) 
Buffon  was  assisted  by  Daubenton,  and  subsequently  by  P. 
Gu£neau  de  Montb^liard,  the  abb^  G.  L.  C.  A.  Bexon,  and  C.  N.  S. 
Sonnini  de  Manoncourt.  The  following  seven  volumes  form  a 
supplement  to  the  preceding,  and  appeared  in  1774-1789,  the 
famous  j£poqucs  de  la  nature  (1779)  being  the  fifth  of  them. 
They  were  succeeded  by  nine  volumes  on  the  birds  (1770-1783), 
and  these  again  by  five  volumes  on  minerals  (1783-1788).  The 
remaining  dght  volumes,  which  complete  this  edition,  appeared 
after  Buffon's  death,  and  comprise  reptiles,  fishes  and  cetaceans. 
They  were  executed  by  B.  G.  £.  de  Lac^pdde,  and  were  published 
in  successive  volumes  between  1788  and  1804.  A  second  edition 
begun  in  1774  and  completed  in  1804,  in  thirty-six  volumes 
quarto,  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the 


anatomical  descriptions  are  suppressed  and  the  supplemot 
rccasL 

See  Humbert-Bazile.  Buffon,  sa  famine,  fire  (1863):  M.  J.  P. 
Flourens,  Hia.  des  travaux  et  des  id/es  de  Buffon  ( 1 844.  w  ed..  1S70) : 
H.  Nadault  de  Buffon.  Correspondance  de  Buffon  (iMo);  A  & 
Packard,  Lamarck  (1901). 

BUO,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Europe  (x)  A  stream  of 
European  Ru^ia,  distinguished  sometimes  as  the  Southeia 
Bug,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  govemmcnt  of  Volhyua, 
and  flows  generally  S.E.  through  the  governments  of  Poduba 
and  Kherson,  and  after  picking  iq>  the  Ingul  from  the  left  at 
Nikobyev,  enters  the  liman  or  lagoon  into  which  the  Dnieper 
also  discharges.  Its  length  is  470  m.  Its  i^yper  part  is  beset  vith 
rapids,  and  its  lower  is  of  little  value  for  navigation  on  aocosat 
of  the  numerous  sandbanks  and  blocks  of  xock  which  chAe 
its  bed.  (2)  A  river  distinguished  as  the  Western  Don,  idudi 
rises  in  the  E.  of  Austrian  Galida  between  Taraopol  acd 
Brody,  and  flows  N.N.W.  as  far  as  Brest-Litovsk,  scpantini 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Lublin  and  Siedlce  from  the  Rus&iaa 
governments  of  Volhynia  and  Grodno;  it  then  swings  any 
almost  due  W.,  between  the  provinces  of  Warsaw  and  haaix, 
and  joins  the  Vistula,  23  m.  below  the  dty  of  Warsaw.  Le&gUi, 
470  m.  It  is  navigable  from  Brest-Litovsk  downwards. 

BUG,  the  common  name  for  hemiptexous  insects  of  the  Eanily 
Cimicidae,  of  which  the  best -known  example  is  the  house  bag 
or  bed  bug  (Cimexlectularius).  Thb  disgusting  insect  b  of  aam-al 
shape,  of  a  rusty  red  colour,  and,  in  common  with  the  «^.^ 
tribe  to  which  it  bdongs,  gives  off  an  offensive  odoar  vhea 
touched;  unlike  the  others,  however,  it  is  wingless.  The  hug  :i 
provided  with  a  proboscis,  which  when  at  rest  lies  along  the 
inferior  side  of  the  thorax,  and  through  which  it  sucks  the  biocd 
of  man,  the  sole  food  of  this  species.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
remaining  concealed  by  day  in  crevices  of  bed  f umiture,  atsoc^ 
the  hangings,  or  behind  the  wall  paper,  and  shows  consideni>2e 
activity  in  its  nightly  raids  in  search  of  food.  The  female  deposi:s 
her  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  summer  in  crevices  of  wood  axbd  other 
retired  situations,  and  in  three  weeks  the  young  emerge  as  snuU. 
white,  and  almost  transparent  larvae.  These  change  their  &LIn 
very  frequently  during  growth,  and  attain  full  devdopmeat  in 
about  dcven  weeks.  Two  centuries  ago  the  bed  bug  was  a  rare 
insect  in  Britain,  and  probably  owes  its  name,  which  is  derived 
from  a  Celtic  word  sipifying  "  ghost  "  or  "  goblin,"  to  the  terrcr 
which  its  attacks  at  first  inspired.  An  allied  ^Mdes,  the  dove-cote 
bug  (Cimex  columbaria),  attacks  domestic  fowls  and  pigeons. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICOMMBRIB,  THOMAS  ROBERT.  Dcn 
or  ISLY  (i 784-1849),  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Uaiosa 
on  the  15th  of  October  2784.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  of 
P^rigord,  and  was  the  youngest  of  his  parents'  thirteen  chikiivt. 
Harsh  treatment  led  to  his  flight  from  home,  and  for  some  yton 
about  1800  he  lived  in  the  country,  engaged  in  agriculture,  to 
which  he  was  ever  afterwards  devoted.  At  the  age  of  tveaty 
he  became  a  private  soldier  in  the  VHites  of  the  Imperial  Gturd 
(1804),  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  Austeriitx  campaigo  d 
the  following  year.  Early  in  x8o6  he  was  given  a  commissko, 
and  as  a  sub-Ucutenant  he  served  in  the  Jena  and  Ejlao 
campaigns,  winning  his  promotion  to  the  ruik  of  beutm^nt 
at  Pultusk  (December  x8o6).  In  1808  he  was  in  the  fi-^t 
French  corps  which  entered  Spain,  and  was  stationed  ia  Madrid 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Dos  Mayo.  At  the  second  sicgt  <A 
Saragossa  he  won  further  promotion  to  the  rank  of  capt^-s. 
and  in  1 809-1 810  found  opportunities  for  winning  distiactioQ 
imder  General  (Marshal)  Suchet  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  asd  she 
command  of  a  full  regiment.  At  the  first  restoration  he  wa5  irair 
a  colond,  but  he  rejomed  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Dj>v 
and  under  his  old  chief  Suchet  distinguished  himself  grratiy  i3 
the  war  in  the  Alps.  For  fifteen  yean  after  the  fall  ci  Kapoi<^i 
he  was  not  re-employed,  and  during  this  time  he  di^^l:)'eJ 
great  activity  in  agriculture  and  in  the  general  devdopmcet  oi 
his  district  of  P^rigord.  The  Jufy  revolution  of  1830  reop(.t^ 
his  military  career,  and  after  a  short  tenure  of  a  regimcolal  cooh 
mand  he  wasin  1831  made  a  morickat  de  camp.     In  the  chamber 
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of  deputies,  to  whkh  he  was  dected  in  the  same  jrear,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  an  inflexible  opponent  of  democracy,  and  in  his 
military  capacity  he  was  noted  for  his  severity  in  police  worii  and 
the  suppression  of  imeuUs.  His  conduct  as  gaoler  of  the  duchesse 
de  Berry  led  to  a  duel  between  Bogeaud  and  the  deputy  Dulong, 
in  whidi  the  latter  was  killed  (1834) ;  this  affair  and  the  incidents 
of  another  hueaSe  exposed  Bugeaud  to  ceaseless  attacks  in  the 
Chamber  and  in  the  press,  but  hb  opinion  was  aou^t  by  all 
parties  in  matters  connected  with  agriculture  and  industrial 
development.  He  was  reelected  in  1834, 1837  and  1839. 

About  this  time  Bugeaud  became  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  Algeria.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  disapproved 
of  the  conquest,  but  his  undeviating  adherence  to  Louis  Philippe 
brought  him  into  agreement  with  the  govenmient,  and  with 
his  costomazy  decision  he  proposed  to  employ  at  once  whatever 
forces  were  necessary  for  the  swift,  complete  and  lasting  sub- 
jugation of  Algeria.  Later  events  proved  the  soundness  of  his 
views;  in  the  meantime  Bugeaud  was  sent  to  Africa  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  initiate 
his  war  of  flying  rolimms.  He  won  his  first  victory  on  the  7th 
of  July  1836,  made  a  brilliant  campaign  cf  six  weeks'  duration, 
and  returned  home  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  la. 
the  following  year  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Tafna  (June  rst,  1837), 
with  Abd-d-Kader,  an  act  which,  though  justified  by  the 
military  and  political  situation,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  attacks 
upon  him  in  the  chamber,  to  die  refutation  of  which  Bugeaud 
devoted  himself  in  1839.  IFInally,  in  1840,  he  was  nominated 
governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  early  in  1841  he  put  into  force 
kis  system  of  flying  columns.  His  swiftness  and  energy  drove 
back  the  forces  of  Abd-d-Kader  from  place  to  place,  while  the 
devotion  of  the  rank  and  file  to  "  P^  Bugeaud  "  enabled  him 
to  carry  all  before  him  in  action.  In  1842  he  secured  the  French 
positions  by  undertaking  the  construction  of  roads.  In  2843 
Bugeaud  was  made  manhal  of  France,  and  in  this  and  the 
-fdlowing  year  he  continued  his  operations  with  unvarying 
success.  His  great  victory  of  Isly  on  the  X4th  of  August  1844 
won  for  him  the  title  of  duke.  In  1845,  however,  he  had  to  take 
the  field  again  in  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  Sidi  Brahim 
(22nd  of  September  1845),  and  up  to  his  final  retirement  from 
Algeria  (Jul^  1846)  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  the 
fidd.  His  resignation  was  due  to  differences  with  the  home 
government  on  the  question  of  the  future  government  of  the 
province.  Amidst  hb  Other  activities  he  had  found  time  to  study 
the  agricultural  diaracteristlcs  of  the  conquered  country,  and 
under  his  r€gime  the  number  of  French  colonists  had  grown  from 
17,000  to  100,000.  In  1848  the  marshal  was  in  Paris  during 
the  revolution,  but  his  orders  prevented  him  from  actmg  effectu- 
ally to  suppress  it  He  was  asked,  but  eventually  refused,  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon. 
His  last  public  service  was  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
formed  in  1848-1849  to  observe  events  in  Italy.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  loth  of  June  1849. 

Bugeaud**  writings  wefe  numerous,  including  Ms  (Emrts  mili- 
taires,  o>lIccted  by  Weil  (Paris,  1883),  many  ofiicial  reports  on 
Algeria  and  the  war  there,  and  some  works  on  economics  and  political 
science.  See  Comte  d'Ideville,  Le  Marichal  Bugeaud  (Paris,  i8di- 
1882). 

BUOEHHAGBH,  JOHAHN  (1485-1 558),  snmamed  Pomesakits, 
German  Protestant  reformer,  was  bom  at  Wollin  near  Stettin 
on  the  S4th  of  June  1485.  At  the  university  of  Greifswald  he 
gainni  much  distinction  as  a  humanist,  and  in  1 504  was  appointed 
by  the  abbot  of  the  Praemonstratensian  monastery  at  Bdbuck 
rector  of  the  town  schrol  at  Treptow.  In  z  509  he  was  ordained 
priest  and  became  a  vicar  in  the  coUe^ate  Marienkirche  at 
Treptow;  in  1517  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the  Bible  and 
Church  Fathers  at  the  abbey  school  at  Bdbuck.  In  1520 
Luther's  De  CaptivUaU  JBabyhnica  converted  b'm  into  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Reformer's  views,  to  which  he  won  over  the 
abbot  among  others.  In  X52r  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  Jie 
formed  a  dose  friendship  with  Luther  and  Mdanchthon,  and  in 
X523  he  manied.  He  preached  and  lectured  in  the  university, 
but  his  teal  and  organizing  skill  soon  ^read  his  reforming  I 


influence  far  beyond  its  limits.  In  2528  he  arranged  the  church 
affairs  of  Brunswick  and  Hamburg;  in  1530  those  of  Lilbeck  and 
Pomerania.  In  x  537  he  was  invited  to  Denmark  by  Oixistian  IIL, 
and  remained  five  years  in  that  country,  organizing  the  church 
(though  only  a  presbyter,  he  ootasecrated  the  new  Danish  bishops) 
and  schools.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Wittenberg, 
braving  the  perils  of  war  and  persecution  rather  than  desert 
the  place  dear  to  him  as  the  home  of  the  Reformation.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  April  1558.  Among  his  numerous  works  is 
a  history  of  Pomerania,  which  remained  unpublished  till  1728. 
Perhaps  his  best  book  is  the  InterpretaHo  in  Ubrum  Psaimarum 
(1523),  and  he  is  also  remembered  as  having  hdped  Luther  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

See  Life  by  H.  Bering  (Halle,  1888);  EmU  Gfirigk,  Bug^ukaun 
und  die  ProUUatUisientng  Pommems  (189^).  O.  Vogt  published  a 
collection  of  Bugenhagen^  correspcModenoe  m  1888,  ana  a  supplement 
in  1890. 

BUGGB,  SOPHUS  (1833-1907),  Norwegian  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Laurvik,  Norway,  on  the  5th  of  January  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Christiania,  Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1866 
he  became  professor  of  comparative  philology  and  Old  Norse  at 
Christiania  University.  In  addition  to  collecting  Norwegian 
folk-songs  and  traditions,  and  writing  on  Runic  inscriptions, 
he  made  considerable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Cdtic, 
Romance,  Oscan,  Umbrian  and  Etruscan  languages.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  very  large  number  of  books  on  philology  and  folklorep 
His  prindpal  work,  a  critical  edition  of  the  elder  Edda  {Norroen 
Pomkvoedi) ,  was  published  at  Christiania  in  1867.  He  maintained 
that  the  songs  of  the  Edd4p'Kad  the  earlier  sagas  were  laiq^y 
founded  on  Christian  and  Latin  tradition  imported  into  Scandi- 
navian literature  by  way  of  En^and.  His  writings  also  include 
CamU  Norske  Folkeriser  (X858),  a  collection  of  Old  Norse  folk- 
songs; Bidrag  til  den  addsU  skaldedigtnings  hishric  (Christiania, 
X894);  Helge-digiene  i  den  Aeldre  Edda  (Copenhagen,  1896, 
Eng.  trans..  The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems,  1899);  Norsk  Saga- 
foriadling  op  Sagaskrinting  i  Idand  (Christiania,  1901),  and 
various  books  on  Runic  inscriptions.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July 
1907. 

For  a  further  list  of  his  works  sec  J.  B.  Halvofsen,  Norsk  ForfoUef' 
LexikoH,  voL  L  (Christiania,  1885). 

BUGGY,  a  vehicle  with  dther  two  Qn  England  and  India) 
or  four  wheels  (in  America).  English  buggies  are  generally 
hooded  and  for  one  horse.  American  buggies  are  for  one  horse 
or  two,  and  dther  covered  with  a  hood  or  open;  among  the 
varieties  are  the  "  Ckxldard  "  (the  name  of  this  inventor),  the 
"  box,"  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  "  cut  under," 
i^,  cut  out  for  the  front  wheds  to  cramp  beneath  and  so  turn 
in  a  narrow  space,  the  "  end-spring  "  and  "  side-bar,"  names 
referring  to  the  style  of  hanging.  A  skeleton  buggy,  li^tly  con- 
structed, is  used  on  the  American  "  speedways,"  bxiilt  and  main- 
tained for  fast  driving.  The  word  is  of  unknown  origin;  it  may 
be  connected  with  "  bogje  "  (q.v.)  a  truck.  The  suppcsed  Hindu- 
stani bagfif  a  gig,  often  given  as  the  source,  appears  to  be  an  in- 
vention or  an  adaptation  into  the  vernacular  of  the  English  word. 

BUGIS,  or  BucHXS,  a  people  of  Malayan  stock,  ori^nally^ 
occupying  only  the  kingdom  of  Boni  in  the  south-wntern 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  Cdebcs.  From  this  district  ihfy 
spread  over  the  whole  island,  and  founded  settlements  throughout 
the  whole  Malay  Archipelago.  They  are  of  middle  size  and 
robust,  of  very  active,  enterprising  nature  and  of  a  complexion 
slightly  lighter  than  the  average  Malay.  In  disposition  they  are 
brave,  haughty  and  fierce,  and  are  said  to  be  more  predisposed 
towards  "  running  amuck  "  than  any  other  Malayans.  They 
speak  a  language  allied  to  that  of  the  Macassars,  and  write  it 
with  similar  characters.  It  has  been  studied,  and  its  letters 
reproduced  in  type  by  Dr  B.  F.  Mathes  of  the  I^therlands  Bible 
Society.  The  Bugis  axe  industrious  and  ingenious;  they 
practise  agriculture  more  than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
manufacture  cotton-doth  not  only  for  thdr  own  use  but  for 
export.  They  also  carry  on  a  con^derable  trade  in  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  of  Boni,  such  as  gold-dust,  tortoise-shell, 
pearls,  nut-megs  and  camphor.  Their  love  of  the  sea  has  given 
them  almost  it  monopoly  of  trade  around  Cdebes.    Thdr  towns 
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are  well  built  and  Ihey  have  schools  of  their  own.  The  king  is 
elected  generally  for  life,  and  always  from  their  own  number,  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  eight  petty  states  that  compose  the  confederation 
of  Boni,  and  he  cannot  decide  on  any  public  measure  without 
their  consent..  In  some  of  the  states  the  oiBce  of  chief  is 
hereditary;  in  others  any  member  of  the  privileged  classes 
may  aspire  to  the  dignity,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  state  is  governed  by  a  woman.  The  Bugis  have  bcdH 
Mahommedans  since  the  X7th  century.  Their  original  form  of 
nature-worship  had  been  much  affected  by  Hindu  influences, 
and  even  now  they  retain  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Siva.    See  further  Boni;  Celebes. 

BUOLB,  Bugle-horn,  Keyed  Bugle,  Kent  Bugle  or 
Regent's  Bugle  (Fr.  Bugle,  Clairon,  Cor  d  clefs,  Bugle  d  clefs; 
Gcr.  PlUgelhorn,  Signalkomf  BUgdhorn,  Klappenhorn,  Kenlliom; 
Ital.  Coma  cromatica),  a  treble  brass  wind  instrument  with 
cup-shaped  mouthpiece  and  conical,  bore,  used  as  a  military 
duty  and  signal  instrument.  The  bugle  was  originally,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  bull's  horn,*  of  which  it  has  preserved  the 
characteristic  conical  bore  of  rapidly  increasing  diameter. 

Those  members  of  the  brass  wind  such  as  the  horns,  bug^e, 
trumpet  and  tubas,  which,  in  their  simplest  form,  consist  of 

tubes  without  lateral  openings,  de- 
pend for  their  scale  on  the  harmonic 
series  obtained  by  overblowing,  i.e, 
by  greater  pressure  of  breath  and 
by  the  increased  tension  of  the  lips, 
acting  as  reeds,  across  the  mouth- 
piece. The  harmonic  series  thus 
produced,  which  depends  on  the 
Fig.  1.— Modern  Service  acoustic    principles    of    the    tube 

M2!moJ)!  ^^  »**«"'  ^^  ^  absolutely  uninfluenced 

by  the  manner  in  which  the  tube 
is  bent,  forms  a  natural  subdivision  in  classifying  these  instru- 
ments:—(i)  Those  in  which  the  lower  harmonics  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  are  employed,  such  as  the  bugle, 
post-horn,  the  comet  i  pistons,  the  trombone,  (a)  Those  in 
which  the  higher  harmonics  from  the  third  or  fourth  to  the 
twelfth  or  sixteenth  are  mostly  used,  such  as  the  French  horn 
and  trumpet.  (3)  Those  which  give  out  the  fundamental  tone 
and  harmonics  up  to  the  eighth,  such  as  the  tubas  and  ophicleide. 

Baraoolc  Series— 
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We  thus  find  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  trumpet 
and  the  bugle  as  regards  the  harmonic  series.  But  although,  to 
the  casual  beholder,  these  instruments  may  present  a  general 
similarity,  there  are  other  important  structural-  distinctions. 
The  tube  of  the  trumpet  is  cylindrical,  widening  only  at  the  bell, 
whereas  that  of  the  bugle,  as  stated  above,  is  conical. ,  Both 
instruments  have  cup-shaped  mouthpieces  outwardly  similar. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  basins,  however,  at  the  place  where 
they  open  into  the  tube,  angular  in  the  trumpet  and  bevelled 
in  'the  bugle,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bore  of  the  main 
tube,  gives  to  the  trumpet  its  brilliant  blaring  tone,  and  to  the 
bugle  its  more  veiled  but  penetrating  quality,  characteristic  of 
the  whole  family.*  Only  five  notes  are  required  for  the  various 
bugle-calls,  although  the  actual  compass  of  the  instrumoit 
consists  of  eight,  of  which  the  first  or  fundamental,  however, 
being  of  poor  quality,  is  never  used.  There  are  bugles  in  C  and 
in  £  flat,  but  the  bugle  in  B  flat  is  most  generally  used;  the 
key  of  C  is  used  in  notation. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  Lat.  hucidus,  a  young  bull.  "  Bugle," 
meaning  a  lon^  jet  or  black  glass  bead,  used  in  trimming  ladies' 
dresses,  is  possibly  connected  with  the  Ger.  Buf/d,  a  bent  piece  of 
metal.  The  English  name  '*  bugle  "  is  also  given  to  a  common 
bbiate  plant,  the  Ajuga  reptans,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
"  Bugloss  "  or  Anckusa  officinalis. 

For  diagrams  of  these  mouthpieces  see  V.  C.  Mahillon,  ElimetUs 
d'acoustigu^  (Brussels,  1874),  p,  96. 


In  order  to  increase  the  compass  and  musical  pngibilitiri  of 
the  bugle,  two  methods  have  been  adopted,  the  use  of  (i)  kcp 
and  (a)  valves.  The  application  of  keys  to  the  bugle  pcodnced 
the  Kent  bugle,  and  later  the  ophideide.  The  appiicatkn 
of  valves  produced  the  family  of  tazhoma.  The  vat  of  keys 
for  wood  wind  instruments  was  known  evly  in  the  i5tb 
century,*  perhaps  before.  In  1438,  the  duke  of  Bntfondy  paid 
Hennequin  Hauls,  instrument-maker  of  Brussds,  4  ridra  a 
piece  for  three  tenor  bombards  with  keys.  In  the  i6th  ccstuiy 
we  find  a  key  applied  to  the  bass  flAte-i-bec*  and  fatter  to  the 
large  tenor  cometto.*  In  1770  a  horn-player  named  Kfllbel, 
belonging  to  the  imperial  Russian  band,  experimented  vitk 
keys  on  the  trumpet,  and  in  1795  Wddinger  of  Vienna  prodooed 
a  trumpet  with  five  keys.  In  18x0  Joseph  Ualliday,  the 
bandmaster  of  the  Cavan  militia,  patented  the  keyed  bu^, 
with  five  keys  and  a  compass  of  twenty-five  noter,  calling  ii 
the  "  Royal  Kent  Bugle  "  out  of  compliment  to  the  dnke  of 
Kent,  who  was  at  the  time  commander-in-chief,  and  encountgcd 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  into  the  reginicntal  baads. 
A  Royal  Kent  buc^  in  C,  stamped  with  HaUiday's  name  ss 
inventor,  and  made  by  P.  Turton,  5  Wormwood  Gate,  DuUin, 
was  exhibited  by  CoL  Shaw-Hcllier  at  the  Royal  Militaiy 
Exhibition  in  1890.*  -The  instrument  measores  17  in.,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  tubing,  including  the  mouthpiece,  50I  ia. 
The  diameter  at  the  mouthpiece  is  }  in.  and  at  the  bcO  5!  io. 
The  instrument  has  a  chromatic  compass  of  two  octaves, 
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Mahillon  (op.  cU.  p.  1x7)  points  out  that  the  tonality  of  the 
key-bugle  and  kindred  instruments  is  determined  by  the  second 
harmonic  given  out  by  the  open  tube,  the  fixst  k^  remaioing 
open.  To  the  oiigixial  instrument  q)ecified  in  the  patent, 
Halliday  added  a  sixth  key,  which  became  the  first  and  was  ia 
the  normal  position  open;  this  key  when  dosed  gave  B  flat, 
with  the  same  series  of  harmonics  as  the  ofptn  tube.  Tlie  aoies, 
however,  becomes  shorter  with  each  successive  key.    Thus,  on 


being  opened,  the  second  key  gives 
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the  third  key  & 


^  the  fourth 
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the  fifth  key 
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the  sixth  key  W=M= 


The  bore  of  the  instrument  is  juit  wide  enough  in  iHopoctios 
to  its  length  to  make  possible  the  playing  of  the  fuKhuBtntal 
tones  in  the  first  two  series,  but  these  notes  are  never  wed,  and 
the  harmonics  above  the  sixth  are  also  avoided,  being  of  doobcf  al 
intonatioiL  In  the  ophideide,  the  bass  of  the  kcy-hu^,  tke 
bore  is  su£Bdently  wide  to  produce  the  fundamentals  of  a 
satisfactory  quality. 

The  keyed  bugle  was  chiefly  used  in  B  flat,  a  aook  for  B  flat 
being  frequently  added  to  the  bu^e  in  C;  the  sopiano  bugk 
in  £  flat  was  also  much  used  in  military  bands. 

The  origin  of  the  bugle,  in  common  with  that  of  the  bimtias 
horn,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  During  the  middle  sgei,  the 
word  "  bugle  "  was  applied  to  the  ox  and  also  to  its  bona, 
whether  used  as  mu^cal  instruments  or  for  drinking.  Tbe 
ffevf  English  Dictionary  quotes  a  definition  of  bugje  datiag  bom 
c,  1398:  "  The  Bugle  .  .  •<  is  lyke  to  an  oxe  and  is  a  fjen 


*See  E.  van  der  Straeten,  La  Mmstqnt  u*x  Pteys-hts,  vd.  ta- 

I.  38,  where  the  instrument  is  not  mentioned  as  a  Dovdty:  ite> 

n,  comtc  de  Laborde.  Lts  Dues  de  B^mrgopie,  pt.  ii.  {Frtmti), 


fci 


(Paris,  1849).  torn.  i.  p.  36^,  No.  1266. 

•  Martin  Agricola,  Musica  lu^nmnUaUs  imitck  (Wkteabtfi. 
X5a8),  f.  viii». 

•  Michad  Praetoriua,  5>NlofiiM  Mnsicam  (Wotfenbattd.  161I), 
pi.  viii.  No.  5. 

•  See  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  DtscripL  CaialogMe  (London,  i89>)i 
pp.  i68>i69l  and  pLxL  ^  D. 
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beest."*  In  1300  a  romance'  contuns  tlie  word  used  in  both 
acceptations, "  A  thousand  bugles  of  Ynde,"  and  "  tweye  bugle- 
honws  and  a  bowe.*'  F.  Godefroy'  gives  quotations  from  early 
French  which  show  that,  as  in  England,  the  word  bugle  was 
frequently  used  as  an  adjective,  and  as  a  verb: — "  TTTT  cors 
bu^eres  £st  soner  de  randon  "  {QualreJUs  AymoHy  ed.  P.  Tarb6, 
p.  32),  and  "  I  grant  cor  buglerenc  fit  en  sa  tor  soner  "  iAiot, 
7457,  SccUli  des  anciens  texUs  franqais).  Tubas,  horns,  cornets 
and  bugles  have  as  common  archetype  the  horn  of  ram,  bull  or 
other  animal^  whose  form  was  copied  and  modified  in  bronze, 
wood,  brass,  ivory,  silver,  &c.  Of  all  these  instruments,  the  bugle 
has  in  the  highest  degree  retained  the  acoustic  properties  and 
the  characteristic  scale  of  the  prototype,  and  is  still  put  to  the 
original  use  for  giving  military  signals.  The  shofar  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  used  at  the  siege  of  Jericho,  was  a  cow's  horn  (Josh.  vi. 
4«  Sf  S>  i3»  &c-)f  translated  in  the  Vulgate  ftuccsna,  in  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Chaldee  buccina  ex  cornu.  The  directions  given 
for  sounding  the  trumpets  of  beaten  silver  described  in  Numbers 
X.  form  the  earliest  code  of  signals  yet  known;  the  narrative 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  metal  wind  instruments;  if, 
therefore,  they  retained  the  more  primitive  cow's  horn  and 
ram's  horn  (shofar),  it  was  from  choice,  because  they  attached 
special  significance  to  them  in  connexion  with  their  rituaL 
The  trumpet  of  silver  mentioned  above  was  the  Kkatsotsrah, 
probably  the  long  straight  trumpet  or  tuba  which  also  occurs 
among  the  instruments  in  the  musical^  scenes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  Gideon's  use  of  a  massed  band 
of  thr^  hundred  shofars  to  terrify  and  defeat  the  Midianitcs 
(Judges  vii.  16),  and  Saul's  call  to  arms  (x  Sam.  ziii.  3 )  show  that 
the  value  of  the  shofar  as  a  military  instrument  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  Jews.  The  comu  was  used  by  the  Roman  infantry 
to  sound  the  military  calk,  and  Vegctius*  states  that  the  tuba 
and  buccina.  were  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Mahillon 
possesses  a  facsimile  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  comu,  the  length  of 
which  is  1*40  m.;  he  gives  its  scale,*  pitched  one  tone  below  that 
of  thebu^e  in  E  flat,  as  that  of  D  flat,  of  which  the  harmonics 


s 
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from  the  second  to  the  sixth  are  available.  The  ^me  department 
of  the  British  Museum  was  enriched  in  1904  with  a  terra-cotta 
model  (fig.  2)  of  a  late  Roman  bugle  (c.  4th  century  A.D.),  bent 
completely  round  upon  itself  to  form  a  coil  between  the  mouth- 
piece and  the  bell-end  (the  latter  has  been  broken  off).    This 

precious  relic  was  found  at 
Ventoux  in  France  and  has 
been  acquired  from  the  col- 
lection of  M.  MoreL  This  is 
precisely  the  form  of  bugle 
now  used  as  a  badge  by  the 
first  battalion  of  the  JKing's 
Own  Light  Infantry.*  Dur- 
ing ,the  middle  ages  the  use 
of  the  bugle-horn  by  knights 

^  ^        r*        ««  J  t    #  Ai^<i  huntsmen,  and  perhaps 

Fig.  2. — ^Terra  Cotta  Model  of  -i-_    •      __„_i   -,«-*-,.    ««- 

Roman  Bugk.  4th  cent.  (British  *^  '»   .°*^^   ^^^t,  was 

Museum).  general   m    Europe,    as   the 

following  additional  quota- 
tions wiO  show:  "  XXX  cors  bugleres,  fait  I'amirax  soner  " 
iCcnq.  de  J^usaUm^  68x1,  Hippeau);  "  Two  squyers  blewe 
.  .  .  with    ij   grete   bugles   homes"    (Caxton,   Chron,   Engl. 

>  BarthoL  Trevisa,  De  Propr.  Rebus,  xviii.,  xv.,  1495,  774* 

*  Kin^  Aiisamnder^  Alia  and  5282. 

*  DicUoHuaire  de  lancitnne  langue  framfoise  du  IX*  au  XV* 
tihU.  *  Dere  milUari,  bk.  iii.  ch.  v. 

*  See  Calai.  descriptif  du  musee  iustrumenial  du  eonservakrire  de 
BruxelieSf  vol.  L  (Ghent,  1880),  p.  331 .  There  are,  in  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  two  bronze 
Etruscan  oomua.  No.  2734,  resembling  the  hunting  horns  of  the 
middle  ages  and  bent  in  a  semicircular  shape.  They  measure  from 
end  to  eml  respectively  2  ft.  1  in.  and  2  ft.  2  in. 

*  Maj.  J.  H.  L.  Archer,  The  British  Army  Records  (London,  1888). 
p.  402. 


cdx.  192).  The  oliphant  was  a  glorified  bugle-hom  made  of  rich 
material,  such  as  ivory,  carved  and  inlaid  with  designs  in  gold 
and  silver. 

The  history  of  the  bugle  as  a  military  instrument  is  in  En^and 
closely  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  light  infantry,  in  which 
it  gradually  superseded  the  drum'  as  a  duty  and  sigiial  instm- 
mcnt.  It  was  during  the  17th  century  that  the  change  was 
inaugurated;  improvements  in  firearms  brought  about  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  armour  by  the  infantry,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ught  infantry  and  the  adoption  of  the  bugle  followed 
by  degrees.  One  of  the  oldest  light  infantry  regiments,  Prince 
Albert's  ist  Somerset  Light  Infantry,  formed  in  1685  by  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  employed  a  dnmuner  at  that  date  at  a  shilling 
per  day.*  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  we  find  the  bugle 
the  recognized  signal  instrument  in  the  hght  infantry,  while 
the  trumpet  remained  that  of  the  cavalry.  The  general  order 
introducing  the  bugle  as  a  minor  badge  for  the  Ught  infantry  is 
under  date  28th  of  December  18 14.  In  1856  the  popularity  of 
the  keyed  or  Royal  Kent  bugle  in  the  army  had  reached  its 
hei^t.  A  bugle-band  was  formed  in  the  Royal  Artillery  as  a 
substitute  for  the  drum  and  fife  band.*  The  organization  and 
training  of  this  bugle-band  were  entrusted  to  Trumpet-major 
James  Lawson,  who  raised  it  to  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Major  Lawson  was  a  fine  comet  player,  and  finding  the  scale  of 
the  service  bugle  too  restricted  he  obtained  permission  to  add 
to  it  a  valve  attachment,  which  made  the  bugle  a  chromatic 
instrament  like  the  comet,  in  fact  practically  a  saxhorn.  Before 
long,  horns  in  £  flat,  tenor  boras  in  B  flat,  euphoniums  and 
bass  tubas  were  added,  all  made  of  copper,  and  in  1869  the  name 
of  "  bugle  band  "  was  changed  to  R.  A.  Brass  Band,  and  in  1877 
it  was  merged  in  the  Mounted  Band.  The  bugle  with  its  double 
development  by  means  of  keys  into  Royal  Kent  bugle  and 
ophideide,  and  by  means  of  valves  into  saxhorns  and  tubas, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  brass  bands  of  all  countries  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  X9th  century.  The  Flugclhom,  as  its  name 
denotes,  became  the  signal  instmmcnt  of  the  infantry  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  and  still  holds  it  own  with  the  keyed  bugle  in 
the  fine  military  bands  of  Austro-Hungary. 

There  is  in  Uie  department  of  prehistoric  antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum  a  fine  bugle-hom  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Demnark;  the  tube,  which  has  an  accentuated  conical  bore, 
is  bent  in  a  semi-circle,  and  has  on  the  inner  bend  a  series  of  little 
rings  from  which  were  probably  suspended  omaments  or  cords. 
An  engraved  design  mns  spirally  round  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  whic)i  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Meyerbeer  introduced  the  bugle  in  B  flat  in  his  opera  Rohert-le- 
Diable  in  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns,  and  a  bugle 
in  A  in  the  fifth  act. 

See,  for  further  information  on  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
Logier's  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Royal  Kent  Bugle 
(London.  Clementi,  1820);  and  for  the  use  of  the  bugle  in  the 
French  army,  G.  Kastner,  Le  Manuel  giniral  de  musique  mUitaire 
(with  illustrations,-  Paris,  1848).  (K.  S.) 

BUGTI,  a  Baluch  tribe  of  Rind  (Arab)  origin,  numbering  about 
iSiSOo,  who  occupy  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Sind-Peshin 
railway,  between  Jacobabad  and  Sibi,  with  the  Marris  (a  cognate 
tribe)  to  the  north  of  them.  Like  the  Marris,  the  Bugtis  are 
physically  a  magnificent  race  of  people,  fine  horsemen,  good 
swordsmen  and  hereditary  robbers.  An  expedition  against 
them  was  organized  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  1845,  but  they  were 
never  brought  under  control  till  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  mlcd 
Baluchistan.  Since  the  constmction  of  the  railway,  which  com- 
pletdy  outflanks  their  country,  they  have  been  fairly  orderly. 

BUHLB.  JOHANN  GOTTUEB  (1763-1821),  German  scholar 
and  philq^pher,  was  bom  at  Bnmswick,  and  educated  at 
Gdttingen.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  GOttingen, 
Moscow  (1840)  and  Brunswick.    Of  his  numerous  publications, 

'  For  the  use  of  the  dmm  in  the  x6th  century,  see  Sir  John  Smyth, 
Instructions  and  Observations  for  all  Chieftaines,  CaptaineSt  &c. 


(London,  1595).  PP-  158-159 
*  See  Richard  Cannon,  Hts 
1848).  p.  3. 


annon,  Historical  Records  of  the  regiment  (London, 


*  See  H.  G.  Farmer,  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Band  (London, 
X904),  p.  183. 
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the  most  important  are  the  Handbuck  der  GtsckkhU  der  Phil&- 
Sophie  (8  vols.,  1796-1804),  and  GeschickU  der  neueren  PhUosophie 
(6  vob.,  1800-1805).  The  latter,  elaborate  and  well  written,  is 
lacking  in  critical  appreciation  and  proportion;  there  are 
French  and  Italian  translations.  He  edited  Aratus  (a  vols., 
1793,  z8oi)  and  part  of  Aristotle  (Bipontine  edition,  vols,  i.-v., 
X791-1904). 

BUHTURl  [al-Walld  ibn  'Ubaid  AU&h]  (820-897),  Arabian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Manbij  (Hierapolis)  in  Syria,  between  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates.  Like  Aba  Tammftm,  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
T&i.  While  still  young,  he  went  to  visit  Aba  Tamm&m  at  Homs, 
and  by  him  was  commended  to  the  authorities  at  Ma*arrat  un- 
Nu*m&n,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  4000  dirhems  (about  £90) 
yearly.  Later  he  went  to  Bagdad,  where  he  wrote  verses  in 
praise  of  the  caliph  Motawakkil  and  of  the  members  of  ha  court. 
Although  long  resident  in  Bagdad  he  devoted  much  of  his  poetry 
to  the  praise  of  Aleppo,  and  much  of  his  lovc-poetry  is  dedicated 
to  Aiwa,  a  maiden  of  that  city.  He  died  at  Manbij  Hierapolis 
in  897.  His  poetry  was  collected  and  edited  twice  in  the  xoth 
century,  arranged  in  one  edition  alphabetically  {i.e.  according 
to  the  last  consonant  in  each  line);  in  the  other  according  to 
subjects.  It  was  published  in  Constantinople  (a.d.  r883).  Like 
Aba  Tamm&m  he  made  a  collection  of  early  poems,  known  as 
the  Ham&sa  (index  of  the  poems  contained  in  it,  in  the  Journal 
cj  the  German  Oriental  Society^  vd.  47,  pp.  4x8  £F.,  cf.  vol.  45, 

pp.  470  ff.). 

Biography  in  M'G.  de  Slane's  translation  of  Ibn  KhallikSn's 
Biographical  Dictionary  (Paris  and  London,  18^),  vol.  iil.  pp.  657  if. ; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Songs  (see  Abulfakaj),  vol.  xviii.  pp.  167-175. 

BUILDERS'  RITES.  Many  people  familiar  with  the  cere- 
monies attendant  on  the  laying  of  foundation  stones,  whether 
ecclesiastical,  masonic  or  otherwise,  may  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  actual  origin  of  the  custom  in  placing  within  a  cavity 
beneath  the  stone,  a  few  coins  of  the  realm,  newspapers,  &c. 
The  ordinary  view  that  by  such  means  particulars  may  be  found 
of  the  event  on  the  removal  of  the  stone  hereafter,  may  suffice 
as  respects  latter-day  motives,  but  such  memorials  are  dep>ositcd 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  never  be  disturbed,  and  so  another 
reason  must  be  found  for  such  an  andent  survival.  Whilst  old 
customs  continue,  the  reasons  for  them  are  ever  changing,  and 
certainly  this  fact  applies  to  laying  foundation  stones.  Originally, 
it  appears  that  living  victims  were  selected  as  "  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,"  and  especially  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  building. 
Grimm^  remarks  "It  was  often  thought  necessary  to  immure 
live  animals  and  even  men  in  the  foundation,  on  which  the: 
structure  was  to  be  raised,  to  secure  immovable  stability." 
There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  this  gruesome  practice,  both 
in  savage  and  civilized  communities.  "  The  old  pagan  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  house  and  fortress  in  blood."*  Under  the  walls 
of  two  round  towers  in  Ireland  (the  only  ones  examined)  human 
skeletons  have  been  discovered.  In  the  15th  century,  the  wall 
of  Holsworthy  church  was  built  over  a  Uving  human  being,  and 
when  this  became  unlawful,  images  of  living  beings  were  sub- 
stituted {Folk-Lore  Jownal,  i.  23-24). 

The  best  succinct  account  of  these  rites  is  to  be  obtained  in  G.  W. 
Speth's  Builders'  RiUs  and  Ceremonies  (1893).  (W.  J.  H.*) 

BUILDING.'  The  art  of  building  comprises  the  practice  of 
civil  architecture,  or  the  mecham'cal  operations  necessary  to 
R^attoa  carry  the  designs  of  the  architect  into  effect.  It  is  not 
efkuttdiag  infrequently  called  "  practical  architecture,"  but  the 
to  arc*l>  adoption  of  this  form  would  lead  only  to  confusion,  by 
^•**"*'  rendering  it  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  generally 
understood  between  architecture  (q.v.)  as  a  fine  or  liberal 
art,  and  architecture  as  a  mechanical  art.  The  jsxecution 
of  works  of  architecture  necessarily  includes  building,  but 
building  is  frequently  employed  when  the  result  is  not  archi- 

•  Teutonic  Mythology  (1883-1884),  (trans.  Stallcybrass). 

•  Baring-Gould  on  **  Foundations,"  Murray's  Mag.  (1887). 

•  The  verb  "  to  build  "  (O.K.byldan)  is  apparently  connected  with 
O.E.  bold,  a  dwelling,  of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  Danish  fro/,  a  farm, 
Icelandic  bSl,  farm,  abode.  Skcat  traces  it  eventuallv  to  Sanskrit 
bku,  to  be.  build  meaning  "  to  construct  a  place  in  which  to  be  or 
dwell." 


tectural;  a  man  may  be  a  competent  builder  without  being  aa 
architect,  but  no  one  can  be  an  accomplished  architect  unless  be 
be  competent  to  specify  and  direct  all  the  operations  of  btuldic|. 
An  architect  should  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  varict.s 
soils  he  may  meet  with,  such  as  clay,  earth,  sflt,  ro^,  gra\'ci. 
chalk,  &c.,  90  that  when  the  trial  holes  are  dug  out  on  the 
site,  he  can  see  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  at  onoe  know  wtjt 
kind  of  a  foundation  to  put  to  the  building,  and  the  depth  to 
which  he  must  go  to  get  a  good  bottom.  He  should  also  hivv  1 
good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  so  that  he  may  onderstaad  the 
effects  of  the  various  acids,  gases,  &c.,  that  are  contained  in  the 
materials  he  uses,  and  the  objections  to  their  presence.  He  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  timbering  in  trenches,  and 
excavations,  shoring,  brickwork,  fireproof  constnictiott,  stooe- 
work,  carpentry  and  joinery,  smiths'  woric,  plumbing,  beatioj, 
ventilation,  bells,  electric  and  gas  h'ghting,  water-supply,  draisa^. 
plastering,  tiling  to  internal  walls  or  pavings  and  roofs,  slatit^ 
of  roofs,  glazing,  painting  and  decoration.  He  should  be  lUt 
to  calculate  the  variotis  strengths  and  strains  to  be  placed  ca 
any  portion  of  the  structure,  and  have  a  general  knowkdjc  of 
the  building  trade,  enabling  him  to  deal  with  any  difficulty  or 
defects  that  may  arise. 

An  important  feature  in  the  qualification  of  the  architect  is 
that  he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  by-bvs  of 
the  different  towns  or  districts,  as  to  the  requimnenis  for  ibe 
various  classes  of  buildings,  and  the  spedal  features  of  portions 
of  the  different  buildings.  The  following  are  examples  cf  \ht 
various  buildings  which  he  may  have  to  design,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  which  he  may  have  to  superintend  .---dwelling-boosn, 
domestic  buildings,  shops,  dwellings  for  the  working  dass,  put'ic 
buildings  such  as  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  libraries  and  hou\ 
factories  of  all  kinds  for  all  general  trades,  studios,  electrc 
power  stations,  cold  storage  buildings,  stables  and  slaogbicT- 
houses.  With  regard  to  factories,  (daces  for  the  stora^  or 
making  of  different  patent  foods,  and  for  slaui^ter  of  beasLt 
intended  for  human  consumption,  stringent  by-laws  are  a 
most  coimtries  laid  down  and  enforced  by  the  public  health 
authorities.  In  En^and,  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  By-lav » 
are  carried  out  by  the  various  borough  or  district  auth^tx^ 
who  appoint  inspectors  especially  to  study  the  health  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements.  The  iispcctcr* 
have  special  powers  to  deal  with  all  improper  or  dcfecti\T  foc-l 
or  with  any  defects  in  buildings  that  may  affect  its  ckaoiy 
preparation. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  dients.  the 
various  buildings  have  to  be  constructed  and  planned  oa  ckzr'.j 
defined  lines,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  various 
authorities  that  control  their  erection;  thus  the  fcri 
construction  and  planning  of  puUic  schools  are  f**' 
governed  in  England  by  the  Board  of  education,  and  '^'^ 
churches  are  governed  by  the  various  sodeties  that  as;»st 
in  finandng  the  erection  of  these  edifices;  of  these  t>< 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  exerdses  the  straoget 
con  trol  Factories  both  in  England  and  France  must  be  planced 
and  erected  to  meet  the  separate  acts  that  deal  viih  th&>? 
buildings.  The  fire  insurance  companies  lay  down  ceruj: 
requirements  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  building,  and  the 
spedal  trade  for  which  it  is  erected,  and  fix  their  rate  of  presBuns 
accordingly.  Dwelling-houses  in  London  must  be  ettctrd  ia 
accordance  with  the  many  building  acts  which  govern  the 
materials  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  shall  be 
employed,  the  thickness  of  walls,  rates  <^  inclination  of  roc  ft, 
means  of  escape  from  fire,  drainage,  space  at  rear,  &c  &c.; 
these  laws  espcdally  forbid  the  use  of  timber  framed  buSdicp. 
In  sundry  districts  in  England  where  the  modd  by-U«s  arc 
not  in  force,  notably  at  Letchworth,  Herts,  it  is  potsihie  to 
erect  buildings  with  sound  materials  untrammelled  by  by-ia«? 
With  regard  to  premises  used  in  a  combined  way,  as  shop  a24 
dwelling-house,  if  in  London,  and  the  building  exce^  losqaaics, 
or  1000  sq.  ft.  super  in  area,  the  stairs  and  a  large  portion  of  &t 
building  must  be  built  of  fire-resisting  materials.  Inthecrecti  n 
of  London  flats  under  certain  conditions  the  stairs  and  corrkjon 
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must  be  of  fiie-resistisg  materials,  whfle  in  ports  of  New  York 
timber  buildings  are  allowed;  for  illustrations  of  these  see  the 
article  Cakpentry.  In  public  buildings  and  theatres  in  London, 
Paris  and  New  York  not  only  the  construction,  but  also  the 
exits  and  seating  accommodation  and  stage,  including  the 
scenery  dock  and  flies,  must  conform  to  certain  regulations. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  planning  a  successful  building 
Eoay  be  summarized  as  follows: — (z)  Ease  of  access;  (2)  Good 
light;  (3)  Good  service;  (4)  Pleasing  environment 
and  approaches;  (5)  Minimum  cost  with  true  economy; 
*f  in  the  case  of  office  buildings,  also  ease  of  rearrange- 

ment to  suit  tenants.  An  architect  should  also  be 
practically  acquainted  with  all  the  modes  of  operation 
in  all  the  tradesor  arts  employed  in  building,  and  be  able  minutely 
to  estimate  beforehand  the  absolute  cost  involved  in  the  ezecu- 
tioQ  of  a  proposed  structure.  The  power  to  do  this  necessarily 
involves  that  of  measuring  work  (usually  done  by  the  quantity 
surveyor  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  woric),  and  of  ascertaining 
the  quantities  to  be  done.  In  ordinary  practice  the  architect 
usually  cubes  a  building  at  a  price  per  foot  cube,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter,  but  an  architect  should  know  how  to  measure 
and  prepare  quantities,  or  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  master  o(  his 
profession. 

Building  includes  what  is  called  construction,  which  is  the 
branch  of  the  science  of  architecture  relating  to  the  practical 
execution  of  the  works  required  to  produce  any  struc- 
ture; it  will  therefore  be  necessaiy  to  explain  the 
subject  in  a  general  manner  before  entering  upon 
building  in  detaiL 

Although  the  styles  of  architecture  have  varied  at  different 
periods,  buildings,  wherever  similar  materials  are  employed, 
mxist  be  constructed  on  much  the  same  principles.  Scientific 
knowledge  of  the  natures  and  properties  of  materials  has, 
however,  given  to  the  modem  workman  immense  advantages 
over  his  medieval  brother-craftsman,  and  caused  many  changes 
in  the  details  of  the  trade,  or  art  of  building,  although  stones, 
bricks,  mortar,  &c.,  then  as  now,  formed  the  element  of  the 
more  solid  parts  of  all  edifices. 

The  object  of  constructions  is  to  adapt,  combine  and  fit 
materials  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  retain  in  use  the 
forms  and  dispositions  assigned  to  them.    If  an 
upright  wall  be  properly  constructed  upon  a  sufficient 
foundation,  (he  combined  mass  will  retain  its  position 
and  bear  pressure  acting  in  the  direction  of  gravity  to  any  extent 
that  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  compotmd  materials 
of  the  wall,  can  sustain.    But  pressure  acting  laterally  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  overthrow  a  wall,  and  therefore  it  wUl 
be  the  aim  of  the  constructor  to  compel,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
forces  that  can  act  upon  an  upright  wall,  to  act  in  the  direction 
of  gravity,  or  else  to  give  it  permanent  means  of  resistance  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  a  disturbing  force  may 
act    Thus  when  an  arch  is  built  to  bear  against  an  upright 
wall,  a  buttress  or  other  counterfort  is  applied  in  a  direction 
opposed  to.  the  pressure  of  the  arch.    In  like  manner  the  inclined 
roof  of  a  building  q>anning  from  wall  to  wall  tends  to  thrust  out 
the  walls,  and  hence  a  tie  is  applied  to  hold  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  roof  tc^ether  at  its  base,  where  alone  a  tie  can  be  fully 
effident,  and  thus  the  roof  is  made  to  a^t  upon  the  walk  wholly 
m  the  direction  of  gravity;  or  where  an  efficient  tie  is  inapplic- 
able, as  in  the  case  of  a  hammer  beam  roof,  buttresses  or  coimter- 
forts  are  added  to  the  walls,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure 
outwards.    A  beam  laid  horizontally  from  wall  to  wall,  as  a  girder 
to  carry  a  floor  and  its  load,  may  sag  or  bend  downwards,  atod 
tend  thereby  to  force  out  the  walls,  or  the  beam  itself  may 
break.    Both  these;  contingendes  are  obviated  by  trussing, 
which  renders  the  beam  stiff  enough  to  place  its  load  on  the 
walls  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  and  strong  enough  to  cany  it 
safely.    Or  if  the  beam  be  rigid  in  its  nature,  or  uncertain  in 
its  structure,  or  both  (as  cast-iron  is),  and  will  break  without 
bending,  the  constructor  by  the  smiths'  art  will  supply  a  check 
and  ensure  it  against  the  possible  contingency. 
Perfect  stability,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  with  materials 
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which  are  subject  to  influences  beyond  the  control  of  man,  and 
all  matter  is  subject  to  certain  influences  of  that  nature.  The 
influences  mostly  to  be  contended  against  are  heat  ji^ig^j^ 
and  humidity,  the  former  of  which  produces  movement 
of  some  kind  or  to  some  extent  in  all  bodies,  the  latter,  in  many 
kinds  of  matter;  whilst  the  two  acting  together  contribute  to 
the  disintegration  or  decay  of  materials  available  for  the  purposes 
of  construction.  These  pervading  influences  the  constructor 
seeks  to  counteract,  by  proper  selection  and  disposition  of  his 
materials.* 

Stone  and  brick,  the  prindpal  materials  in  general  construction, 
keep  their  places  in  combination  by  means  of  gravity.  They  may 
be  merdy  packed  together,  but  in  general  they  are  sion. 
compacted  by  means  of  mortar  or  cement,  so  that 
although  the  main  constituent  materials  are  wholly  incom- 
pressible, masses  of  dther,  or  of  both,  combined  in  structures 
are  compressible,  until  the  setting  medium  has  indurated  to  a  like 
condition  of  hardness.  That  kind  of  stone  is  best  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  general  construction  which  is  least  absorbent  of 
moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  free  to  work.  Absorbent  stone 
exposed  to  the  wea.ther  rapidly  disintegrates,  and  for  the  most 
part  non-absorbent  stone  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  always  be 
used  with  a  due  regard  to  economy.  When,  therefore,  suitable 
stone  of  both  qualities  can  be  obtained,  the  harder  stone  can  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  the  action  which  the  softer  stone 
cannot  resist,  and  made  to  form  the  main  body  of  the  structure 
of  the  latter  so  protected.  The  hard  and  the  soft  should  be  made 
to  bear  alike,  and  should  therefore  be  coursed  and  bonded 
together  by  the  mason's  art,  whether  the  work  be  of  stone  wrought 
into  blocks  and  gauged  to  thickness,  or  of  rough  dressed  or 
otherwise  unshaped  rubble  compacted  with  mortar. 

Good  bricks  are  less  absorbent  of  moisture  than  any  stone 
of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  and  are  better  non-conductoii 
of  beat  than  sUme.  As  the  basis  of  a  stable  structure,  sttAM, 
brickwork  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  stone  in  the 
form  of  rubble,  whe^  the  constituents  bear  the  relation  to  one 
another  last  above  referred  to,  the  setting  material  being  the  same 
in  both;  because  the  brick  by  its  shaped  form  seats  itself  truly, 
and  produces  by  bonding  a  more  perfectly  combined  mass, 
whilst  the  imperfectly  shaped  and  variously  sized  stone  as 
dressed  rubble  can  neither  bed  nor  bond  truly,  the  inequalities 
of  the  form  having  to  be  compensated  for  with  mortar,  and  the 
irregularity  of  size  of  the  main  constituent  accounted  for  by 
the  introduction  of  larger  and  smaller  stones.  The  roost  perfect 
stability  is  to  be  obtained,  nevertheless,  from  truly  wrought 
and  accuratdy  seated  and  bonded  blocks  of  stone,  mortar  being 
used  to  no  greater  extent  than  may  be  necessary  to  exdude  wind 
and  water  and  prevent  the  disintegrating  action  of  these  agents 
upon  even  the  most  durable  stone.  When  water  alone  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  especially  when  it  is  liable  to  act  with  force, 
mortar  is  necessaiy  for  securing  to  every  block  in  the  structure 
its  own  full  weight,  and  the  aid  of  every  other  collateral  and 
superimposed  stone,  in  order  to  resist  the  loosening  effect  which 
water  in  powerful  action  is  bound  to  produce. 

In  the  application  of  construction  to  any  particular  object, 
the  nature  of  the  object  wUl  naturally  affect  the  character  of 
the  constructions  and  the  materials  of  which  they  PmrtkiOar 
are  to  be  formed.  Every  piece  of  construction  shoiild  obje^of 
be  complete  in  itself,  and  independent  as  such  of  every-  JJJ|[**^ 
thing  beyond  it.  A  door  or  a  gate  serves  its  purpose 
by  an  application  wholly  foreign  to  itself,  but  it  is  a  good  and 
effective,  or  a  bad  and  ineffective,  piece  of  construction,  in- 
dependently of  the  posts  to  which  it  may  be  hung,  whilst  the 
wheel  of  a  wheelbarrow,  comprising  felloes,  spokes  and  axletree, 
is  a  piece  of  construction  complete  in  itself,  and  independent 
as  such  of  everything  beyond  it.  An  arch  of  masonry,  however 
large  it  may  be,  is  not  necessarily  a  piece  of  construction  complete 
in  itself,  for  it  would  fall  to  pieces  without  abutments.  Thus 
a  bridge  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches,  however  extensive, 
may  be  but  one  piece  of  construction,  no  arch  bdng  complete  in 
itself  without  the  collateral  arches  iir  the. series  to  serve  as  its 
abutments,  and  the  whole  series  bdng  dependent  thereby  upon 
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the  ultimate  abutments  of  the  bridge,  without  which  the  structure 
would  not  stand.  This  illustration  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  older  bridges  with  widely  distended  masses,  which  render  each 
pier  sufficient  to  abut  the  arches  springing  from  it,  but  tend,  in 
providing  for  a  way  over  the  river,  to  choke  up  the  way  by  the 
river  itsdf,  or  to  compel  the  river  either  to  throw  down  the 
structure  or  else  to  destroy  its  own  banks. 

Some  soils  are  liable  to  change  in  form,  expanding  and  con- 
tracting under  meteorological  influences;  such  are  days  which 
swell  when  wetted  and  shrink  when  dried.  Concrete 
foundations  are  commonly  interposed  upon  such  soils 
to  protect  the  building  from  derangement  from  this 
cause;  or  walls  of  the  cheaper  material,  concrete,  Instead  of 
the  more  expensive  brick  or  stone  structure,  are  brought  up  from 
a  level  sufficiently  below  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  concrete  is  used  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  yield 
to  pressure,  expanse  or  extent  of  base  is  required,  and  the  concrete 
being  widely  spread  should  therefore  be  deep  or  thick  as  a  layer, 
only  with  reference  to  its  own  power  of  transmitting  to  the  ground 
the  weight  of  the  wall  to  be  built  upon  it,  without  breaking  across 
or  being  crushed.  But  when  concrete  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  wall,  in  carrying  a  wall  down  to  a  low  level,  it  is  in  fact  a  wall 
in  itself,  wide  only  in  proportion  to  its  comparative  weakness 
in  the  absence  of  manipulated  bond  in  its  construction,  and 
encased  by  the  soil  within  which  it  Is  placed.  When  a  concrete 
wall  is  used  in  place  of  brick  the  London  Building  Act  requires 
an  extra  thickness  of  one-third;  on  the  question  of  reinforced 
coiicrete  no  regulations  as  to  thickness  have  at  present  been  made. 
The  foundation  of  a  building  of  ordinary  weight  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  provided  for  by  applying  what  are  technically 
termed  "  footings  "  to  the  walls.  The  reason  for  a 
footing  is,  that  the  wall  obtains  thereby  a  bearing 
upon  a  breadth  of  ground  so  much  greater  than  its 
own  width  or  thickness  above  the  footing  as  to  compensate  for 
the  difTcrence  between  the  power  of  resisting  pressure  of  the  wall, 
and  of  the  ground  or  ultimate  foundation  upon  which  the  wall 
Is  to  rest.  It  will  be  dear  from  this  that  if  a  buildmg  is  to  be 
erected  upon  rock  as  hard  as  the  main  constituent  of  the  walls 
theoretically  no.  expanded  footings  will  be  necessary;  if  upon 
chalk,  upon  strong  or  upon  weak  gravel,  upon  sand  or  upon  clay, 
the  footing  must  be  expanded  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  structure  to  be  used  as  a  foundation;  whilst 
In  or  upon  made  ground  or  other  loose  and  badly  combined 
or  imperfectly  resisting  soil,  a  solid  platform  bearing  evenly 
over  the  ground,  and  wide  enough  not  to  sink  into  it,  becomes 
necessary  under  the  constructed  footing.  For  this  purpose 
the  easiest,  the  most  familiar,  and  for  most  pmposes  the  most 
effectual  and  durable  is  a  layer  of  concrete. 

The  English  government,  when  it  has  legislated  upon  building 
matters,  has  generally  confined  itself  to  making  provision  that  the 
enclosing  walls  of  buildings  should  be  formed  of  incombustible 
materials.  In  provisions  regarding  the  least  thicknesses  of  such 
walls,  these  were  generally  determined  with  reference  to  the 
height  and  length  of  the  building. 

In  the  general  and  usual  practice  of  developing  land  at  the 
present  day,  the  owner  or  freeholder  of  the  land  fiist  consults  an 
Piw*4mw  architect  and  states  his  intentions  of  building,  the 
tor  ma  &\ze  of  what  he  cequires,  what  it  is  to  be  used  for,  if  for 
J2JJ**  trade  how  many  hands  he  Intends  to  employ,  and  the 
"^  sub-buildings  and  departments,  &c. ,  that  will  be  wanted. 
The  ardiitect  gathers  as  much  information  as  he  can  as  to  his 
client's  requirements,  and  from  this  information  prepares  his 
sketches.  This  first  step  Is  usually  done  with  rough  sketches  or 
outlines  only,  and  when  approved  by  the  client  as  regards  the 
pUnning  and  situation  of  rooms,  &c.,  the  architect  prepares 
the  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  on  the  lines  of  the  approved 
rough  sketches;  at  the  same  time  he  strictly  observes  the 
building  acts,  and  makes  every  po^on  of  the  building  comply 
with  these  acts  as  regards  the  thickness  of  walls,  open  spaces, 
light  and  air,  distances  from  surrounding  f>roperty,  frontage  Unes, 
9Hd  a  host  of  other  points  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  far  as  he 
£an  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  enactments.    (The  London 


and  New  York  Building  Acts  are  very  extensive,  with  Bumeraoi 
amendments  made  as  occasion  requires.)  An  architect,  vfaiht 
preparing  ^  the  working  drawings  from  the  rou^  appitntd 
sketches,  and  endeavouring  to  conform  with  the  Buildiaf  An 
requirements,  often  finds  after  consultation  with  the  diiuia 
surveyor,or  the  London  County  Council,  or  other  localauthoritics, 
that  the  plans  have  to  be  altered;  and  when  so  altered  the  dieat 
may  disapprove  of  them,  and  thus  delay  often  occurs  in  scUliog 
them. 

Another  important  point  is  that  after  the  ardtitea  kas 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  building  authorities,  and  aho  the 
approval  of  the  client,  then  he  may  have  to  fight  the  adjoinici 
owners  with  regard  to  andent  lights,  or  air  space,  or  party  walk 
In  the  dty  of  London  these  last  difficulties  often  meaa  il» 
suspension  of  the  work  for  a  k>ng  time,  and  a  great  kMs  to  tke 
dient. 

'  If  the  site  is  a  large  one,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  uncetsia, 
trial  holes  should  be  sunk  directly  the  sketch  plans  are  tf^trnti. 
(See  Foundations.) 

Where  the  property  Is  leasehold  there  are  always  at  this  sta|e 
negotiations  as  to  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  senior  ksxKS 
and  the  freeholders;  these  having  been  obtained,  the  ardLtect 
is  then  free  to  serve  the  various  notices  that  may  be  reqased 
re  party  walls,  &c. 

The  contract  plans  should  be  very  carefuHy  prepared,  tad 
sections,  plans  and  elevations  of  all  parts  of  the  buildinp  aad 
the  levels  from  a  datum  line  be  given.  In  addition  to  the  gcDtnl 
set  of  drawings,  larger  scale  details  of  the  prindpal  poitiaai 
of  the  building  should  be  given. 

If  there  are  any  existing  buildmgs  on  the  site  these  should  be 
carefuUy  surveyed  and  accurate  detail  plans  be  made  for  ie> 
ference;  this  is  especially  necessary  with  regard  to  easemests 
and  rights  of  adjoining  owners.  Also  In  the  preparation  of  theste 
plan  the  various  levels  of  the  ground  should  be  shown. 

The  plans  having  been  approved  by  all  parties  ooDoerae<^ 
the  next  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the  ipecificatiom.  Ties 
is  a  document  which  describes  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
building,  states  how  they  are  to  be  mixed,  and  how  the  vanogs 
works  are  to  be  executed,  and  specifies  every  trade,  and  evciy 
portion  of  work  m  the  building.  The  specification  is  Deoesaiy 
to  enable  the  builder  to  erect  the  structure  aooording  to  tbe 
architect's  requirements,  and  is  written  by  the  ardutect; 
usually  two  copies  of  this  document  are  made,  one  for  the 
builder,  the  other  for  the  architect,  and  the  latter  b  signed  as 
the  contract  copy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drawings. 

From  the  specification  and  drawings  usually  an  appcoiimaU 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building  is  prepared  by  the 
architect,  and  the  most  general  method  adopted  ii  to  cube  the 
building  by  a  multiplication  of  the  length,  breadth  and  heigk 
of  the  building,  and  to  multiply  the  product  or  cuImc  oootcnts 
by  a  price  ranging  from  fivepence  to  three  shillings  per  cubic  fooL 
In  the  case  of  dhurches,  dupels  and  schools,  the  cost  aoay  be 
roughly  computed  by  taking  the  number  of  seats  at  a  price  per 
seat '  In  the  case  of  churches  and  chapeb,  taking  a  ouiubuq 
area  of  8  ft.  each,  the  cost  varies  from  £10  upwards,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  amount  of  aidiitectural  embeUbhrneDt  or  tbe 
addition  of  a  tower.  Schools  may  be  estimated  as  avcnfiag 
£9  per  scholar;  we  find  that,  taking  schools  of  vario«B  siws 
erected  by  the  late  London  Sdiool  Board,  their  cost  varied  itam 
£7:12:4  to  £io:x:io  per  scholar.  Hospitals  vary  from  £i30 
per  bed  upwards,  the  lowest  cost  being  taken  from  a  cottage 
hospital  type;  while  in  the  case  of  St  Thomas's  hospital,  Louica. 
the  cost  per  bed,  induding  the  proportion  of  tbe  administntive 
block,  was  £650,  and  without  this  portion  the  wards  alone  cost 
£350.    The  Herbert  hospital  at  Wool%rich  cost  only  £520  per  bed 

The  bills  of  quantities  are  prepared  by  the  quantity  sarvcy«. 
and  are  generdly  made  to  form  pact  of  the  contract,  aad  «o 
mentioned  In  "the  contract"  The  work  of  the  qaaatiiy 
surveyor  is  to  measure  from  the  drawings  the  whole  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  structtire,  and  state  the  anmats 
or  quantities  of  the  respective  materiak  in  the  fonn  of  a  hiD 
usikally  made  out  on  foolscap  paper  specially  ruled,  sm  tUt 
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Xht  bufldcfs  can  price  eadi  item ,  together  with  the  labour  required 
to  work  and  fix  it,  thus  forming  the  building.    The  idea  is  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  lump  sum  for  which  the  builders  will  undertake 
to  erect  the  building.    It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  fact  it 
occurs  in  four-fifths  of  building  contracts,  that  when  a  building 
is  commenced,  the  client,  or  other  interested  person,  will  alter 
some  portion,  thereby  causing  deviations  from  the  bills  of 
quantitiea.    By  having  the  pri<xs  of  the  different  materials  before 
him,  it  is  easy  for  the  quantity  surveyor  to  remeasure  the  portion 
altered,  adding  or  deducting  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  what  difference  the  alteration  makes.    This  method  of 
bills  of  quantities  and  prices  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one 
about  to  bund,  and  means  a  considerable  saving  to  the  client  in 
the  end.    For  example: — Suppose  that  bills  of  quantities  are 
not  prepared  for  a  certain  job  by  a  quantity  surveyor,  and,  as  is 
often  done,  the  drawings  and  specification  are  sent  to  several 
builders  asking  them  for  a  quotation  to  build  the  house  or  factory 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  according  to  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion.   The  prices  are  duly  sent  in  to  the  architect,  and  probably 
the  fowest  price  is  accepted  and  the  successful  builder  starts  the 
job.    During  the  progress  of  the  worics  certain  alterations  take 
place  by  the  owner's  instructions,  and  when  the  day  of  settlement 
comes,  the  builder  puts  in  his  claim  for  "  extras,"  then  owing  to 
the  alterations  and  to  the  architect  having  no  prices  to  work  upon, 
litigation  often  ensues. 

Before  the  vroA  of  erecting  a  structure  is  entrusted  to  a  builder 
he  has  to  sign  a  contract  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drawings 
and  specification.  This  contract  is  an  important  document 
wherein  the  builder  agrees  to  carry  out  the  work  for  a  stated 
stun  of  money,  in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specification, 
and  bills  of  quantities,  and  instructions  of  the  architect,  and  to 
his  entire  satisfaction;  and  it  also  states  the  description  of  the 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  work,  re^x)nsibilities  of  the  builder,  particularly  clauses 
indemnifying  the  employer  against  accidents  to  employees, 
aikl  against  numerous  other  risks,  the  time  of  completion  of 
works  under  a  penalty  for  non-completion  (the  usual  allowance 
being  ma<]e  for  bad  weather,  fire  or  strikes),  and  also  bow  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  builder  as  he  proceeds  with  the 
building.  This  form  of  contract  is  generally  prepared  by  the 
architect,  and  varies  in  part  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

When  the  drawings  hf  ve  been  approved  by  the  owner  or  cUent, 
also  by  the  district  surveyor  or  local  authorities,  and  by  adjoining 
owners,  one  copy  of  them,  made  on  linen,  is  usually  deposited  (in 
London)  either  with  the  district  surveyor,  or  with  the  London 
County  Council,  another  is  prepared  for  the  freeholder  if  a  lease 
of  the  land  is  granted,  and  a  third  is  given  to  the  builder.  In 
addition,  in  complicated  cases  such  as  occur  in  the  city  of  London, 
when  a  building  is  erected  on  land  which  has  four  or  five  distinct 
owners,  an  architect  may  have  to  prepare  a  large  number  of 
complete  copies  to  be  deposited  with  the  various  parties 
interested. 

The  duties  of  the  builder  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
architect,  except  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  plan 
and  design,  but  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  designs  of 
the  architect  in  the  actual  work  of  building.  The 
builder  should  also  know  the  various  acts,  and  in 
particular  the  acts  specially  relating  to  the  erection 
of  scaffoldings,  hoarding,  gantries,  shoring  and  pulling  down 
of  old  buildings.  He  should  have  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  all 
materials,  their  qualifying  marks  or  brandb,  and  the  special 
features  of  good  and  bad  in  each  class,  their  uses  and  method 
of  use.  He  should  be  able  to  control  and  manage  both  the  men 
and  materials;  and  briefly,  in  a  builder,  as  opposed  to  an  architect, 
the  constructive  knowledge  should  predominate. 

On  large  or  important  works  it  is  usual  to  have  a  clerk  of  works 
or  delegate  from  the  architect;  his  duties  are  to  be  on  the  works 
while  they  are  in  progress  and  endeavour  by  constant  attention 
to  secure  the  use  of  the  best  materials  and  construction,  and  to 
report  to  the  architect  for  his  instruction  any  diflSculties  that  may 
arise.    He  should  be  a  thoroughly  practical  nun  as  opposed  to 
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the  arehitectural  draughtsman.    His  salary  is  paid  by  the  client, 
and  is  not  included  in  the  architect's  remuneration. 

American  building  acts  agree  in  a  general  manner  with  those 
enforced  in  London.  But  whereas  New  York  allows  the  erection 
of  frame  or  wood  structures,  while  defining  a  certain 
portion  of  the  city  inside  which  no  new  frame  or  wood 
structures  shall  be  erected,  in  London  and  the  large 
cities  of  Great  Britain  the  erection  of  wood  frame  buildings  as 
dwellings  is  prohibited.  In  New  York  City  provision  is  made 
for  a  space  at  the  rear  of  domestic  buildings  at  least  xo  ft.  deep, 
but  such  depth  is  increased  when  the  building  is  over  60  ft.  high, 
and  is  varied  under  special  circumstances.  In  London  this  depth 
is  the  same,  but  the  height  of  the  building  in  relation  to  the  space 
required  in  the  rear  thereof  shaU  be  constructed  to  keep  within 
an  angle  of  63}  degrees,  inclining  from  the  rear  boundary  towards 
the  building  from  the  level  of  pavement  in  front  of  building; 
the  position  from  which  the  angle  is  taken  is  varied  under  special 
circumstances.  In  the  smaller  English  towns  the  building 
regulations  are  framed  on  the  model  by-laws,  and  these  increase 
the  depth  of  the  yard  or  garden  according  to  the  height  of  the 
building. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  and  proportion  of  materials, 
these  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  London  Building  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  New  York;  for  example,  in  the  New  York 
acts  (parts  4  and  5)*  it  is  prescribed  that  the  bricks  used  shall  be 
good,  hard,  well-burned  bricks.  The  sand  used  for  mortar  shall  be 
clean,  sharp,  grit  sand,  free  from  loam  or  dirt,  and  shall  not  be  finer 
than  the  standard  samples  kept  in  the  ofiice  of  the  department 
of  buildings;  also  the  quality  of  lime  and  mortar  is  fully  described, 
and  the  strengths  of  steel  and  cast-iron,  and  tests  of  new  materials. 
Also  it  js  required  that  all  excavations  for  buildings  shall  be 
properly  guarded  and  protected  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  and  shall  be  sheath-piled 
where  necessary  by  the  person  or  persons  causing  the  excavations 
to  be  made,  to  prevent  the  adjoining  earth  from  caving  in.    Plans 
filed  in  the  department  of  buildings  shall  be  accompani«l  by  a 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil  at  the  level  of  the  footings. 
There  are  also  requirements  as  to  protecting  adjoining  property. 
Hie  bearing  capacity  of  soils,  pressure  under  footings  of  founda- 
tions, and  in  part  6  the  materials  of  walls  and  the  methods  to  be 
observed  in  building  them  are  defined.    Part  23  deals  with  floor 
loads,  and  the  strength  of  floors  constructed  of  various  materials, 
and  requires  that  the  temporary  support  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  load  placed  upon  them  during  the  progress  of  any 
works  to  buildings.    Part  34  deals  with  the  calculations  and 
strength  of  materials,  and  wind  pressure.    Parts  4  and  5  of  the 
New  York  Building  Code  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  London 
Building  Act,  but  the  local  by-laws  of  the  various  districts  deal 
with  these.    Part  6  of  the  New  York  code  is  dealt  with  partly 
by  the  London  Building  Act,  and  partly  by  the  local  by-laws. 
Parts  23  and  24  of  the  New  York  code  are  not  dealt  with  in  the 
English  acts  at  all.    In  America  the  standard  quality  for  all 
materials  is  set  out,  but  in  no  English  acts  do  we  find  the  definition 
of  the  quality  of  timber,  new  materials,  steel,  &c.    Iron  and  steel 
construction  is  in  its  infancy  in  England  as  compared  with 
America,  and  probably  this  accoimts  for  no  special  regulations 
being  in  force;  but  part  22  of  the  New  York  Building  Code, 
section  zro  to  129  inclusive,  deals  very  fully  with  iron  and  steel 
construction,  and  ths  is  further  supplemented  by  sections 
137  to  140  inclusive. 

Sanitary  work  is  dealt  with  in  London  by  section  39  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  and  the  drainage  by-laws  of  the 
London  County  Council,  in  which  every  detail  is  very  fidly  gone 
into  with  regard  to  the  laying  of  drains,  and  fitting  up  of  soil 
pipes,  w.c.'s,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  to  be  carried  out  and  tested  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  local  borough's  sanitary  inspector.  The 
general  requirements  of  New  York  with  regard  to  sanitary  work 
are  very  similar  with  a  few  more  restrictions,  and  are  carried 
out  under  "  the  rules  and  regulations  for  plumbing,  drainage; 

^BuUding  and  Health  Lows  and  RegukUions  affecting  the  City  of 
Nero  York,  including  the  Building  Code  0/  New  York  City  as  amended 
to  1st  May  1903, 
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water-supply,  and  ventilation  of  buildings."  The  noticeable 
feature  of  the  New  York  regulations  is  that  all  master  plumbers 
have  to  be  registered,  which  is  not  so  in  England.  The  New  York 
regulations  have  183  sections  relating  to  sanitary  work,  and  the 
English  regulations  have  96  sections.  Also  by  part  z6  of  the 
Amendments  to  Plumbing  Rules  1903,  the  New  York  laws 
require  that,  before  any  construction  of,  or  alterations  to,  any 
gas  piping  or  fittings  are  commenced,  permits  must  be  obtained 
from  the  superintendent  of  buildings;  these  are  only  issued  to 
a  roistered  plumber.  The  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  plans  of  the  different  floors  showing  each  outlet,  and  the 
number  of  burners  to  each  outlet;  a  statement  must  also  be 
made  of  the  quality  of  the  pipes  and  fittings,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  tested  by  the  inspector.  In  London  there  are  no  such  laws; 
the  gas  companies  control  a  small  portion  of  the  work  as  regards 
the  connexion  to  meters,  while  the  insurance  companies  require 
gas  jets  to  be  covered  with  a  wire  guard  where  liable  to  come  in 
contact  with  inflammable  goods.  As  to  water,  the  various  water 
companies  in  England  have  each  their  own  set  of  regulations 
as  to  the  kind  of  fittings  and  thickness  and  quality  of  pipe  to  be 
used,  whether  for  service,  wastes  or  main. 

The  importance  of  fire-resisting  construction  is  being  more 
fully  recognized  now  by  all  countries.  In  France  the  regulations 
for  factories,  shops  and  workshops  relating  to  "  exits  " 
require  that  all  doors  should  open  outwardly  when 
they  open  on  to  courts,  vestibules,  staircases  or 
Interior  passages.  When  they  give  access  to  the  open 
air,  outward  opening  is  not  obligatory  unless  it  has  been  judged 
necessary  In  the  interests  of  safety.  If  the  doors  open  on  to  a 
passage  or  staircase  they  must  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  project  into  the  passage  or  staircase  when  open.  The  exits 
must  be  numerous,  and  signs  indicating  the  quickest  way  out 
are  to  be  placed  in  conspicuous  positions.  The  windows  are 
to  opoi  outwardly.  Staircases  in  offices  or  other  buildings 
serving  as  places  for  work  shall  be  constructed  in  incombustible 
materials,  or  shall  be  walled  in  fully  in  plaster.  The  number  of 
staircases  shall  be  In  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of  employees,  &c. 
It  is  prohibited  to  use  any  liquid  emitting  vapours  inflammable 
under  35°  C.  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  heating,  unless  the 
apparatus  containing  the  liquid  is  solidly  closed  during  work, 
that  part  of  the  apparatus  containing  the  liquid  being  so  closed 
as  to  avoid  any  oozing  out  of  the  liquid,  &c  &c.  Instructions  are 
added  as  to  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  fire. 

In  London  fire-resisting  construction  is  dealt  with  in  the 
London  Building  Act,  and  its  second  schedule,  and  in  London 
County  Council  Theatre  and  Factory  Acts,  &&  In  New  York  the 
buiUing  code  (parts  19,  20  and  ax)  deals  with  fire  appliances, 
escapes,  and  fire-proof  shutters  and  doors,  fire-proof  buildings 
and  fire-proof  floors,  and  requires  that  all  tenement  houses  shall 
have  an  iron  ladder  for  escape.  A  section  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last  came  into  force  in  London  in  1907  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  being  framed  with  a  view  to  require  all  existing 
projecting  one-storey  shops  to  have  a  fire-resisting  roof,  and  all 
existing  buildings  over  50  ft.  in  height  to  have  means  of  escape 
to  and  from  the  roof  in  case  of  fire. 

There  are  several  patents  now  in  use  with  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  erect  a  fire-proof  dwelling  at  small  cost  with  walls 
3  to  5  in.  In  thickness.  One  of  these  has  been  used  where  the 
building  act  does  not  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newgate  prison 
cells,  London,  where  the  outside  walls  were  from  3  to  4  in.  thick 
only,  and  were  absolutely  fire  and  burglar  proof.  This  method 
consists  in  using  steel  dovetailed  sheets  fixed  between  small 
steel  standiions  and  plastered  in  cement  on  both  sides.  This 
form  of  construction  was  also  used  at  the  British  pavilion, 
Paris  Exhibition  1900,  and  has  been  employed  in  numerous 
other  buildings  in  England,  and  also  in  South  Africa,  Venezuela, 
and  India  (Delhi  durbar).  The  use  of  many  of  these  convenient 
and  sound  forms  of  building  construction  for  ordinary  buildings 
in  London,  and  in  districts  of  England  where  the  model  by-laws 
are  in  force,  is  prohibited  because  they  do  not  comply  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  various  clauses  relating  to  materials, 
or  to  the  thickness  of  a  wall. 


The  various  details  of  construction  are  described  and  iflurtnted 
under  separate  headings.  See  Brickwork.  CaRrcmiY,  Fom- 
DATiONS,  Glazing,  Joinery,  Masonry,  Paimt£I-Worx, 
Plastering,  Roofs,  Scaffold,  StaORiNC,  Staircase,  Stcei 
Construction,  Stone,  Timber,  Wall-Coverihcs,  ftc 

The  principal  publications  for  reference  in  conncxioa  with  chL 
subject  are:  The  Buildint  and  HtcUk  Laws  of  the  CUy  •/  Kcs  )>i. 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Libranr,  No.  85;  RmUs  and  RegtdoHcms  efnj:»t 
Building  Operations  in  the  administrative  County  of  London,  cotcpk-J 
by  Ellis  Marsland;  Annotated  By-Laws  as  to  House  Dtommo^,  cfi  , 
by  Jensen:  Metropolitan  Sanitation,  by  Herbert  Daw.        (J-  B^) 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  the  name  given  to  societies  **la:ths 
purpose  of  raising,  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  a  stei.k 
or  fund  for  making  advances  to  members  out  ol  the  funds  d 
the  society  upon  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  esuu  br 
way  of  mortgage,"  may  be  "either  terminating  or  pemanaU 
(Building  Societies  Act  1874,  §  13).  A  ".terminating"  sodety 
is  one  "  which  by  its  rules  b  to  terminate  at  a  fixed  date,  or 
when  a  result  specified  in  its  rules  is  attained  ";  a  "  pcrmanest " 
society  is  one  "  which  has  not  by  its  rules  any  sodi  fixed  dau  or 
specified  result,  at  which  it  shall  terminate  *'  (§  5).  A  dor 
popular  description  of  these  societies  would  be--sodetks  hj 
means  of  which  every  man  may  become  "  his  own  landkn!,'* 
their  main  purpose  being  to  collect  together  the  small  periodical 
subscriptions  of  a  number  of  members,  until  each  in  his  tim  Kas 
been  able  to  receive  a  sum  sufficient  to  aid  him  nutrriany  ia 
buying  his  dwelling-house.  The  origin  and  early  htstocy  of  these 
societies  is  not  very  clearly  traceable.  A  mention  of  "  bniUici 
dubs  "  in  Birmingham  occurs  in  1795;  one  is  known  to  ba^t 
been  established  by  deed  in  the  year  1809  at  Greenwich;  anoibR 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1835,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
earl  of  Selkirk  at  Kirkcudbright  in  Scotland,  and  we  kan 
(Scratchley,  On  Building  Societies^  p.  5)  that  similar  sockL-cs 
in  that  kingdom  adopted  the  title  of  "  menagcs." 

United  Kingdom.—Vfhen.  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1834 
gave  effect  to  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  extending  its  bne£ti 
to  societies  for  frugal  investment,  and  generally  to  all  assodatioiis 
having  a  similar  legal  object,  several  building  sodelics  «cft 
certified  under  it, — so  many,  indeed,  that  in  1836  a  short  an 
was  passed  confirming  to  them  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  according  to  them  the  addiiioTul 
privileges  (very  valuable  at  that  time)  of  exemption  from  the 
usury  laws,  simplicity  in  forms  of  conveyance,  pou-er  to  reooa\Ty 
by  a  mere  endorsement  under  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being,  and  exemption  from  stamp  dUty.  This  act  remaiiMd 
unaltered  until  1874,  when  an  act  was  passed  at  the  isstiace 
of  the  building  societies  conferring  upon  them  several  other 
privileges,  and  relieving  them  of  some  disabilities  and  dotJMs, 
which  had  grown  up  from  the  judicial  expositions  of  the  ad  of 
1836.  It  made  future  building  societies  incorporated  bodies, 
and  extended  the  privilege  of  incorporation  to  existing  sodetiet 
upon  application,  so  that  members  and  all  who  derive  title 
through  them  were  relieved  from  having  to  trace  that  tide 
through  the  successive  trustees  of  a  society.  It  also  pvc  t 
distinct  declaration  to  the  members  of  entire  freedom  froo 
liability  to  pay  anything  beyond  the  arrears  due  from  them  it 
the  time  of  winding  up,  or  the  amount  actually  secured  by  tkir 
mortgage  deeds.  Power  to  borrow  money  was  also  expressly 
given  to  the  societies  by  the  act,  but  upon  two  oonditioRS' 
that  the  limitation  of  liability  must  be  made  known  to  the  lender, 
by  being  printed  on  the  acknowledgment  for  the  loan,  and  tbit 
the  borrowed  money  must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  amoost 
secured  by  mortgage  from  the  members,  or,  in  a  tennimttni 
society,  one  year's  income  from  subscriptions.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  (or  rather  to  the  judicial  decision  in  Laini  v. 
Readj  which  the  clause  of  the  act  made  statutory)  there  had  bees, 
on  the  one  hand,  grave  doubts  on  high  legal  authority  vhetker 
a  society  could  borrow  money  at  all;  while,  on  the  other  hsad. 
many  societies  in  order  to  raise  funds  carried  on  the  business 
of  deposit  banks  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  amounts  used 
by  them  for  their  legitimate  purpose  of  investment  on  mortgsse- 
It  enacted,  that  if  a  society  borrowed  more  than  the  statute 
authorizes,  the  directors  accepting  the  loan  should  be  penoatll) 
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Rsporolble  for  the  excess.  By  an  act  passed  in  1894  all  the 
Benefit  Building  Societies  established  under  the  act  of  1836 
after  the  year  1856  were  required  to  become  incorporated  under 
the  act  of  1874. 

TlKre  are,  therefore,  three  categories  of  building  societies: — 
(i)  Those  established  before  1856,  which  have  not  been  in- 
corporated under  the  act  of  1874  and  remain  under  the  act  of 
1836.  (3)  Those  established  before  1874  under  the  act  of  1836, 
which  have  been  incorporated  under  the  act  of  1874.  (3)  Those 
which  have  been  established  since  the  act  of  1874  was  passed. 
The  first  class  still  act  by  means  of  trustees..  Of  these  societies 
there  are  only  6a  remaining  in  existence,  and  their  number 
cannot  be  increased.  The  second  and  third  classes  exceed  2000 
in  number. 

The  eaily  societies  were  all  "  terminating,  " — consisting  of  a 
limited  number  of  members,  and  coming  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
every  member  had  received  the  amount  agreed  upon  as  the 
value  of  his  shares.  Take,  as  a  simple  typical  example  of  the 
working  of  such  a  sodety,  one  the  shares  of  which  are  £z3o  each, 
realizable  by  subscriptions  of  xos.  a  month  during  14  years. 
Fourteen  years  happens  to  be  nearly  the  time  in  which,  at  5% 
compound  interest,  a  sum  of  money  becomes  doubled.  Hence 
the  present  value,  at  the  commencement  of  the  society,  of  the 
£1 20  to  be  realized  at  its  conclusion,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing) 
of  the  subscriptions  of  xos.  a  month  by  which  that  £120  is  to  be 
raised,  is  £60.  If  such  a  society  had  issued  120  shares,  the 
aggregate  subscriptions  for  the  first  month  of  its  existence  would 
amount  to  exactly  the  sum  required  to  pay  one  member  the 
present  value  of  one  share.  O^e  member  would  accordingly 
receive  a  sum  down  of  £60,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  other 
members  from  loss,  would  execute  a  mortgage  of  his  dwelling- 
house  for  ensuring  the  payment  of  the  future  subscription  of  los. 
per  month  until  every  member  had  in  like  manner  obtained  an 
advance  upon  his  shares,  or  accumulated  the  £120  per  share. 
As  £60  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  buy  a  house,  even  of  the  most 
modest  kind,  every  member  desirous  of  using  the  society  for  its 
original  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dwelling-house  by  its  means 
would  require  to  take  more  than  one  share.  The  act  of  1836 
Umited  the  amount  of  each  share  to  £150,  and  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  contributions  on  each  share  to  £1,  but  did  not  limit 
the  number  of  shares  a  member  might  hold. 

The  earlier  formed  societies  (in  London  at  least)  did  not  usually 
adopt  the  title'"  Building  Society  ";  or  they  added  to  it  some 
further  descriptive  title,  as  "  Accumulating  Fund,"  "  Sayings 
Fund,"  or  "Investment  Association."  Several  are  described 
as  "  Societies  for  obtaining  freehold  property,"  or  simply  as 
"Mutual  Associations,"  or  "Societies  of  Equality."  The 
building  Bocieties  in  Scotland  are  mostly  called  "  Property 
Investment,"  or  "^ Economic."  Although  the  term  "Benefit 
BuHdini^  Society"  occurs  in  the  title  to  the  act  of  1836,  it  was 
not  till  1849  that  it  became  in  England  the  sole  distinctive  name 
of  these  societies;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  happy  description 
of  them,  for  as  ordinarily  constituted  they  undertake  no  building 
(q;)erations  whatever,  and  merely  advance  money  to  their 
members  to  enable  them  to  build  or  to  buy  dwelling-houses 
or  land. 

The  name  "  Building  Society,"  too,  leaves  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  important  functions  these  sodeties  fulfil  as  means  of  in- 
vestment of  small  savings.  The  act  of  1836  defined  them  as 
societies  to  enable  every  member  to  receive  the  amount  or  value 
of  a  share  or  shares  to  erect  or  purchase  a  dwelling-house,  &c., 
but  a  member  who  did  not  desire  to  erector  purchase  a  dwelling- 
house  might  still  receive  out  of  the  funds  of  the  sodety  the 
amount  or  value  of  his  shares,  improved  by  the  payments  of 
interest  made  by  those  to  whom  shares  had  been  advanced. 

About  1846  an  important  modification  of  the  system  of  these 
societies  was  introduced,  by  the  invention  of  the  "  permanent  " 
plan,  which  was  adopted  by  a  great  number  of  the  societies 
established  after  that  date.  It  was  seen  that  these  societies 
really  consist  of  two  classes  of  members;  that  those  who  do  not 
care  to  have,  or  have  not  yet  received,  an  advance  upon  mortgage 
security  are  mere  investors,  a'nd  that  it  matters  little  when  they 


commence  investing,  or  to  what  amount;  while  those  to  whom 
advances  have  been  made  are  really  debtors  to  the  sodety,  and 
arrangements  for  enabling  them  to  pay  off  their  debt  in  various 
terms  of  years,  according  to  their  convenience,  would  be  of 
advantage  both  to  themselves  and  the  sodety.  By  permitting 
members  to  enter  at  any  time  without  back-payment,  and  by 
granting  advances  for  any  term  of  years  agreed  upon,  a  continuous 
inflow  of  funds,  and  a  continuous  means  of  profitable  investment 
of  them,  would  be  secured.  The  interest  of  each  member  in  the 
sodety  would  terminate  when  his  share  was  realized,  or  his 
advance  paid  off,  but  the  sodety. would  continue  with  the 
accruing  subscriptions  of  other  members  employed  in  making 
other  advances. 

Under  this  system  building  sodeties  largely  increased  and 
devdoped.  The  royal  commissioners  who  inquired  into  the 
subject  in  1872  estimated  the  total  assets  of  the  sodeties  in 
1870  at  17  millions,  and  their  annual  income  at  xr  millions. 
The  more  complete  returns,  afterwards  obtained,  indicate  that 
this  was  an  under-estimate. 

A  variety  of  the  terminating  dass  of  sodeties  met  at  one  time 
with  considerable  favour  under  the  name  of  "  Starr  Bowkett " 
or  "  mutual "  sodeties,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand  were 
established.  They  differed  from  the  typical  sodety  above 
described,  in  the  contribution  of  a  member  who  had  not  recdved 
an  advance  being  much  smaller,  while  the  amount  of  the  advance 
was  much  larger,  and  it  was  made  without  any  calculation  of 
interest.  Thus  a  society  issued,  say,  500  shares,  on  which  the 
contributions  were  to  be  xs.  3d.  per  week,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
simi  of  £300  accimiulated  allotted  it  by  ballot  to  one  of  the 
shareholders,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  repay  it  without 
interest  by  instalments  in  xo  or  X3|  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  up  his  share-contributions.  The  fortunate  redpient  of 
the  appropriation  was  at  liberty  to  scU  it,  and  frequently  did 
so  at  a  profit;  but  (except  from  fines)  no  profit  whatever  was 
earned  by  those  who  did  not  succeed  in  getting  an  appropriation, 
and  as  the  number  of  members  successfid  in  the  ballot  must 
necessarily  be  small  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  sodety,  the  others 
frequently  became  discontented  and  retired.  These  sodeties 
could  not  borrow  money,  for  as  they  received  no  interest  they 
could  not  pay  any.  The  plan  was  afterwards  modified  by  grant- 
ing the  appropriations  alternately  by  ballot  and  sale,  so  that  by 
the  premiums  paid  on  the  sales  (which  are  the  same  in  effect  as 
payments  of  interest  on  the  amoimt  actually  advanced)  profits 
might  be  earned  for  the  investing  members.  The  formation  of 
societies  of  this  class  ceased  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1894, 
by  which  balloting  for  advances  was  prohibited  in  sodeties 
thereafter  established.  A  further  modification  of  the  "  mutual " 
plan  was  to  make  all  the  appropriations  by  sale.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  bring  the  mutual  sodety  back  to  the  ordinary  form; 
for  it  amounts  to  predsely  the  same  thing  for  a  man  to  pay  xos. 
a  month  on  a  loan  of  £60  for  X4  years,  as  for  him  to  borrow  a 
nominal  sum  of  £84  for  the  same  period,  repayable  in  the  same 
manner,  but  to  allow  £24  off  the  loan  as  a  "  bidding  "  at  the 
sale.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  dasses  of  sodeties 
is  that  the  interest  which  the  member  pays  who  bids  for  his 
advance  depends  on  the  amount  of  competition  at  the  bidding, 
and  is  not  fixed  by  a  rule  of  the  society. 

For  several  years  the  progress  of  building  societies  in  general 
was  steady,  but  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  their  prosperity 
was  unsubstantial.  A  practice  of  receiving  deposits  repayable 
at  call  had  sprung  up,  which  must  lead  to  embarrassment 
where  the  funds  are  invested  in  loans  repayable  during  a  long 
term  of  years.  It  was  surmised,  if  not  actually  known,  that 
many  societies  had  large  amounts  of  property  on  their  hands, 
which  had  been  reduced  into  possession  in  consequence  of  the 
default  of  borrowers  in  paying  their  instalments.  A  practice 
had  also  grown  up  of  establishing  mushroom  sodeties,  which 
did  Uttle  more  than  pay  fees  to  the  promoters.  The  vidous 
system  of  trafficking  in  advances  that  had  been  awarded  by 
ballot,  near  akin  to  gambling,  prevailed  in  many  sodeties. 
These  signs  of  weakness  had  been  observed  by  the  well-informed, 
and  the  disastrous  failure  of  a  large  sodety  incorporated  under 
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the  act  of  1874,  the  Liberator,  which  had  in  fact  long  ceased 
to  do  any  genuine  building  society  business,  hastened  the  crisis. 
Th0  This  society  had  drawn  funds  to  the  amount  of 

"LOer'  more  than  a  million  sterling  from  provident  people  in 
'for.  *'  2II  classes  of  the  population  and  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  specious  representations,' and  had  applied  those  funds  not 
to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  building  society,  but  to  the  support 
of  other  imdertakings  in  which  the  same  persons  were  concerned 
who  were  the  active  managers  of  the  society.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  whole  group  of  concerns  became  insolvent  (Oct. 
1892),  and  the  Liberator  depositors  and  shareholders  were 
defrauded  of  every  penny  of  their  investments.  Many  of  them 
suffered  great  distress  from  the  loss  of  their  savings,  and  some 
were  absolutely  ruined.  The  result  was  to  weaken  confidence 
in  building  societies  generally,  and  this  waft  very  marked  in  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  incorporated 
building  societies.  From  its  highest  point  (nearly  54  millions) 
reached  in  1887,  it  fell  to  below  43  millions  in  1895.  On  some 
societies,  which  had  adopted  the  deposit  system,  a  mh  was  made, 
and  several  were  unable  to  stand  it.  The  Birkbeck  Society  was 
for  two  days  besieged  by  an  anxious  crowd  of  depositors  clamour- 
ing to  withdraw  their  money;  but  luckily  for  that  society,  and 
for  the  building  societies  generally,  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
funds  was  invested  in  easily  convertible  securities,  and  it  was 
enabled  by  that  means  to  get  sufficient  assistance  from  the 
Bank  of  England  to  pay  without  a  moment's  hesitation  every 
depositor  who  asked  for  his  money.  Its  credit  was  so  firmly 
established  by  this  means  that  many  persons  sought  to  pay 
inoney  in.  Had  this  very  large  society  succumbed,  the  results 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  whole  body  of  building 
societies.  As  the  case  stood,  the  energetic  means  it  adopted 
to  save  its  own  credit  reacted  in  favour  of  the  societies  generally. 
The  Liberator  disaster  convinced  everybody  that  something 
must  be  done  towards  avoiding  such  calamities  in  future.  The 
government  of  the  day  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and 
several  private  members  also  prepared  measures — ^most  of  them 
more  stringent  than  the  government  bill.  All  the  bills  iwere 
referred  to  a  selea  committee,  of  which  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone 
was  the  chairman.  As  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee,  the  Building  Societies  Act  of  1894  was  passed. 
Meanwhile  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson  (afterwards  Lord  AUerton), 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee,  moved  for  an  address  to  the  crown 
for  a  return  of  the  property  held  in  possession  by  building 
societies.  Tliis  was  the  first  time  such  a  return  had  been  called 
for,  and  the  managers  of  the  societies  much  resented  it;  there 
were  no  means  of  enforcing  the  return,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  many  large  societies  failed  to  make  it,  notwithstanding 
frequent  applications  by  the  registrar.  The  act  provided  that 
henceforth  all  incorporated  societies  should  furnish  returns  in  a 
prescribed  form,  including  schedules  showing  respectively  the 
mortgages  for  amounts  exceeding  £5000;  the  properties  of 
which  the  societies  had  taken  possession  for  more  than  twelve 
months  through  default  of  the  mortgagors;  und  the  mortgages 
which  were  more  than  twelve  months  in  arrear  of  repayment 
subscription.  The  act  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  xst 
of  January  1895,  and  the  first  complete  return  under  it  was  not 
due  till  1896,  when  it  appeared  that  the  properties  in  possession 
at  the  time  of  Mr  Jackson's  return  must  have  been  counted  for 
at  least  seven  and  a  half  millions  in  the  assets  of  the  societies. 
In  a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  the  societies  reduced 
their  properties  in  possession  from  14%  of  the  whole  of  the 
mortgages  to  5%,  or,  in  other  words,  reduced  them  to  one-third 
of  the  original  amount,  from  7}  millions  to  2}  millions.  Though 
this  operation  must  have  been  attended  with  some  sacrifice 
in  many  societies,  upon  the  whole  the  balance  of  profit  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  Thus  this  provision  of  the 
act,  though  it  greatly  alarmed  the  managers  of  societies,  was 
really  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  act  also  gave  power  to  the 
registrar,  upon  the  application  of  ten  members,  to  order  an 
inspection  of  the  books  of  a  society,  but  it  did  not  confer  upon 
individual  members  the  right  to  inspect  the  books,  which  would 
have  been  more  effective.    It  empowered  the  registrar,  upon  the 


application  of  one-fifth  of  the  members,  to  order  an  iospectioo 
upon  oath  into  the  affairs  of  a  society,  or  to  iDvcstigalc  its 
affairs  with  a  view  to  dissolution,  and  even  in  certain  ones  to 
proceed  without  an  application  from  members.  It  gave  hia 
ample  powers  to  deal  with  a  society  which  upon*  such  invest  lo- 
tion proved  to  be  insolvent,  and  these  were  exercised  so  as  10 
procure  the  cheap  and  speedy  dissolution  of  such  socktrs. 
It  also  prohibited  the  future  establishment  of  societies  making 
advances  by  ballot,  or  dependent  on  any  diaoce  or  kH,  and 
provided  an  easy  method  by  which  existing  societies  ooak! 
discontinue  the  practice  of  balloting.  This  method  hu  been 
adopted  in  a  few  instances  only.  The  act,  or  the  circumstuioes 
which  led  to  it,  has  greatly  diminished  the  number  d  new 
societies  applying  for  registry. 

The  statistics  of  building  societies  befonsiiig  to  all  the  thnc 
classes  mentioned  show  that  there  were  on  the  3t8t  ol  Drocnbcr 
1904,  21 18  societies  in  existence  in  the  United  Ki0g<lofii.  Of  tWae, 
2075.  having  600,785  members,  made  retuma.  Tnar  groM  rexiptft 
for  the  financial  year  were  £38,729.009,  and  the  aoiouAt  advanced 
on  mortgage  during  the  year  was  £9.589.861.  The  capital  briooiuH 
to  their  members  was  )C3?408rf  30,  and  toe  undivided  faahacr  d 
profit  £4,004,547.  Their  liabilities  to  depositofs  and  other  cmSton 
were  £24,838,290.  To  meet  this  they  had  mortgages  00  vbich 
£53.196,1 12  was  due,  but  of  this  £2443.255  was  on  propertjes  vhdk 
had  been  in  possession  more  than  a  year,  and  £222j4J^4  00  morttafi* 
which  had  fallen  into  arrear  more  than  a  year.  Thnr  other  a^cu 
were  £14.952,485,  and  certain  societies  showed  a  deficit  fasbDce 
which  in  the  aggregate  was  £i02,67a  As  OMnpared  wink  iB«s. 
when  first  returns  were  obtained  from  unincorporated  societin. 
these  figures  show  an  increase  in  income  of  30%.  in  assets  of  7%\ 
and  in  profit  balances  of  46  %.  and  a  diminution  of  the  pnipeties 
in  possession  and  mortgages  in  arrear  of  14  %  in  the  mat  )«an>. 
The  total  assets  and  income  are  more  than  three  times  the  amodot 
of  the  conjectural  estimate  made  for  1870  by  the  royal  oocBniisaiue. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  quarter  ol  a  million  persons  h3>« 
been  enabled  by  means  of  building  societies  to  become  the  pmfxicton 
of  their  own  homes. 

In  recent  ^eara,  several  rivals  to  building  societies  have  sproiw  na 
Friendly  societies  have  largely  taken  to  investing  their  sornlos  uincs 
in  loans  to  members  on  the  building  society  principle,  lodiatn^ 
and  provident  land  and  building  societies  have  been  formed.  The 
legislature  has  authorized  local  authorities  to  lend  mooey  to  the 
working  classes  to  enable  them  to  buy  their  dwening-hoose&i  Bond 
and  investment  companies  have  been  formed  under  the  Conpss^s 
Acts,  and  are  under  no  restriction  as  toballotiagforappropriitica. 
All  these  have  not  yet  had  any  perceptible  effect  in  cMckiiit  tbe 
growth  of  the  building  society  movement,  and  it  is  not  ihooght  (hat 
they  will  permanently  do  so. 

British  Colonies. — in  several  of  the  British  colonies,  fecislitioa 
similar  to  that  of  the  mother  countiy  has  been  adopted.  In  Virtoria, 
Australia,  a  crisis  occurred,  in  whicii  many  building  societies  m£tx*i 
severely.  In  the  other  Australian  colonies  the  bnSdinf  socitnr 
movement  has  made  progress,  but  not  to  a  very  large  exteat.  la 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  these  societies  are  sometimes  called  "  kaa 
companies  "  and  are  not  restricted  in  their  investments  to  bam  oa 
real  estates,  but  about  90%  of  their  advances  are  00  that  seciirity. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1904  their  liabilities  to  stockholders  cseeeded 
£13,000,000.  and  to  the  public  £21.000,000.  The  imcalled  capits] 
was  £5,000.000.  The  balance  01  current  kians  was  £28jooo»ooa  and 
the  property  owned  by  the  societies  exceeded  £7,ooo,ooa 

Belgium,  €fc. — In  Belgium,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  ku 
power  to  make  advances  of  money  to  societies  of  credit  or  of  con- 
struction to  enable  their  members  to  become  owners  of  d«*llinc* 
houses.  The  advance  is  made  to  the  society  at  3  or  sometimes  at  3  i  *• 
interest,  and  the  borrower  pays  4  %.  In  the  great  majority  of  ctan 
the  borrower  effects  an  insurance  with  the  savings  bank  so  that  bi 
repayments  terminate  at  his  death.  On  tbe  31st  of  December  190J 
nearly  25,000  advances  were  in  course  of  repayment.  In  Gcmsfiyt 
building  societies  are  recognized  as  a  form  of  societies  for  setf-fat!p. 
but  are  not  many  in  number,  being  overshadowed  bv  the  grest 
organization  of  credit  societies  founded  by  Schulze-DelitzKh.  Is 
other  countries  there  has  been  no  spectaf  legislation  for  buihi'-t 
societies  similar  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  though  iockt>a 
with  the  same  special  object  probably  exist,  separate  infonrai*.' 
with  regard  to  them  is  not  available.  (E  W.  B ) 

United  States. — "  Building  and  loan  assodatwn  "  is  a  geotnl 
term  applied  in  the  United  States  to  sudi  in&titutioDS  as  matul 
loan  associations,  homestead  aid  associations,  savings  fund  aci 
loan  associations,  co-operative  banks,  oo-opexativc  savinp  ud 
loan  associations,  &c.  They  are  private  ooxpoiatkms,  for  ibc 
accumulation  of  savings,  and  for  the  loaning  of  money  to  hu3i 
homes.  The  first  association  of  this  kind  in  the  United  Suits 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  oiganixed  at  Frankibrd.  a  tabarb 
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of  Philadelphia,  on  the  3rd  of  January  xSjz,  under  the  title  of 
the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association.  Their  permanent 
inception  took  place  between  1840  and  1850.  The  receipts  or 
capital  of  the  building  and  loan  association  consists  of  periodical 
payments  by  the  membeis,  interest  and  premiums  paid  by 
borrowing  members  or  others,  fixed  periodical  instalments  by 
borrowing  membeis,  fines  for  £a.ilures  to  pay  such  fixed  instal- 
ments, forfeitures,  fees  for  transferring  stock,  entrance  fees,  and 
any  other  revenues  or  payments,— ell  of  which  go  into  the 
common  treasury.  When  the  instalment  payments  and  profits 
of  all  kinds  equal  the  face  value  of  all  the  shares  issued ,  the  assets, 
over  and  above  expenses  and  losses,  are  ai^rtioned  among 
members,  and  this  apportionment  cancels  the  borrower's  debt, 
vhfle  the  non-borrower  is  given  the  amount  of  his  stock.  A  man 
w2io  wishes  to  borrow,  let  us  say,  $1000  for  the  erectk>n  of  a  house 
otdioazjly  takes  five  shares  in  an  association,  each  of  which, 
vdten  he  has  pakl  all  the  successive  Instalments  on  it,  will  be 
worth  $300,  and  he  must  offer  suitable  security  for  his  loan, 
usually  the  lot  on  which  he  is  to  build.  The  money  Is  not  lent 
to  him  at  r^ular  lates  of  interest,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  savings  bank 
or  other  finanrial  institution,  but  is  put  up  at  auction  usually  in 
open  meeting  at  the  time  of  tJie  payment  of  dues,  and  is  awarded 
to  the  member  bidding  the  highest  premium.  To  secure  the 
$xooo  borrowed,  the  member  gives  the  association  a  mortgage 
on  hu  property  and  pledges  his  five  shares  of  stock.  Some 
associations,  when  the  demand  for  money  from  the  shareholders 
docs  not  exhaust  the  surplus,  lend  their  funds  to  persons  not 
sharehol<]eiB,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  ai^roved 
by  their  directors.  Herein  lies  a  danger,  for  such  loans  axe  some- 
times made  in  a  speculative  way,  or  on  insufficient  land  value. 
Some  associations  make  stock  loans,  or  loans  on  the  shares  held 
by  a  stocUbolder  without  real  estate  security;  these  vary  in 
different  associations,  some  applying  the  same  rules  as  to  real 
estate  Joans.  To  cancel  his  debt  the  stockholder  is  constantly 
paying  his  monthly  or  semi-monthly  dues,  until  such  time  as 
these  payment^,  phis  the  accumulation  of  profits  through 
compound  intexest,  mature  the  shares  at  $200  each,  when  he 
sonendexs  his  shares,  and  the  debt  upon  his  property  is  cancelled. 

Every  member  of  a  butldine  and  loan  anodation  mutt  be  a 
stockholder,  and  the  amount  of  interest  which  a  member  has  in  a 
c^^_.  building  and  loan  association  is  indicated  bv  the  number 
of  shares  he  holds,  the  age  of  the  shares,  and  their  maturing 
valoe.  The  difference  between  a  stockholder  in  such  an  association 
and  one  in  an  onlinary  corporation  for  usual  business  purposes  lies 
ia  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  member  or  stockholder  buys  his 
stock  and  pays  for  it  at  onoe,  and  as  a  rule  is  not  called  upon  for 
further  payment;  all  profits  on  such  stocks  are  received  through 
dividencu,  the  value  01  shaies  depending  upon  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  business.    In  the  former  the  stockholder  or  member 


pays  a  stipulated  minimum  sum,  lay  $i,  when  he  takes  his  member< 
ship  and  Dujrs  a  share  of  stock.  He  continues  to  pay  a  like  sum 
each  month  until  the  aggregate  ol  sums  paid,  increased  by  the 
profits  and  all  other  sources  of  income,  amounts  to  the  maturing 
value  of  the  stock,  usually  faoo^  when  the  stockholder  is  entitled 
to  the  full  maturing  value  of  the  share  and  surrenders  the  same. 
Shares  are  usually  issued  in  series.  When  a  second  series  is  issued 
the  issue  of  the  stock  of  the  first  series  ceases.  Profits  are  distributed 
and  losses  apportioned  before  a  new  series  can  be  issued.  The  term 
during  which  a  series  is  open  for  subscription  differs,  but  it  usually 
extends  over  three  or  six  months,  and  sometimes  a  jrear.  Some 
associations,  usually  known  as  perpetual  associations,  issue  a  new 
series  of  stock  without  rejcard  to  tne  time  of  maturity  of  previous 
issaea.  It  is  the  practice  m  such  associations  to  issue  a  new  series  of 
stock  every  jrear.  Instead  of  shares  that  are  paid  in  instalments, 
some  associations  issue  prepaid  shares  and  paid-up  shares.  Frepaia 
skares,  known  also  as  partlypaid-up  shares,  are  issued  at  a  fixed 
prke  per  share  in  advance.  Tney  usually  participate  as  fully  in  the 
profits  as  the  regular  instalment  shares,  and  when  the  amount 
oripnaUy  paid  for  such  shares,  together  with  the  dividends  accrued 
tfaoeon*  xeaches  the  maturing;  or  par  value,  they  are  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  regular  instalment  shares.  Some  associations, 
instead  of  crediting  all  the  profits  made  on  this  class  of  shares,  allow 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  paid  therefor  at  each  dividend 
period,  which  is  paid  in  cash  to  the  holder  thereof.  This  interest  is 
then  deducted  from  the  profits  to  which  the  shares  are  entitled,  and 
the  remainder  Is  credited  to  the  shares  until  such  unpaid  portion  of 
the  profits,  added  to  the  aanount  originally  paid,  equals  the  maturing 
or  par  value.  Paid-up  siares  are  issued  upon  the  payment  of 
the  fun  maturity  or  jar  value,  when  a  certificate  of  paid-up  stock 
Is  imucd,  the  owners  being  entitled  to  receive  in  cash  the  amount 


of  all  dividends  declared  thereon,  subject  to  such  conditions  or 
limitarions  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  These  shares  somedmes  parti- 
cipate as  fully  in  the  profits  as  the  regular  instalment  shares,  but 
in  most  cases  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  only  is  allowed,  the  holders  of 
the  shares  usually  assigning  to  the  association  all  right  to  profits 
above  that  amount.  Certificates  of  matured  shares  are  also  issued 
to  holders  of  regular  instalment  shares,  who  prefer  to  leive  their 
money  with  the  association  as  an  investment. 

Prior  to  the  maturing  of  a  share  it  has  two  values,  the  holding 
or  bobk  value  and  the  withdrawal  value.  The  book  value  a  ascer- 
tained by  adding  all  the  dues  that  have  been  paid  to  the  profits 
that  have  accruni;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  actual  value  of  a  share 
at  any  particular  time.  The  withdrawal  value  is  that  amount  of 
the  book  value  which  the  association  is  willing  to  pay^  to  a  shareholder 
who  desires  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  association  before  his 
share  te  matured.  Some  associations  do  not  permit  their  members 
to  withdraw  prior  to  the  maturing  of  their  shares.  Then  the  only 
way  a  shareholder  can  realise  upon  his  shares  is  by  sdling  them  to 
some  other  person  at  whatever  pnoe  he  can  obtain.  There  are  twelve 
or  more  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  funds.  Every  association  has 
full  reguLarions  on  all  such  matters. 

The  purchase  of  a  share  binds  the  shareholder  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  his  dues,  and  thus  secures  to  him  not  only  the  benefits 
of  a  savings  Dank,  but  the  benefit  of  constantly  accruing  v-,^.. 
compound  interest.  This  3uxx>mplishcs  the  first  feature  2^^^ 
of  the  motive  of  a  building  and  loan  association.  The  ?^TrL 
second  is  accompUshed  by  enabling  a  man  to  borrow 
money  for  building  purposes.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  this 
method  of  obtaining  money  for  the  building  of  homes  is  more  or 
less  economical  than  that  cii  obtaining  it  from  the  ordinaryr  savings 
banks  or  from  other  sources.  Sometunes  the  premium  wmch  must 
be  paid  to  secure  a  loan  increases  the  regular  interest  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  make  the  building  and  loan  method  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  method  of  borrowing  money,  but  a  buildmg  and 
loan  association  has  a  moral  influence  upon  its  members,  in  that  it 
encourages  a  regular  payment  of  instalments.  Some  associations 
have  a  fixed  or  established  premium  rate,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances loans  are  awarded  to  the  members  in  the  order  of  thdr 
applications  or  by  lot.  The  premium  may  consist  of  the  amount 
which  the  borrower  pays  in  excess  of  the  legal  interest,  or  it  may 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  payments  of  dues  or  of  interest  to  be 
made  in  advance.  There  are  very  many  plans  for  the  payment  of 
premiums,  nearly  seventy  relating  to  real  estate  loans  bemg  In  vogue 
m  different  associations  m  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but 
in  neariy  all  cases  the  borrower  makes  his  regular  payments  of  dues 
and  interest  until  the  shares  pledged  have  reached  maturing  value. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  plans  for  the  distribution  of  profits, 
something  like  twenty-five  such  plans  being  in  existence.  The 
methods  of  calculating  interest  and  profits  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated, but  they  are  all  found  in  the  books  to  which  reference  wilf  be 
made.  The  various  plans  for  the  payment  of  premhims.  distribution 
of  profits,  and  withdrawals,  ana  tne  calculations  under  each,  are 

E'ven  in  full  in  the  ninth  axmual  report  of  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
hour. 

Most  building  and  loan  associations  confine  their  operations  to 
a  small  community,  usually  to  the  county  in  which  they  are  Mtuated ; 
but  some  of  them  operate  on  a  huge  scale,  extending  their  business 
enterprises  even  beyond  the  borden  of  their  own  state.  These 
national  associations  are  ready  to  make  loans  on  property  anywhere, 
and  sell  their  shares  to  any  person  without  reference  to  his  residence. 
In  local  associations  the  total  amount  of  dues  paid  in  by  the  share- 
bolden  forms  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  profits,  white  in  most 
national  associations  only  a  portion  of  the  dues  paid  in  by  the  share- 
holders is  considered  in  the  distribution.  For  instance,  in  a  national 
association  the  dues  are  generally  60  cents  a  share  per  month,  out 
of  which  either  8  or  10  cents  are  carried  to  an  expense  fund,  the 
remainder  bdi^  credited  on  the  loan  fund.  The  expense  fund  thus 
created  is  lost  to  the  shareholders,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  associa- 
tions which  carry  the  unexpended  balances  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  and  whatever  profits  are  made  are  apportioned  on  the 
amount  of  dues  credited  to  the  loan  fund  only.  The  creation  of  an 
expense  fund  in  the  nationals  has  sometimes  been  the  source  of 
disaster.  Safety  or  security  in  both  local  and  national  associations 
depends  principally  upon  the  integrity  with  which  their  affain  are 
conducted,  ana  not  so  much  upon  the  form  of  organization  or  the 
method  of  distribution.  Some  of  the  states— New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California  and  others — bring 
building  and  loan  associations  under  the  same  general  supervision 
of  law  thrown  around  savings  banks.  In  some  states  nothing  is 
officially  known  of  them  beyond  the  formalities  of  their  incorporation. 
Though  the  business  of  the  associations  is  conducted  by  men  not 
trainra  as  bankers,  it  yet  meets  with  rare  success.  Associations  dis- 
band when  not  successful,  but  when  they  disband  great  loss  does  not 
occur  because  the  whole  business  of  the  association  consists  of  its 
loans,  and  these  loans  are  to  its  own  shareholders,  as  a  rule,  who 
hold  the  securities  in  their  associated  forma  The  amount  of  money 
on  hand  is  always  small,  because  it  is  sold  or  lent  as  fast  as  paid 
in.  A  dbbanded  association,  therefore,  simply  returns  to  its  own 
members  their  own  property,  and  but  few  real  losses  occur.  In- 
i  vestment  in  a  building  and  loan  association  is  as  nearly  atnolutely 
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safe  as  it  can  be.  for  the  monthly  dues  and  the  accumulated  profits, 
which  give  the  actual  capital  at  the  association,  are  lent  or  sold, 
as  it  is  termed,  by  the  association  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  and 
upon  real  estate  or  upon  the  stock  of  the  association  itself.  The 
opportunities  for  emDezzlcment,  therefore,  or  for  shrinkage  of 
securities,  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  an  almost  absolute 
•afety  of  the  investment  is  secured. 

The  growth  of  these  associations  has  been  very  rapid  since  .1840, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  they  numbered  nearly  6000. 
The  Federal  government,  through  the  department  of  labour,  made 
an  investigation  of  building  and  loan  associations,  and  published 
its  report  m  1893.  The  total  dues  paid  in  on  instalment  shares 
amounted  then  to  l4«o,667,^94.  The  business  represented  by  this 
great  sum,  conducted  quietly,  with  little  or  no  advertising,  and 
without  the  experiencea  banker  in  charge,  shows  that  the  common 
people,  in  their  own  ways,  are  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  their 
savings,  especially  when  it  was  shown  that  but  thirty-five  of  the 
associations  then  in  existence  met  with  a  net  loss  at  the  end  of 
their  latest  fiscal  year,  and  that  this  loss  amounted  to  only  a  little 
over  $23,000.  Bulletin  No.  10  (May  1897)  of  the  U.  S.  department 
of  labour  contained  a  calculation  of  the  business  at  that  date,  based 
upon  such  states'  reports  as  were  available.  That  calculation  showed 
a  growth  in  almost  every  item.  During  the  years  of  depression 
ending  with  1899  the  growth  of  building  and  loan  associations  was 
naturally  slower  than  m  prosperous  pcnods. 

See  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  U.S^.  Commissioner  of  Labour  (1893) : 
BuUetin,  No.  10  (May  1897),  of  the  Department  of  Labour;  Edmund 
Rigley,  How  to  manage  Building  Associations  (1873);  Seymour 
Dexter,  A  Treatise  on  Co-operation  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
(New  York,  1891);  Charles  N.  Thompson,  A  Treatise  on  Building 
Associations  (Chicago,  1892).  (C.  D.  W.) 

BUILTH,  or  Builth  Wells,  a  market  town  of  Brecknockshire, 
Wales.  Pop.  ofurbandistrict  (1901),  1805.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Cambrian  line  between  Moat  I^ne  and  Brecon,  and  two  others 
(high  and  low  levels)  at  Builth  Road  about  x}  m.  distant  where 
the  London  &  Noith-Westem  and  the  Cambrian  cross  one 
another.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wye, 
in  a  bend  of  the  river  on  its  right  bank  below  the  confluence  of  its 
tributary  the  Irfon.  During  the  summer  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort  for  the  sake  of  its  waters—^saline,  chalybeate  and 
sulphur — and  it  possesses  the  usual  accessories  of  pimii>-rooms, 
baths  and  a  recreation  grotmd.  The  scenery  of  the  Wye  valley, 
including  a  succession  of  rapids  just  above  the  town,  also  attracts 
many  tourists.  The  town  is  an  important  agricultural  centre, 
its  fairs  for  sheep  and  ponies  in  particular  being  well  attended. 

The  town,  called  in  Welsh  Llanfair  (yn)  Muallt,  i:e.  St  Mary's 
in  Builth,  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  territorial  division 
of  Buallt  in  which  it  is  situated,  which  was,  according  to  Nennius, 
an  independent  principality  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th4:entury, 
and  later  a  cantrev,  corresponding  to  the  modem  hundred  of 
Builih.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xxth  century,  when  the  tide  of 
Norman  invasion  swept  upwards  along  the  Wye  valley,  the 
district  became  a  lordship  marcher  annexed  to  that  of  Brecknock, 
but  was  again  severed  from  it  on  the  death  of  William  de  Breos, 
when  his  daughter  Matilda  brought  it  to  her  husband,  Roger 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore.  Its  castle,  built  probably  in  Newmarch's 
time,  or  shortly  after,  was  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  the 
invaders  in  a  wild  part  of  Wales  where  the  tendency  to  revolt  was 
always  strong.  It  was  destroyed  in  X260  by  Llewellyn  ab 
Gru£fydd,  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  supposed  connivance  of 
Mortimer,  but  its  site  was  reoccupied  by  the  earl'  of  Lincoln  in 
X 277,  and  a  new  castle  at  once  erected.  It  was  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  xm'ght,  with  local  aid,  seize  the  castle,  that  Llewellyn 
invaded  this  district  in  December  X282,  when  he  was  surprised 
and  killed  by  Stephen  de  Frankton  in  a  ravine  called  Cwm 
Llewellyn  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irfon,  2I  m.  from  the  town. 
According  to  local  tradition  he  was  buried  at  Cefn-y-b^d  ("  the 
ridge  of  the  grave  ")  close  by,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  his 
headless  trunk  was  taken  to  Abbey  Cwmhir.  No  other  important 
event  was  associated  with  the  castle,  of  which  not  a  stone  is  now 
standing.  The  lordship  remained  in  the  marches  till  the  Act  of 
Union  1 536,  when  it  was  grouped  with  a  niimber  of  others  so  as  to 
form  the  shire  of  Brecknock.  The  town  was  governed  by  a  local 
board  from  x866  until  the  establishment  of  an  urban  district 
council  in  X894;  the  urban  district  was  then  made  conterminous 
with  the  dvil  parish,  and  in  1898  it  was  re-named  Builth  Wells. 

BUISSON,  FERDINAND  (x84X-  ),  French  educaUonalist, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  December  X84X.    In  x868,  when 


attached  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Academy  <^  Gcira,  be 
obtained  a  philosophical  f  ellowshipw  In  1 870  he  settled  ia  Pu«, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  an  inspects-  ci  primuy 
education.  His  appointment  was,  however,  stron^y  opposed 
by  the  bishop  of  Orleans  (who  saw  danger  to  clerical  infuenct 
over  the  schools),  and  the  nomination  was  cancelled.  But  the 
bishop's  action  only  served  to  draw  attention  to  Bubsos's 
abilities.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  statistical  com- 
mission on  primary  education,  and  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Vienna  exhibition  of  1873,  and  the  Philadelphia  cxhibitioa  of 
1876.  In  1878  he  was  instructed  to  report  on  the  edoatwsal 
section  of  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  in  the  same  jxar  vas 
appointed  inspector-general  of  primary  educatioiL  In  18-9  be 
was  promoted  to  the  directorship  of  primary  education,  a  pcsl 
which  he  occupied  until  1896,  when  be  became  profctfor  of 
education  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  general  election  of  190^  he 
was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  a  radical  sociilist  b/ 
the  XIII"^  arrondissement  of  Paris.  He  supported  the  pclky 
of  M.  Combes,  and  presided  over  the  commission  for  the  sepsn- 
tion  of  church  and  state. 

BUITENZORO,  a  hill  sUtion  in  the  residency  o(  BaUvis. 
island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  beautifully  sitiated 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Salak  volcano^  about  8do  (L 
above  sea-level,  and  has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate.  Buiteaiars 
is  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  is  further  remarkable  on  account  of  its  spkadld 
botanical  garden  and  for  its  popularity  as  a  health  resort  Tbc 
botanic  gardens  are  among  the  finest  in  the  worid;  they  oHgio< 
ally  formed  a  part  of  the  park  attached  to  tht  palace  of  the 
governor-general,  and  were  established  in  18x7.  Under  J.  S. 
Teysmann,  who  became  horiulanus  in  x830^  the  coflectioQ  vas 
extended,  and  in  x868  was  recognised  as  a  govenmient  instituLoa 
with  a  director.  Between  this  and  x88o  a  museum,  a  schoc!  of 
agriculture,  and  a  culture  garden  were  added,  and  since  thA 
library,  botanical,  chemical,  and  pharmacxdogical  labontorics, 
and  a  herbarium  have  been  established.  The  palace  of  the 
governor-general  was  founded  by  Govemor-Geneial  van  lobcf 
in  X744,  and  rebuilt  after  being  destroyed  by  an  carthgimtf  ia 
1834.  Buitenzoig  a  also  the  seat  of  the  general  seoetaiy  of  the 
state  railway  and  of  the  department  of  mines.  Brnttuzois, 
which  is  called  Bogor  by  the  natives,  was  once  the  capital  d 
the  princess  of  Pajajaram.  Qose  by,  at  Bala  TuUs  {**  inscribed 
stone  "),  are  some  Hindu  remains.  The  district  of  Buitcascn 
(tni  x866  an  assistant  residency)  forms  the  southern  part  of  ibe 
residency  of  Batavia,  with  an  area  of  1447  sq.  m.  It  occu^ms  the 
northem  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  separating  it  from  Preangs, 
and  has  a  fertile  soil.  Tea,  coffee,  cinchona,  sugar<ase,  nee, 
nutme^doves  and  pepper  are  cultivated. 

BUJNuRD,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khomao, 
in  a  fertile  plain  encompassed  by  hills,  in  37^  29'  N.,  57*  31'  L, 
at  an  elevation  of  3600  ft.  Pop.  about  8000.  Its  dd  name  vas 
Buzinjird,  and  thus  it  still  appears  in  official  registeiB.  It  h  tltf 
chief  place  of  the  district  of  same  name,  which  extends  is  the 
west  to  the  borders  of  Shahrad  and  Astarabad;  in  the  norJi 
it  is  bounded  by  Russian  T^nscaspia,  in  the  cast  by  Kochu, 
and  in  the  south  by  Jovain.  The  greater  part  of  the  popnUtka 
consists  of  Shadillu  Kurds,  the  remainder  being  Zafxanla  Kanh, 
Garaili  Turks,  (Soklan  Turkomans  and  Pcrsiazis. 

BUKHlRl  [Mahommed  ibn  Ism2*Il  al-BukhSif)  (8io4?:), 
Arabic  author  of  the  most  generally  accepted  collection  of  tndi* 
tions  i^adith)  from  Mahomet,  was  bom  at  Bokhara  {Bulking 
of  an  Iranian  family,  in  a.b.  194  (a.d.  8x0).  He  cariy  dj::&> 
guished  hixttself  in  the  learning  of  traditions  by  heart,  and  vbcc, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  his  family  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecci, 
he  gathered  additions  to  his  store  from  the  authorities  alccg 
the  route.  Already,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  be  had  de>'cted 
himself  to  the  collecting,  sifting,  testing  and  arranging  of  tndi- 
tions.  For  that  purpose  he  travelled  over  the  Moslem  vofid, 
from  Egypt  to  Samarkand,  and  learned  (as  the  story  px:) 
from  over  a  thousand  men  three  hundred  thousand  tiaditios^ 
true  and  false.  He  certainly  became  the  acknowledged  acLSontf 
on  the  subject,  and  developed  a  power  and  speed  of  ocoory 
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^nculoiis,  even  to  his  contemporaries.    His 
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^*  ^  important  source  of  revenue.    The 

^t,  which  is  extracted  at  the  mine  of 
^  to  the  government    Brewing,  distilling  and 
xie  chief  industries.    Commerce  is  mostly  in  the 
the  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  chiefly  confined  to  raw 
.acts,  such  as  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  wool  and  wood, 
iiakovina  had  in  1900  a  population  of  729,921,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  i8x  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.    Acoordixig  to  nationality, 
over  40%  were  Ruthenians,  35%  Rumanians,  13%  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  was  composed  of  Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Russians  and  Armenians.  The  official  language  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  the  law-courts,  and  of  instruction  in  the  university  is 
Oerman.    Nearly  70%  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Qiurch,  and  stand  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan  of  Czemowitz.    To  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  belong  11%,  to  the  Greek  United 
Church  3*25%,  while    2-5%   are   Protestants.     Elementary 
education  is  improving,  but,  after  Dalmatia,  Bukovina  still 
shoe's  the  largest  ntmiber  of  illiterates  in  Aiistria.     The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  Czemowitz  and  the  rector  of  the 
oniversity  are  members  ex  officioj  is  composed  of  31  members, 
and  Bukovina  sends  14  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into  9 
districts  and  an  autonomous  munidpaUty,  Czemowitz  (pop. 
69,619),  the  capital    Other  towns  are  Radautz  (14,343),  Suczawa 
(io,946),Kuczurmare  (941 7),KimpoIung  (8024)  and  Sereth(76xo). 
Bukovina  was  originally  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Moldavia, 
whose  ancient  capital  Suczawa  was  situated  in  this  province. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1769,  and  by  the  Austrians 
in  i774>     In  1777  the  Porte,  under  whose  suzerainty  Moldavia 
was,  ceded  this  province  to  Austria.    It  was  incorporated  with 
Galida  in  a  sin^e  province  in  1786,  but  was  separated  from  it 
u^  XS40,  and  made  a  separate  crownland. 

See  Btdermann,2>»e  Bukowina  unUrdtr  osterrekhischenVerwaUunt, 
'77S-J875  (Lembcrg,  1876). 

BULACAjf,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bulac&n,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  an  arm  of  the  Pampanga  delu,  22  m.  N.N.W. 


of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  11,589;  after  the  census  enumeration, 
the  town  of  Guiguint6  (pop.  3948)  was  annexed.  Bulac&n  ia 
served  by  the  ManHa-Dagupan  railway.  Sugar,  rice,  indigo 
and  tropical  fruits  are  the  chief  products  of  the  fertile  district 
in  which  the  town  lies;  it  is  widely  known  for  its  fish-ponds  and 
its  excellent  fish,  and  its  principal  manufactures  are  jusi,  pifia, 
ilang  Hang  perfume  and  sugar.  With  the  exception  of  the 
churches  and  a  few  stone  buildings,  Bulac&n  was  completdy 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1898. 

BULANDSHAHR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India  in  the 
Meerat  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kali-Nadi,  whence  the 
sul»tltution  of  the  names  Unchanagar  and  Bvlajidshahr  (high 
town)  for  its  earlier  name  of  Baran,  by  which  it  is  still  sometimes 
called.  The  population  in  1901  was  18,959.  Its  present  hand- 
some appearance  is  due  to  several  successive  ooUectoxs,  notably 
F.  S.  Growse,  who  was  active  in  meeting  public  buildings,  and  in 
encouraging  the  local  gentry  to  beautify  their  own  houses. 
In  particular,  it  boasts  a  fine  bathing-ghat,  a  town-hall,  a  market- 
place, a  tank  to  supply  water,  and  a  public  garden. 

The  DiSTUCT  or  Buxjuidseaer  has  an  area  of  1899  sq.  m. 
The  district  stretches  out  in  a  level  plain,  with  a  gentle  slope 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  a  gradual  but  very  slight  devation 
-^bout  midway  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.    Principal 

'ers  are  the  Ganges  and  Junma — ^the  former  navigable  all  the 
round,  the  latter  only  during  the  rains.  The  Ganges  canal 
.sects  the  district,  and  serves  both  for  irrigaticm  and  navi- 
gation. The  Lower  Ganges  canal  has  its  headworks  at  Narora. 
The  climate  of  the  district  is  liable  to  extremes,  being  very  cold 
in  the  winter  and  excessively  hot  in  the  summer.  In  1902  the 
population  was  i,z38,ioi,  showing  an  increase  of  ao%  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  very  highly  cultivated  and  thickljr 
populated.  There  are  several  indigo  factories,  and  mills  for 
pressing  and  cleaning  cotton,  but  the  former  have  greatly 
suffered  by  the  decline  in  indigo  of  recent  years.  The  main 
line  of  the  East  Indian  railway  and  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
railway  cross  the  district.    The  duef  centre  of  trade  is  Khurja. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  district  before 
A.D.  10x8,  when  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  appeared  before  Baran  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Hindu  raja  and  his  foUowers  to 
Islam.  In  1193  the  dty  was  captured  by  Kutb-ud-din.  In  the 
14th  ontury  the  district  was  subject  to  invasions  of  Rajput 
and  Mongol  clans  who  left  permanent  settlements  in  the  country. 
With  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Mogul  empire  peace  was 
restored,  the  most  permanent  effect  of  this  period  being  the 
large  proportion  of  Mussulmans  among  the  population,  due  to 
the  zeal  of  Aurangzeb.  The  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire  gave 
free  play  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Jats  and  Gujars,  many 
of  whose  chieftains  succeeded  in  carving  out  petty  prindpalities 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  thdr  neighbours.  During  this 
period,  however,  Baran  had  properly  no  separate  history,  being  a 
dependency  of  Koil,  whence  it  continued  tobeadministeredtmder 
the  Mahratta  dominatiozL  After  Koil  and  the  fort  of  Aligarh 
had  been  captured  by  the  British  in  1803,  Bulandshahr  and  the 
surrounding  coimtry  were  at  first  incorporated  in  the  newly 
created  district  of  Aligarh  (1805).  Bulandshahr  enjoyed  an 
evil  reputation  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  the  Gujar  peasantry 
plundered  the  towns.  The  Jats  took  the  side  of  the  government, 
while  the  Gujars  and  Mussulman  Rajputs  were  most  actively 
hostile. 

See  Imperial  CoMeUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  ed.  1908) :  F.  S.  Growse, 
Bulandshahr  (Benares,  1884). 

BULAWATO,  the  capital  of  Matabdeland,  the  western  province 
of  southern  Rhodesia,  South  Africa.  White  population  (1904) 
3840.  It  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  tableland  between 
the  Limpopo  and  Zambezi  rivers,  is  4469  ft  above  the  sea  and 
1362  m.  north-east  of  Cape  Town  by  rail.  Beixa,  the  nearest 
port,  is  398  m.  east  in  a  direct  line,  but  distant  675  m.  by  railway. 
Another  railway,  part  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  connexion,  runs 
north-west  irom  Bulawayo,  crossing  the  Zambezi  just  below 
the  Victoria  Falls.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  market 
square  to  which  roads  lead  in  regular  lines  north,  south,  east  and 
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west.  Those  going  east  and  vest  are  called  avenues  and  are 
numbered,  those  running  north  and  south  are  called  streets  and 
are  named.  Through  the  centre  of  Mari^et  Square  runs  Rhodes 
Street.  There  are  many  handsome  public  and  private  buildings. 
In  front  of  the  stock  exchange  is  a  monimient  in  memory  of  the 
257  settlers  killed  in  the  Matabele  rebellion  of  1896,  and  at  the 
junction  of  two  of  the  principal  streets  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Cecil  Rhodes.  East  of  the  town  is  a  large  park  and  botanical 
gardens,  beyond  which  is  a  residential  suburb.  The  railway 
station  and  water  and  electric  supply  works  are  in  the  south- 
west quarter.  An  avenue  130  ft.  broad  and  nearly  x|  m.  long, 
planted,  throughout  its  length  with  trees,  leads  from  the  town 
to  Government  House,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  Lobengula's 
toyal  kraaL  The  tree  under  which  that  chieftain  sat  when 
giving  judgment  has  been  preserved.  A  number  of  gold  reefs 
intersect  the  surrounding  district  and  in  some  of  the  reefs  gold 
is  mined.  South-south-east  of  the  town  are  the  Matoppo  Hills. 
In  a  grave  in  one  of  these  hills,  33  m.  from  Bulawayo,  Rhodes  is 
buried. 

The  "  Place  of  Slaughter,"  as  the  Zulu  word  Bulawayo  is 
interpreted,  was  founded  about  1838^  by  Lobengula's  father, 
Mosilikatze,  some  distance  south  of  the  present  town,  and 
continued  to  be  the  royal  residence  till  its  occupation  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company's  forces  in  November  1893,  when 
a  new  town  was  founded.  Four  years  later  the  railway  connect- 
ing  it  with  Cape  Town  was  completed  (see  Rhodesu)  . 

BULDANA,  a  town  and  district  of  India,  in  Berar.  Tlie  town 
had  a  population  in  xgox  of  4137.  The  district  has  an  «rea  of 
3662  sq.  m.  The  southern  part  forms  a  portion  of  Berar  Balaghat 
or  Berar— iibove  the  Ghats.  Here  the  general  contour  of  the 
country  may  be  described  as  a  succession  of  small  plateaus 
decreasing  in  elevation  to  the  extreme  south.  Towards  the 
eastern  side  of  the  district  the  country  assumes  more  the  character 
of  undulating  high  lands,  favoured  with  soil  of  a  good  quality. 
A  succession  of  plateaiis  descends  from  the  highest  ridges  on  the 
north  to  the  south,  where  a  series  of  small  ghats  nuirch  with  the 
nizam's  territory.  The  small  fertile  valleys  between  the  plateaus 
are  watered  by  streams  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
while  wells  of  particulariy  good  and  pure  water  are  numerous. 
These  valleys  are  favourite  village  sites.  The  north  portion  of 
the  district  occupies  the  rich  valley  of  the  Puma.  The  district 
Is  rich  in  agricultural  produce;  in  a  seasonable  year  a  many- 
coloiired  sheet  of  cultivation,  almost  without  a  break,  covers 
the  valley  of  the  Puma.  In  the  Balaghat  also  the  crops  are  very 
fine.  Situated  as  the  district  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
cotton  market  of  Khamgaon,  and  nearer  to  Bombay  than  the 
other  Berar  districts,  markets  for  its  agricultural  produce  on 
favourable  terms  are  easily  found.  In  190  x  the  population  was 
433,616,  showing  a  decrease  of  12%  in  the  decade  due  to  the 
effects  of  famine.  The  district  was  reconstituted,  and  given  an 
addiUonal  area  of  853  sq.  m.  in  1905;  the  population  on  the 
enlarged  area  in  1901  ^as  613,756.  The  only  manufacture  is 
cotton  cloth.  Cotton,  wheat  and  oil-seeds  are  largely  exported. 
The  Nagpur  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  runs 
through  the  north  of  the  dhtrict.  The  most  important  place 
of  trade  is  Malkapur— pop.  (X901)  13,1 12— with  several  factories 
for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton. 

BULDUR,  or  BuaouR,  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Konia 
vilayet  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  called  by  the  Christians  PolydoHon. 
Its  altitude  is  3150  ft  and  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
about  2  m.  from  the  brackish  lake,  Buldur  Geul  (anc.  Ascania 
Limne).  Linen-weaving  and  leather-taiming  are  the  principal 
industries.  There  is  a  good  carriage  road  to  Dineir,  by  which 
much  grain  is  sent  fxom  the  Buldur  plain,  and  a  railway  connects 
it  with  Dineir  and  Egirdir.    Pop.  x  2,000. 

BULFINCH.  CHARLES  (1763-1844),  American  architect,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  8th  of  August  1763,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Bulfinch,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  physician. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  at  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  in  1781,  and  after  several  years  of  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  settled  in  1787  in  Boston,  where  he  was  the 
fint  to  practise  as  a  professional  architect.    Among  his  cariy 


works  were  the  old  Federal  Street  theatre  (1793),  the  fisst  pUy> 

house  in  New  England,  and  the  ''  new  "  State  House  (1798). 

For  more  than  twenty-five  3rears  he  was  the  most  active  architect 

in  Boston,  and  at  the  same  time  took  a  leading  pan  in  the  public 

life  of  the  city.    As  chairman  of  the  board  of  sdcctnien  for 

twenty-one  years  (1797-X8X8),  an  important  positioa  which 

made  him  practically  chief  magistrate,  be  exerted  a  stn^ 

influence  in  modernizing  Boston,  in  providing  fot  new  sysless 

of  drainage  and  street-lighting,  in  reorganizing  the  police  uvd 

fire  departments,  and  in  straightening  and  widening  the  streets. 

He  was  one  of  the  promoters  in  1787  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship 

"  Columbia,"  which  under  command  of  Captain  Robert  Gny 

(x755-x8o6)  was  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  noad  tic 

world.    In  x8i8  Bulfindi  succeeded  B.  H.  Latrobe  (X764-1S90} 

as  architect  of  the  National  Capitol  at  WashingtoiL    Be  coo- 

pleted  the  unfinished  wings  and  central  portion,  ooostmctzog 

the  rotunda  from  plans  of  his  own  af to*  suggestions  of  his  pre^ 

decessor,  and  designed  the  new  western  aj^Moach  and  portica 

In  1830  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  00  tltt  istb  d 

April  X844.     Bulfinch's  work  was  marked  by  sincerity,  simplicity, 

refinement  of  taste  and  an  entire  freedom  from  affectatioa,  uad 

it  greatly  influenced  American  architecture  in  the  eariy  formative 

period.    His  son,  Stephen  Grecnleaf  Bulfinch  (X809-XS70},  ms 

a  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author. 

See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  BtdfiMch  (Boctoa.  1896).  nfited 
by  his  erand-daughter,  and  "  The  Architect*  of  the  AjoencM 
Capitol.^  by  James  Q.  Howard,  in  The  Intematimal  Reaiae,  vd.  I 


(New  York,  1874). 

BULGARIA,  a  kingdom  of  south-eastern  Earope,  situsted  ia 
the  north-east  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Blade  Sea. 
From  X878  tmtn  the  5th  of  October  X90S,  Bulgaria  «as  u 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under  the  stixcnisty 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
37,240  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  territories  between  the  Baikal 
chain  and  the  river  Danube;  the  province  of  Eastern  Romdia, 
lying  south  of  the  Balkans;  and  the  western  highlands  of 
Kiustendil,  Samakov,  Sofia  and  IVn.  Btilgaria  is  bounded  ca 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  from  Its  confluence  with  the  Hmok  to 
the  easton  suburbs  of  Silistria  wheikce  a  line,  foraing  ibe 
Riimanian  frontier,  is  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  coast 
xo  m.  S.  of  Mangalia.  On  the  E.  It  Is  washed  by  the  Black  Sea; 
on  the  S.  the  Turkish  frontier,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  coast 
about  X2  m.  S.  of  Sozopolis,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  dlrtctito, 
crossing  the  river  Maritza  at  Mustafa  Pasha,  and  reaching  the 
Arda  at  Adakali.  The  line  laid  down  by  the  B«riin  IVeaty  (1878) 
ascended  the  Arda  to  Ishiklar,  thence  following  the  crest  of 
Rhodope  to  the  westwards,  but  the  cantons  of  Krjali  ud 
Rupchus  included  In  this  boundary  were  restored  to  Turkey  ia 
X  886.  The  present  frontier,  passing  to  the  north  of  these  distiicti, 
reaches  the  watershed  of  Rhodope  a  little  north  of  the  Dospil 
valley,  and  then  follows  the  crest  of  the  Rilska  Planina  10  the 
summit  of  Tchmi  Vrkh',  where  the  Servian,  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian territories  meet.  From  this  point  the  western  or  Seniaa 
frontier  passes  northwards,  leaving  Tm.to  the  east  and  Piiot  to 
the  west,  reaching  the  Timok  near  Kula,  and  following  the  count 
of  that  river  to  iu  junction  with  the  Danube.  The  BerUn  Treaty 
botmdary  was  far  from  corresponding  with  the  ethnolo^ 
limits  of  the  Bulgarian  race,  which  were  more  accurately  defoed 
by  the  abrogated  treaty  of  San  Stef  ano  (see  below,  uxkder  Hisi^) 
A  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia,  the  districts  of  Pirot  and 
Vranya  belonging  to  Servia,  the  northern  half  of  the  vilaytt  of 
Adrianople,  and  large  tracts  of  the  Dobrudja,  are,  acconiiog  to 
the  best  and  most  impartial  authorities,  mainly  iohabited  by 
a  Bulgarian  population. 

Physical  Features.— -The  most  striking  physical  features  are  tn 
mountain-chains;  the  Balkans,  whkrh  run  cast  and  ««st  thrrofk 
the  heart  of  the  country;  and  Rhodopej^which.  for  a  cousideraUr 
distance,  forma  its  aoutnem  boundary.  The  Balkans  ctwstitvte  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  semicircular  range  known  as  the  tnu* 
Dactan  system,  of  which  the  Carpathians  form  the  northern  fomA 
This  great  chain  is  sundered  at  the  Iron  Gates  by  the  paaa»iec<w 
Danuoe;  its  two  component  parts  present  many  points  at  revts- 
blanw  in  thdr  aspect  and  6utline,  geological  fonnation  and  6cn- 
The  Balkans  (anacnt  Haemus)  run  almost  parallel  to  the  Daaate. 


imlia  {7464  ['-)-    The  Bifk^u  >n  kn<»n  to  the  p»p1c  of  Ihs 
Lt  ilw  SUn  Pltmint  or  "(M  Mountain,"  ihc  adjccliv* 
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(he  M«ta  valh-y,  on  eitlw  kide  of  wluch  Ihc  Pcrin  E^uh  and  (he 
Dnpon>  Dagh  dnccnd  Bulh  and  Hvth-cvit  mpcclivcly  lowarda 

bii?M™  onu'pri™pal''«ummil>.  iJia  bng^T^-d  KafL?k 
(6Hie  ft.},  an  within  tlie  fmniler.  Fma  MutiriA  in  a  wntcrly 
ditcction  eilendi  the  nujntic  nn|e  of  Ihe  Rihka  Pianina.  encluing 
ja  ■  picliimque  valley  the  ceictHatcd  monaitery  of  Rilai    many 

(7]ga  lt.1.  To  the  noiliiarthe  Rilska  Planiaa  Ihealmiiil  inbtid 
mau  of  \'ilaihii  t7S1T  ft.)  ovrrhangi  Solia.  Sdd*  and  ice  nnuin 
in  thohcltcrcdcrcvicctoCRhodopeand  the  Balkam  throughoul  Ihe 
lummcc.    The  fcrtik  iloiie  trcndini  northwarda  rron  the  Balknu 

Ihr  cuiernponlon  known  uiheiliy^MiM,  or"  WiM  Wood,"  i^ 
CD  vriod  by  land,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  abrupt  and  umciime* 
prctipitDui  chiractcr  of  the  Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube  conlrait* 

Northccn  Bulfaiu  ii  walncd  by  the  Lom,  Oguit,  l^i.  Vid.  Oicnl. 
deqply  funcwed  apd  Ihc  fall  ia  rapid;    itricaiion  ia  cwuequcnily 
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it  aow  iona  ill  way  Ihroueh  the  Baikana  by  ihe  plclumquc  aofBc 
of  laktctc    SooKwhat  ainite^  the  Ddi,  iir."%Vild. "  Kamchik 


Tiw  Madia,  iIk  ancuni  Httm,  .ainnfa  'toa  the  ifoipn  of  MuslU, 

of  EMen]"Ruil>el^'**tL  Struma'  (ancieilt^lld'iluidcTn  (!r^k 
SIrymm)  draina  the  val^  of  Kiuuendil,  and.  hla  Ihe  Maiiua, 
llowa  into  the  Acinin.  The  elevated  bauni  of  Sanukav  (larai 
illilude  JOJO  ft-J.  Trn  (agj  ft.),  Bremili  (!i6o  ft.).  Radomir  1««S 


„..^  ._).  Trn  (ajas  ft.), 

ft.).  SoSa  (164a  ft.),  andKuaief 
of  Ihe  wctlern  hjghlanda.' 

f^iolDfy.— The  uraiified  fomation  pmenti  a  cemarkable  variety. 
almui  kll  the  lyUena  bring  eiemplificd.  The  Archean,  compoced 
of  ineiia  and  cryalalline  tchiMt,  and  travened  by  eruptive  vcina, 
eiicnda  over  Ihc  fteaier  fmn  ol  Ihe  Eattetn  Rumclian  plain,  the 
BSiVi  PUai<a.  Rlial^.  and  Ihe  adjacent  noiet.  Noah  it  the 
Bnlkana  il  ippcara  only  In  the  neiDhbaurhoad  oI  Bcrkovitaa.  The 
olhcrcarlletPalaeo,---- .......    .-    .     .. 
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'  MeKKoic  depouta,  from  the  Trial  m  Ihe  uppEr 

t  In  the  cenlial  part  of  Ibe  nnie.   The 
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Silim^Ti^'^arni!  Arith  nammatitmu  decudt '(A?f fl^fim 
RUnoctni.  Dinelhtriiim.  UaiUdm,  3x.)  of  [hit  pciiDd  ha>  been  found 
near Mcvmvria.  Other NcoKencalntaoccupyamoEe limited ipace. 
The  Quaternary  era  it  npmented  by  the  typical  ideia,  which  coveia 
n»fi  of  the  Danuhian  plain ;  10  ilalaler  epocha  betDna  the  alluvia] 
depmiiioTiheiiaatiandiuricHwithreauintDfihel/riuj.Enu.&c, 
found  in  bane.cavcma.  Eruptive  maun  intrude  in  the  Balkani  a^ 
Srcdna  Con.  aa  well  aa  la  ibe  Archean  EgrmatiaD  of  the  aoulhem 
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nnces,  presenting  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  diabase,  quaits-porphyiy, 
melaphyre,  Hpante,  trachyte,  andesite,  basalt,  &c. 

Mtnerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Bulgaria  is  considerable, 
although,  with  the  exnption  of  coal,  it  remains  largely  unexploitcd. 
The  minerals  which  are  commercially  valuable  include  gold  (found 
in  small  quantities),  silver,  graphite,  galena,  pyrite,  marcasite, 
chalcosine,  sphalerite,  chalcopyrite,  borntte,  cuprite,  hematite, 
limonite,  ochnc,  chromite,  magnetite,  azurite,  manganese,  malachite, 
gypsum,  &c.  The  combustibles  are  anthracitifcrous  coal,  coal,"  brown 
coal  "  and  lignite.  The  lignite  mines  opened  by  the  government  at 
Pcmik  in  1891  yielded  in  190^  142,000  tons.  Coal  beds  have  been 
discovered  at  Treyna  and  elsewhere.^  Thermal  springs,  mostly 
sulphureous,  exist  in  forty-three  localities  along  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Balkans,  in  Rhodopc,  and  in  the  districts  of  Sofia  and  Kius- 
tendil;  maximum  temperature  at  Zaparevo,  near  Dupnitza,  180-5* 
(Fahrenheit),  at  Sofia  118*4^  Many  of  these  are  frequented  now, 
as  in  Roman  times,  owing  to  their  valuable  therapeutic  qualities. 
The  mineral  springs  on  the  north  of  the  Balkans  are,  with  one 
exception  (Vrshetz,  near  Berkqvitza),  cold. 

CtimaU. — ^The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Bulgaria  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  European  regions  of  the  same  latitude  is  attribut- 
able in  part  to  the  number  and  extent  of  its  mountain  ranges,  in 
Eart  to  the  general  configuration  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Extreme 
eat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  great  local  contrasts,  and  rapid 
transitions  of  temperature  occur  here  as  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
The  kxal  contrasts  are  remarkable.  In  the  districts  extending 
from  the  Balkans  to  the  Danube,  which  are  exposed  to  the  bitter 
north  wind,  the  winter  cold  b  intense,  and  the  river,  notwith- 
standing the  vc4ume  and  rapiditv  of  its  current,  is  freauently 
froien  over;  the  temperature  nas  been  known  to  fall  to  2^*  below 
Kro.  Owing  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Balkans  against  hot 
southerly  winds,  the  summer  heat  in  this  region  is  not  unbearable; 
its  maximum  is  99*.  The  high  tablelandf  of  Sofia  is  generally 
covered  yith  snow  in  the  winter  months;  it  enjoys,  however,  a 
somewhat  more  equable  climate  than  the  northern  district,  the 
maximum  temperature  being  86*,  the  minimum  2*;  the  air  is 
bracing,  and  the  summer  nights  are  cool  and  fresh.  In  the  eastern 
districts  the  proximity  of  the  sea  moderates  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold ;  the  sea  is  occasionally  froxen  at  Varna.  The  coast-line  is 
exposed  to  violent  north-east  winds,  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  stftrrot 
iiufoi  or  "  inhospitable  sea  "  of  the  Greeks,  maintains  its  evil 
reputation  for  storms.  The  sheltered  plain  of  Eastern  Rumclia 
possesses  a  comparatively  warm  climate;  spring  begins  six  weeks 
earlier  than  elsewhere  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  vegetation  is  that  of 
southern  Europe.  In  general  the  Bulgarian  winter  is  short  and 
severe;  the  spring  short,  changeable  and  rainy;  the  summer  hot, 
but  tempered  by  thunderstorms;  the  autumn  (yasen,  "  the  clear 
time  ")  magnificently  fine  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  the  month 
of  December.  The  mean  temperature  is  5a*.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Malarial  fever  prevails  in 
the  valley  of  the  Maritza.^n  the  low-lying  regions  of  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  and  even  in  the  upland  plain  of  Sofia,  owing  to  neglect  of 
drainage.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  b  25*59  in.  (Qibrovo,  41*73: 
Sofia,  27*68;  Varna,  1850). 

Fauna.— Few  special  features  are  noticeable  in  the  Bulgarian 
fauna.  Bears  are  still  abundant  in  the  higher  mountain  districts, 
especially  in  the  Ribka  Pbnina  and  Rhodopc;  the  Bulgarian  bear 
b  small  and  of  brown  colour,  like  that  of  the  Carpathbns.  Wolves 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  winter  commit  great  depredations  even 
in  the  larger  country  towns  and  villages;  in  hard  weather  they 
have  been  known  to  approach  the  outskirts  of  Sofia.  The  govern- 
ment offers  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  both  these  animals. 
The  roe  deer  b  found  in  all  the  forests,  the  red  deer  b  less  common ; 
the  chamois  haunts  the  higher  rmons  of  the  Rilska  Planina,  Rhodope 
and  the  Balkans.  The  jackal  (Cants  aureus)  appears  in  the  district 
of  Burgas;  the  lynx  b  said  to  exist  in  the  Srcdna  Gora;  the  wild 
boar,  otter,  fox,  badger,  hare,  wild  cat,  marten,  polecat  {Foetorius 
pulorius;  the  rare  tiger  polecat,  Foetatius  sarmaUcus,  is  also  found), 
weasel  and  shrewmouse  (Spermophilus  citiUus)  ate  common.  The 
beaver  (Bulg.  bebr)  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  certain 
localities,  e.g.  Bebrovo,  Bebresh,  &c.,  but  it  b  now  apparently 
extinct.  Snakes  {Coluber  natrix  and  other  species),  vipers  {Vipera 
berus  and  V.  ammodytes),  and  land  and  water  tortoises  arc  numerous. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  countries  of  south- 
eastern Europe;  the  fierce  shaggy  grey  sheep-dog  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  on  most  travellers  in  the  interior.  Fowb,  especially 
turkeys,  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  great  numbers  of  geese 
may  be  seen  in  the  Moslem  villages.  The  ornithology  of  Bulgarb 
b  espccblly  interesting.  Eagles  (A^ila  imperialis  and  the  rarer 
Agutla  fuiva),  vultures  iVuUur  monackus.  Gyps  fulvus.  Neophron 
percnopierus),  owls,  kites,  and  the  smaller  birds  of  prey  are  extra- 
ordinarily abundant;  singing  birds  are  consequently  rare.  The 
lammergeier  (Gypaitus  barbatus)  is  not  uncommon.  Immense  flocks 
of  wild  swans,  geese,  pelicans,  herons  and  other  wateriowl  haunt 
the  Danube  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The  cock  of 
the  woods  (Teirao  urogaUus)  is  found  in  the  Balkan  and  Rhodope 
forests,  the  wild  pheasant  in  the  Tunja  valley,  the  bustard  (Otis 
tarda)  in  the  Eastern  Rumelian  plain.  Among  the  migratory  birds 
«re  the  crane,  which  hibernates  m  the  Maritza  valley,  woodcock, 
■nipo  and  quail;  the  great  spotted  cuckoo  (CoaysUs  gtandarius)  b 


an  occasbnal  visitant.   The  red  starling  (Pastor  raseus) 

appean  in  large  flints.  The  stork,  which  b  never  molaKed,  adds  a 
picturesque  feature  to  the  Bulgarian  village.  Of  fredi-vatcr  6ah. 
the  sturgeon  (Acipenser  sturio  and  A.  huso),  sterlet,  sahaoa  (Saima 
kuchc),  and  carp  are  found  in  the  Danube ;  the  mountain  stmtRt 
abound  in  trout.  The  Black  Sea  supplies  turbot,  nuckcrel,  &£.; 
dolphins  and  flying  fish  may  sometimes  be  seen. 

Flora. — In  regara  to  its  flora  the  country  ntay  be  divided  bto  (i) 
the  northern  plain  sloping  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Dsntibc.  {3)  ibe 
southern  plain  between  the  Balkans  and  Rhodope,  (\)  the  dutricts 
adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  (4)  the  elevated  basins  of  Sofia.  Ssaulcsv 
and  Kiusicndil.  (5)  the  Alpine  and  sub-Al pine  regions  of  the  Balkaas 
and  the  southern  mountain  group.  In  the  first -mentioaed  legix 
the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  the  Russian  and  Rumanbn  steppes: 
in  the  spring  the  country  b  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  cnxw, 
orchis,  irb,  tulip  and  other  bulbous  plants,  which  in  samnMr  p>c 
way  to  tall  grasses,  umbelliferous  growths,  diautki,  astrataU,  As. 
In  the  more  sheltered  district  south  of  the  Balkans  the  richer  vtscta- 
tion  recalb  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Constaatiiio|4e  and  xhe 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  Black  Sea  coast  many  t>pcs 
of  the  Crimean.  Transcaucastan  and  even  the  Meditcrrancaa  ton 
present  themselves.  The  plateaus  of  Sofia  and  Samakov  fwatA 
specimens  of  sub-alpine  plants,  while  the  vine  disappcan;  the 
hoUow  of  Kiustendil,  owing  to  its  southeriy  aspect,  affords  the 
vegetation  of  the  Macedonian  valleys.  The  flora  of  the  BsHcast 
corresfwnds  with  that  of  the  Carpathians;  the  Rila  and  Rhodoee 
group  b  rich  in  purely  indigenous  types  combined  with  those  of  the 
central  European  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbe 
Alpine  types  are  often  represented  by  varbnts:  e.g.  the  Ompuais 
aipina  by  th%  Campanula  orbdica,  the  Primmia  Jarimita  by  \ht 
Primula  frondosa  and  P.  exigua.  the  Centiana  germamica  \fy  the 
Centiana  bulnriea.  Sec  The  southern  mountain  group,  in  conoMX. 
perhaps,  with  the  unexplored  highlands  of  Macedonia,  peesests  oaay 
isolated  types,  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  m  some  aset 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  Caucasus.  Anong  tbe  OKXt 
characteristic  genera  of  the  Bulgarian  flora  are  the  foOoviaz  — 
Centaurea,  Cirsium^  Linaria,  S^pkularia.  Verbascmm,  DieM^mt, 
Silene,  Trifolium,  Euphorbia,  Cyttsus,  Astragalus,  OrmUh»iJiaM, 
Allium, '  Crocus,  Iris,  Thymus,  Umbeilijtrat  Sedmm,  Hypmam, 
Seabiosa,  Ranunadus,  Orchis,  Opkrys, 

Forests. — ^The  principal  forest  trees  are  tbe  oalc,  beech.  aA,  dm. 
walnut,  cornel,  poplar,  pine  and  juniper.  The  oak  b  utb^Tnal 
in  the  thickets^  but  large  specimens  are  now  rarely  found.  MitoiS* 
cent  forests  of  beech  clothe  the  valleys  of  the  higher  Balkaos  sod  tlie 
Rilska  Planina;  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ^Ikans  is,  b  general, 
well  wooded,  but  the  southern  slope  b  bare.  The  walnut  and  rhe^- 
nut  are  mainly  confined  to  eastern  Rumeib.  Cooifen  (P»»s 
sihestris,  Picea  excelsa,  Pinus  laricis,  Pinus  mugkus)  are  rare  ia  the 
Balkans,  but  abundant  in  the  higher  rc^pons  of  the  southern  iBourtiia 
group,  where  the  Pinus  pence,  otherwise  peculbr  to  the  HimaUyu. 
also  flourishes.  The  wild  lilac  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  iprix 
bndscape.  Wild  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  pear  and  f^cm,  ire 
common.  The  vast  forests  of  the  middle  ages  disappeared  ap<W 
the  supine  Turkish  administration,  which  took  no  measoits  for  litir 
protection,  and  even  destroyed  th«  woods  in  the  netriibourhwid  of 
towns  and  highways  in  order  to  deprive  brigands  of  writer.  .K  Li« 
passed  in  i889prohibitsdisforesting.  limits  the  rb;fat  of  catting  timber, 
and  places  the  state  forests  under  the  control  of  in^KCtors.  Kcrcri- 
ing  to  ofiicbl  statistics.  11,640  sq.  m.  or  about  30%  of  tbe  «b.'< 
superficies  of  the  kingdom,  are  under  forest,  but  the  greater  por:  <a 
of  this  area  b  covered  only  by  brushwood  and  scrub.  The  beait '  A 
forests  of  the  Rila  district  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  txpkiut».z. 

AgricuUure. — ^Agriculture,  the  main  source  of  wealth  to  tbe 
country,  b  still  in  an  extremely  primitive  condition.  Tbe  ipor- 
ance  and  conservatbm  of  the  peasantry,  the  habits  engeodetvd 
by  widespread  insecurity  and  the  fear  ot  oflkial  rapadty  u&d:r 
Turkish  rule,  insufficiency  of  communications,  want  of  apitil, 
and  in  some  districts  sparslty  of  population,  have  all  tended  to 
retard  the  development  of  thb  most  important  industiy.  The 
peasants  cling  to  traditional  usage,  and  look  with  sospidoo  on 
modem  implements  and  new-fangled  modes  of  productioa 
The  plough  b  of  a  primeval  type,  rotation  of  crops  is  oaiy 
partially  practised,  and  the  use  of  manure  b  almost  unknova. 
The  government  ha^  sedulously  endeavoured  to  introdnoe  mot 
enlightened  methods  and  ideas  by  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural Bchoob,  the  appointment  of  itinerant  profcsMXs  asd  in- 
spectors, the  dbtribution  of  better  kinds  of  seeds,  impro\Td 
implements,  &c.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breeds 
of  native  cattle  and  horses,  and  stallions  have  been  iotroducrd 
from  Hungary  and  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Oxea 
and  buffaloes  are  the  principal  animab  of  draught;  the  baf.i^ 
which  was  apparently  introduced  from  Asia  in  remote  lines 
b  much  prized  by  the  peasants  for  its  patience  and  streitg:b; 
it  b,  however,  somewhat  delicate  and  requires  much  caie   b 
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(be  eastern  districts  camels  are  also  employed.    The  Bulgarian 
horses  are  small,  but  remarkably  hardy,  wiry  and  intelligent; 
they  are  as  a  nile  unfitted  for  draught  and  cavalry  purposes. 
The  best  sheep  are  found  in  the  district  of  Kamobat  in  Eastern 
Rumelia.    The  number  of  goats  in  the  country  tends  to  decline,  a 
relatively  high  tax  being  imposed  on  these  animals  owing  to  the 
injuiy  they  inflict  on  young  trees.  .  The  average  price  of  oxen 
is  £s  each,  draught  oxen  £ia  the  pair,  buffaloes  £14  the  pair, 
cows  £2,  horses  £6,  sheep,  7s.,  goats  5s.,  each.    The  principal 
cereals  are  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  millet.    The 
cultivation  of  maize  is  increasing  in  the  Danubian  and  eastern 
dist  nets.     Rice-fields  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippo- 
polis.     Cereals  represent  about  80  %  of  the  total  exports. 
Besides  grain,  Bulgaria  produces  wine,  tobacco,  attar  of  roses, 
silk  and  cotton.    The  quality  of  the  grape  is  excellent,  and  c»uld 
the  peasants  be  induceid  to  abandon  their  highly  primitive  mode 
of  wine-making  the  Bulgarian  vintages  would  rank  among  the 
best  European  growths.     The  tobacco,  which  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  home  consumption 
and  only  an  insignificant  amount  is  exported.    The  best  tobacco- 
Sclds  in  Bulgaria  are  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Rhodopc,  but  the 
southern  declivity,  which  produces  the  famous  KavaJa  growth, 
is  more  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.    The  rosc^fields  of 
Kazanlyk  and  Karlovo  lie  in  the  sheltered  valleys  between  the 
Balkans  and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Sredna  Gora  and  Karaja 
Dagh.    About  6000  lb  of  the  rose-essence  is  annually  exported, 
being  valued  from  £12  to  £14  per  lb.    Beetroot  is  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofia     Sericulture,  formerly  an  im- 
portant industry,  has  declined  owing  to  disease  among  the 
silkworms,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  it  with  promise 
of  success.    Cotton  is  grown  In  the  southern  districts  of  Eastern 
KumeltA. 

Peasant  proprietorship  is  universal,  the  small  freeholds  averag- 
ing about  18  acres  each.  There  are  scarcely  any  large  estates 
owned  by  individuab,  but  some-  of  the  monasteries  possess 
considerable  domains.  The  large  kkifliks,  or  farms,  formerly 
belonging  to  Turkish  landowners,  have  been  divided  among  the 
peasants.  The  rural  proprietors  enjoy  the  right  of  pasturing 
thfii  cattle  on  the  common  lands  belonging  to  each  village,  and 
of  cutting  wood  in  the  state  forests.  They  live  in  a  condition 
of  rude  comfort,  and  poverty  Is  practically  unknown,  except  in 
the  towns.  A  peculiarly  interesting  feature  in  Bulgarian  agricul- 
tural life  is  the  sadruga,  or  house-community,  a  patriarchal 
institution  apparently  dating  from  prehistoric  times.  Family 
groups,  sometimes  numbering  several  dozen  persons,  dwell 
together  on  a  farm  in  the  ol»ervance  of  strictly  communistic 
principles.  The  association  is  ruled  by  a  house-father  (domakin, 
stjretskina),  and  a  house-mother  {domaktnia),  who  assign  to  the 
members  their  respective  tasks.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work 
the  members  often  practise  various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  paid  into  the  general  treasury.  The  community  sometimes 
includes  a  priest,  whose  fees  for  baptisms,  &c.,  augment  the 
common  fund.  The  national  aptitude  for  combination  is  also 
displayed  in  the  associations  of  market  gardeners  (gradinarski 
druzhini,  taiji),  who  in  the  spring  leave  their  native  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
town,  either  in  Bulgaria  or  abroad,  returning  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  divide  the  profits  of  the  enterprise;  the  number  of 
p^  rsons  annually  thus  engaged  probably  exceeds  10,000.  Associa- 
ti>-  ns  for  various  agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  undertakings 
a.iJ  provident  societies  are  numerous:  the  handicraftsmen 
in  the  towns  are  organized  in  esnafs  or  gilds. 

Afanufactures. — The  development  of  nuuiufacturing  enterprise 
on  a  brge  scale  has  been  retarded  by  want  of  capital.  The 
principal  establishments  for  the  native  manufactures  of  aba  and 
skayak  (rough  and  fine  homespuns),  and  of  gaitan  (braided 
embroidery)  are  at  Sliven  and  Gabrovo  respectively.  Tlie 
Bulgarian  homespuns,  which  are  made  of  pure  wool,  are  of 
admirable  quality.  The  exportation  of  textiles  is  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Turkey:  value  in  1896,  £104,046;  in  1898,  £144,726; 
in  1004*,  £108,685.  Unfortunately  the  home  demand  for  native 
fabrics  is  diminishing  owing  to  foreign  competition;  the  smaller 


textile  industries  are  dedining,  and  the  picturesque,  durable, 
and  comfortable  costume  of  the  country  is  giving  way  to  cheap 
ready>made  clothing  imported  from  Austria.  The  government 
has  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  home  industry  by  ordering  all 
persons  in  its  employment  to  wear  the  native  doth,  and  the 
army  is  supplied  almost  exdusively  by  the  factories  at  Sliven. 
A  great  number  of  small  distilleries  exist  throughout  the  country; 
there  are  breweries  in  all  the  prindpal  towns,  tanneries  at 
Sevlievo,  Varna,  &c.,  numerous  corn-mills  worked  by  water  and 
steam,  and  sawmills,  turned  by  the  mountain  torrents,  in  the 
Balkans  and  Rhodope.  A  certain  amount  of  foreign  capital  has 
been  invested  in  industrial  enterprises;  the  most  notable  are 
sugar-refineries  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Sofia  and  Philippopolis, 
and  a  cotton-qunning  mill  at  Varna,  on  which  an  English 
company  has  expended  about  £6o,(X}o. 

Commerce. — ^The  usages  of  internal  commerce  have  been 
considerably  modified  by  the  development  of  communications. 
The  primitive  system  of  barter  in  kind  still  exists  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  great  fairs  (^ffafrt", 
roPiiyvpHs)  held  at  ^ki-Jumala,  Dobritch  and  other  towns, 
which  formerly  attracted  multitudes  of  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  have  lost  much  of  thdr  importance;  a  considerable 
amount  of  business,  however.  Is  still  transacted  at  these  gather- 
ings, of  which  ninety-seven  were  hdd  in  1898.  The  prindpal  seats 
of  the  export  trade  are  Varna,  Burgas  and  Baltchik  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Svishtov,  Rustchuk,  Nikopolis,  Sih'stria,  Rakhovo, 
and  Vidin  on  the  Danube.  The  chief  centres  of  distribution  for 
imports  are  Varna,  Sofia,  Rustchuk,  Philippopolis  and  Burgas. 
About  xo  %  of  the  exports  passes. over  the  Turkish  frontier,  but 
the  government  Is  making  great  efforts  to  divert  the  trade  to 
Varna  and  Burgas,  and  important  harbour  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  both  these  ports.  The  new  port  of  Burgas  was 
formally  opened  in  1904,  that  of  Varna  in  1906. 

In  1887  the  total  value  of  Bulgarian  foreign  commerce  was 
£4.419.589.  The  followinff  table  gives  the  values  for  the  six  years 
ending  1904.  The  great  fluctuations  in  the  exports  are  due  to  the 
variations  of  the  harvest,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
practically  depends: — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1899 

2,138,684 

£ 
2.A07.123. 

1,653.684 

£ 
4.545,807 

1900 

2.159.305 

4.012,989 
6,112,552 

1901 

3»3io,790 
4.147.381 

2.801,762 

1902 

2,849,059 

7,996440 

1903 

4.322.945 
6.304.756 

3,272,103 

7.595.048 

1904 

5.187.583 

".492.339 

The  principal' exports  are  cereals,  live  stock,  homespuns,  hidra, 
cheese,  eggs,  attar  of  roses.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1900  were  valued  at  £239,66<S;  in  1904  at  £989,127.  The  principal 
imports  are  textiles  metal  goods,  colomal  goods,  implements, 
furniture,  leather,  petroleum.  Imports  from  the  United  Kmgdom  in 
1900,  £^01,150;  in  1004,  £793.972. 

The  National  Bank,  a  state  institution  with  a  capital  of  ^[400,000, 
has  its  central  establishment  at  Sofia,  and  branches  at  Phihppopolis, 
Rustchuk,  Varna,  Trnovo  and  Burgas.  Besides  conductmi  the 
ordinary  banking  operations,  it  issues  loans  on  mortgage.  Four 
other  banks  have  been  founded  at  Sofia  by  groups  of  foreign  and 
native  capitalists.  There  are  several  private  banks  in  the  country. 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Kiev  have 
branches  at  Philippopolis  and  Sofia  respectively.  The  agricultural 
chests,  founded  by  Midhat  Pasha  in  1863,  and  reorganized  in  1894, 
have  done  much  to  rescue  the  peasantry  from  the  hands  of  usurers. 
They  serve  as  treasuries  for  the  local  administration,  accept  deposits 
at  interest,  and  make  loans  to  the  peasants  on  mortgage  or  the 
security  of  two  solvent  landowners  at  8%.  Their  capital  in  1887 
was  £569.260;  in  IQ04,  £1,^0,000.  Since  1893  they  have  been 
constituted  as  the  Bulgarian  Agricultural  Bank";  the  central 
direction  is  at  Sofia  The  post-office  savings  bank,  established  1896, 
had  in  1905  a  capital  of  £1.360,560. 

There  are  over  200  registered  provident  societies  in  the  country. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  10  %,  but  much  higher  rates  are  not 
uncommon. 

Bulgaria,  like  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Peninsula,  has 
adopted  the  metric  system.  Turkish  weights  and  measures,  however, 
are  still  largely  employed  in  local  commerce.  The  monetary  unit 
is  the  kv,  or  "  lion  (dI.  leva),  nominally  equal  to  the  franc,  with  its 
submultiple  the  stotinka  (pt.-jh'),  or  centime.  The  coina^  consists 
of  mckel  and  bronxe  coins  (2},  5,  10  and  20  jMtnH)and  silver  coin* 
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(50  sMinki;  i,  2  and  5  Uva).    A  gold  coinage  wa«  struck  in  1893 
with  pieces  corresponding  to  those  at  the  Latin  Union.    The  Turkish 

K>und  and  foreign  gold  coins  are  also  in  geheral  circulation.    The 
ational  Bank  issues  notes  for  5, 10,  20,  50  and  100  leva,  payable  in 
gold.    Notes  payable  in  silver  are  also  issued. 

Finance. — It  ts  only  possible  here  to  deal  with  Bulgarian  finance 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1908.  At  the  outset  of 
Its  career  the  principality  was  practicalljr  unencumbered  with  any 
debt,  external  or  internal.  The  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
(Art.  ix.)  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  sultan  and 
the  assumption  of  an  "  equitable  proportion  "  of  the  Ottoman  Debt 
were  never  carried  into  effect.  In  1883  the  claim  of  Russia  for  the 
expenses  of  the  occupation  (under  Art.  xx.  of  the  treaty)  was  fixed 
at  26,545,625  fr.  (£1,061,826)  payable  in  annual  instalments  of 
2.100,000  fr.  (£84.000).  The  union  with  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1885 
entailed  liability  lor  the  oblisations  of  that  province  consisting  of  an 
annual  tribute  to  Turkey  of  2,951,000  fr.  (£118,040)  and  a  loan  of 

f. 375.000  fr.  (£135,000)  contracted  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank, 
n  1888  the  purchase  of  the  Varna-Rustchuk  railway  was  effected 
by  the  issue  of  treasury  bonds  at  6^  to  the  vendors.  In  1889  a 
loan  of  30.000.000  f  r.  (£1 ,200,000)  beanng  6%  interest  was  contracted 
with  the  Vienna  Lilnderbank  and  Bankverein  -at  85}.  In  1892  a 
further  6%  loan  of  142.780,000  fr.  (£5,711,200)  was  contracted 
with  the  Lftnderbank  at  83,  86  and  89.  In  1902  a  5%  loan  of 
106.000.000  fr.  (£4,240,000),  secured  on  the  tobacco  dues  and  the 
stamp-tax,  was  contracted  with  the  Banque  de  ITtat  de  Russie 
and  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Fays  Bas  at  8i4,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  floating  debt,  and  in  1904  a  5%  loan  of  99.980.000 
fr.  (£3.999.200)  at  82,  with  the  same  guarantees,  was  contracted 
with  the  last-named  t^nk  mainly  for  the  purchase  of  war  material 
in  France  and  the  construction  of  railways.  In  January  1006  the 
national  debt  stood  as  follows  >— Outstanding  amount  of  the  con- 
solidated loans,  363,070,500  fr.  (£14.522,820);  internal  debt. 
IS.603.774  fr.  (£624.151);  Eastern  Kumelian  debt,  1,910,208 
(£76.408).  In  February  1907  a  4J%  loan  of  145.000.000  fr.  at  85. 
secured  on  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  revenues  already  fledged  to 
the  loans  of  1002  and  1904,  was  contracted  with  the  Banque  de  Paris 
et  des  Pays  Bas  associated  with  some  German  and  Austrian  banks 
for  the  conversbn  of  the  loans  of  1888  and  1889  (requiring  about 
53.000,000  fr.)  and  for  railway  construction  and  other  purposes. 
The  total  external  debt  was  thus  raised  to  upwards  of  450.000.000  fr. 
The  Eastern  Rumelian  tribute  and  the  rent  of  the  Sarambey- 
Belovo  railway,  if  capitalised  at  6%,  would  represent  a  further  sum 
of  50,919,100  fr.  (£2.036,765).  The  national  debt  was  not  dis- 
proportionately great  in  comparison  with  annual  revenue.  After 
the  union  with  Astern  Rumelia  the  budget  receipts  increased  from 
40.803.262  leva  (£1.635.730)  in  1886  to  1 19.655.S07  leva  (£4.786.220) 
tn  1904;  the  estimated  revenue  for  1905  was  111,020.000  leva 
(£4476.800),  of  which  41.179.000  (£1.647,160)  were  derived  from 
direct  and  38.610.000  (£1.544.400)  Irom  indirect  taxation;  the 
estimated  expenditure  was  1 1 1 .903,281  leva (£4476. 131 ).  theprincipal 
items  being:  public  debt,  3i.3i7.346  (£1.252.693);  army,  26,540.720 
(£1.061.628);  education,  10.402470  (£416,098);  public  works. 
14,461,171  (£578446);  interior,  7.559.517  (£302,380).  The  actual 
receipts  in  1005  were  127.011,3^3  leva.  In  1895  direct  taxation. 
whkJi  pressed  heavily  on  the  agricultural  class,  was  diminished  and 
indirect  taxation  (import  duties  and  excise)  considerably  increased. 
In  IQ06  direct  taxation  amounted  to  9  f r.  p2  c,  indirect  to  8  fr.  58  c., 
per  bead  of  the  population.  The  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  were  attribut- 
able not  to  excessive  indebtedness  but  to  heavy  outlay  on  public 
works,  the  army,  and  education^  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
unnecessaiy  number  of  officials,  the  economic  situation  being 
aggravateci  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests.  The  war  budget  during 
ten  years  (1888-1897)  absorbed  the  large  sum  of  275,822,017  leva 
(£11.033.300)  or  35*77%  of  the  whole  national  income  within  that 
period.  In  subsequent  years  military  expenditure  continued  to 
increase;  the  total  during  the  period  since  the  union  with  Eastern 
Rumelia  amounting  to  599>520.698  leva  (£23,980.800). 

Communications. — In  1878  the  only  railway  in  Bulgaria  was  the 
Rustchuk- Varna  line  (137  m.),  constructed  by  an  English  company 
in  1867.  In  Eastern  Rumelia  the  line  from  Sarambey  to  Philip^ 
popolis  and  the  Turkish  frontier  (122  m.),  with  a  branch  to  Yamboli 
(66  m.),  had  been  built  by  Baron  Hirsch  in  187},  and  leased  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  the  Oriental  Railways  Company  until  1958. 
It  was  taken  over  by  the  Bulmrian  govemroent  in  1908  (see  History, 
below).  The  construction  m  a  railway  from,  the  Servian  frontier 
at  Tzaribrod  to  the  Eastern  Rumelian  frontier  at  Vakarel  was 
imposed  on  the  principality  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  political 
difficulties  intervened,  and  the  line,  which  touches  Sofia,  was  not 
completed  till  1888.  In  that  year  the  Bulgarian  government  seized 
the  short  connecting  line  Bdovo-Sarimbey  belonging  to  Turkey, 
and  railway  communication  between  Constantinople  and  the 
western  capitals  was  established.  Sinoc  that  time  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  railway  construction.  In  1888,  240  m.  of  state 
railways  were  open  to  traffic;  in  1899,  777  m.;  in  1902,  880  m. 
Up  to  October  1908  all  these  lines  were  worked  by  the  state,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Belovo-Sarambey  line  (29  m.),  which  was 
worked  under  a  convention  with  Turkey,  were  its  property.  The 
completion  of  the  important  line  Radomir-Sofia-Sbunif  n  (November 


1899)  opened  up  the  rich  agricultural  district  between  the  Balkan 
and  the  Danube  and  connected  Varna  with  the  capital  Branches 
to  Samovit  and  Rustchuk  establish  connexion  witn  the  Rnina&ias 
railway  system  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  h^ied. 
with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  govemmeat,  to  extcod  the  Eiae 
Sofia-Radomir-Kiustendil  to  Uskub.  and  thus  to  secure  a  direct 
route  to  Salonica  and  the  Aegean.  Road  communication  b  siiil  is 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Roads  are  divided  into  three  da&acs: 
"  state  roads."  or  main  highways,  maintained  by  the  govemsncrt: 
"  district  roads  "  maintained  by  the  district  councils;  and  "  inter- 
village  roads  "  {methdusdski  skosseta),  maintained  by  the  coouauacs. 
Repairs  are  effected  by  the  cor«&  system  with  requisitions  of  matenal. 
There  are  no  canals,  and  inland  navigation  is  cooBiied  to  the  I^ube. 
The  Austrian  DonaudampschiffaMsgeseUsckaft  Bad  the  Raaaaa 
Cagarine  steamship  company  compete  for  the  river  traffic;  the  graia 
trade  b  largely  served  by  steamers  bek>ngin^  to  Gredc  ncrchasts. 
The  coasting  trade  on  tne  Black  Sea  u  earned  on  by  a  BukariLS 
steamship  comi>any ;  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  U^d,  aadother 
foreign  companies  call  at  Varna,  and  occasionally  at  Bm^pu. 

The  development  of  postal  and  telegraphic  oofBmaoicBtioD  bas 
been  rapid.  In  1 886, 1 468404  letters  werepoked,  in  1903. 29. 063. 043. 
Receipts  of  posts  and  telegraphs  in  im6  were  £40,975.  ia  1903 
£134.942.  In  1903  there  were  3261  m.  of  telqpaph  baes  aad  531  a. 
of  telephones. 

Tovms. — Tht  principal  towns  of  Bulgaria  axe  Sofia,  the 
capital  (Bulgarian  Sreddt,  a  name  now  little  used),  pap^  a 
January  1906,  82,187;  PhilippopoUs,  the  capital  of  Eastera 
Rumelia  (Bulg.  Plovdiv) ,  pop.  45i579;  Varna,  37,155;  Rtstdnk 
(Bulg.  Russi),  33.553;  Slivenf  25,049;  Shumla  (BuJIg.  Skamea), 
22,290;  Plevna  (Bulg.  Pleten),  21,208;  Stan-Zagoia,  20,64:; 
Tatar-Pazarjik,  x  7,549;  Vidin,  x6,i68;  YamboU  (Gmk 
Hyampdis),  15,708;  Dobritch  (Turkish  Hajulu^Pavjik), 
15.369;  Haskovo,  15,061;  Vratza,  14,832;  Stanimaka  (Gred 
Stenimackos),  14,120;  Razgrad,  13,783;  Sistova  (Bulg.  sWslipr), 
13,408;  Burgas,  12,846;  Kiustendil,  12,353;  T^novo,  the 
ancient  capital,  x  2,171,  All  these  are  described,  ia  sqiaxste 
articles. 

Population. — ^The  area  of  northern  Bulgaria  is  24,535  *!•  ™-i 
of  Eastern  Rumelia  12,705  sq.  xn.;  of  tmited  Bnlgaiia,  37.240 
sq.  m.  According  to  the  census  of  the  12th  of  Janoazy  1906, 
the  population  of  northern  Bulgaria  was  2,853.704;  of  Eastera 
Rumelia,  x,i 74,535;  of  united  Bulgazia,  4,028,239  or  88  per 
sq.  m.  Bulgaria  thus  ranks  between  Rumania  and  FMtogal 
in  regard  to  area;  between  the  Netheilands  and  Switaxiaad 
in  regard  to  population;  in  density  of  population  it  bsj 
be  compared  with  Spain  and  Greece. 

The  first  census  of  united  Bulgaria  was  taken  in  1888:  it  |ave 
the  total  population  as  3.154,375-  In  January  1893  the  popdatins 
was  3.310,713;  «n  January  1901.  3,744,28^. 

The  movement  of  the  population  at  mtervab  of  five  yean  hsi 
been  as  follows  ^— 


Year. 

Marriages. 

Births 
(living). 

Still- 
bom. 

Deaths. 

Natunl 
lacnaae.' 

1882 
1887 
X892 

1897 
1902 

19.795 
ao.089 

«7.553 
29.227 
36.041 

74.64a 

117.883 

149.631 
149.54a 

300 
144 

823 

18.884 

39.396 

103.550 

90,134 

91.093 

35.758 

43.7«i 
14433 

5M49 

The  death-rate  shows  a  tendency  to  rise.  In  the  five  yean  ttSt- 
1886  the  mean  death-rate  was  l8*o  per  1000;  ia  x887^i89i.  ao-i: 
in  1892-X896,  27*0;  in  1897-1902,  23*02.  Infant  noctaSty  is  k«i 
especially  among  the  peasants.  As  ta«  leas  beakhy  infants  nmy 
survive,  the  adult  population  is  in  general  robost,  hardy  aad  kag- 
livcd.  The  census  of  January  1901  gives  2719  pcrsani  of  tooVc*n 
and  upwards.  Young  men,  as  a  rule,  marry  bdore  the  age  of  tmasi- 
five,  girls  before  eighteen.  The  number  of  iOegiciflaate  birtht  » 
inconsiderable,  averaging  only  (Ma  of  the  total.  The  rapdatioa 
according  to  sex  in  1901  is  given  as  t.909.567  nales  ana  t.834Ji« 
females,  or  51  males  to  40  leiaalea.  A  somewhat  similar  diipsii:y 
may  be  observed  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Peninsula.  Outihd 
according  to  oocupation,  2.802,603  persons, pr  74*85^Qf  the  popoh- 
tion.  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  360.834  ia  vanoos  prodccd** 
industries:  ii8i824  in  the  service  of  the  govemoient  or  the  cstroae 
of  liberal  professions,  and  t48jB99  in  commerce.  The  population 
according  to  race  cannot  be  statMiwith  absolute  accuracy,  nit  k  i< 
approximately  shown  by  the  census  of  X901,  which  aives  the  vsrioai 
nationalities  according  to  language  as  follows: — Baigars,  2jtt&Jt9'. 
Turks.  53 1. 340;  Rumans,  71,063;  Greeks,  66.635;  fi^*^ 
(Tziganes).    89.549:   Jews   (Spanish   speaking).    33.661;  Tsiarv 

'  P<'«T**  of  births  over  dt^ths. 
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18,884:  Armenians,  14,58';  other  nationalities,  ao.451.  The 
BolgBrian  inhabitants  <m  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
priacipality  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  1,500,000  or  1,600,000, 
tad  the  grand  tcrtal  of  the  race  possibly  reaches  5,500,000. 

Elknaiogy.— The  Bulgarians,  who  constitute  77 '^4%  of  the 
inhabiunts  of  the  kingdom,  are  found  in  their  purest  type  in 
the  mountaiu  districts,  the  Ottoman  conquest  and  subsequent 
ooloni<ation  having  introduced  a  mixed  population  into  the 
plains. 

The  devastation  of  the  country  which  followed  the  Turkish 

invasion  resulted  in  the  extirpation  or  flight  of  a  large  proportion 

0!  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  who  were  replaced 

by  Turkish  colonists.     The  mountainous  districts,  however, 

retained  their  original  population  and  sheltered  large  numbers 

of  the  fugitives.  The  passage  of  the  Turkish  armies  during  the 

wars  with  Austria,  Poland  and  Russia  led  to  further  Bulgarian 

emigrations.   The  flight  to  the  Banat,  where  32,000  Bulgarians 

still  remain,  took  place  in  1750.    At  the  beginning  of  the  xgth 

century  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Rumelian 

pliin  was  Turkish.     The  Turkish  colony,  however,  declined, 

partly  iii  consequence  of  the  drain  caused  by  military  service, 

while   the   Bulgarian  remnant  increased,   notwithstanding  a 

considerable  emigration  to  Bessarabia  before  and  after  the 

Ruao-Turkish  campaign  of  1828.    Efforts  were  made  by  the 

Porte  to  strengthen  the  Moslem  element  by  planting  colonies  of 

Tatars  in  i86x  and  Circassians  in  1864.    The  advance  of  the 

Russian  army  in  1877-1878  caused  an  enormous  exodus  of  the 

Turkish  population,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  returned 

to  settle  permanently.     The  emigration  continued  after  the 

conclusion  of  peace,  and  is  still  in  progress,  notwithstanding  the 

efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  government  to  arrest  it.    In  twenty 

years    (1879-1899),  at  least    150,000  Turkish  peasants  left 

Bulgaria.     Much  of  the  land  thus  abandoned  still  remains 

unoccupied.      On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  influx  of 

Bulgarians     from    Macedonia,    the    vilayet    of    Adrianople, 

Bessarabia,  and  the  Dobrudja  took  place  within  the  same  period, 

and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  villages  show  a  tendency 

to  migr9.te  into  the  richer  districts  of  the  plains. 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Balkans  from  Belogradchik  to 
Elena  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Bulgarians;  in 
Eastern  Rumelia  the  national  element  is  strongest  in  the  Sredna 
Gora  and  Rhodope.  Possibly  the  most  genuine  representatives 
of  the  race  are' the  Pomaks  or  Mahommedan  Bulgarians,  whose 
conversion  to  Islam  preserved  their  women  from  the  licence  of 
the  Turkish  conqueror;  they  inhabit  the  highlands  of  Rhodope 
and  certain  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lovtcha  (Lovetch) 
and  Plevna.  Retaining  their  Bulgarian  speech  and  many 
ancient  national  usages,  they  may  be  compared  with  the  in- 
digenous Cretan,  Bosnian  and  Albanian  Moslems.  The  Pomaks 
in  the  principality  are  estimated  at  26,000,  but  their  numbers  are 
declining.  In  the  north-eastern  district  between  the  Yantra  and 
the  Black  Sea  the  Bulgarian  race  is  as  yet  thinly  represented; 
most  of  the  inhabiunts  are  Turks,  a  quiet,  submissive,  agricultural 
populatioti,  which  imfortunately  shows  a  tendency  to  emigrate. 
The  Black  Sea  coast  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races.  The 
Greek  element  is  strong  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  displays  its 
natural  aptitude  for  navigation  and  commerce.  The  Gagftuxi,  a 
peculiar  race  of  Turkish-speaking  Christians,  inhabit  the  littoral 
from  Cape  £min6  to  Gape  Kaliakta:  they  are  of  Turanian 
origin  and  descend  from  the  ancient  Kumani.  The  valleys  of  the 
&Iaritza  and  Arda  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  consisting 
of  Bulgarians,  Greeks  and  Turks;  the  principal  Greek  colonics 
are  In  Stanimaka,  Kavakly  and  Philippopolls.  The  origin  of  the 
peculiar  Shdp  tribe  which  inhabits  the  mountain  tracts  of  Sofia, 
Breznik  and  Radomlr  is  a  mystery.  The  Sh6ps  are  conceivably 
a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race  which  remained  undisturbed  in 
its  mountain  home  during  the  Slavonic  and  Bulgarian  incursions: 
they  cling  with  much  tenacity  to  their  distinctive  customs, 
apparel  and  dialect.  The  considerable  Vlach  or  Ruman  colony 
in  the  Danubian  districts  dates  from  the  x8th  century,  when 
large  numbers  of  Walachian  peasants  sought  a  refuge  on  Turkish 
sofl  from  the  tyranny  of  the  boyars  or  nobles:  the  department 


of  Vidin  alone  contains  36  Ruman  villages  with  a  population  of 
30,550.  Especially  interesting  is  the  race  of  nomad  shepherds 
from  the  Macedonian  and  the  Aegean  coast  who  come  in 
thousands  every  summer  to  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  Bulgarian 
mountains;  they  are  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Kutzovlachs, 
or  "  lame  Vlachs,"  who  speak  Rumanian,  and  the  Hellenized 
Rarakatchans  or  "  black  shepherds  "  (compare  the  Morlachs,  or 
MavTO- vlachs,  ftavpoi  p\ix*^>  of  Dalmatia),  who  speak  Greek. 
The  Taurs,  a  peaceable,  industrious  race,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varna*  and  Silistria;  they  were  introduced  as 
colonists  by  the  Turkish  government  in  1861.  They  may  be 
reckoned  at  x  2,000.  The  gipsies,  who  are  scattered  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  country,  came  into  Bulgaria  in  the 
14th  century.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Moslems,  and  retain 
their  ancient  Indian  speech.  They  live  in  the  utmost  poverty, 
occupy  separate  cantonments  in  the  villages,  and  are  treated  as 
outcasts  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Bulgarians,  being  of 
mixed  origin,  possess  few  salient  physical  characteristics.  The 
Slavonic  type  is  far  less  pronounced  than  among  the  kindred 
races;  the  Ugrian  or  Finnish  cast  of  features  occasionally  asserts 
itself  in  the  central  Balkans.  The  face  is  generally  oval,  the  nose 
straight,  the  jaw  somewhat  heavy.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
rather  below  middle  height,  compactly  built,  and,  among. the 
peasantry,  very  muscidar;  the  women  are  generally  deficient  in 
beauty  and  rapidly  grow  old.  The  upper  class,  the  so-called 
intdligenzia,  is  physically  very  inferior  to  the  rural  population. 

Naiional  Character. — The  character  of  the  Bulgarians  presents 
a  singular  contrast  to  that  of  the  neighbotiring  nations.  Less 
quick-witted  than  the  Greeks,  less  prone  to  idealism  than  the 
Servians,  less  apt  to  assimilate  the  externals  of  civilization  than 
the  Rumanians,  they  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities 
of  patience,  perseverance  and  endurance,  with  the  capacity  for 
laborious  effort  peculiar  to  an  agricultural  race.  The  tenacity 
and  determination  with  which  they  pursue  their  national  aims 
may  eventually  enable  them  to  vanquish  their  more  brilliant 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  in  the  Peninsula. 
Unlike  most  southern  races,  the  Bulgarians  are  reserved,  taciturn, 
phlegmatic,  unresponsive,  and  extremely  suspicious  of  foreigners. 
The  peasants  are  industrious,  peaceable  and  orderly;  the  ven- 
detta, as  it  exists  in  Albania,  Montenegro  and  Macedonia, 
and  the  use  of  the  knife  in  quarrels,  so  conmion  in  southern 
Europe,  are  alike  unknown.  The  tranquillity  of  rural  life  has, 
unfortunately,  been  invaded  by  the  intrigues  of  political  agitators, 
and  bloodshed  is  not  uncommon  at  elections.  All  classes  practise 
thrift  bordering  on  parsimony,  and  any  display  of  wealth  is 
generally  resented.  The  standard  of  sexual  morality  is  high, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts;  the  unfaithful  wife  is  an  object 
of  public  contempt,  and  in  former  times  was  punished  with  death. 
Marriage  ceremonies  are  elaborate  and  protracted,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  primitive  communities;  elopements  are  frequent,  but 
usually  take  place  with  the -consent  of  the  parents  on  both  sides, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  regular  wedding.  The  principal 
amusement  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  the  chord  (xop^)i  which 
is  danced  on  the  village  green  to  the  strains  of  the  gtOda  or 
bagpipe,  and  the  g&sla^  a  rudimentary  fiddle.  The  Bulgarians 
are  religious  in  a  simple  way,  but  not  fanatical,  and  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  is  limited.  Many  ancient  superstitions  linger 
among  the  peasantry,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  vampire  and  the 
evil  eye;  witches  and  necromancers  are  numerous  and  are 
much  consulted. 

Government. — Bulgaria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  by 
Art.  iii.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  it  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  a  prince  "  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  con 
firmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers 
According  to  the  constitution  of  Tmovo,  voted  by  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  on  the  29th  of  April  X879,  revised  by  the  Grand 
Sobranye  on  the  37th  of  May  1893,  and  modified  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  5th  of  .October  X908, 
the  royal  dignity  descends  in  the  direct  male  line.  The  king 
must  profess  the  Orthodox  faith,  only  the  first  elected  sovereign 
and  his  immediate  heir  being  released  from  this  obligation. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the 
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national  assembly;  he  is  supreme  head  of  the  army,  supervises 
the  executive  power,  and  represents  the  country  in  its  foreign 
relations.  In  case  of  a  minority  or  an  interregnum,  a  regency 
of  three  persons  is  appointed.  Tlie  national  representation 
is  embodied  in  the-Sobranye,  or  ordinary  assembly  (Bulgarian, 
SUbratde,  the  Russian  form  Sohranye  being  usually  employed 
by  foreign  writers),  and  the  Grand  Sobranye,  which  is  convoked 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  Sobranye  is  elected  by 
manhood  sufifrage,  in  the  proi>ortion  of  z  to  30,000  pf  th« 
population,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Every  Bulgarian  citizen 
who  can  read  and  write  and  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year 
i»  eligible  as  a  deputy.  Annual  ses^ons  are  held  from  the  37th 
of  October  to  the  37th  of  December.  All  legislative  and  financial 
measures  must  firat  be  discussed  and  voted  by  the  Sobranye 
and  then  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  the  king.  Tlie  govern- 
ment is  responsible  to  the  Sobranye,  and  the  ministers,  whether 
deputies  or  not,  attend  its  sittings.  The  Grand  Sobranye,  which 
i8  elected  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  every  30,000  inhabitants, 
is  convoked  to  elect  a  new  king,  to  appoint  ardency,  to  sanction 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  or  to  ratify  an  alteration  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  executive  is  entrusted,  to 
a  cabinet  of  eight  members — the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and 
religion,  finance,  justice,  public  works,  the  interior,  commerce 
and  agriculture,  education  and  war.  Local  adininistration, 
which  is  organized  on  the  Belgian  model,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  country  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  departments  (okrUg,  pi.  oJfcHto>)>  each  administered 
by  a  prefect  {uprdntel),  assisted  by  a  departmental  cotmcil, 
and  eighty-foiur  sub-prefectures  (oibofto),  each  under  a  sub-prefect 
(okoliiski  naUhdlnik).  The  nimiber  of  these  functionaries  is 
excessive.  Tlie  four  principal  towns  have  each  in  addition  a 
prefect  of  police  {gradonaUhalnik)  and  one  or  more  commissaries 
IprisUtv).  The  gendarmery  numbers  about  4000  men,  or  x  to 
835  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prefects  and  sub-prefects  have 
replaced  the  Turkish  mutessarifs  and  kaimakams;  but  the 
system  of  municipal  government,  left  untouched  by  the  Turks, 
descends  from  primitive  times.  Every  commune  (obsktina), 
urban  or  rural,  has  its  kmdf  or  mayor,  and  council;  the  commime 
is  bound  to  maintain  its  primary  schools,  a  public  library  or 
reading-room,  &c;  the  kmet  possesses  certain  magisterial 
powers,  and  in  the  rural  districts  he  collects  the  taxes.  Each 
village,  as  a  rule,  forms  a  separate  commune,  but  occasionally 
two  or  more  villages  are  grouped  together. 

Justice. — ^The  dvil  and  peiud  codes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
based  on  the  Ottoman  law.  While  the  principality  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  privileges  of  the  capitulations 
were  guaranteed  to  foreign  subjects  (Berlin  Treaty,  Art.  viii.). 
The  lowest  dvil  and  criminal  court  is  that  of  the  village  kmet, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  commune;  no 
corresponding  tribunal  exists  in  the  towns.  Each  sub-prefecture 
and  town  has  a  justice  of  the  peace — in  some  cases  two  or  more; 
the  number  of  these  offidals  is  130.  Next  follows  the  depart- 
mental tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance,  which  is  competent  to 
pronounce  senten<xs  of  death,  penal  servitude  and  deprivation 
of  dvil  rights;  in  spedficd  criminal  cases  the  judges  are  aided  by 
three  assessors  chosen  by  lot  from  an  annually  prepared  pand 
of  forty-dght  persons.  Three  courts  of  appeal  sit  respectively  at 
Sofia,  Rustchuk  and  Philippopolis.  The  highest  tribunal  is  the 
court  of  cassation,  sitting  at  Sofia,  and  composed  of  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents  and  nine  judges.  There  is  also  a  high  court 
of  audit  (vrkkffvna  smetna  palata)^  similar  to  the  French  cowr  des 
compUs.  The  judges  are  poorly  paid  and  are  removable  by  the 
government  In  regard  to  questions  of  marriage,  divorce  and 
inheritance  the  Greek,  Mahommedan  and  Jewish  conmiunities 
enjoy  thdr  own  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Army  and  Navy.— Tht  organization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  principality  was  undertakei)  by  Russian  officers,  who  for  a 
period  of  six  years  (1879-1885)  occupied  all  the  higher  posts  in 
the  army.  In  Eastern  Rumelia  during  the  same  period  the 
"  militia  "  was  instructed  by  foreign  officers;  after  the  union 
it  was  merged  in  the  Bulgarian  army.  The  present  organization 
is  based  on  the  law  of  the  ist  of  January  1904.    The  army  consists 


of:  (x)  the  active  or  fidd  ^rmy  (dOstwityuskta  vwda),  divided 
into  (i.)  the  active  army,  (iL)  the  active  army  reserve;  (2)  the 
reserve  army  {resenna  armia);  (3)  the  ofltcketiU  or  militia; 
the  two  former  may  operate  outside  the  kingdom,  the  latter 
only  within  the  frontier  for  purposes  of  defence.  In  time  of 
peace  the  active  army  (i.)  alone  is  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  peate  strength  in  1905  was  3500  officers,  48,300  men  and 
8000  horses,  the  active  army  being  composed  of  9  diviaioGs  ol 
infantry,  each  of  4  regiments,  5  regiments  of  cavalry  togctber 
with  13  squadrons  attached  to  the  infantry  divkioos,  9regn&eQti 
of  artillery  each  of  3  groups  of  3  batteries,  tc^ther  with  3  gzoupi 
of  mountain  artillery,  each  of  3  batteries,  and  3  battalioiB  d 
siege  artillery;  9  battalions  of  engineers  with  x  railway  aad 
balloon  section  and  x  bridging  section.  At  the  same  date  t^ 
army  was  locally  distributed  in  nine  divisional  areas  vith 
headquarters  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Sllven,  ^umla,  Riistchuk, 
Vratza,  Plevna,  Stara-Zagora  and  Dupnitza,  the  divtskmal  aiei 
being  subdivided  into  four  districts,  from  each  of  which  one 
-regiment  of  four  battalions  was  recruited  and  oompleled  vith 
reservists.  In  case  of  mobilization  each  of  the  nfne  areas  vodd 
furnish  3o,xo6mcn(x6j00o  infantry,  x  300  artillery,  xoooengiMeis, 
300  divisional  cavalry  and  x6o6  transport  and  hospital  servicei, 
&c.).  The  war  strength  thus  amounted  to  180,954  tX.  the  active 
army  and  its  reserve,  exclusive  of  the  five  regiments  of  cavaby. 
In  addition  the  36  districts  each  furnished  3  battaiiom  of  the 
reserve  army  and  one  battalion  of  <^tchenle,  or  144,000  ittfaatiy, 
which  with  the  cavalry  regiments  (3000  men)  and  the  reserves  of 
artillery,  engineers,  divisional  cavalry,  8tc  (about  10,000),  would 
bring  the  grand  total  in  timepf  war  to  about  338,000  offioen  asd 
men  with  x  8,000  hones.  The  men  of  the  reserve  battaiioia  are 
drafted  into  the  active  army  as  occasion  requires,  but  the 
niilitia  serves  as  a  separate  force.  Military  service  is  obligatocy, 
but  Moslems  may  claim  exemption  on  payment  of  £30;  the  age 
of  recruitment  in  time  of  peace  is  nineteen,  in  time  of  var 
eighteen.  Each  conscript  serves  two  yean  in  the  infantiy  and 
subsequently  dght  yean  in  the  active  reserve,  or  three  years  in 
the  other  corps  and  six  yean  in  Xht  active  reserve;  be  is  tltto 
liable  to  seven  yean'  service  in  the  reserve  army  and  finally 
passes  into  the  opltchenie.  The  Bulgarian  peasant  makes  aa 
admirable  soldier^-kxnuageous,  obedient,  persevering,  and  inured 
to  hardship ;  the  officen  are  painstaking  and  devoted  to  their 
dudes.  Thit  active  army  and  reserve,  with  the  exceptico  of  the 
engineer  regiments,  are  furnished  with  the  315'  Munlicber 
magazine  rifle,  the  engineer  and  militia  with  the  Berdas;  the 
artillery  in  X905  mainly  consisted  of  8*7-  and  7«5-cm.  Rnipp 
guns  (fidd)  and  6*5  cm.  Krupp  (mountain),  X3  cm.  Knppasd 
x5cm.Creuzot  (Schneider)  howitzers,  X5  cm.  Kmppand  ucbl 
Creuzot  siege  guns,  and  7-5  cm.  Creuzot  quick-firing  guns;  total 
of  all  description,  XX54.  Defensive  works  were  constructed  at 
various  strategical  points  near  the  frontier  and  elsewhere,  and  at 
Varna  and  Burgas.  The  naval  force  consbted  of  a  flotiOa  statiosed 
at  Rustchuk  and  Vanui,  where  a  canal  connects  Lake  Devao  «Itb 
the  sea.  It  was  composed  in  X905  of  x  prince's  yacht,  x  ariDoarcd 
cruiser,  3  gunboats,  3  torpedo  boats  and  xo  other  small  tcseh, 
with  a  complement  of  107  officen  and  X33X  men. 

Rdiiion. — The  Orthodox  Bulgarian  National  Church  dains 
to  be  an  indivisible  member  of  the  Eastern  (Mhodoz  oommtmiea, 
and  asserts  historic  continuity  with  the  autooephaloos  Bulgamo 
church  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was,  however,  dedaredsdusnutic 
by  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  X873,  altbou^ 
differing  in  no  point  of  doctrine  from  the  Greek  Church.  The 
Exarch,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  resides  at 
Constantinople;  he  enjoys  the  title  of  "Beatitude"  («£<«* 
Bkakfttstvo),  recdves  an  annual  subvention  of  about  £6ooofn»i 
the  kingdom,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  BuIgariaB 
hierarchy  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  cxucb  b 
dected  by  the  Bulgarian  episcopate,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  a 
general  assembly  (obskti  sbor)^  in  whidi  the  laity  is  repstKntcd; 
their  choice,  before  the  dedaration  of  Bulgarian  independence, 
was  subject  to  the  sultan's  approval.  T^e  occupant  of  the 
dignity  is  titular  metropolitan  of  a  Bulgarian  diocese.  Tfce 
organization  of  the  diurdi  within  the  prindpalitywasreguUied 
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by  statute  in  1883.    Tliere  ore  eleven  epardiies  or  dioceses 
in  the  country,  each  adnunistered  by  a  metropolitan  with  a 
diocesan  council;  one  diocese  has  also  a  suffragan  bishop. 
Church  government  is  vested  in  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of 
four  metropolitans,  which  assembles  once  a  year.    The  laity  take 
part  in  the  election  of  metropolitans  and  parish  priests,  only  the 
'*  black  clergy,"  or  monks,  being  eligible  for  the  episcopate.    All 
ecclesiastical  appointments  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
government,    lliere  are  a  106  parishes  (epcHt)  in  the  kingdom 
with  9  archimandrites,  1936  parish  priests  and  ai  deacons,  78 
monasteries  with  184  monks,  and  xa  convents  with  346  nuns. 
The  celebrated  monastery  o{  Rila  possesses  a  vast  estate  in  the 
Ribka  Planina;  its  abbot  or  kegumeH  owns  no  si»ritual  superior 
but  the  exarch.    Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  public  worship;  the  dcigy  of  all  denominations 
are  paid  by  the  state,  being  free,  however,  to  accept  fees  for 
baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  the  administering  of  oaths,  &c. 
The  census  of  January  1901  gives  3,019,999  persons  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  (including  66,635  Patriarchist  Greeks),  643,300 
Blahommedans,  33,663  Jews,  38,569  Catholics,  13,809  Gregorian 
Armenians,  4524  Protestants  and  419  whose  religion  is  not  stated. 
The  Greek  Orthodozcommunity  hasfourmetropolitans  dependent 
on  the  patriarchate.    The  Mahommedan  community  is  rapidly 
diminishing;  it  is  organized  under  x6  muftis  who  with  their 
assistants  receive  a  subvention  from  the  government.    The 
Catholics,  who  have  two  bishops,  are  for  the  most  part  the 
descendants  of  the  medieval  Paulicians;  they  are  especially 
numerotis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis  and  Sistova. 
The  Armenians  have  one  bishop.    The  Protestants  are  mostly 
Methodists;  since  1857  Bulgaria  has  been  a  special  field  of 
activity  for  American  Methodist  missionaries,  who  have  estab- 
lished an  important  school  at  Samakov.    The  Berlin  Treaty 
(Art.  V.)  forbade  religious  disabilities  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
of  dvil  and  political  rights,  and  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of 
all  religions. 

Education. — No  educational  system  existed  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  before  1878;  the  peasantry  was  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  the  older  generation  remained  totally  illiterate.  In  the 
towns  the  schoob  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  and  Greek  was. the  language  of  instruction.  The  first 
Bulgarian  school  was  opened  at  Gabrovo  in  1835  by  the  patriots 
Aprilov  and  Ncophyt  Rilski.  After  the  Crimean  War,  Bulgarian 
schoob  began  to  appear  in  the  villages  of  the  Balkans  and  the 
south-eastern  districts.  The  children  of  the  wealthier  class  were 
generally  educated  abroad.  The  American  institution  of  Robert 
CoUege  on  the  Bosporus  rendered  an  invaluable. service  to  the 
newly  created  state  by  providing  it  with  a  number  of  well- 
educated  young  men  fitted  for  positions  of  responsibility.  In 
1878,  after  the  liberation  of  the  country,  there  were  1658  schools 
in  the  towns  and  villages.  Primary  education  was  declared 
obligatory  from  the  first,  but  the  scarcity  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  and  the  lack  of  all  requisites  proved  serious  impediments 
to  educational  organization.  The  government  has  made  great 
efforts  and  incurred  heavy  expenditure  for  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion; the  satisfactory  results  obtained  are  largely  due  to  the 
keen  desire  for  learning  which  'exists  among  the  people.  The 
present  educational  system  dates  from  1891.  Almost  all  the 
villages  now  possess  "  national "  (narodni)  primary  schools, 
maintained  by  the  communes  with  the  aid  of  a  state  subvention 
and  supervised  by  departmental  and  district  inspectors.  The 
state  also  assists  a  large  number  of  Turkish  primary  schools. 
The  penalties  for  non-attendance  are  not  very  rigidly  enforced, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  during  the  summer,  the  children  being  required  for 
labour  in  the  fields. 

The  age  for  primary  instruction  is  six  to  ten  years;  in  1890, 
47-01  %  of  the  ooys  and  16-11  %  of  the  girls  attended  the  primary 
«cho(ds;  in  1898,  8^  %  of  the  boys  and  ^o  %  of  the  girls.  In  IQ04 
there  were  4344  priniary  schools,  of  which  3060  were  national,'  or 
communal,  and  12B4  denominational  (Turkish,  Greek,  Jewish,  &c.), 
attended  by  340,668  pupils,  representing  a  proportion  of  9*1  per 
hundred  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  primary  schools,  40 
infant  schoob  for  children  of  3  to  6  years  oi  aj^e  were  attended 


by  2707  puDMla.  In  1888  only  327,766  peraona.  or  1 1  %  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  literate;  in  1893  tm  proportion  rose  to  19*89  %;  u  1901 
to  230%. 

In  the  system  of  secondary  education  the  distinctbn  between  the 
classfcal  and  "  real "  or  special  course  of  study  b  maintained  as  iq 
most  European  countries;  in  19OA  there  were  17s  secondary  schoob 
and  18  gymnasia  (10  for  boys  and  8  for  girb).  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  6  technical  and  3  aericultuial  schoob;  5  of  pedagogy, 
I  theological,  i  commercial,  x  oTforestry,  i  of  desipi,  x  for  surgeons* 
assbtants,  and  a  brge  military  school  at  Sofia.  Government  aid  b 
given  to  students  of  limited  meansL  both  for  secondarjr  education 
and  the  completion  of  their  studies  abroad.  The  university  of  Sofia, 
formerly  known  as  the  "high  school,"  was  reorganized  in  1904; 
it  comprises  3  faculties  (philology,  mathematics  and  bw),  and 
possesses  a  staff  of  17  professors  and  25  lecturers.  The  number  of 
students  in  1905  was  943. 

PouncAL  History 

The  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  race  which  inhabited  the  district 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Aegean  was  expelled,  or  more 
probably  absorbed,  by  the  great  Sbvonic  immigration  which 
took  place  at  various  intervab  between  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  after  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  The  numerous 
tumuli  which  are  foimd  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  (see  Herodotus 
V.  8)  and  some  stone  tablets  with  bas-reliefs  repmin  as  montunents 
of  the  aboriginal  population;  and  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
which  are  common  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  languages, 
may  conceivably  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  primitive 
Illyrian  speech,  now  probably  represented  by  the  Albanian. 
The  Slavs,  an  agricultural  people,  were  governed,  ^vta  in  those 
remote  times,  by  the  democratic  local  institutions  to  which  they 
are  still  attached;  they  possessed  no  national  leaders  or  central 
organization,  and  their- only  political  unit  was  the  ^eme,  or 
tribe.  They  were  considerably  influenced  by  contact  with 
Roman  dvilizatioiL  It  was  reserved  for  a  foreign  race,  alt<^ether 
distinct  in  origin,  religion  and  customs,  to  give  unity  and  co- 
herence to  the  scattered  Sbvonic  groups,  and  to  weld  them  into 
a  compact  and  powerful  state  which  for  some  centuries  pbycd 
an  important  part  in  the  hbtoiy  of  eastern  Europe  and 
threatened  the  exbtence  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

The  Bulgars. — ^The  Bulgars,  a  Turanian  race  akin  to  the  Tatars, 
Huns,  Avars,  Petchenegs  and  Films,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  the  btter  part  of  the  7th  century^ 
They  were  a  horde  of  wild  horsemen,  fierce  and  barbarous, 
practising  polygamy,  and  governed  despotically  by  their  khans 
(chiefs)  and  Ifoyars  or  hdyars  (nobles).  Their  original  abode 
was  the  tract  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Volga,  where, 
the  kingdom  of  Great  (or  Bbck)  Bolgary  existed  down  to  the 
X3th  century.  In  679,  under  their  khan  Aspaiukh  (or  Isperikh), 
they  crossed  the  Danube,  and,  after  subjugating  the  Sbvonic 
population  of  Moesia,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
and  Salonica.  The  East  Roman  emperors  were  compelled  to  cede 
to  them  the  province  of  Moesia  and  to  pay  them  an  annual 
tribute.  The  invading  horde  was  not  numerous,  and  during ' 
the  next  two  centuries  it  became  gradually  merged  in  the 
Slavonic  population.  Like  the  Franks  in  Gaul  the  Bulgars 
gave  their  name  and  a  political  organization  to  the  more  civilized 
race  which  they  conquered,  but  adopted  its  language,  customs 
and  local  institutions.  Not  a  trace  of  the  Ugrian  or  Finnish 
element  b  to  be  found  in  the  Bulgarian  speech.  This  complete 
assimibtion  of  a  conquering  race  may  be  illustrated  by  many 
paralleb. 

Early  Dynasties. — ^The  history  of  the  early  Bulgarian  dynasties 
is  little  else  than  a  record  of  continuous  conflicts  with  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  -  The  tribute  first  imposed  on  the  Greeks 
by  Asparukh  was  again  exacted  by  Kardam  (79X-797)  and 
Knmi  (802-815),  a  sovereign  noted  alike  for  hb  cruelty  and  his 
military  and  political  capacity.  Under  his  rule  the  Bulgarian 
realm  extended  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  neighbomrhood  of 
Adrianople;  Serdica  (the  present  Sofia)  was  taken,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Struma  conquered.  Pr£sbv,  the  Bulgarian  capital, 
was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  but  the 
Greek  army  on  its  return  was  annihilated  in  one  of  the  Balkan 
passes;  the  emperor  was  slain,  and  his  skull' was  converted  by 
Krum  into  a  goblet.    The  reign  of  Boris  (852-884)  b  memorable 
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for  the  introduction  of  Gmstianity  into  Bulgaria.  Two  monks 
of  Salonica,  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  are  generally  reverenced 
as  the  national  apostles;  the  scene  of  their  labours,  however, 
was  among  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  and  the  Bulgars  were  evangelized 
by  their  disciples.  Boris,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Christian 
states,  decided  from  political  motives  to  abandon  paganism.  He 
was  baptized  in  864,  the  emperor  Michael  III.  acting  as  his 
sponsor.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  controversies  broke  out 
which  ended  in  the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East 
and  West.  Boris  long  wavered  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome,  but  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  recognize  an  autocephalous 
Bulgarian  church  determined  him  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  the 
Greek  patriarch.  The  decision  was  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences  for  the  future  of  the  race.  The  nation  altered  its 
religion  in  obedience  to  its  sovereign,  and  some  of  the  boyars  who 
resisted  the  change  paid  Virith  their  lives  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
ancient  belief.  The  independence  of  the  Bulgarian  church  was 
recognized  by  the  patriarchate,  a  fact  much  dwelt  upon  in  recent 
controversies.  The  Bulgarian  primates  subsequently  received 
the  title  of  patriarch;  their  see  was  transferred  from  Pr£slav  to 
Sofia,  Voden  and  Piespa  successively,  and  finally  to  Ochrida. 

The  First  Empire. — ^The  national  power  reached  its  zenith 
uncter  Simeon  (S93-927),  a  monarch  distinguished  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace.  In  his  reign,  says  Gibbon,  "Bulgaria  assumed  a 
rank  among  the  dvilized  powers  of  the  earth."  His  dominions 
extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  borders 
of  Thessaly  to  the  Save  and  the  Carpathians.  Having  become 
the  most  powerful  monarch  in  eastern  Europe,  Simeon  assumed 
the  style  of  "Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bulgars  and 
Greeks"  {tsar  i  sasnodrthett  vstm  Blgarom  i  Crkom)^  a  title  which 
was  recognized  by  Pope  Formosus.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign,  which  were  spent  in  peace,  his  people  made  great 
progress  in  civilization,  literature  flourished,  and  Pr£slav, 
according  to  contemporary  chroniclers,  rivalled  Constantinople 
in  magnificence.  After  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Bulgarian  power 
declined  owing  to  internal  dissensions;  the  land  was  distracted 
by  the  Bogomil  heresy  (see  Bogomils),  and  a  separate  or  western 
empire,  including  Albania  and  Macedonia,  was  founded  at 
Ochrida  by  Shishman,  a  boyar  from  Tmovo.  A  notable  event 
toc^  place  in  967,  when  the  Russians,  tmder  Sviatoslav,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  tsar,  Boris  II., 
with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces,  expelled  the  invaders, 
but  the  Greeks  took 'advantage  of  their  victory  to  dethrone 
Boris,  and  the  first  Bulgarian  empire  thus  caime  to  an  end  after 
an  existence  of  three  centuries.  Tlie  empire  at  Ochrida,  however, 
rose  to  considerable  importance  under  Samud,  the  son  of  Shish- 
man (976-X014),  who  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  ruled,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Morea.  After  a  series  of 
campaigns  this  redoubtable  warrior  was  defeated  at  B^lasitza 
by  the  emperor  Basil  II.,  sumamed  Bulgaroktonos,  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  15,000  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  and  sent  them 
iQto  the  camp  of-  his  adversary.  The  Bulgarian  tsar  was  so 
overpowered  by  the  spectacle  that  he  died  of  grief.  A  few  years 
later  his  dynasty  finally  disappeared,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  (ioi8-xx86),the  Bulgarian  race  remained  subject 
to  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  Second  Empire. — ^In  xx86,  after  a  general  insurrection 
of  Vlachs  and  Bulgars  under  the  brothers  Ivan  and  Peter  As£n 
of  Trnovo,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Shish- 
manovtzi,  the  nation  recovered  its  independence,  and  Ivan  As^n 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Tsar  of  the  Bulgars  ^nd  Greeks."  The 
seat  of  the  second,  or  "  Bulgaro-Vlach  "  empire  was  at  Thiovo, 
which  the  Bulgarians  regard  as  the  historic  capital  of  their  race. 
Kaloyan,  the  third  of  the  As£n  monarchs,  extended  his  dominions 
to  Belgrade,  Nish  and  SkopTe  (Uskub);  he  acknowledged  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  received  the  royal  crown 
from  a  papal  legate.  The  greatest  of  aU  Bulgarian  rulers  was 
Ivan  As£n  II.  (iJi8-xa4i),  a  man  of  humane  and  enlightened 
character.  After  a  series  of  victorious  campaigns  he  established 
his  sway  over  Albania,  Epirus,  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
governed  his  wide  dominions  with  justice,  wisdom  and  modera* 
tion.    In  his  time  the  nation  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto 


unknown:  commerce,  the  arts  and  Ilteiatare 
Tmovo,  the  capital,  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  and  great 
numbers  of  chtirches  and  monasteries  were  founded  or  cxMknred. 
The  dynasty  of  the  As£ns  became  extinct  in  1257,  and  a  period 
of  decadence  began.  Two  other  dynasties,  both  of  KumaaorigiB, 
followed — the  Terterovtzi,  who  ruled  at  Tmovo,  and  the  Shis2i- 
manovtzi,  who  foimded  an  independent  state  at  Vidin,  but  after- 
wards reigned  in  the  national  capitaL  Eventually,  00  the  2$  ih 
June  X330,  a  day  commemorated  with  sorrow  in  Bulgaiia,  Tsar 
Michad  Shishman  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Servians^  u&der 
Stephen  Urosh  III.,  at  the  battle  of  VdbOzhd  CKiustecdi). 
Bulgaria,  though  stUl  retaining  its  native  rulers,  now  became 
subject  to  Servia,  and  formni  part  of  the  short-lived  cmpbc  of 
Stephen  Dtishan  (X35X-13S5).  The  Servian-faegeoaoBy  vanished 
after  the  death  of  Dushan,  and  the  Christian  races  of  the  Fesin- 
sula,  distracted  by  the  quarrds  of  their  petty  princes,  fcD  an 
easy  prey  to  the  advancing  might  of  the  Moslem  invader. 

The  Turhish  Conquest. — In  1340  the  Turks  had  begun  to  ran^ e 
the  valley  of  the  Maritza;  in  X362  they  captured  Phflippopois, 
and  in  1382  Sofia.  In  1366  Ivan  Shi^mian  III.,  the  last  Bul- 
garian tsar,  was  compelled  to  dedare  himself  the  vassal  of  the 
sultan  Murad  L,  and  to  send  his  sister  to  the  haran  of  the 
conqueror.  In  X389  the  rout  of  the  Servians,  Bosniaiis  tod 
Croats  on  the  famous  field  of  Kossovo  decided  the  fate  of  tk 
Peninsula.  Shortly  afterwards  Ivan  Shishman  was  attacked  Ly 
the  Turks;  and  Tmovo,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  was  cap- 
tured, sacked  and  burnt  in  X393.  The  fate  of  the  last  Bulgamo 
sovereign  is  tmknown:  the  national  legend  repxtsests  him  2s 
perishing  in  a  battle  near  Samakov.  Vidin,  where  Ivac'i 
brother,  Strazhimir,  had  established  himself,  was  taken  in  1396, 
and  with  its  fall  the  last  remnant  of  Bulgarian  independcDoe 
disappeared. 

The  five  centuries  of  Turkish  rule  (X396-X878)  form  a  dark 
epoch  in  Bulgarian  history.  The  invaders  carried  fire  and  sword 
thibugh  the  land;  towns,  villages  and  monasteries  were  sacked 
and  destroyed,  and  whole  districts  were  converted  into  desolate 
wastes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  fled  to  the  moimtaiBs, 
where  they  founded  new  settlements.  Many  of  the  oobksciD- 
braced  the  creed  of  Islam,  and  were  liberally  rewarded  for  ibcir 
apostasy;  others,  together  with  numbers  of  the  priests  and 
people,  took  refuge  across  the  Danube.  All  the  npiosa  fonsolj 
ruled  by  the  Bulgarian  tsars,  including  Kfacedonia  and  Thnce, 
were  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  govemor-gcnoal. 
styled  the  beylerbey  of  Rum-ili,  residing  at  Sofia;  Bul^ria 
proper  was  divided  into  the  sanjaks  of  Sofia,  Nikopolis,  Vidia, 
Silistria  and  KiustendiL  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  p^Tpk 
followed  the  example  of  the  boyars  in  abandoning  Christiaiut;; 
the  conversion  of  the  isolated  communities  now  xepctsented  by 
the  Pomaks  took  place  at  various  intervals  during  the  next  three 
centuries.  A  new  kind  of  feudal  system  replaced  that  of  the 
boyars,  and  fiefs  or  spakiliks  were  conferred  on  the  Ottoma 
chiefs  and  the  renegade  Bulgarian  nobles.  The  Christian  pcf>s- 
lation  was  subjected  to  heavy  Imposts,  the  prindpal  being  tlic 
haratch,  or  capitation-tax,  paid  to  the  imperial  treasury,  asd  ibe 
tithe  on  agricidtural  produce,  which  was  collected  by  tbefetulal 
lord.  Among  the  most  orud  forms  of  (^prcsskm  was  the  re* 
quisitloning  of  yoimg  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  tudve, 
who  were  sent  to  Constantinople  as  recruits  for  the  corps  cf 
janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  horrors  which  attended  tlse 
Ottoman  conquest,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  during  tls 
first  three  centuries  of  Turkish  government  was  scarody  voise 
than  it  had  been  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  boyars.  The 
contemptuous  indifference  with  which  the  Turks  regarded  tU 
Christian  rayas  was  not  altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  ibe 
subject  race.  MUitary  service  was  not  exacted  from  the  Cbris- 
tians,  no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  dther  their 
religion  or  their  language,  and  within  certain  liizuts  they  «cre 
allowed  to  retain  their  andent  local  administration  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  clergy  in  regard  to  inheritances  and  family 
affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  certain  towns  and  vObgcs, 
known  as  the  wHnitchki  sela,  obtained  important  pri^ikgo 
which  were  not  infringed  till  the  x8lh  century;  on  conditioQ  o( 
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ftmishh^  oontingeiits  to  the  Turkish  army  or  gtoona  for  the 
mltan's  horses  they  obtamed  exemption  from  most  of  the  taxes 
ud  coonplete  self-government  under  their  vcHvodi  or  chiefs. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  Eoprivshtitza  in  the  Sredna  Gora, 
attained  great  prosperity,  which  has  somewhat  declined  since  the 
establishment  of  the  principality.  While  the  Ottoman  power  was 
at  its  height  the  lot  of  the  subject-races  was  far  less  intolerable 
tban  during  the  period  of  decadence,  which  began  with  the  un- 
soccessfiil  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  Their  rights  and  privileges 
were  respected,  the  law  was  enforced,  commerce  prospered, 
good  roads  were  constructed,  and  the  great  caravans  of  the 
Ragusan  merchants  traversed  the  country.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  z8th  century  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  serious 
attempt  at  revolt — that  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  Prince 
Sigismund  B&thory  into  Walachia  in  1595.  A  kind  of  guerilla 
varfare  was,  however,  maintained  in  the  mountains  by  the 
kaiduii,  or  outlaws,  whose  exploits,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
lUtpkts,  have  been.  Ughly  idealized  in  the  poptilar  folk-lore.  As 
the  power  of  the  suluns  declined  anarchy  spread  through  the 
Peninsula.  In  the  earlier  decades  of  the  x8th  century  the  Bul- 
garians suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of  the  TWldsh  armies 
passing  through  the  land  during  the  wars  with  Austria.  Towards 
its  dose  their  condition  became  even  worse  owing  to  the  honors 
perpetrated  by  the  Krjalis,  or  troops  of  disbanded  soldiers  and 
desperadoes,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  roamed 
through  the  country,  supporting  themselves  by  plxmder  and 
committing  every  conceivable  atrocity.  After  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade (1737),  by  which  Austria  lost  her  conquests  in  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  began  to  look  to  Russia  for 
deliverance,  their  hopes  being  encouraged  by  the  treaty  of 
Kuchuk  Kalnarji  (1774),  which  foreshadowed  the  claim  of 
Russia  to  protect  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
In  1794  Pasvanoglu,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Krjalis,  established 
himself  as  an  independent  sovereign  at  Vidin,  putting  to  flight 
three  large  Turkish  armies  which  were  despatched  against  him. 
This  adventurer  possessed  many  remarkable  qualities.  He 
adorned  Vidin  with  handsome  buildings,  maintained  order,  levied 
taxes  and  issued  a  separate  coinage.  He  died  in  Z807.  The 
memoirs  of  Sofronii,  bishop  of  yratza,  present  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Bulgaria  at  this  time.  "  My  diocese,"  he 
writes,  "was  laid  desolate;  the  villages  disappeared— they 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Krjalis  and  Pasvan's  brigands;  the 
inhabitants  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  Walachia  and  other 
lands." 

The  National  Revival. — At  the  beginm'n^  of  the  19th  century 
the  existence  of  the  Bulgarian  race  was  almost  unknown  in 
Europe,  even  to  students  of  Slavonic  literature.  Disheartened 
by  ages  of  oppression,  isolated  from  Christendom  by  their 
geographical  position,  and  cowed  by  the  proximity  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  BiUgarians  took  no  collective  part  in  the  insurrection- 
ary movement  which  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Servia  and 
Greece.  The  Russian  invasions  of  xSio  and  1828  only  added  to 
their  sufferings,  and  great  numbers  of  fugitives  took  refuge  in 
Bessarabia,  annexed  by  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  BucharesL 
But  the  long-dormant  national  spirit  now  began  to  awake  imder 
the  influence  of  a  literary  revival.  The  precursors  of  the  move- 
ment were  Paisii,  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Bulgarian  tsars  and  saints  (1762),  and  Bishop  Sofronii, 
whose  memoirs  have  been  already  mentioned.  After  1824 
several  works  written  in  modem  Bulgarian  began  to  appear, 
but  the  most  important  step  was  the  foundation,  in  1835,  of  the 
first  Bulgarian  school  at  Gabrovo.  Within  ten  .years  at  least 
53  Bulgarian  schools  came  into  existence,  and  five  Bulgarian 
printing-presses  were  at  work.  The  literary  movement  led  the 
way  to  a  reaction  against  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
Greek  clergy.  The  spiritual  domination  of  the  Greek  patriarch- 
ate had  tended  more  effectually  than  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Turks  to  the  eflacement  of  Bulgarian  nationality.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula  the  Greek  patriarch  became  the 
representative  at  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  RAm-miUetf  the 
Roman  nation,  in  which  all  the  Christian  natioiuili  ties  were 
comprised.    The  independent  patriarchate   of   T^movo  was 


suppressed;  that  of  Ochrida  was  subsequently  Hellenised. 
The  I^nariot  clergy — ^unscrupulous,  rapaciotis  and  corrupt^ 
succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  appointments 
and  filled  the  parishes  with  Greek  priests,  whose  schools,  in 
which  Greek  was  exclusively  taught,  were  the  only  means  of 
instruction  open  to  the  p<^ulation.  By  degrees  Greek  became 
the  language  of  the  "wg^pa  classes  in  all  the  Bulgarian  towns,  the 
Bulgarian  language  was  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  the 
illiterate  peasants,  though  speaking  the  vernacular,  called 
themselves  Greeks.  The  Slavonic  liturgy  was  suppressed  in 
favour  of  the  Gredc,  and  in  many  places  the  old  Bulgarian 
inanuscripts,  inuiges,  testaments  and  missals  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  patriots  of  the  literary  movement,  recognizing 
in  the  patriarchate  the  most  determined  foe  to  a  natioiuJ 
revival,  directed  all  their  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical ascendancy  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bulgarian  autono- 
mous church.  Some  of  the  leaders  went  so  far  as  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Rome,  and  an  archbishop  of  the  Uniate  Bulgarian 
church  was  nominated  by  the  pope.  The  struggle  was  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  for  forty  jrears.  Incessant  protests 
and  memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Porte,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  imdermine  the  position  of  the  Greek  bishoo^,  some 
of  whom  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  sees.  At  the  same 
time  no  pains  were  spared  to  diffuse  education  and  to  stimulate 
the  national  sentimenL  Various  insurrectionary  movements 
were  attempted  by  the  patriots  Rakovski,  Panayot  Khitoff, 
Haji  Dimitr,  Stephen  Karaja  and  others,  but  received  little 
support  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  recognition  of  Bul- 
garian nationality  was  won  by  the  pen,  not  the  sword.  The 
patriarchate  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  offer  some  conces- 
sions, but  these  appeared  illusory  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  long 
and  acrimonious  discussions  followed.  Eventually  the  Turkish 
government  intervened,  and  on  the  38th  of  February  2870  a 
firman  was  issued  establishing  the  Bulgarian  exarchate,  with 
jiuisdiction  over  fifteen  dioceses,  including  Nish,  Pirot  and 
Veles;  the  other  dioceses  in  dispute  were  to  be  added  to  these 
in  case  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  population  so  desired.  The 
election  of  the  first  exardi  was  delayed  till  February  1872, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  who  immediately 
afterwards  excommunicated  the  new  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
church  and  all  his  followers.  The  official  recognition  now 
acquired  tended  to  consolidate  the  Bulgarian  nation  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  political  developments  which  were  soon  to 
follow.  A  great  educational  activity  at  once  displayed  itself  in 
all  the  districts  subjected  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  Revoli  of  1876. — Under  the  enb'ghtencd  adtninistration 
of  Midhat  Pa^  (1864-1868)  Bulgaria  enjoyed  comparative 
prosperity,  but  that  remarkable  man  is  not  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  the  people  owing  to  the  severity  with  whidi  he 
repressed  insurrectionary  movements.  Ini86x,  12,000  Crimean 
Tatars,  and  in  1864  a  still  larger  number  of  Circassians  from  the 
Caucasus,  were  settled  by  the  Turkish  government  on  lands 
taken  without  compensation  from  the  Bulgarian  peasants.  The 
Circassians,  a  lawless  race  of  mountaineers,  proved  a  veritable 
scoxirge  to  the  population  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  T875  the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  produced  inmiense 
excitement  throughout  the  Peninsula.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslems  was  aroused,  and  the  Bulgarians,  fearing  a  general 
massacre  of  Christians,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  blow  by 
organizing  a  genial  revolL  The  rising,  which  broke  out  pre- 
maturely at  Koprivshtitza  and  Panagurisht£  in  May  1876,  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  sanjak  of .  Philippopolis.  Bands  of 
bashi-bazouks  were  let  loose  throughout  the  district  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  the  Pomaks,  or  Moslem  Bulgarians,  and  the 
Circassian  colonists  were  called  to  arms,  and  a  succession  of 
horrors  followed  to  which  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  principal  scenes  of  massacre 
were  Panagurisht£,  Perushtitza,  Bratzigovo  and  Batak;  at  the 
last-xuimed  town,  according  to  an  official  British  report,  5000 
men,  women  and  children  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Pomaks 
under  Achmet  Aga,  who  was  decorated  by  the  sultan  for  this 
.exploit. ..  Altogether  some  15,000  persons  were  massacred  in  the 
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district  of  PhilippopoIIs,  and  fif  ty-d^t  villages  and  five  mona^* 
teries  were  destroyed.  Isolated  risings  which  took  phice  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Balkans  were  crushed  with  similar  barbarity. 
These  atrocities,  which  were  first  made  known  by  ad  English 
journalist  and  an  American  consular  offidal,  were  denounced 
by  Gladstone  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  which  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Europe.  The  great  powers  remained  inactive, 
but  Servia  declared  war  in  the  following  month,  and  her  army 
was  joined  by  2000  Bulgarian  volunteers.  A  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  powers,  held  at  Constantinople  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  proposed,  among  other  reforms,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  provinces,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Macedonia,  in  two  vilayets  under  Christian  governors,  with 
popular  representation.  These  recommendations  were  practically 
set  aside  by  the  Porte,  and  in  April  1877  Russia  declared  war 
(see  Russo-TuKKiSH  WAss,.and  Plevna).  In  the  campaign 
which  followed  the  Bulgarian  volunteer  contingent  in  the 
Russian  army  played  an  honourable  part;  it  accompanied 
Gourko's  advance  over  the  Balkans,  behaved  with  great  bravery 
at  Stara  Zagora,  where  it  lost  heavily,  and  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  defence  of  Shipka. 

Treaties  of  San  Sufano  and  Berlin, — The  victorious  advance 
of  the  Russian  army  to  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March  1878),  which  realized 
almost  to  the  full  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarian 
race.  AU  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  in  which 
the  Bulgarian  element  predominated  were  now  included 
in  an  autonomous  principality,  which  extended  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  .the  Albanian  mountains,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Aegean,  enclosing  Ochrida,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Shishmans,  Dibra  and  Kastoria,  as  well  as 
the  districts  of'  Vranya  and  Pirot,  and  possessing  a  Mediter- 
ranean port  at  Kavala.  The  Dobrudja,  notwithstanding 
its  Bulgarian  i>opulation,  was  not  included  in  the  new  state, 
being  reserved  as  compensation  to  Rumania  for  the  Russian 
annexation  of  Bessarabia;  Adrianople,  Salonica  and  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  were  left  to  Turkey.  The  area  thus  de- 
limited constituted  three-fifths  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  a 
population  of  4,000,000  inhabitants.  The  great  powers,  how- 
ever, anticipating  that  this  extensive  territory  would  become 
a  Russian  dependency,  intervened;  and  on  the  X3th  of  July  of 
the  same  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  in  effect 
divided  the  "  Big  Bulgaria  "  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  into 
three  portions.  The  limits  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  as 
then  defined,  and  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia, 
have  been  already  described;  the  remaining  portion,  including 
almost  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  part  of  the  vilayet  of 
Adrianople,  was  left  under  Turkish  administration.  No  special 
organization  was  provided  for  the  districts  thus  abandoned; 
it  was  stipulated  dtat  laws  umilar  to  the  organic  law  of  Crete 
should  be  introduced  into  the  various  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
but  this  engagement  was  never  carried  out  by  the  Porte.  Vranya, 
Pirot  and  Nish  were  given  to  Servia,  and  the  transference  of  the 
Dobrudja  to  Rumania,  was  sanctioned.  This  artificial  division 
of  the  Bulgarian  nation  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  possessing 
elements  of  permanence.  It  was  provided  that  the  prince  of 
Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Sublime  Pbrte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  and  tfiat, 
before  his  election,  an  assembly  of  Bulgarian  notables,  convoked 
at  Tmovo,  should  draw  up  the  organic  law  of  the  principality. 
The  drafting  of  a  constitution  for  Eastern  Rumelia  was  assigned 
to  a  European  commission. 

'  The  Constilution  of  Trnovo. — Pending  the  completion  of  their 
political  organization,  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia  were 
occupied  by  Russian  troops  and  administered  by  Russian  officials. 
The  assembly  of  notables,  which  met  at  Tmovo  in  1879,  was 
mainly  composed  o(  half-educated  peasants,  who  from  the  first 
displayed  an  extremely  democratic  spirit,  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  manipulate  the  very  liberal  constitution  submitted 
to  them  by  Prince  Dondukov-Korsakov,  the  Russian  governor- 
general.  The  long  period  of  Turkish  domination  had  effectually 
obliterated  aU  sodal  distinctions,  and  the  radical  element, 


which  now  fom^ed  into  a  party  under  Tzankoff  and  Karavelaff, 
soon  gave  evidence  of  its  predominance.  Manhood  sofizs^e, 
a  single  chamber,  payment  of  deputies,  the  absence  of  property 
qualification  for  candidates,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  title  mi 
distinctions,  formed  salient  features  in  ^e  constitution  now 
elaborated  The  organic  statute  ol  Eastern  Rumdia  ms  larply 
modelled  on  the  Belgian  constitution.  The  govenwr-genecil, 
nominated  for  five  years  by  the  sultan  with  the  approhatioa 
of  the  powers,  was  assisted  by  an  .  assembly,  partly  reprc 
sentative,  partly  composed  of  ex><ifido  members;  a  permanent 
committee  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  kgisiative 
measures  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  admimstntkm, 
while  a  obtmdl  of  six ,"  directors  "  Julfillcd  the  duties  of  a 
ministry. 

Prince  Alexander* — On  the  39th  of  April  1879  the  assexnbly 
at  Trnovo,  on  the  proposal  of  Russia,  elected  as  fint  aoverngn  ol 
Bulgaria  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  a  member  of  the  gzaoi 
ducal  house  of  Hesse  and  a  nepbew'of  the  tsar  Alexander  H 
Arriving  in  Bul^iria  on  the  7th  of  July,  Prince  Alexander,  thca 
in  his  twenty-t^d  year,  found' all  tl^e  authority,  militaiy  aitd 
dvil,  in  Russian  hands.  The  history  of  the  earlier  portiooctf  his 
reign  is  marked  by  two  principal  features — ^a  strong  Bulgaraa 
reaction  against  Rus^an  tutelage  and  a  vehement  strc^e 
against  the  autocratic  institutions  which  the  young  ruler,  xu^tr 
Russian  guidance,  endeavoured  to  inaugurate.  Bothmovemei^ts 
were  symptomatic  of  the  determination  of  a  stroag-wiQed  asd 
egoistic  race,  suddenly  liberated  from  secular  oppressioQ,  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  moral  and  material  privileges  of  liberty. 
In  the  assembly  at  Tmovo  the  popular  party  had  adc^ted  tie 
watchword  "  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians,"  and  a  co^denkle 
anti-Russian  contingent  was  included  in  its  ranks.  Yoong  izd 
inexperienced,  Prince  Alexanda,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Russiaa 
consul-general,  selected  his  first  ministry  from  a  small  gnrap  o; 
"  Conservative  "  politicians  whose  views  were  in  am^  vi'ii 
those  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  but  he  was  soon  ooopeQed 
to  form  a  "Liberal"  administration  under  Tzankofi  sid 
Karaveloff.  The  Liberals,  once  in  power,  initiated  a  ykkri 
campaign  against  foreigners  in  general  and  the  Russiaia  ia 
particular;  they  passed  an  alien  law,  and  ejected  foreipen 
from  every  lucrative  i>osition.  The  Russians  made  a  vigoroos 
resistance,  and  a  state  of  chaos  ensued.  Eventually  the  prioce, 
finding  good  government  impossible,  obtained  the  consent  ci  the 
tsar  to  a  change  of  the  constitution,  and  assumed  absotate 
authority  on  the  9th  of  May  1 88z .  The  Russian  general  Eniroth 
was  appointed  sole  minister,  and  charged  with  the  doty  of  boMing 
elections  for  the  Grand  Sobranye,  to  which  the  rig^t  of  rrri«ic| 
the  constitution  appertained.  So  successfully  did  he  discharp 
his  mission  that  the  national  representatives,  almost  iritkrat 
debate,  suspended  the  constitution  and  investni  the  priaa  viib 
absolute  powers  for  a  term  of  seven  years  (July  x  881 ).  A  period 
of  Russian  government  followed  under  Generals  Skobdcr  acd 
Kaulbars,  who  were  specially  despatched  from  St  Petcnboi 
to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  prince.  Their  admimstntioa, 
however,  tended  to  a  contrary  result,  and  the  prince,  fiadio; 
himself  reduced  to  impotence,  q;>ened  negotiations  with  tht 
Bulgarian  leaden  and  effected  a  coalition  of  aU  parties  oai  tk 
basis  of  a  restoration  of  the  constitution.  The  generals,  who  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  prince,  withdrev; 
the  constitution  of  Tmovo  was  restored  by  proclamation  (i^tii 
September  1883),  and  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed  oadsr 
Tzankoff.  Prince  Alexander,  whose  relations  with  the  court  of 
St  Petersburg  had  become  less  cordial  sii)ce  the  death  of  hj 
uncle,  the  tsar  Alexander  II.,  in  z88i,  now  incorrtd  the  seiioe 
displeasure  of  Russia,  and  the  breach  was  soon  widened  by  the 
part  which  )ie  played  in  encouraging  the  nationala^xraiioos  d 
the  Bulgarians. 

Union  with  Eastern  Rumdic-^ln  Eastern  Rum^a,  where  the 
Bulgarian  population  never  ceased  to  protest  against  Ihe  diviswo 
of  tihe  race,  political  life  had  developed  on  the  same  lines  u 
in  the  principality.  Among  the  pditidans  two  parties  had 
come  into  existence — the  Conservatives  or  self-styled  *'  UoioB* 
ists/'  and  the  Kadicals,  derisiydy  called  by  thdr  oppooests 
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"Kaaoni"  or  tietsuty-«eeken;  both  Here  equally  desirous 
of  bringing  about  the  union  with  the  principality.  Neither 
party,  however,  while  in  power  would  risk  the  sweets  of  office 
by  embarking  in  a  hazardous  adventure.  It  was  xeserved  for 
the  Kazioni,  under  their  famous  leader  Zakharia  Stoy&noff,  who 
in  early  life  had  been  a  shepherd,  to  realize  the  national  pro- 
gramme. In  1885  the  Unionists  were  in  office,  and  their  <^pon- 
cnts  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a  conq>iracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  governor-general,  Kistovitch  Pasha.  Their  designs  were 
facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  Turkey  had  abstained  from 
sending  troops  into  the  province.  Having  previously  assured 
themselves  of  Prince  Alexander's  acquiescence,  they  seized  the 
governor-general  and  proclaimed  the  union  with  Bulgaria  (x8th 
September).  The  revolution  took  place  without  bloodshed, 
and  a  few  dajrs  later  Prince  Alexander  entered  Philippopdis 
amid  immense  enthusiasm.  I£s  position  now  became  precarious. 
The  powers  were  scandalized  at  the  infraction  of  the  Berlin 
Tteaty;  Great  Britain  alone  showed  sympathy,  while  Russia 
denounced  the  union  and  urged  the  Porte  to  reconquer  the 
levolted  fxvvince — ^both  powers  thus  reversing  their  respective 
attitudes  at  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

War  wUh  Senia. — ^The  Turkish  troops  were  massed  at  the 
frontier,  and  Servia,  hewing  to  profit  by  the  difficulties  of  her 
neighbour,  suddenly  declared  war  (x4th  November).    At  the 
moment  td  danger  the  Rusdan  officers,  who  filled  all  the  higher 
posts  in  the  BvJgarian  army,  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the 
tsar.    In  these  critical  circumstances  Prince  Alexander  displayed 
considerable  ability  and  resource,  and  the  nation  gave  evidence 
of  hitherto  unsuspected  qualities.    Contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tion, the  Bulgarian  army,  imperfectly  equipped  and  led  by 
subaltern  officers,   successfully   resisted  the  Servian,  invasion. 
After  brilliant  victories  at  Slivnitza  (19th  November)  and  Tsari- 
brod.  Prince  Alexander  crossed  the  frontier  and  o^tured  Pirot 
(27th  November),  but  his  farther  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
intervention  of  Austria  (see  Servo-Bulgauan  Wax).    The 
treaty  of  Bucharest  followed  (3rd  of  March  x886),  declaring,  in 
a  single  clause,  the  restoration,  of  peace.    Servia,  notwith- 
standing her  aggression,  escaped  a  war  indemnity,  but  the  union 
with  Eastern  Rumelia  was  practically  secured.    By  the  con- 
vention of  Top-Khan6  (sth  April)  Prince  Alexander  was  recog- 
nized  by  the  sultan  as  governor-general  of  eastern  Rumelia;  a 
personal  union  only  was  sanctioned,  but  in  effect  the  organic 
statute  disappeared  and  the  countries  were  administratively 
united.    These  military  and  diplomatic  successes,  which  in- 
vested the  prince  with  the  attributes  of  a  national  hero,  quickened 
the  dedsion  of  Russia  to  effect  his  removaL    An  instrument  was 
found  in  the  discontent  of  several  of  his  officers,  who  considered 
themselves  slighted  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in  which  Tzankoff,  Karaveloff  (the  prime 
minister).  Archbishop  Clement,  and  other  prominent  persons 
were  implicated.    On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August  the  prince 
was  seized  in  his  palace  by  several  officers  and  compelled,  under 
menace  of  death,  to  sign  his  abdication;  he  was  then  hurried 
to  the  Danube  at  Rakhovo  and  transported  to  Russian  soil  at 
Rent    This  violent  act  met  with  instant  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.    Stamboloff,  the  president 
of  the  assembly,  and  Colonel  Mutkuroff,  commandant  of  the 
troops  at  Philipp<^>olis,  initiated  a  counter-revolution;  the 
provisional  govemmept  set  up  by  the  conspirators  immediately 
fell,  and  a  few  days  later  the  prince,  who  had  been  liberated  by 
the  Russian  authorities,  returned  to  the  country  amid  every 
demonstration  of  popular  sympathy  and  affection.    His  arrival 
forestalled  that  of  a  Russian  imperial  commissioner,  who  had 
been  ai^XHnted  to  proceed  to  Bulgaria.    He  now  conunitted 
the  error  of  addressing  a  telegram  to  the  tsar  in  which  he  offered 
to  resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  Russia.    This  unfortunate 
step,  by  whidi  he  ignored  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  repre- 
sented Bulgaria  as  a  Russian  dependency,  exposed  him  to  a  stem 
rebuff,  and  fatally  compromised  his  positioiL    The  national 
leaders,  after  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  Russian  representative 
at  Sofia  that  Russia  would  abstain  from  interference  in  the 
internal  afiaixs  of  the  country,  consented  to  his  departure;  on 


the  Sth  of  September'  he  announced  his  abdication,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  left  Bulgaria. 

^  The  Regetuy.—A  regency  was  now  formed,  in  which  the 
prominent  figure  was  Stamboloff,  the  most  remarkable  man 
whom  modern  Bulgaria  has  produced.  A  series  of  attempts  to 
throw  the  couiitry  into  anarchy  were  firmly  dealt  with,  and 
the  Grand  Sobranye  was  summoned  to  elect  a  new  prince.  The 
candidature  of  the  i^ince  of  Mingrelia  was  ix>w  set  up  by  Russia, 
and  General  Kaulbars  was  despatched  to  Bulgaria  to  make 
known  to  the  people  the  wishes  i>f  the  tsar.  He  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  postpone  the  convocation  of  the  Grand  Sobranye 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  restoration  of  Russian  influence, 
and  proceeded  on  an  electoral  tour  through  the  country.  The 
failure  of  his  mission  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russian  representatives  from  Bulgaria.  The  Grand  Sobranye, 
which  assembled  at  TVnovo,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Valdemar 
of  Denmark,  brother-in-law  of  the  tsar,  but  the  honour  was 
declined,  and  an  anxious  period  ensued,  during  which  a  deputa- 
tion visited  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  with  the  twofold 
object  of  wiiming  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendence and  discovering  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  throne. 

Frinu  Ferdinand.-— On.  the  7th  of  July  1887,  the  Grand 
Sobranye  unanimously  elected  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  a  grandson,  maternally,  of  King  Louis  Phib'ppe. 
The  new  prince,  who  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  at  this 
time  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army.  Undeterred  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  international  situation  and  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  country,  he  accepted  the  crown,  and  took  over 
the  government  on  the  Z4th  of  August  at  TVnovo.  -  Hu  arrival, 
which  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  put  an  end  to  a  long  and 
critical  interregnum,  but  the  dangers  which  menaced  Bulgarian 
independence  were  far  from  disappearing.  Russia  declared 
the  newly-elected  sovereign  a  usurper;  the  other  powers, 
in  deference  to  her  susceptibilities,  dediiied  to  recognize  him, 
and  the  grand  vizier  informed  him  that  his  presence  in  Bulgaria 
was  ille^  Numerous  efforts  were  made  by  the  partisans  of 
Russia  to  distxurb  internal  tranquillity,  and  Stamboloff,  who 
became  prime  minister  on  the  rst  of  September,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  govern  with  a  strong  hand.  A  raid  led  by  the  Russian 
captain  Nabokov  was  repvJsed;  brigandage,  maintained  for 
political  purposes,  was  exterminated;  the  bishops  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Qement,  refused  to  pay 
homage  to  the  prince,  were  forcibly  removed  from  Sofia;  a 
mihtary  conspiracy  organized  by  Major  Panitza  was  crushed, 
and  its  leader  executed.  An  attempt  to  murder  the  energetic 
prime  minister  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  colleague,  Beltcheff, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Dr  Vlkovitch,  the  Bulgarian  represen- 
tative at  Constantinople,  was  assassinated.  V/hile  contending 
with  unscrupulous  enemies  at  home,  Stamboloff  pursued  a 
successful  pdicy  abroad.  Excellent  relations  were  established 
with  Turkey  and  Rumania,  valuable  concessions  were  twice 
extracted  from  the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  episcopate 
in  Macedonia,  and  loans  were  concluded  with  foreign  financiers 
on  comparatively  favourable  terms.  His  overbearing  character, 
however,. increased  the  number  of  his  opponents,  and  alienated 
the  goodwill  of  the  prince. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  Prince  Ferdinand  married  Princess 
Bfarie-Louise  of  Bourbon-Parma,  whose  family  insisted  on  the 
condition  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  dynasty,  Stamboloff  resolved  on  the  unpopular 
course  of  altering  the  dause  of  the  constitution  which  required 
that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  the  Grand  Sobranye,  which  was  convoked  at 
Tmovo  in  the  summer,  gave  effect  to  this  decision.  The  death 
of  Prince  Alexander,  which  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  who  now  assumed  a  less  compliant  attitude  towards 
the  prime  minister.  In  1894  Stamboloff  resigned  office;  a 
ministry  was  formed  under  Dr  Stolloff,  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  Russia  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  his  recognition  by  the  powers.    A  Russophil 
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reaction  followed,  large  numbers  of  political  refugees  returned 
to  Bulgaria,  and  StambolofF,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Sofia  (xsth  July  1895). 

The  prince's  plans  were  favoured  by  the  death  of  the  tsar 
Alexander  III.  'in  November  1894,  and  the  reconciliation  was 
practically  effected  by  the  conversion  of  his  eldest  son,  Prince 
Boris,  to  the  Orthodox  faith  (14th  February  1896).  Tlie  powers 
having  signified  their  assent,  he  was  nominated  by  the  sultan 
prince  of  Bulgaria  and  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rumelia 
(14th  March).  Russian  influence  now  became  predominant  in 
Bulgaria,  but  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  wisely  abstained 
from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  principality.  In 
February  1896  Riissia  proposed  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  churches  and  the  removal  of  the  exarch  to  Sofia. 
The  project,  which  involved  a  renunciation  of  the  exarch's 
jurisdiction  in  Macedonia,  exdted  strong  opposition  in  Bulgaria, 
and  was  eventually  dropped.  The  death  of  Princess  IVIarie- 
Louise  (30th  January  1899),  caused  universal  regret  in  the 
country.  *In  the  same  month  the  StoUoff  government,  which 
had  weakly  tampered  with  the  Macedonian  movement  (see 
Macedonia)  and  had  thrown  the  finances  into  disorder,  resigned, 
and  a  ministry  under  Grekoff  succeeded,  which  endeavomrcd 
to  mend  the  economic  situation  by  means  of  a  foreign  loan. 
The  loan,  however,  fell  through,  and  in  October  a  new  government 
was  formed  under  Ivanchoff  and  Radoslayoff.  This,  in  its  turn, 
was  replaced  by*  a  cabinet  d'affaires  under  General  Petroff 
(January  1901). 

.  In  the  following  March  Karaveloff  for  the  third  time  became 
prime  minister'.  His  efforts  to  improve  the  financial  situation, 
which  now  became  alarming,  proved  abortive,  and  in  January 
1903  ja  Tzankovist  cabinet  'was  formed  under  Dancff,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foreign  loan.  Russian  influence  now 
became  predominant,  and  in  the  autumn  the  grand-duke 
Nicholas,  General  Ignatiev,  and  a  great  number  of  Russian 
officers  were  present  at  the  consecration  of  a  Russian  diurch 
and  monastery  in  the  Shipka  pass.  But  the  appointment  of 
Mgr.  Firmilian,  a  Servian  prelate,  to  the  important  see  of  Uskub 
at  the  instance  of  Russia,-  the  suspected  designs  of  that  power 
on  the  ports  of  Varna  and  Burgas,  and  her  unsympathetic 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  (^estion,  tended  to 
diminish  her  popularity  and  that  of  the  government.  A  cabinet 
crisis  was  brought  about  in  May  1903,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Russian  party  to  obtain  co^^trol  of  the  army,  and  the  Stam- 
bolovists  returned  to  power  under  General  Petroff.  A  violent 
recrudescence  of  the  Macedonian  agitation  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  190a;  at  the  suggestion  of  Russia  the  leaders  were 
imprisoned,  but  the  movement  nevertheless  gained  force,  and 
in  August  1903  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir, 
subsequently  spreading  to  the  districts  of  norUiem  Macedonia 
and  Adrianople  (see  Macedonu).  The  barbarities  committed 
by  the  Turks  in  repressing  the  insurrection  caused  great  exaspera- 
tion in  the  principality;  the  reserves  were  partially  mobilized, 
and  the  country  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  war.  In  pursuance 
of  the  policy  of  Stamboloff,  the  Petroff  government  endeavomred 
to  inaugurate  friendly  rdations  with  Turkey,  and  a  Turco- 
Bulgarian  convention  was  signed  (8th  April  1904)  which,  however, 
proved  of  little  practical  value. 

The  outrages  committed  by  numeroxis  Greek  bands  in 
Macedonia  led  to  reprisals  on  the  Greek  population  in  Biilgaria 
in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  the  town  of  Anchialo  was  partiaUy 
destroyed.  On  the  6th  of  November  in  that  year  Petroff  resigned, 
and  Petkoff,  the  leader  of  the  Stambolovist  party,  formed  a 
ministry.  The  prime  minister,  a  statesman  of  undoubted 
patriotism  but  of  overbearing  character,  was  assassinated  on 
the  nth  of  March  1907  by  a  youth  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
a  post  in  one  of  the  agricultural  banks,  and  the  cabinet  was 
reconstituted  under  Gudeff,  a  member  of  the  same  party. 

Declaration  of  Independence. — ^During  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence  the  principality  had  made  rapid  and  striking  progress. 
Its  inhabitants,  among  whom  a  strong  sense  of  nationality  had 
grown  up,  were  naturally  anxious  to  escape  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.    That  Servia  should  be  an 


independent  state,' while  Bulgaria,  with  its  greater  eoodomic  and 
military  resources,  remained  tributary  to  the  Saltan,  was  aa 
anomaly  which  all  dasses  resented;  and  althou^  the  Ottomam 
suzerainty  was  little  more  than  a  constituticmal  fiction,  and  the 
tribute  imposed  in  1878  was  never  paid,  the  Bulgarians  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  end  a  system  which  made 
their  country  the  vassal  of  a  Moslem  state  notoiious  for  its 
maladministration  and  corruption.  This  desire  was  stxeogthcaed 
by  the  favourable  reception  accorded  to  Prince  Ferdinand  when 
he  visited  Vienna  in  Febrtiary  1908,  and  by  the  so-called  **  Geshofi 
inddent,"  «.e..the  exdusion  of  M.  Geshoff,  the  Bulgarian  sfenL, 
from  a  dinner  given  by  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  minister  for 
fordgn  affairs,  to  the  ministers  oi  all  the  sovereign  states 
represented  at  Constantinople  (lath  of  September  1908}.  This 
was  interpreted  as  an  insult  to  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and  as  the 
explanation  offered  by  the  grand  vizier  was  tmsatisfactory, 
M.  Geshoff  was  recalled  to  Sofia.  At  this  time  the  bloodkss 
revolution  in  Turkey  seemed  likdy  to  bring  about  a  fundameatal 
change  in  the  settled  i>oh'cy  of  Bulgaria.  For  many  years  put 
Bulgarians  had  hoped  that  their  own  orxleriy  and  progressive 
government,  which  had  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  evils 
of  Turkish  rule,  would  entitle  them  to  consideration,  and  perhaps 
4p  an  accession  of  territory,  when  the  time  arrived  for  a  d^site 
settlement  of  the  Macedonian  Question.  Now,  however,  tfce 
reforms  introduced  or  foreshadowed  by  the  Young  Tlsiish 
party  threatened  to  deprive  Bulgaria  of  any  pretext  for  fatiae 
intervention;  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further  acqci- 
escence  in  the  conditions  laid  down  at  Beiiin.  An  oppoctsiaty  ks 
effective  action  occurred  within  a  fortnight  of  M.  Gcshoff*s  nxaO, 
when  a  strike  broke  out  on  those  sections  of  the  Eastern  Rmsefiaa 
railways  which  were  owned  by  Turkey  and  leased  to  the  OricBtal 
Railways  Company.  The  Bulgarians  alleged  that  dnriog  the 
strike  Turkish  troops  were  able  to  travd  on  the  lines  whidi  «cie 
dosed  to  all  other  trafi&c,  and  that  this  fact  constituted  a  daascr 
to  their  own  autonomy.  Hie  government  therdore  seized  the 
railway,  in  defiance  of  European  opinion,  and  in  ^te  of  the 
protests  of  the  suzerain  power  and  the  Oriental  RailimTS  Con- 
pany.  The  bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  was  then  in  Asia,  and  the 
new  r£g^e  was  not  yet  firmly  established,  while  the  BdgaziaB 
government  were  probably  aware  that  Russia  would  not  inter- 
vene, and  that  Austria-Hungary  intemled  to  annex  Bosata  ud 
Herzegovina,  and  thus  inddentally  to  divert  attentuxi  fstm  their 
own  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  On  the  5th  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  publidy  proclaimed  Bulgaria,  united  ma 
the  6th  of  September  2885  (ije.  induding  Eastern  Rumdia),  aa 
independent  kingdom.  This  declaration  was  read  ahwd  by  the 
king  in  the  chtirch  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  at  Thwvo,  the  andeat 
capital  of  the  Bulgarian  tsars.  The  Porte  immediatdy  pretested 
to  the  powers,  but  agreed  to  accept  an  indemnity.  In  Feltfury 
1909  the  Russian  government  proposed  to  advance  to  Bdpiu 
the  difference  between  the  £4,800,000  claimed  by  Turkey  and  the 
£1,530,000  which  Bulgaria  undertook  to  pay.  A  prdimiBUT 
Rtisso-Turkish  protocol  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  March,  sad  is 
April,  after  the  final  agreement  had  been  condudcd,  t^  ind^ 
pendence  of  Bulgaria  was  recognized  by  the  powers.  Of  the 
indemnity,  £1,680,000  was  paid  on  account  of  the  Easten 
Rumelian  railways;  the  allocation  of  this  sum  between  TtiAtf 
and  the  Oriental  railways  was  submitted  to  arbitntiaa.  (See 
Turkey:  History.) 

LaKCUACB  AKD  LnESATUU 

Language.^^Tht  Bulgarian  is  at  once  the  most  aKieBt'iid 
the  most  modem  of  the  languages  which  constitttte  the  Shwk 
group.  In  its  groundwork  it  presents  the  nearest  aniroach  to 
the  old  ecdesiastical  Slavonic,  the  liturgical  language  coaunaa 
to  all  the  Orthodox  Slavs,  but  it  has  undergone  mott  Importiat 
modifications  than  any  of  the  sister  dialects  in  the  ssmpSikaiieB 
of  its  grammatical  forms;  and  the  analytical  dianctcr  ef  its 
development  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  neo-IatiB  and 
Germanic  languages.  The  introduction  of  the  definite  artide, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  suffix,  and  the  almost  totil 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  dedensions,  for  which  the  oac  o( 


prqustions  lui  been  n^tltutst,  fli^HnfiUfc 
IiDm  lU  the  othei  members  ol  tlie  SUvonic  iuniiy.  Notoith- 
xUfldiiig  these  cluDgca,  Hhich  give  the  Un^uiLge  u  eucDlUUy 
Dodcm  upect,  iu  dose  iffinity  with  the  ecdcsiuticil  SUvank, 
Ihr  oidal  wriiun  dialect,  ii  ngirded  u  elUblubed  by  Kvenl 
Riiacnt  (cholon,  audi  as  Siifafik,  Schleicher,  LesUen  uid 
Erugmu,  and  by  iniinx  Russian  philotogiltl.  Thew  aulhoritiei 
igitt  in  describing  the  liturgical  Unguage  as  "  Old  BulgariaEu" 
A  diacicnt  view,  hD»ever,  is  maintuncd  by  Miklgsicb,  KopiUr 
ud  some  others,  who  regard  it  as  "  Old  Slovene."  According 
ts  the  Dure  generally  accepted  theory,  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Bulguiui  popuLition  in  the  neighbouibood  of  Salonica,  the 
hinhplace  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  was  employed  by  the 
Slivoiuc  apostles  in  their  translations  from  the  Greek,  which 
[onncd  iIk  model  for  subsequent  ecclesiastical  literature.  This 
view  Huivei  support  from  the  fact  Chat  the  two  nasal  vowels 
of  the  Churcb-Slivonic  {the  greater  and  lesser  Ai),  which  have 
been  modified  in  all  the  cognate  languages  except  Polish,  retain 
their  oiifiiul  pronimdation  locally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salonica  jmd  Casljsiia;  in  modem  literary  Bulgarian  the  rkints- 
■V  has  diaaf^vared,  hut  (he  old  nasal  vowels  preserve  a  peculiar 
proaunciatian,  thegieaur  dichan^ngloig,>ain  English"  but," 
lit  ^^ae^  toi,  as  in"  bet,"  while  in  Strvian,  Russian  and  Slovene 
Ihe  greater  «)  beonmes  a  oi  S,  the  lesser  e  or  yo.  The  remnanll 
of  the  declensions  lUll  ciisling  in  Bulgarian  (mainly  in  pro- 
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difrerfnifroinlhetpeeehofSS.CyrilaiH] Methodius.  ThelaiwiuBcof 
the  MSS.<ifthiiiiaiodiBkiiownuthe"U]ddleBub]riiin":  (island! 
inid  way  betiiu.it  the  old  cceksiaaclcalStBvofiicand  tite  modero  ipeech. 
In  the  fint  half  of  the  l6th  century  the  charaderiific  feiium 
of  ibemodcn  laRfnage  became  ipporent  in  the  literary  mononienia. 
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period  in  the  oral  ipeech;  but  tfte  progress  ol  their  development  hu 
Due  yet  been  completely  Investigated.  Much  light  may  be  thrown 
on  this  Hilqcct  Iv  the  enmination  of  many  hithetto  litIle.known 
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[o  the  Runanian  amona  Latin  languagnt  Thii  and  niher  pDinli  ol 
rp^efnblance  between  inne  nmoiely  rclaied  members  of  Ihe  indo- 
Eluropcan  group  are  shared  by  the  AlbanLin,  prabably  Iherepresen. 
tative  of  the  old  lllyrian  taHBUate,  and  have  coniequently  beer 
aitributed  to  the  InBuenee  of  t he  aborifjnal  ipeeehof  the  Peninsula 
A  <]eTnf>astrati««  sulKa,  however,  is  Hmelinies  found  in  Ruisiar 
and  Polish,  and  traces  of  (he  article  in  an  embryonic  state  occur  ir 
tlie  "Old  Bulgarian"  MSS.  of  Ihe  lOlh  and  iiih  centuries.  Ii 
^tftrt^  Bulgarian  dialects  it  assames  different  fonns  according  to  iIh 
proximitr  or  remoteneia  of  the  oTnecl  menrioned.  Thus  ^ttna^ 
^   "  the  vomaa  ":  ikH^ta  at  tVM-ia,  "  Ibe  woman  close  by  " 
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Bulgarian  baa  admit ^ ._ 

3000  Turitish  and  lOOOGnek  words  dispersed  l , 

soma  Persian  and  Aiabic  worda  have  eolered  Ihniiigh  the  Turkish 
raedium.aad  a  lew  Ruraanian  and  Albanian  vordi  are  touod.  Most 
fif  these  an  rejected  by  the  purism  of  the  literary  Lnguage,  which, 
r,  baa  been  compdlea  to  borrow  (be  phraseology  of  modern 

-.  tionfionillieRusiian,  French  and  other  European  lanpiuoH. 

The  dialecu  spoken  in  the  kingdain  may  be  claiad  in  two 
-■-- eastern  and  Ihe  western.    The  main  pdnl  of  diflercm 

inciation  ol  the  kttet  ysAilu,  which  in  the  eauem 
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.  . .  liber  of  the  two  alphabcU  known  as  the  glago- 
lilic  and  Cyrillic  (see  %aviV    The  former  na  used  by  Bitlgarua 
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■h'are, 
characterm  have  bvn  ratored  from  the  ancient  alphabet. 

LUtrtUvre. — The  ancient  Bulgarian  literature,  originating  hi 
he  works  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  their  disciples,  (oa- 
isted  for  the  most  part  of  IhcologicBi  works  Iiaoslaled  from  Ihe 
ireek.  From  the  conversion  of  Boris  down  (0  the  Turkish 
onquest  the  religious  charac(et  predominatea,  and  the  influence 
'  "  literature  is  supreme.     Translations  of  the  gospels 


ibe  onhodoi  Slavs  the  Cyrillic  finally  supeiKdcd  the  ilaini- 
j:<_.  ....  ■.—  .1.,  creal  it  became  the  Russian  --'  ■^- 

literature,  was  introduced  in 

lian  letter*  which 

oned  by  the  nativ 


pistlfs,  live 


nta,  collecl 
of  Greek  cbiDi 


itoslav,  formed  Ihe  sUple  ol  Ibe 

author,  considerable  literary  activity  prevailed^  among  (he 
more  remarkable  works  of  this  period  was  the  Shestadnet,  or 
Heumeron,  of  John  the  eureh,  an  account  of  (he  crtaOoa.  A 
little  1a(er  the  heresy  of  (he  Bogorails  gave  an  impul»  lo  conlro- 
versiaJ  writing.  The  principal  champions  of  or(hodoiy  v^ere 
St  KosmAs  and  (he  monk  Athanas  ol  Jerusalem;  among  the 
Bogomils  the  Qiieriiimi  0/  St  Itan  BognshS,  1  work  conUining 
■  description  of  the  beginning  and  the  (nd  of  Ibe  world,  waj 
held  in  high  esleem.  Contemporaneously  wilh  lire  spread  ol  tbit 
sec(  a  number  of  apocrypha!  worlis,  based  on  Ihe  Scrip(ure 
narrative,  but  embellisbcd  with  Orieuia!  legends  of  a  highly 
imagiiaiive  character,  obtained  great  popularity.  Together 
wilh  these  religious  nri(ings  works  of  fiction,  also  of  Oriental 
origin,  made  (heir  appearance,  such  as  (he  life  of  Alexander  the 
Grea(,  the  story  of  Troy,  the  tales  of  Sltflianil  and  Ichnilia  and 
Surfaon  ntuf  Jmapkal,  the  la([er  founded  on  Ihe  biography  of 
Buddha,     These  were  for  (he  mos[  par[  reproductions  or  varia- 

Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  of  (hem  have  left  traces  in 
the  national  legends  and  folk-songs.  In  Ihe  ijlb  cenlury,  under 
the  As*n  dynas(y,  numerous  hi5(orical  works  or  chronicles 
{liiopisii  were  composed.     S(ate  records  appear  lo  have  e](is(ed. 

quest  literature  disappeared ;  the  manuscripts  became  (he  IcxkI  of 
moths  and  worms,  or  fell  a  prey  lo  the  fanaticism  of  the  Pbanariot 
dergy,     Tbelibraryof  (he  palriarchsof  Trnovo was commided 
to  the  Bancs  by  (be  Greek  metropolitan  Hilarion  in  iSi;. 
The  monk  PaTrii  (bsm  about  1710)  and  Bi«hop  Sofronii  (t;3<r- 
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f  Biniud  ud  E.  I.  DiDaa  (Lad«. 
U.b.Bl 
1  povcrf  ul  ki 


le  sib  to  the  ijtlicc 

K.  Aitrukban,  pcrbapa  a 
The  village  Bolguj  neu  KanuD,  lujnni 
in  which  m»t  intcrestjnf  archioJogical  £i 
occupied  the  die  of  onr  of  the  dtio—pcrhAps  the  capiul — ofthil 
extiiKt  kingdom.  Tlic  hutoiy,  Tmkk  BtUiar,  tmid  to  bin  bvi 
mitten  in  the  nth  cectuiy  by  an  Anbiin  cmdi  of  tlx  dir 
Botgut,  hia  not  yet  been  diKoveied;  but  the  ArAbtui  hitlouA^ 
Ibn  Foikn,  Ibo  Hiukal,  Abul  Himid  Andilui,  Aba  AbdiMi 
Huuti,  indKveraiothen,  vbohid  viiiicd  the  kingdani.  bcfui- 
ning  with  the  loth  cenlury.  lave  left  description*  s<  it.  Ik 
Bulgus  of  the  Volga  were  o(  TurUih  origin,  but  mij  lut 
uiimilated  Fiimiib  ind,  later,  Slavonian,  deomu.  Is  ik 
;th  century  they  titiclied  the  Russiam  in  the  Black  Stm  poiiia. 
and  afterward!  made  nidi  upon  the  Cmka.  In  qii,  whca  tht] 
wcie  converted  to  IlUn,  Ibn  Foilaa  found  them  not  rjuU 
nomadic,  and  already  baving  tome  pennaoent  ictllenHits  ud 
bousci  in  wood.  Stone  bousa  were  built  aoon  aflei  that  bj 
Aiabian  aichitccta.  Ibn  Dasu  foiuid  unongit  them  agiicuhin 
beiidea  cattle  breeding.    Trade  wilb  Penia  and  India,  u  tba 

Biannia  (Urali),  wu,  however,  thdr  chief  oc 
licheibeinglun,  leather,  wool,  nuts,wuuiitooa.  Alter  uor 
converaon  to  Islui  they  began  building  forta,  aevenl  of  etui 
are  mentioned  in  Ruastui  ajinala.  Their  chief  town.  Bfllgui « 
Vclikij  Cored  {Great  Town)  oi  the  Riuiian  annab,  wu  olui 
raided  by  the  Runlani.  In  the  ijth  ccntuiy  it  wu  conqueitd 
by  the  Mongols,  and  becune  (or  a  lime  the  leat  o(  the  kins  of 
the  Cotden  Hwde.  In  the  Mcxmd  half  of  the  isth  asimr 
Bolgari  became  part  of  the  Kaafi  kinidon,  kot  its  tMnmeniil 
and  political  [mportance,  and  waa  annexed  to  Riotia  aiur  tkc 
lallolKaaB.  (P.A.K] 

BULOAHUS,  an  Italian  jurist  .of  the  i>tb  centmr,  bom  U 
Bokifna,  HHnetiraei  erroneously  called  Bulgariooi,  vliick  wu 
properly  the  name  ot  a  jurist  of  the  ijth  cenuity.  Be  wutW 
matt  celebrated  of  the  famous  "  Four  Doctoa  "  d  the  !>■ 
school  of  that  university,  and  waa  regarded  a*  the  Qujsutoa 
of  the  Gloss-wrilers,  being  frequently  designated  by  the  titk 
oClbe"(kilden  Mouth"  (pi  sumiii).  He  died  in  lit6LEi.,a1 
a  very  advanced  age.  Popular  tradition  represents  all  the  F«r 
Doctors  (Butgams,  Martinus  Gosia,  Hugo  de  Porta  Ransaate 
and  Jacobus  dc  fiora^ne)  as  pupils  of  Irnerius  (f  .*.),  bm  vftDe 
ibcrc  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  point  of  tiirK  in  acceptiaf  ihii 
trad!  tion  u  far  as  regards  Buigorua.  Savigny  considers  the  greeril 
tradition  inadmissible  u  regards  the  olhcn.  Haniniis  Gosi 
and  Bulgarus  were  the  cluefsof  two  opposite  schools  alBolocu. 
corresponding  in  many  re^KCls  to  the  Proculians  and  Sabaniir^ 
of  Imperial  Rome,  Martinus  being  at  the  bead  of  a  sdmol  whi^ 
accommodated  the  law  to  what  hii  opponents  styled  the  eipiilT 
of"  the  purse  "(ocfiiiriiihiria/ii),  whilst  Bulganis  adhered  iwn 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  lie  school  o(  Bulgarus ultiDaUir 
prevailed,  and  it  numbered  amongst  ita  adbauta  Joanvs 
Bassianus,  Azoand  AccuTsiua.  cachof  wbominhistuniRcniwd 
a  commanding  influence  over  the  counc  at  legal  slmtia  it 
Bologna.  Bulgarus  took  the  leading  part  amoafst  the  Fear 
Doctors  at  the  diet  of  Ronca^ia  in  ii;S,  and  wu  oh  el  tk 
most  trusted  advisers  of  the  emperor  Frederick  L  Rii  BOl 
celebrated  work  Is  his  commentary  Di  Rtpilii  Jwrii,  which  n> 
at  one  time  printed  amongst  the  writings  of  nacstthb.  but  hn 
been  properly  reassigned  to  its  true  auiboi  by  CDjadia.  V* 
the  inleiiial  eyldeiice  contained  in  the  additions  antvicd  tn  ^ 
which  ate  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Placeotinos.    TlB 
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Commemiaryf  which  is  the  earliest  extantwork  of  itskind  emanating 
from  tiie  sdiool  of  the  Gloss- writers,  is,  according  to  Savigny,  a 
model  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  the  method  introduced  by 
Imerius,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  brilliant  results  which 
had  been  obtained  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  a  constant  and 
exclusive  study  of  the  sources  of  law. 

BULU  GEORGE  (1634-1710),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Wells  on  the  asth  of  March  1634,  and  educated  at  Tiverton 
school,  Devonshire.  He  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1647, , 
but  haid  to  leave  in  1649  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Conunonwe^th.    He  was  ordained 
privately  by  Bishop  Skinner  in  1655.   His  first  benefice  held  was 
that  of  St  George's  near  Bristol,  from  which  he  rose  successively 
to  be  rector  of  Suddington  in  Gloucestershire  (1658),  prebendary 
of  Gloucester  (1678),  archdeacon  of  liandaff  (1686),  and  in 
X70S  bishop  of  St  David's.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  February 
17x0.    During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  adhered  to 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under  James  II.  preached 
strenuously  against  Roman  Catholicism.    His  works  display 
great  erudition  and  powerful  thinking.  The  Harntonia  AposUdica 
(1670)  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  fundamental  agreement  between 
the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James  with  regard  to  justification. 
The  Defenno  Fidei  Nicenae  (1685),  his  greatest  work,  tries  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  held  by  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  of  the  church,  and  retains  its  value  as  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  all  the  pertinent  passages  in  early  church 
literature.     The   Judicium   Ecdesiae  Catkolicae   (1694)    and 
Primitioa  et  Apostdica  Traditio  (17x0)  won  high  praise  from 
Bo»uet  and  other  French  divines.     Following  on  Bossuet's 
criticisms  of  the  Judicium,  Bull  wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Corrup- 
tions  of  ike  Church  of  Rome,  which  became  very  popular. 

The  best  edition  of  Bull's  works  .is  that  in  7  vols.;  published  at 
Oxford  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  superintendence  of 
E.  Burton,  in  1837.  This  edition  contains  the  Life  by  Robert  Nelson. 
The  HarmcHia,  Defensio  and  Judicium  are  translated  in  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology  (Oxford,  1843-1855). 

BULL,  JOHN  {c,  X 562-1628),  English  composer  and  organist, 
was  bom  tn  Somexsetshire  about  1562.    After  being  organist 
in  Hereford  cathedral,  he  joined  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1585,  and 
in  the  next  year  became  a  Mus.  Bac.  of  Obcford.   In  X59X  he  was 
appointed  organist  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  in  succession  to 
Blitheman,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  musical  education. 
In  X  592  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge 
University;   and  in  X596  he  was  made  music  professor   at 
Gresham  College,  London.   As  he  was  unable  to  lecture  in  Latin 
according  to  the  foundation-rules  of  that  college,  the  executors 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  made  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  by 
permitting  him  to  lecture  in  English.    He  gave  his  first  lecture 
on  the  6th  of  October  X597.    In  x6ox  BuU  went  abroad.    He 
visited  France  and  Germany,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  talents.  Anthony  Wood  tells  an  impossible 
story  of  how  at  St  Omer  Dr  Bull  performed  the  feat  of  adding, 
within  a  few  hours,  forty  parts  to  a  composition  already  written 
in  forty  parts.    Honourable  employments  Were  Offernl  to  him 
by  various  continental  princes;  but  he  declined  Aem,  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  given  the  freedom  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  x6o6.   He  played  upon  a  small 
pair  of  organs  before  King  James  L  on  the  x6th  of  July  X607, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Company,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  organists  in  that  year.    In  the  same  year  he 
resigned  his  Gresham  professorship  and  married  EUzabeth 
Walter.    In  16x3  he  again  went  to  the  continent  on  account  of 
his  health,  obtaining  a  post  as  one  of  the  organists  in  the  arch- 
duke's chapel  at  Brussels.    In  x6x7  he  was  appointed  organist 
to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  and  he  died  in  that 
city  on  the  x  2th  or  X3th  of  March  X628.   Little  of  his  music  has 
been  published,  and  the  opiniotis  of  critics  differ  much  as  to  its 
merits  (see  Dr  Willibald  Nagel's  CeschkhU  der  Musik  in  Engfand, 
ii.  (1897),  p.  155,  &c.;  and  Dr  Seiffert's  Ceschichte  der  Klaner- 
immsih  (X899),  p.  S4i  &c-)-    Contemporary  writers  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Bull's  skill  as  a  periormer  on  the  organ  and  the 
virginals,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  contributed  much  to 
tbe  development  of  harpsichord  music    Jan  Swielinck  (1562- 


X621),  the  great  organist  of  Amsterdam,  did  not  regard  his  work 
on  composition  as  complete  without  placing  in  it  a  canon  by 
John  Bull,  and  the  latter  wrote  a  fantasia  upon  a  fugue  of 
Swielinck.  For  the  ascription  to  Bull  of  the  composition  of  the 
British  national  anthem,  see  Naxionai.  Anthems.  Good  modern 
reprints,  e.g.  of  the  FiUwilliam  Virginal- Book,  "The  King's 
Hunting  Jig,"  and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  are  in  the  repertories 
of  modem  pianists  from  Rubinstein  onwards. 

BULU  OLB  BORNEMANN  (1810-1880),  NorwegUn  vioUnist, 
was  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway,  on  the  sth  of  February  x8io.  At 
first  a  pupil  of  the  violinist  Paulsen,  and  subsequently  self-taught, 
he  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  failed  in  his  examinations 
in  X828  and  became  a  musician,  directing  the  philharmonic  and 
dramatic  societies  at  Bergen.  In  X829  he  went  to  Cassel,  on  a 
visit  to  Spohr,  who  gave  him  no  encouragement.  He  now  began 
to  study  law,  but  on  going  to  Paris  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Paganixii,  and  definitely  adopted  the  career  of  a  violin  virtuoso. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  company  with  Ernst  and  Chopin 
at  a  concert  of  his  own  in  Paris  in  1832.  Successful  tours  in 
Italy  and  En^and  followed  soon  afterwards,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  obtaining  European  celebrity  by  his  brilliant  playing  of  his 
own  pieces  and  arrangements.  His  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  lasted  from  X843  to  X845,  and  on  his  retum  to  Norway  he 
formed  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Norse  theatre  in 
Bergen;  this  became  an  accomplished  fact  in  X850;  but  in 
consequence  of  harassing  buaness  comi^cations  he  went  again 
to  America.  During  thh  visit  (1852-X8S7)  he  bought  x  25,000 
acres  in  hotter  cbunty,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  Norwegian  colony, 
vrhich  was  to  have  been  called  Oleana  after  his  name;  but  his  title 
turned  out  to  be  fraudulent,  and  the  troubles  he  went  through  in 
connexion  with  the  undertaking  were  eiwugh  to  affect  his  health 
very  seriously,  though  not  to  hinder  him  for  long  from  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  Another  attempt  to  found  an  academy 
of  music  in  Christiania  had  no  permanent  result  In  X836  he 
had  married  Alexandrine  F61ide  ViUeminot,  the  grand-daughter 
of  a  lady  to  whom  he  owed  much  at  the  beginning  of  his  musical 
career  in  Paris;  she  died  in  X862.  Jn  1870  he  married  Sara  C. 
Thorpe  of  Wisconsin;  henceforth  he  confined  himself  to  the 
career  of  a  violinist.  He  died  at  Lysd,  near  Bergen,  on  the  x  7  th 
of  August  x88a  Ole  BuU's  "  polacca  guerriera  "  and  many  of 
his  other  violin  pieces,  among  them  two  concertos,  are  interesting 
to  the  virtuoso,  and  his  fame  rests  upon  his  prodigious  technique. 
The  memoir  published  by  his  widow  in  x886  contains  many 
illustrations  of  a  career  that  was  exceptionally  brilliant;  it  gives 
a  picture  of  a  strong  individuality,  which  often  found  expression 
in  a  somewhat  boisterous  form  of  practical  humour. 

There  is  a  fountain  and  portrait  stattie  to  his  memory  in  the 
Ole  Bulls  Plads  in  Bergen. 

BULL,  (x)  The  male  of  animals  belonging  to  the  section  Bonna 
of  the  family  Bovidae  (q.v.),  particularly  the  uncastrated  male 
of  the  domestic  ox  (BtfftoMTKj).  (See  Cattle.)  The  word,  which 
b  found  in  M.E.  as  b(^,  boUe  (cf.  Ger.  Butte,  and  Dutch  but  or 
bol),  is  also  used  of  the  males  of  otheranimals  of  large  size,  e.g. 
the  elephant,  whale,  &c.  The  O.E.  diminutive  form  bulluc, 
meaning  orighiaUy  a  young  bull,  or  bull  calf,  survives  in  bullock, 
now  confined  to  a  young  castrated  male  ox  kept  for  slaughter 
for  beef. 

On  the  London  and  New  York  stock  exchanges  "  bull "  and 
"  bear  "  are  correlative  technical  slang  terms.  A  "  bull "  is  one 
who  "  buys  for  a  rise,"  i.e.  he  buys  stocks  or  securities,  grain  or 
other  commodities  (which,  however,  he  never  intends  to  take  up), 
in  the  hope  that  before  the  date  on  which  he  must  take  delivery 
he  will  be  able  to  sell  the  stocks,  &c.,  at  a  higher  price,  taking 
as  a  profit  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  price. 
A  "  bear  "  is  the  reverse  of  a  "  bull."  He  is  one  who  **  sells  for  a 
fall,"  i.e.  he  sells  stock,  &c.,  which  he  does  not  actually  possess, 
in  the  hope  of  buying  it  at  a  lower  price  before  the  time  at  which 
he  has  contracted  to  deliver  (see  Account;  Stock  Exchange). 
The  word  "  bull,"  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  was 
used  in  tlus  sense  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century. 
The  origin  of  the  use  is  not  known,  though  it  is  tempting  to 
connect  it  with  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bull. 
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The  term  **  bull's  eye  "  is  applied  to  many  circular  objects, 
and  particularly  to  the  boss  or  protuberance  left  in  the  centre 
of  a  sheet  of  blown  glass.  This  when  cut  off  was  formerly  used 
for  windows  in  sm^  leaded  panes.  The  French  term  eHl  de 
b«tuf  is  used  of  a  circular  window.  Other  circular  objects  to 
which  the  word  is  applied  are  the  centre  of  a  target  or  a  shot  that 
hits  the  central  division  of  the  target,  a  plano-convex  lens  in  a 
microscope,  a  lantern  with  a  convex  glass  in  it,  a  thick  circular 
piece  of  glass  let  into  the  deck  or  side  of  a  ship,  &c.,  for  lighting 
the  interior,  a  ring-shaped  block  grooved  round  the  outer  edge, 
and  with  a  hole  through  the  centre  through  which  a  rope  can  be 
passed,  and  also  a  small  lurid  cloud  which  in  certain  latitudes 
presages  a  hurricane. 

(a)  The  use  of  the  word  "  bull,"  for  a  verbal  blunder,  involvmg 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  In  this  sense 
it  b  used  with  a  possible  punning  reference  to  papal  bulls  in 
Milton's  True  Rdigum,  "  and  whereas  the  Papist  boasts  himself 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholick,  it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the 
Pope's  Bulls,  as  if  he  should  say  a  universal  particular,  a  Catho- 
lick schismatick."  Probably  this  use  may  be  traced  to  a  M.E. 
word  hul,  first  found  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  c.  1300,  in  the  sense 
of  falsehood,  trickery,  deceit;  the  Nop  En^ish  Dictionary  com- 
pares an  O.  Fr.  boul^  houU  ot  bole,  in  the  same  sense.  Although 
modem  associations  connect  this  type  of  blunder  with  the  Irish, 
possibly  owing  to  the  many  famous  "  buUs  "  attributed  to  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  iq.v.),  the  early  quotations  show  that  in  the  xjth 
century,  when  the  meaning  now  attached  to  the  wofd  begins, 
no  special  country  was  credited  with  them. 

(3)  Bulla  (Lat  for  "  bubble  '0.  which  gives  us  another  "  buU  " 
in  English,  was  the  term  used  by  the  Romans  for  any  boss  or 
stud,  such  as  those  on  doors,  sword-belts,  shields  and  boxes. 
It  was  applied,  however,  more  particularly  to  an  ornament, 
generally  of  gold,  a  round  or  heart-shaped  box  containing  an 
amulet,  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  by  childem  of  noble  birth 
until  they  assumed  the  toga  viriliSf  when  it  was  hung  up  and 
dedicated  to  the  household  gods.  The  custom  of  wearing  the 
bulla,  which  was  regarded  as  a  charm  against  sickness  and  the 
evil  eye,  was  of  Etruscan  origin.  After  the  Second  Punic  War 
all  children  of  free  birth  were  permitted  to  wear  it;  but  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  noble  or  wealthy  family  were  ^tisfied 
with  a  bulla  of  leather.  Its  use  was  only  permitted  to  grown-up 
men  in  the  case  of  generab  who  celebrated  a  triumph.  Young 
girls  (probably  till  the  time  of  their  marriage),  and  even  favourite 
.  animals,  also  wore  it  (see  Ficoroni,  La  BoUa  J'  Oro,  1732;  Yates, 
Archaeological  Journal,  vi.,  1849;  viii.,  1851).  In  ecclesiastical 
and  medieval  Latin,  buUa  denotes  the  seal  of  oval  or  circular  form, 
bearing  the  name  and  generally  the  image  of  its  owner,  which 
was  attached  to  official  documents.  A  metal  was  used  instead 
of  wax  in  the  warm  countries  of  southern  Europe.  The  best- 
known  instances  are  the  papal  bullae,  which  have  given  their 
name  to  the  documents  (bulls)  to  which  they  are  attached.  (Sec 
Diplomatic;  Seals;  Curia  Rouana;  Golden  Bull.) 

BULLER,  CHARLES  (1806-1848),  English  politician,  son  of 
Charles  Buller  (d.  1848),  a  member  of  a  -well-known  Cornish 
family  (see  below),  was  bom  in  Calcutta  on  the  6th  of  August 
1806;  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  General  William  Kirkpatrick, 
was  an  exceptionally  talented  woman.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  then  privately  in  Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  becoming  a  barrister 
in  1 83 1.  Before  this  date,  however,  he  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  member  of  parliament  for  West  Lobe;  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  consequent  disenfranchisement 
of  this  borough,  he  was  retumed  to  parliament  by  the  voters  of 
Liskeard.  He  retained  this  seat  until  he  died  in  London  on  the 
2Qth  of  November  1848,  leaving  behind  him,  so  Charles  Greville 
says,  "  a  memory  cherished  for  his  delightful  social  qualities 
and  a  vast  credit  for  undeveloped  powers."  An  eager  reformer 
and  a  friend  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Buller  voted  for  the  great 
Reform  Bill,  favoured  other  progressive  measures,  apd  presided 
over  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  records  and  the  one  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  election  law  in  Ireland  in 
1836.    In  1838  he  went  to  Canada  with  Lord  Durham  as  private 


secretary,  and  after  reiiderinK  odo^mciiobs  service  to  lis  ddtt 

retumed  with  him  to  Eng^bnd  in  the  same  year.    After  practise 

as  a  barrister,  Buller  was  made  judge-advocatr-fcactal  ia  1S4A. 

and  became  chief  OMnmissioiicr  of  the  poor  law  aboot  a  yor 

before  his  death.    For  a  long  time  it  was  bdieved  that  BoCer 

wrote  Lord  Durham's  famous  "  Report  00  the  afiaics  of  Biiti»]i 

North  America."    However,  this  is  now  denied  by  smnl 

authorities,  among  them  being  Durham's  biog:rapbcr,  Stuart  J. 

Rdd,  who  mentions  that  Buller  described  thb  statcnMst  ^  a 

"  groundless  assertion  "  in  an  artide  which  be  wrote  for  tb£ 

Edinburgh  Renew.    Neverthdess  it  is  quite  p«**SM*  that  tb« 

"  Report "  was  largely  drafted  by  BuDer,  and  it  almost  certainlj 

bears  traces  of  his  influence.    BuDer  was  a  very  takstcd  ir.an, 

witty,  popular  and  generous,  and  is  descrfted  by  Cari>k  u 

"  the  genialest  radical  I  have  ever  met."    Among  hb  intiaate 

friends  were  Grote,  Thackeray,  Monckton  Miliics  and  Loifr 

Ashburton.    A  bust  of  Buller  b  in  Westminster  Abbey,  £»i 

another  was  unveiled  at  Liskeard  in  1905.    He  wrote  **  A  Skei-± 

of  Lord  Durham's  misatcm  to  Canada,"  which  has  not  bees 

printed. 

See  T.  Cariyle.  Reminiscences  (1881);  and  S  J.  Read,  L^  eai 
Letters  of  the  ist  earl  of  Durham  (1906). 

BULLER,  SIR  REDVBRS  HBMRT  (1839-1908),  Brlt^s^ 
general,  son  of  James  Wentworth  Buller,  M.P.,  of  Creditc-.. 
Devonshire,  and  the  descendant  of  an  old  Cornish  family,  lori 
established  in  Devonshire,  tracing  its  ancestry  in  the  fenule  L  v 
to  Edward  L,  was  bom  in  1839,  and  educated  at  Etoa.  H? 
entered  the  army  in  1958,  and  served  with  the  60th  (Ki::«;'s 
Royal  Rifles)  in  the  China  campaign  of  i86a  In  1870  be  heart 
captain,  and  went  on  the  Red  River  eiqiedition,  where  he  vis 
first  associated  with  Colonel  (afterwards  LcHd)  Wobcky.  Is 
1873-74  he  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  Ashaatee  fi"»pafs 
as  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  was  slis^r'j 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ordabai;  he  was  mentioned  in  des- 
patches, made  a  C.B.,  and  raised  to  the  Tank  of  major.  In  1 5:4 
he  inherited  the  family  estates.  In  the  Kaffir  War  of  18;$-:^ 
and  the  Zulu  War  of  1879  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  iztn?  i 
and  popular  leader,  and  acquired  a  reputatioo  for  courage  2r: 
dogged  determination.  In  particular  his  conduct  of  the  rrtmt 
at  Inhlobane  (March  28, 1879)  drew  attention  to  these  qaali!  :^ 
and  on  that  occasion  he  earned  the  V.C;  he  was  also  oetied 
C.M.G.  and  nuuie  lieutenant-colonel  and  A.D.C  to  the  qiKCJL 
In  the  Boer  War  of  x88x  he  was  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  chief  of  »u.". 
and  thus  added  to  his  experience  of  South  African  cooditiom  --i 
warfare.  In  1882  he  wa!s  head  of  the  field  intelligence  dcpirt- 
ment  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  was  knightttl  for  his  k?- 
vices.  Two  years  later  he  commanded  an  infantry  brigade  vt 
the  Sudan  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and  was  at  the  battles  cf 
El  Teb  and  Tamai,  being  promoted  major-general  for  dbt;- 
guished  service.  In  the  Sudan  campaign  of  1884*85  he  «^ 
Lord  Wolseley's  chief  of  staff,  and  he  was  given  rAmn*^''^  '4 
the  desert  column  when  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded.  H? 
distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  of  the  retreat  from  Gi:b>: 
to  Gakdul,  and  by  his  victory  at  Abu  Klea  (February  x6-i: 
and  he  was  created  K.C.B.  In  x886  he  was  sent  to  Irchad  t  j 
inquire  into  the  "  moonlighting  "  outrages,  and  for  a  short  xjs 
he  acted,  as  under-secretary  for  Ireland;  but  in  1887  he  «^i 
appointed  quartermaster-general  at  the  war-  office.  Froo  iSos 
to  1897  he  held  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  attaining  the  rark 
of  lieutenant-general  in  X89X.  At  the  war  office  his  eneror  iri 
ability  inspired  the  belief  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  hi^ot 
command,  and  in  1895,  when  the  duke  of  Cambridge  was  sUa.! 
to  retire,  it  was  well  known  that  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet  is 
tended  to  appoint  Sir  Redvers  as  chief  of  the  staff  ondei  « 
scheme  of  reorganization  reconunended  by  Lord  Hartin|:tor's 
commission.  On  the  eve  of  this  rhange,  however,  the  cc^-vra- 
ment  was  defeated,  and  its  successors  ai^pointed  Lord  Wobcln' 
to  the  command  under  the  old  title  of  coauzuadcr-in-chiel  la 
1896  he  was  made  a  full  general 

In  1898  he  took  command  of  the  tro<^  at  Aldcrdiot,  sad 
when  the  Boer  War  broke  out  in  1899  he  was  selected  to  camsoAzt 
the  South  African  Field  Force  (sec  Transvaal),  and  )Muki 
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It  Cape  Town  on  the  31st  of  October.  Owing  to  the  Boer 
iavestment  of  Ladysmith  and  the  consequent  gravity  of  the 
ciliury  situation  in  NataJ,  he  unexpectedly  hurried  thither 
10  order  to  supervise  personally  the  operations,  but  on  the  i  sth 
)f  December  his  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Tugela  at  Colenso 
'see  Laoysmith)  was  repulsed.  The  government,  alarmed  at 
:be  situation  and  the  pessimistic  tone  of  BuUer's  messages,  sent 
>ut  Lord  Roberts  to  supersede  him  in  the  chief  command.  Sir 
iicdvers  being  left  in  subordinate  command  of  the  Natal  force. 
ih  second  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith  (January  10-37) 
iroved  another  failure,  the  result  of  the  operations  at  Splon 
Cop  (January  24)  causing  consternation  in  England.  A  third 
ttempt  (Vaalkrantz,  February  5-7)  was  unsuccessful,  but  the 
iatal  army  finally  accomplished  its  task  in  the  aeries  of  actions 
bicb  cuimioated  in  the  victory  of  Pieter's  Hill  and  the  relief 
f  Ladysmith  on  the  27th  of  February.  Sir  Rcdvers  Buller 
:mained  in  command  of  the  Natal  army  tiU  October  1900,  when 
e  returned  to  England  (being  created  G.C.M.G.)i  having  in  the 
kcanwhile  slowly  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  driving  the 
oers  from  the  Biggarsberg  (May  15),  forcing  Lang*s  Nek 
lune  I  a),  and  occupying  Lydenburg  (September  6).  But 
tough  these  latter  operations  had  done  much  to  re-establish 
s  reputation  for  do^ed  determination,  and  he  had  never  lost 
ic  confidence  of  his  own  men,  his  capacity  for  an  important 
unmand  in  delicate  and  difficult  operations  was  now  seriously 
icstioned.  The  continuance,  therefore,  in  iqoi  of  his  appoint- 
ent  to  the  important  Aldershot  command  met  with  a  vigorous 
CSS  criticism,  in  which  the  detailed  objections  taken  to  his 
nduct  of  the  operations  before  Ladysmith  (and  particularly 
a  message  to  Sir  George  White  in  which  he  seriously  contem- 
ited  and  provided  for  the  contingency  of  surrender)  were 
/en  new  prominence.  On  the  xoth  of  October  1901,  at  a 
icheon  in  London,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  made  a  speech  in  answer 
these  criticisms  in  terms  which  were  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
xripline,  and  he  was  placed  on  half-pay  a  few  days  later.  For 
t  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  played  an  active  part  as  a 
tiQtry  gentleman,  accepting  in  dignified  silence  the  prolonged 
acks  on  his  failures  ii>  South  Africa;  among  the  public 
lerally,  and  particularly  in  his  own  cotmty,  he  never  lost  his 
Fvularity.  He  died  on  the  and  of  June  1908.  He  had  married 
1SB2  Lady  Audrey,  daughter  of  the  4th  Marquess  Townshend^ 

0  survived  him  with  one  daughter. 

V  Memoir,  by  Lewb  Butler,  was  published  in  1909. 
SULLET  (Fr.  botiieif  diminutive  of  bouUf  ball).  The  original 
aning  (a  *'  small  ball  ")  has,  since  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
;n  narrowed  down  to  the  special  case  of  the  projectile  tised 
h  small  arms  of  all  kiiids,  irrespective  of  its  size  or  shape. 
)r  details  see  AvMUNinoN;  Gun;  Rifle,  &c.) 
IULU>FIQHTINO,  the  national  Spanish  sport.  The  Spanish 
ne  is  iattromaqnia  (Gr.  ravpoiti  bull,  and  naxfl,  combat), 
nbats  with  biilis  were  common  in  ancient  Thessaly  as  well 
n  the  amphitheatres  of  imperial  Rome,  but  probably  partook 
re  of  the  nature  of  worrying  than  fighting,  like  the  bull-baiting 
nerly  common  in  England.  The  Moors  of  Africa  also  possessed 
port  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  introduced 
nto  Andalusia  when  they  conquered  that  province.  It  is 
!2in  that  they  held  btdl-fights  in  the  half-mined  Roman 
^hithcatres  of  Merida,  Cordova,  Tarragona,  Toledo  and 
er  places,  and  that  these  constituted  the  favourite  sport  of 
Moorish  chieftains.  Although  patriotic  tradition  names 
great  Cid  himself  as  the  original  Spanish  bull-fighter,  it  is 
ixible  that  the  first  Spaniard  to  kill  a  bull  in  the  arena  was 

1  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  who  about  1040,  employing  the 
e.  which  remained  for  centuries  the  chief  weapon  used  in 
sport,  proved  himself  superior  to  the  flower  of  the  Moorish 
;hts.  A  spirited  rivalry  in  the  art  between  the  Christian 
Moorish  warriors  resulted,  in  which  even  the  kings  of  Castile 
other  Spanish  princes  took  an  ardent  interest.    After  the 

>rs  were  driven  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  H.,  bull-fighting 
inued  to  be  the  favourite  sport  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
hod  of  fighting  being  on  horseback  with  the  lanoe.  At  the 
r  of  the  accession  of  the  hotise  of  Austria  it  bad  become  an 


indispensable  accessory  of  every  court  function,  and  Charies  V. 
ensured  his  popularity  with  the  people  by  lulling  a  bull  with  his 
own  lance  on  the  birthday  of  his  son,  Philip  IL  Philip  IV. 
is  also  known  to  have  taken  a  personal  part  in  buU-fights. 
During  this  period  the  lance  was  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
short  spear  (rejonciUo),  and  the  leg  armour  still  worn  by  the 
picadores  was  introduced.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
witnessed  a  radical  transformation  in  the  character  of  the  bull- 
fight, which  the  aristocracy  began  gradually  to  ne^ect,  admitting 
to  the  combats  professional  subordinates  who,  by  the  end  of  the 
Z7th  century,  had  become  the  only  active  participants  in  the 
bull-ring.  The  first  great  professional  espada  (i.e.  swordsman, 
the  chief  bull-fighter,  who  actually  kills  the  bull)  was  Francisco 
Romero,  of  Ronda  in  Andalusia  (about  1700),  who  introduced 
the  estoque,  the  sword  still  used  to  kill  the  bull,  and  the  muleta, 
the  red  flag  carried  hy  the  espada  (see  below),  the  spear  falling 
into  complete  disuse. 

For  the  past  two  centuries  the  art  of  bull-fighting  has  developed 
gradually  into  the  spectacle  of  to-day.  Imitations  of  the  Spanish 
bull-fights  have  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  France  and 
Italy,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  sport  has  prevented  its  taking 
firm  root.  In  Portugal  a  kind  of  bull-baiting  is  practised,  in 
which  neither  man  nor  beast  is  much  hurt,  the  bulls  having 
their  horns  tmncated  and  padded  and  never  being  killed. 
In  Spain  many  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the 
sport,  by  Ferdinand  II.  himself,  instigated  by  his  wife  Isabella^ 
by  Charies  III.,  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  by  Charles  IV.;  and 
several  popes  placed  its  devotees  under  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion with  no  perceptible  effect  upon  its  popularity.  Before  the 
introduction  of  railways  there  were  comparatively  few  buU- 
rings  (ploMos  de  toros)  in  Spain,  but  these  have  largely  multiplied 
in  recent  years,  in  both  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  At  the 
present  day  nearly  every  larger  town  and  city  in  Spain  has  its 
plaza  de  toros  (about  325  altogether),  built  in  the  form  of  the 
Roman  circuses  with  an  oval  open  arena  covered  with  sand, 
surrounded  by  a  stout  fence  about  6  ft.  high.  Between  this 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators  is  a  narrow  passage-way,  where 
those  bull-fighters  who  are  not  at  the  moment  engaged  take 
their  stations.  The  pUaas  de  toros  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  Madrid,  which  holds  more  than  12,000  spectators,  down 
to  those  seating  only  two  or  three  thousand.  Every  bull-ring 
has  its  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  its  chapel  where  the 
toreros  (buU-fighters)  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  bulls  used  for  fighting  are  invariably  of  well-known 
lineage  and  are  reared  in  special  establishments  {vacddas), 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  now  that  of  the  duke  of  Vcragua 
in  Andalusia.  When  quite  young  they  are  branded  with  the 
emblems  of  their  owners,  and  later  are  put  to  a  test  of  their 
courage,  only  those  that  show  a  fighting  spirit  being  trained 
further.  When  full  grown,  the  health,  colour,  weight,  character 
of  horns,  and  action  in  attack  are  all  objects  of  the  keenest 
observation  and  study.  The  best  bulls  are  worth  from  £40  to 
£60.  About  1300  bulls  are  killed  annually  in  Spain.  Bull- 
fighters proper,  most  of  whom  are  Andalusians,  consist  of 
espadas  (or  matadores)^  banderilleros  and  picadores,  in  addition  to 
whom  there  are  numbers  of  assistants  (chulos),  drivers  and 
other  servants.  For  each  buU-fight  two  or  three  espadas  are 
engaged,  each  providing  his  own  quadrille  (cuadriUa),  composed 
of  sevexal  banderilleros  and  picadores.  Six  bulls  are  usually 
killed  during  one  corrida  (bull-fight),  the  espadas  engaged 
taking  them  in  turn.  The  espada  must  have  passed  through 
a  trying  novitiate  in  the  art  at  the  royal  school  of  btill-fighting, 
after  which  he  is  given  his  altemativa,  or  licence. 

The  bull-fight  begins  with  a  grand  entry  of  all  the  bull-fighters 
with  alguacileSy  municipal  officers  in  ancient  costume,  at  the 
head,  foUowed,  in  three  rows,  by  the  espadas,  banderilleros^ 
picadores,  chulos  and  the  richly  caparisoned  triple  mule-team 
used  to  drag  from  the  arena  the  carcasses  of  the  slain  bulls  and 
horses.  The  greatest  possible  brilliance  of  costume  and  accoutre- 
ments is  aimed  at,  and  the  picture  presented  is  one  of  dazzling 
colour.  The  espadas  and  banderilleros  wear  short  jackets  and 
small-clothes  of  satin  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  with 
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light  silk  stockings  arid  hecUess  shoes;  the  picudores  (pikemen 
on  horseback)  usually  wear  yellow,  and  their  legs  are  enclosed 
in  steel  armour  covered  with  leather  as  a  protection  against  the 
horns  of  the  bull. 

The  fight  a  divided  into  three  divisions  {suertes).  When  the 
opening  procession  has  passed  round  the  arena  the  president 
of  the  corrida,  usually  some  person  of  rank,  throws  down  to  one 
of  the  alguacUes  the  key  to  the  toril,  or  bull-cells.  As  soon  as  the 
supernumeraries  have  left  the  ring,  and  the  picadores,  mounted 
upon  blindfolded  horses  in  wretched  condition,  have  taken  their 
places  against  the  barrier,  the  door  of  the  tcril  is  opened,  and 
the  bull,  which  has  been  goaded  into  fury  by  the  af&xing  to  b's 
shoulder  of  an  iron  pin  with  streamers  of  the  colours  of  his 
breeder  attached,  enters  the  ring.  Then  begins  the  suerte  de 
picar,  or  division  of  landng.  The  buU  at  once  attacks  the 
mounted  picadores,  risking  up  and  wounding  the  horses,  often 
to  the  point  of  complete  disembowelment.  As  the  bull  attacks 
the  horse,  the  pkador,  who  is  armed  with  a  short-pointed,  stout 
pike  (garrocha),  thrusts  this  into  the  bull's  back  with  all  his  force, 
with  the  usual  result  that  the  bull  turns  its  attention  to  another 
picador  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  rush  of  the  bull  and 
the  blow  dealt  to  the  hone  is  of  such  force  as  to  overthrow  both 
animal  and  rider,  but  the  latter  is  usually  rescued  from  danger 
by  the  ckulos  and  banderiUeroi,  who,  by  means  of  their  red  cloaks 
{capas),  divert  the  bull  from  the  fallen  picador^  who  either 
escapes  from  the  ring  or  mounts  a  fresh  horse.  The  number 
of  horses  killed  in  this  manner  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  fight,  a  bull's  prowess  being  reckoned  accordingly  About 
6000  horses  are  killed  every  year  in  Spain.  At  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  the  picadores  retire  from  the  ring,  the  dead  horses  are 
dragged  out,  and  the  second  division  of  the  fight,  the  suerte  de 
banderillear,  or  planting  the  darts,  begins.  The  handerUlas  are 
barbed  darts  about  x8  in.  long,  ornamented  with  coloured  paper, 
one  being  held  in  each  hand  of  the  bull-fighter,  who,  standing 
20  or  30  yds.  from  the  bull,  draws  its  attention  to  him  by  means 
of  violent  gestures.  As  the  bull  charges,  the  handeriUero  steps 
towards  him,  dexterously  plants  both  darts  in  the  beast's  neck, 
and  draws  aside  in  the  m'ck  of  time  to  avoid  its  horns.  Four 
pairs  of  banderiUas  are  planted  in  this  way,  rendering  the  bull 
mad  with  rage  and  pain.  Should  the  animal  prove  of  a  cowardly 
nature  and  refuse  to  attack  repeatedly,  banderiUas  defuego  (fire) 
are  used.  These  are  furnished  with  fulminating  crackers,  which 
explode  with  terrific  noise  as  the  bull  careers  about  the  ring. 
During  this  division  numerous  manoeuvres  are  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  for  the  purpose  of  tiring  the  bull  out,  such  as  leaping 
between  his  horns,  vaulting  over  his  back  with  the  garrocha  as 
he  charges,  and  inviting  his  rushes  by  means  of  elaborate  flaunt- 
ings  of  the  cloak  {fiorlos^  flourishes). 

Another  trumpet-call  gives  the  signal  for  the  final  division  of 
the  fight,  the  suerte  de  matdr  (killing).  This  is  carried  out  by 
the  espada  alone,  his  assistants  being  present  only  in  the  case  of 
emergency  or  to  get  the  bull  back  to  the  proper  part  of  the  ring, 
should  he  bolt  to  a  distance.  The  espada^  taking  his  stand  before 
the  box  of  the  president,  holds  aloft  in  his  left  hand  sword  and 
muleta  and  in  his  right  his  hat,  and  in  set  phrases  formally 
dedicates  {britide)  the  death  of  the  bull  to  the  president  or  some 
other  personage  of  rank,  finishing  by  tossing  his  hat  behind  his 
back  and  proceeding  bareheaded  to  the  work  of  killing  the  bull. 
This  is  a  process  accqmpanied  by  much  formah'ty.  The  espada, 
armed  with  the  estaque,  a  sword  with  a  heavy  flat  blade,  brings 
the  bull  into  the  proper  position  by  means  of  passes  with  the 
muleta,  a  small  red  silk  flag  motmted  on  a  short  staff,  and  then 
essays  to  kill  him  with  a  single  thrust,  delivered  through  the 
back  of  the  neck  close  to  the  head  and  downward  into  the  heart. 
This  stroke  is  a  most  difficult  one,  requiring  long  practice  as  well 
as  great  natural  dexterity,  and  very  frequently  fails  of  its  object, 
the  killing  of  the  bull  often  reqi^ring  repeated  thrusts.  The 
stroke  (estocada)  is  usually  given  d  volapii  (half  running),  the 
espada  delivering  the  thrust  while  stepping  forward,  the  bull 
usually  standing  still.  Another  method  is  recibiindo  (receiving), 
the  espada  receiving  the  onset  of  the  bull  upon  the  point  of  his 
9Word.    Sbould  the  bull  need  a  coup  de  grdce,  it  is  given  by  a 


ckulo,  called  puntilUro,  with  a  dagger  whkh  piettcs  the  spAii 
marrow.  The  dead  beast  is  then  dragged  out  ol  the  nog  by  ;*y 
triple  mule-team,  while  the  espada  makes  a  tour  of  honour,  bccj 
acclaimed,  in  the  case  of  a  favourite,  with  the  most  exuingi-j 
enthusiasm.  The  ring  is  then  raked  over,  a  aecoiid  bufl  u  ir r> 
duced,  and  the  specude  begins  anew.  Upon  great  ocauMi 
such  as  a  coronation,  a  corrida  in  the  andent  style  is  p\n  t-v 
amateurs,  who  are  clad  in  gala  costumes  without  annoui  ci  r.* 
kind,  and  mounted  iqson  steeds  of  good  breed  and  coodt*.'. 
They  are  armed  with  sharp  lances,  with  which  they  tatty  10  L. 
the  bull  while  protecting  themselves  and  their  stccdi  froa  Ls 
horns.  As  the  bulls  in  these  encounters  have  not  been  wcakc^d 
by  many  wounds  and  tired  out  by  much  running,  the  pcr'crv 
ances  of  the  gentlemen  fighters  are  lunarkaUc  for  phjck  v:i 
dexterity. 


Sec  Moiatin,  Origeny  Progeso  de  las  FieUas  de  Teroi.  he&yt't 
HtUoria  del  Toreo;  J.  S.  Locano,  Manual  de  Tauromtama  ;Sr\.<. 
1882) ;  A.  Chapman  and  W.  T.  Buck,  Wild  Spaim  (Loote  iB^i-- 

BULLFINCH  (Pyrrkula  vulgaris),  the  andent  EofiA  uu 
given  to  a  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Fringiilidae  (see  Fi^ci'. 
of  a  bluish-grey  and  black  colour  above,  and  generally  of  1  br(&: 
tile-red  beneath,  the  female  differing  chiefly  in  having  its  onier 
parts  chocolate-brown.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  not  asaodatiBf  vu!i 
other  species,  and  frequents  well-wooded  districts,  beiot  wj 
rarely  seen  on  moors  or  other  waste  lands.  It  builds  a  ihl'  v 
nest  composed  of  twigs  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  on  k>«  tree  ar 
thick  underwood,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Uy»  {&.? 
or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish-white  colour  speckled  and  streaked  r-.'^ 
purple.  The  young  remain  with  thdr  parents  during  touac 
and  winter,  and  pair  in  spring,  not  building  their  nests,  ho«cvcr. 
till  May.  In  spring  and  summer  they  feed  on  the  buds  of  tnti 
and  bushes,  choosing,  it  is  said,  such  only  as  amiain  the  iodpie: 
blossom,  and  thus  doing  immense  injury  to  orchards  and  gsrJtta 
In  autumn  and  winter  they  feed  prindpally  00  wild  frau  i£^ 
on  seeds.  The  note  of  the  bullfinch,  in  the  wild  sute,  b  soft  as! 
pleasant,  but  so  low  as  scarcdy  to  be  audible;  it  poaiaio, 
however,  great  powers  of  imitation,  and  coosidenbfe  nrsof;. 
and  can  thus  be  taught  to  whistle  a  variety  ol  tones.  BuDfizf^ 
are  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  it  b  tkre  tb»i 
most  of  the  piping  bullfinches  are  trained.  They  src  tis^ 
continuously  for  nine  months,  and  the  lesson  is  rq)eatcd  tltm^t^ 
out  the  first  moulting,  as  during  that  change  the  young  birdi  uj 
apt  to  forget  all  that  they  have  previouaiy  acquired.  Tbtt  b^ 
finch  is  a  native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  occvrzt 
in  Italy  and  other  southern  parts  only  a%  a  winter  visitor.  %'!^t' 
and  black  varieties  are  occasionally  met  with;  the  Utter  irr 
often  produced  by  feeding  the  buMnch  eadusively  oa  he*?- 
seed,  when  its  plimiage  gradually  changes  to  black.  It  mt  7 
breeds  in  confinement,  and  hybrids  between  it  pad  the  01x7 
have  been  produced  on  but  few  occasions. 

BULU,  a  town  of  Camden  county.  New  South  Wales.  Ais 
tralia,  59  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  250a  It  »  <*< 
headquarters  of  the  Bulli  Mining  Company,  whose  ooa2  ix^ 
on  the  flank  of  the  Illawarra  Mountains  is  worked  by  a  (icx> 
2  m.  long,  driven  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Froa  t^  1 
tunnd  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  rail  for  i|  m.  to  a  pier,  ^^"^^ 
it  is  shipped  to  Sydney,  Mdboume  and  Brisbane  by  a  &e?  ^ 
steam  colliers.  The  beautiful  Bulli  Pass,  tooo  ft.  above  tk  *y 
over  the  Illawarra  range,  is  one  of  the  nost  attractivt  tovra: 
resorts  In  Australia. 

BULUNOER.  HBIIfRICH  (1S04-1S75).  Swns  rcforiKr.  «^> 
of  Dean  Heinrich  Bullingcr  by  his  wife  Anna  (Wiederkekr . «» 
bom  at  Bremgarten,  Aargau,  on  the  i8th  of  July  ijei-  ^* 
studied  at  Emmerich  and  Cologne,  where  the  teaching  ci  Ft  R 
Lombard  led  him,  through  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  to  ^• 
hand  study  of  the  Bible.  Next  the  writings  of  Lutkr  tzt 
Melanchthon  appealed  to  him.  Appointed  teacher  {iV*^ '' 
the  doister  school  of  Cappd,  he  lectured  on  Melancbtkoo's  L  ■ 
Communes  ( 1 521).  He  heard  Zwingli  at  Ztirich  m  1 527.  v^  ^^' 
year  acconipam'ed  him  to  the  disputation  at  Berne.  He  «^ 
made  pastor  of  Bremgarten  in  xsag,  and  married  Aona  M^\ 
weiler,  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had  deven  chUdrea.  After  the  Ut^< 
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gfCippd  (iitli  of  October  isji),  in  which  Zwingli  tcU,  be  left 
Sim^en.  On  the  glh  of  Deceinbei  15JI  he  wu  cbcaen  to 
jAKdZviii^  AS  chief  pastor  of  ZOnch.  A  itTDOg  writer  uid 
Ihnkfl,  ha  spirit  was  essentially  unifying  and  iynipalhetft, 
iaiDifevhen  these  qualities  won  little  sympathy,  HiicontrO' 
tminoatbe  Lord's  Supper  with  Lutber,  and  his  anrespondence 
nh  L<lio  Soiiiii  (see  SoaHns),  exhibit,  indiflerent  connexions, 
ta  Klmirible  mixture  of  dignity  and  tenderness.  With  Calvin 
btoicluded  (is4Q}  the  CimstHiiis  Tit^nui  on  the  Lord's 
Sgppn.  The  (second)  Helvetic  Coniession  (T5M)  adopted  in 
Siiucriand,  Hungaiy,  Bobemia  and  elsewhere,  was  his  work. 
Tic  loliunes  of  the  Zarick  LeUcri.  published  hy  the  Paikei 
Sratly,  testify  to  his  influence  on  the  En^ish  [clormation  in 
ilcrsliits.  Many  of  hisseimons  were  translated  into  English 
rrpnolRl,  4  vols-,  iS4g).  His  works,  mainly  expository  and 
uJnnical,  have  not  been  collected.  He  died  at  Zurich  on  the 
7[(l  of  September  1575. 

Sr  oh  Pniaknii,  Utn  (iBjBJ:  Rafel  Chciuoflel,  IT.  SiJlmrtr 
<»7i).}<iK<a  Heer.  in  Haudt'i  Aofni^Us^K  (1S97)-  (A.  Go.-) 
BDUIOH.  a  tern  applied  lo  the  gold  and  lilver  of  the  mina 
mughi  10  a  itandard  of  purity.  The  word  appean  in  an 
Dglisb  act  of  1J36  in  the  French  form  "  puinent  lauvcmeBt 
inn  1  lea  exchanges  ou  trullion  .  .  .  argent  en  plate,  vessel 
iiStni,  &c.";  and  apparently  it  it  connected  with  bcuUhti, 
t  «iae  of  "  boiling  "  being  transferred  in  English  to  Ibe  meli- 
S  ol  mcial,  h)  that  builht  in  the  passage  quoted  meuit 
idiiiig-bouie  "  01  "  mint."  Tbe  Gist  t«to>ded  instance  of 
t  use  of  the  word  tor  predous  metal  as  such  in  the  mui  is 
mut  of  I4JI.  FmiB  the  use  ol  gold  and  silver  at  a  medium 
richange,  it  followed  that  Ihcy  ihould  tpproiiBiaie  in  all 
[mm  to  a  common  degree  of  fineness;  and  Ibougb  this  is  not 
(ana  even  in  coint,  yet  tbe  ptopotlion  of  alloy  in  ulvet,  and 
ciiiLs  alloy  10  carati  fine  in  gold,  has  been  leducid  lo  in- 
mnial  differences  in  the  hutlioD  ol  commerce,  and  is  a  pnme 
BCDt  ol  value  even  in  gold  and  ^ver  plate,  jewelry,  and 


II,  or  of  bl 


ihe  London  market,  not       ,  _ 

ivea  a  corresponding  value. 

DLLOCK.  WILU&M  (c.  i6;7-e.  1740)^  English  actor,  "of 
11  g!ee  and  much  eomic  vivacity, "  was  the  ori^nal  Oinchei 
aiquhir't  Cnulanl  Couple  {1690),  Boniface  in  Tlu  Beaia' 
l^trm  (1707),  and  Sir  Francis  Couclall  in  Pavenec's  Artfid 
I  (1717).  He  played  at  all  the  London  theatres  of  his  time, 
ia  Ibe  summer  at  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair  He  had 
t  SODS,  all  actors,  ol  whom  tbe  eldest  was  Cfaritlopher 
ock{e.  i6oo-i7?4),  whoal  Drury  Lane,  the  HaymarkeUnd 
oId's  Inn  Fields  displayed  "  a  considerable  vertatility  of 
jt."  Christopher  created  s  tew  original  parts  in  comedies 
farces  of  which  he  wat  the  author  ot  adapter.— H  Wtman'i 
'ce  (its):  Slif.  Adsenlura  0/  HalJ  an  Hev  (1716); 
ZobbUr  p/  PraUm;  Wnun'i  a  RiiiU;  Tkt  Prrjmr  (1717): 
Tlu  TraiUrUltt)- 

'LtROABBR,  the  English  name  fot  an  instrument  made 
unall  flat  slip  of  wood,  through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  which 


Though  ti 


.rer  has  had  the  hi_ 
primitive  people.     This  is 
II  figure]  in  the  initiation  ccremonit 
nost  awe  by  the  "  blackfellowi." 


y  by  Europeans,  the 


lably  tbe  case  in  Australia, 
nonies  and  it  regarded  with 
leir  buUroarers.  or 
,,     ,  "  graadlalher"  01 

I  rtlDdun."  distinguished  by  its  deep  tone,  and  the  "  woman 
D."  which,  being  smaller,  gives  forth  a  weaker,  shriller 
Women  or  ^rls.  vid  boys  before  initiation,  ate  never 
d  (osee  theiundun.  At  the  Bora,  orinitiationceRmonics. 
lUroarer's  bum  ii  believed  to  be  Ihe  vnce  of  Ibe  "  Gnat 
"  and  on  bearing  it  the  women  hide  in  terror.  A  Maori 
irer  is  preserved  in  ibe  Briliib  Museum,  and  Iravclleis  in 
state  that  it  is  known  and  held tacted  there.  Thus  aniong 
ba  tribe  of  the  Voruba  race  tbe  supposed  "  Voice  of  Oro," 
■pd  of  vengeance,  it  produced  by  a  buUtoanr,  which  it 


actually  worshipped  ts  the  god  himself,  the  sanctity  ol  Ibe 
buUroarer  has  been  tboon  to  be  very  widespread.  There  it  no 
doubt  that  the  rhombut  (Gr.  Mift")  *hich  wat  obirled  at  tbe 
Greek  mysieriet  wat  one.  Among  North  American  ladiant  it 
was  common.  At  certain  Moqui  ceremonies  the  procetsion  ol 
dancen  wat  led  by  1  priest  who  whirled  a  buUroarer.  The 
insirumeni  has  been  traced  among  the  Tusayan,  Apacfae  and 
Navaho  Indians  (J.  G,  fiourkt,  Ninili  Aitaai  Ripnrl  nj  Burtau 
o/Asur.  £fJhu>/.,  igqi),  among  the  KotkiiDO  of  Biilish  Columbia 
(Fr.  Boat, "  Social  Organiution,  Sic.,  of  tbe  KwakiutI  Indians." 
Stfert  0/  UU  US.  Naiitnal  Uuitnm  fur  iSqs),  and  in  Central 
BranL  In  New  Guinea,  in  some  of  Ibe  islands  of  the  Torre* 
Strtili  (where  it  is  swung  at  a  fishing-cbarm),  in  Ceylon  (where 
it  is  used  at  a  loy  and  figures  as  a  taned  instrument  at  Buddhist 
fcalivals).  and  in  Sumatra  (where  it  ia  used  lo  induce  Ibe  demons 
to  carry  oS  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and  to  drive  ber  mad),  tbe 
buUroarer  is  also  lound.  Sometimci.  as  among  Ihe  Minangkabos 
ol  Sumatra,  il  is  made  of  the  frontal  bone  ot  a  loan  renowned  loi 
his  biatrery. 

See  A.  Uni,  CmUd^  ami  Uylk  (1884):  J.  D.  E'.  Schmella. 
Ou  SclmrtlioU  (Hambunt,  1B9«);  A.  C.  Hiddon,  TU  Sluii  sf 
Man.  and  in  the  Jnni.  AnllaQp.  I<ulil.  lii.,  1B90;  C.  M.  C.  Theal, 
KtOr  FM-Lm:  A,  B.  Ellis.  rtn-ba-SpeaUHt  Pcoplti  (1894); 
R.C.  CodrinEtoD.  Tlu  UAHttiaxt  (iS^D- 

BULL  HUH.  a  small  stream  of  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  which  gave  lb* 
name  to  two  famous  battles  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

(i)  Tbe  hrst  battle  of  Bull  Run  (called  by  the  Confederate! 
Manassas)  waa  fought  on  Ihe  11st  of  July  iSfii  between  the 
Union  forces  under  Brigadier- General  Irvin  McDowell  and  the 
Conlederatet  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Both  armies 
were  newly  raised  and  almost  untrained.  After  a  slight  action 
on  tbe  iSlh  al  Blackburn's  Foid,  the  two  armies  prepared  for  a 
battle.  The  Confederates  were  posted  along  Bull  Run,  guarding 
al]  the  passages  from  the  Stone  Bridge  down  to  the  railway 
bridge.  McDowcU'i  forces  rendezvoused  around  Cenlreville, 
and  both  commandeis,  sensible  ol  the  temper  of  their  troops, 
planned  a  battle  for  the  nil.  Oa  his  pan  McDowell  ordered 
one  ol  his  four  divisions  10  attack  tbe  Stone  Bridge,  1*0  to  nuke 


a  turning  movement  via  Sudley  Springs,  the  remaining  division 
(partly  composed  of  regular  troopsj  was  lo  be  in  reserve  and  10 
watch  the  lower  fords.  Tbe  local  Confederate  commander, 
Brigadier-General  P  G  T  Beauregard,  had  also  intended  la 
advance,  and  General  Johnston,  who  arrived  by  rail  on  Ibe 
evening  of  the  loth  with  the  greater  part  of  a  fnsh  army,  and 
now  assumed  command  of  Ihe  whole  force,  approved  an  oaensive 
movement  against  Cenlreville  for  Ihe  itst:  but  orders  mis- 
carried, and  the  Federal  attack  opened  before  the  movetnenl 
bad  begun.     Johnston  and  Beauregard  then  decided  t<  '  " 


1  the 


iiigade  of  Evans  which  held  the  Stone  Bridge-  Thus  there  caano 
erious  fighting  at  the  lower  fordsof  Bull  Run  throughout  the  day. 
Tbe  Federal  ilaD  was  equally  inexperienced,  and  tbe  diviiBins 
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engaged  in  the  turning  movement  met  with  many  unnecessary 
checks.  At  6  a.m.,  when  the  troops  told  off  for  the  frontal  attack 
speared  before  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  turning  movement  was 
by  no  means  well  advanced.  Evans  had  time  to  change  position 
so  as  to  command  both  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Sudley  Springs, 
and  he  was  promptly  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Bee,  Bartow 
and  T.  J.  Jackson.  About  9,30  the  leading  Federal  brigade 
from  Sudley  Springs  came  into  action,  and  two  hours  later  Evans, 
Bee  and  Bartow  had  been  driven  off  the  Matthews  hill  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  But  on  the  Heniy  House  hill  Jackson's 
brigade  stood,  as  Goieral  Beesaid  to  his  men,  *'  like  a  stone  wall," 
and  the  defenders  rallied,  though  the  Federals  were  continually 
reinforced.  The  fighting  on  the  Henry  House  hill  was  very 
severe,  but  McDowell,  who  dared  not  halt  to  re-form  his  enthusi- 
astic volunteers,  continued  to  attack.  About  x.30  p.m.  he 
brought  up  two  Kgular  batteries  to  the  fighting  line;  but  a 
Confederate  regiment,  being  mistaken  for  friendly  troops  and 
allowed  to  approach,  silenced  the  guns  by  close  rifle  fire,  and 
from  that  time,  though  the  hill  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  the  Federal  attack  made  no  further  headway.  At  3.45 
more  of  Beauregard's  troops  had  come  up;  Jackson's  brigade 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Federals 
were  assailed  in  flank  by  the  last  brigades  of  Johnston's  army, 
which  Arrived  at  the  critical  moment  from  the  railway.  They 
gave  way  at  once,  tired  out,  and  conscious  that  the  day  was  lost, 
and  after  one  rally  melted  away  slowly  to  the  rear,  the  handful 
of  regulars  alone  keeping  their  order.  But  when,  at  the  defUe 
of  the  Cub  Run,  they  came  under  shell  fire  the  retreat  became  a 
pam'c  flight  to  the  Potomac.  The  victors  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue,  and  the  U.S.  regulars  of  the  reserve  division 
formed  a  strong  and  steady  rearguard.  The  losses  were — 
Federals,  3896  men  out  of  about  18,500  engaged;  Confederates, 
1982  men  out  of  18,000. 

(3)  The  operations  of  the  last  days  of  August  1863,  which 
include  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (second  Manassas),  are 
amongst  the  most  complicated  of  the  war.  At  the  outset  the 
Confederate  general  Lee's  army  (Longstreet's  and  Jackson's 
corps)  lay  on  the  Rappahannock,  faced  by  the  Federal  Army 
of  Virginia  under  Major-General  John  Pope,  which  was  to  be 
reinforced  by  troops  from  McClellan's  army  to  a  total  stiength 
of  1 50,000  men  as  against  Lee's  6o,ooa  Want  of  supplies  soon 
forced  Lee  to  move,  though  not  to  retreat,  and  his  plan  -for 
attacking  Pope  was  one  of  the  most  daring  in  all  military  history. 
Jackson  with  half  the  army  was  despatched  on  a  wide  turning 
movement  which  was  to  bring  him  via  Salem  and  Thoroughfare 
Gap  to  Manassas  Junction  in  Pope's  rear;  when  Jackson's  task 
was  accomplished  Lee  and  Longstreet  were  to  follow  him  by  the 
same  route.  Early  on  the  35th  of  August  Jackson  b^an  his 
march  round  the  right  of  Pope's  army;  on  the  36th  the  column 
passed  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  Bristoe  Station,  directly  in 
Pope's  rear,  was  reached  on  the  same  evening,  while  a  detach- 
ment drove  a  Federal  post  from  Manassas  Junction.  On  the 
37th  the  immense  magazines  at  the  Junction  were  destroyed. 
On  his  side  Pope  had  soon  discovered  Jackson's  departure,  and 
had  arranged  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Longstreet  When, 
however,  the  direction  of  Jackson's  march  on  Thoroughfare  Gap 
became  clear.  Pope  fell  back  in  order  to  engage  him,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  his  army  to  concentrate  on  Warrenton,  Greenwich 
and  Gainesville.  He  was  now  largely  reinforced.  On  the 
evening  of  the  37th  one  of  his  divisions,  marching  to  its  point  of 
concentration,  met  a  division  of  Jackson's  corps,  near  Bristoe 
Station;  after  a  sharp  fight  the  Confederate  general,  Ewell, 
retired  on  Manassas.  Pope  now  realized  that  he  had  Jackson's 
corps  in  front  of  him  at  the  Junction,  and  at  once  took  steps  to 
attack  Manassas  with  all  his  forces.  He  drew  off  even  the  corps 
at  Gainesville  for  his  intended  battle  of  the  38th;  McDowell, 
however,  its  commander,  on  his  own  responsibility,  left  Rickelts's 
division  at  Thoroughfare  Gap.  But  Pope's  blow  was  struck  in 
the  air.  When  he  arrived  at  Manassas  on  the  38th  he  found 
nothing  but  the  ruins  of  his  magazines,  and  one  of  McDowell's 
divisions  (King's)  marching  from  Gainesville  on  Manassas 
Junction  met  Jackson's  infantry  near  Groveton.    The  situation 


had  again  changed  completely.  Jackson  had  t»  intcatiaa  d 
awaiting  Pope  at  Manassas,  and  after  several  feiots  made  »»t& 
a  view  to  niisleading  the  Federal  scouts  he  finally  withdrev  to 
a  hidden  portion  between  Groveton  and  Sudlcjr  Spriap,  uv 
await  the  arrival  of  Longstreet,  who,  taking  the  same  rocie  i> 
Jackson  had  done,  arrived  on  the  38th  at  TbonMightare  C«p 
and,  engaging  Ricketts's  division,  finally  drove  it  back  'ji 
Gainesville.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  Jackson's  cups  hCi 
the  Une  Sudley  Springs-Grovetcm,  his  right  wing  near  GrovttL-i 
opposing  King's  divisio^;  and  Longstreet  hdd  Tborou^biirf 
Gap,  facing  Ricketts  at  Gainesville.  On  Ricketts's  liski  ^a 
King  near  Groveton,  and  the  line  was  continued  thenct  bv 
McDowell's  remaining  division  and  by  Sigd's  corps  to  the  Stcoe 
Bridge.  At  Centreville,  7  m.  away,  was  Pope  with  three  divisnss, 
a  fourth  was  north-east  of  Manassas  Junction,  and  Peter's  corps 
at  Bristoe  Station.  Thus,  while  Ricketts  continued  at  Gaieo- 
ville  to  mask  Longstreet,  Pope  could  concentrate  a  scpcrtx 
force  against  Jackson,  whom  be  now  believed  to  be  mediiiu^ 
a  retreat  to  the  Gap.  But  a  series  of  misunderstandings  nsd'.ei 
in  the  withdrawal  of  Ricketts  and  King,  so  that  notki^  C3« 
intervened  between  Longstreet  and  Jackson;  wUk  Sigei  vi 
McDowell's  other  division  alone  remained  to  face  Jacboc  vr.\l 
such  time  as  Pope  could  bring  up  the  rest  of  his  scattertd  farce 
Jackson  now  closed  on  his  left  and  prepared  f<M-  battle.  usA  cz 
the  morning  of  the  39lh  the  Confederates,  posted  bckiDd  s  K$& 
railway  embankment,  repelled  two  sharp  atucks  made  bjr  SjsH 
Pope  arrived  at  noon  with  the  divisions  from  Centreville.  «b.i 
led  by  the  general  himself  and  by  Reno  and  Hooker,  tvo  of  tk 
bravest  ofiicera  in  the  Union  army,  made  a  third  utd  bh..: 
desperate  attack  on  Jackson's  line.  The  latter,  repoiaof  11 
with  difficulty,  carried  its  counter-stroke  too  far  and  was  ir.  t:.rr 
repulsed  by  Grover's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division.  Grover  it/a 
made  a  fourth  assault,  but  was  driven  back  with  trrribk  )ac 
The  last  assault,  gallantly  delivered  by  two  divisiius  vk:^ 
Kearny  and  Stevens,  drove  the  Confederate  kft  out  0/  i'J 
position;  but  a  Confederate  counter-attack,  led  by  the  bntt 
Jubal  Ear^,  dislodged  the  assailants  with  the  bayonet. 

In  the  meanwhile  events  had  taken  place  near  GroveKs 
which  were,  for  twenty  yean  after  the  war,  the  sabject  •.{ 
controversy  and  recrimination  (see  Pokteb,  Fnz-JoBic).  ^"hct 
Porter's  and  part  of  McDowell's  corps,  acting  oa  vaxjous  ordcn 
sent  by  Pope,  approached  Gainesville  from  the  9oiidKX»r 
Longstreet  bad  already  reached  that  place,  and  the  ¥t6erJi 
thus  encountered  a  force  of  unknown  strength  at  the  Docua' 
when  Sigel's  guns  to  the  northward  showed  him  to  be  ckMci} 
engaged  with  Jackson.  The  two  generals  oonsuhed,  tad 
McEtowell  marched  off  to  jmn  Sigd,  while  Porter  remsiocd  :o 
hold  the  new  enemy  in  check.  In  this  he  succeeded;  Loeg&im' 
though  far  superior  in  numbers,  made  m  forward  move,  ui  ^* 
advanced  guard  alone  came  into  action.  On  the  ni^t  oi  tk 
39th  Lee  reunited  the  wings  of  his  army  on  the  fidd  of  batt!; 
He  had  forced  Pope  back  many  miles  from  the  Rappakaccocl. 
and  expecting  that  the  Federals  would  retire  to  the  line  of  6b. 
Run  before  giving  battle,  he  now  decided  to  wait  for  the  Usi 
divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps,  which  were  still  distaat.  Bi.t 
Pope,  still  sanguine,  ordered  a  "  general  pursuit  "  of  J&d>'2 
for  the  30th.  There  was  some  ground  for  his  snpposiuo:^,  t ' 
Jackson  had  retired  a  short  distance  and  Longstreet's  tdvi^it^ 
guard  had  also  fallen  back.  McDowell,  however,  who  «i>  ^ 
general  charge  of  the  Federal  right  on  the  30th.  soon  sa«  tb;: 
Jackson  was  not  retreating  and  stopped  the  "  pttrsuii,"  ao^  the 
attack  on  Jackson's  right,  which  Pope  had  ordered  P&rter '» 
make,  was  repulsed  by  Longstreet's  overwhelming  forces-  TW? 
Lee's  whole  line,  4  m.  long,  made  its  grand  couaier-^tnir 
(4  P.M.).  There  was  now  no  hesitation  in  Longstreet's  a:t^l- 
the  Federal  left  was  driven  successively  from  every  poj. » 3 
it  took  up,  and  Longstreet  finally  captured  Bald  HiB.  ja^^* 
though  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  Pope's  forces,  ttiviicti 
to  the  Matthews  hUl.  and  his  artillery  threatened  tbc  S;  -x 
Bridge.  The  Federals,  driven  back  to  the  banks  of  Bull  K^~| 
were  only  saved  by  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Henry  House  w 
by  the  Pennsylvanian  division  of  Reynolds  and  the  rtfn!'''^ 
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Oder  Sykea*   Pope  ipvithdrew  under  cover  of  night  to  Centre- 
v3i&  Here  be  received  fresh  reinforcements,  but  Jackson  wu 
already  marrhfng  round  his  new  right,  and  after  the  action  of 
Cbuitilly  (ist  of  September)  the  whole  Federal  army  fcU  back 
to  WasUngton.    Hie  Union  forces  present  on  the  field  on  the* 
39th  and  30th  numbered  about  63,000,  the  strength  of  Lee's 
army  bdng  on  the  same  dates  about  54,000.    Besides  their 
blted  and  wounded  the  Federals  lost  very  heavily  in  prisoners. 
BULLY  (of  uncertain  origin,  but  possibly  connected  with  a 
Trotooic  word  seen  in  many  compotmds,  as  the  Low  Ger. 
yUrjaany  meaning  "  noisy ";  the  word  has  abo,  with  less 
probabtUty,  been  derived  from  the  Dutch  bod,  i^d  Ger.  BttkU, 
a  lover),  originally  a  fine,  swaggering  fellow,  as  in  ''  Bully 
Bottom"  in  A  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream,  later  an  overbearing 
luffian,  c^)edally  a  coward  who  abuses  his  strength  by  ill- 
treating  the  weak;  more  technically  a  souteneur ,  a  man  who 
lives  on  the  ^•rwmga  of  a  prostitute.    The  term  in  its  early  use 
of "  fine  "  or  "  q>lendid  "  survives  in  American  slang. 

BOLOW,  BBRNHARO  ERNST  VON  (18x5-1879),  Danish  and 
Geman  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Adolf  von  Billow,  a  Danish 
official,  and  was  bom  at  Qsmar  In  Holstein  on  the  2nd  of  August 
18x5.  He  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  G^ttingen 
and  Kid,  and  began  his  political  career  in  the  service  of  Denmark, 
in  the  chancery  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg  at  Copenhagen, 
and  afterwaxtis  in  the  foreign  office.  In  z  842  he  became  councillor 
of  legation,  and  in  1847  Dam'sh  chargi  d'affaires  in  the  Hanse 
tovns,  where  his  intercourse  with  the  merchant  princes  led  to 
his  marriage  in  1848  with  a  wealthy  heiress,  Louise  Victorine 
RScker.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Elbe  duchies 
(1848)  he  left  the  Danish  service,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
provisional  government  of  Kiel,  an  offer  that  was  not  accepted. 
In  1849,  accordingly,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  Deimiark,  was 
appomted  a  royal  chamberUin  and  in  1850  sent  to  represent  the 
duchies  <^  Schleswig  and  Holstein  at  the  restored  federal  diet  of 
Frankfort.  Here  he  came  into  intimate  touch  with  Bismarck, 
vho  admired  his  statesmanlike  handling  of  the  growing  com- 
plications of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question.  WiUi,  the 
Radical  "  Eider-Dane  "  party  he  was  utterly  out  of  sympathy; 
md  when,  in  1862,  this  party  gained  the  upper  hand,  he  was 
vcalled  from  Frankfort  He  now  entered  the  service  of  the 
{rand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelit2,  and  remained  at  the  head 
i  the  grand-ducal  government  until  1867,  when  he  became 
plenipotentiary  for  the  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  in  the  council 
tf  the  German  Confederation  (Bundesrat),  where  he  distinguisbed 
imself  by  his  successful  defence  of  the  medieval  constitution 
I  the  duchies  against  Liberal  attacks.  In  1873  Bismarck,  who 
ras  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  views,  persuaded  him  to 
Qter  the  service  of  Prussia  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
ffain,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death  he  wa3  the  chancellor's 
wst  faithful  henchman.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  Prussian 
fenipotentiary  in  the  Bundesrat;  in  1877  he  became  Bismarck's 
eutenant  in  the  secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire; 
od  in  X878  he  was,  with  Bismarck  and  Hohenlohe,  Prussian 
lecipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Berlin.  He  died  at  Frankfort 
1  the  20th  of  October  1879,  his  end  l>eing  hastened  by  his 
tertions  in  conneiion  with  the  political  crisis  of  that  year, 
f  his  six  sons  the  eldest,  Bemhard  Heinrich  Karl  (see  below), 
xame  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

See  the  biography,  of  H.  von  Petersdorff  in  Attgemeine  deulsche 
'\ographiet  Band  47,  p.  35a 

BOLOW,  BBRNHARD  heinrich  KARL  MARTIN*  Pbince 
)N  (1849"  ),  German  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
ay  1849,  at  Kldn-FIottbeck,  in  Holstein.  The  BUlow  family  is 
e  very  widely  extended  in  north  Germany,  and  many  members 
\*e  attained  distinction  in  the  dvil  and  military  service  of 
ussia;  Denmark  and  Mecklenburg.  Prince  Bdiow's  great-unde, 
rrarich  von  Billow,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  admiration 

England  and  English  institutions,  was  Prussian  ambas- 
lor  in  Fng^^"^  from  1827  to  1840,  and  married  a  daughter 

UHhelm  von  Himiboldt  (see  the  letters  of  Gabrielle  von 
]pw).  His  father,  Bemhard  Ernst  von  Billow,  is  jeparately 
Liced  above. 


Prince  BOlow  must  not  be  oonlbsed  with  his  contemporary 
Otto  V.  BOlow  (X827-1901),  an  official  in  the  Prussian  foreign 
office,  who  in  1882  was  appointed  German  envoy  at  Bern,,  from 
1892  to  1898  was  Pnusian  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  and  died  at 
Rome  on  the  22nd  of  November  190X. 

Bemhard  von  Billow,  after  serving  in  the  Franoo-Pmssian 
War,  entered  the  Prussian  dvil  service,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  attach6 
to  the  German  embassy  in  Paris,  and  after  returning  for  a  while 
to  the  foreign  office  at  Berlin,  became  second  secretary  to  the 
embassy  in  Paris  in  1880.  From  1884  he  was  first  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  and  acted  as  chargi,  d^af  aires', 
in  1888  he  was  appointed  envoy  at  Bucharest,  and  in  1893  to  the 
post  of  German  ambassador  at  Rome.  In  1897,  on  the  retirement 
of  Baron  Marshall  von  Bieberstein,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  fordgn  affairs  (the  same  office  which  his  father  had 
hdd)  under  Prince  Hohenlohe,  with  a  seat  in  the  Prussian 
ministry.  Tlie  appointment  caused  much  surprise  lit  the  time, 
as  Bolow  was  little  known  outside  diplomaric  drdes.  The 
e^qplanations  suggested  were  that  he  had  made  himself  very 
popular  at  Rome  and  that  his  appointment  was  therefore 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  looseiiing  bonds  of  the  Triple 
AUiance,'and  also  that  his  early  dose  association  with  Bismarck 
would  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  Bismarddan  tradition. 
As  foreign  secretary  Herr  von  Btilow  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  colonial  expansion  with  which 
the  emperor  had  identified  himself,  and  in  1899,  on  bringing 
to  a  successful  condusion  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Caroline 
Islands  were  acquired  by  Germany,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
count.  On  the  resignation  of  Hohenlohe  in  1900  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  chancellor  of  the  empire  and  president  of  the 
Prussian  ministry. 

Tlie  Berliner  Neueste  Kachrtckten,  commenting  on  this 
appointment,  very  aptiy  diaracterized  the  relations  of  the  new 
chancellor  to  the  emperor,  in  contrast  to  the  position  occupied 
by  Bismarck.  "  The  Germany  of  William  H.,"  it  said, "  does  not 
admit  a  Titan  in  the  position  of  the  highest  official  of  tiic  ^pire. 
A  cautious  and  versatile  diplomatist  like  Bemhard  von  Bttlow 
appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  personal  and  political 
necessities  of  the  present  situation."  Count  Billow,  indeed, 
though,  h'ke  Bismarck,  a  "  realist,"  utilitarian  and  opportunist  in 
his  policy,  made  no  effort  to  emulate  the  masterful  independence 
of  tiie  great  chancellor.  He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  being  Uttie 
more  than  the  complacent  executor  of  the  emperor's  will,  and 
defended  himself  in  the  Rdchstag  against  the  charge.  The 
substance  of  the  rdations  between  the  emperor  and  himself,  he 
declared,  rested  on  mutual  good-will,  and  added:  "  I  must.lay 
it  down  most  emphatically  that  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor's 
personal  initiative  must  not  be  curtailed,  and  will  not  be  curtailed, 
by  any  chancellor.  ...  As  regards  the  chancellor,  however, 
I  say  that  no  imperial  chancellor  worthy  of  the  name . .  .would 
take  up  any  position  which  in  his  consdence  he  did  not  regard 
as  jtxstifiable."  It  is  dear  that  the  position  of  a  chancellor  holding 
these  views  in  relation  to  a  ruler  so  masteriul  and  so  impulsive 
as  the  emperor  William  n.  could  be  no  easy  one;  and  Billow's 
long  continuance  in  office  is  the  best  proof  of  his  genius.  His 
first,  conspicuous  act  as  chanoeQor  was  a  masterly  defence  in 
the  Reichstag  of  German  action  in  China,  a  defence  which  was, 
indeed,  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  Prmce  Hohenlohe  bad-7- 
to  use  his  own  word»— "  dug  a  canal "  for  the  flood  of  imperial 
ambitionof  which  warning  had  been  given  in  the  famous  "  mailed 
fist "  speech.  Such  inddents  as  this,  however,  though  they  served 
to  exhibit  consummate  tact  and  diplomatic  skiQ,  give  little 
index  to  the  fundamental  character  of  his  work  as  chancellor. 
Of  this  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  it  carried  on  the  best 
traditions  of  Uie  Prussian  service  in  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  state.  The  accusation  that  he  was  an 
**  agrarian  "  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rebut  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  i8th  of  February  1906  to  the  German  Handelstag.  He 
was  an  agrarian,  he  declared,  in  so  far  as  he  came  of  a  land- 
owning family,  and  was  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture ; 
•but  as  chancellor,  whose  function  it  is  to  watch  over  the  welfare 
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of  all  classes,  lie  «ras  equally  oonoened  iritb  tBe  fntecesta  ol 
commerce  and  industiy  {Kilitiscke  Zeiltmg,  Feb.  ao,  1906), 
Some  credit  for  the  immense  material  dpansion  of  Germany 
under  his  chancellorship  Is  certainly  due  to  his  seal  and  self- 
devotion^  This  was  generously  recognized  by  the  emperor  in 
1^  letter  publicly  addrosed  to  the  chancellor  on  the  aist  of  May 
1906,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Finance  BilL  ''  I  am 
{ully  conscious,"  it  ran,  "  of  the  conspicuous  share  in  the  initia- 
tion and  realization  of  this  work  of  reform  .  .  .  which  must  be 
locxibed  to  the  statesmanlike  skill  and  self-saoifidng  devotion 
with  which  you  have  conducted  and  promoted  those  arduous 
labours."  Rumours  had  from  time  to  time  been  rife  of  a  "  chan- 
cellor  crisis  "  and  BOlow'^  dismissal;  in  the  Berliner  TagMatt 
this  letter  was  compared  to  the  "  Neverl"  with  which  the  em- 
peror William  I.  had  replied  to  Bismarck's  proffered  resignation. 

On  the  6th  of  June  1905  Count  BUlow  was  rused  to  the  rank 
of  prince  (FUrsi),  on  the  occasion  of  t^  mardage  of  the  crown 
prince^  The  coincidence  of  this  date  with  the  fall  of  M.  Delcass6, 
the  French  minister  for  foreign  affaira— a  triumph  for  Germany 
and  a  humiliation  for  Franoe-^was  much  commented  on  at  the 
time  (see  The  Times,  June  j,  1905) ;  and  the  elevation  of  Bismarck . 
to  the  rank  of  prince  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  was 
recalled.  Whatever  element  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  this, 
however,  the  significance  of  the  incident  was  much  exaggerated. 

On  the  5th  of  April  2906,  while  attending  a  .debate  in  the 
Reichstag,  Prince  BOlow  was  seized  with  illness,  the  result  of 
overwork  and  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  was  carried  unconscious- 
from  the  halL  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  attack  would  be 
fatal,  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice  in  the  House  of  Lords  oompucd  the 
incident  with  that  of  the  death  of  Chatham,  a  oomj^Iiment  mud^ 
appreciated  in  Germany.  The  illness,  however,  quickly  took  a 
favourable  turn,  and  after  a  month's  rest  the  chancellor  was  aUe 
to  resume  his  duties.  In  1907  Prince  BOlow  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  disgnoeful  libel,  which  received  more  attention  than  it 
deserved  because  it.  coincided  with  the  Harden-Moltke  scandals; 
his  character  was,  however,completely  vindicated,and  the  UbelleTi 
m  Journalist  named  Brand,  received  a  term.of  imprisonment. 

The  parliamentary  skill  of  Prince  BOlow  in  holding  together 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the  government  majority 
In  the  Rddistaig  was  composed,  no  less  than  the  diplomatic  tact 
with  which  he  from  time  to  time  'Vinterpreted  "  the  imperial 
indiscretibns  to  the  world,  was  put  .to  a  rude  test  by  the  famous 
"  interview. "  with  the  German  emperor,  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Tdeffapk  of  the  28th  of  October  .1908  (see  William  H., 
German  emperor),  which  aroused  tmiversal  reprobation  in 
Germany.  Prince  Billow  assum.ed  the  official  responsibility, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  emperor,  whidi  was  not 
accepted;  but  the  cfaancdlor's  explanation  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  xoth  of  November  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  his 
poaitiou, .  He  declared  .his  conviction'  that  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  interview  would  **  induce  the  emperOr  in  future 
to  observe  that  strict  reserve,  even  in  private  conversations, 
which  is  equally  indispensable  in  the  interest  of  a  uniform 
policy  and  for  the  authority  of  the  crown,"  adding  that,  in  the 
contrary  case,  neither  he  nor  any  successor  of  his  could  assume 
the  responsibility  {The  Times,  Nov.  1 1, 1908, p.  9).  The  attitude 
of  the  emperor  diowed  that  he  had  taken  the  lesson  to  heart.  It 
was  not  iht  imperial  indiscretions,  but  the  effect  of  his  budget 
proposals  in  breaking  up  the  liberal-Conservative  Uoe,  on 
whose  support  he  depended  in  the  Reichstag,  that  eventually 
drove  Prince  BOlow  from  office  (see  Gexmahy:  History),  At. 
the  emperor's  request  he  remained  to  pUot  the  mutilated  budget 
throui^  the  House;  but  on  the  X4th  of  July  1909  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation  was  announced. 

Prince  BUlow  maixied,  on  the  9th  of  January  1886,  Maria 
Anna  Zoe  RosaUa  Beccadelli  di  Bologna,  Princess  Camporeale, 
whose  fost  marriage  with  Count  Karl  von  DOnhoff  had  been 
dissolved  and  declared  nuU  by  the  Holy  See  in  1884.  The 
princess,  an  accomplished  i^anist  and  pupil  ol  Liszt,  was.  m 
step-daughter  of  the  Italian  statesman  Minghetti 

See  J.  Penzler.  Graf  BiO&ws  Rtden  tiOst  nrkmidHcheu  BeStrSetu  M 
teiner  Felitik  (Uipng,  1903}* 


BOLOW,  DIETRICH  HBOniCH,  FkBHEU  vov  (z7S7-r8er), 
Prussian  soldier  and  military  writer,  and  brother  o(  Geaexal 
Count  F.  W.  BOlow,  entered  the  Pnnsian  amy  in  1773.  Rooiiu 
work  proved  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  read  with  asidity  the 
works  of  the  chevalier  Folard  and  other  theoretical  wxitcn  00 
war,  and  of  Rousseait  After  sixteen  years' service  he  left  Pnssi&, 
and  endeavoured  without  success  to  obtain  a  oonmissiaB  in  the 
Austrian  army.  He  then  returned  to  Prussia,  and  for  socae  tiae 
managed  a  theatrical  company.  The  faifaire  of  thb  undertaki^ 
.involved  Billow  in  heavy  losses,  and  soon  afterwards  he  west  19 
America,  where  heseems  to  have  been  converted  to,  and  to  bii« 
pteached,  SwedenboTgiantsm.  On  his  letum  to  Eorope  be 
persuaded  his  brother  to  engsge  in  a  ^pecidatioa  for  cxportlcg 
glass  to  the  United  States,  which  proved  a  complete  tvtust 
After  this  for  some  years  he  mader.a  pcecarioos  living  in  Beriia 
by  literary  work,  but  his  debts  amimulatrd,  and  it  was  mxkr 
great  disadvantages  that  he  produced  his  Geist  des  Nsmem 
Kriegssystems  (Hamburg,  1799)  and  Der  FeUbmg  xSoo  (Bcxis, 
x8oi).  His  hopes  of  miUtaxy  employment  wen  acBindisappaiat«\l, 
and  his  brotlMr,  the  future  ikld  marshal,  who  bad  stood  by  Liz 
in  all  hb  troubles,  finally  left  him.  After  wanrtrrfag  in  Fnzxe 
and  the  smaller  German  states,  he  ra^jpeaxcd  at  Bcdin  ia  lSoi 
where  he  wrote  a  revised  edition  of  his  Geisi  des  Ntmertm  Kriest- 
systems  (Hamburg,  1805),  Lehrsatu  des  Nemerem  ^sieas  (Bcris, 
1805),  Gesckickte  des  Prinsen  Hetmriek  sms  P^emssem  (BcrLa. 
2805),  Neue  TakUk  der  Neuem  wie  sie  mm  soBle  (Lcipdg,  xiof . 
and  Der  Pddmg  180$  (Leipzig,  x8o6).  He  abo  edited,  vitib 
G..  H.  von  Behrenhorst  (1731-18x4)  and  othezs,  AmmoUm  ia 
Krieges  (Beriin,  1806).  These  biilliant  hat  uxkorthodox  works, 
dintingiiishwi  by  an  open  contempt  of  the  Pnasian  wpaxa, 
cosmopolitanism  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  h^  txtsioe. 
and  the  mordant  sarcasm  of  a  disappointed  man,  brought  cpn 
Bfllow  the  enmity  of  the  official  dases  and  of  the  govenunent. 
He  was  arrested  as  insane,  but  medical  mminatinn  pecntd  IJa 
sane  and  he  was  then  lodged  as  a  prisoner  in  Colbcfg,  where  be 
was  harshly  treated,  though  Gneisenau  obtained  aome  mag^ 
tion  of  his  conditioiL  Thence  he  passed  into  Rvasian  hands  tni 
died  in  prison  at  Riga  in  x8o7,probahlyas  a  resoltol  iD-tieataiccL 
.  In  Billow's  writ^gs  there  is  evident  a  distinct  contrast  bctvcea 
the  spirit  of  his  strat^cal  and  that  of  his  tactical  ideas.  Asa 
strategist  tbe  claimed  to  be  the  first  of  stiategists)  he  redooes 
to  mathematical  ruleSwthe  practice  of  the  great  generals  of  ibe 
i8th  century,  ignoring  **  fxiction,''  and  manoeuvring  his  anzaes 
invacuo.  At  the  same  time  he  professes  that  hb  syitem  pwmto 
working  rules  for  the  armies  cl  his  own  day,  whkh  in  poiat  d 
fact'  were  "  armed  nations,"  infinitely  more  affected  by  '^  fzic* 
tion  '*  than  the  small  dynastic  and  profrwinnsi  armies  of  tbe 
preceding  age.  'Billow  may  therefore  be  conaideiedaaaiotkiac 
but  a  reformer  in  the  domain  of  strategy.  With  more  jastia  k 
has  been  styled  the  '*  father  of  modem  tactks."  He  was  tk 
first  to  xeoognize  that  the  conditions  of  twxf t  and  dednve  «>: 
brought  about  by  the  French  Revohxtion  involved  whoQy  ee* 
tactics,  and  much  of  his  tfarhing  had  a  profound  TnffnfWff'  c: 
European  warfare  of  the  X9th  century.  His  cariy  ttaiaiog  ba^ 
shown  him  mendy  the  pedantic  immittiae  of  FWderick's  mcfhnHi 
and,  in  the  absoice  of  any  troops  capable  ol  xBitratiig  tbe 
real  linear  tactics,  he  becune  an  enthusiastic  npporter  of  *^ 
methods,  which  (more  of  necessity  than  from  jnrigmnit)  tbe 
French  revolutionary  generals  had  adopted,  .ol  fighting  in  m^i. 
columns  covered  by  skirmishers: .  Battles,  be  maintained,  vcn 
won  by  skiimisherL  **  We  must  organise  dfsoKdcr,"  he  su^^ 
indeed, -every  argument  of  wxiters  of  the  luodexa  'cxsade^ 
order  "school  is  to  be  found  tmdaHs  wtutandis  in  Bfllaw.  vboK 
^tem  acquired,  great  prominenoe  in  view  of  the  Dcchsa^ 
improvements  in  armament  But  his  tactics.  Eke  hb  stiater'< 
were  vitiated  by  the  absence  of  "  frictkn,"  and  thcsr  dqMBdc» 
cin  the  realization  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  faravay. 

See  von  Vom.  B.  son  BOms  (KOln.  r8o6):  P.  von  BObv.  ft»> 
liemtmchderv.  BUlow  (Beriin.  1859):  Ed.  von  BOlow.  Am  4em  Uht* 
Mietriehs  v,  BOlow,  abo  Yermuikle  Sckrijhm  ams  dom  HedioBW 
Behrenhorst  (1845) ;  -  Ed.  voo  BOkm.  and  van  ROftov.  MdiUn*:^ 
umd  vermischUSchriften  von  Heinriek  DidriA  9,  Mfw  (Ldm 
1853);  Memoirs  by  Fretfaerr  v.  Meethehnb  fa  ABfimeim  iemxM 
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V»gniikU,  vol.  3  (LsiiMie.  I876).  and  "Behrenhoret  und  BOlow" 
ijBistffrisdu  Zeiisckrift,  iSSl,  vu) ;  Max  Tfthns.  Cesckicktt  ier  Kriegs- 
wunseh^lm, 'voL  vL  pa.  2133-3145  (Muiuch,  189O:  General  von 
Ommera  (transL  von  Donat)t  Demopmtnt  of  Strategical  Scienc* 
(London,  1905).  ch.  L  

BOLOW,   FRIEDRICH   WILHELM,   Fszihess   von,  count 

of  Dennewits  (x755-x8x6),  Prussian  genexal,  was  bom  on  the 

i6tli  of  February  1755,  at  Falkenberg  in  the  Altmark;  he  was 

the  elder  brother  of  the  foregoing.    He  received  an  excellent 

edacati<m,  and  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1768,  becoming 

easign  in  i773|  and  second  lieutenant  in  1775.    He  took  part 

in  the  "  Potato  War  "  of  x  778,  Imd  subsequoitly  devoted  him- 

lelftothestudyofhisprofessionandofthesdencesandarts.    He 

vas  throughout  his  life  devoted  to  music,  his  great  musical 

ftbflity  bringing  him  to  the  notice  of  Frederick  William  IL,  and 

»bout  X790  he  was  con^icuous  in  the  most  fsshionable  drclea 

of  Berlin.    Kt  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  militaxy  studies, 

and  in  1793  he  was  made  militaxy  instructor  to  the  young  prince 

Louis  Ferdinand,  becoming  at  the  same  time  full  captain.    He 

took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  x 793-93-94  on  the  Rhine,  and 

reoeiviBd  for  signal  couxage  during  the  siege  of  Mainz  the  order 

^iir/rMirtite  and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major.    After  this  he 

went  to  garrison  duty  at  Soldau.     In  x8o3  he  married  the 

daughter  of  Colonel  v.  Auer,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 

Ueutenant-colonel,  remaining  at  Soldau  with  his  corps.    The 

vagaries  and  misfortunes  of  his  brother  Dietrich  a£fected  his 

happiness  as  well  as  his  fortune.    The  loss  of  two  of  his  children 

was  followed  in  x8o6  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  a  further 

source  of  disappointment  was  the  exclusion  of  his  regiment  from 

the  6eld  army  sent  against  Napoleon  in  x8o6.    The  disasters  of 

the  campaign  axoused  his  energies.    He  did  excellent  service 

under  Lestocq's  command  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  was 

wounded  in  action,  and  finally  designated  for  a  brigade  conunand 

ffl  Blacfaer's  force.  In  x8o8  he  married  the  sister  of  his  first  wife, 

a  girl  of  elg^iteen.    He  was  made  a  major-genexal  in  the  same 

year,  and  henceforward  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  re- 

generatfon  of  Prussia.    The  intensity  of  his  patriotism  threw 

bxm  into  conflict  even  with  BlQcher  and  led  to  his  temporary 

retirement;  in  x8xx,  however,  he  was  again  employed.    In  the 

critkal  days  preceding  the  War  of  Liberation  he  kept  his  troops 

in  hand  without  committing  himself  to  any  irrevocable  stepuntil 

the  decision  was  made.  On  the  X4th  of  March  x8x3  he  was  made 

I  lieutenant-general    He  fought  against  Oudinot  in  defence  of 

Berlin  (see  Napoleonic  Caicpaigns),  and  in  the  summer  came 

mder  the  cx>mmaxid  of  Bemadotte,  crown  prince  of  SwedeiL 

it  the  htad  of  an  army  corps  Billow  distinguished  himself  very 

ireatly  in  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren,  a  victory  which  was  attri- 

nited  almost  entixely  to  hn  leadersldp.    A  little  later  he  won 

he  great  victory  of  Deimewitz,  which  for  the  third  time  checked 

fapoleon's  advance  on  Bedin.    This  inspired  the  greatest 

nthiisiasm  in  Prussia,  as  being  won  by  purely  Prussian  forces, 

nd  rendered  Bdlow's  popularity  almost  equal  to  that  of  BlQcher. 

ulow's  corps  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  final  overthrow 

r  Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  and  be  was  then  entrusted  with  the  task 

f  evicting  the  French  from  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  an  almost 

Qifonnly  successful  campaign  he  won  a  signal  victory  at  Hoog- 

jaaten,  and  in  the  campaign  of  x8x4  he  invaded  France  from 

le  nortii'West,  joined  Blild^er,  and  took  part  in  the  brilliant 

ictory  of  Laon  in  March.  He  was  now  made  general  of  infantry 

id  received  the  title  of  Count  BUlow  von  Deimewitz;   In  the 

tort  peace  of  x8x4:-x8x5  he  was  at  KSnigsbexg  as  conunander- 

-chief  in  Prussia  proper.  He  was  soon  called  to  the  fieM  again, 

id  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  commanded  the  IV.  corps  of 

tucher's  army.    He  was  not  present  at  Ligny,  but  his  corps 

aded  the  flank  attack  upon  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  bore 

e  heaviest  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  Prussian  troops.    He 

ok  part  in  the  invasion  of  France,  but  died  suddenly  on 

e   35th  of  February  x8x6,  a  month  after  his  return  to  the 

5nx£p5l>erg  command. 

See  General  Graf  Bidcw  ton  DenmewitM,  1813-1814  (Leipcig,  1843) ; 
mbagen  von  Enae,  Ldttn  des  G,  Gntfen  B.  fon  D.  (Benin,  1854). 

B0LQW»  HAR8  OUIDO  VOK  (X830-X894),  Gerxnan  pianist 
d  coo<iuctor,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  on  the  8th  of  January  z83a 


At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  study  muac  under  Friedrich 
Wreck  as  part  of  a  genteel  education.  It  was  only  after  an  illness 
while  studying  law  at  Leipzig  University  in  X848  that  he  deter* 
mined  upon  music  as  a  career.  At  this  time  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Moritz  Hauptmaxm.  In  1849  revolutionary  politics  took  po»* 
session  of  him.  In  the  Berlin  Ahendpost,  a  democratic  journal, 
the  3rouiig  aristocrat  poured  forth  his  opinions,  which  were 
strongly  coloured  by  Wagner's  Art  and  Revolution.  Wagner's 
influence  was  musiod  no  less  than  political,  for  a  performance 
of  LoheHgrin  under  Liszt  mt  Weimar  in  x8so  completed  von 
Billow's  determination  to  abandon  m  1^1  career.  From 
Weimar  he  went  to  ZQrich,  where  the  exile  Wagner  instructed 
him  in  the  elements  of  conducting.  But  he  soon  tetumMl  to 
Weimar  and  Liszt;  and  in  1853  he  made  his  first  concert  tour, 
which  extended  from  Vienna  to  Berlin.  Next  he  became  prin- 
cipal professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Steni  Academy,  and  married 
in  his  twenty-eignt  year  Liszt's  daughter  Cosinuu  For  the 
following  nixie  years  von  Billow  laboured  incessantly  in  Berlin 
as  pianist,  conductor  and  writer  of  musical  and  political  articles. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Mimich,  where,  thanks  to  Wagner,  he 
had  beien  appointed  Hofkapdlmeister  to  Louis  U.,  and  diief 
of  the  Conservatoriuxn.  There,  too,  he  organized  model  per- 
formances of  Tristan  and  Die  Meistersinger,  In  1869  his  marriage 
yns  dissolved,  his  wife  subsequently  marxying  Wagner,  an  in- 
cident which,  while  preventing  Bttlow  from  revisiting  Bayreuth, 
never  dimmed  his  enthusiasm  for  Wagner's  dramas.  After  a 
temporary  stay  in  Florence,  BUlow  set  out  on  tour  again  as  a 
pianist,  visiting  most  European  countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  before  taking  up  the  post  of  conductor  at 
Hanover,  and,  later,  at  Meiningen^  where  he  raised  the  orchestra 
to  a  pitch  of  excellence  till  theh  unparalleled.  In  x  885  he  resigned 
the  Meiningen  ofike,.and  conducted  a  number  of  concerts  in 
Russia  and  Germany.  '  At  Frankfort  he  held  classes  for  the 
higher  development  of  piapo-playing.  He  constantly  visited 
England,  for  the  last  timein  xS88,  in  which  year  he  went  to  live  in 
Hamburg.  '  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  conduct  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Concerts.  He  died  at  Cairo,  on  the  X3th  of 
February  1894.  BUlow  was  a  pianist  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellectual  attaiimient,  an  artist  of  remarkably  catholic  tastes', 
and  a  great  conductor.  A  passionate  hater  of  humbug  and 
affectation,  he  had  a  ready  pen,  and  a  biting,  sometimes  almost 
rade  wit,  yet  of  his  kindxiess  and  generosity  countless  tales  were 
told. '  His  compositions  are  few  and  unimportant,  but  his 
annotated  editions  of  the  classical  masters  are  of  great  value. 
BUk>w's  writings  and  letters  iBriefe  und  Schrijten)^  edited  by  his 
widow,  have  been  published  in  8  vols.  (Leipzig,  1895-X908). 

BUUIUSH,  a  name  now  generally  given  to  Typha  latifolia, 
the  reed-mace  or  dub-rush,  a  plant  growing  in  UJces,  by  edges 
of  rivers  and  similar  localities,  with  a  creeping  underground 
stem,  naxxow,  nearly  flat  leaves,  3  to  6  ft.  long,  arxanged  in 
opposite  rows,  and  a  tall  stem  ending  in  a  cylindrical  spike,  half 
to  one  foot  long,  of  closefy  packed  male'(above)  and  female  (below) 
flowers.  The  fiimiliar  brown  q>ike  is  a  dense  mass  of  minute 
one-seeded  fruits,  each  on  a  long  hair-like  stalk  and  covered  with 
long  downy  hairs,  which  render  the  fruits  very  light  and  readdy 
carried  by  the  wind.  The  name  bulrush  is  more  correctly  applied 
to  Scirpus  lacustris,  a  membet  of  a  different  family  (Cyperaceae), 
a  common  plant  in  wet  places,  with  tall  spongy,  usually  leafless 
stems,  bearing  a  tuft  of  many-flowered  q>ikelets.  The  stems 
are  used  for  matting,  &c  The  bulrush  of  Scripture,  associated 
with  the  hiding  of  Moses,  was  the  Papyrus  {q.v.)f  also  a  member 
of  the  order  Cyperaceae,  which  was  abundant  in  the  Nile. 

BUL8TR0DB,  SIR  RICHARD  (x6xo-x7Xx),  EngGsh  author 
and  soldier,  was  a  son  of  Edward  Bulstrode  (X588-X659),  and 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  Collc;ge,  Cambridge;  alter  studying 
law  in  London  he  joined  the  army  of  Charles  I.  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  In  1673  he  became  a  resident  agent 
of  Charles  11.  at  Brussels;  in  1675  he  was  knighted;  then 
following  James  II.  into  exile  he  died  at  St  Germain  on  the  3rd 
of  October  X7ir..  Bulstrode  is  chiefy  known  by  his  Memoirs 
and  Refledions  upon  Ike  Reign  and  Govemmeni  of  King  Charles  /. 
and  King  Charles  II. i  published  after  his  death  in  1 721.    He  also 
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wrote  Lift  of  J.ames  It.,  and  Oriiinal  Letters  wriOtn  to  the  Earl  . 
of  Arlington  (17x2).    llie  latter  consists  principally  of  letters 
written  £om  Brussels  giving  an  account  of  the  important  events 
which  took  place  in  the  Netherlands  during  1674. 

His  second  son,  Whitelocke  Bulstxode  (1650-1734), 
remained  in  England  after  the  flight  of  James  11.;  he  held  some 
ofodal  positions,  and  in  17x7  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support  of 
George  I.  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  published  A 
Discourse  of  Naturdl  Philosophy ,  and  was  a  prominent  Protestant 
controversialist.    He  died  in  London  on  the  27tli  of  November 

X7a4. 
BULWARK  (a  word  probably' of  Scandinavian  oxi^,  from 

M  or  bole,  a  tree-trunk,  and  wrA,  Vork^  in  Ger.  Bottteerk,  which 

has  also  been  jderived  from  an  old  German  bolen,  to  throw,  sind 

so  a  machine  for  throwing  missiles),  a  barricade  of  beams,  earth, 

&c.,  a  work  In  x  5th  and  i6tli  century  fortifications  designed  to 

mount  artillexy  (see  Bottlevasd).    On  board  ship  the  term  is 

used  of  the  woodwork  running  round  the  ship  above  the  level  of 

the  deck.    Figuratively  it  means  anything  serving  as  a  defoice. 

BUHBOAT,  a  small,  boat  which  carries  vegetables,  provisions, 
&c.,  to  ships  lying  in  port  or  off  the  shore.  .  llie  word  is  pxobably 
connected  with  the  Dutch  bumboat  or  boomboot,  a  broad  Dutch 
fishing-boat,  the  derivation  .of  which  is  either  from  boom,  cf. 
Ger.  baum,  a  tree,  or  froih  bon,  a  place  in  which  fish  is  kept 
alive,  and  boof,  a  boat.  It  appears  first  in  English  in  the  Txinity 
House  By-laws  of  X685  regulating  the  scavenging  boats  attending 
ships  lying  in  the  Thames. 

BUMBULUM,  BoMBULUM  or  BuNisiTLUif,  a  fabulous  musical 
Instrument  described  in  an  apocryphal  letter  of  St  Jerome  to 
pardanus,*  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
Qth  to  the  I  xth  century,  together  with  other  instruments  described 
in  the  same  letter.  These  MSS.  are  the  Psalter  of  Emmeron, 
9th  century,  described  by  Hartin  Gerbert,'  who  gives  a  few 
illustrations  from  it;  the  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  C.  VI,  in  the 
British  Museum,  nth  oentxiry;  the  famous  Boulopie  Psalter, 
A;D.  jooo;  and  the  Psalter  of  Angers,  9th  century.*  In  the 
Cotton  MS.  the  instrument  consists  of  an  angular  frame,  from 
which  depends  by  a  chain  a  rectangular  metal  plate  having  twelve 
bent  arms  attached  in  two  rows  of  three  on  each  side,  one  above 
the  other.  The  arms  appear  to  terminate  in  small  rectangulax* 
bells  or  plates,. and  it  is  supposed  that  the  standard  frame  was 
intended  to  be  shaken  like  a  sistrum  in  order  to  set  the  bells 
jangling.  Sebastian  Virdung  *  gives  illustrations  of  these  instru- 
ments of  Jerome,  and  among  them  of  the  one  called  bumbulum  in 
the  Cotton  MS.,  which  Virdung  calls  Fistula  Hieronimi.  The 
general  outline  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  metal  arms  there  is 
the  same  number  of  bent  pipes  with  conical  bore.  Virdung 
explains,  following  the  apocryphal  letter,  that  the  stand  re- 
sembling the  draiightsman's  square  represents  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  rectangular  object  dangling  therefrom  signifies  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  and  the  twdve  pipes  are  the  twelve  apostles,  ^^rdung's 
illustration,  prc^bly  copied  from  an  older  work  in  manuscript, 
confornos  more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  letter  than  does  the 
instrument  in  the  Cotton  MS. .  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  actual  edstence  of  such  an  instrument  during  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  exception  of  this  series  of  fanciful  pictures  drawn 
to  illustrate  an  ixutrument  known  from  description  only.  The 
word  bombulum  was  probably  derived  from,  the  same  root  as 
the  PotJ^aiihos  of  Aristophanes  {Acluarnians,  866)  (/36^i/3of  and 
a^XAs),  a  comic  compound  for  a  bag-pipe  \nth&playan0oftfiv\Urs, 
an  insect  that  hums  or  buzzes  (see  Bao-PtrE).  The  original 
described  in  the  letter,  also  froiA  hearsay,  was  probably  an  early 
type  of  organ.  (K.  S.) 

BUN,  a  small  cake,  usually  sweet  and  round.  In  Scotland  the 
word  is  used  for  a  very  rich  spiced  type  of  cake  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  for  a  round  loaf  of  ordiiiary  bread.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been  affiliated  to 
the  old  provincial  French  bugne,  **  swelling,"  in  the  sense  of  a 

^  Ad  Dardanumt  de  divtrsts  generibus  musicorum  instrumeniomm. 

*  De  Qxntu  et  Mtuica  Sacra  (1774)* 

*  For  iUuttratioiis  see  Annales  arehiologi^lies,  iii.  p.  83  et  seq. 

*  Musica  getutsdU  und  aussgeaogeu  (Basle,  1511). 


**  fritter,"  but  the  Sew  English  DitUenory  doabts  the  va»gft  «f 
thew<mL  It  is  quite  as  probable  that  it  has  a  bolder  and  mm 
interesting  origin,  as  Is  suggested  by  an  inquixy  into  the  ocigia 
of  hot  cross  buns.  These  cakes,  which  are  now  scdefy  associs:eti 
with  the  Chxistian  Good  Friday,  are  tzaoeabfe  to  the  remotest 
period  of  pagan  history.  Cakes  were  offered  by  ancient  Egypdus 
to  their  moon-goddess;  and  these  had  imi«nted  on  them  a  piir 
of  horns,  symbolic  of  the  ox  at  the  aacrifioe  of  whkh  tfae>' 
were  offered  on  the  altar,  or  of  the  homed  mooo-ftxldeas,  t^ 
equivalent  of  Ishtar  of  the  Assyro-BabyUmtana.  The  Creels 
offered  such  sacred  cakes  to  Astarte  axui  other  divinities.  This 
cake  they  called  bous  (ox),  in  allusion  to  the  ex-qmbol  maiicd 
on  it,  and  from  the  accusative  boun  it  is  suggested  that  the  vord 
"  bun  "  is  derived.  Diogenes  Laertius  (c.  aj>.  100),  «r"*'^T 
of  the  ofiiering  made  by  Empedodes,  says  **  He  oiEned  cae  at  1 
the  sacred  lilMi,  called  a  bouu,  made  of  fine  flour  and  hocey.* 
Hesychius  {c,  6th  century)  speaks  of  the  hotm,  axkd  dcsaibcs  'n 
as  a  kind  of  cake  with  a  representation  of  two  horns  maxked  oa  it. 
In  time  the  Greeks  markeid  these  cakes  with  a  crosa,  poaaibTy  S3 
allusion  to  the  four  quarters  ci  the  moon,  or  more  pnofaahly  to  ; 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  -hread  mbaxh  was  cata 
by  the  worshippers.  Like  the.  Greeks,  the  Rooian»  eat  cross- 
bread  at  public  sacxifices,  'such  bread  being  nsoally  porchtsed 
at  the  doors  of  the  temple  and  taken  in  with  tbexa,'-a  cstca 
aUuded  to  by  St  Paul  in  x  Cor.  z.  38.  At  Hexculaneom  two  saaS 
loaves  about  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  plainly  marked  with  a  cros, 
were  found.  Li  the  Old  Testament  a  reference  is  made  in  Ja.  tfs. 
xS-xliv.  XQ,  to  such  aacred  bread  bein^  offered  to  the  mooa 
goddess.  The  cross-bread  was  eaten  by  the  pagan  Saiocs  n 
honour  of  Eoster,  their  goddess  of  light.  The  Mesicaas  azd 
Peruvians  are  shown  to  have  had  a  similar  costom.'  Thecoscaa, 
in  fact,  was  practically  universal,  and  the  early  Chnzch  adraliy 
adc^ted  the  pagan  practice,  grafting  it  on  to  the  EnchuvL 
The  bou»  with  its  Greek  cross  became  akin  to  the  Enchari&oc 
bread  or  cross-marked  wafers  mentioned  in  St  Chryaostoc'i 
Liturgy.  In  the  medieval  church,  buns  made  firooi  the  d»u^ 
for  the  consecrated  Host  were  distributed  to  the  communkiats 
after  Mass  on  Easter  Sunday.  In  France  and  other  Catho&c 
countries,  such  blessed  bread  is  still  given  in  the  dmrcbes  to 
communicants  who  have  a  long  journey  before  they  can  break 
their  fast.  The  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Greek  drarch  has  a  cou 
printed  on  it.  In  England  there  seems  to  have  early  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  to  imitate  the  drarch,  aad 
they  did  a  good  trade  in  bum  and  cakes  stamped  with  a  crass, 
for  as  far  back  as  X352  the  practice  was  foxhiddcn  by  ro>al 
pxixlamation;  but  this  seons  to  have  had  little  effect.  V>± 
the  rise  of  Protestantism  the  cross  bun  fcst  its  sacrosanct  natKe» 
and  hecamt  a  mere  eatable  assoriatcd  for  no  particular  leajoa 
with  Good  Friday.  Cross-bread  is  not,  however,  reacrwd  for 
that  day;^  in  the  north  of  England  pec^Ie  nsaal^  crossnurk 
their  cakes  with  a  knife  before  putting  themin  the  oven.  Ifiiv 
superstitions  cling  round  hot  cross  buns.  Thus  it  is  sttH  a 
conunon' belief  that  one  bun  should  be  kept  for  luck's  sake  to 
the  following  Good  Friday.  In  Dorsetshire  it  b  thought  that  a 
cross-loaf  baked  on  that  day  and  hung  over  the  dumaeypicoe 
prevents  the  bread  baked  in  the  house  during  the  year  frosi 
"  going  stringy." 

BUHBURY*  HEKRT  WILUAM  (1750-18x1),  En^ish  caxica- 
turist,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Bunbuzy,  5th  barooct, 
of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  and  came  of  an  old  Konnan  family.  Be 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  St  Catharine's  HiC 
Cambridge,  and  soon  showed  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  cspedilh 
for  humorous  subjects.  His  more  serious  efforts  did  not  rise 
to  a  high  level,  but  his  caricatures  are  as  famous  as  those  of  hj 
contemporaries  Rowhmdson  and  GiUray,  good  »»««rr***  bcL*^ 
his  "  Country  Club  "  (X788),  "  Barber's  Shop  "  (x8xx)  and  •  A 
Long  Stoxy  *'  (X783.)  He  was  a  popular  cbazactcr,  and  the 
friend  of  most  of  the  notabilities  <tf  his  day,  whom  he  arw 
offended  by  attempting  political  satire;  and  his  easy  drcoB- 
stances  and  sodal  position  (he  was  oolond  of  the  Wert  Safloft 
Militia,  and  was  appointed  equerry  to  the  duke  of  Yoik  in  x  7I7) 
enabled  hifai  to  exercise  his  talents  in  comfort. 
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Hb  son  Sir  Henby  Edwako  Bunbury,.  Bart.  (1778-1860), 
who  succeeded  to  the  family  title  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  was 
t  distinguished  soldier,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-general; 
he  was  an  active  member  of  parliament,  and  the  author  of 
several  historical  works  of  value;  and  the  latter's  second  son, 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury,  also  a  member  of  parliament, 
was  well  known  as  a  geographer  and  archaeologist,  and  author 
of  a  History  of  Ancient  Geography. 

BUNBURY.  a  seaport  and  municipal  town  of  Wellington 
county,  Western  Australia,  Z12  m.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Perth. 
Pop.  (1901)  2455.  The  harbour,  known  as  Koombanah  Bay, 
is  protected  by  a  breakwater  built  on  a  coral  reef.  Coal  is  worked 
on  the  Collie  river,  30  ra.  distant,  and  is  shipped  from  this  port, 
t(^thcr  with  tin,  timber,  sandal-wood  and  agricultural  produce; 
BUNOOHBB*  or  Bunkum  (from  Buncombe  county,  North 
Carolina,  United  States),  a  term  used  for  insincere  political 
action  or  speaking  to  gain  support  or  the  favour  of  a  constituency, 
and  so  any  humbug  or  clap-trap.  The  phrase  "  to  talk  for 
(or  to)  Buncombe  *'  arose  in  1820,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  Congress;  the  member  for  the  district 
containing  Buncombe  county  confessed  that  his  long  and  much 
interrupt^  speech  was  only  made  because  his  electors  expected 
it,  and  that  he  was  "  speaking  for  Buncombe." 

BUNCRANA.  a  market-town  and  watering-place  of  C^. 
Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division  on  the 
^st  shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  on  the  Londonderry  &  Lough  Swilly 
&  Letterkenny  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1316.  There  is  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  a  salmon  fishery,  sea  fisheries  and  a 
manufacture  of  linen.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  being 
flanked  on  the  east  and  south  by  hills  exceeding  1000  ft.  The 
picturesque  square  keep  of  an  ancient  castle  remains,  but  the 
present  Buncrana  Castle  is  a  residence  erected  in  1717.  The 
golf-h'nks  are  well  Jmown. 

BUNDABBRGt  a  municipal  town  and  river  port  of  Cook 
county,  (Queensland,  Australia,  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Burnett,  and  217  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop. 
(1901)  520a  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  connexion 
between  the  two  ports  is  maintained  by  road  and  railway 
bridges.  There  are  saw-mills,  breweries,  brickfields  and  dis- 
tilleries in  the  town,  and  ntmierous  sugar  factories  in  the  vicinity, 
notably  at  Millaquin,  on  the  river  below  the  town.  There  are 
wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  staple  exports  are 
sugar,  golden-syrup  and  timber.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
healthy. 

BUNDELKHAND.  a  tract  of  country  in  Central  India,  lying 
between  the  United  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Historically 
it  includes  the  five  British  districts  of  Hamlrpur,  Jalaun,  Jhansi, 
Lalitpur  and  Banda,  which  now  form  part  of  the  AUahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  politically  it  is  restricted 
to  a  collection  of  native  states,  under  the  Bundelkhand  agency. 
There  are  9  states,  13  estates  and  the  pargana  of  Alampur 
belonging  to  Indore  state,  with  a  total  area  of  9851  sq.  m.  and  a 
total  population  (i  901)  of  1,308,326,  showing  a  decrease  of  13  % 
in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects  of  faming.  The  most  important 
of  the  states  are  Orchha,  Panna,  Samthar,  Charkhari,  Chhatarpur, 
Datia,  Bijawar  and  Ajaigarh.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Indian 
Pcninsttla  railway  traverses  the  north  of  the  country.  A  garrison 
of  all  arms  is  stationed  at  Nowgong. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven  and  hilly,  except  in  the 
north-east  part,  which  forms  an  irregular  plain  cut  up  by  ravines 
scooped  out  by  torrents  during  the  periodical  rains.  The  plains 
of  Bundelkhand  are  intersected  by  three  mountain  ranges,  the 
Bindhachal,  Panna  and  Bander  chains,  the  highest  elevation 
not  exceeding  2000  ft  above  sea-level.  Beyond  these  ranges 
the  cotmtry  is  further  diversified  by  isolated  bills  rising  abruptly 
from  a  common  level,  and  presenting  from  their  steep  and  nearly 
inaccessible  scarps  eligible  sites  for  castles  and  strongholds, 
'whence  the  mountaineers  of  Bundelkhand  have  frequently 
set  at  defiance  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  states  of  India. 
The  general  slope  oi  the  country  is  towards  the  north-east,  as 
indicated  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  or  bound  the 
territory,  and  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jumiia. 


The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sind,  Betwa,  Ren,  Baighin, 
Paisuni,  Tons,  Pahuj,  Dhasan,  Berma,  Urm'al  and  Chandrawal. 
The  Sind,  rising  near  Sironj  in  Malwa,  marks  the  frontier  line 
of  Bundelkhand  on  the  side  of  Gwalior.  Parallel  to  this  river, 
but  more  to  the  eastward,  is  the  course  of  the  Betwa.  Still 
farther  to  the  east  ilows  iht  Ken,  followed  in  succession  by  the 
Baighin,  Paisuni  and  Tons.  The  Jumna  and  the  Ken  are  the 
only  two  navigable  rivers.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  streams,  the  depression  of  their  channels  and  height  of  their 
banks  render  them  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation, — ^which  is  conducted  by  means  o{jhUs  and  tanks. 
These  artificial  lakes  are  usually  formed  by  throwing  embank- 
ments across  the  lower  extremities  of  valleys,  and  thus  arresting 
and  accumulating  the  waters  flowing  through  them.  Some  of 
the  tanks  are  of  great  capacity;  the  Barwa  Sagar,  for  instance, 
is  2)  m.  in  diameter.  Diamonds  are  found,  particularly  near 
the  town  of  Panna,  in  a  range  of  hills  called  by  the  natives 
Band-AhiL 

The  mines  of  Maharajpur,  Rajpur,  Kimera  and  Gadasia 
have  been  famous  for  magnificent  diamonds;  and  a  very  large 
one  dug  from  the  last  was  kept  in  the  fort  of  Kalinjar  among 
the  treasures  of  Raja  Himmat  Bahadur.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Akbar  the  mines  of  Panna  produced  diamonds  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000  annually,  and  were  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue,  but  for  many  years  they  have  not  been  so  profitable. 

The  tree  vegetaUon  consists  rather  of  jungle  or  copse  than 
forest,  abounding  in  game  which  is  preserved  by  the  native 
chiefs.  There  are  also  within  these  coverts  several  varieties  of 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  wild  boar,  nilgdi 
and  jackaL 

The  peoi^e  represent  various  races.  The  Bundelas — the  race 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  country — still  maintain  their  dignity 
as  chieftains,  by  disdaim'ng  to  cultivate  the  soil,  although  by 
no  means  conspicuous  for  lofty  sentiments  of  honour  or  morality. 
An  Indian  proverb  avers  that  "  one  native  of  Bundelkhand 
commits  as  much  fraud  as  a  hundred  Dandis  "  (weighers  of  grain, 
and  notorious  rogues).  About  Datia  and  Jhansi  the  inhabitants 
are  a  stout  and  handsome  race  of  men,  weU  off  and  contented. 
The  prevaih'ng  religion  in  Bundelkhand  is  Hinduism. 

The  earUcst  dynasty  recorded  to  have  ruled  in  Bundelkhand 
were  the  Garhwas,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Parihars;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  either.  About  a.d.  800  the  Parihars  are 
said  to  have  been oustedby  the Chandels,andDanghaVanna,chief 
of  the  Chandel  Rajputs,  appears  to  have  established  the  earliest 
paramount  power  in  Bundelkhand  towards  the  close  of  the  loth 
century  a.d.  Under  his  dynasty  the  country  attained  its  greatest 
splendour  in  the  early  part  of  the  izth  century,  when  its  raja, 
whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Nerbudda, 
marched  at  the  head  of  36,000  horse  and  45,000  foot,  with  640 
elephants,  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In 
1x82  the  Chandel  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Prithwi  Raj,  the 
ruler  of  Ajroer  and  Delhi,  after  which  the  country  remained  in 
niinous  anarchy  until  the  close  of  the  X4th  century,  when  the 
Bundelas,  a  spurious  offshoot  of  the  Garhwa  tribe  of  Rajputs, 
estaUished  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  One  of 
these  took  possession  of  Orchha  by  treacherously  poisom'ng  its 
chief.  His  successor  succeeded  in  further  aggrandizing  the 
Bimdela  state,  but  he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  notorious 
plunderer,  and  his  character  is  further  stained  by  the  assassins- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Abul  FazI,  the  prime  minister  and  historian 
of  Akbar.  Jajhar  Singh,  the  third  Bundela  chief,  unsuccessfully 
revolted  against  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  his  country  became  in- 
corporated for  a  short  time  with  the  empire.  The  struggles  of 
the  Bundelas  for  independence  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  the  admission  of  several  petty  states  as  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire  on  condition  of  military  service.  The 
Bundelas,  under  Champat  Rai  and  his  son  Chhatar  Sal,  offered 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  prc»elytizing  efforts  of  Aurangzeb. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  Mahommedan  invasion  in  1732,  Chhatar  Sal 
asked  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Mahratta  Peshwa,  whom 
he  adopted  as  his  son,  giving  him  a  third  of  his  dominions.  The 
Mahrattas  gradually  extended  their  influence  over  Bundelkhand, 
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and  in  1792  the  peshwa  was  acknowledged  as  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  country.  Hie  Mahiatta  power  was,  however, 
on  the  decline;  the  flight  of  the  peshwa  from  his  capital  to 
Bassein  before  the  British  arms  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  peshwa  and  the  British 
government,  the  districts  of  Banda  and  Hamirpur  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter.  Two  chiefs  then  held  the  ceded  districts, 
Himmat  Bahadur,  the  leader  of  the  Sanyasis,  who  promoted  the 
views  of  the  British,  and  Shamsher,  who  made  common  cause 
with  the  Mahraitas.  In  September  1803,  the  united  forces  of 
the  English  and  Himmat  Bahadiir  compelled  Shamsher  to  retreat 
with  his  army.  In  1809  Ajaigarh  was  besieged  by  a  British 
force,  and  again  three  years  later  Kalinjar  was  besieged  and 
taken  after  a  heavy  loss.  In  1817,  by  the  treaty  of  Poona,  the 
British  government  acquired  from  the  peshwa  all  his  rights, 
interests  and  pretensions,  feudal,  territorial  or  pecuniary,  in 
Bundelkhand.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  an 
assurance  was  given  by  the  British  government  that  the  rights 
of  those  interested  in  the  transfer  should  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected, and  the  host  of  petty  native  principalities  in  the  pro- 
vince is  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faitH  with  which 
this  clause  has  txen  carried  out.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
however,  nuiny  of  the  chiefs  rose  against  the  British,  the  rani  of 
Jhansi  being  a  notable  eiample. 

BUNDI,  or  BoONDEE,  a  native  stafe  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency,  lying  on  the  north-east  of  the  river  Chambal,  in  a  hilly 
tract  historically  known  as  Haraoti,  from  the  Hara  sept  of  the 
great  dan  of  Chaahan  Rajputs,  to  which  the  maharao  raja  of 
Bundi  belongs.  It  has  an  area  of  3220  sq.  m.  Many  parts  of 
the  state  are  wild  and  hilly,  inhabited  by  a  large  Mina  population, 
formerly  notorious  as  a  race  of  robbers.  Two  rivers,  the  Chambia 
and  the  Mej,  water  the  state;  the  former  is  navigable  by  boats. 
In  1901  the  population  was  171,227,  showing  a  decrease  of 
42%  due  to  the  effects  of  famine.'  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£46,000,  the  tribute  £8000.  There  is  no  raUway ,  but  the  metalled 
road  from  Kotah  to  the  British  cantonment  of  Deoli  passes 
through  the  state.  The  town  of  Bundi  had  a  population  in  190 1 
of  19,313.  A  school  for  the  education  of  boys  of  high  rank  was 
opened  in  1897. 

The  state  of  Bundi  was  founded  about  a.o.  1343  by  the  Hara 
chief  Rao  Dewa,  or  Dcoraj,  who  captured  the  town  from  the 
Minas.  Its  importance,  however,  dates  from  the  time  of  Rao 
Surjan,  who  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  in  1554  &nd  by 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Mahommedan  emperors  of  DelM 
(1569)  received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory.  From  this 
time  the  rulers  of  Bundi  bore  the  title  of  rao  raja.  In  the  17th 
century  their  power  was  curtailed  by  the  division  of  Haraoti 
into  the  two  states  of  Kotah  and  Bundi;  but  they  continued 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  Indian  history,  and  the  title  of 
maharao  raja  was  conferred  on  Budh  Singh  for  the  part  played 
by  him  in  securing  the  imperial  throne  for  Bahadur  Shah  I.  after 
the  death  of  Aurangzcb  in  1707.  In  1804  the  maharao  raja 
Bishan  Singh  gave  valuable  assistance  to  Colonel  Monson  in  his 
disastrous  retreat  before  Holkar,  in  revenge  for  which  the 
Mahratas  and  Pindaris  continually  ravaged  his  state  up  to  181 7. 
On  the  loth  of  February  1818,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
Bishan  Singh,  Bundi  was  taken  under  British  protection.  In 
1821  Bishan  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ram  Singh,  who 
ruled  till  1889.  He  is  described  as  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
Rajput  gentleman,  and  **  the  most  conservative  prince  in 
conservative  Rajputana."  His  rule  was  popular  and  beneficent ; 
and  though  during  the  mutiny  of  1857  his  attitude  was  equivocal, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  British  government, 
being  created  G.C.S.I.  and  a  counsellor  of  the  empire  in  1877 
and  CLE.  in  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Raghubir 
Singh,  who  was  made  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1897  and  a  G.C.I.E.  m  1901. 

BUNBR,  a  valley  on  the  Peshawar  border  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  of  India.  It  is  a  small  mountain  valley, 
dotted  with  villages  and  divided  into  seven  sub-divisions.  The 
Mora  HiUs  and  the  Ilara  range  divide  it  from  Swat,  the  Sinawar 
range  from  Yusafzai,  the  Gum  mountains  from  the  Chamla 
valley,  and  the  Duma  range  from  the  Puian  Valley.    It  is  in- 


habited by  the  Iliassai  and  Malizai  divisions  of  the  Paihaa  tribe 
of  Yusafzais,  who  are  called  after  their  country  the  Bunervils. 
There  is  no  finer  race  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  tkn 
the  Bimerwals.  Simple  and  austere  in  their  habits,  Teli8>ous 
and  truthful  in  their  ways,  hospitable  to  all  who  seek  shdter 
amongst  them,  free  from  secret  assassinatioos,  they  arr  brigjii 
examples  of  the  Pathan  character  at  iu  best.  They  are  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  tribe,  numbering  8000  fighting  nciL  The 
Umbeyla  Expedition  of  1863  under  Sir  Neville  ChamtKiUn 
was  occasioned  by  the  Bunerwals  siding  with  the  Hindosuai 
Fanatics,  who  had  settled  down  at  Malka  in  their  territory.  In 
the  end  the  Bunerwals  were  subdued  by  a  force  of  9000  Britisli 
troops,  and  Malka  was  destroyed,  but  they  made  so  fierce  a 
resistance,  in  particular  in  that  attack  upon  the  **Cni* 
picket,  that  the  Indian  medal  with  a  clasp  for  **  Umbo^" 
Was  granted  in  1869  to  the  survivors  of  the  expedition.  The 
government  of  India  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  tnbe 
again  until  the  Buner  campaign  of  1897  under  Sir  Bindon  Blood. 
Many  Bunerwals  took  part  in  the  attack  of  the  Swatis  on  the 
Malakand  fort,  and  a  force  of  3000  British  troops  was  sent  10 
punish  them;  but  the  tribe  made  only  a  feeble  lesistaaoe  at 
the  passes  into  their  country,  and  speedily  handed  in  the  anas 
demanded  of  them  and  made  complete  submission. 

BUNGALOW  (an  Anglo-Indian  word  from  the  Hindnstaai 
&a»f/d,belonging  to  Benga]),a  one-storeyed  house  with  a  vecaadak 
and  a  projecting  roof,  the  typical  dwelling  for  EoropeaiB  is 
India;  the  name  is  also  used  for  similar  buildings  vhkh  have 
become  common  for  seaside  and  summer  residences  in  Ameria 
and  Great  Britain.  Dak  or  dawk  bungalows  (from  ddk  or  ioieft, 
a  post,  a  relay  of  men  for  carrying  the  mails,  &c.)  are  the  goven- 
mcnt  rest-houses  established  at  intervals  for  the  use  of  travdkn 
on  the  high  roads  of  India. 

BUNGAY,  a  market-town  in  the  Lowestoft  parliamcntaiy 
division  of  Suffolk,  England;  113  m.  N.E.  from  London  oa  a 
branch  from  Becdes  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Fop.  (1901) 
3314.  It  is  picturesquely  placed  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  wra 
Waveney,  the  boundary  with  Norfolk.  Of  the  two  parish 
churches  that  of  St  Mary  has  a  fine  Perpendicular  tower,  aixl 
that  of  Holy  Trinity  a  round  tower  of  which  the  lower  part 
is  Norman.  St  Mary's  was  attached  to  a  Benedictine  nuaoery 
founded  in  1 160.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  date  from  1 281 .  They 
are  fragmentary  though  massive;  and  there  are  traces  of  earth- 
works of  much  earlier  date.  The  castle  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
powierful  family  of  Bigod,  being  granted  to  Roger  Bigod,  a 
Norman  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  in  1075.  A  grammar  school 
was  founded  in  1592.  There  are  large  printing-works,  and 
founding  and  malting  are  prosecuted.  There  is  a  ooasidcrafale 
carrying  trade  on  the  Waveney. 

BUNION  (a  word  usually  derived  from  the  ItaL  htpiam, 
a  swelling,  but,  according  to  the  New  En^isk  Didionary,  the 
late  and  rare  literary  use  of  the  word  makes  an  Italian  derivatka 
unlikely;  there  is  an  O.  Eng.  word  **  burmy,"  also  mcaniitg  a 
swelling,  and  a|i  O.  Fr.  buipu,  modem  higne,  showing  a  probable 
common  origin  now  lost,  cf.  also  "  bunch  "),  an  inflamed  swelling 
of  the  bursa  mucosa^  the  sac  containing  synovial  fluid  oa  the 
metatarsal  joint  of  the  big  toe,  or,  more  rardy,  of  the  h'ttle  toe. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  corns  or  suppuration,  leading  to 
an  ulcer  or  even  gangrene.  The  cause  is  usually  pressure; 
removal  of  this,  and  general  palliative  treatment  by  dressings.  &c. 
are  usually  effective,  but  in  severe  and  obstinate  cases  a  sargM 
operation  may  be  necessary. 

BUNKER  HILU  the  name  of  a  small  hfll  in  Charleston 
(Boston),  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  famous  9A  the  scene  of  the 
first  considerable  engagement  in  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence (June  17, 1775).  Bunker  Hill  (no  ft.)  was  oMinectcd  b>' a 
ridge  with  Breed's  Hill  (75  ft.),  both  being  on  a  narrow  peninsola 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Boston,  joined  by  a  caosevay 
with  the  mainland.  Since  the  affair  of  Lexington  (April  19. 
177s)  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  British  forces,  had 
remained  inactive  at  Boston  awaiting  reinforcements  froo 
England;  the  headquarters  of  the  Americans  were  at  Cambridge, 
with  advanced  posts  occupying  much  of  the  4  m.  sepacatiag 
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Cunbridse  from  Bunker  Hill.    When  Gage  received  his  re- 
inforcements at  the  end  of  May,  he  determined  to  repair  his 
strange  neglect  by  which  the  hills  on  the  peninsula  had  been 
sUowcd  to  remain  unoccupied  and  unfortified.    As  soon  as  the 
Americans  became  aware  of  Gage's  intention  they  determined 
to  frustrate  it,  and  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  June, 
a  force  of  about  1 200  men,  under  Colonel  William  Presoott  and 
Mtjor-General  Israel  Putnam,  with  some  engineers  and  a  few 
field-guns,  occupied  Breed's  Hill — to  which  the  name  Bunker 
Hill  is  itself  now  popularly  applied— and  when  daylight  disclosed 
their  presence  to  the  British  they  had  already  strongly  entrenched 
Uteir  position.    Gage  lost  no  time  in  sending  troops  across  from 
Boston  with  orders  to  assault.    The  British  force,  between 
2000  and  3000  strong,  under  (Sir)  William  Howe,  supported 
by  artillery  and  by  the  guns  of  men-of-war  and  floating  batteries 
stationed  in  the  anchorage  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  were 
fresh  and  well  disciplined.    The  American  force  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  inexperienced  volunteers,  numbers  of  whom  were 
already  wearied  by  the  trench  work  of  the  nighL    As  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  with  their  camp  the  numbers  engaged  on  the 
hill  fluctuated  during  the  day,  but  at  no  time  exceeded  about 
1500  men.    The  vilhge  of  Charlestown,  from  which  a  galling 
musketry  fire  was  directed  against  the  British,  was  by  General 
Howe's  orders  almost  totally  destroyed  by  hot  shot  during  the 
attack.    Instead  of  attempting  to  cut  off*  the  Americans  by 
occupying  the  neck  to  the  rear  of  their  position,  Gage  ordered 
the  advance  to  be  made  up  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent  facing 
the  works  on  the  hilL    Whether  or  not  in  obedience — as  tradition 
asserts — ^to  an  order  to  reserve  fire  until  they  could  see  the 
whites  of  their  assailants'  eyes,  the  American  volunteers  with 
admirable  steadiness  waited  till  the  attack  was  on  the  point  of 
being  driven  home,  when  they  delivered  a  fire  so  sustained  and 
deadly  that  the  British  line  broke  in  disorder.    A  second  assault, 
made  like  the  first,  with  the  precision  and  discipline  of  the  parade- 
ground  met  the  same  fate,  but  Gage's  troops  had  still  spirit 
enough  for  a  third  assault,  and  this  time  they  carried  the  position 
with  the  bayonet,  capturing  five  pieces  of  ordnance  and  putting 
the  enemy  to  flight.    Tlie  loss  of  the  British  was  X054  men 
killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  89  commissioned 
ofllcers;  while  the  American  casualties  amounted  to  420  killed 
and  wounded,  including  General  Joseph  Warren,  and  30  prisoners. 
(See  Ameucan  Wak  op  Independence.) 

The  significance  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  not,  however, 
to  be  gauged  by  the  losses  on  either  side,  heavy  as  they  were  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  nor  by  its  purely  military 
results,  but  by  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced;  and  when 
it  is  considered  from  this  standpoint  its  far-reaching  consequences 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  "  It  roused  at  once  the  fierce 
instinct  of  combat  in  America  .  .  .,  and  dispelled  ...  the 
almost  superstitious  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  encountering 
regular  troops  with  hastily  levied  volunteers.  ...  No  one 
questioned  the  conspicuous  gallantry  with  which  the  provincial 
troops  had  supported  a  long  fire  from  the  ships  and  awaited  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  and  British  soldiers  had  been  twice  driven 
back  in  disorder  before  their  fire."  *  The  pride  which  Americans 
naturally  felt  in  such  an  achievement,  and  the  self-confidence 
which  it  inspired,  were  increased  when  they  learnt  that  the 
small  force  on  Bunker  Hill  had  not  been  properly  reinforced, 
and  that  their  ammiwition  was  running  short  before  they  were 
dislodged  from  their  position*  Had  the  character  of  the  fighting 
on  that  day  been  other  than  it  was;  had  the  American  volunteers 
been  easily,  and  at  the  first  assault,  driven  from  their  fortified 
position  by  the  troops  of  George  III.,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
resistance  to  the  British  government  would  have  died  out  in  the 
North  American  colonies  through  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
own  power  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Bunker  Hill,  whatever  it 
may  have  to  teach  the  student  of  war,  taught  the  American 
colonists  in  1775  ^^  ^^  <xl<^  against  them  in  the  enterprise  in 


which  they  had  embarked  were  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  deny 
them  all  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

In  1843  a  monument^  321  ft.  high,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
of  Quincy  granite,  was  completed  on  Breed's  Hill  (now  Bunker 
Hill)  to  commemorate  the  battle,  when  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  also  delivered  the  famous  dedicatory 
oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  z8as.  Bunker  HiU 
day  is  a  state  holiday. 

See  R.  Frothingham,  rft«  Ctntennial:    BcUle  of  Bunker  Hilt 


*  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  History  of  England  in  tJu  Eighteenth  Century, 
lit.  428. 

*  Ceneral  Gage's  despatch.  A  merican  Remembrancer,  1 776,  part  1 1 . 
p.  ija. 


HtU  (Boston.  1875):  S.  Sweet.  Who  was  the  Commander  at  Bunker 
HtUt  (Boston.  1850);  W.  R  H.  Lecky,  History  of  Engfand  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii  (London,  1883) ;  Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan. 
The  American  Revolution  (London.  1899);  Fortescue,  History  of 
the  British  Army,  voL  iii.  pp.  153  aeq.  (London,  1903).     (R.  J.  Nf.) 

BUNN,  ALFRED  (1796-1860),  English  theatrical  manager, 
was  appointed  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lahe  theatre,  London, 
in  1823.  In  1826  he  was  managing  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birming- 
ham, and  in  1833  he  undertook  the  joint  management  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  London.  In  this  undertaking  he  met 
with  vigorous  opposition.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  patent 
theatres  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  on  Bunn's 
petition  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  diffi- 
culties first  with  his  company,  then  with  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  had  to  face  the  keen  rivalry  of  the  other  theatres.  A  16ng- 
sUnding  quarrel  with  Macready  resulted  in  the  tragedian 
assaulting  the  manager.  In  1840  Buim  was  declared  a  bankrupt, 
but  he  continued  to  manage  Drury  Lane  till  1848.  Artistically 
his  control  of  the  two  chief  English  theatres  was  hi^y  successful. 
Nearly  every  leading  English  actor  played  under  Ids  management, 
and  he  made  a  courageous  attempt  to  establuh  English  opera, 
producing  the  principal  works  of  Balfe  He  had  some  gift  for 
writing,  and  most  of  the  libretti  of  these  operas  were  translated 
by  himself.  In  The  Stage  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain  (3  vols., 
1840)  he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  managerial  experiences.  He 
died  at  Boulogne  on  the  aoth  of  December  i860. 

BUHNER.  HENRY  CUTLER  (1855-1896),  American  writer, 
was  bom  in  Ostrego,  New  York,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1855. 
He  was^ucated  in  New  York  City.  From  being  a  derk  in  an 
importing  house,  he  turned  to  journalism,  and  after  some  work 
as  a  reporter,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Arcadian  (1873),  he  became 
in  1877  assistant  editor  of  the  comic  weekly  Puck.  He  soon 
assumed  the  editorship,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  Nutley, 
N.J.,  on  the  nth  of  May  1896.  He  developed  Puck  from  a  new 
struggling  periodical  into  a  powerful  social  and  political  organ. 
In  1886  he  published  a  novel,  The  Midge,  followed  in  1887  by 
The  Story  of  a  New  York  House.  But  his  best  efforts  in  fiction 
were  his  short  stories  and  sketches— 5Aor/  Sixes  (1891),  More 
Short  Sixes  (1894),  Made  in  France  (1893),  Zadoc  Pine  and  Other 
Stories  (1891),  Love  in  Old  Cloathes  and  Other  Stories  (1896),  and 
Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Ldne  (1896).  His  verses— i4ifi  from 
Arcady  and  Elsewhere  (1884),  containing  the  well-known  poem, 
The  Way  to  Arcady;  Rowen  (1892);  and  Poems  (1896),  edited 
by  his  friend  Brander  Matthew»--display  a  Ug^i  play  of  imagina- 
tion and  a  delicate  workmanship.  He  also  wrote  dever  vers  de 
sociiti  and  parodies.  Of  his  several  plays  (usually  written  in 
collaboration),  the  best  was  The  Tower  of  Babel  (1883). 

BUNSEN,  CHRISHAN  CHARLES  J0SIA8,  Babon  von  (1791- 
i860),  Prussian  diplomatist  and  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  25 tb  of 
August  1791  at  Korbach,  an  old  town  in  the  little  Gerihad 
prindpality  of  Waldeck.  His  father  was  a  farmer  who  was 
driven  by  poverty  to  become  a  soldier.  Having  studied  at  the 
Korbach  grammar  school  and  Marburg  university,  Bunsen  went 
in  his  nineteenth  year  to  G6ttingen,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  teaching  and  later  by  acting  as  tutor  to  W.  B.  Astor,  the 
American  merchant  He  won  ^e  university  prize  essay  of  the 
year  z8x2  by  a  treatise  on  the  Athenian  Law  of  Inheritance,  and 
a  few  months  later  the  university  of  Jena  granted  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  During  1813  he 
travelled  with  Astor  in  South  Germany,  and  then  turned  to  the 
study  of  the  religion,  laws,  language  and  Hterature  of  the  Teutonic 
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races.  He  had  read  Hebrew  when  a  boy,  and  now  worked  at 
Arabic  at  Munich,  Persian  at  Leiden,  and  Norse  at  Copenhagen. 
At  the  close  of  1815  he  went  to  Berlin,  to  lay  before  Niebuhr 
the  plan  of  research  which  he  had  mapped  out.  Niebuhr  was 
80  impressed  with  Bunscn's  ability  that,  two  years  later,  when 
he  became  Prussian  envoy  to  the  papal  court,  he  made  the  young 
scholar  his  secretary.  The  intervening  years  Bunsen  spent  in 
assiduous  labour  among;  the  libraries  and  collections  of  Paris 
and  Florence.  In  July  18x7  he  married  Frances  Waddington, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  B.  Waddington  of  Lianover, 
Monmouthshire. 

As  secretary  to  Niebuhr,  Bunsen  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Vatican  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
church  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  to  provide  for  the  largely 
increased  Catholic  population.  He  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
the  importance  of  this  new  vitality  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican, 
and  he  made  it  his  duty  to  provide  against  its  possible  dangers 
by  urging  upon  the  Prussian  court  the  wisdom  of  fair  and 
impartial  treatment  of  its  Catholic  subjects.  In  this  object 
he  was  at  first  successful,  and  both  from  the  Vatican  and  from 
Frederick  William  III.,  who  put  him  in  charge  of  the  legation 
on  Niebuhr's  resignation,  he'  received  unqualified  approbation. 
Owing  partly  to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Count  Spiegel,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
thorny  question  of  "  mixed  "  marriages  {i.e.  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant)  would  have  been  happily  solved;  but  the 
archbishop  died  in  1835,  the  arrangement  was  never  ratified, 
and  the  Prussian  king  was  foolish  enough  to  appoint  as  Spiegel's 
successor  the  narrow-minded  partisan  Baron  Droste.  The  pope 
gladly  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  two  years  the  forward 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  had  brought  about  the  strife  which  Bunsen 
and  Spiegel  had  tried  to  prevent  Bunsen  rashly  recommended 
that  Droste  should  be  seized^  but  the  coup  was  so  clumsily 
attempted,  that  the  incriminating  documents  were,  it  is  said, 
destroyed  in  advance.  The  government,  in  this  impasse^  took 
the  safest  course,  refused  to  support  Bunsen,  and  accepted  his 
resignation  in  April  1838. 

After  leaving  Rome,  where  he  had  become  intimate  with  all 
that  was  most  interesting  in  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  the 
papal  capital,  Bunsen  went  to  England,  where,  except  for  a 
short  term  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  Switzerland  (i  839-1 841), 
he  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  official  life.  The  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Prussia  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  on  June  7  th, 
1840,  made  a  great  change  in  Bunsen's  career.  Ever  since  their 
first  meeting  in  1828  the  two  men  had  been  close  friends  and  had 
exchanged  ideas  in  an  intimate  correspondence,  published  under 
Ranke's  editorship  in  1873.  Enthusiasm  for  evangelical  religion 
and  admiration  for  the  Anglican  Church  they  held  in  common, 
and  Bunsen  was  the  instrument  naturally  selected  for  realizing 
the  king's  fantastic  scheme  of  setting  up  at  Jerusalem  a  Prusso- 
Anglican  bishopric  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  of  the  unity  and 
aggressive  force  of  Protestantism.  The  special  mission  of  Bunsen 
to  England,  from  June  to  November  1841,  was  completely 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  English  high  churchmen 
and  Lutheran  extremists.  The  Jerusalem  bishopric,  with  the 
consent  of  the  British  government  and  the  active  encouragement 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  was 
duly  established,  endowed  with  Prussian  and  English  money, 
and  remained  for  some  forty  years  an  isolated  symbol  of 
Protestant  unity  and  a  rock  of  stumbling  to  Anglican  Catholics. 

During  his  stay  in  England  Bunsen  had  made  himself  very 
popular  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  he  was  selected  by 
Queen  Victoria,  out  of  three  names  proposed  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St  James's.  In  this  post 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  His  tenure  of  the  office  coincided 
with  the  critical  period  in  Prussian  and  European  affairs  which 
culminated  in  the  revolutions  of  1848.  With  the  visionary 
schemes  of  Frederick  WilUam,  whether  that  of  setting  up  a  strict 
episcopal  organization  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  or  that  of 
reviving  the  defunct  ideal  of  the  medieval  Empire,  Bunsen  found 
himself  increasingly  out  of  sympathy.  He  reali2ed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  signs  that  heralded  the  coming  storm,  and  tried  in 


vain  to  move  the  king  to  a  policy  which  would  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  Germany  united  and  free.  He  felt  bitteriy  the 
humiliation  of  Prussia  by  Austria  after  the  victory  ef  tltf 
reaction;  and  in  1852  he  set  his  signature  rductantly  to  the 
treaty  which,  in  his  view,  surrendered  the  **  coostittttioul 
rights  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein."  His  wbde  influence  vas 
now  directed  to  withdrawing  Prussia  from  the  blighting  infisenoe 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  attempting  to  draw  doser  the  ties  thu 
bound  her  to  Great  Britam.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Criaeta 
War  he  urged  Frederick  William  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  tke 
western  powers,  and  create  a  diversion  in  the  north-east  vkidi 
would  have  forced  Russia  at  once  to  terms.  Hie  rejection  of  his 
advice,  and  the  proclamation  of  Prussia's  attitude  of "  benevoJcBt 
neutrah'ty,"  led  him  in  April  1854  to  offer  his  resignatioB,  n^cb 
was  accepted. 

Bunsen's  life  as  a  public  man  was  now  jHacticaBy  at  an  cad. 
He  retired  first  to  a  villa  on  the  Neckar  near  Heidelbeif  aadkier 
to  Bonn.  He  refused  to  stand  for  a  seat,  in  the  Libenl  interest, 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  diet,  but  continued  u>  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1855  published  in  t«o 
volumes  a  work.  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeil:  BrUfe,  ire,  which  acrdsed 
an  immense  influence  in  reviving  the  Liboal  movement  wfakk 
the  failure  of  the  revolution  had  crushed.  In  Sq>tanber  1S57 
Bunsen  attended,  as  the  king's  guest,  a  meeting  ol  the  £▼»• 
gelical  Alliance  at  Berlin;  and  one  of  the  last  papers  sipied 
by  Frederick  William,  before  his  mind  gave  way  in  October,  vss 
that  which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  baron  and  a  peen|t 
for  life.  In  1858,  at  the  special  request  of  the  r^ent  (aftenords 
the  emperor)  William,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Prussian  Upper 
House,  and,  though  remaining  silent,  supported  the  new  nini&tiy, 
of  which  his  political  and  personal  friends  were  memben* 

Literary  work  was,  however,  his  main  preoccupatioD  duricf 
all  this  period.  Two  discoveries  of  andcnt  MSS.  made  durifi| 
his  stay  in  London,  the  one  containing  a  shorter  text  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Ignatius f  and  the  other  an  unknown  work  (h  «S 
the  Heresies^  by  Bishop  Hippolytus,  had  already  led  him  to 
write  his  Hippolytus  and  kis  Age:  Doctrine  and  PracHct  ef  Rsm 
under  Commodus  and  Severus  (185a).  He  now  conoentraied  al 
his  e'fforts  upon  a  translation  of  the  Bible  with  commcstarai 
While  this  was  in  preparation  he  published  his  Cod  w  Histjn, 
in  which  he  contends  that  the  progress  of  w«a"HTiH  mardKi 
parallel  to  the  conception  of  God  formed  within  each  oaiioa 
by  the  highest  exponents  of  its  thought.  At  the  same  tuce  be 
carried  through  the  press,  assisted  by  Samuel  Birch,  the  ooe- 
dudiqg  volumes  of  his  work  (published  in  En^ish  as  vdl  tf 
in  German)  Egypfs  Place  in  Universal  History— contaiiuRg  a 
reconstruction  of  Egyptian  chronology,  together  with  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  relation  in  which  the  language  and  the  rdipoo 
of  that  coimtry  stand  to  the  development  of  eadb  among  the 
more  andent  non-Aryan  and  Aryan  races.  His  ideas  on  this 
subject  were  most  fully  developed  in  two  volumes  published  io 
London  before  he  quitted  En^and— OKtfuicr  cf  tke  PkHos^fiy 
of  Universal  Histay  as  applied  to  Language  and  Rdigiem  (3  vds , 

1854). 

In  1858  Bunsen's  health  began  to  fail;  visits  to  Cannes  m  1S5S 
and  1859  brought  no  improvement,  and  he  died  on  Novtmbcf 
38th,  x86o.  One  of  his  last  requests  having  been  that  his  vife 
would  write  down  recollections  of  their  common  life,  she  pub- 
lished his  Memoirs  in  1868,  which  contain  much  of  his  private 
correspondence.  The  German  transition  of  these  Mcnsin 
has  added  extracts  from  unpublished  documents,  throwisg  s 
new  light  upon  the  political  events  in  which  Ue  played  a  part 
Baron  Humboldt's  letters  to  Bunsen  were  printed  m  1869. 

Bunsen's  English  connexion,  both  through  his  wife  (d.  1876) 
and  through  his  own  long  residence  in  London,  was  further  iv 
creased  in  his  family.  He  had  ten  children,  induding  five  soo:. 
Henry  (1818-1855),  Ernest  (1819-1903),  Karl  (i8ai-i8S;». 
Georg  (1824-1896)  and  Theodor  (1832-1893).  Of  these  Ksii 
(Charles)  and  Theodor  had  careen  in  the  German  dipkiaatic 
service;  and  Georg,  who  for  some  time  was  an  active  politicita 
in  Germany,  eventually  retired  to  live  in  London;  Hnry.  «te 
was  an  English  clergyman,  became  a  oaturaliKd 
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isd Ernest,  who  in  1845  married  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Gurney, 

subsequently  resided  and  died  in  London.    The  form  of  "  de  ** 

Bunsen  was  adopted  for  the  surname  in  England.    Ernest  de 

Bunscn  was  a  scholarly  writer,  who  published  various  works 

iwth  in  Gemutn  and  in  English,  notably  on  Biblical  chronology 

and  other  questions  of  comparative  religion.  His  son,  Sir  Maurice 

de  Bunsen  (b.  1853),  entered  the  English  diplomatic  service  in 

1S77,  and  after  a  varied  experience  became  minister  at  Lisbon 

in  1905* 

See  also  L.  von  Ranke,  A  us  dem  Brie/wecksel  Friedrieh  WUkdms 
IV.  tnit  Bunsen  (Berlin,  1873).  The  biography  in  the  9th  edition 
of  thin  encyclopaedia,  which  has  been  drawn  upon  above,  was  by 
Geors  von  Bunsen. 

BUNSEN,  ROBERT  WUHELH  VON   (1811-1899),  German 
dicmist,  was  bom  at  G5ttingcn  on  the  31st  of  Mardi  181 1,  his 
biher,  Christian  Bunscn,  being  chief  librarian  and  professor  of 
modem  philology  at  the  university.    He  himself  entered  the 
university  in  1828,  and  in  1834  became  Privat-docent.    In  1836 
be  became  teacher  of  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Casscl,  and  in  1839  took  up  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
dtemtstry  at  Marburg,  where  he  remained  till  1851.    In  1852, 
after  a  brief  period  in  Breslau,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  in 
spite  of  an  uigcnt  invitation  to  migrate  to  Berlin  as  successor 
to  E.  Mitscherlich.    He  retired  from  active  work  in  1889,  and 
died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  i6th  of  August  1899.    The  first  re- 
search by  which  attention  was  drawn  to  Bunsen's  abilities  was 
concerned  with  the  cacodyl  compoxmds  (see  Arsenic),  though 
be  had  already,  in  1834,  discovered  the  virtues  of  freely  pre- 
dpitated  hydrated  ferric  oxide  as  an  antidote  to  arsenical 
poisoning.    It  was  begun  in  1837  at  Casscl,  and  during  the  six 
years  he  spent  upon  it  he  not  only  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
throu^  an  explosion,  but  nearly  killed  himself  by  arsenical 
poisoning.    It  represents  almost  his  only  excursion  into  organic 
chemistry,  and  apart  from  its  accuracy  and  completeness  it  is 
of  historical  interest  in  the  development  of  that  branch  of  the 
science  as  being  the  foreranner  of  the  fmitful  investigations  on 
the  organo-metalh'c  compounds  subsequently  carried  out  by  his 
English  pupil,  Edward  Frankland.    Simultaneously  with  his 
work  on  cacodyl,  he  was  studying  the  composition  of  the  gases 
given  off  from  blast  furnaces.    He  showed  that  in  German 
furnaces  nearly  half  the  heat  yielded  by  the  fuel  was  being 
allowed  to  escape  with  the  waste  gases,  and  when  he  came  to 
England,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lyon  Pbyfair  investigated 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  English  furnaa»,  he  found  the  waste 
to  amount  to  over  80%.    These  researches  marked  a  stage  in 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  they  led  also  to  the  ebboration  of  Bunsen's  famous  methods 
of  measuring  gaseous  volumes,  &c.,  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  only  book  he  ever  published  {Gasomelrisdie  MeUtoden,  1857). 
In  1 84 1  he  invented  the  carbon-zinc  electric  cell  which  is  known 
by  his  name,  and  which  conducted  him  to  several  important 
achievements.    He  first  employed  it  to  produce  the  electric  arc, 
and  showed  that  from  44  cells  a  light  equal  to  1 171*3  candles 
could  be  obtained  with  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  zinc 
per  hour.    To  measure  this  light  he  designed  in  1844  another 
instrument,  which  in  various  modifications  has  come  into  ex- 
tensive use — the  grease-spot  photometer.    In  1852  he  began 
to  carry  out  eIectrol3rtical  decompositions  by  the  aid  of  the 
battery.    By  means  of  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  he  obtained 
magnesium  for  the  first  time  in  the  metallic  state,  and  studied 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties,  among  other  things  demon- 
strating the  brilliance  and  high  actinic  qualities  of  the  flame  it 
gives  when  burnt  in  air.    From  1855  to  1863  he  published  with 
Roscoe  a  series  of  investigations  on  photochemical  measure- 
ments, which  W.  Ostwald  has  called  the  "  Clascal  example  for 
all  future  researches  in  physical  chemistry."    Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  contrivances  which  the  world  owes  to  him  is  the 
'*  Bunsen  burner  "  which  he  devised  in  1855  when  a  simple  means 
of  burning  ordinary  coal  gas  with  a  hot  smokeless  flame  was 
required  for  the  new  hboratory  at  Heidelberg.    Other  appliances 
invented  by  him  were  the  ice-€ak>rimeter  (1870),  the  vapour 


calorimeter  (1887).  and  the  filter  pump  (x868),  which  was  worked 
out  in  the  course  of  a  research  on  the  separation  of  the  platinum 
metals.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  piece  of  work 
of  a  rather  different  character.  Travelling  was  one  of  his 
favourite  rebxations,  and  in  1846  he  paid  a  visit  to  Icebnd. 
There  he  investigated  the  phenomena  of  the  geysen,  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  coming  off  from  the  fumaroles,  their  action 
on  the  rocks  with  which  they  came  into  contact,  &c.,  and  oH 
his  observations  was  founded  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
geological  theory.  But  the  most  far-reaching  of  his  achieve- 
ments was  the  ebboration,  about  1859,  jointly  with  G.  R.  Kirch- 
hoff,  of  spectrum  inalysis,  which  has  put  a  new  weapon  of  extra* 
ordinary  power  into  the  hands  both  of  chemists  and  astronomers. 
It  led  Bunsen  himself  almost  immedbtely  to  the  isobtion  of  two 
new  elements  of  the  alkali  group,  caesium  and  rubidium.  Having 
noticed  some  unknown  lines  in  the  ^>ectra  of  certain  salts  he  was 
examining,  he  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  substance  or  substances 
to  which  these  were  due.  To  this  end  he  evaporated  brge 
quantities  of  the  Dtlridieim  mineral  water,  and  it  says  much  both 
for  his  perseverance  and  powers  of  manipubtion  that  he  dealt 
with  40  tons  of  the  water  to  get  about  r7  grammes  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  of  the  two  substances,  and  that  with  about  one-third  of 
that  quantity  of  caesium  chloride  was  able  to  prepare  the  most 
important  compounds  of  the  element  and  determine  their  char- 
acteristics, even  making  goniometrical  measurements  of  their 
crystals. 

Bunsen  founded  no  school  of  diembtry;  that  is  to  say,  no 
body  of  chemical  doctrine  is  assocbtcd  with  his  name.  Indeed, 
he  took  little  or  no  part  in  discussions  of  points  of  theory,  and, 
although  he  was  conversant  with  the  trend  of  the  chemical 
thought  of  his  day,  he  preferred  to  spend  his  energies  in  the 
collection  of  experimental  data.  One  fact,  he  tised  to  say,properly 
proved  is  worth  all  the  theories  that  can  be  invented.  But  as  a 
teacher  of  chemistry  he  was  almost  without  rival,  and  his  success 
is  suflficiently  attested  by  the  scores  of  pupib  who  flocked  from 
every  part  of  the  globe  to  study  under  him,  and  by  the  number  of 
those  pupib  who  afterwanb  made  their  mark  in  the  chemical 
world.  The  secret  of  this  success  by  brgely  in  the  fact  that  he 
never  delegated  his  work  to  assbtants,  but  was  constantly  present 
with  hU  pupils  in  the  bboratory,  assisting  each  with  personal 
direction  and  advice.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  apprecbte 
the  value  of  practical  work  to  the  student,  and  he  instituted  a 
rcgubr  practical  course  at  Marburg  so  far  back  as  1840.  Though 
alive  to  the  importance  of  applied  science,  he  considered  truth 
alone  to  be  the  end  of  scientific  research,  and  the  exampb  he 
set  hb  pupils  was  one  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge. 

Sec  Sir  Henry  Roscoe*s  "  Bunsen  Memorial  Lecture,**  Trans. 
Chem.  Soe.,  r900.  which  h  reprinted  (in  German)  with  other  obituary 
notices  in  an  edition  of  Bunsen's  collected  works  published  by 
Ostwald  and  Boclenstcin  in  3  vols,  at  Leipzig  in  1904. 

BUNTER,  the  name  applied  by  English  geologists  to  the  lower 
stage  or  subdivision  of  the  Triassic  rocks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  name  has  been  adapted  from  the  German  BuntsandsUin, 
Der  bunte  SandsUin^  for  it  was  in  Germany  that  thb  continental 
type  of  Triassic  deposit  was  first  carefully  studied.  In  France, 
the  Bunter  is  known  as  the  Oris  bigflrri.  In  rtorthera  and 
central  Germany,  in  the  Harz,  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  the  Bunter 
b  usually  conformable  with  the  underlying  Permian  formation: 
in  the  south-west  and  west,  however,  it  transgresses  on  to 
older  rocks,  on  to  Coal  Measures  near  Saarbruck,  and  upon  the 
crystalline  schbts  of  Odenwald  and  the  Bbck  Forest. 

The  German  subdivisions  of  the  Bunter  are  as  follows: — (i) 
Upper  BuntsandsUin,  or  Rdt,  mottled  red  and  green  marls  and 
clays  with  occasional  beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  gypsum,  rocksalt 
and  dolomite.  In  Hesse  and  Thurin^a,  a  quartzitic  sandstone 
prevails  in  the  lower  part.  The  "  Rhizocoralhum  Dolomite  "  {R. 
Jenense,  probably  a  sponge)  of  the  btter  district  contains  the  only 
Bunter  fauna  of  any  importance.  In  Lorraine  and  the  Eifcl  and 
Saar  districts  there  are  micaceous  cbys  and  sandstones  with  plant 
remains— the  Ko/<zta  sandstone.  The  lower  beds  in  the  Bbck 
Forest,  Vosgcs,  Odenwald  and  Lorraine  very  generally  contain 
strings  of  dolomite  and  camelbn — the  so-callod  Cameol  bank." 
(2)  MiddU  Buntsandstein-UauptbrnOsandstein  (900  ft.),  the  bulk 
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of  this  lubdivimon  b  made  up  of  weakly-cemented,  cottne-gratned 
sandstones,  oblique  lamination  u  very  prevalent,  and  occasional 
conglomeratic  beds  make  their  appearance.  The  uppermost  bed 
is  usually  fine-grained  and  bears  the  footprints  of  Cheirotkerium. 
In  the  Vowes  district,  thb  subdiviswa  of  the  Bunter  is  called  the 
Cris  des  YosKS,  or  the  Crh  ^ncipal^  which  comprises:  (L)  red 
micaceous  and  argilkiceous  sandstone;  (ii.)  the  conglomirat  pntuipal; 
and  (iii.)  Crh  bigarri  principal  ( ^f^h  des  Vosges,  properly  so-called). 
(3)  Lower  Buntsandsteiitf  nne-grained  clav^  and  micaceous  sand- 
stones, red-grey,  yellow,  white  and  mottled.  The  cement  of  the 
sandstones  Is  otten  felspathk;  for  this  reason  they  yield  useful 
porcelain  clays  in  the  Thuringerwald.  Clay  galls  are  common  in  the 
sandstones  of  some  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harz 
an  oolitic  calcareous  sandstone,  Rogensletn,  occurs.  In  eastern 
Hesse,  the  lowest  beds  are  crumbly,  shaly  days,  BrdckHsckiefern. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  usually  adopted  in  England . — 
(i)  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone,  red  variegated  sandstones,  soft  and 
generally  free  from  pebbles.  (3)  Bunter  Pebble  Beds,  harder  red 
and  brown  sandstones  with  quartzose  pebbles,  very  abundant  in  some 
places.  (3)  Lower  Mottled  Sandstone,  very  similar  to  the  upper 
division.  The  Bunter  beds  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  midland 
counties  where  they  form  dry,  healthy  ground  of  moderate  elevation 
(Cannock  Chase,  Trentham,  Sherwood  Forest,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Ac).  Southward  they  may  be  followed  throueh  west  Somerset 
to  the  clilTs  of  Budlcigh  Salterton  in  Devon;  whfle  northward  they 
pass  through  north  Staffordshire.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  to  the 
vak»  of  Eden  and  St  Bees,  reappearinE  in  Elgin  and  Arran.  A  de- 
posit of  these  rocks  lies  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and  probably  flanks  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pennine  Hills,  although  here  it  is  not  so  readily 
differentiated  from  the  Keuper  beds.  The  Eng^lish  Bunter  rests 
with  a  riight  unconformity  upon  the  older  formations.  It  is  gener- 
ally absent  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  but  thickens  rapidly  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 


Lancashire  and 
W.  Cheshire. 

Suffordshire. 

Leicestershire  and 
Warwickshire. 

(I)     500  ft. 

w  500-750  ft. 

(3)  300-500  ft. 

50-300  ft. 

100-300  ft. 

O-IOO  ft. 

Absent 

0-100  ft. 

Absent 

The  material  forming  the  Bunter  beds  of  England  came  probably 
from  the  north-west,  out  in  Devonshire  there  are  indications  which 
point  to  an  additional  source. 

In  the  Alpine  region,  most  of  the  Trias  differs  markedly  from 
that  of  England  and  northern  Germany,  being  of  distinctly  marine 
origin:  here  the  Bunter  is  represented  by  the  Werfen  beds  (from 
Werfen  in  Salzburg)  in  the  northern  Alps,  a  scries  of  rcxl  and  grccnish- 
grey  micaceous  shala  with  gypsum,  rock  salt  and  limestones  in  the 
upper  part;  while  in  the  southern  Alps  (S  Tirol)  there  is  an  upper 
senes  of  red  clays,  the  Campil  beds,  and  a  lower  series  of  thin  sand- 
stones, the  Sets  beds,  Mojsisovics  von  Mojsvar  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Alpine  Bunter  betongs  to  the  single  zone  of  Natica  costata  and 
TirotiUs  cassianus, 

Fossib  In  the  Bunter  are  veiy  scarce;  in  addition  to  the 
footprints  of  Cheirotharium,  direct  evidence  of  amphibians  b 
found  in 'such  forms  as  Trematosaitrus  and  Mastodonsaurus. 
Myophoria  costata  and  CtmUea  Murckisoni  are  characterbtic 
fossils.  Plants  are  represented  by  VoUsia  and  by  equisctums 
and  ferns. 

In  Eng^nd,  the  Bunter  sandstones  frequently  act  as  valuable 
reservoirs  of  underground  water;  sometimes  they  are  used  for 
building  stone  or  for  foundry  sand.  In  Germany  some  of  the 
harder  beds  have  yielded  building  stones,  which  were  much  used 
in  the  middle  ages  in  the  construction  of  cathedrals  and  castles 
in  southern  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine.  In*  the  northern  Eifel 
region,  at  Mechemich  and  elsewhere,  thb  formation  contains  lead 
ore  in  the  form  of  spots  and  patches  (Ktu^nerz)  in  the  sandstone; 
some  of  the  lead  ore  was  worked  by  the  Romans. 

For  a  consideration  <A  the  rebtionshipof  the  Bunter  beds  to  for- 
mations of  the  like  age  in  other  parts  o!  the  world,  see  Triassic 
System.  CJ-  A.  H.) 

BUNTINO,  JABBZ  (x779-x8s8).  Englbh  Wesleyan  divine, 
was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Manchester  on  the  13th  of 
May  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Manchester  grammar  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to  preach,  being  received  into 
full  connexion  in  1803.  He  continued  to  minbter  for  upwards 
of  fifty-seven  years  in  Manchester,  ShefiKdd,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London  and  elsewhere.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  first  Wesleyan  theological  college  (at  Hozton),  and  in  thb 
portion  be  succeeded  in  materially  raising  the  standard  Of 


education  among  Wesleyan  minbten.  He  was  four  tina 
chosen  to  be  president  of  the  conference,  was  repeatedly  secretary 
of  the  "  Legal  Hundred,"  and  for  eighteen  years  was  secxctary 
to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  Under  him  Methodiua 
ceased  to  be  a  society  based  upon  An^ican  foundation,  tod 
became  a  dbtinct  chureh.  He  favour^  the  eztensioa  of  Uy 
power  in  committees,  and  was  particularly  aealous  in  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.  Bunting  was  a  popialar  preacher,  and  u 
effective  platform  speaker;  in  1818  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
M.A.  by  Aberdeen  University,  and  in  1834  that  of  DD.  by 
Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  He  dkd  oa 
the  x6th  of  June  1858.  Hb  eldest  son,  William  tiacbrdjc 
Bunting  (1805-1866),  was  also  a  dbtinguishcd  Wesleyan  minBter; 
and  hb  grandson  Sir  Percy  WiUiam  Bunting  (b.  1836),  soa 
of  T.  p.  Bunting,  became  prominent  as  a  liberal  nooroofonrist 
and  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  from  1883,  being  kni^ued 
in  1908. 

See  Lives  df  Jabez  Bunting  (1859)  and  W.  M.  Bandqg  (1870)  by 
Thomas  Perdval  Bunting. 

BUNTING,  properly  the  common  English  name  of  the  tnid 
called  by  Linnaeus  Embcrisa  mUiaria,  but  now  used  in  a 
general  sense  for  all  members  of  the  family  Emberitidee, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  the  finches  {Frittiittidae),  though, 
in  Professor  W.  K.  Parker's  opinion,  to  be  easily  distia- 
gubhed  therefrom  —  the  Emberizidae  pawfsaing  what  nooe 
of  the  PriHgUlidae  do,  an  additional  pair  of  palatal  bones. 
"  palato-maxillarics."  It  will  probably  follow  from  tki& 
diagnosb  that  some  forms  of  birds,  particularly  those  of  the 
New  World,  which  have  hitherto  been  commonly  assigned  to  the 
h&ttcr,.  really  belong  to  the  former,  and  among  them  the  gcnea 
Cardinaiis  and  PhrygUus.  The  additional  palatal  bones  jost 
named  are  also  found  in  several  other  peculiarly  Americsa 
families,  namely,  Tanagridae,  Ictcridae  and  Mnietillid»-' 
whence  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred  that  the  Emheriadae  vt 
of  Transatlantic  origin.  The  buntings  generally  may  be  al» 
outwardly  dbtinguishcd  from  the  finches  by  their  angular  gape, 
the  posterior  portion  of  which  b  greatly  deflected;  and  most 
of  the  Old- World  forms,  together  with  some  of  those  of  the  Ne« 
World,  have  a  bony  knob  on  the  palate— a  swollen  outgrowth 
of  the  dentary  edges  of  the  bilL  Correlated  with  thb  peculiarity 
the  maxilla  usually  has  the  tomia  sinuated,  and  b  geoerslly 
concave,  and  smaller  and  narrower  than  the  mandiWf,  whidi 
b  also  concave  to  receive  the  palatal  knob.  In  tooA  other 
respects  the  buntings  greatly  resemble  the  finches,  but  thtir 
eggs  are  generally  dbtingubhable  by  the  irregular  hair-Lke 
markings  on  the  shell.  In  the  British  Islands  by  far  the  coet- 
monest  ^iccies  of  bunting  b  the  yellow-hammer  (£.  cdrimeUa), 
but  the  true  bunting  (or  corn-bunting,  or  bunting-lark,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  districts)  b  a  very  well-known  bird,  while  the 
reed-bunting  (£.  sckoeiticlus)  frequents  marshy  soib  abaat 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  former.  In  certain  localities  in  ihe 
south  of  En^and  the  ciri-bunting  (£.  cirlus)  b  also  a  re&ideot; 
and  in  winter  vast  flocks  of  the  snow-bunting  {FUdropkoMS 
nivalis)  f  at  once  recognizable  by  its  pointed  wings  and  ek>n^tcd 
hind-claws,  resort  to  our  shores  azid  open  grounds.  Hus  last 
is  believed  to  breed  sparingly  on  the  highest  nountaim  of 
Scotland,  but  the  majority  of  the  examples  which  visit  us  come 
from  northern  regions,  for  it  b  a  species  which  in  summer  inhabits 
the  whole  drcumpolar  area.  The  ortolan  (£.  koettdant),  » 
highly  prized  for  its  delicate  flavour,  occasionaUy  vppe^n  ia 
England,  but  the  Britbh  Islands  seem  to  lie  outside  its  proper 
range.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Africa  and  throu^xnt 
Asia,  many  other  spedes  are  found,  while  in  America  the  number 
belonging  to  the  family  cannot  at  present  be  oompatcd.  Vt 
beautiful  and  melodious  cardinal  {Cardimoiis  tergjaaiemusi, 
commonly  called  the  Virginian  nightingale,  nurt  be  included 
in  thb  family.  (A.  N.) 

BUNTINO  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  possibly  connected 
with  buntt  to  sift,  or  with  the  G«r.  bmU,  of  varied  colour), 
a  loosely  woven  woollen  cloth  for  making  fla^;  the  term  ii 
also  used  of  m  collection  of  flagi,  and  partkniarty  those  of  a 
ship. 
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BUVTAN,  JORH  (163&-1688),  English  reUgious  writer,  was 
bom  at  Elstow,  about  a  mile  from  Bedford,  in  November  x6a8. 
His  father,  Thomas  Bunyan,*  was  a  tinker,  or,  as  he  described 
himself,  a  *'  brasier."  The  tinkers  then  formed  a  hereditary 
caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estimadon.  Bunyan's  father 
had  a  fixed  residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his  sod  to  a  village 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during  which  the 
Puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all  over  En^and;  and 
nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  influence  than  in  Bedfordshire. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had 
given  a  powerful  imagination  and  sensibib'ty  which  amounted 
to  a  disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted  by  religious  terrors. 
Before  he  was  ten  his  sports  were  interrupted  by  fits  of  remorse 
and  despair;  and  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  fiends 
trying  to  fly  away  with  him.    As  he  grew  older  his  mental 
conflicts  became  still  more  violent    The  strong  language  in 
which  be  described  them  strangely  misled  all  his  earlier  bio- 
graphen  except  Southey.    It  was  long  an  ordinary  practice 
with  pious  writers  to  dte  Bunyan  as  an  instance  of  the  super- 
natural power  of  divine  grace  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  wickedness.    He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most 
notorious  of  profligates;  in  another,  thcbrand  i^ucked  from  the 
burning.    Many  excellent  persons,  whose  moral  character  from 
boyhood  to  old  age  has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and 
diaries,  applied  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity, 
epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or  Mrs 
Brownrigg.    It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was,  at  eighteen, 
what,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puritanical  circles,  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  young  man  of  singular  gravity  and 
innocence.    Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many 
other  penitents  who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves 
to  have  been  the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up,  and  stood  vigorously 
on  his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  charge  was  brought 
against  him  by  others.    He  declares,  it  Is  true,  that  he  had  let 
loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  lusts,  that  he  had  delighted 
in  all  transgressions  against  the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been 
the  ringleader  of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice. 
But  when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licentious 
amours,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest  his  purity. 
No  woman,  he  said.  In  heaven,  earth  or  hell,  could  charge  him 
with  having  ever  made  any  improper  advances  to  her.    Not  only 
had  he  been  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife;  but  he  had,  even  before 
his  marriage,  been  perfectly  spotless.    It  does  not  appear  from 
hb  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.    One  bad  habit  he  contracted,  that 
of  using  profane  language;  but  he  tells  us  that  a  single  reproof 
cured  him  so  effectually  that  he  never  offended  again.    The 
worst  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  is  that  he  had  a  great  liking 
for  some  diversions,  quite  hamdess  in  themselves,  but  condemned 
by  the  rigid  precisians  among  whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose 
opinion  tue  had  a  great  respect.    The  four  chief  sins  of  which 
he  was  guilty  were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church, 
playing  at  tipcat  and  reading  the  history  of  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton.   A  rector  of  the  school  of  Laud  would  have  held  such 
a  young  man  up  to  the  whole  parish  as  a  model.    But  Bunyan's 
notions  of  good  and  evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different 
school;  and  he  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between 
his  tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life 
was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a  lasting  colour  to  his 
thoughts.    He  enlisted  in  the  Parliamentary  army,'  and  served 

*  The  name,  in  various  forms  as  Buignon,  Buhiun,  Bonyon  or 
Bin^an.  appears  in  the  local  records  of  Elstow  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  at  intervab  from  as  far  back  as  1199.  They  were  smaU 
freeholders,  but  all  the  property  except  the  cottage  had  been  lost  In 
the  time  of  Bunyan's  grandfather.  Banyan's  own  account  of  his 
family  as  the  *'  meanest  and  most  despised  of  alt  the  families  of  the 
land  must  be  put  down  to  his  habitual  self-depreciation.  Thomas 
Bunyan  had  a  forge  and  workshop  at  Elstow. 

*  There  u  no  direct  evidence  to  show  on  which  side  he  fought, 
but  the  balance  of  probability  justifies  this  view. 


during  the  decisive  campaign  of  1645.  All  that  we  know  of  his 
military  career  is,  that,  at  the  siege  of  some  town,*  one  of  his 
comrades,  who  had  marched  with  the  besle^ng  army  instead 
of  him,  was  killed  by  a  shot  Bunyan  ever  after  considered 
himself  as  having  been  saved  from  death  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his  imagination 
was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse  which  he  had  caught  of 
the  pomp  of  war.  To  the  last  be  loved  to  draw  his  Illustrations 
of  sacred  things  from  camps  and  fortresses,  from  gims,  drums, 
trtunpets,  flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Giptain  Boanerges  and  his 
Giptaln  Credence  are  evidently  portraits,  of  which  the  originals 
were  among  those  martial  saints  who  fought  and  expounded 
in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  1646  Bunyan  returned  home  and  married  about  two  years 
later.  His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought  htm  as 
her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  His  mind,  excitable  by 
nature,  very  imperfectly  disciplined  by  education,  and  exposed 
to  the  enthusiasm  whldi  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began 
to  be  fearfully  disordered.  The  stoiy  of  the  struggle  is  t<dd  in 
Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding, 

In  outward  things  he  soon  became  a  strict  Pharisee.  He  was 
constant  in  attendance  at  prayers  and  sermons.  Hb  favourite 
amusements  were,  one  after  another,  relinquished,  though  not 
without  many  painfxd  struggles.  In  the  middle  of  a  game  at 
tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring  Wildly  upwards  with  his 
stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  voice  askhig  him  whether 
he  would  leave  his  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go 
to  hell;  and  he  had  seen  an  awful  countenance  frowning  on  him 
from  the  sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bell-ringing  he  renounced; 
but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church  tower  and 
look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But  soon  the  thought 
struck  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  such  wickedness,  the  steeple 
would  fall  on  hb  head;  and  he  fled  ui  terror  from  the  accursed 
place.  To  give  up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder^ 
and  some  months  ebpscd  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to  part 
Mrith  hb  darling  sin.  When  thb  last  sacrifice  had  been  made, 
he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the  maxims  of  that  austere  time, 
faultless.  All  Elstow  talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth. 
But  hb  own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having  nothing 
more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet  finding  in 
religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of  the  juvenile  amuse- 
ments which  he  had  rclinqubhed,  he  began  to  apprehend  that 
he  lay'  under  some  special  malediction;  and  he  was  tormented 
by  a  succession  of  fantasies  which  seemed  likdy  to  drive  him  to 
suicide  or  to  Bedlam.  At  one  time  he  took  it  into  hb  head  that 
all  persons  of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood;  but  hb  hopes  were  speedily 
destroyed  by  hb  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Jew.  At  another  time  Bunyan  was  dbturbed 
by  a  strange  dilemma:  "  If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost;  if  I 
have  faith,  I  can  work  miracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry  to  the 
puddles  between  Ebtow  and  Bedford,  "  Be  ye  dry,"  and  to 
stake  hb  eternal  hopes  on  the  event  Then  he  took  up  a  notion 
that  the  day  of  grace  for  Bedford  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
was  past;  that  all  who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England 
were  already  converted;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  some  months  too  late.  Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts 
whether  the  Turks  were  not  in  the  right  and  the  Christiana  in 
the  wrong.  Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to  the 
parish  bull. 

As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  entering  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Soon  the  darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms 
floated  before  him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  walling  were  in  hb 
ears.  Hb  way  ran  through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bottomless  pit  He  began  to  be  haunted  by  a  strange 
curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  by  a  morbid  longing 
to  commit  it    But  the  most  frightful  of  aU  the  forms  which 

*  There  is  no  means  of  identifying  the  place  beslcffed.  It  has 
been  assumed  to  be  Leicester,  which  was  captured  by  tne  Royalists 
in  May  1645,  and  recovered  by  Fairfax  in  the  next  month. 
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what  could  not  be  fotgiven.  He  had  forfeited  bis 
part  of  tile  great  sacrifice.  Lilu^  Esau,  lu  liad  Bold  ius  birth- 
riglit;  and  llicre  was  no  longer  any  place  for  repentance, 
"  None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  knows  the  terrors  of  those  days 
but  myself."  He  has  described  his  tuJIeriogs  with  singular 
energy,  limplicily  and  paihoa.  He  envied  the  brutca;  be  envied 
the  very  stones  on  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the  houses.  The 
sun  secnied  to  withhold  its  light  and  waimth  from  him.  His 
body,  though  cast  in  a  sturdy  mould,  and  though  still  in  the 
highest  vigour  of  youth,  trembled  whole  days  togcthci'  with  the 
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lid  Bunyan.  "  that  I  have  committed  t 

"Indeed,"  said  the  old  fanal 


am  afraid, 

Inst  the  Holy  Ghost." 
afraid  that  you  have." 
,t  length  the  clouds  broke;  the  light  becune  dearer  »nd 
and  the  enthusiast  wiio  had  imagined  that  he  was 
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It  was  with 


lould  refrain  from  imprecating 
his  brethren  while  the  cup  was  passing  fiom  hand  to  ban 
After  he  bad  been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation  I 
began  to  preach;  and  his  sermcms  produced  a  powerful  efec 
He  was  indeed  iihteialc;  but  he  spoke  to  illiteialB  Dies.  T1 
(evere  training  through  which  he  had  passed  had  given  him  sui 
an  eiperimental  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  of  rcUgious  mehi 
tholy  as  he  could  never  have  gathered  from  books;  and  I 
vigorous  genius,  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion,  enabli 
him  not  only  to  eiercisc  a  great  influence  over  the  vulgar,  b 
even  to  eitort  the  half-contemptuoui  admiiation  of  ochoLii 
Vet  it  was  long  before  be  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an  impulse 
which  urged  him  to  utiet  words  of  horrible  impiety  In  the  pulpit.' 

Bunyan  was  finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  whicl 
had  embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without.  H( 
had  been  five  years  a  preacher  when  the  Kestoration  put  it  ir 
the  power  of  the  CavaUei  gcntlemeo  and  dcrgyiiicn  all  over  thi 
country  to  oppress  the  dissenters.  In  November  1660  he  wa; 
flung  into  Bedford  gaol;  and  there  he  remained,  with  lomi 
bteivals  of  partial  and  piccatious  liberty,  during  twdve  yean. 

■Bunyan  had  joined,  in  t6u.  Ih*  nopconformiueomm unity 
which  met  under  a  certain  MrdBord  at  St  John'a church.  Bedford. 
This  coneiejalion  was  not  Baptist,  proijerly  so  cj"--'  "  ■■■ 
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(torn  him  a  pntaiie  that  kc  werij 
be  was  convinced  that  he  bu 
lioned  to  be  a  teacher  ol  ri^ilues- 
oed  to  obey  God  rathei  Ihaa  — ■ 
oeiore  several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  caroud, 
!,  but  in  vain.  He  was  facetiously  Uild  tku  ht 
In  thinking  that  he  ou^t  not  la  bide  his  gii; 
.  gift  was  skill  in  repairing  old  kcltlo.  He  n> 
:iandcT  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told  tliat  if 
preaching  be  should  be  instantly  libentnL  He 
imed  that  if  be  persisted  in  i^wbeyiog  the  law  ht  n^ 
be  liable  to  banishment,  and  that  if  be  were  found  in  Eoeluid 
after  a  certain  time  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  Uii  aisBei 
was,"  If  you  let  mc  out  ttMlay,  1  will  preach  again  la-aono*-" 
Year  after  year  be  lay  patiently  in  ■  dungeon.  coo|snil  niK 
which  the  wont  prison  now  to  be  found  In  the  island  b  a  palue.* 
His  fortitude  is  the  more  eatraordinary  becaaae  hk  doaettjc 
feelings  were  unusually  strong.  Indeed,  be  wai  conitdcred  br 
his  stem  brethren  aa  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgmt  a  pan*. 
He  had  four  small  children,  and  among  them  a  dan^ter  ■!» 
was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  tendemeaa   He 

now  she  must  tuSci  cold  and  hunger;  ibe  most  beg:  she  njil 
he  beaten;  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  1  must,  1  must  do  iL" 

His  second  wife,  whom  he  had  married  just  before  his  inct. 
tried  in  vain  for  his  release;  she  even  petitioned  the  He«  el 
Lords  on  his  behalf.  While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  notlinc 
if  his  old  trade  for  the  suf^Krt  of  his  faauly-    ^' 
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om  among  them  a  little  flock,  of  which  he  oi 
astor.  He  studied  indcfatigably  the  few  bnib 
esscd.  His  two  chief  companioiii  were  the  Bibti 
t  of  Marlyr,,  Bis  knowledge  of  the  Bibk  wn  Mh 
have  been  called  a  living  coiKordaiKe;and«iUie 
copy  of  the  Bonk  of  Uarlyri  are  still  LegiUc  ibe 
of  doggerel  in  which  he  eapreaed  bis  revnewc 

Lor    ine   nravc  suflerers,  and  his  imptacohle  enmity  te  Ike 

mysliial  Babylon. 
Prison  life  gave  hini  leisure  ID  write,  and  during  his  fas 

imprisonment  ho  wrote,  in  addition  to  several  tracts  and  i™e 

verse.  Cro«  A  boandini  U  Uu  Chief  ef  5i»ieri,  the  namtivi  c( 
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hut  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great  coBunaad  ef  the 
homdy  mother  tongue,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Eo^ 
Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly  bought  spiritual  capericK,  Ttfj 
therefore,  when  the  corrector  of  the  press  had  improved  the 
synraa  and  the  ipcUing,  were  well  received. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  nsntroveTsy.  He  wretr 
diarply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  beseems  always  tohavehdd 
in  utter  abhorrence.  He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  dank 
of  England.  No  two  thkgs,  according  to  him,  had  ksi  aSsiiT 
than  the  lorm  ol  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Those,  ht  uid 
with  much  point,  who  have  most  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  are  1^ 
to  be  found  in  gaol ;  and  thoso  who  have  most  aal  for  the  forv 
of  prayer  arc  all  to  be  found  at  the  alehottie.  The  doctiiul 
Articles,  on  the  other  hand,  he  warmly  praised  and  defcBlid. 
The  most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  ii  his  Deftna  ^JoBiu- 
tion  ty  Fail*,  an  answer  to  what  Bunyan  calls  "  the  btuiili 
and  h«astly  latitudinarianism  "  of  Edward  Fowkr,  aftnwirils 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  an  excellent  man,  but  wit  free  liou  the 
tamt  of  Pelagianism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chaeb  of  Ike  «tt 
Io  which  he  belonged.    He  doubtlcsa  held  with  perfect  nscaiiy 

*  He  was  not.  howenr,  as  has  often  been  sand,  cediwd  ii  tti 
old  caol  which  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  Ous;,  but  ia  ike  ourr 
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the  (Ustlnguishing  tenet  of  that  sect,  but  he  did'  not  consider 
that  tenet  as  one  of  high  importance,  and  willingly  joined  in 
communion  with  pious  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The 
sterner  Baptists,  therefore,  loudly  pronounced  him  a  false 
brother.  A  controveny  arose  which  long  survived  the  original 
combatants.  The  cause  which  Bunyan  had  defended  with  rude 
logic  and  rhetoric  against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  has  since  been 
pleaded  by  Robert  Hall  with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such 
as  no  polemical  writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration, 
Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been  strict.  But  as  the 
paeons  of  x66o  cooled,  as  the  hatred  with  which  the  Puritans 
had  been  regarded  while  their  reign  was  recent  gave  place  to 
pity,  he  was  less  and  less  harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his 
family,  and  his  own  patience,  courage  and  piety,  softened  the 
hearts  of  his  judges.  Like  his  own  Christian  in  the  cage,  he 
found  protectois  even  among  the  crowd  at  Vanity  Fair.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr  Barlow,  is  said  to  have  interceded  for 
him.  At  length  the  prisoner  was  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his 
time  beyond  the  walk  of  the  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  he  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedfotd. 

.He  owed  his  complete  h'bcration  to  one  of  the  worst  acts  of 
one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has  ever  seen.  In 
1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles  II.  had  concluded  the 
treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  The  first  step  whidi  he  took  towards  that 
end  was  to  annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative, all  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  in  order  to  rfisgiiw  bis  real  design,  he  annulled  at  the  same 
time  the  penal  statutes  against  Protestant  nonconformists. 
Bunyan  was  consequently  set  at  large.*  In  the  first  warmth  of 
his  gratitude  he  published  a  tract,  in  which  he  compared  Charles 
to  that  humane  and  generous  Persian  king,  who,  though  not 
himself  blest  with  the  h'^t  of  the  true  religion,  favoured  the 
chosen  people,  and  permitted  them,  after  years  of  captivity,  to 
rebuild  their  beloved  temple. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book  which  has 
made  his  name  immortal.*  The  history  of  that  book  is  remark- 
able. The  author  was,  as  he  tells  us,  writing  a  treatise,  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  stages  of  the  Christian  progress. 
He  compared  that  progress,  as  many  others  had  compared  it, 
to  a  pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumerable 
points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his  predecessors.  Images 
came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster  than  he  could  put  them  into 
words,  quagmires  and  pits,  steep  hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens, 
soft  vales,  stmny  pastures,  a  gloomy  castle,  of  which  the  courtyard 
was  strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners, 
a  town  all  bustle  and  ^lendour,  like  London  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  and  the  narrow  path,  straight  as  a  rule  could  make  it, 
running  on  up  hill  and  down  hill,  through  dty  and  through 
wilderness,  to  the  Black  River  and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had 
found  out,  as  most  people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he 
would  doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence,  where 
his  poweis  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed,  that  he  was  pro- 
ducing a  masterpiece.  He  could  not  guess  what  place  his  allegory 
would  occupy  in  English  literature;  for  of  English  literature  he 
knew  nothing.  Those  who  suppose  him  to  have  studied  the 
Faery  Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper 
plsLce  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble  each  other.  The 
only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probability,  with  whidi  he  could 
compare  his  PUg^im  was  his  old  favourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton.  He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow 
any  time  from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  from  his  expositions, 

*  Hb  formal  cardon  is  dated  the  13th  of  September  167a ;  but 
five  months  earlier  he  had  received  a  royal  licence  to  preach,  and 
acted  for  the  next  three  years  as  pastor  of  the  nonconformist  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  in  a  bam  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the 
present  Bunyan  Meeting. 

>  It  is  now  senerally  supposed  that  Bunj^n  wrote  his  PUpinCs 
Process,  not  during  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  but  during  a 
abort  period  of  incarceration  in  1675,  probably  in  the  old  gaol  on 
thebndge. 


his  controversies  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  puipoae  of  amusing 
himself  with  what  he  considered  merely  as  a  trifle.  It  was  only, 
he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments  that  he  returned  to  the  House 
Beautiful,  the  Delectable  Mountains  and  the  Enchanted  Ground. 
He  l^d  no  assistance.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  Une  till  the 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  consulted  his  pious  friends. 
Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scandalized.  It  was  a 
vain  stoiy,  a  mere  romance,  about  giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins, 
and  warriors,  sometimes  fighting  with  monsters,  and  sometimes 
regaled  by  fair  ladles  In  stately  palaces.  Tlie  loose  atheistical 
wits  at  Will's  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted. 
Jezebels  of  the  court;  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the  gospd 
to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the  world?  There  had  been  a  time 
when  the  cant  of  such  fools  would  have  made  Bunyan  miserable. 
But  that  time  was  past;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and 
healthy  state.  He  saw  that  in  employing  fiction  to  make  truth 
clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  following  the  example 
which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose  to  himself;  and  he 
determined  to  print. 

The  Piigrim's  Process  was  published  in  February  1678. 
Soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book  which  gratified  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  with  all  the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale, 
which  exercised  his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a 
multitude  of  curious  analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings  for 
human  beings,  frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with  temptations 
from  within  and  from  without,  which  every  moment  drew  a 
smile  from  him  by  some  stroke  of  quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry, 
and  nevertheless  left  on  his  mind  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
God  and  of  sympathy  for  man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.  In 
puritanical  circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded,  that  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius,  though  it 
were  superior  to  the  Iliads  to  Don  Quixote  or  to  Othello,  can  ever 
produce  on  a  mind  acaistomed  to  indulge  in  literary  Itixury. 
A  second  edition  came  out  in  the  autumn  with  additions;  and 
the  demand  became  immense.  The  eighth  edition,  which  con- 
tains the  last  improvements  made  by  the  author,  was  published 
in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the  tenth  in  1685.  The  help  of  the 
engraver  had  early  been  called  in;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  looked  wiUi  terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copperplates, 
which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword  Into  Apollyon, 
or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  Despair.  In  Scotland,  and  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  the  Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  In 
his  native  country.  Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonable 
vanity,  that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  subject 
of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was  thought  worthy  to 
appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  had  numerous  admirers 
in  Holland,  and  amongst  the  Huguenots  of  France. 

'  He  continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  to  draw  from  It  new  treasures,  not  indeed  with  quite  such 
ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as  when  the  precious  soil  was 
still  virgin,  but  yet  with  success,  which  left  all  competition  far 
behind.  In  x68o  appeared  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman\ 
in  1684  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  1682 
appeared  the  Holy  War,  which  if  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  did  not 
exist,  would  be  the  best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan's  place  in  society  was  now  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when  many  dissenting 
ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and  read  Greek,  had  affected 
to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But  his  fame  and  influence  now  far 
exceeded  theirs.  He  had  so  great  an  authority  among  the 
Baptists  that  he  was  popularly  called  Bishop  Bunyan.  His 
episcopal  visitations  were  annual.  From  Bedford  he  rode  every 
year  to  London,  and  preached  there  to  large  and  attentive 
congregations.  From  London  he  went  his  circuit  through  the 
country,  animating  the  zeal  of  his  brethren,  collecting  and 
distributing  alms  and  making  up  quarrels.  The  magistrates 
seem  in  general  to  have  given  him  little  trouble.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  in  some  danger 
of  again  occupying  his  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that 
year  the  rash  and  wicked  enterprise  of  Mormiouth  gave  the 
government  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  the  nonconformists;  and 
scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian,  Independent 
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or  Baptist  pexsuasion  remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in 
prison:  Howe  was  driven  into  exile;  Henry  was  arrested. 
Two  eminent  Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged  in 
controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Danvers  was  in 
danger  of  being  hanged;  and  Kiffin's  grandsons  were  actually 
hanged.  The  tradition  is  that,  during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan 
was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  wagoner,  and  that  he  preached 
to  his  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a  cart- whip 
in  his  hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took  place.  James  II. 
was  at  open  war  with  the  church,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
court  the  dissenters.  Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government 
tried  to  secure  the  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that  he 
had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672,  and  therefore 
hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased  with  the  indulgence 
of  1 687.  But  fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation  and  commerce 
with  the  world  had  made  him  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases  exactly 
parallel.  Charles  was  a  professed  Protestant;  James  was  a 
professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's  indulgence  was  dis- 
guised; the  object  of  James's  indulgence  was  patent.  Bunyan 
was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  prepare  themselves 
by  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil 
and  religious  lil^rties,  and  refused  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier 
who  came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  ot  Bedford,  and  who, 
as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some  municipal  dignity 
to  the  bi^op  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution.*  In  the  summer  of 
x688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  son  with  an  angry 
father,  and  at  length  prevaOed  on  the  old  man  not  to  disinherit 
the  young  one.  This  good  work  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor 
his  life.  He  had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched 
to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a  vk)Ient  fever,  and 
died  in  a  few  days  (August  31).  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields;  and  many  Puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints  seemed 
childish  or  sinful,  are  said  to  ha\'e  begged  with  their  dying  breath 
that  their  coffins  might  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin 
of  the  author  of  the  PUgrim*s  Progress, 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the  century 
which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great,  but  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  reUgious  families  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Very  seldom  was  he  during  that  time  mentioned  with 
respect  by  any  writer  of  great  literary  eminence.  Young  coupled 
his  prose  with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the 
Spiritual  QuixoU^  the  adventures  of  Christian  are  nmked  with 
those  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  John  Hickathrift.  Cowper 
ventured  to  praise  the  great  allegorist,  but  did  not  venture  to 
name  him.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that,  for  a  long  time 
all  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  were  evidently 
meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall.  The  paper,  the 
printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the  meanest  description.  In 
general,  when  the  educated  minority  and  the  common  people 
differ  about  the  merit  of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  the  educated 
minority  finally  prevails.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  perhaps 
the  only  book  about  which  the  educated  minority  has  come 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and  to 
imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has  been  done 
into  verse;  it  has  been  done  into  modem  En^ish.  The  Pilgrim- 
age of  Tender  Conscience,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Seek  Truth,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus,  the 
Infant  Pilgrim,  the  Hindoo  Pilgrim,  are  among  the  many  feeble 
copies  of  the  great  original.  But  the  peculiar  ^ory  of  Bunyan 
is  that  those  who  most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow 
the  help  of  his  genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may 
be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  virgin  in  the  title-page.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his  Calvinism  is  not 
strong  enough,  may  study  the  Pilgrimage  of  Hephzibah,  in  which 

*  He  had  resumed  his  pastorate  in  Bedford  after  his  imprison- 
ment of  1675.  and,  although  he  frequently  preached  in  London  to 
crowded  congregations,  and  is  said  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  have 
been,  of  course  unofficially,  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Shorter,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  own  congregation. 


nothing  will  be  found  which  can  be  construed  into  anidmioioa 
of  free  agency  and  universal  redemption.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by  which  a  fine  work  of  art 
was  ever  defaced  was  committed  in  the  year  1853.  It  vu 
determined  to  transform  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  a  Tractsriia 
book.  The  task  was  not  easy;  for  it  was  necessary  to  make  tvo 
sacraments  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  allegory,  and  of  ill 
Christian  theologians,  avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Bnnysn  ms 
the  one  in  whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  last  pnaiattii 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of  baptism, 
and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  cucharisL  The  effect  of  ths 
change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  ingenious  person  who  made  it 
never  contemplated.  For,  as  not  a  sing^  pilgrim  posses  thrau|)i 
the  Wicket  Gate  in  infancy,  and  as  Faithful  hurries  past  the 
House  Beautiful  without  stopping,  the  lesson  whkh  the  fable 
in  its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults  ou|^t  to 
be  baptized,  and  that  the  eucharist  may  safely  be  neglectd. 
Nobody  would  have  discovered  from  the  original  PUgrim's 
Progress  that  the  author  was  hot  a  Paedobaptist.  To  turn  hs 
book  into  a  book  against  Paedobaptism,  was  an  ach>even»etic 
reserved  for  an  An^o-Cathdic  divine.  Such  blunders  vavst 
necessarily  be  committed  by  every  roan  who  mutilates  parts 
of  a  great  work,  without  talung  a  comprehensive  view  of  ik 
whole.  (M.) 

The  above  article  has  been  slightly  corrected  as  to  facts,  as  ooai- 
pared  with  its  form  in  the  9th  edition.  Banyan's  works  wcfe  first 
partially  collected  in  a  folio  volume  (1693)  by  his  friend  Cbarfcs  Doe. 
A  larger  edition  (a  vols.,  1736-1737)  was  edited  by  Samnd  Wiiaoa 
of  the  Barbican.  In  1853  &  good  edition  (3  vols.,  Glaagow)  mas 
^produced  by  Georse  Offer.  Southey 'a  edition  (1830)  of  ^  PUf^'i 
Progress  contained  his  L4fe  of  Bunyan.  Since  thai  various  edtiioea 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  many  illustrated  (by  Cnnkahaak.  Byaa 
Shaw,  W.  Strang  and  othera),  have  appeared.    An  tntefestiiK  life 


work  on  the  su^ect  is  John  Bunyan;  kis  Life,  Times  tud  Wsrk 
(1885).  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  of  Bedford.  A  bronac  atatoe.  by 
Boehm,  waa  ptesentedto  the  town  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  is  1874. 

BUNZLAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  00  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bober,  27  m.  from  Liegnitx  on  the  Berlin* 
Breslau  railway,  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  great  viaduct 
Pop.  (1900)  X4i590>  It  has  a  handsome  market  square,  aa 
Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  monuments  to 
the  Russian  field  marshal  Kutusov,  who  died  here,  and  to  the 
poet  Martin  Opitx  von  Boberfeld.  The  Bunzlau  pottery  is  famom; 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  are  manufactured,  and  there  b  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Bunzlau  (Boleslavia)  received 
its  name  in  the  xzth  century  from  Duke  Boleslav,  who  seimated 
it  from  the  duchy-  of  Glogau.  Its  importance  was  increased 
by  numerous  privileges  and  the  possession  of  extensive  niamg 
works.  It  was  frequently  captured  and  recaptured  in  the  wsis 
of  the  X7th  century,  and  in  1739  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  On  the  30th  of  August  1813  the  French  were  bete  defeated 
on  the  retreat  from  the  Katzbach  by  the  ^esian  army  of  the 
allies. 

BUONAFBDB,  APPIANO  (1716-1793),  Italian  pfaiksopfaer, 
was  bom  at  Comachio,  in  Fcrrara,  amd  died  in  Rome.  He 
became  professor  of  thrology  at  Naples  in  1740,  and,  enteriag 
the  religious  body  of  the  Celcstines,  rose  to  be  general  of  the 
order.  His  principal  works,  generally  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  "  Agatopisto  Cromaaione,"  are  on  the  kstory 
of  philosophy: — Delia  Istoria  e  ddle  Indole  di  ogm  FileseMy 
7  vols.,  Z773  seq.;  and  DeUa  Restauraxume  di  ogm  FUesoM 
fte*  Secoli,  xvL,  xvil,  xviii.,  3  vols.,  1789  (German  tram,  by  C 
Heydenreich).  The  latter  gives  a  valuable  account  of  x6ib- 
century  Italian  philosophy.  His  other  works  are  Istoria  aUka 
e  filosofica  del  suiddio  (1761);  DeUe  conquiste  ceUbri  esamimek 
col  naturaie  diriUo  deUe  genti  (1763);  Storia  criiica  dd  modtr— 
dirilto  di  natura  e  delle  genii  (1789);  and  a  few  poems  and 
philosophic  comedies. 

BUOY  (isth  century  "boye";  through  O.  Fr.  or  Dutch, 
from  Lat.  boia^  fetter;  the  word  b  now  usually  prcwounced  as 
"  boy,"  and  it  has  been  spelt  in  that  form;  but  Hakhiyt^ 
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Voyages  spells  it  "  bwoy,**  and  this  seems  to  indicate  a  different 
prooundatioa,  wliich  is  also  given  in  some  modem  dictionaries), 
a  floating  body  emplo3red  to  mark  the  navigable  limits  of  channels, 
their  fairways,  sunken  dangers  or  isolated  rocks,  mined  or 
torpedo  grounds,  telegraph  cables,  or  the  position  of  a  ship's 
anchor  after  letting  go;  buoys  are  also  used  for  securing  a  ship 
to  instead  of  anchoring.  They  vary  in  size  and  construction 
from  a  log  of  wood  to  steel  mooring  buoys  for  battleships  or  a 
steel  gas  buoy. 

In  1882  a  conference  was  held  upon  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  buoyage.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of 
the  then  duke  of  Edinbur^,  and  consisted  of  representatives 
from  the  various  bodies  interested.  Th«  questions  of  colour, 
visibility,  shape  and  size  were  considered,  and  any  modifica- 
tions necessary  owing  to  locality.  The  committee  proposed  the 
following  uniform  system  of  buoyage,  and  it  is  now  adopted  by 
the  general  lighthouse  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom. — 
(i)  The  mariner  when  approaching  the  coast  must  determine 
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bis  position  on  the  chart,  and  note  the  direction  of  flood  tide. 
(3)  The  term  "  starboard-hand  "  shall  denote  that  side  which 
would  be  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mariner  either  going  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  flood,  or  entering  a  harbour,  river  or  estuary 
from  seaward;  the  term  "  port-hand  "  shall  denote  the  left 
hand  of  the  mariner  in  the  same  circumstances.  (3)*  Buoys 
showing  the  pointed  top  of  a  oone  above  water  shall  be  called 
conical  (fig.  z)  and  shall  always  be  starboard-hand  buoys,  as 
above  defined.  (4)*  Buoys  showing  a  flat  top  above  water 
shall  be  called  can  (fig.  3)  and  shall  always  be  port-hand  buoys, 
as  above  defined.  (5)  Buoys  showing  a  domed  top  above  water 
shall  be  called  spherical  (fig.  3)  and  shall  mark  the  ends  of 
middle  grounds.    (6)  Buoys  having  a  tall  central  structure  on 
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a  broad  face  shall  be  called  pillar  buoys  (fig.  4),  and  hlie  all  other 
special  buoys,  such  as  bell  buoys,  gas  buoys,  and  automatic 
sounding  buojrs,  shall  be  placed  to  mark  spedal  positions  either 
on  the  coast  or  in  the  approaches  to  harbours.  (7).  Buoys 
showing  only  a  mast  above  water  shall  be  called  spar-buoys* 
(fig-  5)-  (S)  Surboard-hand  buoys  shall  always  be  painted 
in  one  colour  only.  (9)  Port-hand  buoys  shall  be  painted  of 
another  characteristic  colour,  either  single  or  parti-colour. 
(10)  Spherical  buoys  (fig.  3)  at  the  ends  of  middle  grounds 
shall  always  be  distinguished  by  horizontal  stripes  of  white 
colour,  (iz)  Surmounting  beacons,  such  as  staff  and  globe 
and  others,*  shall  always  be  painted  of  one  dark  colour,  (za) 
Staff  and  globe  (fig.  z)  shall  only  be  used  on  starboard-hand 

■  In  carrying  out  the  above  system  the  Northern  Lighu  Commis- 
sioners have  adopted  a  red  colour  for  conical  or  starboard-hand 
buoys,  and  black  colour  for  can  or  port-hand  buoys,  and  this  system 
i»  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

*  Useful  whcfe  floating  ice  is  encountered. 

*St  Ceocge  and  St  Andrew  crosses  are  principally  employed  to 
surmotmt  shore  beacons. 
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buoys,  staff  and  cage  (fig.  3)  on  port  hand;  diamonds  (fig.  7) 
at  the  outer  ends  of  middle  grounds;  and  triangles  (fig.  3)  at 
the  inner  ends.  (Z3)  Buoys  on  the  same  side  of  a  channel, 
estuary  or  tideway  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
ziamcs,  numbers  or  letters,  and  where  necessary  by  a  staff 
surmounted  with  the  appropriate  beacon.  (Z4) 
Buoys  intended  for  moorings  (fig.  6)  may  be  of 
shape  and  colour  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  authority  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  are 
laid,  but  for  marking  submarine  telegraph  cables 
the  colour  shall  be  green  with  the  word  "  Tele- 
graph "  painted  thereon  in  white  letters. 

Buoying  and  Mar  king  of  Wrecks. — {1$)  Wreck 
buoys  in  the  open  sea,  or  in  the  approaches 
to  a  harbour  or  estuary,  shall  be  coloured 
green,  with  the  word  "  Wreck  "  painted  in  while 
letters  on  them.  (z6)  When  possible,  the  buoy  should  be  laid 
jiear  to  the  side  of  the  wreck  next  to  mid-channeL  (17)  When 
a  wreck-marking  vessel  is  used,  it  shall,  if  possible,  have  its 
top  sides  coloured  green,  with  the  word  "  Wreck  "  in  white 
letters  thereon,  and  shall  exhibit  by  day,  three  balls  on  a  yard 
30  ft.  above  the  sea,  two  placed  vertically  at  one  end  and  one 
at  the  other,  the  single  1^11  being  on  the  side  nearer  to  the 
wreck;  in  fog  a  gong  or  bell  is  rung  in  quick  succession  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  one  minute  (wherever  practicable); 
by  night,  three  white  fixed  lights  are  similarly  arranged  as  the 
balls  in  daytime,  but  the  ordinary  riding  lights  are  not  shown. 
(z8)  In  narrow  waters  or  in  rivers  and  harbours  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  authorities,  the  same  rules  may  be  adopted, 
or  at  discretion,  varied  as  follows:— When  a  wreck-marking 
vessel  is  used  she  shall  carry  a  cross-yard  on  a  mast  with  two 
balls  by  day,  placed  horizontally  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than 
13  ft.  apart,  and  by  night  two  lights  similarly  placed.  When  a 
barge  or  open  boat  only  is  used,  a  flag  or  ball  may  be  shown  in 
the  daytime.  (19)  The  position  in  which  the  marking  vessel 
is  placed  with  reference  to  the  wreck  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority  having  jurisdiction.  A  uniform  system 
by  shape  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board,  to  assist  a  mariner  by  night,  and,  in  addition,  where 
practicable,  a  uniform  colour;  the  fairway  buoys  are  spedaXiy 
marked  by  letter,  shape  and  colour. 

British  India  has  practically  adopted  the  British  system, 
United  States  and  Canada  have  the  same  uniform  system; 
in  the  majority  of  European  maritime  countries  and  China 
various  uniform  systems  have  been  adopted.  In  Norway  and 
Russia  the  compass  system  is  used, 
the  shape,  colour  and  surmount- 
ings  of  the  buoys  indicating  the 
compass  bearing  of  the  danger 
from  the  buoy;  this  method  is 
followed  in  the  open  sea  by 
Sweden.  An  international  uni- 
form system  of  buoyage,  although 
desirable^  appears  impracticable. 
Germany  employs  ydlow  buoys 
to  mark  boundaries  of  quaran- 
tine stations.  The  question  of 
shape  versus  colour,  irrespective 
of  size,  is  a  disputed  one;  the  shape 
is  a  better  guide  at  night  and  colour  in  the  daytime.  All 
markings  (figs.  8,.  9,  zo  and  zi)  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  main  colour  of  the  buoy;  the  varying  backgrounds  and 
atmospheric  conditions  render  the  question  a  complex  one. 

London  Trinity  House  buoys  are  divided  into  five  dasses, 
their  use  depending  on  whether  the  spot  to  be  marked  is  in  the 
open  sea  or  otherwise  exposed  position,  or  in  a  sheltered  harbour, 
or  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  weight  of  moorings, 
or  the  importance  of  the  danger.  Bu6ys  are  mooted  with 
specially  tested  cables;  the  eye  at  the  base  of  the  buoy  is  of 
wrought  iron  to  prevent  it  becoming  "  reedy  "  and  the  cable  is 
secured  to  blocks  (see  Anchor)  or  mushroom  anchors  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  grouiul.   London  Trinity  House  buoys  axe 
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built  of  steel,  with  bulkheads  to  lessen  the  risk  of  their  sinking 
by  collision,  and,  with  the  exception  of  bell  buoys,  do  not  contain 
water  ballast.  In  1878  gas  buoys,  with  fixed  and  occulting  lights 
of  lo-candic  power,  were  introduced.  In  1896  Mr  T.  Matthews, 
engineer-in-chief  in  the  London  Trinity  Corporation,  developed 
the  present  design  (fig.  12).    It  b  of  steel,  the  lower  plates  being 

I  in.  and  the  upper  iV  in*  in  thickncss,thus 
adding  to  the  stability.  The  buoy  holds 
380  cub.  ft.  of  gas,  and  exhibits  an  occult- 
ing light  for  2^3  hours.  This  light  is  placed 
xo  ft.  above  the  sea,  and,  with  an  intensity 
.  of  50  candles,  is  visible  8  m.  It  occults 
iM   every  ten  seconds,  and  there  is  seven  seconds' 

\^=3   visibility,  with  three  seconds'  obscuration. 

~  The  occultations  are  actuated  by  a  double 

Fig.  12.  valve  arrangement.  In  the  body  of  the  ap- 
paratus there  is  a  gas  chamber  having  sufficient  capacity,  in  the 
case  of  an  occulting  light,  for  maintaining  the  flame  in  action  for 
seven  seconds,  and  by  means  of  a  by-pass  a.  jet  remains  alight  in 
the  centre  of  the  burner.  During  the  period  of  three  seconds* 
darkness  the  gas  chamber  is  re-charged,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  is  again  opened  to  the  main  burner  by  a  tripping  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve,  and  remains  in  action  seven  seconds.  The 
gas  chamber  of  the  buoy,  charged  to  five  atmospheres,  is  re- 
plenished from  a  steamer  fitted  with  a  pump  and  transport 
receivers  carrying  indicating  valves,  the  receivers  being  charged 
to  ten  atmospheres.  Practically  no  inconvenience  has  resulted 
from  saline  or  other  deposits,  the  glazing  (glass)  of  the  lantern 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  when  re-charging  the  buoy.  Acetylene, 
generated  from  calcium  carbide  inside  the  buoy,  is  also  used. 
Electric  light  is  exhibited  from  some  buoys  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  an  automatic  electric  buoy  has  been  sug- 
gested, worked  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  which  cause  a  stream 
of  water  to  act  on  a  turbine  connected  with  a  dynamo  generating 
electricity.  Boat-shaped  buoys  are  also  used  (river  Humber) 
for  carrying  a  Ught  and  bell.    The  Courtenay  whistling  buoy 

(fig.  xj)  b  actuated  by  the  undulating  move- 
ment of  the  waves.  A  hollow  cylinder  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  i>art  of  the  buoy  to 
still  water  below  the  movement  of  the 
waves,  ensuring  that  the  water  inside  keeps 
"  ip=r7'~^-^  *^  mean  level,  whilst  the  buoy  follows  the 
J^f  movements  of  the  waves.  By  a  special  appar- 

/  [j  atus  the  compressed  air  is  forced  through  the 

whistle  at  the  top  of  the  buoy,  and  the  air  is 
replenished  by  two  tubes  at  the  upper  i>art 
of  the  buoy.  It  is  fitted  with  a  rudder  and 
secured  in  the  usual  manner.  Automatic 
buoys  cannot  be  relied  on  in  calm  days  with 
a  smooth  sea.  The  nun  buoy  (fig.  X4)  for 
indicating  the  position  of  an  anchor  after  letting  go,  is  secured 
to  the  crown  of  the  anchor  by  a  buoy  rope.  It  is  usually  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  and  consists  of  two  cones  joined  together  at 

the  base.    It  is  painted  red  for  the  port 
anchor  and  green  for  the  starboard. 

Mooring  buoys  (fig.  6)  for  battleships 
are  built  of  steel  in  four  watertight  com- 
partments, and  have  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  keep  afloat  should  a  compartment  bic 
pierced;  they  are  13  ft.  long  with  a 
diameter  of  6}  ft.  The  mooring  cable 
(bridle)  passes  through  a  watertight  16- 
in.  trunk  pipe,  built  vertically  in  the 
centre  of  the  buoy,  and  is  secured  to  a 
"  rocking  shackle  "  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  buoy.  Large 
mooring  buoys  are  usually  protected  by  horizontal  wooden 
battens  and  are  fitted  with  life  chains.  Q.  W.  D.) 

BUPALUS  AND  ATHENIS,  sons  of  Archermus,  and  members 
of  the  celebrated  school  of  sculpture  in  marble  which  flourished 
in  Chios  in  the  6tkcentury  B.C.  They  were  contemporaries  of  the 
poet  Hipponax  (about  540  B.C.),  whom  they  were  said  to  have 
caricatured.    Their  works  consbted  almost  entirely  of  draped 
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female  figures,  Artemb,  Fortune,  the  Graces,  whence  the  Chiu 
school  has  been  well  cUled  a  school  of  Madonnas.  Augustas 
brought  many  of  the  works  of  Bupalus  and  Athenis  to  Rome, 
and  placed  them  on  the  gable  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Paktinos. 

BUPHONIA,  in  Greek  antiquities,  a  sacrifidal  cereoooy, 
forming  part  of  the  Dilpolia,  a  religious  festival  held  <»  the  i4tk 
of  the  month  Skirophorion  (June-July)  at  Athens,  whena  Uboor- 
ing  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Polieus  as  protector  of  the  dty  in 
accordance  with  a  very  ancient  custom.  The  ox  was  driven 
forward  to  the  altar,  on  which  grain  was  spread,  by  members  of 
the  family  of  the  Kentriadae  (from  juirpov,  a  goad),  00  iriMin 
this  duty  devolved  hereditarily.  When  it  began  to  eat,  omt  oi 
the  family  of  the  Thaulonidae  advanced  with  an  axe,  slew  the 
ox,  then  immediately  threw  away  the  axe  and  fled.  The  axe, 
as  being  polluted  by  murder,  was  now  carried  before  the  court 
of  the  Prytaneum  (which  tried  inanimate  objects  ior  homicide) 
and  there  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  ox,  for 
which  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Apparently  thb  b  an  early 
instance  analogous  to  deod^md  (q.v.).  Although  the  slaugfater 
of  a  bbouring  ox  was  forbidden,  it  was  considered  excusable  ia 
the  exceptional  circumstances;  none  the  less  it  was  regarded  is 
a  murder. 

Porphyrius,  De  Abstinentia,  u.  20:  Aclian,  Var.  EiO.  \m.  3. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nuhes,  485:  Pausanias,  i.  34,  28;  sec  abo  Baad. 
De  Diipoliorum  Sacro  Ataeuitusium  (1873). 

BUR.  or  Burr  (apparently  the  same  word  as  Danish  bent, 
burdock,  cf.  Swed.  kard-^oore),  a  prickly  fruit  or  bead  of  fruits, 
as  of  the  burdock.  In  the  sense  of  a  woody  outgrowth  on  tbe 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  "  gnaur,"  the  effect  of  a  crowded  bud-devck^ 
ment,  the  word  b  probably  adapted  from  tbe  Fr.  bourn,  a 
vine-bud. 

BURANO,  a  town  of  Venetia,  in  the  province  of  Venice,  on  la 
bknd  in  the  lagoons,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Venice  by  sea.  Pop.  (1901) 
8169.  It  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  large  royal  school  of  hce- 
making  employing  some  500  girb.  It  was  founded,  like  all  tbe 
towns  in  the  lagoons,  by  fugitives  from  the  mainland  cities  at 
the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  Torcello  b  a  part  of  tbe 
commune  of  Burano. 

BURAyEN.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  island  of  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Dagitan  river,  ax  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Tadoban,  the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  18,197.  Burauen  b  situted 
in  a  rich  hemp-growing  region,  and  hemp  b  its  only  impoitul 
product.   The  language  b  Visayan. 

BURBAQE,  JAMES  (d.  X597),  Englbh  actor,  b  said  to  ha^t 
been  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  carl 
of  Leicester's  players,  probably  for  several  years  before  he  b 
first  mentioned  (1574)  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  compary. 
In  1576,  having  secured  the  lease  of  land  at  Shoreditch,  Bixiicge 
erected  there  the  successful  house  which  was  known  for  twenty 
years  as  Tke  Theatre  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  ever 
erected  in  London.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  cancercH 
in  the  erection  of  a  second  theatre  in  the  same  locah'ty,  the 
Curtain,  and  later,  in  spite  of  all  difiiculties  and  a  great  deal  of 
local  opposition,  he  started  what  became  the  most  odebratcd 
home  of  the  rising  drama, — the  Blackfriais  theatre,  buiii  ia 
X596  near  the  old  Dominican  friary. 

His  son  Richard  Bukbage  (c.  1567-1619),  more  cdebraid 
than  his  father,  was  the  Garrick  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  ar.J 
acted  all  the  great  parts  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  He,  too.  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  made  his  fitst 
appearance  at  an  early  age  at  one  of  his  father's  theatres.  He 
had  establbhcd  a  reputation  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  and 
in  the  next  dozen  years  was  the  most  popular  English  actor,  tie 
"  Roscius  "  of  his  day.  At  the  time  of  hb  father's  death,  a 
lawsuit  was  in  progress  against  the  lessor  from  whom  Jivr-a 
Burbage  held  the  bnd  on  which  The  Theatre  stood.  This  su-t 
wa^  continued  by  Richard  and  his  brother  Cuthbert,  and  in  15^^ 
they  pulled  down  the  Shoreditch  house  and  used  the  materiab 
to  erect  the  Globe  theatre,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  Shake- 
speare. They  occupied  it  as  a  summer  pUyhouse,  retaiaiog 
the  Blackfriars,  which  was  roofed  in,  for  winter  performances. 
In  this  venture  Richard  Burbage  bad  Shakespeare  and  oihets 
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as  his  partnexs,  and  it  was  tn  one  or  the  other  of  these  hoqses 
that  he  gained  his  greatest  triumphs,  taking  the  leading  part 
in  ahnofit  every  new  play.  He  was  specially  famous  for  his 
impenonation  of  Richard  III.  and  other  Shakespearian  char* 
uters,  and  it  was  in  tragedy  that  he  eq)ecially  excelled.  Evexy 
playwright  of  his  day  endeavoured  to  secure  his  services.  He 
died  on  the  zjth  of  March  1619.  Richard  Burbage  was  a 
painter  as  well  as  an  actor.  The  Felton  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  un- 
doubtedly by  him,  preserved  at  Dulwich  College. 

BURBOT,  or  Eel-Pout  {Lola  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Gadidae,  which  differs  from  the  ling  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
reaching  the  caudal,  and  in  the  small  size  of  all  the  teeth.  It 
exceeds  a  l^gth  of  3  ft.  and  is  a  freshwater  fish,  although 
examples  are  exceptionally  taken  in  British  estuaries  and  in 
the  Baltic;  some  specimens  are  handsomely  marbled  with  dark 
brown,  with  black  blotches  on  the  back  and  dorsal  fins.  It  is 
very  locally  distributed  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  an 
uncommon  fish  in  England.  Its  flesh  is  excellent.  The  American 
burbot  (Lota  maculosa)  is  coarser,  and  not  favoured  for  the  tabic. 

BURCKHARDT,  JAKOB  (181^1897),  Swiss  writer  on  art, 
was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  asth  of  May  z8i8;  he  was  educated 
there  and  at  Neuch&tel,  and  till  1839  was  intended  to  be  a  pastor. 
In  1838  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Italy,  and  also  publuhed 
his  first  important  articles  Bemerkungen  ilber  sckweizarische 
K'aUuiralen,  In  1839  he  went  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  where 
he  studied  till  1843,  spending  part  of  1841  at  Bonn,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Kugler,  the  art  historian,  to  whom  his  first 
book.  Die  Kunstwerke  d.  belgiscken  SlUdte  (1842),  was  dedicated. 
He  was  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Basel  (1845-1847, 
1849-185S  and  Z858-1893)  and  at  the  federal  pol3rtechnic  school 
at  Zarich  (x855'x858).  In  2847  he  brought  out  new  editions 
of  Kugler's  two  s^t  works,  GesckichU  der  MaUrei  and  KunsP- 
gesckickie,  ^nd  in  1853  published  his  own  work.  Die  Zeit  Con- 
slantins  des  Crossen,  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years 
x853'x854  in  Italy,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  one  of 
his  most  famous  works,  Der  Cicerone:  eine  AnUitung  zum 
Genuss  der  Kunstwerke  Itaiiens,  which  was  dedicated  to  Kugler 
and  appeared  in  xSss  (7th  German  edition,  1899;  English  trans- 
lation of  the  sections  relating  to  paintings,  by  Mrs  A.  H.  Clough, 
London,  X873).  This  work,  which  ixidudes  sculpture  and 
architecture,  as  well  as  painting,  has  become  indispensable  to 
the  art  traveller  in  Italy.  About  half  of  the  original  edition 
was  devoted  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  so  that  Btirckhardt 
was  naturally  led  on  to  the  preparation  of  his  two  other  cele- 
brated works.  Die  Cultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien  (x8<5o,  5th 
German  edition  X896,  and  English  translation,  by  S.  G.  C. 
Middlemore,  in  2  vols.,  London,  1878),  and  the  Gesckickie  der 
Renaissance  in  Italien  (1867,  3rd  German  edition  X89X).  In 
2867  he  refused  a  professorship  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1872  another 
(that  left  vacant  by  Ranke)  at  Berlin,  remaining  faithful  to 
Basel.    He  died  in  1897., 

See  Life  by  Hans  Trog  in  the  Bader  Jakrbuek  for  1898, 
pp.  I-X72.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BURCKHAROT,  JOHN  LEWIS  [Jobann  Ludwig]  (1784- 
1817),  Swiss  traveller  and  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Lausanne  on 
the  24th  of  November  1784.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and 
Gdttingen  he  visited  England  in  the  stmimer  of  1806,  carrying 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  naturalist  Blumenbach  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who,  with  the  other  members  of  the  African 
Association,  accepted  his  offer  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa. 
After  studying  in  London  and  Cambridge,  and  inuring  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  hardships  and  privations,  Burckhardt  left  England 
in  March  1809  for  Malta,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  the  following 
autiinm,  to  Aleppo.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of 
oriental  life  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Mussulman,  and  took  the 
name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abdallah.  After  two  years  passed 
in  the  Levant  he  had  thoroughly  xnastered  Arabic,  axid  had 
acquired  such  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  and  of  the 
commentaries  upon  its  religion  ind  laws,  that  after  a  critical 
examination  the  most  leamed  Mussulmans  entertained  no  doubt 
of  his  being  really  what  he  professed  to  be,  a  leamed  doctor 


of  their  law.    Duriixg  his  residence  in  Syria  he  visited  Palmyra, 

Damascus,  Lebanon  and  thence  journeyed  via  Petra  to  Cairo 

with  the  intention  of  joining  a  caravan  to  Fezzan,  and  of  exploring 

from  there  the  sources  of  the  Niger.    In  18x2,  whilst  waiting 

for  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far 

as  Dar  Mahass;  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate 

westward,  be  made  a  joumey  through  the  Nubian  desert  in  the 

character  of  a  poor  Syrian  merchiuit,  passing  by  Berber  and 

Shendi  to  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence  he  performed  the 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda.    At  Mecca  he  stayed 

three  months  and  afterwards  visited  Medina.    After  enduring 

privations  and  sufferings  of  the  severest  kind,  he  returned  to 

Cairo  in  June  18x5  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion;  but  in  the 

spring  of  x8x6  he  travelled  to  Mount  Sinai,  whence  he  returned 

to  Cairo  in  June,  and  there  again  made  preparations  for  his 

intended  joumey  to  Fezzan.    Several  hindrances  prevented  his 

prosecuting  this  intention,  and  finally,  in  April  18x7,  when  the 

long-expected  caravan  prepared  to  depart,  he  was  seized  with 

illness  and  died  on  the  xsth  of  October.    He  had  from  time  to 

time  carefully  transmitted  to  England  his  journals  and  notes, 

and  a  very  copious  series  of  letters,  so  that  nothing  which 

appeared  to  him  to  be  interesting  in  the  various  journeys  he 

made  has  been  lost.    He  bequeathed  his  collection  of  800  vols. 

of  oriental  MSS.  to  the  library  of  Cambridge  University, 

His  works  were  published  by  the  African  Association  in  the 
following  order: — Travels  in  Nubia  (to  which  is  prefixed  a  bio- 
graphical memoir)  (1819) :  Travels  in  Syria  and  Ike  Hay  Land  (1822) ; 
Trmds  in  Arabta  (iSm);  Arabic  Prmerhs^  or  ike  Manners  and 
Customs  of  tke  Modern  Egyptians  (1830) ;  Notes  on  tke  Bedouins  and 
Wakabys  (1831). 

BURDBAU.  AUQUSTB  LAURENT  (185X-1894),  French 
politician,  was  the  son  of  a  labourer  at  Lyons.  Forced  from 
childhood  to  eam  his  own  living,  he  was  eiubled  to  secure  an 
education  by  bursarships  at  the  Lyc£e  at  Lyons  and  at  the  Lycfe 
Louis  Le  Grand  in  Paris.  In  1870  he  was  at  the  £coIe  Normale 
Sup^rieure  in  Paris,  but  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  in  X87X.  In  1874  he  became  professdr  of 
philosophy,  and  translated  several  works  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  of  Schopenhauer  into  French.  His  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  work  secured  for  him  the  position  of  ckef  de  cabinet  under 
Paul  Bert,  the  minister  of  education,  in  x88x.  In  X885  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  fiiiancial  questions.  He  was  several  times  minister, 
and  became  minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of  Casimir-P^rier 
(from  the  3rd  of  November  1893  to  the  22nd  of  May  X894).  9° 
the  5th  of  July  X894  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  died  on  the  X2th  of  December  X894,  wpm  out 
with  overwork. 

BURDEN,  or  Burthen,  (x)  (A.S.  byrtken,  from  beran,  to  bear), 
a  load,  both  literally  and  figuratively;  especially  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  ship;  in  mixiing  and  smelting,  the  tops  or  heads 
of  stream-work  which  lie  over  the  stream  of  tin,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel  in  the  charge  of  a  blast-fumacc. 
In  Scots  and  English  law  the  term  is  applied  to  an  encumbrance 
on  real  or  personal  property.  (2)  (From  the  Fr.  bourdon,  a 
droning,  humming  sound)  an  accompaniment  to  a  song,  or  the 
refrain  of  a  song;  hence  a  chief  or  recurrent  topic,  as  "the 
burden  of  a  speech.'* 

BURDER,  GEORGE  (x 752-1832),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  5th  of  June  1752.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  an  engraver,  but  in  1776  he  began  preaching, 
and  was  minister  of  the  Independent  church  at  Lancaster  from 
X 778  to  X 783.  Subsequently  he  held  chargesat  Coventry  (x 784- 
X803)  and  at  Fetter  Lane,  London  (1803-X832).  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Religious  Tract  Sodety,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  was  secretary  to  the  last-named  for  several  years.  As 
editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magatine  and  author  of  Village  Sermons, 
he  commanded  a  wide  influence.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  May 
1832,  and  a  Life  (by  H.  Burder)  appeared  in  1833. 

BURDETT,  SIR  FRANCIS  (X770-X844),  English  politician, 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Burdett  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
William  Jones  of  Ramsbury  manor,  Wiltshire,  and  grandson  of 
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Sir  Robert  Butdett,  Bart.  •  Bom  on  the  95th  of  January  2770, 
be  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  earlier  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  visit  which 
doubtless  influenced  his  political  opinions.  Returning  to  England 
he  married  in  1793  Sophia,  dau^ter  of  Thomas  Coutts  the 
banker,  and  this  lady  brought  him  a  large  fortune.  In  1796 
he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Boroughbridge,  having 
purchased  this  seat  from  the  representatives  of  the  4th  duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  in  x  797  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  fifth  baronet 
In  parliament  he  soon  became  prominent  as  an  opponent  of 
Pitt,  and  as  an  advocate  of  popular  rights.  He  denoxmced  the 
war  with  France^  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
proposed  exclusion  of  John  Home  Tooke  from  parliament,  and 
quickly  became  the  idol  of  the  people.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  an  inquiry  in  to  the  condition  of  Coldbath  Fields  prison, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  step  he  was  for  a  time  prevented  by  the 
government  from  visiting  any  prison  in  the  kingdom.  In  1797 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Home  Tooke,  whose  pupil  he 
became,  not  only  in  politics,  but  also  |n  philology.  At  the 
general  election  of  1802  Burdett  was  a  candidate  for  the  ootmty 
of  Middlesex,  but  his  retum  was  declared  void  in  1804,  and  in 
the  subsequent  contest  he  was  defeated.  In  1805  th^  retum 
was  amended  in  his  favour,  but  as  this  was  again  quiddy  reversed, 
Burdett,  who  had  spent  an  immense  sum  of  money  over  the 
affair,  declared  he  would  not  stand  for  parliamoit  again. 

At  the  general  election  of  x8o6  Burdett  was  a  leading  supporter 
of  James  Paull,  the  reform  candidate  for  the  dty  of  Westminster; 
but  in  the  following  year  a  misunderstanding  led  to  a  duel 
between  Burdett  and  Paull  in  which  both  combatants  were 
wounded.  At  the  general  election  in  1807  Burdett,  in  spite  of 
his  reluctance,  was  nominated  for  Westminster,  and  amid  great 
enthusiasm  was  returned  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  He  took  up  again 
the  congenial  work  of  attacking  abuses  and  a^tating  for  reform, 
and  in  x8io  came  sharply  into  collision  with  the-Ifouse  of 
Commons.  A  radical  named  John  Gale  Jones  had  been  committed 
to  prison  by  the  House,  a  proceeding  which  was  deno\mced  by 
Burdett,  who  questioned  the  power  of  the  House  to  take  this 
step,  and  vamly  attempted  to  secure  the  release  of  Jones.  He 
then  issued  a  revised  edition  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  was  published  by  William  Cobbett  m  the  Weekly  Regiskr.  The 
House  voted  this  action  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  speaker 
issued  a  warrant  for  Burdett's  arrest.  Barring  himself  in  his 
house,  he  defied  the  authorities,  while  the  mob  gathered  in  his 
defence.  At  length  his  house  was  entered,  and  under  an  escort 
of  soldiers  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  Released  when 
parliament  was  prorogued,  he  caused  his  supporters  much 
disappointment  by  retiiming  to  Westminster  by  water,  and  so 
avoiding  a  demonstration  in  his  honour.  He  then  brought 
actions  against  the  speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  the 
courts  upheld  the  action  of  the  House.  In  parliament  Burdett 
denounced  corporal  punishment  in  the  army,  and  supported  all 
attempts  to  check  corruption,  but  his  principal  efforts  were 
directed  towards  procuring  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  In  1809  he  had  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  returning  to  the 
subject  in  1817  and  x8x8  he  anticipated  die  Chartist  movement 
by  suggesting  univeraal  male  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments;  but  his  motions  met 
with  very  little  support  He  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  a 
resolution  in  1825  that  the  House  should  consider  the  laws 
concerning  Roman  Catholics.  This  was  followed  by  a  bill 
embodying  his  proposals,  which  passed  the  Commons  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  1827  and  1828  he  again  proposed 
resolutions  on  this  subject,  and  saw  his  proposals  become  law 
in  1829.  In  1820  Burdett  had  again  come  into  serious  conflict 
with  the  government  Having  severely  censured  its  action  with 
reference  to  the  "  Manchester  massacre,"  he  was  prosecuted  at 
Leicester  assizes,  fined  £1000,  and  committed  to  prison  for  three 
tnonths.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  the  ardour 
of  the  veteran  reformer  was  somewhat  abated,  and  a  number  of 
hb  constituents  soon  took  umbrage  at  his  changed  attitude. 


Consequently  hetesigned  his  seat  eariy  in  t8s7,  bat  ws  le^fecied. 
However,  at  the  general  election  in  the  same  year  he  forsMk 
Westminster  and  was  elected  member  for  North  Wiltshire,  winch 
seat  he  retained,  acting  in  general  with  the  Coaservattvcs,  until 
his  death  on  the  23rd  of  January  1844.  He  left  a  son,  Robot, 
who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  five  dau^tcts,the  youasest 
of  whom  became  the  celebrated  Barbness  Buxdett-Coutts.  loh 
petuous  and  illogical,  Burdett  did  good  work  as  an  advoott 
of  free  speech,  and  an  enemy  of  corraption.  He  was  exceeding 
generous,  and  spent  money  lavishly  in  furthering  projects  of 
reform. 

See  A.  Stephens,  Life  0/  Ilorne  Tooke  (Loodoo.  181^: 
Spencer  Walpole^  Hislory  of  England  (London.  X878-1886):  C 
Abbot,  BaroQ  Colchester,  Dion  and  Contspomdemce  (Loadoa, 
x86l).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

BURpETT-COtmS,  AHGBLA  6B0RGIIA  BUBORT- 
COUTTS,  Baroness  (x8x4-x9o6),  English  phihrnhropfat, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francb  Burdett,  was  born  on  the  im 
of  April  18x4.  When  she  was  three-and-twenty,  she  iaherited 
practically  the  whole  of  the  immense  wealth  of  her  giandlatkr 
Thomas  Coutts  (approaching  two  millions  steriing.  a  fsbukm 
sum  in  those  days),  by  the  will  of  the  dudiess  of  St  Albans,  who, 
as  the  actress  Henrietta  Mellon,  had  been  his  aeoond  wife  and 
had  been  left  it  on  his  death  in  1821.  Bliss  Burdett  then  took 
the  name  of  Coutts  in  addition  to  her  own.  **  The  faynale 
heuress,  Miss  Anjaley  Coutts,"  as  the  author  of  the  IngelMy 
Legends  called  her  in  his  ballad  on  the  queen's  corooatioD  is 
that  year  (1837),  at  once  became  a  notable  subject  of  public 
curiosity  and  private  cupidity;  she  received  numerous  oficfs 
of  marriage,  but  remained  rnolutdy  sin^  devoting  hendf 
and  her  riches  to  philanthropic  work,  which  made  hex  faaKNis 
for  well-applied  generosity.  In  May  X87X  she  was  created  a 
peeress,  as  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  of  Hi^igate  and  Brookfield, 
Middlesex.  On  the  x8th  of  July  1872  she  was  presented  at  the 
Guildhall  with  the  freedom  oi  the  dty  of  London,  the  first  cue 
of  a  woman  being  admitted  to  that  fellowship.  It  was  not  til 
x88x  that,  when  sixty-seven  years  old,  she  married  tiraKsa 
Lehman  Ashmead-Bartlett,  an  American  by  birth,  and  brother 
of  Sir  E.  A.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  the  Conservative  member  of 
parliament;  and  he  then  took  his  wife's  name,  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Westminster,  1885.  Fall 
of  good  works,  and  of  social  interest  and  influence,  the  baroness 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  dying  at  her  house  in  Strattoa 
Street,  Piccadilly,  on  the  30th  of  December  1906,  of  bnodutis. 
She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  extent  of  her  benefactions  during  her  long  and  active 
.life  can  only  be  briefly  indicated;  but  the  baroness  not 
remain  a  stxildng  figure  in  the  social  history  of  Victorian  Eaglaad, 
for  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  care  with  whidi  she  **  hdd 
her  wealth  in  trust "  for  innumerable  good  objects.  It  was  her 
aim  to  benefit  the  working-dasses  in  ways  involving  no  fcn 
of  independence  or  self-respect  She  carefully  aToided  takiflf 
any  side  in  party  politics,  but  she  was  activdy  interested  ia 
phases  of  Imperial  extension  which  were  calculated  V>  impivR 
the  condition  of  the  black  races,  as  in  Africa,  or  the  edocatifla 
and  relief  of  the  poor  or  suffering  in  any  part  of  the  vorii 
Though  ^e  made  no  special  distinction  of  creed  in  her  charitiei» 
she  was  a  notable  benefactor  of  the  Church  of  England,  buildinf 
and  endowing  churches  and  church  schools,  endowing  the 
bishoprics  of  Cape  Town  and  of  Adelaide  (1847),  and  fooidiag 
the  bishopric  of  British  Columbia  (1857).  Axnong  her  nasy 
educational  endowments  may  be  spedfied  the  St  Stephen's 
Institute  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster  (1846);  she  started 
sewing  schools  in  Spitalfidds  when  the  silk  trade  begaa  to 
fail;  hdp«l  to  found  the  shoe-bhick  brigade;  and  placed 
hundreds  of  destitute  boys  in  training-ships  for  the  navy  aad 
merchant  service.  She  established  Columbia  fish  market 
(X869)  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  presented  it  to  the  dty,  but  oviof 
to  commercial  difficulties  this  effort,  which  cost  her  over  Ixofieo, 
proved  abortive.  She  supported  variois  tdiemes  of  cmi^tioo 
to  the  colonies;  and  in  Ireland  helped  to  promote  the  fisbiac 
industry  by  starting  schools,  aix!  providing  boats,  bcadcs 
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advaadng  £350,000  in  z88o  for  supplying  leed  to  the  impover- 

ahed  tenants.    She  was  devoted  to  the  protection  of  snimsh 

and  prevention  of  cruelty,  and  took  up  with  characteristic 

zeal  the  cause  of  the  costermongers'  donkeys,  building  stables 

for  them  on  her  Columbia  market  estate,  and  giving  prises  for 

the  best-kept  snimsU.    She  helped  to  inaugurate  the  sodety 

for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  and  was  a  keen  supporter 

of  the  ragged  school  union.    Missionary  efforts  of  all  sorts; 

hospitals  and  nursing;  industrial  homes  and  refuges;  relief 

funds,  ftc ,  found  in  her  a  generous  supporter.    She  was  associated 

with  Louisa  Twining  and  Florence  Nightingale;  and  in  1877- 

1878  raised  the  Turkish  compassionate  fund  for  the  starving 

peasantry  and  fugitives  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (for  which 

she  obtained  the  order  of  the  Medjidieh,  a  solitary  case  of  its 

conference  on  a  woman).    She  relieved  the  distressed  in  far-off 

lands  as  well  as  at  home,  her  helping  hand  being  stretched  out  to 

the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia.    She  was 

a  liberal  patroness  of  the  stage,  literature  and  the  arts,  *and 

delighted  in  knowing  all  the  cultured  people  of  the  day.    In 

short,  her  position  in  England  for  half  a  century  may  well  be 

sumined  ttp  in  words  attributed  to  King  Edward  VII.,  "  after 

my  mother  (Queen  Victoria)  the  most  remarkable  woman  in  the 

kingdom." 

BURDON-SAMDBBSOH,  SIR  JOHR  SOOTT,  Bart  (183^x905)1 
English  physiologist,  was  bom  at  West  Jesmond,  near  Newcastle, 
on  the  sist  of  December  1838.    A  member  of  a  well-known 
Northumbrian  family,  he  received  his  medical  education  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  and  at  Paris.    Settling  in  London,  he 
became  medical  officer  of  health  for  Paddington  in  1856  and 
four  years,  later  phyaidan  to  the  Middlesex  and  the  Brompton 
Consumption  ho^itals.    When  diphtheria  appeared  in  En^and 
in  1858  he  was  sent  to  investigate  the  disease  at  the  different 
points  of  outbreak,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  carried  out  a 
number  of  similar  inquiries,  e.f .  into  the  cattle  plague  and  into 
cholera  in  1866.  He  became  fint  principal  of  the  Brown  Institu- 
tion at  Lambeth  in  1871,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  Jodrell 
professor  of  physiology  at  University  (college,  London,  retaining 
that  post  tin  1883.    When  the  Waynflete  diair  of  physkdogy 
was  established  at  Oxford  in  1883,  he  was  chosen  to  be  its  first 
occupant,  and  immediately  found  himself  the  object  of  a  furious 
anti-viviaectionist  agitation.    The  proposal  that  the  university 
should  spend  £10,000  in  providing  him  with  a  suitable  laboratory, 
lecture-rooms,  &c.,  in  which  to  carry  on  his  work,  was  strongly 
opposed,  by  some  on  grounds  of  economy,  but  largely  because 
he  was  an  upholder  of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  experiments 
upon  animals.    It  was,  however,  eventually  carried  by  a  small 
majority  (88  to  85),  and  in  the  same  year  the  Hoyal  Society 
awarded  him  a  royal  medal  in  recognition  of  his  researches  into 
the  electrical  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants  and  the  relations 
of  minute  organisms  to  disease,  and  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  physiology  and  pathology.    In  1885  the  muversity 
of  Oxford  was  asked  to  vote  £500  a  year  for  three  years  for 
the  purposes  of  the  laboratory,  then  approaching  completion. 
This  proposal  was  fought  with  the  utmost  bitterness  by  Sander- 
son's opponents,  the  anti-vivisectionists  including  E.  A.  Fteenum, 
John  Ruskin  and  Bishop  Mackamess  of  Oxford.    Ultimately 
the  money  was  granted  l^  41 3  to  344  votes.    In  r  895  Sanderson 
was  appointed  regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  resigning 
the  post  in  1904;  in  1899  be  was  created  a  baronet.    His  attain- 
ments, both  in  biology  and  medicine,  brought  him  many  honours. 
He  wa>  Croonian  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1867  and  1877 
and  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  r89x;  gave  the 
Harveian  oration  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1878; 
acted  as  president  of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham  in 
1893;  and  served  on  three  royal  commissions — Hospitals  (1883), 
Tuberculosis,  Meat  and  Milk  (1890),  and  University  for  London 
(1893).    He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  33Td  of  November  1905. 

BURDWAH*  or  Bardwan,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal, 
which  gives  Its  name  to  a  district  and  to  a  division.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  67  m.  N.W.  from  Calcutta. 
Pop.  (1901)  35^33.  The  town  consists  really  of  numerous 
vSUaffcs  scattered  over  an  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  and  is  entirely  rural 


in  character.  It  cdntains  several  intcresthig  andent  tombs* 
and  at  Nawab  Hat,  some  2  m.  distant,  is  a  group  of  108  Siva 
Imgam  temples  built  in  1788.  The  place  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  but  this  has  been  to  a  large  extent  remedied  by  the 
establishment  of  water-works,  a  good  supply  of  water  being 
derived  from  the  river  Banka.  Within  the  town,  the  prindpal 
objects  of  interest  axe  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  maharaja. 
The  chief  educational  institution  is  the  Burdwan  Raj  college, 
which  is  entirely  supported  out  of  the  maharaja's  estate. 

The  town  owes  its  importance  entirely  to  bdng  the  head- 
quarters of  the  maharaja  of  Burdwan,  the  premier  nobleman  of 
lower  Bengal,  whose  rent-roll  is  upwards  of  £300,000.  The  raj 
was.  founded  in  1657  by  Abu  Ra  Kapur,  of  the  Kapur  Khatri 
family  of  Kotli  in  Lahore,  Punjab,  whose  descenduits  served 
in  turn  the  Mogul  emperors  and  the  British  government  The 
great  prosperity  of  the  raj  was  due  to  the  excdlent  nuinagement 
of  Maharaja  Mahtah  Chand  (d.  X879),  whose  loyalty  to  the 
government— espedaUy  during  the  Santal  rebellion  of  1855  and 
the  mutiny  of  X857— was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  a  coat  of 
arms  in  x868  and  the  right  to  a  personal  salute  of  X3  guns  in 
1877.  Maharaja  Bijai  Chand  Mahub  (b.  x88i),  who  succeeded 
his  adoptive  father  in  x888,  earned  great  distinction  by  the 
courage  with  which  he  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of  Sir  Andrew 
Eraser,  the  Ueutenant-govemor  of  Bengal,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  him  made  by  Bengali  malcontents  on 
the  7th  of  November  1908. 

The  Di&TUCT  OF  Bordwam  Ucs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bhagirathi  or  ifugii  It  has  an  area  of  3689  sq.  m.  It » 
a  flat  ph^  and  its  scenery  is  uninteresting.  Qiief  rivers  are 
the  Bhagirathi,  Damodar,  Ajai,  Banka,  Kunur  and  Khari,  of 
which  only  the  Bhagirathi  is  navigable  by  country  cargo  boats 
throughout  the  year.  The  district  was  acquired  by  the  East 
India  Company  under  the  treaty  with  Nawab  Mir  Kadm  in  1760, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alam  in  1765.  The  laxul 
revenue  was  fixed  in  perpetuity  with  the  aemindar  in  1 793.  In 
X901  the  population  was  1,533,475,  showing  an  increase  of  10  % 
in  the  decade.  There  are  several  indigo  factories.  The  district 
suffered  from  drought  m  X896-X897.  The  Eden  Canal,  so  m. 
long,  has  been  constructed  for  ixxigation.  The  weaving  of  silk 
is  the  chief  luitive  industry.  As  regards  European  industries, 
Burdwan  takes  the  first  place  in  Bengal.  It  contains  the  great 
coal-field  of  Raniganj,  first  opened  in  1874,  with  an  output  of 
more  than  three  rnilU<m  tons.  The  Barrakur  ironworks  produce 
pig-iron,  which  is  reported  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  Middlesbrough. 
Apart  from  Burdwan  town  and  Raniganj,  the  chief  places  are 
the  river-marts  of  Katwa  aiKi  Kalna.  The  East  Indian  railway 
has  several  lines  nmning  throu^  the  district. 

The  Division  aw  Buxdwam  comprises  the  six  districts  of 
Burdwan,  Birbhum,  Bankuxa,  Midnapore,  Hugli  and  Howrah, 
with  a  total. area  of  13,949^  iq*  m.,  and  a  population  in  1901 
oi  8,340,076. 

BUREAU  (a  Fr.  word  from  btird  or  bmeau,  a  coarse  doth  used 
for  coverings),  a  writing-table  or  desk  (q.9.)t  slso  in  America 
a  low  chest  of  drawers.  From  the  meaning  (rf  "  desk,"  the  word 
is  applied  to  an  office  or  place  of  business,  aiKi  particulariy  a 
government  department;  in  the  United  States  the  term  is  used 
of  certain  subdivisions  of  the  executive  departments,  as  the 
bureau  of  statistics,  a  division  of  the  treasury  department.  The 
term  "  bureaucracy  "  is  often  employed  to  rignify  the  concentra- 
tion of  administrative  power  in  Inueaux  or  departinents,  and 
the  undue*,  interference  by  officials  not  only  in  the  details  of 
govenunent,  but  in  matters  outside  the  so^  of  state  interference. 
The  word  is^also  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "  red-tapism." 

BURFORD,  a  nmrket  town  m  the  Woodstock  parliamentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Oxford. 
Pop.  (1901)  XX46.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Windrush,  the  broad,  picturesque  main  street  sloping  upward 
from  the  stream,  beside  which'  stands  the  fine  church,  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  flanking  the  valley  on  the  south,  along 
which  runs  the  high-road  from  Oxford.  The  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  mainly  Perpendicular  in 
appearance  owing  to  alterations  in  that  period,  but  actually  of 
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earlier  construction,  the  south  aisle  flanked  by  two  beautiful 
chapels  and  an  ornate  porch;  transepts  and  a  central  tower, 
and  choir  with  flanking  chapels.  The  massive  Norman  tower 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  delicate  Perpendicular  spire  rising 
upon  it.  The  church  contains  many  interesting  memorials,  and, 
in  the  nave,  a  Perpendictilar  shrine  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  Near 
the  church  is  the  hall-ruined  priory  house,  built  in  the  17th 
century,  and  containing  much  fine  plaster  ornament  character- 
istic of  the  period;  a  curious  chapel  adjoins  it.  William 
Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was  granted  this 
mansion,  died  here  in  1662,  and  is  buried  in  the  church.  In  the 
High  Street  nearly  every  house  is  of  some  antiquity,  llie  Tolsey 
or  old  town  hall  is  noteworthy  among  them;  and  under  one  of 
the  houses  is  an  Early  English  crypt.  Burford  is  mentioned  as 
the  scene  of  a  synod  in  705;  in  753  Cuthred,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  fighting  for  independence,  here  defeated  i£thelbald, 
king  of  Mercia;  and  in  1649  the  town  and  district  were  the 
scene  of  victorious  operations  by  Cromwell. 

BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  river 
Ihle,  and  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg,  14  m.  N.E.  of 
the  latter.  Pop.  (xgoo)  22,432.  It  is  noted  for  its  cloth  manu- 
factures and  boot-makhig,  which  a£Ford  employment  to  a  great 
part  of  its  population.  The  town  belonged  originally  to  the 
lordship  of  Querfurt,  passed  with  this  into  the  possession  of  the 
archbishops  of  Magdeburg  in  1496,  and  was  ceded  in  1635  with 
other  portions  of  the  Magdeburg  territories  to  Saxony;  in  1687 
it  was  ceded  to  Brandenburg.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  large 
influx  of  industrious  French,  Palatinate  and  Walloon  refugees, 
which  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  X7th  century. 

BURGAGE  (from  Lat.  burguSf  a  borough),  a  form  of  tenure, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  applicable  to  the  property 
connected  with  the  old  municipsU  corporations  and  their 
privileges.  In  England,  it  was  a  tenure  whereby  houses  or 
tenements  in  an  ancient  borough  were  held  of  the  Iring  or  other 
person  as  lord  at  a  certain  renL  The  term  is  of  less  practical 
importance  in  the  English  than  in  the  Scottish  system,  where 
it  held  an  important  place  in  the  practice  of  conveyancing,  real 
property  having  been  generally  divided  into  feudal-holding  and 
burgage-holding.  Since  the  Conveyandng  (Scotland)  Act  1874, 
there  is,  however,  not  much  distinction  between  burgage  tenure 
and  free  holding.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  English  burgage- 
tenure  as  a  relic  of  Saxon  freedom  resisting  the  shock  of  the 
Norman  conquest  and  its  feudalism,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  correct 
to  consider  it  a  local  feature  of  that  general  exemption  from 
feudality  enjoyed  by  the  municipia  as  a  relic  of  their  ancient 
Roman  constitution.  The  reason  for  the  system  preserving  for 
so  long  its  specifically  distinct  form  in  S<x>ttish  conv^rancing 
was  because  burgage-holding  was  an  exception  to  the  system  of 
subinfeudation  which  remained  prevalent  in  Scotland  when  it 
was  suppressed  in  England.  While  other  vassals  might  hold  of 
a  graduated  hierarchy  of  overlords  up  to  the  crown,  the  burgess 
always  held  directly  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  curious  that  while 
in  England  the  burgage-tenure  was  deemed  a  species  of  socage, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  military  holdings,  in  Scotland  it  was 
strictly  a  military  holding,  by  the  service  of  watching  and  warding 
for  the  defence  of  the  burgh.  In  England  the  franchises  enjoyed 
by  burgesses,  freemen  and  other  consuetudinary  constituencies 
in  burghs,  were  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  burgage- 
tenure.  Tenure  by  burgage  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  customs, 
the  principal  of  which  was  Borough-English  (q.v.). 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland.  History  of  English  Law  (1898). 

BURGAS  (sometimes  written  BurgkoM,  Bourgas  or  Borgas, 
and,  in  the  middle  ages,  Pyrgos),  a  seaport,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  Burgas,  in  Bdgaria  (Eastern  Rumdia),  on  the 
gulf  of  Burgas,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  42**  27'  N. 
and  37"  3s'  £.  Pop.  (1906)  12,846.  Burgas  is  built  on  a  low 
foreland,  between  the  lagoons  of  Ludzha,  on  the  north,  and 
Kara-Yunus,  on  the  west;  it  faces  towards  the  Cfpen  sea  on  the 
east,  and  towards  its  own  harbour  on  the  south.  The  principal 
approach  Is  a  broad  isthmus  on  the  north-west,  along  which  runs 
the  railway  to  Philippopolls  and  Adrianople.  Desinte  Its  small 
population  and  the  rivahry.  of  Vanu  and  the  Turkish  port  of 


Dedeagatch,  Burgas  has  a  considenUe  transit  trade.  Its  fiae 
harbour,  formally  opened  in  1904,  has  an  average  depth  of  im 
fathoms;  large  vessels  can  load  at  the  quays,  and  the  <MUr 
watos  of  the  gulf  are  well  lit  by  lighthouses  on  the  niets  of 
Hagios  Anastasios  and  Megalo-Nisi.  In  1904,  the  port  aocon- 
modated  over  1 400  ships,  of  about  700,000  tons.  These  induded 
upwards  of  800  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  sailing-vesseis,  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Fuel,  machinery  and  misoeUaiMMS  goods 
are  imported,  chiefly  from  Austria-Hungary,  Belgiun,  Gerauay 
and  the  United  Kingdom;  the  exports  include  grain,  vool, 
tallow,  cheese,  butter,  attar  of  roses,  &c  Pottery  and  pqxs  an 
manufactured  from  clay  obtained  in  the  nei^bourhood. 

BURGDORF  (Fr.  Berthotid),  an  industrial  town  in  the  Svas 
canton  of  BerxL  It  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Emme  and  is 
14  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Bern.  The  lower  (or  modenO  town  is 
connected  by  a  curious  spiral  street  with  the  upper  (or  old)  ton. 
The  latter  is  picturesquely  perched  on  a  hill,  at  a  height  of  1942 
ft.  above  sea-level  (or  167  ft.  above  the  river);  it  b  anowned  by 
the  ancient  castle  and  by  the  15th-century  parish  ch]irdi,jB 
the  former  of  which  Pestalozza  set  up  his  educational  cstafa&h- 
ment  between  1798  and  1804.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  at 
Burgdorf  in  the  cheese  of  the  Emmcnthal,  while  anong  the 
industrial  establishments  are  railway  works,  and  factoria  of 
doth,  white  lead  and  tinfoil.  In  1900  the  population  was  8404, 
practically  all  Protestants  and  German-speaking.  A  fine  virv 
x>f  the  Bernese  Alps  is  obtained  from  the  castle,  while  a  stiH 
finer  one  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  tMtg  hill  (2917  ft.),  north-east 
of  the  towzL  The  castle  dates  from  the  days  of  the  dukes  of 
Z&ringen'(xith-X2th  centuries),  the  last  of  whom  (Bcrchtoid  V.) 
built  walls  round  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  granted  it  a  charter  of 
liberties.  On  the  extinction  (x3x8)  of  that  dynasty  both  castle 
and  town  passed  to  the  counts  of  Kybuig,  and  fxcm  diem,  irith 
the  rest  of  their  possessions,  In  1272  by  marriage  to  the  cadet 
line  of  the  Habsbuigs.  By  that  line  they  were  sold  in  13S4, 
with  Thun,  to  the  town  of  Bern,  whose  baHifls  ruled  in  the  castk 
tiUx798.  (W.A.  B.C) 

BURGER  (of  unknown  origin),  a  small  three-coiraeitd  or 
swallow-tailed  flag  or  peimant  used  by  jrachta  or  mexcfaaat 
vessels;  also  a  kind  of  small  coal  burnt  in  engine  funuoes. 

BORGER,  GOTTFRIED  AUGUST  (1748^x794),  German  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  ist  of  January  X748  at-MdmcnweaJe  near 
Halberstadt,  of  which  village  his  father  was  the  Lolhena 
pastor.  He  was  a  backward  diild,  and  at  the  age  of  Xm&ft  was 
practically  adopted  by  his  matmial  grandfather,  Bauer,  at 
Aschersleben,  who  sent  him  to  the  PUdagogimM  at  Halle. 
Hence  In  1764  he  passed  to  the  univernty,  as  a  indent  of 
theology,  which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  study 
of  jurisprudence.  Here  he  fdl  under  the  influfwe  of  C.  A 
Klotz  (X738-X77X),  who  directed  BOrger's  attention  to  htcxttvie, 
but  encouraged  rather  than  docouraged  his  natural  dbpositiao 
to  a  wild  and  unregulated  Ufe.  In  consequence  of  hb  dissipated 
habits,  he  was  in  1767  recalled  by  his  grandfather,  hot  on 
promising  to  reform  was  In  1768  allowed  to  enter  the  amvaaty 
of  Gdttingen  as  a  law  student.  As  he  continued  his  wHd  career, 
however,  his  grandfather  withdrew  his  support  and  he  was  kit 
to  his  own  devices.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  fair  pragiets  m'th 
his  legal  studies,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  a  dose  friend- 
ship with  a  number  of  young  men  of  literary  tastes.  la  the 
Gdttingen  Musenalmanack,  edited  by  H.  Bole  and  F.  W.'Gotter. 
Burger's  first  poems  were  published,  and  by  X77x.he  had  already 
become  widely  known  as  a  poet.  In  1773,  throu^  Boieti 
Influence,  Bttrger  obtained  the  post  of  "  Amtmatm  "  or  district 
magistrate  at  Altengleichen  near  GAttingen.  His  gxandfathcr 
was  now  reconciled  to  him,  paid  his  debts  and  established  kiD 
In  his  new  sphere  of  activity.  Meanwhile  he  kept  in  touch 
with  his  GOttingen  friends,  and  when  the  "  GOttinger  Bond  ' 
or  "  Hain  "  was  formed,  BOrger,  though  not  himadf  a  neaber, 
kept  In  dose  touch  with  It  In  1773  the  ballad  Laun  vu 
published  In  the  Musenalmanack.  This  poem,  which  in  dranatic 
force  and  in  its  vivid  realization  of  the  weird  and  sapcnatiinl 
'  remains  without  a  rivaL  made  his  name  m,  househokl  word  ia 
Genoany.    In  1774  BQxfer  marxjeit  Diovrttc  I^eoohait,  tbe 
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daughter  of  a  Hanoverian  official  but  his  passton  for  his  wife's 

ywDget  sister  Auguste  (the  "  Molly  "  of  his  poems  and  elegies) 

lendcred  the  union  unhappy  and  unsettkd  his  life.    In  1778 

BOrger  became  editor  of  the  Musenalmanack,  and  in  the  same 

year  published  the  first  collection  of  his  poems.    In  1780  he  took 

a  farm  at  Appenrode,  but  in  three  years  lost  so  much  money 

that  he  had  to  abandon  the  venture.    Pecuniary  tioubln 

oppressed  him,  and  being  accused  of  neglecting  his  official 

duties,  and  feeling  his  hommr  attacked,  he  gave  up  his  official 

position  and  removed  in  1784  to  Gdttlngen,  where  he  established 

himself  as  Prhal-doutU.    Shortly  before  his  removal  thither 

his  wife  dUed  (30th  of  July  1784),  and  on  the  99th  of  June  in  the 

next  year  he  married  his  sister-in-law  "  MoUy."    Her  death 

on  the  9th  of  January  1786  affected  him  deq>ly.    He  appeared 

to  lose  at  once  all  courage  and  all  bodily  and  mental  vigour.    He 

still  continued  to  teach  in  GOttingen;  at  the  jubilee  of  the 

foundation  of  the  university  in  1787  he  was  made  an  honorary 

doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  extraordinary 

professor  n&  that  faculty,  though  without  a  stipend.    In  the 

following  year  ht  married  a  third  time,  his  wife  being  a  certain 

Elise  lUin,  who,  enchanted  with  his  poems,  had  offered  him 

her  heart  and  hand.    Only  a  few  weeks  of  married  life  with 

his  "  Sdhwabcnmldchen  "  sufficed  to  prove  his  mistake,  and 

after  two  and  a  half  years  he  divorced  her.    Deeply  wounded 

by  Schiller's  criticism,  in  the  X4th  and  15th  part  of  the  AUfn^- 

metne  IMerahmeUung  of  1791,  of  the  and  edition  of  his  poems, 

disappointed,  wrecked  in  fortune  and  health,  Bflrger  eked  out  a 

precarious  existence  as  a  teacher  in  GOttingen  until  his  death 

there  on  the  8th  of  June  1794. 

Bflrger's  duiracter,  in  spite  of  his  utter  want  of  moral  balance, 
was  not  lacking  in  noble  and  lovable  qualities.  He  was  honest 
in  purpose,  generous  to  a  fault,  tender-hearted  and  modest. 
His  talent  for  popular  poetry  was  very  considerable,  and  his 
ballads  are  among  the  finest  in  the  German  language.  Besides 
Lenore^  Das  Lied  vom  braven  Mamte,  Die  Kuk^  Der  Kaiser  utid 
der  Abt  and  Der  trilde  JSger  are  famous.  Among  his  purdy 
lyrical  poems,  but  few  have  earned  a  lasting  reputation;  but 
mention  may  be  made  of  Das  BlUnukeu  WtmderkM,  Lied  an 
den  lieben  Mond,  and  a  few  love  songs.  His  sonnets,  particulariy 
the  elegies,  are  of  great  beauty. 

Editiom  of  Baiter's  SdmOiche  SchrifUn  appeared  at  GSttiagen, 
1817  (incomplete);  1829-1813  (8  vols.;,  and  1835  (one  vol.);  also 
a  selection  bjf  E.  Grisebach  gth  ed.,  1894).  The  Cedickie  have  been 
published  in  innumerable  eoitions,  the  best  being  that  by  A.  Sauer 
(3  vols.,  1884).  Briefe  von  und  au  Burger  were  edited  by  A.  Strodt- 
mann  in  4  vols.  (1874).  On  BQrKer's  life  see  the  bioeraphy  by  H. 
Pr&hle  (1856),  the  introduction  to  Sauer's  edition  01  the  poems, 
and  W.  von  Wursbach,  C.  A.  BUrger  (1900). 

BURGERB,  THOMAS  FRANCOIS  (1834-1881),  president  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  was  bom  in  Cape  Colony  on  the  15th 
of  April  1834,  and  was  educated  at  Utrecht,  Holland,  where  he 
took  the  dqgpree  of  doctor  of  theology.  On  his  return  to  South 
Africa  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
and  stationed  at  Hanover  in,  Cape  Cdony,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministrations  for  eight  years.  In  1862  his  pceaching  attracted 
attention,  and  two  years  later  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  suspended 
him  for  heretical  <^inions.  He  appealed,  however,  to  the 
colonial  government,  which  had  appointed  him,  and  obtained 
judgment  in  his  favour,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  privy 
council  of  England  on  appeal  in  1865.  On  the  resignation  of 
M.  W.  Pretorius  and  the  refusal  of  President  Brand  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  accept  the  office,  Burgers  was  elected 
president  of  the  Transvaal,  taking  the  oath  on  the  xst  of  July 
187  a.  In  1873  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Montsioa  to  agree 
to  an  alteration  in  the  botindary  of  the  Barolong  territory  as 
fixed  by  the  Kcate  award,  but  failed  (see  Bicruanalaiid). 
In  1875  Burgers,  leaving  the  Transvaal  in  charge  of  Acting- 
President  Joubert,  went  to  Eurc^  mainly  to  promote  a  scheme 
for  Unking  the  TVansvaal  to  the  coast  by  a  railway  from  Delagoa 
Bay,  which  was  that  year  definitdy  assigned  to  Portugal  by  the 
MacMahon  award.  With  the  Portuguese  Burgen  oondnded 
a  treaty,  December  1875,  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway.    After  meeting  with  ref ussJs  of  fiwadal  help  in  London, 


Burgen  managed  to  raise  £90,000  in  Holbmd,  and  bought  a 
quantity  of  railway  jdant,  whidi  on  its  arrival  at  Delagoa  Bay 
was  mortgaged  to  pay  freight,  and  this,  so  far  as  Burgers  was 
conoened,  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  June  1876  he  induced 
the  nad  to  declare  war  against  Sikukuni  (Secocoeni),  a  powerful 
native  chief  in  the  eastern  Transvaal.  The  campaign  was 
unsuccessful,  and  with  its  failure  the  republic  fell  into  a  condition 
of  lawlessness  and  insolvency,  while  a  Zulu  host  threatened 
invasion.  Burgers  in  an  address  to  the  nad  (3rd  of  March  1877) 
declared  "  I  would  rather  be  a  polioaman  under  a  strong  govern- 
ment than  the  president  of  such  a  state.  It  is  you — you  members 
of  the  raad  and  the  Boers — who  have  lost  the  country,  wlu> 
have  sold  your  independence  for  a  idrink."  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  issued  on  the  x  2th  of  April  a  prodama- 
tion  annexing  the  Transvaal  to  Great  Britain.  Buigeis  fully 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  annexation.  He  accepted  a 
pension  from  the  British  government,  and  settled  down  to  farm- 
ing in  Hanover,  Cape  Colony.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  that 
colony  on  the  9th  of  December  i88x,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  Tooneden  uit  ans  dorp,  origindly 
written  by  him  for  the  Cape  VniksHad,  was  publidied  at  the 
Hague  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  A  patriot,  a  fluent  q)eaker 
both  in  Dutch  and  in  English,  and  possessed  of  unbounded 
energy,  the  failure  of  Buigen  was  due  to  his  fondness  for  large 
visionary  plans,  which  he  attempted  to  carry  out  with  insuffident 
means  (see  Tsansvaal:  History). 

For  the  annexation  period  see  John  Maitineau,  The  Life  0/  Sir 
BarUe  Frere^  vol.  it.  cfaap^  xviii.  (London  1893). 

BUROBRIDTK,  or  BuRCERsniaus,  FRANCIS  (1590-1629), 
Dutch  logidan,  was  bom  at  Lier,  near  Ddf  t,  and  died  at  Leiden. 
Aftier  a  brilliant  career  at  the  univeisity  of  Ldden,  he  studied 
theology  at  Saumur,  where  while  still  very  young  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy.  After  five  years  he  returned  to  Ldden, 
where  he  accepted  the  chair  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  that  of  natural  philosophy.  His  Lope  was  at  one 
time-widdy  used,  and  is  still  valuable.  He  wrote  also  Idea 
Pkilosopkiae  M oralis  (1644). 

BUROBi,  OBOROB  (1786-1864),  En^ish  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  in  India.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  school 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  degree  in  1807,  and 
obtaining  one  of  the  members'  prizes  both  in  1808  and  1809. 
He  stayed  up  at  Cambridge  and  became  a  most  successful 
"  coach."  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
was  a  somewhat  acrimonious  critic  of  rival  scholars,  especially 
Bishop  Blomfield.  Subsequently  he  fell  into  embarrassed 
circumstances  through  injudidous  q>eculation,  and  in  1841  a 
dvO  list  pension  of  £100  per  annum  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  died  at  Ramsgate,  on  the  x  x  th  of  January  1864.  Buxges  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry,  but  too  fond  of  intrMiudng 
arbitrary  emendations  into  the  text  of  classical  authors.  His 
chief  worics  are:  Euripides'  Troades  (X807)  and  Phoenissae 
(1809);  Aeschylus'  Supplices  (1821),  Eumenides  (X822)  and 
Prometheus  (183X);  Sophocles'  Philocleies  (X833);  £.  F.  Poppo's 
Prolegomena  to  Thucydides  (X837),  an  abridgoi  transition  with 
critical  remarics;  HermesianacHs  Fragmenta  (1839).  He  also 
edited  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Pbtto  with  English  notes,  and 
translated  neariy  the  whole  of  that  author  and  the  Greek  antho- 
logy for  Bohn's  Classical  library.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Classical  Journal  and  other  periodicals,  and  dedicated  to 
Byron  a  play  called  The  Son  of  Erin,  or,  The  Cauu  of  the  Greeks 
(1823). 

BUROBSS,  DANIEL  (164S-X713),  English  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father  was  minister. 
He  was  educated  under  Busby  at  Westminster  school,  and  In 
x6<So  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  not  bdng  able 
consdentiously  to  subscribe  the  necessary  formulae  he  quitted 
the  university  without  taking  his  degree.  In  X667,  after  taking 
orden,  he  was  appointed  by  Roger  Boyle,  first  Lord  Orrery,  to 
the  headmastenhip  of  a  school  recently  established  by  that 
nobleman  at  Charieville,  Co.  Cork,  and  soon  after  he  became 
private  chaplain  to  Lady  Mervin,  near  DubliiL    There  he  was 
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drdained  by  the  local  presbytefy.'and  on  returning  to  England 
was  imprisra^Tor  preaching  at  Marlborough.  He  aoon  regained 
his  liberty,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  speedily  gathered  a 
large  and  influential  congregation,  as  much  by  the  somewhat 
excessive  fervour  of  his  piety  as  by  the  vivacious  illustrationa 
which  he  frequently  employed  in  his  sermons.  He  was  a  master 
of  epigram,  and  theologically  inclined  to  Calvinism.  The 
Sacheverell  mob  gutted  his  chapel  in  17x0,  but  the  government 
repaired  the  building.  Besides  preaching,  he  gave  instruction 
to  private  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Henry 
St  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke.  His  son,  Daniel  Buigess 
(d.  1747),  was  secretary  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  in  1723 
obtained  a  regium  (htmm  or  government  grant  of  £500  half-yeady 
for  dissenting  ministers. 

BUROBSS,  THOMAS  (1756-1837),  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
and  at  Coipus  Christl  College,  Oxford.  Before  graduating,  he 
edited  a  reprint  of  John  Burton's  Penialogia.  In  1781  he 
brought  out  an  annotated  edition  of  Richard  Dawes's  Uiscdlanea 
Critica  (reprinted,  Leipzig,  x8oo).  In  1783  he  became  a  fellow 
of  his  coU^,  and  in  1785  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Shute 
Barrington,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  through  whoM  influence  be 
obtained  a  prebodal  stall,  which  he  held  till  1803.  In  1788  he 
published  his  Connierationt  en  the  AMilum  ofSUnery,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  prindj^  of  gradual  emancipation.-  In  1791 
he  accompanied  Barrington  to  Durham,  where  he  did  evangelistic 
work  among  the  poorer  daascs.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  St  David's,  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years  with  great  success.  He  founded  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  the  diocese,  and  also  St  David's  College 
at  Lampeter,  whidi  he  liberally  endowed.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  first  president  of  the  recently  founded  Royal  Society 
of  Literature;  and  three  yean  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury,  over  whidi  he  presided  for  twelve  years,  prosecuting 
his  b«3ievolent  designs  with  unwearied  industry.  As  at  St 
#  David's,  so  at  Salisbury,  he  founded  a  Church  Union  Sodety 
for  the  assistance  of  infirm  and  distressed  dergymen.  He 
strenuously  opposed  both  Unitarianiam  and  Catholic  emandpa- 
tion.    He  died  on  the  xgth  of  February  1837. 

A  list  of  hia  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  will  be  found  in  bis 
biogimphy  by  J.  S.  Harford  (and  cd..  i84i)*  la  additioa  to  thooe 
already  referred  to  may  be  roentjoned  his  Essay  <m  the  Study  oj 
AntttptUUs,  The  First  Principies  ofChristiam  Knowledge;  RefiecHons 
on  the  Centreeersial  WriUnts  t^  Dr  FriesOey,  Bmendatiomes  w  Suidam 
d  Hesychitm  et  alias  Lexteatraphos  Craeeas;  The  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  BibU,  the  Religion  0/  the  Chnreh  t^  Engfond, 

BUROBSS  (Med.  Lat.  bnrgensiSf  from  bnrgnSf  a  borough,  a 
town),  a  term,  in  its  earliest  sense,  meaiung  an  inhabitant  of 
a  borough,  one  who  occufued  a  tenement  therein,  but  now 
applied  soldy  to  a  registered  parliamentary,  or  more  strictly, 
munidpal  voter.  An  early  use  of  the  word  was  to  denote  a 
member  elected  to  parliunent  by  his  fellow  dtizens  in  a  borough. 
In  some  of  the  American  cokmies  {e.g.  Viiginia),  a  "  burgess  " 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  which  was  termed  the 
"  House  of  Burgesses."  Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  X835,  burgess  was  an  offidal  title  in  some  English  boroughs, 
and  in  tiis  sense  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Peimsy  Ivania.  The  Burgeu- 
roil  is  the  register  or  ofiidal  list  of  burgesses  in  a  borough. 

BUROH  [BoiTUZ,  Buske],  the  name  of  an  historic  Irish  house, 
aiwrriatH  with  Coimaught  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  It 
was  founded  by  William  de  Burgh,  brother  of  Hubert  de  Burgh 
iq.v.).  Bdore  the  death  of  Henzy  II.  (t  189)  he  recdved  a  grant 
of  lands  from  John  as  lord  of  Ireland.  At  John's  accessfen 
(1199)  he  was  installfd  in  Thomond  and  was  governor  of 
Limerick.  In  xx99-X20z  he  was  sui^wrting  in  turn  Cathal 
Carrach  and  Cathal  Crovderg  for  the  native  throne,  but  he  was 
expeUed  from  Limerick  in  1203,  and,  losing  his  Coimaught, 
though  not  his  Munster  estates,  died  in  z  205.  His  son  Richard, 
in  Z227,  recdved  the  land  of "  Coimok  "  [Cowuiught],  as  forfeited 
by  its  king,  whom  he  hdped  to  fight.  From  x  228  to  x  232  he  hdd 
the  high  office  of  justiciar  of  Ireland.  In  1234  he  sided  with 
the  crown  against  Richard,  earl  marshal,  who  fell  in  battle 


against  him.  Djring  in  xa43,  he  was  ■ucceeded  as  htd  of  Ceo' 
naught  by  his  son  Richard,  and  then  (124B)  by  his  yoonfer  mb 
Walter,  who  carried  on  the  family  warfare  agaiiast  the  native 
chidtains,  and  added  greatly  to  his  vast  dnmahw  by  «K*««'«»g 
(c.  X25s)  from  Pzince  Edward  a  grant  of  '*  the  county  of  Ulster,* 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  styled  later  cail  of  Ulster.  At 
his  death  in  1271,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  RJchard  as  nd 
eari.  In  X286  Richard  ravaged  and  subdued  Coonaui^t,  sad 
deposed  Bryan  O'Neill  as  chid  native  king,  substilntiag  a 
nominee  of  his  own.  The  native  king  of  Connaugjbt  was  abo 
attacked  by  him,  in  favour  of  that  braadi  of  the  O'Coooa 
whom  his  own  fainily  supported.  He  led  his  forces  from  Irdiad 
to  support  Edward  I.  in  his  Scottish  rampaigni,  and  on  Edvird 
Bruce's  invasion  of  Ulster  in  131 5  Richard  marrhrd  a^inst  him, 
but  he  had  given  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  Robot 
Bruce,  afterwards  king  of  Scotland,  about  1304.  OocaikmsSy 
summoned  to  English  parliaments,  he  q>ent  moat  of  his  tony 
years  of  activity  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  the  greatest  nobfe  d 
his  day,  usually  fitting  the  natives  or  his  An^o-NonnaB  rivah. 
The  patent  rc^  of  xago  shows  that  in  addition  to  hb  lands  ia 
Ulster,  Connaught  and  Munster,  he  had  held  the  Isle  d  Mas, 
but  had  surrendered  it  to  the  king. 

His  grandson  and  successor  William,  the  3rd  cail  (x3a6-i333), 
was  the. son  of  John  de  Burgh  by  Elizabeth,  lady  of  Ckre, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Clare  eari  of  Hertfoid  (d.  iju)* 
He  married  a  daujghter  of  Henry,  eari  of  Laocaatcr,  aad  vas 
ai^xnnted  lieutenant  of  Ixdand  in  1331,  but  was  maxdaed 
in  his  2xst  year,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  sole  hetreaa,  not  odjd 
the  de  Burgh  possessions,  but  d  vast  Clare  estates.  She  vis 
married  in  childhood  to  Liond,  son  of  Edwud  IIL,  who  vis 
recognized  in  her  tigk^  u  eari  of  Ulster,  aad  their  dicea  rrpic* 
sentative,  the  duke  of  Yoric,  aimwirri  the  thioiie  in  X461  ss 
Edward  IV.,  since  when  the  earldom  of  Ulster  has  beea  cuty 
hdd  by  meinbers  of  the  royal  fainily. 

On  the  murder  of  the  3ixl  eari  (X333),  his  male  ^^«*— **,  who 
had  a  better  right,  by  native  Irish  ideas,  to  the  sooceasiaB  tka 
his  daughter,  adcpted  Irish  names  and  customs,  and  '*«'^*^ 
virtually  native  diidtains  succeeded  in  hoMmg  the  bolk  d  tk 
de  Burgh  territories.  Their  two  main  bianches  were  those  cf 
"MacWOliam  Eighter"  m  southern  Connau^t,aad  "MacWBisa 
Ooghter  "  to  the  north  of  them,  in  what  ia  laow  Mayo.  The 
former  hdd  the  territory  of  Clanricarde,  lying  in  the  ncj^boiff^ 
hood  of  Galway,  and  in  1543  their  chid,  as  Uli^  "  Bomck, 
alias  Makwilliam,''  surrendered  it  to  Henry  Vm.,  leoeiviBS  h 
back  to  hold,  by  English  custom,  as  eari  d  Clanricaxde  and  Lord 
DuxJcellin.  The  4th  earl  (X60X-X635)  distinguishrd  hiasdf  on 
the  English  side  in  O'Neill's  rebdh'on  aad  afterwards,  sad 
obtained  the  English  earldom  of  St  Albaas  in  1628,  hk  mb 
Ulick  recdving  further  the  Irish  marqueasate  of  Qaaiicside 
( 1 646).  His  cousin  and  hdr,  the  6th  eari  ( x657»x666)  was  mcfe 
of  the  8th  and  9th  earls  (1687-1722),  both  of  vdion  foqglit  ior 
James  IL  and  paid  the  poialty  for  doing  so  ia  1691,  but  tk  gtk 
earl  was  restored  in  X702,  and  his  great-grandson,  the  xaih  csd. 
was  created  marquess  of  Clanricarde  in  1789.  He  kft  no  son. 
but'the  marqueasate  was  again  revived  in  1825,  for  his  nephew 
the  X4th  earl,  whose  heir  is  the  present  marqueaa.  The  fsiatly. 
which  changed  its  name  from  Bourke  to  de  Buri^in  i7S3»ud 
added  that  of  Canning  in  1862,  still  own  a  vast  estate  in  Cooaiy 
Galway. 

In  X603  "  the  MacWniiam  Oughter,"  TheobaU  Boirke. 
similariy  resigned  his  territory  in  Mayo,  aad  received  it  back  to 
hold  by  English  tenure.  In  X627  he  was  created  Visoooat  Uay^ 
The  2nd  and  3rd  viscounts  (1629-X663)  suffered  at  CraDvdTs 
hands,  but  the  4th  was  restored  to  his  estates  (some  50,000  son) 
in  x666.  The  peerage  became  extinct  or  dormant  on  the  death 
of  the  8th  viscount  in  1 767.  In  X78X  John  Bourke,  a  Mayo  Bsa, 
believed  to  be  descoided  from  the  line  of  "  MacWiUiam  Ouster," 
was  created  Viscount  Mayo,  and  four  years  later  eari  of  Mayo,  a 
peerage  still  extant.  In  1872  the  6th  eari  was  nonkied  ia  tk 
Andaman  Islands  when  yiceroy  of  India. 

The  baronies  of  Bourke  of  Connell  (1580)  aad  Boaik  d 
Brittas  (x6x8),  both  forfdted  in  X69X,  were  beatiowed  on  I 
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of  the  family  which  has  also  still  representatives  in  the  baronetage 
and  landed  gentry  of  Ireland. 

Tht  lords  Burgh  or  Borough  of  Gainsborough  (r487-J599) 
were  a  Uncolnshire  family  believed  to  be  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Hubert  deBuri^.  The  5th  baron  was  lord  deputy 
of  Irdand  in  1597.  and  his  younger  brother.  Sir  J<^  (d.  1594)1 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  sailor.  (J.  H.  R.) 

BUBGH,  HUBERT  DB  (d.  2343)1  chief  justiciar  of  Enghind 

in  the  reign  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  entered  the  royal  service 

in  the  rdgn  of  Richard  I.    He  traced  his  descent  from  Robert 

of  Mortain,  half  brother  of  the  Conqueror  and  first  earl  of 

Comirall;  he  mairied  about  xaoo  the  daughter  of  William  de 

Vernon,  earl  of  Devon;  and  thus,  from  the  beginning  of  his 

career,  he  stood  within  the  drde  of  the  great  ruling  families. 

But  he  owed  his  high  advancement  to  czcq>tional  ability  as  an 

administiator  and  a  soldier.    Already  ini  aox  he  was  chamberlain 

to  King  John,  the  sheriff  of  thi«e  slJres,  the  constable  of  Dover 

and  Windsor  castles,  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of  the 

Welsh  Marches.    He  served  with  John  in  the  continental  wars 

which  led  up  to  the  loas  oi  Normandy.    It  was  to  his  keeping 

that  the  king  first  entrusted  the  captive  Arthur  at  Brittany. 

Coggeshall  is  our  authority  for  the  tale,  which  Shakespeare  has 

immortalised,  of  Hubert's  refusal  to  permit  the  nmtilation  of 

his  prisoner;  but  Hubert's  loyalty  was  not  shaken  by  the  crime 

to  which  Arthur  subsequently  fell  a  victim.    In  1204  Hubert 

distinguished  himself  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence  of  Chinon, 

at  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  Poitou  had  passed  into  French 

hands.    In  1 213  he  was  appointed  seneschal  of  Poitou,  with  a 

view  to  the  invasion  of  France  which  ended  disastrously  for 

John  in  the  next  year. 

Both  before  and  after  the  issue  of  the  Great  Charter  Hubert 

adhered  loyally  to  the  king;  he  was  rewarded,  in  June  lais, 

with  the  office  of  chief  justiciar.    This  office  he  retained  after 

the  death  of  John  and  the  election  of  William,  the  earl  marshal, 

as  regent.    But,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  French  frmn  £n|^d, 

Hubert  was  entirely  engaged  with  military  affairs.    He  held 

Dover  successfully  through  the  darkest  hour  of  John's  fortimes; 

he  brought  back  Kent  to  the  allegiance  of  Henry  III.;  he 

comi^ted  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  and  their  aUies  by  the 

naval  victory  which  he  gained  over  Eustace  the  Monk,  the  noted 

privateer  and  admiral  of  Louis,  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  (Aug. 

1217).     The  inferiority  of  the  English  fleet  has  been  much 

exaggerated,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  French  vessels  were 

transports  carrying  reinforcements  and  supplies.    But  Hubert 

owed  his  success  to  the  skill  with  which  he  manoeuvred  for 

the  weather-gage,  and  his  victory  was  not  less  brilliant  than 

momentous.    It  compelled  Louis  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Lambeth, 

under  which  he  renounced  his  claims  to  the  crown  and  evacuated 

England.    As  the  saviour  of  the  national  cause  the  justiciar 

naturally  assumed  after  the  death  of  WiUiam  Marshal  (12x9) 

the  leadership  of  the  English  loyalists.    He  was  opposed  by  the 

legate  PanduH  (x  2x^-1321),  who  claimed  the  guardianship  oi  the 

kingdom  for  the  Holy  See;  by  the  Poitcvin  Peter  des  Roches, 

bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  the  young  king's  tutor;  by  the 

foreign  mercenaries  of  John,  among  whom  Falkes  de  Br&iut6 

took  the  lead;  and  by  the  feudal  party  imder  the  earls  of  Chester 

and  Albemarle.    On  Pandulf's  departure  the  pope  was  induced 

to  promise  that  no  other  legate  should  be  appointed  in  the 

lifetime  of  Archbi^p  Stephen  Langton.    Other  opponenU  were 

weakened  by  the  audadous  stroke  of  1223,  when  the  justiciar 

suddenly  announced  the  resumption  of  all  t^  castles,  sheriffdoms 

and  other  grants  which  had  been  made  since  the  king's  accession. 

A  plausible  excitse  was  found  in  the  next  year  for  issuing  a 

sentence  of  confiscation  and  banishment  against  Falkes  de 

Brfaut6.     Finally  in  1227,  Hubert  having  prockimed  the  king 

3f  age,  dismissed  the  bishop  of  Winchester  &om  his  tutorship. 

Hubert  now  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  possessions 
bad  been  enlarged  by  four  successive  marriages,  particularly 
!>y  that  which  he  contracted  in  122X  with  Margaret,  the  sister 
>f  Alejuinder  11.  of  Scotland;  in  1227  he  received  the  earldom 
>f  Kent,  which  had  been  dormant  since  the  disgrace  of  Ode  of 
Bayeux.     But  the  favour  of  Henry  III.  was  a  precarious  founda- 


tion on  which  to  buUd.  The  king  chafed  agidnst  the  objections 
with  which  his  minister  opposed  wild  plans  of  foreign  conquest 
and  inconsiderate  concessions  to  the  papacy.  They  quanelled 
violently  in  x  2  29,  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  king  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  stabbing  Hubert,  because  a  sufficient  supply 
of  ^ps  was  not  forthcoming  for  an  expedition  to  France.  In 
r33i  Henry  lent  an  ear  to  those  who  asserted  that  the  justiciar 
had  secretly  encouraged  armed  attacks  upon  the  aliens  to  whom 
the  pope  had  given  English  benefices.  Hubert  was  suddenly  dis- 
graced and  required  to  render  an  account  of  his  long  administra- 
tion. The  blow  fell  suddenly,  a  few  weeks  after  his  appointment 
as  justiciar  of  Ireland.  It  was  precipitated  by  one  of  those  fits 
of  passion  to  which  the  king  was  prone;  but  the  influence  of 
Hubert  had  been  for  some  time  waning  before  that  of  Peter  des 
Roches  and  his  nephew  Peter  des  Rievaux.  Some  ookyur  was 
given  to  their  attacks  by  Hubert's  injudicious  plea  that  he  held 
a  charter  from  King  John  which  exempted  him  from  any  liability 
to  produce  accounts.  But  the  other  charges,  far  less  plausible 
tlum  that  of  embezslement,  which  were  toiped  upon  the  head 
of  the  fallen  favourite,  are  evidence  of  an  intention  to  crush  him 
at  all  costs.  He  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  kept  in  strait 
confinement  until  Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother, 
and  three  other  earls  offered  to  be  his  sureties.  Under  their 
protection  he  remained  in  honoOrable  detention  at  Devizes 
Castle.  On  the  outbreak  of  Richard  Marshal's  rebellion  (i  233), 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  rebels  to  the  Marshal  stronghold  of 
Striguil,  in  the  hope  that  his  name  would  add  popularity  to  their 
cause.  In  1 234  he  was  admitted,  along  with  the  other  supporters 
of  the  fallen  Marshal,  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  pardon.  He  regained 
his  earldom  and  held  it  till  his  death,  although  he  was  once  in 
serious  dangerfiom  theavariceof  the  king  ( x  239) ,  who  was  tempted 
by  Hubert's  enormous  wealth  to  revive  the  charge  of  treason. 

In  his  lifetime  Hubert  was  a  popular  hero;  Matthew  Paris 
relates  how,  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace,  a  common  smith  refused 
with  an  oath  to  put  fetters  on  the  man  "  who  restored  En|^d 
to  the  English."  Hubert's  ambition  of  founding  a  great  family 
was  iu>t  realised.  His  earldom  died  with  him,  though  he  left 
two  sons.  In  constitutional  history  he  is  remembered  as  the 
last  of  the  great  justiciars.  The  office,  as  having  become  too 
great  for  a  subject,  was  now  shorn  of  its  most  important  powers 
and  became  politically  insignificant. 

See  Roger  of  Wendover's  Flons  Historiarum^  edited  for  the 
English  Historical  Society  by  H.  O.  Coxe  U  vols.,  1841-1844); 
the  Chronica  Majcra  of  Matthew  Paris,  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  lor 
the  Rolls  Series  (7  vols.,  1873-1883);  the  HisUnre  dts  ducM  dt 
NormandU,  edited  by  F.  Michel  for  the  Soc.  de  I'Hist.  de  France 


CtsckickU  von  England^  vol.  iiL;  W.  Stubbss  Constitutional  History 
4  England,  vol.  ii.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

BUROHBRSH,  HENRY  (Z293-X340),  English  bishop  and 
chancellor,  was  a  younger  son  of  Robert,  Baron  Buighersh  (d. 
1305),  and  a  nephew  of  Bartholomew,  Lord  Badlesmere,  and 
was  educated  in  France.  In  13  20  owing  to  Badlesmere's  influence 
Pope  John  XXII.  appointed  him  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  chapter  had  already  made  an  election  to  the 
vacant  bishopric,  and  he  secured  the  position  without  delay. 
After  the  execution  of  Badlesmere  in  1322  Buzf^iersh's  lands 
were  sdzed  by  Edward  II.,  and  the  pope  was  urgied  to  deprive 
him;  about  1326,  however,  his  possessions  were  restored,  a 
proceeding  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  Edward's 
queen,  Isabella,  and  taking  part  in  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the  king.  Enjoying  the  favour 
of  the  new  king,  Edward  III.,  the  bishop  became  chancellor 
of  England  in  1328;  but  he  failed  to  secure  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  which  became  vacant  about  the  same  time,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  chancellor  and  imprisoned  when 
Isabella  lost  her  power  in  1330.  But  he  was  soon  released  and 
again  in  a  position  of  influence.  He  was  treasurer  of  England 
from  1334  to  1337,  and  hi^  in  the  favour  and  often  in  the 
company  of  Ednraurd  III.;  he  was  sent  on  several  important 
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errands,  and  entrusted  with  important  commissions.  He  died 
at  Ghent  on  the  4th  of  December  1340. 

The  bishop's  brother,  Bartholomew  Burghersh  (d.  1355), 
became  Baron  Burghenih  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Stephen 
in  13 10.  He  acted  as  assistant  to  Badlesmere  imtil  the  execution 
of  the  latter;  and  then,  trusted  by  Edward  III.,  was  constable 
of  Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  fiUed  other 
important  positions,  served  Edward  UL  both  as  a  diplomatist 
and  a  soldier,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346;  and 
retaining  to  the  last  the  royal  confidence,  died  in  August  1355. 
His  son  and  successor,  Bartholomew  (d.  1369),  was  one  of  the 
first  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  earned  a  great 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  spedaUy  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356. 

BUROHLBY,  WILUAH  CECIL.  Bakon  (1521-1598),  was  bom, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  on  the  X3th  of  September  isai 
at  the  house  of  his  mother's  fathet  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshke. 
Pedigrees,  elaborated  by  Cedl  himself  with  the  help  of  Camden, 
the  antiquary,  associated  him  with  the  Cecils  or  Sitsyllts  of 
Altyrennes  in  Herefordshire,  and  traced  his  descent  ^m  an 
Owen  of  the  time  of  King  Harold  and  a  Sitsyllt  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus.  The  connexion  with  the  Herefordshire  famUy  is  not  so 
impossible  as  the  descent  from  Sitsyllt;  but  the  earliest  authentic 
ancestor  of  the  lord  treasurer  is  his  grandfather,  David,  who, 
according  to  Burghle/s ebemies,  "  kept  the  best  inn"  in  Stam- 
ford. David  somehow  secured  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.,  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  yeoman  of  the  guard.  He  was  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1526,  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire 
in  1532,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Rutland.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe  (d.  i554)>  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  Heckington  of  Bioiime,  and  was  father  of 
three  daughters  and  Lord  Burghley. 

WiUiam,  the  only  sop,  was  put  to  school  first  at  Grantham 
and  then  at  Stamford.  In  May  1535,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
went  up  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  foremost  educationbts  of  the  time,  Roger 
Ascham  and  John  Cheke,  and  acquired  an  unusual  knowledge 
of  Greek.  He  also  acquired  the  affections  of  Cheke's  sister, 
Bfary,  and  was  in  1541  removed  by  his  father  to  Gray's  Inn, 
without,  after  six  years'  residence  at  Cambridge,  having  taken 
a  degite.  The  precaution  proved  useless,  and  four  months  later 
Cecil  committed  one  of  the  rare  rash  acts  of  his  life  in  marrying 
Mary  Cheke.  The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  Thomas,  the  future 
earl  of  Exeter,  was  bom  in  May  1542,  and  in  February  1543 
Cecil's  first  wife  died.  Three  years  later  he  married  (21st  of 
December  1546)  Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who 
was  nnked  by  Ascham  with  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  one  of  the  two 
most  learned  ladies  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  sister,  Anne, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  the  mother  of  Sir  Frands, 
Bacon. 

Cecil,  meanwhUe,  had  obtained  the  reversion  to  the  office  of 
custos  rotuhruM  hrmum^  and,  according  to  his  autobiographical 
notes,  sat  in  parliament  in  1543;  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  imperfect  parliamentary  returns  \mtil  1547,  when  he  was 
elected  for  the  £amily  borough  of  Stamford.  Earlier  in  that  year 
he  had  accompanied  Protector  Somerset  on  his  Pinkie  campaign, 
being  one  of  the  two  "  judges  of  the  Marshalsea,"  m.  in  the 
courts-martial.  The  other  was  William  Patten,  who  states  that 
both  he  and  Cecil  began  to  write  independent  accounts  of  the 
campaign,  and  that  Cecil  generously  commxmicated  his  notes  for 
Patten's  narrative,  which  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once. 

In  1 548' he  is  described  as  the  protector's  master  of  requests, 
which  apparently  means  that  he  was  derk  or  registrar  of  the 
court  of  requests  which  the  protector,  possibly  at  Latimer's 
instigation,  illegally  set  up  in  Somerset  House  "  to  hear  poor 
men's  complaints."  He  dso  seems  to  have  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  the  protector,  and  was  in  some  danger  at  the  time  of 
the  protector's  fall  (October  x  549) .  The  lords  opposed  to  Somerset 
ordered  his  detention  on  the  xoth  of  October,  and  in  November 
he  was  in  the  Tower.  Onthe25thof  January  x  5  50  he  was  bound 
over  in  recognizances  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks.  How- 
ever, he  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  Warwick,  and  on  the  15th 


of  September  1550  he  was  sworn  one  of  the ' 
He  was  knighted  on  the  xxth  of  October  1551,  on  the  eve  of 
Somerset's  second  fall,  and  was  oongratnlaied  on  his  socccss  is 
escaping  his  benefactor's  fate.    In  ^nil  he  becane  dannilor  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter.    But  servioe  under  Northumbcilaiid  wu 
no  bed  of  roses,  and  in  his  diary  Cedl  recorded  his  icieaae  in  the 
phTax€xmisaroaulicofactitslU)eret  met  juris,     HbicspcMiBlttUty 
for  Edward's  illegal  "  devise  "  of  the  ciown  has  been  stndaoosly 
minimixed  by  Cedl  himself  and  by  his  btographeis^    Yeasalier- 
wards,  he  pretended  that  he  had  only  signed  the  "  devise  "  as  a 
witness,  but  in  his  apology  to  Queen  Ma^  he  did  not  vcstue  to 
allege  so  flimsy  an  excuse ;  he  preferred  to  Uy  stveas  on  the  cxLest 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  shifting  the  icsponsibility  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Chdce,  and  odw  bieods 
and  on  his  intrigues  to  frustrate  tlM  queen  to  idKMn  be  had  sworn 
allq;ianoe.    Then  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  whicb  way  the  wind 
was  blowing,  and  disliked  Northumberland's  sdiane;  bat  he  hid 
not  the  courage  to  resist  the  duke  to  his  face.    As  aooB,ho«nfcr, 
as  the  duke  had  set  out  to  meet  Mary,  Cedl  becmme  the  bmbi 
active  intriguer  against  him,  and  to  these  efforts,  ol  which  he 
laid  a  full  account  before  Queen  Maxy,  he  maioly  owed  his 
immunity.    He  had,  moreover,  had  no  part  in  the  divoice  of 
Catherine  or  in  the  humiliation  of  Mary  in  Henry's  re%D,  sad  lie 
made  no  scrapie  about  conforming  to  the  religioas  icactkn.   He 
went  to  mass,  confessed,  and  out  of  sheer  zeal  and  m  so  cfinl 
capadty  went  to  meet  Cardinal  Pole  on  hb  pkNis  nissiaa  to 
England  in  December  1554,  again  accompanying  him  to  Cakis  m 
^^y  X  555.    It  was  rumoured  in  December  1554  that  Cecil  voeM 
suctted  Sir  William  Petre  as  secretary,  an  office  which,  witk  fab 
chancellorship  of  the  Garter,  he  had  lost  on  Matjr's  accesuoa. 
Probably  the  queen  had  more  to  do  with  the  falsification  of  tkb 
rumour  than  Cecil,  though  he  b  said  to  have  opfMsed  a  tke 
parliament  of  1 555 — in  which  he  represented  iJnmlnAire   a  bdl 
for  the  coruscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Protestant  refaaecs* 
But  the  story,  even  as  told  by  hb  hiograpber  (Feck,  Daidenta 
Curiostt,  i.  xx),  does  xu>t  represent  Cedl's  coxKluct  as  having  been 
very  courageous;  and  it  u  noore  to  hb  credit  that  be  fouod  bo 
seat  in  the  pariiament  of  X5s8,  for  which  Mary  had  directed  tke 
retum  of  "  discreet  and  good  Catholic  membeis." 

By  that  time  Cecil  had  begun  to  trim  hb  saib  to  a  diffcrest 
breexe.  He  was  in  secret  communication  with  Elizabeth  befait 
"MAry  died,  and  from  the  first  the  new  queen  refied  on  Cec3 
as  she  relied  on  no  one  else.  Her  oonfideixse  wA  not  misplaced; 
Cecil  was  exactly  the  kind  of  minister  En^nd  then 
Personal  experience  had  ripened  hb  rare  natural  gilt  for  ai 
dangers.  It  was  no  time  for  tNilliant  initiative  or  advcstmos 
politics;  the  need  was  to  avoid  ScyUa  and  Charyfadis»  and  a  m 
media  had  to  be  found  in  church  and  state,  at  hMne  and  abrosd. 
Cedl  was  not  a  poUtiod  genius;  no  great  ideas  emanated  fna 
hb  brain.  But  he  was  eminently  a  safe  man,  not  an  oiigiaal 
thinker,  but  a  counsellor  of  uiuivalled  wisdom.  CautioowasMB 
supreme  characteristic;  he  saw  that  above  all  thin^i  Engbad 
required  time.  Like  Fabius,  he  restored  the  fortunes  of  his 
country  by  delibemtfoiL  He  averted  open  rupture  until  EngMd 
was  strong^enough  to  stand  the  shock.  There  was  nothing  hootc 
about  Cecil  or  hb  policy;  it  involved  a  calloas  attitude  towards 
struggling  Protestants  abroad.  Huguenots  arxi  Dutch  were  aided 
just  enough  to  keep  them  going  in  the  stnig]^  which  warded 
danger  off  from  England's  shores.  But  Cecil  never  devckfied 
that  passionate  aversfon  from  dedded  measures  whidi  becaae 
a  second  nature  to  hb  mistress.  Hb  intervention  in  Sootbnd  a 
i559~>5te  showed  that  he  could  strike  on  occasioo;  and  bis 
action  over  the  execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  proved  that  he 
was  willing  to  take  responsibility  from  whidi  ^xabcth  dnauL 
Generally  he  was  in  favour  of  more  decided  tntervcntioa  oo 
behalf  of  continental  Protestants  than  Elizabeth  woold  sdisit. 
but  it  b  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  advice  he  ga^re.  He  has 
left  endless  memoranda  luddly  setting  forth  the  pros  and  cotsol 
every  course  of  action;  but  there  are  few  indkations  of  the  line 
which  he  actually  recommended  when  it  came  to  a  dcdsioa. 
How  far  he  vras  personally  responsible  for  the  Anglican  Settknest, 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign,  how  br  he  was 
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tlnnrtcd  by  tlie  baleful  influence  of  Lefccster  and  the  caprices  of 
the  queen,  remains  to  a  laiie  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture.  His 
share  in  the  settlement  of  z  559  was  oonsidenUef  and  it  coincided 
faidy  with  hiy  own  somewhat  indetenninate  religious  views. 
Like  the  mass  of  the  nation,  he  grew  more  Protestant  as  time 
wore  on;  he  was  readier  to  persecute  Papists  than  Puritans;  he 
had  DO  love  for  ecdesiastiol  jurisdiction,  and  he  warmly  re- 
monstrated with  Whitgift  over  his  persecuting  Articles  of  1583. 
The  finest  encomium  was  passed  on  him  by  the  queen  herself, 
when  she  said, "  This  judgment  I  have  of  you,  that  you  will  not 
be  corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  yoa  will  be 
faithful  to  the  sUte." 

From  1558  for  forty  years  the  biography  of  Cecil  is  almost 

indatinguishable  from  that  of  Elizabeth  and  from  the  history  of 

England.    Of  personal  incident,  apart  from  his  mission  to 

Scotland  in  1560,  there  is  little.    He  represented  Lincolnshire  in 

the  parliament  of  2559,  and  Northamptonshire  in  that  of  1563, 

and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 

Commons  until  his  elevation  to  the  peerage;  but  there  seems  no 

good  evidence  for  the  story  that  he  was  proposed  as  speaker 

in  1563.    In  January  1561  he  was  given  the  lucrative  office  of 

master  of  the  court  of  wards  in  suooession  to  Sir  Thomas  Paiiy, 

and  he  did  something  to  reform  that  instrument  of  tyranny  and 

abase.    In  February  z  5S9  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Cambridge 

University  in  succession  to  Cazdizial  Pole;  he  was  created  M.A. 

of  that  univcrnty  on  the  occasion  of  Elizabeth's  visit  in  z  564,  and 

M.A.  of  Oxford  on  a  similar  occasion  in  Z566.    On  the  25th  of 

February  z  57Z  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Burghley  of 

Buzghley'  (or  Burleigh);  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  act  as 

secreury  after  his  deration  illustrates  the  growing  importance  of 

that  office,  which  under  his  son  became  a  secretaryship  of  state. 

In  1 57 2,  however,  the  znarqueas  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  lord 

high  treasurer  under  Edward,  Mazy  and  Elizabeth,  died,  and 

Buxghiey  succeeded  to  his  post.    It  was  a  signal  triumph  over 

Lcioester;  and,  although  Buzghley  had  still  to  reckon  with 

cabals  in  the  council  and  at  court,  his  hold  over  the  queen 

strengthened  with  the  lapse  of  years.    Before  he  died,  Robert,  his 

cmly  surviving  son  by  h^  second  wife,  was  ready  to  step  into  his 

shoes  as  the  queen's  principal  adviser.    Having  survived  all 

his  rivals,  azid  all  his  children  except  Robert  and  the  worthless 

Tliozzias,  Buzghley  died  at  his  London  house  on  the  4th  of  August 

1596,  and  was  buried  in  St  Martin's,  Stamford. 

Bufghley's  private  life  was  singularly  virtuous;  he  was  a 

faithful  husband,  a  careful  father  and  a  ^considerate  zziaster. 

A  book-lover  azid  antiquary,  he  made  a  special  hobby  of  heraldry 

aiul  genealogy.    It  was  the  conscious  and  unconscious  aim  of 

the  age  to  reconstruct  a  new  landed  aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  the 

old,  and  Buzghley  was  a  gzeat  builder  and  planter.    All  the  arts 

of  architecture  and  horticulture  were  lavished  on  Burghley  House 

and  Theobalds,  which  his  son  exchanged  for  Hatfield.    His 

public  ocmduct  does  zu>t  present  itself  in  quite  so  amiable  a  UghL 

As  the  zziarqucss  of  Winchester  said  of  himsdf ,  he  was  spnmg 

f  rozn  the  willow  rather  than  the  oak,  and  he  was  ziot  the  man  to 

suffer  for  convictions.    The  interest  of  the  state  was  the  supreme 

consideration,  and  to  it  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sacrificizig 

individual  oonsdenoes.    He  frazikly  disbelieved  in  toleration; 

"  that  state,"  he  said,  "  could  never  be  in  safety  where  there 

was  a  toleration  of  two  religions.    For  there  is  no  enznity  so 

great  as  that  for  religion;  and  therefore  they  that  differ  in  the 

service  of  their  God  can  never  agree  in  the  service  of  their 

country."    With  a  nuudm  such  as  this,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 

maintain  that  Elizabeth's  coercive  measures  were  political  and 

not  religious.    To  say  that  he  was  Machiavellian  is  meaningless, 

for  every  statesman  is  so  more  or  less;  especially  in  the  z6th 

century  znen  preferred  efficiency  to  principle.   On  the  other  hand, 

principles  are  valueless  without  law  and  order;  and  Burghley's 

craft  and  subtlety  prepared  a  security  in  which  principles  might 

find  some  scope. 

The  aoufcea  and  authorities  for  Buri^hley's  life  are  endless.  The 
most  important  collection  of  documents  IS  at  Hatfield,  where  there  are 
lome  ten  tbouand  papers  covering  the  period  down  to  Burghley 's 

*  This  was  the  form  always  used  by  Cecil  himself. 


death;  these  have  been  calendared  in  8  volumes  by  the  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  At  least  as  many  others  are  tn  the  Record  Office  and 
British  Muaettm.  the  Lanadowne  MSS.  especially  conuinine  a  vast 
mass  of  his  correspondence;  see  the  catalogues  of  Cotton,  Harletan, 
Royal,  ^oane,  Egerton  and  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  Calendars  of  Domestic,  Foreign,  Spanish,  Venetian.  Scottish 
and  Irish  State  Papers. 

Other  official  sources  are  the  Acts  cf  the  Prmy  CouncU  (vols.  L- 
zxix.);  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  D'Ewes*  Journals,  Off.  Ret. 
M.P.'s:  Rymer's  Foedera;  Collins's  Sydney  SUUe  Papers;  Nichols's 
Progresses  of  EliMobetk.  See  also  Stiype's  works  (26  vols.),  Parker. 
Soc.  Publ.  (56  vols.);  Camden's  AnnaUs;  Holinshed,  Stow  and 
Speed's  Chrom.;  Hayward's  Annals i  Machyn's  Diary,  Leycester 
Corr.,  Egerton  Papers  (Camden  Soc).  For  Butghley's  early  life, 
see  Cooper's  Atkenae  Cantab.;  Baker's  St  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  ed. 
Mayor;  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.:  Tytler's  Edward 
VI.;  Nichols's  LU.  Remains  0/  Edward  VI.i  Lcadam's  Court  of 
Requests,  Chron.  of  Queen  Jane  (Camden  Soc.).  and  throughout 
Froude's  Hist.  No  satisfactory  life  of  Burghley  has  yet  appeared; 
some  valuable  anonymous  notes,  probably  by  Bunrhley's  servant 
Francis  Alford.  were  printed  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  (1732). 
I.  1-66;  other  notes  arc  in  Naunton's  Frapnenta  Regalia,  Lives  bv 
Collins  (1732).  Charlton  and  Melvil  (1738},  were  fdlowed  by  Nares  s 
biography  m  three  of  the  most  ponderous  volumes  (1828-1831)  in 
the  language;  this  provoked  Macaulay's  brilliant  but  misl^ding 
essay.  M.  A.  S.  Hume's  Great  Lord  Burthley  (1898)  la  largely  a 
piecing  together  of  the  references  to  Burghley  in  the  same  author's 
Calendar  of  Simaneas  MSS.  The  life  by  Dr  Jessopp  (1904)  is  an 
expansion  of  his  article  in  the  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.;  it  is  still  only  a 
sketch,  though  the  volume  contains  a  mass  of  genealogical  and 
other  incidental  information  by  other  hands.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BUROKMAIR,  HANS  or  John  (Z473-7  Z53Z),  German  painter 
azid  engraver  on  wood,  believed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Albrecht 
Darer,  was  bom  at  Augsburg.  Professor  Christ  ascribes  to  him 
about  700  woodcuts,  most  of  them  distiziguished  by  that  spirit 
azid  freedom  which  we  admire  in  the  works  of  his  supposed 
master.  His  principal  work  is  the  series  of  Z3 5  prints  representing 
the  triumphs  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  They  are  of  large 
size,  executed  in  chiaroscuro,  from  two  blocks,  and  convey  a  high 
idea  of  his  powers.  'Burgkznair  was  also  an  excellent  painter  in 
fresco  and  in  distemper,  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  galleries 
of  Munich  and  Vienna,  carefully  and  solidly  finished  in  ^e  style 
of  the  old  Cvcrman  school. 

BUROLART  {bwgi  latrocinium;  in  ancient  English  law, 
hamesiicken*)f  at  common  law,  the  offence  of  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another  with  intent  to  commit 
a  feliHiy.  The  offence  and  its  pimishment  are  regulated  in 
England  by  the  Larceny  Act  z86z.  The  four  important  points 
to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  offence  of  burgkry  are 
(z)  the  time,  (2)  the  place,  (3)  the  manner  and  (4)  the  intent. 
The  time,  which  is  now  the  essence  of  the  offence,  was  not  con- 
sidered  originally  to  have  been  very  material,  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  lying  principally  in  the  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
domicile.  But  at  some  period  before  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
it  had  become  settled  that  time  was  essential  to  the  offence,  and 
it  was  not  adjudged  burgUzy  unless  committed  by  ziight.  The 
day  was  then  accounted  as  beginning  at  sunrise,  and  ending 
immediately  after  -sunset,  but  it  was  afterwards  decided  that 
if  there  were  left  sufficient  daylight  or  twilight  to  discern  the 
countenance  of  a  person,  it  was  no  burglary.  This,  again,  was 
superseded  by  the  Larceny  Act  z86z,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
night  is  deemed  to  commence  at  ziine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
each  day,  and  to  conclude  at  six  o'^dock  in  the  morzilng  of  the 
zzext  succeeding  day. 

The  place  must,  according  to  Sir  E.  Coke's  definition,  be  a 
znatision-house,  i.e.  a  znan's  dwelling-house  or  private  residence. 
No  building,  although  within  the  same  curtilage  as  the  dwelling- 
house,  is  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house  for  the  pur- 
poses of  burglary,  unless  there  is  a  communication  between  such 
building  and  dwelling-house  either  immediate  or  by  means  of 
a  covered  and  enclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Chambers  in  a  college  or  in  an  inn  of  court  are  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  owner;  so  also  are  rooms  or  lodgings  in  a  private  house, 
provided  the  owner  dwells  elsewhere,  or  enters  by  a  different 
outer  door  from  his  lodger,  otherwise  the  lodgeris  merely  an  inmate 
and  his  apartment  a  parcel  of  the  one  dwelling-house. 

*  In  Scots  law.  the  word  hamesucken  meant  the  fek>niousIy  beating 
or  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house. 
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As  to  the  manner^  there  must  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry. 
Both  must  be  at  night,  but  not  necessarily  on  the  same  night, 
provided  that  in  the  breaking  and  in  the  entry  there  is  an  intent 
to  commit  a  felony.  The  breaking  may  be  either  an  actual 
breaking  of  any  external  part  of  a  building;  or  opening  or 
lifting  any  closed  door»  window,  shutter  or  lock,  or  entry  by 
means  of  a  threat,  artifice  or  collusion  with  persons  inside; 
or  by  means  of  such  a  necessary  opening  as  a  chimney.  If  an 
entry  is  obtained  through  an  open  window,  it  will  not  be  burglary, 
but  if  an  inner  door  is  afterwards  opened,  it  immediately  becomes 
so.  Entry  includes  the  insertion  through  an  open  door  or  window, 
or  any  aperture,  of  any  part  of  the  body  or  of  any  instrument 
in  the  hand  to  draw  out  goods.  The  entry  may  be  before  the 
breaking,  for  the  Larceny  Act  i86x  has  extended  the  definition 
of  burglary  to  cases  in  which  a  person  enters  another's  dwelling 
with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or  being  in  such  house  commits 
felony  therein,  and  in  either  case  Inreaks  out  of  such  dwelling- 
house  by  night. 

Breaking  and  entry  must  be  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony, 
otherwise  it  is  only  trespass.  The  felony  need  not  be  a  larceny, 
it  may  be  either  murder  or  rape.  The  punishment  is  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour. 

Housebreaking  in  English  law  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
burglary,  in  that  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  com- 
mitted at  night,  nor  in  a  dwcUing-house.  It  may,  according  to 
the  Larceny  Act  x86i,  he  committed  in  a  school-house,  shop, 
warehouse  or  counting-house.  Every  burglary  involves  house* 
breaking,  but  every  housebreaking  does  not  amount  to  burglary. 
The  punishment  for  housebreak^  is  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, 
or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

In  the  United  States  the  common-law  definition  of  burglary 
has  been  modified  by  statute  in  many  states,  so  as  to  cover  what 
is  defined  in  England  as  housebreaking;  the  maximum  punish- 
ment  nowhere  exceeds  imprisonment  for  twenty  years. 

AOTRORITIBS. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law; 
Stephen,  History  of  Criminal  Law)  Archbold,  Pleading  and  Endence 
in  Criminal  Cases  ;KvaaA\,  On  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours  ;Stcfltitnt 
Commentaries. 

BUROON,  JOHN  WILUAH  (1813-1888),  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Smyrna  on  the  sist  of  August  18x3,  the  son  of  a 
Turkey  merchant,  who  was  a  skilled  numismatist  and  afterwards 
became  an  assistant  in  the  antiquities  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  mother  was  a  Greek.  After  a  few  years  of  business 
life,  Burgon  went  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1841,  gained 
the  Newdigate  prize,  took  his  degree  in  1845,  and  won  an  Oriel 
fellowship  in  1846.  He  was  much  influenced  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  scholar  and  theologian  Henry  John  Rose  (1800-1873),  a 
churchman  of  the  old  conservative  type,  with  whom  he  used 
to  spend  his  long  vacations.  Burgon  made  Oxford  his  head- 
quarters, while  holding  a  living  at  some  distance.  In  1863  he 
was  made  vicar  of  St  Mary's,  having  attracted  attention  by  his 
vehement  sermons  against  Essays  and  Reviews,  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  Gresham  professor  of  divinity.  In  1871  he 
published  a  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  twelve  last  verses 
of  St  Mark's  GospeL  He  now  began  an  attack  on  the  proposal 
for  a  new  lectionary  for  the  Church  of  England,  based  largely 
upon  his  objections  to  the  principles  for  determining  the  authority 
of  MS.  readings  adopt»l  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  which  he 
assailed  in  a  memorable  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
x88i.  This,  with  his  other  articles,  was  reprinted  in  1884  under 
the  title  of  The  Revision  Revised.  His  biographical  essays  on 
H.  L.  Mansel  and  others  were  also  collected,  and  published 
under  the  tlUe  of  Twelve  Good  Men  (x888).  Protests  against  the 
inclusion  of  Dr  Vance  Smith  among  the  revisers,  against  the 
nomination  of  Dean  Stanley  to  be  sdect  preacher  in  tbe  university 
of  Oxford,  and  against  the  address  in  favour  of  toleration  in  the 
natter  of  ritual,  followed  in  succession.  In  1876  Burgon  was 
made  dean  of  Chichester.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  x888. 


His  life  was  written  by  Dean  E.  M.  Goufbuni  (1*891). 
and  almost  passionate  in  his  convtcUons,  Burgoii  nevcithckai 
possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  heart.  He  may  be  described  as  a 
high  churchman  of  the  type  prevalent  before  the  rise  of  the 
Tractarian  school.  His  extensve  coUection  of  transcripts  frao 
the  Greek  Fathers,  illustrating  the  text  of  the  New  TcstanKat, 
was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum. 

BUROONET,  or  Burcanet  (from  Fr.  bouwguiguale,  Bragosdiaa 
helmet),  a  form  of  li|^t  helinct  or  head-piece,  trinch  was  ia 
vogue  in  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries.  In  its  normal  foon  the 
burgonet  was  a  large  roomy  cap  with  a  brim  shading  the  eyes, 
cheek-pieces  or  flaps,  a  comb,  and  a  guard  for  the  back  of  the 
neck.  In  many  cases  a  vizor,  or  other  face  protectioa.  and  s 
chin-piece  axe  found  in  additbn,  so  that  this  piece  of  armour 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  armct  (f.«.),  but  it  can  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  projecting  brim  in  front.  The  morioa  tad 
cabasset  have  no  face,  cheek  or  neck  protectkm.  The  typical 
head-piece  of  the  i7th-ccntuzy  soldier  in  Eni^and  and  dsevhere 
is  a  burgonet  skull-cap  with  a  straight  brim,  ncck-guaid  asd 
often,  in  addition,  a  fixed  vizor  of  three  thin  iron  ban  whidi  are 
screwed  into,  and  hang  down  from,  the  brim  in  front  of  the  eyo. 

BUROOS,  a  province  of  iu>rthcm  Spain;  bounded  on  tbe 
N  E.  by  Biscay  and  Alava,  E.  by  LogroAo,  S.E  by  Sons,  S  by 
Segovia,  S  W  by  ValladoUd,  W.  by  Palcnda,  and  N.W  by 
Santander  Pop.  (1900)  338,828,  area,  5480  sq.  m.  Burgos 
includes  the  isolated  county  oif  Txevilk),  which  is  shut  hi  on  all 
sides  by  territory  belonging  to  Alava.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern districts  of  the  province  are  mountainoos,  aad  the 
central  and  southern  form  part  of  the  vast  and  elevated  pbteaa 
of  Old  Castile.  The  extreme  northern  repon  is  tiavcned  by 
part  of  the  great  Cantabrian  chaixL  Eastwards  are  the  (lighest 
peaks  of  the  province  in  the  Sierra  de  la  Demaada  (with  the 
Cerro  de  San  Millan,  6995  ft.  high)  and  in  tbe  Siena  de  Hdix 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  midway  between  these  hi^lands  and 
the  Cantabrian  chain,  two  comparatively  low  ranges,  nmnicg 
cast  and  west  of  Pancorbo,  leave  a  gap  thxough  which  ran  the 
railway  and  roads  connecting  Castile  with  the  valley  of  the  Ebnx 
This  Pancorbo  Pass  has  often  been  called  the  **  Iron  Gates  o< 
Castile,"  as  a  handful  of  men  could  bold  it  against  an  anny. 
South  and  west  of  this  spot  bei^ns  the  plateau.  geacnDy  amxcd 
with  snow  hi  winter,  and  swept  by  sudi  cold  winds  that  Bogas  is 
considered,  with  Soria  and  Segovia,  one  of  the  coldest  rcgioos  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Ebro  runs  eastwards  thxough  the  nortben 
half  of  the  province,  but  is  not  navigable.  The  Douio,  or  Duero, 
crosses  the  southern  half,  running  west-north-west;  it  she  b 
unnavigable  in  its  upper  valley.  The  other  important  stxcams 
are  the  Pisuerga,  flowing  south  towards  Palenda  and  Valhdoiid, 
and  the  Arlanz6n,  which  flows  through  Burgos  for  over  7$  m. 

The  variations  of  temperature  are  great,  as  from  9*  to  »>*  of 
frost  have  frequently  beisn  recorded  in  winter,  while  the  mean 
summer  temperature  is  64*  (Fahr.).  As  but  little  rain  faDs  in 
summer,  and  the  soil  is  poor,  agriculture  thrives  only  ia  the 
valleys,  especially  that  of  the  Ebro^  In  Hve-stocfc,  howevrr, 
Burgos  Is  one  of  the  richest  of  Spanish  provinoes.  Barses, 
mules,  asses,  goats,  cattle  and  pigs  are  Imd  in  ooosidefable 
numbers,  but  the  mainstay  of  the  peasantry  b  shee|>-fanDiag. 
Vast  ranges  of  almost  luiinhabited  upland  axe  xcservcd  as 
pasture  for  the  flocks,  which  at  the  bq|inning<tf  the  aoth  ceotvy 
001  tained  more  than  500,000  head  <^  sheep.  Coal,  dusa^lay 
and  salt  are  obtained  in  small  quantities,  but;  oat  of  moft  than 
X50  mines  registered,  only  4  were  worked  in  1903.  Hie  other 
industries  of  the  province  are  likewise  nndevdoped,  altboc^ 
there  are  many  small  potteries,  stone  quarriet»  taiuKriea  aod 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  of  the  coanot 
description.  The  ancient  doth  and  woolleB  indostries,  for 
which  Burgos  was  famous  in  the  past,  have  almost  disappcaitd 
TVade  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  hck  of  vAtqaate  xaitny 
communication,  and  even  of  good  roads.  The  Northern  rsflviTS 
from  Madrid  to  the  French  frontier  cross  the  province  ii  the 
central  districts;  the  VaUadoUd-BObao  fine  traverses  the 
Cantabrian  mountains,  in  the  north;  and  the  VaBadofid-Sus- 
gossa  line  skirts  the  Douro  vaUqr,  la  the  tosth.   The  oaly 
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B0BOOI,  the  capital  foimnly  of  Old  Cutlle,  and  thict  igj3 
of  £he  Spaniih  proving  of  Buigoa»  on  the  river  ArianzAn,  and 
on  the  Nojlbeni  Taihvayi  from  Uadrid  to  the  French  frontier. 
Fop.  (190s)  30,167.  Buigot,  in  the  form  of  (o  ampliitheiti^ 
onupia  the  Imrer  ikipea  of  a  hill  oowned  by  the  mini  of  an 
aodcni  dtideL  ItfacatheAiIani6D,al)iaadBnil  iwift  itnam, 
with  seven]  islands  in  mid-channel.  Three  stooc  bridgea  lead 
10  the  subuib  of  La  Vega,  on  the  oppotite  bank.  On  all  tida, 
eiccpt  up  the  castle  bill,  fine  avtoua  and  public  gardens  aic 
laid  out,  notably  the  PtHO  de  la  Ills,  extending  along  the  river 
to  the  wesL  Burgos  itself  via  originally  auirounded  by  a  wall, 
of  which  few  fragments  rrmain;  but  although  iti  ilreeU  and 
broad  squares,  such  aa  the  central  Plaza  May6r,  or  Plaia  de  la 
Coaitiludon,  have  often  quite  a  modem  appearance,  the  city 
tf  tains  much  of  its  picturesque  chamcter,  owing  to  the  number 
and  bauty  of  its  churchei,  convents  and  pulacet.  Unaffected 
by  the  indiistriil  activity  of  the  ncighhouiing  Basque  PmvincH, 
it  has  liltk  trade  apart  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  leathern  goods. 

But  it  Is  rich  m  BrchitcctunJ  and  antiquarian  btcntt.  7^ 
dlmdti  was  founded  in  &S4  by  Diego  Rodriguez  Pomloi,  count 
of  Castile;  iu  the  loth  century  it  was  held  against  Ihe  Ungs 
pf  Leon  by  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  ainlghtywaiThii;  and  even 
in  181 1  it  was  successfully  defended  by  a  French  garrison  against 
Lord  Wellington  and  h^  British  troopa.  Within  its  walls  Ihe 
Spanish  natiDnal  hero,  the  Cid  Cimpeador,  wni  wadded  to 
Ximena  of  Oviedo  in  1074;  and  Prince  Edward  of  EngUad 
(illerwuds  Kit;g  Edward  I.)  to  ElcaDor  of  Castile  in  1354. 
Statues  of  Porctkia,  Gonzalez  and  the  Cid.  of  Nufto  Rasura  and 
Lain  Colvo,  Ihe  Snt  elected  magistrates  ol  Burgca,  during  its 
brici  period  of  lepublkan  rule  in  the  10th  century,  and  of  the 
emperor  Charica  V.,  adorn  the  mauive  Area  de  ^t*  Harii, 
which  was  erected  between  rsjfi  ud  T56S,  and  commemontea 
the  return  of  the  dtlzens  to  their  allegiance,  after  the  rebellion 
against  Charles  V.  had  been  crushed  in  ijii.  The  interior  of 
this  arch  serves  ai  ■  moseum.  IVaditian  itUl  poiolt  to  the 
Bite  of  the  Cid'l  birthplace;  and  a  relirpiary  preserved  in  the 
■own  lull  coutaina  his  hones,  and  thc«e  of  Ximma,  brought 
bitber  after  many  changes^  including  a  partial  transference  to 
Signuriagen  in  Germany. 

Other  Doteworlliy  buildings  inBuigaiiRthelaie  15th  century 
CaaadeJ  CoTd6ii,  occupied  by  the  captain-general  of  Old  Castile; 
JkeCaHideMiranda,whichworthi]yrepresents  the  best  domestic 
irchitecturc  of  Spain  in  the  i6th  cenluy;  and  the  barracks, 
lospitak  and  schools.  Burgoa  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
Those  province  compcisei  the  diocese  of  Palencia,  Pamplona, 
;antander  and  Tudcla.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  riii  by 
~erdinand  III.  of  CaitHc  and  the  English  bishop  Maurice  of 
lurgoa.  is  a  fine  example  of  Borid  Gotbie,  built  of  white  lime- 
tone  (ace  AacBniCTtiu,  PlateII,£g.65).  Itwas  not  completed 
Dtil  1567,  and  the  injutects  principally  responsible  for  its 
□natruction  were  a  Frenchman  in  the  rjth  century  and  a 
lemian  hi  the  15th.  Its  cruciform  design  a  almost  hidden  by 
le  fifteen  f  hapcli  added  at  all  angles  to  the  aisles  orui  transepts, 
y  the  beautiful  14th-century  cloister  on  the  i»rth-presL  and 
le  archiepiscopal  palace  on  the  south-west.  Over  the  three 
mitral  doorways  of  the  main  or  western  facade  rise  two 
id  graceful  towen.  Many  of  the  montunents  within  the 
thedraJ  sue  of  considerable  artistic  and  historical  intetcsi 
he. chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  contains  the  chest  which  the  Ci 
salJ  to  have  £Ued  with  wnd  and  subsequently  pawned  ior 
i^e  auin  to  the  credldaus  Jews  of  Burgos.  Tlie  legend  add 
at  he  redeemed  his  pledge.  In  the  aisleless  Gothic  church  < 
nta  Agi4«U,  or  SanU  Cadia.  tradition  relates  thai  the  Ci 
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of  Castile  in  lo'jj,  to  swear  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder 
of  Sancho  hia  brother  and  prcdecfasor  on  the  'htrrti^  ^m 
Esllban,  completed  between  i  iSo  and  r J50,  and  Sm  IfietUa, 
dating  from  tsoj,  are  small  Gothic  churches,  each  with  a  fici 
sculptured  doorway.  Manyoi  the  con  vents  of  Burgoa  have  been 
destroyed,  and  th»e  which  survive  lie  chiefly  outside  the  dty. 
At  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  U  Iila  standi  the  nunnery  ol  Santa 
MaHalaRealdelasEuelgaSfOtiginaDy  a  summs  palace  (jWfOt 
"  pleasure-ground  "}  of  the  kings  ol  Castile.  In  r  187  it  waa 
transformed  into  a  Cistercian  convent  by  Alphonio  Vin.,  who 
invtsied  the  abbess  with  almotl  royal  pmogativa,  including 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  ataolute  rule  ova  moie  than 
hfty  villages.  Alphonso  andhis  wife  Eleanor,  daunts  of  Henry 
II.  o(  England,  are  buried  here.  The  Cartuja  de  Minflons,  a 
Canhuilin  convent,  founded  by  John  II,  of  Castile  (1406-1454), 
lies  2  m.  south-east  of  Burgos.  Ita  church  contairw  a  monument 
ol  exceptional  beauty,  carved  by  GQ  de  Silo*  in  Che  rslh  century, 
for  the  tomb  of  John  and  his  second  wife,  IsabeUa  of  FortugaL 
Thecimvcntof$anPediodeCardetla,7m.  aouth-easC  of  Burgot, 
was  the  original  hurial-placeof  the  Cid,  in  lew,  andoEXimenaj 
in  1 104.  About  50  m.  from  the  dty  is  the  abbey  ol  Silos,  which 
appears  to  have  been  founded  under  the  Visigothic  kings,  aa 
early  as  the  Sth  century.  It  was  restored  in  gio  by  Feman 
Goiualei,  and  in  the  iitfa  century  becaine  celebrated  ilitDughont 


:r  the  1 


reoccupied  in 

The  known  luai 
of  the  dtadcL    : 


8S0  by  French  Benedictine  monks. 
kisLory  ol  Burgos  begins  in  884  with  the  foundatioa 
-om  that  time  forward  it  steadily  tecreased 
:hing  the  height  of  itaproaperity  in  the  15th 
ceniuty,  when,  alternately  with  Toledo,  itwaaoccupiedaaanyal 
residence,  but  rapidly  declining  when  Ihe  court  wa>  finally 
removed  to  Madrid  In  156a.  Being  on  one  of  the  principal 
military  mads  of  the  kingdom,  it  suffered  severely  during  the 
Petuniular  War.  In  iSoS  it  w»  the  scene  ol  the  defeat  ol  the 
Spaniah  army  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wellington  in  rfiti,  hut  was  sur- 
'  ~    him  at  the  opening  of  Ihe  campaign  of  the  foUowing 


year. 


0  Burgos,  much  n 


literature  relating  tc 

it!  is  ^ven  by  A.  Uacayo  y  Santa  ^aria  in  BiPiei,  S/c 

(B  .    See  alao  ArdtiUanrat.  Scidplval  and  PKlHrisau 

SI:  [SI  and  ill  AifUwrikaiid.  a  valuable  icrie*  ol  ardii- 

te<  igi  in  folio,  by  J.  B.  Waring  (Umdon,  iSji).    The 

fa]  nonograplu  od  particubr  buildings: — Hittena  dt  ta 

Cc  rfpi.  Ifc.by  P.  Oicajo  (Burgos.  tSs6]:  El  Caailli 

it  E.'de  Oliver-Copons  (Barcelonai  IS03);   La  Real 

a  aflBTH,  by  F.  Tario  y  Juaneda  (Burgos.  1896).    For 

tb  he  city  lee  £*  DiirHi,  by  V.  Balanifa  (Burgos.  I8»S); 

Bi., wm^nidiida  di  CaiWa  and  Com  ielt  wSja  Bmtfi, 

tgath  by  A,  Salv4  (Buigos.  1S9;  and  iBfi).    The  following  lebte  both 

Amador dekisRIos,  la  the  leririenliikd^^aiifBaTalona.  liat): 
fiiirfiii  y n  fnm'acia.  anon.  (Vitoria,  lOga) :  /nlcnU  dt  nn  diicienvit 
biarrdfia  y  bMiap^Aio  de  aittirit  di  la  prn.  dt  Burffii,  by  M.  Ani- 
bono  and  M.  RJvei  [Madrid,  1S90). 

BUBOCTK^  JOBK  (t7>i-t7e>),  English  general  and 
dravulist,  entered  the  army  at  an  eariy  age.  In  r74j  he  made 
a  runaway  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Ihe  ead  of  Derby,  but 
soon  had  to  sell  hia  commiaaion  to  meet  his  debts,  after  which 
he  lived  abroad  for  seven  years.  By  Lord  Derby's  interest 
Burgoyne  waa  then  reinstated  at  the  outbreak  or  ''     " 


1758  hi 


In  1758-1759  he  parlidpaied  in 
French  coast,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  instrumental  in  jnttodudng  light  cavalry  into  the 
British  army.  The  two  regiments  then  formed  were  commanded 
by  EliotKaHetwards  Lord  Heathfield)  and  Burgoyne.  In  i76t 
he  sal  in  parliament  for  hfidhurst,  and  in  the  following  year 
brigadier.general  in  Fortugal,  v  '     ' 


Velha, 

few  yean  he  occupied  hiniHlf  chiefly  with  his  parliamr 

duties,  in  which  be  waa  lemaikable  for  his  genera]  outspoki 
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and,  in  i>artiailar,  for  his  attacks  on  Lord  Clive.  At  the  same 
time  he  devoted  much  attention  to  art  and  drama  (his  first  play, 
The  Moid  of  ike  Oakst  being  produced  by  Garrick  in  1775)1  and 
gambled  recklessly.  In  the  army  he  had  by  this  time  become  a 
major-general,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence  he  was  ai^inted  to  a  command.  In  1777  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  reinforcements  designed  for  the 
invasion  of  the  colonies  from  Canada,  In  this  disastrous  ex- 
pedition he  gained  possession  of  Tlconderoga  (for  which  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general)  and  Fort  Edward;  but,  pushing  on, 
was  detached  from  1^  communications  with  Cariada,and  hemmed 
in  by  a  superior  force  at  Saratoga  {q.v.).  On  the  17th  of  October 
his  troops,  about  3500  in  nxmiber,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
success  was  the  greatest  the  adonists  had  yet  gained,  and  it 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  war.  The  indignation  in  En^and 
against  Burgoyne  was  great,  but  perhaps  unjust  He  returned 
at  once,  with  the  leave  of  the  American  genenl,  to  defend  his 
conduct,  and  demanded,  but  never  obtained,  a  triaL  He  was 
deprived  of  hb  regiment  and  a  governorship  whidi  he  held. 
In  X782,  however,  when  his  political  friends  came  into  office, 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  given  a  colonelcy,  and  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Ireland  and  a  privy  councillor.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Rockingham  govemmoit  in  1783,  Burgoyne  withdrew 
more  and  more  into  private  life,  his  last  public  service  being  his 
participation  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  his 
latter  years  he  was  principally  occupied  in  literary  and  dramatic 
work.  His  comedy,  The  Heiress ,  which  appeared  in  1786,  ran 
throu^  ten  editions  within  a  year,  and  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  tongues.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  June 
Z792.  General  Burgoyne,  whose  wife  died  in  June  1776  during 
his  absence  in  Canada,  had  several  natural  children  (bom 
between  ijBa  and  1788)  by  Susan  Caulfield,  an  opera  singer, 
one  of  whom*  became  Field  Marshal  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne.  His 
Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  appeared  in  two  vols.,  z8o8. 

See  E.  B.  de  Fonblanque.  Pciitieal  and  Military  Episodes  from  the 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Right  Hon.  J.  Burgoyne  (1876) ;  and  W.  L. 
Stone,  Campaign  of  LietUrCen.  J.Burgoyne,  ac  (Aloaay,  N.Y.,  1677). 

BUROOTNE,  SIR  JOHN  FOX,  Bart  (1783-1871),  British 
field  marshal,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  General  Jolm  Burgoyne 
(g.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Woolwich,  obtained  his 
commission  in  1798,  and  served  in  1800  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1805,  when  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Fox  in  Sicily,  he 
was  promoted  second  captain.  He  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
Egyptian  expedition  of  1807,  and  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in 
Sweden  in  x8o8  and  in  Portugal  in  1808-9.  In  the  Corunna 
campaign  Burgoyne  held  the  very  responsible  position  of  chief 
of  engineers  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  anny  (see 
Peninsular  Was).  He  was  with  WcUesley  at  the  Dquto  in 
1809,  and  was  promoted  captain  in  the  same  year,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
in  x8io.  He  blew  up  Fort  Concepcion  on  the  river  Turones,  and 
was  present  at  Busaco  and  Torres  Vedras.  In  x8ix  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  in  x8x3  he  won 
successively  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  for  his 
skilful  performance  of  engineer  duties  at  the  historic  sieges  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  He  was  present  in  the  same  year 
(zSxa)  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria  in  X813  he  became  commanding  engineer  on  Lord 
Wellington's  staff.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  C.B., 
a  reward  which,  he  justly  considered,  was  not  commensurate 
with  his  services.  In  X814-1815  he  served  at  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  Burgoyne  was  largely  employed,  during  the  long  peace 
which  followed  Waterloo,  in  other  public  duties  as  well  as 
military  work.  He  sat  on  numerous  commissions,  and  svved 
for  fifteen  years  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  board  of  public  works. 
He  became  a  major-general  and  K.C.B.  in  1838,  and  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications  in  X845.  In  X85X  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  following  year  received  the  G.C.B. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  accompanied  Lord  Raman's 
headquarters  to  the  East,  superintended  the  disembarkation 
at  Old  Fort,  and  was  in  effect  the  principal  engineer  adviser 
to  the  English  commander  during  the  first  part  of  the  aic^e  of 


SevastopoL  He  was  recalled  eariy  fav  1855.  and  Oiaa^  he  wis 
at  first  bitterly  criticised  by  the  public  for  his  part  in  thecaiiicr 
and  unsuccessful  <q>erstioiu  against  the  fortresa  the  wadon  ef 
his  advice  was  ultimately  recognized.  In  1856  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  geaeraL  In  1858  he 
was  present  at  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon  L  as  Queen 
Victoria's  representative,  and  in  1865  he  was  nude  oastabSe 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  Three  yean  later,  on  rcsigBiag  his 
post  as  in^>ector-generaI  of  fortifications,  he  was  made  a  fidd 
marshaL  Parliament  granted  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  pcaaan 
of  £x5oo.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Cktober  1871,  a  year  after  the 
tragic  death  of  his  only  son,  (^ptain  Hugh  Talbot  BarB^mc. 
V.C.  (X833-X870),  who  was  in  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Calais  * 
when  that  vessel  went  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biicaj  (September 
7, 1870). 


See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  F.M,  Sir  Jehm 
(edited  by  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  G.  Wrotteslcy,  R.E.,  Loodoo.  Ii7j); 
Sir  Francis  Head.  A  Sketch  of  the  L«/«  and  Death  el  F.M.  Sir  Jckm 
Burgoyne  (London,  X873);  Military  Opimoms  of  Cemenl  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  (ed.  Wrottesley,  London.  1859).  a  colJcctioa  of  the  moA 
important  of  Buigoyne'a  oootributions  to  military  litcfatase. 

BURORAVB.  the  Eng.  form,  derived  throoi^  the  Fr^  of  the 
GtT.  Burggraf  and  Hem.  burg  or  burck-graem  (med.  Lat  hn- 
gravius  or  bwrgicomes),  Le.  count  of  a  castle  or  foitified  towa. 
The  title  is  eqiuvalent  to  that  of  castellan  (Lat  castaBoaw)  or 
ck&lelain  (g.v.) .  In  Germany,  owing  to  the  peculiar  ooaditioBs  el 
the  Empire,  ^ough  the  office  of  burgrave  had  become  a  sinKore 
by  the  end  of  the  X3th  century,  the  title,  as  bone  by  feudal 
nobles  having  the  status  of  princes  of  the  Empire,  obtained  a 
quasi-royal  significance.  It  is  still  included  among  the  sobsidbiy 
titles  of  several  sovereign  princes;  and  the  king  of  Pnasia,  whose 
ancestors  were  burgraves  of  Nuremberg  for  over  aoo  years,  is  ^ 
styled  burgrave  of  Nuremberg. 

BURORED,  king  of  Merda,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  85s,  and 
in  85a  or  853  called  upon  ^thdwulf  of  Wesaex  to  aid  him  is 
subduing  the  North  Welsh.  The  request  was  granted  and  the 
campaign  proved  successful,  the  alliance  being  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  Burgred  to  iEthelswith,  daughter  of  Athehnilf.  la 
868  the  Mercian  king  appealed  to  iEthdred  and  Alfred  far 
assistance  against  the  Danes,  who  were  in  possession  of  Nottiaf- 
ham.  The  ainues  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  did  no  aerioas  fighiiaf. 
and  the  Danes  were  allowed  to  remain  through  the  winter.  In  $74 
the  march  of  the  Danes  from  Lindsey  to  Reptoa  drove  Buxped 
from  his  kingdom.    He  retired  to  Rome  and  died  there. 

See  SasBOH  Chronute  ^arle  and  Plummer), yean  851-653. 868,  I74. 

BUROUNDIO,  sometimes  erroneously  styled  Buxcunmus,  aa 
Italian  jurist  of  the  xath  century.  He  was  a  professor  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  assisted  at  the  Lateraa  Council  in  x  170. 
dying  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1x94.  He  was  a  disttngntsbcd 
Greek  scholar,  and  ii  believed  on  the  authority  of  Ofefredus  to 
have  translated  into  Latin,  soon  after  the  Pandects  were  brooghi 
to  Bologna,  the  various  Greek  fragments  triiidi  occur  in  thea. 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  a7th  book,  the  txandatkn  of 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Modestinus.  The  Latin  txansktiooi 
ascribed  to  Burgundio  were  received  at  Bologna  as  an  integnU 
part  of  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  and  form  part  of  that  known  as 
The  VulgaU  in  distinction  from  the  Florentine  Uxt 

BURGUNDY.  The  name  of  Burgundy  (Fc.  Bcmrgogne,  LaL 
Burgundia)  has  denoted  very  diverse  pditical  and  geognpbkal 
areas  at  different  periods  of  history  and  as  used  by  diffcreat 
writers.  The  xuune  is  derived  from  the  Buxgundtans  ( Bnrgaadi^ 
Burgondiones),  a  people  of  Germanic  ori^h,  who  at  first  settled 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  In  consequence  of  vsb 
against  the  Alamaimi,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage,  the 
Burgundians,  after  having  taken  part  in  the  great  invasioB  d 
Radagaisus  in  407,  were  obliged  in  41 1  to  take  refuge  ia  Gaal. 
under  the  leadership  of  their  chief  Guttdicar.  Under  the  titk  of 
allies  of.  the  Romans,  they  established  themselves  in  cettim 
cantons  of  the  Sequani  and  of  upper  Germany,  iccenring  a  part  of 
the  lands,  houses  and  serfo  that  belonged  to  the  inhabitiati. 
Thus  was  founded  the  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  Che  booadiries 
ol  which  v^rp  widened  at  diffmm  times  by  Gaadictf  Md  his  sm 
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Gimderic;  its  diicf  towns  being  Vienne,  Lyons,  Besancon, 

Geneva,  Autun  and  Micon.    Gundlbald  (d.  516),  grandson  of 

Gundcric,  is  famous  for  his  codificatioa  of  the  Burgundtan  law, 

known  amsequently  as  Lex  Gundobada^  in  French  Loi  Combette. 

His  son  Stgismund,  who  was  canonized  by  the  chuzdi,  founded 

the  abbey  of  St  Ma^ce  at  Agaunum.    But,  incited  thereto  by 

Qotilda,  the  dau^ter  of  Chilperic  (a  brother  of  Gundibald,  and 

assassinated  by  him),  the  Merovingian  kings  attacked  Burgundy. 

An  attempt  made  in  534  by  Clodomer  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  534 

Qotatre  (Chlothachar)  and  his  brothers  possessed  themselves  of 

the  lands  of  Gundimar,  brother  and  successor  of  Sigismund,  and 

divided  them  between  them.    In  561  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 

was  reconstructed  by  Gxmtram,  son  of  Clotaire  I.,  and  until  6x3 

it  formed  a  separate  state  under  the  government  of  a  prince  of  the 

Merovingian  family. 

After  613  Burgundy  was  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom,  but  in  the  redistributions  that  followed  the  reign  of 
Chariemagne  the  various  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  had 
different  fortunes.  In  843,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Autun, 
Chalon,  MScon,  Langres,  &c.,  were  apportioned  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  Lyons  with  the  country  beyond  the  Sa6ne  to  Lothair  I. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  duchy  of  Lyons  (Lyonnals  ancf 
Vicnnots)  was  given  to  Charies  of  Provence,  and  the  diocese  of 
Besanpon  with  the  country  beyond  the  Jura  to  Lothair,  king 
of  Lonaine.  In  879  Boso  founded  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
wrongly  called  the  kingdom  of  Cisjuran  Burgtmdy,  which 
extended  ta  Lyons,  and  for  a  short  time  as  far  as  M&con  (see 
Provence). 

In  888  the  kingdom  of  Juran  Burgundy  was  fotmded  by 

Rudolph  I.,  son  of  Conrad,  count  of  Auxerre,  and  the  German 

king  ^nulf  could  not  succeed  in  expelling  the  usurper,  whose 

authority  was  recognised  in  the  diocese  of  Besangon,  Basel, 

Lausanne,  Geneva  and  Sion.    For  a  short  time  his  son  and 

successor  Rudolph  II.  (91  a-937)  disputed  the  crown  of  Italy  with 

Hugh  of  Provence,  but  finally  abaxuioned  his  claims  in  exdiange 

for  tlie  andent  kingdom  of  Provence,  i.e.  the  country  bo\mded  by 

the  Rbdne,  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean.    His  successor, 

Conrad  the  Peaceful  (93  7-^3)  ,who8e  sister  Adelaide  married  Otto 

the  Great,  was  hardly  more  than  a  vassal  of  the  German  kings. 

The  last  king  of  Burgundy,  Rudolph  IIL  (993^x032),  being 

deprived  of  all  but  a  shadow  of  power  by  the  development  of  the 

srcMlay  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy — especially  by  that  of  the 

poweriul  feudal  houses  of  the  counts  of  Burgundy  (see  Fxancbe- 

Ccnrrt),  Savoy  and  Provence— died  without  issue,  bequeathing 

his  lands  to  the  emperor  Conrad  II.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the 

imperial  rights  over  the  kingdom  designated  after  the  X3th 

century  as  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  extended  over  a  part  of 

'vrhat  is  now  Switzerland  (from  the  Jura  to  the  Aar),  and  included 

f  nuiche-Comt6,  Lyonnals,  Dauphhi£,  Savoy  and  Provence. 

The  name  of  Burgundy  now  gradually  became  restricted  to  the 
coirntiF*»«p  of  that  name,  which  included  the  district  between  the 
Jurm  and  the  Satae,  in  later  times  called  Franche-Comt£,  and  to 
tlie  duchy  whidi  had  been  created  by  the  Carolingian  kings  in  the 
portion  of  Burgundy  that  had  remained  French,  with  the  object 
of  Tvsisting  Boso.  This  duchy  had  been  granted  to  Boso's 
brother,  Richard  the  Justiciary,  count  of  Autun.  It  comprised  at 
first  the  oountships  of  Autun,  Mftoon,Chalon-sur-SaAne,  Langres, 
Kevcrs,  Auxerre  and  Sens,  but  its  boundaries  and  designations 
diAXi^d  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  loth  century.  Duke 
f^^xtry  died  in  xooa;  and  in  1015,  after  a  war  which  lasted 
xJt^rtjCKn.  3rears,  the  French  king  Robert  II.  reunited  the  duchy  to 
bis  kingdom,  despite  the  opposition  of  Otto  William,  count  of 
B  urffundy,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  I. 
Vs  king  of  France,  the  latter  in  X032  bestowed  the  duchy  upon 
i£s  brother  Robert,  from  whom  sprang  that  first  ducal  house  of 
Sur^vndy  which  flourished  \mtil  1361.  A  grandson  of  this 
i^ob^x^  who  went  to  Spain  to  fight  the  Arabs,  became  the 
otxzBicier  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu^;  but  in  general  the  first 
dukes  of  Burgundy  were  pacific  princes  who  took  little 
an  the  political  events  of  their  time,  or  in  that  religious 
_  which  was  so  marked  in  Burgundy,  at  Quny  to  begin 

riti^  aftcnnrds  among  the  disdples  of  William  of  St  B^gne 


of  Dijon,  and  later  still  among  the  monks  of  Qteaux.  In  the  x  ath 
and  X3th centuries  we  may  mention  Duke  Hugh  IIL  (x  x62-r  X93), 
who  played  an  active  part  in  the  wars  that  marked  the  begixming 
of  Philip  Augustus's  reigh;  Odo  (Eudes)  III.  (xx93-x3x8),  one  of 
Philip  Augustus's  principal  supporters  in  his  struggle  with  King 
John  of  England;  Hugh  IV.  (iax8-x273),  who  acquired  the 
oountships  of  Ch&lon  and  Auxonne;  Robert  II.  (x  272-1309),  one 
of  whose  daughters,  Margaret,  married  Louis  X.  of  France,  and 
another,  Jeaime,  Philip  of  Valois;  Odo  (Eudes)  IV.  (X3X5-X350), 
who  gained  the  countship  of  Artois  in  right  of  hb  wife,  Jeaime  of 
France,  daughter  of  Philip  V.  the  Tall  and  of  Jeaxme,  countess  of 
Burgundy. 

In  X361,  on  the  death  of  Duke  Philip  de  Rouvres,  son  of  Jeanne 
of  Auvergne  and  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  second  time 
John  II.  of  France,  sumamed  the  Good,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
returned  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  1363  John  gave  it,  with 
hereditary  rights,  to  his  son  Philip,  sumamed  the  Bold,  thus 
founding  that  second  Capet  house  of  Burgundy  which  filled  such 
an  imporunt  place  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  X4th  and 
X5th  centuries,  acquiring  as  it  did  a  territorial  power  which 
proved  redoubtable  to  the  kingship  itself.  By  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Flanders  Philip  added  to  his  duchy,  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  Louis  of  Male,  in  X384,  tl:^  countships  of 
Burgundy  and  Flanders;  and  in  the  same  year  he  purchased 
the  countship  of  Charolaisfrom  John,  count  of  Armagnac  On 
the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380  Philip  and  his  brothers,  Uie  dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Berry,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  regency,  and 
it  was  he  who  led  Charles  VI.  against  the  rebellious  Flemings,  over 
whom  the  young  king  gained  the  victory  of  Roosebeke  in  X382. 
Momentarily  deprived  of  power  during  the  period  of  the  "  Mar- 
mouaets' "  government,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  administration 
of  his  own  dominions,  establishing  in  X386  an  audit-office  {chambre 
dcs  compUs)  at  Dijon  and  another  at  Lille.  In  X396  he  refused 
to  take  i>art  personally  in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks 
which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  Nicopolis,  and  would  only  send 
his  son  John,  then  count  of  Nevers.  In  X392  the  king's  madness 
caused  Philip's  recall  to  power  along  with  the  other  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  from  this  time  dates  that  hostility  between  the 
party  of  Burgundy  and  the  party  of  Orleans  which  was  to 
become  so  intense  when  in  May  X404  Duke  Philip  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Feariess. 

In  X407  the  latter  caused  the  assassination  of  his  political 
rival,  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother.  Forced  to  quit 
Paris  for  a  time,  he  soon  returned,  supported  in  particular  by 
the  gild  of  the  butchers  and  by  the  university.  The  monk 
Jean  Petit  pronounced  an  apology  for  the  murder  (1408). 

The  victory  of  Hasbain  which  John  achieved  on  the  23Td  of 
September  1408  over  the  Li6geois,  who  had  attacked  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Li6ge,  still  further  strengthened 
his  power  and  reputation,  and  during  the  following  years  the 
struggle  between  the  Burgundlans  and  the  partisans  of  the  duke 
of  Orieans — or  Armagnacs,  as  they  were  ^ed — ^went  on  with 
varying  results.  In  14x3  a  reaction  took  place  in  Paris;  John 
the  Fearless  was  once  more  expelled  from  the  capital,  and  only 
returned  there  in  X418,  thanks  to  the  treason  of  Perrinet  Lederc, 
who  yielded  up  the  town  to  him.  In  X4X9,  just  when  he  was 
thinking  of  making  advances  towards  the  party  of  the  dauphin 
(Charles  VII.),  he  was  assassinated  by  members  of  that  party, 
during  an  interview  between  himself  and  the  dauphin  at  the 
bridge  of  Montereau. 

This  event  inclined  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the 
Good,  towards  an  alliance  with  England.  In  1420  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  Th)yes,  which  recognised  Henry  V.  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Charies  VI.;  in  X423  he  gave  his  sister  Anne  in 
marriage  to  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  and  during  the  following 
years  the  Burgundian  troops  supported  the  English  pretender. 
But  a  dispute  between  him  and  the  English  concerning  the 
succession  in  Hainaut,  their  refusal  to  permit  the  town  of  Orleans 
to  place  itself  under  his  rule,  and  the  defeats  sustained  by  them, 
all  combined  to  embroil  him  with  his  allies,  and  in  1435  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Arras  with  Charies  VII.  The  king 
relieved  the  4uke  of  all  homage  for  his  estates  during  his  lifetime. 
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and  gave  up  to  him  the  oountships  of  MAoon,  Auzerre,  Bar-sur- 
Seine  and  Poathieu;  and,  reserving  the  right  of  redemption, 
the  towns  of  the  Somme  (Roye,  Montdidier,  P^ronne,  &c.). 
Besides  this  Philip  had  acquired  Brabant  and  Holland  in  1433 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  mother.  He  gave  an  asylum  to  the 
dauphin  Louis  when  exiled  from  Charles  VII.'s  court,  but 
refused  to  assist  him  against  his  father,  and  henceforth  rarely 
intervened  in  French  affairs.  He  busied  himself  particularly 
with  the  administration  of  his  state,  founding  the  university 
of  DMe,  having  records  made  of  Burgundian  customs,  and 
seeking  to  develop  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Flanders. 
A  friend  to  letters  and  the  arts,  he  was  the  protector  of  writers 
like  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  and  of  sculptors  of  the  school  of  Dijon. 
He  also  desired  to  revive  ancient  chivalry  as  he  conceived  it, 
and  in  1429  founded  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  while  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Neither  these  plans,  however, 
nor  his  liberality,  prevented  his  leaving  a  well-filled  trea&uxy 
and  enlarged  dominions  when  he  died  in  1467. 

Philip's  successor  was  his  son  by  his  third  wife,  Isabel  of 
Portugal,  Charles,  sumamed  the  Bold,  count  of  Charolois,  bom 
in  1433.  To  him  his  father  had  practically  abandoned  his 
authority  during  his  last  years.  Charles  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  so-called  wars  "  for  the  public  weal,"  and  in  the 
coalitions  of  nobles  against  the  king  which  were  so  frequent 
during  the  first  years  of  Louis  XL's  reign.  His  struggle  against 
the  king  is  especially  marked  by  the  interview  at  P^ronne  in 
1468,  when  the  king  had  to  confirm  the  duke  in  his  possession 
of  the  towns  of  the  Somme,  and  by  a  fruitless  attempt  which 
Charles  the  Bold  made  on  Beauvais  in  1473.  Charles  sought 
above  all  to  realize  a  scheme  already  planned  by  his  father. 
This  was  to  annex  territory  which  would  reunite  Burgundy  with 
the  northern  group  of  her  possessions  (Flanders,  Brabant,  &c.), 
and  to  obtain  the  emperor's  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of 
"  Belgian  Gaul."  In  1469  he  bought  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace 
and  Uie  countship  of  Fcrrette  from  the  archduke  Sigismund  of 
Austria,  and  in  1473  the  aged  duke  Arnold  ceded  the  duchy  of 
Gelderland  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  had  an  interview  at 
Trier  with  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  when  he  offered  to  give 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  marriage  to  the 
emperor's  son  Maximilian  in  exchange  for  the  concession  of  the 
ro^  title.  But  the  emperor,-  uneasy  at  the  ambition  of  the 
"grand-duke  of  the  West,"  did  not  pursue  the  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  the  tyranny  of  the  duke's  lieutenant  Peter  von 
Hagenbach,  who  was  established  at  Ferrette  as  governor  i^and 
baitli  or  Londvogt)  of  Upper  Alsace,  had  brought  about  an 
insurrection.  The  Swiss  supported  the  cause  of  their  allies,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  towns  of  Alsace,  and  Duke  Ren6  II.  of 
Lorraine  also  declared  war  against  Charles.  In  1474  the  Swiss 
invaded  Franche-Comt£  and  achieved  the  victory  of  Hiricourt. 
In  X47S  Charies  succeeded  in  conquering  Lorraine,  but  an 
expedition  against  the  Swiss  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Grandson 
(February  1476).  In  the  same  year  the  duke  was  again  beaten 
at  Morat,  and  the  Burgundian  nobles  had  to  abandon  to  the 
victors  a  considerable  amount  of  booty.  Finally  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  returned  to  his  dominions;  Charles  advanced  against 
him,  but  on  the  6th  of  January  1477  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
before  Nancy. 

By  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  he  only  left  a  daughter,  Mary, 
and  Louis  XI.  claimed  possession  of  her  inheritance  as  guardian 
to  the  young  princess.  He  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acknow- 
ledged in  the  duchy  and  countship  of  Burgundy,  which  were 
occupied  by  French  garrisons.  But  Mary,  alarmed  by  this 
annexation,  and  by  the  insurrection  at  Ghent  (secretly  fomented 
by  Louis),  decided  to  marry  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
to  whom  she  had  already  been  promised  (August  1477)1  <u)d 
hostilities  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  princes.  Mary  died 
through  a  fall  from  her  horse  in  March  1482,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  treaty  of  Arras  confirmed  Louis  XI.  in  possession  of  the 
duchy.  Franche-Comt6  and  Artois  were  to  form  the  dowry  of 
the  little  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Mary  and  Maxi- 
milian, who  was  promised  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin.    As  to  the 


lands  proceeding  from  the  succession  of  Charies  tbe  Bold,  which 
had  returned  to  the  Empire  (Brabant,  Hainaut,  Limbnrg,  NaiBur. 
Gelderland,  &c.),  they  constituted  the  '*  Cirde  of  Burgundy  ** 
from  1 51 3  onward. 

We  know  that  the  title  of  duke  of  Burgundy  was  iwivcd  a 
1683  for  a  short  time  by  Louis  XIV.  in  favoor  of  liis  grandsaa 
Louis,  the  pupil  of  F^nelon.  But  from  the  i6th  to  the  tSth 
century  Burgundy  corutituted  a  military  govcnunent  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Champagne,  on  the  south  by  Ly«Dnais,  00  the 
east  by  Franche-Comt6,  on  the  west  by  BouriMMuiais  and  Nivcr- 
nais.  It  comprised  Dijoiuiais,  Autunois,  Auxois,  and  the  ^ys 
deUx  montagueoT  Country  of  the  Mountain  (ChiUHoo-sur-SeiBe). 
with  the  "  counties  "  of  Chalonnaia,  MAconnais,  Auxerrois  aad 
Bar-sur-Seine,  and,  so  far  as  administxation  went,  the  anoem 
of  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey  and  the  country  of  Gex.  Burguody 
was  a  pays  d'fUxts.  The  estates,  whose  privileges  the  dukes  it 
first,  and  later  Louis  XI.,  had  to  swear  to  maintain,  had  their 
assembly  at  Dijon,  usually  under  the  presidency  of  the  govcnor 
of  the  province,  the  bishop  of  Autun  as  representing  the  dagy. 
and  the  mayor  of  Dijon  representing  the  third  estate.  la  tht 
judiciary  point  of  view  the  greater  part  of  Burgundy  depended 
on  the  parlcment  of  Dijon;  but  Auxenois  and  Miconnais  were 
amenable  to  the  parlement  of  Paris. 

See  also  U.  Pbncher,  Ristaire  gfninU  tt  par^adihe  ie  Bwftgwi 
(Dijon.  1739-1781,  4  vols.  8vo);  Coort^pfe.  Dttcri^    ' 
Partictditrtdu  duckS  dM 


.oartepie,  Dttcriptiom  gtmhdt  tf 
(Dijon.  1774-1785,  7  vob.  8w»; 
nun  (Halle,  1874.  >  ^'^''^  ^*^)* 


Bomrgogm  ,  . 
O.  Jahn.  CesckickU  der  Burttaidiomen 
E.  Petit  de  Vausse,  Histoire  ais  dues  de  Bmrgepie  dig  la  nee  cat 
(Paris,  1885-190S,  9  vols.  8vo):  B.  de  Barante,  Histoirt  dn  4ms 
de  Bourgog^  de  la  maison  de  Valets  (Paris,  1833-1836,  13  voli^  Bvo>: 
the  marquis  Lion  E.  S.  J.  de  Laborde,  Les  Dues  de  Bemrgtpte:  £iwda 
sur  Us  leUres,  les  arts  el  rindusirie  pemdant  leXV*  sSde  (Puis.  i£f9- 
1851, 3  vols.  8vo).  (R.  Pog 

BURHANPUR,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Nbnar  dittrict 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  on  the  north  bonk  of  the  river 
Tapti,  310  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay,  and  a  m.  from  the  Great  Indiaa 
Peninsula  railway  sutton  of  Lalbagh.  It  was  fbonded  in 
A.D.  1400  by  a  Mahommedan  prince  of  the  Farukhi  dynasty  d 
Khandcsh,  whose  successors  held  it  for  200  years,  when  the 
Farukhi  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Akhar.  It 
formed  the  chief  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Deccan  pravinos 
of  the  Mogul  empire  till  Shah  Jahan  removed  the  capital  to 
Aurangabad  in  1635.  Burhanpur  was  plundered  in  1685  by 
the  Mahrattas,  and  repeated  battles  were  fought  in  its  ad^- 
bourhood  in  the  struggle  between  that  race  and  the  Musanlnanft 
for  the  supremacy  of  India.  In  1739  the  Mahommedans  finaOy 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  Mahrattas  for  a  fourth  of  the 
revenue,  and  in  1760  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  ceded  Burhaapur 
to  the  peshwa,  who  in  1778  transferred  it  to  Sindhia.  In  the 
Mahratta  War  the  army  under  General  WcUcsky,  afterwards 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  took  Burhanpur  (1803),  but  thetnsty 
of  the  same  year  restored  it  to  Sindhia.  It  leaained  a  poitiaa 
of  Sindhia's  dominions  till  1860-1861,  when,  in  ooosequenee  ol 
certain  territorial  arrangements,  the  tofWn  and  surToudiog 
estates  were  ceded  to  the  British  govemmenL  Under  the 
Moguls  the  city  covered  an  area  of  about  5  sq.  m.,  and  was  alwst 
io|  m.  in  drcumferenoe.  In  the  Ain-t^Akhvi  it  b  described  as 
a  "  large  dty,  with  many  gardens,  inhabited  by  all  natiom,  sad 
abounding  with  handicraftsmen."  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  visittd 
it  in  1614,  found  that  the  houses  in  the  town  were  "  only  mtd 
cottages,  except  the  prince's  house,  the  dian's  and  soom  fr« 
others."  In  1865-1866  the  dty  contained  8000  homes,  with  a 
population  of  34,137,  whidi  had  deczeaaed  to  13,343  in  1901. 
Burhanpur  is  odebrated  for  its  muslins,  Boweicd  alks,  aad 
brocades,  which,  according  to  Tavemier,  who  visited  it  ia  1668. 
were  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Persia,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  gold  and  silver  wires  used  fa  the  maao- 
facture  of  these  fabrics  are  drawn  with  considerable  cait  aad 
skill;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  purity  of  tbe  metals  employed 
for  their  composition,  the  wirenlrawing  un<for  the  native  nik 
was  done  under  government  inspection.  The  town  of  Burhanpar 
and  its  manufactures  were  long  on  the  dedine,  but  during  fteeai 
times  have  made  a  slight  recovery.    The  buildiogs  ol  iaUicA 
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tn  tlie  town  are  a  palace,  built  by  Akbar,  called  the  Lai  KQa 
or  the  Red  Fort,  and  the  Jama  Masjid  or  Great  Mosque,  built 
by  All  Khan,  one  of  the  Farukhi  dynasty,  in  x  588.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Boras»  a  class  of  romirrm'al  Mabommedans, 
reside  here. 

BURI.  or  Busk,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  grandfather  of  Odin. 
In  the  creation  of  the  world  he  was  bom  from  the  rocks,  licked 
by  the  cow  Andhumla  (darkness).  He  was  the  father  of  Bor,  and 
the  latter,  wedded  to  BeatU,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthom 
(evil),  becune  the  father  of  Odin,  the  Scandinavian  Jove. 

BURIAL  and  BURIAL  ACTS  (in  O.  Eng.  h'gds,  whence 
byri^s,  wrongly  taken  as  a  plural,  and  so  Mid.  Eng.  bwyd,  from 
0.  Eng.  byrgan,  properly  to  protect,  cover,  to  bury).    The  main 
liocs  of  the  law  of  burial  in  En^Umd  may  be  stated  very  shortly. 
Every  person  has  the  right  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  or 
burial  ground  of  the  parish  where  he  dies,  with  the  exception  of 
executMl  felons,  who  are  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  prison 
or  in  a  place  appointed  by  the  home  office.    At  common  Uw  the 
person  under  whose  roof  a  death  takes  place  has  a  duty  to  provide 
for  the  body  being  carried  to  the  grave  decently  covered;  and 
the  executors  or  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased  are  bound 
to  bury  or  dispose  of  the  body  in  a  manner  becoming  the  estate 
of  the  deceased,  according  to  their  discretion,  and  they  are  not 
bound  to  fulfil  the  wishes  he  may  have  expressed  in  this  respect. 
The  disposal  must  be  such  as  will  not  expose  the  body  to  viola- 
tion, or  offend  the  feelings  or  endanger  the  health  of  the  living; 
and  cremation  under  proper  restrictions  is  allowable.    In  the 
case  of  paupers  dying  in  a  parish  house,  or  shipwrecked  persons 
whose  bodies  are  cast  ashore,  the  overseers  or  guardians  are 
responstUe  for  their  burial;  and  in  the  case  of  suicides  the  coroner 
has  a  similar  duty.    The  expenses  of  burial  are  payable  out  of 
the  deceased's  estate  in  priority  to  all  other  debts.    A  husband 
liable  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  is  liable  for  her  funeral 
expenses;  the  parents  for  those  of  their  children,  if  they  have 
the  means  of  paying.    Legislation  has  principally  affected  (i) 
places  of  burial,  (3)  mode  of  burial,  (3)  fees  for  burial,  and  (4) 
disinterment. 

X.  The  overcrowded  state  of  churchyards  and  burial  grounds 
gradually  led  to  the  passing  of  a  group  of  statutes  known  as 
the  Burial  Acts,  extending  from  1852  up  to  2900.    By  these  acts 
a  general  system  was  set  up,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  remedy 
the  »*i*ring  deficiencies  of  accommodation  by  providing  new 
burial  grounds  and  dosing  old  ones  which  should  be  dangerous 
to  health,  and  to  establish  a  central  authority,  the  home  office 
(now  for  moat  purposes  the  Local  (^vemment  Board)  to  super- 
intend all  burial  grounds  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  the  maintenance  of  public  decent  in  burials. 
The  Local  Government  Board  thus  has  the  power  to  obtain  by 
order  in  council  the  dosing  of  any  burial  ground  it  thinks  fit, 
while  its  consent  is  necessary  to  the  opening  of  any  new  burial 
ground;  and  it  also  has  power  to  direct  inspection  of  any  burial 
ground  or  cemetery,  and  to  regulate  burials  in  common  graves 
in  statutory  cemeteries  and  to  oompd  persons  in  charge  of  vaults 
or  pUccs  of  burial  to  take  steps  necessary  for  preventing  their 
becoming  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.    Tht  vestry  of  any 
parish,  whether  a  common-law  or  ecdesiastical  one,  was  thus 
authorized  to  provide  itself  with  a  new  burial  ground,  if  its  exist- 
ing one  was  no  longer  available;  such  ground  might  be  wholly 
yr  partly  consecrated,  and  chapels  might  be  provided  for  the 
;>erforniance  of  burial  service.    The  ground  was  put  under  the 
management  of  a  burial  board,  consisting  of  ratepayers  elected 
>y  the  vestry,  and  the  consecrated  portion  of  it  took  the  place  of 
he  churchyard  in  all  respects.    Disused  churchyards  and  burial 
grounds  in  the  metropolis  may  be  used  as  open  spaces  for  recrea- 
ion,  and  only  buildings  for  religious  purposes  can  be  buHt  on 
hem    (x88i,  1884,  1887).    The  Local  Government  Act  1894 
ntroduced  a  change  into  the  government  of  burial  grounds 
consequMit  on  the  general  change  made  in  parochial  government) 
»y  traiisfcrring,  or  allowing  to  be  transferred,  the  powers,  duties, 
•ropcrty  and  liabilities  of  the  burial  boards  in  urban  districts 
9   the  district  coundls,  and  in  rural  parishes  to  the  parish 
ouncils  and  parish  meetinga;  and  by  allowing  rural  parishes 


to  adopt  the  Burials  Acts,  and  provide  and  manage  new  burial 
grounds  by  the  parish  council,  or  a  burial  board  dected  by  the 
parish  meeting. 

a.  The  mode  of  burial  is  a  matter  of  ecdesiastical  cognizance; 
in  the  case  of  churchyards  and  elsewhere  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  owners  of  the  burial  ground.  The  Local  Government 
Board  now  makes  regulations  for  burials  in  burial  grounds 
provided  under  the  Burial  Acts;  for  cemeteries  provided  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  1879.  Private  cemeteries  and  burial 
grounds  make  their  own  r^ulations.  Burial  may  now  take 
place  dther  with  or  without  a  religious  service  in  consecrated 
ground.  Before  x88o  no  body  could  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  except  with  the  service  of  the  Church,  which  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  or  a  person  authorized  by  him  was  bound  to 
perform;  but  the  canons  and  prayer-book  refused  the  use  of  the 
office  for  exconununicated  persons,  majori  exafmmunicatione,  for 
some  grievous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  person  able  to  testify 
of  his  repentance,  tmbaptized  persons,  and  persons  against 
whom  a  verdict  of  fdo  de  se  had  been  found.  But  by  the 
Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  1880,  the  bodies  of  persons  entitled 
to  be  buried  in  parochial  burial  grounds,  whether  churchyards 
or  graveyards,  may  be  buried  there,  on  proper  notice  being 
given  to  the  minister,  without  the  performance  of  the  service 
of  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  either  without  any  rdigious 
service  or  with  a  Christian  and  orderly  religious  service  at  the 
grave,  which  may  be  conducted  by  any  person  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  f  unend.  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  also  by  the  act  allowed,  but  are  not  obliged,  to 
use  the  burial  service  in  any  tmconsecrated  burial  ground  or 
cemetery,  or  building  therein,  in  any  case  in  which  it  could  be 
used  in  consecrated  ground.  In  cases  where  it  may  not  be  so 
used,  and  where  such  is  the  wish  of  those  in  charge  of  the  service, 
the  dergy  may  use  a  form  of  service  approved  by  the  bishop 
without  bdng  liable  to  any  ecdesiastical  or  temporal  penalty. 
Except  as  altered  by  this  act,  it  is  still  the  law  that "  the  Church 
knows  no  such  indecency  as  putting  a  body  into  consecrated 
ground  without  the  service  being  at  the  same  time  performed  "; 
and  nothing  in  the  act  authorizes  the  use  of  the  service  on  the 
burial  of  tkfeh  de  w,  which,  however,  may  take  place  in  any  way 
allowed  by  the  act  of  i88a  The  proper  performance  of  the 
burial  office  is  provided  for  by  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act  1874.  Statutory  provision  is  made  by  the  criminal  law  in 
this  act  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  burial  grounds  and 
protection  of  f  imeral  services. 

3.  Fees  are  now  payable  by  custom  or  under  statutory  powers 
on  all  buriaUu  In  a  churchyard  the  parson  must  perform  the 
office  of  burial  for  parishioners,  even  if  the  customary  fee  is 
denied,  and  it  is  doubtful  who  is  liable  to  pay  it.  The  custom 
must  be  immemorial  and  invariable.  If  not  disputed,  its  pay- 
ment can  be  enforced  in  the  ecdesiastical  court;  if  disputed, 
its  validity  must  be  tried  by  a  temporal  court.  A  spedal  contract 
for  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  in  the  case  of  a  non-parishioner 
can  be  enforced  in  the  latter  court.  In  the  case  of  paupers  and 
shipwrecked  persons  the  fees  are  payable  by  the  parish.  In 
other  parochial  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  the  duties  and 
rights  to  fees  of  the  inctmibents,  derks  and  sextons  of  the 
parishes  for  which  the  ground  has  been  provided  are  the  same 
as  in  burials  in  the  churchyard.  Burial  authorities  may  fix  the 
fees  payable  in  such  grounds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
home  secretary;  but  the  fees  for  services  rendered  by  ministers 
of  religion  and  sextons  must  be  the  same  in  the  consecrated  as 
in  the  unconsecrated  part  of  the  burial  ground,  and  no  incumbent 
of  a  parish  or  a  derk  may  receive  any  fee  upon  burials  except 
for  services  rendered  by  them  (act  of  1900).  On  burials  under 
the  act  of  1880  the  same  fees  are  pa3rable  as  if  the  burial  had 
taken  place  with  the  service  of  the  Church. 

4.  A  corpse  is  not  the  subject  of  property,  nor  capable  of 
holding  property.  If  interred  in  consecrated  ground,  it  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  ecdesiastical  court;  if  in  unconsecrated, 
it  is  under  that  of  the  temporal  court.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
an  ecdesiastical  offence,  and  in  either  case  it  is  a  nus- 
demeanour,  to  disinter  or  remove  it  without  proper  authority, 
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whatever  the  motive  for  such  an  act  may  be.  Such  proper 
authority  is  (i)  a  faculty  from  the  ordinary,  where  it  is  to  be 
removed  from  one  consecrated  place  of  burial  to  another,  and 
this  is  often  done  on  sanitary  grounds  or  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
relatives,  and  has  been  done  for  secular  purposes,  e.g.  widening 
a  thoroughfare,  by  allowing  part  of  the  burial  ground  (disused) 
to  be  thrown  into  it;  but  it  has  been  refused  where  the  object 
was  to  cremate  the  remains,  or  to  transfer  them  from  a  church- 
yard to  a  Roman  Catholic  burial  ground;  (a)  a  Ucence  from  the 
home  secretary,  where  it  is  desired  to  transfer  remains  from  one 
unconsccratcd  place  of  burial  to  another;  (3)  by  order  of  the 
coroner,  in  cases  of  suspected  crime.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  boundary  line  of  jurisdiction  between  (i) 
and  (2),  and  whether  the  disinterment  of  a  body  from  conse- 
crated ground  for  purposes  of  identification  falls  within  (i)  only 
or  within  both  (x)  and  (?);  and  an  attempt  by  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  enforce  a  penalty  for  that  purpose  without  a  licence  has 

been  prohibited  by  the  temporal  court. 

See  also  Churchyard;  and,  for  methods  of  disposal  of  the  dead, 
Cemetery;  Cremation,  and  Funeral  Rites. 


BVRIAL  SOCIETIBS.  a  form  of  friendly  societies,  existing 
mainly  in  England,  and  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  for  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on 
the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  husband, 
wife  or  child  of  a  member,  or  of  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member. 

(See  FUENDLY  SoaETIES.) 

BURIATSt  a  Mongolian  race,  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Baikal  Lake,  for  the  most  part  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk 
and  the  Trans-Baikal  Territory.  They  are  divided  into  various 
tribes  or  clans,  which  generally  take  their  names  from  the 
locality  they  frequent.  These  tribes  are  subdivided  according 
to  kinship.  The  Buriats  are  a  broad-shouldered  race  inclined 
to  stoutness,  with  small  slanting  eyes,  thick  lips,  high  check- 
bones,  broad  and  flat  noses  and  scanty  beards^  The  men  shave 
their  heads  and  wear  a  pigtail  like  the  Chinese.  In  summer  they 
dress  in  silk  and  cotton  gowns,  in  winter  in  furs  and  sheepskins. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  Burial  horse  is  famous  for  its  power  of  endurance,  and  the 
attachment  between  master  and  animal  is  very  great.  At  death 
the  horse  should,  according  to  their  religion,  be  sacrificed  at  its 
owner's  grave;  but  the  frugal  Buriat  heir  usually  substitutes 
an  old  hack,  or  if  he  has  to  tie  up  the  valuable  steed  to  the  grave 
to  starve  he  does  so  only  with  the  thinnest  of  cords  so  that  the 
animal  soon  breaks  his  tether  and  gallops  off  to  join  the  other 
horses.  In  some  districts  the  Buriats  have  learned  agriculture 
from  the  Russians,  and  in  Irkutsk  are  really  better  farmers  than 
the  latter.  They  are  extraordinarily  industrious  at  manuring 
and  irrigation.  They  are  also  clever  at  trapping  and  fishing. 
In  religion  the  Buriats  are  mainly  Buddhists;  and  their  head 
lama  (Khambo  Lama)  lives  at  the  Goose  Lake  (Guisinoe  Ozero). 
Others  are  Shamanists,  and  their  most  sacred  spot  is  the 
Shamanic  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Angar.  Some  thou- 
sands of  them  around  Lake  Baikal  are  Christians.  A  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  is  common,  especially  among  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Buriats,  who  possess  books  of  their  own,  chiefly  translated 
from  the  Tibetan.  Their  own  language  is  Mongolian,  and  of 
three  distinct  dialects.  It  was  in  the  i6th  century  that  the 
Russians  first  came  in  touch  with  the  Buriats,  who  were  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Bratskiye,  "  Brotherly,"  given  them  by 
the  Siberian  colonists.  In  the  town  of  Bratskiyostrog,  which 
grew  up  around  the  block-house  built  in  1631  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Angara  and  Oka  to  bring  them  into  subjection,  this  title 
is  perpetuated.  The  Buriats  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
Russian  aggression,  but  were  finally  subdued  towards  the  end 
of  the  X7th  century,  and  are  now  among  the  most  peaceful  of 

Russian  peoples. 

See  J.  0.  Gmelln,  Siberia;  Pierre  Simon  Pallas,  Sammiunten 
historischer  Nacknckien  uber  die  mongoHscken  VolkerschajUn  (St 
Petersburg,  1 776-1 803);  M.  A.  Castren,  Versnck  einer  burioHuken 
SprachUhr*  (1857):  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols 
1876-1888). 


BURIDAN»  JBAN  [Joannes  Bmioaaus]  (c  1297-^.  13$!). 
French  philosopher,  was  bom  at  B^thune  in  Artoii.  He  staged 
in  Paris  under  William  of  Occam.  He  was  professor  oC  plulescp^ 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  was  rector  in  1327,  axid  in  1345  wti 
deputed  to  defend  its  interests  before  PfaUip  <d  Vakis  asd  at 
Rome.  He  was  more  than  sixty  years  old  in  1358,  but  the  >eu 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  The  tradition  that  he  was  forced 
to  flee  from  France  along  with  other  nominalists,  mad  icwadcd 
the  university  of  Vienna  in  1356,  is  unsupported  and  ia  con- 
tradiction to  the  fact  that  the  university  was  fbcsded  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1237.  An  ordinance  of  Louis  XI^  ia  U7j 
directed  against  the  nominalists,  prohibited  the  icadiog  of  Li 
works.  In  philosophy  Buridan  was  a  rationalist,  and  foSkvcd 
Occam  in  denying  all  objective  reality  to  univcisab,  whkh  be 
regarded  as  mere  words.  The  aim  of  his  logic  is  repccscsted  u 
having  been  the  devising  of  rules  for  the  discovery  of  sylkxsjs&c 
middle  terms;  this  system  for  aiding  dow-witted  persaes 
became  known  as  the  pons  asinorum.  The  parts  of  logic  mhkk 
he  treated  with  most  minuteness  are  modal  profiositkxa  lad 
modal  syllogisms.  In  commenting  on  Aristotle's  ElUa  be 
dealt  in  a  very  independent  manner  with  the  qoestioB  oi  fact 
will,  his  conclusions  being  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Jckt 
Locke.  The  only  liberty  which  he  admits  is  a  certain  pama  af 
suspending  the  deliberative  process  and  determining  the  dixcctraa 
of  the  intellect.  Otherwise  the  will  is  entirely  dependent  ui  the 
view  of  the  mind,  the  last  result  of  examination.  The  compsrKTB 
of  the  will  unable  to  act  between  two  equally  balanced  iBoti%-s 
to  an  ass  dying  of  hunger  between  two  equal  and  equsdatsa*. 
bundles  of  hay  is  not  found  in  his  works,  and  may  have  ben 
invented  by  1^  opponents  to  ridicule  his  determinism.  T^ 
he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  theory  known  as  "  liberty  «( 
indifference"  (liberum  arbih'ium  indifferetaice)  b  shova  ia 
G.  Fonsegrive's  Essai  sur  h  libre  arhUre^  pp.  X19,  199  (188;). 

His  works  are . — SwmmuUi  ie  dialectica  (Paris,  1487) ;  C>iwJ>fi#i— 
logical  (Venice,  1489) ;  Quaestumes  in  tiii.  libros  phyncormm  (Pv*. 
im6);  In  AristoUlis  Metaphysica  (1518);  Quaestiomes  im  x  o^u 
ethicorum  AristoUlis  (Paris,  1489;  Oxford,  1637):  Qvmeaioma  u 
vUL  libros  politicorum  Aristotelis  (1500).  See  IC  PranU's  Geuium 
der  Lotik,  bk.  iv.  14.38;  StOckl's  Gesdiiekie  der  Phtlosopkie  4a 
MiitelalUrs,  ii.  1023.1028;  Heraog-Hauck,  RtaUmeyklopedk,  a*. 
(1897). 

BURIDB,  EDMUITD  (x  739-1797)1  British  statesman  ind 
political  writer.  His  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  political  h'terature.  There  have  been  many  more  imponaat 
statesmen,  for  he  was  never  tried  in  a  positian  of  sapttst 
responsibih'ty.  There  have  been  many  more  effective  oratoA 
for  lack  of  imaginative  supi^eness  prevented  him  from  pcnetnt- 
ing  to  the  inner  mind  of  his  hearers;  defects  in  <teiivefy  weakened 
the  intrinsic  persuasiveness  of  his  reasoning;  and  he  had  act 
that  commanding  authority  of  character  and  penooality  *kkk 
has  so  often  been  the  secret  of  triumphant  eloquence.  Then 
have  been  many  subtler,  more  original  and  more  syslesutic 
thinkers  about  the  conditions  of  the  sodal  union.  Bat  no  oat 
that  ever  lived  used  the  general  ideas  of  the  thinker  more  saccesh 
fully  to  judge  the  particular  problems  of  the  statt^man  No 
one  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  details  of  practical  potitia. 
and  at  the  same  time  remembered  that  these  can  only  be  vuia- 
stood  and  only  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  the  broad  ctatcepikm 
of  political  philosophy.  And  what  is  more  than  all  for  pcipeTai^ 
of  fame,  he  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  high  and  diftcalt 
art  of  elaborate  composition. 

A  certain  doubtfulness  hangs  over  the  circumstances  of  Bozie's 
life  previous  to  the  opening  of  his  public  career.  The  very  date 
of  his  birth  is  variotisly  stated.  The  roost  probable  opinioB  a 
that  he  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the  1  ath  of  Janttary  x  7  29,  new  style. 
Of  his  family  we  know  little  more  than  his  father  was  a  ?r> 
testant  attorney,  practising  in  Dublin,  and  that  his  mother  vts 
a  Catholic,  a  member  of  the  family  of  Nagle.  He  had  at  least  one 
sister,  from  whom  descended  the  only  existing  repcescBUtivc* 
of  Burke's  family;  and  he  had  at  least  two  bivdias,  (UrTct 
Burke  and  Richard  Burke,  the  one  older  and  the  other  yocsver 
than  Edmund.  The  sister,  afterwards  Mrs  French,  was  biooi^t 
up  and  remained  throughout  life  in  the  religioiis  faith  ef  ha 
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fflother;  Ednmnd  and  his  brothers  followed  that  bf  their  father. 

lo  1741  the  three  brothers  were  sent  to  school  at  Ballitore  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  kept  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  an  Englishman, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  appears  to  have 
twen  an  excellent  teadier  and  a  good  and  pious  man.  Burke 
always  looked  back  on  his  own  connexion  with  the  school  at 
Balh'tore  as  among  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Between  himself  and  a  son  of  his  instructor  there  sprang  up  a 
close  and  affectionate  friendship,  and,  unlike  so  many  of  the 
exquisite  attachments  of  youth,  this  was  not  choked  by  the 
just  of  life,  nor  parted  by  divergence  of  pursuit.  Richard 
shackleton  was  endowed  with  a  grave,  pure  and  tranquil  nature, 
onstant  and  austere,  yti  not  without  those  gentle  elements 
hat  often  redeem  the  drier  qualities  of  his  religious  persuasion. 
Vhen  Burke  had  become  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  Europe, 
o  visitor  to  his  house  was  more  welcome  than  the  friend  with 
rhom  long  yeais  before  he  had  tried  poetic  flights,  and  exchanged 
U  the  sanguine  confidences  of  boyhood.  And  we  are  touched 
>  think  of  the  simple-minded  guest  secretly  praying,  in  the 
ilitude  of  his  room  in  the  fine  house  at  Beaconsfield,  that  the 
ay  of  his  anxious  and  overburdened  host  might  be  guided  by 
divine  hand. 

Id  1 745  Burkebecameastudent  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
liver  Goldsmith  was  also  a  student  at  the  sime  time..  But  the 
nous  pupil  of  Abraham  Shackleton  would  not  be  likely  to  see 
uch  of  the  wild  and  squalid  sizar.  Henry  Flood,  who  was  two 
ars  younger  than  Burke,  had  gone  to  complete  his  education 
Oxford.  Burke,  like  Goldsmith,  achieved  no  academic  dis- 
iction.  His  character  was  never  at  any  time  of  the  academic 
(t.  The  minor  accura'cies,  the  limitation  of  range,  the  treading 
d  re-treading  of  the  same  small  patch  of  ground,  the  con- 
itration  of  interest  in  success  before  a  board  of  examiners, 
re  aB  uncongenial  to  a  nature  of  exuberant  intellectual 
•ibsity  and  of  strenuous  and  self-reliant  originality.  His 
>wledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  never  thorough,  nor  had  he 
r  turn  for  critical  niceties.  He  could  quote  Homer  and 
tda.r,  and  he  had  read  Aristotle.  Like  others  who  have  gone 
ough  the  ooirventional  course  of  instruction,  he  kept  a  place 
iiis  memory  for  the  various  charms  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of 
:xtus  and  Ovid;  but  the  master  whose  page  by  night  and  by 
'  he  turned  with  devout  hand,  was  the  copious,  energetic, 
ible,  diversified  and  brilliant  genius  of  the  declamations  for 
hias  the  poet  and  for  Milo,  against  Catiline  and  against 
ony,  the  author  of  the  dispiilations  at  Tusculum  and  the 
ions  against  Verres.  Cicero  was  ever  to  him  the  mightiest 
be  ancient  names.  In  English  literature  Milton  seems  to 
»  been  more  familiar  to  him  than  Shakespeare,  and  Spencer 
perhaps  more  of  a  favotirite  with  him  than  either. 

is  too  often  the  case  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  men  who 
•me  eminent  for  wide  compass  of  understanding  and  pene- 
ng  comprehension,  are  in  their  adolescence  unsettled  and 
Itory.  Of  this  Burke  Is  a  signal  illustration.  He  left 
ity  in  1748,  with  no  great  stock  of  well-ordered  knowledge, 
neither  derived  the  benefits  nor  suffered  the  drawbacks  of 
tznatic  intellectual  discipline. 

ter  taking  his  degree  at  Dublin  he  went  in  the  year  1750 
ondon  to  keep  terms  at  the  Temple.  The  ten  years  that 
wed  were  passed  in  obscure  industry  Burke  was  always 
mely  reserved  about  his  private  affairs.  All  that  we  know 
jrke  exhibits  him  as  inspired  by  a  resolute  pride,  a  certain 
liness  and  imperiotts  elevation  of  mind.  Such  a  character, 
:  free  from  any  weak  shame  about  the  shabby  necessities  of 

struggles,  yet  is  naturally  unwilling  to  make  them  pro* 
at  in  after  life.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  such  an 
lat ion .  "  I  was  not  swadcUed  and  rocked  and  dandled  into  a 
ator,"  wrote  Burke  when  very  near  the  end  of  his  days: 
or  in  adversum  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  At  every 
3f  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  step  I  was  traversed 
apposed),  and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged 
3w  my  passport.    Otherwise  no  rank,  no  toleration  even. 


»» 


4orts  of  whispers  have  been  circulated  by  idle  or  malidous 


gossip  about  Burke's  first  manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  lovers  of  his  fascinating  countrywoman, 
Margaret  Woflington.  It  is  hinted  that  he  made  a  mysterious 
visit  to  the  American  colonies.  He  was  for  years  accused  of 
having  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  recant- 
ing. There  is  not  a  tittle  of  positive  evidence  for  these  or  any 
of  the  other  statements  to  Burke's  discredit.  The  common  story 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  Adam  Smith's  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy at  Glasgow,  when  Hume  was  rejected  in  favour  of  an 
obscure  nobody  (1751),  can  be  shown  to  be  wholly  false.  Like 
a  great  many  other  youths  with  an  eminent  destiny  before  them, 
Burke  conceived  a  strong  distaste  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
His  father,  who  was  an  attorney  of  substance,  had  a  distaste 
still  stronger  for  so  vagrant  a  profession  as  letters  were  in  that 
day.  He  withdrew  the  aimual  allowance,  and  Burke  set  to  work 
to  win  for  himself  by  indefatigable  industry  and  capability  in 
the  public  interest  that  position  of  power  or  pre-eminence  which 
his  detractors  acquired  either  by  accident  of  birth  and  connexions 
or  else  by  the  vile  arts  of  political  intrigue.  He  began  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  mixing  with  the  Bohemian  society  that 
haunted  the  Temple,  practising  oratory  in  the  free  and  easy 
debating  societies  of  Covent  Garden  and  the  Strand,  and  writing 
for  the  booksellers. 

In  1756  he  made  his  first  mark  by  a  satire  upon  Bolingbroke 
entitled  A  VindicatUm  of  Natural  Society.  It  purported  to  be  a 
posthumous  work  from  the  pen  of  Bolingbroke,  and  to  present 
a  view  of  the  miseries  and  evib  arising  to  mankind  from  every 
species  of  artificial  society.  The  imitation  of  the  fine  style  of  that 
magnificent  writer  but  bad  patriot  is  admirable.  As  a  satire 
the  piece  is  a  failure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  substance  of  it 
might  well  pass  for  a  perfectly  true,  no  less  than  a  very  eloquent 
statement  of  social  blunders  and  calamities.  Such  acute  critics 
as  Chesterfield  and  Warburton  thought  the  performance  serious. 
Rousseau,  whose  famous  discourse  on  the  evils  of  civilization 
had  appeared  six  years  before,  would  have  read  Burke's  ironical 
vindication  of  natural  society  without  a  suspicion  of  its  irony. 
There  have  indeed  been  found  persons  who  insist  that  the 
Vindication  was  a  really  serious  expression  of  the  writer's  own 
opinions.  This  is  absolutely  incredible,  for  various  reasons. 
Burke  felt  now,  as  he  did  thirty  years  later,  that  dvil  institutions 
cannot  wisely  or  safely  be  measured  by  the  tests  of  pure  reason. 
His  sagacity  discerned  that  the  rationalism  by  which  Boling- 
broke and  the  deistic  school  believed  themselves  to  have  over- 
thrown revealed  religion,  was  equally  calculated  to  undermine 
the  structure  of  political  government.  This  was  precisely  the 
actual  course  on  which  speculation  was  entering  in  France  at 
that  moment.  His  Vindication  is  meant  to  be  a  reduction  to  an 
absurdity.  The  rising  revolutionary  school  in  France,  if  they 
had  read  it,  would  have  taken  it  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
theorem  to  be  proved.  The  only  interest  of  the  piece  for  us  lies 
in  the  proof  which  it -furnishes,  that  at  the  opening  of  his  life 
Burke  had  the  same  scornful  antipathy  to  political  rationalism 
which  flamed  out  in  such  overwhelming  passion  at  its  close. 

In  the  same  year  (1756)  appeared  the  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  tiu  Origin  of  our  Ideas  on  Uie  Subtifne  and  Beautiful,  a  crude 
and  narrow  performance  in  many  respects,  yet  marked  by  an 
independent  use  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  not  without  fertile 
suggestion.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  risuig  aesthetic 
sdiool  in  Germany.  Lessing  set  about  the  tranaJation  and 
aimotation  of  it,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  borrowed  from  Burke's 
speculation  at  least  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  important  ideas 
oriF  his  own  influential  theories  on  the  sentiments.  In  England  the 
Inquiry  had  considerable  vogue,  but  it  has  left  no  pennansot 
trace  in  the  development  of  aesthetic  thought. 

Burke's  literary  industry  in  town  was  relieved  by  frequent 
excursions  to  the  western  parts  of  England,  in  company  with 
William  Burke.  There  was  a  lasting  intimacy  between  the  two 
namesakes,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  involved  together  in 
some  important  passages  of  their  lives;  but  we  have  Edmund 
Burke's  authority  for  believing  that  they  were  probably  not 
kinsmen.  The  seclusion  of  these  rural  sojourns,  originally 
dictated  by  delicate  health,  was  as  wholesome  to  the  mind  as  to 
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the  body.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  ever  acquired  a  settled  mental 
habit  of  surveying  human  affairs  broadly,  of  watching  the  play 
of  passion,  interest,  circumstance,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness, 
and  of  applying  the  instruments  of  general  conceptions  and 
wide  principles  to  its  interpretation  with  respectable  constancy, 
unless  they  have  at  some  early  period  of  their  manhood  resolved 
the  greater  problems  of  society  in  independence  and  isolation. 
By  1756  the  cast  of  Burke's  opinions  was  decisively  fixed,  and 
they  underwent  no  radical  change. 

He  began  a  series  of  Hints  on  the  Drama.  He  wrote  a  portion 
of  an  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England^  and  brought  it  down 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  John.  It  included,  as  was  natural  enough 
in  a  warm  admirer  of  Montesquieu,  a  fragment  on  law,  of  which 
he  justly  said  that  it  ought  to  be  the  leading  science  in  every 
well-ordered  commonwealth.  Burke's  early  interest  in  America 
was  shown  by  an  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  on  that 
continent.  Such  works  were  evidently  a  sign  that  his  mind 
was  turning  away  from  abstract  speculation  to  the  great  political 
and  economic  fields,  and  to  the  more  viable  conditions  of  social 
stability  and  the  growth  of  nations.  This  interest  in  the  concrete 
phenomena  of  society  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  the  Annual 
Register  (1759),  which  he  designed  to  present  a  broad  grouping 
of  the  chief  movements  of  each  year.  The  execution  was  as 
excellent  as  the  conception,  and  if  we  reflect  that  it  was  begun 
in  the  midst  of  that  momentous  war  which  raised  England  to 
her  climax  of  territorial  greatness  in  East  and  West,  we  may 
easily  realize  how  the  task  of  describing  these  portentous  and 
far-reaching  events  would  be  likely  to  strengthen  Burke's  habits 
of  wide  and  laborious  observation,  as  well  as  to  give  him  firmness 
and  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  Dodsley 
gave  him  £100  for  each  annual  volume,  and  the  sum  was  welcome 
enough,  for  towards  the  end  of  1756  Burke  had  married.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dr  Nugent,  a  physician  at  Bath.  She 
is  always  spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  a  mild,  reasonable  and 
obliging  person,  whose  amiability  and  gentle  sense  did  much  to 
soothe  the  too  nervous  and  excitable  temperament  of  her  husband. 
She  had  been  brought  up,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as  a 
Catholic,  and  she  was  probably  a  member  of  that  communion 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Dr  Nugent  eventually  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  son-in-law  in  London,  and  became  a 
popular  member  of  that  famous  group  of  meo  of  letters  and 
artists  whom  Boswell  has  made  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to  all 
later  generations.  Burke,  however,  had  no  intention  of  being 
dependenL  His  consciousness  of  his  own  powers  aninuitcd  him 
with  a  most  justifiable  ambition,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to  play  a 
part  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  Friends  shared  this 
ambition  on  his  behalf;  one  of  these  was  Lord  CharlemonL 
He  introduced  Burke  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton  (1759), 
now  only  remembered  by  the  nickname  "  single-speech,"  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  made  a  single  brilliant 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  followed  by  years 
of  almost  unbroken  silence.  Hamilton  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sense  and  acuteness,  but  in  character  he  was  one  of  the  most 
despicable  men  then  alive.  There  is  not  a  word  too  many  nor 
too  strong  in  the  description  of  him  by  one  of  Burke's  friends, 
as  "a  siUlen,  vain,  proud,  selfish,  cankercd-hearted,  envious 
reptile."  The  reptile's  connexion,  however,  was  for  a  time  of 
a>nsiderablc  use  to  Burke.  When  he  was  made  Irish  secretary, 
Burke  accompanied  him  to  Dublin,  and  there  learnt  Oxenstiem's 
eternal  lesson,  that  awaits  all  who  penetrate  behind  the  scenes 
of  government,  quam  parva  sapienlia  mundus  regjUur. 

The  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  the  iniquitous  restrictions 
on  Irish  trade  and  industry,  the  sdfish  factiousness  of  the 
parliament,  the  jobbery  and  corruption  of  administration,  the 
absenteeism  of  the  landlords,  and  all  the  other  too  familiar 
dements  of  that  mischievous  and  fatal  system,  were  then  in 
full  force.  As  was  shown  afterwards,  they  made  an  impresaon 
upon  Burke  that  was  never  effaced.  So  much  iniquity  and  so 
much  disorder  may  well  have  struck  deep  on  one  whose  two 
chief  political  sentiments  were  a  passion  for  order  and  a  passion 
for  justice.  He  may  have  anticipated  wi  th  something  of  remorse 
the  reflection  of  a  modem  historian,  that  the  absenteeism  of 


her  landlords  has  been  less  of  a  cofse  to  Irdand  cfaa  the 
absenteeism  of  her  men  of  genius.  At  least  he  was  never  aa 
absentee  in  heart.  He  always  took  the  interest  d  an  tx6cx 
patriot  in  his  unfortunate  country;  and,  as  we  shall  see.  e^ 
more  than  one  weighty  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  priad^cs  wb:^ 
he  deemed  to  be  bound  up  with  her  wdfaie. 

When  Hamilton  retired  from  his  post,  Boike  acooapawd 
him  back  to  London,  with  a  pension  of  £y»  a  year  ob  the 
Irish  EstablishmenL  This  modest  allowance  be  hardly  cajoTed 
for  more  than  a  single  year.  His  patron  having  (fisoovoed  rht 
value  of  so  laborious  and  powerful  a  subaltern,  widied  to  bbd 
Bturke  permanently  to  his  service.  Burke  declined  to  sell  hissdi 
into  final  bondage  of  this  kind.  When  Hamflion  oominied  to 
press  his  odious  pretensions  they  quarrelled  (1765),  and  Bcd^ 
threw  up  his  pension.  He  soon  received  a  more  inportast 
piece  of  preferment  than  any  which  he  couki  ever  have  fvocsitd 
throtigh  Hamilton. 

The  accession  of  George  UI.  to  the  throne  in  1760  hai  bco 
followed  by  the  disgrace  of  Pitt,  the  dismissal  of  Newostk, 
and  the  rise  of  Bute.  These  events  mailed  the  resolotioa  of 
the  court  to  change  the  political  system  which  had  bea  acaud 
by  the  Revolution  of  x688.  That  system  placed  the  gtnTiigigat 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  territorial  digardty,  coaipased 
of  a  few  families  of  large  possesions,  fairiy  mlightrned  priadf^ 
and  shrewd  political  sense.  It  had  been  preserved  bj.tbe 
existence  of  a  Pretender.  The  two  first  kings  of  the  hrase  <i 
Hanover  could  only  keep  the  crown  on  their  own  heads  br 
conciliating  the  Revolution  families  and  acoeptiag  Rcvi^tkB 
principles.  By  1760  all  peril  to  the  djmasty  was  at  aa  axl 
George  III.,  or  those  about  him,  insisted  on  subatitutiBg  for  the 
aristocratic  division  of  political  power  a  substantial  ooooeatntiGa 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  The  ministers  were  ao  loufcr 
to  be  the  members  of  a  great  party,  acting  together  in  porwaTicr 
of  a  common  policy  accepted  by  them  all  as  a  uaited  body; 
they  were  to  become  nominees  of  the  court,  eadi  hokhag  tucadf 
answerable  not  to  his  colleagues  but  to  the  king,  separately, 
individually  and  by  department.  George  IIL  had  bef«e  ha 
eyes  the  government  of  his  cousin  the  great  Fredexid;  but  aoc 
every  one  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and,  apart  from  difiereaoe 
of  personal  capacity  and  historic  tiadition,  he  forgot  that  x 
territorial  and  commercial  aristocracy  cannot  be  dealt  «itk  b 
the  spirit  of  the  barrack  and  the  drill-ground.  But  be  aude  tbe 
attempt,  and  resistance  to  that  attempt  supplies  the  keyaA: 
to  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  Burke's  political  life. 

Along  with  the  change  in  system  went  highhanded  sad 
absolutist  tendencies  in  policy.  The  first  stage  oC  the  oe« 
experiment  was  very  short.  Bute,  in  a  panic  at  the  stons  d 
unpopularity  that  menaced  him,  resigned  in  1765.  Geofe 
Grenville  and  the  less  enlightened  section  of  the  mnbigs  took  \ds 
place.  They  proceeded  to  tax  the  American  mloniUs,  to  later- 
pose  vcxatiously  against  their  trade,  to  threaten  the  libett?  d 
the  subject  at  home  by  general  warrants,  and  to  stifle  the  bbetty 
of  public  discussion  by  prosecutions  of  the  press.  Their  aihitnnr 
methods  disgusted  the  nation,  and  the  persMwl  arroganoe « 
the  ministers  at  last  disgusted  the  king.  The  system  i«mtd 
a  temporary  check.  Grenville  fell,  and  the  king  was  foiced  to 
deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  section  of  ik 
Whigs.  The  marquess  of  Rockingham  (July  lo,  1765)  becazar 
prime  minister,  and  he  was  induced  to  make  Burke  hb  piiviu 
secretary.  Before  Bturke  had  htgasi  his  duties,  aa  iod<kst 
occurred  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  two  men.  Tbe 
old  duke  of  Newcastle,  probably  desiring  a  post  for  some  noniace 
of  his  own,  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  new  minister  van«^ 
absurd  rumours  prejudicial  to  Burke, — that  he  was  aa  ItjA 
papist,  that  his  nal  name  was  (^Bourke,  that  he  had  been  a 
Jesuit,  that  he  was  an  emissary  from  St  Oiaer'is.  Loid  Rockiag- 
ham  repeated  these  tales  to  Burke,  who  of  course  deaied  thea 
with  indignation.  His  chief  declared  himself  satisfied,  bat  Burie. 
from  a  feeling  that  the  indispensable  confidence  between  then 
was  impaired,  at  once  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  icsip  kii 
post.  Lord  Rockingham  prevailed  upon  him  to  recwnwder  lu 
resolve,  and  from  that  day  until  Lord  Rorkingham'ii  death  is 
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Si,  their  relations  were  thaw  of  the  closest  friendship  and 
i&ieiice. 

rhe  But  Rockingham  administration  -only  lasted  a  year  and 
ew  days,  ending  in  July  1766.  The  upnghtness  and  good 
X  of  its  leaders  did  not  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  their 
tical  connexions.  They  were  tinable  to  stand  against  the 
oess  of  the  Jung,  against  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  and 
ih  faction  of  Bedford  Whigs,  and,  above  aU,  against  the 
ring  predominance  of  William  Pitt.  That  Pitt  did  not  join 
.is  one  of  the  many  fatal  miscarriages  of  history,  as  it 
e  of  the  maoy  serious  .reproaches  to  be  made  against 
eztnordinary  man's  chequered  and  uneven  course.  An 
ce  between  Pitt  aad  the  Rockingham  party  was  the  surest 
itee  of  fr  wise  and  liberal  policy  towards  the  colonies. 
□t  further  than  they  did,  m  holding,  like  Lord'Camden,  the 
le  that  taxation  went  with  representation,  and  that 
re  parllameilt  had  no  ri^t  to  tax  the  tmreprcsented 
ts.  The  ministry  asserted,  what  no  competent  jurist 
now  think  of  denying,  that  parliament  is  sovereign; 
y  went  heartily  with  ntt  in  pronouncing  the  exercise 
ight  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonists 
horoughly  impolitic  and  inexpedient.  No  practical 
e,  therefore,  existed  upon  the  important  question 
OUT.  But  Pitt's  prodigious  egoism,  stimulated  by  the 
ous  counsels  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Shelbume, 
1  the  fusion  of  the  only  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party 
;  at  once  able,  enlightened  and  disinterested  enough 
oa  the  government  efficiently,  to  check  the  arbitrary 
f  the  king,  and  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
uch  an  opportunity  did  not  return, 
nisterial  poh'cy  towards  the  colonies  was  defended 

with  splendid  and  unanswerable  eloquence.  He 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  pocket 
'  Wendover,  and  his  first  speech  (January  27,  1766) 
i)e  the  rising  of  a  new  light.  For  the  space  of  a  quarter 
/,  from  this  time  down  to  1790,  Burke  was  one  of  the 
;  and  inspirers  of  a  revived  Whig  party.  The  "  age 
tions  "  was  now  succeeded  by  an  age  of  great  prin- 
selfish  ties  of  mere  families  and  persons  were  trans- 
a  union  resting  on  common  conviction  and  patriotic 
s  Burke  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  give  to 
on,  under  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  George  UI., 
>f  elevation  and  grandeur.  Before  leaving  office 
ham  government  repealed  the  Stamp  Act;  con- 
crsonai  liberty  of  the  subject  by  forcing  on  the 
mmons  one  resolution  against  general  warrants, 
against  the  seizure  of  papers;  and  relieved  private 
he  intrusion  of  officers  of  excise,  by  repealing  the 
thing  so  good  ivas  done  in  an  Eni^sh  parliament 
nty  years  to  come.  George  Grenville,  whom  the 
had  displaced,  and  who  was  bitterly  incensed  at 
/ersal  of  his  policy,  printed  a  pamphlet  to  demon- 
wisdom  and  statesmanship.  Burke  replied  in  his 

a  late  Ptibiication  on  the  Present  Stale  of  the 
in  which  he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ch  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  as 

dealing  with  figures  as  Grenville  himself,  but 
general   and    luminous  way  of  conceiving  and 

in  which  neither  then  nor  since  has  he  had  any 
^lish  publicists. 

tc  perplexing  points  in  Burke's  private  history 
lived  during  these  long  years  of  parliamentary 

certainly  not  altogether  mere  impertinence  to 
lan  hoiv  he  gets  what  he  lives  upon,  for  inde- 
,  which  is  so  hard  to  the  man  who  lays  his  head 
Uo-w,  is  the  prime  virtue  in  such  men.  Probity 
redly  one  of   the  keys  to  character,  though 

careful  in.  ascertaining  and  proportioning  all 
Kovr,  in   1769,  Burke  bought  an  estate  at 

le  couxity  of  Buckingham.    It  was  about  600 

Ls  -worth  some  £500  a  year,  and  cost  £33,000. 

asking  ever  since  how  the  pennOcss  man  of 


letters  was  able  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  the  first  instance,  and 
how  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  respectable  establishment  after- 
wards. The  suspicion^  of  those  who  are  never  sorry  to  disfKirage 
the  great  have  been  of  various  kinds.  Burke  was  a  gambler, 
they  hint,  in  Indian  stock,  like  his  kinsmen  Richard  and  William, 
and  like  Lord  Vemcy,  his  political  patron  at  Wendover.  Perhaps 
again,  his  activity  on  behalf  of  Indian  princes,  like  the  raja  of 
Tanjore,  was  not  disinterested  and  did  not  go  unrewarded. 
The  answer  to  all  these  calunmious  innuendoes  is  to  be  found  in 
documents  and  title-deeds  of  decisive  authority,  and  is  simple 
enough.  It  is,  in  short,  this.  Burke  inherited  a  small  property 
from  his  elder  brother,  which  he  reaUzcd.  Lord  Rockingham 
advanced  him  a  certain  sum  (£6000).  The  remainder,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money,  was  raised  on 
mortgage,  and  was  never  paid  off  during  Burke's  life.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  equally  simple,  but  more  painful.  Burke  made 
some  sort  of  income  out  of  his  600  acres,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  agent  for  New  York,  vrith  a  salary  of  £700;  he  continued 
to  work  at  the  Anntud  Register  down  to  2788.  But,  when  all 
is  told,  he  never  made  as  much  as  he  spent;  and  in  spite  of 
considerable  assistance  from  Lord  Rockingham,  amounting  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  as  much  as  £30,000,  Burke,  like  the  younger 
Pitt,  got  every  year  deqier  into  debt.  Pitt's  debts  were  the 
result  of  a  wasteful  indifference  to  his  private  affairs.  Burke, 
on  the  contrary,  was  assiduous  and  orderly,  and  had  none  of  the 
vices  of  profusion.  But  he  had  that  quality  which  Aristotle 
places  high  among  the  virtues — the  noble  mean  of  Magnificence, 
standing  midway  between  the  two  extremes  of  vulgar  ostentation 
and  narrow  pettiness.  He  was  indifferent  to  luxury,  and  sought 
to  make  life,  not  commodious,  nor  soft,  but  high  and  dignified 
in  a  refined  way.  He  loved  art,  filled  his  house  with  statues  and 
pictures,  and  extended  a  generous  patronage  to  the  painters. 
He  was  a  collector  of  books,  and,  as  Crabbe  and  less  conspicuous 
men  discovered,  a  helpful  friend  to  their  writers.  Guests  were 
ever  welcome  at  his  board;  the  opulence  of  his  mind  and  the 
fervid  copiousness  of  his  talk  naturally  made  the  guests  of  such 
a  man  very  numerous.  Non  invideo  equidem^'miror  magis,  was 
Johnson's  good-natured  remark,  when  he  was  taken  over  his 
friend's  fine  house  and  pleasant  gardens.  Johnson  was  of  a  very 
different  type.  There  was|  something  in  this  external  dignity 
which  went  with  Burke's  imperious  spirit,  his  ^)acious  imagina- 
tion, his  turn  for  all  things  stately  and  imposing.  We  may  say, 
if  we  please,  that  Johnson  had  the  far  truer  and  loftier  dignity 
of  the  two;  but  we  have  to  take  such  men  as  Burke  with  the 
defects  that  belong  to  their  qiuilities.  And  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion in  Burke's  outlay.  When  the  Pitt  administration  was 
formed  in  1766,  he  might  have  had  office,  and  Lord  Rockingham 
wished  him  to  accept  it,  but  he  honourably  took  his  fate  with 
the  party.  He  may  have  spent  £3000  a  year,  where  he  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  spend  only  £3000.  But  nobody  was 
wronged;  his  creditors  were  all  paid  in  time,  and  his  hands  were 
at  least  dean  of  traffic  in  reversions,  clerkships,  tellerships  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  rich  sinecures  which  it  was  thought  no  shame 
in  those  days  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  and  the  robe  to 
wrangle  for,  and  gorge  themselves  upon,  with  the  fierce  voracity 
of  famishing  wolves.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  Burke,  like 
Pitt,  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  beneficent  service  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  to  have  for  his  own  affairs  the  solicitude  that 
would  have  been  prudent. 

In  the  midst  of  intense  political  preoccupations,  Burke  always 
found  time  to  keep  up  his  intimacy  with  the  brilliant  group  of  his 
earlier  friends.  lie  was  one  of  the  commanding  figures  at  the 
club  at  the  Turk's  Head,  with  Reynolds  and  Garrick,  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson.  The  old  sage  who  held  that  the  first  Whig  was  the 
Devil,  was  yet  compelled  to  forgive  Burke's  politics  for.  the  sake 
of  his  magnificent  gifts.  "  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rock- 
ingham party,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  I  love  his  knowledge, 
his  genius,  his  diffusion  and  affluence  of  conversation."  And 
everybody  knows  Johnson's  vivid  account  of  him:  "  Burke, 
Sir,  is  such  a  man  that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
street,  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and 
he  stepped  aside  to  take  belter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk 
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to  yo«i  in  such  a  manner  that  when  you  parted  you  would  say, 
'  This  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  "  They  all  grieved  that  pubUc 
business  should  draw  to  parly  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
They  deplored  that  the  nice  and  difficult  test  of  answering 
Berkeley  had  not  been  undertaken,  as  was  once  intended,  by 
Burke,  and  sighed  to  think  what  an  admirable  display  of  subUcty 
and  brilliance  such  a  contention  woidd  have  afforded  them,  had 
not  politics  "  turned  him  from  active  philosophy  aside."  There 
was  no  jealousy  in  this.  They  did  not  grudge  Burke  being  the 
first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  they  admitted  that  he 
would  have  been  the  first  man  anywhere. 

With  all  his  hatred  for  the  book-man  in  poh'tics,  Burke  owed 
much  of  his  own  distinction  to  that  generous  richness  and  breadth 
of  judgment  which  had  been  ripened  in  him  by  literature  and 
his  practice  in  it.  He  showed  that  books  are  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  statesmanship  than  early  training  in  the  subordinate 
posts  and  among  the  permanent  of^dals  of  a  public  department. 
There  is  no  copiousness  of  literary  reference  in  his  work,  such  as 
over-abounded  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  publidsts  of  the  1 7th 
century.  Nor  can  we  truly  say  that  there  is  much,  though  there 
is  certainly  some,  of  that  tact  which  literature  is  alleged  to  confer 
on  those  who  approach  it  in  a  just  spirit  and  vrith  the'true  gift. 
The  influence  of  literature  on  Burke  lay  partly  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  from  the  mechanical  formulae  of  practical  politics; 
partly  in  the  association  which  it  engendered,  in  a  powerful 
understanding  like  his,  between  politics  and  the  moral  forces  of 
the  world,  and  between  political  maxims  and  the  old  and  great 
sentences  of  morals;  partly  in  drawing  him,  even  when  resting 
his  case  on  prudence  and  expediency,  to  appeal  to  the  widest 
and  highest  sympathies;  partlyj  and  more  than  all,  in  opening 
lus  thoughts  to  the  many  conditions,  possibilities  and  "  varieties 
of  untried  being,"  in  hiunan  character  and  situation,  and  so 
giving  an  incomparable  flexibib'ty  to  his  methods  of  political 
approach. 

This  flexibility  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  manner  of  composition. 
That  derives  its  immense  power  from  other  sources;  from 
passion,  intensity,  imagination,  size,  truth,  cogency  of  logical 
reason.  Those  who  insist  on  charm,  on  winningness  in  style,  on 
subtle  harmonics  and  fine  exqtiisiteness  of  suggestion,  are  dis- 
appointed in  Burke:  they  even  find  him  stiff  and  over-coloured. 
And  there  are  blemishes  of  this  kind.  His  banter  is  nearly  always 
ungainly,  his  wit  blunt,  as  Johnson  said,  and  often  unseasonable. 
As  is  usual  with  a  man  who  has  not  true  himiour,  Burke  is  also 
without  true  pathos.  The  thought  of  wrong  or  misery  moved 
him  less  to  pity  for  the  victim  tlian  to  anger  against  the  caxise. 
Again,  there  are  some  grattiitous  and  unredeemed  vulgarities; 
some  images  that  make  us  shudder.  But  only  a  literary  fop  can 
be  detained  by  specks  like  these. 

The  varieties  of  Burke's  literary  or  rhetorical  method  are  very 
striking.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  superb  imaginative 
amplification  of  the  description  of  Hyder  All's  descent  upon  the 
Camatic  should  be  from  the  same  pen  as  the  grave,  simple,  un- 
adorned Address  to  the  King  (1777),  where  each  sentence  falls  on 
the  ear  with  the  accent  of  some  goldcn-tongued  oracle  of  the  wise 
gods.  His  stride  is  the  stride  of  a  giant,  from  the  sentimental 
beauty  of  the  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles,  or  the  red 
horror  of  the  tale  of  Debi  Sing  in  Rimgpore,  to  the  learning, 
positiveness  and  cool  judicial  mastery  of  the  Report  on  the  Lords* 
Journals  (17Q4),  whidi  Philip  Francis,  no  mean  judge,  declared 
on  the  whole  to  be  the  "  most  eminent  and  extraordinary  "  of 
all  his  productions.  But  even  in  the  coolest  and  driest  of  his 
pieces  there  is  the  mark  of  greatness,  of  grasp,  of  comprehension. 
In  all  its  varieties  Burke's  style  is  noble,  earnest,  deep-flowing, 
because  his  sentiment  was  lofty  and  fervid,  and  went  with 
sincerity  and  ardent  disciplined  travail  of  judgment.  He  had 
the  style  of  his  subjects;  the  amplitude,  the  wcightiness,  the 
laboriousness,  the  sense,  the  high  flight,  the  grandeur,  proper 
to  a  man  deab'ng  with  imperial  themes,  with  the  fortunes  of  great 
societies,  with  the  sacredness  of  law,  the  freedom  of  nations, 
the  j\istice  of  rulers.  Burke  will  always  be  read  with  delight 
and  edification,  because  in  the  midst  of  discussions  on  the  local 
and  -the  accidental,  he  scatters  apophthegms  that  take  us  into 


the  regions  of  lasting  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  toRcat  of  lb 
most  strenuous  and  passionate  deliveranoes,  he  saddenly  vack 
aloof  from  his  immediate  subject,  and  in  all  tnnquflKcy  leasadt 
us  of  some  permanent  relation  of  things,  some  enduring  trcth  ti 
human  life  or  human  sodety.  We  do  not  hear  the  «c;^b  toots 
of  Milton,  for  faith  and  freedom  had  other  notes  in  the  x8:h 
century.  There  is  none  of  the  compUocnt  and  »iac-tK.»w?J 
sagadty  of  Bacon,  for  Burke's  were  days  of  personal  strife  ui 
fire  and  dvil  division.  We  are  not  exhilarated  by  the  cheerf al- 
ness,  the  polish,  the  fine  manners  of  Bolingbioke,  for  Bcrke 
had  an  anxious  consdence,  and  was  earnest  and  intent  that  the 
good  should  triumph.  And  yet  Burke  is  among  the  greatest  ttf 
those'who  have  wrought  marvels  in  the  prose  of  ow  Ea^Sdi 
tongue. 

Not  all  the  transactions  in  which  Burke  was  a  oonbatiat 
could  furnish  an  imperial  theme.  We  need  not  tdl  over  «^ 
the  story  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election.  The  Rockiac- 
ham  ministry  had  been  succeeded  by  a  oompoate  goveccoat, 
of  which  it  was  intended  that  Pitt,  now  made  Lord  ChiikiTi 
and  privy  seal,  should  be  the  real  chief.  Chatham's  health  sad 
mind  fell  into  disorder  almost  immediately  after  the  miiastiy 
had  been  formed.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  its  nominil  besd. 
but  party  ties  had  been  broken,  the  political  fonnrrions  of  the 
ministers  were  dissolved,  and,  in  truth,  the  king  was  now  at  last 
a  king  indeed,  who  not  only  reigned  but  gbvcmedL  The  irsveil 
of  high  doctrines  of  prerogative  in  the  crown  was  acanqMsied 
by  a  revival  of  hi^  doctrines  of  privilege  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  ministry  was  so  smitten  with  weakness  lad 
confusion  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  current  of  axfcitrary  po&cy, 
and  not  many  of  them  were  even  willing  to  xcsist  it.  The 
unconstitutional  prosecution  of  Wilkes  was  followed  by  the  fitil 
recourse  to  new  plans  for  raising  taxes  in  the  American  cplor'fi> 
These  two  points  made  the  rallying  ground  of  the  new  Ulog 
opposition.  Burke  helped  to  smooth  mattes  for  a  pcactiai 
union  between  the  Rockingham  party  and  the  powerful  trima- 
virate,  composed  of  Chatham,  whose  understanding  had  recovexed 
from  its  late  disorder,  and  of  his  brothcis-in-law,  Locd  Tcopk 
and  George  Grcnville.  He  was  active  in  uipng  petitions  froa 
the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  protesting  against  the  unow- 
stitutional  invasion  of  the  right  of  election.  And  he  added  a 
durable  masterpiece  to  political  literature  in  a  pampUeC  vhkk 
he  called  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  PresaU  Discomkuts  (1770). 
The  immediate  object  of  this  excellent  piece  was  to  hold  up  the 
court  scheme  of  weak,  divided  and  dependent  administiatMBS 
in  the  light  of  *its  real  purpose  and  design;  to  describe  t^ 
distempers  which  had  been  engendered  in  parliament  by  the 
growth  of  royal  influence  and  the  faction  of  the  king's  friends;  to 
show  that  the  newly  formed  Whig  party  had  combined  (or  truly 
public  ends,  and  was  no  mere  family  knot  like  the  Creniniks 
and  the  Bedfords;  and,  finally,  to  press  for  the  hearty  ooocor- 
rcnce  both  of  public  men  and  of  the  nation  at  large  in  combimat 
against  "  a  faction  ruling  by  the  private  instnictioiis  of  a  ooccrt 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  people."  The  pamphlet  vis 
disliked  by  Chatham  on  the  one  hand,  on  no  rcascmable  gioofids 
that  we  can  discover;  it  was  denounced  by  the  extreme  popalar 
party  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  on  the  other  hand,  for  its  modera- 
tion and  conservatism.  In  truth,  there  is  as  strong  a  vein  of 
conservative  feeling  in  the  pamphlet  of  1770  as  in  the  mofe 
resplendent  pamphlet  of  1790.  "Our  awstitution,*'  be  said. 
*'  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise,  with  steep  predpices  and  deep 
waters  upon  all  sides  of  it  In  removing  it  from  a  daagercA 
leaning  towards  one  side,  there  may  be  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  oa 
the  other.  Every  project  of  a  material  change  in  a  gox-emacnt 
so  complicated  as  ours  is  a  matter  fidl  of  difficulties;  in  vkid 
a  considerate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide,  a  prudent 
man  too  ready  to  undertake,  or  an  honest  man  too  ready  to 
promise."  Neither  now  nor  ever  had  Burke  any  other  reil 
conception  of  a  polity  for  En^and  than  government  by  tbe 
territorial  aristocracy  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
eq>ecially  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  the  vital  in^wrtiDcr 
of  which  in  our  economy  he  was  always  keenly  and  wisch*  ili^^ 
The  policy  of  George  III.,  and  the  support  which  it  found  uaocf 
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a  wbo  were  weaiy  of  Whig  factions,  disturbed  this  scheme, 
:  Uierefore  fiurfce  denounced  both  the  court  policy  and  the 
rt  party  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  strength. 
loquence  and  good  sense,  however,  were  impotent  in  the 
of  such  forces  as  were  at  this  time  arrayed  against  a  govem- 
t  at  once  strong  and  Ubenil.  The  court  was  confident  that 
on  between  Chatham  and  the  Rocldnghams  was  impossible. 
onion  was  in  fact  hindered  by  the  waywardness  and  the 
d  pretences  of  Chatham,  and  the  want  of  force  in  Lord 
ingham.  In  the  nation  at  large,  the  late  violent  ferment 
een  followed  by  as  remarkable  a  deadness  and  vapidity, 
iurke  himself  had  to  admit  a  year  or  two  later  that  any 
liable  robbery  at  Hbunslow  Heath  would  make  more 
sation  than  ail  the  disturbances  of  America.  The  duke 
fton  went  out,  and  Lord  North  became  the  head  of  a 
ment,  which  lasted  twelve  years  (1770-1782),  and  brought 
more  than  all  the  disasters  that  Burke  had  foretold  as 
latable  issue  of  the  royal  policy.   For  the  first  six  years 

lamentable  period  Burke  was  actively  employed  in 
ling,  informing  and  guiding  the  patrician  chiefo  of  his 
"  Indeed,  Burke,"  said  the  duke  of  Richmond,  "  you 
ire  merit  than  any  man  in  keq>ing  us  together."  They 
i-mcaning  and  patriotic  men,but  it  was  not  always  easy 
em  to  prefer  politics  to  fox-hunting.  When  he  reached 
igs  at  night  after  a  day  in  the  city  or  a  skirmish  in  the 

Commons,  Burke  used  to  find  a  note  from  the  duke,  of 
d  or  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  praying  him  to  dmw 
to  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  and  in  fact 
U  the  principal  protests  of  his  party  between  1767  and 
te  accession  of  Charles  James  Fox  to  the  Whig  party, 
k  place  at  this  time,  and  was  so  important  an  event 
>ry,  was  nuinly  due  to  the  teaching  and  influence  of 
a  the  House  of  Commons  his  industry  was  almost 

He  was  taxed  with  speaking  too  often,  and  with 
forward.  And  he  was  mortified  by  a  more  serious 
a  murmurs  about  superfluity  of  seal.  Men  said  and 
that  he  was  Junius.    His  very  proper  unwillingness 

deny  an  accusation,  that  would  have  been  so  dis- 
it  had  been  true,  made  ill-natured  and  silly  people 
nvinccd  that  it  was  not  wholly  false.  But  whatever 
world  may  have  thought  of  him,  Burke's  energy  and 
Jiaracter  impressed  the  better  minds  in  the  coimtry. 
eceived  the  great  distinction  of  being  chosen  as  one 
entativcs  by  Bristol,  then  the  second  town  in  the 

its  which  ended  in  the  emancipation  of  the  American 

the  monarchy,  Burke's  political  genius  shone  with 

that  was  worthy  of  the  great  affairs  over  which  it 

lificent  an  illumination.    His  speeches  are  almost 

tment  of  the  struggle  on  which  a  lover  of  English 

look  back  with  pride  and  a  sense  of  worthiness, 

chman  feels  when  he  reads  Bossuet,  or  an  Anglican 

over  the  pages  of  Taylor  or  of  Hooker.    Burke's 

ese  high  transactions  is  really  more  impressive 

's,  because  he  was  far  less  theatrical  than  Chatham; 

IS  no  less  nobly  passionate  for  freedom  and  justice, 

ras  fused  the  most  strenuous  political  argumenta- 

ag  reason  of  state.    On  the  other  hand  he  was 

n  that  quality  which  he  ascribed  to  Lord  George 

n  "  apt  to  take  a  sort  of  undedded,  equivocal, 

that  evades  the  substantial  merits  of  tlxe  question, 

hole  upon  some  temporary,  local,  accidental  or 

ration. "     He  rose  to  the  full  height  of  that  great 

Ice  here  and  everywhere  else  displayed  the  rare 

ubjecfwith  generalities,  and  yet  never  intruding 

Na  publicist  who  deals  as  largely  in  general 

ever  been  as  free  from  truisms;  no  one  has  ever 

fines  'vritli  so  much  elevation,  and  yet  been  so 

gainst  the  pitfalls  of  emptiness  and  the  vague. 

Jve'to  compare  the  foundation  of  all  his  pleas 

vitii  that  on  which  they  erected  their  own  thco- 

of  independence.   The  American  leaders  were 


impregnated  with  the  metaphysical  ideas  of  rights  which  had 
come  to  them  from  the  rising  revolutionary  school  in  France. 
Burke  no  more  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  in  1776  than 
he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Robespierre  in  1793.  He  says 
nothing  about  men  being  bom  free  and  equal,  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  never  denies  the  position  of  the  court  and  the  country 
at  large,  that  the  home  legislature,  being  sovereign,  had  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonies.  What  he  does  say  is  that  the  exercise 
of  such  a  right  was  not  practicable;  that  if  it  were  practicable, 
it  was  inexpedient;  and  that,  even  if  this  had  not  been  in- 
expedient, yet,  after  the  colonies  had  taken  to  arms,  to  crush 
their  resistance  by  military  force  would  not  be  more  disastrous 
to  them  than  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  ancient  liberties 
of  Great  Britain.  Into  abstract  discussion  he  would  not  enter. 
"  Show  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  reason;  show  it  to  be 
common  sense;  show  it  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  some 
useful  end."  "  The  question  with  me  is  not  whether  you^have 
a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not 
your  interest  to  make  them  happy."  There  is  no  difference 
in  aodal  spirit  and  doctrine  between  his  protests  against  the 
maxims  of  the  English  conunon  people  as  to  the  colonists,  and 
his  protests  against  the  ma  rims  of  the  French  common  people 
as  to  the  court  and  the  nobles;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
single  principle  either  asserted  or  imph'ed  in  the  speeches  on  the 
American  revolution  which  was  afterwards  repudiated  in  the 
writings  on  the  revolution  in  France. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  Burke's  singular  and  varied  eminence 
that  hardly  any  two  people  agree  precisely  which  of  his  works 
to  mark  as  the  masterpiece.  Every  speech  or  tract  that  he 
composed  on  a  great  subject  becomes,  as  we  read  it,  the  rival 
of  every  other.  But  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  (1775)  has, 
perhaps,  been  more  universally  admired  than  any  of  his  other 
productions,  partly  because  its  ixuuums  are  of  a  siinpler  and  less 
disputable  kind  than  those  which  adoro  the  pieces  on  France, 
and  partly  because  it  is  most  strongly  characterized  by  that 
deep  ethi^  quality  which  is  the  prime  secret  of  Burke's  great 
style  and  literary  mastery.  In  this  speech,  moreover,  and  in  the 
only  less  powerful  one  of  the  preceding  year  upon  American 
taxation,  as  well  as  in  the  LeUer  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  in  1777, 
we  see  the  all-important  truth  conspicuously  illustrated  that 
half  of  his  eloquence  always  comes  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  gets  up  his  case.  No  eminent  man  has  ever  done  more 
than  Burke  to  justify  the  definition  of  genius  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  taking  pains.  Labour  incessant  and  intense, 
if  it  was  not  the  source,  was  at  least  an  inseparable  condition 
of  his  power.  And  magnificent  rhetorician  though  he  was, 
his  labour  was  given  less  to  his  diction  than  to  the  facts;  his 
heart  was  less  in  the  form  than  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  his 
manuscripts  were  blotted  and  smeared,  and  that  he  made  so 
many  alterations  in  the  proofs  that  the  printer  found  it  worth 
while  to  have  the  whole  set  up  in  type  afresh.  But  there  is  do 
polish  in  his  style,  as  in  that  of  Junius  for  example,  though  there 
is  something  a  thousand  times  better  than  polish.  "  Why  will 
you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded,"  said  Francis  after 
reading  the  Reflections, "  that  polish  is  material  to  preservation  ?" 
Burke  always  accepted  the  rebuke,  and  flung  himself  into 
vindication  of  the  sense,  sut»tance  and  veracity  of  what  he  had 
written.  His  writing  is  magnificent,  because  he  knew  so  much, 
thought  so  a>mprehensively,  and  felt  so  strongly. 

The  succession  of  failures  in  America,  culminating  in  Com- 
wallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  October  1781,  wearied  the 
nation,  and  at  length  the  persistent  and  powerful  attacks  of 
the  opposition  began  to  tell.  "  At  this  time,"  wrote  Burke,  in 
words  of  manly  self-assertion,  thirteen  years  afterwards, "  having 
a  momentary  lead  (1780-1782),  so  aided  and  so  encouraged, 
and  as  a  feeble  instrument  in  a  mighty  hand — I  do  not  say  I 
saved  my  country — ^I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  important 
service.  There  were  few  indeed  at  that  time  that  did  not 
acknowledge  it.  It  was  but  one  voice,  that  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  better  deserved  an  honourable  provision  should  be 
made  for  him."  In  the  spring  of  1782  Lord  North  resigned.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  court  system  which  Burke  had  been  denouncing 
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(or  a  dozen  yeaxs  was  now  finally  broken,  and  as  if  the  party 
which  he  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  instructing,  directing 
and  keeping  together  must  now  inevitably  possess  power  for 
many  years  to  come.  Yet  in  a  few  months  the  whole  fabric  had 
fallen,  and  the  Whigs  were  thrown  into  opposition  for  the  rest  of 
the  century.  The  story  cannot  be  omitted  in  the  most  summary 
account  of  Burke's  life.  Lord  Rockingham  came  into  office  on 
the  fall  of  North.  Burke  was  rewarded  for  services  beyond  price 
by  being  made  paymaster  of  the  forces,  with  the  rank  of  a  privy 
councillor.  He  had  lost  his  seat  for  Bristol  two  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  his  courageous  advocacy  of  a  measure  of 
tolerance  for  the  Catholics,  and  his  still  more  courageous  exposure 
of  the  enormities  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England  towards 
Ireland.  He  sat  during  the  rest  of  his  parliamentary  life  (to 
1794)  for  Malton,  a  pocket  borough  first  of  Lord  Rockingham's, 
then  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's.  Burke's  first  tenure  of  office  was 
very  brief.  He  had  brought  forward  in  1780  a  comprehen^ve 
scheme  of  economical  reform,  with  the  design  of  limiting  the 
resources  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which  the  crown  was  able 
to  use  to  strengthen  its  own  sinister  influence  in  parliament. 
Administzative  reform  was,  next  to  peace  with  the  colonies, 
the  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  new  ministry  to  which  the  king 
most  warmly  objected.  It  was  carried  out  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  had  been  foreshadowed  in  opposition.  But  at  any 
rate  Burke's  own  office  was  not  ^Ktred.  While  Charles  Fox's 
father  was  at  the  pay-office  ( 1 765-  x  7  78)  he  realized  as  the  interest 
of  the  ca^  balances  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  in  his  hands, 
neariy  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  When  Burke  came 
to  this  post  the  salary  was  settled  at  £4000  a  year.  He  did  not 
enjoy  the  income  long.  In  July  1782  Lord  Rockingham  died; 
Lord  Shelbume  took  his  place;  Fox,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  a  belief  in  Lord  Shelburoe's  duplicity,  which  his  own 
experience  of  him  as  a  colleague  during  the  last  three  months 
had  made  stronger,  declined  to  serve  under  him.  Burke,  though 
he  had  not  encouraged  Fox  to  take  this  step,  still  with  his  usual 
loyalty  followed  him  out  of  office.  This  may  have  been  a  proper 
thing  to  do  if  their  distrust  of  Shelbume  was  incurable,  but  the 
next  step,  coalition  with  Lord  North  against  him,  was  not  only 
a  political  blunder,  but  a  shock  to  party  morality,  which  brought 
speedy  retribution.  Either  they  had  been  wrong,  and  violently 
wrong,  for  a  dozen  years,  or  else  Lord  North  was  the  guiltiest 
political  instrument  since  Strallord.  Burke  attempted  to  defend 
the  alliance  on  the  ground  of  the  substantial  agreement  between 
Fox  and  North  in  public  aims.  The  defence  is  wholly  untenable. 
The  Rockingham  Whigs  were  as  substantially  in  agreement  on 
public  affairs  with  the  Shelbume  Whigs  as  they  were  with  Lord 
North.  The  movement  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
English  party.  It  served  its  immediate  purpose,  however,  for 
Lord  Shelbume  found  himself  (February  34,  1783)  too  weak  to 
carry  on  the  govemment,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  members 
of  the  coalition,  with  the  duke  of  Portland  for  prime  minister 
(April  3, 1783).  Burke  went  back  to  his  old  post  at  the  pay-office 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  framing  and  drawing  the  famous  India 
Bill.  This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fox,  who  was 
politically  responsible  for  it.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  he 
nor  Burke  would  have  devised  any  govemment  for  India  which 
they  did  not  honestly  believe  to  be  for  the  advantage  both  of 
that  country  and  of  England.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
Burke  had  thoroughly  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  indispens- 
able in  the  interests  of  English  freedom  to  strengthen  the  party 
hostile  to  the  court.  As  we  have  already  said,  dread  of  the  peril 
to  the  constitution  from  the  new  aims  of  George  III.  was  the  main 
inspiration  of  Burke's  political  action  in  home  affairs  for  the  best 
part  of  his  political  life.  The  India  Bill  strengthened  the  anti- 
court  party  l^  transferring  the  govemment  of  India  to  seven 
persons  named  in  the  bill,  and  neither  appointed  nor  removable 
by  the  crown.  In  other  words,  the  bill  gave  the  govemment  to 
a  board  chosen  directly  by  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it  had 
the  incidental  advantage  of  conferring  on  the  ministerial  party 
patronage  valued  at  £300,000  a  year,  which  would  remain  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years  out  of  reach  of  the  king.  In  a  word,  judging 
the  India  Bill  from  a  party  point  of  view,  we  see  that  Burke  was 


now  completing  the  aim  of  his  project  of  econowic 
That  measure  had  weakened  the  influence  of  the  crovm  by 
limiting  its  patronage.  The  measure  for  India  weakened  the 
influence  of  Uie  crowm  by  giving  a  mass  of  patronage  to  the  paty 
which  the  king  hated.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Hie  ladk  Biu 
was  thrown  out  by  means  of  a  royal  intrigue  in  the  Lonb,  sad 
the  ministers  were  instantly  dismissed  (December  18,  1783 
Young  William  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  beea 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  Shelburoe's  short  Bunistry, 
and  had  refused  to  enter  the  coalition  govemment  fnara  m 
honourable  repugnance  to  join  Lord  North.  He  was  aov  aadc 
prime  minister.  The  country  in  the  election  d  the  not  year 
ratified  the  king's  judgment  against  the  Porttand  coDbiastioB 
and  the  hopes  which  Burke  had  cherished  for  a  political  lifetiae 
were  irretrievably  ruined. 

The  six  years  that  followed  the  great  lout  of  the  orthodn 
Whigs  were  years  of  repose  for  the  country,  but  it  was  mam  thit 
Burke  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  and  formi<lable  cnfccrprsc 
of  his  life,  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  for  h^  cnmes 
and  misdemeanours  in  his  govemment  of  India.  His  naensx. 
in  that  country  was  of  old  date.  It  arose  partly  from  the  fact 
of  William  Burke's  residence  there,  partly  from  Ins  fxieadskp 
with  Ph^ip  Francis,  but  most  of  all,  we  suspect,  from  the  effea 
which  he  observed  Indian  influent  to  have  in  denonfias^  U% 
House  of  Commons.  "  Take  my  advice  for  once  in  your  Ifk.* 
Francis  wrote  to  Shee;  "  lay  aside  40,000  rupees  for  a  seal  h 
parliament:  in  this  country  that  alone  makes  ail  the  differ- 
ence between  somebody  and  nobody."  The  rriations,  laavarm, 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  government  were  of 
the  most  important  kind,  and  occupied  Burke's  doaest  sttirtior. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  American  war  down  to  his  own  lada 
Bill  and  that  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  In  Febniaiy  1 785  he  deiivmd 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  his  speeches,  that  on  the  nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts.  The  real  point  of  this  superb  dedamatkn  was 
Burke's  conviction  that  ministers  supported  the  daims  of  the 
fraudulent  creditors  in  order  to  secure  the  corrupt  advantages 
of  a  sinister  parliamentary  interest.  His  proocedingi  agiiast 
Hastings  had  a  deeper  spring.  The  story  of  Hastin^'s  aima, 
as  Macaulay  says,  made  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veks. 
He  had  a  native  abhorrence  of  craelty,  of  injustice,  of  disotder, 
of  oppression,  of  tyranny,  and  all  these  things  in  all  their  degiccs 
marked  Hastin^'s  course  in  India.  They  were,  wanaw. 
a>nccntratcd  in  individual  cases,  which  exercised  Burke's 
passioiuite  imagination  to  its  pntfoundest  depths,  and  raised 
it  to  such  a  glow  of  fiery  intensity  as  has  never  beoi  rivalled  ia 
our  history.  For  it  endured  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  just  as 
burning  and  as  terrible  when  Hastings  was  acquitted  in  i;^5^ 
as  in  the  select  committee  of  1781  when  Hastings's  toanciixi 
were  first  revealed.  "  If  I  were  to  call  for  a  leward,**  wrote 
Burke,  **  it  would  be  for  the  services  in  which  for  foortcen  jpcan, 
without  intermission,  I  showed  the  most  industry  and  had  the 
least  success,  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India;  they  are  those  oa 
which  I  value  myself  the  most;  most  for  the  importance:  most 
for  the  labour;  most  for  the  judgment;  most  for  coostanqr  sad 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit."  Sheridan's  speech  in  the  Hocsc 
of  Commons  upon  the  charge  relative  to  the  begums  of  Oede 
probably  excelled  anything  that  Burke  adiieved,  as  a  dazzHcc 
performance  abounding  in  the  roost  surprising  litenry  aci 
rhetorical  effects.  But  nrither  Sheridan  nor  Fox  was  capabk 
of  that  sustained  and  overflowing  indignation  at  ontiaj^ 
justice  and  oppressed  humanity,  that  consoraing  moral  ire. 
whidi  burst  forth  again  and  again  from  the  dxief  manager  oi 
the  impeachment,  with  such  scorching  mi|^t  as  drove  even  the 
cool  and  intrepid  Hastings  beyond  all  self-control,  and  made  him 
cry  out  with  protests  and  exclamations  like  a  criminal  writhio^ 
under  the  scourge.  Burke,  no  doubt,  in  the  coarse  of  tlut 
unparallded  trial  showed  some  prejudice;  made  name  niaor 
overstatements  of  his  case;  used  many  intemperances;  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  provoked  into  expresstons  of  heat  and 
impatience  by  the  cabals  of  the  defendant  and  his  party,  and  the 
intolerable  incompetence  of  the  tribunal.  It  is  one  of  the  inscnt- 
able  perplexities  of  human  affairs,  that  in  the  logic  of  pnctical 
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life,  in  order  to  lach  condusions  that  eover  enough  for  truth, 

ire  are  constantly  driven  to  premises  that  cover  too  much,  and 

tliat  in  order  to  aecure  their  right  weight  to  justice  and  reason 

good  men  are  forced  to  fling  the  two-edged  sword  of  passion  into 

the  same  scale.  But  these  excuses  were  mere  trifles,  and  well 

deserve  to  be  foigiven,  when  we  think  that  though  the  offender 

vas  in  form  acquitted,  yet  Burke  succeeded  in  these  fourteen 

years  of  htborious  effort  in  laying  the  foundations  once  for 

all  of  a  moral,  Just,  philanthropic  and  responsible  public 

opinion  in  England  with  reference  to  India,  and  in  doing 

»  performed,  perhaps  the   most   magnificent   service   that 

my  statesman  has  ever  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  to 

iumanity. 

Burke's  first  decisive  step  against  Hastings  was  a  motion  for 
ipers  io  the  spring  of  z  786 ;  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  managers  of  the  unpeachment  were  voted  in  the  summer 
1194.  But  in  those  eight  years  some  of  the  most  astonishing 
ents  in  history  had  changed  the  political  face  of  Europe. 
ike  was  more  than  sixty  years  old  when  the  states^genciral 
t  at  Versailles  in  the  spring  of  1 789.  He  had  taken  a  prominent 
t  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  the  revolution  which  stripped 
itand  of  her  empire  in  the  West.  He  had  taken  a  prominent 
I  on  the  side  of  justice,  humanity  and  order  in  dealing  with 
revolution  which  had  brought  to  England  new  empire  in 
East  The  same  vehement  passion  for  freedom,  justice, 
anity  and  order  was  roused  in  him  at  a  very  early  stage 
'le  third  great  revolution  in  his  history — the  revolution 
h  overthrew  the  0I4  monarchy  in  France.  From  the  first 
e  looked  on  the  events  of  1789  with  doubt  and  misgiving, 
id  been  in  France  in  1 773,  where  he  had  not  only  the  famous 
I  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles,  "  glittering  like  the 
ng  star,  full  of  life,  and  q>lendour  and  joy,"  but  had  also 
1  and  discussed  with  some  of  the  destroyers,  the  encyclo- 
ts,  "the  sophisters,  economists  and  calodators."  His 
leech  on  his  return  to  England  was  a  warning  (March  17, 
that  the  props  of  good  government  were  beginning  to 
ider  the  systematic  attacks  of  unbelievers,  and  that 
les  were  being  propagated  that  would  not  leave  to  civil 
any  stability.  The  apprehension  never  died  out  in  his 
md  when  he  knew  that  the  principles  and  abstractions, 
English  dialect  and  destructive  dialectic,  of  his  fonner 
tances  were  predominant  in  the  National  Assembly,  his 
1  that  the  movement  would  end  in  disastrous  miscarriage 
tto  certainty. 

:ene  grew  still  more  sinister  in  his  e3re8  after  the  march 
ob  from  Paris  to  Versailles  in  October,  und  the  violent 
:  of  the  king  and  queen  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  The 
red  of  lawlessness  and  violence  which  fired  him  with  a 
?e  against  the  Indian  malefactors  was  aroused  by  the 
tnd  lawlessness  of  the  Parisian  insurgents.  The  same 
r  abstractions  and  naked  doctrines  of  right  that  had 
a  a£;ainst  the  pretensions  of  the  British  parliament  in 
1776,  was  revived  in  as  lively  a  degree  by  political 
IS  which  he  judged  to  be  identical  in  the  French 
)f  1 789.  And  this  anger  and  disgust  were  exasperated 
ad  with  which  certain  proceedings  in  England  had 
m,  that  the  aims,  principles,  methods  and  language 
o  misdoubted  or  abhorred  in  France  were  likely  to 
>eopIe  of  Great  Britain. 

■nber  1790  the  town,  which  had  long  been  eagerly 
t.  manifesto  from  Burke's  pen,  was  electrified  by  the 
?n  ihe  Rcnaitdion  in  Prance^  and  on  the  proceedings 
cieties  in  London  relative  to  that  event.  The  generous 
lade  an  entry  in  his  diary  of  his  reception  of  the 
"  What  shall  be  said,"  he  added,  "  of  the  state  of 
it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  is  a  man  decried, 
nd  proscribed;  not  being  much  valued  even  by 
y,  and  by  half  the  nation  considered  as  little  better 
enioiis  madman?"  But  the  writer  now  ceased 
i,  persecuted  and  proscribed,  and  his  book  was 
expression  of  that  new  current  of  opinion  in  Europe 
»re  recent  events  of  the  Revolution  had  slowly  set 


flowing.  Its  vogue  was  instant  and  enormous.  Eleven  editions 
were  exhausted  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  there  is  probably 
not  much  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  that  30,000  copies  were 
sold  before  Burke's  death  seven  years  afterwards.  George  lU.  was 
extravagantly  delighted;  Stanislaus  of  Poland  sent  Burke  words 
of  thanks  and  high  gloiification  and  a  gold  medal  Catherine 
of  Russia,  the  friend  of  Voltaire  and  the  benefactress  of  Diderot, 
sent  her  congratulations  to  the  man  who  denounced  French 
philosophers  as  miscreants  and  wretches.  "One  wonders," 
Romilly  said,  by  and  by,  "  that  Burke  is  not  ashamed  at 
such  success."  Mackintosh  replied  to  him  temperately  in 
the  Vindiciae  Catiicae,  and  Thomas  Paine  relied  to  him  less 
temperately  but  far  more  trenchantly  and  more  shrewdly  in  the 
Rights  of  Man,  Arthur  Young,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded 
years  before  on  the  mysteries  of  deep  ploughing  and  fattening 
hogs,  added  a  cogent  polemical  chapter  to  that  ever  admirable 
work,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  knew  as  much  more  than 
Burke  about  the  old  system  of  France  as  he  knew  more  than 
Burke  about  soils  and  roots.  Philip  Francis,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  the  proof-sheets,  had  tried  to  dissuade  Burke  from  pub- 
lishing his  performance.  The  passage  about  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  has  since  become  a  stock  piece  in  books  of  recitation, 
seemed  to  Francis  a  mere  piece  of  foppery;  for  was  she  not  a 
Messalina  and  a  jade?  "I  know  nothing  of  your  story  of 
Msnalina,"  answered  Burke;  "  am  I  obliged  to  prove  judicially 
the  virtues  of  all  those  I  shall  see  suffering  every  kind  of  wrong 
and  contumely  and  risk  of  life,  before  I  endeavour  to  interest 
others  in  their  sufifexings?  .  .  .  Are  not  high  rank,  great 
splendour  of  descent,  great  personal  degance  and  outward 
accomplishments  ingredients  of  moment  in  fonning  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  misfortunes  of  men?  ...  I  tell  you  again  that 
the  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  I  saw  the  queen  of  France 
in  1774,  and  the  contrast  between  that  brilliancy,  splendour 
and  beauty,  with  the  prostrate  homage  of  a  nation  to  her,  and 
the  abominable  scene  of  1789  which  I  was  describing,  did  draw 
tears  from  me  and  wetted  my  paper.  These  tears  came  again 
into  my  eyes  almost  as  often  as  I  looked  at  the  description, — 
they  may  again.  You  do  not  believe  this  fact,  nor  that  these 
are  my  real  feelings;  but  that  the  whole  is  affected,  or  as  you 
express  it,  downright  foppery.  My  friend,  I  tell  you  it  is  truth; 
and  that  it  is  true  and  will  be  truth  when  you  and  I  arc  no  more; 
and  will  exist  as  long  as  vaso.  with  their  natural  fediogs  shall 
exist "  {Corr.  iii.  139). 

Burke's  conservatism  was,  as  such  a  passage  as  this  may 
illustrate,  the  result  partly  of  strong  imaginative  assodations 
dustering  round  the  more  imposing  symbols  of  social  continuity, 
partly  of  a  sort  of  corresponding  conviction  in  his  reason  that 
there  are  certain  permanent  dements  of  human  nature  out  of 
which  the  European  order  had  risen  and  which  that  order 
satisfied,  and  of  whose  immense  merits,  as  of  its  im'ghty  strength, 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France  were  most  fatally  ignorant. 
When  RomiUy  saw  Diderot  in  1783,  the  great  encydopaedic 
chief  assured  him  that  submission  to  kings  and  bdief  in  God 
would  be  at  an  end  all  over  the  world  in  a  very  few  years.  When 
Condorcet  described  the  Tenth  Epoch  in  the  long  devdopment 
of  human  progress,  he  was  sure  not  only  that  fulness  of  light  and 
perfection  of  happiness  would  come  to  the  sons  of  men,  but  that 
they  were  coming  with  all  speed.  Only  those  who  know  the 
incredible  rashness  of  the  revolutioiury  doctrine  in  the  mouths 
of  its  most  powerful  professors  at  that  time;  only  those  who 
know  their  absorption  in  ends  and  their  inconsiderateness  about 
means,  can  fed  how.profoundly  right  Burke  was  in  all  this  part  of 
his  contention.  Napoleon,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  disciple  of 
Rousseau,  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophy  of  Burke 
when  he  came  to  make  the  ConcordaL  That  measure  was  in 
one  sense  the  outcome  of  a  mere  sinister  expediency,  but  that 
such  a  measure  was  expedient  at  all  sufficed  to  prove  that  Burke's 
view  of  the  present  possibilities  of  social  change  was  right,  and 
the  view  of  the  Rousseatiitcs  and  too  sanguine  Pcrfectibilitarians 
wrong.  As  we  have  seen,  Burke's  very  first  piece,  the  satire  on 
Bolingbroke,  sprang  from  his  conviction  that  merely  rationalistic 
Or  destructive  criticism,  applied  to  the  vast  complexities  of  man 
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in  the  sodal  union,  is  cither  mischievous  or  futile,  and  mischievous 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  futile. 

To  discuss  Burke's  writings  on  the  Revolution  would  be  to 
write  first  a  volume  upon  the  abstract  theory  of  society,  and 
then  a  second  volume  on  the  history  of  France.  But  we  may 
make  one  or  two  further  remarks.  One  of  the  most  common 
charges  against  Burke  was  that  he  allowed  his  imagination  and 
pity  to  be  touched  only  by  the  sorrows  of  kings  and  queens,  and 
forgot  the  thousands  of  oppressed  and  famine-stricken  toilers 
of  the  land.  "  No  tears  are  shed  for  nations,"  cried  Francis, 
whose  sympathy  for  the  Revolution  was  as  passionate  as  Burke's 
execration  of  it.  "  When  the  provinces  arc  scourged  to  the  bone 
by  a  mercenary  and  merciless  military  power,  and  every  drop 
of  its  blood  and  substance  extorted  from  it  by  the  edicts 
of  a  royal  coimdl,  the  case  seems  very  tolerable  to  those  who 
are  not  involved  in  it.  When  thousands  after  thousands  are 
dragooned  out  of  their  country  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  or 
sent  to  row  in  the  galleys  for  selling  salt  against  law, — when  the 
liberty  of  every  individual  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  prostitute, 
pimp  or  parasite  that  has  access  to  power  or  any  of  its  basest 
substitutes, — my  mind,  I  own,  is  not  at  once  prepared  to  be 
satisfied  with  gentle  palliatives  for  such  disorders  "  (Francis  to 
Burke f  November  3, 1790).  Thb  is  a  very  terse  way  of  putting 
a  crudai  objection  to  Burke's  whole  view  of  French  a£fairs  in 
1789.  His  answer  was  tolerably  simple.  The  Revolutibn, 
though  it  had  made  an  end  of  the  Bastille,  did  not  bring. the 
only  real  practical  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  the  liberty  which  comes 
with  settled  courts  of  justice,  administering  settled  laws,  un- 
disturbed by  popular  fury,  independent  of  everything  but  law, 
and  with  a  clear  law  for  their  direction.  The  people,  he  contended, 
were  no  worse  off  under  the  old  monarchy  than  they  will  be  in 
the  long  run  under  assemblies  that  are  bound  by  the  necessity 
of  feeding  one  part  of  the  community  at  the  grievous  charge  of 
other  parts,  as  necessitous  as  those  who  are  so  fed;  that  are 
obh'gcd  to  flatter  those  who  have  their  lives  at  their  disposal  by 
tolerating  acts  of  doubtful  influence  on  commerce  and  agriculture, 
and  for  the  sake  of  precarious  relief  to  sow  the  seeds  of  lasting 
want;  that  will  be  driven  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  violence 
of  others  from  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  and,  by  want  of 
authority  to  assess  equal  and  proportioned  charges  upon  all, 
will  be  compelled  to  lay  a  strong  Jiand  upwn  the  possessions  of 
a  part.  As  against  the  moderate  section  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  this  was  just. 

One  secret  of  Burke's  views  of  the  Revolution  was  the  contempt 
which  he  had-  conceived  for  the  popular  leaders  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  movement.  In  spite  of  much  excellence  of  intention, 
much  heroism,  much  energy,  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  the 
leaders  whom  that  movement  brought  to  the  surface  were  almost 
without  exception  men  of  the  poorest  political  capacity.  Danton, 
no  doubt,  was  abler  than  most  of  the  others,  yet  the  timidity  or 
temerity  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  vanquished  by 
Robespierre  showed  that  even  he  was  not  a  man  of  commanding 
quality.  The  spectacle  of  men  so  rash,  and  so  incapable  of 
controlling  the  forces  which  they  seemed  to  have  presumptuously 
summoned,  excited  in  Burke  both  indignation  and  contempt. 
And  the  leaders  of  the  Constituent  who  came  first  on  the  stage, 
and  hoped  to  make  a  revolution  with  rose-water,  and  hardly 
realized  any  more  than  Burke  did  how  rotten  was  the  structure 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  build  up,  almost  deserved  his 
contempt,  even  if,  as  is  certainly  true,  they  did  not  deserve  his 
indignation.  It  was  only  by  revolutionary  methods,  which  are 
In  their  essence  and  for  a  time  as  arbitrary  as  despotic  methods, 
that  the  knot  could  be  cut  Burke's  vital  error  was  his  inability 
to  see  that  a  root  and  branch  revolution  was,  under  the  conditions, 
inevitable.  His  cardinal  position,  from  which  he  deduced  so 
many  important  conclusions,  namely,  that  the  parts  and  organs 
of  the  old  constitution  of  France  were  sound,  and  only  needed 
moderate  invigoration,  is  absolutely  mistaken  and  imtenable. 
There  was  not  a  single  chamber  in  the  old  fabric  that  was  not 
crumbling  and  tottering.  The  court  was  frivolous,  vacillating, 
stone  d<^  and  stone  blind;  the  gentry  were  amiable,  but 
dbtinctly  bent  to  the  very  last  on  holding  to  their  privileges, 


and  they  were  wholly  devoid  both  of  the  poBtScal  <  tjw  i  ii  mt 
that  only  comes  of  practical  responsibility  for  pohBc  affaixs,  tad 
of  the  political  sagacity  that  only  oomes  of  pditical  cn>cik'«cr. 
The  parliaments  or  tribunals  were  nests  of  faction  and  of  the 
deepest  social  incompetence.  The  very  sword  of  the  state  brake 
short  in  the  king's  hand.  If  the  king  or  queen  could  dtber  have 
had  the  political  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  could  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  minister  with  that  genius,  and  the 
good  sense  and  good  faith  to  trust  and  stand  by  him  aipinot 
mobs  of  aristocrats  and  mobs  of  democrats;  if  the  army  hid 
been  sound  and  the  states-general  had  been  convoked  at  BoarfB 
or  Tours  instead  of  at  Paris,  then  the  type  of  French  mmianh/ 
and  French  society  might  have  been  modemtBed  without  oqb- 
vulsion.    But  none  of  these  a>nditions  existed. 

When  he  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  India  Buifce  paawd  over 
the  circumstances  of  our  acquisition  of  power  In  tibat  coatzncBL 
"  There  is  a  sacred  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the  be^nxungs  of  al 
government,"  he  said.  "  The  first  stq>  to  empire  is  rcvolatkn, 
by  which  power  is  conferred;  the  next  is  good  lav8»  good  older, 
good  institutions,  to  give  that  power  stahmty."  Exactly  co 
this  broad  principle  of  political  force,  revolutioD  was  the  first 
step  to  the  assumption  by  the  people  ci  Fxanoe  of  their  ova 
government.  Granted  that  the  Kevolution  was  mevitabk  tsA 
indispensable,  how  was  the  nation  to  make  the  best  of  it  ?  And 
how  were  surrounding  nations  to  make  the  best  of  it?  Tin 
was  the  true  point  of  view.  But  Burke  never  placed  himsdf 
at  such  a  point  He  never  conceded  the  postulate,  becuae, 
though  he  knew  France  better  than  anybody  in  Englaad  ezcepi 
Arthur  Young,  he  did  not  know  her  condition  well  cnou^ 
"AlasI"  he  said,  "they  little  know  how  many  a  weary  step 
is  to  be  taken  before  they  can  form  themselves  into  a  loasi 
which  has  a  true  political  personality." 

Buxke's  view  of  French  affairs,  however  a>nsiste&t  with  ail 
his  former  political  conceptions,  put  an  end  to  more  titan  oae 
of  his  old  political  friendships.  He  had  never  been  popular  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  vehemence,  sometimes  amouat- 
ing  to  fury,  which  he  had  shown  in  the  debates  on  the  Inifia 
BUI,  on  the  regency,  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  had  made 
him  unpopular  even  among  men  on  his  own  side.  In  May  1789— 
that  memorable  month  of  May  in  which  the  states-geBcnl 
marched  in  impressive  array  to  hear  a  sermon  at  die  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Versaillesr— a  vote  of  nnsuie  had  actually 
been  passed  on  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  too  severe 
expression  used  against  Hastings.  Fox,  who  led  the  party, 
and  Sheridan,  who  led  Fox,  were  the  intimates  6L  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  Burke  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  {dace  in 
that  circle  of  gamblers  and  profligates  as  Milton  would  have 
been  out  of  place  in  the  tourt  of  the  Restoration.  The  pcince, 
as  somebody  said,  was  like  his  father  in  having  doscts  withia 
cabinets  and  cupboards  within  closets.  When  the  debates  oa 
the  regency  were  at  their  height  we  have  Burke's  word  that  be 
was  not  admitted  to  the  private  counsds  of  the  party.  Though 
Fox  and  he  were  on  friendly  terms  in  society,  yet  Burfce  adaiits 
that  for  a  considerable  period  before  1 790  there  had  been  betveco 
ihem  "  distance,  coolness  and  want  of  confidence,  if  not  total 
alienation  on  his  part"  The  younger  Whigs  had  begun  to  (Stsi 
for  shorter  parliaments,  for  the  ballot,  for  rcdistributioa  of 
political  power.  Burke  had  never  looked  with  any  favour  oo 
these  projects.  His  experience  of  the  sentiment  <tf  the  ptqpolace 
in  the  two  greatest  concerns  of  his  life, — American  affairs  aod 
Indian  affairs, — had  not  been  likely  to  prepossess  him  in  fai'twr 
of  the  popular  voice  as  the  voice  of  superior  political  visdoffl- 
He  did  not  absolutely  object  to  some  remedy  in  the  stale  of 
representation  {Corr.  ii.  387),  still  he  vigorously  resisted  90^ 
proposals  as  the  duke  of  Richmond's  in  1780  for  nanhood 
suffrage.  The  general  ground  was  this: — **  The  wm^'Miw  ftxlf 
is  well  enough  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  provided  die  oateriih 
were  sound.  But  what  signifies  the  arrangement  of  rottenness?" 

Bad  as  the  parliaments  of  George  HI.  vece,  they  contaioed 
their  full  share  of  eminent  and  capable  men;  and,  iH^t  is  dm^ 
their  very  defects  were  the  exact  counterparts  of  what  «e  no* 
look  back  upop  as  the  prevailing  stupidity  in  the  contxy. 
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Wat  fimke  valued  wis  good  government  ISa  Rtpcri  <m 
'k  Cooes  cfAt  DvoHm  of  Mr  HasUng^s  Trial  shows  how  wide 
md  soand  irere  his  views  of  law  reform.  His  Thoughts  on  Scarcity 
ttest  his  enlightenment  <m  the  central  necessities  of  txsde  and 
lanufacture,  and  even  furnished  arguments  to  Cobden  fifty 
aisaftenrards.  Pitt's  pariiaments  were  competent  to  discuss, 
id  williDg  to  pass,  aO  measures  for  which  the  average  political 
tdligence  of  the  country  was  ripe.  Burke  did  not  believe  that 
ered  maduneiy  was  at  that  time  needed  to  improve  the 
iL'ty  of  legislation.  If  wiser  legislatiaii  followed  the  great 
7rm  of  i8ja,  Burice  would  have  said  this  was  because  the 
iticaJ  inteUlgeooe  of  the  country  had  improved. 
lioagh  avene  at  aD  times  to  taking  up  parh'amentaxy  reform, 
Lhougfat  all  such  projects  downright  crimes  in  the  agitation 
791-1792.  Iliis  was  the  view  taken  by  Burke,  but  it  was 
the  vww  of  Fox,  nor  of  Sheridan,  nor  of  Frauds,  nor  of  many 
ts  0/  his  party,  and  difference  of  opinion  here  was  naturally 
ved  by  difference  of  opinion  upon  affairs  in  France.  Fox, 
,  Windham,  Sheridan,  Frands,  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  and  most 
;  other  Wcdg  leaders,  welcomed  the  Revolution  in  France. 

0  did  Pitt,  too,  for  some  time.  "  How  much  the  greatest 
it  is  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,"  cried  Fox,  with  the 
oration  of  a  num  ready  to  dance  the  carmagnole,  "  and 
luch  the  bestl"  The  disaensum  between  a  man  who  felt 
domtdy  as  Burke,  and  a  man  who  spoke  so  impulsively 
tries  Fox,  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  things.    Between 

01  and  Burke  there  was  an  open  breach  in  the  House  of 
ms  upon  the  Revolution  so  early  as  February  1790,  and 
a's  inffuence  with  Fox  was  strong.  This  divergence  of 
destroyed  all  the  elation  that  Burke  might  well  have 

is  compliments  from  kings,  his  gold  medals,  his  twelve 
But  he  was  too  fierody  in  earnest  in  h^  h<»TOr  of 
sm  to  allow  mere  party  associations  to  guide  Imn.  In 
X  the  thundercloud  burst,  and  a  pubh'c  rupture  between 
id  Fox  took  place  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
ene  is  famous  in  English  parliamentary  annals.  The 
lad  introduced  a  measure  for  the  division  of  the  province 
1  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  legislature  in  each 

Fox  in  the  course  of  debate  went  out  of  his  way  to 
devolution,  and  to  sneer  at  some  of  the  most  effective 
n  the  Reflections,  Burke  was  not  present,  but  he 
I  his  determination  to  reply.  On  the  day  when  the 
Q  was  to  come  on  again,  Fox  called  upon  Burke,  and 
'alked  together  from  Burke's  house  in  Duke  Street 
Westminster.  The  Quebec  Bill  was  recommitted,  and 
nee  rose  and  soon  began  to  talk  his  usual  language 
;  Revolution,  the  ri^ts  of  man,  and  Jacobinism 
^lish  or  French.  There  was  a  caJl  to  order.  Fox, 
sharp  and  Intotenut  in  the  Ionise  as  he  was  amiable 
iterposed  with  some  wwds  of  contemptuous  irony. 
Lord  Sheffield,  all  plunged  Into  confused  and  angry 

whether  the  French  Revolution  was  a  good  thing, 

the  French  Revolution,  good  or  bad,  had  anything 
e  Quebec  BiU.  At  length  Fox,  in  seconding  a  motion 
the  debate  to  its  proper  subject,  burst  into  the  fatal 
and  the  subject,  taxing  Burke  with  inconsistency, 

him  with  having  forgotten  that  ever-admirable 
9wm  about  the  insurgent  colonists,  that  he  did  not 
iraw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation.  Burke 
»  of  firm  fldf-represaion;  complained  of  the  attack 
n    made   upon  him;  reviewed  Fox's  charges  of 

enuoterateid  the  pdnts  on  which  they  had  dis- 
narked  that  such  disagreements  had  never  brokm 
K    But  vrhatever  the  risk  of  enmity,  and  however 

at  friendship,  he  would  never  oeaae  from  the 
from  the  Frnich  constitution.  **  But  there  is  no 
'  said  Fox  in  an  eager  undertone.  "  Yes,"  said 
is  a  IcMB  of  friends.  I  know  the  penalty  of  my 
'c  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend--our 

an  end."  Fox  rose,  but  was  so  overcome  that 
nta  he  could  not  spetdc  At  length,  his  eyes 
auad  in  a  broken  voice,  he  deplored  the 


breach  of  a  twenty  years*  friendship  on  a  political  question. 
Burke  was  inexorable.  To  him  the  political  question  was  so 
vivid,  so  real,  so  intense,  as  to  make  all  personal  sentiment  no 
more  than  dust  in  the  balance.  Burke  omfronted  Jacobinism 
with  the  rdentlesaness  of  a  Jacobin.  The  rupture  was  never 
healed,  and  Fox  and  he  had  no  relations  with  one  another  hence- 
forth beyond  such  formal  interviews  as  took  place  in  the 
manager's  box  in  Westminster  Hall  in  connexion  with  the 
impeachment. 

A  few  months  afterwards  Burke  published  the  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  a  grave,  calm  and  most  cogent  vindica- 
tion of  the  perfect  consbten^  of  his  critidsms  upon  the  Eni^lish 
Revolution  of  1688  and  upon  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Whigs  who  conducted  and  after- 
wards defended  in  Axme's  rdgn  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from 
James  to  William  and  Mary.  The  Appeal  was  justly  accepted  as 
a  satisfactory  performance  for  the  purpose  with  which  it  was 
written.  Events,  however,  were  doing  more  than  words  could  do, 
to  confirm  the  public  opini<m  of  Burke's  sagadty  and  foresight. 
He  had  always  divined  by  the  instinct  of  hatred  that  the  French 
naoderates  must  gradually  be  swept  away  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
now  it  was  all  coming  true.  The  humiUation  of  the  king  and 
queen  after  their  capture  at  Varenncs;  the  compulsory  accept* 
ance  of  the  constitution;  the  plahi  incompetence  of  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly;  the  growhig  violence  of  the  Parisian  naob, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins  at  the  Common  Hall;  the 
fierce  day  of  the  soth  of  June  (1792),  when  the  naob  flooded  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  bloodier  day  of  the  loth  of  August,  when  the 
Swiss  guard  was  massacred  and  the  royal  farnily  flung  into 
prison;  the  murders  fa&  the  prisons  in  September;  the  triid  and 
execution  of  the  king  in  January  (1793);  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondins  in  June,  the  execution  of  the  queen  in  October^ 
if  we  reaUze  the  impression  likdy  to-  be  made  upon  the  sober 
and  homdy  English  Imagination  by  such  a  heightening  of  horror 
by  horror,  we  may  easily  understand  how  people  came  to  listen 
to  Burice's  voice  as  the  voice  of  inspiration,  and  to  look  on  his 
burning  aixger  as  the  holy  fervour  of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Fox  still  hdd  to  his  old  opinions  as  stoutly  as  he  could,  and 
condenmed  and  opposed  the  war  which  England  had  declared 
against  the  French  republic  Burke,  who  was  profoundly  in- 
capable of  the  meaimess  of  letting  personal  estrangement  blind 
his  eyes  to  what  was  best  for  the  a>mmonwea]th,  kept  hoping 
against  hope  that  each  new  trait  of  excess  in  Fkance  would  at 
length  bring  the  great  Whig  leader  to  a  better  mind.  He  used 
to  declaim  by  the  hour  in  the  conclaves  at  Burlington  ^ouse 
upon  the  necessity  of  securing  Fox;  upon  the  strength  which 
hk  genius  would  lend  to  the  administration  in  its  task  of  grap- 
pling with  the  sanguinary  giant;  upon  the  imposaibOlty,  at 
least,  of  doing  dther  with  him  or  without  him.  Fox's  most 
important  political  friends  who  had  long  wavered,  at  length, 
to  Burke's  great  satisfaction,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  July  1794  the  duke  of  Portland,  Lord  FitzwiUiam, 
Windham  and  Grenville  took  office  under  Pitt  Fox  was  left 
with  a  minority  which  was  satirically  said  not  to  have  been  more 
than  enough  to  fill  a  hackney  coach.  "  That  is  a  calumny," 
said  one  of  the  party,  "  we  should  have  filled  two."  The  war 
was  prosecuted  with  the  aid  of  both  the  great  parliamentary 
parties  of  the  country,  and  with  the  ai^roval  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation.  Perhaps  the  one  man  in  Kigland  who  in  his  heart 
approved  of  it  less  than  any  other  was  William  Pitt.  The 
difference  between  Pitt  and  Burke  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
between  Burke  and  Fox.  Burke  would  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  a  crusade  agamst  France,  and  war  to  the  death  with  her 
rulers.  "  I  caimot  persuade  myself,"  he  said,  **  that  this  war 
bears  any  the  least  resemblance  to  any  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  world.  I  cannot  persuade  mysdf  that  any  examples  or 
any  reasonings  drawn  from  other  wars  and  other  pditics  are  at 
all  i^plicable  to  it "  {Corr.  iv.  319).  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Lord  Russell  truly  says,  treated  Robespierre  and  Camot  as 
he  would  have  treated  any  other  French  rulers,  whose  ambition 
was  to  be  resisted,  and  whose  interference  in  the  affavs  of  other 
nations  was  to  be  checked.    And  he  entered  upon  the  matter 
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in  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  business,  by  sending  ships  to  seise  some 
islands  belonging  to  France  in  the  West  Indies,  so  as  to  make 
certain  of  repa3rment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  Burke  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  to  his  deepest  affection  in  life,  and  he  never  recovered  from  iL 
His  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  only  son,  of  whose  abilities 
he  had  the  most  extravagant  estimate  and  hope.  All  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  Richard  Burke  was  one  of  the  most 
presumptuous  and  empty-headed  of  human  beings.  "  He  is 
the  most  impudent  and  opiniative  fellow  I  ever  knew,"  said  Wolfe 
Tone.  Gilbert  Elliot,  a  very  different  man,  gives  the  same 
account  "  Burke,"  he  says,  describing  a  dinner  party  at  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  m  1793,  "  has  now  got  such  a  train  after  him  as 
would  sink  anybody  but  himself:  his  son,  who  is  quite  nauseaUd 
by  all  mankind;  his  brother,  who  is  liked  better  than  his  son, 
but  is  rather  oppressive  with  animal  spirits  and  bn^ue;  and 
his  cousin,  William  Burke,  who  is  just  returned  unexpectedly 
from  India,  as  much  mined  as  when  he  went  years  ago,  and  who 
is  a  fresh  charge  on  any  prospects  of  power  Burke  may  ever  have. 
Mrs  Burke  has  in  ha  train  Miss  French  [Burke's  niece],  the 
most  perfect  She  Paddy  that  ever  was  caught.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages  Burke  is  in  himself  a  sort  of  power  in  the 
state.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  a  sort  of  power  in 
Europe,  thou^  totally  without  any  of  those  means  or  the 
smallest  share  in  them  which  give  or  maintain  power  in  other 
men."  Burke  accepted  the  position  of  a  power  in  Europe 
seriously.  Though  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  anything 
like  the  egoism  of  the  intdlectual  coxcomb,  yet  he  abounded  in 
that  active  self-confidence  and  self-assertion  which  b  natural 
in  men  who  are  conscious  of  great  powers,  and  strenuous  in 
promoting  great  causes.  In  the  summer  of  1791  he  despatched 
hb  son  to  Coblenz  to  give  advice  to  the  royalist  exiles,  thai  under 
the  direction  of  Calonne,  and  to  report  to  him  at  Beaconsficld 
their  disposition  and  prospects.  Richard  Burke  was  received 
with  many  compliments,  but  of  course  nothing  came  of  his 
mission,  and  the  only  impression  that  remains  with  the  reader 
of  his  prolix  story  is  his  tale  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  who 
afterwards  became  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  meeting  after 
some  parting,  and  embracing  one  another  with  many  tears  on 
board  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  while  some  of  the 
courtiers  raised  a  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  king  " — the  king  who 
had  a  few  weeks  before  been  carried  back  in  triumph  to  his 
capital  with  Mayor  Potion  in  his  coach.  When  we  think  of  the 
pass  to  which  things  had  come  in  Paris  by  this  time,  and  of  the 
unappeasable  ferment  that  boiled  round  the  court,  there  is  a 
certain  touch  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  poor  Richard 
Burke  writing  to  Louis  XVL  a  letter  of  wise  advice  how  to 
comport  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  with  the  approval  of  his  father 
he  started  for  Ireland  as  the  adviser  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
He  made  a  wretched  emissary,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  his 
arrogance,  noisiness  and  indiscretion.  The  Irish  agitators  were 
gjUui  to  give  him  two  thousand  guineas  and  to  send  him  home. 
The  mission  is  associated  with  a  more  important  thing,  his 
father's  Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  advocating  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  franchise.  This  short  piece 
abounds  richly  in  maxims  of  moral  and  political  prudence.  And 
Burke  exhibited  considerable  courage  in  writing  it;  for  many 
of  its  maxims  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction,  first,  to  the 
principles  on  which  he  withstood  the  movement  in  France,  and 
second,  to  his  attitude  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  contradiction  is  in  fact  only  superficial.  Burke  was  not  the 
man  to  fall  unawares  into  a  trap  of  this  kind.  His  defence  of 
Catholic  relief — and  it  had  been  the  conviction  of  a  lifetime — 
was  very  properly  founded  on  propositions  which  were  true  of 
Ireland,  and  were  true  neither  of  France  nor  of  the  quality  of 
parliamentary  representation  in  England.  Yet  Burke  tiitw 
such  breadth  and  generality  over  all  he  wrote  that  even  these 
propositions,  relative  as  they  were,  form  a  short  manual  of 
statesmanship. 

At  the  dose  of  the  session  of  x  794  the  impeachment  of  Hastings 
bad  come  to  an  end,  and  Burke  bode  farewell  to  parliament 


Richard  Burke  was  elected  in  his  father's  place  at  Mshao.  Iht 
king  was  bent  on  making  the  champion  of  the  old  order  of 
Europe  a  peer.  His  title  was  to  be  Lord  fUwntnhrlA,  and  it 
was  designed  to  annex  to  the  title  an  income  for  three  fives. 
The  patent  was  being  made  ready,  when  all  was  axrestf^  bj  die 
sudden  death  of  the  son  who  was  to  Burke  more  than  life,  lie 
old  man's  grief  was  agoniaing  and  inconsolable.  **  The  stona 
has  gone  over  me,"  he  wrote  in  words  which  are  veil  koova. 
but  which  can  hardly  be  repeated  too  often  for  any  who  have 
an  ear  for  the  cadences  of  noble  and  pathetic  ^teedi,— "  The 
storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oab 
which  the  late  hurricane  has  scatter^  about  me.  I  am  str^iped 
of  all  my  honours;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  he  pnstnie 
on  the  earth.  ...  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  sjr 
enemies  in  the  gate.  ...  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  Thej 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone  before  me.  They 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  plioe 
of  ancestors." 

A  pension  of  £2500  was  all  that  Burke  could  now  be  peisuded 
to  accept  The  duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Lauderdak  msdc 
some  remarks  in  parliament  up<m  this  paltry  reward  to  a  oua 
who,  in  conducting  a  great  trial  on  the  public  behalf,  had  worked 
harder  for  nearly  ten  years  than  any  minister  in  any  csbaet 
of  the  reign.  But  it  was  not  yet  safe  to  kick  up  beds  in  fact  d 
the  dying  lion.  The  vileness  of  such  critidsm  was  punisbcd. 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  in  the  Letter  to  a  NMe  Lord  (1796),  in  vkidi 
Burke  showed  the  usual  art  of  all  his  compositions  in  shskiag 
aside  the  insignificances  of  a  subject  He  turned  mere  penansl 
defence  and  retaliajjon  into  an  occasion  for  a  lofty  eaforoemeat 
of  constitutional  principles,  and  this,  too,  with  a  rckvaacy  lad 
pertinence  of  consummate  skilf  ulness.  There  was  to  be  one  nore 
great  effort  before  the  end. 

In  the  spring  of  1796  Pitt's  omstsnt  amdcty  for  peace  had 
become  more  earnest  than  ever.  He  had  found  out  the  imtsbilitj 
of  the  coalition  and  the  power  of  France.  Lake  the  ikriity 
steward  he  was,  he  saw  with  growing  concern  the  waste  of  ttie 
national  resources  and  the  strain  upon  commerce,  with  a  paUk 
debt  swollen  to  what  then  seemed  the  de^scrate  sum  d 
£400,000,000.  Burke  at  the  notion  of  negotlalioo  flamed  oat 
in  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  some  respects  the  nmt 
splendid  of  all  his  compositions.  They  ^w  with  passion,  sad 
yet  with  all  their  rapidity  is  such  steadfastness,  the  fervour  of 
imagination  is  so  skilfully  tempered  by  dose  and  plaitabie 
reasoning,  and  the  whole  is  wrought  with  such  strength  tad 
fire,  that  we  hardly  know  where  ebe  to  look  either  in  Burke's 
own  writings  or  elsewhere  for  such  an  exhibition  of  the  rfaetMiai 
resources  of  our  language.  We  cannot  wmidcr  that  the  whole 
nation  was  stirred  to  the  very  depths,  or  that  they  strengtheaed 
the  aversion  of  the  king,  of  Windham  and  other  impoftaot 
personages  in  the  government  against  the  plans  of  IStt  The 
prudence  of  their  drift  must  be  settled  by  external  oonssdefatiooi 
Those  who  think  that  the  Frendi  were  likdy  to  show  a  mcdcn- 
tion  and  practical  reasonableness  in  success,  such  as  they  had 
never  shown  in  the  hour  of  imminent  ruin,  will  find  Burke's 
judgment  full  of  error  and  mischief.  Those,  on  the  oootraiy. 
who  think  that  the  nation  which  wason  the  very  cveof  auneoder- 
ing  itself  to  the  Napoleonic  absolutism  was  not  in  a  hopeful 
humour  for  peace  and  the  European  order,  win  bdieve  that 
Burke's  protests  were  as  perspicacious  as  they  were  powcxfid. 
and  that  anything  which  chilled  the  energy  of  the  war  was  ss 
fatal  as  he  declared  it  to  be. 

When  the  third  and  most  impressive  of  these  astoniahiag 
productions  came  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  writer  «as 
no  more.  Burke  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1797.  Fox»  who  with 
all  his  faults  was  never  wanting  in  a  fine  and  generous  senaihtlity, 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  puUic  funeral,  and  that  the  body 
should  lie  among  the  illustrious  dead  in  WestmlBStcr  Abbey. 
Burke,  however,  had  left  strict  injunctions  that  his  burial  shoold 
be  private;  and  he  was  kid  in  the  little  church  at  BcacoasSdd. 
It  was  the  year  of  Campo  Formio.  So  a  Uack  wfairi  and  feonneat 
of  rapine,  violence  and  fraud  was  endrding  the  Weslen  wocH 
as  a  life  went  oat  which,  notwiUgtandin^  tome  eocairidtiei 
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bithop  of  Dcrry  (1903;. 

BURKE,  SIR  JOHH  BEHXARD  (iSi4-i8g3),  BriCiih  gcnea- 
logial,  w^  bom  in  Loadon,.  on  the  5th  of  Jamiaiy  1814,  and 
was  educated  in  London  and  in  Fnnce.  His  bthcr,  JobD 
Buike  (i;87-i848),  vualio  a  (tnologlM,  and  In  iSi6luued  a 
GrrualoticalaiidBcnlUic  DicluHaryefllit  PuraiiandBartnilati 
af  lit  Uniild  Kint'lem.  Tbu  mck,  genenlly  known  ai  Airilc'i 
Pttratt,  ha*  been  iisued  annually  lince  1S47.  WhDe  practising 
IS  a  baniiter  Bernard  Buikeimiited  bis  falber  In  hlsttnealo^cal 
■rork,  and  in  1S4S  took  cxmtiol  a[  his  puhlicationa.  In  iS;^  he 
was  appointed  Ulster  king-at-aimi;  In  1B54  he  waa  knighted; 
ind  in  iS;5  he  became  keeper  of  the  stale  papers  ia  Iieland. 
\f ter  liaving  devoted  his  life  to  genealo^cal  studies  he  died  in 
Dublin  on  the  iitH  of  I>ecen]ber  iB^ii.  In  addition  to  editing 
Burit'i  Puraii  from  1847  to  hii  death,  Buike  brought  out 
levrral  editions  of  a  companion  volume,  Bwke'i  Laxded  Gtrtiry, 
which  was  hist  published  between  tSa  and  1838.  In  Tg66  and 
iSSj  he  published  editions  of  his  father's  Dictiimaty  tf  lie 
ParBft  Bj  E*^iuai,  ScolCand  and  Inland,  alincl,  darmanl  and 
H  aityanii  (earlier  editions,  iS]i,iS40,  iS4G);tn  i8ji  and  1S76 
'ditions  of  his  Riyai  Pamiliti  of  Bn^nd,  Stmiand  and  Waiit 
til  edition.  lifi-iiii);  and  in  iSjSand  1S8]  enlarged  editions 
pf  bis  Eneytlopatdiatf  Heraidry,  or  Generai  Armcitry  of  England, 
-.codatut  and  Inland.  Burke's  own  works  include  The  SiB  of 
tauU  Abbty  (1S4S);  TIa  Ramana  of  Iht  Ariiloiraiy  (jSss)i 
/iiistilHda  of  Pamilia  (1S81  and  severs]  Buliec  editions); 
nd  Tha  Riit  vf  Gnat  Familla  {iSgi).  He  was  succeeded  u 
dilor  of  BnTte"!  i'lerajt  and  Landid  Gtnlry  by  hit  fourth  son, 
Isbworth  Peter  Burke. 

BDRKE,  ROBERT  O'HARA  (iS]o-iS6i),  AustraUan  esplorrt, 
ras  bom  at  5t  Cleram,  Co.  Galway,  Ireland,  in  iSio.  Descended 
rom  ■  branch  of  the  family  ol  Oanricarde,  be  wis  educated  in 

1  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  optsin.  In  1S4S  be  left  the 
vuscrioQ  service,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
ft  years  laur  he  emigrLted  to  Tasmania,  and 


shortly  afterwards  crossed  to  Mclbounw,  where  he  became  an 
inqKCtor  of  police.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  went 
[0  Eni^d  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  commission  in  the  amy,  but 
pence  had  meanwhile  been  signed,  and  he  returned  to  Victoria 
and  resumed  his  police  duties.  At  the  end  of  1S57  the  Fhilo- 
sopbkai  Institute  of  Victoria  took  up  the  question  of  the  es- 
ploration  cf  the  inleiior  of  the  Austnlian  coatinent,aiid  appninted 
a  commiltee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subject.  In 
September  1S5S,  when  it  became  known  that  John  McOouall 
Stuaii  had  succeeded  in  psiettBting  ss  far  as  the  cmtre  of 
Australia,  the  sum  of  £1000  was  aDanymotuly  offered  lor  the 

niHtii,  (B  condition  that  a  further  sum  of  £1000  should  be  sub- 
scribed wlUun  a  twelvemonth.  The  amount  having  been  raised 
within  the  lime  specified,  the  \fictorlan  parhament  supplemented 
it  by  a  vote  of  £6000,  and  an  expedition  was  organised  under 
tlie  leadership  of  Burke,  with  W.  J.  Wills  as  surveyDr  and 
astronomical  observer.  The  Mory  of  this  dpedilion,  which 
left  Mdboume  on  the  11st  of  August  iS6a,  furnishes  perhaps 
the  most  painful  episode  in  Australian  annals.  Ten  Eoropesnf 
and  three  Sepoys  accompanied  the  expedition,  which  was  soon 
loni  by  internal  rliwj-miJnYn  ^ear  Menindie  on  the  Darling. 
Luiddls,  Burke's  MCOOd  hi  command,  became  insubordinate 
and  resigned,  his  example  being  followed  by  the  doctor — a 
German.  On  the  1 1  Ih  of  November  Burke,  with  Wilis  and  five 
sssistsnts,  fifteen  bones  and  linteen  camels,  reached  Cooper's 
Creek  in  Queoaland,  where  a  depot  was  formed  nesi  good  grsss 
and  abundance  of  water.  Here  Burke  prt^iosed  waiting  the 
airival  of  his  third  officer,  Wright,  whom  be  had  sent  back  from 
Torowoto  to  Menindie  to  fetch  some  camels  and  supplies. 
Wri^t,  however,  delayed  his  departure  until  the  zfith  of 
January  1S61.  Meantime,  weary  ol  waithig,  Burke,  with  Willi, 
King  and  Gray  as  companiona,  determined  on  the  i6th  of 
December  to  push  on  across  the  continent,  leaving  an  assistant 
named  Brahe  to  take  csR  of  the  depot  until  Wiight's  airivaL 
On  the  4lh  of  February  1861  Burke  and  his  party,  worn  down 
by  [amine,  tiached  the  eatuary  of  the  Flinders  river,  not  fsr 
[rom  the  present  site  of  Normantown  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
On  the  16th  of  February  began  their  return  Journey.  IThc  party 
suffered  greatly  trom  Ismine  and  exposure,  and  but  for  the 
rainy  sessen,  thirst  would  have  speedily  ended  their  miseries. 
In  vain  they  kioktd  for  the  relief  which  Wright  was  lo  bring 
them.  On  the  16th  of  April  Gray  died,  and  the  emadaled 
survivors  hsited  a  day  to  bury  his  body.  That  day's  delay,  as 
it  turned  out,  cou  Buike  and  Wills  their  Uvea;  th^  arrived  at 
Cooper's  Creek  to  find  the  depot  deserted.  But  a  few  hours 
before  Brahe,  unrelieved  by  Wright,  and  thinking  that  Burke 
hod  died  or  changed  his  pisns,  had  taken  hii  departure  for  the 
Darling.  With  such  assistance  as  they  could  get  from  the  natives, 
B  urke,  and  his  two  compsnions  struggled  on ,  until  death  overtook 
Burke  and  Wilis  at  the  end  of  June.  King  sought  the  natives, 
who  csred  for  him  until  bis  relid  by  a  search  party  la  September. 
No  one  can  deny  the  heroism  of  the  men  whose  lives  were 
saciiGced  in  this  ill^tarred  expedltiorL  But  It  Is  admitted  that 
the  leaders  were  not  bushmen  and  had  had  no  experience  la 
exploralioiL  Disunion  and  disobedience  to  orders,  from  the 
highest  u  the  lowest,  brought  about  the  worst  results,  and  all 
that  now  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  the  failure  of  this  vsst 
undertaking  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  foaUiaRly 
heroes,  from  the  chisel  of  Charles  Summers,  ettcled  on  a  promi- 
nent site  in  Meiiiounie. 

BURKS,  WILLUM  [tj^i-iSig),  Irish  oimtnal,  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  i7ga.  After  trying  his  hsiul  at  a  variety  of  trades 
there,  he  went  to  Scotland  about  1S17  asa  navvy,  and  in  tgi; 
was  living  in  a  lodging-house  In  Edinburgh  kept  by  William 
Hare,  another  Irish,  labourer.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year 
one  of  Hare's  lodgers,  on  aid  army  pen^oner,  died.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  body-snatchers  or  Resurrectionists,  and  Hare 
and  Burke,  aware  that  money  could  always  be  obtained  for  1 
corpse,  sold  the  body  to  Dr  Robert  Knox,  a  leading  Edinburgh 
anatomist,  lor  £7,  los.  The  price  obtained  and  the  simplicity 
■led  to  Hare  an  essy  method  of  making  a 
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profitaUe  livdihood,  and  Burke  at  once  fdl  in  with  the  plan. 
The  two  men  inveigled  ohscore  tiavdlen  to  Hare's  or  some 
other  lodging-house,  made  them  drunk  and  then  suffocated 
them,  taking  care  to  leave  no  marks  of  violence.  The  bodies 
were  sold  to  Dr  Knox  for  prices  averaging  from  £8  to  £14,  At 
least  fifteen  victims  had  been  disposed  of  in  this  way  when  the 
suspicions  of  the  police  were  aroused,  and  Burke  and  Hare 
were  arrested.  The  latter  turned  king's  evidence,  and  Burke 
was  found  guilty  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of 
Januaiy  1829.  Haie  found  it  impossible,  in  view  of  the  strong 
popular  feeling,  to  remain  in  Scotland.  He  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  England  under  an  assumed  name.  From  Burke's  method 
of  killing  his  victims  has  come  the  verb  **  to  burke,"  meaning  to 
suffocate,  strangle  or  suppress  secretly,  or  to  kill  with  the  object 
of  selling  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  dissection. 

See  Geoifte  Macgresor,  History  of  Burks  and  Hart  and  of  tht 
RuwrreOUmtst  Timet  (Glasgow,  1884). 

BURLAMAQUI,  JEAN  JACQUES  (1694-1748)1  Swiss  pubUdst, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  24th  of  June  1694.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  designated  honorary  professor  of  ethics  and 
the  law  of  nature  at  the  univenity  of  Geneva.  Before  taking 
up  tbe  appointment  he  travelled  through  France  and  England, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
period.  On  his  return  he  began  his  lectures,  and  soon  gained  a 
wide  reputation,  from  the  simpUdty  of  his  style  and  the  precision 
of  his  views.  He  omtinued  to  lecture  for  fifteen  years,  when  he 
was  compelled  on  account  of  ill-health  to  resign.  His  fellow- 
dtizens  at  once  elected  him  a  member  of  the  coundl  of  state, 
and  he  gained  as  high  a  reputation  lot  his  practical  sagadty 
as  he  had  for  his  theoretical  knowledge.  He  died  at  Geneva  on 
the  3rd  of  April  1 748.  His  works  were  Frincipes  du  droU  naturil 
{i'j47),asid  Principesdudroiipolitique(iT$i),  These  have  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  were  very  extensively  used  as 
text-books.  Burlamaqui's  style  is  simple  «nd  dear,  and  his 
arrangement  of  the  material  good.  His  fundamental  prindple 
may  be  described  as  rational  utilitarianism,  and  in  many  ways 
it  resembles  that  of  Cumberland. 

BURLESQUE  (ItaL  burUsco,  from  burliy  a  }oke,  fun,  phiyful 
trick),  a  form  of  the  comic  in  art,  consisting  broadly  in  an 
imitation  of  a  work  of  art  with  the  object  ci  exdting  laughter, 
by  distortion  or  exaggeration,  by  turning,  for  example,  the 
highly  rhetorical  into  bombast,  the  pathetic  into  the  mock- 
sentimental,  and  especially  by  a  ludicrous  a>ntrast  between  the 
subject  and  the  style,  making  gods  speak  lifcd  common  mm  and 
common  men  like  gods.  While  parody  (?.«.),  also  based  on 
imitation,  relies  for  its  effect  more  on  the  dose  foUowing  of  the 
style  of  its  counteipart,  buriesque  depends  on  broader  and 
coarser  effects.  Burlesque  may  be  applied  to  any  form  of  art, 
and  unconsdously,  no  doubt,  may  be  found  even  in  architecture. 
In  the  graphic  arts  it  takes  the  form  better  known  as  "  caricature  " 
(q.v.).  Its  particular  sphere  is,  however,  in  literature,  and 
especially  in  drama.  The  Batrackomackia,  or  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  is  the  earliest  example  in  classical  literature, 
being  a  travesty  of  the  Homeric  epic.  There  are  many  true 
burlesque  parts  in  the  a>medies  of  Aristophanes,  e.g.  the  appear- 
ance of  Socrates  in  the  Clouds.  The  Italian  word  first  appears 
in  the  Opere  Buriesche  of  Fruicesco  Bend  (x497''X535)*  In 
France  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  burlesque 
attained  to  great  popularity;  burlesque  Aendds,  Iliads  and 
Odysseys  were  composed,  and  even  the  most  sacred  subjects 
were  not  left  untravestied.  Of  the  numeroxis  writers  of  these, 
P.  ScaiTon  is  most  prominent,  and  his  Virgile  Travesti  (1648- 
1653)  was  followed  by  numerous  imitators.  In  English  literature 
Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Tkopas  is  a  burlesque  of  the  long-winded 
medieval  romances.  Among  the  best-known  true  buriesques 
in  English  dramatic  literature  may  be  mentioned  the  and  duke 
of  Budringham's  The  Rehearsal,  a  burlesque  of  the  heroic  drama; 
Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  of  the  Italian  opem;  and  Sheridan's  The 
Critic.  In  the  later  X9th  century  the  name  "  burlesque  "  was 
given  to  a  form  of  musical  dramatic  composition  in  which  the 
true  dement  of  burlesque  found  little  or  no  place.  These  m\isical 
burlesques,  with  which  the  Gaiety  theatre,  London,  and  the 


names  of  Edward  Terry,  Fred  LesBe  and  Ncffie  Fi 

particularly  connected,  developed  horn  the  earlier  cxttavapaxu 
of  J.  R.  Planch6,  written  frequently  round  faiiy  tales.  The 
Gaiety  type  of  buriesque  has  since  given  place  to  the  **  brsceI 
comedy,"  and  its  only  survival  is  to  be  found  in  the  aodta 
pantomime. 

BURLIMOAIIE,  ANSON  (Z820-1870),  American  l^jidalar  and 
diplomat,  was  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chfnango  county.  New  York, 
on  the  14th  of  November  1820.  In  1823  his  parents  took  \tx 
to  Ohio,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  to  M***fjp»*  la  lijiS- 
1841  he  studied  in  one  of  the  "  branches  "  of  the  uBrnsty 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  the  Harvmid  law  scbooL 
He  practised  law  in  Boston,  and  won  a  wide  xtputatian  by  ks 
speeches  for  the  Free  Soil  party  hi  x848b  He  was  a  nenbcr  « 
the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in  1853,  of  theiusc 
senate  in  1853-1854,  and  of  the  national  House  of  RepireaeBtatms 
from  1855  to  x86x,  being  elected  for  the  first  teim  as  a  **  Kacv 
Nothing  "  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the  new  RqmhScaa 
party,  which  he  helped  to  organize  in  Massachusetts.  He  ns 
an  effective  debater  in  the  House,  and  for  his  fmpManofft  de- 
nunciation (June  21,  1856)  of  Preston  S.  Brooks  (tSip-i&s:), 
for  his  assault  upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  was  diaSoged  bf 
Brooks.  Burlingame  accq>ted  the  challenge  and  ^kcd&d  tifia 
as  the  weapons  to  be  used;  his  second  chose  Navy  Island,  above 
the  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  Canada,  as  the  place  for  the  meetias. 
Brooks,  however,  refused  these  conditions,  saying  that  he  coald 
not  reach  the  place  designated  "  without  running  the  gaaitkt 
of  mobs  and  assassins,  prisons  and  penitentiaxies,  baili&  sad 
constables."  To  Burlingame's  appointment  as  ministtr  10 
Austria  (March  22,  1861)  the  Austrian  authorities  objected 
because  in  Congress  he  had  advocated  the  recognition  of  Sanfiaa 
as  a  first-dass  power  and  had  champi<med  Hungarian  iadqxad 
ence.  President  Lincoln  theretqmn  appcMnted  him  (Jnoc  14 
1861)  minister  to  China.  This  office  he  hdd  until  Novcmbs 
1867,  when  he  resigned  and  was  immediatdy  appobted 
(November  26)  taxvoy  extraordinaxy  and  minister  plenipoteBtttiy 
to  head  a  Chinese  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States  sad 
the  prindpal  European  nations.  The  embas^,  which  indaded 
two  Chinese  ministers,  an  F.nglish  and  a  French  aecreCary,  ai 
students  from  the  Tung-w&n  Kwang  at  Peking,  and  a  oocuiikr* 
able  retinue,  arrived  in  the  United  Sutes  in  March  1868,  aci 
conduded  at  Washington  (28th  of  July  1868)  a  seriea  of  artides; 
supplementary  to  the  Reed  IVeaty  of  1858,  and  later  known 
as  "  The  Burlingame  Trtaty,"  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  vat 
not  exchanged  at  Peking  until  November  23,  1869^  Tk 
"Burlingame  Treaty"  recogniies  China's  lig^  of  cmiacat 
domain  over  all  her  territory,  gives  China  the  right  to  appoiat 
at  ports  in  the  United  States  consuk, "  who  shall  enjoy  the  case 
privileges  and  immunities  as  those  enjoyed  by  tlw  ooosah  <d 
Great  Britain  and  Russia ";  provides  that  "  dtxzens  of  the 
United  States  in  China  of  every  religious  persuasion  and  Chisese 
subjects  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  ol  ooe- 
sdence  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  disability  or  penecntkm  oo 
account  of  their  rdigious  faith  or  worship  in  dther  cottntxy  "; 
and  grants  certain  privileges  to  dtizens  of  dther  country  residiaf 
in  the  other,  the  privilege  of  naturalization,  however,  bexg 
specifically  withhdd.  After  leaving  the  United  States,  the 
embassy  visited  several  continental  capitals,  but  made  oo 
definite  treaties.  Burlingame's  ^>eeches  did  much  to  avaies 
interest  in,  and  a  more  intelligent  ^vpredation  of,  Qdaa't 
attitude  toward  the  outside  worid.  He  died  widdcnljr  at  St 
Petersburg,  on  the  23rd  of  February  187a 

His  son  Edward  Livcrmore  Burlingame  (b*  1848)  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  at  Hdddberg,  was  a  member  of  the  editociil 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1871-1872  and  of  the  Ameriun 
Cyclopaedia  in  1872-1876,  and  in  x886  became  the  editor  of 
Scribner*s  Magazine. 

BURLINGTON,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Dcs  Moiaa 
county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Misussippi  river,  in  the  SE  V^ 
of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  22,565;  (1900)  23,201;  (1905,  state 
census)  25,318  (4492  fordgn-bom);  (19x0)  24,334.  It  is  seni^ 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (which  has  exteasvi 
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stniction  and  repair  shops  liere),  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
Ricific,  and  the  Toledo,  Ptoria  &  Western  (Pennsylvania 
em)  railways;  and  has  an  extensive  river  commerce.  The 
r  is  spanned  here  by  the  Chicaigo,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
ray  bridge.  Many  of  the  residences  are  on  blit£Es  oommand- 
!)eautiful  views  of  river  scenery;  and  good  building  material 
been  obtained  bom  the  Burlington  limestone  quarries. 

0  Park,  of  100  acres,  along  the  river,  is  one  of  the  attractions 
e  dty.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  county  court 
i,  the  free  public  library,  the  Tama  building,  the  German- 
ian  savings  bank  building  and  the  post  office.  Burlington 
Jiree  well-equipped  hospitals.  Among  the  city's  manu- 
-es  are  lumber,  furniture,  baskets,  pearl  buttons,  cars, 
ges  and  wagons,  Corliss  engines, waterworks  pumps,metallic 

cases,  desb,  boxes,  crackers,  flour,  pickles  and  beer. 
actory  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  $5,7  79,33  7»  or 
',  more  than  in  zgoo.    The  first  white  man  to  visit  the 

Burlington  seems  to  have  been  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M. 
rho  came  in  1805  and  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fort. 
merican  Fur  Company  established  a  post  here  in  1829 
ler,  but  settlement  really  began  in  1833,  after  the  Black 
IVar,  and  the  place  had  a  population  of  1 300  in  1838.  It 
d  out  as  a  town  and  named  Flint  Hills  (a  translation  of 
[fan  name,  Skokokon)  in  1834;  but  the  name  was  soon 

1  to  Burlington,  after  the  city  of  that  name  in  Vermont, 
ton  was  incorponted  asa  town  in  1837,  and  was  chartered 
f  in  i8j8  by  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  the  city  charter 
nended  by  the  territory  of  Iowa  in  1839  and  1841.  The 
ai  legislature  of  Wisconsin  met  here  from  1836  to  1838 
:  of  Iowa  from  1838  to  1840.  In  1837  a  newspaper,  the 
'n  Territorial  Gatette,  now  the  Burlington  Evening 
md  in  1839  another,  the  Buriington  Hawk  Eye,  were 

the  latter  became  widely  known  in  the  years 
tely  following  1872  from  the  humorous  sketches  con- 
to  it  by  Robert  Jones  Burdette  (b.  1844),  &n  associate 
lown  as  the  "  Burlington  Hawk  Eye  Man,"  who  in  1903 
he  Baptist  ministry  and  became  pastor  of  the  Temple 
hurch  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  among  whose 
ms  are  Hawkeyetems  (1877),  Hawkeyes  (1879),  and 
*ia/  with  Sighs  (1900). 

VGTON,  a  city  of  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey, 
1  the  E.  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  x8  m.  N.E.  of 
lia.  Pop.  (1890)  7264;  (1900)  7393,  of  whom  636 
;n-born  and  590  were  of  negro  descent;  (1905)  8038; 
36.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway, 
ssenger  and  frei{^t  steamboat  lines  on  the  Delaware 
l^cting  with  river  and  Atlantic  coast  ports.  Burlington 
nt  residential  city  with  a  number  of  interesting  old 
ong  antedating  the  War  of  Independence,  some  of 
sumnaer  homes  of  old  Philadelphia  famiKcs.  The 
Society  library,  established  in  1 7  57  and  still  conducted 
*nginal  charter  granted  by  George  II.,  is  one  of  the 
c  libraries  in  America.  At  Burlington  are  St  Mary's 
;  Protestant  Episcopal),  founded  by  Bishop  G.W. 
of  the  first  schools  for  girls  to  be  established  in  the 
an  Rensselaer  Seminary  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
ome.  In  the  old  St  Mary's  church  (Protestant 
which  was  built  in  1703  and  has  been  called  St  Anne's 
t  Mary's,  Daniel  Coxe  (1674-1739),  first  provincial 
r  of  the  lodge  of  Masons  in  America,  was  buried; 
ative  bronze  tablet  was  erected  in  1907.  Burlington 
ded  by  Bishop  Doane  in  1864,  was  closed  asa  coUege 
continued  as  a  church  school  until  1900;  the  build- 
;ntly  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  iron  maimfacturcr. 
prlnclpa.1  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  shoes 

water  and  gas  pipes.  Burlington  was  settled  in 
ony  of  English  Quakers.  The  settlement  was  first, 
Bv  Beverly,  but  was  soon  renamed  after  Bridlington 

the  Yorkshire  home  of  many  of  the  settlers.  In 
ibly  of  West  Jersey  gave  toBurlington  "  Matinicunk 
e  the  toivn,  "  for  the  maintaining  of  a  school  for 

of  youtli  ";  revenues  from  a  part  of  the  island 


are  still  used  for  the  support  of  the  public  schoob,  and  the 

trust  fund  is  one  of  the  oldest  for  educational  purposes  in  the 

United  States.    Burlington  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1693 

(re-incorporated,  1733),  and  became  the  seat  of  government 

of  West  Jersey.    On  the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1702, 

it  became  one  of  the  two  scats  of  government  of  the  new  royal 

province,  the  meetings  of  the  legislature  generally  alternating 

between  Burlington  and  Perth  Amboy,  under  both  the  colonial 

and  the  state  government,  until  1790.    In  1777  the  New  Jersey 

CoMetle,  the  first  newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  was  established 

here;   it  was  published  (here  and  later   in   Trenton)   until 

1786,  and  was  an  influential  paper,   especially  during  the 

\Var  of  I&dependence.    Burlington  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 

1784. 

See  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  TkeSetttemeni  of  Buriington  (Buriington, 
1878) ;  George  M.  Hills.  History  of  the  Churck  in  Buriington  (Trenton. 
1885};  and  Mrs  A.  M.  Gummirc,  Friends  in  Burlington  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1884). 

BURLINGTON,  a  dty,  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  90  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal, 
and  300  m.  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 
Pop.  (z88o)  11,365;  (1890)  14,590;  (1900)  18,640,  of  whom 
3726  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  20,468.  It  is  served 
by  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Rutland  railways,  and  by  lines 
of  passenger  and  freight  steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
city  is  attractively  situated  on  an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  being 
built  on  a  strip  of  land  extending  about  6  m.  south  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Winooski  river  along  the  lake  shore  and  gradually 
rising  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  275  ft;  its  situation 
and  its  cool  and  equable  summer  climate  have  given  it  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  summer  resort,  and  it  is  a  centre  for  yachting, 
canoeing  and  other  aquatic  sports.  During  the  winter  months 
it  has  ice-boat  regattas.  Burlington  is  the  scat  of  the  university 
of  Vermont  (1791;  non-sectarian  and  co-educational),  whose 
official  title  in  1865  became  "  The  University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College."  The  university  is  finely  situated 
on  a  hill  (280  ft.  above  Uie  lake)  commanding  a  charming  view 
of  the  city,  lake,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains. 
It  has  departments  of  arts,  sdenccs  and  medicine,  and  a  library 
Of  74,8co  volumes  and  32,936  pamphlets  housed  in  the  Billings 
Library,  designed  by  H.  H.  Richardson.  The  university  received 
the  Federal  grants  under  the  Morrill  acts  of  1862  and  1890,  and 
in  connexion  with  it  the  Vermont  agricultural  experiment  station 
is  maintained.  At  Burlington  are  also  the  Mt  St  Mary's  academy 
(1889,  Roman  Catholic),  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  two  business  colleges.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  city  hall,  the  Chittenden  county  court  house,  the  Federal 
and  the  Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  the  Masonic  temple,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  the  Edmunds  high  school.  Buriington 's 
charitable  institutions  include  the  Mary  Fletdier  hospital,  the 
Adams  mission  home,  the  Lousia  Howard  mission,  the  Providence 
orphan  asyliun,  and  homes  for  aged  women,  friendless  women 
and  destitute  children.  The  Fletcher  free  public  library 
(47,000  volumes  in  1908)  is  housed  in  a  Carnegie  building.  In 
the  dty  are  two  sanitariums.  The  city  has  two  parks  (one» 
Ethan  Allen  Park,  is  on  a  bluff  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a  fine  view)  and  four  cemeteries;  in  Green 
Mount  Cemetery,  which  overlooks  the  Winooski  valley,  is  a 
monument  over  the  grave  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  lived  in  Burlington 
from  1778  until  his  death.  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  a  United  States 
military  post,  is  about  3  m.  east  of  the  dty,  with  which  it  is 
cormected  by  an  electric  line.  Buriington  is  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centre  in  the  state;  among  its  manukctures 
axe  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  boxes,  furniture  arul  wooden-ware, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  patent  mcdidnes,  refrigerators, 
house  furnishings,  paper  and  machinery.  In  1905  the  dty's 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $6,355,754,  three-tenths  of 
which  was  the  value  of  lumber  and  planing  mill  products, 
including  sashes,  doors  and  blinds.  The  >^nooski  river,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Burlington  and  the  townshio  of 
Colchester  and  which  enters  Lake  Champlain  N.W.  of  the  dty, 
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furnishes  valuable  water-power,  but  most  >f  the  manufactories 
are  operated  by  steam.  Quantities  of  marble  were  formerly 
taken  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The  dty  is  a  wholesale 
distributing  centre  for  all  nortl^em  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  lumber  markets  in  the  east,  most  of 
the  lumber  being  imported  from  Canada.  It  is  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  Vermont  customs  district,  whose  exports  and  imports 
were  valued  respectively  in  1907  at  $8,333,024 .and  $51721.034. 
A  charter  for  a  town  to  be  founded  here  was  granted  by  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire  in  1763,  but  no  settlement  was 
made  until  1774.    Burlington  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1865. 

BURMA,  a  province  of  British  India,  including  the  former 
kingdom  of  independent  Burma,  as  well  as  British  Burma, 
acquired  by  the  British  Indian  government  in  the  two  wars  of 
1836  and  1852.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Burma, 
the  former  being  the  territory  annexed  on  zst  January  1886. 
The  province  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  covers  a 
range  of  country  extending  froim  the  Pakchan  river  in  9°  55' 
north  latitude  to  the  Naga  and  Chingpaw,  or  Kachin  hills,  lying 
roughly  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west  to  the  Mekong  river, 
the  boundary  of  the  dependent  Shan  States  on  the  east,  that  is 
to  say,  roughly,  between  the  92nd  and  looth  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  almost 
1200  m.,  and  the  broadest  part,  which  is  in  about  latitude  ai* 
north,  is  575  m.  from  east  to  west.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  dependent  state  of  Manipur,  by  the  Mishml  hills,  and  by 
portions  of  Chinese  territory;  on  the  E.  by  the  Chinese  Shan 
States,  portions  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  the  French  province 
*of  Indo-China,  and  the  Siamese  Shan,  or  Lao  States  and  Siam; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Siamese  Malay  States  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and«Chittagong.  The 
coast-line  from  Taknaf,  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf,  in  the  Akyab 
district  on  the  north,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Pakchan  at  Maliwun 
on  the  south,  is  about  1 200  m.  The  total  area  of  the  province 
is  estimated  at  238,738  sq.  m.,  of  which  Burma  proper  occupies 
168,573  ^-  ™*>  the  Chin  hills  10,250  sq.  m.,  and  the  Shan  States, 
which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province, 
some  59,915  sq.  m. 

Natural  Divisions. — ^Thc  province  falls  into  three  natural  divbions : 
Arakan  with  the  Chin  hills,  the  Irrawaddy  basin,  and  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Tcnasserim,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  Shan  and 
Karen-ni  sutes  in  the  basin  of  the  Salwccn,  and  part  of  KengtOng 
in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mekong.  Of  these  Arakan  is  a  strip  of 
country  lying  on  the  seaward  slopes  ct  the  ransc  of  hills  known  as 
the  Arakan  Yomas.  It  stretches  from  Cape  Ncgrab  on  the  south 
to  the  Naaf  estuary,  which  divides  it  from  the  Chittagong  divbion 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  on  the  north,  and  includes  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sandoway,  Kyaukpyu,  Akyab  ana  northern  Arakan,  an 
area  (^  some  18,540  sq.  m.  The  northern  part  of  this  tract  b 
barren  hilly  country,  but  in  the  west  and  south  are  rich  alluvial 

RIains  containing  some  of  the  most  fertile  bnds  of  the  province, 
lorthwards  lie  the  Chin  and  some  part  of  the  Kachin  hills.  To 
the  east  of  the  Arakan  division,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Arakan 
Yomas,  lies  the  main  body  of  Burma  m  the  basin  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
Thb  tract  falls  into  four  subdivisk>ns.  First,  there  is  the  hifchland 
tract  including  the  hilly  country  at  the  sources  of  the  Chindwin  and 
the  upper  waters  of  tnc  Irrawaddy,  the  Upper  Chindwin,  Katha. 
Bhamo,  Myitkyina  and  Ruby  Mines  districts,  with  the  Kachin  hills 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Northern  Shan  states.  In  the  Shan  States 
there  are  a  few  open  plateaus,  fertile  and  well  populated,  and 
Maymyo  in  tlw  Mandalay  dbtrict,  the  hilUstatk>n  to  which  m  the 
hot  weather  the  government  of  Burma  migrates,  stands  in  the 
Pyin-u-lwin  pbteau,  some  3500  ft.  above  the  sea.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  b  a  mass  of  rugged  hilb  cut  deep  with  narrow 
gofges,  within  which  even  the  biggest  rivers  are  confined.  The 
second  tract  is  that  known  as  the  dry  aone  of  Burma,  and  includes 
the  whole  of  the  lowlands  lying  between  the  Arakan  Yomas  and  the 
western  fringe  of  the  Southern  Shan  States.  It  stretches  along 
both  sides  ofthe  Irrawaddy  from  the  north  of  Mandalay  to  Thavet- 
myo,  and  embraces  the  Lower  Chindwin, Shwebo,Sagaing, Mandalay , 
Kyauks^,  Meiktila,  YamMhin,  Myingyan.  Magwe.  Pak6kku  and 
Minbu  districts.  This  tract  consbts  mostly  of  undulating  lowlands, 
but  it  b  broken  towards  the  south  by  the  Pq^u  Yomas,  a  considerable 
range  of  hills  which  divides  the  two  remaining  tracts  of  the  Irrawaddy 
basin.  On  the  west,  between  the  Pegu  and  the  Arakan  Yomas, 
stretches  the  Irrawaddy  delta,  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plain  13,000 
sq.  m.  in  area  falling  in  a  gradual  unbroken  slope  from  its  apex  not 
far  south  of  Prome  down  to  the  sea.  This  delta,  which  includes 
the  districts  of  Bassein,  Myaungmya,  Thdngwa.  Hensada«  Hantha- 


waddy,  Tharrawaddy,  Pegu  and  Rangoon  town. 

entirely  of  a  rkh  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  whole  area 

Cape  Negrab  and  Elephant  Point  b  137  m.  wide,  b  fertie  m  the 

highest  dttgree.    To  the  east  lies  a  tract  of  couatiy  which,  though 

geographically  a  part  of  the  Irrawaddy  basing  b  cot  off  from  it  by 

the  Yomas,  and  forms  a  separate  system  draaniag  into  the  Stttaag 


nver.  The  northern  portion  of  thb  tract«  which  on  the  < 
the  basin  of  the  Salween  river,  b  hilly;  the  remainder  towards  the 
confluence  of  the  Salween,  Gyain^  and  Attaraa  rivcra  comiks  of 
broad  fertile  plains.  The  whole  u  composed  ia  the  districu  of 
Toungoo  and  ihaton,  part  of  the  Karen-ni  hills,  with  the  Salvcea 
hill  tract  and  the  northnm  parts  of  Amhetst.  whidi  fonn  tbtt  nonhera 
portion  of  the  Tenasaenm  administrative  division.  The  third 
natural  division  of  Burma  b  the  old  province  of  Tenasaenm.  vbick. 
constituted  in  i8a6  with  Moulmetn  as  its  capital,  fonaed  the  nacleits 
from  which  the  British  supremacy  througnoat  Burma  has  gioam. 
It  b  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  high  range  ol  bills  which  form  the  eastern  bonndafy  of  the 
province  towards  Sum.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Mer^  aod 
Tavoy  and  a  part  of  Amherst,  and  includes  also  the  Mcfgm  Aichi- 
peiago.  The  surface  of  thb  part  of  the  country  is  aonntaiaoes 
and  much  intersected  with  streams.  Northward  fiom  thks  Iks 
the  major  portion  of  the  Southern  Shan  States  mm!  Kare«HB 
and  a  narrowing  strip  along  the  Salween  of  the  Northern  Skaa 
States. 

Ifountains. — Burma  proper  b  encircled  on  three  aides  by  a  %al 
of  mountain  ranges.  Tne  Arakan  Yomas  starting  from  Cape  Ncgtaia 
extend  northwards  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  cxtaat  tiO  they 
join  the  Chin  and  Naga  hills.  They  then  fonamrt  of  a  syste*  of 
ranges  which  curve  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Qiindwia  nvcr.sad 
with  the  Kumoo  range  and  the  hiUs  of  the  Jade  and  Amber  auoes. 
make  up  a  highland  tract  separated  from  the  great  Northern  Shaa 
plateau  by  the  gorges  of  the  Irrawaddy  river.  On  the  east  the 
Kachin,  Snan  and  Karen  hills,  extending  from  the  valley  ot  the 
Irrawaddy  into  China  far  beyond  the  SSwecn  gai;ge.  form  a  cea- 
tinuous  barrier  and  boundary,  and  tail  off  into  a  narrow  range  vhkh 
forms  the  eastern  watershea  of  the  Salween  and  separates  Tcaa»> 
serim  from  Siam.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Arakan  Yomas,  LaUaag. 
rises  nearly  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  in  the  eastern  Kachm  k&, 
which  run  northwards  from  the  state  of  MAng  Mit  to  kmi  the  hifh 
range  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwcea.  sir 
two  peaks,  Sanu  and  Woreng.  which  nse  to  a  height  of  ii,aoe  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  Kumon  range  running  down  from  the  Hkamti 
country  east  of  Assam  to  near  Mogaung  ends  in  a  peak  known  as 
Sh  wedaunggyi.  which  reaches  some  ^750  ft.  There  are  several  peaks 
in  the  Ruby  Mines  dbtrict  which  nse  beyond  Tooo  ft.  and  Lot  Uag 
in  the  Northern  Shan  States  reaches  9000  ft.  Compared  with  these 
ranges  the  Pegu  Yomas  assume  the  proportions  of  men  hiOs.  ^ipa. 
a  detached  peak  in  the  Myingyan  district,  belongs  to  thb  systea 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  5000  ft.,  but  it  b  tntemting  nably 
as  an  extinct  volcano,  a  landmark  and  an  object  of 
folklore,  throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Bumia.  Mi 
occur  at  Minbu.  but  they  are  not  in  any  sense  mountainsw 
rather  the  hot  springs  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Bams. 
They  are  merely  cratera  raised  above  the  level  of  the  aurfoundint 
country  by  the  gradual  accretwn  of  the  soft  oily  mud.  which  over- 
flows at  frequent  intervals  whenever  a  discharge  of  gas  ocrin& 
Spurs  of  the  Chin  hills  run  down  the  whole  lerwth  of  the  Lever 
Chindwin  dbtrict,  almost  to  Sagain^,  and  one  hiO.  Powiodaoag.  is 
particulariy  noted  on  account  df  its  innumerable  cave  tcmplrs. 
which  are  said  to  hold  no  fewer  than  446,444  imaces  of  BitMha 
Huge  caves,  of  which  the  most  noted  are  the  Farm  Caves,  oocnr  b 
the  hilb  near  Moulmein,  and  they  too  are  full  of  idics  of  thear  ancimt 
use  as  temples,  though  now  they  are  chiefly  vbited  in  ctmacwa 
with  the  bats,  whose  flight  viewed  from  a  distance,  mm  they  issue  tttm 
the  caves,  resembles  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

Rivers. — Of  the  riven  of  Burma  the  Irrawaddy  b  the  most  im- 
portant. It  rises  possibly  beyond  the  confines  of  Barma  in  ibe 
unexplored  regions,  where  Indu.  Tibet  aiKl  China  meet,  and  srenis 
to  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  considerable  timra 
of  no  great  length.  Two  riven,  the  Mali  and  the  N'mai,  mecnv; 
about  latitude  25*  45'  some  150  m.  north  of  Bhamo,  oontriUiK 
chiefly  to  its  volume,  and  during  the  dry  weather  it  is  navigable  for 
steamcra  up  to  their  confluence.  Up  to  Bhamo.  a  distance  ol  900  a 
from  the  sea,  it  is  navigable  thrcMighout  the  year,  and  its  chiri 
tributary  in  Burma,  the  Chindwin,  is  also  navigable  for  stcsescn 
for  300  m.  from  iU  junctk>n  with  the  Irrawaddy  at  PalUJkkn.  TW 
Chindwin,  called  in  its  upper  reaches  the  Tanai,  rises  in  the  kJ:> 
south-west  of  Thama,  and  flows  due  north  till  it  enters  the  sDotb- 
east  corner  of  the  Hukawng  valley,  where  it  turns  aorth*«esi  and 
continues  in  that  direction  cutting  the  valley  into  two  ahnoai  eq«d 
parts  until  it  reaches  its  north-west  range,  when  it  tarns  alatcit 
due  south  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Chindwin.  It  b  a  swift  cksr 
river,  fed  in  its  upper  reaches  by  numerous  mountain  streams.  TH 
Mogaung  river,  nsing  in  the  waterriied  which  divides  the  Irra*adi>' 
ana  the  Chindwin  drainages,  flows  south  and  aouth-cnst  for  i9o  ■ 
before  it  joins  the  IrrawMdy,  and  b  navigable  for  ateawen  as  far 
as  Kamaing  for  about  four  months  in  the  year.  Sooth  of  Tha^vtayo. 
where  arms  of  the  Arakan  Yomas  approach  the  river  ana  afanost 
meet  that  spur  of  the  Pegu  Yomas  which  formed  till  1886  the 
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rt/iern  Boundary  of  British  Burmt.  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy 
rns  out  a|ain.  and  at  Yegin  Mingyt  near  Myanaung  the  influence 
the  tide  is  first  felt,  and  the  delta  may  be  said  to  begin.  The 
called  rivers  of  the  delta,  the  Ngawun,  Py«R>alaw,  Panmawaddy, 
inzalu  and  Ptantanaw,  arc  simply  the  larger  mouths  of  the  lrra> 
idy,  and  the  whole  country  towards  the  sea  is  a  close  network  of 
'ks  where  there  are  few  or  no  roads  and  boats  take  the  place  of 
s  for  every  purpose.  There  is,  however,  one  true  river  of  some 
,  the  HIatog,  which  rises  near  Prome,  flows  southwards  and 
ts  the  Peru  river  and  the  Pazundaung  creek  near  Rangoon,  and 
I  forms  the  estuary  which  is  known  as  the  Rangoon  river  and 
titutes  the  harbour  of  Rangoon.  East  of  the  Rangoon  river 
still  within  the  deltaic  area,  though  cut  off  from  the  main  delta 
he  southeni  end  of  the  Pegu  Yomas,  lies  the  mouth  of  the 
ng.  This  river,  rising  in  the  Sham-Karen  hills,  flows  first  due 
1  and  then  southward  through  the  Kyauksd,  Yamithin  and 
igoo  districts,  its  line  being  followed  by  the  Mandalay-Rangoon 
ay  as  far  south  as  Nyaunglibin  in  the  Pegu  district.  At 
goo  it  is  narrow,  but  below  Shwegytn  it  widens,  and  at  Sittang  it 
fa  mile  broad.  It  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and  near 
outh  its  course  is  constantly  changing^  owing  to  erosion  and 
(ponding  accrctionsL  The  second  river  in  the  province  in  point 
i  it  the  Saiween,  a  huge  river,  believed  from  the  volume  of  its 
1  to  rise  in  the  Tibetan  mountains  to  the  north  of  Lhasa.  It 
ill  probability  actually  longer  than  the  Irrawaddy,  but  it  is 
be  compared  to  that  nver  in  importance.  It  is,  in  fact,  walled 
either  side,  with  banks  varying  in  British  territory  from 
0  6000  ft.  high  and  at  present  unnavigable  owing  to  serious 
in  Lower  Burma  and  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  Shan  States, 
he  open  to  traffic  for  considerable  reaches  in  its  middle  course. 
^aing  and  the  Attaran  rivers  meet  the  Saiween  at  its  mouth, 
e  three  rivers  form  the  harbour  of  Moulmdn,  the  second 
of  Burma. 

f.— The  largest  lake  in  the  province  is  Indawgyi  in  the 
ina  district.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  100  sq.  m.  and  is 
ded  on  three  sides  by  ranses  of  hills,  but  is  open  to  the  north 
;  has  an  outlet  in  the  Indaw  river.  In  the  nighUnds  of  the 
!ls  there  are  the  Inle  lakes  near  Yawnghwe,  and  in  the  Katha 
also  there  is  another  Indaw  which  covers  some  60  so.  m. 
kes  are  the  Paun^^lin  lake  in  Minbu  district,  the  Inma  lalce  in 
he  Tu  and  Duva  in  Henzada,  the  Shahkigyi  and  the  Iny^yi 
in,  the  sacred  fake  at  Ye  in  Tenaaaerim,  and  the  Nagamauk. 
fa  ung and  Walonbyan  in  Arakan.  The  Meiktila  lake  covers 
tf  some  5  sq.  m.,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  at  least  an  artificial 
I n  the  heart  of  the  delta  numerous  larn  lakes  or  marshes 
ig  in  fish  are  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Irrawaddy  river 
le  rainy  season,  but  these  either  assume  very  diminutive 
ns  or  ojsappear  altogether  in  the  dry  season. 
-. — The  climate  of  the  delta  u  cooler  and  more  temperate 
pper  Burma,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  fairer  complexion  and 
lysique  of  the  people  of  the  lower  province  as  compared 
inhabitants  of  the  drier  and  hotter  upper  districts  as  far 
,  where  there  is  a  great  infusion  of  other  types  of  the  Tibeto< 
imity.  North  oi  the  apex  of  the  delta  and  the  boundary 
ic  d«ltaic  and  inland  tracts,  the  rainfall  giadually  lessens 
4inbu,  where  what  was  formeriy  called  the  Fainksa  aone 
s  and  extends  as  far  as  Katha.  The  rainfall  in  the  coast 
tries  from  sbout  200  in.  in  the  Arakan  and  Tenasserim 
>  an  average  of  90  in  Rangoon  and  the  adjoining  portion 
Hraddy  delta.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Upper  Burma  the 
rather  leas  than  in  the  country  adjoining  Rangoon,  and 
Eone  the  anniud  average  falls  as  low  as  20  and  30  in. 
perature  varies  almost  as  much  as  the  rainfall.  It  is 
he  cential  xone,  the  mean  of  the  maximum  readings  in 
rts  as  Magwe,  Myingyan,  Kyauks^,  Mandalajr  and 
the  month  ot  May  being  close  on  100*  F.,  while  in  the 
sub-montane  districts  it  is  nearly  ten  desrees  less.  The 
i  minimum  readings  in  December  in  the  central  aone 

few  degrees  under  60*  F.  and  in  the  littoral  districts  a 
over  that  figure.  In  the  hilly  district  of  Mogdk  (Ruby 
[December  mean  minimum  is  ^6-8*  and  the  mean  maxi- 
rhe  climate  of  the  Chin  and  Kachin  hills  and  also  of  the 

is  temperate.     In  the  shade  and  off  the  ground  the 

rarely  rises  above  80*  F.  or  falls  below  25  F.  In  the 
id  in  the  sun  as  much  as  150*  F.  is  registered,  and  on 
he  cold  weather  ten  dmees  of  frost  are  not  uncommon. 
»m  seen  either  in  the  Chin  or  Shan  hills,  but  there  are 
izes  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Kachin  country.  In 
alleys  of  the  Shan  hills,  and  especially  in  the  Saiween 
lade  maximum  reaches  100*  r.  regulariy  for  several 
il.  The  rainfall  in  the  hills  varies  very  considerably, 
ange  from  about  60  in.  in  the  broader  valleys  to  about 

higher  forest-clad  ranges. 

^^olosically,  British  Burma  connsts  of  two  divisions, 
J  a  western.     The  dividing  line  runs  from  the  mouth 

river  alons  the  railway  to  Mandalay,  and  thence  con- 
ard,  writh  the  same  general  direction  but  curving 
js  the  east.  West  of  this  line  the  rocks  are  chiefly 
^uatem«ry :  east  of  it  they  are  mostly  Palaeocoic  or 
ie  western  mountain  ranges  the  beds  are  thrown  into 


a  series  of  folds  whkh  form  a  gentle  curve  running  from  south  to 
north  with  its  convexity  facing  westward.  There  is  an  axial  xone  of 
Cretaceous  and  Lower  Eocene,  and  thb  is  flanked  on  each  side  by 
the  Upper  Eocene  and  the  Mwcene,  while  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Pliocene.  Along  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arakan  coast  the  sea  spreads  over  the  western  Miocene  xone.  The 
Cretaceous  beds  have  not  yet  been  separated  from  the  overlying 
Eocene,  and  the  identificatbn  of  the  system  rests  on  the  discovery 
of  a  ungle  Cenomanian  ammonite.  Ine  Eocene  beds  are  marine 
and  contain  nummulites.  The  Miocene  beds  are  also  marine  and 
are  characterixed  by  an  abundant  molluscan  fauna.  The  Pliocene, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  freshwater  origin,  and  contains  silicificd 
wood  and  numerous  remains  of  Mammalia.  Flint  chips,  which 
appear  to  have  been  fashioned  by  hand,  are  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Miocene  beds,  but  to  prove  the  existence  of  man  at  so  early 
a  period  would  require  stronger  evidence  than  has  yet  been  brought 
forward. 

The  older  rocks  of  eastern  Burma  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
Gneiss  and  granite  occur:  Ordovician  fossils  have  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Shan  States,  and  Carboniferous  fossils  in  Tenasserim  and  near 
Moulmein.  Volcanic  rocks  are  not  common  in  any  part  of  Burma, 
but  about  so  m.  north-north-east  of  Yenangyaung  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Pops  rises  to  a  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
Pliocene  pbin.  Intrusions  oia  serpentine-like  rock  break  through 
the  Miocene  strata  north  of  Bhamo,  and  similar  intrusions  occur  in 
the  western  ranges.  Whether  the  mud  "  volcanoes"  of  the  Irra- 
waddy valley  have  any  connexion  with  volcanic  activity  may  be 
doubted.  Tne  petroleum  of  Burma  occurs  in  the  Miocene  beds,  one 
of  the  best-known  fields  being  that  of  Yenangyaung.  Coal  is  found 
in  the  Tertiary  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  in 
Tenasserim.  Tin  b  abundant  in  Tenasserim,  and  lead  and  silver 
have  been  worked  extensively  in  the  Shan  States.  The  famous 
rubyr  mines  of  Upper  Burma  are  in  metamorphic  rock,  while  the 
jadeite  of  the  Bhamo  neighbourhood  is  associated  with  the  Tertiary 
intnisiotts  of  serpentinc-like  rock  already  notk»d.' 

Population.— Tht  total  population  of  Bunna  in  igoi  was 
10,490,624  as  against  7,722,053  in  1891;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  large  increase  was  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Shan 
States  and  the  Chin  hills  in  the  census  area.  Even  in  Burma 
proper,  however,  there  was  an  increase  during  the  decade  of 
1,530,822,  or  Z9'8  %.  The  density  of  population  per  square 
mile  is  44  as  compared  with  167  for  the  whole  of  India  and  552 
for  the  Bengal  Dielta.  England  and  Wales  have  a  population 
more  than  twelve  times  as  dense  as  that  of  Burma,  so  there  is 
still  room  for  expansion.  The  chief  races  of  Burma  are  Burmese 
(6,508,682),  Anikancse  (405,i43)>  Karens  (717,859),  Shans 
(787,087),  Chins  (179,292),  Kachins  (64,405)  and  Talaings 
(321,898);  but  these  totals  do  not  include  the  Shan  States  and 
Chin  hills.  The  Burmese  in  person  baye  the  Mongoloid  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  Indo-Chinese  races,  the  Tibetans  and 
tribes  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya.  They  may  be  generally 
described  as  of  a  stout,  .active,  well-proportioned  form;  of  a 
brown  but  never  of  an  intensely  dark  complexion,  with  black, 
coarse,  lank  and  abundant  hair,  and  a  little  more  beard  than  is 
possessed  by  the  Siamese.  Owing  to  their  gay  and  lively  dis- 
position the  Burmese  have  been  called  "  the  Irish  of  the  East," 
and  like  the  Irish  they  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laziness.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  British  power,  the  immigration  of  Hindtis  with 
a  lower  standard  of  comfort  and  of  Chinamen  with  a  keener 
business  instinct  has  threatened  the  economic  independence  of 
the  Burmese  in  their  own  country.  As  compared  with  the  Hindu, 
the  Burmese  wear  silk  instead  of  cotton,  and  eat  rice  instead  of  the 
cheaper  grains;  they  are  of  an  altogether  freer  and  less  servile, 
but  also  of  a  less  practical  character.  The.  Burmese  women 
have  a  keener  business  instinct  than  the  men,  and  serve  in  some 
degree  to  redress  the  balance.  The  Burmese  children  are  adored 
by  their  parents,  and  are  said  to  be  the  happiest  and  merriest 
children  in  the  world. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  Burmese  are  supposed  by 
modem  philologists  to  have  come,  as  joint  members  of  a  vast 
Indo-Chinese  immigration  swarm,  from  western  China  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  then  separated,  some  to 
people  Tibet  and  Assam,  the  others  to  press  southwards  into  the 

>  See  also,  for  geology,  W.  Theobald,  "  On  the  Geology  of  Pegu/* 
Jlf«in.  Ceol.  StiTP.  /nota,  vol.  x.pt.  ii.  (1874);  F.  Noetlinff,  "The 
E>eveloproent  and  Subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  System  in  Burma," 
R£C.  Ceol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xxviii.  (1895).  pp.  59-86,  pi.  ii.;  F. 
Noetling. "  The  Occurrence  of  Petroleum  in  Burma,  and  its  Technical 
ExpkMUtwn,"  Mem.  Ceol.  Sun,  India,  vol.  xxvii.  pt.  ii.  (1898). 
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plains  of  Burma.    The  indigenous  tonguM  of  Bunna  are  divided 
into  the  following  groups: — 


A.  Indo-Chinese    (1)  Tibet-Burman 
family  sub-family 

(a)  Siamese-Chineee 
sub-family 

(3)  M6n-Antiam 
sub-family 


B.  Malay  family 


(a)  The  Burmese  group. 
lb)  The  Kachin  group. 

(e)  The  Kuki-Chin  group. 

(d)  The  Tai  group. 
■(e)  The  Karen  group. 

(f)  The  Upper  Middle  Me- 

kong or  Wa  Palaung 
group. 

Cc)  The  North  Cambodian 
group. 

(A)  The  Selung  language. 


Burmese,  which  was  spoken  by  7,006,495  people  in  the  province 
in  1901,  is  a  monosyllabic  language,  with,  according  to  some 
authorities,  three  different  tones;  so  that  any  given  syllable 
may  have  three  entirely  different  meanings  only  distinguishable 
by  the  intonation  when  spoken,  or  by  accents  or  diacritical 
marks  when  written.  There  are,  however,  very  many  weighty 
authorities  who  deny  the  existence  of  tones  in  the  language. 
The  Burmese  alphabet  is  borrowed  from  the  Aryan  Sanskrit 
through  the  Pftli  of  Upper  India.  The  language  is  written  from 
left  to  right  in  what  appears  to  be  an  unbroken  line.  Thus 
Burma  possesses  two  kinds  of  literature,  P&li  and  Burmese. 
The  PAli  is  by  far  the  more  ancient,  including  as  it  does  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  that  originally  found  their  way  to  Burma 
from  Ceylon  and  southern  India.  The  Burmese  literature  is 
for  the  most  port  metrical,  and  consists  of  religious  romances, 
chronological  histories  and  songs.  The  Maka  YaMawin  or  "  Royal 
Chronicle,"  forms  the  great  historical  work  of  Burma,  This  is 
an  authorized  history,  in  which  everything  unflattering  to  the 
Burmese  monarchs  was  rigidly  suppressed.  After  the  Second 
Burmese  War  no  record  was  ever  made  in  the  Yagatrin  that 
Pegu  had  been  torn  away  from  Burma  by  the  British.  The 
folksongs  are  the  truest  and  most  interesting  national  literature. 
The  Burmese  are  fond  of  stage-plays  in  which  great  licence  of 
language  is  permitted,  and  great  liberty  to  "  gag  "  is  left  to  the 
wit  or  intelligence  of  the  actors. 

Gmernment. — ^The  province  as  a  division  of  the  Indian  empire 
is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  first  appointed  zst 
May  1897,  with  a  legislative  council  of  nine  members,  five  of 
whom  are  officials.  There  are,  besides,  a  chief  secretary,  revenue 
secretary,  secretary  and  two  imder-secretaries,  a  public  works 
department  secretary  with  two  assistants.  The  revenue  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  is  superintended  by  a  finanda] 
commissioner,  assisted  by  two  secretaries,  and  a  director  of  land 
records  and  agriculture,  with  a  land  records  departmental  staff. 
There  is  a  chief  court  for  the  province  with  a  chief  justice  and 
three  justices,  established  in  May  1900.  Other  purely  judicial 
officers  are  the  judicial  commissioner  for  Upper  Burma,  and  the 
civil  judges  of  Mandalay  and  Moulmein.  There  are  four  com- 
missioners of  revenue  and  circuit,  and  nineteen  deputy  com- 
missioners in  Lower  Burma,  and  four  commissioners  and 
seventeen  deputy  commissioners  in  Upper  Burma.  There  are 
two  superintendents  of  the  Shan  States,  one  for  the  northern 
and  one  for  the  southern  Shan  States,  and  an  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  latter;  a  superintendent  of  the  Arakan  hill 
tracts  and  of  the  Chin  bills,  and  a  Chinese  political  adviser  taken 
from  the  Chinese  consular  service.  The  police  are  under  the 
control  of  an  inspector-general,  with  deputy  inspector-general 
for  civil  and  military  police,  and  for  supply  and  dothing.  The 
education  department  is  under  a  director  of  public  instruction, 
and  there  are  three  drdes — eastern,  western  and  Upper  Burma, 
each  under  an  inspector  of  schools. 

The  Burma  forests  are  divided  into  three  drdes  each  under 
a  conservator,  with  twenty-one  deputy  conservators.  There 
are  also  a  deputy  postmaster-general,  chief  superintendent  and 
four  superintendents  of  telegraphs,  a  chief  collector  of  customs, 
three  collectors  and  four  port  officers,  and  an  inspector-general 
of  jails.    At  the  principal  towns  benches  of  honorary  magistrates, 


exercising  powers  of  various  degrees,  have  been  constitated. 
There  are  fortyH>ne  munidpal  towns,  fourteen  of  which  are  in 
Upper  Burma.    The  commissioners  of  division  axe  ex  c^io 
sessioiu  judges  in  their  several  divisions,  and  abo  have  civ  J 
powers,  and  powers  as  revenue  officers.    They  are  responsible 
to  the  lieute(iant-govemor,  each  in  his  own  division,  for  the 
working  of  every  department  of  the  public  service,  except  the 
military  department^  and  the  branches  of  the  adminxstimiioa 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  goverament.     The 
deputy  commissioners  perform  the  functions  of  dbtxict  magis- 
trates, district  judges,  collectors  and  repstran,  besides  the 
misceUaneous  duties  which  fall  to  the  prindpal  distxict  ofhoer 
as  representative  of  government.    Sub(»dinate  to  the  deputy 
commissioners    are    assistant    commissionets,    cxtra-nasistaat 
commissioners  and  myo6ks,  who  are  invested  with  various 
magisterial,  dvil  and  revenue  powers,  and  hold  charge  of  the 
townships,  as  the  units  of  regular  dvil  and  revenue  juxiadictioa 
are  called,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  districts,  into  which  most  of 
these  townships  are  grouped.    Among  the  salaried  staff  of 
officials,  the  townships  officers  are  the  ultimate  representatives 
of  government  who  come  into  most  direct  contact  with  the 
people.    Finally,  there  are  the  village  headmen,  iwistfd  in  Upper 
Burma  by  dden,  variously  designated  according  to  old  costom. 
Similarly  in  the  towns,  there  are  headmen  of  wards  and  ciders  of 
blocks.    In  Um>er  Burma  these  headmen  have  always  been 
revenue  collectors.    The  system  under  which  in  towns  headmen 
of  wards  and  dders  of  blocks  are  appointed  is  of  conparativel/ 
recent  origui,  and  is  modelled  on  the  village  system. 

The  Shan  States  were  dedaml  to  be  a  part  of  British  lacfia  bv 
notification  in  z8^  The  Shan  Sutes  Act  of  1888  vests  the  ci\-il. 
criminal  and  revenue  administrstion  in  the  chief  of  the 
state,  subject  to  the  restrictions  spodfied  in  the  jsao^ 
or  patent  grnnted  to  him.  The  law  to  be  administered 
in  each  state  is  the  customary  law  of  the  sute,  so  far  as  it  is  is 
accordance  with  the  justice,  equity  and  good  conscience,  and  not 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  the  rest  of  British  India.  The 
superintendents  exercise  general  control  over  the  administiatioa  of 
cnminal  justice,  and  have  power  to  call  for  cases,  and  to  eserci«e 
wide  revinonary  powers.  Criminal  jurisdictioo  in  cases  in  wfakh 
either  the  oompEainant  or  the  defendant  is  a  European,  or  American, 
or  a  government  servant,  or  a  British  subject  not  a  native  of  a  Shan 
State,  is  withdxawn  from  the  chiefs  and  vested  in  the  soperistciidecics 
and  assistant  superintendents.  Ndther  the  superintefidents  nor  the 
assistant  superintendents  have  power  to  try  dvil  suirs,  whether  tbr 
parties  are  Shans  or  not.  In  the  Myelat  divisioa  of  the  soutktra 
Shan  States,  however,  the  criminal  law  is  practically  the  sane  ss 
the  law  in  force  in  Up|)er  Burma,  and  the  ngwcgunhmus,  or  petty 
chiefs,  have  been  appointed  magistrates  of  Uie  scoood  ^is.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Shan  States  ate  of  three  classes :—{i)  sawbwas:  (3} 
ifkyosas;  (3)  ngwegunhmus.  The  last  are  found  cmly  in  the  liy^t, 
or  bolder  country  between  the  southern  Shan  States  and  Bunna. 
Then  are  fifteen  sawbwas,  sixteen  myosasand  tbiftees  ngwegvnbmu  » 
in  the  Shan  States  proper.  Two  sawbwas  are  under  the  supervisinn 
of  the  commissioner  of  the  Mandalay  division,  and  two  under  the 
commissioner  of  the  Sagaing  division.  The  sutes  vary  coormouitly 
in  siae,  from  the  is,ooo  sq.  m.  of  the  Tcans-Salwcen  Sute  of  Kf-ng 
Tung,  to  the  3'95  sq.  m.  of  Nam  HkAm  in  the  Myelat.  The  bttrr 
contained  only  41  houses  with  210  inhabitants  in  1897  and  has  hixt 
been  merged  in  the  adjoining  state.  There  are  bve  sutes.  all 
sawbwaships,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
northern  Snan  States,  besidn  an  indeterminate  number  of  Wa  Sutn 
and  communities  of  other  races  beyond  the  Sslwecn  river.  Tbe 
superintoqdent  of  the  southon  Shan  Sutes  supervises  thtity-nioc. 
of  which  ten  are  sawbwaships.  The  beadouartera  of  the  aortbrni 
Shan  Sutes  are  at  Lashio,  01  the  southern  Snan  Sutes  at  Tattng-g>  L 

The  sutes  induded  in  eastern  and  western  Kareo-ni  are  aot  part 
of  Britidi  India,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  laws  in  fora  in 
the  Shan  Sutes,  but  they  .are  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  southern  Shan  Sutes. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Karen  hills  is  at  present  dealt  %tth 
on  the  prindple  of  political  as  distinguished  from  adnuniitrstiw 
control.  The  tribes  are  not  interfered  with  as  kmg  as  they  keep  the 
peace.  What  is  spedfically  known  as  the  Kachin  hills,  the  country 
Uken  under  administration  in  the  Bhamo  and  Myitkyioa  ditthctt. 
is  divided  into  forty  tracts  Beyond  these  trscu  there  sie  nuoy 
Kachins  in  Katha.  Mflng-Mit,  and  the  northern  Shan  Sutet.  bvt 
though  they  are  often  the  preponderating,  they  are  not  the  ekchiavv 
population.  The  country  within  the  forty  trscts  may  be  coasidcRd 
the  Kachin  hills  proper,  and  it  lies  between  93*  30'  and  9t*yf  N. 
lat.  and  96*  and  98*  E.  k>ng.  Within  this  area  the  petty  chieu  have 
appointment  orders,  the  people  are  disarmed,  and  the  rate  of  trtbote 
per  househdd  is  fixed  in  each  case.    Covemment  is  rcguhttd  by  the 
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The  land  tax  ia  lupplemented  by  a  p3l 
tai  on  tM  male  populatKn  Iron  It  to  M  yeart  of  ace,  with  the 
eaception  of  jnunigiviit  durint  the  fint  Gvv  yean  of  tbur  leiidence. 
letiaiaui  lencbeti,  aeboalmaHeia,  favemaent  acrvanCa  and  Iboae 
unable  to  obtain  dieir  own  UveliboDd.  In  1S90-1I91  the  revenue  of 
Lower  Burma  baa  riiCB  to  Ri^fiS,iiX7>  (rora  imperial  laiation, 
^'■SS^'JIfJ  fof  pn™>°S  ■™™'.  »"^  Ra.iJ.i4.M6  from  i"- 
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a  liifher  rent  waa  obtained.  The  value  variet  crurmouily  acccedioj 
to  colour,  which  abould  be  a  particular  ahade  of  dark  nnen.  Senu 
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TheoM  river  minea  produced  the  ben  quatity.  Tbe  quarry  mine 
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reduced  permanently  in  1898  to  Rt.3,oo,ooo  a  year,  but  the  share 
of  the  profits  taken  oy  government  was  tncreaaed  from  30  to  30%. 
There  are  other  ruby  mines  at  Nanyaseik  in  the  Myttkyina  district 
and  at  Sagyin  in  the  Mandalay  district,  where  the  mining  b  by 
native  methods  under  licence-iees  of  Rs.5  and  Rs.10  a  month. 
They  are,  however,  only  moderately  sucoeuful.  Gold  is  found  in 
most  of  the  rivers  in  Upper  Burma,  but  the  gold-waahing  industry 
is  for  the  most  part  spasmodic  in  the  intervals  of  apjiculture.  There 
is  a  gold  mine  at  Kyaukpazat  in  the  Mawnaing  circle  of  the  Kathra 
dbtnct,  where  the  quartz  is  crushed  by  machinery  and  treated  by 
chemical  processes.  Work  was  begun  in  1895.  ana  the  yield  of  gold 
in  that  year  was  274  oz.,  which  increased  to  893  oz.  in  1896-1897. 
This,  however,  proved  to  be  merely  a  pocket,  and  the  mine  is  now 
shut  down.  Dredging  for  gold,  however,  seems  likely  to  prove  very 
profitable  and  gold  dust  is  found  in  practically  every  nvcr  in  the  hills. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  petroleum  industry  are  Yenangyaung 
in  the  Magwe,  and  Yenangyat  in  the  Pakdkku  aistricts.  The  welb 
have  been  worked  for  a  little  over  a  centuiy  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  Burma  Oil  Company  since  1880  lua  worked  by  drilled 
wells  on  the  American  or  cable  system,  and  the  amount  produced  is 
yeariy  becoming  more  and  more  important. 

Amber  it  extracted  by  Kachina  in  the  Hukawng  valley  beyond 
the  administrative  border,  but  the  quality  of  the  fossil  resin  is  not 
very  good.  The  amount  exported  varies  considerably.  Tourmaline 
or  rubellite  b  found  on  the  oorders  of  the  Riiby  Mines  dbtrict  and 
in  the  Shan  State  of  Mfing  LOng.  Steatite  b  extracted  from  the 
Arakan  hill  quarries.  Salt  is  manufactured  at  various  places  in 
Up^r  Burma,  notably  in  the  lower  Chindwin,  Saeaing,  Shweboi 
Myingyan  and  Yamethin  districts,  as  well  aa  at  Nfawhkio  in  the 
Shan  State  of  Thibaw.  Iron  b  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
hills,  and  b  worked  by  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A  good  deal 
is  extracted  and  manufactured  into  native  implements  at  Pang 
Ldng  in  the  LCgya  (Laihka)  Shan  State.  Lead  is  extracted  by  a 
Chinese  lessee  from  the  mines  at  Bawzaing  ^Maw-sOn)  in  the  Myelat, 
southern  Shan  States.    The  ore  b  rich  in  sdver  as  well  as  in  Ittd. 

Ag^iaUUtn. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  land  b  by  far  the  most 
important  industry  in  Burma.  Only  9*4%  of  the  people  were 
classed  as  urban  in  the  census  of  1901,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  thb  number  were  natives  of  India  and  not  Burmese. 
Neariy  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  are  directly  or  indirectly 
enga^  in  agriculture  and  kindred  occupations.  Throughout 
most  of  the  villages  in  the  rural  tracts  men,  women  and  children 
all  take  part  in  the  agricultural  operations,  although  in  riverine 
villages  wlude  families  often  support  themselves  from  the  sale 
of  petty  oomnxKilties  and  eatables.  The  food  of  the  people 
conusts  as  a  rule  of  boiled  rice  with  salted  fresh  or  dri^  fish, 
salt,  sessamum-oil,  chillies,  onions,  turmeric,  boiled  vegetables, 
and  occasionally  meat  of  some  sort  from  elephant  flesh  down  to 
smaller  animab,  fowb  and  almost  everything  except  snakes,  by 
way  of  condiment. 

The  staple  crop  of  the  province  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Borma 
b  rice.  In  Lower  Burma  it  b  overwhelmiiffily  the  largest  crop; 
in  Upper  Burma  it  b  grown  wherever  practicable.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  molster  parts  of  the  province  the  agricultural  season 
b  the  wet  period  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  lastinff  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  November.  In  some  parts  of  Lower  Burma  and  in  the 
dry  districts  of  Upper  Burma  a  hot  season  crop  b  also  grown  with 
the  assistance  of  irrigation  during  the  spring  months.  Oxen  are  used 
for  ptoughing  the  higher  lands  with  light  soil,  and  the  heavier  and 
stronger  bunakies  for  ploughing  wet  tracts  and  marshy  lands.  As 
rice  has  to  be  transfdanted  as  well  as  sown  and  irrigated,  it  needs 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  expended  on  it;  and  the  Burman 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  somewhat  indolent  cultivator.  The 
Karens  and  Shans  who  settle  in  the  plains  expend  much  more  care 
in  ploughing  and  weeding  their  crops.  Other  crops  which  are  grown 
in  the  province,  especially  in  Upper  Burma,  comprise  maize,  til- 
seed  .  sugarcane,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  millet,  other  food  grains 
including  pulse,  condiments  and  spices;  tea,  barley,  sago,  linseed 
and  other  oil-seeds,  various  fibres,  indigo  and  outer  dye  crops, 
besides  orchards  and  garden  produce.  At  the  time  of  the  British 
annexation  of  Burma  there  were  some  old  irrigation  systems  in  the 
Kyauksi  and  Minbu  districts^  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair,  and  these  have  now  been  renewed  and  extended.  In 
addition  to  thb  tlw  Mandalay  Canal,  40  m.  in  length,  with  fourteen 
distributaries  was  opened  in  190^ ;  the  Shwebo  canal,  27  m.  k>ng, 
was  opened  in  1906,  and  a  beginniiw  had  been  made  of  two  branches 
S9  and  ao  m.  in  length,  and  01  the  Mta  canal,  begun  in  1904,  53  m. 
in  length.  In  all  upwards  of  300,000  acres  are  subiect  to  imgatk>n 
under  these  schemesL  On  the  whole  the  people  of  Burma  are  pros- 
perous and  contented.  Taxes  and  land  revenue  are  tight :  markets 
tor  the  disposal  of  produce  are  constant  and  prices  good;  while 
fresh  land  is  still  available  in  most  districts.  Compared  with  the 
congested  districts  in  the  other  pro^nnces  of  Indb,  with  the  exception 
of  Assam,  the  lot  of  the  Burman  is  decidedly  envbble. 

Forutt. — ^Tbe  forests  of  Burma  are  the  finest  in  British  India  and 


one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  wealth  of  the  country;  it  is  fraa 
Burma  that  the  world  draws  its  main  supply  of  teak  for  shipbatldiai. 
and  indeed  it  was  the  demand  for  teak  tnat largely  led  to  the  aaaea- 
tion  of  Burma.  At  the  close  of  the  First  Burmese  War  in  iM 
Tcnasserim  was  annexed  because  it  was  supposed  to  contaia  Urge 
supplies  of  thb  valuable  timber;  and  it  was  trouble  with  a  Bnt.Zk 
forest  company  that  directly  led  to  the  Third  Burmese  War  of  tfes 
Since  the  introduction  of  iron  ships  teak  has  supplanted  oak.  beaiBF 
it  contains  an  essentul  oil  which  preserves  iron  and  seed,  'tatiad 
of  corroding  them  like  the  tannic  acid  contained  in  oak.  The  ioeau 
of  Burma,  therefore,  are  now  strictly  preser\'ed  by  the  gomnvect 
and  there  b  a  regular  forest  department  for  the  cooscrvatian  uA 
cutting  of  timber,  the  planting  01  young  trees  for  future  geaentkA. 
the  prevention  ol  forest  fires,  and  for  generally  supervinag  tbar 
treatment  by  the  natives,  in  the  reserves  the  trees  of  cwaiiietrial 
value  can  only  be  cut  under  a  licence  returning  a  revenue  to  the  Aair. 
while  unreseivcd  trees  can  be  cut  by  the  natives  for  kont  cos- 
sumption.  There  are  naturally  very  many  trees  in  these  fbi«it» 
besides  the  teak.  In  Lower  Burma  alone  the  cttUDentkw  d  tie 
trees  made  by  Sutpu  Kurz  in  hb  ForeU  Flawa  ff  Britisk  Bwm 
(1877)  induda  some  1500  q>ecies.  and  the  unknown  spedesof  Upper 
Burma  and  the  Shan  States  would  probably  increase  thb  total  «wy 
considerably.  In  addition  to  teak,  which  provides  the  bulk  <d  tk 
revenue,  the  most  valuable  woods  are  ska  or  cutch,  iodia  nkber. 
pyingado,  or  ironwood  for  railway  sleepers,  and  padamk.  Ostsde 
these  reserves  enormous  tracts  of  forest  and  juone  still  renaia  im 
<learance  and  cultivation,  reservation  being  mostly  confined  to  foicsi 
land  unsuitable  for  crops.  In  1870-187 1  the  state  reserved  fofcits 
covered  only  133  sq.  m.,  in  all  tne  Rangoon  division.  The  total 
receipts  from  the  forests  then  amounted  to  Ra.7.7>4oa  In  i£89~ 
1890  the  total  area  of  reserved  forests  in  Lower  Burma  was  $574 
sq.  m.,  and  the  gross  revenue  was  Rs.  3 1,34,730.  and  the  expendtiirc 
was  Rs.  13,3 1 ,930.  The  work  of  the  forest  department  did  act  bc|tt 
in  Upper  Burma  till  1891.  At  the  end  of  1 89a  the  reserved  fotcats « 
Upper  Burma  amounted  to  1099  sq.  n.  On  30th  lane  1S96  it* 
reserved  area  amounted  to  5438  sq.  m.  At  the  dose  01 1899  the  ana 
of  the  reserved  forests  in  the  whole  province  amounted  to  15,669 
sq.  m.,  and  in  1903-1904  to  20.038  sq.  m.  with  a  icveaac  d 
Rs>  85. 19.404  and  expenditure  amounting  to  Rs.35,00,3 11.  la  i9t>5- 
IQ06  there  were  20.54s  sq.  m.  of  reserved  forest,  and  it  b  pnUtk 
that  when  the  work  oC  reservation  b  complete  thae  wail  be  Kjatoo 
cq.  m.  of  preserves  or  12  %  of  the  total  area. 

Fisheries. — Fisheries  and  fish-curing  exist  both  along  the  ses-costf 
of  Burma  and  in  inland  tracts,  and  anorded  employment  to  126.6}! 
persons  in  1907.  The  chief  seat  of  the  industry  b  in  the  Thoagva 
and  Bassein  dbtricts.  where  the  income  from  the  leased  fisteks  «a 
individual  streams  sometimes  amounts  to  between  {6000  aad  £7000 
a  year.  Net  fisheries,  worked  by  licence-holders  in  the  priocipsi 
rivers  and  along  the  sea-shore,  are  not  neariy  so  prafitablr  si  th* 
closed  fisheries— called  In — wbkh  are  from  time  to  time  sold  br 
auction  for  fixed  periods  of  years.  Salted  'fish  forms,  akmg  man 
boiled  rice,  one  of  the  chief  articles  ef  food  amoac  the  Burmese:  »ai 
as  the  price  of  salted  fish  b  gradually  rising  along  with  the  proapcnty 
and  purchasingpower  of  tt»e  population,  thb  industry  b oa  s  ytrf 
sound  basis.  There  are  in  addition  some  pearling  grounds  b  tbe 
Mergui  Archipelago,  which  have  a  very  recent  history:  they  %tn 
practically  unknown  before  1890;  in  the  early  'nineties  they  »et« 
worked  by  Australbn  adventurers,  most  of  whom  have  fiace  (le- 
parted;  and  now  they  are  leased  in  Mocks  to  a  syndicatt  of  Oiju- 
men,  who  grant  sub-leases  to  individual  adventurers  at  the  rate  d 
£25  a  pump  for  the  peariing  year.  The  chief  harvest  b  ef  mother  d 
pearl,  which  suffices  to  pay  the  working  expenses:  aad  there  »  ovi' 
and  above  the  chance  of  finding  a  peari  of  price.  Some  pcarb  vortb 
£1000  and  upwards  have  recently  been  discovered. 

Manvjactura  and  Art. — ^The  staple  industry  of  Bums  is 
agriculture,  but  many  cultivators  are  also  artisans  in  the  by- 
season.  In  addition  to*rice-growing  and  the  felling  and  cxtractioa 
of  timber,  and  the  fisheries,  the  chief  occupations  axe  rice-huskicg. 
silk- weaving  and  dyeing.  The  intxoductioa  of  ^eap  ooUoas  sad 
silk  fabrics  has  dealt  a  blow  to  hand-weaving,  while  aaSine  dyes 
are  driving  out  the  native  vegetable  product;  but  both  industno 
still  linger  in  the  rural  tracts.  The  best  sflk-wcaveis  are  to  be 
found  at  Amarapura.  There  laxse  numbers  of  peopit  foUoe 
this  occupation  as  their  sole  means  of  hvdllKMKl,  wfaercss  slk 
and  cotton  weaving  throughout  the  |»ovince  fenenOy  a  cariird 
on  by  girls  and  women  while  unoccupied  by  other  donMstK 
duties.  The  Burmese  are  fond  of  bright  o^un,  and  piak  aad 
yellow  harmonixe  weQ  with  thdr  dark  olive  complenm,  bat 
even  here  the  influence  of  western  dvilixatioa  is  being  fdt,  aad 
in  the  towns  the  tendency  now  b  towards  nuroon,  brown.  6Lvt 
and  tiark  green  for  the  women's  skirts.  The  total  nimibcr  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  textile  fabrics  in  Bnntt 
according  to  the  census  of  1901  was  419,007.  The  chief  dye- 
product  of  Burma  is  cutch,  a  brown  dye  obtained  from  the  wood 
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iftheskatnt  Catcb-boOing  foirau  the  chief  mttos  of  livelihood 
)/  a  iaige  number  of  tbe  poorer  dasws  in  the  Pzome  and  Thayet- 
nyo  d^tricts  of  Lomr  Buzina,  and  a  subsidiazy  means  of 
ubsisteDcedsewbeie.  Qieioot  making  and  unoking  is  universal 
moog  both  sexes.  TIk  diief  arts  of  Bunna  are  wood-carving 
ad  silverirorJL  The  floral  wood-carving  u  remarkable  for  its 
eedom  and  spontaneity.  The  carving  is  done  in  teak  wood 
ben  it  is  meant  for  fixtures,  bat  teak  has  a  coarse  grain,  and 
berwise  yamme  dogwood,  said  to  be  a  spedes  of  gmelina,  is 
;ferred  The  tools  employed  are  chisel,  gouge  and  mallet, 
e  design  is  traced  on  the  wood  with  fharcoal,  gouged  out  in 
rough,  and  finished  with  sharp  fine  tools,  using  the  mallet 
every  stroke.  Tbe  great  bulk  of  the  silver  work  is  in  the 
n  of  bowls  of  different  sizes,  in  shape  something  like  the 
er  haJf  of  a  barrel,  only  noore  convex,  of  betd  boxes,  cups  and 
U  boxes  for  lime.  Both  in  the  wood-carving  and  silver  work 
Burmese  character  displays  itself,  giving  boldness,  breadth 
freedom  of  design,  but  a  general  want  of  careful  finish, 
^rtunately  the  national  art  is  losing  its  distinctive  type 
i^h  contact  with  western  civilization. 
ncffKrce.— The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Burma  are  rice 
imber.  In  1895  the  quantity  of  rice  exported  in  the  foreign 
coastal  trade  amounted  to  1^41 9,175  tons  valued  at 
77,66,133,  and  in  1905  tlie  figures  were  2,187,764  tons, 
Rs.  15,67,38,388.  En^and  takes  by  far  the  greatest  share 
rma's  rice,  though  large  quantities  are  also  consumed  in 
iny,  while  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland  also  consume 
iderable  amount  The  regular  couxse  of  trade  is  apt  to 
fected  by  famines  in  India  or  Japan.  In  1900  over  one 
tons  of  rice  were  shipped  to  India  during  the  fanune  there, 
ce-mills,  almost  all  situated  at  the  various  seaports, 
tbe  harvest  from  the  cultivator  through  middlemen. 
Jue  of  teak  exported  in  1895  was  Rs.i,34,64f303,  and 
;,  Rs.i,3x,03,40i.  Subordinate  products  for  exports 
cutch  dye,  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber,  cotton,  petroJeum 
;.  By  far  the  largest  of  the  imports  are  cotton,  silk  and 
piece-goods,  while  subordinate  imports  include  hardware, 
igs,  sugar,  tobacco  and  liquors. 

flowing  table  shows  the  progressive  value  of  the  trade  of 
ncc  1871-1873. — 


'ear 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

-1872 

3.»5.79.86o 
6.38.49.840 

11,78.02.170 
8.05.71.410 

6,93,82,030 

-t882 

14.44.21.250 

-1892 

10.50.06.347 

12.67.21.878 

23.17.28.125 

-1902 

12,78.46.636 

18.74.47.200 

3  J. 52.93.836 

-1905 

17,06.20,796 

23.94.69.114 

41.00.89.910 

Communications. — In  1871-1872  there  were  814  m.  of 
wr  Burma,  but  the  chief  means  of  internal  communication 
>r.  Steamers  plied  on  the  Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Thayetmyo. 

of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  now  ply  to  Bassein 
>oints  on  the  Irrawaddy  as  far  north  as  Bbamo,  and  in 
tlier  to  Myitlr/^ina,  and  also  on  the  Chindwin  as  far  north 
ind  to  Homafin  during  the  rains.  The  Arakan  Flotilla 
as  also  helped  to  open  up  the  Arakan  division.  The 
ids  h;as  not  greatly  increased  in  Lower  Burma,  but  there 
rcat  deal  ot  road  constuction  in  Upper  Burma.  At  the 
?ar  1904— 1903  there  were  in  the  whole  province  7^86  m. 
>  m.  of  which  were  metalled  and  3170  unmetallea,  with 
Khcr  tracks.  But  the  chief  advance  in  communications 
ailivay  construction.  The  first  railway  from  Rangoon 
*i  xn..  was  opened  in  1877,  and  that  from  Rangoon  to 
S  m.,  ivas  opened  in  1884.  Since  the  annexation  of 
a  this  has  been  extended  to  Mandalay,  and  the  Mu 
y  has  been  constructed  from  Sagaing  to  Mvitkytna,  a 
>2  m.  from  Rangoon.  The  Mandalay-Lasnio  railway 
ipfeted.  Ami  trains  run  from  Mandalay  to  Lashio,  a 
78  m.  Xhe  Sagaing-MAnywa-Aldn  branch  and  the 
igryan  branch  were  opened  to  traffic  during  1900. 
A-ay  from  Henzada  to  Bassein  was  formed  and  a  con- 
ritn  the  Prome  line  from  Henzada  to  Letpadan  was 
>3.  Railvirays  were  also  constructed  from  Pegu  to 
m.  in  length,  and  from  Henzada  to  Kyane>tn, 66  m. 
j  construction  was  contemplated  of  a  railway  from 
Taung^-8:yi,  the  headquarters  of  the  southern  Shan 

[>tal  leng^th  of  lines  open  in  1904-1905  was  1340  m., 

nznunication  in  Burma  ia  still  very  incomplete.    Five 


of  the  eight  oommisdonershipe  and  Lashio,the  capital  of  the  northern 
Shan  States,  have  communication  with  each  other  by  raUway,  but 
Taung-eyi  ixiA  the  southern  Shan  States  can  still  only  be  ruched 
by  a  ml(>road  through  difficult  country  for  cart  traffic  and  the  head- 
quazten  of  thiee  oonamisnooerships,  Moulmein,  Afyab  and  Minbo, 
have  no  railway  communication  with  Rangoon.  Arakan  is  in  the 
worst  position  of  all,  for  it  b  connected  with  Burma  by  neither  rail- 
way  nor  river,  nor  even  by  a  metalled  road,  and  the  only  way  to 
reach  Akyab  from  Rangoon  is  once  a  week  by 


Lam. — ^The  British  govenune&t  has  administered  the  law  in 
Burma  on  principles  identical  with  those  whidi  have  been 
adopted  elsewhere  in  the  British  dominions  in  India.  That 
portion  of  the  law  which  is  usually  desoibed  as  An^^Indian 
law  (see  iMDiAif  Law)  is  generally  applicable  to  Burma,  though 
Uiere  are  certain  districts  inhabited  by  tribes  in  a  backwaid 
state  of  civilisation  which  are  excepted  from  its  operation.  Acts 
of  the  British  psiiiament  idating  to  India  generally  would  be 
applicable  to  Burma,  whether  passed  before  or  after  its  annexa- 
tion, these  acts  being  considered  applicable  to  all  the  dominions 
of  the  oown  in  India.  As  rega«ls  the  acts  of  the  governor^ 
general  in  ooundl  passed  for  India  genenlly— they,  too,  were  from 
the  first  applicable  to  Lower  Burma;  and  they  have  all  been 
declared  applicable  to  Upper  Burma  also  by  the  Burma  Laws 
Act  of  1898.  That  portion  of  the  English  law  which  has  been 
introduced  into  India  without,  legislation,  and  all  the  rules  of 
law  resting  upon  the  authority  of  the  ootirts,  are  made  applicable 
to  Burma  by  the  same  act.  But  consistently  with  the  practice 
which  has  always  prevailed  bi  India,  there  is  a  large  field  of  law 
in  Burma  which  the  British  government  has  not  attempted  to 
disturb.  It  is  expressly  directed  by  the  act  of  1898  above  referred 
to,  that  in  regard  to  succession,  inheritance,  marriage,  caste  or 
any  religious  usage  or  institution,  the  law  to  be  administered 
in  Burma  is  (a)  the  Buddhist  law  in  cases  where  the  parties  are 
Buddhists,  {h)  the  Mahommedan  law  in  cases  where  the  parties 
are  Mahommedans,  (e)  the  Hindu  law  in  cases  where  the  parties 
are  Hindus,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  have  been  modified 
by  the  legislature.  The  reservation  thus  made  in  favour  of  the 
native  laws  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  similar  reservation  made 
in  India  (see  Indian  Law,  where  the  Hindu  law  and  the  Mahom- 
medan Law  are  described).  The  Buddhist  law  is  contained  in 
certain  sacred  books  called  Dhammatkatt,  The  laws  themselves 
are  derived  from  one  of  the  collections  which  Hindus  attribute 
to  Manu,  but  in  some  respects  they  now  widely  differ  from  the 
andent  Hindu  law  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  There  is  no  certainty 
as  to  the  date  or  method  of  their  introduction^  The  whde  of 
the  law  administered  now  in  Burma  rests  tdtimately  upon 
statutory  authority;  and  all  the  Indian  acts  relating  to  Burma, 
whether  of  the  govemor-general  or  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Burma  in  oouncil,  will  be  found  in  the  Burma  Code  (Calcutta, 
1899),  and  in  the  supplements  to  that  volume  which  are  published 
from  time  to  time  at  Rangoon.  There  is  no  complete  translatior 
of  the  DkammatkatSj  but  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  trans 
lated.  An  account  of  these  tran^tions  will  be  found  in  Tfu 
Principles  of  Buddhist  Law  by  Chan  Toon  (Rangoon,  1894), 
which  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  those  principles  in  something 
approaching  to  a  systematic  form. 

History. — ^It  is  probable  that  Burma  is  the  Chryse  Regio  of 
Ptolemy,  a  name  parallel  in  meaning  to  Sonaparanla,  ibt  classic 
Pali  title  assigned  to  the  country  round  the  capital  in  Burmese 
documents.  The  royal  history  traces  the  lineage  of  the  kings  to 
the  ancient  Buddhist, monarchs  of  India.  This  no  doubt  is 
fabulous,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  bow  early  communication  with 
Gangetic  India  began.  From  the  nth  to  the  X3th  century  the 
old  Burman  empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  to  this 
period  belong  the  splendid  remains  of  architecture  at  Pagan. 
The  city  and  the  dynasty  were  destroyed  by  a  Chinese  (or  rather 
Mongol)  invasion(i284  A.D.)  in  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan.  After 
that  the  empire  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  and  Central  Burma  was  often 
subject  to  Shan  dynasties.  In  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century 
the  Burmese  princes  of  Toungoo,  in  the  north-east  of  Pegu, 
began  to  rise  to  power,  and  established  a  dynasty  wb'ch  at  one 
time  held  possession  of  Pegu,  Ava  and  Arakan.  They  made 
their  capital  at  Pegu,  and  to  this  dynasty  bek>ng  the  gorgeous 
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descriptions  of  some  of  tht  travellers  of  the  i6t]i  century.  Their 
irars  exhausted  the  country,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
it  was  in  the  greatest  decay.  A  new  dynasty  arose  in  Ava, 
which  subdued  Pegu,  and  maintained  their  supremacy  through- 
out the  Z7th  and  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  i8Ui  century. 
The  Pcguans  or  Talaings  then  revolted,  and  having  taken  the 
capital  Ava,  and  made  the  king  prisoner,  reduced  the  whole 
country  to  submission.  Alompra,  left  by  the  conqueror  in  charge 
of  the  village  of  M6tshobo,  planned  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
He  attadud  the  Peguans  at  first  with  small  detachments; 
but  when  his  forces  increased,  he  suddenly  advanced,  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital  in  the  autumn  of  1753. 

In  1754  the  Peguans  sent  an  armament  of  wat-boats  against 
Ava,  but  they  were  totally  defeated  by  Alompra;  while  in  the 
districts  of  Prome,  Donubyu,  &c,  the  Burmans  revolted,  and 
eq>eUed  all  the  Pegu  garrisons  in  their  towns.  In  1754  Prome 
was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  was  again  defeated  by 
Alompra,  and  the  war  was  transforred  from  the  upper  provinces 
to  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  the  numerous  creeks 
and  canals  which  intersect  the  lower  country.  In  1755  the  yuva 
raja,  the  king  of  Pegu's  brother,  was  equally  unsuccesoful,  after 
which  the  Peguans  were  driven  from  Bassein  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  were  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  fortress  of  Syriam, 
distant  12  m.  from  Rangoon.  Here  they  enjoyed  a  brief  reppse, 
Alompra  being  called  away  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Siamese;  but  returning 
victorious,  he  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Syriam  and  took  it  by 
surprise.  In  these  wars  the  French  sided  with  the  Peguans, 
the  English  with  the  Burmans.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry,  Jiad  sent  two  ships  to  the  aid  of  the  former;  but 
the  master  of  the  first  was  decoyed  up  the  river  1^  Alompra, 
where  he  was  massacred  along  with  his  whole  crew.  The  other 
escaped  to  Pondicherry.  Alompra  was  now  master  of  all  the 
navigable  rivers;  and  the  Peguans,  shut  out  from  foreign  aid, 
were  finally  subdued.  In  1757  theconqueror  laid  siege  to  the  dty 
of  P^^,  which  capitulated,  on  condition  that  their  own  king 
should  govern  the  country,  but  that  he  should  do  homage  for  his 
kingdom,  and  should  also  surrender  his  daughter  to  the  victorious 
monarch.  Alompra  never  contemplated  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition;  and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  aban- 
doned it  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  following  year  the 
Peguans  vainly  enckavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Alompra 
afterwards  reduced  the  town  and  district  of  Tavoy,  and  finally 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Siamese.  His  army  advanced  to 
Mergui  and  Tenasserim,  both  of  which  towns  were  taken;  and 
he  was  besieging  the  capital  of  Siam  when  he  was  taken  ilL  He 
immediately  ordered  his  army  to  retreat,  in  h<^>ea  of  reaching 
his  capital  alive;  but  he  expired  on  the  way,  in  1760,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  eight  years.  In  the 
previous  year  he  had  massacred  the  English  of  the  establishment 
of  Negrais,  whom  he  suspected  of  a.««isting  the  Peguans.  He  was 
succecicled  by  his  eldest  son  Noungdaugyi,  whose  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Sin-byu-sbin,  and  after- 
wards by  one  of  his  father's  generals.  He  died  in  little  more 
than  three  years,  leaving  one  son  in  his  infancy;  and  on  his 
decease  the  throne  was  seized  by  his  brother  Sin-byu^shin.  The 
new  king  was  intent,  like  his  predecessor^,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
adjacent  states,  and  accordingly  made  war  in  1765  on  the 
Manipur  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  Siamese,  with  partial  success. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Siamese,  and,  after  a  long 
blockade,  obtained  possession  of  their  capital.  But  while  the 
Burmans  were  extending  their  conquests  in  this  quarter,  they 
were  invaded  by  a  Chinese  army  of  50,000  men  from  the  province 
of  Yunnan.  This  army  was  hemmed  in  by  the  skill  of  the 
Burmans;  and,  being  reduced  by  the  want  of  provisions,  it  was 
afterwarcb  attacked  and  totally  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  2500  men,  who  were  sent  in  fetters  to  work  in  the  Burmese 
capital  at  their  several  trades.  In  the  meantime  the  Siamese 
revolted,  and  while  the  Burman  army  was  marching  against 
them,  the  Peguan  soldiers  who  had  been  incorporated  in  it  rose 
against  their  companions,  and  commencing  an  indiscriminate 
tnassacre,  pursued  the  Burman  army  to  the  gates  of  Rangoon, 


which  they  bfrifgrJ,  but  were  unable  to  cupcnre.  In  1774 
Sin-byu-shin.was  engaged  in  reducing  the  maxanding  tribo. 
He  took  the  dtttxict  and  fort  of  Martaban  from  the  revolted 
Peguans ;  and  in  the  following  year  be  tailed  down  the  Inawaddj 
with  an  army  <rf  50,000  men,  and,  arriving  at  Rangwin,  pat  le 
death  the  aged  monarch  of  Pegu,  along  with  many  of  his  nakki, 
who  had  shared  with  him  in  the  offence  of  rrhHbon.  Bediedia 
1776,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yean,  during  which  he  bad  czteaded 
the  Burmese  dominions  on  every  side.  He  was  socneeded  by  ha 
son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  called  Singumin  (Chengnza  of  Sjrmes), 
who  proved  himself  a  bloodthirsty  despot,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  unde,  Bodawpayft  or  Mentaragyi,  in  1781,  ^bo  asocnded 
the  vacant  throne.  In  1783  the  new  king  effected  the  oonqoestof 
Arakan.  In  the  same  year  be  removed  his  irndnwy  from  Avi, 
which,  with  brief  interruptions,  had  been  the  capital  for  foer 
centuries,  to  the  new  dty  of  Amaxapuxa,  "  the  City  of  the 
Immortals." 

The  Siamese  who  had  revolted  in  1771  were  never  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Burmans;  but  the  latter  retained  their  dominwa 
over  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  MerguL  In  the  year  1785  they 
attacked  the  island  of  Junkaeylon  with  a  fleet  of  boats  iod  n 
army,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back  with  loss;  and  a  second 
attempt  by  the  Burman  monarch,  nbo  in  1786  invaded  Si&a 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  attended  with  no  better  snooeas. 
In  1793  peace  was  conduded  between  these  two  powers,  the 
Siamese  yidding  to  the  Burmans  the  entire  poeseaaioa  of  the 
coast  of  Tenasserim  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  twoioportaat 
seaports  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy. 

In  1795  the  Burmese  were  involved  in  a  diipatc  with  the 
British  in  India,  in  consequence  of  their  tnx^,  to  the  amoimt  of 
3000  men,  entering  the  district  of  Chittagong  in  paxsnit  of  three 
robbers  who  had  fled  from  justice  across  the  frontier.  Ezpbaa* 
tions  being  made  and  terms  of  accommodation  offered  by 
General  E^kine,  the  commanding  officer,  the  Burmese  coB' 
mander  retired  from  the  British  territories,  when  the  fogithres 
were  restored,  and  all  differences  for  the  time  amicaUy  arranged. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  gradual  extension  <rf  the  British 
and  Burmese  territories  would  in  time  hdag  the  two  povos 
into  dose  contact  along  a  more  extended  fine  of  frontier,  and 
in  all  probability  lead  to  a  war  between  them.  It  hspprwd, 
accordin^y,  that  the  Burmese,  carrying  their  arms  into  Assam 
and  Manipur,  penetrated  to  the  Briti^  border  near  Sylhet,  00  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  beyond  which  were  the  pof  urimw 
of  the  chiefs  of  Cachar,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  Burmese  leaders,  arrested  in  their  career  of 
conquest,  were  impatient  to  measure  their  strength  with  their 
new  neighbours.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Europeus 
who  resided  in  Ava,  that  they  were  entirdy  unacquainted  vith 
the  disdpUne  and  resources  of  the  Europeans.  They  imagiatd 
that,  like  other  nations,  they  would  fall  before  thdr  superior 
tactics  and  valour;  and  thdr  cupidity  was  inflamed  by  tk 
prospect  of  marching  to  Calcutta  and  plundering  the  oouatry. 
At  length  their  chiefs  ventured  on  the  open  violation  of  the 
British  territories.  They  attacked  a  party  of  sepoys  withm  the 
frontier,  and  sdzed  and  carried  off  British  sobjects,  while  at  aO 
points  their  troops,  moving  in  large  bodies,  assomed  the  most 
menacing  positions.  In  the  south  cnoroadunents  were  maik 
upon  the  British  frontier  of  Chittagong.  Tbe  island  of  Shahpttra, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf  river,  had  been  occapkd  by  a  aaiaO 
guard  of  British  troops.  These  were  attacked  on  the  sjrd  ol 
September  X823  by  the  Burmese,  and  driven  from  their  post  «iih 
the  loss  of  several  lives;  and  to  the  repeated  demands  of  the 
British  for  redress  no  answer  was  returned.  Other  outrages 
ensued;  and  at  length,  on  Mardi  5th,  1824,  war  was  dcdared  by 
the  British  government.  The  military  <^)eratioos,  which  vi9 
be  found  described  under  BtTUOESE  Wau,  ended  in  the  treaty  of 
Yandaboo  on  the  24th  of  February  1826,  wfaidi  conceded  the 
British  terms  and  enabled  their  army  to  be  withdrawn. 

For  some  years  the  relations  of  peace  continued  nn&tuibed. 
Probably  the  feeling  of  amity  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  govcn- 
ment  was  not  very  strong;  but  so  long  as  the  pcinoe  by  vhon 
the  treaty  was  conduded  continued  in  power,  no  attempt  vai 
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made  to  depart  fram  its  main  stipulations.  That  monarch, 
fia-ggi-daw,  however,  was  obliged  in  1837  to  yield  the  throne 
to  a  osurper  who  appeared  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Thar- 
rawaddiCrharawadJ).  The  latter,  at  an  early  period,  manifested 
Dot  only  that  hatred  of  British  connexion  which  was  almost 
unfvenal  at  the  Burmese  court,  but  also  the  extiemest  contempt. 
For  several  years  it  bad  become  apparent  that  the  period  was 
approaching  when  war  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese 
governments  would  again  become  inevitable.  The  British 
resident,  Major  fiuiney,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1830,  finding 
his  presence  at  Ava  agreeable  neither  to  the  king  nor  to  himself, 
amoved  in  1837  to  Rangoon,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired 
rom  the  country.  Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  forego 
ven  the  pretence  ci  maintaining  relations  of  friendship,  and  the 
ritish  functionary  at  that  time,  CaptainMadeod,  was  withdrawn 
.  1840  altogether  from  a  country  where  his  continuance  would 
ive  been  but  a  mockery.  The  state  of  sullen  dislike  which 
iJowed  was  after  a  while  succeeded  by  more  active  evidences 
hostility.  Acts  of  violence  were  committed  on  British  ships 
d  fin'tish  seamen.  Remonstrance  was  consequently  made  by 
;  firitish  government,  and  its  envoys  were  supported  by  a 
all  naval  force.  The  officers  on  whom  devblvoi  the  duty  of 
resenting  the  wrongs  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  demand- 
redress,  proceeded  to  Rangoon,  the  governor  of  which  pkice 
been  a  chief  actor  in  the  outrages  complained  of;  but  so  far 
:  they  from  meeting  with  any  signs  of  regret,  that  they  were 
ted  with  indignity  and  contempt,  and  compdled  to  retire 
out  accomplishing  anything  beyond  blockading  the  ports. 
;ries  of  negotiations  followed;  nothing  was  demanded  of 
Burmese  l^ond  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  the 
ies  inflicted  on  the  masters  of  two  British  vessels,  an  apology 
le  insults  ofifered  by  the  governor  of  Rangoon  to  the  repre- 
tives  of  the  British  government,  and  the  re-establishment 
least  the  appearance  of  friendly  relations  by  the  reception 
ritish  agent  by  the  Burmese  government.  But  the  obduracy 
ig  Pagan,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1846,  led  to  the 
I  alike  of  atonement  for  past  wrongs,  of  any  expression 
ret  for  the  display  of  gratuitous  insolence,  and  of  any 
ion  of  a  desire  to  maintain  friendship  for  the  future, 
rr  Burmese  war  was  the  result,  the  first  shot  being  fired 
lary  1852.  As  in  the  former,  though  success  was  varying, 
tish  finally  triumphed,  and  the  chief  towns  in  the  lower 
the  Burmese  kingdom  fell  to  them  in  succession.  The 
Pegu,  the  capital  of  that  portion  which,  after  having 
ptured,  had  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
iptured  and  retained,  and  the  whole  province  of  Pegu 
proclamation  of  the  governor-general.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
to  be  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  on  the  aoth  of 
;r  1852.  No  treaty  was  obtained  or  Insisted  upon, — 
ih  government  being  content  with  the  tacit  acquiescence 
1^  of  Burnoa  without  such  doctunents;  but  its  resolution 
red,  that  any  active  demonstration  of  hostility,  by  him 
'ollowed  by  retribution. 

the  same  time  a  revolution  broke  out  which  resulted 
'agon's  dethroncmenL  His  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
ad  made  him  obnoxious  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
1  many  of  his  actions  recall  the  worst  passages  of  the 
the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  Minddn  prince,  'w-ho 
c  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety,  made  him  prisoner 
-y  185^,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Burma 
'C  end  of  the  year.  The  ne^  monarch,  known  as 
>n,  showed  himself  suffidently  arrogant  in  his  dealings 
uropcan  powers,  but  was  wise  enough  to  keep  free 
pproach  towards  hostility.  The  loss  of  Pegu  was 
ter  of  bitter  regret,  and  he  absolutely  refused  to 
:  it  hy  a  formal  treaty.  In  the  beginning  of  1855 
sion  of  compliment  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  govcmor- 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Major  (afterwards 
PhayrCy  de  facte  governor  of  the  new  province  of 
ppolnte<l  envoy  to  the  Burmese  court.  He  was 
by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Henry) Yule  assecrctary. 
lana  as  i^eolo^t,  and  hi9  mission  added  largely  to 


our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country;  but  In  Its  main 
object  of  obtaining  a  treaty  it  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  not  till 
1 86a  that  the  king  at  length  yielded,  and  his  relations  with 
Britain  were  {daced  on  a  definite  diplomatic  basis. 

In  that  year  the  province  of  British  Burma,  the  present  Lower 
Burma,  was  f  ormed,with  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  as  chief  commissioner. 
In  1867  a  treaty  was  conduded  at  Mandalay  providing  for  the 
free  intercourse  of  trade  and  the  establishment  of  regular  diplo- 
matic relations.  King  Mind6n  died  in  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  King  Thibaw.  Early  in  1879  he  exdted  much  horror 
by  executing  a  number  of  the.  members  of  the  Burmese  royal 
family,  and  relations  became  much  strained.  The  British 
residoit  was  withdrawn  in  October  1879.  The  government  of 
the  country  rapidly  became  bad.  Control  over  many  of  the 
outlying  districts  was  lost,  and  the  elements  of  disorder  on  the 
British  frontier  were  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Tlie  Burmese  court,  in  contravention  of  the  express 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1869,  created  monopolies  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trade  of  both  England  and  Burma;  and  while  the  Indian 
government  was  unrepresented  at  Mandalay,  representatives 
of  Italy  and  France  were  welcomed,  and  two  separate  embassies 
were  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  new  and,  if 
possible,  dose  sllisnrm  with  sundry  European  powers.  Matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  towards  the  dose  of  1885,  when  the 
Burmese  government  imposed  a  fine  of  £230,000  on  the  Bombay- 
Burma  "Hading  Corporation,  and  refused  to  comply  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  Indian  government  that  the  cause  of  complaint 
should  be  investigated  by  an  impartial  arbitrator.  An  ultimatum 
was  therefore  despatched  on  the  22nd  of  October  1885.  On 
the  9th  of  November  a  reply  was  received  In  Rangoon  amounting 
to  an  tmconditional  refusal.  The  king  on  the  7th  of  November 
issued  a  prodanuttion  calling  upon  his  subjects  to  drive  the 
British  into  the  sea.  On  the  14th  of  November  1885  the  British 
fidd  force  crossed  the  frontier,  and  advanced  to  Mandalay 
without  incurring  any  serious  resistance  (see  Burmese  Waes). 
It  reached  Ava  on  the  36th  of  November,  and  an  envoy  from  the 
king  signified  his  subnussion.  On  the  38th  of  November  the 
British  occupied  Mandalay,  and  next  day  King  Thibaw  was  sent 
down  the  river  to  Rangoon,  whence  he  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Ratnagiri  on  the  Bombay  coast.  Upper  Burma  was  formally 
annexed  on  the  ist  of  January  x886,  and  the  work  of  restoring 
the  country  to  order  and  introducing  settled  government 
commenced.  This  was  a  more  serious  task  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  Burmese  government,  and  occupied  four  years.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  character  of  the  country,  which  was 
characterized  as  one  vast  military  obstacle,  and  in  part  to  the 
disorganization  which  had  been  steadily  growing  during  the  six 
years  of  King  Thibaw's  reign.  By  the  dose  of  1889  all  the  larger 
bands  of  marauders  were  broken  up,  and  since  1890  the  country 
has  enjoyed  greater  freedom  from  violent  crime  than  the  province 
formerly  known  as  British  Burma.  By  the  Upper  Burma 
Village  Regulations  and  the  Lower  Burma  Village  Act,  the 
villagers  themselves  were  nuide  responsible  for  maintaining 
order  in  every  village,  and  the  system  has  worked  with  the  greatest 
success.  During  the  decade  Z891-190X  the  population  Increased 
by  19*8%  and  oUtivation  by  53%.  With  good  harvests  and 
good  markets  the  standard  of  living  in  Burma  has  much  improved. 
Large  areas  of  cultivable  waste  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
•tion,  and  the  general  result  has  been  a  contented  people.  The 
boundary  with  Siam  was  demarcated  in  1893,  and  that  with 
China  was  completed  in  1 900. 

Authorities. — Qficial:  Cot.  Horace  Spearman,  British  Burma 
CazeHeer  (3  vols.,  Rangoon,  1879}:  Sir  j.  George  Scott,  Vftper 
Burma  CazeUter  (5  vols.,  Rangoon,  1900-1901).    Non-official:  Jlight 

Rev.  r  - 

1881); 

-Cumini..  _       .  

Folk  (London.  1897):  Max  and  Bertha  Ferrars,  Burma  (London, 
1900) :  H.  Fidding,  The  Soul  of  a  People  {Buddhism  in  Burma) 
(London.  1898),  Thibaw's  Queen  (London.  I899).  A  People  at 
School  (1906);  Capt.  C.  J.  Forbes,  F.S..  Burma  (London.  1878). 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Lantuages  of  Farther  India  (London, 
1881).  Legendary  History  of  Burma  and  Arakan  (Rangoon.  1882); 
J.  Cordon,  Burma  and  its  Inhabitants  (London.  1876) ;  Mrv  E.  Hart 
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Piditresque  Burma  (London,  1897);  Gen.  R.  Macmahon.  Far 
Cathay  and  Farther  India  (London.  1892);  Rev.  F.  Maaon.  D.D., 
Burma  (Rangoon,  i860);  E.  H.  Parker,  Burma  (Rangoon,  1892); 
Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  History  of  Btirma  (London,  i88a)  ;  C  C.  Rigby, 
History  of  the  Operations  tn  Northern  ArtUtan  and  tne  Yawdwin  Chin 
Hiiis  (Rangoon,  1897),  Sir  I.George  Scott,  Bttrma,  As  it  is.  As  it 
was,  and  As  it  vriU  be  (London.  1886) ;  Shway  Yoe,  The  Burman, 
His  L4fe  and  Notions  (2nd  cd..  London.  1896};  D.  M.  Smeaton,  The 
Karens  of  Burma  (London,  1887);  Sir  Henry  Yule,  A  Mission  to 
Ava  (London.  1858);  J.  Nisbet,  Burma  under  British  Rule  and 
Before  (London,  1901):  V.  D.  Scott  O'Connor,  The  SUhen  East 
(London,  1904);  Talbot  Kelly,  Burma  (London,  15^)5);  an  ex- 
haustive  account  of  the  administration  is  contained  in  Ur  Alleync 
Ircbnd's  The  Provinu  of  Burma,  Report  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
univertity  of  Chicago  (Boston,  U.SJV.,  2  vols.,  1907}.      (J.  G.  Sc.) 

BURMANN,  PIETER  (1668-1741),  Dutch  classical  scholar, 
knowm  as  "  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  was 
bom  at  Utrecht.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  uni versi  ty 
where  he  studied  under  Graevius  and  Gronovius.  He  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  classical  langiiages,  and 
became  'unusually  proficient  in  Latin  composition.  As  he  was 
intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  spent  some  years  in  attend- 
ance on  the  law  classes.  For  about  a  year  he  studied  at  Leiden, 
paying  special  attention  to  philosophy  and  Greek.  On  his  return 
to  Utrecht  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (March  x688), 
and  after  travelling  through  Switzerland  and  part  of  Germany, 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law,  without,  however,  abandoning 
his  classical  studies.  In  December  x  69 1  he  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  tithes  which  were  originally  paid  to  the  bi^p  of  Utrecht, 
and  five  years  later  was  nominated  to  the  professorship  of 
eloquence  and  history.  To  this  chair  was.  soon  added  that  of 
Greek  and  politics.  In  17x4  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris  and 
ransacked  the  libraries.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  the  celebrated  Perizonixis,  who  had  held  the  chair 
of  history,  Greek  language  and  eloquence  at  Ldden.  He  was 
subsequer4tly  appointed  professor  of  history  for  the  United 
Provinces  and  chief  librarian.  His  numerous  editorial  and  critical 
works  spread  his  fame  as  a  scholar  throughout  Europe,  and 
engaged  him  in  many  of  the  stormy  disputes  which  were- then  so 
common  among  men  of  letters.  Burmann  was  rather  a  compiler 
than  a  critic;  his  commentaries  show  immense  learning  and 
accuracy,  but  are  wanting  in  taste 'and  judgment.  He  died  on 
the  31st  of  March  1741. 

Burmann   edited    the   following   classical   authors: — Phaedrus 

[1698):  Horace  (1609);  Valerius  Flaccus  (1702);  Petrontus  Arbiter 

1709);    Vclleius  Paterculus  (1719);    Quintiltan   (1720):    Justin 

1722):    Ovid  (1727):    Podae  Latini  minores  (1731);    Suetonius 

[1736) ;  Lucan  (1740).    He  also  published  an  edition  of  Buchanan's 

works,  continued  Gracvius's  great  work,  Thesaurus  A  ntiquitatum  et 

Historiarum  lialiae,  and  wrote  a  treatise  De  Vecti^alihus  populi 

Romani  (1694)  and  a  short  manual  of  Roman  antiquities,  Anttquita- 

turn  Romanarum  Breois  Descriptio  (171X).    His  Sylloge  etisUnaruM 

a  viris  iUustribus  scriptarum  (1725)  is  of  importance  for  tne  histoiv 

of  learned  men.    The  list  of  his  works  occupies  five  pages  in  Saxe  s 

Onomasticcn.    His  poems  and  orations  were  published  after  his 

death.    There  is  an  account  of  his  life  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine 

for  April  (1742)  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson. 

BURMANN,  PIETER  (X7X4-X778),  caUed  by  himself  "  the 
Younger  "  (Secundus),  Dutch  philologist,  nephew  of  the  above, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  xjth  of  Octobef  X7i4..  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  in  Leidcip,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
and  philology  under  C.  A.  Duker  and  Arnold  von  Drokenborch 
at  Utrecht.  In  X735  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
and  history  at  Franeker,  with  which  the  chair  of  poetry  was 
combined  in  X74X.  In  the  following  year  he  left  Franeker  for 
Amsterdam  to  become  professor  of  history  and  philology  at  the 
Atheiuieum.  He  was  subsequently  professor  of  poetry  (X744), 
general  librarian  (x7S3),  and  inspector  of  the  gynmasium  (1753). 
In  1777  he  retired,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  June  x  778  at  Sand- 
horst,  near  Amsterdam.  He  resembled  his  more  famous  unde 
in  the  manner  and  direction  of  his  studies,  and  in  his  violent 
disposition,  which  involved  him  in  quarreb  with  contemporaries, 
notably  Saxe  and  Klots.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  hod  a  great  talent  for  Latin  poetry.  His  most  valuable  works 
are:  Anihologia  Veterum  Lalinorum  EpigramnuUum  et  Pocmatum 
(x759~i773);  Aristophanis  Comotdiae  Novem  {1760);  Rhelorica 
ad  Hertnnium  (176X).  He  completed  the  editions  of  Virgil  (1746) 


and  Ciaudian  ( 1 760),  which  had  been  left  vnfiaisbcd  by  hb  mde, 
and  commenced  an  edition  of  Propertius,  one  oi  his  best  woiii, 
which  was  only  half  printed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  wu 
completed  by  L.  van  Santcn  and  published  in  178a 

BURMESE  WARS.  Three  wars  were  fought  betwtca  Bona 
and  the  British  during  the  X9th  century  (see  Bvmiu:  Hist^j), 
which  resulted  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  Burmese  indepcadeace. 

First  Burmese  War,  1823-16, — On  the  23rd  of  September  1821 
an  armed  party  of  Burmese  attacked  a  British  guard  00  Shawns, 
an  island  close  to  the  Chittagong  side,  killing  and  wonnfiag 
six  of  the  guard.  Two  Burmese  armies,  one  from  Monipiir  tod 
another  from  Assam,  also  entered  Cachar,  which  was  mdcr 
British  protection,  in  January  1824.  War  with  Buraa  «is 
formally  declared  on  the  5th  of  March  1824.  On  the  1 7th  of  Usy 
a  Burmese  force  invaded  Chittagong  and  drove  a  mixed  sepoy 
and  police  detachment  from  its  position  at  Romu,  but  did  act 
follow  up  its  success.  The  British  rulers  in  India,  however, 
hod  resolved  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  cmintxy;  aa 
armament,  under  Commodore  Charies  Grant  and  Sir  ArdubaM 
Campbell,  entered  the  Rangoon  river,  and  anchored  off  the  to«B 
on  the  xoth  of  May  1824.  After  a  feeble  reaislaaoe  the  piaoe, 
then  little  more  than  a  large  stockaded  village,  was  surrendered, 
and  the  troops  were  landed.  The  place  was  entirdy  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants,  the  provisions  were  carried  off  or  destroyed,  and 
the  invading  force  took  possession  of  a  complete  solitude  Ob 
the  28th  of  May  Sir  A.  Campbell  ordered  an  attack  00  sqsk  of 
the  nearest  posts,  which  were  all  carried  after  a  steadily  wcakesiag 
defence.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the  xoth  of  Jane  ob  the 
stockades  at  the  village  of  Kemmeodine.  Some  of  thoe  were 
battered  by  artillery  from  the  war  vesseb  in  the  over,  »aA 
the  shot  and  sheUs  had  such  effect  on  the  Bunncse  that  they 
evacuated  them,  after  a  very  unequal  resistance.  It  soon,  bow- 
ever,  became  apparent  that  the  expedition  hod  been  nndertakcD 
with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  without 
adequate  provision.  The  devastation  of  the  conntiy,  wfaidi 
was  part  of  the  defensive  system  of  the  Bunncse,  was  carried 
out  with  unrelenting  rigour,  and  the  invaders  were  soon  reduced 
to  great  difficulties.  The  health  of  the  men  declined,  and  their 
ranks  were  fearfully  thinned.  The  monarch  of  Ava  sent  laxse 
reinforcements  to  his  dispirited  and  beaten  army;  and  cariy  ia 
June  an  attack  was  commenced  on  the  British  linie,  but  proved 
unsuccessfuL  On  the  8th  the  British  assaulted.  The  enemy 
were  beaten  at  all  points;  and  their  strongest  stodLoded  works, 
battered  to  pieces  by  a  powerful  artillciy,  were  in  genenl 
abandoned.  With  the  exception  of  an  attack  by  the  prince  of 
Tharrawaddy  in  the  end  of  August,  the  enemy  allowed  the  British 
to  remain  unmdested  during  the  months  of  July  and  AcgusL 
This  interval  was  employed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell  in  subduing  the 
Burmese  provinces  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  aind  the  whole  coast  of 
Tenasserim.  This  was  an  important  conquest,  as  the  cooatry 
was  salubrious  and  afforded  convalescent  stations  to  the  sick, 
who  were  now  so  nujhcrous  in  the  British  army  that  there  wot 
scarcdy  3000  soldiers  fit  for  duty.  An  expedition  was  about  this 
time  sent  against  the  old  Portuguese  fort  and  factory  of  Sytiam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pegu  river,  which  was  taken;  and  in  October 
the  province  of  Martaban  was  reduced  under  the  oathority  of  the 
British. 

The  rainy  season  terminated  about  the  end  of  October;  and 
the  court  of  Ava,  alarmed  by  the  discomfiture  of  its  armies, 
recalled  the  veteran  legions  whidi  were  employed  in  Arakan, 
under  their  renowned  leader  Moha  Bondulo.  Bondula  hastened 
by  forced  marches  to  the  defence  of  his  country;  and  by  the  cad 
of  November  an  army  of  60,000  men  had  surrounded  the  British 
position  at  Rangoon  and  Kemmendine,  for  the  defence  of  which 
Sir  Axchibald  Campbell  had  only  5000  effident  troops.  The 
enemy  in  great  force  made  repealed  attacks  on  Kemmeodiae 
without  success,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  Bandda  was 
defeated  in  a  counter  attack  made  by  Sir  A.  CampbdL  The 
fugitives  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the  river,  which  they  agala 
entrenched;  and  here  they  were  attacked  by  the  British  00  the 
xSth,  and  driven  in  complete  confusion  from  the  fidd. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  now  resolved  to  advance  on  Vtomt, 
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about  100  m.  hi^ier  up  the  Irrawaddy  river.    He  moved  with 
his  force  on  the  13th  of  February  1825  in  two  divisions,  one 
proceeding  by  land,  and  the  other,  under  General  Willoughby 
Cotton,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Danubyu,  being  embarked 
on  the  ilotiUa.    Taking  the  command  of  the  land  force,  he  con- 
tinued his  advance  till  the  nth  of  March,  when  intelligence 
reached  him  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Danubyu.    He 
instantly  commenced  a  retrograde  march;  on  the  a7th  he  effected 
a  junction  with  General  Cotton's  force,  and  on  the  and  of  April 
entered  the  entrenchments  at  Danubyu  without  resistance, 
Bandula  having  been  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.    The 
English  general  entered  Promc  on  the  25th,  and  remained  there 
during  the  rainy  season.    On  the  x  7th  of  September  an  armistice 
was  condudcd  for  one  month.    In  the  course  of  the  summer 
General  Joseph  Morrison  had  conquered  the  province  of  Arakan; 
in  the  north  the  Burmese  wci^  expelled  from  Assam;  and  the 
British  had  made  some  progress  in  Cachar,  though  their  advance 
was  finally  impeded  by  the  thick  forests  and  jimgle. 

The  armistice  having  expired  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the 
army  of  Ava,  amounting  to  60,000  men,  advanced  in  three 
divisions  against  the  British  position  at  Prome,  which  was 
defended  by  3000  Europeans  and  2000  native  troops.  But  the 
British  still  triumphed,  and  after  several  actions,  in  which  the 
Burmese  were  the  assaiUnts  and  were  partially  successful.  Sir 
A.  Campbell,  on  the  ist  of  December,  attacked  the  different 
divisions  of  their  army,  and  successively  drove  them  from  all 
their  positions,  and  dispersed  them  in  every  direction.  The 
Burmese  retired  on  Malun,  along  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
where  they  occupied,  with  16,000  or  12,000  men,  a  series  of 
strongly  fortified  heights  and  a  formidable  stockade.  On  the 
26th  they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  British  camp;  and  negotia- 
tions having  commenced,  peace  was  proposed  to  them  on  the 
following  conditions: — (i)  The  cession  of  Arakan,  together 
with  the  provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavoy  and  Ye;  (2)  the  renuncia- 
tion by  the  Burmese  sovereign  of  all  daims  upon  Assam  arid  the 
rontigiAnis'petty  states;  (3)  the  Company  to  be  paid  a  crore  of 
iipees  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  (4) 
esidents  from  each  court  to  be  allowed,  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
nen;  whfle  it  was  also  stipidated  that  British  ships  should  no 
onger  be  obliged  to  unship  their  rudders  and  land  their  guns  as 
ormerly  in  tttt  Burmese  ports.  This  treaty  was  agreed  to  and 
igned,  but  the  ratification  of  the  king  was  still  wanting;  and  it 
ras  soon  apparent  that  the  Burmese  had  no  intention  to  sign  it, 
»ut  were  preparing  to  renew  the  contest.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
ccordingly,  Sir  A.  Campbell  attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's 
tositlon  at  Malun.  Another  oifer  of  peace  was  here  made  by  Uie 
ttarmcse,  but  it  was  found  to  be  insincere;  and  the  fugitive  army 
aade  at  the  andent  city  of  Pagan  a  final  stand  in  defence  of  the 
apital.  They  were  attacked  and  overthrown  on  the  9th  of 
ebniary  1826;  and  the  invading  force  being  now  within  four 
ays'  march  of  Ava,  Dr  Price,  an  American  missionary,  who  with 
ther  Europeans  had  been  thrown  into  prison  when  the  war 
ominenced,  was  sent  to  the  British  camp  with  the  treaty 
tnown  as  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo)  ratified,  the  prisoners  of  war 
:leascd,  and  an  instalment  of  25  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  war 
as  thus  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  and  the  British 
rmy  evacuated  the  country. 

Second  Bvriiuse  War,  i8s2,--On  the  xsth  of  March  1852 
ord  I>aUiouaie  sent  an  ultimatum  to  King  Pagan,  announdng 
lat  hostile  operations  would  be  commen^d  if  all  his  demands 
ere  not  agreed  to  by  the  ist  of  April.  Meanwhile  a  force 
insisting  of  8100  troops  had  been  despatched  to  Rangoon  under 
te  command  of  General  H.  T.  Godwin,  C.B.,  while  Commodore 
aznbert  commanded  the  naval  contingent.  No  reply  being 
ven  to  this  letter,  the  first  blow  of  the  Second  Burmese  War  was 
ruck  by  the  British  on  the  5th  of  April  1852,  when  Martaban 
&s  taken.  Rangoon  town  was  occupied  on  the  12th,  and  the 
iwe  Da^6n  pagoda  on  the  14th,  after  heavy  fighting,  when  the 
iirmese  army  retired  northwards.  Bassein  was  seized  on  the 
ith  of  May,  and  Pegu  was  taken  on  the  3rd  of  June,  after  some 
arp  fig1i»ing  round  the  Shwe-maw-daw  pagoda.  During  the 
iny  season  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company's  court  of 


directors  and  of  the  British  government  was  obtained  to  the 
annexation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Irrawaddy  Valley, 
including  Prome.  Lord  Dalhousie  visited  Rangoon  in  July  and 
August,  and  discussed  the  whole  situation  with  the  dvil,  military 
and  naval  au  thorities.  In  consequence  General  Godwin  occupied 
Prome  on  the  9th  of  October  after  but  slight  resistance.  Elarly 
in  December  Lord  Dalhousie  informed  Ring  Pagan  that  the 
province  of  Pegu  would  henceforth  form  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  that  if  his  troops  resisted  the  measure  his  whole 
kingdom  would  be  destroyed.  The  proclamation  of  annexation 
was  issued  on  the  20th  of  January  1853,  and  thus  the  Second 
Burmese  War  was  brought  to  an  end  without  any  treaty  bdng 
signed. 

Third  Bmrmese  War,  i88s-86.-'Thc  hnpositidh  of  an  im- 
possible fine  on  the  Bombay-Burma  Trading  Company,  coupled 
with  the  threat  of  confiscation  of  all  their  rights  and  property 
in  case  of  non-payment,  led  to  the  British  ultimatum  of  the 
22nd  of  October  1885;  and  by  the  9th  of  November  a  practical 
refusal  of  the  terms  haying  been  received  at  Rangoon,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mandalay  and  the  dethronement  of  King  Thibaw  were 
determined  upon.  At  this  time,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  one  of  dense  jun^e,  and  therefore  most  unfavoiu:- 
able  for  military  operations,  little  was  known  of  the  interior 
of  Upper  Burma;  but  British  steamers  had  for  years  been  run- 
ning on  the  great  river  highway  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  Rangoon 
to  Mandalay,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  quickest  and  most 
satisfactory  method  of  carrying  out  the  British  campaign  was 
an  advance  by  water  direct  on  the  capital.  Fortxmately  a  large 
nimiber  of  light-draught  river  steamers  and  barges  (or  "  flats  "), 
belonging  to  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company,  were  available 
at  R^igoon,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  the  company's  officers 
of  the  difficult  river  navigation  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. Ma jor-Gencral,  afterwards  Sir,  H.  N.  D.  Prendergast,  V.C., 
K.C.B.,  R.E.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  As 
was  only  to  be  expected  in  an  enterprise  of  this  description,  the 
ruivy  as  well  as  the  army  was  called  in  requisition;  and  as  usual 
the  services  rendered  by  the  seamen  and  guns  were  most  im- 
portant. The  total  effective  of  the  force  was  9034  fighting  men, 
2810  native  followers  and  67  guns,  and  for  river  service,  24 
machine  guns.  The  river  fleet  which  conveyed  the  troops  and 
stores  was  composed  of  a  total  of  no  less  than  55  steamers, 
barges,  launches,  &c. 

Thayetmyo  was  the  British  post  on  the  river  nearest  to  the 
frontier,  and  here,  by  X4th  November,  five  days  after  Thibaw's 
answer  had  been  received,  practically  the  whole  expedition  was 
assembled.  On  the  same  day  General  Prendergast  received 
instructions  to  commence  operations.  The  Burmese  king  and 
his  country  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  by  the  xmexampled 
rapidity  of  the  advance.  There  had  been  no.  time  for  them  to 
collect  and  organize  for  the  stubborn  resbtance  of  which  the 
river  and  its  defences  were  capable.  They  had  not  even  been 
able  to  block  the  river  by  sinking  steamers,  &c.,  across  it,  for, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  receipt  of  orders  to  advance,  the  armed 
steamers,  the  "Irrawaddy  "  and  "  Kathleen,"  engaged  the  nearest 
Burmese  batteries,  and  brought  out  from  under  their  guns  the 
king's  steamer  and  some  barges  which  were  lying  in  readiness  for 
this  very  purpose.  On  the  x6th  the  batterifcs  themsdves  on  both 
banks  were  taken  by  a  land  attack,  the  enemy  being  evidently 
unprepared  and  making  no  resistance.  On  the  1 7th  of  November, 
however,  at  Minhla,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Burmans 
in  considerable  force  hdd  successivdy  a  barricade,  a  pagoda  and 
the  redoubt  of  Minhla.  The  attack  was  pressed  home  by  a 
brigade  of  native  infantry  on  shore,  covered  by  a  bombardment 
from  the  river,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  170 
killed  and  376  prisoners,  besides  many  more  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  by  the  river.  The  advance  was  continued 
next  day  and  the  following  days,  the  naval  brigade  and  heavy 
artillery  leading  and  ailendng  in  succession  the  enemy's  river 
defences  at  Nyaungu,  Pak6kktt  and  Myingyan.  On  the  36th 
of  November,  when  the  flotilla  was  approaching  the  andent 
capital  of  Ava,  envoys  from  King  Thibaw  met  General  Prender- 
gast with  offers  of  surrender;  and  on  the  27th,  when  the  ships 
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were  lying  off  that  dty  and  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  the 
order  of  the  king  to  his  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms  was 
received.  There  were  three  strong  forts  here,  full  at  that  moment 
with  thousands  of  armed  Burmans,  and  though  a  large  number 
of  these  filed  past  and  laid  down  their  arms  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, still  many  more  were  allowed  to  disperse  with  their 
weapons;  and  these,  in  the  time  that  followed,  broke  up  into 
dacoit  or  guerrilla  bands,  which  became  the  scourge  of  the  country 
and  prolonged  the  war  for  years.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
surrender  of  the  king  of  Burma  was  complete;  and  on  the  aSth 
of  November,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  declaration  of 
war,  Mandalay  had  fallen,  and  the  king  himself  was  a  prisoner, 
while  every  strong  fort  and  town  on  the  river,  and  all  the  king's 
ordnance  (z86i  pieces),  and  thousands  of  rifles,  muskets  and 
arms  had  been  taken.  Much  valuable  and  curious  "  loot "  and 
property  was  found  in  the  palace  and  dty  of  Mandalay,  which, 
when  sold,  realized  about  9  lakhs  of  rupees  (£60,000). 

From  Mandalay,  General  Prendcrgast  seized  Bhajno  on  the 
28th  of  December.  This  was  a  very  important  move,  as  it  fore- 
stalled the  Chinese,  who  were  preparing  to  daim  the  place. 
But  unfortunately,  although  the  king  was  dethroned  and 
deported,  and  the  capital  and  the  whole  of  the  river  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  the  bands  of  armed  soldiery,  unaccustomed  to 
conditions  other  than  those  of  anarchy,  rapine  and  murder, 
took  advantage  of  the  impenetrable  cover  of  their  Jungles  to 
continue  a  desultory  armed  resistance.  Reinforcements  had  to 
be  poured  into  the  country,  and  it  was  in  this  phase  of  the 
campaign,  lasting  several  years,  that  the  most  difficult  and  most 
arduous  work  fcU  to  the  lot  of  the  troops.  It  was  in  this  jungle 
warfare  that  the  losses  from  battle,  sickness  and  privation 
steadily  mounted  up;  and  the  troops,  both  British  and  native, 
proved  once  again  thdr  fortitude  and  courage. 

Various  expeditions  followed  one-  another  in  rapid  succession, 
penetrating  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land,  and  brining 
peace  and  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, suffered  at  least  as  much  from  the  dacoits  as  did  the 
troops.  The  final,  and  now  completely  successful,  padfication 
of  the  country,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards 
Earl)  Roberts,  was  only  brought  about  by  an  extensive  system 
of  small  protective  posts  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and 
small  lightly  equipped  columns  moving  out  to  disperse  the 
enemy  whenever  a  gathering  came  to  a  head,  or  a  pretended 
prince  or  king  appeared. 

No  account  of  the  Third  Burmese  War  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  thb  reason  most 
notable,  land  advance  into  the  enemy's  country.  This  was 
carried  out  in  November  1885  from  Toungoo,  the  British  frontier 
post  in  the  east  of  the  coimtry,  by  a  small  column  of  all  arms 
under  Colond  W.  P.  Dicken,  3rd  Madras  Light  Infantry,  the 
first  objective  being  Ningyan.  The  operations  were  completely 
successful,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  scattered  resistance,  and  the 
force  afterwards  moved  forward  to  Yamethin  and  Hlaingdet. 
As  inland  operations  developed,  the  want  of  mounted  troops 
was  badly  fdt,  and  several  regiments  of  cavalry  were 
brought  over  from  India,  while  mounted  infantry  was  raised 
locally.  It  was  found  that  without  these  most  useful  arms 
it  was  generally  impossible  to  follow  up  and  punish  the  active 
enemy. 

BURN,  RICHARD  (1709-1785),  English  legal  writer,  was 
bom  at  Winton,  Westmorland,  in  1709.  Educated  at  (^ecn's 
College,  Oxford,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1736  became  vicar 
of  Orton  in  Westmorland.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle  in  1765,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  at  Orton 
on  the  zath  of  November  1785.  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Parish  Officer,  first  published  in  1755,  was  for  many  years  the 
standard  authority  on  the  law  relating  to  justices  of  the  peace. 
It  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions.  His  Ecclesiattical 
Law  (1760),  a  work  of  much  research,  was  the  foimdation  upon 
which  were  built  many  modem  commentaries  on  ecdesiastical 
Uw.    The  best  edition  is  that  by  R.  Phillimore  (4  vols.,  184a). 


Bum  also  wrote  Digest  of  the  MUiiia  Laws  (1760),  awl  A  Item 
Law  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  1792). 

BURNABY,  FREDERICK  OUSTAVUS  (i84»-i885),  E^Ssh 
traveller  and  soldier,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Maicb  1842,  at 
Bedford,  the  son  of  a  dergymaa.  Educated  at  Harrow  aad  ia 
Germany,  he  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1859.  Fiixfief 
no  chance  for  active  service,  his  spirit  of  adventure  sovgkt 
outlets  in  balloon-ascents  and  in  travels  thzoiigli  Spsm  aad 
Russia.  In  the  summer  of  1874  be  acoompankd  the  Cai&l 
forces  as  correspondent  of  The  Times,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  transferred  to  Africa  to  report  on  Gordon's  cxpedilioB 
to  the  Sudan.  This  took  Bumaby  as  far  as  Khartum.  Retarsicg 
to  England  in  March  1875,  be  matured  his  plans  for  ajoviraeyoo 
horseback  to  Khiva  through  Russian  Asia,  which  had  jost  beca 
closed  to  travellers.  His  accomplishment  of  this  task.  In  the 
wintcrof  187  5- 1 876,  described  inhisbooki4  RideioKkna^hnn^i 
him  immedbtc  fame.  His  next  leave  of  absence  was  spent  ia 
another  adventurous  journey  on  horsdiack,  through  Asia  ACoor, 
from  Scutari  to  Erzcram,  with  the  object  of  observing  the 
Russijui  frontier,  an  account  of  which  he  afterwards  puh&facd. 
In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  Bumaby  (who  soon  after- 
wards became  licut.-colonel)  acted  as  travelling  agent  to  (be 
Stafford  House  (Red  Cross)  Committee,  but  had  to  retorD  to 
England  before  the  campaign  was  over.  At  this  point  began  ks 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1880  he  unsiiooessfuOy  contested 
a  scat  at  Birmingham  in  the  T<»y-Democrat  interest.  In  1SS2 
he  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  balloon.  Having  been  disappoiBted 
in  his  hope  of  seeing  active  service  in  the  Egyptian  fampaigii  ol 
1882,  he  partidpated  in  the  Suakin  campaign  of  1884  withooi 
official  leave,  and  was  wounded  at  El  Teb  when  acting  as  aa 
intelligence  officer  under  General  Valentine  Baker.  This  did  not 
.deter  him  from  a  similar  course  when  a  fresh  cipeditlott  started 
up  the  Nile.  He  was  given  a  post  by  Lord  Wobeley,  and  lact 
his  death  in  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Abu  Kka 
(17th  January  1885). 

BURNAND,  SIR  FRANCIS  OOWLBY  (1836-  ).  Engfi^ 
humorist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  a9th  of  November  1856. 
His  father  was  a  London  stockbroker,  of  Frendk-Swiss  oa^r, 
his  mother  Emma  Cowley,  a  direct  descendant  of  Haxuok 
Cowley  ( 1 743-1 809),  the  En^sh  poet  and  dramatinf  He  vas 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  originally  atmSed  fint 
for  the  Anglican,  then  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi;  bat 
eventually  took  to  the  hw  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Free 
his  earliest  days,  however,  the  stage  had  attracted  hint— ^ 
founded  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club'  at  Cambridge, — and  fiaaBjr 
he  abandoned  the  church  and  the  law,  first  f<Mr  the  stage  asd 
subsequently  for  dramatic  authorship.  Hb  first  great  dranatir 
success  was  made  with  the  buriesque  Black-Eyed  Smsom,  and  he 
wrote  a  large  number  of  other  burlesques,  comedies  and  farces. 
One  of  his  early  burlesques  came  under  the  favourable  notiot 
of  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor  of  Punch,  and  Bumand,  who  ms 
already  writing  for  the  comic  paper  Fam,  became  in  1862 
a  regular  contributor  to  Punch.  In  1880  he  was  ^>poiatcd 
editor  of  Punch,  and  only  retired  from  that  position  in  1906.  Ia 
190a  he  was  knighted.  His  Uterary  reputation  as  a  bumonst 
depends,  apart  from  his  long  association  with  Punch,  oa  his  vril- 
known  book  Happy  Thoughts,  originally  published  in  Pmnch  a 
1863-1864  and  frequently  reprinted. 

See  RecoUections  and  Reminiscences,  by  Sir  F.  d  Boraaad  (Londia. 
1904). 

BURNE^ONBS,  SIR  EDWARD  BURMB,  Bart.  (1833-1895). 
English  painter  and  designer,  was  bom  on  the  28th  oS  August 
1833  at  Birmingham.  His  father  was  a  Welsh  desoait,  and  the 
idealism  of  his  nature  and  art  has  been  attributed  to  thb  Ccluc 
strain.  An  only  son,  he  was  educated  at  King  Edward's  scbod, 
Birmingham,  and  destined  for  the  Church.  He  retained  througH 
life  an  interest  in  dassical  studies,  but  it  was  the  mythology  of 
the  dassics  which  fasdnated  him.  He  went  into  rcsidettoe  as  s 
scholar  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  January  1853.  On  the  suae 
day  V^liam  Morris  entered  the  same  college,  having  abo  the 
intention  of  taking  orders.  The  two  were  thrown  together,  aad 
grew  dose  friends.    Their  similar  tastes  and  cnthusiasas  vat 
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autnally  stimnlatod.  Bume- Jones  lesomed  hb  «ariy  love  of 
rawing  and  designing.  With  Morris  he  read  Modenr  Paimters 
nd  the  IKorfr  d*Arlkwr,  He  studied  the  Italian  pictures  in  the 
fniveisity  galleries,  and  Dflrer's  engravings;  but  his  keenest 
Dthusiasm  was  kindled  by  the  sight  of  two  works  by  a  living  man, 
Lossetti.  One  of  these  was  a  woodcut  in  Allingham's  poems, 
The  Maids  of  Elfinmere  ";  the  other  was  the  water-colour 
Dante  drawing  an  Angel,"  then  belonging  to  Mr  Coombe, 
f  the  Qarendon  Press,  and  now  in  the  University  odlection. 
[aving  found  his  true  vocation,  Bume-Jones,  like  his  friend 
lorris,  determined  to  reUnquish  his  thou^ts  of  the  Church  and 
>  become  an  artist.  Rossetti,  although  not  yet  seen  by  him, 
as  his  chosen  master;  and  eariy  in  1856  he  had  the  happiness, 
1  London,  of  meeting  him.  At  Easter  he  left  college  without 
Jcing  a  degree.  This  was  his  own  decision,  not  due  (as  often 
ated)  to  Rossetti's  persuasion;  but  on  settling  in  London, 
here  Morris  soon  j6ined  him  at  17  Red  Lion  Square,  he  began 
*  work  under  Rouetti's  friendly  instruction  and  cncoureging 
lidance. 

As  Bume-Jones  once  said,  he  "  found  himsdf  at  five-«nd- 
irenty  what  he  ought  to  have  been  at  fifteen."  He  had  had  no 
gular  training  as  a  draughtsman,  and  lacked  the  confidence 

sdenoe.  But  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  invention  as  a 
signer  was  already  ripening;  his  mind,  rich  in  knowledge  of 
isslcal  story  and  medieval  romance,  teemed  with  pictorial 
bjects;  and  he  set  himself  to  complete  his  equipment  by 
solute  labour,  witnessed  by  innumerable  drawing  The  works 
this  first  period  are  all  more  or  less  tinged  by  the  influence  of 
ossetti;  but  they  are  already  differentiated  from  the  dder 
aster's  style  by  their  inore  facile  though  less  intensdy  felt 
iboration  of  imaginative  detail  Many  are  pen-and-ink  draw- 
^  on  veOum,  exquisitely  finished,  of  which  the  "Waxen 
lage  "  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examines;  it  b  dated 
56.  Although  subject,  medium  and  manner  derive  from 
».<Mtti's  inspiration,  it  b  not  the  hand  of  a  pupQ  merely,  but 
a  potential  master.  Thb  was  recognized  by  Rossetti  himself, 
M>  before  long  avowed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him. 
ime- Jones's  first  sketch  in  oib  dates  from  thb  same  year, 
$6;  and  during  1857  he  made  for  Bradfield  College  the  first 
what  was  to  be  an  immense  series  of  cartoons  for  stained  fl^ass. 
1858  he  decorated  a  cabinet  with  the  "i*rioress's  Tale"  from 
laucer,  hb  first  direct  illustration  of  the  work  of  a  poet  whom  he 
ledaily  loved  and  who  Inspired  him  with  endless  subjects. 
us  early,  therefore,  we  see  the  artbt  busy  in  all  the  various 
ds  in  which  he  was  to  labour. 

[n  the  autumn^  of  1857  Bume-Jones  joined  in  Rossetti's  ID- 
ed  scheme  to  decorate  the  walU  of  the  Oxford  Union.  None 
the  painters  had  mastered  the  technique  of  fresco,  and  their 
tures  had  begun  to  peel  from  the  walb  before  they  were  com- 
ted.     In  1859  Bume-Jones  made  hb  first  joumey  to  Italy* 

saw  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Venice  and  other  places,  and 
)eais  to  have  found  the  gentle  and  romantic  Sienese  more 
ractlve  than  any  other  school  Rossetti's  influence  still 
sisted;  and  its  impress  b  visible,  more  stron^y  perhaps  than 
T  before,  in  the  two  water-colours  "  Sidonia  von  Bork  "  and 
;iara  von  Bork,"  painted  in  x86o.  These  little  masterpieces 
re  a  directness  of  execution  rare  with  the  artbt.  In  powerful 
racterisation,  combined  with  a  decorative^notive,  they  rival 
»etti  at  hb  best.  In  June  of  thb  year  Bume-Jones  was  married 
Miss  Georgiana  Maolonald,  two  of  whose  sbtecs  were  the 
■es  of  Sir  E.  Poynter  and  Mr  J.  1h  Kipling,  and  they  settled 
lloomsbury.  Five  years  hter  he  moved  to  Kensington  Square, 
I  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Grange,  Fulham,  an  old  Iwuse 
h  a  garden,  where  he  resided  till  hb  death.  In  1863  the  artbt 
1  his  wife  accompanied  Ruskin  to  Italy,  visiting  Bffilan  and 
lice. 

n  1864  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Sodety  of  Painters 
Water-Colours,  and  exhibited,  among  other  works,  "The 
rciful  Knight,"  the  fint  picture  which  fully  revealed  hb 
'ncd  personality  as  an  artbt.  The  next  six  yean  saw  a  series 
ine  water-colours  at  the  same  gallery;  but  in  1870,  owing 
&  nusundentanding,  Bume-Jones  reidgned  hb  membeiship 
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of  the  sodety.  He  was  re-elected  in  z886.  During  the  next 
seven  years,  1870-1877,  only  two  works  of  the  painter's  were 
exhibited.  These  were  two  water-colours,  shown  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  in  1875,  o°c  <>f  ^^m  being  the  beautiful  '*  Love  among 
the  Ruins,"  destroyed  twenty  years  later  by  a  cleaner  who 
supposed  it  to  be  an  -oil  painting,  but  afterwards  reproduced 
in  cSh  by  the  painter.  Thb  silent  period  was,  however,  one  of 
unremitting  imduction.  Hitherto  Bume-Jones  had  worked 
almost  entirely  in  water-coloun.  He  now  began  a  number  of 
large  pictuxts  in  oib,  working  at  them  in  tum,  and  having  always 
several  on  hand.  The  **  Briar  Rose  "  series,  "  Laus  Veneris," 
the  "Golden  Stairs,"  the  "Pygmalion"  series,  and  "The 
Mirror  of  Venus  "  are  among  the  works  planned  and  completed, 
or  carried  far  towards  completion,  during  these  years.  At  last, 
in  May  1877,  the  day  of  recognition  came,  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  eiJiibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  when  the  "  Days 
of  Creation,"  the  "  Beguiimg  of  Merlin,"  and  the  "  Mirror  of 
Venus  "  were  all  shown.  Bume-Jones  followed  up  the  signal 
success  of  these  pictures  with  "Laus  Veneris,"  the  "Chant 
d'Amour,"  "  Pan  and  Psyche,"  and  other  works,  exhibited 
in  1878.  Most  of  these  pictuxts  are  painted  in  gay  and  brilUant 
colours.  A  change  b  noticeable  next  year,  1879,  in  the  *  An- 
nunciation" and  in  the  four  picttires  called  "Pygmalion  and 
the  Image  ";  tho  former  of  these,  one  of  the  simj^est  and  most 
perfect  of  the  artbt's  works,  b  subdued  and  sobtf;  in  the  latter 
a  scheme  of  soft  and  delicate  tints  was  attempted,  not  with  entire 
success.  A  similar  temperance  of  colours  mariu  the  "  Golden 
Stairs,"  first  exhibited  in  r88o.  In  1884,  following  the  ahnost 
sombre  "  Wheel  of  Fortune  "  of  the  preceding  year,  appeared 
"  King  Cophettui  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  in  whidb  Bume-Jones 
once  more  indulged  hb  love  of  gorgeous  colour,  refined  by  the 
period  of  self-restraint.  Thb  masterpiece  b  now  in  the  National 
collection.  He  next  turned  to  two  important  sets  of  pictures, 
"  The  Briar  Rose  "  and  "  The  Story  of  Perseus,"  though  these 
were  not  completed  for  some  years  to  come.  In  1886,  having 
been  dected  A.R.A.  the  previous  year,  he  exhibited  (for  the  only 
time)  at  the  Royal  Academy  "  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  a  mermaid 
carrying  down  with  her  a  youth  whom  she  has  unconsciously 
drowned  in  the  impetuosity  of  her  love.  Thb  picture  adds  to 
the  habitual  haunting  charm  a  tragic  irony  of  conception  and 
a  felidty  of  execution  which  give  it  a  place  apart  among  Bume- 
Jones's  works.  He  resigned  hb  Assodateship  in  1895.  One 
of  the  "  Perseus  "  series  was  exhibited  in  1887,  two  more  in 
1888,  with  "  The  Brazen  Tower,"  inspired  by  the  same  legend. 
In  1890  the  four  pictures  of  "  The  Briar  Rose  "  were  exhibited 
by  themsdves,  and  won  the  widest  admiration.  The  huge 
tempera  picture,  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  painted  for  the 
corporation  of  Birmingham,  was  exhibited  in  1891.  A  long 
illness  for  some  time  checked  the  painter's  activity,  which,  when 
resumed,  was  much  occupied  with  decorative  schemes.  An 
exhibition  of  hb  worit  was  hdd  at  the  New  Gallery  in  the  winter 
of  189  2-1 893.  To  thb  period  bdong  several  of  hb  comparatively 
few  portraits.  In  1894  Bume-Jones  was  made  a  baronet, 
ni-httlth  again  intermpted  the  progress  of  fab  works,  chief 
among  which  was  the  vast  "  Arthur  in  Avalon."  In  1898  he 
had  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  had  apparently  recovered,  when 
he  was  again  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June. 
In.  the  following  winter  a  second  exhibition  of  hb  works  was 
hdd  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  an  exhibition  of  hb  drawingi 
(induding  some  of  the  charmingly  humorous  sketches  made 
for  children)  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Qub. 

Hb  son  and  successor  in  the  baronetcy,  Sir  Philip  Bume- 
Jones  (b.  x86i),  also  became  well  known  as  an  artbL  The  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  married  Mr  J.  W.  MackaU. 

Bume-Jones's  influence  has  been  exercised  far  less  in  painting 
than  in  the  wide  fidd  of  decorative  design.  Here  it  has  been 
enormous.  Hb  first  designs  for  stained  glass,  1857-1861,  were 
made  for  Messrs  PoweQ,  but  after  1861  he  worked  exdusivdy 
for  Morris  &  Co.  Windows  executed  from  hb  cartoons  are 
to  be  found  all  over  England;  others  exbt  in  churches  abroad. 
For  the  American  Church  in  Rome  he  designed  a  number  of 
mosaics.    Reliefs   in  metal,  tiles,  gesso-work,  decorations  for 
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piaaiM  and  organs,  and  cartoons  for  tapestry  represent  his 
mftpiH^  activity.  In  all  works,  however,  which  were  only 
deigned  and  not  carried  out  by  lUm,  a  decided  loss  of  delicacy 
is  to  be  noted.  The  colouring  of  the  tapestries  (of  which  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  at  Exeter  College  is  the  best-known) 
is  more  brilliant  than  successful  The  fange  and  fertility  of 
Bume- Jones  as  a  decorative  inventor  can  be  perhaps  most 
conveniently  studied  in  the  sketch-book,  1885-1895,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum.  The  artist's  influence  on 
book-illustration  must  also  be  recorded.  In  early  years  he  made 
a  few  drawings  on  wood  for  Dalziel's  Bible  and  for  Good  Words; 
but  his  later  work  for  the  Kelmscott  Press,  founded  by  Morris 
in  1891,  is  that  by  which  he  is  best  remembered.  Besides 
several  illustrations  to  other  Kelmscott  books,  he  made  eighty^ 
seven  designs  for  the  Chaucer  of  1897. 

Bume-Joncs's  aim  in  art  is  best  given  in  some  of  his  own 
words,  written  to  a  friend:  "  I  mean  by  a  picture  a  beautiful, 
romantic  dream  of  something  that  never  was,  never  will  be— in 
a  light  better  than  any  light  that  ever  shone— in  a  land  no  one 
can  define  or  remember,  only  desire — and  the  forms  divinely 
beautiful — and  then  I  wake  up,  with  the  waking  of  Brynhild." 
No  artist  was  ever  more  true  to  his  aim.  Ideals  resolutely  pursued 
are  apt  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  worid,  and  Bume- 
Jones  encountered,  endured  and  conquered  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  angry  criticism.  In  so  far  as  this  was  directed  against 
the  lack  of  realism  in  his  pictures,  it  was  beside  the  point  The 
earth,  the  sky,  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  men  and  women  of 
Bume- Jones  are  not  those  of  this  world;  but  they  are  themselves 
a  world,  consistent  with  itself,  and  having  therefore  its  own 
reality.  Charged  with  the  beauty  and  with  the  strangeness  of 
dreams,  it  has  nothing  of  a  dreg's  incoherence.  Yet  it  is  a 
dreamer  always  whose  nature  penetrates  these  works,  a  nature 
out  of  sympathy  with  struggle  and  strenuous  action.  Bume- 
Jones's  men  and  women  are  dreamers  too.  It  was  this  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  estranged  him  from  the  age  into  which 
he  was  bom.  But  he  had  an  inbred  "  revolt  from  fact "  which 
would  have  estranged  him  from  the  actualities  of  any  age.  That 
criticism  seems  to  be  more  justified  which  has  found  in  him  a 
lack  of  such  victorious  energy  and  mastery  over  his  materials 
as  would  have  enabled  him  to  cany  out  his  conceptions  in  their 
original  intensity.  Representing  the  same  kind  of  tendency  as 
distinguished  his  French  contemporary,  Puvis  de  Chavaxmes, 
he  was  far  leas  in  the  main  current  of  art,  and  his  position  suffers 
accordingly.  Often  compared  with  Botticelli,  he  had  nothing 
of  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  the  Florentine.  Yet,  if  aloof  from 
strenuous  action,  Bume- Jones  was  singularly  strenuous  in  pro- 
duction. His  industry  was  inexhaustible,  and  needed  to  be,  if 
it  was  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  pressure  of  his  ideas. 
Invention,  a  very  rare  excellence,  was  his  pre-eminent  gift 
Whatever  faults  his  paintings  may  have,  they  have  always  the 
fundamental  virtue  of  design;  they  are  always  pictures.  His 
fame  might  rest  on  his  purely  decorative  work.  But  his  designs 
were  informed  with  a  mind  of  romantic  temper,  apt  in  the 
discovery  of  beautiful  subjects,  and  impassioned  with  a  delight 
in  pure  and  variegated  colour.  These  scdendid  gifts  weredirected 
in  a  critical  and  fortunate  moment  by  the  genius  of  Roasetti 
Hence  a  career  which  shows  little  waste  or  misdirection  of  power, 
and,  granted  the  aim  proposed,  a  rare  level  of  real  success. 

AUTHORITIBS. — In  1904  was  published  Memoriah  of  Edward 
Bume-Jones,  by  his  widow,  two  volumes  of  extreme  inteiest  and 
charm.  The  Worh  of  Bume- Jones,  a  collection  of  ninety-one  photo- 
gravures, appeared  in  1900. 

See  alao  Catalotue  to  Burlinffon  Oub  Exhibiiion  of  Dramimgs  by 
Bume- Jones,  witn  Introduction  by  Cosmo  Monkhottse  (1899: 
Sir  E,  Bume-Jones:  a  Reeord  and  a  Rtoiew,  by  MalccJm  Bdi 
(1898):  Sir  E.  Bume-Jones,  his  Life  and  Worh,  by  Julia  Cartwright 
(Mrs  Ady)  (1894):  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Morris,  by  J.  W.  Madokil 
(1899).  (L-  B.) 

BURNELL,  ARTHUR  00KB  (1840-1882),  English  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  bora  at  St  Briavels,  GloucesterUiire,  in  1840.  His 
father  was  an  offidal  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  i860 
he  himself  went  out  to  Madras  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  dvii 
service.  Here  he  utilized  every  available  opportunity  to  acquire 
or  copy  Sanskrit  manuscripts.    In  1870  he  presented  his  collection 


of  350  MSS.  to  the  India  library.  In  1874  be  pabGAcd  a  Bemd- 
booh  of  Somlh  Indian  Palaeography ,  characterised  by  Max  MflOn 
as  "  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Indian  litefatiixe,"  sad 
in  1880  issued  for  the  Madraa  government  his  gstalest  work, 
the  Classified  IndesUo  the  Sasuhrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  ai  ToMJert 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  ot  translatioBs  froa. 
and  commentaries  on,  various  other  Sanskrit  manuscr^,  beiig 
particularly  successful  in  grouping  and  duddatiag  the  csteatial 
prindfdcs  of  Hindu  law.  In  addition  to  his  exhaustive  acqaaini- 
ance  with  Sanskrit,  and  the  southern  India  vemacolaia,  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  Tibetan,  Arabic,  Kawi,  Javaacae  and  Ccpck. 
Bumell  originated  with  Sir  Henry  Yule  the  wcO-knova  <Sc- 
tionary  of  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases,  Ho^om-Jeiaom,  His 
constitution,  never  strong,  broke  down  jneiaatanly  thnra^ 
the  combined  influence  of  overwwk  and  the  Madias  dinate, 
and  he  died  at  West  Stratton,  Hsmpshire,  on  the  xith  of  Octabo 
x88a.  A  further  collection  of  Sanskrit  mannimpts  was  pv- 
chased  from  his  heirs  by  the  India  library  after  hia  death. 

BURNELL,  ROBERT  (d.  xa9a),  Engliah  bishop  and  chaacdkr. 
waa  bom  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropahire,  and  began  his  public 
life  probably  as  a  derk  in  the  royal  chancery.  He  wis  sooa  is 
the  service  of  Edward,  the  ddest  son  of  King  Henry  IIL.  aad 
was  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  prince,  whose  ooofiktc 
confidence  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed.  Having  received  uee 
ecdesiastical  preferments,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  regents  of  de 
kingdom  from  the  death  of  Henry  m.  in  November  1272  sad 
August  xa74,  when  the  new  king,  Edward  L,  retimed  fioa 
Palestine  and  nuule  him  his  chancellor.  In  1375  Bumell  w 
dected  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  three  years  later  Edward  re- 
peated the  attempt  which  he  had  made  in  X270  to  seane  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  for  his  favourite.  The  faahq>'s  seocud 
failure  to  obtain  this  dignity  was  due,  doubtless,  to  his  ixnpibr 
and  underical  manner  of  life,  a  fact  which  abo  aooooats,  ta 
part  at  least,  for  the  hostility  which  existed  between  bit 
victorious  rival,  Archbishop  Peckham,  and  himsdf.  As  the 
chief  adviser  of  Edward  I.  during  the  eariier  part  of  his  reign,  aad 
moreover  as  a  trained  and  able  lawyer,  the  bishop  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  legislative  acts  of  the ''  English  Justxsiaa.'* 
whose  activity  in  this  direction  coinddes  pncticaSy  vitk 
Bumell's  tenure  of  the  office  of  chanceUor.  The  bishop  abo 
influenced  the  king's«policy  with  regard  to  France,  Scotland  and 
Wales;  was  frequently  employed  on  business  of  the  hi^best 
moment;  and  was  the  royal  motttlq>iece  oa  several  ifflputiat 
occasions.  In  xa83  a  council,  or,  as  it  is  aometiincs  called,  a 
parliament,  met  in  his  house  at  Acton  BuraeD,  and  he  tns 
responsible  for  the  settlement  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Loodoe. 
In  spite  of  his  numerous  engagements,  BuradI  found  time  to 
aggrandize  his  bishopric,  to  provide  liberally  for  his  nephe«« 
and  other  kinsmen,  and  to  pursue  his  cheriidied  but  futSc  *im 
of  founding  a  great  family.  Licentious  and  avaridoos.  be 
amassed  great  wealth;  and  when  he  died  on  the  25th  of  October 
X393  he  left  numerous  estates  in  Shropshire,  Worcestenboe 
Somerset,  Rent,  Surrey  and  dseiHiere.  He  was,  liowrvrr. 
genial  and  kind-hearted,  a  great  lawyer  and  a  faithful  niaisur. 

See  R.  W.  Eyton,  AntipnUes  ef  Shropshire  (Loodon,  1854-iMo: . 
and  E.  Foia.  The  Judges  <^  Eagjlamd,  v6L  aiL  (London,  1848-1M4) 

BURNES,  SIR  ALEXANDER  (X805-X84X).  British  tra^dkr 
and  explorer,  was  bom  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  X805.  ^kile 
serving  in  India,  in  the  army  of  the  East  Iiulia  Company,  vbkb 
he  had  joined  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  made  hinudf  ac- 
quainted with  Hindustani  and  Perdan,  and  tbos  obtained  aa 
appointment  as  interpreter  at  Surat  in  x8aa.  Tlanafencd  to 
Cutch  in  1826  as  assistant  to  the  political  agent,  be  turned  ka 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  histoiy  and  feograpfay  of 
north-westem  India  and  the  adjacent  countries,  at  that  tiae 
very  imperfectly  known.  His  proposal  in  X899  to  undotske 
a  joumey  of  exj^ration  through  the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  act 
carried  out  owing  to  political  apprehensions;  but  in  1851  be 
was  sent  to  Lahore  with  a  present  of  horses  from  King  WilliaD  IV 
to  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Sin^  and  toc^  advantage  of  the  opportuBtjr 
for  extensive  investigaUons.  In  the  following  years  hb  travels 
were  extended  through  Afghanistan  aoots  the  HiadA  Kuk  to 
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Bokhaia  and  Persia.    Tlic  narrative  which  he  published  on  his 
visit  to  Englaiul  in  1834  added  immensely  to  contemporary 
knowledge  of  the  countries  traversed,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
p<^ular  books  of  the  time.    The  first  edition  brought  the  auth<M: 
the  sum  of  £800,  and  his  services  were  recognised  not  only  by 
tht  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  but  also  by  that  of 
Paris.    Soon  after  his  return  to  India  in  1835  he  was  appointed 
to  the  court  of  Sind  to  secure  a  treaty  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus;  and  in  1836  he  undertook  a  political  mission  to  Dost 
Mahoinmcd  at  Kabul.    He  advised  Lord  Auckland  to  support 
Dost  Mahommed  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  but  the  viceroy 
preferred  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and 
reinstated  Shah  Shuja,  thus  leading  up  to  the  disasters  of  the 
first  Afghan  War.    On  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja  in  1839, 
he  became  regular  political  agent  at  Kabul,  and  remained  there 
till  his  assassination  in  X84Z  (on  the  2nd  of  November),  during 
the  heat  (tf  an  insurrection.  <The  calmTifOT  with  which  he 
continued  at  his  post,  long  after  the  imminence  of  his  danger 
was  apparent,  gives  an  heroic  colouring  to  the  dose  of  an  honour- 
able and  devoted  life.    It  came  to  light  in  x86x  that  some  of 
Bumcs'  despatches  from  Kabul  in  1839  had  been  altered,  so  as 
to  convey  opinions  opposite  to  his,  but  Lord  Palmerston  refused 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time  to  grant  the  inquiry  demanded  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    A  narrative  of  his  later  labours  was 
published  in  1842  under  the  title  of  Cabool, 
See  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye,  Unes  of  Indian  Officers  (1889). 

BURKET,  GILBERT  (X643--X  7x5),  English  bishop  and  historian, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  xSth  of  September  X643,  of  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  Scottish  house.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Robert  Burnet  (x592-x66x),  who  at  the  Restoration 
became  a  lord  of  session  with  the  title  of  Lord  Crimond.  Robert 
Burnet  had  refused  to  sign  the  Scottish  Covenant,  although 
the  document  was  drawn  up  by  his  brother-in-law,  Archibald 
Johnstone,  Lord  WarristouxL  He  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  his  profession,  and  twice  went  into  exile.  He 
disapproved  of  the  rising  of  the  Scots,  but  was  none  the  less  a 
•evere  critic  of  the  government  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  action 
>f  the  Scottish  bishops.  This  moderate  attitude  he  impressed 
m  his  son  Gilbert,  whose  early  education  he  directed.  The  boy 
(ntered  Marischal  College  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  five  years 
ater  graduated  M.A.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  feudal 
nd  civil  law  before  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  theology. 
le  became  a  prpbationer  for  the  Scottish  mmistry  in  z66i  just 
efore  ei»scopal  government  was  re-established  in  Scotland. 
lis  decision  to  accept  episcopal  orders  led  to  difficulties  with 
is  faznily,  especially  with  his  mother,  who  held  rigid  Presby- 
;rian  views.  From  this  time  dates  his  friend^p  with  Robert 
eighton  (X6XX-X684),  who  greatly  influenced  his  religious 
;>ixuoxxs.  Leighton  had,  during  a  stay  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
nds,  assimilated  something  of  the  ascetic  and  pictistic  spirit 
'  Jansenism,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  peace  in  the 
lurch.  Burnet  wisely  refused  to  accept  a  benefice  in  the  dis- 
irbed  state  of  church  affairs,  but  he  wrote  an  audacious  letter 

Archbishop  Sharp  asking  him  to  take  measures  to  restore 
;ace.  Sharp  sent  for  Burnet,  and  dismissed  his  advice  without 
(parent  resentment.  He  had  already  made  valuable  acquaint- 
iccs  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  now  visited  London,  Oxford  and 
imbridge,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  X663,  when 

sought  to  secure  a  reprieve  for  his  uncle  Warristoun,  he 
occedcd  to  travel  in  France  and  Holland.  At  Cambridge  he 
s  strongly  influenced  by  the  philosophical  views  of  Ralph 
idworth  and  Henry  More,  who  proposed  an  imusual  degree  of 
oration  within  the  boundaries  of  the  church  and  the  limitations 
posed  by  its  liturgy  and  episcopal  government;  and  his  inter^ 
irse  in  Holland  with  foreign  divines  of  different  Protestant 
ts  further  encouraged  his  tendency  to  latitudinarianism. 
i\'hen  he  returned  to  England  in  1664  he  established  intimate 
itions  with  Sir  Robert  Moray  and  with  John  Maitland,  earl 
1  afterwards  first  duke  of  Lauderdale,  both  of  whom  at  that 
e  advocated  a  tolerant  policytowardstheScottish covenanters. 
met  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Moray 
\  the  first  president.    On  his  father's  death  he  had  been  offered 


a  living  by  a  relative,  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  and  in  1663  the 
living  of  Saltoun,  East  Lothian,  had  been  kept  open  for  hjm 
by  one  of  his  father's  friends.  He  was  not  formally  inducted 
at  Saltoun  until  June  X665,  although  he  had  served  there  since 
October  X664.  For  the  next  five  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  parish,  where  he  won  the  respect  of  all  parties.  In  x666  he 
alienated  the  Scottish  bishops  by  a  bold  memorial  (printed  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  HisctOames  of  the  Scottish  Historical  Society), 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  they  were  departing  from  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  church  by  their  excessive  pretensions, 
and  yet  his  attitude  was  far  too  moderate  to  please  the  Presby- 
terians. In  X669  he  resigned  his  parish  to  become  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  an  exposition  of  his  ecclesiastical  views  in  his  Modest 
and  Free  Conference  between  a  Confonmsl  and  a  Nonconformist 
(by  "  a  lover  of  peace  ").  He  was  Leighton's.  right  hand  in  the 
efforts  at  a  compromise  between  the  episcopal  and  the  presby- 
terian  principle.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  to  differ  from 
Lauderdale,  whose  policy  after  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of 
"Accommodation"  moved  in  the  direction  of  absdutism  and 
repression,  and  during  Lauderdale's  visit  to  Scotland  in  x67a 
the  divergence  rapidly  developed  into  opposition.  He  warily 
refused  the  offer  of  a  Scottish  bishopric,  and  published  in  X673 
his  four  "conferences,"  entitled  Vindication  of  the  Anihority, 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotiand^  in 
which  he  xnststed  on  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  It  was 
partly  through  the  influence  of  AJme  (d.  X7x6),  duchess  <^ 
Hamflton  in  her  own  right,  that  he  had  been  appointed  at 
Glasgow,  and  he  made  common  cause  with  the  Hamiltons 
against  Lauderdale.  The  duchess  had  made  over  to  him  the 
papers  of  her  father  and  tmcle,  from  which  he  compiled  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  James  and  William^  dukes 
of  Hamilton  and  Castleherald.  In  which  an  Account  is  given  of 
the  Rise  and  Prepress  of  the  CteU  Wars  of  Scotland  .  .  .  together 
with  many  letters  .  .  .  written  by  King  Charles  I.  (London, 
X677;  Univ.  Press,  Oxford,  x8s2),  a  book  which  was  published 
as  the  second  volume  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
Spottiswoode's  History  forming  the  first.  This  work  established 
his  reputation  as  an  historian.  Meanwhile  he  had  clandestinely 
married  in  X67  x  a  cousin  of  Lauderdale,  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  John  Kennedy,  6th  earl  of  Cassilis,  a  lady  who  had 
already  taken  an  active  pert  m  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  was 
eighteen  years  older  than  Burnet.  The  marriage  was  kept 
secret  for  three  years,  and  Burnet  reiMunced  all  claim  to  his 
wife's  fortxme. 

Lauderdale's  ascendancy  in  Scotland  and  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  at  compromise  in  Scottish  church  affairs  eventually 
led  Burnet  to  settle  in  England.  He  was  favourably  received 
by  Charles  II.  in  X673,  when  he  went  up  to  London  to  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  the  Hamilton  Memoirs^  and  he  was  treated 
with  confidence  by  the  duke  of  York.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
Lauderdale  refused  to  receive  him,  and  denounced  him  to 
Charles  II.  as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Scottish  discontent. 
Burnet  found  it  wiser  to  retire  to  England  on  the  plea  of  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  royal  diaplain  Once  in  London  he  resigned  his 
professorship  (September  X674)  at  Glasgow;  but,  although 
James  remained  his  friend,  Charles  struck  him  off  the  roll  of  court 
chaplains  in  X674,  and  it  was  in  opposition  to  court  influence 
that  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Rolls  Chapel  by  the  master. 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  and  appointed  lecturer  at  St  Clement's. 
He  was  summoned  in  April  X675  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  evident  against  Lauderdale,  and 
disdosed,  without  reluctance  according  to  his  enemies,  confidences 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  minister.  He  himself 
confesses  in  his  autobiography  that  "  it  was  a  great  error  in  me 
to  appear  in  this  matter,"  and  his  conduct  cost  him  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  York.  In  ecdesiastical  matters  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Thomas  Tillotson  and  John  Tenison,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  had  written  some  eighteen  polemics  against 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney-general,  he  began  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  based  on  original  documents. 
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In  the  necessary  research  he  received  some  pecuniaxy  help  from 
Robert  Boyle,  but  he  was  hindered  in  the  prqiaration  of  the 
first  port  (1679)  through  being  refused  access  to  the  Cotton 
library,  possibly  by  the  influence  of  Lauderdale.  For  this 
volume  ht  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  second 
and  third  volumes  appeared  in  i68z  and  17x5.  In  this  work 
he  undertook  to  refute  the  statements  of  Nicholas  Sanders, 
whose  De  Origine  d  protressu  sckismaHs  Ang^icani  ttbri  Ires 
(Cobgne,  1585)  was  stfll,  in  the  French  translation  of  Maucroiz, 
the  commonly  accepted  account  of  the  English  reformation. 
Burnet's  contradictions  of  Sanders  must  not,  however,  be 
accepted  without  independent  investigation.  At  the  time  of 
the  Popish  Plot  in  1678  he  dispUyed  some  moderation,  refusing 
to  believe  the  charges  made  against  the  duke  of  York,  though 
he  chose  this  time  to  publish  some  anti-Roman  pamphlets. 
He  tried,  at  some  risk  to  himself,  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the 
victims,  William  'Staly,  and  visited  William  Howard,  Viscount 
Stafford,  in  the  Tower.  To  the  Exdusfon  Bill  he  opposed  a 
suggestion  of  compromise,  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  offered 
him  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  "  if  he  would  come  entirely 
into  his  interests."  Burnet's  reconciliation  with  the  court  was 
short-lived.  In  January  x68o  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
long  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  sins;  he  was  known  to  have 
received  the  dangerous  confidence  of  Wihnot,  earl  of  Rochester, 
in  his  last  illness;  and  he  was  even  8uq>ected,  unjustly,  in  1683, 
of  having  composed  the  paper  drawn  up  on  the  eve  of  death 
by  William  Russell,  Lord  Russell,  whom  he  attended  to  the 
scaffold.  On  the  sth  of  November  1684  be  preached,  at  the 
express  wish  of  his  patron  Grimston,  and  against  his  own 
desire,  the  usual  anti-Catholic  sermon.  He  %as  consequently 
deprived  of  his  appointments  by  order  of  the  court,  and  on  the 
accession  of  James  11.  retired  to  Paris.  He  had  already  begun 
the  writing  of  his  memdzs,  which  were  to  develop  into  the 
History  of  His  Own  Time, 

Burnet  now  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
finally  settling  in  Holland  at  the  Hague,  where  he  won  from  the 
princess  <tf  Orange  a  confidence  which  proved  enduring.  He 
rendered  a  signal  service  to  William  by  inducing  the  princess 
to  offer  to  leave  the  whole  political  power  in  her  husband's 
hands  in  the  event  of  their  succession  to  the  English  crown. 
A  prosecution  against  him  for  high  treason  was  now  set  on  foot 
both  in  £ng;land  and  in  Scotland,  and  he  took  the  precaution 
of  naturalizing  himself  as  a  Dutch  subject.  Lady  Margaret 
Burnet  was  dying  when  he  left  England,  and  in  HoUand  he 
married  a  Dutdi  heiress  of  Scottish  descent,  Mary  Scott.  He 
returned  to  England  with  William  and  Mary,  and  drew  up  the 
English  text  of  their  declaration.  His  earlier  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  had  been  sensibly  modified  by  what 
he  saw  in  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
and  by  the  course  of  affairs  at  home,  and  in  x688  he  published 
an  Inqidry  into  the  Measures  of  Stibmission  to  the  Su^eme 
Authority  in  defence  of  the  revolution.  He  was  consecrated 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury  on  the  aist  of  March  1689  by  a  commission 
of  lushops  to  whom  Archbishop  Sancroft  had  delegated  his 
authority,  declining  personally  to  perform  the  office.  In  his 
pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy  urging  them  to  Uke  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  Burnet  grounded  the  claim  of  William  and  Biary 
on  the  right  of  conqxiest,  a  view  which  gave  such  offence  that 
the  pamphlet  was  burnt  by  the  conunon  hangman  three  years 
later.  ^  bishop  he  proved  an  excellent  administrator,  and 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties.  He  discouraged 
plurality  of  livings,  and  consequent  non-residence,  established 
a  school  of  divinity  at  Salisbury,  and  spent  much  time  himself 
in  preparing  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  in  the  examixiation 
of  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Four  discourses 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  were  printed  in  1694. 
During  Queen  Mary's  lifetime  ecclesiastical  patronage  passed 
through  her  hands,  but  after  her  death  William  IIL  appointed 
an  ecclesiastical  conunission,  on  which  Burnet  was  a  prominent 
member,  for  the  disposal  of  vacant  benefices.  In  1696  and  X697 
he  presented  memorials  to  the  king  suggesting  that  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  raised  l^  the  clergy  should  be  devoted  to  the 


augmentation  of  the  poorer  livings,  and  though  lib 
were  not  fanmedtately  accepted,  they  were  canied  into  e§ed 
under  Queen  Anne  by  the  provision  known  as  Qneesk  Anie'i 
Bounty.  His  second  wife  died  of  smallpox  in  x6gS,  and  in  170c 
Burnet  married  again,  his  third  wife  being  Elisabeth  (x66i-x709l\ 
widow  of  Robert  Berkeley  and  dau^ter  of  Sir  Richard  Skke, 
a  rich  and  charitable  woman,  known  by  her  MeAod  of  Dewaiim^ 
posthumously  published  in  1710.  In  1699  he  was  appointfd 
tutor  to  the  royal  duke  of  Gloucsester,  son  <rf  the  Prmoeai  Aaae, 
an  appointment  which  he  accepted  somewhat  againtt  his  win. 
His  influence  at  court  had  dedined  after  the  death  of  Qmca 
Maxy;  William  resented  his  often  oflidous  advice,  pbeed 
little  confidence  in  his  discretion,  and  soon  after  his  tfrrmtm 
isevensaidtohavedescribedhimastfMifccltler  rarfs(/c.  Boaet 
made  a  weighty  speech  against  the  bOl  (1703-17^  directed 

exponent  of  Broad  Churdi  principles.  He  devoted  five  yas* 
labour  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Tkirty-mme  Artieks  (1699;  cd 
J.  R.  Page,  X837),  which  was  severely  critidaed  by  the  H3^ 
Church  dexgy.  But  his  hopes  for  a  compidiCBsivt  schesae 
which  might  indude  nonconfoxmists  in  the  Englisii  OnDdi 
wero  xiecosazily  destroyed  on  the  accession  of  Qmcb  Anne. 
He  died  on  the  x7thof  March  17x5,  axid  was  buried  in  the  parish 
of  St  James's,  ClerkenweU. 

Burnet  directed  in  his  will  that  his  most  kapoitant  wwk, 
the  History  of  His  Own  Time,  should  appear  six  years  after  hb 
death.  It  was  published  (a  vols.,  1734-1754)  by  Us  sons,  Gilbert 
and  Thoinas,and  then  xiot  without  omiarions.  It  was  attacked 
in  X724  by  John  Cockbomin  if  Speeimem  ef  some  free  mnd  impmti  li 
Remarhs,  Burxiet's  book  naturally  aroused  much  oppositioa, 
and  there  were  pexabtent  rumouxs  that  the  MS.  had  beea 
unduly  tampered  with.  He  has  been  freely  charged  with  poss 
misrepresentation,  an  accusation  to  which  be  laid  hioMif  open. 
for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  birth  of  James^  the  Old 
Pretender.  His  later  intixnacy  with  the  Mariboro^is  made 
him  very  lenient  where  the  duke  was  oonoemed.  Ihe  pcatcst 
value  of  his  work  miturally  lies  in  his  account  of  traasactioiis  of 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  xiotably  in  his  xdation  of  the 
church  history  of  Scotland,  of  the  Pdpnh  Hot,  of  the  praceediop 
at  the  Hague  previous  to  the  expedition  of  William  and  Umxj, 
and  of  the  personal  relations  between  the  joint  sovactgns. 

Of  his  chfldren  l^  his  second  wife,  William  (d.  X799)  became 
a  colonial  governor  hi  America;  Gilbert  (d.  1726)  becsae 
prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  X7X5,  and  chaplain  to  George  L  in 
17x8;  and  Sir  Thomas  (X694-X7S3),  his  literary  executor  aad 
biograi^ier,  became  in  X74X  judge  in  the  court  of  oobuboo  plea& 

BiBLiOGRAPRT.~The  chicf  authorities  for  Bishop  Baniet*t1iFe  vt 
the  autobiography  "  Rough  Draft  of  my  own  Ufe^*  (cd.  H.  C  Fcm^ 
cruft,  Oxford,  lOQS.  m  the  SujMtment  to  Bmmees  HtMiary),  the  Life 
by  Sir  Thomas  Burnet  in  the  Hutory  of  His  Owm  Timte  (Oaord.  182V 
vol.  vL),  and  the  History  itself.    A  rather  severe  but  detailed  aad 


,.,  -.  .  ^  !  — !H««» »»  ..««•*.  w«c  published  by  the  Ray»l 
Historical  Society  iCamdem  MiteeOany,  voL  xi.).  The  History  of  Ha 
Own  Time  (a  vols,  fol.,  1724-1714)  ran  through  many  editiom  bcfcre 
it  was  reprmted  at  the  Clarendon  Press  (6  vohk,  1623,  *«i  Miwic^ 
mentary  volume,  1813)  with  the  supprnsed  nuaaces  of  the  6rst 
volume  and  notes  by  the  earls  of  Dartmouth  and  Haidwid 


.with  the 

remarks  of  Swift.  This  edition,  under  the  direction  of  M.  J.  Rooth. 
was  enlarged  in  a  second  Oxford  edition  of  183^.  A  new  iMtitioa. 
based  on  this,  but  making  use  of  the  BodkianMSw,  whidi  diflen 
very  considerably  from  the  printed  vernoo,  was  edited  by  Ooauod 
Airy  (Oxford,  1897.  Ac.).  In  1902  (Clarendoo  Preaa,  Oxford)  Mis 
H.  C.  Foxcroft  edited  A  SupptoHeni  to  BmrueCs  History  of  His  Owm 
Time,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  rdatioa  b^weea  the 
different  versions  of  the  History^— the  Bodleian  MS^the  fragmcaeary 
Harleian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Sir  ThoaasBitraet  » 
edition:  the  book  contains  the  remaining  fragaaents  of  Bunset's 
original  memoirs,  his  autobiogniphy,  his  lettcn  to  AdminI  Herbert 
and  his  private  meditations.  The  chief  differences  between  Bunrc't 
original  draft  as  represented  by  the  Bodktan  MS.  and  the  prWrd 
history  consist  in  a  more  lenient  view  genrrally  of  iadividBBb.  a 
modification  of  the  censure  levelled  at  the  Anglican  dergy.  cha^ics 
obviously  dictated  by  a  general  variatioo  in  hia  pnac  of  view,  and 
a  more  cautious  account  of  personal  mattere  such  as  his  carty 
relations  with  I^udeidale.  He  also  cut  out  much  minor  detail,  ami 
information  relating  to  himself  and  to  membcn  of  his  fao^y.    H» 
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ffisiory  ef  At  R^armatUm  of  Ot  Chunk  0f  Brngfand  «u  edited 
(CJarendon  Preaa,  Oxford.  7  vola..  1865)  by  N.  Pocock. 
Betide*  tbe  works  meQtk>nea  above  may  be  nodced:  Some 


I  me  MAje  ana  ueai»  01  Mr  moiuuw  aau,  ax.,  someunu  Lara  cahT- 
JuxUet  of  ki$  Majesties  Court  of  Kints  Bouek  (Load..  l68a),  whkh 
b  included  in  C.  Wordiworth  a  Ecaesiastieal  Biography  (voL  vL, 
1818);  The  History  of  the  Rights  of  Priuces  i»  ditposutt  ef  BctUsp- 
astical  Benefices  mid  Ch$irdk  Louis  CLond.,  i68a.  Svo);  Tht  IMo 
of  WiUiam  BedeU,  DJ}„  Bishop  of  Kilmofe  iu  Irdand  (1689).  con- 
taining the  cone^ondenoe  between  Bedell  and  James  Waadesdon 
of  tbe  Holy  Inquisition  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  cl)edienoe; 
Reflations  em  Mr  VarilUufs  **  History  ef  tho  Raolutious  that  haoo 
happened  m  Emrope  in  matters  of  Ruipon."  and  more  partieularty 
on  his  Ninth  Booh,  that  relates  to  England  (Amst.,  11686),  appended 
to  the  account  of  his  travels  entitled  Some  Letters,  wnich  was  orifl^n- 
ally  publiihed  at  Rotterdam  (1686);  A  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral 
Care  (169a.  14th  ed.,  1821);  An  Essay  on  the  Memory  ef  the  late 
Queen  (1695);  ^  CoUeetion  of  tarions  Tracts  and  Discourses  written 
M  the  Years  1677  to  2704  {^  vols..  1704) ;  and  A  Collection  of  Speeches, 
Prefaces,  Ldters,  with  a  Description  ef  Geneva  and  Holland  (17 13). 
Of  his  shorter  lelkious  and  polemical  works  a  catalogue  is  given  in 
voL  vi.  of  the  Clarendon  Pieas  edition  of  his  History,  and  in 
Lowndes's  Biblioirapher's  Manual.  The  foUowing  translations 
deserve  to  be  mentioned: — Utopia,  written  in  Latin  oy  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Chancellor  ef  England:  trandated  into  English  {1685);  A 
Relation  of  fhe  Death  ef  the  Primitive  Persecutors,  written  erigtnally 
in  Latin,  by  L.  C.  P.  Lactantius:  En^ished  hy  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D., 
to  tehich  he  hath  made  a  larg/s  prefau  eoncemtng  Persecution  (Amst., 
1687). 

See  also  A  Life  of  GSbert  Burnet,  Bishop  ef  Salisbury  (1907),  by 
r.  E.  S.  Oarke  and  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  with  an  introduction  by  t.  H. 
Firth,  which  contains  a  chronolopcal  lut  of  Burnet's  published 
arorka.  Of  Burnet's  pemnal  character  these  are  well-known  de- 
icriptions  in  chapter  vii.  of  Macaulay's  Histtnyof'En^nd,  and  in 
AT.  E.  H.  Lecky's  History  of  Engfand  in  the  Eigfiteenth  Century, 
rcL  L  pp.  80  seq. 

BURHET,  THOMAS  (1635-27x5),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
i^roft  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1635.  He  was  educated  at 
Northallerton^  and  at  Glare  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1657  he  was 
oade  fellow  of  Chzist's,  and  in  1667  senior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. By  the  interest  of  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  was 
hosen  master  of  the  Charterhouse  in  1685,  and  took  the  degree 
f  D.D.  As  master  he  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  illegal 
ttempts  to  admit  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pensioner  of  the  house, 
trenuously  opposing  an  order  of  the  26th  of  December  x686, 
ddresaed  by  James  II.  to  the  govemon  dispensing  with  the 
Latutes  for  the  occasion. 

Burnet  published  his  famous  Tdluris  Theoria  Sacra,  or  Sacred 
'keory  of  the  Earth,^  at  London  in  z68|.    This  work,  containing 

fanciful  theory  of  the  earth's  structure,'  attracted  much 
ttention,  and  he  was  afterwards  encouraged  to  issue  an  English - 
-anslation,  which  was  printed  in  folio,  1684-1689.    Addison. 
>minended  the  author  in  a  Latin  ode,  but  his  theory  was 
ttacked  by  John  Keill,  William  Whiston  and  Erasmus  Warren, 

>  all  of  whom  he  retimied  answers.  His  reputation  obtaii\ed 
»r  him  an  introduction  at  court  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whom 
s  succeeded  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William.  But  he 
tddenly  maned  his  prospects  by  the  publication,  in  1693,  of  a 
ork  entitled  ArchauHogyie  Philosophicae:  sive  Doctrina  ontiqua 
:  Rerttm  Origiuibus,  in  which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of 
le  fall  of  man  as  an  aU^fory.  This  exdted  a  great  clamour 
rainst  him;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  his 
Bee  at  court.    Of  this  book  an  English  translation  was  published 

1729.  Burnet  pubUshed  several  other  minor  vrorks  before 
s  death,  which  took  phioe  at  the  Charterhouse  on  the  27th 
iptember  1715.  Two  posthumous  works  appeared  sever&l 
ars  after  hjb  death — De  Fide  et  Officiis  Ckristianorum  (1723), 
id  De  Statu  Mortuarum  et  ResurgetUium  Tractatus  (1723);  in 
lich  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  middle  state,  the 
Ulenmum,  and  tbe  limited  duration  of  future  punishment, 
A  Life  of  Dr  Burnet,  by  Heathcote,  appeared  in  1759. 

>  "  Which,'*  says  Samuel  Johnson,  "  the  critkk  ousht  to  read  for 
elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its 

:^  "  {Lives  of  fnffisA  Poets.  voL  i.  p.  303). 
'  Burnet  held  that  at  tbe  deluge  the  earth  was  crushed  like  an 
I,  the  internal  waters  rushing  out,  and  the  fragments  of  shell 
;x>niing  the  mooatains. 


BUBIIR,  known  botanlcally  as  Poittktm,  m  member  of  tho 
rose  family^  The  plants  are  perennial  herbs  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  small  flowers  arranged  in  dense  kmg-stalked  heads.  Great 
bumet  {Poterium  t^fidMole)  is  found  in  damp  meadows;  salad 
bnznet  {P,  Songuiaorba)  is  a  smaller  plant  with  much  smaller 
flower-heads  growing  in  dry  pastures. 

BURNETT.  FRANCES  BUZA  HODGSON  (1849-  ),  Anglo- 
American  novelist,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hodgson,  was  bom 
in  Manchester,  England,  on  the  24th  of  November  1849;  she 
went  to  America  with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  KnozviUe, 
Tennessee,  in  1865.  Miss  Hodgson  soon  began  to  write  stories  for 
magarines.  In  1873  she  married  Dr  L.  M.  Burnett  of  Washingtdld, 
whom  she  afterwards  (1898)  divorced.  Her  reputation  as  a 
novelist  was  made  by  her  remarkable  tale  of  Lancashire  life. 
Thai  Lass  o*  Lowri^s  (1877),  and  a  number  of  other  volumes 
followed,  of  which  the  beit  were  Through  one  Administration 
(1883)  and  A  Lady  of  Quality  (1896).  In  z886  she  attained  a  neW 
popularity  by  her  charming  story  of  Little  Lord  PaunUeroy,  and 
thk  led  to  other  stories  of  child-life.  Little  Lord  Pauntleroy  was 
dramatized  (see  Copyuget  for  the  legal  questions  involved)  and 
had  a  great  success  on  the  stage;  and  other  dramas  by  her  were 
also  produced.  In  1900  she  nuuried  a  second  time,  h^  husband 
being  Mr  Stephen  Townesend,  a  surgeon,  who  (as  WUl  Dennis) 
had  taken  to  the  stage  and  had  collaborated  with  her  in  some 
of  her  plays. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES  (X726-Z8X4),  English  musical  histotian, 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  z2thof  April  X726.  He  received 
his  earlier  education  at  the  free  school  of  that  dty,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Chester.  His  first  music 
master  was  E<fanund  Baker,  organist  of  Chester  cathedral,  and 
a  pupil  of  Dr  John  Blow.  Returning  to  Shrewsbury  when  about 
fifteen  years  dd,  he  continued  his  musical  studies  for  three  years 
under  his  half%rother,  James  Bumey,  organist  of  St  Mary's 
church,  and  was  then  sent  to  London  as  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Arne,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  Bumey  wrote 
some  musicior  Thomson's  Alfred,  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre  on  the  30th  of  March  X745.  In  X749  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St  Dionis-Backchuxch,  Fenchurch  Street, 
with  a  salary  of  £30  a  year;  and  he  was  also.engaged  to  take  the 
harpsichord  in  the  "  New  Concerts  "  then  recently  established 
at  Uie  King's  Arms,  ComhilL  In  that  year  he  married  Mitt 
Esther  Sleepe,  who  died  in  x 76X ;  in  X769  he  married  Mrs  Stq>hen 
Allen  of  LynxL  Beiixg  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  affection  he 
went  in  X  751  to  Lyim  in  Norfolk,  where  be  was  elected  organist, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  £100,  and  thero  he  resided  for  the  next 
nine  years.  During  that  time  he  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
writing:  a  general  history  of  music  His  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day 
was  performed  at  Ranelagh  Gardens  in  1759;  and  in  1760  he  re- 
tumed  to  London  in  good  health  and  with  a  young  family;  the 
eldest  child,  a  girl  of  ei^t  years  of  age,  surprised  the  public  by 
her  attainments  as  a  harpsichord  pUyer.  "nie  concertos  for  tlw 
haxi»ichoxd  which  Bumey  published  soon  after  his  retum  to 
London  wero  re^^irded  with  much  admiration.  In  1766  he  pro- 
duced, at  Drury  Lane,  1^  free  English  version  and  adaptation  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  operetta  Le  Detin  du  viUage,  under  the  title  of 
The  Cunning  Man.  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him,  on  the  23rd  of  June  X769,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Music,  on  which  occasion  he  presided  at  the  perform- 
ance of  his  exerdse  for  these  degrees.  This  consisted  of  an 
anthem,  with  an  overture,  solos,  recitatives  and  choruses, 
accompanied  by  instruments,  besides  a  vocal  anthem  in  eight 
parts,  which  was  not  performed.  In  x  769  he  published  An  Essay 
.toptards  a  History  of  Comets. 

Amidst  his  various  professional  avocarions,  Bumey  never  lost 
si^.t  of  his  favourite  object — his  History  of  Music — and  there- 
fore resolved  to  txa^  abroad  for  the  purpose  ci  collecting 
materials  that  could  not  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  Accordingly, 
he  left  London  in  June  X770,  furnished  with  numerous  letters  of 
introduction,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Geneva, 
Turin,  Milan,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome  and 
Naples.  The  results  of  his  observations  he  published  in  The 
Preseta  SlaU  of  Music  in  Franu  and  Italy  (1771).    Dr  Johnson 
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thought  10  wen  of  tfab  work  that,  alluding  to  his  own  Journey  to 
Ike  Western  Idandt  of  Scotland,  he  said,  "  I  had  that  dever'dog' 
Bum^s  Musical  Tour  in  my  eye."  In  July  1 77 a  Bumey  again 
visited  the  continent,  to  collect  further  materialB,  and,  niter  his 
return  to  London,  published  his  tour  under  the  title  of  The 
Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  United 
Prooinces  (1773).  In  1773  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety.  In  1776  appeared  the  first  volume  (in  4to)  of  his  long- 
projected  History  of  Music.  In  1782  Bumey  puUished  his 
second  volume;  and  in  1789  the  third  and  fourth.  Thou^ 
severely  criticised  by  Foriiel  in  Germany  and  by  the  Spanish 
ex- Jesuit,  Rcqueno,  who,  in  his  Italian  work  Saggj  sul  RutahHi- 
mento  ddP  Arte  Armonica  d^  Creci  e  Romani  Contort  (Parma, 
1798),  attadEs  Buzne/s  account  of  the  andent  Greek  music,  and 
calls  him  lo  scompigliato  Bumey,  the  History  of  Music  was 
generally  recoi^iized  as  possessing  gxeat  merit  The  least  satis- 
factory volume  is  the  fourth,  the  treatment  of  Handd  and  Bach 
being  quite  inadequate.  Bumey's  first  tour  was  translated  into 
German  by  Ebel^,  and  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1773;  and  his 
second  tour,  translated  into  German  by  Bode,  was  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1773.  A  Dutch  translation  of  his  second  tour, 
with  notes  by  J«  W.  Lustig,  organist  at  Groningen,  was  published 
there  in  1786.  The  Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Andents, 
in  the  first  volume  of  Bumesr's  History,  was  translated  into 
(German  by  J.  J.  Esdienburg,  and  printed  at  Leipzig,  1781. 
Bumey  derived  much  aid  from  the  fiist  two  volumes  of  Padre 
Martini's  very  learned  Storia  ddla  Musica  (Bologna,  1757-1770). 
One  cannot  but  admire  his  persevering  industry,  and  his  sacrifices 
of  time,  money  and  personal  comfort,  in  collecting  and  preparing 
materials  for  his  History,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  condemn 
severdy  errors  and  oversights  in  a  worii  of  such  extent  and 
difficulty. 

In  Z774  he  had  written  A  Plan  for  a  Music  Stkool.  In  1779 
he  wrote  for  the  Royal  Sodety  an  account  of  the  infant  Crotch, 
whose  remarkable  musical  talent  exdted  so  much  attention  at 
that  time.  In  1784  he  published,  with  an  Italian  title-^iage,  the 
music  anntukUy  performed  in  the  pope's  chapd  at  Rome  during 
Passion  Week.  In  1785  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mtisical  Fund,  an  account  of  the  first  commemoration  of  Handd 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  preceding  year,  with  an  excellent 
life  of  Handd.  In  1796  he  published  Memoirs  and  Ldters  of 
Metastasio.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  Bumey  was  paid 
£xooo  for  contributing  to  Rees's  Cydopaedia  all  the  musical 
articles  not  bdoni^  to  the  department  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  In  1783,  through  the  treasury  influence  of 
his  friend  Edmund  Burke,  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  chapd 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  he  moved  his  residence  from  St  Martin's 
Street,  Ldcester  Square,  to  live  in  the  hospital  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  nominated  a  correspondent  in  the  dass  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
the  year  x8zo.  From  x8o6  until  his  death  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  £300  granted  by  Fox.  He  died  at  Chelsea  College  on  the  x  2th  of 
April  1814,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying>ground  of  the  college. 
A  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memoxy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Bumey's  portrait  was  painted  by  Reynolds,  and  his  bust  was 
cut  by  NoUekens  in  1805.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance 
among  the  distinguished  artists  and  literary  men  of  his  day. 
At  one  time  he  thought  of  writing  a  life  of  his  friend  Dr  Samud 
Johnson,  but  he  retired  before  tiie  crowd  of  biographers  who 
rashed  into  that  field.  His  character  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life  appears  to  have  been  veiy  amiable  and  exemplary. 
Dr  Bumey's  ddest  son,  James,  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
royal  navy,  who  died  a  rear-admiral  in  X821;  his  second  son 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Bumey,  D.D.  (X757-Z8Z7),  a  well-known 
clawiral  scholar,  whose  splendid  collection  of  rare  books  and  MSS. 
was  ultlmatdy  bought  by  the  nation  for  the  British  Museum; 
and  his  second  daughter  wa^  Frances  (Madame  D'ArbUy,  9.9.). 

The  Diary  and  Litters  of  Madame  D'Arblay  contain  many  minute 
and  interesting  particulars  of  her  father's  public  and  private  life, 
and  of  his  friends  and  o>ntemporaries.  A  life  <rf  Bumey  by  Madame 
D'Arblay  appeared  in  1832. 

Besides  the  operatic  music  above  mentioned,  Bumey's  known 


compoatioaa  consist  of  ^— (1)  Six  Sonatas  for  Ao  harpnekrii  (a) 
Two  Sonatas  for  ike  karp  or  piano,  wiA  auompanimunU  fm  oietm 


Crc:  (12) 
Xn.  Cdnaonetti  adnevociin  Canone,  poesia  ddT  Ahaks  MObuiaaa 

BUBMHAB  BEECHES,  a  wooded  tract  of  375  acres  m.  Beckiac- 
hamshire,  England,  acquired  in  1879  by  the  Corpocatkm  of  tke 
dty  of  London,  and  preserved  for  puUic  use.  This  ixact.  the 
remnant  of  an  andent  forest,  the  more  beautiful  bocaose  irf  the 
undulating  character  of  the  land,  lies  west  of  the  rand  between 
Slough  and  Beaoonsfield,  and  2  m.  north  of  Buxnham  Beeches 
station  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Hie  poert  Thooas  Giay, 
who  stayed  frequently  at  Stoke  Poges  in  the  vidxiity,  is  enthnsi- 
astic  conoeniing  the  beauty  of  the  Beeches  in  a  letter  t*  Horace 
Walpole  in  1737.  Near  the  township  of  Bumham  are  sligfci 
Early  Enj^ish  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  iik  1 265.  Bumhaa 
is  an  urban  district  with  a  populatioa  (1901)  vi  324$. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.  an  urban  district  in  the  sooth- 
eastem  parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  43  m.  E.  by  K. 
from  London  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Fofw 
(X90X)  29x9.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  principally  late  Per> 
pendicular,  a  good  example;  it  has  Decontcd  poctioas  and  s 
Norman  font.  There  are  extensive  oyster  beds  in  the  Cravch 
estuary.  Bumham  lies  6  m.  from  the  North  Sea;  bdow  it  the 
Crouch  is  joined  on  the  south  side  by  the  Rocfa,  which  bcanchrs 
into  numerous  creeks,  and,  together  with  the  main  estuary, 
forms  Foulness,  Wallasea,  Potton  and  other  low,  flat  islands, 
embanked  and  protected  from  incursions  of  the  sea.  Bumham 
is  in  some  repute  as  a  watering-|daoe,  and  is  a  favowite  yachtiac 
station.  Thero  is  considerable  trade  in  €oni  and  coal,  and 
boat-building  is  carried  on. 

BURNING  TO  DEATH.  As  a  legal  punishment  far  vazioas 
crimes  burning  alive  was  formeriy  very  wide-qwcad.  It  was 
comnwn  among  the  Romaxis,  being  given  in  the  XIL  Tables  as 
the  special  penalty  for  arson.  Under  the  Gothic  oodeaaduhaen 
were  so  punished,  and  throu^x>ut  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
dvil  penalty  for  oertahx  heinous  crimes,  e.^.  pottonmg,  heresy, 
witchcraft,  arson,  bestiality  and  sodomy,  ax¥l  so  oanciiioed  m 
some  cases,  nominally  at  least,  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  In  England,  under  the  common  law,  woumb  condrmnwi 
for  hi|^  treason  or  petty  treason  (murder  of  husband,  asuidcr 
of  master  or  mistress,  certain  offences  against  the  coin,  te.)  woe 
bumed,  this  being  considered  nxne  "  decent  **  than  hanging  sed 
exposure  on  a  gibbet.  In  practice  the  convict  was  strangled 
before  being  bumt.  The  last  woman  bunt  in  Eni^aadsBiefedii 
1789,  the  punishment  being  abolished  in  179a 

Burning  was  not  indudod  among  the  penalties  forhefcsyada 
the  Roman  imperial  codes;  but  the  burning  of  heictia  bjr 
orthodox  mobs  had  long  beai  sanctioned  hy  custom  bdoK  the 
edicts  of  the  emperor  Frederick  n.  (xa22,  1223)  made  it  the 
dvil-law  punishment  for  heresy.  His  example  was  followed  ia 
France  by  Loiiis  IX.  in  the  Establishments  of  xstol  InEegiaad. 
where  the  dvil  law  was  never  recognixed,  the  common  law  took 
no  cognizance  of  ecdesiastical  offences,  and  the  <^orch  oouits 
had  no  power  to  condemn  to  death.  There  were,  indeed,  m  tbe 
X2th  and  X3th  centuries  isolated  instances  of  the  bariuBg  of 
heretics.  William  of  Newburi^  describes  the  boning  of  ccrtsia 
fordgn  sectaries  in  1x69,  and  eariy  in  the  X3th  century  a  deacoa 
was  bumt  by  order  of  the  council  of  Oxf<»d  (Fon  iL  374; 
d.  Bracton,  de  Corona,  ii.  300),  but  by  what  legal  sanctioB  b  sot 
obvious.  The  rij^t  of  the  crown  to  issue  writs  de  Aotftflk* 
eomburendo,  claimed  for  it  by  later  jurists,  was  based  on  that 
issued  by  Henry  IV.  in  1400  for  the  buroixtg  of  William  Savtit, 
but  Sir  James  Stephen  {Hist.  Crim.  Law)  points  ont  that  this  vas 
issued  "  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  temporal,"  which  aecos  ts 
prove  that  the  crown  had  no  right  under  the  rommnn  law  to  imst 
such  writs.  The  burning  of  heretics  was  actually  made  hfsl  ia 
EngUnd  by  the  statute  dc  kaeretieo  eomburendo  (X400),  passed  tea 
days  after  the  issue  <tf  the  above  writ.  Thia  was  rqpoJedini  SJ3» 
but  the  Six  Aitides  Act  of  1539  iwived  buning  m  a  penalty 
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for  denying  tnuunbtUntiatioB.  tTnder  Queen  Maiy  the  acts  of 
Hemy  IV.  and  Henry  V.  were  revived;  th^  were  finally 
aboilshed  in  1558  on  the  accession  of  Elisibeth.  Edward  VI., 
Elizabeth  and  James  L,  however,  burned  heretics  (illegally  as  it 
would  appear)  under  their  supposed  right  of  issuing  writs  for  thb 
purpose.  The  last  heretics  burnt  in  England  were  two  Aiians, 
Bartholoinew  Legate  at  Smithfield,  and  Edward  Wightman  at 
Lichfield,  both  in  z6za  As  for  witches,  countless  numbers  were 
burned  in  most  European  countries,  though  not  in  England, 
where  they  were  hanged.  In  Scotland  in  Charles  II.'s  day  the 
law  still  was  that  witches' were  to  be  "  worried  at  the  stake  and 
then  burnt ";  and  a  witch  was  burnt  at  Dornoch  so  late  as  1708. 
BURNLBY*  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary boroui^  of  Lancashire,  Enghmd,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
rivers  Bnm  and  Calder,  2x5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Londcm  and  29  m. 
N.  of  Manchester,  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway  and 
the  Leeds  &  Liverpool  CanaL  Pop.  (1891)  87,0x6;  (xgox) 
97i045*  Ihe  church  of  St  Peter  dates  from  the  X4th  century, 
but  is  hugely  modernised;  among  a  series  of  memorials  of  the 
Towneley  funily  is  one  to  Charlea  Towneley  (d.  1805),  who 
collected  the  series  of  antique  marUes,  terra-cottas,  bronzes, 
coins  and  gems  which  are  named  after  him  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museuxn.  In  1902  Towneley  Hall  and  Park  Were 
acquired  by  the  corporation,  the  mansion  being  adapted  to  use 
as  a  museum  and  art  gaUezy,  and  in  1903  a  summer  exhibition 
was  held  here^  There  are  a  large  number  of  modem  churches 
and  chapels,  a  handsome  town-hall,  market  hall,  museum  and 
art  gallery,  school  of  science,  municipal  technical  school,  various' 
benevolent  institutions,  and  pleasant  public  parks  and  recreation 
jroonda.  The  principal  industries  are  cotton-weaving,  worsted- 
making,  iron-founding,  coal-mining,  quarrying,  brick-burning 
ind  the  making  of  sanitary  wares.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Burnley  may  coincide  with  Bnmanburh,  the  battlefield  on  which 
the  Saxons  conquered  the  Dano-Celtic  force  in  937.  Duxing  the 
x>tton  famine  consequent  upon  the  American  war  of  Z86X-65 
t  suffered  sever^,  and  the  operatives  were  employed  on  rdief 
porks  embracing  an  extensive  system  of  improvements.  The 
)arliamentary  borough  (1867),  which  returns  one  member,  falls 
vithin  the  Clitheroe  divi^on  of  the  county.  The  county  borough 
iras  created  in  x888.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  z86z.  T^e 
t>rporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  xa  aldermen  and  36  councillors. 
)y  act  of  parliament  in  X890  Burnley  was  created  a  suffragan 
>isbopric  ci  the  diocese  of  Manchester.    Area  of  the  municipal 

)orough,  4005  acres. 

BURNOUF,  BOOBNB  (x8ox-z85a),  Erench  orientalist,  was 
lom  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  April  x8ox.  His  father.  Prof.  Jean 
x>uis  Bumouf  (X77S-X844),  was  a  dasslfal  scholar  of  high 
eputation,  and  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  an  excellent 
ranslation  of  Tkidtus  (6  vob.,  1827-1833).  Eug&ie  Bumouf 
lublished  in  z8a6  an  Buoi  sur  U  Pdli  .  .  .,  written  in  coUabora- 
ion  with  Christian  Lassen;  and  in  the  following  year  Observa- 
'.<ms  grammafUales  sur  qudqua  passages  de  Pessoi  sur  U  Pdli. 
lie  next  gzeat  work  he  undertook  was  the  deciphering  of  the 
end  manuscripts  brought  to  France  by  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
ty  his  labouxs  a  knowledge  of  the  Zend  language  was  fixst  brought 
ito  the  scientific  world  of  Europe.  He  caused  the  Veudidad 
ade,  part  of  one  of  the  books  beazing  the  name  of  Zoroaster, 
>  be  lithographed  with  the  utmost  care  from  the  Zend  MS.  in 
le  Biblioth^ue  Natlonale,  and  published  it  in  folio  parts, 
329-1843.  From  Z833  to  1835  he  published  his  Commentaire 
tr  le  Ya^na,  Pun  des  livres  lUurgiques  des  Parses;  he  also 
ublished  the  Sanskrit  text  and  French  tiazislation  of  the 
Jkdgavaia  Purdna  eu  histoire  pdtique  de  Kridma  in  thriee  folio 
>luxnes  (X840-X847).  His  last  woriu  were  Introduction  6 
kisUrire  dm  Bouddkisme  iudien  (1844),  and  a  tzanalation  of 
c  lotus  de  la  bonne  hi  (Z852).  Bumouf  died  on  the  28th  of  May 
(53.  He  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie 
!3  Inscriptions  and  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  CoU^  de  France. 
See  a  notice  of  Bumoufs  works  by  Barth^my  Saint-Hilaire, 
efixed  to  the  accond  edition  (1876)  of  the  IiOrod,  d  Vkistoirt  du 
ruddkisme  in^en;  also  Naudet.  "  Notice  historique  sur  M.  M. 
jmouf,  p^re  et  fils."  in  Mim.  de  VAced.  des  InscripHons,  xx.  A 
t  of  his  valuable  contributioxu  to  th^  Journal  asiatifuep  and  of 


his  MS.  writings,  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ckoix  de  UUres 
d'Bu^kne  Bunm^  (1891). 

BURIIOUS  (frozn  the  Arab,  bumus),  a  long  doak  of  coarse 
wooUen  stuff  with  a  hood,  usually  white  In  colour,  worn  by  the 
Arabs  and  Berbers  throughout  North  Africa. 

BURNS.  SIR  OBORGB;  Bart  f  Z795-X890),  English  shipowner, 
was.  bom  in  Glasgow  on  the  zoth  of  December  Z79S,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Bums.  In  partnership  with  a  brother,  James, 
he  be^an  as  a  Glasgow  general  merchant  about  z8i8,  and  in  1824 
in  conjunction  with  a  Liverpool  partner,  Hugh  Matthie,  started 
a  line  of  small  sailing  ships  which  ran  between  Glasgow  and 
Livezpo(d.  As  business  increased  the  vessds  were  also  sailed 
to  Belfast,  and  steazners  af terwazda  replaced  the  sailizig  ships. 
In  1830  a  partnership  was  entered  into  with  the  Mdvers  of 
Liverpool,  in  which  George  Bums  devoted  himself  specially  to 
the  management  of  the  ^ps.  In  1838  with  Samuel  CujoArd, 
Robezt  Napier  and  other  capitalists,  the  partners  (Mclver  and 
Bums)  started  the  ''Cunard"  Athmtic  lizie  of  steamships. 
They  secured  the  British  govenmient's  cpntract  for  the  carrying 
of  the  maib  to  North  America.  The  sailings  were  begun  with 
four  steamers  of  about  xooo  tons  each,  which  made  the  passage 
in  X5  days  at  some  8}  knots  per  hour.  George  Bums  retireid 
from  the  Glasgow  management  of  the  line  in  x86a  He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1889,  but  died  on  the  and  of  June  X890  at 
Castle  Wemyss,  where  he  had  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

John  Bums  (X829-X90X),  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  baronetcy,  and  became  head  of  thfe  Cuziard  Company,  was 
created  a  peer,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Inverdyde,  in  X897; 
he  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  govemment  the  use  <^  merchant 
vessels  for  war  purposes.  George  Arbuthziot  Bums  (X86X-X905) 
succeeded  his  fath^  in  the  peerage,  as  2nd  baron  Inverdyde,  and 
became  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Company  in  X902.  He  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  residted  in,  the  refusal  of  the  Cunard 
Company  to  enter  the  shipping  combination,. the  Interziational 
Mercantile  Marizie  Company,  formed  by  Messrs  J.  P.  Morgan 
8c  Co.,  and  took  a  leadiing  part  in  the  application  of  turbine 
engines  to  ocean  liners. 

BURNS,  JOHN  (Z858-  ),  English  politician,  was  bom  at 
Vauxhall,  London,  in  October  1858,  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
Bums,  an  engineer,  of  Ayrshire  extraction.  He  attended  a 
ziatioiul  school  in  Battersea  imtil  he  was  ten  years  cdd,  when  he 
was  sent  to  work  in  Price's  candle  factory.  He  worked  for  a  short 
time  as  a  page-boy,  then  in  some  engine  works,  and  at  fourteen 
was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  MiUhank  engineer.  He 
continued  his  education  at  the  ziight-schools,  and  read  exten- 
sively, e^)eciaUy  the  works  oi  Robert  Owen,  J.  S.  Mill,  Paine  and 
Cobbett,  He  ascribed  his  conversion  to  the  prindples  of  sodalism 
to  his  sense  of  the  insuffidency  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
it  by  J.  S.  Bfin,  but  he  had  leamt  socialistic  doctrine  from  a 
Freiich  fellow-workman,  Victor  Dclahaye,  who  had  witnessed 
the  Commune.  After  working  at  his  trade  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  on  board  ship,  he  went  for  a  year  to  the  VITest 
African  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  as  a  foreman  engineer. 
His  eamings  from  this  undertaking  were  expended  on  a  six 
months'  tour  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  study  of 
political  and  economic  conditions.  He  had  early  begun  the 
practice  of  outdoor  speaking,  tod  his  exceptional  physical 
strength  and  strong  voice  were  invaluable  qualifications  for  a 
popular  agitator.  In  1878  he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  for  the 
night  for  addressing  an  open-air  demonstration  on  Clapham 
Common.  Two  years  later  he  married  Charlotte  Gale,  thie 
daughter  of  a  Battersea  shipwright.  He  was  again  arrested  In 
.  x886  for  his  share-  in  the  West  End  riots  when  the  windows 
.  of  the  Carlton  and  other  London  dubs  were  broken,  but  dcared 
hiznsdf  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  charge. of  indting  the  mob  to 
violence.  In  November  of  the  next  year,  however,  he  was  again 
arrested  for  resisting  the  police  in  their  attempt  to  break  up 
the  meeting  In  Trafalgar  Square,  and  was  condemned  to  six 
weeks'  imprisozmient.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Industrial  Reniuneration  Conference  of  X884  had  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  in  that  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Sodal  Democratic  Federation,  which  put  him  forward 
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nnsacoessfttny  in  the  xiezt  year  as  pariiamentaiy  candidate  for 
West  Nottingham.  His  connexion  with  the  Sodal  Democratic 
Fedmtion  was  short-lived;  but  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'  trade  union,  and  was 
connected  with  the  trades  union  congresses  until  1895,  when, 
through  his  influence,  a  resolution  excluding  all  except  wage 
labourers  was  passed.  He  was  stiU  working  at  his  trade  in  Hoe's 
printing  machine  works  when  he  became  a  Progressive  member 
of  the  first  London  County  Council,  being  supported  by  an 
allowance  of  £a  a  week  subscribed  by  his  constituents,  the 
Battersea  working  men.  "He  introduced  in  1893  a  motion  that 
aU  contracts  for  the  County  Council  should  be  paid  at  trade 
union  rates  and  carried  out  under  trade  union  coiuiitions,  and 
devoted  his  efforts  in  general  to  a  war  against  monopolies,  except 
those  of  the  state  or  the  municipality.  In  the  same  year  (1889) 
in  which  he  beaune  a  member  of  the  County  Coundl,  he  acted 
with  Mr  Ben  Tillett  as  the  chief  leader  and  organiser  of  the 
London  dock  strUce.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Battersea  in  1892,  and  was  xe-dected  in  1895, 1900 
and  Z906.  In  parliament  he  became  weU  known  as  an  in- 
dependent Radical,  and  he  was  included  in  the  Liberal  cabinet 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  December  Z905  as  president 
of  the  Local  Govenmient  Board.  During  the  next  two  years, 
though  much  out  of  favour  with  his  former  socialist  allies,  he 
earned  gdden  opinions  for  his  administrative  policy,  and  for  his 
rrfusal  to  adopt  the  visionary  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
more  extreme  members  of  the  Labour  party  for  deah'ng  with  the 
**  unemployed  "  question;  and  in  1908  he  retained  his  office  in 
Mr  Asquith's  cabinet. 

BURNS,  ROBERT  (1759-1796),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  on  the 
S5th  of  January  1 759  in  a  cottage  about  2  m.  from  Ayr.  He  was 
ti»  ddest  son  of  a  sinall  farmer,  William  Bumess,  of  Kincardine- 
shire stock,  who  trrought  hard,  practised  inte^ty,  wished  to 
bring  up  his.  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  had  to  fight  all  his 
days  against  the  winds  and  tides  of  adversity.  "  The  poet," 
laid  Thomas  Carlyle,  **  was  fortunate  in  his  father— «  man  of 
thoughtful  intense  character,  as  the  best  of  our  peasants  are. 
Valuing  knowledge,  possessing  some  and  open-minded  for  more, 
of  keen  insight  and  devout  heart,  friendly  and  fearless:  a  fully 
unfoldedi  man  seldom  found  in  any  hmk  in  society,  and  worth 
descending  far  in  society  to  seek.  •  .  •  Had  he  been  ever  so  little 
richer,  the  whole  might  have  issued  otherwise.  But  poverty 
sunk  the  whole  family  even  below  the  reach  of  our  cheap  school 
^tem,  and  Bums  remained  a  hard-workied  plough-boy." 

Through  a  series  of  migrations  from  one  unfortunate  farm  to 
another;  from  Alloway  (where  he  was  taught  to  read)  to  Mt. 
Oliphant,  and  then  (1777)  to  Lochlea  in  Tarbolton  (where  he 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  geometry),  the  poet  remained  in  the  same 
condition  of  straitened  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
thrashed  the  com  with  his  own  hands,  at  fifteen  he  was  the 
principal  labourer.  The  family  kept  no  servant,  and  for  several 
years  butchers' meat  was  a  thhig  unknown  in  the  house.  "This 
kind  of  life,"  he  writes, "  the  cheerier  ^oom  of  a  hermit  and  the 
unceasing  toil  of  a  galley-<lave,  brought  me  to^  my  sixteenth 
year."  His  naturally  robust  frame  wSs  overtasked,  and  his 
nervous  constitution  received  a  fatal  strain..  His  shoulders  were 
bowed,  he  became  liable  to  headaches,  palpitations  and  fits  of 
depressing  mdancholy.  From  these  hard  tasks  and  his  fiery 
temperament,  craving  In  vain  for  sympathy  in  a  frigid  air,  grew 
the  strong  temptations  on  which  Bums  was  largely  wreck^,^ — 
the  thirst  for  stimulants  and  the  revolt  against  restraint  which 
soon  made  headway  and  passed  all  bars.  In  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  career  a  buoyant  humour  bore  him  up;  and  amid  thick- 
coming  shapes  of  ill  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  He  was 
cheered  by  vague  stirrings  of  ambition,  which  he  pathetically 
compares  to  the  "  blind  groping  of  Homer'sXydops  round  the 
walls  of  his  cave."  Sent  to  school  at  Kirkoswald,  he  became, 
for  his  scant  lebure,  a  great  reader^— eating  at  meal-times  with  a 
qjXMn  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  othery-^^-and  carrying  a  few 
taiall  volumes  in  his  pocket  to  study  in  spare  momenta  in  the 
fields.  "  The  collection  of  songs,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  my  vade 
I  pored  over  them  driving  my  cart  or  walking  to  labour. 


song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  nodag  the  tree, 
sublime  or  fustian."  He  lingered  over  the  ballads  in  lis  cold 
room  by  night;  by  day,  whibt  whbtling  at  the  ploq^  be 
invented  new  forms  and  was  inspired  by  f rah  ideas, "  gathoiBg 
round  him  the  memories  and  the  traditions  of  his  country  tiD  they 
became  a  mantle  and  a  crown."  Itwasamongthefnirovsolkk 
father's  fidds  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  peipctuaily  quoted 
wish— 

"  That  I  for  poor  auM  Scotland**  Mice 
Some  utef  ttl  |^n  or  book  could  maloe; 
Or  sing  a  nag  at  least.'* 

An  equally  striking  illustrati<m  of  the  same  fading  is  to  be 
found  in  his  summer  Sunday's  ramble  to  the  Legmen  wood,— 
the  fabled  haunt  of  Wallace,— which  the  poet  amfeases  to  k»t 
visited  "  with  as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgiim  <fid 
the  shrine  of  Loretto."  In  another  reference  to  the  same  period 
he  refers  to  the  intense  susceptibility  to  the  homdiest  aspects  of 
Nature  which  throug^ut  characteriaed  his  gmios.  "  Scsrody 
any  object  gave  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  cdl  it 
pleasure — ^but  something  which  exalts  and  enraptures  me— tlua 
to  walk  in  the  shdtered  side  of  a  wood  or  high  plantation  ia  a 
doudy  winter  day  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  aoMog 
the  trees  and  raving  over  the  plain.  I  l^tened  to  the  biids,aad 
frequently  turned  out  of  my  path  lest  I  should  disturb  thdr 
little  songs  or  frighten  them  to  another  station."  Aorual  visioas 
were  gilding  his  horizon  as  he  walked  in  fl^ory,  if  not  in  jojr, 
"  behind  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side  ";  but  the  smnD 
of  his  many-coloured  fandes  was  again  made  grey  by  the  of^ 
cura  of  unsuccessful  toils. 

Bums  had  written  his  first  verses  of  note,  "  Bdand  yon  UDi 
where  Stinchar  (afterwards  Lugar)  flows,"  when  in  1781  be  ««£t 
to  Irvine  to  leam  the  trade  of  a  flu-dresser.  "  It  was,"  he  iay%, 
"  an  imlucky  affair.  Aswewere'givingawcloomecaroiisaltothe 
New  Year,  the  shop  took  fire  and  burned  to  ashes;  and  I  vts 
left,  like  a  true  poet,  without  a  sixpence."  His  own  heart,  loo» 
had  unfortunately  taken  fire.  He  was  poring  over  raathematio 
till,  in  his  own  phraseology, — still  affected  in  its  pcoae  by  the 
Hswical  pedantries  caught  from  Pope  by  Ramsay,—"*  the  sn 
entered  Virgo,  "when  a  charming  /tUette,  who  lived  nest  door, 
overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from  ike 
scene  of  my  studies."  We  need  not  detail  the  story,  nor  tk 
incessant  repetitions  of  it,  which  marited  tad  r^-'^^if**  naried 
hiscareer.  The  poet  was  jilted,  went  throng  the  usual  despsiis, 
and  resorted  to  the  not  unusual  sources  of  oonaolataon.  He  hid 
found  that  he  was  **  no  enemy  to  social  life,"  and  his  mates  h^ 
discovered  that  he  was  the  best  of  boon  oompanioas  in  the 
lyrk  feasts,  where  his  doquence  shed  a  lustre  over  wfld  ways  of 
life,  and  wlttre  he  was  beginning  to  be  distinguished  as  a  chsBpioa 
of  the  New  Lif^ts  and  a  satirist  of  the  Calvinism  mhatt  watas 
he  found  like  those  of  Marah. 

In  Robert's  asth  year  his  father  died,  full  of  sonows  and 
apprehensions  for  the  gifted  son  who  wrote  for  his  tomb  ia 
Alloway  kirkyard,  the  fine  e]^taph  ending  with  the  danctcnctic 
line— 

"  For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  victne's  side;** 

For  some  time  longer  the  poet,  with  his  brother '  GUbot 
lingered  at  Lochlea,  reading  agricultural  books,  miscakalatiBg 
crops,  attending  markets,  and  in  a  mood  of  reformation  rcsolviag. 
"  in  spite  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  to  be  a  wise  naa." 
Affairs,  however,  went  no  better  with  the  family;  and  in  1784 
they  migrated  to  Mossgid,  where  he  lived  and  wrought,  darias 
four  years,  for  a  return  iBcaroe  equal  to  the  wage  of  the  comaooest 
labourer  m  bur  day.  MeanwUle  he  had  beoome  intimate  irith 
his  future  wife,  Jean  Armour;  but  the  father,  a  master  mason, 
discountenanced  the  match,,  and  the  giri  being  disposed  io 
"  sigh  as  a  lover,"  as  a  dau|^ter  to  obey,  Bums,  in  1786,  pvt 
up  his  suit,  resolved  to  seek  rduge  in  exile,  and  having  accepted 
a  situation  as. book-keeper  to  a  skve  estate  in  Jamaica,  had 
taken  his  passage  in  a  ship  for  the  West  Indies.  H^  <dd  assoda* 
tions  seemed  to  be  breaking  up,  men  and  fortune  scowled,  sad 
"  hungry  ruin  had  him  in  the  wind,"  when  be  wrote  the  liaci 
endinf*^ 
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j^Mea,  mf  native  banks  of  Ayr/ 

tod  tddtmti  to  the  noit  famous  of  the  loves,  to  which  he  was 
u  jmlific  u  Catulltts  or  TibuUiis,  the  proposal— 

"Wni  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary.*' 

He  «is  m'tlilield  from  his  project  and,  happily  or  unhappily, 
the  current  of  his  life  was  turned  by  the  success  of  his  first 
/oiune,  which  «u  published  at  KUmamock  in  June  1786. 
t  contained  tome  of  his  most  justly  celebrated  poems,  the  results 
f  his  santy  leisure  at  Lochlea  and  Mossgid;  among  others 
The  Tws  Dogs/'— t  graphic  idealization  of  Aesop, — **  The 
uthor's  Prayer,"  the  "  Address  to  the  Defl,"  "  The  Vision  " 
id  "The  Dieam,"  "Halloween,"  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Ight,"  the  lines  "  To  a  Mouse  "  and  "  To  m  Daisy,"  «  Scotch 
ink,"  "Man  iras  made  to  Mouro/'  the  " Epistle  to  Davie," 
d  some  of  his  most  popular  songs.  This  epitome  of  m  genius 
marvellous  a&d  so  varied  took  his  audience  by  stonn.  "  The 
utry  znormured  of  him  from  sea  to  sea."  "  With  his  poems," 
i  Robert  Heron, "  old  and  young,  grave  and  gay,  learned  and 
trant,  were  alike  transported.  I  was  at  that  time  resident  in 
loway,  and  I  can  well  remember  how  even  plough-boys  and 
i-servants  ivould  have  gladly  bestowed  the  wages  th^  earned 
nost  hardly,  and  which  they  wanted  to  jpurchase  necessary 
xng,  if  they  might  but  procure  the  works  of  Bums."  This 
edition  oiJy  brought  the  author  £30  direct  return,  but  it 
duced  him  to  the  likrali  of  Edinburgh,  whither  he  was 
!d,  and  where  he  was  welcomed,  feasted,  admired  and 
(lized.  Be  appeared  as  a  portent  among  the  scholars  of  the 
;m  capital  and  its  university,  and  manifested,  according 
Lockhazt,  "  in  the  whole  strain  of  his  bearing,  lus  belief 
I  the  sodety  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  nation  he  was 
he  was  entitled  to  be,  hardly  deigning  to  flatter  them  by 
ing  a  symptom  of  be^  flattered." 
Vaiter  Scott  bears  a  similar  testimony  to  the  dignified 
(ty  and  almost  exaggerated  independence  of  thef  poet, 
this  annus  mirabilis  of  his  success.  "As  for  Bums, 
rM  tidi  tantnm,  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  be  came  to 
-gh,  but  had  sense  enough  to  be  interested  in  his  poetry, 
lid  have  given  the  world  to  know  him.  I  saw  him  one 
t  several  gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among  whom 
)bcr  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course  we 
rs  sat  silent,  looked,  and  listened.  ...  I  remember 
shedcL'ng  tears  over  a  print  representing  a  soldier  lying 
he  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side,  on  the 
ividow  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  His  person  was  robust, 
ers  rustic,  not  clownish.  .  .  .  His  countenance  was 
sive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  There  was  a 
>res5ion  of  shrewdness  in  his  lineaments;  the  eye 
rated  the  poetic  character  and  temperament.  It  was 
>f  a  dark  cast,  and  literally  glowed  when  he  spoke  with 
Interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human 
conversation  expressed  perfect  self-confidence, 
i  least  intrusive  forwardness.  J  thought  his  acquaint- 
English  poetry  was  rather  limited;  and  having 
»  the  abilities  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of  Fergusson  he 
em  with  too  much  humility  as  his  models.  He  was 
icd  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  efforts  made  for  his  relief 
ely  trifling."  Landaiur  et  alget.  Bums  went  from 
1^,  where  he  had  been  posing  professors  (no  hard 
iming  the  heads  of  duchesses,  to  share  a  bed  in  the 
writer's  apprentice, — they  paid  together  3s.  a  week 
It  was  in  the  house  of  Mr  Carfrae,  Baxter's  Qose, 
,  '*  £ist  scale  stair  on  the  left  hand  in  going  down, 
he  stair."  I>uring  Bums*s  life  it  was  reserved  for 
to  recognize  his  place  as  a  great  poet;  the  more 
:s  of  the  North  were  satisfied  to  endorse  him  as  a 
r,  and  brought  upon  themselves  a  share  bf  his 
of  the  friendships  contracted  during  this  period 
Glencaim  and  Mrs  Dunlop — are  among  the  most 
permanent  in  literature;  for  genuine  kindness 
ed  on  one  who.  whatever  his  faults,  has  never  been 
atltude.    .  But  in  the  bard's  city  life  there  was  an 


unnatural -element.  He'stooped  to  beg  for  neither  smiles  nor 
favour,  but  the  gnaried  country  oak  is  cut  up  into  cabinets  in 
artifidal  prose  and  verse.  In  the  letters  to  Mr  Graham,  the  pro- 
logue to  Mr  Wood,  and  the  epistles  to  Qarinda,  he  is  dancing 
minuets  with  hob-nailed  shoes.  When,  in  1787,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Poems  came  out,  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  realized 
for  the  author  £409.  On  the  strength  of  this  sum  he  gave  him- 
self two  long  rambles,  full  of  poetic  material — one  through  the 
border  towns  into  Eni^and  as  far  as  Newcastle,  returning  by 
Dumfries  to  Mauchline,  and  another  a  grand  tour  through  the 
East  Highlands,  as  far  as  Inverness,  returning  by  Edinburgh, 
and  so  home  to  Ayrshire.. 

In  1788  Bums  took  m  new  farm  at  Ellisland  on  the  Nith, 
settled  there,  nuirried,  lost  his  little  money,  and  wrote,  among 
other  pieces,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  "  Tam  o'  Shantcr."  In 
1 789  he  obtained,  through  the  good  office  of  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry , 
an  appointment  as  excise-officer  of  the  district,  worth  £50  per 
anntun.  In  x  791  he  removed  to  a  similar  post  at  Dumfries  worth 
£70.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was  asked  to  contri- 
bute to  George  Thomson's  5e/eelG)^fec/i9si/CVt^«u2/5co//tsA  Airs 
with  Symphonies  and  Aceompanimenls  for  the  Pianoforte  and 
Violin:  the  poetry  by  Robert  Bums.  To  this  work  he  contributed 
about  one  hundred  songs,  the  best  of  which  are  now  ringing  in 
the  ear  of  every  Scotsman  from  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco. 
For  these,  original  and  adapted,  he  received  a  shuwl  for  his  wife, 
a  picture  by  David  Allan  representing  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,"  and  £5!  The  poet  wrote  an  indignant  letter  and  never 
afterwards  composed  for  money.  Unfortunately  the  **  Rock  of 
Independence  "  to  which  he  had  proudly  retired  was  but  a  castle 
of  air,  over  which  the  meteors  of  French  political  enthusiasm 
cast  a  lurid  ^eam.  In  the  last  years  of  his  liife,  exiled  from  poUte 
sodety  on  account  of  his  re^^utionary  opinions,  he  became 
sourer  in  temper  and  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  dissipations 
of  the  lower  ranks,  among  whom  he  found  his  only  companionship 
and  sole,  though  shallow,  sympathy. 

Bums  began  to  fed  himself  prematurely  old.  Walking  with  a 
friend  who  proposed  to  him  to  join  a  county  ball,  he  shook  his 
head,  saying  "  that's  all  over  now,"  and  adding  a  verse  of  Lady 
Crizd  Baillie's  ballad— 

**  O  were  we  young  as  we  ance  hae  been. 
We  sud  hae  been  galloptns  down  on  yon  green. 
And  linking  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea. 
But  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  dee." 

His  hand  shook;  his  pulse  and  appetite  failed;  his  spirits  sunk 

into  a  uniform  gloouL    In  April  1796  he  wrote — "  I  fear  it  will 

be  some  time  before  I  tune  my  lyre  again.    By  fiabd's  streams 

I  have  sat  and  wepL    I  have  only  known  existence  by  the 

pressure  of  sickness  and  counted  time  by  the  repercussions  of 

pain.    I  dose  my  eyes  in  misery  and  open  them  without  hope. 

I  look  on  the  vemal  day  and  say  with  poor  Fergusson — 

"  Say  wherefore  has  an  all-indulgent  heaven 
Life  to  the  comfortleaB  and  wretched  given 

On  the  4th  of  July  he  was  seen  to  be  dying.  Onthex2thhe 
wrote  to  his  cousin  for  the  loan  of  £10  to  save  him  from  passing 
his  last  days  in  jaiL  On  the  a ist  he  was  no  more.  On  the  25th, 
when  his  last  son  came  into  the  world,  he  was  buried  with  local 
honours,  the  volunteers  of  the  company  to  which  he  bdonged 
firing  three  volleys  over  his  grave. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''Lowknd  Scotland  as  m  distinct 
nationality  came  in  with  two  warriors  and  went  out  with  two 
bards.  It  came  in  with  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bmce  and 
went  out  with  Robert  Bums  and  Walter  Scott.  The  first  two 
made  the  history,  the  last  two  told  the  story  and  sung  the  song." 
But  what  in  the  minstrel's  lay  was  mainly  a  requiem  was  in  the 
people's  poet  also  a  prophecy.  The  position  of  Bums  in  the 
progress  of  British  literature  may  be  shortly  defined;  he  was  a 
link  between  two  eras,  like  Chaucer,  the  last  of  the  old  and  the 
first  of  the  new — the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  and  the  music 
of  the  past,  in  some  respects  the  herald  of  the  future. 

The  volumes  of  our  lyrist  owe  part  of  thdr  popularity  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  an  epitome  of  melodies,  moods  and  memories 
that  had  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  natiopal  life,  the  best 
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inspirations  of  which  have  passed  into  them.  But  in  gathering 
from  his  ancestors  Bums  has  exalted  their  work  by  asserting  a 
new  dignity  for  their  simplest  themes.  He  is  the  heir  of  Barbour, 
distilling  the  spirit  of  the  old  poet's  epic  into  a  battle  chant, 
and  of  I^unbar,  reproducing  the  various  humours  of  a  half- 
sceptical,  half-religious  philosophy  of  life.  He  is  the  pupil  of 
Ramsay,  but  he  leaves  his  master,  to  make  a  social  protest  and 
to  lead  a  literary  revolt.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  still  largely  a 
court  pastoral,  in  which  "  a  man's  a  nutn  "  if  bom  a  gentleman, 
may  be  contrasted  with  "  The  Jolly  Beggars  "—the  one  is  like  a 
miniiet  of  the  ladies  of  Versailles  on  the  sward  of  the  Swiss  village 
near  the  Trianon,  the  other  like  the  march  of  the  maenads  with 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt.  Ramsay  adds  to  the  rough  times  and 
words  of  the  ballads  the  refinement  of  the  wits  who  in  the  **  Easy  " 
and  "  Johnstone  "  clubs  talked  over  their  cups  of  Prior  and 
Pope,  Addison  and  Gay.  Bums  inspires  them  with  a  fervour 
that  thrills  the  most  wooden  of  his  race.  We  may  clench  the 
contrast  by  a  representative  example.  This  is  from  Ramsay's 
version  of  perhaps  the  best-known  of  Scottish  songs, — 

"  Mcthinks  around  us  on  each  bough 
A  thousand  Cupids  play : 
Wliilst  through  the  groves  1  walk  with  you, 

^  Each  object  makes  me  gay. 
Since  vour  return — the  sun  and  moon 

With  brighter  beams  do  shine, 
Streams  murmur  soft  notes  whUe  they  run 
As  they  did  lang  syne." 

Compare  the  verses  in  Bums — 

"  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we  ve  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
We  twa  hae  paidrd  in  the  bum, 

Frac  mornmg  sun  till  dine: 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  tQsr'd 

Sin  auld  lang  syne." 

Bums  as  a  poet  of  the  inanimate  world  doubtless  derived 
hints  from  Thomson  of  The  Seasons,  but  in  his  power  of  timing 
its  manifestation  to  the  moods  of  the  mind  he  is  more  properly 
ranked  as  a  foreranner  of  Wordsworth.  He  never  follows  the 
fashions  of  his  century,  except  in  his  failures— in  his  efforts  at 
set  panegyric  or  fine  letter-writing.  His  highest  work  knows 
nothing  of  "  Damon  "  or  '*  Musidora."  He  leaves  the  atmo- 
sphere of  drawing-rooms  for  the  ingle  or  the  ale-house  or  the 
mountain  breeze. 

The  affectations  of  his  style  are  insignificant  and  rare.    His 

prevailing  characteristic  is  an  absolute  sincerity.    A  love  for  the 

lower  forms  of  social  life  was  his  besetting  sin;  Nature  was  his 

healing  power.    Bums  compares  himself  to  an  Aeolian  harp, 

strung  to  every  wind  of  heaven.    His  genius  flows  over  all  living 

and  lifeless  things  with  a  sjrmpathy  that  finds  nothing  mean  or 

insignificant    An  uprooted  daisy  becomes  in  his  pages  an 

enduring  emblem  of  the  fate  of  artless  maid  and  simple  bard. 

He  disturbs  a  mouse's  nest  and  finds  in  the  "  tim'rous  beastie  " 

a  fellow-mortal  doomed  like  himself  to  *'  thole  the  winter's  sleety 

dribble,"  and  draws  his  oft-repeated  moral.    He,  walks  abroad 

and,  in  a  verse  that  glints  with  the  light  of  its  own  rising  sun 

before  the  fierce  sarcasm  of  **  The  Holy  Fair,**  describes  the 

melodies  of  a  "  sinmier  Sunday  mom."    He  loiters  by  Afton 

Water  and  "  murmurs  by  the  running  brook  a  music  sweeter 

than  its  own."    He  stands  by  a  roofless  tower,  where  "  the 

bowlet  mourns  in  her  dewy  bower,"  and  **  sets  the  wild  echoes 

flying,"  and  adds  to  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  his  famous 

vision  of  "  Libertie."    In  a  single  stanza  he  concentrates  the 

sentiment  of  numy  Night  Thoughts^ 

"  The  pale  moon  b  setting  beyond  the  white  wave, 
And  Time  is  setting  wi'  me,  O." 

For  other  exiimples  of  the  same  graphic  power  we  may  refer 
to  the  course  of  his  stream — 

"  Whiles  ow'r  a  linn  the  buraie  plays 
As  through  the  glen  it  whnpled,"  Ac. 

or  to  "  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy  "  or  the  "  spate  "  in  the  dialogue 
of  "  The  Brigs  of  Ayr."    The  poet  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 


presence  of  this  flood  as  by  his  "  trottin*  bora's 
Familiar  with  all  the  seasons  be  represents  the  pb»es  oC  a 
northem  winter  with  a  frequency  characteristic  of  his  dime  and 
of  his  fortunes;  her  tempests  became  anthems  in  Insvcne,  and 
the  sounding  woods  "  raise  his  thouc^ts  to  Him  that  wafteth 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ";  full  of  pity  for  the  shdterfcis  poor, 
the  "  ourie  cattle,"  the  "  siUy  sheep,"  and  the  "  hdplcu  biids,* 
he  yet  reflects  that  the  bitter  blast  is  not "  so  tmkiiid  ss  man's 
ingratitude."  This  constant  tendency  to  ascend  above  the  fair 
or  wild  features  of  outward  things,  or  to  penetrate  beneath  thea, 
to  make  them  symbols,  to  endow  them  with  a  voice  to  speak  for 
humanity,  distinguishes  Bums  as  a  descriptive  poet  fren  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  As  a  painter  he  is  rivalled  by  Dunbar 
and  James  I.,  more  rarely  by  Thomson  and  Ramsay.  The**  Kit" 
of  TannahiU's  finest  verse  is  even  more  cfaanning.  Bat  these 
writers  rest  in  their  art;  their  main  caie  is  for  their  own  geam. 
The  same  is  tme  in  a  minor  degree  of  some  of  his  great  Ea^isk 
successors.  Keats  has  a  palette  of  richer  odours,  bat  he  sddoa 
condescends  to  "human  nature's  daily  food."  ShdOey  floati 
in  a  thin  air  to  stars  and  mountain  tops,  and  vmnlsfaes  fron 
our  gaze  like  his  skylark.  Byron,  in  the  midst  (rffalsrevolntiooaiy 
fervour,  never  forgets  that  he  himself  belongs  to  the  "  csste  of 
Vere  de  Vere."  Wordsworth's  pladd  affection  and  magnasimity 
stretch  beyond  mankind,  and,  as  in  "  Hart-leap-wdl "  and  the 
"  Cuckoo,"  extend  to  bird  and  beast;  he  moraltzes  grsadly  « 
the  vicissitudes  of  common  life,  but  he  does  not  cater  into, 
because  by  right  of  superior  virtue  he  places  hinadf  above 
them.  "  From  the  Lyrical  BaUads,"  it  has  been  sand,  **  it  does 
not  appear  that  men  eat  or  drink,  marry  or  are  given  in  marriage.'* 
We  revere  the  monitor  who,  consciously  good  and  great,  gives  a 
the  dry  light  of  truth,  but  we  love  the  bard,  noslrae  ielidae,  who 
is  all  fire — ^fire  from  heaven  and  Ayrshire  earth  mifi^mg  ja  the 
outburst  of  passion  and  of  power,  which  is  his  poetry  sad  the 
inheriunce  of  his  race.  He  had  certainly  neither  oltuie  nor 
philosophy  enough  to  have  written  the  **  Ode  on  the  Reoalkc> 
tions  of  Childhood,"  but  to  appreciate  that  ode  requires  aa 
education.  The  sympathies  of  B  urns,  as  brood  as  Wonkvorth's, 
are  more  intense;  in  turning  his  pages  we  fed  ourselves  more 
decidedly  in  the  presence  of  one  who  joys  with  those  whb  rejoice 
and  mourns  with  those  who  mourn.  He  is  never  shaUow,  cnr 
plain,  and  the  expression  of  his  f  eding  is  so  terse  that  it  b  always 
memorable.  Of  the  people  he  spraks  more  directly  for  the 
people  than  any  of  our  more  conuderable  poeta.  Clttnccr  hss 
a  perfect  hold  of  the  homeliest  phases  of  life,  but  he  wants  the 
lyric  dement,  and  the  charm  of  his  language  has  largdy  faded 
from  untutored  ears.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  hasmt  once  a  bftier 
vision  and  a  wider  gra^;  for  he  sings  of  *'  Thebes  and  Pdops 
line,"  of  Agincourt  and  Philippi,  as  of  Falstaff,  and  Snug  the 
joiner,  and  the  "  meanest  flower  that  blows."  But  not  evm 
Shakespeare  has  put  more  thouc^t  into  poetry  which  the  moit 
prosaic  must  appreciate  than  Bums  has  doat.  The  latter  moves 
in  a  narrower  sphere  and  wants  the  strictly  dramatic  faculty, 
but  its  place  is  partly  supplied  by  the  vividniess  of  his  naisativt. 
His  realization  of  inddent  and  character  is  manifested  in  the 
sketches  in  which  the  manners  and  prevailing  fancies  of  hk 
countrymen  are  immortalized  in  connexion  with  local  scenery. 
Among  thosealmost  every  variety  of  disposition  findsitsfavoonte. 
The  quiet  households  of  the  kingdom  have  received  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  iil  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  NighL"  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  subject  does  not  afford  scope  for  the  more 
daring  forms  of  the  author's  genius;  but  had  he  written  no 
other  poem,  this  beartf  ul  rendering  of  a  good  week's  dose  in  s 
God-fearing  bome,  sincerdy  devout,  and  yet  relieved  from  aJi 
suspidon  of  sermonizing  by  its  humorous  touches,  wooki  hsve 
secured  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  It  transcends  Thoosoa 
and  Beattie  at  their  best,  and  will  amdl  sweet  like  the  actioBS 
of  the  just  for  generations  to  come. 

Lovers  of  rustic  festivity  may  hold  that  the  poet**  greatest 
performance  is  his  narrative  of  "  Halloween,"  which  for  easy 
vigour,  fulness  of  rollicking  life,  blended  troth  and  fancy,  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  Campbell,  Wilson,  Haditt,  Moat- 
gomery.  Bums  himself,  and  the  majority  of  his  critics,  ban 
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>refeTence  for  "Tun  o'  Stunter/'  wheie  the 
>us  element  that  has  played  ao  great  a  part  in 
work  of  this  part  of  our  island  is  brought  nM>re 
ward.  Few  passages  of  description  are  finer 
e  roaring  Doon  and  ADoway  Kirk  fl^lnunering 
•aning  trees;  but  the  unique  excellence  of  the 
its  varictyi  and  a  perfectly  original  oombination 
d  the  ludicrous.  Like  Goethe's  Walpurgis  NadU, 
•ser  contact  with  real  life,  it  stretdies  from  the 
rs  of  Christopher  Sly  to  a  world  of  fantasies 
it  as  those  of  the  MidsuMwur  Nights  Dream,  half 
he  severer  atmosphere  of  a  sterner  dime.  The 
1  the  lines  "  Kings  may  be  blest,"  &&,  and  those 
ginning  "  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  q»ead," 
pcri)ctual  antithesis  of  the  author's  thought  and 
t  the  back  of  every  revelry,  he  sees  the  shadow 
aid,  and  reads  on  the  waU  the  writing.  Omnia 
h  equal  or  greater  confidence  other  judges  have 
ms's  mastexpicce  to  be  "  The  Jolly  Beggars." 
ther  single  production  ao  illustrates  his  power 
t  is  insignificant,  glorifying  what  is  mean,  and 
west  details  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  "  The 
X,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  a  mere  cantata,  the  theme 
n  snatches  of  a  joyous  band  of  vagabonds,  while 
ire  floating  on  the  gusts  of  the  wind  in  the  autumn 
tut  the  whole  is  compacted,  refined  and  poured 
)d  of  liquid  harmony.  It  is  li^t,  airy  and  soft  of 
sharp  and  precise  in  its  details;  every  face  is  a 
he  whole  a  group  in  dear  photognphy.  The 
ight  is  drawtl  telde;  in  full  luddy  j^Biming  light 
tterdcmalions  are  seen  at  their  boisterous  revd 
Fate  another  hour  of  wsssafl  and  good  cheer." 
:  is  flung  a  half-humorous,  half-savage  satire— 
ro-edged  sword,  at  the  laws  and  the  Uw-breakecs, 
vhich  the  graodess  crew  are  raised  above  the  level 
nies,  footpads  and  rogues,  and  are  made  to  sit 
ike  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind,"  and  to 
tan  thunders  of  rebellion  against  the  workL 

li^  for  those  by  law  protected; 
Liberty's  a  glorious  least; 
»urts  for  cowards  were  erected. 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest." 

ixture  of  drollery  and  defiance  appears  in  the 
d  "  Address  to  the  Dcil,"  which,  mainly  whimsical, 
louchcs  of  pathos  curiously  quaint  **  The  effect 
t  has  been  observed,  "  was  never  more  happily 
I  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being  straying  in 
ind  loitering  among  trees,  or  in  the  familiarity 
e  poet  lectures  so  awful  a  personage," — we  may 
ic  inimitable  outbreak  at  the  close— 

0  would  you  tak  a  thought  an*  men*." 

efercnce  to  this  passage,  caimot  resist  the  sugges- 
lel  from  Sterne.  "  He  is  the  father  of  curses  and 
>p,  and  Is  cursed  and  damned  already.  I  am  sorry 
ly  Uncle  Toby." 

ill  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  sorry  for  it, 
ated  with  glib  complacency  every  terrible  belief 
a  which  they  had  bcoi  trained.    The  most  scathing 

under  which  head  fall  many  of  his  minor  and 
iges  in  his  major  pieces,  are  directed  against  the 
birth,  and  what  he  concdved  to  be  the  false  pre- 
on.  The  apok)gue  of  "  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook," 
lion,"  the  song  "  No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail 

the  "  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,"  "  Holy  Willie," 
"  The  Holy  Fair,"  with  its  savage  caricature  of  an 
er  of  the  time  called  Moodte,  and  others  of  like 
naturally  provoked  offence.  As  regards  the  poet's 
rds  some  phases  of  Calvinism  prevalent  during  his 
be  remarked  that  from  the  days  of  Dunbar  there 
;ree  of  antagonism  between  Scottish  verse  and  the 
ms  of  Scottish  theology. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  in  protesting  against  hypocrisy  he 

has  occasionally  been  led  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  good 

taste.    He  is  at  times  abusive  of  those  who  differ  from  him. 

This,  with  other  offences  against  decorum,  which  here  and  there 

disfigure  his  pages,  can  on^  be  condoned  by  an  appeal  to  the 

general  tone  of  his  writing,  which  is  reverential    Bums  had  a 

firm  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  a  vague  mysterious  Power; 

but  as  the  Arbiter  of  human  life.    Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his 

career  he  responds  to  the  cottar's  summons,  "  Let  us  worship 

God." 

"  An  athdst's  bugh's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Ddty  offended  ^ 

Is  the  moral  of  all  his  verse,  which  treats  seriously  ctf  rdi^ous 

nnatters.    His  prayers  in  rhyme  give  him  a  high  place  among 

secular  Psalmists. 

Like  Chaucer,  Bums  was  a  great  moralist,  though  a  roug^  one. 

In  the  moments  of  his  most  intense  revolt  against  conventional 

prejudice  and  sanctimonious  affectation,  he  is  faithful  to  the 

great  laws  which  underlie  change,  loyal  in  his  veneration  for  the 

cardinal  virtues— Truth,  Justice  and  Charity, — ^and  consistent 

in  the  warnings,  to  which  his  experience  gives  an  unhappy  force, 

against  transgressions  of  Temperance.    In  the  "  EpisUe  to  m 

Young  Friend,"  the  shrewdest  advice  is  blended  with  exhorta* 

tions  ai^)ealing  to  the  highest  motive,  that  which  transceiuis  the 

calculation  of  consequences,  and  bids  us  walk  in  the  straight 

path  from  the  feeling  of  personal  honour,  and  "  for  the  gh>rious 

privilege  of  being  independent"    Bums,  like  Dante,  "  foved 

well  because  he  hated,  hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving,' 

and  this  feeling,  as  in  the  lines — "Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 

sometimes  breaks  bounds;  but  his  calmer  moods  are  better 

represented  by  the  well-known  passages  in  the  "  Epistle  to 

Davie,"  in  which  he  preaches  acquiescence  in  our  lot,  and  a 

cheerful  acceptance  of  our  duties  in  the  ^here  where  we  are 

placed.    This  pkSosopkie  douce,  never  better  sung  by  Horace, 

is  the  prevailinig  refrain  of  our  author's  Songs.    On  these  there 

are  few  words  to  add  to  the  acclaim  of  a  century.    They  have 

passed  into  the  air  we  breathe;  they  are  so  real  that  they  seem 

things  rather  than  words,  or,  nearer  stUl,  living  bdngs.    They 

have  taken  all  hearts,  because  they  are  the  breath  of  his  own; 

not  polished  cadences,  but  utterances  as  direct  as  laughter 

or  tears.    Since  Sappho  loved  and  sang,  there  has  been  ik> 

such  nationd  lyrist  as  Bums.    Fine  ballads,  mostly  anonymous, 

existed  in  Scotland  previous  to  his  time;  and  shortly  before  a 

fev.  authors  had  produced  a  few  songs  equal  to  some  of  his  best 

Such  are  Alexander  Ross's  "Wooed  and  Married,"  Lowe's 

"  Mary's  Dream,"  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal " 

and  the  two  versions  of  "The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest"    From 

these  and  many  of  the  older  pieces  in  Ramsay's  collection. 

Bums  admits  to  have  derived  copious  suggestions  and  impulses. 

He  fed  on  the  past  literature  of  his  country  as  Chaucer  on  the 

old  fields  of  English  thought,  and— 

"  Still  the  dements  o'  tang, 
In  formless  jumble,  right  and  wrang, 
Went  floating  in  bis  brain." 

But  he  gave  more  than  he  received;  he  brought  forth  an  hundred- 
fold; he  summed  up  the  stray  material  of  the  past,  and  added  so 
mudi  of  his  own  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
his  lyrical  genius  is  its  variety  in  new  paths.  Between  the  first 
of  war  songs,  composed  in  a  storm  on  a  moor,  and  the  pathos  of 
"  Mary  in  Heaven,"  he  has  made  every  chord  in  our  northem  life 
to  vibrate.  The  distance  from  "  Duncan  Gray  "  to  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  from  Falstaff  to  Arid.  There  is 
the  vehemence  of  battle,  the  wail  of  woe,  the  march  of  veterans 
"  red-wat-shod,"  the  smiles  of  meeting,  the  tears  of  parting 
friends,  the  gurgle  of  brown  bums,  the  roar  of  the  wind  through 
pines,  the  rustle  of  barley  rigs,  the  thunder  on  the  hill — all 
Scotland  is  in  his  verse.  Let  who  will  make  her  laws.  Bums  has 
made  the  songs,  which  her  emigrants  recall  "  by  the  long  wash 
of  Australasian  seas,"  in  which  maidens  are  wooed,  by  which 
mothers  lull  their  infants,  which  return  "  through  open  casements 
unto  dying  ears" — they  are  the  links,  the  watchwords,  the 
maaonic  vymbols  of  the  Scots  race.  (J.  N.) 
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Inlomulioo.  Other  well-known  editiona  are  tboie  »  Ceocie  Cil- 
lillan  (I  vol!.,  1861);  of  Alenndec  Smith  (Golden  Tmury^erM. 
London.  I  vdIl,  ig6j];  ol  P.  Halcly  Waddell  (Clawow,  1S6;): 
one  publiihed  by  Mei«i  BlacUe  A  Son.  vilb  Dr  Cu(i)e'i  menuxr 
and  an  emay  by  Prof.  WilBn  (1843-184*):  of  W.  Scott  Doti(lu 
(the  Kilmaraoct  edition.  1876.  imfthe  •'  library  "  edition.  1877- 
1870),  and  of  Aadrew  Lang,  aiuted  by  W.  A.  CnigK  (London, 
1S96).    The  complcle  correflioddence  between  Buim  and   Mra 
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-Se  FiMry  ^  Re6erf  Bxna. 


^nitivt,  and  ia  provided  with  full  nolee  and  variant 
>  pcepued  by  -W.  E.  Kcniev  and  T.  F.  Hendenon 
Dburgh.  1096-1897;  reprinted,  1901],  and  ia  generally 
"  Centenary  Burna."     In  vc^.  UL  the  extent  J  Burni't 
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ilely  diacuaied;  voL  hr.  cont 
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Hit  biofraphy  bna  lbs  been  wiinen  Iv  J.  Gibaon  l^han  Ui 
a/  Bmi,  idinbutgh.  1818);  for  tbc  "Engliah  Men  of  Ltllen 
iaia  fai  18n  byVrof.  J.  Camplien  Shalrp;  and  by  Sr  Leil 
Stephen  [n  ^tDiOlimary  al  HaSaul  Bii^pkt  (vol.  viii.,^^ 
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BURNS  AND  SCALDS.    A  bum  is  the  ell«t  of  dry  bat 

applied  10  sutne  part  of  the  human  body,  1  icaU  being  tbe 
nault  of  moi&t  haL  Clinically  there  13  no  diitmction  belwea 
the  two.  and  their  clisificition  and  ticatmoil  are  idenlitiL  la 
Dupuylren'i  clajiiBraiion,  i»w  moil  generally  acceplrd,  bmi 
divided  into  sir  clauq  icCDrding  to  Ihe  Kvcreat  part  cf  the 
if  the  fitit  degTM  are  chancteiiied  by  aevne 


Buna  of  tbe  lecmd 


puts,  and  later  edoliatioD  of  Ihi 
degree  ibow  veaicld  (imiU  bli^Icn)  laltcrcd  o 
area,  lod  omlaining  adear.  yellowish  fluid.  B< 
the  highly  lensftive  papillae  of  the  akin  ue  eii 
Ihii  degree  leave  no  true,  bui  often  produce  * 
coloration.  In  buiu  of  Ihe  Uurd  degree,  Ukcn 
deatmclion  of  the  true  ikin,  leaving  aloughi  of  a  yeuovBh  or 
black  colour.  Thepaialiit  first  intmie,  but  piaca^  ca  abovl 
Ibe  aecond  day  lo  rctuni  again  il  the  end  of  a  week,  when  ike 
iloughi  separate,  eipoiing  the  sensitive  nerve  filauHit*  of  Lbe 
imdcilying  akin.  This  results  in  a  slightly  dqicHed  ocauii, 
which  happily.  howevcr,showsbuIsli^t  tendency  to CDQtnctJos. 
B  uma  of  the  fourth  degree,  which  follow  the  prolonged  applttalitHi 
of  any  form  of  intenie  beat.  Invnlve  the  lolal  dcstructiiB  if  Ik 
true  skin.  Hie  pain  is  much  less  severe  than  in  Ihe  preceding 
class,  since  the  nerve  ending  have  been  totally  dealrgyed. 
The  results,  however,  ire  far  more  serious,  and  tbe  healing 
priKess  lakes  place  only  very  slon^y  on  account  of  thedatmctim 
ol  the  skin  glands.  Asa  result, deep  puckered  scan  are  focmcd. 
which  show  great  tendency  lo  contract,  and  irfiere  IIksc  are 
situated  on  face,  neck  or  loinls  the  resulting  defonnity  and  losl 
of  function  may  be  extremely  serious.  In  bums  of  the  &fik 
degree  Ifae  underiying  muscles  are  more  or  les  destroyed,  and  ii 
tbne  of  the  siilh  the  bone^aie  also  chaired.  FmntplTi  of  the 
last  two  classes  are  mainly  provided  by  epitcplics  who  CaD  into 
afire  during  ifiL 

Tha  clinical  histoiy  ol  1  severe  bun  can  be  divided  tnis  three 
periods.  The  Gist  period  lasts  from  ]6  to  4S  boun,  during 
which  time  the  palieni  lies  in  ■  condilioo  of  profound  Aeck. 
ind  consequetitty  feels  lillle  or  no  pain.  If  death  results  fnn' 
thock,  cnnii  fiisl  supervenes,  which  deepeu  sleadHy  imtil  ihe 
eiul  comes,  llie  second  pcriol  begins  when  Ihe  cfiects  of  shock 
pass,  and  continues  until  theslough  separates,  this  usually  taking 
fram  seven  to  fourteen  days.  Cunsideiable  (ever  is  procnt. 
and  Ihe  tendency  10  every  kind  of  complicalion  is  very  great- 
ichitls,  pneumonia,  pteuiisy.  tnenlngilis.  inleslioal  dtirrh. 


Mbolhm 


the  D 


nd  medical  atlcndaace  must  be  very  c 
is  probable  that  these  ompliiiilioDS  ar 
infection  and  absorption,  and  nite 


less  common.  The  third  peiiod  b  prnlonged  until  rernvrry 
taka  placev  Death  may  result  from  septic  absoiplion.  or  fioa 
Ihe  wound  becoming  infected  with  some  organisa.  as  letinnv 
erysipelas,  &c  The  piognosis  depends  chiefly  on  Ihe  enal  el 
skin  involved,  death  ilnunl  invgiiably  resulting  when  onc-lhiid 
of  the  total  area  of  the  body  b  aflccted,  however  lupeifcially. 
Of  secondary  but  still  grave  imjHttuce  is  the  posilkm  of  the 
bum.  thai  over  a  serous  cavity  making  the  future  more  donhlf  ol 


very  easily  iu«Hmb  lo  shock. 

In  treating  a  patient  the  condition  of  shock  most  be  ntlendcd 
to  first,  since  from  It  uiscs  the  primary  danger.  Tbe  nScm 
must  be  wrapped  immidiauty  in  hot  blankets,  and  brandy  givra 
by  the  mouth  or  in  an  enema,  while  ether  can  be  injected  hypo- 
demioUy.  If  Ihe  pulse  It  very  bad  1  saline  Infusion  ncsi  be 
administered,  llie  dothcs  can  then  be  removed  artd  tbe  buml 
surface*  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  very  mild  mliseptic,  s 
weak  solution  of  lyiol  acting  very  weU.  If  there  >n  blisters 
iheae  must  be  opened  ud  the  contained  elluioa  allowed  la 
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escape.   Some  saxgeons  leave  them  at  this  stage,  bat  others 

prefer  tq  remove  the  raised  epitbdium.    When  thoroughly 

cleansed,  the  wound  is  irrigated  with  sterilized  saline  solution 

and  a  dressing  subsequently  applied.    For  the  more  superficial 

k»ons  by  far  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  application 

of  f^mt  soaked  in  picric  add  solution  and  lightly  wrung  out, 

being  covered  with  a  large  antiseptic  wool  pad  and  kq;>t  in 

position  by  a  bandage.    Picric  acid  x)  drams,  absolute  alcohol 

S  ox.,  and  distilled  water  40  oz ,  make  a  good  lotion.    All  being 

well,  this  need  only  be  changed  about  twice  a  week.     The  various 

kinds  of  oil  once  so  greatly  advocated  in  treating  bums  are 

now  largely  abandoned  since  they  have  no  antiseptic  properties. 

The  deeper  bums  can  only  be  attended  to  by  a  suxgeon,  whose 

aim  will  be  first  to  bring  septic  absorption  to  a  minimum,  and 

later  to  hasten  the  healing  process.    Skin  grafting  has  great  value 

after  exteiuive  bums,  not  because  it  hastens  healing,  which  it 

probably  docs  not  do,  but  because  it  has  a  marked  influence  in 

lessening  cicatricial  contraction.    WhAi  a  limb  is  hopelessly 

charred,  amputation  is  the  only  course. 

BURNSIDB,  AMBROSE  EVBRBIT  (Z824-X881),  American 
soldier,  was  bora  at  Liberty,  Indiana,  on  the  ajrd  of  May  1824, 
of  Scottish  pedigree,  his  American  ancestors  settling  first  in 
South  Carolina,  and  next  in  the  north-west  wilderness,  where  his 
parents  lived  in  a  rude  log  cabin.    He  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  military  academy  through  casual  favour,  and 
graduated  in  1847,  when  war  with  Mexico  was  neariy  over. 
In  1853  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  from  1853  to  1858  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  at  Bristd,  RX    In  1856 
he  invented  a  breech-loading  rifle.    He  was  employed  by  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out    Then  he 
took  command  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment  of  three  months 
militia,  on  the  summoiut  of  Covcmor  Spraguc,  took  part  in  the 
relief  of  the  national  capital,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.    On  the  6th  of  August  x86z  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadicr-gcncral  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
expeditioiuiiy  force  which  sailed  in  January  X862  under  sealed 
orders  for  the  North  Carolina  coast.    The  victories  of  Roanoke 
Island,  Newbcm  and  Fort  Macon  (February — ^April)  were  the 
chief  incidents  of  a  campaign  which  was  favourably  contrasted 
by  the  people  with  the  work  of  the  jnaln  army  on  the  Atlantic 
coosL    He  was  promoted  major-general  U.S.V.  soon  afterwards, 
and  early  in  July,  with  his  North  Carolina  troops  (IX.  army 
corps),  he  was  transferred  to  the  Virginian  theatre  of  war. 
Part  of  his  forces  fought  in  the  last  battles  of  Pope's  campaign  in 
Virginia,  and  Bumside  himself  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.   At  the  latter  he  was  in  command 
of  McOcllan's  left  wing,  but  the  want  of  vigour  in  his  attack 
was  unfavourably  criticized.    His  patriotic  spirit,  modesty  and 
amiable  manners,  made  him  highly  popular,  and  upon  McQellan's 
final  removal  (Nov.  7)  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  President 
Lincoln  chose  him  as  successor.    The  choice  was  unfortunate. 
Much  as  he  was  liked,  no  one  had  ever  looked  upon  him  as  the 
equal  of  McGcUan,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  himself  accepted  the  responsibility,  which  he  had  on  two 
previous  occasions  declined.    He  sustained  a  crushing  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  (13  Dec.  x86a),  and  (Jan.  27)  gave 
way  to  Gen.  Hooker,  after  a  tenure  of  less  than  three  months. 
Transferred  to  Cincinnati  in  March  X863,  he  caused  the  arrest 
and  court-martial  of  Clement  L.  VaUandigham,  lately  an  opposi- 
tion member  of  Congress,  for  an  alleged  disloyal  speech,  and  later 
in  the  year  his  measures  for  the  suppression  of  press  criticism 
aroused  much  opposition;  he  helped  to  crush  Morgan's  Ohio  raid 
in  July;  then,  moving  to  relieve  the  loyalists  in  East  Tennessee, 
in  September  entered  KnozviUe,  to  which  the  Confederate  general 
James  Longstreet  tmsuccessfully  laid  siege.    In  1864  Bumside 
led  his  old  IX.  corps  under  Grant  in  the  Wilderness  and  Peters- 
burg campaigns.    After  bearing  his  part  well  in  the  many  bloody 
battles  of  tl^t  time,  he  was  overtaken  once  more  by  disaster. 
The  failure  of  the  "  Bumside  mine  "  at  Petersburg  brought  about 
his  resignation.    A  year  later  he  left  the  service,  and  in  1866  he 
became  governor  of  Rhode  Island,~serving  for  three  terms  (1866- 
1869).     From  1875  till  his  death  he  was  a  Republican  member 


of  the  United  States  Congress.  He  was  present  with  the  German 
headquarters  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1 870-7  x .  He  died  at  Bristol', 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  X3th  of  September  x88i.. 

See  B.  P.  Poore.  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Ambrose  E.  Btimside 
(Providence.  1882) ;  A.  Woodbury.  Uajor-Ceneral  Bumside  and  tk^ 
Ninth  Army  Corps  (Providence.  1867). 

BURHTISLAND,  a  royal,  municipal  and  poliA  burgh  of  Fife, 
Scotland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  $1  m.  S.W.  of 
Kirkcaldy  by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  4993;' 
(xQox)  4846.  It  is  protected  from  the  north  wind  by  the  Binn 
(63a  ft.),  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  situation,  its  links 
and  sandy  beach,  it  enjoys  considerable  repute  as  a  summer 
resort  The  cli^  industries  are  distilling,  fisheries,  ship- 
building and  shipping,  especially  the  export  of  coal  and  iron. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  Forth  bridge,  its  commodious  harbour 
was  the  northern  station  of  the  f erxy  across  tl^  firth  from  Granton, 
5  m.  south.  The  parish  church,  dating  from  1594,  is  a  plain 
stmcture,  with  a  squat  tower  rising  in  two  tiers  from  the  centre 
of  the  roof.  The  public  buildings  include  two  hospitals,  a  town- 
hall,  music  hall,  library  and  reading  room  and  science  institute. 
On  the  rocks  forming  the  western  end  of  the  harbour  stands 
Rossend  Castle,  where  the  amorous  French  poet  Chastelard 
repeated  the  insult  to  Qaten  Mary  which  led  to  his  execution. 
In  X667  it  was  ineflfectually  bombarded  by  the  Dutch.  The 
burgh  was  origiiudly  called  Parva  Ringhom  and  later  Wester 
Klnghom.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  present  name  of  the 
town  have  alwajrs  been  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  it  refers  to  the  time  when  the  site,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  formed  an  island,  as  sea-sand  is  the  subooU  even 
of  the  oldest  quarters.  Another  derivation  is  from  Gaelic  words 
meaning  "  the  island  beyond  the  bend."  With  Dysart,  Kinghora 
and  Kirkcaldy,  it  unites  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

BURR,  AARON  (175&-X836),  American  political  leader,  was 
bom  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  6th  of  February  X756.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  (17XS-X757),  was  the  second  presi* 
dent  (X748-X7S7)  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  well-known  Calvinist  theologian.  The  son  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  X772,  and  two  3rears  later  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  celebrated  law  school  conducted  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Tappan  Reeve,  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  in  X775,  he 
joined  Washington's  army  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  accompanied 
Arnold's  expedition  into  Canada  in  x 7 75,  and  on  arriving  before. 
Quebec  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Catholic  priest  and  made  a 
dangerous  joumey  of  x2o  m.  through  the  British  lines  to  notify 
Montgomery,  at  Montreal,  of  Arnold's  arrival  He  served  for  a 
time  on  the  staffs  of  Washington  and  Putnam  In  1776-77,  and 
by  his  vigilance  in  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  he  saved  an 
entire  brigade  from  capture.  On  becoming  lieutenant-colonel 
in  July  X777,  he  assumed  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  guarded  the  "  Gulf,"  a  pass  command- 
ing the  approach  to  the  camp,  and  Necessarily  the  first  point  that 
would  be  attacked.  In  the  engagement  at  Monmouth,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1778,  he  commanded  one  Of  the  brigades  in  Lord 
Stiriing's  division.  In  January  X779  Burr  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  "lines"  of  Westchester  ootmty,  a  region 
between  the  British  post  at  Klingsbridge  and  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans about  X5  m.  to  the  north.  In  this  district  there  was  much 
turbulence  aind  plundering  by  the  lawless  elements  of  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  and  by  bands  of  ill-disdplined  soldiers  from 
both  armies.  Burr  established  a  thorough  patrol  system, 
rigorously  enforced  martial  law,  and  quickly  restored  order. 

He  resigned  from  the  army  in  March  X779,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  renewed  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Albany  in  1782,  and  began  to  practise  in  New  York  city  after 
its  evacuation  by  the  British  in  the  following  year.  In  1782 
he  married  Theodosia  Prevost  (d.  1794),  the  widow  of  a  British 
army  oflScer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Theodosia, 
bom  in  X783,  who  beomie  widely  known  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  married  Joseph  Alston  of  South  Carolina 
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in  i8oi,  and  waa.Iost  at  sea  in  18x3.  Burr  was  a  member  of  the 
state  assembly  (1784-1785),  attomey-geneial  of  the  state 
(1789-1791),  United  States  senator  (x79i-x797)t  and  again  a 
member  of  the  assembly  (1798-1799  and  i8oo-x8ox).  As 
national  parties  became  clearly  defined,  he  assoaiated  himself 
wiUi  the  Democratic-Republicans.  Although  he  was  not  the 
founder  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  began  the  construction  of  the 
political  machine  upon  which  the  power  of  that  organization 
is  based.  In  the  election  of  x8oo  he  was  placed  on  ^e  Demo- 
cratic-Republican presidential  ticket  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  each  received  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes.  It  was 
well  undeistood  that  the  party  intended  that  Jeffeison  should 
be  president  and  Burr  vice-president,  but  owing  to  a  defect 
(later  remedied)  in  the  Constitution  Uie  responsibility  for  the 
final  dioioe  was  thrown  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  attempts  of  a  powerful  faction  among  the  Federalists  to 
secure  the  election  of  Burr  failed,  partly  because  of  the  opposition 
of  Akzander  Hamilton  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  because  Burr 
himself  would  make  no  efforts  to  obtain  votes  in  his  own  favour. 
On  Jeffexson's  election,  Burr  of  course  became  vice-president. 
His  fair  and  judicial  maimer  as  president  of  the  Semite,  xecog- 
nized  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies,  helped  to  foster  tiadilions 
in  regard  to  that  position  quite  different  from  those  which 
have  become  associated  with  the  speakership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Hamilton  had  opposed  Burr's  aspirations  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency in  1793,  and  had  exerted  influence  through  Washington 
to  prevent  his  appointment  as  brigadier-general  in  X798,  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  war  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
It  wsa  also  in  a  measure  his  efforts  which  led  to  Burr's  lack  of 
success  in  the  New  York  gubematoiial  campaign  of  X804; 
moreover  the  two  had  long  been  rivals  at  the  bar.  Smarting 
under  defeat  and  angered  by  Hamilton's  criticisms.  Burr  sent 
the  diallenge  which  resulted  in  the  famous  dud  at  Wcehawken. 
N.J.,  on  the  x  xth  of  July  1804,  and  the  death  of  Hamilton  {q.v.) 
on  the  following  day.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  vice- 
president  (March  4,  X805),  broken  in  fortune  and  virtually  an 
exile  from  New  York,  where,  as  in  New  Jersey,  he  had  been 
indicted  for  murder  after  the  dikel  with  Hamilton,  Burr  visited 
the  South-west  and  became  involved  in  the  so-caUed  conspiracy 
which  has  so  puszlcd  the  students  of  that  period.  The  traditional 
view  that  he  planned  a  separation  of  the  West  from  the  Union 
is  now  discredited.  Apart  from  the  question  of  political  morality 
he  could  not,  as  a  shrewd  politician,  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
people  of  that  section  were  too  loyal  to  sanction  such  a  scheme. 
The  objects  of  his  treasonable  correspondence  with  Merry  and 
Yrujo,  the  British  and  Spanish  ministeis  at  Washmgton,  were, 
it  would  seem,  to  secure  money  and  to  conceal  his  real  designs, 
which  were  probably  to  overtluow  Spanish  power  in  the  South- 
west, and  perhaps  to  found  an  imperial  dynasty  in  Mexico.  He 
was  arrested  in  1807  on  the  charge  of  treason,  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  United  Sutes  circuit  court  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Chief-Justice  Maishall  presiding,  and  he  was  acquitted,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  political  influence  of  the  national  administra- 
tion was  thrown  against  him.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  in^demeaix>ur,  and  on  a  technicality  was 
again  acquitted.  He  lived  abroad  from  x8o8  to  x8i3,  passing 
most  of  his  time  in  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
France ;  trying  to  secure  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  filibustering 
schemes  but  meeting  with  numerous  rebuffs,  being  ordered  out 
of  England  and  Napoleon  refusing  to  receive  him.  In  x8i3  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
pnctice  of  law.  Burr  was  unscrupulous,  insincere  and  notori- 
ously immoral,,  but  he  was  pleasing  in  his  manners,  generous 
to  a  fault,  and  was  intensely  devoted  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
In  1833  he  married  Elixa  B.  Jumel  (x 769-1865),  a  rich  New  York 
widow;  the  two  soon  separated,  however,  owing  to  Burr's 
having  lost  much  of  her  fortune  in  speculation.  He  died  at  Port 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  on  the  X4th  of  September 
X836. 

The  standard  biography  is  James  Paiton's  Tie  Lift  and  Times 
eJAanm  Btm  (first  edition,  1857:  enlarged  edition,  a  vols.,  Boston 


aodNewYortci898).  W. F. McC^M/s Tlcili 
(New  Yoflc.  X903)  is  a  scbolarly  defeaoe  of  the  Westaad  iaddntaAv 
of  Burr  against  the  charae  of  treason,  and  it  the  beat  aaouat  «! 
the  subject;  see  also  I.  Jeakiiisoo,  Acnm  Bmrr  (Rfchwoad.  Isd^ 
1909).  For  the  traditional  view  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  see  Hcory 
Adams's  History  ^  the  Uniud  Slales,  voL  iiL  (New  York.  18^). 

BURRIANA,  a  seaport  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  prcnriBce  ef 
C&stell6n  de  la  PUi»;  on  the  estuary  of  the  liver  Steo,  whidi 
flows  into  the  Biediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  11,962.  The 
harbour  of  Burriana  on  the  open  sea  b  annually  visited  by 
about  three  hundred  small  coasting-vessels.  Its  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  oranges  grown  in  the  surrounding  fertile  plain,  vhidi 
is  irrigated  with  water  from  the  river  Mi jares,  on  the  north,  tad 
also  produces  laxge*  quantities  of  grain,  oil,  wine  and  mclocs. 
Burriana  is  coimected  by  a  li^t  railway  with  the  neighbouzia{ 
towns  of  Onda(659s),  Abnazdra  (7076),  Yillaxreal  (r6,o68)  and 
Castell6n  de  la  Phina  (39,904).  Its  nearest  atatkn  on  the 
Barcelona-Valencia  coast  railway  is  VillarreaL 

BUBRITT,  BUHU  (iSio-iSjg),  American  philanthiopist, 
known  as  "  the  learxted  blacksmith,"  was  bom  in  New  Britain, 
ConiL,  on  the  8th  of  December  x8xo.  His  father  (a  fanner  and 
riioemaker),  and  his  grandfather,  both  of  the  sane  name,  kad 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army^  An  elder  brother,  Elijiih, 
who  afterwards  published  The  Geography  ef  Ike  Hmttm  sad 
other  text-books,  went  out  into  the  world  while  Elihm  was  still 
a  boy,  and  after  editing  a  paper  in  Georgia  came  badi  to  New 
Britain  and  started  a  school.  Elihu,  however,  had  to  pick  q> 
what  knowledge  he  could  get  from  books  at  home,  when  hb 
father's  long  illness,  ending  in  death,  made  his  services  necessary. 
At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  tor  a  blacksmith,  and  be  made  ths 
his  trade  both  there  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  'mben  he  lenofcd 
in  X837.  He  had  a  passbn  for  reading;  from  the  viUafe  libtsiy 
he  borrowed  book  after  book,  which  he  studied  at  his  foige 
or  in  his  q)are  hours;  and  he  managed  to  find  time  for  attcndmi 
his  brother's  school  for  a  while,  and  even  for  pursuing  his  scaich 
for  culture  among  the  advantages  to  be  found  at  New  Havu. 
He  mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Frei^,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Gcmsa, 
and  by  the  age  of  thirty  could  read  neariy  fifty  languafes.  Hii 
extraoMinaiy  aptitude  gradually  made  him  fsmoos.  He  took  to 
lecturing,  and  then  to  an  ardent  crusade  on  behalf  of  univcrssl 
peace  and  huxnan  brotherhood,  which  made  him  txmvel  per* 
sistently  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  la 
X848  he  organized  the  Brussels  congress  of  Friends  oi  Peace, 
which  was  followed  by  annual  congresses  in  I^uis,  Ftankfoit, 
London,  Manchester  and  Edinburgtu  He  wrote  aiKl  poblisked 
voluminously,  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  vohunes,  and  started 
the  Christian  Citisen  at  Worcester  to  advocate  hb  hnaanitarisn 
views.  Cheap  trans-oceanic  postage  was  an  ideal  for  which  he 
agitated  wherever  he  wont.  His  vigorous  phUanthxopy  keqn 
the  name  of  Elihu  Burritt  green  in  the  hbtoty  of  the  peace 
movement,  apart  from  the  fame  of  his  learning.  His  countxy- 
men,  at  univcisities  such  as  Yale  and  elsewhere,  delighted  to 
do  him  honour;  and  he  was  U.S.  consul  at  Biimin^iam  fran 
X 865  to  1870.  He  returned  to  America  and  died  at  New  Britain 
on  the  9th  of  March  X879. 


See  Life,  by  Charles  Northend.  in  the  memorial  voluaw  (itT^): 
and  an  article  by  Ellen  Strong  Bartlett  in  the  New  EMffud  Moffsm 
(June,  X897). 

BURROUGBS',  QBOROB  {c.  X650-X693),  American  ooogie- 
gational  pastor,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1670,  and  became 
the  minister  of  Salem  Village  (now  Danveis)  in  1680,  a  ckaige 
which  he  held  till  X683.  He  lived  at  Falmouth  (now  I^ctland, 
Maine)  until  the  IndiuM  destroyed  it  in  1690,  when  be  icmoved 
to  Wells.  In  May  X692  during  the  witchcraft  ilrhision,  on  tlie 
accusation  of  some  personal  enemies  in  his  foemer  ooagiefs- 
tion  who  had  sued  him  for  debt,  Burvou^  was  aiiested  snd 
charged,  axnong  other  offences,  with  "  cztnonlinary  lihing 
and  sudi  feats  of  strength  ss  could  not  be  dMse  without  Dia- 
bolicall  Asslstaxice."  Though  the  jury  found  t»  whdi-nsxb 
on  his  body  he  was  convicted  and  executed  on  Gallows  HiH 
Salem,  on  the  X9th  of  August,  the  only  minister  site  snieicd 
this  extreme  fate. 
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ElOUOHS.  JOHH  (1837-^  ),  American  poet  and  writer 
ral  history,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  New 
n  the  3rd  of  April  1837.  In  his  earlier  years  he  engaged 
ous  pursuits,  teaching,  journalism,  farming  and  fruit- 
and  for  nine  years  was  a  derk  in  the  treasuzy  department 
hington.  After  publishing  in  1867  a  volume  of  NoUs  on 
^hitman  as  peel  and  person  (a  subject  to  which  he  returned 
5  with  his  Whitman:  a  Study),  he  began  in  1871,  with 
Robin,  a  series  of  books  on  birds,  flowers  and  rural  scenes 
has  made  him  the  successor  of  Thoreau  as  a  popular 
t  on  the  plants  and  animals  environing  human  life.  His 
writings  showed  a  more  philosophic  mood  and  a  greater 
ition  towards  literaiy  or  meditative  allusion  than  their 
essors^  but  the  general  theme  and  method  remained  the 
His  chief  books,  in  addition  to  Wake'RoHnf  are  Birds 
'ocU  (i877)>  Locusts  and  WHd  Honey  (1879),  Signs  and 
ts  (x886),  and  Ways  of  Nature  (1905);  these  axe  in  prose, 
e  wrote  much  also  in  verse,  m  volume  of  poems^  Bird 
iough,  being  published  in  1906.  Winter  Sunshine  (1875) 
'resk  Fields  (1884)  are  sketches  of  travel  in  England  and 

biographical  sketch  of  Burroughs  {s  pcefixed  to  his  Tear  m  (he 
(new  ed.,  1901).    A  complete  uniform  edition  of  his  works 
isued  in  1895,  Ac.  (Rivenide  edition,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

RSAR  (Med.  Lat.  lursarius),  literally  a  keeper  of  the  bursa 
trse.  The  word  is  now  chi^y  used  of  the  official,  usually 
>f  the  feUows,  who  administers  the  finances  of  a  college  at 
vcrsity,  or  of  the  treasurer  of  a  school  or  other  institution. 
Lcrm  is  also  applied  to  the  holder  of  "  a  bursary,"  an  eadiibi- 
at  Scottish  schoob  or  universities,  and  also  in  England  a 
larship  or  exhibition  enabling  a  pupU  of  an  elementary  school 
ontinue  his  education  at  a  secondary  school  The  term 
rse  "  (Lat.  bursa,  Ct.pbpoa,  bag  of  ridn)  is  particularly  used 
te  embroidered  purse  which  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the  pouch  which  in 
Roman  Church  contains  Uie  **  corporal "  in  the  service  of 
Moss.  The  "  bursa  "  is  a  square  case  opening  at  one  side 
'  and  covered  and  lined,  with  silk  or  linen;  one  side  should 
»f  the  colour  of  the  vestments  of  the  day. 
UR8CHENSCHAFT,  an  association  of  students  at  the  German 
^errities.  It  was  foraaed  as  a  result  of  the  (German  national 
draent  awakened  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  its  object  being 
foster  patriotism  and  Christian  conduct,  as  opposed  to  the 
ticularism  and  low  moral  standard  of  the  old  Landsmann- 
jften.  It  originated  at  Jena,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
nd-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  rapidly  spread,  the  AUgemeine 
iscke  Bursckenschaft  being  established  in  x8x8.  The  loud 
itical  ideolum  of  the  Burschen  excited  the  fears  of  the  re- 
ionary  powers,  which  culminated  after  the  xnurder  of  Kotzebue 
9.)  by  Karl  Sand  in  18x9,  a  crime  inspired  by  a  secret  society 
long  the  Burscben  known  as  the  Blacks  (Schwanen).  The 
>ressive  policy  embodied  in  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  (q.v.)  was 
:refore  directed  mainly  against  the  Bursckenschaft,  which  none 
s  less  survived  to  take  part  in  the  revolutions  of  x83a  After 
e  imeiiie  at  Frankfort  in  X833,  the  association  was  again 
ppressed,  but  it  lived  on  untU,  in  X848,  all  laws  against  it 
:re  abrogated.  The  Burschenschaften  are  now  purely  social 
id  non-political  societies  The  Reformburschenschaften,  formed 
ice  1883  on  the  principle  of  excluding  duelling,  are  imited  in  the 
lliemeinerdeulscher  Burschenbund. 

BURSIAH,  CONRAD  (1830-X883),  German  philologist  and 
-chaeologist,  was  bora  at  Mutzschen  in  Saxony,  on  the  X4th 
November  183a  On  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Leipzig, 
:  received  his  early  education  at  the  Thomas  school,  and  entered 
le  university  in  1847.  Here  he  studied  under  Moritz  Haupt 
nd  Otto  Jahn  until  i8sx,  spent  six  months  in  Berlin  (chiefly 
)  attend  Bdclih's  lectures),  and  completed  his  universitystudies 
t  Leipzig  (185a).  The  next  three  years  were  devoted  to  txavd- 
ng  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  Greece..  In  1856  he  became 
Privat-doceni,  and  in  1858  extraordinary  professor  at  Leipzig; 
3  1861  professor  of  philology  and  archaeology  at  TQbingen; 
a  1864  professor  of  classical  antiquities  at  Zttrich;  in  X869  at 


Jena,  where  he  was  also  dixector  of  the  archaeological  muaenmi 
in  1874  at  Munich,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  00  the 
sist  of  September  X883.  His  most  important  works  art: 
Ceographie  ton  Grieehentand  (x86s-i87a);  BeitrAgi  tur  Ceschichle 
der  Uassisehen  Studien  im  MittelaUer  (1873);  CesckichU  dor 
Uassisckm  Philologie  in  DonlscUand  (1883);  editions  of  Julius 
FixmicttS  Matetnos'  De  Errore  Profanarum  JUligionum  (X856) 
and  of  Seneca's  Snaseriae  (x8s7).  The  artide  on  Gre^  Art  in 
Exsch  and  (^ruber's  Eii^dopaedia  is  by  him,  I^bably  the 
work  in  connexioa  with  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  JahreS' 
berieht  Mber  die  Portschritte  der  Uassischen  AUertumswissenschafI 
(1873,  ftc),  of  whidr  he  was  the  founder  and  editor;  from 
X879  a  Biographisches  Jakrbuch  fUr  Aiterlumshunde  was  pub- 
lished by  way  of  supplement,  an  obituary  notice  of  Bursian, 
with  a  complete  list  of  his  writings,  being  in  the  volume  for 
X884. 

BUBSUDI,  a  market  town  of  Staffordshiie,  England,  in  the 
Potteries  district,  150  m.  N.W.  tmrn  London,  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  raflway  and  the  Grand  Trimk  CanaL  Pop.  (x89x) 
3x>999;  (x90x)  38,766.  In  the  x7th  century  the  town  was  already 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery.  Here  Josiah  Wedgwood 
was  bom  in  1730,  his  family  having  practised  the  manufacture 
in  this  locality  for  several  generations,  while  he  himself  began 
work  independently  at  the  Ivy  House  pottexy  in  x  7  59.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  founded  in  X863. 
It  compxises  a  school  of  art,  free  library,  museum,  i^cture- 
gaUery  and  the  free  sdlod  founded  in  X794.  The  Exterior  i» 
richly  and  peculiarly  ornamented,  to  show  the  progress  of  fictile 
art  The  neighbouring  towns  of  Stoke,  Hanley  and  Longtpn 
are  connected  with  Burslem  by  tramways.  Burslem  is  mentioned 
in  Domssday.  Previously  to  X885  it  formed  part  of  the  parlia^ 
mentary  borough  of  Stoke,  but  it  is  now  included  in  that  of 
Hanley.  It  was  included  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent  under  an  act  of  1908. 

BURTOir,  SIR  FREDBRICK  WILUAM  (x8x6-X90o),  British 
painter  and  art  connoisseur,  the  third  son  of  Samuel  Burton 
of  Munffret,  Co.  Limerick,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  18 16.  He  was 
educated  in  DuUin,  where  his  artistic  studies  were  carried  on 
with  marked  success  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Brocas,  an  able 
teacher,  who  foretold  for  the  lad  a  distinguished  career.  That 
this  estimate  was  not  exaggerated  was  proved  by  Burton's 
immediate  success  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
an  academician  two  years  later;  and  in  1842  he  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  llo3ral  Academy.  A  visit  to  (Germany  and  Bavaria  in 
X85X  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  wanderings  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  which  gave  him  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  prepared  him  admirably 
for  the  duties  that  he  undertook  in  1874  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  British  National  CSallery  in  succession  to  Sir 
W.  Boxall,  R.A.  During  the  twenty  years  that  he  held  this 
post  he  was  rcqwnsible  for  many  important  purchases,  among 
them  Leonardo  da  Vind's  "  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,"  Raphael's 
**  Ansidei  Madonna,"  Holbein's  "  Ambassadors,"  Van  Dyck's 
equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  "  Admiral  Pulido 
Pareja,"  by  Velasquez;  and  he  added  largely  to  the  noted 
series  of  Early  Italian  pictures  in  the  gallery.  The  number  of 
acquisitions  made  to  the  collection  during  his  period  of  oflice 
amounts  to  not  fewer  than  500.  His  own  painting,  most  of 
which  was  in  water-colour,  had  more  attraction  for  experts  than 
for  the  genera]  public  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  in  x85S,  and  a  full  member  in 
the  following  year.  He  resigned  in  X870,  and  was  re-elected  as  an 
hotioraiy  member  in  1886.  A  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him 
in  X884,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  of  Dublin  in  1889.  In  his  youth 
he  had  strong  sympathy  with  the  "  Young  Ireland  Party,"  axid 
was  a  close  associate  with  some  of  Its  members.  He  died  in 
Kensington  on  the  i6th  of  March  X900. 

BURTON,  JOHN  HILL  (1809-X88X),  Scottish  historical  writer, 
the  son  of  an  oflScer  in  the  army,  was  bora  at  Aberdeen  on  the 
2and  of  August  X809.  After  studying  at  the  univexsity  of  his 
native  city,  he  removed  to  Edinbniri^^  what  he  qualified  for 
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the  Scottish  bar  and  practised  as  an  advocate;  but  his  progress 
was  slow,  and  he  ek^  out  his  narrow  means  by  miscellaneous 
literary  work.  His  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (1839)  brought 
him  into  notice;  he  joined  ^r  J(dm  Bowring  in  editing  the  works 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  for  a  short  time  was  editor  of  the 
Scotsntan,  which  he  committed  to  the  cause  of  free  trade. .  In 
1846  he  achieved  high  reputation  by  his  Life  of  Damd  Hume, 
based  upon  eztensive  and  unused  MS.  material.  In  1847  he 
wrote  his  biographies  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  and  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  and  in  1849  prepared  for  Chambers's  Series  manuals 
of  political  and  sodal  economy  and  of  emigmtion.  In  the  same 
year  he  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1844,  and  never 
again  mixed  freely  with  society,  though  in  1855  he  married  again. 
He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literature,  contributing  largely 
to  the  SaUsman  and  Blackwood,  writing  NanaUeesfrom  Criminal 
Trials  in  Scotland  (1852),  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in 
Scotland  (1853),  and  publishing  in  the  latter  year  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Scotland,  whidi  was  completed  in  187a  A  new 
and  unproved  edition  of  the  work  appeued  in  1873.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  his  contributions  to  Blackwood  were  em- 
bodied in  two  delightful  volumes,  The  Book  Hunter  (1862)  and 
The  Seal  Abroad  {i^).  Hehadinx854bcenappointedsecretazy 
to  the  prison  board,  an  office  which  gave  him  entire  pecuniary 
independence,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  most 
assiduously,  notwithstanding  his  literary  pursuits  and  the 
pressure  of  another  important  task  assigned  to  him  after  the 
completion  of  his  history,  the  editorship  of  the  National  Scottish 
Registers.  Two  volumes  were  published  under  his  supervision. 
His  last  work.  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (x88o), 
is  vexy  inferior  to  his  History  of  Scotland.  He  died  on  the  zolh 
of  August  x88z.  Burton  was  pre-eminently  a  jurist  and  econo- 
mist, and  may  be  said  to  have  been  guided  by  accident  into  the 
path  which  led  him  to  celebrity.  It  was  his  great  good  fortune 
to  find  abtmdant  unused  material  for  his  Life  of  Hume,  and  to 
be  the  first  to  introduce  the  principles  of  historical  research  into 
the  history  of  Scotland.  AH  previous  attempts  had  been  far 
below  the  modem  standard  in  these  particulars,  and  Burton's 
histoxy  will  always  be  memorable  as  marking  an  epoch.  His 
chief  defects  as  a  historian  are  want  of  imagination  and  an  un- 
dignified familiarity  of  style,  which,  however,  at  least  preserves 
his  history  from  the  dulnesa  by  which  lack  of  imagination  is 
usually  accompanied.  His  dxyness  is  associated  with  a  fund  of 
dry  humour  exceedingly  effective  in  its  proper  place,  as  in 
The  Booh  Hunter,  As  a  man  he  was  loyal,  affectioxuite,  phil- 
anthropic and  entirely  estimable. 

A  memoir  of  Hill  Burton  by  his  wife  was  prefaced  to  an  edition 
of  The  Book  Hunter,  which  like  his  other  works  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  (1882).  (R.  G.) 

BURTON,  SIR  RICHARD  FRANaS  (X82X-Z890),  British 
consul,  explorer  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Barham  House, 
Hertfordshire,  on  the  19th  of  lAaidi  1B21.  He  came  of  the  West- 
morland Burtons  of  Shap,  but  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Burton,  settled  in  Ireland  as  rector  of  Tuam,  and  his  father, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Netterville  Burton,  of  the  36th 
Regiment,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  character.  His  mother 
was  descended  from  the  MacGregors,  and  he  was  proud  of  a 
remote  drop  of  Bourbon  blood  piously 'believed  to  he  derived 
from  a  morganatic  union  of  the  Grand  Mozuu-que.  There  were 
even  those,  including  some  of  the  Romany  themselves,  who  saw 
gipsy  written  in  his  pectUiar  eyes  as  in  his  character,  wild  and 
resentful,  essentially  vagabond,  intolerant  of  convention  and 
restraint.  His  irregular  education  strengthened  the  inherited 
bias.  A  childhood  spent  in  France  and  Italy,  under  scarcely 
any  control,  fostered  the  love  of  untrammelled  wandering  and 
a  xnarvellous  fluency  in  continental  vernaculars.  Such  an  educa- 
tion so  little  prepared  him  for  academic  proprieties,  that  when 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  October  1840,  a  criticism 
of  his  mihtary  moustache  by  a  fellow-undergraduate  was  resented 
by  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  and  Burton  in  various  ways  distinguished 
himself  by  such  eccentric  behaviour  that  rustication  inevitably 
ensued.  Nor  was  he  much  more  in*  his  element  as  a  subaltem 
in  the  x8th  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantxy,  which  he 


joined  at  Baroda  in  October  1849.  Disdpliiie  of  aay  Mft  W 
abhozred,  and  the  one  zecoznmendation  of  the  East  India  Coo^ 
pany's  service  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  oifeied  oppoctnailies  for 
studying  Oriental  life  and  languages.  He  had  began  Arabic 
without  a  xnaster  at  Oxford,  aiul  workedhk  London  at  Hiwhiirmi 
uxider  Forbes  before  he  tvent  out;  in  Izkdia  he  Ubonred  inde- 
fatigably  at  the  vemaculan,  aiul  his  reward  was  an  agtmmlifngiy 
rapid  proficiency  in  Gujarat!,  Marathi,  Hindnstani,  as  wcO  as 
Persian  and  Arabic  His  i^ipointment  as  an  assistant  ia  the 
Sind  survey  enabled  him  to  mix  with  the  people,  and  he  fre- 
quently passed  as  a  native  in  the  bazaars  and  deceived  his  own 
mu$ulH,  to  say  nothing  of  his  colonel  azul  mcaamales.  His 
wanderings  in  Sind  were  the  apprentioeshq>  for  the  pilgrimsge 
to  Mecca,  aiul  his  seven  years  in  India  laid  the  fomdatioos  of  ^ 
unparalleled  familiarity  with  Eastern  life  and  cnsUmis,  eq>cdaB7 
among  the  lower  classes.  Besides  govexzunent  icports  aad 
contributiozis  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  h^  Indian  period  pcodnoed 
four  books,  published  after  his  return  home:  Sdmde,  or  the 
Unhappy  Valley  (1851),  Sindh  and  the  Races  that  Inkahil  the 
Valley  of  the  Indus  (xSsx),  Goaandthe  Blue  Motmtains  (X851), 
and  Falconry  in  the  Vdley  of  the  Indus  (X851).  None  of  these 
achieved  popularity,  but  the  account  of  Snd  is  remarkably  vivid 
and  faithful. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1853  znade  Barton  famcwit  Be 
had  planned  it  whilst  znixing  dii^iised  among  the  Maalim  of 
Sind,  aiul  had  laboriously  prepared  for  the  ordeal  by  atody  aad 
practice.  No  doubt  the  primary  znotive  was  the  love  olf  adventure, 
which  was  his  strongest  passion;  but  along  with  the  waiuierer's 
restlessness  marched  the  seat  of  exploration,  aiul  whilst  wandezxng 
was  in  any  case  a  necessity  of  hii  eristcncr,  be  prefenvd  to  roaia 
in  untrodden  ways  where  mere  adventure  iziight  be  MgnifiM 
by  geographical  service.  There  was  a  "huge  white  blot**  on  the 
znaps  of  central  Arabia  where  no  European  had  ever  been,  Mftd 
Burton's  sChezite,  approved  by  the  Royal  Geogznphical  Society, 
was  to  extend  his  pilgrimage  to  this  "  empty  abode,'*  and  remove 
a  discreditable  blazik  from  the  znap.  War  azzKn^  the  tribes  cur- 
tailed the  design,  and  his  journey  went  zm  farther  than  Medina 
and  Mecca.  The  exploit  of  accompanying  the  Muslim  haijj  to 
the  holy  dties  was  not  unique,  nor  so  dangetooa  as  has  bcca 
ixnagined.  Several  Europeans  have  aooompliahed  it  befoie 
and  since  Burton's  visit  without  serious  zntsha^;!.  Paasiag 
himself  off  as  an  Indian  Pathan  covered  any  peoiliarities  or 
defects  of  speech.  The  pilgrimage,  however,  'H***vk  an 
intimate  profidency  in  a  complicated  ritual,  aziid  a  fsnnharity 
with  the  zninutiae  fd  Eastern  maimers  and  etiquette;  and  ia 
the  case  of  a  stumble,  presence  of  mind  and  cool  courage  may  be 
called  into  request.  There  are  legends  that  Burton  had  to  defend 
his  life  by  taking  others';  but  he  carried  no  aims,  and  confessed, 
rather  shamefastly;  that  he  had  never  killed  anybody  at  any 
time.  The  actual  journey  was  less  remarkable  than  the  book 
in  which  it  was  recorded.  The  PUgrimase  to  Al-Meiimeh  ami 
Meccah  (Z855).  Its  vivid  descriptions,  pungent  style,  and 
intensely  personal  "  note  "  distinguish  it  from  books  of  its  dass; 
its  insight  into  Semitic  modes  of  thought  and  its  picture  of  Arab 
maimers  give  it  the  value  of  an  historical  document;  its  gzim 
humour,  keen  observation  and  reckless  tzisobriety  of  opinioa, 
expressed  in  peculiar,  uncouth  but  vi^onnis  l««gna|p'  make 
it  a  curiosity  of  h'terature. 

Burton's  next  journey  was  zziore  haxardous  than  the  pilgzimage, 
but  created  no  paralld  sensation.  In  1854  the  Indian  govern- 
ment accepted  his  proposal  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  SoxmB 
countxy,  which  formed  a  subject  of  offidal  anxiety  in  its  rdatioD 
to  the  Red  Sea  trade.  He  was  assisted  by  Capt  J.  H.  Speke 
and  two  other  young  officers,  but  accomplished  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  enterprise  alone.  This  was  the  journey  to  Hamr, 
the  Somali  capital,  which  no  white  znan  had  cntemL  Burtoa 
vaziished  into  the  desert,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  four  months. 
When  he  reappeared  he  had  not  only  been  to  Harrar,  but  had 
talked  with  the  king,  stayed  ten  days  there  in  deadly  perS,  and 
ridden  back  across  the  desert,  almost  without  food  and  water, 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Somali  speaxs  all  the  way.  Un- 
deterred by  this  experience  be  set  out  again,  but  was  checked 
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irmtsh  with  the  tribes,  in  which  one  of  his  young  officers 
led.  Captain  Speke  was  wounded  in  eleven  places,  and 
himself  had  a  javelin  thrust  through  his  jaws.  His  First 
>s  in  Easi  Africa  (1856),  describing  these  adventures, 
>f  his  most  exciting  and  most  characteristic  books,  full  of 
g,  observation  and  humour. 

r  serving  on  the  staff  of  Beatson's  Bashi>bazouks  at  the 

lelles,  but  never  getting  to  the  front  in  the  Crimea,  Burton 

id  to  Africa  in  1856.    The  foreign  office,  moved  by  the 

Geographical  Society,  commissioned  him  to  search  for 

irces  of  the  Nile,  and,  again  accompanied  by  Speke,  he 

;d  the  lake  regions  of  equatorial  Africa.   They  discovered 

Tanganyika  in  February  1858,  and  Speke,  pushing  on 

Burton's  illness  and  acting  on  indications  supplied  by 

ghted  upon  Victoria  Nyanza.   The  separate  discovery  led 

itter  dispute,  but  Burton's  expedition,  with  its  discovery 

two  lakes,  was  the  incentive  to  the  later  explorations  of 

and  Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone  and  Stanley;  and  his 

in  volume  xxxiii.  of  the  Proctediugs  of  the  Royal  Ceo- 

col  Society,  and  his  Lake  Regions  of  Equaiorial  Africa(iB6o)t 

e  true  parents  of  the  multitudinous  literature  of  "  darkest 

.."    Burton  was  the  first  Englishman  to  enter  Mecca,  the 

0  explore  Somaliland,  the  first  to  discover  the  great  lakes 
atral  Africa.    His  East  African  pioneering  coincides  with 

which  have  since  become  peculiariy  interesting  to  the 
h  Empire;  and  three  years  later  he  was  exploring  on  the 
ite  side  of  Africa,  at  Dahomey,  Benin  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
IS  which  have  also  entered  among  the  imperial "  questions  " 
:  day.  Before  middle  age  Burton  had  compressed  into  his 
s  Lord  Derby  said,  **  more  of  study,  more  of  hardship,  and 
of  successful  enterprise  and  adventure,  than  would  have 
cd  to  fill  up  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men." 
Aty  of  ike  Saints  (1861)  was  the  fruit  of  a  flying  visit  to  the 
d  States  in  x86o. 

ice  1849  hb  connexion  with  the  Indian  army  had  been 
ically  severed;  in  1861  he  definitely  entered  the  service 
e  foreign  office  as  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  whence  he  was 
id  successively  to  Santos  in  Brazil  (1865),  Damascus  (1869), 
rrieste  (1871),  holding  the  last  post  till  lUs  death  on  the  2otii 
tober  189a  Each  of  these  posts  produced  its  corresponding 
s:  Fernando  Po  led  to  the  publishing  of  Wondaings  in 
Africa  iiS6i)^AbeokuiaandtkeCameroons(i86i),A  Mission 
Ule,  king  of  DakonU  (1864),  and  WU  and  Wisdom  from  West 
ra  (1865).  The  HigUands  of  the  BraxU  (1869)  was  the  result 
>ur  years'  residence  ai\d  travelling;  and  Letters  from  the 
efields  of  Paraguay  (1870)  relate  to  a  journey  across  South 
rica  to  Peru.  Damascus  suggested  Unexplored  Syria  (187a), 
might  have  led  to  much  better  work,  since  no  consulate  in 
;r  hemisphere  was  more  congenial  to  Burton's  taste  and 
listic  studies;  but  he  mismanaged  hb  opportunities,  got 
trouble  with  the  foreign  office,  and  was  removed  to  Ttieste, 
re  his  Oriental  prepossessions  and  prejudices  could  do  no 
n,  but  where,  unfortunately,  his  Oriental  learning  was  thrown 
y.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  Eastern  studies  or  his 
tern  travels.  Various  fresh  journeys  or  revisitlngs  of  familiar 
ics  are  recorded  in  his  later  books,  siich  as  Zantibar  (1873), 
ima  Tkule  (1875),  Etruscan  Bologna  (1876),  Sind  Revisited 
n),  The  Land  ofMidian  (1879)  and  To  the  Gold  Coast-forGold 
Iz).  None  of  these  had  more  than  a  passing  interest.  Burton 
not  the  charm  of  st^e  or  imagination  which  gives  immortality 

1  book  of  travd.  He  wrote  too  fast,  and  took  too  little  pains 
ut  the  form.  His  blimt,  disconnected  sentences  and  ill- 
structed  chapters  were  full  pf  information  and  leazning,  and 
tained  not  a  few  thrusts  for  the  benefit  of  government  or 
er  people,  but  they  were  not  "  readable."  There.was  s<»ne- 
3g  ponidcFous  about  his  very  humour,  and  hb  criticism  was 
sonal  and  savage.  By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  books 
he  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  ( The  Thousand  Nights 
I  a  Night,  16  vols.,  privately  printed,  1885-1^),  which  occu- 
d  the  greater  part  of  hb  lebure  at  Trieste.  As  a  monument 
his  Arabic  learning  and  hb  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
stem  life  thb  translation  was  hb  greatest  achievement    It 


b  open  to  criticism  in  many  ways;  it  b  not  so  exact  in  scholar- 
ship, nor  so  faithful  to  its  avowed  text,  as  might  be  expected 
from  hb  reputation;  but  it  reveab  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  vocabulaiy  and  customs  of  the  Muslims,  with  their 
cbssical  idiom  as  well  as  their  vulgarest  "  Billingsgate,"  with 
their  philosophy  and  modes  of  thought  as  well  as  their  most  secret 
and  most  disgusting  habits.  Burton's  "  anthropological  notes," 
embracing  a  wide  fidd  of  pornography,  apart  from  questions  of 
taste,  abound  in  valuable  observations  baaed  upon  long  study 
of  the  manners  and  the  writings  of  the  Arabs.  The  translation 
itself  b  often  marked  by  extraordinary  resource  and  felidty  in 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  sense  of  the  original;  Burton's 
vocabulary  was  marvellously  extensive,  and  he  had  a  genius  for 
hitting  upon  the  right  word;  but  hb  fancy  for  archaic  words  and 
phrases,  hb  habit  of  coinmg  words,  and  the  harsh  and  rugged 
style  he  affected,  detract  from  the  literary  quality  of  the  work 
without  in  any  degree  cnhaQdng  its  fidelity.  With  grave  defects, 
but  sometimes  brilliant  merits,  the  translation  holds  a  mirror 
to  its  author.  He  was,  as  has  been  well  said,  an  Elizabethan  bom 
out  of  time;  in  the  days  of  Drake  hb  very  faults  might  have 
counted  to  his  credit.  Of  hb  other  works,  Vikram  and  the 
Vampire,  Hindu  Tales  (1870),  and  a  hbtory  of  hb  favourite  arm, 
The  Book  of  tke  Sword,  vol.  i.  (1884),  un&iished,  may  be  men- 
tioned. Hb  translation  of  Tke  Lusiads  of  Camoens  (1880)  was 
followed  (i88z)  by  a  sketch  of  the  poet's  life.  Burton  had  a 
fellow-feeling  for  ttu^  poet  adventurer,  and  hb  translation  b  an 
extraordinarily  happy  reproduction  of  its  original.  A  manuscript 
translation  of  the  "  Scented  Garden,"  from  the  Arabic,  was  burnt 
by  hb  widow,  acting  in  what  she  believed  to  be  the  interests 
of  her  husband's  reputation.  Burton  married  Isabd  Arunddl 
in  1861,  and  owed  much  to  her  courage,  symp&thy  and  passicinate 
devotion.  Her  romantic  and  exaggerated  biography  of  her 
husband,  with  all  its  faults,  b  one  of  the  most  pathetic  monu- 
ments which  the  unselfish  love  of  a  woman  has  ever  raised  to  the 
memory  of  her  hera  Another  monument  b  the  Arab  tent  of 
stone  and  marble  which  she  built  for  hb  tomb  at  Mortlake. 

Beddcs  Lady  Burton's  Life  of  Sir  Richard  F.  Bnrton  (a  vols.,  1893, 
and  edition,  condensed,  editeci.  with  a  preface,  by  W.  H.  Wilktns, 
1898),  there  are  A  Sketch  of  the  Career  of  R  F.  BwUm,  by  A  B. 
Richards,  Andrew  Wilson,  and  St  Clair  Eladddev  (1886):  Tke  True 
Life  of  Captain  Sir  Rickard  F.  Burton,  by  hb  niece/  C.  M.  Stbted 
(1896;;  and  a  brid  sketch  by  the  present  writer  prefixed  to  Bohn's 
edition  of  the  PUgnrnat/e  to  Al-Medimak  and  Meecak  (1898),  from 
which  some  sentences  have  here  been  by  permiasion  reproduced. 
In  1906  appeared  the  Life  of  Sir  Rickard  Burton,  by  Thomas  Wright 
td  Otney,  m  two  volumes,  an  industrious  and  rather  critical  work, 
interestmg  in  particubr  for  the  doubts  it  casts  on  Burton's  orjdnalitv 
as  an  Arabic  transUtor,  and  emphasising  hb  indebtedness  to  Payne  s 
translation  (1881)  of  the  Arakian  NigJUs.  (S.  L.-P.) 

BURTON,  ROBERT  (1577-1640),  English  writer,  author  of 
Tke  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  Ralph 
Burton,  was  born  at  Lindley  in  Ldcesterdiiire  on  the  8th  of 
February  1576-7.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton 
Coldfidd  and  at  Nuneaton  grammar  school;  became  in  1593 
a  commoner  of  Brasenose  College,  and  in  1599  was  dected 
student  at  Chrbt  Church,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the 
rest  of  hb  life.  The  dean  and  ch^>ter  of  Christ  Church  appointed 
him,  in  November  x6z6,  vicar  of  St  Thomas  in  the  west  suburbs, 
and  about  1630  hb  patron.  Lord  Berkdey,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Sqgrave  in  Ldcestexshire.  He  held  the  two  livings 
"  with  much  ado  to  hb  dying  day  "  (says  Antony  i  Wood,  the 
Oxford  hbtorian,  somewhat  mysteriously);  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  nordi  aisle  of  Chrbt  Church  cathedral,  where  hb  elder 
brother  William  Burton,  author  of  a  History  of  Leicestershire, 
raised  to  hb  memory  a  monument,  with  hb  bust  in  colour. 
The  epitaph  that  he  had  written  for  himsdf  was  carved  beneath 
the  bust:  Faucis  nolus,  paudoribus  ignctus,  hie  facet  Democritus 
Junior.,  aU  vilam  dedit  et  mortem  Mdanchclia,  Some  yeais  bdore 
hb  death  he  had  predicted,  by  the  calculation  of  hb  nativity, 
that  the  approach  of  hb  climacteric  year  (sixty-three)  would 
prove  fatal;  and  the  pre<Uction  came  true,  for  he  died  on  the 
asth  of  January  1639-40  (some  8Mdp>  surmising  that  he  had 
"  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  noose  about  hb  neck  " 
to  avoid  the  chagrin  of  seeing  hb  calculations  falsified).    Hb 
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portrait  in  Brasenose  College  shows  the  face  of  a  scfadar,  shrewd, 
contemplative,  humorous. 

A  Latin  comedy,  PhUosopka^er^  originally  written  by  Robert 
Burton  in  x6o6  and  acted  at  Christ  Church  in  1617,  was  long 
supposed  to  be  lost;  but  in  .x86a  it  was  printed  for  the  Rox- 
burghe  Qub  froq)  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Buckley,  who  edited  it  witb  elaborate  care  and  appended  a 
collection  of  the  academical  exodses  that  Burton  had  contributed 
to  various  Oxford  miscellanies  ("  Natalia,"  "  Parentalia,"  &c.). 
PkUosophaster  is  a  vivacious  exposure  of  charlatanism.  Desi- 
derius,  duke  of  Osuna,  invites  learned  num  from  all  parts  of 
Euxopi  to  repair  to  the  university  which  he  has  re-established; 
and  a  crowd  of  shifty  adventurers  avail  themselves  of  the  invita« 
tion.  There  are  points  of  resemblaiu»  to  PkUosophaster  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist  and  Tomkis's  AUmmaaar,  but  in  the  prologue 
Burton  is  careful  to  state  that  his  was  the  earlier  play.  (Another 
manuscript  oi  PhUosophastoTf  a  presoxtation  copy  to  William 
Burton  from  the  author,  has  since  been  found  in  the  library  of 
Lord  Mostyn.) 

In  162  z  was  issued  at  Oxford  the  first  edition,  a  quarto,  of 
The  Anatomy  of  Mdancholy  .  ,  ,  by  Democntus  Junior,  Later 
editions,  in  folio,  were  published  in  1624, 1628, 163a,  1638,  i6sr, 
1653,  1660,  1676.  Burton  was  for  ev^r  engaged  in  revising  his 
treatise.  In  the  third  edition  (where  first  appoued  the  engraved 
emblematical  title-page  1^  C.  Le  Blond)  he  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  further  alterations.  But  the  fourth  edition  again 
bore  marks  of  revision;  the  fifth  differed  fxmn  the  fourth;  and 
the  sixth  edition  was  posthumously  printed  fh>m  a  copy  contain- 
ing his  latest  corrections. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Anatomy  is  the  long 
I»eface,  "  Democritus  to  the  Reader,"  in  which  Burton  sets 
out  his  reasons  for  writing  the  treatise  and  for  ansuming  the 
name  of  Democritus  Junior.  He  had  been  elected  a  student  of 
"  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe  "  and  he  designed  to 
show  his  gratitude  by  writing  something  that  should  be  worthy 
of  that  noble  society.  He  had  read  much;  he  was  neither  rich 
nor  poor;  living  in  studious  seclusion,  he  had  been  a  critically 
observant  spectator  of  the  world's  affairs.  The  philosopher 
Democritus,  who  was  by  nature  very  melancholy,  "  averse  from 
company  in  l)is  latter  days  and  much  given  to  solitariness," 
spent  his  dosmg  years  in  the  suburbs  of  Abdera.  Tliere  Hippo- 
crates once  found  him  studying  in  his  garden,  the  subject  <^  his 
study  being  the  causes  and  cure  of  "  this  atra  bilis  or  melancholy." 
Burton  would  not  compare  himself  with  so  famous  a  phUosop^r, 
but  he  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  design  which  Democritus  had 
planned  and  Hippocrates  had  commended.  It  is  stated  that  he 
actually  set  himself  to  reproduce  the  old  philosopher's  reputed 
eccentricities  df  conduct.  When  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
melancholy  he  would  go  to  the  bridge  foot  at  Oxford  and  shake 
his  sides  with  laughter  to  hear  the  bargemen  swearing  at  one 
another,  just  as  Democritus  used  to  walk  down  to  the  haven  at 
Abdera  and  pick  matter  for  mirth  out  of  the  humours  of  waterside 
life. 

Burton  anticipates  the  objections  of  captious  critics.  He 
allows  that  he  has  *'  collected  this  cento  out  of  divers  authors  " 
and  has  borrowed  from  innumerable  books,  but  he  daims  that 
"  the  oomposiUon  and  method  is  ours  only,  a^  shows  a  scholar." 
It  had  been  his  original  intention  to  write  in  Latin,  but  no 
publisher  would  take  the  risk  of  issuing  in  Latin  so  voluminous 
a  treatise.  He  humorously  apologizes  for  faults  of  st^^e  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  to  work  single-handed  (unUke  Origen  who 
was  allowed  by  Ambrosius  ux  or  seven  amanuenses)  and  digest 
his  notes  as  best  he  might.  If  any  object  to  his  choice  ci  subject, 
urging  that  he  would  be  better  employed  in  writing  on  divinity, 
his  defence  is  that  far  too  many  commentaries,  expositions, 
sermons,  &c.,  are  already  in  existence.  Besides,  divinity  and 
medicine  are  dosdy  allied;  and,  mdandwly  being  both  a  spiri- 
tual and  bodily  infirmity,  the  divine  and  the  physictan  must 
unite  to  cure  it. 

The  prefoce  is  followed  by  a  tabular  synopsis  of  the  First 
Partition  with  its  several  Sections,  Members  and  Subsections. 
After  various  preliminary  digEessioos  Burton  sets  himself  to 


define  what  Melancholy  Is  and  what  are  its  species  and  knidi. 

Then  he  discusses  the  Causes,  supernatural  and  natural,  of  die 

disorder,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  set  down  the  Sympmns 

(which  cannot  be  briefly  summarized,  **  for  the  Tower  d  Babd 

never  jridded  such  confusion  of  tong\ies  as  the  Chaos  of  Udaii- 

cboly  doth  of  Symptoms  ").    The  Second  Partition  is  ilevotcd 

to  the  Cure  of  Melancholy.   As  it  is  of  great  imporUnce  diat  «c 

should  liye  in  good  air,  a  chapter  deals  with  **  Air  Rectified 

With  a  Digression  of  the  Air."   Burton  never  travelled,  bat  the 

study  of  cosmography  had  been  his  constant  delimit;  and  ofver 

sea  and  land,  north,  east,  west,  south — in  this  enchuuiag 

chapter— he  sends  his  vagrant  fancy  flying.    In  the  dlsquisitica 

on  "  Exercise  rectified  of  body  and  mind  "  he  dwdb  ^eefufijr 

on  the  {Measures  of  country  life,  and  on  the  content  that  scfaoian 

find  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  studies.    Love-MeUachdy 

b  the  subject  of  the  first  Three  Sections  of  the  Third  Paititkn, 

and  many  are  the  merry  tales  with  which  these  pages  are  seasoned 

The  Fourth  (and  concluding)  Section  treats,  in  graver  mood, 

of  ReUgious  Melancholy;  and  to  the  "  Cure  of  Despair  "  he 

devotes  his  deepest  meditations. 

The  Anatomy^  widdy  read  in  the  17th  century,  for  a  time 

lapsed  into  obscurity,  though  even  "  the  wits  of  Qu^cn  .Anne's 

rdgn  and  the  beginning  of  George  L  were  not  a  little  beholdai 

to  Robert  Burton  "  (Archbishop  Herring).    Dr  Johnson  deqdy 

admired  the  work;  and  Sterne  laid  it  heavily  under  contributico. 

But  the  noble  and  impassioned  devotion  of  Charles  Lamb  has 

been  the  most  powerful  hdp  towards  keeping  alive  the  aemxj 

of  the  "  fantastic  great  old  man."    Burton's  odd  turns  and 

quirks  of  expression,  his  whimsical  and  affectate  fancies,  his 

kindly  sarcasm,  his  far-fetdied  conodts,  his  deep-lying  pathos, 

descended  by  inheritance  of  genius  to  Lamb.    The  fnt^*^^*^ 

of  Burton's  admirers  wiE  not  be  chilled  by  the  disparagemcat  d 

unsympathetic  critics  (Macaulay  and  HaUaa  among  them)  vhs 

have  consulted  his  pages  in  vain;  but  througjh  good  and  ct3 

report  he  will  remain,  thdr  weO-loved  companion  to  the  end 

The  best  of  the  niodera  editions  of  Burton  was  pubGAed  m  1896^ 
3  vols.  8vo  (Belt  and  Sons),  under  the  editonhip  of  A.  R.  SkSHecok 
who  identified  a  lani;e  number  of  the  dajsical  quotatioea  and  atuy 
PjAssaffes  from  post-dasdcal  authors.  Prof.  Bendey,  of  the  naivcr- 
nty  cl  Adelaide,  has  since  contributed  to  the  ninth  and  tudh  aeries 
of  Notes  and  Queries  many  valuable  notes  on  the  Anatomy.  Dr  A1& 
Wright  has  long  been  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  a  definkriT 
edition.  '^  CA.H.a) 

BURTON,  WILUAH  BVAMS  (1804-1860),  English  actor  and 
playwright,  bom  in  London  in  September  1804,  was  the  son  d 
William  George  Burton  (1774-1825),  a  printer  and  author  d 
Research  into  Uie  rdipons  of  the  EaOem  nations  as  UUstratin  ef 
the  scriptures  (1805).  He  was  educated  for  the  Choidi,  but, 
having  entered  his  father's  business,  ha  success  as  an  amateur 
actor  led  him  to  go  upon  the  stage.  After  several  years  in  the 
provinces,  he  made  his  first  Lond<m  appearance  in  1831.  In 
1834  he  went  to  America,  where  he  appeared  in  Philaddphit 
as  Dr  OUapod  in  The  Poor  Gentleman.  He  took  a  prominest 
pbce,  both  as  actor  and  manager,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  the  theatre  whidi  he  leased  in  New  York  bdag 
renamed  Burton's  theatre.  He  had  modi  popnlar  soorcss  ss 
Captain  Cuttle  in  John  Brougham's  dramatizaticik  of  Dtovky 
and  SoUf  and  in  other  low  comedy  parts  in  plays  from  Dickem^ 
novds.  Burton  was  the  author  of  a  huge  number  of  plays,  one 
of  which,  Ellen  Wareham  (1833),  was  {xodnccd  simultaneously 
at  five  London  theatres.  In  PhOaddphia  be  establkhed  the 
Gentleman's  Magasinef  of  which  Edgar  ADan  POe  was  for  some 
time  the  editor.  He  was  himsdf  die  editor  of  the  Cambridgi 
Quarterly  and  the  Souvenir ,  and  the  author  of  several  bodu, 
induding  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humour  (1857).  He  collected 
a  libraiy  of  over  100,000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  Shake- 
speariana,  which  was  dkpersed  after  his  death  at  New  Yodc  Cty 
on  the  9th  of  February  i86a 

BURTON-UPON-TRBIIT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and 
county  borough  in  the  Burton  parliamentary  division  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  Southern  parliamentary  <m  vision  of  Derby-shire. 
England;  lying  mainly  upon  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Trent,  is 
StaffordsUre.    Pbp.  (1891)  46^47;  (igoz)  S^itSS^,   It  is  127  n. 
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ht  fraa  Lraika  1^  the  London  ft  North-WaCeni  uid 
ad  niJwAyi,  uul  a  also  KTVcd  by  llie  Gnat  Noithcm 
I  SuSoniibin  nilniFi.  Tbe  Trent  Is  n*vig*blc  from 
or  tbe  lawn  ikvEnid.  The  ncighboiuiog  country 
t  ciHU^H  puticululy  along  the  river,  but  tbe  town 
jrdy  iadiuEiiil,  ind  contjuna  no  pre-emuieut  buiJd- 
:  chuitli  el  St  Muy  and  St  Uadv«n  it  clastic  in 
be  jBLh  unrury,  but  embodiea  lome  renuina  of  m 
3duc  buHdii]^.  Of  a  Benedictine  abbey  dedicated 
<  iudEi  tiierc  ivmain  m  galebousc  and  lodge,  and  a 
ly.  ne  lonnct  abbot's  bouse  M  Sryney  Park  is 
rccdbuildingof  tli«  1 51b  century.  Tlie  free  gnmmaj 
loiuidcd  is  i;i;.  A  fine  bridge  over  the  Trent, 
LiDJcipal  buildings,  irere  provided  by  Lord  Burton. 

tbe  Hit  of  an  enomKiua  brewing  trade,  repmenting 
enth  of  the  total  amount  ol  this  trade  in  tbe  United 
It  is  divided  between  some  twenty  firms.  Tbe 
Baca's  brGtery  eiiend  ovei  500  toes,  while  AUiopp^a 
upwards  of  ^000  handa  are  employed  In  aU,  and 

s  on  ihe  level,  and  connect  with  tbe  lines  of  the 
ipaniea.  TTie  superiority  which  is  diunied  for 
IS  attnbutcd  to  the  use  of  well-water  impregnated 
e  of  lime  derived  from  tbe  ^poeous  deposits  of  the 
iton  ii  govemed  by  a  mayor,  B  aldermen  and  14 

n-Tienl  (Burhlan)  u  Knl  menlioiiRl  tnwvdi  the  cIok 
mnitit  on  the  lijeof'"  '      "'"""'■"'     "     " 
ic,  tail  of  Mcrcii.  Couod 
r  of  10D4  graarrd  lo  it  toe  t 


«1  here  a  Bentd 


I  ictiiidijig  to  the  chsner  ol  Keni 
hcF  priviicce*  and  right  ta  the  towi 
Henry  Il„  by  John  i"  "'""  '""■" 

>  VII.  in  T4«8(Heiiiy' 


Molyne 


™ _    s 

recent  development,  having  besun 
rr  it  had  ■  market  at  5t  Petersburg 


,    Biiltrj  of  Biaim-tt-TteM   (1S69]; 


y,  Suffordiii 
I,  Dutch  Betne  or  Aieliie],  an  lalind  of  <he 
iea.  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands  belonging  to  the 
iboyns,  between  3°  4'  and  3°  jo'  S.  and  iis°  iS' 

Its  eitieme  messuiements  >re  87  m.  by  50  m., 
3400  »q.  m.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
□ugh  tlie  icBboard  district  is  frequently  alluvial 
1  the  deposits  of  the  numerous  riven.  Of  these 
Cajcij,  discharging  eastward,  ia  in  part  navigable, 
vations  occta  in  the  west,  where  the  inouni»in 

as  JO  ft.  In  the  middle  of  the  wealem  pirl  of 
:  large  lake  of  Wakolo,  at  an  altitude  of  isoo  ft., 
n.  and  a  depth  of  about  100  ft.    It 


u  of  the  sandstone  and  sla 
v-ffluents  and  only  otie  ov 


red  a 


qcar  the  north  coast,  and  inc 
nc  and  chalk,  deposits  of  ran  a 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  coi 
t  and  pruiie  land,  but  such  p 


,  where 


rtioDs  as  h«ve 


been hnm^t into caltintlonuehUilyfeitik.    Ca9ee,rieeand 

a  variety  of  fruits,  sudiM  the  lemoD,  orange,  banana,  pine-apple 
and  coco-nut  are  readily  grown,  as  well  as  sago,  red-peppct, 
tobacco  and  cottoiL  The  only  Important  exporO,  however, 
an  cajeput  oil,  a  sudorific  distilltd  from  the  leaves  of  the  Mda- 
Uta  CaJHpnH  or  whitfr-wood  tree;  and  timber.  Tbe  native 
flora  is  tick,  and  teak,  ebony  and  canari  trees  are  espedaOy 
abundant^  the  fauna,  which  is  similarly  varied,  indudes  the 
bablruia,  which  occurs  in  this  isUnd  only  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
population  is  about  t5/>oo.  The  villages  on  the  sea-coast  are 
inhabi  led  by  &  MaUyan  piqiulatlon,  and  the  nonhern  and  western 
portiOBi  of  tbe  island  are  occnpded  by  a  light-oolourcd  UaUy 
folk  akin  to  the  natives  of  the  eastern  Celebes.  In  the  interior 
is  found  a  peculiar  race  which  is  held  by  some  to  be  Papuan. 
They  aie  described,  however,  as  ^ngulsily  ua-Fapuan  in 
physique,  being  only  j  fL  a  in.  in  avenge  h^ght,  of  a  yeUow- 
browQ  colour,  of  feeble  build,  and  without  the  chancteristic 
friaily  hair  and  promitient  nose  of  tbe  true  Papuan.  They  are 
annpletely  pagan,  live  in  icatiered  bamlets,  and  have  come  very 
little  In  contact  with  any  dviliiation-  Among  the  maritime 
all  number  of  Chinese,  Arabs  and  other  races 
also  found.  The  island  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  two 
districts.  The  chief  settlement  Is  KaRU  on  the  east  coast.  A 
number  of  Mahommedan  natives  here  are  descended  from  tribes 
compelled  in  1657  to  gather  together  from  the  different  parts  ol 
the  island,  while  sll  the  dove-trees  were  exterminated  in  UL 
attempt  by  the  Dutch  to  ceatnlize  tbe  dove  Irnde.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  islanden  were  under  tbe  dominion  ol 
the  sultan  of  Temate;  and  it  was  their  rebellion  against  Idm 
that  gave  the  Europeans  the  opportunity  of  effecting  thdt 
subjugation. 

BDRUJIRD,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  W.  by  Luristan, 
N,  by  Nehavend  and  Malayir,  E.  by  Ink  and  S,  by  Isfahan. 
It  is  divided  Into  the  following  adininlstratlve  divisions  ^^(l) 
town  of  Burujird  with  villages  in  immediate  neighbourhnod; 
(i)  Silakhor  (upper  and  lower);  (j)  Japalak  (with  Saiiek  and 
Burbuud] ;  (4)  nomad  Bakhtiari.  It  haa  a  population  of  about 
JSO,ooo  or  300,000,  and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £ia/xjo. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  produces  much  wheat,  barley,  rice  aod 
opium.  With  improved  means  of  transport,  which  would  allow 
the  giDwet*  to  eipoit,  the  produce  of  cereals  could  essily 
be  trebled.    Tlie  province  is  Kraetimes  foined  with  that  ol 

The  town  Bunijird,  the  apTtal  of  the  province.  Is  situated 
in  the  fertile  Silakhor  pbln  on  the  river  Tahlj,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dizful  river  (AblDIz),  70  m.  by  road  from  Uamsdanand  arjm. 
from  Isfahan,  in  33°  sf  N.  and  48°  jj*  E.,  and  at  SB  elevation 
ol  5315  ft.  Pop<  about  3j,ooo.  It  manufactures  various  cotton 
■tuffs  (coarse  prinu.  carpet  coven)  and  felts  (prindpally  hats 
and  caps  for  Lurs  and  Bakhtlaris).    It  has  post  and  telegnph 

BURT,  JOKR  BAQMBLL  [iBii-  },  British  historian,  was 
bom  on  (be  i6ih  of  Oclobet  iSfii,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  iSSj. 
A  fine  Greek  scholar,  he  edited  Pindar's  Nemtan  and  liAmian 
Odis;  but  be  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  hiitoiy, 
and  was  chosen  professor  of  modem  history  at  Dublin  in  ific>3, 
betoming  regiits  professor  of  Creek  in  iSgS.  He  resigned  both 
positiansin  igoi,whcnhe  waaelectedre^us  professor  of  modem 
history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  historical  work  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  later  Roman  empire,  and  his  edition 
ol  Gibbon's  Dtdinc  and  Fall,  with  a  masterly  uitroduclion  and 
valuable  notes  (1896-1(100).  Is  the  standard  teit  of  this  history. 
He  also  wrote  a  Hiaory  cj  Grtea  U  lie  Dalk  oj  Aluandtr  At 
Cral(igoo);HLlaytflluLaUrRiHiv:HEmfire,j!>s-SooUii9)i 
HisUry  0/  lie  Roman  Empire  j/  B.C.-iSo  AJ>.  (1803);  UJt  if 
SI  PaOkli  and  kii  Plan  in  HisUry  (i«oj),  &c  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Eing's  Collet,  Cambridge,  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Durham. 

BDRT,  a  market-town  and  munidpal,  county  and  patlil- 
mentary  borou^  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  tbe  river  Irwd^ 
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195  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  loi  N.  by  W.  from  Man- 
chester, on  the  Lancashire  &  Yoiiuhire  railway  and  the  Man- 
chester &  Bolton  canaL  Pop.  (1891)  57,212;  (xgoi)  58,029. 
The  diurcfa  of  St  Maty  is  of  early  foundation,  but  was  rebuilt 
In  1876.  Besides  numerous  other  places  of  worship,  there  are  a 
handsome  towti  hall,  athenaeum  and  museum,  art  gallery  and 
public  library,  various  assembly  rooms,  and  several  recreation 
grounds.  Kay's  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1726; 
there  are  also  municipal  technical  schools.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture is  the  principal  industry;  there  are  also  calico  printing, 
dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  madibety  and  iron  wozIes,  woollen 
manufactures,  and  coal  mines  and  quarries  in  the  vidnity.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  bom  at  Chamber  Hall  in  the  neighbouihood, 
and  his  &ther  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town  by  the 
establishment  of  extensive  print-woiis.  A  monument  to  the 
statesman  stands  in  the  maricet-pUtoe.  The  parliamentaiy 
borough  returns  one  member  (since  1832).  The  county  borou^ 
was  created  in  1888.  The  coiporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.    Area,  5836  acres. 

Bury,  of  which  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
burkg,  birig  or  byrig  (town,  castle  or  fortified  place),  was  the  site 
of  a  Saxon  station,  and  an  old  English  castle  stood  in  Castle  Croft 
close  to  the  town.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Honour  of  Clitheroe 
and  a  fee  of  the  royal  numor  of  Tottington,  which  soon  after 
the  Conquest  was  held  by  the  Lacys.  The  local  family  of  Buiy 
held  knds  here  during  the  13th  century,  and  at  least  for  a  short 
time  the  manor  itself,  but  before  1347  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  PiUcingtonsof  PiIkington,withwhom  itremained  tilli485,when 
on  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  it  was  granted  to  the 
first  eari  of  Derby,  whose  descendants  have  since  held  it.  Under 
a  grant  made  by  Edward  IV;  to  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  fairs  are 
still  held  on  March  5,  May  3,  and  September  x8,  and  a  market  was 
formeriy  held  under  the  same  grant  on  Thursday,  which  has, 
however,  been  long  replaced  by  a  customary  market  on  Saturday. 
The  woollen  trade  was  established  here  through  the  agency  of 
Flemish  immigrants  In  Edward  m.'s  reign,  and  in  Elizabeth's 
time  this  industry  was  of  tudi  importance  that  an  aulneger 
was  appointed  to  measure  and  stamp  the  woollen  doth.  But 
althouf^  the  woollen  manufacture  is  stiU  carried  on,  the  cotton 
trade  has  been  gradually  superseding  it  since  the  early  part  of 
the  x8th  century.  The  family  of  the  Kays,  the  inventors, 
belonged  to  this  place,  and  Robert  Ped's  print-works  were 
established  here  in  1770.  The  cognate  trades  of  bleaching, 
^ing  and  madiine-making  have  been  long  carried  on.  A 
court-leet  and  view  of  frank  pledge  used  to  be  held  half-yearly 
at  Easter  axul  Michaelmas,  and  a  court-baron  In  May.  Until 
1846  three  constables  were  chosen  annually  at  the  court-ket  to 
govern  the  pUtce,  but  in  that  year  the  inhabitants  obtamed 
authority  from  parliament  to  appoint  twenty-seven  oommis- 
sionen  to  undertake  the  local  government.  A  diarter  of  hioor- 
poration  was  granted  in  1876.  The  wdl-known  Bury  Co- 
operative Sodcty  was  established  in  1856.  There  was  a  church 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  rector  is  found  in  the  year  Z33x-X33a.  One-half 
of  the  town- is  glebe  belonging  to  the  rectory. 

BURT  ST  BDHUNDS,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  and 
parliamentary  borou^  of  Suffolk,  EnglaiKi,  on  the  Lark,  an 
affluent  of  the  Great  Ousc;  87  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  by 
the  Great  Eastern  milway.  Pop.  (1901)  16,255.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated 
district.  The  tower  or  church-gate,  one  of  the  finest  q)edmens 
of  eariy  Norman  architecture  in  England,  and  the  western  gate, 
a  beautiful  structure  of  rich  Decorated  work,  together  with 
ruined  walls  of  considerable  extent,  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
great  abbey.  St  Mary's  church,  with  a  beautifully  carved  roof. 
Was  erected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  contains 
the  tomb  of  Mary  Tudor,  queen  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  St 
James's  church  Is  also  a  fine  Perpendicular  building,  with  a 
modem  chancel,  and  without  a  tower.  AU  these  splendid  struc- 
tures, frontiitg  one  of  the  main  streets  in  succession,  form,  even 
without  the  abbey  church,  a  remarkable  memorial  of  the  wealth 
of  the  foundatioiL    Behind  them  lie  picturesque  gardens  which 


contain  the  ruins,  the  plan  of  ^ich  is  difficult  to  tnet  thooi^ 
the  outlines  of  some  portions,  as  the  chapter-bouse,  hsve  ben 
made  dear  by  excavation.  There  b  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  Edmund.  The  so-called  Moyses  HaJl  (peihapa  a 
Jew's  House,  of  which  there  is  a  parallel  example  at  lincofa;) 
retains  transitional  Norman  work.  The  free  grammar  ichool. 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  has  two  scholarships  at  Cambridge, 
and  six  exhibitions  to  each  university,  and  occupies  nodera 
buildings.  The  Church  Schoob  Company  has  a  scfaooL  Thnv  are 
large  agricultural  implement  worics,  and  the  ag;ricuhnia]  tradt 
is  important,  cattle  and  com  markets  being  held.  In  the  vidnity 
is  Ickworth,  the  seat  of  the  marquess  of  Bristol,  a  great  maosioa 
of  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  The  pariiamentary  bomgh, 
which  returns  one  member,  b  coextensive  with  the  muaidpAl 
borough.  The  town  b  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermeo  ted 
x8  councillors.    Area,  2947  acres. 

Bury  St  Edmunds  (Bcodricesworth,  St  Edmund's  Bury),  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Villa  Faustina  of  the  Romans, 
was  one  of  the  royal  towns  of  the  Saxons.  Sigebcrt,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  founded  a  monastery  here  about  633,  which  ia  903 
became  the  burial  place  of  King  Edmund,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Danes  about  870,  and  owed  most  of  its  early  ceidwity  to  the 
reputed  miracles  performed  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  kicg. 
By  925  the  fame  of  St  Edmund  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the 
name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  St  Edmund's  Buiy.  Sweyn, 
in  X020,  having  destroyed  the  older  monastery  axtd  ejected  the 
secular  priests,  built  a  Benedictine  abbey  on  its  she.  In  94  a 
or  945  Kiitg  Edmund  had  granted  to  the  abbot  and  comrctt 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  town,  free  from  all  secular  services, 
and  Canute  in  1020  freed  it  from  episcopal  controL  Edward  the 
Confessor  made  the  abbot  lord  of  the  franchise.  By  variMis 
grants  from  the  abbots,  the  town  gradually  attained  the  rank  ol 
a  borough.  Hemy  III.  in  X235  granted  to  the  abbot  two  anmul 
fairs,  one  in  December  (which  still  survives),  the  other  the  grtat 
St  Matthew's  fair,  which  was  abolbhed  by  the  Fairs  Act  of  1S71. 
Another  fair  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  in  1405.  Elizabeth  io 
X562  confirmed  the  charters  which  former  kings  had  granted  to 
the  abbots,  and  James  I.  in  x6o6  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion with  an  annual  fair  in  Easter  week  and  a  market.  Further 
charters  were  granted  by  him  in  x6oS  arxi  1614,  and  by  Charles  II. 
in  z668  and  1684.  The  reversion  of  the  fairs  and  two  markrts 
on  Wednesday  aiKl  Saturday  were  granted  by  James  L  in  fee 
farm  to  the  corporation.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in  127?, 
X296  aiKi  X446,  but  the  borough  was  not  represented  until  i6oS» 
when  James  I.  conferred  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members. 
The  Redbtribution  Act  1885  reduced  the  repcescntation  to  one. 
There  was  formerly  a  large  woollen  trade. 

See  Richard  Yates.  BisL  and  Aniim.  ^  (he  Abbey  ^  Si  Ed- 
mund's Bury  (2nd  ed.,  1843):  H.  R.  Barker,  HtMimy  rf  Bury  U 
Edmunds, 

BUSBECQ,  OGIER  GHISLAIK  DB  [Augektcs  CisiENa-s.' 
(1522-X592),  Flemish  writer  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Comtncs, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Louvain  and  ebevbrir. 
Haviitg  served  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  hb  sod  Philip  II.  oi 
Spain,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  l^uha 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  sultan  Suleiman  I.  the  Magnificent 
He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1562  to  become  tutor  to  the  som  of 
Maximiliair  11.,  afterwards  emperor,  subsequently  taking  tke 
position  of  master  of  the  household  of  Ehsabcth,  widow  of 
Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  and  daufl^tcr  of  MaximiU..A 
Busbecq  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  graceful  writer  and  a  cle\-er 
diplomatist.  He  collected  valuable  manuscripts,  rare  ooias 
and  curiotis  inscriptions,  aiKi  introduced  various  plants  icto 
Germany.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  Mailtot  near  Rouen  on  tbe 
28th  of  October  1592.  Busbecq  wrote  Itinera  C^nstamiincpcki- 
tanum  el  Amasianum  (Antwerp,  r58i),  a  work  showii^  consider- 
able insight  into  Turkbh  politics.  Thb  was  publbhed  in  Pars 
in  X589  as  i4.  G.  Busbequii  legaiionis  Turcieae  e^isieice  i?. 
and  has  been  transbted  into  several  languages.  He  wa5  > 
frequent  visitor  to  France,  and  wrote  Epistelaead  Ruddpkum  II. 
Imperatorem  e  CaUia  scriptae  (Louvain,  X630),  an  intercst.r; 
account  of  affairs  at  the  Freneh  court.    Hs  works  were  pub&fccd 
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in  1633  and  at  Basel  in  1 740.    An  English  translation 

tiro  was  published  in  1744. 

r.  Fonter  and  F.  H.  B.  Daniel.  Lifjf  and  Utters  of  Ogier 
'  Busbtcq  (London,  (881):  Viertel,  BuAtclu  ErUbnisM  in 

(Gdttiflgen.  1902}. 

RICHARD  (1606-1695),  English  clergyman,  and  head 
Westminster  school,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincoln- 
06.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  which  he  aftex^ 
mtended  for  so  long  a  period,  and  first  signalized 
gaining  a  king's  scholaixship.  From  Westminster 
mled  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
!n  his  thirty-third  year  he  had  already  become  re- 
the  obstinate  zeal  with  which  he  supported  the  falling 
the  Stuarts,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
and  rectory  of  Cudworth,  with  the  chapd  of  Knowle 
;  Somersetshire.  Next  year  he  became  head  maater 
ster,  where  his  rq>utation  as  a  teacher  soon  became 
u'mself  once  boasted  that  sixteen  of  the  bishops  who 
id  the  bench  had  t)een  birched  with  his  "little rod," 
England  has  on  the  whole  produced  so  many  eminent 
minster  did  under  the  r£gime  of  Busby.  Among  the 
}us  of  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  South,  Dryden, 
and  Bishop  Atterbury.  He  wrote  and  edited  many 
t  use  of  his  scholars.  His  original  treatises  (the  best 
his  Greek  and  Latin  grammars),  as  well  as  those 
ted,  have,  however,  long  since  faOen  into  disuse, 
n  1695,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
^bbey,  where  his  effigy  is  still  to  be  seen, 
e  English  name  for  a  military  head-dreas  of  fur. 
•riginal  sense  of  a  "  busby  wig  "  came  from  assoda- 
Busby  of  Westminster;  but  it  is  also  derived  from 
e  phrase  *'  buxz  wig.*'  In  its  first  Hungarian  form 
»usby  was  a  cylindrical  fur  cap,  having  a  "  bag  " 
)th  hanging  from  the  top;  the  end  of  this  bag  was 
te  right  shoidder  as  a  defence  against  sword-cuts, 
ain  '*  busbies  "  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  the  hussar 
leal  in  shape,  with  a  bag;  this  is  worn  by  hussars 
I  Horse  Artillery;  (6)  the  rifle  busby,  a  folding 
m,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  "  Glengarry  " 
»th  have  straight  plumes  in  the  front  oi  the  head- 
ord  "  busby  "  is  also  used  colloquially  to  denote 
md-ractoon-skin  "caps"  worn  by  foot-guards 
md  the  full  dress  feather  bonnet  of  Highland 
ndrical  busbies  were  foxmeriy  worn  by  the  artillery 
iflcs,  but  these  are  now  obsolete  in  the  regular 
till  worn  by  some  territorial  and  colonial  troops 

[US  HERMANN  HORITZ  (1821-1899),  German 
om  at  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  February  1821. 
Lzuversity  of  Leipzig  in  1841  as  a  student  of  theo- 
lated  as  doctor  philosophiae,  and  from  2847 
entirely  to  journalism  and  Utemture.  In  1851 
ca,  but  soon  returned  disillusioned  to  Germany, 
I  account  of  his  travels.  During  the  next  years 
nsively  in  tbe  East  and  wrote  books  on  Egypt, 
stine.  Front  1856  he  was  employed  at  Leipzig 
:,  one  of  the  moat  influential  German  periodicals, 
editorship  of  Gustav  Freytag,  had  become  the 
itlonalist  party.  In  1864  he  became  closely 
he  Augustenburg  party  in  Schleswig-Holstdn, 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Prussian  govem- 
iployed  in  a  semi-official  capacity  in  the  newly 
ice  of  Hanover.  From  1870  onwards  he  was 
's  press  agents,  and  was  at  the  chancellor's 
y  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  1 87^-7  z . 
shed  the  first  of  his  works  on  Bismarck — a 
narck  uttd  seine  LeuUt  withrend  des  Krieges  mil 
ch,  under  the  form  of  extracts  from  his  diary, 
t  of  the  chancellor's  life  during  the  war.  The 
Inscriptions  and  the  cleverness  with  which  the 
e  reported  ensured  a  success,  and  the  work 
sevcrallanguages.    This  was  followed  in  1885 


by  another  book,  Unser  Rgickskamler,  chiefly  dealing  with  tUa 
work  in  the  foreign  office  in  Berlin.  Immediately  after  Bis- 
marck's death  Busch  published  the  chancellor's  famous  petition 
to  the  emperor  William  II.  dated  the  x8th  of  March  1890,  re- 
questing to  be  relieved  of  office.  This  was  followed  by  a  pamphlet 
Bismarck  wid  sein  Werk)  and  in  1898  in  London  and  in  English, 
by  the  famous  memoirs  entitled  Bismarck:  seme  Secret  Pages  oj 
his  History  {GenxMiby  Oncaom,  under  title  Tagelmck^iUter),  in 
which  were  reprinted  the  whole  of  the  earlier  works,  but  which 
contains  in  addition  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter, 
passages  from  the  earlier  works  which  had  been  omitted  because 
of  the  attacks  they  contained  on  people  in  lu|^  position,  records 
of  later  conversations,  and  some  important  letters  and  documents 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Bismarck.  Many  passages 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  b^  safely  published  in 
Germany;  but  in  1899  a  far  better  and  more  cmnplete  German 
edition  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  three  volumes  and  consisting 
of  three  sections.  Busch  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  i6th  of  November 
1899. 
See  Ernst  Goetz,-  hi  Bieg.  JaMnuk  (1900). 

BUSCH,  WILHELH  (z83»-z9o8),  German  caricaturist,  was 
bom  at  Wiedcnsahl  in  Hanover.  After  studying  at  the  academies 
of  DQsseldorf,  Antwerp  and  Munich,  he  joined  In  1859  the  staff 
of  Fliegende  BlWer,  the  leading  German  comic  paper,  and  was, 
together  with  Obarlgnder,  the  founder  of  modem  German 
caricature.  His  humorous  drawings  and  caricatures  are  remark- 
able  for  the  extreme  simplicity  and  expresaiveness  of  his  pen-and- 
ink  line,  which  record  with  a  few  rapid  scrawls  the  most  com- 
plicated contortions  of  the  boiiy  and  the  most  transitory  move- 
ment. His  humorous  illustrated  poems,  such  as  Max  und  UorUs^ 
Der  keilige  Antetnitu  von  Padua,  Die  Promme  Hdene,  Hans 
Huckebeiu  and  Di€  Eri^misse  Knopps  des  Jtmggesdien,  play, 
in  the  German  nursery,  the  same  part  that  Edward  Lear's 
nonsense  verses  do  in  England.  The  types  created  by  him  have 
become  household  words  in  his  country.  He  invented  the  series 
of  comic  sketches  illustrating  a  story  In  scenes  without  words, 
which  have  inspired  Cuan  d' Ache  and  other  leading  caricaturists. 

BOSCHINO,  ANTON  FRIBDRICH  (1734-1 793),  German 
theobgian  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Stadthagen  hi  Sdiaum- 
burg-Lippe,  on  the  a7th  of  September  1724.  In.  1748  he- was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  count  de  Lynars,  who  was 
then  going  as  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  (hi  this  Journey 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  geographical 
science.  Leaving  the  count's  family,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Copenhagen,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  new  pursuit. 
In  1753  he  published  his  Description  of  the  Counties  of  Sckleswig 
and  Holsteiu.  In  1754  he  removed  to  GlJttingen;  where  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy;  but  in  1761  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  German  congregation  at  St  Peters- 
burg. There  he  organized  a  school  which,  under  him,  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  In  the  north  of  Europe,  but 
a  disagreement  with  Marshal  MQnich  led  him,  in  spite  of  the 
empress's  offers  of  Ugh  advancement,  to  return  to  central  Europe 
in  1765.  He  first  went  to  live  at  Altona;  but  next  year  he  was 
called  to  superintend  the  famous  "  Greyfriars  Gynmaaium  " 
(Gymnasium  eum  Grauen  Kloster)^  which  had  been  formed  at 
Berlin  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  died  of  dropsy  on  the  aSth 
of  May  X793,  having  by  writing  and  example  given  a  new 
impulse  to  education  throughout  Prussia.  While  at  GOttingen 
he  married  the  poetess,  Christiana  Dilthey. 

Bilsching's  works  (on  geography,  history,  education  and 
religion)  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred.  The  first  class  com« 
prebends  those  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests;  for  although 
he  did  not  possess  the  genius  of  D'Anville,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  creator  of  modem  Statistical  Geography.  His  magnum 
opus  is  the  Erdebeschreibung^  in  seven  parts,  of  which  the  first 
four,  comprehending  Europe,  were  published  in  1754-1761,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages  (e.f .  into  Eiigh'sh 
with  a  preface  by  Murdoch,  in  six  volumes,  London,  1762). 
In  1768  the  fifth  part  was  published,  being  the  fint  volume  upon 
Asia,  containing  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  dispUys  an 
Immense  extent  of  research,* and  is  generally  considered  as  his 
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.  BOiching  wu  ilio  the  editor  of  ■  nluible  coUm- 
Uon  entitled  itaiainlari.  fieiu  Hithrit  tmi  Guiratlai(,ti  vob. 
410,  1767-17QJ);  >]»  of  WocisnlL  NatkrUkitM  ten  niutn 
LoHdkarlfii  (Bairn,  1773-1787).  HisworkaoDeducalloLiFDJoyed 
grut  repute.  In  biography  be  wrote  0  Dumber  of  uticla  for 
the  above -mentioned  Uiiain,  utd  1  valuable  coUeclion  of 
Btilrige  oir  LeieiugisckuliU  mtikmiriiier  Ptnmt*  (0  vob., 
I73]-i;S9J,  iududioganclibanlelifeof  Frederick  tbe  Great. 
BmsHBAUM  (or  Buseiib>iih),  UEBKAHK  (i6oc>-i£6g), 
Jesuit  the^giaj  '  .   -. - 


Hlfam 


rolci 


[  of  his  le< 


Itudecls  It  Colegne  giev  bil  celebnicd  book  Utitiia  Uuelepai 
moraiis,  JoiiH  ac  pttipicua  mtUiodo  rnoitenj  catut  lomcHiUue 
(1645).  Tkc  manual  obtained  a  vide  popularity  and  paved 
through  over  two  hundnd  ediiiont  bcFore  1776.  Pierre  Lacroii 
added  considerably  to  i(a  bulk,  and  editions  in  Iwo  folio  volumes 
■ppelred  in  both  Germany  (1710-1714)  and  France  (1719). 
In  tbew  lectliuu  on  nuidei  und  apecuUly  on  regfdde  vere  much 
amplified,  and  In  connexion  with  Damien'i  atlempt  on  the  life 
of  Louii  XV.  Ibe  book  wai  Kverely  handled  by  the  pailemeni 
sf  FariL  At  Touiouie  in  1757,  though  the  oSending  seclions 
wero  repudiated  by  the  beads  of  Ibe  Juull  collegu,  the  UtduIIa 
vai  publicly  burned,  and  the  epixide  undoubtedly  led  the  way 
to  the  due  de  Cboiteul'*  allack  on  tfae  Hdely.  Busenbaum 
abo  wrote  a  book  on  the  ascetic  life,  Lilium  inler  jpitmi.  He 
became  rector  of  [he  Jesuit  college  at  Hildesbeini  and  then  at 
MEIuttt,  where  be  died  on  the  jiat  of  January  i6«S.  being  at 
the  time  father-confessor  (o  Bishop  Bernard  of  Galen. 

BlnU.  (i)  (A' word  common  to  many  European  laDguagei, 
meaning  "  a  wood,"  cf.  the  Ger.  BimM,  Fr.  bfis,  Iial.  isifc,  and 
the  med.  Lat.  t«icu).  a  shrub  or  group  of  shrub),  especially  of 
those  plants  whose  branches  grow  tow  and  thick.  Collectively 
"  the  bush  "  is  UKd  in  British  colonies,  particularly  in  Australasia 
and  South  Africa,  for  the  tract  of  country  (overed  with  brush- 
wood not  yet  cleared  for  cultivation.  From  the  custom  of  hang- 
ing ■  bush  as  a  sign  outside  a  isvem  comes  the  proverb  "  Good 
wine  needs  no  buth."  (1)  (From  a  Teutonic  word  meaning 
"  a  box,"  cf.  the  Gei.  Rad-UUliu,  a  wheel  boi,  and  the  teimina- 
lion  of  "  blunderbuss  "  and  "  arquebus  ";  the  derivation  from 
the  Fr.  (wAe,  a  mouth,  is  aol  correct),  a  lining  frequently 
insetted  in  the  bearings  of  machinery.  When  a  shaft  and  the 
bearing  in  which  it  rotates  arc  made  of  the  same  metal,  the  two 
Mrfaces  are  in  certain  cases  apt  to  "  seise  "  and  abrade  each 
other.  To  prevent  this,  hushes  of  some  dissimilar  melal  are 
employed^  thus  a  shaft  of  mild  steel  or  wrought  iron  may  be 
made  to  run  in  hard  cast  steel,  cast  Iron,  bronze  or  Babbitt 
metd  The  last,  having  a  low  melting  point,  may  be  cast  about 
the  shaft  for  which  it  b  10  form  a  bearing. 

BDSHBDCK  (BtKkbti).  the  South  African  name  ofa  medium- 
nied  ted  sntekpc  (;.•), marked  with  white  lines  and  spots,  belong- 


kept  In  the  town  ball  at  WinchestCTi  it  cooUiMd  iis»4>  o*. 

indard  is  the  basis  of  the  buthd  ued  in  llw  Diked 

th  certain  cnnunaditiH  have  been  Icgaliied  in  diffcisa  Kaiea 

BDSHIDO  (Japanese  for  "  mihlaiy-knight-wayi"].  Ibe  in- 

[itten  cede  of  laws  governing  the  hvca  of  the  ootiks  if  Japan. 

equivalent  to  the  European  chivalry     Iti  maidBB  have  bees 

oially  handed  down,  together  with  a  vast  «ccuBii1aIioD  d 

'  mditional  etiquette,  the  result  of  centunes  of  feudalkn.    Its 

luption  it  (uodated  with  the  uprise  of  feodal  itiLntioM 

nder  Yorilomo,  the  £nt  of  the  Shoguna,  laie  in  the  i  ith  CEKvy , 

ut  bushido  in  an  undeveloped  form  existed  before  thtf.   The 

imural  or  noble*  of  Japan  entertained  the  highest  rc^Kd  Icr 

ruth.    "  A  buski  has  no  second  word  "  was  one  of  tbcir  nniwa 

lOd  their  sense  of  honour  was  so  hi^  as  to  dictate  luiCHk  wheK 

.  was  oSended. 

See  Inau  Nilobe.  BwUJg.-  Ttt  SaU  if  Jtfta  (ivn):  tta 

BDIHIRB,  01 


BiNDU  BcsRUC,  a  town  of  hma,  sa  the 

Donnem  snore  « the  Persian  Gulf,  in  >t*  54'  N  ,  SD*  w'  E.  Ite 
name  is  pronouDted  Boosbecr,  and  not  Bew-ahtre,  or  Bui  hin. 
modem  Persians  write  it  Buihehr  wid.  yet  more  incanial;. 
Abushehr,  and  translate  It  as  "father  at  the  city,"  hot  il  ■ 
moat  probably  a  contraction  of  Bokbt-ardashii,  the  name  |i>a 
10  the  place  by  the  first  Sassanian  monanh  in  tbe  jrd  oealvy. 
In  a  similar  way  Riv-ardashir,  a  few  miles  SAilh  of  Bwshitc 
has  become  Rishire  (Retsheer).  In  the  hist  half  of  the  i>th 
century,  when  Bushire  wai  an  unimponint  bsbing  vilage.  it 
was  selected  by  Nadir  Shah  as  the  southern  pott  of  Penis  asd 
dockyard  ol  the  navy  which  he  aspired  10  create  in  (he  Basiia 
Gulf,  and  the  British  comraetii*]  factory  of  tbe  East  lads 
Company,  esUblished  al  Gombrun.  Ibe  modeiB  Bander  Ahtaa. 
was  Itaniferred  10  it  in  i7Sg.  Al  the  beginning  at  the  igtk 
century  it. had  a  populalion  of  6000  lo  8000.  and  it  a  bow  the 
most  important  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  popqUlica  d 
about  35,000-  Tl  used  lo  be  uodcr tbe  government  erf  Fan,  beta 
(since  about  i9«i)  the  seal  of  the  govenioT  of  tbe  Pmiai  Gtt 
ports,  who  is  responsible  to  the  centra]  gDveminenl,  an^f  has  ladd 
his  juiisdictioQ  Ibe  principal  ports  of  tbe  Gulf  and  iheir  it^oA- 
encies.  The  town,  which  is  of  a  triangular  form,  occnpsa  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  peninsula  11  m.  long  and  4  hioad.  and 
iseocircledby  theseionallsidcsexcept  ihesouth.  Iliilacufird 
'all  with  II  round  towers.    The  booB 


losUy  b 


lof  a 


oral  which  forms  the  pcDjnsqla,  gives  the  dty  when  viewed  frco 
distance  a  clean  and  handsome  apponnce,  but  on  dosa 
ispeclion  tbe  streets  are  found  to  be  very  narrow,  nregukt. 
l-paved  and  filthy  Almost  tbe  only  decent  bvihliBgi  arc  tLa 
Dvemor's  palace,  the  British  roideacy  and  tbe  booes  erf  sbbc 
'ell-10-do  merchania.  The  sea  immedlaiely  eatt  d  the  le« 
as  a  cooudenble  depth,  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  ttad- 
anks  and  a  bar  north  and  west  of  the  town,  which  can  be  paieid 


rather  small,   ^Bially    twisted 

nl  spnng  tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of  from  t  10  10  ft  'Vessek 

horns.    There  are  several  allied 

drawing  more  than  0  ft  must  anchor  in  the  roads  milisawayti) 

the  west.    The  climate  is  very  hot  in  tbe  vommer  monlhs  sad 

unhealthy.    The  water  Is  very  bad,  and  that  fit  far  drirtis* 

of  a  larger  site.    Some  o(  lhe» 

requires  lo  be  brought  from  wells  distant  i)  la  j  m.  ttoa  Ihc  d«j 

auch    as     the    aitutunga     (r. 

walL 

,ptkci>  have  the  hoofs  elongated 

lor  walking  on  awampy  ground, 

India,  Java  and  Arabia.    lu  principal  impart*  ue  coiua  sai 

and  hence  have  been  separated 

woollen  goods,  ysm,  metals,  sugar,  coBet,  lea.  spices,  casksoi 

shawls.  &c..  and  its  principal  eiporta  i^AiuB,  wooL  cuptts. 

BDIHBL  (fiom  Ibe  0.  Fr.  Misid,  cf    med.  LaL  haldlu,. 

faoraes,  grain,  dyes  and  gums,  tobacco,  roaewattr.  tx.    The 

tiue^Ju,  a  Utile  boi),  a  dry.  measure  of  capacity,  conliunlog 

8  gallons  or  4  pecks.    It  hss  been  in  use  for  measuring  cnm. 

is  now  Dol  only  the  beadqulrten  of  tbe  Entfish  naval  vminn 

potatoes,  lie,  from  a  very  early  dale^  the  value  varying  locaUy 

in  Ihe  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Und  terminus  of  tbe  Imto-EBopcst 

telegraph,  but  it  also  forms  the  chief  station  In  the  Gntf  cf  the 

vessels  weekly  between  Bombay  and  Basra.     CoBulaia  d 

meter  at  30  in.    Previously,  the  .Undard  bushel  used  was  known 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  France.  Ruoia  and  Torfcey  and  kktiI 

■1  Ibe  "  Winchalei  bushel,"  lo  named  from  the  ttandard  bdng 

European  mercantile  bouMi  ine  eitabtisbed  at  Bnslaie.  sid 
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aocvitlistaadiiig  the  drawbtcks  of  bad  ntds  to  the  inteiibr, 
miwiflififiit  and  precarious  means  of  transport,  and  want  of 
acairity,  the  annual  value  of  the  Bushire  trade  since  1890 
averaged  about  £1,500,000  (one-third  being  for  exports,  two- 
thirds  for  imports),  and  over  two-thirds  of  this  was  British. 
Of  the  378,000  tons  of  shipping  which  entered  the  port  in  1905, 
344,000  were  British. 

During  the  war  with  Persia  (1856-57)  Bushire  surrendered 
to  a  British  force  and  remained  in  British  occupation  for  some 
months.  At  Rishire,  some  miles  south  of  Bushire  and  near  the 
summer  quarters  of  the  British  resident  and  the  British  tele- 
graph buildings,  there  are  extensive  ruins  among  which  bricks 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  found,  showing  that  the 
place  was  a  very  old  Elamite  settlement.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BUSHMBN.  or  Bosjesmaiis,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  .so 
named  by  the  British  and  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape.    They 
often  call  themselves  Soon  [Sing.  5dl,  but  this  appears  to  hie 
the  Hottentot  name.    If  they  have  a  national  name  it  is  Kkuaif 
probably  '*  small  man/'  the  title  of  one  group.    This  Kkuai  has, 
however,  been  translated  as  the  Bushman  word  for  taUier 
igypii€H  (see  below),  adopted  as  the  racial  mune  because  that 
malformation  is  one  of  their  physical  characteristics.    The 
Kaffirs  call  them  Abatwa,  the  Bechuana  Masarwa  (Maseroa). 
There  is  little  kcason  to  doubt  that  they  constitute  the  aboriginal 
clement  of  the  population  of  South  Africa,  and  indications  of 
their  former  presence  have  been  found  as  far  north  at  least  as  the 
Nyaaa  and  Tanganyika  basins.    "  It  would  seem,"  writes  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  {Briiish  Central  Africa,  p.  53), "  as  if  the  earliest 
known  race  of  man  inhabiting  what  Is  now  British  Central  ^rica 
was  akin  to  the  Bushman-Hottentot  type  of  negro.    Rounded 
stones  with  a  hole  throu|^  the  centre,  similar  to  those  which 
are  used  by  the  Bushmen  in  the  south  for  weighting  their  digging- 
sticks  (the  gra^ slock  of  the  Boon),  have  beoi  found  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika."    The  dirty  jrellow  colour  of  the  Bush- 
men, their  slightly  slanting  eyes  and  prominent  cheek-bones  had 
induced  early  anthropologists  to  dweU  on  their  resemblance  to 
the  Mongolian  races.    This  similarity  has  been  now  recognised 
as  quite  superficiaL    More  recently  a  connexion  has  beoi  traced 
between  the  Bushmen  and  the  Pygmy  peoples  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  Central  Africa.    Thou|^  the  matter  cannot  be  regarded 
as  definitely  settled,  the  latest  researches  rather  tend  to  discredit 
this  view.    In  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  two  peoples  have 
little  in  common  save  diminutive  proportions  and  a  nomadic 
and  predatory  form  of  existence.    Owing  to  the  discovery  of 
steatopygoos  figurines  in  Egyptian  graves,  a  theory  has  becA 
advanced  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  early  dynasties  were  of  the 
same  primitive  pygmy  negroid  stock  as  the  Bushmen.    But  th& 
is  highly  speculative.    The  physical  characteiisticB  of  Egyptian 
skulls  have  nothing  of  the  Bushman  in  them.    Of  the  primitive 
pygmy  negroid  stock  the  Hottentots  (9.*.),  once  considered  the 
parent  fainily,  are  now  regarded  as  an  o£Fshoot  of  mixed  Bantu- 
B  ushman  blood  from  the  main  Bushman  race. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Bushmen  must  be  regarded  as 
having  extended  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  area  occupied 
by  them  within  the  memory  of  white  men.  Evidence  has  been 
produced  of  the  presence  of  a  belated  Hottentot  or  Hottentot- 
Bushman  group  as  far  north  as  the  district  between  Kilhnanjsjm 
uid  Victoria  Njransa.  They  were  probably  driven  south  by  the 
Bantu  tribes,  who  eventually  outflanked  them  and  confined  them 
to  the  lesa  fertile  tracts  of  country.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  South  Africa  the  Bushman  race  appears  to  have 
>een,  what  it  so  essentially  is  to-day,  a  nomadic  race  living  in 
videly  scattered  groiq)s.  The  area  in  which  the  Bushmen  are 
low  found  sporadically  may  be  defined  as  extending  from  the 
nner  ranges  of  the  mountains  of  Cape  Colony,  through  the  central 
Kalahari  desert  tor  near  Lake  Ngami,  and  thence  north-westward 
o  the  districts  about  the  Ovambo  river  north  of  Damaraland. 
n  shorty  they  have  been  driven  by  European  and  Kaffir  encroach- 
ncnts  into  the  most  barren  regions  of  South  Africa.  A  few 
emain  in  the  more  faiaooessible  parts  of  the  Drakensberg  range 
boat  the  sonroes  of  the  VaaL  Only  in  one  or  two  districts  are 
bey  found  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  in  Great  Bushman  Land 


towards  the  Onage  river.  A  regnlariy  planned  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Bushmen  on  the  bmders  of  Cape  Colony  in 
the  earlitf  years  of  European  occupation  reduced  their  numbers 
to  a  great  extent;  but  this  cruel  hunting  of  the  Bushmen  has 
ceased.  InretaliationtheBushmenwerelong  thesootirgeof  the 
farms  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  ooltmy,  making  raids  on  the 
catde  and  driving  them  off  in  Urge  numbers.  (^  the  western 
side  of  the  deserts  they  are  generally  at  enmity  with  the  Koranna 
Hottentots,  but  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Kalahari  they  have 
to  some  extent  fraternized  with  the  earliest  Bechuana  migrants. 
Their  language,  which  exists  in  several  dialects^  has  in  common 
with  Hottentot,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  the  peculiar  sounds 
known  as  "  dicks."  The  Hottentot  language  is  nK>re  agglu- 
tinative, the  Bushman  more  monosyllabic,  the  former  recognises 
a  gender  in  names,  the  Utter  does  not;  the  Hottentots  iorm 
the  plural  by  a  suffix,  the  Bushmen  by  repetition  of  the  name; 
the  former  count  up  to  twenty,  the  Utter  can  only  numbcx  two, 
all  above  that  being  "  many."  F.C.Selous  records  that  Koranna 
Hottentots  were  able  to  omverse  fluently  with  the  Bushmen  of 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Bushman's  physique  is 
shortness  of  stature.  Gustav  Fritsch  in  1863-1866  found  the 
average  height  of  six  grown  men  to  be  4  ft  9  in.  Eariier,  but 
less  trustworthy,  measurements  make  them  still  shorter.  Among 
150  measured  by  Sir  John  Barrow  during  the  first  British 
occupation  of  Cape  Colony  the  tallest  man  was  4  ft.  9  iiL,  the 
tallest  woman  4  ft  4  in.  The  Bushmen  living  in  BechuansJand 
measured  by  Sdous  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century  were, 
however,  found  to  be  of  neariy  average  height  Few  persons 
were  below  5  ft;  5  ft  4  in.  was  common,  and  individuaU  of 
even  6  ft  were  not  unknown.  No  great  difference  in  height 
appears  to  exist  between  men  and  women.  Fritsch's  average 
from  five  Bushman  women  was  one-sixth  of  an  inch  more  than 
for  the  men.  The  Bushmen,  as  already  stated,  are  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  of  generally  unattractive  countenance.  The 
skull  is  long  and  low,  the  dieek-bones  Urge  and  prominent 
The  eyes  are  deeply  set  and  crafty  in  expression.  The  nose  is 
small  and  depressed,  the  mouth  wide  with  moderately  everted 
lips,  and  the  jaws  project  The  teeth  are  not  like  badly  cut  ivory, 
as  in  Bantu,  but  regular  and  of  a  mother-of-pearl  appearance. 
In  general  build  the  Bushman  is  slim  and  lean  almost  to  emada- 
tion.  Even  the  children  show  little  of  the  round  outlines  of 
youth.  The  amount  of  fat  under  the  skin  in  both  sexes  is 
remarkably  small;  hence  the  skin  is  as  dry  as  leather  and  faUs 
into  stroiig  folds  around  the  stomach  and  at  the  joints.  The 
fetor  of  the  skin,  so  characteristic  of  the  negro,  U  not  found  in 
the  Bushman.  The  hair  is  weak  in  growth,  in  age  it  becomes 
grey,  but  baldness  is  rare.  Bushmen  have  little  body-hair  and 
that  of  a  weak  stubbly  nature,  and  none  of  the  fine  down  usual 
on  most  skins.  On  the  face  there  is  usually  only  a  scanty 
moustadie.  A  hollowed  back  and  protruding  stomach  are 
frequent  characteristics  of  their  figure,  but  many  of  them  are 
well  proportioned,  all  being  active  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  privations  and  fatigue.  Considerable  steatopygy  often 
exists  among  the  women,  who  share  with  the  Hottentot  women 
the  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  nymphae  which  is  often 
called  "the  Hottentot  apron"  or  tablier.  Northward  the 
Bushmen  appear  to  improve  both  in  general  condition  and  in 
stature,  probably  owing  to  a  tinge  of  Bantu  blood.  The  Bush* 
man's  clothing  b  scanty:  a  triangular  piece  of  skin,  passed 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  rouiid  the  waist  with  a  string,  is 
often  all  that  is  worn.  Many  men,  however,  and  nearly  all  the 
women,  wear  the  kaross,  a  kind  of  pelisse  of  skins  sewn  together, 
which  is  used  at  night  as  a  wrap^  The  bodies  of  both  sexes  are 
smeared  with  a  native  ointment,  buckUf  which,  aided  by  accre- 
tions of  dust  and  dirt,  soon  forms  a  coating  like  a  rind.  Men  and 
womenoftenwearsandaUofhideorpUitedbast  They  are  fond 
of  ornament,  and  decorate  the  arms,  neck  and  legs  with  beads, 
iron  or  copper  rings,  teeth,  hoofs,  boms  and  shells,  while  they 
stick  feathers  or  hares'  tails  in  the  hair.  The  women  sometimes 
stain  their  faces  with  red  pigQient-  They  carry  tobacco  in  goats' 
horns  or  hi  the  shell  of  a  land  tortoise,  while  boxes  of  ointment 
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or  amulets  axo  hung  round  neck  or  waist.  A  Jsckal's  tail  mounted 
on  a  stick  serves  the  double  puipose  of  fan  and  handkerchief. 
For  dwellings  in  the  plains  they  have  low  huts  formed  of  reed 
mats,  or  occupy  a  hole  in  the  earth;  in  the  mountain  districts 
they  make  a  shelter  among  the  rocks  by  hanging  mats  on  the 
windward  side.  Of  household  utensib  they  have  none,  except 
ostrich  eggs,  in  which  they  cany  water,  and  occasionally  rough 
pots.  For  cooking  his  food  the  Bushman  needs  nothing  but  fixe, 
whidi  he  obtains  by  rubbing  hard  and  soft  wood  together. 

Bushmen  do  not  possess  cattle,  and  have  no  domestic  animals 
except  a  few  half-wild  dogs,  nor  have  they  the  smallest  rudiments 
(rf  agriculture.  Living  by  hunting,  they  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  movements  of  every  kind  of  wild 
animal,  following  the  antelope  herds  in  their  migrations.  Their 
weapon  Is  a  bow  made  of  a  stout  bough  bent  into  a  sharp  curve. 
It  is  strung  with  twisted  sinew.  Tbe  arrow,  which  is  neatly 
made  of  a  reed,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  b  bound  with  thread 
to  prevent  q>litting,  and  notched  at  the  end  for  the  string.  At 
the  pdnt  is  a  head  of  bone,  or  stone  with  a  quill  barb;  iron 
arrow-blades  obtained  from  tbe  Bantu  are  'also  foimd.  The 
arrow  is  usually  s  to  3  ft  long.  The  distance  at  which  the 
Bushman  can  be  sure  of  hitting  is  not  great,  about  twenty  paces. 
The  arrows  are  always  coated  with  a  gummy  poisonous  compound 
which  kills  even  the  largest  animal  in  a  few  hours.  The  prepara- 
tion is  something  of  a  mystery,  but  its  main  ingredients  appear 
to  be  the  milky  juice  of  the  i4  muyllis  toxicaria,  which  is  abundant 
in  South  Africa,  or  of  tbe  Euphorbia  arbarescens,  generally  mixed 
with  tbe  venom  of  snakes  or  of  a  large  black  spider  of  the  genus 
MygitUi  or  the  entrails  of  a  very  deadly  caterpillar,  called 
N'gwa  or  'Eaa,  are  used  alone.  Ctaie  authority  sutes  that  the 
Bushmen  of  the  western  Kalahari  use  the  jvdco  of  a  chrysalis 
which  they  scrape  out  of  the  groimd.  From  their  use  of  these 
poisons  the  Bushmen  are  held  in  great  dread  by  tbe  neighbouring 
races.  They  carry,  too,  a  dub  some  ao  in.  long  with  a  knob  as 
big  as  a  man's  fist  Assegais  and  knives  are  rare.  No  Bush- 
man tribe  south  of  Lake  Ngami  is  said  to  carry  gpeut.  A 
rude  implement,  called  by  the  Boers  graaf  stock  or  digging  stick, 
consisting  of  a  sharpened  spike  of  haid  wood  over  ^ch  a 
stoney  ground  to  a  circular  form  and  perforated,  is  passed  and 
secured  by  a  wedge,  forms  part  of  the  Bushman  equipment 
This  is  used  by  the  women  for  uprooting  the  succulent  tuberous 
loots  of  the  several  spedes  of  creeping  plants  of  the  desert,  and 
in  digging  pitfaUs.  These  perforated  stones  have  a  qpedal 
interest  in  indicating  the  former  extension  of  the  Bushmen, 
since  they  are  found,  as  has  been  said,  far  beyond  the  area  now 
occupied  by  them.  Tbe  Bushmen  are  famous  as  hunters,  and 
actually  run  down  many  kinds  of  game.  Living  a  life  of 
periodical  starvation,  they  spend  days  at  a  time  in  search  of 
food,  upon  which  when  found  they  feed  so  gluttonously  that  it 
is  said  five  of  than  will  eat  a  whole  xebra  in  a  few  hours.  They 
eat  practically  anything.  The  meat  is  but  half  cooked,  and  game 
is  often  not  completely  drawn.  The  Bushman  eats  raw  such 
insects  as  lice  and  ants,  the  eggs  of  the  latter  being  regarded  as 
a  great  delicacy.  In  hard  times  they  eat  lizards,  snakes,  frogs, 
worms  and  caterpillars.  Honey  they  relish,  and  for  vegetables 
devour  bulbs  and  roots.  ^  Like  the  Hottentot,  the  Bushman  is 
a  great  smoker. 

The  disposition  of  the  Bushman  has  bieen  mudk  maligned; 
the  cruelty  whidi  has  been  attributed  to  him  Is  the  natural 
result  of  equal  brutalities  practiced  upon  him  by  the  other 
natives  and  the  early  European  settlers.  He  is  a  passionate 
lover  of  freedom,  and,  like  many  other  primitive  people,  lives 
only  for  the  moment  Unlike  the  Hottentot  he  has  never 
willingly  become  a  slave,  and  will  fight  to  the  last  for  his  personal 
liberty.  He  has  been  described  as  the  "  anarchist  c^  South 
Africa."  Stni,  when  he  becomes  a  servant,  he  is  usually  trust- 
worthy. His  courage  is  remarkable,  and  Fritsch  was  told  by 
residents  who  were  wdl  qualified  to  speak  that  supported  by  a 
doxen  Bushmen  they  would  not  be  afraid  6f  a  hundred  Kaffirs. 
The  terror  inqmed  by  the  Bushmen  has  indeed  had  an  effect  in 
the  deforestation  of  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  for  the  colonists,  to 
guard  a^inst  stealtl^  attacks,  cut  down  all  the  bush  far  round 


their  holdings  Mission-woik  *"**>i"g  »Im>  BuduBcn  has 
singulariy  unsuccessfiiL  But  in  spite  of  his  savage  aatare,  the 
Bushman  Is  intdligent  He  is  quick-witted,  aad  has  the  gift 
of  imitating  extraordinarily  well  the  dies  of  bird  fend  beast 
He  is  musial,  too,  and  makes  a  rough  instnunent  oat  of  a  gDord 
and  one  or  more  strings.  He  is  fond  of  dandng;  bcades  the 
ordinary  dances  are  the  q)edal  dances  at  certain  stages  ef  te 
moon,  &C.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  the  Bnriimaa 
is  his  poaesnon  of  a  remarkable  delight  in  graphic  illmtiaiiua; 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Cape  Colkmy  aad  of  tht  Diakcas* 
berg  and  the  walls  of  caves  anciently  inluihifad  by  tbem  lav* 
many  examples  of  Bushman  drawings  of  men,  women,  dddrea 
and  animali  characteristically  sketched.  Their  desigos  are 
partly  painted  on  rock,  with  four  ooloors,  white,  black,  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  partly  engraved  in  soft  sandstone,  partly  dnscBed 
in  hard  stone.  Rings,  creases  and  other  signs  drawn  in  htat 
pigment  on  some  of  the  rocks,  and  believed  to  be  one  or  tvo 
centuries  old,  have  given  rise  to  the  enoneous  speculatioii  that 
these  may  be  remains  of  a  hieroglyphic  writing.  A  dfsoovciy 
of  drawings  of  men  and  women  with  antdope  heads  was  made 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Drakensbeig  in  1873  (J*  M.  Orpcn  in  Cap€ 
Monthly  Magatine,  July  1874).  A  few  years  later  Seloos  dk- 
covered  nmHar  rodc-paintings  in  Mashonaland  and  MamcalaBd. 

Little  is  known  of  the  f ax^y  life  of  the  Bushmen.  Marriafe 
is  a  matter  merely  of  offer  and  acceptance  ratified  by  a  feast 
Among  some  tribes  *  the  youth  must  prove  himself  an  apcxt 
hunter.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  laws  of  inheritaace.  The 
avoidance  of  parents-in-Uw,  so  marked  among  Kaffirs,  is  found 
among  Bushmen.  Murder,  adultery,  rape  and  vchbaj  ait 
offences  against  their  code  of  morals.  As  among  other  Afiicaa 
tribes  tbe  social  position  of  the  women  is  low.  Th^  are  basts 
of  burden,  canying  the  children  and  the  family  property  oa  the 
journeys,  and  6tAag  all  the  work  at  the  halting-plaoe.  It  is  their 
duty  also  to  keep  the  encampment  supplied  with  water,  k» 
matter  how  far  it  has  to  be  carried.  The  Bushman  nochcr  is 
devoted  to  her  children,  ynho,  thou|^  suckled  for  a  kog  tme, 
yet  are  fed  within  the  first  few  days  after  birth  190a  chewed 
roots  and  meat,  and  tan^t  to  chew  tobacco  at  a  veiy  cady  age. 
The  child's  head  is  (rften  protected  from  the  son  fay  a  idaited 
shade  of  ostrich  feathers.  There  is  practically  ao  tribal  ofganixa- 
tion.  Individual  families  at  times  join  together  aad  appciat  a 
chief,  but  the  arrangement  is  never  more  than  tetaponury.  The 
Bushmen  have  no  concrete  idea  ot  a  God,  but  beBeve  in  evil 
spirits  and  supernatural  interference  with  man'a  fife^  All 
Bushmen  carry  amulets,  and  there  are  indicatiosa  of  totemisa 
in  their  refusal  to  eat  certain  foods.  Thus  one  groop  wiD  not 
eat  goat's  flesh,  though  the  animal  is  the  <viimm«^y^y»  {q  their 
district  Others  reverence  isntdopcs  or  even  tile  cateqiillar 
N'gwa.  TheBushmancutsoff  ^jomtsof  thefingesasasiffa 
of  mourning  and  sometimes,  it  seems,  as  an  act  of  repentance 
Traces  of  a  belief  in  continued  existence  after  death  are  seta  in 
the  cairns  of  stone  thrown  on  tbe  graves  of  ducCs.  Evfl  ^lints 
are  supposed  to  hide  beneath  these  sepoldml  movnds,  aad  the 
Bushxnan  thinks  that  if  he  does  not  throw  his  stone  on  the 
mounds  the  spirits  will  twist  his  neck.  The  whole  family  deserts 
the  place  where  any  one  has  died,  after  rsising  a.  pile  of  stones. 
The  corpse's  head  b  anmnted,  them  it  is  smoke-dried  aad  laid  ia 
the  grave  at  full  length,  stones  or  earth  being  piled  00  it 
There  is  a  Bushman  belief  that  the  sun  will  rise  later  if  the  dead 
are  not  buried  with  their  faces  to  the  east  Weapons  aad  other 
Bushman  treasures  kre  buried  with  the  dead,  aad  the  hot 
materials  are  burnt  in  the  grave. 

The  Bushmen  have  many  animal  myths,  and  a  rich  atoie 
of  beast  legends.  The  most  prominent  of  the  animal  mytho- 
logical figures  is  that  of  the  mantis,  around  which  a  great  cyde 
of  myths  has  been  formed.  He  and  his  wife  have  maay  aamea 
Thdr  adopted  daughter  is  the  porcupine.  In  the  family  faisfeoty 
an  ichneumon,  an  defdiant,  a  monkey  aad  an  dead  all  figure. 
The  Bushmen  have  also  solar  and  lunar  myths^  aad  obserre 
and  name  the  stars.  Cam^nis  alone  has  five  nancSh  SoaMofthe 
constellations  have  figuntive  names.  Tina  they  call  Orioo's 
Bdt  "three  she-tortoises  hanging  on  a  stick,"  aad  Castor  aad 
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PoOm  "  ike  cow-duuti.'*  The  plueti,  loo,  huve  thdr  t 
>nd  Drlhi.  ind  >omc  idn  of  the  ulDniihing  wuJih  d  thii 
BtahdUD  fulklon  ahd  oral  litenture  miy  be  fonncd  froi 
fict  tint  the  mileriili  coUccttd  by  Blnk  gnd  pniervvi)  i 
Gwr|t  Gt*y'>  lihnry  H  C»pe  Town  lonn  eijhty-four 
US-  voluma  of  j6oo  pox^s.  Tbcy  compriie  niyllo.  (iblct, 
regecdi  ind  even  poeUy,  •nth  tiln  about  the  gim  end  moon 
ibc  sUn,  tlie  crocodile  end  other  ininub;  legends  of  people 
who  dnit  in  the  lend  before  the  Biuhmen  urived  irom  the 
north;  nnp,  duTOie,  atid  evtn  pnyen,  or  mt  least  Inconti- 


whet  hi 


Icalure  id  Buibman  fOlUore  la  tbe  ociunence  of  the  ipeecbei 
of  wloui  aninula,  into  which  the  icletcr  of  tbe  legend  iatro- 
ducei  particular  "  dick),"  (UKxwed  lo  be  chaiacteriiiic  of  tlie 
uuoialt  in  whose  moutha  thQ^  an  placed 

Mark  Hutchinxm. "  Bu>lii<ian  Dnointt."  iaJnr  li., 

iMi.  p.  m-.  Sir  K.  H.  Johnnon,  Jimr.  Aiuk,  <]. 

p.  46j;  Dr  H.  Wfklcer.  Arckir  f.  A-Mr^.  ivL:  t  he 
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BVSUNBLL,    HORACS   (1801-1876),    AtneHcia   thMlograii 

wu  han  in  Ihe  vilUfe  of  Banum,  township  of  Litchfield 

Connecticut,  on  the  14^  of  April  iSoi.     Re  criduated  at  Yili 

■      -  K  of  the  New  York  Jnr,iat  r^  Cm 
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be  at  fint  took  np  tbe  study  of  law,  but  In  iSji  he  entered  the 
tbecJogiod  dcputment  of  Yale  CiJlege,  and  in  1S3J  was  ordained 
putov  of  the  North  Concregationai  church  in  Hartford,  ConiL, 
where  he  remained  nntil  r8  jg,  when  on  account  of  long-conlinucd 
iU-health  ho  RHgDed.  hii  pastonte.  Thereafter  he  had  no 
settled  rhatge,  but,  until  his  death  at  Hartford  on  the  irth  of 
February  iS;fi,  lie  occuionally  pmchtd  and  was  diligently 
employed  as  an  authm-.  While  in  California  in  1856,  for  the 
restoration  of  bi>  health,  he  look  an  active  interest  in  the  organ- 
iiatioo,  at  Oakland,  of  Ihe  cotlege  of  California  (chartered  in 
iSs;  and  metied  In  tbe  nnivenity  of  California  In  1S69),  the 
presideixcy  of  which  ha  declined.  A>  a  preacher,  Dr  Bushnell 
was  a  man  of  rematkable  power.  Not  a  diamaiJc  orator,  he 
wai  in  ht^  degree  orlglna],  tbou^tful  and  impressive  in  the 
puJplt.  His  Ehetdogkil  poeilloD  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  qualified  revolt  actiut  the  Calvinlstic  ortbodaiy  of  hia  day. 
He  criUdzedprevaiUnccoDceptioni  of  the  Trinity,  ihealoncmeni, 
coDvenion,  ajid  the  nUtlonxif  (be  tutural  and  the  lupematuial. 
Above  tU,  be  broke  with  the  prevalent  view  which  regarded 
tbeolofy  as  essential]]'  inteOeetuid  in  its  appeal  and  demonslnble 
by  processes  of  exact  loglca]  deduction.  To  his  thinking  Its 
proper  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the  feelings  and  intuitioiu  of  man's 
spiritual  nature.  He  had  a  vut  Influence  upon  theology  In 
America,  ininQuencetiotsODiuch^possibly.in  the  direction  of  the 
modification  ofspedKc  doctrines  as  in  "  the  impulse  and  tendency 
and  general  spirit  which  he  Imparled  ID  theclngical  tboughL" 
Dr  Mungei't  eslimale  may  be  accepted,  with  reservations,  as 
the  true  one:  "  He  was  a  theologian  as  Copernicus  war  an 
ostimioneri  he  changed  Ihe  point  of  view,  and  thu>  not  only 
ch«&sed  everything,  but  pointed  the  way  toward  unity  in 
theolo^cal  Ihooght,  He  wu  not  euct,  but  he  put  God  and  man 
and  the  world  Into  a  relation  that  thought  can  accept  while  it 
SOe*  ort  to  stale  It  more  fully  with  ever  growing  knowledge. 
Other  thinkers  were  moving  bi  tbe  same  diieetioni  he  led  the 
movement  in  New  England,  and  wrought  out  a  great  deliverance. 
It  wa«  a  work  of  supeib  courage.  Hardly  a  theoJo^n  in  his 
deDomiuatlon  stood  by  him,  and  nearly  all  (votwunced  Bgalnst 
him."  Four  at  his  boida  were  of  particulat  irapotiince: 
CJtrijtitm  Pfufti^t  (1^7)1  In  which  he  virtuslly  o^^wsed  revival- 
iMn  and  "  effectively  turned  the  current  of  Chriitlan  thought 
Uiward  tbe  young  ";  NaOaf  ani  At  Suftmalnml  (iSjS),  in 
■rhlcb   be  djaeuwtd  mirscin  and  endeavoured  to  "  lift  Ihe 


and  tbe  ''penal"  or  "satisfaction"  theories;  and  Cb4  in 
CMjI  UU9)  (with  an  introductory  "  Dissertation  on  Language 
as  related  lo  Thought  "),  in  which  he  eipTe»cd.  it  was  charged, 
heretical  views  as  to  the  Trinity,  holding,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Godhead  is  "  Inslrumentally  three— three  simply  ss 
related  to  our  finite  apprebensIoD,  and  the  communication  of 
Cod's  incommunicable  nature."  Attempts,  indeed,  were  nude 
10  bring  him  lo  trial,  bat  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  In  iSji 
bh  church  unanimously  withdrew  from  the  local "  consodation," 
Ibu)  removing  any  posaibiiity  cj  further  action  against  him. 
To  his  critics  Bushnell  formally  replied  by  writing  Ckriil  in 
Tieelta  (iSsi),  in  which  he  employs  the  importanl  ujiuinent 
that  tplrllua]  facit  can  be  eiprosed  only  in  approiimata  and 
poetical  language,  and  condudcs  that  an  adequate  dogmatic 
theology  eannol  eiist.  That  he  did  not  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ  he  proved  in  TluCluiraclrrnfJaMiJirrbiddiniliiiptsiiilt 
CUiiiiJUaiiim  wiUi  Uen  (ifei).  He  also  published  5eriiuiu  frr 
Ik,  Htm  Lijt  (1858);  CkHU  a<id  kir  Sahatiim  (1B64);  Wark 
and  Play  {1864};  Uomi  Uia  s/  Datk  Tkinp  (1868);  Womiit'i 
SnSratt,  Iht  Rt/trm  agaimH  Nahirt  (1S69);  Samni  enLmmt 
SubjttU  (1871);  and  Fjrtiwiicii  and  Law  (1874).  Dr  Bushnell 
was  greatly  biterested  hi  the  civic  Interests  of  Hutford,  and  was 
the  chid  agent  in  procuring  the  establishnunt  of  the  public 
park  named  iu  his  honour  by  that  city. 
An  rdLii4ni  of  his  works.  In  eleven  volaraes.  ai^pcared  In  itjb^ 

of  his  AbWi  sKi  lit  S'frrwUiml.  ^mun'i /v  Ui'  /Tiw  Lifi.  and 
Wsrli  ani  Play,  wen  putJishtd  tbe  same  year.  A  full  biblingnphy. 
by  Henry  Barrett  Leamed.  is  appended  to  bii  Jtiril  in  tit*.  Can- 
suit  Mrs  M.  B  Chenty-thUanilZMrrla/HaraaBMiltiOmfw 
York,  iMo;  new  edition,  looi),  and  Dr  Theodore  T.  Munier's  Hrraa 
emikitia.  Pnatktr  and  rMapan  (BoMOB,  1II99);  alio  a  series  of. 

iflSkrii'cUkMry)  (Hanlord,  19MI.        '  ly^Wt^ 

BOfllUIAha'Abdalllh  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  uI-BHtlrtl  (1111- 
IJ94),  Arabian  poet,  lived  in  Egypt,  where  he  wrote  under  the 
patronage  of  Ibn  Hiuna,  the  vulcr.  His  poems  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  on  religious  subjects.  Tbe  meet  famous  of  these 
is  the  (o-called  "  Poem  of  the  Mantle."  II  li  enthely  in  praise 
of  Mahomet,  who  cured  the  poet  of  paralysis  by  appearing  to 
him  in  a  dream  and  wrapping  him  in  a  mantle.  The  poem  has 
little  lileraiy  value,  beln^  an  imitation  of  Kali  ibn  Zubair's 
poem  in  praise  of  Mahomet,  but  Its  history  has  been  unique 
(ct.  I.  Golddher  in  Rrmt  it  I'kUloirt  ia  rditUnu,  vol.  ixid. 
pp.  304  ff.}.     Even  in  tbe  poet's  lifetime  it  was  regarded  11 


Up  to 


leltsvc 


^     ,  ,  it  has  been 

frequently  edited  and  made  the  basis  for  other  poems,  and  tiew 
poems  have  been  made  by  inlerpolating  four  or  alx  lines  after 
each  line  of  the  origiRaL  It  has  been  published  with  En^ish 
translation  by  FaiiuUabhal  (Bombay,  189J),  irilh  French 
Iranslation  by  R.  Basset  (Paris,  1894I,  with  German  trans- 
lation by  C.  A.  lUUt  (Vienna,  lUo),  and  in  other  languagei 
elsewhere. 

For  long  liK  of  comnentaiies.  *c..  cf.  C.  BracMmann-i  Click,  iir 
Anii.  LiUiralar  {Weimar,  i»»8),  vol.  i.  pp.  lfi4->67.     (G.  W.  T.) 

BnSIItl8>  in  a  Greek  legend  preserved  in  a  fragment  ol 
Pherecydes,  an  Egyptian  king,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Lynianassa. 
After  Egypt  has  been  afflicted  for  nine  yean  with  famine, 
Phrasius,  a  seer  of  Cyprus,  arrived  in  Egypt  and  announced 
that  the  cessation  of  the  famine  would  not  take  |dace  until  a 
foreigner  was  yearly  sacri£ced  lo  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  Buslrii  com- 
cuenced  by  sacrificing  the  prophet,  and  continued  the  custom 
by  offering  a  foreigner  on  the  altar  of  the  god-  It  Is  here  that 
Busiriienlen  into  the  drde  of  tbe  myths  and  ^unrfo  of  Kendes, 
who  had  arrived  in  Egypt  f  roro  Libya,  and  was  seized  and  bound 
ready  to  be  killed  and  offered  at  tbe  alut  of  Zeus  In  Memphis. 
Herades  burst  the  bonds  which  bound  him,  and,  selling  his  dub, 
•lew  Buiiris  with  hi*  son  Amphidanu*  and  bis  herald  Cbalbes. 
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This  czi^it  ift  often  represented  on  vase  puintingw  from  the  6th 
century  B.C.  and  onwards,  the  Egyptian  monarch  and  his  com- 
panions being  r^resented  as  negroes,  and  the  legend  is  referred 
to  by  Herodotus  and  later  writers.  Although  some  of  the  Greek 
writers  made  Btssiris  an  Egyptian  king  and  a  successor  of  Menes, 
about  the  sixtieth  of  the  series,  and  the  buQder  of  Thebes,  those 
better  informed  by  the  Egyptians  rejected  him  altogether. 
Various  csoterical  explanations  were  given  of  the  myth,  and  the 
name  not  found  as  a  king  was  recognized  as  that  of  the 
tomo  of  Osiris.  Busiris  is  here  probably  an  earlier  and  less 
accurate  Graedsm  than  Osiris  for  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Usiri,  like  Bubastis,  Buto,  for  the  goddesses  Ubasti  and  Uto. 
Busiris,  Bubastis,  Buto,  more  strictly  represent  Pusiri,  Pubasti, 
Puto,  cities  sacred  to  these  divinities.  All  three  were  situated 
in  the  Delta,  and  would  be  amongst  the  first  known  to  the 
Greeks.  All  shrines  of  Osiris  were  called  P-imrt,  but  the  principal 
city  of  the  name  was  in  the  oentre  of  the  Delta,  capital  of  the 
Qth  (B  usiri te)  nome  of  Lower  Egypt  ^  another  one  near  Memphis 
(now  Abusir)  may  have  helped  the  formation  of  the  legend  in 
that  quarter.  The  name  Busiris  in  this  legend  may  have  been 
caught  up  merely  at  random  by  the  early  Greeks,  or  they  may 
have  vaguely  connected  their  legend  with  the  Egyptian  myth 
of  the  slaying  of  Osiris  (as  king  of  Egypt)  by  his  mighty  brother 
Seth,  who  was  in  certain  aspects  a  patron  of  foreigners.  Phrasius, 
Chalbes  and  Epaphus  (for  the  grandfather  of  Busiris)  are  all 
explicable  as  Graedzcd  Egyptian  names,  but  other  names  In  the 
legend  are  purely  Greek.  The  sacrifice  of  foreign  prisoners 
before  a  god,  a  regular  scene  on  temple  walls,  is  perhaps  only 
symbolical,  at  any  rate  for  the  later  days  of  Egyptian  history, 
but  foreign  intruders  must  often  have  suffered  rude  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  the  generally  mild 
character  of  the  latter. 

See  H.  V.  Gartringen.  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUncydcPddUt  for  the 
evidence  from  the  tide  of  classical  archaeology.  (F  Ll.  G.) 

BUSK,  OBORGB  (1807^x886),  British  surgeon,  zoologist  and 
palaeontologist,  son  of  Robert  Busk,  merchant  of  St  Petersburg, 
was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  X3th  of  August  1807.  He  studied 
surgery  in  London,  at  both  St  Thomas's  and  St  Bartholomew's 
hospitals,  and  was  an  excellent  operator.  He  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  the  Greenwich  hospital  in  1833,  and  served 
as  naval  surgeon  first  in  the  Grampus,  and  af  terv^trds  for  many 
years  in  the  Dreadnought;  during  this  period  he  made  important 
observations  on  cholera  and  on  scurvy.  In  X855  he  retired  from 
service  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  devoted  himsdf  maixdy 
to  the  study  of  zoology  and  palaeontology.  As  early  as  1842 
he  had  assisted  in  editing  the  Microscopical  Journal^  and  later 
he  edited  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  (1853- 
x868)  and  the  Natural  History  Review  (1861-1865).  From  X856 
to  X859  he  was  Hunterian  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  he  became 
president  of  the  college  in  187  x.  He  was  elected  F  R.S.  in  x8so, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Linnean,  Geological  and  other 
societies,  and  president  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  (x873~ 
X874);  he  received  the  Royal  Society's  Royal  medal  and  the 
Geological  Society's  Wollaston  and  Lyell  medals.  Early  in  life 
he  became  the  leading  authority  on  the  Polyzoa,  and  later  the 
vertebrate  remains  from  caverns  and  river-deposits  occupied  his 
attention.  He  was  a  patient  and  cautious  investigator,  full  of 
knowledge,  and  unaffectedly  simple  in  character.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  loth  of  August  x886. 

BUSKEN-HUET,  CONRAD  (1826-1886),  Dutch  Utenuy  criUc, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  28th  of  December  X826.  He  was 
trained  for  the  Church,  and,  after  studying  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne,  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Walloon  chapel  in 
Haarlem  inx85i.  Inx863  oonsdentious  scruples  obUged  him  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  Busken-Huet,  after  attempting  journalism, 
went  out  to  Java  in  x868  as  the  editor  of  a  new^>aper.  Before 
this  time,  however,  he  had  begun  his  career  as  a  polemical  man 
of  letters,  althou^  it  was  not  imtil  1872  that  he  was  made 
famous  by  the  first  series  of  his  Literary  Fantasies,  a  title  under 
which  he  gradually  gathered  in  successive  volumes  all  that  was 
most  durable  in  his  work  as  a  critic.    His  one  novel,  lAdewyde, 


was  written  uxider  strong  French  infli 
the  East  Indies,  Busken-Huet  settled  for  the  icmanider  of  bit 
life  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  April  x886.  For  the  last  qaaxm 
of  a  century  he  had  been  the  acknowledced  dictate  m  afl 
questions  of  Dutch  literary  taste.  Perfectly  honest, 
to  be  sympathetic,  widely  read,  and  devoid  of  afl 
obstinacy,  Busken-Huet  introduced  into  Hoilaad  the  Eght  sad 
air  of  Europe.  He  made  it  his  business  to  break  dmn  the 
narrow  prejudices  and  the  still  narrower  sdf-satisfarrina  of  kts 
countrymen,  without  endangering  his  influence  by  a  mere  cAnaoa 
of  paradox.  He  was  a  brilliant  writer,  who  wookl  have  beta 
admired  in  any  language,  but  whose  appearance  In  a  iitcxsture 
so  stiff  and  dead  aa  that  of  Holland  in  the  'fifties  was  dax^iDf 
enough  to  produce  a  sort  of  awe  and  stupcfactSott.  The  post< 
humous  correspondence  of  Busken-Huet  has  been  pabii^hed, 
and  adds  to  our  impzeasion  of  the  vitality  and  veoHttiiity  of  kis 
mind.  <E.  G.) 

BUSKIN  (a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  existing  in  many  Eunpeo 
languages,  as  Fr.  brousequin,  ItaL  bortacckim»,  Dutdk  Araseka, 
and  Span,  boruguf),  a  half-boot  or  high  shoe  aixappod  ■adcr  the 
ankle,  and  protecting  the  shins;  ttptdaSiy  the  thkk-aaied  boot 
or  cotkmnus  in  the  ancient  Athenian  tragedy,  used  to  Incnaje 
the  stature  of  the  actors,  as  opposed  to  the  tacaa,  "  wadk,"  the 
light  shoe  of  cmnedy.  The  term  is  thus  often  used  figBxativi^ 
of  a  tragic  style. 

BUSLABV.  FEDOR  IVANOVICH  (z8x»-x898),  Rnsva 
author  and  philologist,  was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  April  1818  wt 
Kerensk,  whiere  his  father  was  secretary  of  the  distxict  txibaiaL 
He  was  educated  at  Penza  and  Moscow  Univcissty.  At  the  cad 
of  his  academical  course,  X838,  he  aooompankd  the  fanuiy  cf 
Count  S.  G.  Strogonov  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Gcnaaay  and 
France,  occupying  himsdf  princ^wUy  with  the  sbKiy  of  dumal 
antiquities.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  assistant  prafesnr 
of  Russian  literature  at  the  university  of  Moscow.  A  st«dy  of 
Jacob  Grinmi's  great  dictioxuixy  had  already  directed  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  young  professor  to  the  historical  devtkpoMnt  of  the 
Russian  language,  and  the  fruit  of  his  studies  was  the  book 
On  the  Teaching  of  the  National  Language  (Moscow,  1844  and  1867). 
which  even  now  has  its  value.  In  X848  he  produced  his  wa± 
On  the  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Slaoonie  Lamgrnaget  wlikk, 
though  subsequently  superseded  by  Franz  von  Miktoakh's 
Christliche  Terminologie,  is  stUI  one  of  the  most  staking  dis- 
sertations on  the  development  of  the  SUvonic  lax^pEHges.  la 
this  work  Buslaev  proves  that  long  before  the  age  of  Cyril  sad 
Methodius  the  Slavonic  languages  had  been  sdl>ject  to  OixistisB 
influences.  In  1855  he  published  Palaeoiraphieai  ami  Fkiio- 
logical  Materials  for  the  Hislory  of  the  Stavomc  AlpkabeU,  uA  ia 
1858  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Grammar^  the  Jbusiau  Tomgm, 
which,  de^ite  some  trivial  defects,  is  still  a  standard  voik. 
abounding  with  rich  material  for  students,  carefully  ooDected 
from  an  immense  quantity  of  andent  reooids  and  ■**—*«»***>* 
In  dose  connexion  with  tha  wo^  in  his  Historical  CkreOamoAf 
of  the  ChitrchSlaoomc  and  Old  Russiau  Tongues  (Moaoow,  1861). 
Buslaev  also  interested  himself  in  Russian  poptolar  poetry  sad 
old  Russian  art,  and  the  result  <rf  his  lsb<wirs  is  cnduined  ia 
Historical  Shetches  of  Russian  Popular  Uteraimre  umd  Art  (^ 
Petersburg,  x86i),  a  very  valuable  ooQection  of  articles  sad 
monograpltt,  in  which  the  author  shows  hunsdf  a  worthy  and 
faithful  disdple  of  Grimm.  His  Popular  Poetry  (St  Petex&B& 
X887)  is  a  valuable  siq)plemcnt  to  the  Shetches.  In  x88x  he  vis 
appointed  professor  of  Russian  literature  at  Moaoow,  and  three 
years  later  published  his  Annotated  Apoealypse  with  an  aths  of 
400  plates,  illustrative  of  ancient  Russian  art. 

See  S.  D.  Sheremetev,  Memoir  of  P'  /•  J^uslam  (Moaoo«%  iM. 

BUSS,  FRANCES  MART  (x8s7-i894)»  Eo^sitx  achoohnisties^ 
was  bom  in  London  in  1827,  the  dau^ter  of  the  painter<tdKr 
R.  W  Buss,  one  of  the  original  illustntoi«  of  Pickmich.  Ste 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Camden  Town,  and  oontlBved  there 
as  a  teacher,  but  soon  joined  her  mother  in  keeping  a  sdK»l  is 
Kentish  Town.  In  1848  she  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  atteadsBts 
at  lectures  at  the  new  Queeo't  CoXUgib  for  Ladies.    In  Ujo  ha 
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IdMol  was  moved  to  Camdeii  Street,  and  under  its  new  name 
of  the  North  London  Collegiate  Sdiool  for  Ladies  it  rapidly 
faiczeased  in  numbers  and  reputation.    Li  1864  Miss  Buss  gave 
evidence  before  the  Schools  Liquiiy  Commission,  and  in  its 
report  her  sdiool  was  singled  out  for  exceptional  tommendation. 
Indeed,  under  her  influence,  what  was  thai  pioneer  work  of  the 
highest  importance  had  bem  done  to  put  the  education  of  girls 
on  a  proper  intellectual  footing.    Shortly  af  terwszds  the  Brewers' 
Company  and  the  Clothwoxkers'  Company  provided  funds  by 
whic^  the  existing  North  London  CoUe^te  School  was  rehoused 
and  a  Camden  Sdiool  for  Girls  founded,  and  both  were  endowed 
under  a  new  sdieme,  Miss  Buss  continuing  to  be  prindpal  of  the 
former.    She  and  Miss  Beale  of  Cheltenham  became  bmous  as 
the  diief  leaders  in  this  branch  of  the  reformed  educational 
movement;  she  played  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  encouraging  the  con- 
nexion of  the  girls'  sdiools  with  the  university  standard  by 
examinations,  working    for    the    establishment    of    women's 
colleges,  and  improving  the  training  of  teachers;  and  her  ener- 
getic personality  was  a  potent  force  among  her  pupils  and 
colleagues.  She  died  in  London  on  the  34th  of  December  1894. 
BUSSA,  a  town  in  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Niger,  in  xo"  9'  N.,  4°  40'  £•    It  is  situated 
just  above  the  rapids  which  mark  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the 
Niger  by  steamer  from  the  sea.    Here  fai  1806  Mungo  Park,  in 
his  second  expeditfon  to  trace  the  oouise  of  the  Niger,  was  attacked 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  drowned  whfle  endeavouring  to  escape. 
During  1894-1898  its  possession  was  disputed  by  Great  Briuin 
and  France,  the  last-named  country  acknowledging  by  the 
convcntkm  of  June  1898  the  British  daim,  which  carried  with  it 
the  control  of  the  lower  Niger.    It  is  now  the  capital  of  northern 
Borgu  (see  Nicebia,  and  Bokgtt). 

BU8SA00  (or  Btjsaco),  SBRRA  DB,  a  mountain  range  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Aveiro,  Coimbra,  and  Viseu  districts  of  Portugal, 
formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Bdra.    The  hi^^est  point 
in  the  range  is  the  Ponta  de  Bussaco  (i  79s  ft.),  which  commands  a 
magniiicent  view  over  the  Serxa  da  Estrella,  the  Mondego  valley 
And  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Luso  (pop.  x60x),  a  village  cdebrated 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs,  b  the  nearest  railway  station,  on  the 
Cuarda-Figueira  da  Eos  line,  which  skirts  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Sena.    Towards  the  close  of  the  X9th  century  the  Serra 
de  Bussaoo  became  one  of  the  regular  halting-places  for  foreign, 
aj)d  espedally  for  British,  tourists,  on  the  overland  route  between 
Lbbon  and  Oporto.    Its  hotel,  built  in  the  Manoellian  style — 
A  blend  of  Moorish  and  Gothic— «ndoses  the  buildings  of  a 
secularized  Carmelite  monastery,  founded  in  x  368.    The  convent 
woods,  now  a  royal  domain,  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
cypress,  plane,  evergreen  oak,  cork  and  other  forest  trees,  many 
of  which  have  stood  for  centuries  and  attained  an  Immmie  size. 
A  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  (x6a3),  anathematizing  trespassers 
and  forbidding  women  to  approadi,  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  at 
the  xnain  entrance;  another  bull,  of  Urban  Vin.(x643),  threatens 
with  excommunication  any  person  harming  the  trees.    In  1873 
a  monument  was  erected,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Serra, 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Bussaoo,  in  which  the  Frendi, 
under  Marshal  Masstna,  were  defeated  by  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese, under  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  37U1  of  September  x8io. 

BUSSY,  BOOER  DB  RABUTDf,  Coktz  dx  (i6i8-x693)> 
commonly  known  as  Bussy-Rabutin,  French  memoir-writer, 
was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  April  x6i8  at  Epiry,  near  Autun.  He 
represented  a  family  of  distinction  In  Burgundy  (see  S^viCNi, 
Madame  de),  and  his  father,  Lfonor  de  Rabutin,  was  lieutenant^ 
general  of  the  province  of  Nivenuus.  Roger  was  the  third  son, 
but  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers  became  the  representative 
of  the  family.  He  entered  the  army  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
and  fought  throu^  several  campaigns,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  office  of  mestre  de  camp.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his 
two  ambitions  were  to  become  "  honnfte  homme  "  and  to 
distiiigutsh  himsdf  in  arms,  but  the  hick  was  against  him.  In 
1 64 1  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  by  Richdieu  for  some  months  as 
a  punishment  for  neg^lect  of  his  duties  in  his  pursuit  of  gallantry. 
[n  X643  be  married  a  cousin,  Gabiiclle  de  Toulongeon,  and  for 


a  short  time  he  left  the  army.  But  in  1645  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  position  in  the  Nivenuus,  and  served  under  Cond6  in 
Catalonia.  His  wife  died  in  X646,  and  he  became  more  notorious 
than  ever  by  an  attempt  to  abduct  Madame  de  Miramion,  a  rich 
widow.  This  affair  was  with  some  difficulty  settled  fay  a  con- 
siderable payxnent  on  Bussy's  part,  and  he  afterwards  married 
Louise  de  Rouville.  When  (fond6  joined  the  party  of  the 
Fronde,  Bussy  joined  him,  but  a  landed  sli^t  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  finally  dedded  him  for  the  royal  side.  He  fought  with 
some  distinction  both  in  the  dvil  war  and  on  foreign  service,  and 
buying  the  commission  of  mesin  de  camp  in  1655,  he  went  to 
serve  under  Turerme  in  Flanders.  He  served  there  for  several 
campaigns  and  disrlngnishfd  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes 
and  elsewhere;  but  be  did  not  get  on  well  with  hb  general, 
and  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  his  overweening  vanity  and 
his  habit  of  composing  libellous  ckansons  made  him  eventually 
the  enemy  of  most  persons  of  positmn  both  in  the  army  and  at 
court.  In  the  year  X659  he  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  taken 
part  in  an  orgy  at  Roissy  near  Paris  during  Holy  Week,  which 
caused  great  scandaL  Bussy  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  estates, 
and  beguiled  his  enforced  leisure  by  composing,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Montglas,  his  famous  Histoire 
amoureuse  des  Coules.  This  book,  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court,  witty  enough,  but  still 
more  Hl-natured,  drcubited  freely  in  manuscript,  and  had 
numerous  qmrious  sequels.  It  was  said  that  Bussy  had  not 
spared  the  reputation  of  Madame,  and  the  king,  angry  at  the 
report,  was  not  appeased  when  Bussy  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
book  to  disprove  the  scandal.  He  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  on  the 
X  7th  of  April  1665,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
he  was  only  liberated  on  condition  of  retiring  to  his  estates, 
where  he  lived  in  exile  for  seventeen  years.  Bussy  felt  the 
disgrace  keenly,  but  still  bitterer  was  the  enforced  dose  of  his 
military  career.  In  x683  he  was  allowed  to  revisit  the  court, 
but  the  coldness  of  his  reception  there  made  his  provincial  exile 
seem  preferable,  and  he  returned  to  Burgundy,  where  he  died  on 
the  9tb  of  April  1693. 

The  Histoire  amoureuse  is  in  its  most  striking  passages  adapted 
from  Petronius,  and,  except  in  a  few  portraits,  its  attractions 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  scandalous  chronicle.  But  his  Mimoires, 
published  after  his  death,  are  extremely  lively  and  characteristic, 
and  have  all  the  charm  of  a  historical  romance  of  the  adventurous 
type.  His  voluminous  correspondence  yields  in  variety  and 
interest  to  few  collections  of  the  kind,  except  that  of  Madame 
de  S6vign€,  who  indeed  is  represented  in  it  to  a  great  extent, 
and  whose  letters  first  appeared  in  it.  The  literary  and  historical 
student,  therefore,  owes  Bussy  some  thanks.      , 

The  best  edition  of  the  Histoin  amoureuse  des  Cauies  is  that  of 
Paul  Boiteatt  in  the  Bibtioth^tie  Elzivirienne  (3  vols.,  Paris,  18^6- 
1850).  The  Uimoires  (a  vols.,  18^7)  and  Corres^^ondauee  (6  vols.. 
18^8-1850)  were  edited  by  LudovK  Lalanne.  Bussy  wrote  other 
thin^,  of  which  the  most  important,  his  Cenealofy  0/  the  Rabuiin 
Family^  remained  in  MS.  till  1867,  while  his  ConsidertUiotu  sur  la 
guerre  was  first  published  in  Dresden  in  1746.  He  also  wrote,  for 
the  use  of  his  children,  a  series  of  biographies,  in  wluch  his  own  life 
serves  a  moral  purpose. 

BUSTARD  (corrupted  from  the  Lat.  Atis  tarda,  though  the 
application  of  the  epithet*  is  not  easily  understood),  the  largest 
British  land-fowl,  and  the  Otis  tarda  of  Linnaeus,  which  formerly 
frequented  the  diampaign  parts  of  Great  Britain  from  East 
Lothian  to  Dorsetshire,  but  of  which  the  native  race  is  now 
extirpated.  Its  existence  in  the  northern  locality  just  named 
rests  upon  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  authority  {circa  1684),  and  though 
Hector  Boethhis  (1526)  unmistakably  described  it  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Merse,  no  later  writer  than  the  former  has  adduced 
any  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Scottish  domicile.  The  last  ex- 
amplcs  of  the  native  race  were  probably  two  killed  in  1838  near 
Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  a  district  in  which  for  some  years  previ- 
ously  a  few  hen-birds  of  the  spedes,  the  remnant  of  a  plentiful 
stock,  had  maintained  their  existence,  though  no  cock-bird  had 
latterly  been  known  to  bear  them  company.  In  Suffolk,  where 
the  nelghbouihood  of  Icklingham  formed  its  chief  haunt,  an 

I  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  forda  is  here  an  adjectivte 
Several  of  the  medieval  naturalists  used  it  as  a  substantive. 
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end  came  to  the  race  in  183a;  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  about 
1826,  or  perhaps  a  little  later;  and  on  those  of  Lincolnshire 
about  the  same  time.  Of  Wiltshire,  George  Montagu,  author 
of  an  OmUhohgical  Dictionary,  writing  in  18x3,  says  that  none 
had  been  seen  in  their  favourite  haunts  on  Salisbury  Plain  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  Dorsetshire  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  indigenous  example  having  occurred  since  that  date,  nor 
in  Hampshire  nor  Sussex  since  the  opening  of  the  xgth  century. 
From  other  En^ish  counties,  as  Cambridgeshire,  Hertfordshire 
and  Berk^re,  it  disappeared  without  note  being  taken  of  the 
event,  and  the  direct  cause  or  causes  of  its  extermination  can 
only  be  inferred  from  what,  on  testimony  dted  by  Henry  Steven- 
son {Burds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  pp.  z-42),  is  known  to  have  led  to  the 
same  result  in  Norfolk  and  SuffoUL  In  the  latter  the  extension 
of  plantations  rendered  the  country  unfitted  for  a  bird  whose 
shy  nature  could  not  brook  the  growth  of  covert  that  might 
shdter  a  foe,  and  in  the  former  the  introduction  of  improved 
agricultural  implements,  notably  the  corn-drill  and  the  hone-hoe, 
1«1  to  the  discovery  and  genezally  the  destruction  of  every  nest, 
for  the  bird's  chosen  breeding-place  was  in  wide  fieldsr— "  brecks," 
as  they  are  locally  called— of  winter-oom.  Since  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  native  race  the  bustard  is  known  to  Great  Britain 
only  1^  occasional  wanderers,  straying  most  likdy  from  the  open 
country  of  Champagne  or  Saxony,  and  occurring  in  one  part 
or  another  of  the  Uxuted  Kingdom  some  two  or  three  times  every 
three  or  four  years,  and  chiefly  in  midwinter. 

An  adult  male  will  measure  nearly  4  ft.  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  its  wings  have  an  expanse  of  8  ft.  or 
more,— its  wei^t  varying  (possibly  through  age)  from  32  to  32  lb. 
This  last  was  that  of  one  which  was  recorded  by  the  younger 
Naumann,  the  best  biographer  of  the  bird  {Vdgd  Deutschlands, 
vii.  p.  12),  who,  however,  stated  in  1834  that  he  was  assured  of 
the  former  existence  of  examples  which  had  attained  the  weight 
of  35  or  38  lb.  The  female  is  considerably  smaller.  Compared 
with  most  other  birds  frequenting  open  places,  the  bustaid  has 
disproportionately  short  legs,  yet  the  bulk  of  its  body  renders 
it  a  conspicuous  and  stately  object,  and  when  on  the  wing,  to 
which  it  readily  takes,  its  flight  is  powerful  and  sustained.  The 
bill  is  of  moderate  length,  but,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  flat  head 
of  the  bird,  appears  longer  than  it  really  is.  The  neck,  especially 
of  the  male  hi  the  breeding-season,  is  thick,  and  the  tail,  in  the 
same  sex  at  that  time  of  year,  is  generally  carried  in  an  upright 
position,  being,  however,  in  the  paroxysms  of  courtship  turned 
forwards,  while  the  head  and  neck  are  simultaneously  reverted 
along  the  back,  the  wings  are  lowered,  and  their  shorter  feathers 
erected.  In  this  posture,  which  has  been  admirably  portrayed 
by  Joseph  Wolf  (Zool.  Sketches,  pi.  45)  >  the  bird  presents  a  very 
strange  appearance,  for  the  tail,  head  and  neck  are  almost 
buried  amid  the  upstanding  feathers  before  named,  and  the 
breast  is  protruded  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  bustard  is  of  a 
pale  grey  on  the  neck  and  white  beneath,  but  the  back  is  beauti- 
fully barred  with  russet  and  black,  while  in  the  male  a  band  of 
deep  tawny-brown — in  some  examples  approachmg  a  daret- 
coloux^-descends  from  either  shoulder  and  fonns  a  broad  gorget 
on  the  breast.  The  secondaries  and  greater  wing-coverts  are 
white,  contrastmg  vividly,  as  the  bird  flies,  with  the  black 
primaries.  Both  sexes  have  the  ear-coverts  somewhat  elongated 
— whence  doubtless  is  derived  the  name  Otis.  (Gr.  Cnis) — and 
the  male  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  long,  white,  bristly  plumes, 
springing  from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  mandible.  The  food 
of  the  bustard  consists  of  almost  any  of  the  plants  natural  to  the 
open  country  it  loves,  but  in  winter  it  will  readily  forage  on  those 
which  are  grown  by  man,  and  especially  coleseed  and  similar 
green  crops.  To  this  vegetable  diet  much  animal  matter  is 
added  when  occasion  offers,  and  from  an  earthworm  to  a  fidd- 
mouse  little  that  lives  and  moves  seems  to  come  amiss  to  its 
appetite. 

Though  not  many  birds  have  had  more  written  about  th6m 
than  the  bustard,  much  is  unsettled  with  regard  to  its  economy. 
A  moot  point,  which  will  most  likely  always  remain  undedded, 
is  whether  the  British  race  was  migratory  or  not,  though  that 
foch  is  the  habit  of  the  spedes  in  most  parts  of  the  European 


continent  is  beyond  dispute.    Equally  uncertain  as  yet  b  fhe 

question  whether  it  is  polygamous  or  not — the  cvid»ce  bc&g 
perhaps  in  favour  of  its  having  that  nature.  But  one  of  the  nasi 
singular  properties  of  the  bird  is  the  presence  in  aone  of  ihefuBy- 
grown  males  of  a  pouch  or  gular  sac,  opening  under  the  taogae. 
This  e](traordinary  feature,  first  discovered  by  James  Doo^as, 
a  Scottish  physician,  and  made  known  by  Eleazar  Albtn  ia  1740, 
though  its  existence  was  hinted  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sixty 
years  before,  if  not  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II ,  has  been  foood 
wanting  in  examples  that,  from  the  exhibition  of  all  the  outward 
marks  of  virility,  were  believed  to  be  thoroughly  mature;  and 
as  to  its  function  and  mode  of  devdopment  jud^aent  had  best 
be  suspended,  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  suppostt^m 
of  Its  serving  as  a  recepude  whence  the  bird  mi^t  supply  iXxM 
or  its  companions  with  water  in  dry  places  must  be  deesed  te 
be  whoUy  imtenabie.  The  structure  of  this  poudi— the  fn'sfrarr 
of  which  in  some  examples  has  been  wdl  estaUished — is»  how- 
ever, variable;  and  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ia  cse 
form  or  another  it  is  more  or  less  common  to  several  exotic 
spedes  of  the  family  Otididae,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  incaiKtaat 
in  its  occurrence  as  in  its  capadty.  As  mi^t  be  expected,  this 
remarkable  feature  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  {Jomu, 
/fir  OrnUh.,  z86i,  p.  153^  Ibis,  1862,  p.  107;  1865,  p.  143; 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  z86Sf  p.  747»  1868,  p.  741,  1869,  pw  140;  187s, 
p.  472),  and  the  later  researches  of  A.  H.  Garrod  show  that  m  aa 
example  of  the  Australian  bustard  {(His  australis)  rxMnaan/i  ^ 
him  there  was,  instead  of  a  pouch  or  sac,  simply  a  highly  dilated 
oesophagus — the  distension  of  which,  at  the  bird's  will*  ptDduced 
mudi  the  same  appearance  and  effect  as  that  of  the  ondoubled 
sac  found  at  times  in  the  O.  tarda. 

The  distribution  of  the  bustards  is  confined  to  the  CMd  Worid — 
the  bird  so  called  in  the  f  ur-countria  of  North  America,  and  ihm 
giving  its  name  to  a  lake,  river  and  cape,  bdng  the  Caaada 
goose  (Berntcla  canadensis).  In  the  Palaearctic  region  we  have 
the  0.  tarda  already  mentioned,  extending  from  Spain  to  Mesopo* 
tamia  at  least,  and  from  Scania  to  Morocco,  as  wdl  as  a  snaSer 
spedes,  0.  tetrax,  which  often  occurs  as  a  straggler  in,  bm  was 
never  an  inhabitant  of,  the  British  Islands.  Two  species,  ki»wa 
indifferently  by  the  name  of  houbara  (derived  Irom  the  Arabic), 
frequent  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  rejiion,  and  one  of 
them,  0.  macquuni,  though  having  the  more  eastern  range  asd 
readiing  India,  has  several  times  occurred  in  north-westoa 
Europe,  and  once  even  in  England.  In  the  east  of  Siberia  tiie 
place  of  0.  tarda  is  taken  by  the  neariy-allied,  but  appareatly 
distinct,  0.  dyhavskii,  which  would  seem  to  occur  also  in  northen 
China.  Africa  is  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  famQy,  nearly  a 
score  of  well-marked  spedes  being  peculiar  to  that  ooatinc&t. 
all  of  which  have  been  by  later  systematlsts  separated  from  the 
genus  Otis,  India,  too,  has  three  peculiar  spedes,  the  snulkr 
of  which  are  there  known  as  floricans,  and,  like  some  of  thdr 
African  and  one  of  thdr  European. cousins,  are  remarkable  for 
the  ornamental  plumage  they  assume  at  the  breeding-aeasca. 
Ndther  in  Madagascar  nor  in  the  Malay  Ardupdago  is  there 
any  fonn  of  this  family,  but  Australia  possesses  one  luge  specks 
already  named.  From  Xenophon's  days  {A  nah.  i.  5)  to  our  ova 
the  fl^  of  bustards  has  been  esteemed  as  of  the  hi^iest  flavtmr. 
The  bustard  has  long  been  protected  by  the  game-laws  in  Great 
Britain,  but,  as  will  have  been  seen,  to  little  purpose.  A  fe« 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reinstate  it  as  a  denixcn  of  this 
country,  but  none  on  any  scale  that  would  ensure  snocess. 
Many  of  the  older  authms  considered  the  bustards  alhcd  to 
the  ostrich,  a  most  mistaken  view,  their  af&nity  pomtxag 
appsircntly  towards  the  cranes  in  one  direction  and  the  plovcn 
in  another.  (A:  N.) 

BUSTO  ARSIZIO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  luly,  in  the  pn^icce 
of  Milan,  2x  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  MHan.  Pep. 
(xQox)  19,673.  It  contains  a  fine  domed  churdi,  S.  Mazia  di 
Piaxsa,  built  in  15x7  after  the  designs  of  Bxamante:  the  psctort 
over  the  high  altar  is  one  of  Gaudenxio  Ferrari's  best  wcsks. 
The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battbta  is  a  good  baroque  edifice  of 
z6x  7 ;  by  it  stands  a  fine  X3th-centuzy  campanile.  Bosto  Aisiso 
I  is  an  active  manufaauxing  town,  the  cotton  factories  bsi^ 
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sspedally  importapL    I)  is  a  railway  junction  for  Novara  and 
Seiegno. 

BUTADES,  of  Sicyon,  wrongly  called  Dibutaoes,  the  first 
Sreek  modeller  in  day.  The  story  is  that  his  daughter,  smitten 
irith  love  for  a  youth  at  Corinth  where  they  lived,  drew  upon 
Jie  wall  the  outline  of  hb  shadow,  and  that  upon  this  outline 
ler  father  modelled  a  face  of  the  youth  in  day,  and  baked  the 
nodel  along  with  the  clay  tiles  which  it  was  bi^  trad^  to  make, 
rhis  modd  was  preserved  in  Corinth  till  Mummius  sacked  that 
own.  This  inddent  led  Butades  to  ornament  the  ends  of  roof- 
ilcs  with  human  faces,  a  practice  whidi  b  attested  by  numerous 
xisting  examples.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  a  mixture 
>f  clay  and  ruddle,  or  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  a  special 
and  of  red  day  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  zxzv.  la  [43]).  The  period  at 
v^hich  he  flourished  is  unknown,  but  has  been  put  at  about  600  B.C. 

BUTCHSR,  (me  who  slaughters  animals,  and  dresses  and 
ireparcs  the  oarcass  for  purposes  of  food.  The  word  also  is 
pplied  to  one  who  combines  this  trade  with  that  of  selling  the 
aeat,  and  to  one  who  only  sells  the  meat.  The  O.  Fr.  bochitr 
r  bouckier,  modem  boucker,  from  which  "  butcher  "  is  derived, 
neant  originally  a  killer  of  goats  and  a  seller  of  goats'  flesh, 
rem  the  O.  Fr.  ftog,  a  he-goat,  cf.  Ital.  beccaiOf  from  beccOf  a  goat. 

BUTB.  JOHN  STUART,  3S0  Earl  of  (i7X3-z793)>  £nghsh 
»rime  minister,  son  of  James,  and  earl,  and  of  Lady  Jane 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  ist  duke  of  Argyll,  was  bom  on  the 
5th  of  May  17 13,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  succeeded  to 
he  earldom  (in  the  peerage  of  Scotland;  created  for  his  grand- 
xther  Sir  James  Stuart  in  1703)  on  his  father's  death  in  1723. 
le  was  elected  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  in  X737  but 
ot  in  the  following  parliaments,  and  appears  not  to  have  spoken 
1  debate.  In  1 738  he  was  made  a  knij^t  of  the  Thistle,  and  for 
evcral  years  lived  in  retirement  in  Bute,  engaged  in  agricultural 
nd  botanical  pursuits.  From  the  quiet  obscurity  for  which 
is  talents  and  character  entirdy  fitted  him  Bute  was  forced 
y  a  mere  acddent.  He  had  resided  in  England  since  the 
ebellion  of  1745,  and  in  1747,  a  downpoiUF  of  rain  having  pre- 
ented  the  departure  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  from  the 
^gham  races,  Bute  was  summoned  to  his  tent  to  make  up  a 
rhist  party;  he  immediately  gained  the  favour  of  the  prince 
nd  princess,  became  the  leading  personage  at  their  court,  and 
1  X  750  was  appointed  by  Frederick  a  lord  of  his  bedchamber 
iter  the  latter's  death  in  1751  his  influence  in  the  household 
icreased.  To  his  dose  intimacy  with  the  princes  a  guilty 
baracter  was  commonly  assigned  by  contemporary  opim'on, 
nd  thdr  relations  formed  the  subject  of  nimierous  popular 
impoons,  but  the  scandal  was  never  fotmded  on  anything  but 
Dnjecture  and  the  malice  of  faction.  With  the  yotmg  prince, 
lie  future  king,  Bute's  intimacy  was  equally  marked;  he  became 
is  constant  companion  and  confidant,  and  used  his  influence 
>  inspire  him  with  animosity  against  the  Whigs  and  with  the 
igh  notions  of  the  sovereign's  powers  and  duties  found  in 
lolingbroke's  Patriot  King  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
a  1 775  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  between  Ldcester  House 
nd  Pitt,  directed  against  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1757 
1  the  conferences  between  the  two  ministers  which  led  to  thdr 
iking  office  together.  In  1756,  by  the  special  desire  of  the 
oung  prince,  he  was  appointed  groom  of  the  stole  at  Ldcester 
loose,  in  spite  of  the  king's  pronounced  aversion  to  him. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760,  Bute  became  at  once 
person  of  power  and  importance.  He  was  appointed  a  privy 
>uncillor,  groom  of  the  stole  and  first  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
tiamber,  and  though  merdy  an  irresponsible  confidant,  without 
seat  in  parliament  or  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  in  reality  prime 
linister,  and  the  only  person  trusted  with  the  king's  wish^  and 
3nfidence.  George  III.  and  Bute  immediately  proceeded  to 
ccompUsh  thdr  long-projected  plans,  the  condusion  of  the 
eace  wiih  France,  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  monopoly  of  power, 
nd  the  supremacy  of  the  monarchy  over  parliament  and  parties, 
"heir  policy  was  carried  out  with  consummate  skill  and  caution, 
rreat  care  was  shown  not  to  alienate  the  Whig  leaders  in  a  body, 
'hich  would  have  raised  up  under  Pitt's  leadership  a  formidable 
arty  of  resbtance.  but  advantage  was  taken  of  disagreements 


between  the  ministers  conoening  the  war,  of  penonal  jealousies, 
and  of  the  strong  rductance  of  the  old  statesmen  who  had  served 
the  crown  for  generations  to  identify  themsdves  with  active 
opposition  to  the  king's  wishes.  They  were  all  discarded  singly* 
and  isolated,  after  violent  disagreements,  from  the  rest  of  the 
minbters.  On  the  asth  of  March  1761  Bute  succeeded  Lord 
Holdemess  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  deputment, 
and  Pitt  resigned  in  Oictober  on  the  refusal  of  the  government 
to  declare  war  against  Spain. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Bute  appeared  in  hb  new  capadty 
as  prime  minbter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  had  not  been 
seen  for  twenty  years.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in  disarming 
all  organised  oppodtion  in  parliament,  the  hostility  displayed 
against  him  in  the  nation,  arising  from  hb  Scottish  nationality, 
hb  character  as  favourite,  hb  peace  policy  and  the  redgnation 
of  the  popular  hero  Pitt,  was  overwhelming.  He  was  the  object 
of  numerous  attacks  and  lampoons.  He  dared  not  show  hln^df 
in  the  streets  without  the  protection  of  prise^fighters,  while 
the  jack-boot  (a  pun  upon  hb  name)  and  the  petticoat,  by  which 
the  princess  was  r^resented,  were  continually  bdng  burnt  by 
the  mob  or  hanged  iqxm  the  gallows.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
while  proceeding  to  the  Guildhall,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who  smashed  hb  coach,  and  he 
was  treated  with  studied  oddness  at  the  banquet.  In  January 
1762  Bute  was  compelled  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  though 
now  without  the  advantages  which  the  earlier  dedsion  urged 
by  Pitt  could  have  secured,  and  he  supported  tlve  war,  but  with 
no  zeal  and  no  definite  aim  beyond  the  obtaining  of  a  peace  at 
any  price  and  as  soon  as  posdble.  In  May  he  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  he  was  created 
K.G.  after  resigning  the  order  of  the  Thbtle.  In  hb  blind  eager- 
n^s  for  peace  he  conducted  on  hb  own  respondbility  secret 
negotiations  for  peace  with  France  through  Viri,  the  Sardinian 
minbter,  and  the  preliminary  treaty  was  dgned  on  the  3rd  of 
November  at  Fontainebleau.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  some 
reason  to -complain  of  the  sudden  desertion  of  hb  ally,  but  there 
b  no  evidence  whatever  to  substantbte  hb  accusation  that  Bute 
had  endeavoured  to  divert  the  tsar  bter  from  hb  «ni«^<^  with 
Prussb,  or  that  he  had  treacheroudy  in  hb  negotiations  with 
Vienna  held  out  to  that  court  hopes  of  territorial  compensation 
in  Silesb  as  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  France,  while  the 
charge  brought  against  Bute  in  1765  of  having  taken  bribes  to 
condude  the  peace,  subsequently  after  investigation  pronounced 
frivolous  by  parUament,  may  safdy  be  ignored.  A  parliamentary 
majority  was  now  secured  for  the  minbter's  policy  by  bribery 
and  thxeats,  and  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Fox,  who  deserted  hb 
party  to  become  leader  of  the  Commons.  The  definitive  peace 
of  Parb  was  dgned  on  the  xoth  of  February  1 763,  and  a  wholesale 
proscription  of  the  Whigs  was  begun,  the  most  ixisignificant 
adherents  of  the  fallen  party,  including  widows,  menial  servants 
and  schoolboys,  incurring  the  minbter's  mean  vengeance.  Later, 
Bute  roused  further  hostility  by  hb  dder  tax,  an  ill-advised 
measure  producing  only  £7  5,000  a  year,  imposing  special  burdens 
upon  the  farmers  and  landed  interest  in  the  dder  counties,  and 
extremely  unpopular  because  extending  the  detested  system 
of  taxation  by  excise,  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the  popular 
liberties:  At  length,  unable  to  contend  any  longer  against  the 
general  and  inveterate  animodty  dbplayed  against  him,  fearing 
for  the  consequences  to  the  monarchy,  alarmed  at  the  virulent 
attacks  of  the  North  Briton^  and  suffering  from  ill-health,  Bute 
resigned  office  on  the  8th  of  April  "  Fifty  pounds  a  year," 
he  declared,  "  and  bread  and  water  were  luxury  compared  with 
what  I  suffer."  He  had,  however,  before  retiring  achieved  the 
objects  for  which  he  had  been  entrusted  with  power. 

He  still  for  a  short  time  retained  influence  with  the  king,  and 
intended  to  employ  George  Grenville  (whom  he  recommended 
as  hb  successor)  as  hb  agent;  but  the  latter  insisted  on  possessing 
the  king's  whole  confidence,  and  on  the  failure  of  Bute  in  August 
X763  to  procure  hb  dbmissal  and  to  substitute  a  minbtry  led 
by  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Grenville  demaiuled  and 

I  obtained  Bute's  withdrawal  from  the  court.  He  resigned 
accordingly  the  office  of  privy  purse,  and  took  leave  of  George  IIL 
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on  the  38U1  of  September.  He  still  corresponded  with  the  king, 
and  returned  again  to  London  next  year,  but  in  May  1765,  after 
the  dulce  of  Cumberland's  failure  to  form  an  administration, 
Grenville  exacted  the  promise  from  the  king,  which  appears  to 
have  been  kept  faithfully,  that  Bute  should  have  no  share  and 
should  give  no  advice  whatever  in  public  business,  and  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Bute's  brother  from  his  post  of  lord  privy  seal 
in  Scotland.  Bute  continued  to  visit  the  princess  of  Wales,  but 
on  the  king's  arrival  always  retired  by  a  back  staircase. 

The  remainder  of  Bute's  life  has  little  public  interest.  He 
spoke  against  the  government  on  the  American  question  in 
February  1766,  and  in  March  against  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
In  1768  and  1774  he  was  again  dected  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland,  but  took  no  further  part  in  politics,  and  in  1778  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  abortive  attempt  to  effect  an 
alliance  between  himself  and  Chatham.  He  travelled  in  Italy, 
complained  of  the  malice  of  his  opponents  and  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  king,  and  determined  "  to  retire  from  the  world  before  it 
retires  from  me."  He  died  on  the  xoth  d  March  179a  and  was 
buried  at  Rothesay  in  Bute. 

Though  one  of  the  worst  of  ministers,  Bute  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  men  or  the  despicable  and  detestable  person  represented 
by  the  popular  imagination.  His  abilities  were  inconsiderable, 
hb  character  weak,  and  he  was  qualified  neither  for  the  ordinary 
administration  of  public  business  nor  for  the  higher  sphere  of 
statesmanship,  and  was  entirely  destitute  of  that  experience 
which  sometimes  fills  the  place  of  natural  aptitude.  His  short 
administration  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  incompetent 
in  English  history,  originating  in  an  accident,  supported  only 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  by  gross  corruption  and  intimidation, 
the  precursor  of  the  disintegration  of  political  life  and  of  a  whole 
series  of  national  disasters.  Yet  Bute  had  good  principles 
and  intentions,  was  inspired  by  feelings  of  sincere  affection  and 
loyalty  for  his  sovereign,  and  his  character  remains  imtamished 
by  the  grosser  accusations  raised  by  faction.  In  the  circle  of 
his  family  and  intimate  friends,  away  from  the  great  world  in 
which  he  made  so  poor  a  figure,  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lady  Hervey,  Bishop  Warburton  join 
in  his  praise.  For  the  former,  a  strong  opponent  of  his  admlnistra* 
tion,  he  procured  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  He  was  excq>tionally 
well  read,  with  a  refined  taste  for  books  and  art,  and  purchased 
the  famous  Tk4fm(uon  Tracts  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  learned  in  the  science  of  botany,  and  formed  a  magnificent 
collection  and  a  botanic  garden  at  Luton  Hoo,  where  Robert 
Adam  built  for  him  a  splendid  residence.  He  engraved  privately 
about  X785  at  enormous  expense  Botanical  Tables  containing  ttu 
Diferent  Pamilys  of  British  Plants,  while  Tkt  Tabular  Distribution 
of  British  Plants  (1787)  is  also  attributed  to  him.  Bute  filled 
the  offices  of  ranger  of  Richmond  Forest,  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house, chancellor  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  (1761),  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum  (1765),  president  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  (1780)  and  commissioner  of  Chelsea  hospital. 

By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu  of  Wortley,  Yorkshire,  who  in  1761  was  created 
Baroness  Mount  Stuart  of  Wortley,  and  through  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  the  enormous  Wortley  property,  he  had,  besides  six 
daughters,  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  John,  Lord  Cardiff 
(1744-18x4),  succeeded  him  as  4th  earl  and  was  created  a 
marquess  in  X796.  John,  Lord  Mount  Stuart  (X767-X794), 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  xst  marquess,  died  before  his  father,  and 
consequently  in  X814  the  Bute  titlesf  and  estates  came  to  his  son 
John  (X793-X848)  as  2nd  marquess.  The  latter  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son  John  Patrick  (1847-1900),  whose  son  John  (b. 
x88i)  inherited  the  title  in  1900. 

BUTB,  the  most  important,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the 
islands  constituting  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  Scotland,  about  18  m.  S.W.  of  Greenock  and  40  m., 
by  water,  from  Glasgow.  It  b  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W  by 
the  lovely  Kyles  of  Bute,  the  narrow  winding  strait  which 
separates  it  from  Argyllshire,  on  the  E.  by  the  Firth  of  Gyde, 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Sound  of  Bute,  about  6  m.  wide, 
which  <Uvides  it  inm  Arran.    Its  area  as  about  49  sq.  m.,  or  I 


3X,x6x  acres.  It  lies  in  a  N.W.  to  S.E..dii«ctiOD,  and  its  j 
leiigth  from  Buttock  Point  on  the  Kyles  to  Ganoch  Hcftd  cs 
the  Firth  of  Oyde  is  xs|  nu  Owing  to  indentatiow  its  widih 
varies  from  i\  m.  to  4I  m.  There  are  picxs  at  Kikhatua. 
Craigmoie,  Port  Bannatyne  and  Rothesay,  but  Rochesay  is 
practically  the  harbour  for  the  whcJe  island.  Here  there  b 
regular  communication  by  railway  steamers  from  CiaigeMloras, 
Prince's  Pier  (Greenock),  Gourock  and  Wemyss  Bay,  and  by 
frequent  vessds  from  the  Broomidaw  Bridge  in  Glasgow  and 
other  points  on  the  Qyde.    Pop.  (1891)  11,735,  (>9oi)  1 2,162. 

The  prinapal  hills  are  In  the  north,  where  the  chief  are  Kaires 
Hill  (9X  X  ft.)  and  Kilbnde  Hill  (836  ft.).  The  streaiM  are  mostly 
bums,  and  there  are  six  lochs.  Loch  Fad,  about  x  bl  S.  of 
Rothesay,  2}  m  long  by  }  m.  wide,  was  the  source  of  the  pa«tr 
used  in  the  Rothesay  cotton-spinning  mill,  which  was  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  erected  in  Scotland.  In  1827  00  its 
western  shore  Edmund  Kean  built  a  cottage  afterwards  occopicd 
by  Shendan  Knowles.  It-now  bdongs  to  the  marquess  of  Bete. 
From  Loch  AscQg,  fully  x  m.  long,  Rothesay  derives  its  water 
supply.  The  other  lakes  are  Loch  (}uien,  Ixich  Greenan,  Dfan 
Loch  and  Loch  Bull.  Glen  More  in  the  WRrth  and  Gkn  Calhui 
in  the  south  are  the  only  glens  of  any  size.  The  cfisaate  a 
mild  and  healthful,  fuchsias  and  other  plants  flofwcxxng  eva 
in  winter,  and  ndther  snow  nor  frost  being  of  ioog  oontfauiasct, 
and  less  rain  falling  than  in  many  parts  of  the  western  cossL 
Some  two-thirds  of  the  area,  mostly  in  the  centre  and  socdi, 
are  arable,  yidding  excellent  crops  of  potatoes  for  the  Qasgow 
market,  oats  and  turnips,  the  rest  consists  ci  hill  pastcns 
and  plantations.  The  fisheries  are  of  considerable  Talue.  Ihere 
is  no  lack  of  sandstone,  slate  and  whinstone.  Sosae  ooal  exists, 
but  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and  doubtful  quantity.  At  irartatf  i> 
a  superior  clay  for  bricks  and  tiles  is  found,  and  grey  gruute 
susceptible  of  high  polish. 

The  island  is  divided  geologically  into  two  areas  by  aCavdtniratai 
from  Rothesay  Bay  in  a  aouth-aouth-wert  direction  by  Lodi  F*d  n> 
Scalpsie  Bay,  which,  throughout  its  a>ur«e,  coiacidca  with  a  vcl^ 
marked  depression.  The  tract  lying  to  the  north-west  of  this  di»> 
location  is  composed  of  the  metamoiphic  rocks  of  the  Eastna  Higl)- 
lands.  The  Dunoon  phyllites  form  a  narrow  belt  about  a  mile  aod 
a  half  broad  crossing  the  island  between  Kamea  Bay  aad  Ettrnck 
Bay,  while  the  area  to  the  north  is  occupied  by  grits  aad  adiists  vtjct 
may  be  the  western  prolongations  of  the  Bdnn  Bheula  noap^  Ncar 
Rothesay  and  along  the  hill  slopes  west  of  Loch  i^  there 


are 


paratid  strips  of  ^ts  and  phyllites.  That  part  of  the  idand  tviof 
to  the  east  of  this  dislocation  consists  chiefly  of  Upper  Old  lied 
Sandstone  strata,  dipping  generally  in  a  westerly  or  soaxb>wescerly 
direction.  At  the  extreme  south  end.  between  KDcfaaxtaa  aj»d 
Garroch  Head,  these  conglomerates  and  sandstones  are  o%Tf1aid  by 
a  thick  cornstone  or  dolomitic  limestone  marking  the  upper  lurjt 
of  the  formation,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  cement-stones  asd 
contemporaneous  lavas  of  Lower  CarbomfenMis  age.  The  bcdcfed 
volcanic  rocks  which  form  a  series  of  ridges  trending  nofth-«est 
comprise  porphyricic  basalts,  andesite,  and,  near  Port  Luchdack, 
brownish  trachyte.  Near  the  base  of  the  vokanic  series  introiine 
igneous  rocks  oi  Carboniferous  age  appear  in  tbe  form  of  sffls  sad 
bosses,  as,  for  instanoe.the  oval  mass  01  otivme-basalt  on  SukDw  HSU 
Remnants  of  raised  beaches  are  conspicuous  in  Bute.  One  of  the 
well-known  localities  for  arctic  sbdty  clays  occurs  at  KildiatUB 
brick-works,  where  the  dark  red  clay  resa  on  tough  bouUercby 
and  may  be  regarded  as  of  late  glacial  age. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bute,  there  is  same  doubt 
It  has  been  hdd  to  come  from  both  (Irish  for  *'  a  oeQ  "0,  in  aJlusioo 
to  the  cell  which  St  Brendan  erected  in  the  island  hi  the  6tk 
century;  others  contend  that  it  is  derived  fxom  the  Brtti^ 
words  «y  hudh  (Gaeh'c,  ey  bhiod), "  the  island  of  core  *'  {ix.  food), 
in  reference  to  its  fertility,  notable  in  contrast  with  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Western  Isles  and  Highlands.  Bute  was  prababiy 
first  colonized  by  the  vanguard  of  Scots  who  came  over  from 
Irdand,  and  at  intervals  the  Norsexnen  also  secured  a  footicg 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  In  those  days  the  ButencB  wrtr 
also  called  Brandanes,  after  the  Saint.  Attesting  the  antiquity 
of  the  island,  "  Druidical "  monuments,  barrows,  cairns  aad 
dsts  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  ancient  ^-^^t**^  ^^ 
virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  James  IV.  in  1506,  the  numcxoos 
small  proprietors  took  the  title  of  "  baron,'*  which  became 
hereditary  in  thdr  families.  Now  the  title  is  practically  extmct, 
the  lands  conferring  it  having  with  ^rery  few  csceptioiis  paaed 
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by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  marquess  of  Bute,  the 

proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  island.    His  seat,  Mount  Stuart, 

about  4}  m.  from  Rothesay  by  the  shore  road,  is  finely  situated 

on  the  eastern  coast    Port  Bannatyne  (pop.  1x65),  2  m.  north 

by  west  of  Rothesay,  is  a  flourishing  watering-place,  named 

after  Lord  Bannatyne  (i743-'i833),  a  judge  of  the  court  of 

session,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

Society  in  1784.  Near  to  it  is  Kames  Castle,  where  John  Sterling, 

famous  for  Carlyle's  biography,  was  bora  in  x8o6.    Kilchattan, 

in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  is  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

Another  object  of  interest  is  St  Blane's  Chapel,  picturesquely 

utuated  about  \  m.  from  Dunagoil  Bay.    Off  the  western  ^ore 

>f  Bute,  I  m.  from  St  Ninian's  Point,  lies  the  island  of  Inch- 

narnock,  a  m.  in  length  and  about  |  m.  m  width. 

See  J  Wilson.  Account  of  Rothesay  and  BitU  (Rothesay,  1848); 
ind  J.  K.  Hewison,  HtsUfry  of  BuU  (1894-1895). 

BUTE,  or  BinESHiKE,  an  insular  county  in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
insisting  of  the  islands  of  Bute,  from  which  the  county  takes 
ts  name,  Inchmaraock,  Great  Cumbrae,  Little  Cimibrae,  Arran, 
fioly  Island  and  Pladda,  all  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between 
\yrshire  on  the  E.  and  Argyllsfa^  on  the  W  and  N.  The  area 
>f  the  county  is  140,307  acres,  or  rather  more  than  219  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1891)  18,404;  (1901)  18,787  (or  86  to  the  sq<  m  )  In 
[901  the  number  of  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic  alone  was  20, 
if  those  speaking  Gaelic  and  English  2764.  Before  the  Reform 
Sill  of  1832,  Buteshire,  alternately  with  Caithness-shire,  sent  one 
nember  to  parliament — Rothesay  at  the  same  time  sharing  a 
epresentative  with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Inveraray  and  Irvine. 
<>othesay  was  then  merged  in  the  county,  which  sincx  then  has 
lad  a  member  to  itself  Buteshire  and  Renfrewshire  form  one 
heriffdom,  with  a  sheriff-substitute  resident  in  Rothesay  who 
Jso  sits  periodically  at  Brodick  and  Millport.  The  circuit  courts 
.re  held  at  Inveraray  The  coimty  is  under  school-board  juris- 
liction,  and  there  is  a  secondary  school  at  Rothesay.  The 
ounty  ooundl  subsidizes  technical  education  in  agriculture  at 
flasgow  and  Kilmarnock.  The  staple  crops  are  oats  and 
otatoes,  and  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  are  reared.  Seed-growing 
i  an  extensive  industry,  and  the  fisheries  are  considerable.  The 
lothesay  fishery' district  includes  all  the  creeks  in  Buteshire 
nd  a  few  in  Argyll  and  Dumbarton  shires,  the  Cumbraes  being 
rouped  with  the  Greenock  district.  The  herring  fishery  begins 
1  June,  and  white  fishing  is  followed  at  one  or  other  point  all 
be  year  round.  During  the  season  many  of  the  fishermen  are 
mployed  on  the  Clyde  yachts,  Rothesay  being  a  prominent 
achting  centre.  The  exports  comprise  agriculture  produce 
nd  fish,  trade  being  actively  carried  on  between  the  county 
orts  of  Rothesay,  Millport,  Brodick  and  Lamlash  and  the  main- 
ind  ports  of  Glas^w,  Greenock,  Gourock,  Ardrossan  and 
ITemyss  Bay,  with  all  of  which  there  is  regular  steamer  com- 
lunication  throughout  the  year. 

BUTHROTUH.  (i)  An  ancient  seaport  of  Illyria,  correspond- 
ig  with  the  modern  Butrinto  (q.v.).  (2)  A  town  in  Attica, 
tentioned  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (Nat.  Hist.  iv.  37). 

BUTLER,  the  name  of  a  family  famous  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
lie  great  house  of  the  Butlers,  alone  among  the  families  of  the 
snquerors,  rivalled  the  Geraldines,  their  neighbours,  kinsfolk 
ad  mortal  foes.  Theobald  Walter,  their  ancestor,  was  hot 
tnong  the  first  of  the  Invaders.  He  was  the  grandson  of  one 
[ervey  Walter  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  held  Witheton  or 
/eeton  in  Amounderaess,  a  small  fee  of  the  honour  of  Lancaster, 
•xc  manor  of  Newton  in  Suffolk,  and  certain  lands  in  Norfolk. 
3  the  great  inquest  of  Lancaster  lands  that  followed  a  writ  of 
212,  this  Hervey,  named  as  the  father  of  Hervey  Walter,  is 
lid  to  have  given  lands  in  his  fee  of  Weeton  to  Orm,  son  of 
lagnus,  with  his  daughter  Alice  in  marriage.  Hervey  Walter, 
>n  of  this  Hervey,  advanced  his  family  by  matching  with 
laude,  daughter  of  Theobald  de  Valognes,  lord  of  Parham, 
hose  sister  Bertha  was  wife  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  the  great 
istidar,  "  the  eye  of  the  king."  When  Ranulf  had  founded 
le  Austin  Canons  priory  of  Butley,  Hervey  Walter,  his  wife's 
rother-in-law,  gave  to  the  house  lands  in  Wingfield  for  the  soul's 
ealth  of  himself  and  his  wife  Maude,  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville 


and  Bertha  his  wife,  the  charter,  still  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  being  witnessed  by  Hervey's  younger  sons,  Hubert 
Walter,  Roger  and  Hamon.  Another  son,  Bartholomew,  wit- 
nessed a  charter  of  hb  brother  Hubert,  x  190-1 193.  That  these 
nephews  of  the  justiciar  profited  eariy  by  their  kinship  is  seen  in 
Hubert  Walter's  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  West  Dere- 
ham, wherein  he  speaks  of  "  dominus  Ranulphus  de  Glanvilla 
et  domina  Bertha  uxor  eius,  qui  nos  nutrierunt"  Hubert, 
indeed,  becoming  one  of  his  unde's  clerks,  was  so  much  in  his 
confidence  that  Gervase  of  Canterbury  speaks  of  the  two  as  ruling 
the  kingdom  together.  King  Ricluurd,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  (1193)  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Waxy  of  counsel,  subtle  of  wit,"  he 
was  the  champion  of  Canterbuxy  and  of  £i{gland,  and  the  news 
of  his  death  drew  the  cry  from  King  John  that  "  now,  for  the 
first  time,  am  I  king  in  truth." 

Between  these  two  great  statesmen  Theobald  Walter,  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  archbishop,  rose  and  flourished.  Theobald 
is  found  in  the  Liber  Niger  (c.  xx66)  as  holding  Amounderaess 
by  the  service  of  one  knighU  In  1x85  he  went  over  sea  to 
Waterford  with  John  the  king's  son,  the  freight  of  the  haraess 
sent  after  him  being  charged  in  the  Pipe  Roll.  Clad  in  that 
haraess  he  led  the  men  of  Cork  when  Dermot  MacCarthy,  prince 
of  Desmond,  was  put  to  the  sword,  John  rewarding  his  services 
with  lands  in  Limerick  and  with  tlus  important  fief  of  ArUow 
in  the  vale  of  Avoca,  where  he  made  his  Irish  seat  and  founded 
an  abbey.  Returning  to  England  he  accompanied  his  uncle 
Randulf  to  France,  both  witnessing  a  charter  delivemi  by  the 
king  at  Chinon  when  near  to  death.  Soon  afterwards,  Theobald 
Walter  was  given  by  John  that  hereditary  office  of  butler  to  the 
lord  of  Ireland,  which  makes  a  surname  for  his  descendants, 
styling  himself  pincema  when  he  attests  John's  charter  to  Dublin 
on  the  X5th  of  May  x  192.  J.  Horace  Round  has  pointed  out  that 
he  also  took  a  fresh  seal,  the  inscription  of  which  calls  him 
Theobald  Walter,  Butler  of  Ireland,  and  henceforward  he  is 
sometimes  surnamed  Butler  {U  Botiller).  When  John  Went 
abroad  in  X192,  Theobald  was  given  the  diarge  of  Lancaster 
castle,  but  in  XX94  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  his  brother 
Hubert,  who  summoned  it  in  King  Richard's  luune.  Making  his 
peace  through  Hubert's  influence,  he  was  sheriff  of  Lancashire 
for  King  Richard,  who  regranted  to  him  all  Amounderaess.  His 
fortunes  turaed  with  the  king's  death.  The  new  sovereign, 
treating  his  surrender  of  the  castle  as  treachery,  took  the  shrievalty 
from  him,  disseised  him  of  Amounderaess  and  sold  his  cantreds  of 
Limerick  land  to  William  de  Braose.  But  the  great  archbishop 
soon  found  means  to  bring  his  brother  back  to  favour,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1 201-2  Amounderaess,  by  writ  of  Uie  king, 
is  to  be  restored  to  Theobald  Walter,  dilecto  et  fiddi  nostra. 
Within  a  year  or  two  Theobald  left  England  to  end  his  days 
upon  his  Arklow  fief,  busying  himself  with  religious  foundations 
at  Wotheney  in  Limerick,  at  Arklow  and  at  Nenagh.  At 
Wotheney  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  shortly  before  the  X2th 
of  February  x  205-6,  when  an  entry  in  the  Close  Roll  is  oonceraed 
with  his  widow.  This  widow,  Maude,  daughter  of  Robert  le 
Vavasor  of  Denton,  was  given  up  to  her  father,  who,  buying  the 
right  of  marrying  her  at  a  price  of  x2oo  marks  and  two  palfreys, 
gave  her  to  Fulk  fit^-Warine.  Theobald,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Theobald  and  Maude,  a  diild  of  six  years  old,  was  likewise 
taken  into  the  keeping  of  his  grandfather  Robert,  but  letters 
from  the  king,  dated  the  snd  of  March  x  205-6,  told  Robert, 
"  as  he  loved  Ids  body,"  to  surrender  the  hdr  at  once  to  Gilbert 
fits-Reinfrid,  the  baron  of  KendaL 

Adding  to  its  possessions  by  nutfriages  the  house  advanced 
itself  among  the  nobility  of  Ireland.  On  the  xst  of  September 
X3X5,  its  chief,  Edmund  Walter  aliat  Edmtmd  the  Butler,  for 
services  against  the  Scottish  raiders  and  Ulster  rebels,  had  a 
charter  of  the  castle  and  manors  of  Carrick,  Macgriffyn  and 
Roscrea  to  bold  to  him  and  his  heirs  nA  nomiw  et  honore  camiiis 
de  Karryk,  This  charter,  however,  while  apparently  creating  an 
earldom,  failed,  as  Mr  Round  has  explained,  to  make  his  issue 
earls  of  Carrick.  But  James,  the  son  and  heir  of  Edmund, 
having  married  in  X327  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  daughter  of  Humfrcy, 
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call  of  Herefotd  and  Essex,  high  constable  of  England,  by  a 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  was  created  an  Irish  earl  on  the  and  of 
November  13  aS,  with  Uie  title  of  Ormonde. 

From  the  eaxly  years  of  the  14th  century  the  Ormonde  earls, 
generation  by  generation,  were  called  to  the  chief  government 
of  Ireland  as  lords-keeper,  lords-lieutenant,  deputies  or  lords- 
justices,  and  unlike  their  hereditary  oiemies  the  Geraldines 
they  kept  a  tradition  of  loyalty  to  the  English  crown  and  to 
English  custom.  Their  history  is  full  of  warring  with  the  native 
Iri^,  and  as  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  even  so,  we  are  told, 
it  rested  over  the  red  bog  of  Athy  while  James  the  White  Earl  was 
staying  the  wild  O'Mores.  More  than  one  of  the  earls  of  Ormonde 
had  the  name  of  a  scholar,  while  of  the  6th  earl,  master  of  every 
European  tongue  and  ambassador  to  many  courts,  Edward  IV. 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  were  good  breeding  and  liberal 
qualities  lost  to  the  world  they  might  be  found  again  in  John, 
eui  of  Ormonde.  The  earls  were  often  absent  from  Ireland  on 
errands  of  war  or  peace.  James,  the  5th  earl,  had  the  English 
earldom  of  Wiltshire  given  him  in  1449  'or  his  Lancastrian  seal. 
He  fought  at  St  Albans  in  1455,  casting  his  harness  into  a  ditch 
as  he  fled  the  field,  and  he  led  a  wing  at  Wakefield.  Ifis  stall 
plate  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter  is  still  in  St  Georgefs  chapel. 
Defeated  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's  Cross  and 
taken  prisoner  after  Towton,  his  fate  is  uncertain,  but  rumour 
said  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Newcastle,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  John  Paston  about  May  1461  sends  tidings  that  '*  the  Erie 
of  Wylchir  is  bed  is  sette  on  London  Brigge." 

To  his  time  belongs  a  document  illustrating  a  curious  tradition 
of  the  Butlers.  His  petition  to  parliament  when  he  was  convey- 
ing Buckinghamshire  lands  to  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Acres 
in  London,  redtes  that  he  does  so  "  in  worship  of  that  glorious 
martyr  St  Thomas,  sometime  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose 
blood  the  said  earl  of  Wiltshire,  his  father  and  many  of  his 
ancestors  are  lineally  descended."  But  the  pedigrees  hi  which 
genealogists  have  sought  to  make  this  descent  definite  will  not 
bear  investigation.  Tht  Wiltshire  earldom  died  with  him  and 
the  Irish  earldom  was  for  a  time  forfeited,  his  two  brothers, 
John  and  Thomas,  sharing  his  attainder.  John  was  restored  in 
blood  by  Edward  IV.;  and  Thomas,  the  7th  earl,  summoned  to 
the  English  parliament  in  1495  *>  Lord  Rochford,  a  title  taken 
from  a  Bohun  manor  in  Essex,  saw  the  statute  of  attainder 
annulled  by  Henry  VII.'s  first  parliamenL  He  died  without 
male  issue  hi  1 5 1 5.  Of  his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  Anne  was 
married  to  Sir  James  St  Leger,  and  Biargaret  to  Sir  William 
Boleyn  of  Blfckling,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Sir  James  and 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  The  latter,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
created  eari  of  Wiltshire  and  Onnonde  in  1539. 

In  Ireland  the  heir  male  of  the  Onnonde  earls,  Sir  Piers  Butier 
— "  red  Piers  " — assumed  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  in  15x5  and 
seised  upon  the  Irish  estates.  Being  a  good  ally  against  the  rebel 
Irish,  the  government  temporized  with  his  claim.  He  was  an 
Irishman  bom,  allied  to  the  wild  Irish  chieftains  by  his  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  MacMorrogh  Kavanagh;  the  earldom  had 
been  tong  in  the  male  line;  all  Irish  sentiment  was  against  the 
feudal  custom  which  would  take  it  out  of  the  Camfly,  and  the  two 
co-heirs  were  widows  of  JSnglish  knii^ts.  In  xsaa,  styled  "  Sir 
Piers  Butler  pretending  himself  to  be  eari  of  Ormonde,"  he  was 
made  chief  governor  of  Ireland  as  lord  deputy,  and  on  the  ajrd 
of  February  1527/8,  following  an  agreement  with  the  co-heirs 
of  the  7th  earl,  whereby  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  was  declared 
to  be  at  the  king's  disposal,  he  was  created  eari  of  Ossory.  But 
the  Irish  estates,  dedaxed  forfeit  to  the  crown  in  1536  under  the 
Act  of  Absentee,  were  granted  to  him  as  "  eari  of  Ossory  and 
Ormonde."  Although  the  Boleyn  eari  of  Ormonde  and  Wiltshire 
was  still  alive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Piers  BuUer  had  a 
patent  of  the  Onnonde  earidom  about  the  a  and  of  February 
X  537/8f  from  which  date  his  successors  must  reckon  their  peerage. 
Ha  son  and  heir,  James  the  Lame,  who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Thuries  on  the  and  of  January  1535/6,  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  in  1543/4  which,  confirming  the  grant  to  his  father 
of  the  earidom,  gave  him  the  old  "pie-eminenoe"  of  the  ancient 
earidom  of  ijaS. 


Eari  James  was  poisoned  at  a  supper  in  Ely  Home  in  154A, 
and  Thomas  the  Black  Eari,  his  son  and  hdr,  was  bravgiu  up 
at  the  English  court,  professing  the  reformed  idigMm.  H» 
sympathies  were  with  the  Irish,  although  he  stood  staoxkdUy 
for  law  and  order,  and  for  the  great  part  of  his  life  be  was  wi<cst- 
ling  with  rcbellioiL  His  lands  having  been  harried  by  his 
hereditary  enemies  the  Desmond  Geraldines,  Eli?abcth  pve  him 
his  revenge  by  appointing  him  in  1580  inilitary  guvtiurm  of 
Munster,  with  a  comroi^on  to  "  banish  and  vanquish  thesr 
cankered  Desmonds,"  then  in  open  rebellion.  In  three  nwpth^. 
by  his  own  account,  he  had  put  to  the  sword  46  npcaim,  Soc 
notorious  traitors  and  4000  others,  and,  after  four  years'  fig^tm^ 
Gerald,  eari  of  Desmond,  a  price  on  his  head,  was  taka  acd 
killed.  Dying  in  x6x4  without  lawful  issue,  Thomas  was  soooieded 
by  his  nephew  Walter  of  Kilcash,  who  had  fought  beside  him 
against  the  Burkes  and  O'Morcs.  But  Sir  Robert  Prestoo,  after- 
wards created  eari  of  Desmond,  claimed  a  great  part  of  tte 
Ormonde  lands  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Black  Eari's  dao^ter 
and  heir.  In  spite  of  the  loyal  services  of  Eari  Walter,  Kiag 
James  supported  the  claimant,  and  the  eari,  refusing  to  snbcsic 
to  a  royal  award,  was  thrown  into  gB<d,  where  be  lay  for  eight 
years  in  great  poverty,  his  rents  being  cut  off.  Althoo^  Ilbentrd 
in  1625  he  was  not  acknowledged  heir  to  his  uncle's  estates  n&tii 
x63a  His  son,  ^^scount  Thuries,  being  drowned  on  a  pas&age 
to  England,  a  grandson  succeeded  him. 

This  grandson,  James  Butier,  is  perhaps  the  most  fanoos  of 
the  long  line  of  Ormondes.  By  his  marriage  with  bis  arasia 
Elizabeth  Preston,  the  Ormonde  tities  were  once  moic  united 
with  all  the  Ormonde  estates.  A  loyal  soldier  and  state 
he  commanded  for  the  king  in  Ireland,  where  he 
the  two  fires  of  Catholic  rebels  and  Protestant 
In  Ireland  he  stayed  long  enough  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  in  1649, 
but  defeated  at  Rathmines,  hb  garrisons  broken  hy  Cromvrfl, 
he  quitted  the  country  at  the  end  of  1650.  At  the  Rcstontioc 
he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  his  estates  having  been  restored 
to  him  with  the  addition  of  the  county  palatine  of  TIppciacy, 
taken  by  James  I.  from  his  grandfathn.  In  xdja  be  h»d  bees 
created  a  marquess.  The  English  earidom  of  Brecknock  was 
added  in  x66o  and  an  Irish  dukedom  of  Ormonde  in  the  foOowisg 
year.  In  1682  he  had  a  patent  for  an  English  dukedom  with  the 
same  titie.  Buckingham's  intrigues  deprived  him  for  sevca 
years  of  his  lord-lieutenancy,  and  a  deq)erate  attempt  was  made 
upon  his  life  in  1670,  when  a  company  of  ruffians  dragged  him 
from  his  coach  in  St  James's  Street  and  sought  to  huny  him  to 
the  gallows  at  Tyburn.  His  son's  threat  that,  if  harm  befell  his 
father  he  would  pistol  Buckingham,  even  if  he  were  behind  the 
king's  chair,  may  have  saved  him  from  assassanation.  At  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  was  once  more  taken  from  wctivc 
employment,  and  "Barzillai,  crowned  with  bonour  and  with 
years  "  died  at  his  Dorsetshire  house  in  x688.  He  had  seen  his 
great-great-unde  the  Black  Eari,  who  was  bom  in  1532,  and  a 
great-grandson  was  playing  beside  him  a  few  hours  before  hb 
death.  His  brave  son  Ouory, "  the  ddest  hope  with  every  gnct 
adorned,"  died  dght  years  before  him,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  grandson  James,  the  second  duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  1 
recognized  leader  of  the  London  Jacobites,  was  attainted  in 
X7X5i  his  honours  and  estates  being  forfdted.  The  duke  lived 
thirty  years  in  exile,  chiefly  at  Avignon,  and  died  in  the  rebeffioQ 
year  ^  1745  without  surviving  issue.  His  younger  brotbcr 
Charies,  whom  King  WiUiam  had  created  Lord  Butler  of  Westoe 
in  the  English  peerage  and  eari  of  Arran  in  the  Irish,  was  alfawed 
to  purchase  tht  Ormonde  estates.  On  the  eari's  death  withoot 
issue  in  1758  the  estates  were  enjoyed  by  a  sbter,  passing  in  1760^ 
by  settiement  of  the  eari  of  Arran,  to  John  Butler  of  Kika^ 
descendant  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  duke.  John  dying 
six  years  later  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Butier,  a  lint  cousin, 
whose  son  John,  hdr-male  of  the  line  of  Ormonde,  became  carl 
of  Ormonde  and  Ossory  and  Viscount  Thuries  in  r79i,  the  Irish 
parliament  reversing  the  attainder  of  X71S.  Walter,  son  and 
heir  of  the  restored  eari,  was  given  an  English  peerage  as  Lord 
Butier  of  Uanthony  (x8ox)  and  an  Irish  marquessate  of  Onnaode 
(x8i6),  tiUes  that  died  with  him.    This  Lord  Ormonde  in  iSxo 
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wM  to  the  crown  for  the  great  sum  of  £ax6,ooo  his  ancestral 
right  to  the  prisage  of  wines  in  Ireland.  For  his  brother  and  heir, 
created  Lord  Ormonde  of  Uanthony  at  the  coronation  oi  George 
IV.,  the  Irish  marquessate  was  revived  in  x8as  and  descended 
in  the  direct  line. 

The  earls  of  Carrick  (Ireland  1748),  Viscounts  Ikerrin  (Ireland 
i62g),  daim  descent  from  a  brother  of  the  first  Ormonde  earl, 
while  the  viscounts  Moxmtgarret  (Ireland  1550)  spring  from  a 
3!oaiiger  son  of  Piers,  the  Red  Earl  of  Ossory.    Tlie  barony  of 
C&her  (Ireland  1543),  created  for  Sir  Thomas  Butler  of  Chaier 
or  Caher-down-Eske,  a  descendant  in  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  Butlers,  fell  into  abeyance  among  heirs  general  on. the  death 
of  the  and  baron  in  1560.    It  was  again  created,  after  the  sur- 
render of  their  rights  by  the  heirs  general,  in  x  583  for  Sir  Theobald 
Buder  (d.  1596),  and  became  extinct  in  X858  on  the  death  of 
Richard  Butler,  13th  baron  and  2nd  viscount  Caher,  and  second 
carl  of  Glengall.   Buttlcr  von  Clonebou|^,  genannl  Haimhausen, 
count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  descends  from  the  3rd 
call  of  Ormonde,  the  imperial  title  having  been  revived  in  x68i 
in  memory  of  the  services  of  a  kinsman,  Walter,  Count  Butler 
(d.  1634),  the  dragoon  officer  who  carried  out  the  murder  of 
WaUcnstcin. 

See  Lancashire  Inquests,  1205-1307;  Lancaahiie  and  Cheshire 
Record  Society,  xlvili.;  Chronicles  of  Matthew  Paris,  Roger  of 
Hovcden,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  &c;  Dictionary  of  Natiomu  Bio- 
napkyi  G.  E.  C.'s  Compute  Peera^i  Carte's  Ormonde  papers; 
raston  Letters;  .Rolls  of  parliament;  fine  rolls,  liberate  rolls,  pipe 
x>Us,  &c  (O.  Ba.) 

BUTLEB*  ALBAN  (17x0-1773),  English  Roman  Catholic 
mest  and  hagiologist,  was  bom  in  Northampton  on  the  a4th 
)f  October  X710.  He  was  educated  at  the  English  college, 
>ouai,  where  on  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he  heldtucces- 
ively  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  He  laboured  for 
ome  time  as  a  missionary  priest  in  StaflFordshire,  held  several 
lositions  as  tutor  to  young  Roman  Catholic  noblemen,  and  was 
inally  appointed  president  of  the  English  seminary  at  St  Omer, 
rbere  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  xsth  of  May  1773. 
tu  tier's  great  work,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints ^  the  result  of  thirty 
ears*  study  (4  vols.,  London,  17  56-1 7  59),  has  paued  through 
lany  editions  and  translations  (best  edition,  including  valuable 
otes,  Dublin,  la  vols.  1779-1780).  It  is  a  popular  and  com- 
endious  reproduction  of  the  Acta  SanctorMm^  exhibiting  great 
idustry  and  research,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  best  work  of  its 
hd  in  English  literature. 

See  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  A.  B.  by  C.  B.,  i.e.  by  his  nephew 
harle»  Butler  (London,  1799);  and  Joseph  Gillow's  Biblio^apkical 
ictionary  of  En^ish  Calkmics,  voL  i. 

BUTLER.  BENJAMIN  FRANKUN  (1818-1893),  American 
w-yer,  soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Deerfield,  New 
ampshire,  on  the  5th  of  November  x8i8.  He  graduated  at 
aterville  (now  Colby)  College  in  1838,  was  admitted  to  the 
assachusctts  bar  in  1840,  began  practice  at  Lowell,  Massa- 
usctts,  and  early  attained  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  particularly 

criminal  cases.  Entering  politics  as  a  Democrat,  he  first 
iractcd  general  attention  by  his  violent  campaign  in  Lowell 
advocacy  of  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  a  ten-hour  day 

labourers;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
prescntativea  in  1853,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1859,  and  was 
iclcgate  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions  from  1848 
1 860.  In  that  of  1 860  at  Charleston  he  advocated  the  nomina- 
n  of  Jeff«raon  Davis  and  opposed  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  in 

ensuing  campaign  he  supported  Breckinridge. 
Vfter  the  Baltimore  riot  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
tier,  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  state  militia,  was  sent  by 
tremor  John  A.  Andrew,  with  a  force  of  Massachusetts  troops,  to 
pen  communication  between  the  Union  states  and  the  Federal 
It&L  By  his  energetic  and  careful  work  Butler  achieved  his 
pose  without  fighting,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  made 
[or-gencral,  U.S.V.  Whilst  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
declined  to  return  to  their  owners  fugitive  slaves  who  had 
le  within  his  lines,  on  the  ground  that,  as  labourers  for 
ifications,  ftc,  they  were  contraband  of  war,  thus  originating 

phrase  **  contraband  "  as  applied  to  the  negroes.  In  the 
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conduct  of  tactical  operations  Butler  was  almost  uniformly 
unsuccessful,  and  his  first  actionAt  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  was  a  humili- 
ating defeat  for  the  National  anns.  Later  in  z86  x  he  commanded 
an  expeditionary  force,  whidi,  in  conjunction  with  the  navy, 
took  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  N.C.  Jn  i86a  he  commanded 
the  force  which  occupied  New  Orleans.  In  the  administration 
of  that  city  he  showed  great  firmness  and  severity.  New  Orleans 
was  unusually  healthy  and  orderly  during  the  Butler  regime. 
Many  of  his  acts,  however,  gave  great  offence,  particularly  the 
seizure  of  $800,000  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Dutch  consul,  and  an  order,  issued  after  some  provocation, 
on  May  1 5th,  that  if  any  woman  should  "  insult  or  show  contempt 
for  any  officer  or  soldier  <tf  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded 
and  shall  be  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  town 
plying  her  avocation."  This  order  provoked  protests  both  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  also  abroad,  particularly  in  England 
and  France,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  removal  in 
December  i86a.  On  the  ist  of  June  he  had  executed  one  W.  B. 
Mumford,  who  had  torn  down  a  United  States  flag  placed  by 
Farragut  on  the  United  States  mint;  and  for  this  execution  he 
was  denounced  (Dec.  x86a)  by  President  Davis  as  "  a  felon 
deserving  capital  punishment,"  who  if  captured  should  be 
reserved  for  execution.  In  the  campaign  of  1864  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  which  he  commanded 
creditably  in  several  battles.  But  his  mismanagement  of  the 
expedition  against  t^ort  Fisher,  N.C,  led  to  his  recall  by  General 
Grant  in  December. 

He  was  a  Republican  representative  in  Congress  from  1867 
to  1879,  except  in  1875-187.7.  In  Congress  he  was  conspicuous 
as  a  Radical  Republican  in  Reconstruction  legislation,  and  was 
one  of  the  managers  selected  by  the  House  to  conduct  the 
impeachment,  before  the  Senate,  of  President  Johnson,  opening 
the  case  and  taking  the  most  prominent  part  in  it  on  his  side; 
he  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  President  Grant  and  was 
regarded  as  his  spokesman  in  the  House,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost'  advocates  of*  the  payment  in  "  greenbacks  "  of  the 
government  bonds.  In  X871  he  was  a  defeated  candidate  for 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  in. 1879  when  he  ran  on  the 
Democratic  and  Greenback  tickets,  but  in  i88a  he  was  elected 
by  the  Democrats  who  got  no  other  state  offices.  In  1883 
he  was  defeated  on  renomination.  As  presidential  nominee  of 
the  Greenback  and  Anti-Monopolist  parties,  he  polled  175,370 
votes  in  1884,  when  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  nomination  by 
the  Democratic  party  of  Grover  Cleveland,  to  defeat  whom  he 
tried  to  "  throw  "  his  own  votes  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
to  the  Republican  candidate.  His  professional  income  as  a 
lawyer  was  estimated  at  $100,000  per  annum  shortly  before  his 
death  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  nth  of  January  1^93.  He 
was  an  able  but  erratic  administrator  and  soldier,  and  a  brilliant 
lawyer.  As  a  politician  he  excited  bitter  opposition,  and  was 
charged,  apparently  with  justice,  with  corruption  and  venality 
in  conniving  at  and  sharing  the  profits  of  illicit  trade  vrith  the 
Confederates  carried  on  by  his  brother  at  New  Orleans  and  by 
his  brother-in-law  in  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  while  General  Butler  was  in  command. 

See  Tames  Parton,  Butler  in  New  Orleans  (New  York,  1863), 
which,  however,  deals  inadequately  with  the  charges  brought  against 
Butler;  and  The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Major-Ceneral  B.  F,  Butler:  Butler's  Booh  (New  York.  1893),  to  be 
used  with  caution  as  regards  fscts. 

BUTLER,  CHARUSS  (i75o-x83a),  British  lawyer  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  14th  of  August 
X75a  He  was  educated  at  Douai,  and  in  1775  entered  at 
linroln's  Inn.  He  had  considerable  practice  as  a  conveyancer, 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  1791 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  x83a  he  took  silk,  and  was  made  a 
bencher  of  Ltncohi's  Inn.  He  died  on  the  and  of  June  in  the 
same  year.  Hu  literary  activity  was  enormous,  and  the  niunber 
of  his  published  works  comprises  about  fifty  volumes.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Reminiscences  (i8ai-i8a7); 
Horae  Biblicae  (1797),  which  has  passed  through  several  editions; 
Horae  Jnridicae  Subsecivae  (1804);  Booh  of  the  Roman  Cathdie 
Church  (i8a5),  which  was  directed  against  Southey  and  excited 
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iome  controversy;  lives  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Bossuet,  F^nelon. 
He  also  edited  and  completed  the  Lites  of  the  Saints  of  his  uncle, 
Alban  Butler,  Feame's  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders  md 
Hargrave's  edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton's  Laws  of  England 

(i77S). 

A  complete  list  of  Butler's  works  is  contained  in  Joseph  Gillow's 
Bibltographical  Dictionary  of  English  CathoUcSt  vol.  i.  pp.  357-364. 

BUTLER,  GEORGE  (1774-1853),  English  schoolmaster  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
G>llege,  Cambridge,  where  he  afterwards  became  fellow,  in  the 
capacity  first  of  mathematical  lecturer,  and  afterwards  of  classical 
tutor.  He  was  elected  a  public  examiner  of  the  university  in 
1804,  and  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  select  preachers. 
As  head  master  of  Harrow  (1805-1829)  his  all-round  knowledge, 
his  tact  and  hi^  skill  as  an  athlete  rendered  his  administration 
successful  and  popular*  On  his  retirement  he  settled  down  at 
Gayton,  Northamptonshire,  a  living  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  his  college  in  1814.  In  1836  he  became  dianccllor 
of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  dean 
of  Peterborough.  His  few  publications  include  some  notes  of 
Harrow,  entitled  Harrow^  a  Selection  of  Lists  of  the  School  between 
1770  and  1828  (Peterborough,  1849). 

His  eldest  son,  George  BtnxES  (1819-1890),  was  principal 
of  Liverpool  College  (1866-1882)  and  canon  of  Winchester.  Jn 
1852  he  married  Josephine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Grey 
of  Dilston.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  December*  1906  (see  her 
Autobiography,  1909).  Mrs  Josephine  Butler,  as  she  was  com- 
monly called  afterwards,  was  a  woman  of  intense  moral  and 
spiritual  force,  who  devoted  herself  to  rescue  work,  and  specially 
to  resisting  the  "  state  regulation  of  vice  "  whether  by  the 
CD.  Acts  in  India  or  by  any  system  analogous  to  that  of  the 
continent  in  England. 

His  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hensy  Montagu  Butler, 
became  one  of  the  best-known  scholars  of  his  day.  Bom  in 
1833,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he  was 
senior  daasic  in  1855  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1859  he  became  buid  masterof  Harrow,  as  his  father  had  been, 
and  only  resigned  on  being  made  dean  of  Gloucester  in  1885. 
In  x886  he  was  elected  master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  His 
publications  include  various  volumes  of  sermons,  but  his  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  wide  scholarship,  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  his  great  practical  influence  both  as  a  headmaster 
and  at  Cambridge.  .  He  married  first  (1861),  Georgina  Elliot, 
and  secondly- (x888)  Agneta  Frances  Ramsay  (who  in  1887  was 
senior  classic  at  Cambridge),  and  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughtfirs. 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH  ii6g9^frs?)%  English  divine  and  philo- 
sopher, bishop  of  Durham,  was  bora  at  Wantage,  in  Berluhire, 
on  the  1 8th  of  May  1692.  His  father,  a  linen-draper  of  that 
town,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  young  Butler 
should  be  educated  for  the  ministry  in  that  churdL  The  boy 
was  placed  under  the  caie  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton,  master  of 
the  grammar  school  at  Wantage,  and  remained  there  for  some 
years.  He  was  then  sent  to  Samuel  Jones's  dissenting  academy 
at  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  at  Tewkesbury,  where  his  most 
intimate  friend  was  Thomas  Seeker,  .who  became  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

While  at  this  academy  Butler  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  of  Presbyterianism,  and  after  much  deliberation 
resolved  to  join  the  Church  of  England.  About  the  same  time 
he  hegiBiL  to  study  with  care  Samud  Clarke's  celebrated  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  which  had  been 
published  as  the  Boyle  Lectures  a  few  years  previously.  With 
great  modesty  and  secrecy  Butler,  then  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  wrote  to  the  author  propounding  certain  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  proofs  Of  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Clarke  answered  his  unknown  opponent  with  a  gravity 
add  care  that  showed  his  high  opinion  of  the  metaphysical 
acuteness  displayed  in  the  objections,  and  published  the  corre- 
spondence in  later  edition»of  the  Demonstration,  Butler  acknow- 
ledged that  Clarke's  reply  satisfied  him  on  one  of  the  points, 
and  he  subsequently  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  other.    In  one  of 


Jiis  letters  we  already  find  the  germ  of  his  famotts  dSctaai  that 
"  probability  is  the  guide  of  life." 

In  March  X715  he  entered  at  Oriel  CcXkgt,  Oxford,  bat  kx 
some  time  found  it  uncongenial  and  thought  of  migrating  to 
Cambridge.  But  he  made  a  dose  friend  in  <Mie  of  the  resuia: 
fellows,  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  William  Talbot,  then  btsfaop  cf 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  Salisbury  and  Durhaun.  In  171S  be 
took  his  degree,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and  on  ibt 
recommendation  of  Talbot  and  Clarke  was  nonunated  preacher 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  where  he  continued  till  1726.  li  %ss 
here  that  he  preached  his  famous  Fifteen  Sermatu  (i;:6) 
induding  the  well-known  discourses  on  human  nature.  In  t;:i 
he  had  been  given  a  prebend  at  Salisbury  by  Btsbop  Talbct 
who  on  his  translation  to  Durham  gave  Botkr  the  12%-isg  of 
Houghton-le-Skeme  in  that  county,  and  in  1725  presented  kia 
to  the  wealthy  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In  1726  be  resigned  kii 
prcachership  at  the  Rolls. 

For  ten  years  Butler  remained  in  perfect  sedusioo  at  Stuihc^e. 
He  was  only  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  man  o-.cck 
loved  and  respected,  who  used  to  ride  a  black  pcmy  very  fis!, 
and  whose  known  benevolence  was  much  practised  opoa  by 
beggars.  Archbishop  Blackburae,  when  asked  by  Queen  Carofiae 
whether  he  was  still  alive,  answered,  "  He  is  not  dead,  Dodajc. 
but  buried."  1^1733  he  was  made  chaplain  to  LocdCliacoe&ar 
Talbot,  dder  brother  of  his  dead  friend  Edward,  and  in  i7j£ 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  In  the  same  year  he  was  amMiated 
derk  of  the  doset  to  the  queen,  and  had  to  take  pan  in  tk 
metaphysical  conversation  parties  which  she  loved  to  gather 
round  her.  He  met  Berkeley  frequently,  but  in  his  vritiap 
does  not  refer  to  him.  In  1736  also  appeared  his  great  work. 
The  Analogy  of  JUligion. 

In  1737  (^een  Caroline  died;  on  her  deathbed  she  recor- 
mended  Butler  to  the  favour  of  her  husband.  George  secmri 
to  think  his  obligation  sufficiently  discharged  by  apfjoisu^; 
Butler  in  1738  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  the  poorer  see  in  tiie 
kingdom.  The  severe  but  dignified  letter  to  Walpolc.  in  vbic!: 
Butler  accepted  the  preferment,  showed  that  the  slight  was  fri: 
and  resented.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  bdsbop  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rich  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  2746  was  wr^d' 
derk  of  the  doset  to  the  Idng.  In  1747  the  primacy  was  ofiovd 
to  Butler,  who,  it  is  said,  dedined  it,  on  the  ground  that  **  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  try  to  support  a  falling  church."  Tk£ 
stoiy  has  not  the  best  authority,  and  thou^  the  despon^sg 
tone  of  some  of  Butler's  writings  may  give  it  caloar,  it  is  not  ia 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  in  1750  he  accepted  the  sec 
of  Durham,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Edward  ChajHOer.  H:s 
charge  to  the  dcrgy  of  the  diocese,  the  only  charge  of  his  kx»«a 
to  us,  is  a  wei^ty  and  valuable  address  on  the  ioportaace  c: 
external  forms  in  religion.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  ortr 
the  altar  of  his  private  chapd  at  Bristol  he  had  a  crost  of  white 
marble,  gave  rise  to  an  absurd  rumour  that  the  bishop  had  too 
great  a  leaning  towards  Romanism.  At  Durham  he  was  very 
charitable,  and  expended  large  sums  in  building  and  deoontia^ 
his  church  and  reudcnce.  His  private  eiqiettscs  weie  ezceediagl> 
smalL  Shortly  after  his  translation  his  constitution  begaa  ic 
break  up,  and  he  died  on  the  x6th  of  June  X752,  at  Bath,  whither 
he  had  removed  for  his  health.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedn! 
of  Bristol,  and  over  his  grave  a  monument  was  ctccted  in  iS}4. 
with  an  epitaph  by  Southey.  According  to  his  express  <mk:%, 
all  his  MSS.  were  burned  after  his  dea^  Bishop  Butkr  was 
never  married.  His  personal  ^pcarance  has  been  dLetdkd  in  a 
few  lines  by  Hutchinson: — "  He  was  of  a  most  reverend  a^xci. 
his  face  thhi  and  pale;  but  there  was  a  divine  placidacs  vbiwh 
inspired  veneration,  and  expressed  the  most  beoevolent  ni'td. 
His  white  hair  hung  gracefully  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  vboie 
figure  was  patriarchaL" 

Butler  was  an  earnest  and  deep-thinking  Christiaa,  ndaacfcay 
by  temperament,  and  grieved  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  bcpt- 
I^y  irreligious  condition  of  his  age.  In  his  view  not  ooJy  the 
rdigious  life  of  the  nation,  but  (what  he  regarded  as  tynoayviou  < 
the  church  itself,  was  in  an  alxnost  hqpcless  state  of  decay,  as  ve 
see  from  his  first  and  only  charge  to  the  diocese  of  Durham  aai 
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(Dthosium.  He  even  uked  John  Woley,  in  i;]q,  to  desiil  froi 
pnadiiiitiD  hii  dioccK  of  Briitol,  and  in  i  ncmonbte  interview 
viih  Ihc  groil  pnodier  remarlicd  llut  uiy  diim  to  dM  i 
ordiuTy  plu  of  the  Hoiy  Spiiit  vas  "  a  homd  thing,  ■ 
bomd  Ihini,  >ir."  Yet  Butler  wai  keenly  interated  in  thoae 
nry  minen  of  Kingswood  among  wham  We»ley  prtadted,  and 
left  £joa  lowardi  building  a  chureh  for  Ibem.  It  ii  a  _ 
mistake  lo  luppoae  that  liecauM  be  look  no  great  pan  in  politics 
be  hid  no  inlemt  in  the  practical  questions  of  his  time,  oi 
he  vu  »  immened  in  metapbysia  as  to  live  in  the  clouds. 
His  inlellecl  vas  profound  and  comprehensive,  thoroughly 
quiliEid  to  gnpple  with  the  deepest  problems  of  metaphyilca, 
but  by  natuial  preference  occupying  itself  mainly  with  the 
pRCtiol  and  moral,  Man's  conduct  In  hie,  not  his  theory  of 
ihe  uoivene,  was  what  interested  him.  The  Anaiofy  was 
writlen  to  connieiaei  the  piaciieal  mischief  which  he  considered 
wrought  by  deists  and  other  freethinkers,  and  the  Sermma  lay 
a  good  dell  of  stress  on  everyday  Christian  duties.  Hii  style 
has  frequently  been  blamed  for  ila  obscurity  and  difficulty, 
but  thi«  is  due  to  two  causes;  his  habit  of  compressing  his  argu- 
ments into  narrow  compass,  and  of  always  writing  with  the 
f^posite  side  of  the  case  in  view,  so  that  it  has  been  said  of  the 
Analoty  that  it  mises  more  doubts  than  It  solves.  One  is  also 
often  tempted  away  from  the  main  course  of  the  argumei 
Ihe  careand  precision  with  which  Butler  formulates  small  points 

His  great  work,  Tki  A  nelaty  e{  Rilipai,  Nalural  ami  Rctcdtd, 
U  Ot  Cnrit  and  CimsiUtaien  */  Salmi,  cannot  be  adequately 

the  period  at  which  it  appeared.  It  was  intended  as  a  defence 
against  Ihe  great  tide  of  deislical  speculation  [see  Deism),  which 
in  the  apprehension  of  many  good  men  seemed  likely  to  sweep 
away  the  restraints  of  religion  and  make  way  for  a  general 
reign  of  licence.     Butler  did  not  enter  the  lists  in  the  ordinary 

apponent.  Thus  It  wis  Benlley  venui  Collins,  Sherlock  venus 
Woolslon,  Law  venus  Tindal,  The  Anaiaty,  on  the  contrary, 
lid  not  directly  refer  to  the  deists  at  all,  and  yet  it  worked  more 
uvoc  with  their  position  thin  lU  the  other  books  put  together, 
Lnd  remains  practically  the  one  surviving  landmark  of  the  whole 
iispute.  Its  central  motive  Is  to  prove  that  all  the  objections 
■aised  against  revealed  or  supernatural  religion  apply  wiUi  equal 
orce  to  ilu  whole  constitution  of  nature,  and  thai  the  generil 
natogy  between  Ihe  piindples  of  divine  government,  as  set 
irlh  by  the  biblical  revelation,  and  those  observable  In  the 
ourse  of  nature,  leads  us  to  the  warrantable  conclusion  that 
here  is  one  Author  of  both.  Wilhoot  altogether  eschewing 
iinuel  Clarke's  a  pricri  gyitem,  Bulfer  relies  milniy  on  the 
iductive  method,  not  professing  to  give  an  absolute  demon- 
nlian  so  much  as  a  probable  proof.  And  everything  is  brc^ht 
no  closest  relation  with  "  that  which  Is  the  foundation  of  ill 
ur  hopes  and  of  all  our  fears;  lU  our  hopes  and  feus  which  arc 
I  any  coDsideiatioa:  I  mean  a  Fulure  Life." 
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Qw  ledge  of  my  part 
ccrtaioiy  to  be  arcepled; 


dedphercd  by  haman 

., LdenpofiDdlvldudlKti, 

ay  slowly  »d  indiictively.  Complete 
whit  we  call  knowledge  <(  any  part 
crfect.  "  WeaanothaveaibviDuth 
I  koowing  the  whole."  So  bias  ea- 
IV  is  the  very  guide  of  life."  RenKio 
ituni  light,  and  the  only 
ButitSveinaaHnpleTed 
y  probable 


•nw.  In  this  emphitic  declanfion,  that  knowledre  of  the 
[  nature  is  mcrery  probable.  Butler  is  at  one  with  Hume, 
a  most  dilifitnl  student  of  the  bishop's  vorka.  What  can 
arcr  Hume^  celebrated  tnaaini— "  Anything  may  be  the 
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bislntentioB 
(ikf  Irujt  of 
ligknL  hS 
cctkas  that 

kis  k  to  be 
cuiiliea  and 
laUyeipeci 


.'  Eh  in  the"^ 


Lud  io  much  the  author  is  wiUiiw  to  allow. 

4  ku  MT^ment  a  aomewbat  wider  issue  appears,     tte  leefes  10  ibow 

that  the  dificultit*  in  the  lyslems  of  nalunl  and  mr«lni 

'  Batun.butalaothalthelacuii nature. 


reliljot , 

far  from  bnns  idvos*  lo  tbi  prind)^  of  religion,  ace  a  disii 
ground  for  ipferring  tlielr  probable  trvth.  He  cndeavaurs  to  st 
that  the  balance  of  pnbihBicy  b  enliiety  Id  favour  of  Ibe  Khemi 
religian,  that  this  ptobibllity  is  the  nalunl  coneluaion  fnnn  an 
•ivriini,  ri  n»iiTi>.  aiwl  tluit.  ig  nl^ian  b  I  mailer  of  practice. 


e  bound  to  adopt  tl 
[ht  one.     If,  we  ma 

fficulty  tn  the  ordi' 


imagine  him  saying,  the  p 


, jdibic  that r — 

an  00  objections  be  drawn  ininst  them  Ic 
alance  of  pmbibPity  is  in  their  favour.  1 
rom  what  is  known  of  natuiv  to  the  prol 
Ddlained  in  religion  Is  ths  celebrated  mcum 
Although  fiutter'i  work  is  peculiarly  one 
III  to  be  eahiblled  in  oatUne,  ler  ita  snec 
ompleteuess  with  which  '' 


to  us  ^ca- 


ble iruih  of 


nary.ofhi 


Were  man  not  immortal,  rdigioD  would  be  oi  little  value.    Now, 

B...1 1 —  ....  -"-npt  to  prove  the  tnilh  of  the  doctrine;  thai 

tber  quarter.    The  only  qucstk  ~  ~ "" — ' 


to  admit  hnmoftaGt] 


lortality  is  ■  fact  i  To 


any  probable 
tbetistoftl 


n  for  isfeniat  that 


poaiibitily? 


ia  ptobible.    If,  he  co 


pur  pvoent  luppfnesa  utd  misery  depend  upon  our  cond 
pot  dialributea  indiscriminately.  Therefore  do  argum 
bnwglit  from  tapoience  against  the  poasiblliiy  of  our  (l 
Bess  and  misery  likewise  depending  upon  conduct- 
analofy  of  nature  b  in  favour  of  sucl?  a  dispensation ;  it 
reasonable  or  probable.    Further,  we  ire  not  only  under  i  eovern- 

fiuiushed,  but  it  it  known  from  eqienence  that  virtue  and  vice  m 
ollawed  by  their  oitural  consequents— happiness  and  misery.  And 
though  the  distribution  of  these  rewords  b  not  perfect,  all  hindrances 
arepWinly  tcmporaiy  or  accidental.     It  may  therelore  be  concluded 
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this  arrangem^it  that  men  are  eorely  tempted,  and  may  very  eauly 
be  brought  to  neglect  that  on  whioi  thetr  future  welfaxe  depends, 
for  the  very  same  holds  good  in  nature.  Experience  shows  man  to 
be  in  a  state  of  trial  so  far  as  r^;ards  the  present;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  are  in  a  similar  state  as 
regards  the  future.  Finally,  it  can  surely  never  be  advanced  as  an 
arg[ument  against  the  truth  of  religion  that  there  are  many  thii^ 
in  It  which  wo^  do  not  comprehend;  when  experience  exhibits  to  us 
such  a  copious  stock  of  incomprehensibilities  in  the  ordinary  course 
and  constitution  of  nature. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  in  the  for^ioing  course 
of  argument  the  conduaon  is  invariably  from  czpenenoe  of  the 
present  order  of  things  to  the  reasonableness  or  probability  of  some 
other  system — of  a  future  state.  The  inference  in  all  cAses  passes 
beyond  the  field  of  experience ;  that  it  does  so  may  be  and  has  been 
advanced  as  a  conclusive  objection  against  it.  See  for  example  a 
passa^  in  Hume,  Works  (ea.  18S4),  tv.  i6i-x6a,  cf.  p.  160,  which 
says,  m  short,  that  no  argument  Irom  experienoe  can  ever  carry  us 
beyond  experience  itself.  However  well  grounded  this  reasoning 
may  be,  it  altogether  misses  the  point  at  whidh  Butler  aimed,  and 
is  indeed  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  analogical  argument. 
Butler  never  attempts  to  Pnte  that  a  future  life  regulated  according 
to  the  requirements  of  etnical  law  is  a  reality;  he  only  ctesires  to 
show  that  the  conception  of  such  a  life  is  not  irreconcilable  trith  what 
we  know  of  the  Course  of  nature,  and  that  consequently  it  b  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  thae  is  such  a  life.  Hume  readily 
grants  this  much,  though  he  hints  at  a  formidable  difficulty  which 
the  plan  of  the  Anahey  prevented  Butler  from  facing^,  the  proc^  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Butler  seems  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  his 
opponents'  admission  that  the  being  of  God  is  proved  by  reason, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  now,  upon  his  own  conception 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  reason,  fuch  a  proof  could  ever  be  given. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  no  flaw  in  Butler's  argument  that  hie  has 
left  atheism  as  a  possible  mode  of  viewing  the  universe,  because  his 
work  was  not  directed  against  the  atheists.  It  is,  however,  in  some 
degree  a  defect;  for  his  defence  of  religion  against  the  deists  rests 
ofi  a  view  of  reason  which  would  for  ever  predude  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  God's  existence. 

If,  however,  his  premises  be  granted,  and  the  narrow  issue  kept  in 
view,  the  argument  may  be  admitted  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  present  order  of  things,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, distributed  according  to  ethical  law.  When  the  argument 
from  analogy  seems  to  go  beyond  this,  a  peculiar  difficulty  starts 
up.  Let  it  be  granted  tliat  our  happiness  and  misery  in  this  life 
depend  upon  our  conduct — are,  in  fact,  the  rewards  and  punishments 
attached  by  God  to  certain  modes  of  action,  the  natural  conclusion 
from  analogy  would  seem  to  be  that  our  future  hapinness  or  the 
reverse  will  probably  depend  upon  our  actions  in  the  future  state. 
Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  show  that  analogy  leads  us  to 
believe  that  our  future  state  will  depend  upon  our  present  conduct. 
His  argument,  that  the  punishment  of  an  imprudent  act  often  follows 
after  a  long  interval  may  be  admitted,  but  does  not  advance  a  single 
step  towanls  the  conclusion  that  imprudent  acts  will  be  punished 
hereafter.  So,  too,  with  the  attempt  to  thaw  that  from  the  analogy 
of  the  present  life  we  may  not  unreasonably  infer  that  virtue  and 
vice  will  receive  their  respective  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter; 
it  may  be  admitted  that  virtuous  and  viaous  acts  are  naturally 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  reward  or  punishment,  and  treated  aocoro- 
ingly,  but  we  may  refuse  to  allow  the  argument  to  go  further,  and  to 
infer  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice  dependent  upon  our  conduct 
here.  Butler  could  strengthen  his  ari^ment  only  by  brin^g 
forward  prominently  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  ethical 
consdousness,  in  which  case  he  would  nave  approximated  to  Kant's 
position  with  regard  to  this  very  problem.  That  he  did  not  do  so  b, 
perhaps,  due  to  his  strong  desire  to  use  only  mch  premises  as  hb 
adversaries  the  deists  were  willing  to  allow. 

As  against  the  deists,  however,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  made 
out  his  point,  that  the  substantial  doctnnes  of  natural  religion  are 
not  opposed  to  reason  and  experience,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
credible.  The  positive  pnxrf  of  them  b  to  be  found  in  revealed 
religion,  which  has  disclosed  to  us  not  only  these  truths,  but  also  a 
further  scheme  not  discoverable  by  the  natural  light.  Here,  again, 
Butler  joins  issue  with  his  opponents.  Revealed  religion  had  been 
declared  to  be  nothing  but  a  republication  of  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  (Matthew  Tindal,  Ckrislianit^  as  Otd  as  the  CrecUion),  and 
all  revelation  had  been  objected  to  as  impossible.  To  show  that  such 
objections  are  invalid,  and  that  a  revelation  b  at  least  not  impossible, 
Butler  makes  use. mainly  of  hb  doctrine  of  human  ignorance. 
Revelation  had  been  rejected  because  it  lay  altogether  beyond  the 
sphere  of  reason  and  could  not  therefore  be  grasped  by  human 
intelligence.  But  the  same  b  true  of  nature;  there  are  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  inexplicabilities;  indeed  we  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  know  nothing,  for  there  b  no  medium  between  perfect 
and  completed  comprehension  of  the  whole  system  of  things,  which 
we  manifestly  have  not,  and  mere  faith  grounded  on  probability. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  revealed  system  there  should 
be  the  same  superiority  to  our  intdllgence  ?  If  we  cannot  expbin 
or  foretdl  by  reason  what  the  exact  course  of  events  in  nature  will 
be,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  cao  do  so  will)  fegard  to  the  wider 


scheme  of  God's  revealed  prafvidence?  Is  h  not  prabaUe  that  there 
will  be  many  things  not  explicable  by  us  ?  From  ovr  experieoce  of 
the  course  of  nature  it  would  appear  that  no  ugotaeat  can  be 
brought  against  the  possiUlity  of  a  revelation.  Farther,  thosgh  it 
b  the  province  of  reason  to  test  this  revealed  system,  aad  thooefa 
it  be  granted  that,  should  it  contain  anything  imaniacal,  it  mast  he 
rejected,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  partaculazB  will  show  that 
there  b  no  incomprehensibility  or  difficulty  in  them  which  has  not 
a  counterpart  in  nature.  The  whole  scheme  of  revealed  priec^pks  is^ 
therefore,  not  unreasonable,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  aad  natural 
rdigion  would  lead  us  to  infer  its  truth.  IC  finally,  it  be  asked,  how 
a  system  professing  to  be  revealed  can  substantiate  its  daia.  the 
answer  is,  oy  means  of  the  historical  evidences,  Budi  as  nirai ' 
fulfilment  ot  prophecy. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Butler's  argument  to  demaad  fron  it  i 
to  problems  which  had  not  in  hb  time  arisen,  aad  to  wUdi,  even  if 
they  had  then  existed,  the  plan  of  his  work  would  not  haveczteaded. 
Yet  it  b  at  least  important  to  ask  bow  far,  and  in  wtat  sense,  the 
Analogy  can  be  resarded  as  a  positive  and  valuable  oootribotioa  to 
theology.  What  that  work  has  done  b  to  prove  to  the  coasateat 
deist  that  no  objections  can  be  drawn  from  reason  or  cxperieece 
against  natural  or  revealed  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
things  objected  to  are  not  incredible  and  may  be  proved  oy  cxteraal 
evidence.  But  the  deism  of  the  XTth  century  b  a  pliaae  df  thoiight 
that  has  no  living  reality  now,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  tbe  rdigkas 
problem  has  been  completdy  changed.  To  a  geoeratioa  that  kss 
been  moulded  by  the  phdosophy  of  Rant  aad  Hegd,  by  the  hbtockal 
criticism  of  modem  tnedogy,  and  by  all  that  has  been  done  ia  the 
field  of  comparative  rdigion,  the  argument  of  the  Amaioff  csaaet 
but  appear  to  lie  quite  outside  the  ndd  of  contioveisy.  To  Batle 
the  Christian  rdigion,  and  by  that  he  meant  the  ortbodoa  Charch 
of  Eii^Iand  system,  was  a  moral  scheme  revealed  by  a  special  act  d 
the  divine  providence,  the  truth  of  which  was  to  be  jodged  by  the 
ordinary  canons  of  evidence.  The  whole  stood  or  fefl  on  histarial 
grounds.  A  speculative  construction  of  rdigion  was  abhoncnt  to 
him,  a  thing  of  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  tlse  huaaa  b^ 
naturally  incapable.  The  religious  consdousness  does  not  rccem 
from  him  the  u^htest  oondderation.  The  Analogy,  in  Cxt.  Ins  aad 
can  have  but  httle  influence  on  the  present  state  of  thedkigy;  it 
was  not  a  book  for  all  time,  but  was  umited  to  the  probienis  of  the 
period  at  which  it  appeared. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Analogy  it  b  manfest  that  tbe  iateresi 
Which  by  closest  to  Butler's  heart  was  the  ethical.  Hb  wbde  cast 
of  thinking  was  practicaL  The  moral  nature  of  man,  hb  ooadtict 
in  Ufe,  b  that  on  account  of  which  alone  an  inquixy  into  reEgiaB  k 
of  importance.  The  systematic  account  of  thb  moral  nature  is  to 
be  found  in  the  famous  Sermons  prtacked  at  ike  Ckapd  ef  tke  KeBt, 
especially  ia  the  first  three.  In  these  sermons  Butler  has  made 
substantial  contributions  to  ethical  science,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence,  that  in  their  own  department  nothing  superior  ia  rafaK 
appeared  during  the  long  interval  between  Arsstoile  luad  Kant.  To 
both  of  these  great  thinkers  he  has  certain  analogies:  He  n 
the  fitrst  in  his  method  of  investigating  the  end  which 
nature  b  intended  to  realise;  he  remimls  of  the  other  by 
consistency  with  which  he  uf^lds  the  absdnte  aiqxeniacy  of 
law. 

In  hb  ethics,  as  in  hb  theolog;y,  Butler  bad  constantly  is  ^ 

certain  daas  of  adversaries,  consisting  partly  of  the  phildeophic  few. 
partly  of  the  fashionably  educated  many,  who  all  participated  in 
one  common  mode  of  thinking.   The  keynote  of  thb  t^wA^iny  tad 
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been  struck  by  Hobbea,  in  whose  philosophy  man  was  reganiea  as 
a  mere  sdfish  sendtive  machine,  moved  soldy  by  pleasures  and  paias. 
Cudworth  and  Clarke  bad  tried  to  place  ethics  on  a  noUer  footing, 
but  their  speculati<Mis  were  too  abstract  for  Butler  and  not  suffideBtiy 
"  apdicable  to  the  several  particular  rdataoos  and  drcoaataaoes 
of  fife." 

Hb  inquiry  b  based  on  tdeological  prindplea.  **  Every  work. 
both  of  nature  and  art,  b  a  system;  and  as  eveiy  particolar  thix 
both  natural  and  artificial  b  for  some  use  or  purpoae  out  of  or  beyool 
itself,  one  may  add  to  what  has  been  alreaay  brought  into  the  idn 
cd  a  system  its  condudveness  to  thb  one  or  more  ends."  Uhiautdy 
this  view  <U  nature,  as  the  sphere  of  the  realizatioo  of  final  cunea. 
rests  on  a  theological  bads;  but  Butler  does  not  iatrodnce  praRa- 
nently  into  hb  ethics  the  specifically  theolocacal  groundwork,  sod 
may  be  thought  willing  to  ground  his  prindple  on  experience.  The 
ethical  question  then  is,  as  with  Aristotle,  what  b  the  riKm  of  mao? 
The  answer  to  thb  question  b  to  be  obtained  by  aa  aaaMas  d  the 
facts  of  human  nature,  whence,  Butler  thinks.  '*  it  wiu  as  fcQ>- 
appear  that  thb  our  nature,  t.e.  constitution,  b  adapted  to  virtue,  as 
from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears  that  its  nature,  i«.  coasdtntioa 
or  sjrstem,  b  adapted  to  measure  time."  Such  aaalysb  had  been, 
already  attempted  by  Hobbes,  and  the  result  he  came  to  was  that 
man  naturally  b  adapted  only  for  a  life  of  sdfishness,-— hb  e«l  is  the 
procuring  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  A  doacr  examiaa- 
tion,  however,  shows  that  thb  at  least  b  false.  The  truth  d  the 
counter  piopodtions,  that  man  b  ^ira  rdunab.  that  the  fcfl 
development  of  hb  being  is  imposdble  Apart  fixmi  society,  bttwwi 
manifest  on  cxaminatkm  of  the  facts*  For  while  adf-lM«  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  human  economy,  there  b  no  lesa  evidently 
a  natural  principle  of  benevolenoe.  Moreover.  amoQg  the  pankriu 
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passions,  appetites  and  dcsiies  there  are  some  whose  tendency  is  as 
dearly  towairds  the  general  good  as  that  of  others  is  towards  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sell.  Finally,  that  principle  in  man  which  reflects 
upon  action)  and  the  springs  ox  actions,  unmistakably  sets  the  stamp 
of  its  approbation  upon  conduct  that  tends  towards  the  general  good. 
It  is  clear^  therefore,  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  sum  of  practical 
morals  might  be  given  in  Butler's  own  words — "  that  mankind  is  a 
community,  that  we  all  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there 
is  a  public  end  and  interest  of  society,  which  each  particulair  b  obliged 
to  promote."     But  deeper  questions  remain. 

The  threefold  division  into  passions  and  affections,  sell-love  and 
benevolence,  and  conscience,  is  Butler's  celebrated  analysb  of  human 
nature  as  found  in  his  first  sermon.  But  by  regarding  benevolence 
Ic^  as  a  definite  desire  for  the  general  good  as  such  than  as  kind 
affection  for  particular  individuals,  he  practically  eliminates  it  as 
a  regulative  principle  and  reduces  the  authorities  in  the  polity  of  the 
soul  to  two— conscience  and  self-love. 

But  the  idea  of  human  nature  is  not  completely  expressed  by 
saying  that  it  consists  of  reason  and  the  several  passions.  "  Who- 
ever Uiinks  it  worth  while  to  consider  thu  matter  thoroughly  should 
begin  by  stating  to  himself  exactly  the  idea  <d  a  ^stera,  economy 
or  constitution  01  any  particular  nature;  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find 
that  it  'a  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts,  but  yet  that  the 
several  parts,  even  considered  as  a  whole,  do  not  complete  the  idea, 
unless  in  the  notion  of  a  whole  you  include  the  relations  and  respects 
which  these  parts  have  to  each  other."  This  fruitful  conception  of 
man's  ethical  nature  as  an  organic  unity  Butler  owes  directly  to 
Shaftesbury  and  indirectly  to  Aristotle ;  it  is  the  strength  and  ciear> 
ness  with  which  he  has  grasped  it  that  gives  peculiar  value  to  his 
system. 

The  mectal  rdation  among  the  parts  of  our  nature  to  which 
Butler  alludes  is  the  subordination  ot  the  particular  passions  to  the 
universal  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.    This  relation  is  the 
peculiarity,  the  crou,  of  man ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  virtue  consists 
in  following  nature,  we  mean  that  it  consists  in  pursuing  the  course 
of  conduct  dictated  by  this  superior  faculty.    Man's  function  is  not 
fulfilled  by  obeying  the  passions,  or  even  cool  self-love,  but  by 
obeying  conscience.    That  conscience  has  a  natural  supremacy,  that 
it  is  superior  in  kind,  n  evident  from  the  part  it  plays  in  the  moral 
constitution.    We  judge  a  man  to  have  acted  wrongly,  Le,  un- 
naturally, when  he  allows  the  gratification  of  a  passion  to  wjure  hb 
happiness,  •'.«.  when  he  acts  in  accordance  with  passion  and  aninst 
•eli-love.     It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  this  judgment  if  aeu-love 
were  not  regarded  as  superior  in  kind  to  the  passions,  and  this 
superiority  results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pecuUar  province  of 
seu-Iove  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  passions  and  decide  as  to  their 
relative  importance.    But  there  b  in  man  a  faculty  which  takes  into 
consideration  all  the  springs  of  action,  including  self-love,  and  passes 
judgment  upon  them,  approving  some  and  condemning  others. 
From  its  very  nature  this  faculty  b  supveme  in  authority,  if  not  in 
power;  it  renects  upon  all  the  other  active  powers,  and  pronounces 
a bsolutely  upon  their  moral  quality.  Superintendency  and  authority 
are  constituent  parts  of  its  very  idea.    We  are  under  obligation  to 
obey  the  law  revealed  in  the  judgments  of  thb  faculty,  for  it  b  the 
law  of  our  nature.    And  to  this  a  religious  sanction  may  be  added,  for 
"  consciousness  of  a  rule  or  guide  of  action,  in  creatures  capable  of 
considering  it  as  given  them  by  their  Maker,  not  only  raises  immedi- 
ately a  sense  of  duty,  but  also  a  sense  of  security  in  following  it,  and  a 
sense  of  danger  in  devbting  from  it."  Virtue  then  consists  intollowing 
t  he  true  law  of  our  nature,  that  is.  conscience.    Butler,  however,  b  by 
no  means  very  explicit  in  hb  analyMS  of  the  functions  to  be  ascribed 
to  conscience.    He  calls  it  the  Principle  of  Reflection,  the  Reflex 
Principle  of  Approbation,  and  assigns  to  it  as  its  province  the  motives 
or  propenstons  to  action.    It  takes  a  view  of  these,  approves  or  dis- 
approves, impels  to  or  restrains  from  action.    But  at  times^he  uses 
language  that  almost  compels  one  to  attribute  to  him  the  popular 
view  (M  conscience  as  passing  its  judgments  with  unerring  certainty 
on  individual  acts.    Indeed  his  theory  b  weakest  exactly  at  the 
point  where  the  real  <fiflKculty  begins.    We  get  from  him  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  inquiry.  What  course  of  action  b  approved  by 
conscience?    Every  one,  he  seems  to  think,  knows  what  virtue  is, 
and  a  philosophy  of  ethics  b  complete  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
a  course  of  action  harmonizes  with  human  nature.    When  preraed 
still  further,  he  points  to  iustice,  veracity  and  the  common  good  as 
comprehensive  ethical  ends.    Hb  whole  view  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment led  him  to  kx>k  upon  human  nature  and  virtue  atf  connected 
by  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony.    Hb  ethical  principle  has  in  it 
no  possibility  of  development  into  a  system  of  actual  duties;  it  has 
no  content.    Even  on  the  formal  side  it  b  a  little  difficult  to  see  what 
part  conscience  plays.    It  seems  merely  to  set  the  stamp  of  its 
approbation  on  certain  counes  of  action  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
various  passions  and  affections;  it  has  in  itself  no  originatingpowtor. 
How  or  why  it  approves  of  some  and  not  of  othere  b  left  unexplained. 
Butler's  moral  tneory,  like  those  of  his  English  contemporaries  and 
successors,  b  defective  from  not  perceiving  that  the  notion  of  duty 
can  have  real  significance  only  when  connected  with  the  will  or 
practical  reason,  and  that  only  in  reason  which  wills  itself  have  we 
a  principle  capable  of  development  into  an  ethical  system.    It  has 
received  very  small  consideration  at  the  hands  of  German  hbtorians 
olcthioB. 


Authorities.— See  T.  Bartlett,  Memoirs  ef  BnHtr  (1839).  The 
standard  edition  of  Butler's  works  b  that  in  3  vols.  (Oxfora,  i&f4). 
Editions  of  the  Anahty  are  very  numerous;  that  by  Bishop  Willttm 
Fitzeerald  (1849)  contains  a  valuable  Life  and  Notes.    W.  Whewell 

Subushed  an  edition  of  the  Three  Sermons,  with  Introduction, 
lodem  editions  of  the  Works  are  those  by  W.  E.  Gbdstone  (3  vols, 
with  a  ^  vol.  of  Studies  Subsidiary,  1896),  and  J.  H.  Bernard, 
(a  vols,  m  the  English  Theological  Library,  1900).  For  the  history 
of  the  retinous  works  contemporary  with  the  Analogy,  see  Lechler, 
Gesck.  d.  Enf^.  Deismus;  M.  Pattison,  in  Essays  and  Rariews;  W. 
Hunt,  Religious  Thought  in  En/^nd,  vols.,  ti.  and  iii.;  L.  Stephen, 
English  Thought  in  the  i8th  Century,  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton. 
The  English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Ceorte  I.  to  the  End  of  the 
18th  Century,  (R.  Ao.;  A.  J.  G.) 

BUTLER,  NICHOLAS  MURRAT  (1862-  ),  American 
educator,  was  bom  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2nd  of  April 
1862.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1882,  was  a  graduate 
fellow  in  philosophy  there  from  1882  to  1884,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  then  studied  for  a  year  in  Paris  and 
Berlin.  He  was  an  assbtant  in  philosophy  at  Columbia  in  1885- 
x886,  tutor  in  1886-1889,  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy,  ethics 
and  psychology  in  1889-1890,  becoming  full  professor  in  1890, 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  1890-1902.  From  1887 
until  1891  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  college 
for  the  training  of  teachets  (later  the  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University),  which  he  had  personally  planned  and 
organized.  In  1891  he  founded  and  afterwards  edited  the 
Educational  Review,  an;  influential  educational  magazine.  He 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  educational  matters  in  America,  and  in  1894  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  state  board  of  education  from 
1887  to  1895,  and  was  president  of  the  Pateison  (N.J.)  board 
of  education  in  1892-1893.  In  1901  he  succeeded  Seth  Low 
as  president  of  Columbia  University.  Besides  editing  several 
series  of  books,  including  "  The  Great  Educators  "  and  "  The 
Teachers'  Professional  Library,"  he  pubUshed  The  Meaning 
of  Education  (1898),  a  collection  of  essays;  and  two  series  of 
addresses,  True  and  False  Democracy  (1907),  and  The  American 
as  he  is  (1908). 

BUTLER  (or  Botelex),  SAMUEL  (1612-1680),  English  poet, 
author  of  Hudibras,  son  of  Samuel  Butler,  a  small  farmer,  was 
baptized  at  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  on  the  8th  of  February 
z6x  2.  He  was  educated  at  the  King's  school,  Worcester,  under 
Henry  Bright,  the  record  of  whose  zeal  as  a  teacher  b  preserved 
by  Fuller  (WorthieSf  Worcestershire).  After  leaving  school  he 
served  a  Mr  Jeffereys  of  Earl's  Croome,  Worcestershire,  in  the 
capacity  of  justice's  clerk,  and  is  supposed  to  have  thus  gained 
hb  knowledge  of  law  and  law  terms.  He  also  employed  himself 
at  Earl's  Croome  in  general  study,  and  particularly  in  painting, 
which  he  b  said  to  have  thought  of  adopting'  aS  a  profession. 
It  b  probable,  however,  that  art  has  not  lost  by  hb  diange  of 
mind,  for,  according  to  one  of  his  editors,  in  1774  hb  pictures 
"  served  to  stop  windows  and  save  the  tax;  indeed  they  were  not 
fit  for  much  else."  He  was  then  recommended  to  Elizabeth, 
countess  of  Kent.  At  her  home  at  Wrest,  Bedfordshire,  he  had 
access  to  a  good  library,  and  there  too  he  met  Selden,  who  some- 
times employed'him  as  his  secretary.  But  hb  third  sojourn,  with 
Sir  Samuel  Luke  at  Cople  Hoo,  Bedfordshire,  was  not  only 
apparently  the  longest,  but  also  much  the  most  important  in  its 
effects  on  hb  career  and  works.  We  are  nowhere  informed  in 
what  capacity  Butler  served  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  or  how  he  came 
to  reside  in  the  house  of  a  noted  Puritan  and  Pariiament  man. 
In  the  family  of  thb  "  valiant  Mamaluke,"  who,  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  the  original  of  Hudibras,  was  certainly  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, "a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  scoutmaster- 
general  for  Bedfordshire  and  governor  of  Newport  Pagnell," 
Butler  mtist  have  had  the  most  abtmdant  opportunities  of  study- 
ing from  the  life  those  who  were  to  be  the  victims  of  hb  satire; 
he  b  supposed  to  have  taken  some  hints  for  hb  caricature  from 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell  of  Ford  Abbey,  Devonshire.  But  we  know 
nothing  positive  of  him  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Richard  Vaughan,  and  eul  of  Carbery, 
lord  president  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  who  made  him  steward 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  an  office  which  he  held  from  January  x66f 
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to  January  i66a.  About  this  time  he  married  a  rich  lady, 
variously  described  as  a  Miss  Herbert  and  a^  a  widow  named 
Morgan.    His  wife's  fortune  was  afterwards,  however,  lost. 

Early  in  1663  Hudibras:  The  First  Part:  wiUen  in  the  Time 
of  the  Late  Wars,  was  published,  but  this,  the  first  genuine  edition, 
had  been  preceded  in  1662  by  an  unauthoiixed  one.  On  the 
26th  of  December  Pepys  bought  it,  and  though  neither  then  nor 
afterwards  could  he  see  the  wit  of  **  so  silly  an  abuse  of  the 
Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  wars,"  be  repeatedly  testifies  to 
its  extraordinary  populsrity.  A  spurious  second  part  appeared 
within  the  year.  This  determined  the  poet  to  bring  out  the  second 
part  (licensed  on  the  7th  of  November  1663,  printed  1664)1 
which  if  possible  exceeded  the  first  in  popularity.  From  this 
time  till  1678,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  third  part,  we 
hear  nothing  certain  of  Butler.  On  the  publication  of  Hudibras 
he  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  (Clarendon),  says 
Aubrey,  and  received  many  promises,  none  of  which  was  ful- 
filled. He  is  said  to  have  received  a  gift  of  £300  from  Charles  II., 
and  to  have  been  secretary  to  G«>rge  Villiers,  2nd  duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  the  latter  was  Gfaanoellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  Most  of  hb  biographers,  in  their  eagerness  to 
prove  the  ill-treatment  which  Butler  iasupposed  to  have  received, 
dbbelieve  both  these  stories,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason. 
Butler's  satire  on  Buckingham  in  his  Characters  {Remains,  1759) 
shows  such  an  intimate  knowledge  that  it  is  probable  the  second 
stoiy  is  true.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  thuxi  pa/t 
of  Hudibras  he  died,  on  the  35th  of  September  x68o,  and  was 
buried  by  his  friend  Longueville,  a  bendier  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  He  was, 
we  are  told,  "of  a  leonine-cok>ured  hair,  sanguine,  choleric, 
mkldle-sized,  strong."  A  portrait  by  Lely  at  Oxford  and  othera 
elsewhere  represent  him  as  somewhat  hard-featured. 

Of  the  neglect  of  Butler  by  the  court  something  must  be  said. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  complaints  on  the  subject  sup- 
posed to  have  been  uttered  by  the  poet  all  occur  in  the  spurious 
posthumous  works,  that  men  of  letters  have  been  at  all  times 
but  too  prone  to  complain  of  lack  of  patronage,  that  Butler's 
actual  service  was  rendered  when  the  day  was  already  won,  and 
that  the  pathetic  stories  of  the  poet  starving  and  dying  in  want 
are  contradicted  by  the  best  authority — Oiarles  Longueville, 
son  of  the  poet's  friend^who  asserted  that  Butler,  though  often 
disappointed,  was  never  reduced  to  anything  like  want  or  beggary 
and  did  not  die  in  any  person's  debt.  But  the  most  significant 
notes  on  the  subject  ate  Aubrey's,'  that  "  he  might  have  had 
preferments  at  first,  but  would  iK>t  accept  any  but  very  good,  so 
at  last  he  had  none  at  all,  and  died  in  want ";  and  the  memor- 
andum of  the  same  author,  that  "  satirical  wits  disoblige  whom 
they  converse  with,  &c.,  consequently  make  to  themselves  many 
enemies  and  few  friends,  and  this  was  his  manner  and  cass." 

Three  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  poet's  memory — 
the  first  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1721,  by  John  Barber,  mayor 
of  London,  who  is  spitefully  referred  to  by  Pope  for  daring  to 
connect  his  name  with  Butler's.  In  1786  a  tablet  was  placed  in 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  by  residents  of  the  parish.  This  was 
destroyed  in  1845.  Later,  another  was  set  up  at  Strensham 
by  John  Taylor  of  that  place.  Perhaps  the  happiest  epitaph  on 
him  is  one  by  John  Dennis,  which  calls  Butler  "  a  whole  species 
of  poets  in  one." 

Hudibras  itself,  though  probably  quoted  as  often  as  ever, 
has  dropped  into  the  class  of  books  which  are  more  quoted  than 
read.  In  reading  it,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  comprehend 
clearly  and  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  author 
in  writing  it.  This  purpose  is  evidently  not  artistic  but  polemic, 
to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  charactere  the  vileness  and 
folly  of  the  anti-royalist  party.  Anything  like  a  regular  pk>t~ 
the  absence  of  which  has  often  been  deplored  or  excused — 
would  have  been  for  this  end  not  merely  a  superfluity  but  a 
mistake,  as  likely  to  divert  the  attention  and  perhaps  even  enlist 
some  sympathy  for  the  heroes.  Anything  like  regular  character- 
drawing  would  have  been  equally  unnecessary  and  dangerous — 

*  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  .  .  .  and  Lives  of  Emtnenl 
Men,  by  John  Aubrey.  Esq.  (a  vols.,  1813). 


for  to  represent  anything  but  monsters,  tone  alleviating  stfolea 
must  have  been  int.oduced.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to 
produce  characters  just  sufficiently  unlike  lay-figuics  to  cxdie 
and  maintain  a  moderate  interest,  and  to  set  them  in  motiM  by 
dint  of  a  few  incidents  not  absolutely  unconnected, — meamriiSe 
to  subject  the  principles  and  manners  of  which  these  rhsMftrn 
were  the  incarnation  to  ceaseless  satire  and  raillery.  The 
triumphant  solution  of  the  problem  is  undeniable,  when  k  has 
once  been  enunciated  and  understood.  Upon  a  canvas  thus 
prepared  and  outlined,  Butler  has  embroidered  a  coUectioa  of 
flowera  of  wit,  which  only  the  utmost  £ertlfa'ty  or  imagjaation 
could  devise,  and  the  utmost  patience  of  industry  elaborate. 
In  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  he  is  certainly  without  s 
parallel,  and  their  combination  has  produced  a  work  which  is 
unique.  The  poem  is  of  considerable  length,  extending  lo  move 
than  ten  thousand  verses,  yet  Hazlitt  hardly  exaggerates  when 
he  says  that  "  half  the  lines  are  got  by  heart ";  indeed  a  diligent 
student  of  later  English  literature  has  read  great  port  of  HwiAras 
thouj^  he  may  never  have  opened  its  pages.  The  tableaux  of 
situations,  thou^  lew  and  simple  in  ttnstraction,  are  kidiaoas 
enough.  The  kni^t  and  squire  setting  forth  <m  their  joaney; 
the  routing  of  the  bear-baitera;  the  disastrous  renewal  of  the 
contest;  Hudibras  atid  Ralph  in  the  stocks;  the  lady's  rdesse 
and  conditional  acceptance  of  the  unlucky  knight;  the  fetter's 
deliberations  on  the  means  of  eluding  hb  vow;  the  Sknaouagtoat 
the  visit  to  Sidrophel,  the  astrologer;  the  attempt  to  cajole  the 
lady,  with  its  woeful  consequences;  the  conraltatioo  with  the 
lawyer,  and  the  immortal  pair  of  lettera  to  which  this  gives  rise, 
complete  the  argument  of  the  whole  poem.  But  the  sloty  is  as 
nothing;  throughout  we  have  little  really  kept  before  us  bat 
the  sordid  vices  of  the  sectaries,  their  hypocnsy,  their  rhnriiih 
ungradousness,  their  greed  of  money  and  autbmxty,  their  f»st 
and  loose  morality,  their  inordinate  pride.  The  cactnordlnazy 
felidtyof  the  means  taken  to  place  all  these  things  in  the  most 
ridiculous  light  has  never  been  questioned. '  The  doggerel  metre, 
never  heavy  or  coarse,  but  framed  as  to  be  the  very  voice  of 
mocking  laughter,  the  astounding  similes  and  dispacates,  the 
thymes  which  seem  to  chuckle  and  to  sneer  of  thesnadvcs, 
the  wonderful  learning  with  which  the  abuse  of  learmng  »  re^ 
buked,  the  subtlety  with  which  subtle  casuistry  is  set  at  noogbt 
can  never  be  missed.  Keys  like  those  of  L'Estrange  are  thereioce 
of  little  use.  It  agnifies  nothing  whether  Hudibras  was  Sff 
Samuel  Luke  of  Bedfordshire  or  Sir  Henry  RosewcU  of  Devon- 
shire, still  less  whether  Ralph's  name  in  the  flesh  was  RobixBOD 
or  Pendle,  least  of  all  that  Orsin  was  perhaps  Mr  Gosling,  or 
Trulla  possibly  Miss  Spencer.  Butkr  was  profaaUy  as  little 
indebted  to  mere  copying  for  his  characten  as  for  his  ideas  and 
style.  These  latter  are  in  the  highest  degree  ociginaL  Tht  first 
notion  of  the  book,  and  only  the  first  notion,  Butler  undoubtedly 
received  from  Don  Quixote.  His  obligations  to  the  Seiyre 
Minippie  have  been  noticed  by  Voltaire,  and  thoo^  Fi^i^A 
writera  have  sometimes  ignored  or  questioned  them,  are  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  art,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  weapons 
of  satire,  of  making  characters  without  any  great  violatian  of 
probability  represent  themselves  in  the  most  atrocioas  and 
despicable  light,  was  never  perhaps  possessed  in  perfection  except 
by  Pithou  and  his  colleagues  and  by  Butler.  Against  these  great 
merits  some  defects  mxist  certainly  be  set.  As  a  whole,  the  poem 
is  no  doubt  tedious,  if  only  on  account  of  the  very  blaae  of  wit, 
which  at  length  almost  wearies  us  by  its  ceaseless  A'ww^  od 
our  attention.  It  should,  however,  be  remonbered  that  it  was 
originally  issued  in  parts,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed, 
intended  to  be  read  in  parts,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  duit 
the  second  part  was  written  before  the-  first  was  publiibed.  A 
more  real  defect,  but  one  which  Butler  shares  with  all  hb  coe- 
temporaries,  is- the  tendency  to  delineate  humours  Instead  of 
characten,  and  to  draw  from  the  outside  rather  than  fraca 
within. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  manner  and  versifica- 
tion of  Hudibras  to  eariier  writers,  especially  in  Cleveland's 
satires  and  in  the  Musarum  Ddidae  of  Sir  John  Metmis  (Pepys 's 
Minnes)  and  Dr  James  Smith  (x6o5>x667).    But  if  it  had  kw 
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ancestors  it  had  an  abundant  offspring.  A  list  of  twenty-seven 
direct  imitations  of  Hudibras  in  the  course  of  a  century  may  be 
found  in  the  Aldine  edition  (1893).  Complete  translations  of 
considerable  excellence  have  been  made  into  French  (London, 
1757  and  1819)  by  John  Townlcy  (1697-1782),  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Brigade;  and  into  German  by  D.  W.  Soltau  (Riga,  1787); 
specimens  of  both  may  be  foimd  in  R.  Bell's  edition.  Voltaire 
tried  his  huoA  at  a  compressed  version,  but  not  with  happy 
results. 

BTBLiOGKAPmr. — ^Butler's  works  published  during  his  life  include, 
besides  Hudibras:  To  Ike  Memory  of  the  most  renowned  Du  Vail: 
A  Pindaric  Ode  (1671);  and  a  prose  pamphlet  against  the  Puritans. 
Two  Letters^  one  from  J.  Aualand  .  .  .  lo  W.  Prvnne,  the  other 
Prynne*s  Answer  (1672)..  In  1715-1717  three  volumes,  entitled 
Posthumous  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  .  .  .  with  a  key  to  Hudibras 
by  Sir  Roger  I'Estrante  .  .  .  were  published  with  great  success. 
Most  of  tlw  contents,  however,  are  eencrallv  rejected  as  spurious. 
The  poet's  papers, now  in  the  British  Nfuseum  (Addit.  MSS.  32,625-6), 
remained  in  the  hands  dl  his  friend  William  Longueville,  and  after 
his  death  were  left  untouched  until  1759,  when  Robert  Thyer,  keeper 
of  the  public  library  at  Manchester,  edited  two  volumes  of  verse 
and  prose  under  the  title  of  Genuine  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of 
Mr  Samuel  Butler.  This  collection  contained  The  Elepkant  in  the 
Moon^  a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society;  a  series  of  sketches  in  prose, 
Chcraders ;  and  some  satirical  poems  and  prose  pamphlets.  Another 
edition.  Poetical  Remains,  was  issued  by  Thyer  in  1827.  In  1726 
Hogarth  executed  some  illustrations  to  Hudibras,  which  are  among 
his  earliest  but  not,  perhaps,  happiest  productions.  In  1744  Dr 
Zachary  Grey  published  an  cdiHon  of  Hudibras,  with  copious  and 
learnea  annotations;  and  an  additional  volume  of  Critical  and 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  in  1752.  Grey's  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

Other  pieces  published  separately  and  ascribed  to  Butler  are: 
A  Letter  from  Mercurius  Civicus  lo  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  London's 
Confession  but  not  repentance .  .  .  (1643),  represented  in  vol.  iv.of 
Sonoers's  tracts;  Mola  Asinarum,  on  Ike  unreasonable  and  insupporl- 
able  burthen  new  pressed  .  .  .  upon  tkis  groaning  nation  .  .  .  (1659), 
included  in  his  posthumous  works,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Prynne,  though  Wood  ascribes  it  to  Butler;  Tke 
Ads  and  monumerUs  of  our  late  parliament  .  .  .  (1650.  printed  1710); 
of  which  a  continuation  appeared  in  1659;  a  ''character  of 
Charles  I.  (1671):  A  New  Ballad  of  King  Edward  and  Jane  Shore 
.  .  .  (167 1);  A  Congratulatory  poem  ...  .to  Sir  Josetk  Sheldon  .  .  . 
(1675);  The  Geneva  Ballad,  or  the  occasional  conformist  displayed 
(1674);  The  Secret  history  of  the  Calves  head  dub,  compleat .  .  . 
(4th  edition,  1 707) ;  The  Morning's  Salutation,  or  a  friendly  conference 
between  a  puritan  preacher  and  a  family  of  hwflock  .  .  .  (reprinted, 
Dublin,  1714).  Two  tracts  of  his  appear  in  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  vii. ; 
he  contributed  to  Ovid's  Epistles  translated  by  several  bands  (1680) ; 
and  works  by  him  are'  inclucled  in  Miscellaneous  works,  written  by 
.  .  .  George  Duke  of  Buckingham  .  .  .  also  State  Poems  .  .  .  (py 
various  hands)  (1704;;  and  in  TTu  Grove  .  .  .  (1721),  a  poetic  mis- 
cellany, is  a     Satyr  against  Marriage,"  not  found  in  his  works. 

The  life  of  Butler  was  written  by  an  anonymous  author,  said  by 
William  Oldys  to  be  Sir  James  Astrey,  and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1704.     The  writer  professes  to  supplement  and  correct  the  notice 

fivcn  by  Anthony  4  Wood  in  Athenae  Oxonienses.  Dr  Threadneedle 
lussel  Nash,  a  Worcestershire  antiouarian,  supplied  some  additional 
facts  in  an  edition  of  1793.  See  tne  Aldine  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Samuel  Butler  (1893).  edited  by  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson, 
with  complete  bibtioso^phical  information.  There  is  a  good  rcpriAt 
of  Hudibras  (edited  by  Mr  A.  R.  V/aller,  1905)  in  the  Cambridge 

Classics, 

* 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL  (i774-r839),  English  classical  scholar  and 
schoolmaster,  and  bishop  of  Lichfidd,  was  bom  at  Kenilworth 
on  the  30th  of  January  1774.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
in  T792  went  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Butler's  classical 
career  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  obtained  thcee  of  Sir  William 
Browne's  medals,  for  the  Latin  (1792)  and  Greek  (1793,  1794) 
odes,  the  medal  for  the  Greek  ode  In  1792  being  won  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  In  1793  Butler  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
scholarship,  amongst  the  competitors  being  John  Keate,  after- 
wards headmaster  of  Eton,  and  Coleridge.  In  1 796  he  was  fourth 
senior  opt  ime  and  senior  chancel  lor 's  classical  medallist.  I  n  1 797 
and  1798  he  obtained  the  members'  prize  for  Latin  essay.  He 
look,  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1796,  M.A.  1799,  and  D.D.  x8iz. 
In  1 797  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  St  John's,  and  in  1798  became 
headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  school.  In  1802  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Kenilworth,  in  1807  to  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  and  in  1822  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby; 
all  these  appointments  he  held  with  his  head  mastership,  but  in 
1 836  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  (and  Coventry, 


which  was  separated  from  his  diocese  in  the  same  year).  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  December  1839.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
Shrewsbmy  school  that  Butler  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
During  his  headmastership  its  reputation  greatly  increased,  and 
in  the  standard  of  its  scholarship  it  stood  as  high  as  any  other 
public  school  in  England.  His  edition  of  Aeschylus,  with  the 
text  and  notes  of  Stanley,  appeared  1809-1816,  and  was  some- 
what severely  criticized  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  Butler 
was  prevented  by  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  from  revising  it. 
He  also  wrote  a  Sketch  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography  (1813, 
frequently  reprinted)  for  use  in  schools,  and  brought  out  atlases 
of  andent  and  modem  geography.  His  large  library  included 
a  fine  collection  of  Aldine  editions  and  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.; 
the  Aldlnes  were  sold  by  auction,  the  MSS.  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum. 

Butler's  life  has  been  written  by  his  grandson,  Samuel  Butler, 
author  of  Erewhon  {Life  and  Letters  of  Dr  Samuel  Butter,  1896); 
see  also  Baker's  History  of  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge  (ed.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  1869);  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Schol.  (ed.  1908),  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL  (1835-1902),  English  author,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  and  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom 
at  Langar,  near  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  4th  of 
December  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school,  and 
at  St  John's  (Allege,  Cambridge.  He  took  a  high  place  in  the 
classiaU  tripos  of  1858,  and  was  intended  for  the  Church.  His 
opinions,  however,  prevented  his  carrying  out  this  intention,  and 
he  sailed  to  New  Zealand  in  the  autiunn  of  1859.  He  owned  a 
sheep  run  in  the  Upper  Rangitata  district  of  the  province  of 
Canterbmy,  and  in  less  than  five  years  was  able  to  return  home 
with  a  moderate  competence,  most  of  which  was  afterwards  lost 
in  unlucky  investments.  The  Rangitata  district  supplied  the 
setting  for  his  romance  of  Erewhon^  or  Over  the  Range  (1872), 
satirizitig  the  Darwinian  theory  and  conventional  religion. 
Erewhon  had  a  sequel  thirty  years  later  (1901)  in  Erewhon 
Revisited,  in  which  the  narrator  of  the  earlier  romance,  who  had 
escaped  from  Erewhon  in  a  balloon,  finds  himself,  on  revisiting 
the  country  after  a  considerable  interval,  the  object  of  a  topsy- 
turvy cult,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Sunchildism."  In 
1873  ^  ^^  published  a  book  of  similar  tendency.  The  Pair 
Haven,  which  purported  to  be  a  "  work  in  defence  of  the  mira- 
culous element  in  our  Lord's  ministry  upon  earth  "  by  a  fictitious 
J.  P.  Owen,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  memoir.  Butler  was  a  man 
of  great  versatility,  who  pursued  his  investigations  in  classical 
scholarship,  in  Shakespearian  criticism,  biology  and  art  with 
equal  independence  and  originality.  (>n  his  return  from  New 
Zealand  he  had  established  himself  at  Clifford's  Inn,  and  studied 
painting,  exhibiting  regularly  in  the  Academy  between  1868  and 
1876.  But  with  the  publication  of  Life  and  Habit  (1877)  he 
began  to  recognize  literature  as  his  life  work.  The  book  was 
followed  by  three  others,  attacking  Darwinism — Evolution  Old 
and  New,  or  the  Theories  of  Buffon,  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin  and 
Lamarck  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr  C.  Darwin  (1879);  Un- 
conscious Memory  (x88o),  a  comparison  between  the  theory  of 
Dr  £.  Hexing  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  of  Dr  E. 
von  Hartmaim ;  and  Luck  or  Cunning  ( x  886) .  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  northern  Italy  and  its  art.  In  Ex  Voto  (18S8)  he 
introduced  many  English  readers  to  the  art  of  Tabachetti  and 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at  Varallo.  He  learnt  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  by  heart,  and  translated  both  poems 
(1S98  and  X900)  into  colloquial  En^sh  prose.  In  his  Authoress 
of  the  Odyssey  (X897)  he  propounded  two  theories:  that  the  poem 
was  the  work  of  a  woman,  who  drew  her  own  i>ortrait  in  Nausicaa ; 
and  that  it  was  written  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  a  proposition  which 
he  supported  by  elaborate  investigations  on  the  spot.  In  another 
book  on  the  Shakespeare  Sonnets  (X899)  he  aimed  at  destroying 
the  explanations  of  the  orthodox  commentators. 

Butler  was  also  a  musician,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  a 
Handelian,  and  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Handel  he  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  H.  Fcsting  Jones  a  secular  oratorio.  Narcissus 
(1SS8),  and  had  completed  his  share  of  another,  Ulysses,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  the  i8th  of  June  X902.  His  other  works 
include:  Life  and  Letters  (1896)   of  Dr  Samuel  Butler,  his 
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grandfather,  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  school  and  afterwards 
bi^op  of  Lich6eld;  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  (i88x);  and  two 
posthumous  works  edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild,  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  (1903).  a  novel ;  and  Essays  on  Lije^  Art  and  Science  (1904). 

See  Samud  ButUr,  Records  and  Memorials  (1903),  by  R.  A.  Streat- 
feild. a  collection  printed  for  private  circulation,  the  most  important 
article  included  being  one  by  H.  Testing  Jones  originally  published 
in  The  Eagle  (Cambndge,  December  1902). 

BUTLER,  WILUAM  ARCHER  (18x4-1848),  Irish  historian 
of  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Annerville,  near  Qonmel  in  Ireland, 
probably  in  1814.  His  father  was  a  Protestant,  his  mother  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic.  As  a 
boy  he  was  imaginative  and  poetical,  and  some  of  his  early  verses 
were  remai^ble.  While  yet  at  Clonmel  school  he  became  a 
Protestant.  Later  he  entered  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  where  he 
had  a  brilliant  career.  He  specially  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  metaphysics,  and  was  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  style. 
In  1834  he  gained  the  ethical  moderatorship,  newly  instituted 
by  Provost  Lloyd,  and  continued  in  residence  at  college.  In 
1837  he  decided  to  enter  the  Church,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy,  specially 
founded  for  him  through  Lloyd's  exertions.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Clondahorky,  Donegal,  and 
resided  there  when  not  called  by  his  professorial  duties  to  Dublin. 
In  184a  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Raymochy.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  July  1848.  His  Sermons  (a  vols.,  1849)  were  re- 
markably brilUant  and  forceful.  The  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy^  edited  by  W.  Hepworth  Thompson  (a  vols., 
1856;  and  ed.,  i  vol.  1875),  take  a  high  place  among  the  few 
British  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  introductory 
lectures,  and  those  on  the  early  Greek  thinkeis,  though  they 
evidence  wide  reading,  do  not  ^ow  the  complete  mastery  that 
is  found  in  Schwegler  or  Zeller;  but  the  lectures  on  Plato  are 
of  considerable  value.  Among  his  other  writings  were  papers 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  (1834-1837);  and  "  Letters 
on  Development "  (in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  1845),  a 
reply  to  Newman's  famous  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 

Doctrine. 

See  Memoir  of  W.  A.  Butler,  prefixed  by  Rev.  J.  Woodward  to 
first  aeries  c^  Sermons. 

BUTLER,  SIR  WILUAM  FRANCIS  (1838-  ),  British 
soldier,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1858,  becoming  captain 
in  187a  and  major  in  z874«  He  took  part  with  distinction  in 
the  Red  River  expedition  (1870-71)  and  the  Ashanti  operations 
of  1873-74  under  Wolsdey,  and  received  the  C.B.  in  1874.  He 
served  with  the  same  general  in  the  Zulu  War  (brevet  lieut.- 
colonel),  the  campaign  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  after  which  he  was  made 
an  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen,  and  the  Sudan  1884-85,  being 
employed  as  colonel  on  the  staff  1885,  and  brigadier-general 
1885-1886.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  was 
colonel  on  the  staff  in  Egypt  1890-1893,  and  brigadier-general 
there  until  1892,  when  he  was  promoted  major-general  and 
stationed  at  Aldershot,  after  which  he  commanded  the  south- 
eastern district.  In  1898  he  succeeded  General  Goodenough  as 
commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  with  the  local  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  For  a  short  period  (Dec.  1898-Feb.  1899), 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  England,  he  acted  as 
high  commissioner,  and  as  such  and  subsequently  in  his  military 
capacity  he  expressed  views  on  the  subject  of  the  probabilities 
of  war  which  were  not  approved  by  the  home  government; 
he  was  consequently  ordered  home  to  command  the  western 
district,  and  held  this  post  until  1 905.  He  also  held  the  Aldershot 
command  for  a  brief  period  in  1 900-1 901.  Sir  William  Butler 
was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1900.  He  had  long  been 
known  as  a  descriptive  writer,  since  his  publication  of  The  Great 
Lone  Land  (1872)  and  other  works,  and  he  was  the  biographer 
( 1 899)  of  Sir  George  CoUey.  He  married  in  1 87 7  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  an  accomplished  painter  of  battle-scenes,  notably 
"  The  Roll  Call  "  (1874),  "  Quatrc  Bras  "  (1875),  "  Rorke's 
Drift  "  (1881),  "  The  Camel  Corps  "  (1891),  and  "  The  Dawn  of 
Waterloo  "  (1895). 

BUTLER,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania^  V.S.A.,  on  Conoquenessing  Creek,  about  30  m. 


N.  of  Pituburg.  Pop.  (1890)  8734;  (1900)  10,853,  of  when  998 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  20,728.  It  is  served  hj  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg,  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lakt  Erie  raflways,  and  is 
connected  with  Pittsburg  by  two  electric  lines.  It  b  bvQt  on  a 
small  hill  about  xoxo  ft  above  sea-levd,  and  fwmmands  ettena ve 
views  of  the  surrounding  valley.  Tbe  Butler  Cdimty  kqata! 
(1899)  is  located  here.  A  fair  is  held  in  Butler  amraally.  00. 
natural  gas,  clay,  coal  and  iron  abound  in  the  vidmty,  and  the 
borough  has  various  manufactures,  induding  hmbo;  raihray 
cars  (espedally  of  steel),  paint,  silk,  brides,  f^te-^bas,  bottla 
and  oil-wdl  tools.  The  value  of  the  dtjr's  factory  products 
increased  from  $1,403,026  in  X900  to  |6,83a/»7  in  1905,  or 
386*9  %,  this  being  much  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  shonn 
by  any  dty  in  the  state  having  in  1900  a  population  of  8000  or 
more.  Butler  was  sdected  as  the  site  for  tbe  oounty-seat  of  tbe 
newly-formed  county  in  x8oa,  was  laid  out  in  1803,  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  year.  The  county  and  the  borov^ 
were  named  in  honour  of  General  Richard  Butler,  a  soklier  in  tlie 
War  of  Independence  and  leader  of  the  right  wing  of  Genoal 
St  Clair's  army,  which  was  sent  against  the  Indians  in  1791  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  was  defeated,  Butler  being  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

BUTLER  (through  the  O.  Fr.  bouteiHier,  from  the  Late  LaL 
buticulariuSf  buticula,  a  bottle),  a  domestic  servant  who  sopcris- 
tends  the  wine-ccUar  and  acts  as  the  chief  male  servant  of  s 
household;  among  his  other  duties  are  the  conduct  of  the  serria 
of  the  table  and  the  custody  of  the  plate.  The  butler  of  a  mp\ 
household  was  an  official  of  high  rank,  whose  duties,  thoa^ 
primarily  connected  with  the  supply  of  wine  for  the  royal  tabk, 
varied  in  the  different  courts  in  which  the  office  appears,  la 
England,  as  superintendent  of  the  importation  of  wine,  a  duty 
was  payable  to  him  (see  Butlekace  and  Psxsace);  the  buder- 
ship  of  Ireland,  Pincerna  Hibemiae,  was  given  by  John,  kic^  of 
England,  to  Theobald  Walter,  who  added  the  name  of  BvtJer 
to  his  own;  it  then  became  the  surname  of  his  descendants,  the 
earls,  dukes  and  marquesses  of  Ormonde  (see  Butlee,  family, 
above). 

BUTLERAGE  AHD  PRISAOEL  In  En^and  there  was  sa 
ancient  right  of  the  crown  to  purveyance  or  pre-emption,  t.<.  the 
right  of  buying  up  provisions  and  other  necessities  for  the  ro>il 
household,  at  a  valuation,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
Out  of  this  right  originated  probably  that  of  taking  customs,  la 
return  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  ports  and 
harbours.  One  such  customs  due  was  that  of  *'  prisage,"  the 
right  of  taking  one  tun  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing  from 
ten  to  twenty  tuns,  and  two  tims  from  every  ship  importing 
more  than  twenty  tuns.  This  right  of  prisage  was  <aommutc-.i, 
by  a  charter  of  Edward  I.  (130a),  into  a  duty  of  two  siilUngs  ca 
every  tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  termed '  butler- 
age,"  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  Butlerage  ceasd  to  be 
levied  in  1809,  by  the  Customs  (Consolidation  Act  of  that  jar.  . 

BUTO,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Uto  (hra(l 
W*%y-t),  confused  with  the  name  of  her  dty  Buto  (see  Bus>)- 
She  was  a  cobra-goddess  of  the  marshes,  worshif^ed  espcc  h' 
in  the  dty  of  Buto  in  the  north-west  of  the  Ddta,  and  at  a  not' 
Buto  (Hdt.  ii.  75)  in  the  north-east  of  the  Delta,  now  1 
Nebesheh.    The  former  dty  is  placed  by  Petrie  at  Tell  Fcra. 
a  large  and  imix>rtant  site,  but  as  yet  yielding  no  Inscription: 
This  western  Buto  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  NortherT 
Egypt  in  prehistoric  times  b^ofe  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
hence  the  goddess  Buto  was  goddess  of  Lower  Egypt  and  tht 
North.    To  corresi>ond  to  the  vulture  goddess  (Nekhbi)  of  the 
south  she  sometimes  is  given  the  form  of  a  vulture;  she  is  al^j 
figured  in  human  form.    As  a  serpent  she  is  commonly  t'M-ino<] 
round  a  papyrus  stem,  which  latter  spells  her  name;    aru] 
generally  she  wears  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.    The   Greeks 
identified  her  with  Leto;  this  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  resemblance  of  name,  partly  by  the  myth  of  her  bavin c 
brought  np  Horus  in  a  floating  island,  resembUng  the  story  o  t 
Leto  and  Apollo  on  Ddos.    Perhaps  the  two  myths  inftueiKrcf 
each  other.    Herodotus  describes  the  temple  and  other  aacrct 
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plafics  of  (the  western)  Buto,  and  refers  £b  its  festival,  and  to  its 
oracle,  which  must  have  been  important  though  nothing  definite 
is  known  about  it.  It  is  strange  that  a  dty  whoa^  leading  in 
the  most  andent  times  was  fully  recognized  tluoughout  Egyptian 
history  docs  not  appear  in  the  early  lists  of  nome-capitals. 
Like  Thebes,  however  (which  lay  in  the  4th  nome  of  Upper 
Egypt,  its  early  capital  being  Hermonthis),  it  eventually  .became, 
at  a  very  late  date,  the  capital  of  a  nome,  in  this  case  called 
Phtheneto,  "  the  land  of  (the  goddess)  Buto."  The  second 
Buto  (hierogl.  *Im-t)  was  capital  from  early  times  of  the  19th 
nome  of  Lower  Elgypt. 

See  Herodotus  ti.  1^5;  ZtiUckr  f.  dgyplisehe  Spractu  (1871)1  i; 
K.  Sethe  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUncydopddie,  s.v.  ^'Buto"; 
D.  G.  Hogarth.  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  xxiv  I ;  W  M.  F.  Petrie, 
Eknasya,  p.  36:  Nebeskth  and  Defenneh.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

BUTRINTO,  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  southern  Albania, 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina;  directly  <^po8ite  the  island 
of  Corfu  (Corcjrra),  and  on  a  small  stream  which  issues  from 
Lake  Vatzindzo  or  Vivari,  into  the  Bay  of  Butrinto,  an  inlet 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  about  aooo:  The  town,  which 
is  situated  about  a  m.  inland,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  bishop.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  tht  ruins -of  the  andent  BuUtrotum^  from  which  the  modem 
town  derives  its  name.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  Roman  wall, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  some  remains  of  both  later 
and  Hellenic  work.  The  legendary  founder  of  the  dty  was 
Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  and  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  291  sq.)  telb  how 
Helenus  here  established  a  new  Trojan  kingdom.  Hence  the 
names  New  Troy  and  New  Pergamum,  applied  to  Buthrotum, 
and  those  of  Xdnthus  and  SinuU,  given  to  two  small  streams 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  xst  century  b.c  Buthzotum 
became  a  Roman  colony,  and  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  near  Corcyra,  and  on  the  main  highway  between  Dyrra- 
chium  and  Ambrada.  Under  the  Empire,  however,  it  was 
overshadowed  by  the  development  of  Dyrrachium  and  Apollonia. 
The  modern  dty  belonged  to  the  .Venetians  from  the  X4th 
century  until  1797.  It  was  then  seized  by  the  French,  who  in 
1799  had  to  yidd  to  the  Russians  and  Turks. 

BUTT,  ISAAC  (1813-1879),  Irish  lawyer  and  Nationalist 
leader,  was  bom  at  Glenfin,  Donegal,  in  1813,  his  father  being 
the  Episcopalian  rector  of  Stranorlar.  Having  won  hig^  honours 
at  Trinity,.  Dublin,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  1836.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  not 
only  soon  obtained  a  good  practice,  but  became  known  as  a 
politidan  on  the  Protestant  Conservative  side,  and  an  opponent 
ofO'Connell.  In  1844  he  was  made  a  Q.C.  He  figured  in  nearly 
all  the  important  Irish  law  cases  for  many  years,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Smith  (VBrien  in  1848,  and  of  the  Fenians 
between  1865  and  1869.  In  1852  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  Youghal  as  a  Liberal-Conservative,  and  retained  this  seat 
till  1S65;  but  his  views  gradually  became  more  liberal,  and  he 
drifted  away  from  his  earlier  opinions.  His  career  in  parliament 
was  marred  by  his  irregular  habits,  which  resulted  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  between  1865  and  1870  he  retumed  again  to 
his  work  at  the  law  courts.  The  result^  however,  of  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  was  to  drive  Butt  and  other 
Irish  Protestants  into  union  with  the  Nationalists,  who  had 
always  repudiated  the  Eni^h  connexion;  and  on  i9th-May  1870, 
at  a  large  meeting  in  Dublin,  Butt  inaugurated  the  Home  Rule 
movement  in  a  ^>eech  demanding  an  Irish  parliament  for  local 
affairs.  On  this  platform  he  was  elected  in  1871  for  Limerick, 
and  found  himsdf  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  Home  Rule  party  of 
fifty-seven  membeis.  But  it  was  an  ill-assorted  union,  and  Butt 
soon  found  diat  he  had  bttle  or  no  control  over  his  more  aggressive 
followers.  He  had  no  liking  for  violent  methods  or  for  "  obstmc 
tion  "  in  pariiamenf,  and  his  leadership  gradually  became  a 
nullity.  His  false  position  undoubtedly  assisted  in  breaking  down 
his  health,  and  he  died  in  Dublin  on  the  5th  of  May  1879. 

BUTT,  (x)  (From  the  Fr.  hoUe,  bouie,  Med.  Lat.  buUa,  a  wine 
vessd),  a  cask  Ux  ale  or  wine,  with  a  capadty  of  about  two 
hogsheads.  (3)  (A  word  common  in  Teutonic  languages,  meaning 
short,  or  a  stump),  the  thick  end  of  anything,  as  of  a  fishing-rod. 


a  gun,  a  whip,  also  the  Stump  of  a  tree,  (j)  (From  the  Fr.  6«l, 
a  goal  or  mark,  and  hutUt  a  target,  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  ftc), 
a  mark  for  shooting,  as  in  archery,  or,  in  its  modem  use,  a  mound 
or  bank  in  front  of  which  are  placed  the  targets  in  artillery  or 
musketiy  practice.  This  is  sometimes  called  a  "  stop-butt,"  its 
purpose  being  to  secure  the  ground  behind  the  taigets  from 
stray  shots.  The  word  is  used  figuratively  of  a  person  or  object 
at  which  derision  or  abuse  are  levelled. 

BUTFB,  the  largest  dty  of  Montana,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Silver  Bow  county.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Deer 
Lodge  river,  near  its  head,  at  an  ^titude  of  About  5700  ft.  Pop. 
(x88o)  3363;  (X890)  10,723;  (1900)  30,470,  of  whom  io,aio 
were  fordgn-bom,  induding  3474  Irish,  1518  English-Canadians, 
and  X505  English;  (19x0  census)  39,165.  It  is  served  by  the 
Great  Northem,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound,  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Padfic,  and  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  railways.  Populariy  the  name  "  Butt<  **  is  applied  to 
an  area  which  embraces  the  dty,  Centerville,  Walkerville,  East 
Butte,  South  Butte  and  Williamsburg.  These  together  form 
one  large  and  more  or  less  compact  dty.  Butte  h'es  in  the  centre 
of  the  greatest  copper-mining  district  in  the  world;  the  surround- 
ing hiUs  are  honey-combed  with  mines,  and  some  mines  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  dty  itself.  The  best  known  of  the  copper 
mines  is  the  Anaconda.  The  annual  output  of  copper  from  the 
Butte  district  almost  equals  that  from  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
together;  the  annual  value  of  copper,  gold  and  silver  aggregates 
more  than  $60,000,000.  Although  mining  and  its  allied  industries 
of  quartz  crashing  and  smelting  dominate  aU  other  industries  in 
the  place,  there  are  also  foundries  and  machine  sIk^s,  iron-works, 
tile  factories,  breweries  and  extensive  planing  mills.  Electridty, 
used  in  the  mines  particularly,  is  brought  to  Butte  from  Cafk>n 
Ferry,  7s  m.  to  the  N.;  from  the  pluit,  also  on  the  Missouri 
river,  of  the  Helena  Power  Transmission  Company,  which  has  a 
great  steel  dam  85  ft.  high  and  630  ft  k>ng  across  tJie  river,  and 
a  6000-h.p.  substation  in  Butte;  and  from  the  plant  of  the 
Madison  River  Power  Company,  on  Madison  river  7^  m.  S.E. 
of  Nortis,  whence  power  is  also  transmitted  to  Bozeman  and 
Belgrade,  Gallatin  coimty,  to  Ruby,  Madison  county,  aild  to 
the  Greene-Campbell  mine  near  Whitehall,  Jeflferson  county. 
In  X910  Butte  had  only  <Kie  huge  smdter,  and  the  smoke  nuisance 
was  thus  abated.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines  (1900),  and  has  a  state  industrial  school,  a  high  school 
and  a  public  library  (rebuilt  in  1906  after  a  fire)  with  more  than 
3 2,000  volumes.  The  dty  hall.  Federal  building  and  Silver  Bow 
county  court  house  are  among  the  prindpal  buildings.  Butte 
was  first  settled  as  a  placer  mining  camp  in  1864.  It  was  platted 
in  1866,  its  population  in  1870  was  only  341,  and  for  many 
years  its  growth  was  slow  Vrosptdty  came,  however,  with  the 
introduction  of  quartz  mining  in  1875,  and  in  1879  a  dty  charter 
was  granted.  In  the  decade  from  X890  to  1900  Butte's  increase 
in  population  was  184' 2%. 

BUTTE  (O  Fr  te(te,  a  hiUock  or  rising  ground),  a  word  used 
in  the  westem  states  of  North  America  for  a  flat-topped  hill 
surrounded  by  a  steep  escarpment  from  which  a  slope  descends 
to  the  plain.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  "  an  deration  higher 
than  a  hill  but  not  high  enough  for  a  mountain."  The  butte 
capped  by  a  horizontal  platform  of  hard  rock  is  characteristic 
of  the  arid  plateau  region  of  the  west  of  North  America. 

BUTTER  (Lat.  buiyrttm,  Gr.  ficinvpWf  apparently  connected 
with  jSoCs,  cow,  and  rvpis,  cheese,  but,  according  to  the  New 
English  Didicnary,  perhaps  of  Scythian  origin),  the  fatty  portion 
of  the  milk  of  mammftlian  animals.  The  milk  of  all  mammals 
contains  such  fatty  constituents,  and  butter  from  the  milk  of 
goats,  sheep  and  other  animals  has  been  and  may  be  used;  but 
that  yidded  by  cow's  milk  is  the  most  savoury,  and  it  alone 
really  constitutes  the  butter  of  commerce.  The  milk  of  the 
various  breeds  of  cattle  varies  widely  in  the  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  it  contains;  its  richness  in  this  respect  bdng  greatly 
influenced  by  season,  nature  of  food,  state  of  the  animals'  health 
and  other  considerations.  Usually  the  cream  is  skimmed  off 
the  surface  of  the  milk  for  making  butter,  but  by  some  the 
churning  is  performed  on  the  milk  itsdf  without  waiting  for  the 
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wpmlioa  et  the  atta.   The  opeoUon  of  cbumkig  coma  1 
[uptiira  of'tbe  ml  ucs,  ud  by  the  coalaceoce  of  the  (tl  __ 
libcimted  butter  ii  fonasL    Detajli  rcgvdmg  churning  *Dd  the 
prepantion  of  battel  generally  wDl  be  found  under  DjUBI  and 
DusyFakuho. 

8DTTEBCUP.  &  name  applied   to  kvcibI  ipcdei  of  the 

gmui  RaituwtUui  Iq.t-),  chaiscterUed  bf  theii  deeply-cut  leavei 

ud  yeilow,  broadly  cui>-ibaped 

floiren.    SanuMnlui  Krii  aud  R, 

BiJbdiLU  are  erect,  iiaity  meadow 

plants,  the  latter  having  the  alem 

awoUen  at  the  baae,  and  diitin- 

gulahed    also    by    the    furrowed 

flower-stalks  and  the  often  amaller 

flowed  with  refleaed,  not  tpread- 

iug,  Kpoli.     S.  Tiftni,  common 

on  waaie  ground,  produca  long 

ruaoen   by   means   of   which   It 

^  rapidly  coven  the  ground.     The 

p  plants  are  native  in  the  north 


Old  V 


and  have  been  ii 


Plant  ol  Kanunndvi 


BDTTERnKLD.  DAHIBL  (igji- 
1901),  Ameticin  >o)dier,  vai  boni 
ia  Ulica,  New  York.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  b  1S41],  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
'  became  colonel  of  the  nth  New 
'  Vork  militia  rtgiineaL  On  the 
i4tb  of  May  i36i  be  wai  trans- 
ferred to  the  tegular  anny  a)  «  lieutenaDt-coIanel,  and  in 
September  he  waa  made  a  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  He  served 
In  Virginia  in  iS4i  and  in  the  Peniniular  campaign  of  1S61,  and 
Taa  woimded  at  Gaines'  MiiL  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  Kcond  Bull  Run  (August  i9«i),  and  in  November  became 
major-general  U.S.V.  and  in  July  1S63  colonel  U.S.A.  At 
Fredericksburg  be  commandoi  the  V.  corps,  in  which  he 
bad  served  since  its  formation.  After  General  Hooker 
succeeded  Bumside,  Butterfield  wai  appointed  chief  of  ita9, 
Army  ol  the  Potomac,  and  in  this  oipiidty  he  Krved  in  the 
ChanuIlonviUe  and  Gettysburg  campions.  Not  being  on  good 
terms  with  General  Meade  he  Idi  the  siafl,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward) tent  as  chief  of  staff  to  Hooker,  with  the  XI.  and  XII. 
tsrpg  (later  CDmhined  as  the  XX.)  to  Teoneisec,  and  took  part 
In  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  (1S63),  and  the  AtlanU  ampaign 
of  the  faUowing  year,  when  he  commanded  a  division  ol  the  XX. 
CDipa.  His  services  were  recogniied  by  the  brevet!  of  brigadiet- 
neral  and  major-gencial  in  the  rtKulai  anoy.    He  rttigned  in 


18  JO, 


nd  for  the  i 


a  manuoJ  of  Camp  and 
OMpoil  Duly  (New  York,  1861).  General  Butterfield  died  at 
Cold  Spring,  N,V.,  on  the  ijthof  July  rooi, 

A  Bi^tnt^itai  Mimoriai,  by  his  widow,  was  published  in  1904. 

BUTTEBFina,  WILUAM  (1814-1000),  English  architect, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  for  his  profession  at  Worcester, 
where  he  laid  the  foundationa  ol  hia  knowledge  ol  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. He  settled  in  London  and  became  prominent  in 
CDQiieiion  with  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  and  its  work 
in  the  improvement  ol  church  furniture  and  art.  His  fint 
Imponant  building  waa  St  Auguitine'i,  Canterbury  (iS^j), 
and  his  reputation  was  made  by  AU  Saints',  Margaret  Street, 
London  (igjq),  followed  by  St  Alban'<,HoIbotn(iS6]),  the  new 
pan  d  Mcrton  College,  Oiloni  (1S64),  Kehle  College,  Odord 
(1S75},  and  many  houses  and  ecdeoaitlOLl  buildingt.  He  also 
did  much  work  as  a  restorer,  which  bu  been  adversely  critidied. 
He  was  a  keen  churchman  and  inlinutely  aisodaled  with  the 
English  church  revival.    He  bad  somewhat  original  views  a>  to 

.1  ■-!.  I.  J "-er  garish  results,  hia  view 


1  ol  the  natural  co 


■  olthen 


BUTTEBFLT  «•-!>  MOTH  (the  former  bon  "buia"  ud 
"  By,"  an  old  term  ol  uncertain  oiigia.  possibly  btm  the  lUan 
of  the  excrement,  or  the  yellow  colour  oIsoDieptrtlcubuipedei; 
the  tatter  akin  to  O.  Eng.  mod,  an  eartfi-worm),  the  anna 
English  names  applied  reipeciivcly  to  the  two  Eroqa  of  iiimi 
fomiicg  the  scientific  order  Lepidoplera  (g.r). 

BDTTEB-HUT,  tbe  product  of  Corygcor  mmdiamm,  ■  natiTe 
of  tropical  South  America.  The  laige  onta,  known  aho  as 
■aowari  or  suwarow  nuts,  are  Che  hard  atone  <d  tbi  tnit  and 
contain  an  oily  nutritious  leed.  The  genua  Cryxm  amlaina 
ten  spedes,  in  troiHcal  South  America,  some  of  wUch  fom  laigi 
trees  affording  a  very  durable  wood,  uteful  for  ihipbuildinc. 

BDITESWOHT,  the  popular  name  ol  a  iouU  inMCii<«oa 
iriant,  PingmcvlA  ndgaris,  which  growi  in  wet,  bosgy  ^v^ 
It  is  a  herb  withaiosetteolfletfay.  oUcnglBvea,  i  tojiB-kag. 
tppiessed  to  tlie  ground,  of  a  pale  adonr  and  with  a  sticky 
turfaa.  Small  Intecti  aettle  oa  the  leavo  and  are  lughi  ia 
the  vitdd  eicreiioo.  This,  like  tbe  eiaetioa  of  th*  BBdew  aad 
other  iuseciivorous  plants,  coauins  a  digcMive  Icnmc  (u 
eniyme]  which  renden  the  niLrogea(m>  tobatanca  ot  tbe  body 
ol  the  imect  soluble,  and  capable  of  abHrptiaa  by  tbe  leaL   la 


of  leal  by  wl 


lie  Kicky  liquid  is  icErEted 


lelt  mar^  ifr 


way  the  plant  obtainl  nitrocenool  food  by  Dcaoi  tf  its 

Es.    The  leavea  bear  two  sets  of  glands,  the  lai^B  borae  fa 

lly  ""■"•I I"'"  pedicels,  the  tmallet  atioCBt  sessile  (Sf.  B). 

n  a  fly  It  captured,  the  viscid  eicretka  becmien  atnuigly 

and  the  naturally  incurved  marguu  of  the  leaf  corre  Hni 

further  bwardi.  rendering  contact  between  the  insect  and  ila 

il-suiface  more  complete.    The  plant  Is  widely  dtsiributcd  is 

'  Portb  temperate  aone,  extending  mto  the  arctic  tone 

~  icUm,  Late  Lat.  iMoru,  a  I^ce 

lak),  a  place  for  Si 


BDTniAHH.  PHIUPP  KAHL  {i76«-i8i«),  Ganua  phik>- 

logist,  was  twm  a1  Frankf  orl-cjn-Mam  m  1 7A4.  He  waa  eduattd 
native  town  and  at  the  university  oil  ijettingen.  In  i;!t 
talned  an  appointment  m  the  library  at  Bslin,  and  lot 
yean  he  edited  Spriutt  jBtrjial     In   1796  he  became 

,. oor  at   the  Joachlmslhal  Gytnnatium  in  Berlin,  a  [b\: 

which  he  het3  lor  twelve  years.    In  i8o6bcwatadiuttedtait! 
■.my  ol  Scieocca,  and  la  iSii  waa  nude  seoetaty  ol  tbe 
Hislonco-Philologica]  Section,    He  died  u  iSig.    Bultmann'i 
itings  gave  a  great  impetus  te  tbe  KUnliGc  study  ol  the  Greek 
tanguage.     His  Gncciiidu  Cranuwtit    (i;ai)   went  ihroufli 
any  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Eatfiah.    ECs  £aA>i>i. 
valuiibte  study  on  tome  words  at  difficulty  occuirinf  prin- 
cipally In  the  poems  of  Homer  aid  Heiiod,  was  published  m  iSiS- 
1815,  and  wis  ttinslited  into  English.      Buttmaon's  other  wwki 
were  Atujalahclic  piithwke  SpraUtki  (1  vola.,  iSio-iSi;): 
Mylkeleft,  a  collection  of  essays  (1818-1B19);  and  ediiicns 

K  dattital  authon,  tbe  mott  Lnportant  beiag  D 
MjftdKiH  (1813)  and  ih  '" 
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BOnOll  (F^.  b^atot^  0.  Fr.  boton,  apptrently  from  the  same 
root  as  beuteft  to  push),  a  ixoall  piece  <rf  metal  or  other  material 
which,  pushed  through  a  loop  or  button-hole,  serves  as  a  catch 
betfpeen  different  parts  of  a  garment,  &c«    The  word  is  kho 
used  ofotherobjectswhichhaveaprojectingknob-Ukediaxacter, 
«./.  butUm-mushrooms,  the  button  of  an  electric  bell-push,  or 
the  guard  at  the  tip  of  a  fencing  fofl,  or  which  resemble  a  button 
in  sitt  and  sh^pe,  as  the  button  of  metal  obtidned  in  assaying 
operations.    At  first  buttons  were  aiH>arentIy  used  for  purposes 
of  ornamentation;  in  Fiers  PUwman  (1377)  mention  is  made 
of  a  Imile  with  "  botones  ouergylte,"  and  in  Lord  Bemer's 
tianalation  of  Froissarfs  Ckromdes  (15^5)  of  a  book  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  with  "  ten  botons  of  syluer  and  gylte." 
While  this  use  has  Continued,  especially  in  conneadon  with 
women's  dress,  they  began  to  be  employed  as  fastieningi  at  least 
as  eariy  as  the  xsth  century.    As  a  term  of  comparison  for  some- 
thing trivisl  or  worthless,  the  word  is  found  in  the  X4th  century 
Buttons  of  (Ustinctive  colour  or  pattern,  or  bearing  a  portrait 
or  motto,  are  often  wom,  especially  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
decoration,  or  sign  of  membenhip  of  a  sodety  or  of  adherence 
to  a  political  party;  among  the  most  honoured  of  such  buttons 
are  those  wom  by  members  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  organised  in  1865  ^  officers  who 
had  fought  in  the  Civil  War.    Chinese  offidsL  wear  a  button 
or  knob  on  their  hats  as  a  mark  of  rank,  the  grade  being  denoted 
by  its  coknir  and  material  (see  Mandaun). 

'Many  varieties  of  buttons  are  used  on  dothing,  but  fhey  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes  according  to  the  arrangement 
by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  garment;  &  one  class  they 
are  provided  with  a  shank  which  may  consist  of  a  metal  loop 
or  of  a  tuft  of  doth  or  similar  material,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  pierced  with  holes  through  which  are  passed  threads.    To 
these  two  dasses  roughly  correspond  two  broad  differences  in  the 
method  of  manufacture,  accordiing  as  the  buttons  are  omipoaite 
and  made  up  of  two  or  more  pieces,  or  are  simj^y  shaped  dbks  of 
a   sin^e   material;  some  composite  buttons,  however,  are 
provided  with  holes,  and  simple  metal  buttons  sometimes  have 
metal  shan^  soldoed  or  riveted  on  4hem.    Ftom  an  eariy 
period  buttons  of  the  former  kind  were  made  by  -needlework 
with  the  aid  of  a  mould  or  former,  but  about  1807  B.  Sanders, 
a  Dane  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, introduced  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  them 
at  Birmingham.    His  buttons  were  formed  of  two  diris  of  metal 
locked  together  lyy  having  their  edges  turned  back  on  each  other 
and  endoaing  a  filling  of  doth  or  pasteboard;  and  by  methods 
of  this  kind,  carried  out  by  elaborate  automatic  machinery, 
buttons  are  readily  produced,  presenting  faces  of  silk,  mohair, 
brocade  or  other  material  required  to  hannonize  with  the  fabric 
on  which  they  are  used.    Sanders's  buttons  at  first  had  metal 
shanks,  but  about  1825  his  son  invented  flenble  sUKnks  of 
canvaa  or  other  substance  through  which  the  needle  could  pass 
freely  in  any  direction.    The  medianical  manufacture  of  covered 
buttons  wras  started  in  the  United  States  in  1827  by  Samud 
WillMton,  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  who  in  1834  joined  forces 
vith  Joel  and  Josiah  Hayden,  of  Haydenville. 

The  number  oi  materials  that  have  been  used  for  making 
buttons  is  very  large — metals  such  as  brass  aad  iron  for  the 
cheaper  kinds,  and  for  more  expensive  ones,  gold  and  silver, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  Jewels,  filigree  work,  &c*,  ivory, 
horn,  bone  and  nwther-of-pearl  or  other  aaoeous  products  of 
shell-fiah;  vegetable  ivory  and  wood;  i^ass,  porcelain,  paper, 
cellulofd  and  artifidal  compositions;  and  even  the  casein  of 
milk,  and  blood.  Brass  buttons  were  made  at  Birmingham  in 
X689.  and  in  the  following  century  the  metal  button  hidustry 
underwent  considerable  development  in  that  dty.  Matthew 
Boulton  the  dder,  about  1745,  introduced  great  improvements 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  when  his  son  started  the 
Soho  works  in  1767  one  of  the  departments  was  devoted  to  the 
production  of  steel  buttons  with  facets,  some  of  which  sold  for 
C40g;uineas  a  gross.  Gilt  buttons  also- came  into  fashion  about 
the  same  period.  In  this  "  Augustan  agtf  "  of  the  Birmingham 
button  indusyy,  when  there  was  a  large  export  trade,  the  profits 


of  manufacturers  who  worked  on  only  a  modest  scale  amounted 
to  i^ooo  and  iC4ooo  a  year,  and  workmen  earned  from  £3  to  £4 
a  week.  At  one  time  the  buttons  had  each  to  be  fashioned 
separatdy  by  skilled  artisans,  but  gradually  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  was  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  mechanical  processes^ 
and  instead  of  being  tuned  out  singly  and  engraved  or  otherwise 
ornamented  by  hand,  they  came  to  be  stamped  out  in  dies  which 
at  once  shape  them  and  impress  them  with  the  desired  pattern. 
Ivory  buttons  are  auMmg  the  oldest  of  alL  Horn  buttons  were 
made  at  Birmingham  at  least  by  1777;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  £mile  Bassot  invented  a  widely-used  process  for 
producing  them  from  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  which  were  softened 
by  boQing.  Feari  buttons  are  made  from  peari  oyster  shells 
obtained  fh»m  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  after  being  cut 
out  by  tubukr  drills  are  shaped  and  polished  lyy  machinery. 
Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  can  be  readily  dyed.  Glass  buttons 
are  especially  made  in  Bohemia,  as  also  are  those  of  porcelain, 
which  were  invented  aboot  1840  by  an  Englishman,  R.  Prosser 
of  Birmingham.  In  the  United  States  few  buttons  were  made 
untfl  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  manufacture  of 
metal  buttons  was  started  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  which  is  now 
the  centre  of  that  industiy.  In  i8ia  Aanm  Benedict  began  to 
make  ivory  and  hon  buttons  at  the  same  place.  Buttons  of 
vegetable  ivory,  now  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  American  button  industiy,  were  first  made  at  Leeds,  Mass., 
in  1859  by  an  Kngltshman,  A  W  Critchlow,  and  in  187S  com- 
merc^  success  was  attained  in  the  production  of  cmnpoation 
buttons  at  Spiingfidd,  Biass.  Peari  buttons  were  made  on  a 
smaD  scale  in  1855,  but  their  manufacture  reodved  an  enormous 
Impetus  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  when  J.  F.  Boepple 
began,  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  utilise  the  unio  or  "  oiggerhnd  " 
shells  found  along  the  Mississippi.  By  1905  the  annual-output 
of  these  "fresh-water  peari"  buttons  had  reached  1x^05,723 
gross,  worth  $3,359,167,  or  36*6%  of  the  total  value  of  ths 
buttons  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  the 
mother-of-peari  buttons  ("ocean  peari  buttons")  numbered 
1*737,830  gross,  worth  $1,511,107,  and  the  two  kinds  together 
constituted  44%  of  the  number,  and  53*9%  of  the  value, 
of  the  button  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  (See  U^.A, 
Census  Reports,  1900,  MannfaetureSt  part  liL  pp.  3x^327.) 

BUTTRESS  (from  the  O.  Fir  ftMfard,  that  which  bears  a  thrust, 
from  bouter,  to  push,  cf.  Eng.  "  butt "  and  "  abutment "), 
masonry  projecting  £rom  a  waD,  provided  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  same,  and  also  to  xtabt  the  thrust  of  the  roof  01 
wall,  especially  when  concentrated  at  any  one  point.  In  Romas 
architecture  ^  plans  of  the  building,  where  the  vaults  were  of 
considerable  span  and  the  thrust  thoefore  very  great,  were  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  cross-walls,  divicfing  the  sisles,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  and,  in  the  Thermae  of  Rome, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  less  important  halls,  so  that  tlwre  were 
no  visible  buttresses.  In  the  baths  of  Diodetian,  however,  these 
cross-walls  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great  vaulted  hall,  the  tepida- 
rium,  and  their  upper  portions  were  decorated  with  niches  and 
pilasters.  In  a  palace  at  Shuka  in  Syria,  attributed  to  the  end 
of  the  snd  century  A.D.,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  timber,  it  was  necessaiy  to 'cover  over  the  building  with  slabs 
of  stones,  these  latter  were  carried  on  arches  thrown  across  the 
great  haU,  and  this  necessitated  two  precautions,  vis.  the  pro> 
vision  of  an  abutment  inude  the  building,  and  of  buttresses 
outside,  the  earliest  ocample  in  which  the  feature  was  frankly 
accepted.  In  Byzantine  work  there  were  no  external  buttresses, 
the  plans  being  arranged  to  indude  them  in  cross-walls  or  interior 
abutments.  The  buttresses  of  the  eariy  Romanesque  churches 
were  only  pilaster  strips  empkyed  to  break  up  the  wall  surface 
and  decorate  the  exterior.  At  a  sEgfatly  later  period  a  greater 
depth  was  given  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  buttresses,  which  was 
then  capped  with  a  deq;>  sloping  weathering.  The  introduction 
of  ribbed  vaulting,  eitended  to  the  nave  in  the  lath  century, 
and  the  concentration  of  thrustson definite  points  of  the  structure^ 
rendered  the  buttress  an  absdute  necessity,  and  from  the  first 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  and  the  architectural 
treatment  already  given  to  the  Romanesque  buttress  received 
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A  renuurkable  development  The  buttresses  of  the  eaiiy  En^ish 
period  have  considerable  projection  with  two  or  three  sets-off 
sloped  at  an  acute  ans^  dividing  the  stages  and  crowned  by 
triangular  heads;  and  slender  columns  ("buttress  shafts") 
are  used  at  the  angle.  In  later  work  pinnacles  and  niches  are 
usually  onployed  to  decorate  the  summits  of  the  buttresses,  and 
in  the  still  later  Perpendicular  work  the  vertical  faces  are  all 
richly  deoratcd  with  panelling. 

BUTYL  ALCOHOLS,  C«H»OH.  Four  isomeric  alcohols  of  this 
formula  are  known;  two  of  these  are  primaiy,  one  second- 
ary,  and  one  tertiary  (see  Alcohols).  Normal  butyl  alcohol, 
CHt(CHt)rCH,OH,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  x  x6  8^  and 
formed  by  reducing  normal  butyl  aldehyde  with  sodium,  or  by 
a  peculiar  fermentation  of  glycerin,  brought  about  by  a  schizo- 
mycete.  Isobutyl  alcohol,  (CH«)iCH  CH3OH,  the  butyl  alcohol 
of  fermentation,  is  a  primary  alcohol  derived  from  isobutane. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  the  general  methods,  and  occurs  in  fusel 
oil,  especially  in  potato  spirit  It  is  a  liquid,  smelling  like 
fusel  oil  and  boiling  at  io8'4'*  C.  Methyl  ethyl  carbinol, 
CHs'CiHrCHOH,  is  the  secondary  alcohol  derived  from  n- 
butane.  It  is  a  strongly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  99^  Trimethyl 
carbinol  or  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  (CHs)i-COH,  is  the  simplest 
tertiary  alcohol,  and  was  obtained  by  A.  Butlerow  in  1864  by 
acting  with  zinc  methyl  on  acetyl  chloride  (see  Alcohols). 
It  forms  rhombic  prisms  or  plates  which  melt  at  25^  and  boil 
at  83*,  and  has  a  spiritous  smell,  resembling  that  of  camphor. 

BUT7RIC  ACID,  C<H«C^  Two  adds  are  known  corresponding 
to  this  formula,  normal  butyric  acid,  CH«-CHfCHs-COOH,  and 
isobuiyric  acid,  (CHs)fCH-C90H.  Normal  butyric  add  or 
fermentation  butyric  add  is  found  in  butter,  as  an  hexyl  ester 
in  the  oil  of  Heradeum  gigatUeum  and  as  an  QC^y\  ester  in  parsnip 
(Pastinaca  saliva);  it  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  fluids  of  the 
flesh  and  in  perspiration.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  or  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  a 
mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  sodium  ethylate  at  205**  C  (A. 
Gcuther,  ilim.,  x88o,  2O2,p.3o6),CsHi0Na+CH«C00Na+C0- 
HCOtNa+CHs-CHa-CHs-COONa.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  or  starch,  brou^t  about  by  the 
addition  of  putrefying  cheese,  caldum  carbonate  being  added 
to  neutralize  the  adds  formed  in  the  process.  A.  Fiu  (Ber., 
X878,  XI,  p.  52)  found  that  the  butyric  fermentation  of  stvch 
is  aided  by  the  direct  addition  of  Bacillus  subiUis.  The  add 
is  an  oily  liquid  of  unpleasant  smdl,  and  sdidifics  at  -xq**  C; 
it  boils  at  162-3*'  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9746  (o**  C). 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  out  of 
its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of  caldum  chloride.  Potaa* 
sium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add  o^dize  it  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  acetic  add^  while  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  to  tiurbon  dioxide.  The  caldum  salt,  Ca(C«HK)0rHsO,  is 
less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.- 

Isobutyric  add  is  foimd  in  the  free  state  in  carobs  {Cerotoma 
sUi^ua)  and  in  the  root  of  Arnica  dulcis,  and  as  an  ethyl  ester 
in  croton  oil.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  isopropylcyanide  with  alkalies,  by  the  oxidation  of  isopropyl 
alcohol  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add  (I.  Pierre 
and  E.  Puchot,  Ann.  de  ckim.  d  de  pkyt.,  1873,  [4]  28,  p.  366). 
or  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  methacrylic  add, 
CHi .  C(CH«)  COOH.  It  is  a  liquid  of  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell,  boiling  at  isS'f  C.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-9697  (o*^) 
Heated  with  chromic  add  solution  to  140^  C,  it  gives  carbon 
dioxide  and  acetone.  Alkaline  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  to  o-oxyisobutyric  add,  (CHa)j-C(OH)-COOH,  whilst  concen- 
trated nitric  add  converts  it  into  dinitroisopropane.  Its  salts 
are  more  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  the  normal  add. 

BUZAR,  or  B  axax,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Shahabad, 
Bengal,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  East  Iiniian 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  13,945.  There  is  a  dismantled  fort  of 
small  size  which  "was  important  from  its  conunanding  the  Ganges. 
A  celebrated  victory  was  gained  here  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1764  by  the  British  forops  under  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Hector) 
Munro,  over  the  united  armies  of  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  and  Kasim 
All  SJiaD.    The  action  raged  from  9  o'clock  till  noon,  when, 


the  enemy  gave  way.  Ponuit  was,  however,  £mstimtad  by 
Shujk-ud-Dowlah  saoifidng  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  safety  ci 
the  remainder.  A  bridge  of  boats  had  been  constracted  over 
a  stream  about  a  m,  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  asid  this  the 
enemy  destroyed  before  their  rear  had  passed  over.  Throogih 
this  act  3000  troopa  were  drowned,  or  otherwise  lost;  but 
destructive  as  was  this  proceeding,  it  was,  said  Major  Monro, 
**  the  best  piece  of  generalship  Shuja-ud-DowIah  showed  that 
day,  because  if  I  had  croaaed  the  rividet  with  the  army,  I  should 
either  have  taken  or  drowned  his  whole  army  in  the  IviTimtitw, 
and  come  up  with  his  treasure  and  jewels,  and  Kasim  Afi  Khan's 
jewels,  which  I  was  informed  amounted  to  between  two  ud 
three  millions." 

BUXTON,  JBDBDIAH  (x707-z772)»  En^Ssh  anthotetkxaiu 
was  bom  on  the.2oth  of  March  1 707  at  Ehnton,  ztear  ChesmfirM, 
in  Derbyshire.  Although  his  father  was  •^^^^w^'^n'  ol  the 
parish,  and  his  grandfather  had  been  the  vicar,  his  educatkn  had 
been  so  neglected  that  he  could  not  writer  and  his  knowkdse. 
excq>t  of  numbers,  was  extremely  limited.  How  he  came  first 
to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  and  their  pfo> 
gressive  denominations,  he  did  not  remember;  but  on  sw^ 
matters  his  attention  was  so  constantly  riveted,  that  be  fre> 
quently  took  no  oognizanoe  of  external  objects,  aad  when  he 
did,  it  was  only  with  reference  to  their  numbers.  He  measured 
the  whole  lordship  of  Xlmton,  consisting  of  sonae  thofosand  acres, 
simply  by  stridixig  over  it,  and  gave  the  area  xx>t  only  in  acres, 
roods  and  perches,  but  even  in  square  indies.  After  thh,  be 
reduced  them  into  square  hairs'-breadths,  reckoning  forty^ci^ 
to  eacb'side  of  the  inch.  His  memory  was  so  great*  that  a 
resolving  a  question  he  could  leave  oR  and  resume  the  ^y*»«^r?ff 
agam  at  the  same  point  After  the  lapse  of  a  wedc,  occvcn  of 
several  months.  His  perpetual  application  to  figures  pcevcnt^l 
the  smallest  acquisition  of  any  other  knowledge.  His  wwKkzfd 
faculty  was  tested  in  1754  by  the  Royal  Sodety  of  LondoB, 
who  acknowledged  thdr  satisfiB^ction  by  presenting  him  with  a 
handsome  gratuity.  During  his  visit  to  the  metropolis  he  was 
taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III  pexformed  at  Droiy 
Lane  theatre,  but  his  #rhole  mind  was  given  to  the  ooontxttg  of 
the  words  uttered  by  David  Garrick.  Similaxiy,  be  set  hxmself 
to  count  the  steps  of  the  dancers;  and  be  dedaied  thai  the 
innumerable  sounds  produced  !>y  the  musical  ins^ntmcnts  Itad 
perplexed  him  beyond  measure.  He  died  in  1772. 

A  memoir  appeared  in  the  Ctndemam's  Mapuine  Sarjuat  1754* 
to  which,  probably  through  the  medium  of  a  Mr  Holfiday.'^ 
Haughton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  Buxton  had  contributed  seveal 
letters.  In  this  memoir,  his  age  is  given  as  fort^>niDe,  which  poots 
to  his  birth  in  1705;  the  date  adopted  above  is  on  the  aoxnoriKy 
of  Lysona'  Magna  Britannia  (Derbyshire). 

BUXTON,.  SIR   THOMAS    FOWBLL    (1786-1845),   Ecgfi^ 

philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Essex  on  the  ist  of  Apcil  1786,  aad 

i¥as  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  ^te  of  fab 

eariy  education  ha^nng  been  nc^ected,  hard  Work  made  him 

one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  with  a  high  Teputation  as  a 

speaker     In  1807  he  married  Hannah  Guxney,  sister  of  the 

celebrated  Elizabeth  Fry     As  his  means  were  not  sufficient  to 

support  his  family,  he  entered  in  1808  the  brewery  of  Tramaa, 

Hanbury  &  Company,  of  which  his  undes,  the  Hanbuxys,  were 

partners     He  devoted  himself  to  business  with  dtaiacteristic 

energy,  became  a  partner  in  x8ix,  and  soon  had  the  vfaofe 

concern  m  his  hands.    In  18x6  he  brou^t  himsdf  into  notice 

by  his  speech  00  behalf  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  and  in  x8x8 

he  published  his  able  Inquiry  tnto  Prison  Discipline.    The  saioe 

year  he  was  dected  M.P  for  W^mouth,  a  bc»ou^  for  whidi 

he  oontmued  to  sit  till  X837.    In  the  House  of  Cooubobs  he 

had  a  high  reputation  as  an  able  and  straightfonmrd  q>eaker, 

devoted  to  philanthropic  schemes.    Of  these  plans  the  most 

important  was  that  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 

colonies.    Buxton  devoted  his  life  to  this  object,  and  throng 

defeat  and  opposition,  despite  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the 

remonstrances  of  faint-hearted  friends,  he  remained  true  to  iL 

Not  till  1833  was  he  successful,  and  even  then  only  pairtially, 

for  he  was  compelled  to  admit  into  the  bill  some  dauaes  against 

which  his  better  judgment  had  dedded.    In  1837  he  ceased  to 
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sit  in  the  Houae  of  Commons.  He  travelled  on  the  continent 
in  1839  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  given  way,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  foreign  prisons.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1840,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  a  plan  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  African  natives.  The  failure  of  the  Niger 
expedition  of  184 1  was  a  blow  from  which  he  never  recoventd. 
He  died  on  the  igth  of  February  1845. 

See  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  T,  F.  BuxUm  (1848),  by  hia 
thifd  son,  Charles  Buxton  (1823-1871),  a  well-known  philanthropist 
and  member  of  parliament. 

BUZTOir,  a  market  town  and  fashionable  health-resort  in 
the  High  Peak  parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England, 
on  the  London  &  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways,  36  m. 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Derby.    Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  zo,x8z. 
It  occupies  a  high  position,  lying  between  xooo  and  X150  ft. 
above  sea-level,  in  an  open  hollow,  surrounded  at  a  distance  by 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  except  on  the  south-east  side, 
where  the  Wye,  which  rises  about  half  a  mile  away,  makes  its 
exit    The  old  town  (High  Buxton)  stands  a  little  above  the  new, 
and  consists  of  one  wide  street,  and  a  considerable  market-place 
with  an  old  cross.    The  new  town  is  the  richer  portion.    The 
Crescent  is  a  fine  range  of  buildings  in  the  Doric  style,  erected 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1779-1788.    It  contains  hotels, 
a  ball-room,  a  bank,  a  library  and  other  establishments,  and  the 
surrounding  open  grounds  are  laid  out  in  terraces  and  gardens. 
The  Old  Hall  hotel  at  the  west  end  of  the  Crescent  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  mansion  built  in  x  572  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the 
reign  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  which  was  the  residence  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  when  she  visited  the  town.    The  mineral  waters  of 
Buxton,  which  have  neither  taste  nor  smell,  are  among  the  most 
noted  in  England,  and  are  particularly  efficacious  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  and  gout    There  are  numerous  public  and  private 
baths,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  in  the  establish- 
ment at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Crescent    The  springs  supply  hot 
and  cold  water  at  a  very  short  distance  from  each  other,  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  60  gallons  a  minute.    The  former  possesses  a 
uniform  temperature  of  82**  Fahr.,  and  the  principal  substances 
in  solution  are  bicarbonate  of  caldum,  bicarbonate  of  magnesium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magjiesium  and  silica  add. 
There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  known  as  St  Axme's  well, 
situated  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Crescent,  the  water  of  which 
when  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  springs  proves  purgative. 
The  Devonshire  hospital,  formerly  known  as  the  Bath  Charity, 
is  a  benevolent  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Every  year  some  thousands  of  poor  patients  are  treated  free  of 
cost;  and  the  hospital  was  enlarged  for  their  accommodation,, 
a  dome  being  added  which  is  of  greater  drcumference  than  any 
other  in  Europe.    In  1894  the  duke  of  Devonshire  erected  a 
handsome  pump-room  at  St  Anne's  well.    The  Buxton  season 
extends  from  June  to  October,  and  during  that  period  the  town 
is  visited  by  thousands,  but  it  is  also  popular  as  a  winter  resort. 
The  Buxton  Gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  with  ornamental 
waters^  a  fine  opera-house,  pavilion  and  concert  hall,  theatre 
and  reading  rooms.    Electric  lighting  has  been  introduced,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  golf  course.    The  Cavendish  Terrace  forms 
a  fine  promenade,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  rich 
in  objects  of  interest    Of  these  the  chief  are  Poole's  Hole,  a  vast 
stalactite  cave,  about  half  a  mile  distant;  Diamond  Hill,  which 
owes  its  name  to  the  quartz  crystals  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  its  rocks;  and  Chee  Tor,  a  remarkable  cliff,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  300  ft.  high.    Ctnamcnts  are  manufactured  by  the 
inhabitants  from  alabaster  and  spar;  and  excellent  lime  is 
burned  at  the  quarries  near  Poole's  Hole.    Buxton  is  an  import- 
ant centre  for  horse-breeding,  and  a  large  horse-fair  is  held 
annually.    Although  the  annual  rainfall,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  the  town  towards  the  western  flank  of  the  Pezmine  Hills,  is 
about  49  in.,  the  air  is  particularly  diy  owing  to  the  high 
situation  and  the  rapidity  with  which  waters  drain  off  through 
the  limestone.    The  climate  is  bradng  and  healthy. 

The  waters  were  known  and  used  by  the  Romans,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  no  remains  of  their  baths  survive.  Roman 
roads  connected  the  place  with  Derby,  Brough  in  Edale  and 


Manchester.  Buxton  (Bawdestanes,  Bue^tanes),  formed  into 
a  dvU  parish  from  Bakewell  in  1895,  has  thus  claims  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  oldest  Fjiglish  spas.  It  was  probably  the 
"  Bectune  "  mentioned  in  Domesday.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  the  baths  seem  to  have  been  long  neglected,  but 
were  again  friequented  in  the  x6th  century,  when  the  chapel  of 
St  Anne  was  hung  round  with  the  crutches  of'  those  who  were 
supposed  to  owe  theur  cure  to  her  healing  powers;  these  interest- 
ing relics  were  destnyyed  at  the  ReformatioiL  The  baths  were 
visited  at  least  four  times  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  when  a 
prisoner  in  charge  of  George,  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  other  famous 
Elizabethan  visitors  being  Lord  Burlei^,  the  carl  of  Essex,  and 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester.  At  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  of  the  manor  (whose  ancestor  Sir 
Ralph  de  Gemons  was  lord  of  Bakewell  in  x  251),  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  improvemoits  in  the  town.  In  X78X  he  began  to 
build  the  famous  Crescent,  and  since  that  time  Buxton  has 
steadily  increased  in  favour  as  an. inland  watering-place.  In 
x8x3  a  weekly  xnarket  on  Saturday  and  four  annual  fairs  were 
granted.  These  were  bought  by  the  local  authorities  from  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  in  1864. 

See  Cough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia;  Stephen  Glover, 
History  of  uu  County  of  Derby  (Derby,  1829) ;  W.  Bemroae,  Guide 
to  Buxton  (London,  1869).  

BUXTORF,  or  Bitxtosjf,  JOHAmiEB  (1564-1629),  German 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  scholar,  was  bom  at  Kamen  in  Westphalia 
on  the  asth  of  December  1564.  The  original  form  of  the  name 
was  Bockstrop,  or  Boxtrop,  from  which  was  derived  the  family 
crest,  whidi  bore  the  figure  of  a  goat  {Get.  Bock,  he-goat) .  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  minister  of  Kamen,  Buxtorf 
studied  at  Marburg  and  the  newly-founded  university  of  Herbom, 
at  the  latter  of  which  C.  Olevian  (X536-X587)  and  J.  P.  Piscator 
(X546-X625)  had  been  appointed  professors  of  theology.  At  a 
later  date  Piscator  received  the  assistance  of  Buxtorf  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
published  at  Herbom  in  t6o2-x6o3.  From  Herbom  Buxtorf 
went  to  Hdddberg,  and  thence  to  Basel,  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  J.  J.  Grynaeus  and  J.  G.  Hospinian  (15x5-1575). 
After  a  short  residence  at  Basd  he  studied  successivdy  imder 
H.  B.  Bullinger  (i  504-1 575)  at  ZOrich  and  Th.  Beza  at  (Geneva. 
On  his  return  to  Basel,  Grynaeus,  desirous  that  the  services  of 
so  promising  a  scholar  should  be  secured  to  the  university, 
procured  him  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Leo  Curio,  son 
of  Coelius  Secundus  (}urio,  well-known  for  his  sufferings  on 
account  of  the  Reformed  faith.  At  the  instance  of  Grynaeus, 
Buxtorf  undertook  the  duties  of  the  Hebrew  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  discharged  them  for  two  years  with  such  ability  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  unanimously  api>ointed  to  the 
vacant  office.  From  this  date  (X591)  to  his  death  in  1629  he 
remained  in  Basel,  and  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  zeal 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinic  literature.  He  received 
into  his  house  many  learned  Jews,  that  he  might  discuss  his 
difficulties  with  them,  and  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  Jews 
themselves  on  matters  relating  to  their  ceremonial  law.  He 
seems  to  have  well  deserved  the  title  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  of  "  Master  of  the  Rabbins."  His  partiality  for  Jewish 
sodety  brought  him,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  of  the  dty,  the  laws  against  the  Jews  being  very 
strict  Neverthdess,  on  the  whole,  his  relations  with  the  dty 
of  Basd  were  friendly.  He  remained  firmly  attached  to  the 
university  which  first  recognized  his  merits,  and  declined  two 
invitations  from  Leiden  and  Saumur  successively.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day  was 
very  extensive;  the  library  of  the  university  of  Basel  contains 
a  rich  collection  of  letters,  which  are  valuable  for  a  literary 
history  of  the  time. 

Works.— Afatitini*  Hebraicum  et  Chaidaicum  (1602;  7th  ed., 
1658);  Synafoga  Judaica  (1603  in  Germain;  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin  in  an  enlarged  form),  a  valuable  repertory  of  informaticm 
regardins:  the  opinions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews;  Lexicon  Hebrai- 
cum  ei  Chaidaicum  cum  breri  Lexico  Rabbinico  Philosopkico  (1607; 
reprinted  at  Gla^^ow,  X824);  his  great  Rabbinical  Bible.  Biblia 
Hebraica  cum  Parapkr.  Chald.  d  Commentariis  Rabbinorum  (2  vols., 
1618;  4  vols.,  1618-1619),  containing,  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew 
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text,' the  Amnaic  Paraphraaes  of  Targums,  punctuated  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Aramak  passages  in  £»a  and  Daniel  (a.  proceeding 
which  has  been  condemned  by  Richard  Simon  and  others),  and  the 
Commentaries  of  the  more  celebrated  Rabbis,  with  various  other 
treatises^  Tiberias^  sive  Commenlarius  MaMreiicus  (1620;  quarto 
edition,  improved  and  cnlaiged  by  J.  Buxtorf  the  younger,  i66i^), 
so  named  from  the  great  school  of  Jewish  criticism  which  had  its 
seat  in  the  town  of  Tiberias.  It  was  in  thb  work  that  Buxtorf  con- 
troverted the  views  of  Elias  Lcvita  regarding  the  late  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points,  a  subject  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy 
between  Louis  Cappel  and  his  son  Johannes  Buxtorf  (q.v.).  Buxtorf 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  two  works  on  which  his  reputation 
chiefly  rests,  viz.  his  great  Lexicon  Chaidaicum,  Taimudicum,  et 
Rabbmicwn,  and  the  Concardantiae  BMiorum  Hebraicorum,  both 
of  which  were  edited  by  his  son.  They  arc  monuments  of  untiring 
labour  and  industiy.  The  lexicon  was  republished  at  Leipzig  in 
X869  with  some  additions  by  Bernard  Fischer,  and  the  concordance 
was  assumed  by  Julius  Fflrst  as  the  basis  of  his  great  Hebrew  con- 
coniance,  which  ai>peared  in  1840. 

For  additional  information  rc^rding  his  writings  see  Aihenae 
Rauricae,  pp.  444-448;  articles  in  Ersch  and  Gruber  is  Etuydopddie, 
and  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyk. ;  J.  P.  Nkeron's  Mimoires,  vol.  xxxL 
pp.  206-315;  J.  M.  Schroeckh'a  KirchengesckichU,  vol.  v.  (Post- 
Keformation  period),  pp.  72  seq.  (Leipzig.  1806);  G.  W.  Meyer's 
Cesckkkle  der  Sckrifl-Erkldrunp,  vol.  iii.  (GOttingen,  1804):  and 
E.  Kautsch,  Jokannes  BuxtorJ  ier  AUere  (1879). 

BUXTORF,  or  Buxtosfp,  JOHANNES  (x  599-1664),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  zjth  of  August  1599,  and 
when  still  a  boy  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  classical 
languages.  Entering  the  university  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
only  sixteen  when  be  obtained  hh  master's  degree.  He  now 
gave  himself  up  to  theological  and  especially  to  Semitic  studies, 
concentrating  later  on  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  reading  while 
yet  a  young  man  both  the  Mishna  and  the  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
Ionian  Gcmanis.  These  studies  he  further  developed  by  visits 
to  Heidelberg,  Dort  (where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  delegates  to  the  synod  of  1619)  and  Geneva,  and  in  all  these 
places  acqtiircd  a  great  reputation.  In  1622  he  published  at 
Basel  a  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  ct  Syriacum,  as  a  companion  work 
to  his  father's  great  Rabbinical  Bible.  He  declined  the  chair  of 
logic  at  Lausanne,  and  in  1624  was  appointed  general  deacon  of 
the  church  at  BaseL  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1629,  he  was 
unanimously  designated  his  successor  in  the  Hebrew  professor- 
ship. From  this  date  imtil  his  death  in  1664  he  remained  at  Basel, 
declining  two  offers  which  were  made  to  him  from  Groningen 
and  Leiden,  to  accept  the  Hebrew  chair  in  these  two  celebrated 
schools.  In  1647  the  governing  body  of  the  university  founded, 
specially  for  him,  a  third  theological  professorship,  that  of 
"  Commonplaces  and  Controveraies,"  which  Buxtorf  held  for 
seven  years  along  with  the  Hebrew  chair.  When,  however,  the 
professorship  of  the  Old  Testament  became  vacant  in  1654  by 
the  death  of  Thcodor  Zwingcr,  Buxtorf  resigned  the  chair  of 
theology  and  accepted  that  of  Uic  Old  Testament  instead.  He 
was  four  times  married,  his  three  first  wives  dying  shortly  after 
marriage  and  the  fourth  predeceasing  her  husband  by  seven  years. 
His  children  died  yoxmg,  with  the  exception  of  two  boys,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Jakob  (164 5-1 704),  became  his  father's 
colleague,  and  then  his  successor,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew.  The 
same  distinction  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  nephew  Johann  (1663-1732). 

A  considerable  portion  of  Buxtorf's  public  life  was  spent  in 
controversy  regarding  disputed  points  in  biblical  criticism,  in 
reference  to  which  he  had  to  defend  his  father's  views.  The 
attitude  of  the  Reformed  churches  at  that  time,  as  opposed  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  led  them  to  maintain  many  opinions  in 
r^ard  to  biblical  questions  which  were  not  only  erroneous,  but 
altogether  unnecessary  for  the  stability  of  their  position.  Having 
renounced  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  church,  it  was  deemed' 
necessary  to  maintain  as  a  counterpoise,  not  only  that  of  an 
infallible  Bible,  but,  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  this,  of  a 
Bible  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages  without 
the  slightest  textual  alteration.  Even  the  vowel  points  and 
accents  were  held  to  have  been  given  by  divine  inspiration. 
The  Massoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared either  with  that  of  the  recently  discovered  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Septuagint  or  of  the  Vulgate,  alone  contained 
the  true  words  of  the  sacred  writers.  Although  many  of  the 
Reiprmers,  as  wdl  as  learned  Jews,  had  long  seen  that  these. 


assertions  could  not  be  nude  good,  there  had  been  as  jtt  bo 
formal  controversy  upon  the  subject.  Louis  Cappd  (f .*.)  was 
the  first  effectually  to  dispel  the  illusioas  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed by  a  work  on  the  modem  <mgin  of  the  vowel  points  and 
accents.  The  elder  Buxtorf  had  counselled  him  not  to  puihlxsfa 
his  work,  pointing  out  the  injury  which  it  would  do  the  Protestant 
cause,  but  Cappd  sent  his  MS.  to  Thomas  Erpenius  of  Leiden, 
the  most  learned  orientalist  of  his  day,  by  whom  it  was  publedkcd 
In  X624,  under  the  title  Arcanum  Punctaiionis  retdatmm^  bat 
without  the  author's  name.  The  elder  Buxtorf,  though  be  lived 
five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  made  no  publk 
reply  to  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1648  that  Buxtocf  joDMr  pol^- 
lishcd  his  Tradaius  de  punciorum  oriptUt  anliqtutal€,etatalurilcie^ 
oppositus  Arcano  puactalionis  resdcto  Ludovici  CcppcBL  He 
tried  to  prove  by  copious  citations  from  the  raUnnical  writers, 
and  by  arguments  oif  various  kinds,  that  the  points,  if  not  so 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Moses,  were  at  least  as  old  as  that  of  Ezra, 
and  thus  possessed  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration.  Un- 
fortunately he  allowed  himself  to  emi^oy  contemptaoQs  epithets 
towards  Cappel,  such  as  "  innovator  "  and  "  visioQaxy.''  Cappd 
speedily  prepared  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  in  whidi,  bc^des 
replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and  fortifying  his 
position  with  new  ones,  he  retorted  his  contumciioas  epithets 
with  mtercsL  Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  tha  second 
edition  did  not  see  the  h'ght  until  1685,  when  it  was  puUbhed 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works.  Besides  tlas 
controversy,  Buxtorf  engaged  in  thxee  others  with  the  same 
antagonist,  on  the  subject  of  the  mtcgrity  of  the  Massnnetk  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  i»csent  Hcfatew 
characters,  and  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  two  fonner 
Buxtorf  supported  the  untenable  position  that  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  transmitted  to  us  without  any  enon  or 
alteration,  and  that  the  present  square  or  so-called  Chaklee 
characters  were  coeval  with  the  original  compontion  of  the 
various  books.  These  views  were  triumphantly  refuted  by  his 
great  opponent  in  his  Criiica  Sacra,  and  in  hh  Diairiba  Kris 
etanliquis  Sfraicorum  Uteris* 

Besides  the  works  already  menti<»ied  in  the  oonrae  of  this  artade. 
Buxtorf  edited  the  great  Lexicon  Ckaidaiatm,  Taimmdkmm,  d 
RMinicuMt  on  which  his  father  had  spent  the  labour  of  twoty 
years,  and  to  the  completion  of  which  he  himself  gave  ten  yean  c^ 
additional  study;  ana  the  great  Hebrew  Concordamce,  whkh  bis 
father  had  little  more  than  begun.  In  addition  to  these,  he  pablislKd 
new  editions  of  many  of  his  father's  works,  as  well  as  otkcrs  of  hii 
own,  complete  lists  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Atkenue RAMricee 
and  other  works  enumerated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  artide. 

BUTINO  IN,  on  the  English  stock  exchange,  a  tnnsactioa 
by  which,  if  a  member  h^  sold  securities  which  he  fails  to 
deliver  on  settling  day,  or  any  of  the  succeeding  ten  days  k)liow- 
ing  the  settlement,  tbe  buyer  may  give  instructions  to  a  stock 
exchange  official  to  "  buy  in  "  the  stock  requited.  Tlie  official 
annoimces  the  quantity  of  stock,  and  the  purjMise  for  which 
he  requires  it,  and  whoever  sells  the  stodc  must  be  prepara! 
to  deliver  it  immediately.  The  original  seller  has  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  two  prices,  If  the  latter  is  Inkier  than 
the  original  contract  price.  A  similar  practice,  tcnned  "  sdtisg 
out,"  prevails  when  a  purdiaser  fails  to  take  up  his  secnritks. 

BUYS  BALLOTS  LAW,  in  meteordogy,  the  name  given  to 
a  law  which  may  be  e]q>iessed  as  follows: — *^  Stand  with  your 
back  to  the  wind;  the  low-pressure  area  will  be  on  your  left- 
hand.''  This  rule,  the  truth  of  whidi  was  first  lecogniced  by 
the  Am.erican  meteorologists  J.  H.  CofiSn  and  W.  Fcrrd,  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  Ferrel's  Law  {q.t.).  It  Is  approxiBuady  tree  is 
the  hi^ier  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hemiq>here,  and  is  reversed 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  the  ui|^e  between  buwactric 
gradient  and  wind  is  not  a  right  an^  in  low  latitudes.  The 
law  takes  its  name  from  C  H.  D.  Buys  Ballott,  a  Dutch  metcor- 
ologbt,  who  published  it  in  the  Combes  rcndus,  November  XS57. 

BU^Sn,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Buzeu,  Runanb, 
situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Buseu,  bctweqi  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  fertile  lowlands  of  south  Moldavia 
and  east  Walachia.  Pop.  (1900)  31,561.  Bttieu  is  iaportsat 
as  a  market  for  petroleum,  timber  and  grain.    It  Is  the  meeting- 
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phce  of  railroads'  from  RAmnicii  Sarat,  BraHa  and  Ploesd. 
Amber  is  found  by  the  riverside,  and  there  are  cloth-mills  in  the 
dty.  Buzea  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  cathedral  was  erected 
in  1640  by  Prince  Matthias  Bassarab  of  Walachia,  on-  the  site 
!  of  an  older  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  many 
monasteries.    Biueu  was  f<Mrmerly  called  Napuca  or  Buzograd. 

BUZOT,    FRANCIS     NICOLAS     LEONARD     (1760-1794), 

French  revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Evreux  on  the  zst  of  March 

1760.    He  studied  law,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 

was  an  advocate  in  his  native  town.    In  1789  he  was  elected 

deputy  to  the  state»-general,  and  there  became  known*  for  his 

advanced  opinions.    He  demanded  the  nationalization  of  the 

possessions  of  the  dergy,  and  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  carry 

arms.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Buzot 

returned  to  Evreux,  where  he  was  named  president  of  the  criminal 

tribunal.    In  1792  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention, 

and  took  his  jAACt  among  the  Girondists.    He  demanded  the 

formation  of  a  national  guard  from  the  departments  to  defend 

the  Convention  against  the  populace  of  Paris.    His  proposal 

vas  carried,  but  never  put  into  force;  and  the  Parisians  were 

extremely  bitter  against  him  and  the  Girondists.    In  the  trial 

of  Louis  XVL,  Buzot  voted  for  death,  but  with  appeal  to  the 

people  and  postponement  of  sentence.    He  had  a  decree  of  death 

passed  against  the  imigrSs  who  did  not  return  to  France,  and 

against  anyone  who  should  demand  the  re-establishment  of  the 

monarchy.    Proscribed  with  the  Girondists  on  the  and  of  June 

1793,  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy, 

where  he  contributed  to  organize  a  federalist  insurrection 

against  the  Convention,  which  was  speedily  suppressed.    Buzot 

was  outlawed,  and  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  and 

committed  suicide  in  the  woods  of  St  £miIion  on  the  x8th  of 

June  1794.    He  was  an  intelligent  and  bcmest  man,  although 

he  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  sale  of  the  possessions  of  the 

clergy,  but  he  had  a  stubborn,  unyielding  temperament,  was 

incapable  of  makijg  concessions,  and  was  dominated  by  Madame 

Roland,  who  impelled  to  him  her  hatred  of  Danton  and  the 

Montagnards. 

See  MSmoins  de  PHion,  Barbaroux,  BuMotf  published  by  C.  A. 
Daubon  (Paris,  1866).  For  the  history  of  the  federalist  movement 
in  Normandy,  see  L.  Bavin  Champeaux,  Notius  pour  servir  d 
Vkistoire  de  la  Rholuium  dans  le  dipartement  de  VEurt  (Evreux  and 
Paris,  1884). 

BUZZARDr  a  word  derived  from  the  Lat.  Buteo,  through  the 
Fr.  Busardy  and  used  in  a  general  sense  for  a  large  group  of 
diurnal  birds-of-prey,  which  contains,  among  many  others,  the 
species  usually  luiown  as  the  common  buzzard  (BtUeo  vulgaris. 
Leach),  though  the  English  epithet  is  nowadays  hardly  applic- 
able.   The  name  buzzard,  however,  belongs  quite  as  rightfully 
to  the  birds  called  in  books  "  harriers,"  which  form  a  distinct 
subfamily  of  Falconidae  under  the  title  Circinae,  and  by  it  one 
species,  the  moor-buzzard  (Circus  aerugifiosus),  is  still  known 
in  such  places  as  it  inhabits.    ''  Puttock"  is  also  another  name 
used  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  perhaps  is  rather  a  ^nonym 
of  the  kite  (Milvus  ictinus).    Though  ornithological  writers  are 
almost  unanimous  in  distinguishing  the  buzzards  as  a  group 
from  the  eagles,  the  groimds  usually  assigned  for  their  separation 
are  but  slight,  and  the  diagnostic  character  that  can  be  best 
trusted  is  probably  tliat  in  the  former  the  bill  is  decurved  from 
the  base,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  for  about  a  third  of  its  length, 
straight.    The  head,  too,  in  buzzards  is  short  and  round,  while 
in  the  eagles  it  is  elongated.    In  a  general  way  buzzards  are 
smaller  than  eagles,  though  there  are  several  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  and  have  their  pltunage  more  mottled.    Furthermore, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  buzzards,  about  which  anything  of  the  kind 
is  with  certainty  known,  assume  their  adult  dress  at  the  first 
moult,  while  the  eagles  take  a  longer  time  to  reach  maturity. 
The  buzzards  are  fine-looking  birds,  but  are  slow  and  heavy  of 
flight,  so  that  in  the  old  days  of  falconry  they  were  regarded 
with  infinite  scorn,  and  hence  in  common  English  to  call  a  man 
"  a  buzzard  "  is  to  denounce  him  as  stupid.    Their  food  consists 
of  small  mammals,  young  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  insects 
— particularly  beetles — and  thus  they  never  could  have  been  very 
injurious  to  Uic  game-preserver,  if  indeed  they  were  not  really 


his  friends,  though  they  have  fallen  tmder  his  ban;  but  at  the 
present  day  they  are  so  scarce  that  in  England  their  effect, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  inappreciable.  Buzzards  are  fotmd  over 
the  whole  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  region, 
and  have  been  split  into  many  genera  by  systematists.  In  the 
British  Islands  are  two  species,  one  resident  (the  B.  vulgaris 
already  mentioned),  and  now  almost  confined  to  a  few  wooded 
districts;  the  other  the  rough-legged  buzzard  (Archibutea 
lagopus)f  an  irregular  winter-visitant,  sometimes  arriving  in 
large  buds  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  former  by  being  feathered  down  to  the  toes.  The  honey- 
buzzard  (Pemis  apivorus),  a  summer-visitor  from  the  south, 
and  breeding,  or  attempting  to  breed,  yearly  in  the  New  Forest, 
does  not  come  into  the  subfamily  Butecninae,  but  is  probably 
the  type  of  a  distinct  group,  Peminae,  of  which  there  are  other 
examines  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  America  the  name  "  buzzard  " 
is  popularly  given  to  the  turkey-buzzard  or  turkev-vulture 
{Catkartes  Aura),  (A.  N.) 

BYBLATA  TSERKOV  {ix.  White  Church),  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kiev,  33  m.  S.S.W.  of  Vasilkov,  on  the 
main  road  from  Kiev  to  the  Crimea,  in  49*  4/  N.  lat.  and  30*  7' 
£.  long.  Pop.  (i860)  13,075;  (1S97)  30,705.  First  mentioned  in 
X 1 55,  Bydaya  Tserkov  was  destro^sd  during  the  M<mgol  invasion 
of  the  13th  century.  In  1 550  a  castle  was  built  here  by  the  prince 
of  Kiev,  and  various  privileges  were  bestowed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. From  1651  the  town  was  subject  alternately  to  Poland 
and  to  independoit  hetmans  (Coasack  chiefs).  In  1793  it  was 
united  to  Russia.  There  is  a  trade  in  beer,  cattle  and  grain,  sold 
at  eleven  annual  fairs,  three  of  which  last  for  ten  days  each. 

BTBLEV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and 
67  no.  S.W.  from  the  dty  of  that  name  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oka,  in  53**  48^  N.  lat,  and  36""  9'  E.  long.  Pop.  (i860)  8063; 
(1897)  9567.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1x47.  It  belonged  to 
Lithuania  in  the  end  of  the  X4th  century;  and  in  1468  it  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  principality,  dependent  on  that  country. 
In  the  end  of  the  X5th  century  thk  principality  began  to  attach 
itsdf  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Moscow;  and  by  Ivan  IIL  it  was 
ultimately  united  to  Russia.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  Tatars 
in  1507,  15x3,  1530,  X536  and  1544.  In  1826  the  empress 
Elizabeth  died  here  on  her  way  from  Taganrog  to  St  Petersbiirg. 
A  public  library  was  founded  in  1858  in  memory  of  the  poet 
Zhukovsky,  who  was  bom  (1782)  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
The  industries  comprise  tallow-boiling,  oil-manufacture,  tanning, 
sugar-refining  and  distilling.  There  is  a  trade  in  grain,  hemp  oil, 
cattle  and  taUow.  A  fair  is  held  from  the  38th  of  August  to  the 
xoth  of  September  every  year. 

BYELGOROD  (t.e.  White  Town),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kursk,  xoom.  S.S.E.  by  rail  from  the  dty  of  that 
name,  in.  50*  46'  N.  lat  and  36^  3/  E.  long.,  dustering  on  a 
chalk  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Donets.  Pop.  (i860)  x  1,732; 
(1897)  31,850.  In  the  X7th  century  it  suffered  repeatedly  from 
Tatar  incursions,  against  which  there  was  built  (from  1633  to 
1740)  an  earthen  wall,  with  twelve  forts,  extending  upwards 
of  300  m.  from  the  Vorskla  to  the  Don,  and  called  the  Byelgorod 
line.  In  x666  an  archiepiscopal  see  was  established  in  the  town. 
There  are  two  cathedral  churches,  both  built  in  the  x6th  century, 
as  well  as  a  theological  seminary.  Candles,  leather,  soap,  lime 
and  bricks  are  manufactured,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain, 
cattle,  wool,  honey,  wax  and  tallow.  There  are  three  annual 
fairs,  on  the  xoth  Friday  after  Easter,  the  39th  of  June  and  the 
X5th  of  August  respectivdy. 

BTISLOSTOK  (Polish,  Bialystok),  a  town  of  West  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  and  53  m.  by  rail  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Grodno, 
on  the  main  railway  line  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Kiev-Grayevo  (Prussian  frontier)  line.  Founded  in 
X330,  it  became  part  of  Prussia  after  the  third  partition  of  Poland, 
but  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1807,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 
Its  development  daM»  from  1845,  when  wooUcn-mills  were 
buflt.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  very  rapidly,  its  population 
bdng  13,787  in  1857;  56,629  in  1889;  and  65,781  in  1901,; 
three-fourths  Jews.  Its  woollen,  silk  and  felt  hat  factories  give 
occupation  to  several  thousand  workers. 
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BTEZHETSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  ]the  government  of  Tver, 
and  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  on  the  tight  bank  of 
the  Mologa,  in  57°  46'  N.  lat.  and  36^  43'  E.  bng.  Pop.  (x86o) 
5423;  (1897)  9090.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  1x37. 
On  the  fall  of  Novgorod,  to  which  it  had  belonged,  it  was  incor- 
porated (1479)  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Moscow.  The  town  is 
famous  for  itss<7thesandshearinghooks,but  makes  also  axes,nails 
and  other  hardware,  and  trades  in  grain,  linen,  hemp  and  flax. 

BT-LAW,  or  Bye-law  {by-  being  used  in  the  sense  of  subor- 
dinate or  secondary,  cf.  by-path),  a  regulation  made  by  councils, 
boards,  corporations  and  companies,  usually  under  statutory 
power,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  government 
within  some  place  or  jurisdiction.  When  made  under  authority 
of  a  statute,  by-laws  must  generally,  before  they  come  into 
operation,  be  submitted  to  some  confirming  authority  for 
sanction  and  approval;  when  approved,  they  are  as  binding 
as  enacted  laws.  By-laws  must  be  reasonable  in  themselves; 
they  must  not  be  retrospective  nor  contrary  to  the  general  hiw 
of  the  land.  By  various  statutes  powers  are  given  to  borough, 
county  and  district  councils,  to  make  by-laws  for  various  pur- 
poses; corporate  bodies,  also,  are  empowered  by  their  charters 
to  make  by-laws  which  are  binding  on  their  members.  Such 
by-laws  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  society  and 
must  not  infringe  or  limit  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers. 

BTLES,  MATHER  (1706-1788),  American  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Massadiusctts,  on  the  26th  of  March  1706, 
descended,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  John  Cotton  and  Richard 
Mather.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1735,  and  in  1733  became 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  church  (Congregational),  Boston. 
He  held  a  high  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  province  and  was 
noted  for  his  sdiolarly  sermons  and  his  ready  wit.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  outspoken  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  royal  cause,  and  after  the  British  evacuation 
of  Boston  his  connexion  with  his  church  was  dissolved.  He 
remained  in  Boston,  however,  and  subsequently  (177?)  "^^^ 
arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  deportation.  This  sentence 
was  later  changed  to  imprisonment  in  his  own  house.  He  was 
soon  released,  but  never  resumed  his  pastorate.  He  died  in 
Boston  on  the  5th  of  July  1788.  Besides  many  sermons  he 
published  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  George  I.  (1727)  and  i/u- 
uUaneous  Poems  (1744). 

His  son,  Mather  Byles  (173S-X8X4),  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1 7  51,  and  was  a  Congregational  clergyman  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  until  1768,  when  heentered  Uie  Established  Church, 
and  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  Boston.  Sympathizing 
with  the  royal  cause,  he  settled,  after  the  War  of  Independence, 
in  St  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  rector  of  a  church 
tmtil  his  death. 

BTNO,  JOHN  (1704-Z757),  British  admiral,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  George  Byng,  Lord  Torrington,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
17x8.  The  powerful  influence  of  his  father  accounts  for  his 
rapid  rise  in  the  service.  He  received  his  first  appointment  as 
lieutenant  in  X733,  and  became  captain  in  X737.  His  career 
presents  nothing  of  note  till  after  his  promotion  as  rear-admiral 
in  1745,  and  as  vice-admiral  in  1747.  He  served  on  the  most 
comfortable  stations,  and  avoided  the  more  arduotis  work  of  the 
navy.  On  the  approach  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  island  of 
Minorca  was  threatened  by  an  attack  from  Toulon  and. was 
actually  invaded  in  x  7 56.  Byng,  who  was  then  serving  in  the 
Channel  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  which  he  attained  in  X755, 
was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Fort  St  Philip,  which  was  still  holding  out.  Tlie  squadron  was 
not  very  well  manned,  and  Byng  was  in  particular  much  aggrieved 
because  his  marines  were  landed  to  make  room  for  the  soldiers 
who  were  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  he  feared  that  if  he  met 
a  French  squadron  after  he  had  lost  them  he  would  be  danger- 
ously undermanned.  His  correspondence  shows  clearly  that 
he  left  prepared  for  failure,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
garrison  could  hold  out  against  the  French  force  landed,  and 
that  he  was  already  resolved  to  come  back  from  Minorca  if  he 
found  that  the  task  presented  any  great  difficulty.  He  wrote 
home  to  that  eflect  to  the  ministry  from  Gibraltar.    The  govcnior. 


of  the  fortress  refused  to  spare  any  of  his  soldxexs  to  iaoeaae 
the  relief  for  Biinorca,  and  Byng  sailed  on  the  8th  of  May.    On 
the  19th  he  was  off  Minorca,  and  endeavoured  to  open  ooa> 
munications  with  the  fort.    Before  he  could  land  any  of  the 
soldiers,  the  French  squadron  appeared.    A  battle  was  fioi^t 
on  the  following  day.    Byng,  who  had  gained  the  weather  gauge, 
bore  down  on  the  French  fleet  of  M.  de  la  Galwwwncre  at  an 
angle,  so  that  his  leading  ships  came  into  actioti  nnsopporied 
by  the  rest  of  his  line.    The  Frendi  cut  the  leadixig  ships  up.  aj»l 
then  slipped  away.  When  the  flag  captain  pointed  out  to  Bj-ng 
that  by  standing  out  of  his  line  he  could  bring  die  centre  of  the 
enemy  to  closer  action,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  Tboaos 
Mathews  had  been  condemned  for  so  doing.  Tlie  Fxeoic^,  who 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  English,  got  away  uodamaged. 
After  remaining  near  Minorca  for  four  days  withoat  makiiif  say 
further  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  fort  or  sighting  ibe 
French,  Byng  sailed  away  to  Gibraltar  leaving  Fort  St  Philip 
to  its  ^te.  Tlie  failure  caused  a  savage  ontbuxmt  of  wiath  in 
the  country.    Byng  was  brought  home,  tried  by  ooait-martijLl, 
condemned  to  death,  and  shot  on  the  14th  of  Mardi  1757  tt 
Portsmouth.  The  severity  of  the  penalty,  aided  by  a  not  osjist 
suspicion  that  the  ministry  sought  to  cover  themscdves  by  throw- 
ing all  the  blame  on  the  admiral,  led  in  after  time  to  a  reactko 
in  favour  of  Byng.  It  became  a  commonplace  to  say  that  be 
was  put  to  death  for  an  "nor  of  judgment.    The  oourt  had  imieed 
acquitted  him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  disaffection,  and  only 
condemned  him  for  not  having  done  his  utmost.    But  it  mas: 
be  remembered  that  in  consequence  of  many  Kandals  whkb 
had  taken  place  in  the  previous  war  the  Articles  of  War  bad 
been  deliberately  revised  so  as  to  leave  xm>  punishment  save  death 
for  the  officer  of  any  rank  who  did  not  do  his  utmost  against  the 
enemy  either  in  battle  or  pursuit.  That  Byng  had  not  done  all 
he  could  is  undeniable,  and  he  therefore  fell  under  the  law. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  previous  war  in  1745 
an  unhappy  young  lieutenant.  Baker  Phillips  by  name,  whov 
captain  had  brought  his  ship  into  action  unprepared,  and  who. 
when  his  superior  was  killed,  surrendered  the  ship  when  she 
could  no  longer  be  defended,  was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  coint- 
martial.    This  savage  punishment  was  approved  by  the  hi^r 
officers  of  the  navy,  who  showed  great  lenity  to  men  of  thdr 
own  rank.    The  contrast  had  angered  the  country,  and  the 
Articles  of  War  had  been  amended  precisely  in  order  that  that 
might  be  one  law  for  alL 

The  facts  of  Byng's  life  are  fairiy  set  out  in  Chamock's  Btcgr.  Sc 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1^5  to  179.  The  number  of  contemporary  pauaphkts 
about  his  case  is  very  great,  but  they  arc  of  no  historical  value,  cscrpe 
as  illustrating  the  state  of  public  opinran.  (O.  H.J 

BTNKERSHOEK,  CORNELIUS  VAN  (1673-1743),  Datdi 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Middleburg  in  Zeeland.  In  the  piosecutioa  of 
his  legal  studies,  and  while  holding  the  offices  first  of  member 
and  afterwards  of  president  of  the  supreme  court,  he  found  the 
common  law  of  his  country  so  defective  as  to  be  ne»dy  useless 
for  practical  purposes.  This  abuse  he  resolved  to  reform,  and 
took  as  the  basb  of  a  new  system  the  principles  of  the  andecx 
Roman  law.  His  works  are  very  voluminous.  Tlie  most  io- 
portant  of  them  are  De  foro  legatorum  (X703);  ObMnaiienes 
Juris  Romani  (17x0),  of  which  a  continuation  in  four  boob 
appeared  in  1733;  the  treatise  De  Dominic  Maris  (1721);  and 
the  Quaestiofits  Juris  Publici  (1737).  Complete  editicns  of  bis 
works  were  published  after  his  death;  one  in  folio  at  Genev-a  ia 
176X ,  and  another  in  two  volumes  folio  at  Leiden  in  1 766. 
.  BTRD,  WILUAM  (X543-X633),  Enfl^  musical  composer, 
was  probably  a  member  of  one  of  the  numerous  Ltncolnsbiiv 
f amUies  of  the  name  who  were  to  be  found  at  Lincoln,  Spaldiaf  , 
Pinchbeck,  Moulton  and  Epworth  in  the  x6th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Wood,  he  was  "  bred  up  to  musick  under  Tlioinas  Tailis." 
He  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  cathedral  about  1^3,  asd 
on  the  X4th  of  September  1568  was  married  at  St  Man^ret  in  the 
Close  to  Ellen  or  Julian  Birley.  On  the  2  and  of  February  1 560  he 
was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  left  Lincoln  immediately.  In  the  Chapel  Royal  be 
shared  with  Tailis  the  honorary  post  of  organist,  ainl  00  the  tsad 
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of  J«stiary  i  $7  $  tbe  two  oompoaen  obtained  a  licence  for  twenty- 
one  yeais  from  Elizabeth  to  print  music  and  music-paper,  a 
monopoly  whidi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  remunerative. 
In  1575  Byrd  and  Tallia  published  a  collection  of  Latin  motets 
for  five  and  sis  voiceSt  printed  by  Thomas  VautroDier.    In  ^578 
Byrd  and  his  family  were  living  at  Harlington,  Middlesex.    As 
early  as  1 581  his  name  occ\irs  among  lists  of  recusants,  and  though 
he  retained  his  post  in  the  Chapel  Royal  he  was  throu^out  lia 
life  a  Catholic    About  1579  he  set  a  three-part  song  in  Thomas 
Legge's  Latin  play  Rkardus  TerHus.    In  1588  he  published 
PsalmeSf  Sonets  and  Songs  of  Sadnes  and  PidU^  and  m  the 
same  year  contributed  two  madrigals  to  Nicolas  Y(mge's  Musica 
Tranudpina.    In  1589  appeared  Songs  0/  Sundrie  NatureSf  a 
second  edition  of  which  vras  issued  in  i6xa    In  the  same  year  he 
puUished2,»&er  Primus  Sacrorum  Caniumum^  a  second  series  of 
which  was  brought  out  in  1 591 .    In  1 590  two  madrigals  by  Byrd 
were  mduded  in  Thomas  Watfon's  Pw^  SeU  of  Italian  MadrigaUs 
Englisked;  one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  sung  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  vuit  to  Lord  Hertford  at  Elvetham  in  1591. 
In,  April  1593  Byrd  was  still  living  at  Hadington,  but  about  1593 
he  became  possessed  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  Stondon 
Place,  Essex,  a  farm  of  some  aoo  acres,  belonging  to  William 
Shelley,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  convicted  of  high  treason. 
The  property  was  sequestrated,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  1595 
Byrd  obtained  a  crown  lease  of  it  for  the  lives  of  his  eldest  son 
Christopher  and  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Rachel    On  the 
death  of  Shelley  his  son  bought  back  his  estates  (in  1604), 
whereupon  his  widow  attempted  to  oust  Byrd  from  Stondon 
Place,  on  the  ground  that  it  formed  part  of  her  j<^ture.    Byrd 
was  upheld  in  hb  possession  of  the  property  by  James  I. 
(Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Dom,  Series,  James  L  add.  series,  voL 
xxxvi.),  but  Mrs  Shelley  persevered  in  her  suit,  apparently  until 
her  death  in  1609.    In  the  following  year  the  matter  was  settled 
for  a  time  by  Byrd's  buying  Stondon  Place  in  ibe  names  of  John 
and  Thomas  Petre,  part  of  the  property  being  charged  with  a 
pajrment  to  Byrd  of  £ao  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  his  second 
son  Thomas.    Throughout  this  long  suit  Byrd,  though  in  posses- 
sion of  property  whidi  had  been  confiscated  from  a  recusant 
and  actually  taking  part  as  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  the  coronation  of  James  L,  had  been  excommunicated  since 
159S,  while  from  1605  until  x6i2,  and  possibly  later,  he  was 
regulariy  presented  before  the  archidiaconal  court  of  Eissex  as  a 
Catholic    In  1603  Easte  published  a  work  (no  copies  of  which 
are  known  to  exbt)  entitled  Medulla  ilusicke.    Sucked  out  of  the 
sappe  of  two  [of\  the  most  famous  MusHiam  thai  ever  were  in  this 
land,  namely  Master  Wylliam  Byrd  .  .  .  and  Master  Alphonso 
Ferabosco  .  .  .  either  of  tohom  having  made  40^*  severall  waies 
(vrithaut  contenlian),  shewing  most  rare  and  intricate  skiU  in  2 
partes  in  one  upon  the  playne  song  Miserere.    In  1607*  appeared 
two  books  of  Cradualia,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
1610.    In  the  following  year  he  published  Pialmes,  Songs  and 
Sennets;  some  solemne,  others  joyfutt,  framed  to  the  life  of  the 
Words,    Probably  in  the  same  year  was  issued  Parthenia,  a 
collection  of  virginal  music,  in  which  Byrd  was  associated  with 
Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  The  test  work  to  which  he  con- 
tributed was  Sir  Thomas  Lei^ton's  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a 
SorrtrwfuU  Soule  (16x4).  His  death  took  place  on  the  4th'  of  July 
1623.    It  is  recorded  in  the  Cheque  Booh  of  the  Chapel  Royal  as 
that  of  8  **  father  of  musicke."    His  will,  dated  tbe  x  5th  of 
November  x6a2,  shows  that  he  remained  a  Catholic  unto  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  he  expresses  a  desire  that  he  may  die  at 'Stondon 
and  be  buried  near  Us  wife    From  the  same  document  it  seems 
that  his  latter  years  had  been  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  his 
eldest  son,  but  that  the  matter  was  settled  by  an  agreement  with. 
his  daughter-in-hiw  Catherine,  to  whom  he  left  his  property  at 
Stondon,  charged  with  the  payment  of  £20  to  his  second  son 
Thomas  and  £xo  to  his  daughter  Rachel,  with  remainder  to  his 
Srandson  Thomas  and  his  second  json  of  the  same  name.    In 
2635  the  estate  again  came  before  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the 
ground  that  the  annuities  had  not  been  paid.    The  property 
■eenos  about  1637  to  have  been  let  to  one  John  Lei^,  and  in  1651 
was  held  by  a  member  of  the  Fetie  family.   The  committee  fcir 


compounding  with  deKnqoents  at  that  date  allowed  Thomas 
Byrd  the  annuity  of  £20  bequeathed  by  his  father.  B3rrd's  arms, 
as  entered  in  the  Visitation  of  Essex  of  1634  car  it^itftf  were  three 
stags'  heads  cabcased,  a  canton  ermine.  His  children  were  (i) 
Christopher,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Moore 
of  Bamborough,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas,  liviikg  at  Stondon  in 
1634*,  (a)  Thomas;  (3)  Elizabeth,  who  married  suc^esvively 
John  Jackson  and--Burdett;  (4)  Rachel,  nmnied  (i) — ^Hook, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children,  William  and  Catherine,  married  to 
Michael  Walton;  in  1634  Radid  Hook  had  married  (2)  Edward 
Biggs;  (s)  Maiy,  married  (i)  Henry  Hawksworth,  by  whom  she 
had  four  sons,  William,  Henry,  George  and  John;  (2)  Thomas 
Faloonbridge.  Axme  Byrd,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings 
SkdUyy.  Byrd  {Exchequer Decrees,  yjames I., series ii.  vol.  vU.foL 
394  and  328),  was  probably  a  fouxth  dauc^ter  who  died  young. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Byrd  was  the  composer 
of  three  masses,  for  three,  four  and  five  voices  respectivdy, 
which  seem  to  have  been  published  with  some  privacy  about  X588. 
There  exists  a  secooid  edition  (also  undatnl)  of  the  four-part 
mass;  all  three  have  recptly  appeared  in  modem  editions,  and 
increase  Byrd's  claim  to  rank  as  the  greatest  English  composer  of 
his  age.  In  addition  to  his  puUished  wwks,  a  laige  amoimt  still 
remains  in  MS.,  comprising  nearly  every  kind  of  composition. 
The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Booh  contains  a  long  series  of  interest- 
ing pieces  for  the  viigixuJ,  and  more  still  remains  unpublished  in 
Lady  Neville's  Virginal  Booh  and  other  contemporary  collections. 
His  industry  was  enormous,  and  though  his  work  is  unequal  and 
the  licences  he  allowed  can  hardly  be  defended  on  strict  grounds, 
his  Latin  church  music  and  his  instrumental  compotftions  entitle 
him  to  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries.  As  a  madiigalist 
he  was  inferior  to  Moiley,  Wilbye  and  Gibbons,  though  even  in 
this  branch  of  hb  art  he*  often  dispbiys  great  charm  and  in* 
dividuality.  (W.  B.  S.») 

BTROM,  JOHN  (X692-1763),  English  poet,  writer  of  hymns 
and  inventor  of  a  system  of  ^orthand,  was  bom  at  Kexsal  Cell, 
near  Manchester,  on  the  39th  of  February  1692,  the  younger 
son  of  a  prosperous  mefcfaant  He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors  school,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
beoBime  a  fellow  in  17 14.  His  first  poem,  **  Colbi  to  Phoebe," 
a  pastoral,  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  Na  603.  The  heroine  is 
said  to  have  been  Dr  Bentley's  daughter,  Joaxma,  the  mother 
of  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity Byrom  went  abroad,  ostensibly  to  study  medicine,  but 
he  never  practised  and  possibly  his  errand  was  really  political, 
for  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1724.  On  his  return  to  London 
heinarriedhiscousininx72x,andtosupporthiinselftaughta  new 
methodof  shorthand  of  his  own  invention,  tOl  he  snoweded  (1740) 
to  his  tether's  estate  on  the  death  of  hu  elder  brother.  His 
diaiy  gives  interesting  portraits  and  letters  of  the  many  great 
men  of  his  time  whom  he  knew  intimately.  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  September  ly^.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  ia 
X773,  and  he  is  included  in  Alexander  Chalmecs's  Engfish  Poets, 
Elis  system  of  shorthand  was  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
when  it  was  pxintM  as  The  Unhersai  Engfish  Shorthand;  or  the 
way  of  writing  Engfish  in  the  mosl  easy,  concise,  regular  and 
4>eautiful  manner,  appHcaUe  to  any  other  language,  hul  particularly 
adjuOed  to  our  own  (Manchester,  x  767) . 

The  Privale  Journal  and  Literary  Renuins  ef  John  Byrom^  r^ated 
by  Richard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  was  publiafaed  by  the  Chetham  Society 
(1854-1957). 

BTRON,  OBORGB  OORDON  BTRON,  6th  Bason  (x78»-x824), 
English  poet,  was  bom  in  London  at  x6  Holies  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  on  the  dand  of  January  1788.  The  Byrons  were  of 
Norman  stock,  but  the  founder  of  the  family  was  Sir  John  Byron, 
who  entered  into  possession  of  the  priory  and  lands  of  Newstead 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  X540.  From  him  it  descended 
(but  with  a  bar^inister)  to  a  great-grandson,  John  (ist  Baron) 
Byron  (q.v.),  a  Cavalier  general,  who  was  raisied  to  the 
peerage  in  1643.  'Hiti  first  Lord  Byron  died  childless,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard,  the  great-grandfather  of 
William,  the  5th  lord,  who  outlived  son  and  grandson,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  his  great-nephew,  the  poet  Admiral  the  Hon. 
John  Byron  (^.v.)  was  the  poet's  grandfather.  His  eldest  son, 
Captain  John  3yn>n,  the  poet's  father,  was  a  libertine  by  choice 
and  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  caused  to  be  divorced,  and  married 
(1779)  as  his  first  wife,  the  marchioness  of  Carmarthen  (bom 
Amelk  D'Arcy),  Baroniaa  Conyen  £n  her  own  righL  One  child 
of  the  marriage  survive^,  the  Hon.  Augusta  Byron  (178^-1851), 
the  poet's  half-sister,  who,  in  1807,  married  her  first  coi^n. 
Colonel  George  Leigh.  His  second  marriage  to  Catherine  Gordon 
(b.  1765)  of  Gight  in  Aberdeenshure  took  place  at  Bath  on  the 
zjth  of  May  1785.  He  is  said  to  have  squandered  the  fortunes 
of  both  wives.  It  is  pertain  that  Gight  was  add  to  pay  his  debts 
(1786),  and  that  the  sole  provision  for  his  wife  was  a  settlement 
of  £3ooa  It  was  an  unhappy  marriage.  There  was  an  attempt 
at  living  together  in  France,  and,  when  this  failed,  Mrs  Byron 
returned  to  ScoUand.  On  her  way  thither  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  christened  George  Gordon  after  his  materxial  grandfather, 
who  was  descended  from  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Gight,  grandson 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  After  a  while  her  husband  rejoined 
her,  but  went  back  to  France  and  died  at  Valenciennes  <m  the 
and  of  August  1791.  His  wife  was  not  a  bad  woman,  but  she  was 
not  a  good  mother.  Vain  and  capricious,  passionate  and  self- 
indulgoxt,  she  mismanaged  her  son  from  his  infancy,  now 
provoking  him  by  her  foolish  fondness,  and  now  ezdting  his 
contempt  by  her  paroxysms  of  impotent  xage.  She  neither 
looked  nor  ^Mke  like  a  gentlewoman;  but  in  the  conduct 
of  her  a£fairs  she  was  praiseworthy.  She  hated  and  avoided 
debt,  and  when  relief  came  (a  civil  list  pension  of  £300  a  year) 
she  spent  most  of  it  upon  her  son.  Fairly  well  educated,  she  was 
not  without  a  taste  for  books,  and  her  letters  are  sensible  and  to 
the  point  But  the  violence  of  her  temper  was  abnormaL  Her 
father  committed  suicide,  and  it  is  possible  that  she  inherited 
a  tendency  to  mental  derangement  If  Byron  owed  anything 
to  his  parents  it  was  a  jdea  for  pardon. 

The  poet's  first  years  were  apeat  in  lodgings  at  Aberdeen. 
From  1794  to  1798  he  attended  the  grammar  school,  "  threading 
all  classes  "  till  he  reached  the  fourtL  It  was  a  good  beginning, 
a  solid  foundation,  enabUng  him  from  the  first  to  keep  a  hand 
over  his  talents  and  to  turn  them  to  a  set  purpose.  He  was 
lame  from  his  birth.  His  right  leg  and  foot,  possibly  both  feet, 
were  contracted  by  infantile  paralysis,  and,  to  strengthen  his 
muscles,  his  motho*  sent  him  in  the  summers  of  1796,  1797  to 
a  farm  hotise  on  Deeside.  He  walked  with  difficulty,  but  he 
wandered  at  will,  sogthed  and  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  To  his  Scottish  upbringing  he  owed  his  love  of  moun- 
tains,his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible,and  too  much  Calvinism 
for  faith  or  imfaith  in  Chr^tianity.  The  death  of  his  great-unde 
(May  19, 1798)  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  title  and  estates. 
Early  in  the  autumn  Mrs  Byron  travelled  south  with  her  vm 
and  his  nurse,  and  for  a  time  made  her  home  at  Newstead  Abbey. 
Byron  was  old  enough  to  know  what  had  befallen  him.  **  It 
was  a  change  from  a  shabby  Scotch  flat  to  a  palace,"  a  half- 
ruined  palace,  indeed,  but  his  very  owil  It  was  a  proud  moment, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  once  more  in  lodgings.  The  shrunken 
leg  did  not  improve,  and  acting  on  bad  advice  his  mother  entrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  a  quack  named  Lavender,  tniss-nuiker  to  the 
geneni  hospital  at  Nottingham.  His  nurse  who  was  in  charge  of 
him  maltreated  him,  and  the  qxiack  tortured  him  to  no  purpose. 
At  his  own  request  he  read  VirgU  and  Cicero  with  a  tutor. 

In  August  1799  he  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Dulwich. 
The  master,  Dr  Gleimie,  perceived  that  the  boy  liked  reading 
for  its  own  wke  and  gave  hhn  the  free  run  of  his  library.  He  read 
a  set  of  the  BrUish  Pods  from  beginning  to  end  more  than  once. 
This,  too,  was  an  initiation  and  a  preparation.  He  remained 
at  Dulwich  till  April  i8ox,  when,  on  his  mother's  intervention, 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow.  His  school  days,  1801-1805,  were  fruitful 
in  two  respects.  He  learned  enough  Latin  and  Greek  to  make  him 
a  classic,  if  not  a  classical  scholar,  and  he  made  friends  with  his 
equals  and  superiors.  He  learned  something  of  his  own  worth 
and  of  the  worth  of  others.  "  My  school-friendships,"  he  says, 
"  were  with  me  passions. "  Two  of  his  closest  friends  died  young, 
and  from  Lord  Clare,  whom  he  loved  best  of  all,  he  was  separat^ 


by  chance  and  drcttfflstanoe.  He  was  an  odd  miztnre,  aoir  lyftag 
dreanoiog  on  his  favourite  tombstone  in  the  chnidiyaid,  warn 
the  ring-leader  in  whatever  misrhirf  was  afoot.  He  waa  a 
**  record  "  swimmer,  and,  in  q»te  of  his  lameaesa,  cnoo^  of  a 
cricketer  to  play  for  his  school  at  Lord's,  and  yet  he  found  tiae 
to  read  and  master  standard  works  of  histoiy  and  baocnphy,aBd 
to  acquire  more  general  knowledge  than  boyt  and  nastccs  pm 
together. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1803,  when  he  waa  in  his  tiitrrrnth  year. 
he  fall  in  love,  once  for  ail,  with  his  distant  rdative,  Mary  Anne 
Chaworth,  a  "  minor  heiress  "  of  the  hall  and  park  of  Aaacdcy 
which  marches  with  Newstead.  Two  yean  his  senior,  she  was 
already  engaged  to  a  neighbouring  squire.  Tlieie  wcic  mectinp 
half-way  between  Newstead  and  Annesley,  of  e^itch  she  tbovghi 
little  and  he  only  too  much.  What  was  sport  tn  the  gjri  was  death 
to  the  boy,  and  when  at  length  he  realized  the  *'  '>»r*'""'*** 
of  his  attachment,"  he  was  '*  thrown  out,"  as  he  said,  **  akne, 
on  a  wide,  wide  sea."  She  is  the  subject  of  at  least  five  ci  his 
e&riy  poems,  including  the  pathetic  stanxas,  '*  WUs  of  Anaesky," 
and  there  are  allusions  to  his  love  story  in  CUUe  BarM  (c  1  i.t.), 
and  in  "  The  Dream  "  (1816). 

Byron  went  into  residence  at  Trinity  CoUeve,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1805.  Cambridge  did  him  no  good.  **  The  place  is  the 
devil,"  he  said,  and  according  to  his  own  showing  he  did 
to  the  genius  loci.  But  whatever  he  did  or  failed  to  do,  he 
friends  who  were  worthy  of  his  choice.  Among  them  wtic  the 
sdudar-dandy  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies,  Francis  Hodcsoa.  who 
died  provost  of  Eton,  and,  best  friend  of  all,  John  Cam  Hohhoase 
(afterwards  Lord  Broughton).  And  there  was  another  friexMt 
a  chorister  named  Edlcston,  a  "  humble  youth  "  for  whoa  be 
formed  a  romantic  attachment.  He  died  whilst  Byron  was 
still  abroad  (May  181 1),  but  not  unwq>t  nor  unsung,  if,  as  there 
is  little  doubt,  the  mysterious  Thyrza  poems  of  18x1, 181a  refer 
to  his  death.  During  the  vacation  of  1806,  and  in  1807  whtch 
was  one  "  long  vacation,"  he  took  to  his  pen,  and  wrote,  printed 
and  published  most  of  his  **  Juvenile  Poems."  His  first  vcsicure 
was  a  thin  quarto  of  sixty-six  pages,  printed  by  S.  and  J  Ridge 
of  Newark.  The  *'  adverdsement "  is  dated  the  i^rd  of  December 
t8o6,  but  before  that  date  he  had  b^un  to  piepare  a  aeoaad 
collection  for  the  press.  One  poem  (**  To  Maiy  ")  coaiained  at 
least  one  stansa  which  waa  frankly  indecent,  and  yiddiBg  to 
advice  he  gave  orders  that  the  entire  issue  should  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Eariy  in  January  1807  an  expurgated  collection 
entiUed  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  waa  ready  for  private 
distribution.  Encouraged  by  two  critics,  Henry  M«^4r— «u 
and  Lord  Woodhouselee,  he  detennined  to  recast  this  second 
issue  and  publish  it  under  his  own  name.  Homrs  of  /^Uncsx, 
"  by  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron,  a  nunor,"  was  pnhKihrnl  in 
June  1807.  The  fourth  and  last  issue  of  /tnmiUa,  entitled 
Poems,  Original  and  Translaled,  was  published  in  March  tSoS. 

Hours  of  Idleness  enjoyed  a  brief  triumph.  The  Crilieai 
and  other  reviews  were  *'  very  indulgent,"  but  the  EHrnbtr^ 
Reviem  for  January  1808  contained  an  anide,  iM>t,  aa  Byron 
believed,  by  Jeffrey,  but  by  Brougham,  which  put,  or  tried  to 
put,  the  author  and  *'  his  poesy  "  to  open  shame.  The  sofe 
resxilt  was  that  it  supplied  fresh  material  uid  a  new  title  for  sane 
rhyming  couplets  on  "  British  Bards  "  which  he  had  began  la 
write.  A  satire  on  Jeffrey,  the  editor,  and  Lord  HoUaad,  the 
patron  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviem,  was  slipped  into  the  aiddls 
of  "  British  Bards,"  and  the  poem  rechristened  Engfid^  Bmds 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  (published  the  xst  of  March  1809). 

In  April  1808,  whilst  he  was  still  "a  minor,"  Byron  caiefed 
upon  his  inheritance.  Hitherto  the  leas  ruinous  portions  of  the 
abbey  had  been  occupied  by  a  tenant.  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthven 
The  banqueting  hall,  the  giand  drawing-room,  and  other  parts 
of  the  monastic  building  were  uninhabitaMe,  but  by  incurring, 
fresh  debts,  two  sets  of  apartments  were  refurnished  for  Byron 
and  for  his  mother.  Dismantied  and  ruinous,  it  was  stiB  a 
splendid  inheritance.  In  line  with  the  front  of  the  abbey  is  the 
west  front  of  the  priory  church,  with  its  hollow  arch,  cnce 
a  *'  mighty  window,"  its  vacant  niches,  its  delicate  Gotik 
mouldings.    The  abbey  buildings  endoae  a  grassy  qandna^ 
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ovcriooked  by  two^oreyed  cloisters.  On  the  eastern  side  are  the 
state  apartments  occupied  by  kings  and  queens  not  as  guests, 
but  by  feudal  right.  In  the  park,  which  is  part  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes — the  largest,  the  north-west, 
Byron's  "  ludd  lake."  A  waterfall  or  "  cascade  "  issuer  from 
the  lake,  in  full  view  of  the  room  where  Byron  slept.  The 
possession  of  this  lordly  and  historic  domain  was  an  inspiration 
in  itself.  It  was  an  ideal  home  for  one  who  was  to  be  hailed  as 
the  spirit  or  genius  of  romance. 

On  the  i$th  of  March  1809,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 

Lords.  He  had  determined,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  to  travel 

in  the  East,  but  before  he  sought  "  another  zone  "  he  invited 

Hobhouse  and  three  others  to  a  house-warming.    One  of  the 

party,  C.  S.  Matthews,  describes  a  day  at  Newstead.  Host  and 

guests  lay  in  t>ed  till  one.  "  The  afternoon  was  passed  in  various 

diversions,  fendng,  single-stick  .-  .   .  riding,  cricket,  sailing  on 

the  lake."  They  dined  at  eight,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed 

handed  round  "  a  human  skull  filled  with  Burgundy."    After 

dinner  they  "  buffooned  about  the  house  "  in  a  set  of  monkish 

dresses.  They  went  to  bed  some  time  between  one  and  three  in 

the  morning.   Moore  thinks  that  the  picture  of  these  festivities 

is  **  pregnant  in  character,"  and  argues  that  there  were  limits 

to  the  misbehaviour  of  the  '*  wassailers."    The  story,  as  told  in 

Ckilde  Harold  (c.  x.  s.  v.-ix.),  need  not  be  Uken  too  seriously. 

Byron  was  angry  because  Lord  De  La  Warr  did  not  wish  him 

good-bye,  and  visited  his  displeasure  on  friends  and  "  lemans  " 

alike.    May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  an 

enlarged  edition  of  his  satire.     At  length,  accompanied  by 

Hobhouse  and  a  sm^l  sUff  of  reUiners,  he  set  out  on  his  travels. 

He  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  2nd  of  July  and  reached  Lisbon 

on  the  7th  of  July  1809.  The  first  two  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold's 

Pilgrimage  contain  a  record  of  the  principal  evtots  of  his  fint 

year  of  absence. 

The  first  canto  describes  Lisbon,  Cintra,  the  ride  through 
Portugal  and  Spain  to  Seville  and  thence  to  Cadis.  He  is  moved 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  but  laments  the  helplessness  of 
the  people  and  their  impending  fate.  Talavera  was  fought  and 
won  whilst  he  was  in  Spain ,  but  he  is  convinced  that  the  "  Scourge 
of  the  World  "  will  prevail,  and  that  Britain,  "  the  fond  ally," 
will  display  her  blundering  heroism  in  vain.  Being  against  the 
government,  he  is  against  the  war.  Hbtory  has  falsified  his 
politics,  but  his  descripUons  of  places  and  scenes,  of  "  Morena's 
dusky  height,"  of  Cadia  and  the  bull-fight,  retain  their  freshness 
and  their  warmth. 

Byron  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  the  x6th  of  August,  and  spent 
a  month  at  Malta  making  love  to  Mrs  Spencer  Smith  (the  "  Fair 
Florence  "  of  c.  11.  s.  xxix.-xxxiii.).  He  anchored  off  Prevesa 
on  the  aSth  of  September.  The  second  canto  records  a  journey 
on  horseback  through  Albania,  then  almost  a  terra  incognita, 
as  far  as  TepelenJ,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Ali  Pacha 
(October  aoth),  a  yachting  tour  along  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf  (November  8-23),  a  journey  by  land  from  Lamaki  to  Athens. 
(December  x5-2s),andexcursionsin  Attica.Suniumand  Marathon 
(January  13-25,  x8io). 

Of  the  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  a  visit  to  Ephesus  (March  xs,  1810), 
an  excursion  in  the  Troad  (April  13),  and  the  famous  swim  across 
the  Hellespont  (May  3),  the  record  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 
The  stanzas  on  Constantinople  (bcxvii.-lxxxii.),  where  Byron  and 
Kobhouse  stayed  for  two  months,  though  written  at  the  time 
ind  on  fhe  spot,  were  not  included  in  the  poem  till  18x4.  They 
ire,  probably,  part  of  a  projected  third  canto.  On  the  14th  of  July 
Flobhouse  set  sail  for  England  and  Byron  returned  to  Athens. 

Of  Byron's  second  year  of  residence  in  the  East  little  is  known 
>eyond  the  bare  fiicts  that  he  was  travelling  in  the  Morea  during 
August  and  September,  that  early  in  October  he  was  at  Patras, 
laving  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  nuilarial  fever, 
ind  that  by  the  14th  of  November  he  had  returned  to  Athens 
.nd  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Franciscan  convent.  Of  his 
novements  during  the  next  five  months  there  is  no  record,  but 
f  his  studies  and  pursuits  there  is  substantial  evidence.  He 
•amt  Romaic,  he  compiled  the  notes  to  the  second  canto  of 
'kiidc  Harold.  He  wrote  (March  12)  Hints  from  Horace  (published 


X83X),  an  imitation  or  loose  translation  of  the  BpisUda  ad 
Pisones  (Art  of  Poetry),  and  (March  17)  The  Curse  of  Mineroa 
(published  xSxs),  a  skit  on  Lord  Elgin's  deportation  of  the 
metopes  and  frieze  of  the  I^rthexwn. 

He  left  Athens  in  April,  passed  some  weeks  at  Malta,  and 
landed  at  Portsmouth  (c.  July  20).  Arrived  in  London  his  first 
step  was  to  consult  his  literary  adviser,  R.  C.  Dallas,  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  Hints  from  Horace.  Of  Ckilde  Harold  he 
said  nothing,  but  after  some  hesitation  produced  the  MS.  from 
a  "small  trunk,"  and,  presenting  him  with  the  copyright^ 
commissioned  Dallas  to  offer  it  to  a  publisher.  Rejected  by 
Miller  of  Albemarle  Street,  who  published  for  Lord  Elgin,  it  was 
finally  accepted  by  Murray  of  Fleet  Street,  who  undertook  to 
share  the  profits  of  an  edition  with  Dallas. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Byron  died  suddenly  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
Byron  set  off  at  once  for  Newstead,  but  did  not  find  his  mother 
aUve.  He  had  but  little  affection  for  her  whik  she  lived,  but  her 
death  touched  him  to  the  quick.  "  I  had  but  one  friend,"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  she  is  gone."  Another  loss  awaited  him. 
Whilst  his  mother  lay  dead  in  his  house,  he  heard  that  his  friend 
Matthews  had  been  drowned  in  tlie  Cam.  Edleston  and  Wing- 
field  had  died  in  May,  but  the  news  had  readied  him  on  binding.' 
There  were  troubles  on  every  side.  On  the  xith  of  October  he 
wrote  the  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend  "  ("  Oh,  banish  care,"  &c.)  and 
the  lines  "  To  Thyrza,"  which,  with  other  elegies,  were  appended 
to  the  second  edition  of  Cktide  Harold  (April  X7,  x8x2).  It  was 
this  cry  of  desolation,  this  open  profession  of  melancholy,  which 
at  first  excited  the  interest  of  contemporaries,  and  has  since  been 
decried  as  morbid  and  unreal.  No  one  who  has  read  his  letters 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  grief,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
he  measured  and  appraised  its  literary  significance.  He  could 
and  did  turn  it  to  account. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  made  friends  with  Moore. 
Some  lines  in  English  Bards,  &c.  (ii.  466-467),  taunting  Moore 
with  fighting  a  duel  with  Jeffrey  with  "  leadlcss  pistol  "  had  led 
to  a  challenge,  and  it  was  not  till  Byron  returned  to  England 
that  explanations  ensued,  and  that  the  challenge  was  withdrawn. 
As  a  poet  Byron  outgrew  Moore,  giving  back  more  than  he  had 
received,  but  the  friendship  which  sprang  up  between  them  still 
serves  Byron  in  good  stead.  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  (1830)  is  no 
doubt  a  picture  of  the  man  at  his  best,  but  it  is  a  genuine  likeness. 
At  the  end  of  October  Byron  moved  to  London  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  8  St  James's  Street.  On  the  27th  of  Febrtxary  181 2 
he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  bill  whidi 
made  the  wilful  destruction  of  certain  newly  invented  stocking- 
frames  a  capital  offence,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  riotous 
"  hands  "  who  fearM  that  their  numbers  would  be  diminished 
by  improved  machinery.  It  was  a  brilliant  speech  and  won  the 
praise  of  Burdett  and  Lord  Holland.  He  made  two  other 
q>eeches  during  the  same  session,  but  thenceforth  pride  or 
laziness  kept  him  silent.  Ckilde  Harold  (4to)  was  published  on 
Tuesday,  the  xoth  of  March  18x2.  "The  effect,"  says  Moore, 
"was  .  .  .  electric,  his  fame  .  .  .  seemed  to  spring,  like  the 
palace  of  a  fairy  king,  in  a  night."  A  fifth  edition  (8vo)  was 
issued  on  the  sth  of  December  x8i2.  Jiist  turned  twenty-four 
he  "  found  himself  famous,"  a  great  poet,  a  rising  statesman. 
Society,  which  in  spite  of  his  rank  had  neglected  him,  was  now 
at  his  feet.  But  he  could  not  keep  what  he  had  won.  It  was  not 
only  "  villainous  company,*'  as  he  put  it,  which  was  to  prove 
his  "  spoil,"  but  the  opportunity  for  intrigue.  The  exdtement 
and  alMorption  of  one  reigning  passion  after  another  destroyed 
his  peace  of  mind  and  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  himself. 
His  first  affair  of  any  moment  was  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
the  wife  of  William  Lamb,  better  known  as  Lord  Melbourne, 
a  delicate,  golden-haired  sprite,  who  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and 
afterwards,  when  she  was  shaken  off,  involved  him  in  her  own 
disgrace.  To  her  succeeded  Lady  Oxford,  who  was  double  his 
own  age,  and  Lady  Fiances  Wedderbum  Webster,  the  "  Gin^vra  '' 
of  his  sonnets,  the  "  Medora  "  of  The  Corsair. 

His  "  way  of  life  "  was  inconsistent  with  an  official  career, 
but  there  was  no  slackening  of  his  poetical  energies.  In  February 
18x3  he  published  The  Wallt  (anonymously),  he  wrote  and 
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published  The  Giaour  (published  June  5,  18 13)  and  The  Bride 
oj  Abydos  (published  November  39,  18 13),  and  he  wrote  The 
Corsair  (published  Febniaxy  i,  1814).  The  Turkish  Tales  were 
even  more  pc^ular  than  Childe  Harold.  Murray  sold  10,000 
copies  of  The  Corsair  on  the  day  of  publication.  Byron  was  at 
pains  to  make  his  accessories  correct  He  prided  himself  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  "  costume."  He  was  under  no  delusion  as  to 
the  ethical  or  artistic  value  of  these  ezpieriments  on  "  public 
patience." 

In  the  summer  of  1813  a  new  and  potent  influence  came  into 
his  life.  Mrs  Ldgh,  whose  home  was  at  Ne:wmarket,  came  up  to 
London  on  a  visit.  After  a  long  interval  the  brother  and  sister 
met,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  foundation  for  the  dark 
story  obscurely  hinted  at  in  Byron's  lifetime,  and  afterwards 
made  public  property  by  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  {MacmiUan*s 
Magazine,  1869,  pp.  377-J96),  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
depth  and  sinceri^  of  his  love  for  his  *'  one  relative," — that  her 
wdl-being  was  more  to  him  than  his  own.  Byron  passed  the 
"seasons"  of  r8i3,  1814  in  London.  His  manner  of  life  we 
know  from  his  journals.  Socially  he  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  great  Whig  houses,  at  Lady 
Melbourne's,  at  Lady  Jersey's,  at  Holland  House.  Sheridan 
and  Moore,  Rogers  and  Campbell,  were  his  intimates  and  com- 
panions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  of  Watier's,  of  the 
.C^ocoa  Tree,  and  half  a  dozen  dubs  besides.  After  the  publica- 
tioaof  The  Corsair  ht  had  promised  an  interval  of  silence,  but 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  evoked  "  An  Ode,"  &&,  in  his  dis- 
honour (April  x6);  LarOf  a  Tale^  an  informal  sequel  to  The 
Corsair,  was  published  anonymously  on  August  6,  1814. 

Newstead  had  been  put  up  for  sale,  but  pending  the  completion 
of  the  contract  was  still  in  his  possession.  During  his  last  visit 
but  one,  whilst  his  sister  was  his  guest,  he  became  engaged  to 
Miss  Axma  Isabella  MUbanke  (b.  May  17, 1792;  d.  May  16,  i860), 
the  only  dau^ter  of  Sir  Ralph  MUbanke,  Bart.,  and  the  Hon. 
Judith  (bom  Noel),  dau^ter  of  Lord  Wentworth.  She  was  an 
heiress,  and  in  succession  to  a  peerage  in  her  own  right  (becoming 
Baroness  Wentworth  in  1856).  She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  "  a 
perfect  figure,"  highly  educated,  a  mathematician,  and,  by 
courtesy,  a  poetess.  She  had  rejected  Byron's  first  offer,  but, 
believing  that  her  cruelty  had  broken  his  heart  and  that  he  was 
an  altex«d  man,  she  was  now  determined  on  marriage.  High- 
principled,  but  self-willed  and  opinionated,  she  believed  that  she 
held  her  future  in  her  own  hands.  On  her  side  there  was  ambition 
touched  with  fancy — on  his,  a  wish  to  be  married  and  some  hope 
perhaps  of  finding  an  escape  from  himself.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Seaham  in  Durham  on  the  and  of  January  1815.  Bride 
and  bridegroom  spent  three  months  in  paying  visits,  and  at  the 
end  of  March  settled  at  13  Piccadilly  Terrace,  London. 

Byron  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  management  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  devoted  much  of  hb  time  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  wrote  but  little  poetry.  Hebrew  Melodies 
(publish<ki  April  1S15),  begun  at  Seaham  in  October  1814,  were 
finished  and  given  to  the  mti&ical  composer,  Isaac  Nathaji,  for 
publication.  The  Siege  oJ  Corinth  and  Parisina  (published 
February  7,  18 16)  were  got  ready  for  the  press.  On  the  loth  of 
December  Lady  Byron  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  christened 
Augusta  Adxu  To  judge  from  his  letters,  for  the  first  weeks  or 
months  of  his  marriage  things  went  smoothly.  His  wife's  impres- 
sion was  that  Byron  "  had  avowedly  begun  his  revenge  from 
the  first"  It  is  certain  that  before  the  child  was  born  his 
conduct  was  so  harsh,  so  violent,  and  so  eccentric,  that  she 
believed,  or  tried  to  persuade  herself,  that  he  was  mad. 

On  the  15th  of  January  1816  Lady  Byron  left  London  for 
her  father's  house,  claimed  his  protection,  and  after  some 
hesitation  and  consultation  with  her  legal  advisers  demanded 
a  separation  'from  her  husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  1869  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  affirmed  that  Lady 
Byron  expressly  told  her  that  Byron  was  guilty  of  incest  with 
his  half-sister,  Mrs  Leigh;  also  that  in  1905  Uie  second  Lord 
Lovelace  (Lord  Byron's  grandson)  printed  a  work  entitled 
Astarle  which  was  designed  to  uphold  and  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  charge.  It  is  a  fact  that  neither  Lady  Byron  nor  her  advisers 


supported  their  demand  by  this  or  any  other  cfaaige  oC 
conduct,  but  it  b  also  a  fact  that  Lord  Byron  yielded  to  the 
demand  reluctantly,  under  pressure  and  for  large  peconiaiy 
considerations.  It  is  a  fact  that  Lady  Byron's  letters  to  3izs 
Leigh  before  and.  after  the  separation  are  incongslmt  with  a 
knowledge  or  su^cion  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  her  sister^n-law, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  (see  Astarte,  pp.  141-145)  that  she  signed  a 
doounent  (dated  March  14, 1816)  to  the  effect  that  any  reaewsl 
of  intercourse  did  not  involve  and  must  not  be  oonstzued  as  a 
withdrawal  of  the  charge.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lady 
Byron's  conviction  that  her  husband's  relatkns  with  his  half- 
sister  before  his  marriage  had  been  of  an  ipunoral  character 
was  a  factor  in  her  demand  for  a  separation,  but  whether  tha« 
were  other  and  what  issues,  and  whether  Lady  Byron's  eonvictiaa 
was  founded  on  fact,  are  questions  which  have  not  been  finally 
answered.  Lady  Byron's  charge,  as  reported  by  Mrs  Beecher 
Stowe  and  uphdd  by  the  2nd  earl  of  Lovdace,  is  **  non-proven." 
Mr  Robert  Edgcome,  in  Byron:  the  Last  Phase  (1909),  insists 
that  Mary  Chaworth  was  the  real  object  of  Byron's  paaiioo. 
and  that  Mrs  Leigh  was  only  shielding  her 

The  separation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Two  poems  entitled  "  Fare  Thee  Well  "  and  '*  A  Sketch,** 
which  Byron  had  written  and  printed  for  private  dzcnlatlon, 
were  published  by  The  Cham^on  on  Sunday,  April  14.    The 
other  London  papers  one  by  one  followed  suit    The  poests 
more  espedally  "A  Sketch,"  were  provocative  of  criticism. 
There  was  a  balance  of  opinion,  but  politics  turned  the  scale 
Byron  had  recently  published  some  pro-(«allican  atanxaa,  "  On 
the  '  Star  of  the  L(^on  of  Honour,'  *'  in  the  Eseamimer  (April  7). 
and  it  was  felt  by  many  that  private  dishonour  was  the  outcome 
of  public  disloyalty.    The  Whigs  defended  Byion  as  best  they 
Could,  but  his  own  worid,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ostiaciaed 
him.    The  "  excommunicating  voice  of  sodcty,"  as  Moore  pot 
it,  was  loud  and  insistent.  The  articles  of  sepaxatioa  were  signed 
on  or  about  the  i8th  of  April,  and  on  Sunday,  the  a  5th  of  April. 
Byron  sailed  from  Dover  for  Ostend.  The  "  lines  on  Churchill's 
Grave  "  were  written  whilst  ht  was  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind.    His  route  lay  through  the  Low  (jountries,  and  by  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland.    On  his  way  he  halted  at  Brusads  and 
visited  the  fidd  of  Waterioo.    He  reached  Geneva  on  the  s$tk 
of  May,  where  he  met  by  appointment  at  Dcjean's  H6td  d*Aagle> 
terre,  Shelley,  Mary  Godwin  and  Gare  (or  "  Claire  ")  Claannont 
The  meeting  was  probably  at  the  instance  of  Claire,  who  had 
recently  become,  and  aspired  to  remain,  Byron*»  mistreaa.    On 
the  loth  of  June  Byron  moved  to  the  Villa  Diodaii  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake.    Shelley  and  his  party  had  already 
settled  at  an  adjoining  villa,  the  Campagne  MontaUgre.    The 
friends  were  constantly  together.    On  the  a3rd  of  June  Byron 
and  Shelley  started  for  a  yachting  tour  round  the  lake.    They 
visited  the  castle  of  Chillon  on  the  26th  of  June,  and,  beiag 
detained  by  weather  at  the  H6td  de  I'Ancre,  Ouchy,  Byroa 
finished  (June  27-29)  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  (pob* 
lished  November  18),  and  b^on  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (published 
December  5,  1816).   These  and  other  poems  of  July-September 
1816.  e.g.  "The  Dream  "  and  the  first  two  acts  of  Manfred 
(published  June  16,  1817),  betray  the  influence  oi  Shelley,  and 
through  him  of  Wordsworth,  both  in  thought  and  style.   Byron 
knew  that  Wordsworth  had  power,  but  was  against  his'  theories, 
and  resented  his  criticism  of  Pope  and  Drydcn.    Shdley  was  a 
believer  and  a  disciple,  and  converted  Byron  to  the  Wordv 
worthian  creed.     Moreover  he  was  an  Inspiration  in  himsdf 
Intimacy  with  Shelley  left  Byron  a  greater  poet  than  he  was 
before.    Byron  passed  the  sximmer  at  the  Villa  Diodati,  where 
he  also  wrote  the  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan^  published 
September  9,  1816.    The  second  half  of  September  was  spent 
and  devoted  to  "an  excursion  in  the  mountains."    His  journal 
(September  18-29),  i^hich  was  written  for  and  sent  to  Mis  Leigh, 
is  a  great  prose  poem,  the  source  of  the  word  pictures  of  Alpine 
scenery  in  Manfred.  His  old  friend  Hobhouse  was  with  htm  ar.<f 
he  enjoyed  himself,  but  at  the  dose  he  confesses  that  he  could 
not  lose  his  "  own  wretched  identity  "  in  the  "  majesty  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  "  of  nature.    RemorK  was  scotched.  noC 
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kilkd  On  the  6th  of  October  Byvm  and  Hobhouse  started  via 
Milan  and  Verona  for  Venice,  which  was  reached  early  in 
November.    For  the  next  three  years  Byron  lived  in  or  near 
Venice— at  first,  1816-18x7,  in  apartments  in  the  Freazeria, 
and  after  January  18x8  in  the  central  block  of  the  Mocenigo 
palace.  Venice  appealed  both  to  his  higher  and  his  lower  nature. 
He  set  himself  to  study  her  history,  to  understand,  her  constitu- 
tion, to  leam  her  language.   The  sights  and  scenes  with  which 
Shakespeare  and  Otway,  Schiller's  Gkostuer,  and  Madame  de 
Stag's  Conntu  had  maAe  him  familiar,  were  before  his  eyes, 
not  dreams  but  realities.    He  would  "  repeople  "  her  with  her 
own  past,  and  "  stamp  her  inuge  "  on  the  creations  of  his  pen. 
But  he  had  no  one  to  live  for  but  himself,  and  that  self  he  gave 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind.    He  planned  and  pursued  a  life  of 
deliberate  profligacy.    Of  two  of  his  amours  we  leam  enough 
or  too  much  from  his  letters  to  Murray  and  to  Moore — ^the  first 
with  his  landlord's  wife,  Marianna  Segati,  the  second  with 
Margarita  Cogni  (the  "  Fomarina ")»  a  Venetian  of  the  lower 
class,  who  amused  him  with  her  savagery  and  her  wit         But, 
if  Shelley  may  be  trusted,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  candour. 
There  is  abundant  humour,  but  there  is  an  economy  of  detail 
in  his  pornographic  chronicle.  He  could  not  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled.  But  to  do  him  justice  he  was  never  idki  He  kept 
his  brains  at  work,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  recovered  his  spirits  and  sinned  with  a  good  oourage. 
His  song  of  carnival,  "  So  we'll  go  no  more  a^roving,"  is  a  hymn 
of  triumph.    About  the  middle  of  April  he  set  out  for  Rome. 
His  first  halt  was  at  Ferrara,  which  inspired  the  "  Lament  of 
Tasso  "  (published  July  17,  x8x7).  He  passed  through  Fferencc, 
where  he  saw  "  ike  Venus  "  (of  Medici)  in  the  Ufifiai  GaUery, 
by  reedy  Thrasymene  and  Temi's  "  matrhless  cataract "  to 
"  Rome  the  Wonderful"    At  Rome,  with  Hobhouse  as  com- 
panion and  guide,  he  stayed  three  weeks.     He  returned  to 
Venice  on  the  38th  of  May,  but  shortly  removed  to  a  villa  at 
Mira  on  the  Brenta,  some  7  m.  inland.  A  month  later  (June  a6) 
when  memory  had  selected  and  reduced  to  order  the  first 
impressions  of  his  tour,  he  b^an  to  work  them  up  into  a  fourth 
canto  of  CkUde  Harold.  A  first  draft  of  126  stanzas  was  finished 
by  the  39th  of  July;  the  60  additional  stanzas  whidi  made  up 
the  canto  as  it  stands  were  written  upT  to  material  suggested 
by  or  supplied  by  Hobhouse,  "  who  put  his  researches  "  at 
B3rTon's  disposal  and  wrote  the  learned  and  elaborate  notes 
which  are  appended  to  the  poem.     Amcmg  the  books  which 
Murray  sent  out  to  Venice  was  a  copy  of  Hookham  Frere's 
WkistUcraft.    Byron  took  the  hint  and  produced  Beppo^  a 
VeneUan  Story  (published  anonymously  on  the  38th  of  February 
x8i8).  He  attributes  his  choice  of  the  mock  heroic  oUava^rimo 
to  Frere's  example,  but  he  was  certainly  familiar  with  Casti's 
NovdUt  and,.according  to  Stendhal,  with  the  poetry  of  BurattL 
The  success  of  Btppo  and  a  growing  sense  that  **  the  excellent 
maimer  of  Wkisllecraft "  was  the  nuumer  for  him,  led  him  to 
study  Frere's  masters  and  models,  Bern!  and  Puld.  An  acddent 
had  led  to  a  great  discovery. 

The  fourth  canto  of  Ckilds  Harold  was  published  on  the 
38th  of  April  x8i8.  Nearly  three  months  went  by  before  Murray 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  be^  to  think  that  his  new  poem  was  a 
failure.  Meanwhile  he  completed  an  "  Ode  on  Venice,"  in  which 
he  laments  her  apathy  and  decay,  axid  contrasts  the  tyranny  of 
the  Old  World  with  the  new  birtii  of  freedom  in  America.  In 
September  he  began  Don  Jjtan.  His  own  account  of  the  inception 
of  his  last  and  greatest  work  is  characteristic  but  misleading. 
He  says  (September  9)  that  his  new  poem  is  to  be  in  the  style 
of  Beppo,  and  is  "  meant  to  be  a  little  quietly  facetious  about 
everythixig."  A  year  hiter  (August  13,  18x9),  he  says  that  he 
neither  has  nor  had  a  plan — but  that  "  he  had  or  has  materials." 
By  materials  he  means  books,  such  as  Dalzell's  Shipwrecks  and 
Disasters  by  Sea,  or  de  Castelnau's  HiOoire  de  la  nouvelle  Rfusie^ 
&c.,  which  might  be  regarded  as  poetry  in  the  rough.  The 
dedication  to  Robert  Southey  (not  published  till  1833)  is  a 
prologue  to  the  play.  The  "  Lakers  "  had  given  samples  of  their 
poetry,  their  politics  and  their  morals,  and  now  it  was  his  turn 
to  speak  and  to  speak  out  He  too  would  write  "  An  Excursion." 


He  doubted  that  Don  JUam  might  be  "  too  free  for  these  modest 
days."  It  toas  too  free  for  the  public,  for  his  publisher,  even  for 
his  mistress;  and  the  "  buildixig  up  of  the  drama,"  as  Shelley 
puts  it,  was  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  Cantos  i.,  n.  were 
published  (4to)  on  the  xsth  of  July  z8x9;  Cantos  m.,  iv.,  v., 
finished  in  November  1830,  were  not  published  till  the  8th  of 
August  x83x.  Cantoa  vl-xvi.,  written  between  June  1833 
and  March  1833,  were  published  at  intervals  between  the  xsth 
of  July  1833  and  the  36th  of  March  X834.  Canto  xvn.  was 
begun  in  May  1833,  but  was  never  finished.  A  fragment  of 
fourteen  stanzas,  found  in  his  room  at  Missobnghi,  was  first 
published  in  X903. 

He  did  not  put  all  his  materials  hito  Don  Juan,  "  Mazeppa, 
a  tale  of  the  Russian  Ukraine,"  based  on  a  passage  in  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII.,  was  finished  by  the  30th  of  September  x8z8  and 
pubb'shed  with  "  An  Ode  "  (on  Venice)  on  the  38th  of  June  X8X9. 
In  the  spring  of  18x9  Byron  met  in  Venice,  and  formed  a 
connexion  with,  an  Italian  lady  of  rank,  Teresa  (bom  Gamba), 
wife  of  the  Cavaliere  Guicdoli.  She  was  young  and  beautiful, 
well-read  and  accomplished.  Married  at  sixteen  to  a  man  nearly 
four  times  her  age,  she  fell  in  love  with  Byron  at  first  sight,  soon 
became  and  for  neeuly  four  years  remained  his  mistress.  A  good 
and  true  wife  to  him  in  all  but  name,  she  won  from  Byron  ample 
devotion  and  a  prolonged  constancy.  Her  volume  .of  RecMu" 
tions  {Lord  Byron  jugi  par  Us  timoins  desavie,  1869),  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  is  testinwny  in  Byron's  favour.  The  countess 
left  Venice  for  Ravenna  at  the  end  of  April;  within  a  month 
she  sent  for  Byron,  and  on  the  xoth  of  June  he  arrived  at  Ravoma 
and  took  xooms  in  the  Strada  di  Porto  Sisi.  The  hotise  (now 
No.  395)  is  dose  to  Dante's  tomb,  and  to  gratify  the  countess 
and  pass  the  time  he  wrote  the  "  Pn^hecy  of  Dante  "  (published 
April  ax,  z83x).  According  to  the  preface  the  poem  was  a 
metrical  experiment,  an  exercise  in  tena  rima;  but  it  had  a 
deeper  significance.  It  was  "  intended  for  the  Italians."  Its 
purport  was  revolutionary.  In  the  fotirth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  already  translated  into  Italian,  he  had  attacked  the 
powers,  and  "  Albion  most  of  all  "  for  her  betrayal  of  Venice, 
and  knowing  that  his  word  had  weight  he  appeals  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom — to  "unite."  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  force  or  extent  of  Byron's  influence  on 
continental  opinioiL  His  own  countrymen  admired  his  poetry, 
but  abhontd  and  laughed  at  his  politics.  Abroad  he  was  the 
prophet  and  champion  of  liberty.  His  hatred  of  tyraimy— bis 
d^ence  of  the  oppressed — was  a  word  spoken  in  season  when 
there  were  few  to  speak  but  many  to  listen.  It  brought  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  and  it  was  not  spoken  in  vaiiL 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Byron  was  more  of  a 
king-hater  than  a  people-lover.  He  was  against  the  oppressors, 
but  he  disliked  and  despised  the  oppressed.  He  was  aristocrat 
by  conviction  as  well  as  birth,  and  if  he  espoused  a  popular  cause 
it  was  de  haul  en  bos.  His  connexi<m  with  the  Gambss  brought 
him  into  touch  with  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  thence- 
forth he  was  under  the  espionage  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at 
Rome.  He  was  suspected  and  "  shadowed,"  but  he  was  left 
alone. 

Early  in  September  Byron  returned  to  La  Mira,  bringing  the 
countess  with  him.  A  month  later  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Moore,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Byron  installed 
Moore  in  the  Mocenigo  palace  and  visited  him  daily.  Before 
the  final  parting  (Octobor  xx)  Byron  placed  in  Moore's  hands 
the  MS.  of  his  Life  and  Adventures  brought  down  to  the  dose 
of  x8x6..  Moore,  as  Byron  suggested,  pledged  the  MS.  to  Murray 
for  aooo  guineas,  to  be  Moore's  property  if  redeemed  in  Byron's 
lifetime,  but  if  not,  to  be  forfeit  to  Murray  at  Byron's  death. 
On  the  17th  of  May  X834,  with  Murray's  assent  and  goodwill, 
the  MS.  was  burned  in  the  drawing-room  of  50  Albemarle  Street. 
Ndther  Murray  nor  Moore  lost  their  n^oney.  The  Longmans 
lent  Moore  a  suffident  sum  to  repay  Murray,  and  were  themadves 
repaid  out  of  the  recdpts  of  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  Byron  told 
Moore  that  the  memoranda  were  not  "  confessions,"  that  they 
were  "  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth."  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  truthp  and  the  whole  truth.    Whatever  they  may  or  ma^ 
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not  have  contained,  they  did  not  explain  the  cause  <»*  causes 
of  the  sqMiration  from  his  wife.* 

At  the  dose  of  1819  Byron  finally  left  Venice  and  settled  at 
Ravenna  in  his  own  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  GuicdolL  His 
xelations  with  the  countess  were  put  on  a  regular  footing,  and 
he  was  xecdved  in  sodety  as  her  cavaliere  servenU.  At  Ravenna 
his  literary  activity  was  greater  than  ever.  His  translation  of 
the  first  canto  of  Puld's  MorganU  Maggiore  (published  in  the 
Liberal f  No.  IV.,  July  30,  1832),  a  laborious  and  scholarly 
achievement,  was  the  work  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
From  April  to  July  he  was  at  woric  on  the  composition  of  Ifarino 
Paliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  (pubUshed  April 
ai,  i8ax). '  The  plot  turns  on  an  episode  in  Venetian  history 
known  as  La  CongiurOf  the  alliance  between  the  doge  and  the 
populace  to  overthrow  the  state.  Byron  spared  no  pains  in 
preparing  his  materials.  In  so  far  as  he  is  imhistorical,  he  errs 
in  company  with  Sanudo  and  early  Venetian  chronides.  Moved 
by  the  example  of  Alfieri  he  strove  to  reform  the  British  drama 
l^  "a  severer  approach  to  the  rules."  He  would  read  his 
countrymen  a  "  moral  ksson  "  on  the  dramatic  propriety  of 
observing  the  three  unities.  It  was  an  heroic  attempt  to  reassert 
classical  ideals  in  a  romantic  age,  but  it  was  "  a  week  too  late  "; 
Byron's  "  regular  dramas  "  are  admirably  ooncdved  and  finely 
worded,  but  they  are  cold  and  lifdess. 

Eighteen  additional  sheets  of  the  Memoirs  and  a  fifth  canto  of 
Don  Juan  were  the  pastime  of  the  autumn,  and  in  January 
x8ai  Byron  began  to  work  on  his  second  "  historical  drama," 
Sardanapalus,    But  politics  intervened,  and  little  progress  was 
made.    He  had  been  elected  capo  of  the  "  Americam"  a  branch 
of  the  Carbonari,  and  his  time  was  taken  up  with  buying  and 
storing  arms  and  ammunition,  and  consultations  with  leading^ 
conq>iratorB.    "  The  poetry  of  politics  "  and  poetry  on  paper 
did  not  go  together.    Meanwhile  he  would  try  His  hand  on  prose. 
A  controversy  had  arisen  between  Bowles  and  Campbell  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Pope.    Byron  rushed  into  the  fray.    To 
avenge  and  exalt  Pope,  to  deay  the  "  Lakers,"  and  to  lay  down 
his  own  canons  of  art,  Byron  addressed  two  letters  to  *  *  *  * 
••••••  (»>.  John  Murray),  entitled  "  Strictures  on^  the  Life 

and  Writings  of  Pope."  The  first  wta  published  in  1821,  the 
second  in  1835. 

The  revolution  in  Italy  came  to  nothing,  and  by  the  38th 
of  May,  Byron  had  finished  his  work  on  Sardanapahu,  The 
Two  Poscarif  a  third  historical  drama,  was  begun  on  the  xath 
of  June  and  finished  on  the  9th  of  July.  On  the  same  day  he 
began  Cain,  a  Mystery.  Cain  was  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the 
Old  Testament;  Luc^er's  apology  for  himself  and  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  Creator  startled  and  shocked  the  orthodox. 
Theologically  the  offence  lay  in  its  detachment.  Cain  was  not 
irreverent  or  blasphemous,  but  it  treated  accepted  dogmas  as 
open  questions.  Cain  was  published  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  Two  Poscari  and  Sardanapalus,  December  19,  x8az.  The 
**  Blues,"  a  skit  upon  literary  coteries  and  thdr  patronesses,  was 
written  in  August.  It  was  first  published  in  The  Liberal,  No.  m., 
April  36,  X833.  When  Cain  was  finished  Byron  turned  from 
grave  to  gay,  bom  serious  to  humorous  theology.  Sonthey 
had  thought  fit  to  eulogize  George  HI.  in  hexameter  verse.  He 
called  his  funeral  ode  a  "  Vision  of  Judgment."  In  the  preface 
there  was  an  obvious  reference  to  Byron..  The  "  Satanic  School  " 
of  poetry  was  attributed  to  "  men  of  diseased  hearts  and  depraved 
imaginations."  Byron's  revenge  was  complete.  In  his  "  Vision 
of  Judgment "  (published  in  TkeLiberal,  No.  L,  October  15,  x83a) 
the  tables  are  turned.  The  laureate  is  brou|^t  before  the  hosts 
of  heaven  and  rejected  by  devils  and  angels  alike.  In  October 
Byron  wrote  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  Mystery  {The  Liberal,  No.  n., 
January  i,  1823),  a  lyrical  drama  based  on  the  legend  of  the 
"Watdmrs,"  or  fallen .  angels  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
countess  and  her  family  had  been  expelled  from  Ravenna  in 
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>  An  anonymous  work  entitled  The  Life,  Writings,  ifc,  cf  .  ,  , 
trd  Byron  (3  vols.,  1825)  purports  to  give  "  Recollections  of  tbe 
Lately  Destroyed  Manuscript.  To  judge  by  internal  evidence 
(tee"  The  Wedding  Day."  &c.  ii.  378-384)  there  b  tome  measure  of 
truth  in  this  assertion,  bat  the  work  as  a  whole  is  untrustworthy. 


July,  but  Byron  still  lingered  on  fax  his  apaztxnents  in  Ike  Pidaoft 
Guicdoli.  At  length  (October  28)  he  set  out  for  PSaa.  On  the 
road  he  met  his  old  friend.  Lord  Clare,  and  wpesiX  a  few  miBiitcsia 
his-company.  Rogers,  whom  he  met  at  Bologna,  was  his  feflov- 
traveller  as  far  as  Florence.  At  Pisa  he  reJMned  the  coaatcss> 
who  had  taken  on  his  behalf  the  Villa  Lanf  randu  oo  the  Ansa 
At  Ravenna  Byron  had  lived  amongst  ItalianSb  At  Pisa  he  was 
surroimded  by  a  knot  of  his  own  oountzymen,  friends  aai 
acquaintances  of  the  Shdleys.  Among  them  were  E.  J.  Trriawny, 
Thomas  Medwin,  author  of  the  wdl-knowa  CoteoersetioHs  §j 
Lord  Byron  (1824),  and  Edward  EUiker  WiDiains.  His  fint 
work  at  Pisa  was  to  dramatize  Miss  Lee's  Krmiltner,  or  tin 
German's  Tale,  He  had  written  a  first  act  in  18x5,  bat  as  tlx 
MS.  was  mislaid  he  made  a  fresh  ad^tation  of  the  atocy  wfakh 
he  rechristened  Werner,  or  the  Inheritance.  It  was  finbhed  on 
the  3oth  of  January  and  puUished  on  tbe  ajxd  of  November 
1822.  Werner  is  in  parts  Knuttner  cut  iq>  into  loose  bbak 
verse,  but  it  contains  lines  and  passages  of  great  and  origBsl 
merit.  Alone  of  Byron's  plays  it  took  hold  of  the 
Macrcad/s  "  Werner  "  was  a  famous  impersonntian. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  a  heavy  and  unlooked-for  sorow  befdl 
Byron.  AUegra,  his  natural  daughter  by  CUire  Qainnitt, 
died  at  the  convent  of  Bagna  Cavallo  on  the  soth  of  Apdl  x8j3. 
She  was  in  her  sixth  year,  an  interesting  and  attnctive  child, 
and  he  had  hoped  that  her  oompanionshq>  would  have  atoned 
for  his  enforced  separation  from  Ada.  SheisbuziedniaiiaiBdea 
grave  at  the  entrance  of  Harrow  churdL  Soon  after  the  datk 
of  Allegra,  Byron  wrote  the  last  of  his  eight  i^ys»  The  D^ermi 
Transformed  (published  by  John  Hunt,  February  ao^  1834).  The 
"  sources  "  are  Goethe's  Paust,  The  Three  Brothers,  a  novd  by 
Joshua  PickersgiU,  and  various  chiooidea  of  the  sadi  of  Rooe 
in  X527.  The  theme  ot  moUf  is  the  interaction  of  personaSry 
and  individuality.  Remonstrances  on  the  part  of  |wMt«VT  and 
critic  induced  him  to  turn  journalist  Tise  oontral  of  a  Brw 
paper  or  periodical  would  enable  him  to  publish  wrhat  and  as  fe 
pleased.  With  this  object  in  view  he  entered  into  a  kind  of 
Dterary  partnership  widi  Lei^  Hunt,  and  ondertDok  to  trans- 
port him,  his  wife  and  six  children  to  Vhk,  and  to  lodge  tfaea 
in  the  Villa  LanfranchL  The  outcome  of  this  anangeaent  vas 
The  Liberal— Verse  asid  Prose  from  the  South.  Four  aumbcxs 
were  issued  between  October  X823  and  June  1823.  The  LAad 
did  not  succeed  financially,  and  the  joint  manage  was  a  laaaeat- 
able  failure.  Correspondenu  of  Byron  and  soma  of  his  Con- 
temporaries (1828)  was  Hunt's  revenge  for  die  slights  sad 
indignities  which  he  suffered  in  Byron's  service.  Yachtiag  was 
one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  English  oolooy  at  Pisa.  A 
schooner,  the  "  Bolivar,"  was  buHt  for  Byxon,  and  a  staaEer 
boat,  the  "  Don  Juan  "  re-named  "  Axkl,"  for  SbeOey.  Hunt 
arrived  at  Pisa  on  the  xst  of  July.  On  the  8th  of  July  SbciOty, 
who  had  remained  hi  Pisa  on  Hunt* s  account,  started  lor  a  sail 
with  his  friend  Williams  and  a  lad  named  Vivian.  The"  Arid'' 
was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Speaaa  and  Shelley  aikd  hh  < 
weredrowned.  On  the  x6th  of  August  Byron  and  Hunt  ^ 
the  "  burning  of  Shelley  "  on  the  seashore  near  Via  _ 
Byton  told  Moore  that  "  all  of  Shdley  was  ^v^«w«nfH  bat  the 
heart."  Whilst  the  €re  was  burning  Byron  swam  oat  to  tk 
"  Bolivar  "  and  back  to  the  shore.  The  hot  son  aikd  the  vieleat 
exercise  brought  on  one  of  those  numy  fcven  which  weakcwd 
his  constitution  and  shortened  hb  life. 

The  Austrian  government  would  not  alknr  the  fi***!*^  or 
the  countess  Guicdoli  to  remain  in  Pba.  As  a  half  ii>*»i^i* 
Byron  took  a  villa  for  them  at  Montenero  itear  ^^^fhmk^  bat  as 
the  authorities  were  still  dissatisfied  they  removed  to  Genoa. 
Byron  and  Ldgh  Hunt  left  Pisa  on  the  last  day  of  September. 
(^  reaching  Genoa  Byron  took  up  his  quartets  with  the  Gambas 
at  the  C^asa  Saluzzo,  "a  fine  old  palasao  with  an  extcwive  view 
over  the  bay,"  and  Hunt  and  hb  party  at  the  Caaa  N^roto 
with  Mrs  Shelley.  Life  at  Genoa  was  unevoitfaL  Of  Hunt 
and  Mrs  Shelley  he  saw  as  little  as  possible,  and  though  hb  stl 
unpublished  poems  were  at  the  service  of  The  Lihertt,  he  dad 
little  or  nothing  to  further  its  saoceas.  Each  number  was  badly 
recdved.    Byronhad  some  reason  to  fear  diat  his  ffnhr*j 
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ms  on  the  irtne,  and  though  he  had  broken  with  Mumy  and 

iras  offering  Don  Juan  (cantos  vi.-xn.)  to  John  Hunt,  the 

publisher  of  The  Uberal,  he  meditated  a  "  run  down  to  Naples  ** 

aad  a  recommencement  of  ChUde  Harold.    There  was  a  limit 

to  his  defiance  of  the  "  world's  rebuke."    Home  politics  and  the 

congress  of  Verona  (November-December  x8aa)  suggested  a 

satire  entitled  "  The  Age  of  Bronze  "  (published  April  i,  1833). 

It  is,  as  he  said, "  stilted,"  and  cries  out  for  notes,  but  it  embodies 

some  of  his  finest  and  most  vigorous  work  as  a  satirist.    By  the 

middle  of  February  (1833)  he  had  completed  The  Island;  or 

Christian  and  his  Comrades  (published  Jane  a6,  1833).    Tlie 

sources  are  Bligh's  Narratite  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and 

Mariner's  AccoutU  of  the  Tonga  Islands,    Satire  and  tale  are  a 

reversion  to  his  eariier  method.    The  eiecution  of  The  Island 

is  hurried  and  unequal,  but  there  is  a  deep  and  tender  note  in 

the  love-stmy  and  the  recital  of  the"  feaita  and  loves  and  wars  " 

of  the  islanders.    The  poetic  faculty  has  been  ''  softened  into 

feeling  "  by  the  experience  of  life. 

When  The  Island  was  finished,  Byron  went  on  with  Don  Juan. 
Early  in  March  the  news  reached  him  that  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Committee,  a  small  body  of  influential 
Liberals  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
Byron  at  once  offered  money  and  advice,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion on  the  score  of  health,  determined  "  to  go  to  Greece."    His 
first  step  was  to  sell  the  "  Bolivar  "  to  Lord  Blessington,  and  to 
purchase  the  "  Hercules,"  a  collier-built  tub  of  x  ao  tons.    On  the 
a3rd  of  July  the  "  Hercules  "  sailed  from  Leghorn  and  anchored 
off  Cephalonia  on  the  3rd  of  August.    The  party  on  board 
consisted  of  Byron,  Pietro  (jamba,  Trelawny,  I^milton  Browne 
and  six  or  seven  servants.    The  next  four  months  were  spent  at 
Cephalonia,  at  first  on  board  the  *'  Hercules,"  in  the  harbour  of 
Argostoli  and  afterwards  at  Metaxata.    The  object  of  this  delay 
was  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Greece.    The  revolu- 
tionary Greeks  were  split  up  into  parties,  not  to  say  factions,  and 
there  were  several  leaders.    It  was  a  question  to  which  leader  he 
would  attach  himself.    At  length  a  message  reached  him  which 
inspired  him  with  confidence.    He  received  a  summons  from 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
urging  him  to  come  at  once  to  Missolonghi,  and  enclosing  a 
request    from    the    legislative    body    "  to    co-operate    with 
Mavrocordato  In  the  organization  of  western  Greece."    Byron 
felt  that  he  could  act  with  a  "  dear  conscience  "  in  putting 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
authorized  leader  and  champion  of  the  Greeks.    He  sailed  from 
Argostoli  on  the  39th of  December  1833,  andafteran  adventurous 
voyage  landed  at  Missolonghi  on  the  5th  of  January  1834.    He 
met  with  a  royal  reception.    Byron  may  have  sought,  but  he  did 
not  find, "  a  soldier's  grave."    During  his  three  monthis'  residence 
at  Missolonghi  he  accomplished  little  and  he  endured  much. 
lie  advanced  large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
for  repair  and  construction  of  fortifications,  for  the  provision  of 
medical  appliances.    He  brought  opposing  parties  into  line,  and 
served  as  a  link  between  Odysseus,  the  democratic  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  "  prince  "  Mavrocordato.    He  was  eager  to 
take  the  field,  but  he  never  got  the  chance.    A  revolt  in  the 
Morea,  and  the  repeated  disaffection  of  his  Suliote  giuurd  pre- 
I'cntcd  him  from  undertaking  the  capture  of  Epacto,  an  exploit 
which  he  had  reserved  for  his  own  leadership.    He  was  beset  with 
iifficultics,  but  at  length  events  began  to  move.    On  the  x  8th  of 
March  he  received  an  invitation  from  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs 
:o  attend  a  conference  at  Salona,  and  by  the  same  messenger  an 
)fler  from  the  government  to  appoint  him  "  governor-general  of 
he  enfranchised  parts  of  Greece."    He  promised  to  attend  the 
ronference  but  did  notpledge himself  to  the  immediate  acceptance 
}l  office.    But  to  Salona  he  never  came.    "  Roads  and  rivers  were 
mpassable,"  and  the  conference  was  inevitably  postponed. 

His  health  had  given  way,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
ealized  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  On  the  x  5th  of  February  he 
iras  struck  down  by  an  epileptic  fit,  which  left  him  speechless 
hotxgh  not  motionless.  He  recoverni  sufiidently  to  conduct  his 
)usine»  as  usual,  and  to  drill  the  troops.  But  he  suffered  from 
iz?siiir«t  in  the  head  and  spasms  in  the  chest,  and  a  few  days  later 
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he  was  seized  with  a  second  though  slightar  convulsion.  These 
attacks  may  have  hastened  but  they  did  not  cause  his  death. 
For  the  first  week  of  April  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  house, 
but  on  the  9th  a  letter  from  his  sister  raised  his  spirits  and 
tempted  him  to  ride  out  with  (Samba.  It  came  on  to  rain,  and 
thou^  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin  he  insisted  on  dismounting 
and  returning  in  an  open  boat  to  the  quay  In  front  of  hii  house. 
Two  hours  later  he  was  seized  with  ague  and  violent  rheumatic 
pains.  On  the  xith  he  rode  out  once  more  throu^  the  olive 
groves,  attended  by  his  escort  of  Suliote  guards,  but  for  the  last 
time.  Whether  he  had  got  his  deathblow,  or  whether  copious 
blood-letting  made  recovery  impossible,  he  gradually  grew  worse, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  illness  fell  into  a  comatose  sleep.  It 
was  reported  that  in  his  delirium  he  had  called  out,  hislf  in 
V-Tiglwh^  half  in  Italian,  "  Forward — forward — oouragel  follow 
my  example — don't  be  afraid  I "  and  that  he  tried  to  send  a  last 
message  to  his  sister  and  to  his  wife.  Hediedatsixo'dockinthe 
evening  of  the  xgth  of  April  X834,  aged  thirty-six  years  and  three 
months.  The  Greeks  were  heartbroken. ,  Mavrocordato  gave 
orders  that  thirty-seven  minute-guns  should  be  fired  at  daylii^t 
and  decreed  a  general  mourning  of  twenty-one  days.  His  body 
was  embalmed  and  lay  in  state.  On  the  35th  of  Biay  his  remains, 
all  but  the  heart,  which  is  buried  at  Missolonghi,  were  sent  back  to 
England,  and  were  finally  laid  beneath  the  chancel  of  the  village 
church  of  Hucknall-Torkard  on  the  r6th  of  July  1834.  The 
authorities  would  not  sanction  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
there  is  neither  bust  nor  statue  of  Lord  Byron  in  Poets'  Coma, 

The  title  passed  to  his  first  cousin  as  7th  baron,  from  whom  the 
subsequent  barons  were  descended.  The  poet's  daughter  Ada 
(d.  X852)  predeceased  her  mother,  but  the  barony  of  Wentworth 
went  to  her  hdrs.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Baron  King,  who  in 
1 838  was  created  xst  earl  of  Lovelace,  and  had  two  sons  (of  whom 
the  younger,  b.  1839,  d.  X906,  was  2nd  earl  of  Lovdace)  and  a 
daughter.  Lady  Axme,  who  married  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt  iq.v.).  On 
the  death  of  the  3nd  earl  the  barony  of  Wentworth  went  to  his 
daughter  and  only  child,  and  the  earldom  of  Lovelace  to  his  half- 
brother  by  the  xst  carl's  second  wife. 

Great  men  are  sddom  misjudged.  The  world  passes  sentence 
on  them,  and  there  is  no  appod.  Byron's  contemporaries  judged 
him  by  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  works,  by  his  own  confessions 
or  sdf-revelations  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  facts  of  his  life  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  by  the  talk  of  the  town.  His  letters, 
his  journals,  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  memorialists  are  at  the 
disposal  of  Uie  modem  biographer.  Moore  thinks  that  Byron's 
character  was  obh'teratcd  by  his  versatihty,  his  mobility,  that  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  imagination,  and  became  the  thing  he 
wished  to  be,  or  concdved  himsdf  as  becoming.  But  his  nature 
was  not  chamdeon-like.  Self-will  was  the  very  pulse  of  the 
machine.  Pride  ruled  his  years.  All  through  his  Uf  e,  as  child  and 
youth  and  man,  his  one  aim  and  endeavour  was  the  subjection 
of  other  people's  wishes  to  his  own.  He  would  subject  even  fate 
if  he  could.  He  has  two  main  objects  in  view,  gloryl  in  the 
French  rather  than  the  English  use  of  the  word,  and  passion. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  strongest  or  the  dearest,  but,  on 
the  whole,  within  his  "  little  life  "  passion  prevailed.  Other 
inclinations  he  could  master.  Poetry  was  often  but  not  always  an 
exaltation  and  a  relief.  He  could  fulfil  his  tasks  in  "  hours  of 
gloom."  If  he  had  not  been  a  great  poet  he  woidd  have  gained 
credit  as  a  painstaking  and  laborious  man  of  letters.  His 
habitual  temperance  was  the  outcome  of  a  stem  resolve.  He 
had  no  scruples,  but  he  kept  his  body  in  subjection  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  In  his  youth  Byron  was  a  cautious  spendthrift.  Even 
when  he  was  "  cursedly  dipped  "  he  knew  what  he  was  about; 
and  afterwards,  when  his  income  was  suffident  for  his  require- 
ments, he  kept  a  hold  on  his  purse.  He  loved  diq;>lay,  and  as  he 
admitted,  spent  money  on  women,  but  he  checked  his  accounts 
and  made  both  ends  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  gift  of 
continency  "  he  did  not  possess,  or  trouble  himself  to  acquire. 
He  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  passionate  of  body,"  and  his 
desires  were  stronger  than  his  ^rilL  There  are  points  of  Byron's 
character  with  regard  to  which  opinion  is  divided.  Candid  be 
certainly  was  to  the  verge  of  brutality,  but  was  he  sincere?    Was 
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he  as  melancholy  as  his  poetiy  implies?  Did  he  pose  as  pessimist 
or  misanthropist,  or  did  he  speak  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  soul? 
It  stands  to  reason  that  Byron  knew  that  his  sorrow  and  his 
despair  would  excite  public  interest,  and  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  exhibit  "  the  pageant  of  a  bleeding  heart."  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  a  hsrpocrite/  His  quarrel  with  mankind,  his 
anger  against  fate,  were  perfectly  genuine.  His  outcry  is,  in  fact, 
the  anguish  of  a  baffled  will.  Byron  was  too  self-oonsdous,  too 
much  interested  in  himself,  to  take  any  pleasures  in  imaginary 
woes,  or  to  credit  himself  with  imaginary  vices. 

Whether  he  told  the  whole  truth  is  another  matter.  He  was 
naturally  a  truthful  man  and  his  friends  lived  in  dread  of  un- 
guarded disclosures,  but  his  .communications  were  not  so  free 
as  they  seemed.  There  was  a  string  to  the  end  of  the  kite. 
Byron  was  kindly  and  generous  by  nature.  He  took  pleasure 
in  helping  necessitous  authors,  men  and  .women,  not  at  aU  cm 
ffand  seigneur,  or  without  counting  the  cost,  but  because  he 
knew  what  poverty  meant,  and  a  fellow-feeling  made  him  kind. 
Even  in  Venice  he  set  aside  a  fixed  sum  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  was  to  his  credit  that  neither  libertinism  nor  disgrace  nor 
remorse  withered  at  its  root  this  herb  of  grace.  Cynical  speeches 
with  regard  to  friends  and  friendship,  often  quoted  to  his  dis- 
advantage, need  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Byron  talked  for 
effect,  and  in  accordance  with  the  whim  of  the  moment.  His  acts 
do  not  correspond  with  his  words.  Byron  rejected  and  repudiated 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  orthodoxy,  but  like  the  Athenians 
he  was  "  exceedingly  religious."  He  could  not,  he  did  not  wish 
to,  detach  himself  from  a  belief  in  an  Invisible  Power.  "  A 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment "  haunted  him  to  the  lasL 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  modem  critics 
to  cast  a  doubt' on  Byron's  sanity.  It  is  true  that  he  inherited 
bad  blood  on  both  sides  of  his  family,  that  be  was  of  a  neurotic 
temperament,  that  at  one  time  he  maddened  himself  with  drink, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  brain  was  actually  diseased. 
Speaking  figuratively,  he  may  have  been  "  half  mad,"  but,  if  so, 
it  was  a  derangement  of  the  will,  not  of  the  mihd.  He  was 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and  they  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him.  He  put  indulgence  before  duty.  He  made  a  byword  of 
his  marriage  and  brought  lifelong  sorrow  on  his  wife.  If,  as 
Goethe  said,  he  was  "  the  greatest  talent "  of  the  19th  century, 
he  associated  that  talent  with  scandal  &ild  reproach.  But  he 
was  bom  with  certain  noble  qualities  which  did  not  fail  him  at 
his  worst  He  was  courageous,  he  was  kind,  and  he  loved  tmth 
rather  than  lies.  He  was  a  worker  and  a  fighter.  He  hated 
tyranny,  and  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  money  and  ease  and  life 
in  the  cause  of  popular  freedom.  If  the  issue  of  his  call  to  arms 
was  greater  and  other  than  he  designed  or  foresaw,  it  was  a 
generous  instinct  which  impelled  him  to  begin  the  struggle. 

With  regard  to  the  criticism  of  his  works,  Byron's  personality 
has  always  confused  the  issue.  Politics,  religion,  morality,  have 
confused,  and  still  confuse,  the  issue.  The  question  for  the 
modem  critic  is,  of  what  permanent  value  is  Byron's  poetry? 
What  did  he  achieve  for  art,  for  the  intellect,  for  the  spirit,  and 
in  what  degree  does  he  still  give  pleasure  to  readers  of  average 
intelligence?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  stands  out  from  other 
poets  of  his  century  as  a  great  creative  artist,  that  his  canvas 
is  crowded  with  new  and  original  images,  additions  to  already 
exsiting  types  of  poetic  workmanship.  It  has  been  said  that 
Byron  could  only  represent  himself  under  various  disguises,  that 
Childe  Harold  and  The  Corsair,  Lara  and  Manfred  and  Don  jf uan , 
are  variants  of  a  single  personality,  the  egotist  who  is  at  war  with 
his  fellows,  the  generous  but  nefarious  scntimentoUst  who  sins  and 
suffers  and  yet  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  suffering.  None  the  less,  with 
whatever  limitations  as  artist  or  moralist,  he  invented  characters 
and  types  of  characters  real  enough  and  distinct  enough  to  leave 
their  mark  on  society  as  well  as  on  literature.  These  masks  or 
replicas  of  his  own  personality  were  formative  of  thought,  and 
were  powerful  agents  in  the  evolution  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 
In  language  which  was  intelligible  and  persuasive,  under  shapes 
and  forms  which  were  suggestive  and  inspiring,  Byron  delivered 
a  message  of  liberation.  There  was  a  double  motive  at  work 
in  his  energies  as  a  poet.    He  wrote,  as  he  said,  because  "  his 
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mind  was  full "  of  his  own  loves,  his  own  gricfii»  bat  aba  to 
register  a  protest  against  some  otemal  tyranny  of  law  or  faith 
or  custom.  His  own  countrymen  owe  Bjrran  o»nthff  debt 
His  poems  were  a  liberal  education  inthe  mannft* 
of  "  the  gorgeous  East,'*  in  the  scenery,  the  art,  tlK 
politics  of  Italy  and  Greece.  He  widened  the 
contemporaries,  bringing  within  their  ken  wondos 
hitherto  unknown  or  unfamiliar,  and  in  so  doiog  ht 
and  cultivated,  he  "  touched  with  emotion,"  the 
unimaginative  many,  that  "  reading  public  **  wl 
or  eluded  the  refinements  and  subtieties  of  less 

To  the  student  of  literature  the  first  half  of  the  i 
is  the  age  of  Byron.  He  has  failed  to  retain  hts  i 
English  readers.  The  knowledge,  the  culture  of  'o^ick  he  was 
the  immediate  channel,  were  speedily  availafale  through  otLer 
sources.  The  politics  of  the  Revolution  Ddther  intcRrted  nor 
affected  the  Liberalism  or  Radicalism  of  the  middle  cfawn  It 
was  not  only  the  loftier  and  whdesomer  poetry  of  Worbvmrtk 
and  of  Tennyson  which  averted  enthusiasm  from  Byna,  no: 
only  moral  earnestness  and  religious  revival  bat  the  optiiimn 
and  the  materialism  of  commercial  prosperity.  As  tiaae  west  oc, 
a  severer  and  more  inteUigent  criticism  was  broo^it  to  hear  oa 
his  handiwork  as  a  poet.  It  was  pmnted  out  that  \a%  oomtnct>09 
were  loose  and  ambiguous,  that  his  grammar  was  fKdty,  that 
his  rhythm  was  inharmonious,  and  it  was  ai:g:aed  that  these 
defects  and  blemishes  were  outward  and  visible  sigBi  of  a  bck 
of  fineness  in  the  man's  spiritual  texture;  that  below  the  secti- 
ment  and  behind  the  rhetoric  the  thoughts  and  ideas  were  meaa 
and  commonplace.  There  was  a  suspicion  of  artifice,  a  qiMstx«- 
ing  of  the  passion  as  genuine.  Poetry  came  to  be  regarded 
more  and  more  as  a  source  of  spiritual  comfort,  if  not  a  rehgio&a 
exercise,  yet,  in  some  sort,  a  substitute  for  religion.  Thoc  «» 
littie  or  nothing  in  Byron's  poetry  which  fulfilled  this  vast. 
He  had  no  message  for  seekers  after  truth.  Matthew  Aroald, 
in  his  preface  to  The  Poetry  oj  Byron,  prophesied  that  "  vhea 
the  year  xgoo  is  turned,  and  our  nation  comes  to  recount  tie 
poetic  glories  in  the  century  which  has  then  just  ended,  Ytx 
first  names  with  her  will  be  those  of  Byron  and  Wordsvortk." 

That  prophecy  still  waits  fulfilment,  but  without  doubt  tbere 
has  been  a  reconsideration  of  Byron's  place  in  literature,  izi 
he  stands  higher  than  he  did,  say,  in  1875.  His  quarrel  vith 
orthodoxy  neither  alarms  nor  provokes  the  modem  reader 
Cynical  or  flippant  turns  of  speech,  which  distressed  and  cut- 
raged  his  contemporaries,  are  taken  as  they  were  meant,  for 
witty  or  humorous  by-jday.  He  is  r^arded  as  the  herald  tsA 
champion  ofrevM,  He  is  praised  for  his  "  sincerity  and  strength.'* 
for  Yds  single-mindcdness,  his  directness,  his  audacity.  A  d3> 
passionate  criticism  recognizes  the  force  and  splendour  of  hs 
rhetoric  The  "  purine  patches  "  have  stood  the  wear  and  tcsx 
of  time.  Byron  may  have  mismanaged  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
may  have  written  up  to  or  anticipated  the  guide-boc^:,  but  the 
spectacle  of  the  buU-fight  at  Cadiz  is  "  for  ever  warm,'*  tbe 
"  sound  of  revelry  "  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  still  edraes  in  our 
ears,  and  Marathon  and  Venice,  Greece  and  Italy,  still  rise  vp 
before  us,  "  as  from  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand."  I: 
was,  however,  in  another  vein  that  Byron  achieved  ,hb  fia^l 
triumph.  In  Don  Juan  he  set  himself  to  depict  Ufe  as  a  whole. 
The  style  is  often  misnamed  the  mock-heroic.  It  mi^t  be  jacn 
accurately  described  as  htunorous-realistic  His  *'  plan  mas  to 
have  no  plan  "  in  the  sense  of  synopsis  or  argument,  bat  in  the 
person  of  his  hero  to  "  unpack  his  heart,"  to  a\ieQge  himsdl 
on  his  enemies,  personal  or  political,  to  suggest  an  apology  kt 
himself  and  to  disclose' a  criticism  and  philosophy  of  Ufe.  As  a 
satirist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  as  an  analyser  of  humis 
nature,  he  comes,  at  whatever  distance,  after  and  )Tt  next  to 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  test  of  the  greatness  of  Don  Juan  that  its 
reputation  has  slowly  increased  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  siqipcsed 
immoral  tendency,'in  spite  of  occasional  grossness  and  voluptBoa»> 
ness,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  Bjrron's  masterpiece.  Dm 
Juan  will  be  read  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  beauty,  its  hnamir, 
its  faithfulness.  It  is  a  "  hymn  to  the  earth,"  but  it  is  a 
sequence  to  '*  its  own  music  chaunted." 
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Inlerior  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  (S.  Sophia),  Conslanlinople. 

Sixth  century,  the  dome  was  rebuilt  in  the  tenth  century.    The  metal  balustrades,  putpits,  and  the 

large  discs  are  Turkish. 


Capitals  of  Columns. 

S.  Vitali,  Ravenna.  S.  Mark.  Venice.  S.  Apollinari,  Raven 

Sixth  century.  Eleventh  century.  Sixth  century. 
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Smalt  Medieval  Cathedral,  Athens. 
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BYRON,  H.  J. 


In  ba  own  lifciime  Byicn  atood 
Eun^  Ihan  in  England  or  even  in  Amenca.  nis  wciru  u  laey 
aae  ont  rr  tiaiulited  into  French,  into  CcnDUi,  into  luliin, 
bio  Ruoiui,  ud  Uk  itRan  of  tnnsUtion  hu  Mva  ccucd  to 
kw.  The  firi^  i>f  j4M«  >>*•  been  Uuulated  into  ten  Cain 
ulo  nine  Isnsusges,  Of  ttanfttd  liitn  a  one  Bobemiia  tnntU- 
(iDB,  two  Dinisb,  two  Dutch,  two  Fnnch,  nine  Gennui,  Ikitc 
Hunfirian,  thm  luUan,  Iwa  FoUlh,  one  Romaic,  one  Rumanian, 
lour  Russian  and  thire  Spanish  tnuislations.  The  dictum  or 
vrrdid  of  Gootbe  that "  the  EngUih  may  think  of  Byron  as  they 
pkaie.  t>ul  thii  is  certain  that  they  show  no  poet  who  i>  lo  be 
compared  with  him  "  wa9  and  is  the  keynote  of  continental 
European  critidsm.  A  gurv«y  of  European  hteraluic  is  a 
trslimony  to  the  univenality  of  hil  influence.  Victor  Hugo, 
l^martiDC,  Dclavigne,  AlEred  do  Muflct,  in  Fruee;  Bfime, 
Mdler  and  Heine  in  Germany;  the  Italian  poets  Leopard!  and 
Giusti  -.  Pushkin  and  Lermantov  among  the  Russians ;  Michiewicz 
ind  Slowacki  among  the  Poles— more  or  leas,  as  eulogisls  oi 
imilalon  or  disciples  were  of  the  followmg  of  Byron.  This 
[ccI  is  hcyond  di^nite,  that  after  the  bni  outburst  of  popularity 
he  bas  touched  and  swayed  other  nations  mther  than  his  own. 
The  part  be  played  or  seemed  to  play  in  revolutionary  politics 
radcared  Iiim  to  those  who  were  itrugghng  to  be  free.  He  stood 
lor  Irtcdom  of  thought  and  of  life.  He  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  an  impassiofied  and  welcome  proleft  against  the  hypo- 
crisy and  arrogance  of  his  order  and  his  race-     He  lived  on  the 

been  argued  that  fomgners  art  insensible  to  his  delects  as  a 
writer,  and  that  this  may  account  For  an  astonishing  and  peiplex- 
c  cause  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  quality 


ofhisar 


re  real 


Ihan  living  man,"  that  Bynm  appealed  to  the  artist 
lo  the  imaginatioii  of  Latin,  l^uion  oi  Slav.  That  "  he  Uughl 
us  little  "  of  the  things  of  the  spiiii.  that  he  knew  no  cure  for  the 
sickness  of  the  loul,  were  considerations  which  lay  outside  the 
province  of  literary  criticism.  "  It  is  a  nark,"  aays  Goethe 
lAuimeimmLebtn:  DkUMignttdWrihrluil,  rS?^,  iu.  iij),  "of 
true  poetry,  that  as  a  secuU 


earthly  bi 


>,byin 


iM 


outmrd  chirm."  Now  of  this"  secular  gospel  "  the  irdemptii 
from  "  real  woes  "  by  the  eahibilion  of  imagirury  glory,  ani 
imaginary  delights,  Byron  was  both  prophet  and  evangelist. 

Byron  was  ;  It  S  in.  in  height,  and  iliongly  built;  only  witi 
difficulty  and  varying  success  did  he  prevent  himself  fron 
[rowing  fat-  At  five-and-thirty  he  wiaextrcrnely  Ehin.  He  wa 
"  very  slightly  lame,"  but  he  was  painluUy  consdous  of  h! 
deformity  and  walked  as  Ultle  and  >a  seldom  as  he  could.     H 


urli.     Hisfoi 


llisey 


mota  light  grry  CO 


highandni 


ir,deara 


.  of  a 


marble  • 
a  little  t 


light  and  well-shaped, 
it  looked  better  in  profile  than  id  front  lace."     Moore  tays  thai 
it  was  in  "  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great  beauty  as  well  as 

of  a  Grecian  shortness  and  the  comers  dscending.  His  com- 
plexion waa  pale  and  colourlcsa,  Scott  speaks  of  "  his  beautiful 
pale  face— like  a  spirit's  good  or  evil."  Charles  Matthews  said 
that  "  he  was  the  only  man  to  whom  he  could  apply  the  ward 
beautiful."  Crieridgc  said  that "  if  you  had  seen  him  you  could 
scarce  disbelieve  him  .  .  .  hi»  eye*  the  gpen  portals  of  the  tun 
—things  of  light  and  Inr  light  "  He  wal  likened  to  "  the  god 
of  the  Vatican,"  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  best-known  portraits  are:  (i)  Byron  at  the  age  of  seven 
by  Kay  of  Edinburgh;  (i)  adtaningof  Lord  Byron  at  Cambridge 
by  Gilchrist' (iSoSI;  (j)  a  portrait  in  oils  by  George  Sanders 
(1805);  U)  a  miniature  by  Sanders  (rgr.);  (j)  a  portrait  in 
oil!  by  Richard  Westall.  R.A.  (1S13I;  (61  a  portrait  in  oils 
(ByriHi  in  Albanian  dress)  by  Thomas  Phillip).  R.A.  (i8ij); 
(7)  a  portrait  in  oils  by  PhilUpa  daijl;  (8-0)  a  sketch  for  a 

sketch  by'Ceorge  Henry  Harlow  (1818);  (ii)  1  portrait  in  oils 
by  Vincenaio  Caniuedni(m  the  Vatican)!.  1811;  (11) aportrait 


to  oil*  by  W.  B.  West  (iBii);  (ijj  a  sketch  by  Count  D-Qnay 
(iBij).  Busts  were  taken  by  Bertd  Tborwaldsen  (iSi;)  and 
by  LMenio  fiatlolini  (1811).  The  statue  (iSiq)  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  is  by  TbonnJdjeo  after  the  bust 
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ired  with  Our  Boys,  which  waa  played 
at  the  Vaudeville  From  January  1875  till  April  i87g-a  then  un- 
preodented  "  run."  Tlu  Uppo  Cruil.  another  of  his  successes. 
gave  a  congenial  t^iportunity  to  Mr  J.  L.  Toole  for  one  of  his 
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inimitably  broad  character-sketches.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  Byron  was  in  frail  health;  he  died  in  Clapham  on  the 
I  ith  of  April  18S4.  H.  J.  Byron  was  the  author  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  stage  pieces  of  his  day.  Yet  his  extravaganzas 
have  no  wit  but  that  of  violence;  his  rhyming  couplets  are 
without  polish,  and  decorated  only  by  forced  and  often  pointless 
puns.  His  sentiment  had  T.  W.  Robertson's  insipidity  without 
its  freshness,  and  restored  an  element  of  vulgarity  which  his 
predecessor  Lad  laboured  to  eradicate  from  theatrical  tradition. 
He  could  draw  a  "  Cockney  "  character  with  some  fidelity,  but 
his  dramatis  persanae  were  usually  mere  puppets  for  the  utterance 
of  his  jests.  Byron  was  also  the  author  of  a  novel,  Paid  in  Full 
(1863),  which  appeared  originally  in  Temple  Bar.  In  his  social 
relations  he  had  many  friends,  among  whom  he  was  justly 
popular  for  geniality  and  imperturbable  good  temper. 

BTRON,  JOHN  BTRON,  1st  Baron  (c.  160&-1653),  English 
cavalier,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Byron  (d.  1625),  a 
member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family  which  had  settled  at  New- 
stead,  near  Nottingham.  During  the  third  decade  of  the  Z7th 
century  Byron  was  member  of  parliament  for  the  town  and 
afterwards  for  the  county  of  Nottingham;  and  having  been 
knighted  and  gained  some  military  experience  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic partisan  of  Charles  I.  daring  his  struggle  with  the  parlia- 
ment. In  December  1641  the  king  made  him  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  demand 
of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  removed  from  this  position 
at  his  own  request  early  in  1642.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War' Byron  joined  Charles  at  York.  He  was  present  at  the 
skirmish  at  Powick  Bridge;  he  commanded  his  own  regiment 
of  horse  at  Edgehill  and  at  Roundway  Down,  where  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  royalist  victory;  and  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury  Falkland  placed  himself  under  his  orders. 
In  October  1643  ^  ^^^  created  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale,  and 
was  soon  serving  the  king  in  Cheshire,  where  the  soldiers  sent 
over  from  Ireland  augmented  his  forces.  His  defeat  at  Nantwich, 
however,  in  January  1644,  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Chester, 
and  he  was  made  governor  of  this  city  by  Prince  RuperL  At 
Marston  Moor,  as  previously  at  Edgehill,  Byron's  rashness  gave 
a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy;  then  after  fighting  in  Lanca- 
shire and  North  Wales  he  returned  to  Chester,  which  he  held 
for  about  twenty  weeks  in  spite  of  the  king's  defeat  at  Naseby 
and  the  general  hopelessness  of  the  royal  cai.se.  Having  obtained 
favourabk  terms  he  surrendered  the  city  in  February  1646. 
Byron  took  some  slight  part  in  the  second  Civil  War,  and  was 
one  of  the  seven  persons  excepted  by  parliament  from  all  pardon 
in  1648.  But  he  had  already  left  England,  and  he  lived  abroad 
in  attendance  on  the  royal  family  until  his  death  in  Paris  in 
August  1652.  Although  twice  married  Byron  left  no  children, 
and  his  title  descended  to  his  brother  Richard  (1605-1670),  who 
had  been  governor  of  Newark.  Byron's  five  other  brothers 
served  Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War,  and  one  authority  says 
that  the  seven  Byrons  were  all  present  at  EdgehilL 

BTRON,  HON.  JOHN  (i 723-1 786),  British  vice-admiral, 
second  son  of  the  4th  Lord  Byron,  and  grandfather  of  the  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November  1 7  23.  While  still  very  young, 
he  accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  round  the 
world.  During  many  successive  years  he  saw  a  great  deal  of 
hard  service,  and  so  constantly  had  he  to  contend,  on  his  various 
expeditions,  with  adverse  gales  and  dangerous  storms,  that  he 
was  nicknamed  by  the  sailors,  "  Foul-weather  Jack."  Ii  is  to 
this  that  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  Augusta: — 

"  A  strange  doom  b  thv  father's  aon'a,  and  past 
RecaHinE  as  it  lies  beyond  redress. 
Reversed  lor  him  our  grandsiie's  fate  of  yore, 
He  had  no  rest  at  tea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

Among  his  other  expeditions  was  that  to  Louisburg  in  1760, 
where  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  squadron  to  destroy  the 
fortifications.  And  in  1764  in  the  "  Dolphin  "  he  went  for  a 
prolonged  cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  In  1768  he  published  a 
Narrative  of  some  of  his  early  adventures  with  Anson,  which 
was  to  some  extent  utilised  by  his  grandson  in  Don  Juan.  In 
X769  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland.    In  1775  he 


attained  his  flag  rank,  and  in  1778  became  a  vke-AdiHiaL  Ib 
the  same  year  be  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Count  d'Estaing,  and  in  July  1779  fo«^  as 
indecisive  engagement  with  him  off  Grenada.  He  moo  after 
returned  to  England,  retiring  into  private  life,  and  died  on  the 
xoth  of  April  1786. 

BYSTROM,  JOHAN  NIKLAS  (1783-1848).  Swedish  sailpCor, 
was  bom  on  the.z8th  of  December  1783  at  Philipitad.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Stockholm  and  studied  for  thrre  yean 
under  Sergei.  In  1809  he  gained  the  acadnny  prize,  and  in  the 
following  year  visited  Rome.  He  sent  home  a  beautifBl  work. 
"  The  Reclining  Bacchante,"  in  half  life  sixe,  which  raised  Kia 
at  once  to  the  first  rank  among  Swedish  sculptoo.  On  his 
return  to  Stockholm  in  1816  he  presented  the  crown  prince  «ith 
a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  and  was  entrusted  with  several 
important  works.  Although  he  wis  appointed  professor  d 
sculpture  at  the  academy,  he  soon  returned  to  Italy,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  from  1838  to  1844  fomfinwd  to  reeds 
there.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1848.  Among  BystrGm's  nomcroB 
productions  the  best  are  his  representations  of  the  fcniale  fone, 
such  as  "Hebe,"  "Pandora,"  "Juno  suckling  Hercules.'*  and 
the  "  Girl  entering  the  Bath."  His  coloasal  sUtues  of  the  Swedish 
kings  are  also  much  admired. 

BYTOWNIT^  a  rock-forming  mineral  bdongiag  to  t^ 
plagiodase  {q.v.)  series  of  the  felq>ars.  The  name  was  origiBaliy 
given  (1835)  l>y  1**  Thomson,  to  a  greenish-«4ute  felspathic 
mmeral  found  in  a  boulder  near  Bytown  (now  the  dty  of  Ottawa) 
in  Ontario,  but  thia  material  was  later  shown  on  mkrosoopical 
examination  to  be  a  mixture.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied 
by  G.  Tschermak  to  those  plagioclase  felspars  which  lie  betweca 
labradorite  and  anorthlte;  and  this  has  been  gcnenOy  adopted 
by  pctrologists.  In  chemical  composition  and  in  optical  acd 
other  physical  characters  it  is  thus  much  nearer  to  the  anorthiie 
end  of  the  series  than  to  albite.  Like  labradorite  and  aaorthite, 
it  is  a  common  constitxient  of  basic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro 
and  basalt.  Isolated  crystals  of  bytownite  bounded  by  wc3- 
defined  faces  are  imknown.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BYWATBR.  INGRAM  (1840-  ),  EngUah  clancai  schobr, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  2  7th  of  June  1840.  He  was  educated 
at  University  and  King's  College  schoob,  and  at  Queen's  College. 
Oxford.  He  obuined  a  first  class  in  Moderations  (1860)  and  ia 
the  final  classical  schools  (1862),  and  became  fdlow  of  Excta 
(1863),  reader  in  Greek  (1883),  regius  professor  of  OitA  (1893- 
Z908),  and  student  of  Christ  Church.  He  received  hoconry 
degrees  from  various  universities,  and  was  dected  oorrespondi&g 
member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sdencea.  He  is  chicLy 
known  for  his  editions  of  Greek  phfllosc^ifal  works:  Ueradtk 
Ephesii  Reliquiae  (1877);  Prisciani  Lydi  qtuse  extaai  (edited 
for  the  Berlin  Academy  in  the  SuppUmenhtm  AriaskHam, 
1886);  Aristotle,  Etkica  Nicomackea  (1890),  De  Arte  Pedia 
(1898);  Conlributicns  to  Ike  Textual  Criticism  of  the  NicMMikesm 
Ethics  (1892). 

BYZANTINE  ART.>  By  "Byzantine  art"  Is  meant  the  art 
of  Constantinople  (sometimes  called  ByumUmm  in  the  middle 
iges  as  in  antiquity),  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  it  icpraeats 
the  form  of  art  which  followed  the  classical,  after  the  tiantbiouU 
interval  of  the  early  Christian  period.  It  reached  naturitr 
under  Justinian  (527-565),  declined  and  revived  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  attained  a  aeoood  culmination  fras 
the  loth  to  the  1 2th  cen turics.  Continuing  m  existence  through- 
out the  later  middle  ages,  it  i%  hardly  yet  extinct  in  the  lainb 
of  the  Greek  Church.  It  had  enormous  influence  over  the  art 
of  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  early  middle  ages,  not  ody 
through  the  distribution  of  minor  works  from  Coostantinopic 
but  by  the  reputation  of  its  architecture  and  paintrng.  Screnl 
buildings  in  Italy  are  truly  Byzantine.  It  is  difficult  to  s^t  a 
time  for  the  origin  of  the  style.  When  Constantine  founded  arm 
Rome  the  art  was  still  classical,  although  it  had  even  thes 
gathered  up  many  of  the  elements  which  were  to  transform  iis 
aspect.  Just  two  hundred  years  later  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic works  of  this  style  <A  art  were  being  produced,  rjch 

*  For  Byzantine  literatuie  see  GasEX  LiTsaATuaB:  BymmUme 
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u  the  churches  of  St  Serglus,  the  Holy  Wisdom  (St  Sophia), 
and  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna.  We  may  best  set  an  arbitrary  point  for  the  demarca- 
tion of  the  new  style  midway  between  these  two  dates,  with 
the  practical  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 

The  style  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  orientalixatiou 
of  Roman  art,  and  itself  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  Saracenic  or  Mahommedan  styles.  As  Choisy  well  says, 
"  The  history  of  art  in  the  Roman  epoch  presents  two  currents, 
one  with  its  source  in  Rome,  the  other  in  Hellenic  Asia.  When 
Rome  fell  the  Orient  returned  to  itself  and  to  the  freedom  of 
exploring  new  wajrs.  There  was  now  a  new  form  of  society,  the 
Christian  civilization,  and,  in  art,  an  original  type  of  architecture, 
the  Byzantine."  It  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  emphasized 
how  closely  the  art  was  identified  with  the  outward  expression 
of  the  Christian  church;  in  fact,  the  Christian  element  in  late 
classical  art  is  the  chief  root  of  the  new  style,  and  it  was  the  moral 
and  intellectual  criticism  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  old 
material,  which  really  marked  off  Byzantine  art  from  being 
merely  a  late  form  of  classic. 

Hardly  any  distinction  can  be  set  up  in  the  material  contents 
of  the  art;  it  was  at  least  for  a  period  only  simplified  and 
sweetened,  and  it  is  this  freshening  which  prepared  the  way 
for  future  development.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
certain  influences  darkened  the  style  even  before  it  had  reached 
maturity ;  chief  among  these  was  a  gloomy  hierarchical  splendour, 
and  a  ritual  rigidity,  which  to-day  we  yet  refer  to,  quite  properly, 
as  Byzantinism.    Choisy  sees  a  distinction  in  the  constructive 
types  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  architecture,  in  that  the  former 
covered  q>aces  by  concreted  vaults  buOt  on  centres,  which 
approximated  to  a  sort  of  "  monolithic  "  formation,  whereas 
in  the  Byzantine  style  the  vaults  were  built  of  brick  and  drawn 
forward  in  space  without  the  help  of  preparatory  support. 
Building  in  ths  way,  it  became  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  vaults  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium 
of  thrusts.    The  distinction  holds  as  between  Rome  in  the  4th 
century  and  Constantinople  in  the  6th,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
sure  that  the  concreted  construction  did  not  depend  on  merely 
local  circumstances,  and  it  is  possible,  in  other  centres  of  the 
empire  where  strong  cement  was  not  so  readily  obtainable,  and 
wood  was  scarce,  that  the  Byzantine  constructive  method  was 
already  known  in  classical  times.    Choisy,  following  Dieulafoy, 
would  derive  the  Byzantine  system  of  construction  from  Persia, 
but  this  proposition  seems  to  depend  on  a  mistaken  chronology 
of  the  monuments  as  shown  by  Perrot  and  Chipiez  in  their 
History  of  Art  in  Persia.    It  seems  probable  that  the  erection 
of  brick  vaulting  was  indigenous  in  Egypt  as  a  building  method. 
Str^gowski,  in  his  recent  elaborate  examination  of  the  art- 
types  found  at  the  palace  of  Mashita  (Mschatta),  a  remarkable 
ruin  discovered  by  Canon  Tristram  in  Moab,  of  which  the  most 
important  parts  have  now  been  brought  to  the  new  Kaiser 
Fricdrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  shows  that  there  are  Persian  ideas 
intermixed  with  Byzantine  in  its  decoration,  and  there  are  also 
brick  arches  of  high  elliptical  form  in  the  structure.    He  seems 
disposed  to  date  this  work  nther  in  the  5th  than  in  the  6th 
century,  and  to  see  in  it  an  intermediate  step  between  the  Byzan- 
tine work  of  the  west  and  a  Mesopotamian  style,  which  he 
postulates  as  probably  having  its  centre  at  Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 
From    the  examples  brought  forward  by  the  learned  author 
himself,  it  £s  safer  as  yet  to  look  on  the  work  as  in  the  main 
Byzantine,  with  many  Egyptian  and  Syrian  elements,  and  an 
admixture,  as  has  been  said,  of  Persian  ideas  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion.   Egypt  was  certainly  an  important  centre  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  style. 

The  course  of  the  transition  to  Byzantine,  the  first  mature 
Christian  style,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced  while,  guided 
by  Ronuin  archaeologists,  we  continue  to  regard  Rome  as  a 
source  of  Christian  art  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity Itself  was  not  of  Rome,  it  was  an  eastern  lecven  in  Roman 
society.  Christian  art  even  in  that  capital  was,  we  may  say,  an 
eastern  leaven  in  Roman  art.  If  we  set  the  year  450  for  the 
beginning  of  Byzantine  art,  counting  all  that  went  before  as 


early  Christian,  we  gst  one  thousand  years  to  the  Moslem  con> 
quest  of  Constantinople  (1453).  This  millennium  is  broken  into 
three  well-marked  periods  by  the  great  iconoclastic  schism 
(726-843)  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders 
in  X  204.  The  first  we  may  call  the  classical  epoch  of  Byzantine 
art;  it  includes  the  mature  period  under  Justinian  (the  central 
year  of  which  we  may  put  at  550),  from  which  it  declined  until 
the  settlement  of  the  quarrel  about  images,  400  years  in  all, 
to,  say,  850.  The  second  period,  to  which  we  may  assign  the 
limits  850-1200,  is,  in  the  main,  one  of  orientalizing  influences, 
especially  in  architecture,  although  in  MSS.  and  paintings 
there  was,  at  one  time,  a  distinct  and  successful  classical  revival. 
The  interregnum  had  caused  almost  complete  isolation  from  the 
West,  and  inspiration  was  only  to  be  found  either  by  casting 
back  on  its  own  course,  or  by  borrowing  from  the  East.  This 
period  b  best  represented  by  the  splendid  works  undertaken  by 
Basil  the  Macedonian  (867-886)  and  his  immediate  successors, 
in  the  imperial  palace,  Constantinople.  The  third  period  is 
marked  by  the  return  of  western  influence,  of  which  the  chief 
agency  was  probably  the  establishment  of  Cistercian  monasteries. 
This  western  influence,  although  it  may  be  traced  here  and 
there,  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  change  the  essentially 
oriental  character  of  the  art,  which  from  first  to  last  may  be 
described  as  Oriental-Christian. 

ArchUecture. — ^The  architecture  of  our  period  is  treated  in 
some  detail  in  the  article  Abcritectuiie;  here  we  can  only 
glance  at  some  broad  aspects  of  its  development.  As  early  as 
the  building  of  Constantine's  churches  in  Palestine  there  were 
two  chief  types  of  plan  in  use — the  basilican,  or  axial,  type, 
represented  by  the  basilica  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
circular,  or  central,  type,  represented  by  the  great  octagonal 
church  once  at  Antioch.  Those  of  the  latter  type  we  must 
suppose  were  nearly  always  vaulted,  for  a  central  dome  would 
seem  to  furnish  their  very  raison  d'itre.  The  central  space  was 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall,  in  which  deep 
recesses,  to  the  interior,  were  formed,  as  at  the  noble  church  of 
St  George,  Salonica  (5th  century?),  or  by  a  vaulted  aisle,  as  at 
Sta  Costanza,  Rome  (4th  century);  or  aimezes  were  thrown  out 
from  the  central  space  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  cross,  in  which 
these  additions  helped  to  counterpoise  the  central  vault,  as 
at  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  Ravenna  (5th  century). 
The  most  famous  church  of  this  type  was  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Constantinople.  Vaults  appear  to  have  been  early 
applied  to  the  basilican  type  of  plan;  for  instance,  at  St  Irene, 
Constantinople  (6th  century),  the  long  body  of  the  church  is 
covered  by  two  domes. 

At  St  Sergius,  Constantinople,  and  San  Vitale,  Ravcrma, 
churches  of  the  central  type,  the  space  under  the  dome  was 
enlarged  by  having  apsidal  additions  made  to  the  octagon. 
Fiiuilly,  at  St  Sophia  (6th  century)  a  combination  was  made 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  planning  ever 
contnved.  A  central  space  of  100  ft.  square  is  increased  to 
200  ft.  in  length  by  adding  two  hemicycles  to  it  to  the  east 
and  the  west;  these  are  again  extended  by  pushing  out  three 
minor  apses  eastward,  and  two  others,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
straight  extension,  to  the  west.  Thb  unbroken  area,  about 
260  ft.  long,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  over  100  ft.  wide,  is 
entirely  covered  by  a  system  of  domical  surfaces.  Above  the 
conchs  of  the  small  apses  rise  the  two  great  semi-domes  which 
cover  the  hemicycles,  and  between  these  bursts  out  the  vast 
dome  over  the  central  square.  On  the  two  sides,  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  dome,  it  b  supported  by  vaulted  ables  in  two 
storeys  which  bring  the  exterior  form  to  a  general  square.  At 
the  Holy  Apostles  (6th  century)  five  domes  were  applied  to  a 
crudform  plan,  that  in  the  midst  being  the  highest.  After  the 
6th  century  there  were  no  churches  built  which  in  any  way 
competed  in  scale  with  these  great  works  of  Justinian,  and  the 
plans  more  or  less  tended  to  approximate  to  one  type.  The 
central  area  covered  by  the  dome  was  included  in  a  considerably 
larger  square,  of  which  the  four  divbions,  to  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  were  carried  up  higher  in  the  vaulting  and  roof 
system  than  the  four  comers,  forming  in  thb  way  a  sort  of  nave 
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and  transepts.  Sometimes  the  central  space  was  square,  some- 
times octagonal,  or  at  least  there  were  eight  piers  supporting  the 
dome  instead  of  four,  and  the  "  nave  "  and  "  transepts  "  were 
narrower  in  proportion.  If  we  draw  a  square  and  divide  each 
side  into  three  so  that  the  middle  parts  are  greater  than  the 
others,  and  then  divide  the  area  Into  nine  from  these  points, 
we  approximate  to  the  typical  setting  out  of  a  plan  of  this  time. 
Now  add  three  apses  on  the  east  side  opening  from  the  three 
divisions,  and  opposite  to  the  west  put  a  narrow  <intrancc  porch 
running  right  across  the  front.  Still  in  front  put  a  square  court. 
The  court  is  the  atrium  and  usually  has  a  fountain  in  the  middle 
under  a  canopy  resting  on  pillard.  The  entrance  porch  is  the 
narthex.  The  central  area  covered  by  the  dome  is  the  soiea, 
the  place  for  the  choir  of  singers.  Here  also  stood  the  anUfO. 
Across  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  square  was  a  screen  which 
divided  off  the  bema,  where  the  altar  was  situated,  from  the 
body  of  the  chuich;  this  screen,  bearing  images,  is  the  icon- 
aslasis.  The  altar  was  protected  by  a  canopy  or  ciborium 
resting  on  pillars.  Rows  of  rising  seats  aroimd  the  curve  of 
the  apse  with  the  patriarch's  throne  at  the  middle  eastern  point 
formed  the  syntkronon.  The  two  smaller  compartments  and 
apses  at  the  sides  of  the  bema  were  sacristies,  the  diaconicon  and 
proihesis.  The  continuous  influence  from  the  East  is  strangely 
shown  in  the  fashion  of  decorating  external  brick  walls  of 
churches  built  about  the  12th  century,  in  which  bricks  roughly 
carved  into  form  arc  set  up  so  as  to  make  bands  of  ornamentation 
which  it  is  quite  dear  are  imitated  from  Cufic  writing.  This 
fashion  wa3  associated  with  the  disposition  of  the  exterior  brick 
and  stone  work  generally  into  many  varieties  of  pattern,  zig-zags, 
key-patterns,  &c.;  and,  as  similar  decoration  is  found  in  many 
Persian  buildings,  it  is  probable  that  this  custom  also  was 
derived  from  the  East.  The  domes  and  vaults  to  the  exterior 
Were  covered  with  lead  or  with  tiling  of  the  Roman  variety. 
The  window  and  door  frames  were  of  marble.  The'  interior 
surfaces  Were  adorned  aU  over  by  mosaics  or  paintings  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  below  with  incrustations  of  marble 
slabs,  which  were  frequently  of  very  beautiful  varieties,  and 
disposed  so  that,  although  in  one  surface,  the  colouring  formed  a 
series  of  large  panels.  The  choicer  marbles  were  opened  out  so  that 
the  two  surfaces  produced  by  the  division  formed  a  symmetrical 
pattern  resembling  somewhat  the  marking  of  skins  of  beasts. 

Mosaics  and  Paintings. — ^The  method  of  depicting  designs  by 
bringing  together  morsels  of  variously  coloured  m^teriab  is  of 
high  antiqiMty.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  line  of  distinction 
between  classical  and  Christian  mosaics  in  that  the  former  were 
generally  of  marble  and  the  latter  mostly  of  coloured  and  gilt 
glass.  But  glass  mosaics  were  already  in  use  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  the  use  of  gilt  tesserae  goes  back  to  the  xst  or  and 
century.  The  first  application  of  glasti  to  this  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  Egypt,  the  great  glass-working  centre  of 
antiquity,  and  the  gilding  of  tesserae  may  with  probability  bie 
traced  to  the  same  source,  whence,  it  is  generally  agreed,  most 
of  the  gilt  glass  vessels,  of  which  90  many  have  been  found  in  the 
catacombs,  were  derived.  The  earliest  existing  mosaics  of  a 
typically  Christian  character  are  some  to  be  found  at  Santa 
Costanza,  Rome  (4th  century).  Other  mosaics  on  the  vaults  of 
the  same  church  are  of  marble  and  follow  a  classical  tradition. 
It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  the  meeting-point  of  two  art- 
currents,  the  indigenous  and  the  eastern.  In  Rome,  the  great 
apse-mosaic  of  S.  Pudenziana  dates  from  about  a.d.  400.  The 
mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  Ravenna,  is  incrusted  within  by 
mosaic  work  of  the  5th  century,  and  most  probably  the  dome 
mosaics  of  the  church  of  St  George,  Salonica,  are  also  of  this 
period.  Of  the  6th  century  are  many  of  the  magnificent  examples 
still  remaining  at  Ravenna,  portions  of  the  original  incrustation 
of  St  Sophia,  Constantinople,  those  of  the  basilica  at  Parenzo, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Istria,  and  of  St  Catherine's,  Sinai.  An  interesting 
mosaic  which  is  probably  of  this  period,  and  has  only  recently 
been  described,  is  at  the  small  church  of  Keti  in  Cyprus.  This, 
whicb  may  be  the  only  Byzantine  mosaic  in  the  British 
dominions,  fills  the  conch  of  a  tiny  apse,  but  is  none  the  less  of 
great  dignity.  ^  In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  the  Vicfin  with  the 


Holy  Child  in  her  arms  standing  between  two  angels  who  hold 
disks  marked  with  the  sign  X.  They  are  named  Midod  aad 
Gabriel.  Another  mosaic  of  this  period  brou^t  from  Ravecaa 
to  Germany  two  generations  ago  has  been  recently  afa&ost  re- 
discovered, and  set  up  in  the  new  Museum  ci  Deoorative  Art  in 
Berlin.  In  this,  a  somewhat  similar  oompositioii  fills  the  ooech 
of  the  apse,  but  here  it  is  the  Risen  Christ  who  stands  betweea 
'  the  two  archangels.  Above,  in  a  broad  strip,  a  frieze  of  ai^di 
bk>wing  trumpets  stand  on  the  celestial  sea  on  either  haad  ol  the 
Enthroned  Majesty. 

Such  mosaics  £k>wed  out  widely  over  the  Christian  worid 
from  its  art  centres,  as  far  east  as  Sani,  the  capital  of  Ye&co, 
as  far  north  as  Kiev  in  Russia,  and  Aachen  in  Germany,  and  as 
far  west  as  Paris,  and  continued  in  time  for  a  thoosaad  years 
without  break  in  the  tradition  save  by  the  ioonodastic  dispate. 
The  finest  late  example  is  the  well-known  *'  mosaic-church  " 
(the  Convent  of  the  Saviour)  at  Constantinople,  a  work  of  the 
14th  century. 

The  single  figures  were  from  the  first,  and  for  the  most  put, 
treated  with  an  axial  symmetry.  Almost  aU  are  full  front; 
only  occasionally  wUl  one,  like  the  announcing  angd.  be  dravn 
with  a  three-quarter  face.  The  features  are  thus  kept  together 
on  the  general  map  of  the  face.  In  the  same  way  the  6eix^ 
of  a  tree  wDl  be  collected  on  a  simple  including  form  which  makn 
a  sort  of  mat  for  them.  Groups,  similarly,  are  dosdy  gathered 
up  into  masses  of  balanced  form,  and  such  masses  are  arranged 
with  strict  regard  for  general  symmetry.  "  The  art,**  as  Bajet 
says,  "  in  losing  something  of  life  and  liberty  became  so  mock 
the  better  fitted  for  the  decoration  of  great  edifices.*'  The 
technical  means  were  just  as  much  simplified,  and  <M)Iy  a  icw 
frank  colours  were  made  sufi&dent,  by  skilful  juxtaposition,  to  do 
all  that  was  required  of  them.  The  fine  pure  blue,  or  bright  gold, 
backgrounds  on  which  the  figures  were  spaced,  as  weO  as  the 
broken  surface  inddental  to  the  process,  created  an  atmosphere 
which  harmonized  all  together.  At  St  Sophia  there  were  literaCy 
acres  of  such  mosaics,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  applied  viih 
similar  profusion  in  the  imperial  palace. 

Mosaic  was  only  a  more  magnificent  kind  of  punting,  and 
painted  design  followed  exactly  the  same  laws;  the  differeaa 
is  in  the  splendour  of  effect  and  in  the  solidity  and  depth  of 
colour.  Paintings,  from  the  first,  must  have  been  of  more  gnj 
and  pearly  hues.  A  large  side  diapel  at  the  mosaic  church  at 
Constantinople  is  painted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
really  the  more  beautiful,  the  deep  si^endour  ot  the  one,  or  the 
tender  yet  gay  colour  of  the  other,  llie  greatest  thing  in  Bynn- 
tine  art  was  this  picturing  of  the  interiors  of  entire  buildi&p 
with  a  series  of  mosaics  or  paintings,  filling  the  wall  qiaoe,  vaults 
and  domes  with  a  connected  story.  The  tyjMcal  rha  Tarter  of  the 
personages  and  scenes,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  tradition,  brou^t  about  an  intensity  of  ex- 
pression such  as  may  nowhere  else  be  found.  It  b  part  of  the 
limited  greatness  of  this  side  of  Byzantine  art  that  there  was  00 
room  -in  it  for  the  gaiety  and  humour  of  the  later  medievil 
schools;  all  was  solemn,  epical,  cosmic  When  such  stories  arc 
displayed  on  the  golden  ground  of  arches  and  domes,  and  rdated 
in  a  connected  cyde,  the  result  produces,  as  it  was  intended  to 
produce,  a  sense  of  the  universal  and  eternaL  Beside  this  great 
power  of  co-ordination  possessed  by  Byzantine  artists,  they 
created  imaginative  types  of  the  highest  perfection.  They 
dothed  Christian  ideas  with  forms  so  worthy,  which  have  be- 
come so  diffused,  and  ao  intimately  one  with  the  history,  that 
we  are  apt  to  trte  them  for  granted,  and  not  to  see  in  them  the 
superb  results  of  Greek  intuition  and  power  of  expression.  Sack 
a  type  is  the  Pantocrator, — the  Creator-Redeemer,  the  Jndgt 
inflexible  and  yet  compassionate, — ^who  is  depicted  at  the 
zenith  of  all  greater  domes;  such  the  Virgin  with  the  Hdy 
Child,  enthroned  or  standing  in  the  conchs  of  apses,  all  tendcmeii 
and  dignity,  or  with  arms  extended,  all  solidtude;  of  her  image 
the  Painter's  Guide  directs  that  it  is  to  be  painted  with  the 
"  complexion  the  colour  of  wheat,  hair  and  eyes  brown,  grud 
eyebrows,  and  beautiful  eyes,  dad  in  beautiful  dothtng.  bomble, 
beautiful  and  faultless  ";  such  aic  the  angda  with  their  tm^tf 
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wings,  splendid  impersonations  of  beneficent  power;  such  are 
the  prophets,  doctors,  martyrs,  saints, — all  have  been  fixed  into 
final  types. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  rigidity  and  fixity  of  Byzantine 
work,  but  the  method  is  germane  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the 
result  desired,  and  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  represent  such  a  serious  and  moving  drama  except  by  dealing 
with  more  or  less  imchangeable  types.  It  could  be  no  otherwise. 
This  art  was  not  a  matter  of  taste,  it  was  a  growth  of  thought, 
cast  into  an  historical  mould.  Again,  the  artists  had  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  concentrating  and  abstracting  the  great 
things  of  a  story  into  a  few  elements  or  symbols.  For  examine, 
the  seven  days  of  creation  are  each  figured  by  some  simple 
detail,  such  as  a  tree,  or  a  flight  of  birds,  or  symbolically,  as 
seven  spirits;  the  flood  by  an  ark  on  the  waters.  What  the 
capabilities  of  such  a  method  are,  where  invention  is  not  allowed 
to  wander  into  variety,  but  may  only  add  intensity,  may,  for 
instance,  be  seen  in  representations  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
This  subject  is  usually  divided  into  three  sections,  each  con- 
secutive one  showing,  with  the  same  general  scene,  greater 
darkness,  an  advance  up  the  hill,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  more 
bowed.  Another  composition,  the  "  Sleep  (death)  of  the  Viigin," 
is  all  sweetness  and  peace,  but  no  less  powerful.  A  remarkable 
invention  is  the  etomasiay  a  splendid  empty  throne  prepared  for 
the  Second  Advent.  .The  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  put 
into  relation  with  the  Gospel  by  way  of  type  and  anti-type. 
There  are  allegories:  the  anchorite  life  contrasted  with  the 
mad  life  of  the  world,  the  celestial  ladder,  &c.,  and  fine  impersona- 
tions, such  as  night  and  dawn,  mercy  and  truth,  cities  and  riven, 
are  frequently  found,  especially  in  MS.  pictures. 

A  few  general  schemes  may  be  briefly  summarized.  St 
Sophia  has  the  Pantocrator  in  the  middle  of  the  dome,  and  four 
cherubim  of  colossal  size  at  the  four  comers;  on  the  walls  below 
were  angeb,  prophets,  saints  and  doctors.  On  the  drcle  of  the 
apse  was  enthroned  the  Virgin.  To  the  right  and  left,  high  above 
the  altar,  were  two  archangels  holding  banners  inscribed  "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy."  These  last  are  also  found  at  Nicaea,  and  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Luke.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  had 
the  Ascension  in  the  central  dome,  and  below,  the  Life  of  Christ. 
St  Sophia,  Salonica,  also  has  the  Ascension,  a  composition  which 
is  repeated  on  the  central  dome  of  St  Mark's,  Venice.  In  the 
eastern  dome  of  the  Venetian  church  is  Christ  surrounded  by 
prophets,  and,  in  the  western  dome,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  Apostles.  A  Pentecost  similar  to  the  last 
occupies  the  dome  over  the  Bema  of  St  Luke's  monastery  in 
Phocis;  in  the  central  dome  of  this  church  is  the  Pantocrator, 
while  in  a  zone  below  stand,  the  Virgin  to  the  east,  St  John 
Baptist  to  the  west,  and  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael  and  Uriel,  to  the  north  and  south.  A  better  example 
of  grandeur  of  treatment  can  hardly  be  cited  than  the  paintings 
of  the  now  destroyed  dome  of  the  little  church  of  Megale  Panagia 
at  Athens,  a  dome  which  was  only  about  xa  ft.  across.  At  the 
centre  was  Christ  enthroned,  next  came  a  series  of  nine  semi- 
circles containing  the  orders  of  the  angels,  seraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  principalities,  archangels 
a'nd  angels.  Below  these  came  a  wide  blue  belt  set  with  stars  and 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  to  the  east  the  sun,  to  the  west  the  moon. 
StiU  below  these  were  the  winds,  hail  and  snow;  and  still  lower 
mountains  and  trees  and  the  life  on  the  earth,  with  all  of  which 
were  interwoven  passages  from  the  last  three  Psalms,  forming  a 
Benedidte.  After  St  Mark's,  Venice,  the  completest  existing 
scheme  of  mosaics  is  that  of  the  q^urch  of  St  Luke;  those  of 
Daphne,  Athens,  arc  the  most  beautiful.  A  complete  series  of 
paintings  exists  in  one  of  the  monastic  churches  on  Mount  Athos. 
The  Pantocrator  is  at  the  centre  of  the  dome,  then  comes  a  zone 
with  the  Virgin,  St  John  Baptist  and  the  orders  of  the  angels. 
Then  the  prophets  between  the  windows  of  the  dome  and  the 
four  evangelists  in  the  pendentives.  On  the  rest  of  the  vaults 
is  the  life  of  Christy  ending  at  the  Bema  with  the  Ascension; 
in  the  apse  is  the  Virgin  above,  the  Divine  Liturgy  lower, 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  below.  All  the  walls  are 
pointed  88  well  as  the  vaults.    The  mosaics  overflowed  from 


the  interiors  on  to  the  external  walls  of  buildings  even  in 
Roman  days,  and  the  same  practice  was  continued  on  churches. 
The  remains  of  an  external  mosaic  of  the  6th  century  exist  on  the 
west  fagade  of  the  basilica  at  Parenzo.  Christ  is  there  seated 
amongst  the  seven  candlesticks,  and  adored  by  saints.  At  the 
basilica  at  Bethlehem  the  gable  end  was  appropriately  covered 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  Nativity,  also  a  work  of  the  age  of  Justinian. 
In  Rome,  St  Peter's  and  other  churches  had  mosaics  on  the 
fa^des;  a  tradition  represented,  in  a  small  way,  at  San  Miniato, 
Florence.  At  Constantinople,  according  to  Clavigo,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  who  visited  that  dty  about  1400,  the  church 
of  St  Mary  of  the  Foimtain  had  its  exterior  ricUy  worked  in 
gold,  azure  and  other  colours;  and  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  believe  that  the  bare  front  of  the  narthex  of  St  Sophia  was 
intended  to  be  decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  Damascus  the 
courtyard  of  the  Great  Mosque  seems  to  have  been  adorned  with 
mosaics;  photographs  taken  before  the  fire  in  1893  sbow  patches 
on  the  central  gable  in  some  of  the  spandrels  of  the  side  colonnades 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  isolated  octagonal  treasury.  The  mosaics 
here  were  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  and  thdr  e£fect,  used  in 
such  abundance,  must  have  been  of  great  splendour.  In  Jeru- 
salem the  mosque  of  Omar  also  had  portions  of  the  exterior 
covered  with  mosaics.  We  may  imagine  that  such  external 
decorations  of  the  churches,  where  a  few  solemn  figures  told 
almost  as  shadows  on  the  golden  background  brightly  reflecting 
the  sun,  must  have  been  even  more  glorious  than  the  imagery  of 
their  interiors. 

Painted  books  were  hardly  different  in  their  style  from  the 
paintings  on  the  walls.  Of  the  MSS.  the  Cottonian  Genesis, 
now  only  a  collection  of  charred  fragments,  was  an  early  example. 
The  great  Natural  History  of  Dioscorides  of  Vienna  (c.  500)  and 
the  Joshua  Roll  of  the  Vatican,  which  have  both  been  latdy 
published  in  perfect  facsimile,  are  magnificent  works.  In  the 
former  the  plants  are  drawn  with  an  accuracy  of  observation 
which  was  to  disappear  for  a  thousand  years.  The  latter  shows 
a  series  of  drawings  delicately  tinted  in  pinks  and  blues.  Many  of 
the  compositions  contain  classical  survivab,  like  personified  rivers. 

In  some  of  the  miniatures  of  the  later  school  of  the  art  the 
classical  revival  of  the  loth  century  was  espedally  marked. 
Still  later  others  show  a  very  definite  Persian  influence  in  thdr 
ornamentation,  where  intricate  arabesques  almost  of  the  style 
of  eastern  rugs  are  fotmd. 

tite  Plastic  Art. — If  painting  under  the  new  conditions  entered 
on  a  fresh  course  of  power  and  conquest,  if  it  set  itself  success- 
fully to  provide  an  imagery  for  new  andjntcnse  thought,  sctdpture, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  withered  away  as  it  became 
removed  from  the  dassic  stock.  Already  in  the  pre-Con- 
stantinian  epoch  of  classical  art  sculpture  had  become  strangely 
dry  and  powerless,  and  as  time  went  on  the  traditions  of  modelling 
appear  to  have  been  foigotten.  Two  points  of  recent  criticism 
may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  porphyry 
images  of  warriors  at  the  south-west  angle  of  St  Mark's,  Venice, 
are  of  Egyptian  origin  and  are  of  late  dassical  tradition.  The 
celebrated  bronze  St  Peter  at  Rome  is  now  assigned  to  the  13th 
century.  Not  only  did  statue-maJdng  become  nearly  a  lost  art, 
but  architectural  carvings  ceased  to  be  seen  as  modelled  form, 
and  a  new  system  of  relief  came  into  use.  Ornament,  instead 
of  being  gathered  up  into  forcible  projections  rdieved  against 
retiring  planes,  and  instead  of  having  its  surfaces  modulated 
all  over  with  delicate  gradations  of  dbade,  was  spread  over  a 
given  space  in  an  even  fretwork.  Such  a  highly  devdoped 
member  as  the  capital,  for  instance,  was  thought  of  fijst  as  a 
simple,  solid  form,  usually  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  bowl,  and 
thp  carving  was  spread  out  over  the  general  surface,  the  back- 
ground being  sunk  into  sharply  defined  spaces  of  shadow,  all 
about  the  same  size.  Often  the  background  was  so  deeply 
excavated  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  plane  supporting  the  relieved 
parts,  but  passed  wholly  into  darkness.  Strzygowdu  has  given 
to  this  process  the  name  of  the  "  deep-dark  "  ground.  A  further 
step  was  to  relieve  the  upper  fretwork  of  carving  &om  the 
ground  altogether  in  certain  places  by  cutting  away*  the 
sustaining  portions. 
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The  simplidty,  the  definition  and  ciiap  shupnew  of  some 
of  the  rttults  are  entirely  delightfaL  The  bluntness  and  weari- 
ness of  many  of  the  later  modelled  Roman  fonns  disappear 
in  the  new  eneigy  of  workmanship  which  was  engaged  in  eiq>loring 
a  fresh  field  of  beauty.  Hiese  brightly  illuminated  lattices  of 
carved  ornament  se^m  to  hold  within  them  masses  of  cold 
shadow.  Beautiful  as  was  this  method  of  ardiitectuial  adorn- 
ment, it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was,  in  essence,  much  more 
elementary  than  the  sdiool  of  modelled  form.  All  such  carvings 
were  usually  brightly  coloured  and  gUt,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  whole  was  considered  xather  as  a  colour  arrangement 
than  as  sculpture  proper. 

Plaster  work,  again,  an  art  on  which  wonderful  skill  was 
lavidicd  in  Rome,  became  under  the  Byzantines  extremely 
rude.  Many  good  examples  of  this  work  exist  at  San  Vitale  and 
Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  also  at  Parenao,  and  at 
St  Sophia,  G>nstantinople.  Later  examples  of  plaster  work  of 
Byzantine  tradition  are  to  be  found  at  Cividale,  and  at  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  Milan,  where  the  tympana  of  the  well-known  haktorhtn 
are  of  this  material,  and  contain  modelled  figures. 

Coins  and  medallions  of  even  the  best  period  of  Byzantine 
art  prove  what  a  deep  abyss  separates  them  from  the  power 
over  modelled  relief  shown  in  classical  examples.  The  sculptural 
art  is  best  di^Iayed  by  ivory  carvings,  although  this  is  more  to 
be  attributed  to  their  pictorial  quality  than  to  a  feeling  for 
modelling. 

iielal  Work,  Ivories  and  TextiUs.—Ont  of  the  greatest  eft 
Byzantine  arts  is  the  goldsmith's.  This  absorbed  so  much  from 
Persian  and  Oriental  schools  as  to  become  semi-barbaric.  Under 
Justinian  the  transformation  from  Classical  art  was  almost 
complete.  Some  few  examples,  like  a  silver  dish  froiii  Cyprus 
in  the  British  Museum,  show  refined  restraint;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mosaic  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora 
show  crowns  and  jeweb  of  full  Oriental  style,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendid  fittings  of  St  Sophia  read  like  an  eastern 
tale.  Goldsmith's  work  was  executed  on  such  a  scale  for 
the  great  church  as  to  form  parts  of  the  architecture  of  the 
interior.  The  altar  was  whoUy  of  gold,  and  its  dborium  and 
the  iconastasis  were  of  silver.  In  the  later  palace-church, 
built  by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  previous  metals  were  used 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  dear,  from  the  description,  that 
the  interior  was  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  Uke  a  great 
jewelled  shrine.  Gold  and  silver,  we  are  told,  were  spread  over 
all  the  church,  not  only  in  the  mosaics,  but  in  plating  and  other 
applications.  The  enclosure  of  the  bema,  with  its  columns  and 
entablatures,  was  of  silver  gilt,  and  set  with  gems  and  pearls. 

The  most  splendid  existing  example  of  goldsmith's  work  on  a 
large  scale  is  the  Pala  d*Oro  of  St  Mark's,  Venice;  an  assemblage 
of  many  panels  on  which  saints  and  angels  are  enamelled.  The 
monastic  church  of  St  Catherine,  Sinai,  is  entered  through  a 
pair  of  enamelled  doors,  and  several  doors  inlaid  with  sDver 
still  exist.  In  these  doors  the  ground  was  of  gilt-bronze;  but 
there  is  also  record  of  silver  doors  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
ConsUntinopIe.  The  inlaid  doors  of  St  Paul  Outside  the  Walls 
at  Rome  were  executed  in  Constantinople  by  Stauricios,  in  1070, 
and  have  Greek  inscriptions.  There  are  othersat  Salerno  (e.  1080), 
but  the  best  known  are  those  at  St  Mark's,  Venice.  In  all  these 
the  imagery  was  delineated  in  silver  on  the  gilt-bronze  ground. 
The  earliest  works  of  this  sort  are  still  to  be  found  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  panels  of  a  door  at  St  Sophia  bear  the  monograms 
of  Theophilua  and  Michael  (840).  Two  other  doors  in  the  narthex 
of  the  same  church,  having  simpler  ornamentation  of  inlaid 
silver,  are  probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian. 

The  process  of  enamelling  dates  from  late  dasaca!  times  and 
Venturi  supposes  that  it  was  invented  in  Alexandria..  The 
cloisonne  process,  characteristic  of  Byzantine  enamels,  is  thought 
by  Kondakov  to  be  derived  from  Persia,  and  to  its  study  he  has 
devoted  a  splendid  volume.  One  of  the  finest  cxampl^  of  this 
doisonn6  is  the  reliquary  at  Limburg  on  which  the  enthroned 
Christ  appears  between  St  Mary  and  St  John  in  the  midst  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  An  inscription  tells  that  it  was  executed 
for  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Romanus  (949-959). 


A  retiquaiy  lately  added  to  the  J.  Pietpont  Motgu^  wlhctioa 

at  South  Kensington  is  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  regard  to  the 

colour  and  deameas  of  the  enamel.    The  cover,  wlikfa  is  os^ 

about  4i  by  3  ins.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cradfizkm  with  St  Maiy 

and  St  John  to  the  right  and  left,  while  anosd  aie  basts  of  the 

apostles.    Christ  is  vested  in  a  tunic    Hie  ground  ooloor  k  the 

green  of  emerald,  the  rest  mostly  blue  and  white.    Tbe 

are  of  gold.    Two  other  Byzantine  enamels  are  in  the] 

collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum: 

with  the  crucifixion  on  a  badcground  of  the 

enamel;  the  other  is  a  small  head  of  St  Paul  of  icmaxkabiy  fine 

workmanship. 

Ivory-working  was  another  chancteristic  ByaaDtlDe  art, 
although,  like  so  many  others  it  had  its  origin  in  anxuiBty. 
One  of  the  earliest  ivories  of  the  Byzantine  tjrpe  is  the  d^Qrch 
at  Monza,  showing  a  princess  and  a  boy,  supposed  to  be  GaSa 
Phddia  and  Valentinian  III.  This  already  shows  the  broad, 
flattened  treatment  which  seems  to  mark  the  ivory  woik  of  the 
East.  The  majestic  ardiangd  of  the  British  Museum,  ooe  d 
the  largest  panels  known,  is  probably  of  the  sth  century,  and 
almost  certainly,  as  Strzygowskl  has  shown,  of  Sjfiian  ocigiB. 
Design  aiMl  execution  are  equally  fine.  Thedmwingoftbebody, 
and  the  modelling  of  the  drapery,  are  aooomplisbed  and  rhsaral 
Only  the  full  front  pose,  the  balanced  diyosition  d  the  lai^e 
wings,  and  the  intnse  outlook  of  the  face,  give  it  the  Bymi^iae 
type. 

Ivory,  like  gold-work  and  cnamd,  was  pressed  into  the 
adornment  of  architectural  works.  The  ambo  crBcted  If 
Justinian  at  St  Sophia  was  in  part  covered  by  ivwy  paneb 
set  into  the  marble.  The  best  existing  spenmen  of  this  Uad  of 
work  is  the  celebrated  ivory  throne  at  Ravenna.  This  master- 
piece, whidi  resembles  a  hirge,  hi^-backed  chair,  is  entiidy 
covei^  with  sculptured  ivory,  delicate  carvings  of  scriptenl 
subjects  and  ornament.  It  is  of  the  6th  century  and  beats  the 
nx>nogram  of  Bishop  Mnximian.  It  is  probably  of  Egyptiaa  or 
Syrian  origin. 

So  many  fragn^ents  of  ivories  have  been  discovered  m  recest 
explorations  in  Egypt  that  it  is  most  likely  that  Alexandcia.  a 
fit  centre  for  receiving  the  material,  was  also  its  centre  of  dis- 
tribution. The  weaving  of  patterned  silks  was  known  in  Europe 
in  the  dawifal  age,  and  they  readied  great  development  in  the 
Byzantine  era.  A  fragment,  long  ago  figured  by  Semper,  shoving 
a  classical  design  of  a  nereid  on  a  sea-horse,  is  so  like  the  designs 
found  on  many  ivories  discovered  in  Egypt  that  we  may  piobaUy 
assign  it  to  Alexandria.  Sudi  fabrics  gmng  back  to  the  jid 
century  have  been  found  in  Egypt  wbkh  must  have  been  ooe 
of  the  chief  centres  /or  the  production  of  silk  as  for  linen  textiles. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  paxticulaily  rich  in  early 
silks.  One  fine  example,  having  roae-colooTCd  stripes  and 
repeated  figures  of  Samson  and  the  lion,  must  be  of  the  great 
period  of  the  6th  century.  Tbe  description  of  St  Sophia 
written  at  that  time  tells  of  the  altar  curtains  that  they  bore 
woven  images  of  Christ,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  standing  under 
tabernacles  upon  a  crimson  ground,  their  garments  being  ca^ 
riched  with  gold  embroidery.  Later  the  patterns  became  moie 
barbaric  and  of  great  scale,  lions  tmmpled  across  the  stu£f,  ami 
in  large  drcles  were  displayed  eagles,  grifi^ms  and  the  fike  in  a 
fine  heraldic  style.  From  the  origin  of  the  raw  matcxial  in  Qnaa 
and  India  and  the  ease  of  transport,  sud&  figured  stuffs  gathered 
up  and  distributed  pattons  over  both  Europe  and  A^  The 
Persian  influence  is  nutrked.  There  u,  for  example,  a  patten 
of  a  curious  dragon  having  front  feet  and  a  peacock^  taiL  It 
appears  on  a  silver  Persian  dish  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  it  is 
found  on  the  mixed  Byzantine  and  Petuan  carving  of  the  pahoe 
of  Mashita,  arKl  it  occurs  on  several  silks  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  both  of  which 
are  classed  as  Byzantine;  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  many  of  these 
patterns  whether  they  are  Saassnian  originals  or  Byantine 
adaptations  from  them. 

Authorities.— A  very  complete  biblkigraphy  ia  given  by  H. 
Lecleirq ,  Manuel  d^arckhloffle  cMritientu  (Puis,  1907).  The  cantm 
authorities  for  all  that  concerns  Byantine  bistovy  or  an  arer-" 
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BTZAKTHni,  in  uaent  Greek  diy  on  Uu  •hora  o{  Che 
Botponu,  occDpyint  the  matt  eutedy  of  the  levcn  hilti  on 
whjdi  modem  CoMtuillDaiiletUDdi.  It  wu  uJd  to  have  btrn 
"  ■  _■  n under  Byim about  6S7  Be- 
lt having  been  AttxioytA  in  the  reign 
or  Diriui  HytUipa  by  the  ulnp  Oliinei,  [t  wu  recoloniied 
by  the  Spu-tin  P»umji1«»,  who  wreited  it  from  the  Medei 
after  the  h«ttie  of  Fliua  (479  n.c.)— •  drcunutMice  nhich  led 
■even]  Ancient  chroniden  to  ucribe  Iti  fCFUDdilion  10  him. 
It)  (ituition,  Hid  to  hive  been  fiied  by  the  Delphic  onde,  vu 
remukible  for  beauty  and  wcuriiy.  It  had  complete  (ontrol 
over  the  Emine  pain-trade;  the  alaence  of  tido  and  the  depth 
ol  ill  baibour  nmdered  its  tiuiyi  acccnible  to  vciaeli  of  laige 
burden;  whik  the  tunny  and  other  fiiheris  not  to  lucrative 
that  the  curved  inlet  near  nhich  it  atood  became  known  as  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  frcatat  hindrance  to  Ita  pnaperity  wu  the 
miicellanecnu  chaiacler  of  the  populalxm,  putly  Lacediemanian 
and  partly  Athenian,  who  flocked  to  II  mulet  FatUMiIu.  It  wai 
thus  a  lubjccl  of  d&pute  between  thtM  tulcs,  and  waaallemately 
in  the  prwfialnn  of  each,  till  it  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Hsce- 
donjau.  From  the  same  cause  arose  the  violent  iulatine  nea.- 
U»»  which  ended  in  ttie  cstabliahmesi  oI  a  rode  and  tuibuknl 
democracy.  About  seven  years  sfter  fts 
the  Athenian  Cimon  wrested  It  fni  '  ' 
In  440  I.e.  It  returned  to  ita  faimei  aUegbncc. 
after  a  severe  blockade  (408  i.e.).  gained  pinaJM 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Athenian  party;  fn  405  i.e.  11  vaa 
retahoi  by  Lysander  and  placed  under  a  f^ianaii  hamoit. 
It  was  iLUdEr  the  Tocedaemonian  power  when  the  Ten  Thousand, 
nasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  made  themselves 
Duiten  of  the  dty,  and  would  have  pillaged  it  had  they  not 
been  diuuadcd  by  the  eloquence  of  XcD^jbon.  In  39a  i 
ThrasybuluB,  with  (he  assislsnce  of  HerarJetdtl  and  Archebi 
expelled  the  l^cedaeutonian  oUgaichy,  a4id  rtatorcd  denxio^^ 
arid  the  Athenian  influence. 

After  having  withstood  an  attempt  under  Epanunondas 
reitore  it   to  the  Laccdacmontans,   Bytautiaitr  iofaied  with 
Rhodes,  Chioo,  Co,  and  Hausdo),  king  of  Caria,  hi  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Albeni,  bul  Monafler  ajB^t  Athenian  aiai 
what  Philip  of  Uacedon,  having  overrun  Thrace,  adi 
against  iL     The  Atlieiiiaiis  under  Chares  sufiercd  a  severe 
from  Amyntaa,  the  Maeedeniin  admiial,  but  in  the  foUowiog 
year  gained  a  decisive  vktciy  tmder  Fbodon  and  comp 
Philip  10  raise  the  riixe.    Tlw  deUveriBce  «f  the  besieged 
a  nupilse, by nxana of >  Sub oflightwUch revealed  theadi 
Ing  miwci  «f  the  Haeedoidan  army,  hM  Tendered  this 
maoorable.    Asa  memMlal  of  the  miraculous  Interference, 
BjnatlnH  erected  an  ajlar  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate,andatamped 


of  the  dty 


rescent  on  tlwli  coins,  a  device  wUcb  Is  reiaihed  by  the  Turks 
this  day,  Tlu7  also  granted  the  Athenians  extraordinary 
privilegs,  and  erected  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  event  in  a 
public  part  of  the  dty. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Byzantium  wai  compelled  to 
acknowledge  (he  Macedonian  supremacy;  after  the  decay  of  the; 
Macedonian  power  it  regained  its  independence,  but  suffered 
from  the  repeated  innitsions  of  the  ScythLms.  The  losses  which 
they  sustained  by  land  roused  the  Byrantinej  to  indemnily 
themselve*  on  the  vessels  which  still  crowded  the  harbour,  and 
the  merchantmen  which  deared  the  straits;  but  this  had  the 
effect  of  provoking  a  war  with  the  neigbbouring  naval  powers. 
The  exchequer  bmig  drimed  by  (he  payment  of  10,000  piece* 
o[  gold  to  buy  off  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded  their  territories 
about  379  I.e.,  and  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tribule 
which  was  ultimatdy  rnlsed  to  80  talents,  they  were  compelled 
to  exact  a  toll  on  ail  the  ships  which  paued  the  Bosponu—* 
measure  which  the  Rhodians  resented  and  avenged  by  a  war, 
wherein  the  Byiantines  were  defeated.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls  Byzantium  rendered  considerable  services  to  Rome  In 
the  conlesU  with  Philip  II.,  Aotiochu)  and  Mithradales. 

During  the  first  years  of  its  alliance  with  Rome  It  hehj  the 
rank  of  a  free  confederate  dty;  but,  having  sought  arbitration 
on  some  of  its  domestic  disputes.  It  was  suhjccted  to  the  im- 
perial jurisdiction,  and  gradually  itripped  ol  ill  privileges,  UBIfl 
' "    "'  '       jrdinnryRom 
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heavy  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  or 
oE  Its  Independence  was  taken  away  by  Vespasian,  who,  in 
answer  to  a  remonstrance  from  ApoUonlui  ol  Tyana,  uunted  the 
inhabitants  with  having  "  foigotlen  to  be  free."  During  the 
dvil  wars  it  espoused  the  party  of  Pescennius  Niger;  and  though 
skilfully  defended  by  Che  engineer  FFriscus,  it  was  boieged  and 
taken  (a.p.  196]  by  Sevcrus,  who  destroyed  the  dty,  demolished 
the  lamous  wall,  which  was  built  of  massive  stones  so  closely 
livetcd  together  as  to  appear  one  block,  put  the  piindpal  in- 
habitants to  the  sword  and  subjected  the  renuindei  to  the 
Perinthians.  This  overthrow  ol  Byzantium  waa  a  great  loss  to 
the  empire,  since  it  might  have  served  aa  a  protection  against 
the  Goths,  who  afterwards  sailed  past  it  Into  the  Mediterranean. 
Severus  afterwards  rdented,  and,  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of 
the  town,  gavelt  the  naneof  Augusta  Antonlna.  Heornamented 
the  dty  with  baths,  and  surrounded  the  hippodrome  with' 

restored  to  Its  former  politic  privileges.  It  had  scarcely  begun, 
to  recover  its  former  position  when,  through  the  capridouft 
resentment  of  GalUenus,  tlie  inhabitants  wen  once  more  put  to 
the  sword  and  the  town  was  pillaged.  From  this  disaster  the 
inhabitants  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  cBcctual 
check  to  an  Invasion  of  the  Goths  in  the  rdga  of  Claudius  II,, 
aiid  (he  fortifications  were  gready  strengthened  during  the  dvQ 
wan  which  followed  the  abdication  of  Diocletian.  Lidnius. 
after  his  defeat  before  Adrianople,  retired  to  Byzantium,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  Constintine,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
(^.D.  J13-J14).  To  check  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  Diocletian  had  resolved  to  trapifer  his 
capital  to  Nicomedia;  but  Constantine,  struck  with  the  advan- 
tages which  the  situation  of  Byianliunt  presented,  resolved  to 
build  a  new  dty  then  on  the  site  of  the  old  and  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  It.  Thenewcapital  was  inaugurated  with 
qiedal  ceremom'ea,  A.D.  330.     (See  CoKBTANTIMOrLI.) 

The  aodent  historians  Invariably  note  the  proftigacy  of  the 
Inhabitanls  of  Byeantium.  Tliey  are  described  aa  an  Idle, 
depraved  ps^ile,  ^tending  their  time  for  the  moat  part  In 
loitering  about  the  harbour,  or  carousing  over  the  fine  wine  of 
Maronea.  In  war  they  trembled  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  in 
peace  they  tpiaked  before  the  shouting  of  thdr  own  demagoguca; 
and  during  the  assault  of  Philip  II.  (hey  could  only  be  prevailed 
on  to  man  the  walls  by  the  savour  of  extempore  cook.shope 
distributed  along  the  ramparts.  Hie  modem  Greeks  attribute 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  Into  Byiantium  to  St  Andrew; 
it  certainly  had  aome  bold  there  In  the  time  of  Severua. 
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CThe  third  letter  in  the  Latin  alphabet  and  its 
descendants  corresponds  in  position  and  in  origin  to 
the  Greek  Gamma  (F,  7),  vhichin  its  turn  is  borrowed 
from  the  third  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
(Heb.  Gimd).  The  earliest  Semitic  records  give  its  form  as 
H  or  more  frequently  X  or  A*  I'he  form  A  is  fotmd  in  the 
earliest  inscriptions  of  Crete,  Attica,  Naxos  and  some  other  of 
the  Ionic  islands.  In  Aigolis  and  Euboea  especially  a  form  with 
legs  of  unequal  length  is  found  ^  •  From  this  it  is  easy  to  pass 
to  the  most  widely  spread  Greek  form,  the  ordinary  f*  In 
Corinth,  however,  and  its  colony  Corcyra,  in  Ozolian  Locris 
and  Elis,  a  form  <!  inclined  at  a  different  angle  is  found.  From 
this  form  the  transition  is  simple  to  the  rounded  C^  which  is 
generally  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  pointed  form,  but 
is  more  widely  spread,  occurring  in  Arcadia  and  on  Chalcidian 
vases  of  the  6th  century  b.c,  in  Rhodes  and  Megara  with  their 
colonies  in  Sicily.  In  all  these  cases  the  sound  represented 
was  a  hard  G  (as  in  gig).  The  rounded  form  was  probably  that 
taken  over  by  the  Romans  and  with  the  value  of  G.  This  is  shown 
by  the  permanent  abbreviation  of  the  proper  names  Gains  and 
Gnaeus  by  C.  and  Cn.  respectively.  On  the  early  inscription 
discovered  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899  the  letter  occurs  but 
once,  in  the  form  «3  written  from  right  to  left  The  broad  lower 
end  of  the  symbol  is  rather  an  accidental  fut  in  the  stone  than 
an  attempt  at  a  diacritic  mark — the  word  is  regei,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  early  dative  form  of  rex,  *'  king."  It  is  hard  to  decide 
why  Latin  adopted  the  ^-symbol  with  the  value  of  k,  a  letter 
which  it  possessed  origiiudly  but  dropped,  except  in  such  stereo- 
typed abbreviations  as  K.  for  the  proper  name  Kaeso  and  Kal, 
for  CaUndat.  There  are  at  least  two  possibilities:  (1)  that  in 
Latium  g  and  k  were  pronounced  almost  identically,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
German  of  Wttrttemberg  or  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  the  difference 
consisting  only  in  the  greater  energy  with  which  the  ib-sound  is 
produced;  (a)  that  the  confusion  is  graphic,  K  being  sometimes 
written  I  C>  which  was  then  regarded  as  two  separate  symbols. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  the  use  of  C  in  Latin  is  in  the  abbreviation 
for  the  district  Subura  in  Roma  and  its  adjective  Suburanus, 
which  appears  as  SVC  Here  C  no  doubt  represents  G,  but  there 
is  no  interchange  between  g  and  b  in  Latin.  In  other  dialects 
of  Italy  b  is  found  representing  an  original  voiced  guttural  (gw), 
which,  however,  is  regularly  replaced  b^  v  in  Latin.  As  the 
district  was  full  of  traders,  Subura  may  very  well  be  an  imported 
word,  but  the  form  with  C  must  either  go  back  to  a  period  before 
the  (Usappearance  of  g  before  v  or  must  come  from  some  other 
Italic  dialect.  The  symbol  G  was  a  new  coinage  in  the  3rd 
century  b.c  The  pronunciation  of  C  throughout  the  period  of 
classical  Latin  was  that  of  an  unvoiced  guttural  stop  (k).  In 
other  dialects,  however,  it  had  been  palatalised  to  a  sibihint 
before  i-sounds  some  time  before  the  Christian  era;  e.g.  in  the 
Umbrian  /a^ui"- Latin  facial.  In  Latin  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  interchange  of  c  with  a  sibilant  earlier  than  the  6th  century 
A.D.  in  south  Italy  and  the  7th  century  aj>.  in  Gaul  (Lindsay, 
Latin  Zanguage,  p.  88).  This  change  has,  however,  taken  place 
in  all  Romance  languages  except  Sardinian.  In  Anglo-Sieucon 
c  was  adopted  to  represent  the  hard  stop.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  many  English  words  were  re-s^t  under  Norman 
influence.  Thus  Norman-French  spelt  its  palatalized  i-aoand 
i'^tsk)  with  cA  as  in  cker  and  the  English  palatalized  cild,  &c. 
became  Mid,  &c.  In  Provencal  from  the  xoth  century,  and  in 
the  northern  dialects  of  France  from  the  X3th  century,  this 
palatalized  c  (in  different  districts  ts  and  tsk)  became  a  simple  s. 
English  also  adopted  the  value  of  s  iot  e  bx  the  X3th  century 
before  e,  i  and  y.  In  some  foreign  words  like  cicala  the  cA-  (Uk) 
value  is  given  to  c.  In  the  transliteration  of  foreign  languages 
also  it  receives  different  values,  having  that  of  Isk  in  the  trans- 
literation of  Sanskrit  and  of  ts  in  various  Slavonic  dialects. 
•  As  a  numeral  C  denotes  too.  This  use  is  borrowed  from 
Latii^  in  which  the  symbol  was  originally  O ,  a  form  of  the  Greek  $, 


This,  like  the  numeral  symbols  later  identified  withi  L  nd  M, 
was  thus  utilized  since  it  was  not  required  as  m  letter,  there  being 
no  sound  in  Latin  corresponding  to  the  Greek  $.  Popular 
etymology  identified  the  symbol  with  the  initial  letter  of  centum, 
"hundred."  (P.Ci.) 

CAB  (shortened  about  1825  from  the  Fr.  cabrieUt,  derived 
from  cabriole,  implying  a  bounding  motion),  a  f<nin  of  booed 
vehicle  for  passengers  either  with  two  ("  hannnm  ")  or  four  wheeb 
("  four-wheeler  "  or  "  growler  "),  introduced  into  liandon  as  the 
cabriolet  de  ^ace,  from  Paris  in  1820  (see  Cakkiace).  Other 
vehicles  plying  for  hire  and  driven  by  mi^li«ntr«i  mtaas  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  the  word  '*  cab  "  in  the  Londan  Cab 
and  Stage  C^azriage  Act  1907.  The  term '*  cab  "  is  also  applied 
to  the  driver's  or  stoker's  shelter  on  a  locomotive-«ngme. 

Cabs,  or  hackney  carriages,  as  they  ar£  called  in  English  acts 
of  parliament,  are  regulated  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  variety 
of  statutes.  In  London  the  principal  acts  are  the  Hackney 
Carriage  Acts  of  1831-1853,  the  HetropoUtaa  Public  Caniages 
Aa  1869,  the  London  Cab  Act  1896  and  the  London  Cab  and 
Stage  C^azriage  Act  1907.  In  other  large  British  towns  cabs  are 
usually  regulated  by  private  acts  whidi  incorporate  the  Town 
Police  Causes  Act  1847,  an  act  which  contains  piovisiosis 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  London  acts.  The  act  of  1869  defined 
a  hadqiiey  carriage  as  any  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  which  plies  for  tdxe  withki  the  metropolitan  police 
district  and  is  not  a  stage  coach,  t.e.  a  conveyance  in  which 
the  passengers  are  charged  separate  and  distinct  faxes  for  their 
seats.  Every  cab  must  be  licensed  by  a  licence  rencwafale  every 
year  by  the  home  secretary,  the  licence  being  issaed  by  the 
commissioner  of  police.  Every  cab  before  being  licensed  must 
be  inspected  at  the  police  station  of  the  dbtrict  by  the  insptctot 
of  public  carriages,  and  certified  by  him  to  be  in  a  fit  cooditioa 
for  public  use.  The  licence  costs  £a.  The  number  of  persons 
which  the  cab  is  licensed  to  carry  must  be  painted  at  the  back 
on  the  outside.  It  must  carry  a  lighted  lamp  during  the  period 
between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sonrise.  The 
cab  must  be  under  the  charge  of  a  driver  having  a  licence 
from  the  home  secretary.  A  driver  before  obtaining  a  hcence, 
which  costs  five  shillings  per  annum,  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to'his  ability  to  drive  and  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  London. 

Goieral  regulations  with  regard  to  faxes  and  hiring  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  home  secretary  under  the  Loodoo 
Cab  and  Stage  Carriage  Act  1907.  The  hiring  Is  by  *^ifH»vT  or 
by  time  as  the  hirer  may  dedde  at  the  beginning  of  the  hiring; 
if  not  otherwise  expressed  the  fare  b  paid  according  to  dntance. 
If  a  driver  is  hired  by  distance  he  isnotcompdled  to  drive  matt 
than  six  miles,  and  if  hired  by  time  he  is  not  compdled  to  drive 
for  more  than  one  hour.  When  a  cab  is  hired  in  London  by 
distance,  and  discharged  within  a  circle  the  radita  of  which  is 
four  miles  (the  centre  being  taken  at  Chazing  Croes),  the  hit  is 
one  shilling  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  two  miles,  and  «»p»i<^ 
for  every  additioiuU  mile  or  part  of  a  mfle.  Outside  tlie  circle  the 
fare  for  each  mfle,  or  part  of  a  mfle,  is  one  shilling.  Whu  a  cab 
is  hired  by  time,  the  fare  (inside  or  outside  the  drcle)  is  two 
shilh'ngs  and  sixpence  for  the  first  hour,  and  eii^tpenoe  for  evcxy 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  Extra  payment  has  to  be  made 
for  luggage  (twopence  per  piece  outside),  for  extra  paasesgen 
(sixpence  each  for  more  than  two),  and  for  waiting  (e^tpence 
each  completed  quarter  of  an  hour).  If  a  horse  cab  b  fitted  with 
a  taximeter  (vide  infra)  the  fare  for  a  journey  whofly  wUdm  or 
partly  without  and  partly  within  the  four-mile  radios,  and  not 
exceeding  one  mfle  or  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  b  ^Fpwwr  For 
each  half  mfle  or  six  minutes  an  additional  threepcace  b  psid. 
If  the  journey  b  wholly  witktfut  the  four-mfle  radius  the  faic  for 
the  first  mfle  b  one  shilling,  and  for  each  additional  quarter  of  a 
mfle  or  period  of  three  kninutes,  threepence  b  paid.  If  the  cab  b 
one  propeUed  by  mechanical  means  the  fare  for  a  jooney  w>t 
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exceeding  one  mile  or  a  period  of  ten  minutes  is  eightpence, 
and  for  every  additional  quarter  mile  or  period  of  2}  minutes 
twopence  is  paid.  A  driver  required  to  wait  may  demand  a 
reasonable  sum  as  a  deposit  and  also  payment  of  the  sum 
which  he  has  already  earned.  The  London  Cab  Act  1896  (by 
which  for  the  first  time  legal  sanction  was  -given  to  the  word 
"  cab  ")  made  an  important  change  in  the  law  in  the  interest  of 
cab  drivers.  It  renders  liable  to  a  penalty  on  summary  conviction 
any  person  who  (a)  hires  a  cab  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  that  he  cannot  pay  the  lawful  fare,  or  with  intent  to  avoid 
payment;  (b)  fraudulently  endeavours  to  avoid  payment;  (c) 
refuses  to  pay  or  refuses  to  give  his  add  ress,  or  gives  a  false  address 
with  intent  to  deceive.  The  offences  mentioned  (generally 
known  as  "  bilking  ")  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fine  imposed 
may  be  applied  in  compensation  to  the  driver. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  offence  for  a  cab  to  ply  for  hire  when 
not  waiting  on  an  authorized  "  standing,"  but  cabs  passing  in  the 
street  for  this  purpose  are  not  deemed  to  be  "  plying  for  hire." 
These  stands  for  cabs  are  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
police  or  the  home  secretary.    '*  Privileged  cabs  "  is  the  designa- 
tion given  to  those  cabs  which  by  virtue  of  a  contract  between  a 
railway  company  and  a  number  of  cab-owners  are  alone  admitted 
to  ply  for  hire  within  a  company's  station,  until  they  are  all 
engaged,  on  condition  (i)  of  paying  a  certain  weekly  or  annual 
sum,  and  (3)  of  guaranteeing  to  have  cabs  in  attendance  at  all 
hours.    This  system  was  aboli^ed  by*  the  act  of  1907,  but  the 
home  secretary  was  empowered  to  suspend  or  modify  the  abolition 
if  it  shoukl  interfere  with  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  public. 
At  one  time  there  was  much  discussion  in  England,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  legalizing  on  cabs  the  use  of  a  mechanical  fare- 
recorder  such  as,  under  the  name  of  taximeter  or  taxameter, 
is  in  general  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    It  is  now  universal 
on  hackney  carriages  propelled  by  mechanical  means,  and  it  has 
also  extended  largely  to  those  drawn  by  animal  power.    A 
taximeter  consists  of  a  securely  closed  and  sealed  metal  box 
containing  a  mechanism  actuated  by  a  fiexible  shaft  connected 
with  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  speedo- 
meter on  a  motor  car.    It  has,  within  plain  view  of  the  passenger, 
a  numbn  of  apertures  in  which  appear  figures  showing  the 
amount  payable  at  any  time.    A  small  lever,  with  a  metal  flag, 
bearing  the  words  "  for  hire  "  stands  upright  upon  it  when  the  cab 
is  disengaged.    As  soon  as  a  passenger  enters  the  cab  the  lever 
is  depressed  by  the  driver  and  the  recording  mechanism  starts. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey  the  Qgures  upon  the  dials  show  exactly 
the  sum  payable  for  hire;  this  sam  is  based  on  a  combination 
>f  time  and  distance.        • 

CABAL  (through  the  Fr.  eabale  from  the  Cabbala  or  Kabbalah, 
Jie  theosophical  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures),  a 
>rivate  organization  or  party  engaged  in  secret  intrigues,  and 
Lppiied  also  to  the  intrigues  themselves.  The  word  came  into 
ommon  usage  in  English  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
[escribe  the  committee  of  the  privy  coundl  known  as  the 
'  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,"  which  developed  into  the 
abinet.  The  invidious  meaning  attached  to  the  term  was 
tereotyped  by  the  coinddenoe  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
a.mes  of  the  five  ministers,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
.shiey  and  Lauderdale,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
'ranee  in  1673,  spelled  cabal. 

CABALLBRO.  FERNAN  (1796-1877),  the  pseudonym  adopted 
10m  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real 
y  the  Spanish  novelist  Cecilia  Frandsca  Josefa  B5hl  de  Faber  y 
a  rrea .  Bora  at  Morges  in  Switzerland  on  the  24th  of  December 
7q6,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Johan  Nikolas  Bfihl  von  Faber, 
liambuig  merchant,  who  lived  long  in  Spain,  married  a  native 
Cadiz,  and  is  creditably  known  to  students  of  Spanish  literature 
,  the  editor  of  the  Floresia  de  rimas  antiguas  caskilanas  (1821- 
(25),  and  the  Teatro  espoRol  anterior  4  Lope  de  Vega  (1832). 
rlucated  principally  at  Hamburg,  she  visited  Spain  in  i8i(,  and, 
I  fortunate^  for  herself,  in  1816  married  Antonio  Planells  y 
a  rdaxi,  an  infantry  captain  of  bad  character.  In  the  following 
Planelb  was  killed  in  action,  and  in  1822  the  young  widow 
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married  Francisco  Ruiz  del  Arco,  marqufs  de  Arco  Hermoso, 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  Spanish  household  regiments.  Upon 
the  death  of  Arco  Hermoso  in  1835,  the  marqucsa  found  herself 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  in  less  than  two  years  she 
married  Antonio  Arr6n  de  Ayala,  a  man  considerably  her  junior. 
Arr6n  vras  i4>pointed  consul  in  Australia,  engaged  in  business 
enterprises  and  made  money;  but  unfortunate  speculations 
drove  him  to  commit  suicide  in  1859.  Ten  years  earlier  the  name 
of  Fem&n  Caballero  became  famous  in  Spain  as  the  author  of 
La  Caviota.  The  writer  had  already  published  in  German  an 
anonymous  romance,  Sola  (1840),  and  curiously  enough  the 
original  draft  of  La  Caviota  was  written  in  French.  This  novel, 
translated  into  Span^  by  Jos£  Joaquin  de  Mora,  appeared  as 
the  feuiUeUm  of  El  Heraldo  (1849),  and  was  received  with  marked 
favour.  Ochoa,  a  prominent  critic  of  the  day,  ratified  the  popular 
judgment,  and  hopefully  proclaimed  the  writer  to  be  a  rival  of 
Scott.  No  other  Spanish  book  of  the  19th  century  has  obtained 
such  instant  and  universal  recognition.  It  was  translated  into 
most  European  hinguages,  and,  though  it  scarcely  seems  to 
deserve  the  intense  enthusiasm  which  it  excited,  it  is  the  best 
of  its  author's  works,  with  the  possible  exception  of  La  Familia 
de  Alvareda  (which  was  written,  first  of  all,  in  German).  Less 
successful  attempts  are  Lady  Virginia  and  Clemenda;  but  the 
short  stories  entitled  Cuadros  de  Costumbres  are  interesting  in 
matter  and  form,  and  Una  en  otra  and  Elia  6  la  Espafia  treinta 
oAos  ha  are  excellent  specimens  of  picturesque  narration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Fem&n  Caballero  was  a  great 
literary  artist,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  a  bom  teller  of  stories 
and  that  she  has  a  graceful  style  very  suitable  to  her  purpose. 
She  came  into  Spain  at  a  most  happy  moment,  before  the  pew 
order  had  perceptibly  disturbed  the  old,  and  she  brought  to 
bear  not  alone  a  fine  natural  gift  of  observation,  but  a  fresh- 
ness of  vision,  unduUed  by  long  familiarity.  She  combined  the 
advantages  of  being  both  a  foreigner  and  a  native.  In  later 
publications  she  insisted  too  emphatically  upon  the  moral  lesson, 
and  lost  much  of  her  primitive  simplicity  and  charm;  but  we 
may  believe  her  statement  that,  though  she  occasionally  idealized 
circumstances,  she  was  conscientious  in  choosing  for  her  themes 
subjects  which  had  occurred  in  her  own  experience.  Hence 
she  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  realistic  field,  and  this 
historical  fact  adds  to  her  positive  importance.  For  many  years 
she  was  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  writers,  and  the  sensation 
caused  by  her  death  at  Seville  on  the  7th  of  April  1877  proved 
that  her  naive  tmthfulness  still  attracted  readera  who  were 
interested  in  records  of  national  customs  and  manners. 

Her  Obras  completas  arc  included  in  the  CoUcciSn  de  escritores 
castdlanos:  a  useful  biography  by  Fernando  dc  Gabriel  Ruiz  de 
Apodaca  precedes  the  Ultimas  froducciones  de  Ferndn  Caballero 
(Seville,  1878).  0.  F.-K). 

CABANEL,  ALEXANDRE  (18  23-1 889),  French  painter,  was 
bora  at  Montpellier,  and  studied  in  Paris,  gaining  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1845.  His  pictures  soon  attracted  attention,  and  by 
his  "  Birth  of  Venus  "  (1863),  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  he  became 
famous,  being  ekcted  that  year  to  the  Institute.  He  became 
the  most  popular  portrait  painter  of  the  day,  and  his  pupils 
included  a  number  of  famous  artists. 

CABANIS.  PIERRE  JEAN  GEORGE  (1757-1808),  French 
physiologist,  was  bora  at  Cosnac  (Correze)  on  the  5th  of  June 
1757,  and  was  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cabanis  (17 23-1 786), 
a  lawyer  and  agronomist.  Sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  college 
of  B  rives,  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  study,  but  his  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  was  so  excessive  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  his  teachers,  and  was  finally 
dismissed  from  the  school.  He  was  then  taken  to  Paris  by  his 
father  and  left  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  his  own  discretion  for 
two  yean.  From  1773  to  1775  he  travelled  in  Poland  and 
Germany,  and  on  his  retura  to  Paris  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  poetry.  About  this  time  he  ventured  to  send  in  to  the 
Academy,  a  translation  of  the  passage  from  Homer  proposed  for 
their  prize,  and,  though  hb  attempt  passed  without  notice, 
he  received  so  much  encouragement  from  his  friends  that  he 
contemplated  translating  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,    But  at  the 
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desire  of  his  father  he  relinquished  these  pleasant  literary 
employments,  and  resolving  to  engage  in  some  settled  profession 
selected  that  of  medicine.  In  1789  his  Obsenations  sur  les 
hdpitaux  procured  him  an  appointment  as  administrator  of 
hospitals  in  Paris,  and  in  1795  he  became  professor  of  hygiene 
at  the  medical  school  of  Paris,  a  post  which  he  exchanged  for 
the  chair  of  legal  medicine  and  the  history  of  medicine  in  1799. 
From  inclination  and  from  weak  health  he  never  engaged  much 
in  practice  as  a  physician,  his  interests  lying  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  medical  and  physiological  science.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  Mirabeau's  life  he  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  man,  and  wrote  the  four  papers  on  public 
education  which  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Mirabeau  at 
his  death,  and  were  edited  by  the  real  author  soon  afterwards 
in  179  X.  During  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life  Mirabeau 
confided  himself  entirely  to  the  professional  skill  of  Cabanis. 
Of  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  Cabanis  drew  up  a  detailed  narrative, 
intended  as  a  justification  of  his  treatment  of  the  case.  Oibanis 
espoused  with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Htmdred  and  then  of  the 
Conservative  senate,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  was 
the  result  of  a  motion  which  he  made  to  that  effect  But  his 
political  career  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  foe  to  tyranny 
in  every  shape,  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  policy  of  Bona- 
parte, and  constantly  rejected  every  solidtation  to  accept  a 
place  under  his  government  He  died  at  Meulao  on  the  5th  of 
May  1808. 

A  complete  edition  of  Cabanis's  works  was  htanan  in  1835,  and  five 
volumes  were  published.  His  principal  work.  Rapports  du  physique 
et  du  moral  de  Vkomnu,  consists  in  part  of  memoirs,  read  in  1796  and 
1797  to  the  Institute,  and  is  a  sketch  of  physiolo^cal  psychology. 
Psychology  is  with  Cabanis  directly  linked  on  to  biology,  for  sensi- 
bihty,  the  fundamental  fact,  is  the  highest  grade  of  uie  and  the 
lowest  of  intelligence.  All  the  intellectual  processes  are  evolved 
from  sensibility,  and  sensibility  itself  is  a  property  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  soul  is  not  an  entity^  but  a  faculty;  thought  is  the 
function  ci  the  brain.  Just  as  the  stomach  and  intestines  receive 
food  and  digest  it,  so  the  brain  receives  impressions,  digests  them, 
and  has  as  its  organic  secretion,  thous[ht.  Alongside  of  this  harsh 
materialism  Cabanis  held  another  principle.  He  belonged  in  biology 
to  the  vitalistic  school  of  G.  E.  Stahl,  and  in  the  posthumous  work, 
LeUre  sur  les  causes  premiires  (1824),  the  consequences  of  this  opinion 
became  clear.  Life  is  something  added  to  the  oiganism :  over  and 
above  the.  universally  diffused  sensibility  there  is  some  living  and 
productive  power  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Nature.  But  it  is 
mipossible  to  avoid  ascribing  to  this  power  both  intelligence  and 
will.  In  us  thb  living  power  constitutes  the  ego,  which  is  truly 
immaterial  and  immortal.  These  results  Cabanis  did  not  think  out 
<^  harmony  with  hu  earlier  theory. 

CABARRUS.  FRAN(;OIS  (175^18x0),  French  adventurer 
and  Spanish  financier,  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant.  Being  sent  into  Spain  on  business  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  Spanish  lady,  and  marrying  her,  settled  in  Madrid. 
Here  his  private  business  was  the  manufacture  of  soap;  but  he 
soon  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  public  questions  which 
were  ventilated  even  at  the  court  of  Spain.  The  enlightenment 
of  the  x8th  century  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Madrid;  the  king, 
Charles  III.,  was  favourable  to  reform;  and  a  drcle  of  men 
animated  by  the  new  spirit  were  trying  to  infuse  fresh  vigour 
into  an  enfeebled  state.  Among  these  Cabarrus  became  con- 
spicuous, especially  in  finance.  He  originated  a  bank,  and  a 
company  to  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  as  one  of 
the  council  of  finance  he  had  planned  many  reforms  in  Uiat 
department  of  the  administration,  when  Charles  III.  died 
(1788),  and  the  reactionary  government  of  Charies  IV.  arrested 
every  kind  of  enlightened  progress.  The  men  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  reform  were  suspected  and  prosecuted.  Cabarrus 
himself  was  accused  of  embezzlement  and  thrown  into  prison. 
After  a  confinement  of  two  years  he  was  released,  created  a  count 
and  employed  in  many  honourable  missions;  he  would  even 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  as  Spanish  ambassador,  had  not  the 
Directory  objected  to  him  as  being  of  French  birth.  Cabarrus 
took  no  part  in  the  transactions  by  which  Charles  IV.  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  and  make  way  for  Joseph,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
but  his  French  birth  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Spanish  affairs 


recommended  him  to  the  emperor  as  the  fittest  person  for  the 

difficult  post  of  minister  of  finance,  which  he  held  at  fab 

death.    His   beautiful    daughter   Th6rise,  under  the  name  of 

Madame  Tallien  (afterwards  princess  of  Chimay),  pUytd  aa 

interesting  part  in  the  later  stages  of  the  French  Revohitioo. 

CABASILA8.  NIOOLAUS  (d.   1371),  Byzantixie  mystic  and 

theological  writer.    He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  emperor 

John  VI.  Cantacuxene,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  retireDcnl 

to  a  monastery.    In  1355  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Nilm  CabasOas. 

like  himself  a  determined  oj^nent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  churches,  as  archbishop  of  Thessakmica.    In  the 

Hesychast  controvert  he  took  the  side  of  the  monks  of  Athos, 

but  refused  to  agree  to  the  theory  of  the  uncreated  li^t    His 

chief  work  is  his  HtfA  i%i  h  Xpiartp  ^ta^s  (ed.  pr.  of  the  Greek 

text,  with  copious  introduction,  by  W.  Gass,  1849;  new  ed 

by  M.  Heinze,  1899),  in  which  be  lays  down  the  prindpie  that 

union  with  Christ  is  effected  by  the  three  great  mysteries  of 

baptism,  confirmation  and  the  euchartst    He  also  wrote  hornilin 

on  various  subjects,  and  a  speech  againt  usoros,  printed  with 

other  works  in  Migne,  Patrolo^  Cr<uca,  c  i.    A  lai^e  mimba 

of  his  works  is  still  extant  in  MS. 

See C.  Krumbacher,  Gesckickte der  byaamtimiscken  littimtut  (1897). 
and  article  in  Herzog'Hauck,  RBokncyUopadie  fw  pntesiamhukt 
Tkeologie  (1901). 

CABAT^AN,  a  town  of  the  province  of  n^tlo,  Ptuiay,  Pfulippiae 
Islands,  on  a  branch  of  the  Suague  river,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Ildife, 
the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  16,497.  In  1903,  after  the  census  had 
been  taken,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Maasin,  with  a  population 
of  840X,  was  aimexed  to  Cabatfian.  Its  donate  is  iKalthfuL 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile  and  prodttces  large 
quantities  of  rice,  as  well  as  Indiui  com,  tobacco,  sugar,  cofiee 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  language  is  Visayan.  Cabataaa 
was  founded  in  1733. 

CABBAGB.  The  parent  form  of  the  variety  of  culinary  aad 
fodder  vegetables  included  under  this  head  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  wild  or  sea  cabbage  {Brasska  oUracea),  a  plant  kraad 
near  the  sea  coast  of  various  parts  of  En^and  and  continental 
Europe,  although  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  considered  it  to  be  really 
descended  from  the  two  or  three  allied  species  which  are  )-et 
found  growing  wild  on  the  Medltexranean  coast  In  any  case 
the  cultivated  varieties  have  departed  very  widdy  from  the 
original  type,  and  they  present  very  marked  and  striking  dis- 
similarities among  themselves.  The  wild  cabbage  b  a  oompara- 
tivdy  insignificant  plant,  growing  from  x  to  2  ft  high,  ia 
appearance  very  similar  to  the  com  mustard  or  charlock  (Sinapu 
arvetuis),  but  differing  from  it  in  having  smooth  leaves^  The 
wUd  plant  has  fleshy,  shining,  waxed  and  lobed  leaves  (the 
uppermost  being  undivided  but  toothed),  large  ydlow  flowen. 
elongated  seed-pod,  and  seeds  with  condupUcate  ootyiedoos 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cultivated  f<»ms  differ  'm 
habit  so  widdy,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  flower,  aeed^iods  and 
seeds  of  the  varieties  present  no  appredable  difference. 

John  Lindley  proposed  the  following  classification  for  the 
various  forms,  which  includes  aD  yet  cultivated:  (x)  AH  the 
leaf-buds  active  and  (^n,  as  in  wild  cabbage  and  kak  or  greens. 
(3)  All  the  leaf-buds  active,  but  forming  heads,  as  in  Brussels 
sprouts;  (3)  Terminal  leaf-bud  alone  active,  forming  a  head,  ss 
in  common  cabbage,  savoys,  &c.;  (4)  Terminal  leaf -bud  alaoe 
active  and  open,  with  most  of  the  flowers  ab(^ve  and  succnleot 
as  in  cauliflower  and  broccoli;  (5)  All  the  leaf -bods  active  and 
open,  with  mo&t  of  the  flowers  abortive  and  succulent,  as  ic 
sprouting  broccoli.  The  last  variety  bears  the  same  relatioe  to 
common  broccoli  as  Brassels  sprouts  do  to  the  common  cabbage 
Of  all  these  forms  there  are  numerous  gardeners*  varieties.  aB 
of  which  reproduce  faithfully  enough  their  parent  form  1^  pttpa 
and  separate  cultivation. 

Under  Lindley's  first  class,  common  or  Scotch  kale  or  borcook 
(Brassica  olcracea  var.  auphala  or  var.  jKm6rMla)  indudcssevenl 
varie^es  which  are  amongst  the  hardiest  of  our  esculents,  and 
seldom  fail  to  yield  a  good  supply  of  winter  greens^  Thry 
require  well-enriched  soil,  and  suffident  sptkCt  fox  full  eaposnit 
to  air;  and  they  should  also  be  sown  early,  so  aa  to  be  wdl 
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cstAbli'shed  and  hardened  before  winter.  The  main  crops  should 
be  sown  about  the  first  week  of  April,  or,  in  the  north,  in  the  third 
week  of  March,  and  a  succession  a  month  later.  The  Buda  kale 
is  sown  in  May,  and  planted  out  in  September,  but  a  sowing  for 
late  ^ring  use  may  be  made  in  the  last  week  of  August  and 
tran^lanted  towards  tiie  end  of  September.  To  prevent  over- 
crowding, the  plants  should  be  tran^lanted  as  soon  as  they  are 
of  sufficient  size,  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
a  sufficient  number  should  be  pricked  out  in  some  open  spot.  In 
general  the  more  vigorous  sorts  should  be  planted  in  rows  3  ft. 
and  the  smaller  growers  2  ft.  apart,  and  18  in.  from  plant  to 
plant.  In  these  the  heads  should  be  first  used,  only  so  much  of 
the  heart  as  is  fresh  and  tender  being  cut  out  for  boiling;  side 
shoots  or  grouts  are  afterwards  produced  for  a  long  time  in 
succession,  and  may  be  used  so  long  as  they  are  tender  enough 
to  admit  of  being  gathered  by  snapping  their  stalks  asunder. 

The  plant  sends  up  a  stout  central  stem,  growing  upright  to  a 
height  of  about  2  ft.,  with  dose-set,  large  thick,  plain  leaves  of 
a  light  red  or  ptirplish  hue.  The  lower  leaves  are  stripped  off 
for  use  as  the  plants  grow  up,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of 
broth  or  *'  Scotch  kaU,"  a  dish  at  one  time  in  great  repute  in  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Scotland.  A  very  remarkable  variety 
of  open-leaved  cablSagc  is  cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands 
under  the  name<^6f  the  Jersey  or  branching  cabbage.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  8  ft.,  but  has  been  known  to  attain  double  that 
altitude.  It  throws  out  branches  from  the  central  stem,  which  is 
sufficiently  firm  and  woody  to  be  fashioned  into  walking-sticks; 
and  the  stems  are  even  used  by  the  islanders  as  rafters  for 
bearing  the  thatch  on  their  cottage-roofs.  Several  varieties  are 
cultivated  as  ornamental  plan^  on  account  of  their  beautifully 
coloured,  frizzled  and  laciniated  leaves. 

Brussels  sprouts  (Brasska  oUracea  var.  bullata  gemtniferd)  are 

miniature  cabbage-heads,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  form 

in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    There  appears  to  be  no  information 

as  to  the  plant's  origin,  but,  according  to  Van  Mons  (1765-1842), 

physician  and  chemist,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  year  1213,  in  the 

regulations  for  holding  the  markets  of  Belgium,  under  the  name 

of  spruyten  (sprouts).    It  is  very  hardy  and  productive,  and  is 

much  esteemed  for  the  table  on  account  of  its  flavour  and  its 

sightly  appearance.    The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 

of  March,  and  again  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  April  for 

succession.  Any  good  garden  soil  is  suitable.    For  an  early  crop 

it  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  pit  in  February,  pricked  out  and 

hardened  in  frames,  and  planted  out  in  a  warm  situation  in 

ApriL    The  main  crop  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  asunder,  the 

points  x8  in.  apart.    They  should  be  got  out  early,  so  as  to  be 

-well  established  and  come  into  use  before  winter.    The  head  may 

be  cut  and  used  after  the  best  of  the  little  rosettes  which  feather 

the  stem  have  been  gathered;  but,  if  cut  too  early,  it  exposes 

these  rosettes,  which  are  the  most  delicate  portion  of  the  produce, 

to  injury,  if  the  weather  be  severe.    The  earliest  sprouts  become 

fit  for  use  in  November,  and  they  continue  good,  or  even  improve 

in   quality,  till  the  month  of  'March  following;  by  successive 

sowings  the  sprouts  are  obtained  fo;  the  greater  part  of  the 

year. 

The  third  class  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  common  or  drum- 
head cabbage,  Brasska  oUracea  var.  capilatd,  the  varieties  of 
^rhich  are  distinguished  by  difference  in  size,  form  and  colour. 
In  Germany  it  is  converted  into  a  popular  article  of  diet  under 
the  name  of  Sauerkraut  by  placing  in  a  tub  alternate  layers  of 
saJt  and  cabbage.  An  add  fermentation  sets  in,  which  after  a 
few  days  is  complete,  when  the  vessel  is  tightly  covered  over  and 
xHc  product  kept  for  use  with  animal  food. 

The  savoy  is  a- hardy  green  variety,  characterized  by  its  very 
•vrrinkled  leaves.  The  Portugal  cabbage,  or  Couve  Tronchuda, 
is  a  variety,,  the  tops  of  which  form  an  excellent  cabbage,  while 
tiie  midribs  of  the  large  leaves  are  cooked  like  sea-kalc. 

CTabbages  contain  a  very  small  percentage  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  as  compared  with  most  other^irticles  of  food.  Their 
percentage  composition,  when  cooked,  is— water,  97-4;  fat,  o-i; 
carl>ohydrate,  0-4;  mineral  matter,  o-i;  cellulose,  1-3;  nitro- 
matter  (only  about  half  being  proteid),  o-6.    Their  food- 


value,  apart  from  their  anti-soorbutic  properties,  is  therefore 
practically  nil. 

The  cabbage  requires  a  well-manured  and  weU-wrou^t  loamy 
soil.  It  should  have  abundant  water  in  summer,  liquid  manure 
being  specially  benefidal.  Round  London,  where  it  is  grown  in 
perfection,  the  ground  for  it  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades  or 
spits,  the  lower  portion  being  brought  up  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  rendered  available  as  food  for  the  plants;  while 
the  top-soil,  containing  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  many  insects, 
being  deeply  buried,  the  plants  are  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  club  disease.  Farm-yard  manure  is  that  most  suitable  for  the 
cabbage,  but  artificial  manures  such  as  guano,  superphosphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  together  with  lime-rubbish,  wood-ashes  and 
marl,  may,  if  required,  be  applied  with  advantage. 

The  first  sowing  of  cabbage  should  be  made  about  the 
beginning  of  March;  this  will  be  ready  for  use  in  July  and 
August,  following  the  autumn-sown  crops.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  the  last  week  of  March  or  first  week  of  April, 
and  will  afford  a  supply  from  August  till  November;  and  a 
further  crop  may  be  nuide  in  May  to  supply  young-hearted 
cabbages  in  the  early  part  of  winter.  The  autumn  sowing,  which 
is  the  most  important,  and  affords  the  supply  for  spring  and 
eariy  summer  use,  should  be  made  about  the  last  week  in  August, 
in  warm  kxialities  in  the  south,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier  in 
the  north;  or,  to  meet  fluctuations  of  climate,  it  is  as  well  in 
both  cases  to  anticipate  this  sowing  by  another  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  planting  out  a  portion  from  each,  but  the  larger 
number  from  that  sovring  which  promises  best  to  stand  without 
running  to  seed. 

The  cabbages  grown  late  in  autumn  and  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  arc  denominated  coleworts  (vulg.  collards),  from  a  kindred 
vegetable  no  longer  cultivated.  Two  sowings  are  made,  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  in  July,  and  the  seedlings  are  planted  a  foot 
or  1$  in.  asunder,  the  rows  being  8  or  10  in.  apart.  The  sorts 
employed  are  the  Rosette  and  the  Hardy  Green. 

About  London  the  large  sorts,  as  Enfield  Market,  are  planted 
for  spring  cabbages  2  ft.  apart  each  way;  but  a  plant  from  an 
earlier  sowing  is  dibbled  in  between  every  two  in  the  rows, 
and  an  intermediate  row  a  foot  apart  is  put  in  between  the 
permanent  rows,  these  extra  plants  being  drawn  as  coleworts 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The  smaller  sorts  of  cabbage  may 
be  planted  12  in.  aptart,  with  x  2  or  15  in.  between  the  rows.  The 
large  sorts  should  be  planted  2  ft.  apart,  with  2)  ft.  between  the 
rows.  The  only  culture  required  is  to  stir  the  surface  with  the 
hoe  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  draw  up  the  soil  round  the  stems. . 

The  red  cabbage,  Brasska  oUracea  var.  capUata  rubra,  of  which 
the  Red  Dutch  is  the  most  commonly  grown,  is  much  used  for 
pickling.  It  is  sown  about  the  end  of  July,  and  again  m  March 
or  April.  The  Dwarf  Red  and  Utrecht  Red  are  smaller  sorts. 
The  culture  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  other  sorts,  but 
the  plants  have  to  stand  until  they  form  hard  dose  hearts. 

Cauliflower,  which  is  the  chief  representative  of  class  4,  consists 
of  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  modified  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
pact succulent  white  mass  or  head.  The  cauliflower  {Brasska 
oleracea  var.  botrytis  caulifiora)  is  said  by  our  old  authors  to  have 
been  introduced  from  C3rprus,  where,  as  well  as  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  for  ages.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delicately  flavoured  of  vegetables,  the  dense 
cluster  formed  by  its  incipient  succulent  flower-buds  being  the 
edible  portion. 

The  sowing  for  the  first  or  spring  crop,  to  be  in  use  in  May  and 
June,  should  be  made  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  August  for 
England,  and  from  the  ist  to  the  15th  of  August  for  Scotland. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  growers  adhere  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  21st  day.  A  sowing  to  produce  heads  in  July 
and  August  takes  place  in  February  on  a  slight  hotbed.  A  late 
spring  sowing  to  produce  cauliflowers  in  September  or  October 
or  later,  should  be  made  early  in  April  and  another  about  the 
20th  of  May. 

The  cauliflower  succeeds  best  in  a  rich  soil  and  sheltered 
position;  but,  to  protect  the  young  plants  in  winter,  they  are 
sometimes  pricked  out  in  a  warm  situation  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
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wftU,  and  in  severe  weather  covered  with  hoops  and  mats.  A 
better  method  is  to  plant  them  thickly  under  a  garden  frame, 
securing  them  from  cold  by  covering?  and  giving  air  in  mild 
weather.  For  a  very  early  supply,  a  few  scores  of  plants  may  be 
potted  and  kept  under  glass  during  winter  and  planted  out  in 
spring,  defended  with  a  hand-glass.  Sometimes  patches  of  three 
or  four  plants  on  a  south  border  are  sheltered  by  hand-glasses 
throughout  the  winter.  It  is  advantageous  to  prick  out  the 
spring-sown  plants  into  some  sheltered  place  before  they  are 
finally  transplanted  in  May.  The  later  crop,  the  transplanting 
of  which  may  Uke  place  at  various  times,  is  treated  like  early 
cabbages.  After  planting,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hoe  the 
ground  and  draw  up  the  soil  about  the  stems. 

It  is  found  that  cauliflowers  ready  for  use  in  October  may  be 
kept  in  perfection  over  winter.  .  For  this  purpose  they  are  lifted 
carefully  with  the  spade,  keeping  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots.  Some  of  the  large  outside  leaves  are  removed,  and  any 
points  of  leaves  that  immediately  overhang  the  flower  are  cut  off. 
They  are  then  placed  either  in  pots  or  in  garden  frames,  the 
plants  being  arranged  close  together,  but  without  touching.  In 
mild  dry  weather  the  glass  frames  are  drawn  off,  but  they  are 
kept  on  during  rainstorms,  ventilation  being  afforded  by  slightly 
tilting  the  frames,  and  in  severe  frost  they  are  thickly  covered 
with  mats. 

Broccoli  is  merely  a  variety  of  cauliflower,  differing  froin  the 
other  in  the  form  and  cotour  of  its  inflorescence  and  its  hardiness. 
The  broccoli  {Brassica  oUracea  var.  hotrytis  asparagoides) 
succeeds  best  in  loamy  soil,  somewhat  firm  in  texture.  For  the 
autumn  broccoUs  the  ground  can  scarcely  be  too  rich,  but  the 
winter  and  spring  sorts  on  ground  of  this  character  are  apt  to 
become  so  succulent  and  tender  that  the  plants  suffer  from 
frost  even  in  sheltered  situation^,  while  plants  less  stimulated  by 
manure  and  growing  in  the  open  field  may  be  nearly  all  saved, 
even  in  severe  winters.  The  main  crops  of  the  eariy  sorts  for 
use  in  autumn  should  be  sown  early  in  May,  and  planted  out 
while  young  to  prevent  them  coming  too  early  into  flower;  in 
the  north  they  may  be  sown  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  later  sorts 
for  use  during  winter  and  spring  shoukl  be  sown  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  May,  or  about  ten  days  earlier  in  the  north.  The  seed- 
beds should  be  made  in  fresh  light  soil;  and  if  the  season  be  dry 
the  ground  should  be  well  watered  before  sowing.  If  the  young 
plants  are  crowding  each  other  they  should  be  thinned.  The 
ground  should  not  be  dug  before  planting  them  out,  as  the  firmer 
it  is  the  better;  but  a  shalk>w  drill  may  be  drawn  to  mark  the 
lines.  The  larger-growing  sorts  may  be  put  in  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
and  the  plants  about  2\  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  smaller- 
growing  ones  at  from  a  to  2}  ft.  between,  and  i|  to  8  ft.  in  the 
If  the  ground  is  not  prepared  when  young  pUnts  are 
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ready  for  removal,  they  shoukl  be  transferred  to  nursery  beds 
and  planted  at  3  to  4  in.  apart,  but  the  earlier  they  can  be  got 
ibto  their  permanent  places  the  better. 

It  is  of  course  the  young  flower-heads  of  the  plant  which  are 
eaten.  When  these  form,  they  should  be  shielded  from  the  light 
by  bending  or  breaking  down  an  irmer  leaf  or  two.  In  some  of 
the  sorU  the  leaves  naturally  curve  over  the  heads.  To  prevent 
injury  to  the  heads  by  frost  in  severe  winters,  the  plants  should 
be  laid  in  with  their  heads  sloping  towards  the  north,  the  soil 
being  thrown  back  so  as  to  cover  their  stems;  or  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  bid  in  closely  in  deep  trenches,  so  that  none  of  the 
lower  bare  portion  of  the  stem  may  be  exposed.  Some  dry  fern 
may  also  be  laid  over  the  tops.  The  spring  varieties  are  extremely 
valuable,  as  they  come  at  a  season  when  the  finer  vegetables  are 
scarce.    They  afford  a  supply  from  December  to  May  inclusive. 

Broccoli  sprouts,  the  representative  of  the  fifth  class,  are  a  form 
of  recent  introduction,  and  consist  of  flowering  sprouts  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  purple-leaved  variety  is  a  very 
hardy  and  much-esteemed  vegetable. 

Kohl-rabi  ( Brassica  oleracea  var.  caulo-rapa)  is  a  peculiarvariety 
of  cabbage  in  which  the  stem,  just  above  ground,  swells  into  a 
fleshy  turnip-like  mass.  It  b  much  cultivated  in  certain  districts 
as  a  food  for  stock,  for  which  purpose  the  drumhead  cabbage  and 
the  thousand-headed  kale  arc  also  largely  used.    Kohl-rabi  is 


teceedingly  hardy,  withstanding  both  serere  frocts  and  dro«^ 
It  is  not  much  grown  in  English  gardens,  though  when  vsed  yoB=g 
it  forms  a  good  substitute  for  turnips.  The  seeds  should  be  sorsr 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  ptontctl  sfaaAowly 
in  well-manured  ground,  8  or  10  in.  apart,  in  rows  rs  in.  asunder, 
and  they  should  be  well  watered,  so  as  to  induce  qiudc  smwth. 

The  varieties  of  cabba^.  like  other  fresh  wfetaUes.  aiv 
of  anti-scorbutic  properties;  but  unless  eaten  when  very  fresh  ^"i 
tender  they  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  ha\T  a  very  6taiti 
tendency  to  produce  flatulence. 

Although  the  varieties  reproduce  by  seed  with  rnuurfcaUe  cob- 
stancy.  occasional  departures  from  the  types  occur,  won  cipcniK 
among  the  varieties  of  spring  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and  bracrnb. 
The  departures,  known  technically  as  ".rogues,'*  are  not  as  a  rcie 
sufficiently  numerous  to  materially  affect  crops  grown  for  dansescic 

gurposes.  Rogues  appearing  among  the  stocks  of  werd-rrowax 
owever,  if  allowed  to  remain,  very  materially  aJfect  the  chanctcr 
of  particular  stocla  by  the  dinemination  of  strange  pollen  and  bf 
the  admixture  of  their  seed.  Great  care  is  exerciseoby  seed-^rpATrs. 
with  reputations  to  maintain,  to  eliminate  these  from  aoHM^  tknr 
stock-plants  before  the  flowering  period  is  reached. 

Several  species  of  palm,  from  the  fact  of  yieMii^  large  sapid 
central  buds  which  are  cooked  as  vegetables,  are  known  as  cabb^Ee- 
palms.  The  principal  of  these  is  Areca  oleraua,  but  other  specK4, 
such  as  the  coco-palm,  the  royal  palm  (OreodMca  regia),  Amft 
sacckarifera  and  others  yield  similar  edible  leaf -buds. 

CABEIRI,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  group  of  minor  deities,  cf 
whose  character  and  worship  nothing  certain  is  known.    Their 
chief  seats  of  worship  were  the  islands  of  Lcmnos,  Imbros  aad 
Samothrace,  the  coast  of  Troas,  Thessalia  and  Sioeotta.    Tbt 
name  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  signifying  the  "  greii " 
gods,  and  the  Cabeiri  seem  to  have  beta  deities  of  the  sea  «fas 
protected  sailors  and  navigation,  as  such  often  identified  viii 
the  Dioscuri,  the  symbol  of  their  presence  being  St  Elmo's  izr. 
Originally  the  Cabeiri  were  two  in  number,  an  older  identified 
with  Hephaestus  (or  Dionysus),  and  a  younger  identified  with 
Hermes,  who  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries  was  called  Cadmi^is 
or  Casmilus.    Their  cult  at  an  eariy  date  was  united  with  that 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  with  the  result  that  two  pairs  of  Cabeui 
appeared,  Hephaestus  and  Demeter,  and  Cadmilus  and  Koie. 
According  to  Mnaseas*  (quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  ApoOoetss 
Rhodius  i.  917)  they  were  four  in  number: — ^Axieros,  AJaokena, 
Axiokersos,  Casmilus.    It  is  there  stated  that  Axicros  is  Demeter, 
Axiokersa,  Persephone ;  Axiokersos,  Hades;  and  Casmilus,  Hermes^ 
The  substitution  of  Hades  for  Hephaestus  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Hades  was  regarded  as  the  husband  of  Persephone.    Cabeiro, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  logographers  Acusilaus  azMl  ntcrecyries 
as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  is  identical  with  Demeter,  who  indeed 
is  expressly  called  Kafittpla  in  Thebes.    Roman  antiquaziuii 
identified  the  Cabeiri  with  the  three  Capitoline  deities  or  with 
the  Penates.    In  Lenmos  an  armual  festival  of.  the  Cabdri  was 
held,  lasting  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  were  cxun- 
guished  and  fire  brought  from  Delos.    From  this  iiact  and  from 
the  statement  of  Strabo  x.  p.  473,  that  the  father  of  the  Cabeiri 
was  Camillus,  a  son  of  Hephaestus,  the  Cabeiri  have  been 
thought  to  be,  like  the  Corybante^  Curetes  and  Dactyii.  dctaors 
of  volcanic  fire.    But  this  view  is  iK>t  now  gcneiany  held     la 
Lenmos  they  fostered  the  vine  and  fruits  of  the  field,  and  froa 
their  coimexion  with  Hermes  in  Samothrace  it  wouhi  also  seezs 
that  they  promoted  the  fruitfulness  of  cattle. 

By  far  the  most  important  seat  of  thdr  worship  was  Samo- 
thrace. Here,  as  early  as  the  5th  century  b.  c,  their  mysteries 
possibly  under  Athenian  influence,  attracted  great  attestkir. 
and  initiation  was  looked  upon  as  a  genera]  safeguard  aga^^^ 
all  misfortune.  But  it  was  in  the  period  after  the  death  of  .\kx- 
ander  the  Great  that  their  cult  reached  its  heigjht.  Demetrss 
PoUorcetes,  Lysimachus  and  ArsinoC  regarded  the  Cabeiri  viiSi 
especial  favour,  and  initiation  was  sought,  not  only  by  larje 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  but  by  persons  of  distinction.  Initiatios 
included  also  an  asylum  or  refuge  within  the  strong  walls  <^ 
Samothrace,  for  which  pu4>ose  it  was  used  among  others  by 
ArsinoS,  who,  to  show  her  gratitude,  afterwards  caused  a  moptt- 
ment  to  be  erected  there,  the  ruins  of  which  were  explored  la 

*  A  grammarian  of  Patrae  in  Achaea  (or  Patara.(a  Lycia).  piipd 
of  Eratosthenes  (375-195  EX.),  and  author  of  a  pcrqilas  aad  a 
collection  of  Delphic  oracles. 
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1874  by  an   Austrian   archaeological  eipeditioD.    In-  1888 

intenstiBg  details  as  to  the  Boeotian  cult  of  the  Cabeiri  were 

obtained  by  the  excavations  of  their  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Thebes,  conducted  by  the  German  archaedogical  institute. 

The  two  male  deities  worshipped  were  Cabeiros  and  a  boy:  the 

Cabeiros  resembles  Dionysus,  being  represented  on  vases  as 

lying  on  a  couch,  his  head  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  ivy,  a 

.  drinking  cup  in  his  right  hand;  and  accompanied  by  maenads 

and  sat3rTs.    The  boy  is  probably  his  cup-bearer.    The  Cabeiri 

were  held  in  even  greater  esteem  by  the  Romans,  who  regarded 

themselves  as  descendants  of  the  Ttejans,  wlibae  ancestor 

Dardanus  (himself  identified  in  heroic  legend  with  one  of  the 

Cabeiri)  came  from  Samothrace.    The  identification  <rf  the  three 

Capitoline  deities  with  the  Penates,  and  of  these  with  the 

Cabeiri,  tended  to  increase  this  feeling. 

See  C.  A.  Lobeck,  Agfaophamus  (1839);  F.  G.  Wekker,  DU 
Aesck^iscJu  Trilotu  und  die  KabirenweUu  mu  Lemncs  (1824);  J.  P. 
Rossignd,  Les  Mttaux  dans  FontiquiU  (1863),  diacusainff  tne  gods 
of  Samothrace  (the  Dactyli,  the  Cabeiri,  the  Corybantes,  tne  Curetei. 
and  the  Telchines)  as  workers  in  metal,  and  the  religvous  orinn  of 
netallui^;  O.  Rubensohn,  Die  Mysterienheili^tner  in  Eteusis 
und  Samolkrake  (1893);  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Mytkoiotie 
is.T.  "  Megakii  Theot  "):  L.  PreUer,  Griechische  Mytkclogie  (4th  ed.. 
appendix);  and  the  article  by  F.  Lenormant  in  Daremberg  and 
^lk>,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis. 

CABER  TOSSING  (Gaelic  cabar,  a  pole  or  beam),  a  Scottish 
athletic  exercise  whidi  consbts  in  throwing  a  section  of  a  trunk 
of  a  tree,  called  the  **  caber,"  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  turn 
over  in  the  air  and  fall  on  the  ground  with  its  small  end  pointing 
in  the  direction  directly  opposite  to  the  "  toaser."    Tosising  the 
caber  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  distinctly  Scottish  sport, 
although  "casting  the  bar,"  an  exercise  evidently  similar  in 
character,  was  popular  in  England  in  the  x6th  century  but 
afterwardi  died  out.    The  caber  is  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree 
from  16  to  20  ft  long.    It  b  often  brought  upon  the  field  heavier 
than  can  be  thrown  and  then  cut  to  suit  the  contestants,  although 
sometimes  cabers  of  different  sizes  are  kept,  each  contestant 
taking  his  choice.    The  toss  is  made  after  a  run,  the  caber  being 
set  up  perpendicularly  with  the  heavy  end  up  l^  assistants  on 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  tosser,  who  sets  one  foot  against  it, 
grasps  it  with  both  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  he  feels  it  properly 
balanced,  gives  the  word  to  the  assistants  to  let  go  their  hold. 
He  then  raises  the  caber  and  gets  both  hands  underneath  the 
lower  end.    "  A  practised  hand,  having  freed  the  caber  from  the 
ground,  and  got  his  hands  underneath  the  end,  raises  it  till 
the  lower  end  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  elbows,  then  advances 
for  several  yards,  gradually  increasing  his  q)eed  till  he  is  some- 
times at  a  smart  run  before  he  gives  the  toss.    Just  before  doing 
this  he  allows  the  caber  to  leave  his  shoulder,  and  as  the  heavy 
top  end  begins  to  fall  forward,  he  throws  the  end  he  has  in  his 
hands  upwards  with  all  hia  strength,  and,  if  successful,  after  the 
heavy  end  strikes  the  ground  the  small  end  continues  its  upward 
motion  till  perpendicular,  when  it  falls  forward,  and  the  caber 
lies  in  a  straight  line  with  the  tosser  "  (W.  M.  Smith).    The 
winner  is  he  who  tosses  ^th  the  best  and  easiest  style,  according 
to  old  Hifl^nd  traditions,  and  whose  caber  faUs  straightest 
in  a  direct  line  from  him.    In  America  a  style  called  the  Scottish- 
American  prevails  at  Caledonian  games.    In  this  the  object  is 
distance  atone,  the  same  caber  bdng  used  by  all  contestants  and 
the  toss  being  measured  from  the  tosser's  foot  to  the  spot  where 
the  small  end  strikes  the  groimd.    This  style  is  repudiated  in 
Scotland.    Donald  Dinnie,  bom  in  1837  and  still  a  diampion  in 

x8oo,  was  the  best  tosser  of  modem  times. 

See  W.  M.  Smith,  AMeUcs  and  AOUeUc  Sports  in  Scotland 
(EdinbufKh,  1891). 

CABBT,  toENKB  (i 788-1856),  French  communist,  was  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1788,  the  son  of  a  cooper.  He  chose  the  profession 
of  advocate,  without  succeeding  in  it,  but  ere  long  became 
notable  as  the  persevering  aposUe  of  republicanism  and  com- 
munism. He  assisted  in  a  secondary  way  in  the  revolution  of 
1S30,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  procureur-giniral  in 
Corsica  under  the  government  of  Louis  PhUippe;  but  was 
dismissed  for  his  attack  upon  the  conservatism  of  Uie  govern- 
ment, in  his  BUt9ir4  44  h  rMution  de  iSyi.    Elected,  notwith- 


standing, to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  waa  prosecuted  for  bit 

bitter  criticism  of  the  government,  and  obliged  to  go  into  exile 

in  Kngland  in  1834,  where  he  became  an  ardent  disdple  4^ 

Robert  Owen.    On  the  amnesty  of  1839  he  returned  to  France, 

and  attracted  some  notice  by  the  publication  of  a  badly  written 

and  fiercely  democratic  history  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  (4  vols., 

1840),  and  of  a  social  romance.  Voyage  en  Icarie^  in  whi^  he  set 

forth  lus  peCuhar  views.    These  works  met  with  some  success 

among  the  radical  working-men  of  Paris. .  Like  Owen,  he  sought 

to  realize  his  ideas  in  practice,  and,  pressed  as  wpQ  by  his  friends, 

he  made  arrangements  for  an  experiment  in  communism  on 

American  soil.    By  n^gotiationa  in  Kngland  favoured  by  Owen, 

he  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  river, 

Texas,  and  drew  up  an  eUborate  scheme  Tor  the  intending  colony, 

community  of  property  being  the  distinctive  principle  of  the 

society.    Acoordini^y  in  1848  an  expedition  of  1500  *'  Icarians  " 

sailed  to  America;  but  unexpected  difficulties  arose  and  the 

complaints  of  the  disendianted  settlers  soon  reached  Europe. 

Cabet,  who  had  remained  in  France,  had  more  than  one  judicial 

investigation  to  undergo  in  consequence,  but  was  honourably 

acquitted.    In  1849  he  went  out  in  person  to  America,  but  on 

his  arrival,  finding  that  the  Mormons  had  been  e3q)elled  from 

their  dty  Nauvoo  (^.v.),  in  Illinois,  he  transferred  his  settlement 

thither.    There,  with  the  exception  of  a  journey  to  France, 

where  he  returned  to  defend  himself  successfully  before  the 

tribunals,  he  remained,  the  dictator  of  his  little  society.    In 

1856,  however,  he  withdrew  and  died  the  same  year  at  St 

Louis. 

See  CoMXUiqsM.  Also  Ftiiz  Bonnaud.  Cahet  a  son  auore,  appd 
d  tons  Us  soaalisles.CPaixiSt  1900);  J.  Prudhommeaux,  Jcaria  and 
its  Founder,  Etienne  Cabet  (Ntmes,  1997) 

CABIN,  a  small,  roughly  built  hut  or  shelter;  the  term  is 
particularly  aj^lied  to  the  thatched  mud  cottages  of  the  negro 
slaves  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Unites  States  of  America, 
or  of  the  poverty-stricken  peasantry  of  Ireland  or  the  crofter 
districts  of  Scotland.  In  a  special  sense  it  is  used  of  the  small 
rooms  or  compartments  on  board  a  vessel  used  for  sleeping, 
eating  or  other  accommodation.  The  word  in  its  earlier  English 
forms  was  cabane  or  caban,  and  thus  seems  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  cabane;  th<x  French  have  taken  cabine,  for  the 
room  on  board  a  ship,  from  the  English.  In  French  and  other 
Romanic  languages,  in  which  the  word  occurs,  e.g.  Spanish 
cabafta,  Portuguese  cabanOf  the  origin  is  usually  found  in  the 
Medieval  Latin  capanna.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Origines,  b'b.  xiv. 
za)  says: — Tugurium  (hut)  parva  casula  estf  quam  faciunt  sibi 
custodes  vinearuMf  ad  tegimen  seu  quasi  tegurium.  Hoc  rustics 
Capannam  vocanif  quod  unum  tanhtm  capiat  (see  Du  Cange, 
Ghssariumt  s.v.  Capanna).  Others  derive  from  Greek  x&vif, 
crib,  ooanger.  Skeat  considers  the  English  word  was  taken  from 
the  Welsh  caban^  rather  than  from  the  French,  and  that  the 
original  source  for  all  the  forms  was  Celtic. 

CABINET,  a  word  with  various  applications  which  may  be 
traced  to  two  principal  meanings,  (x)  a  small  private  chamber, 
and  (2)  an  artide  of  ftimiture  containing  compartments  formed 
of  drawers,  shelves,  &c.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  "  cabin  " 
and  therefore  properly  means  a  small  hut  or  shelter.  This 
meaning  is  now  obsolete;  the  New  English  Dictionary  quotes 
from  Lranard  Digges's  Straiioticos  (pubh'shed  with  additions  by 
his  son  Thomas  in  1579), "  the  Lance  Knights  encamp  always  in 
the  fidd  very  strongly,  two  or  three  to  a  Cabbonet."  From  the 
use  both  of  the  artide  of  furniture  and  of  a  small  chamber  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  a  collection  of  valuable  prints,  pictures,  medals 
or  other  objects,  the  word  is  frequently  applied  to  such  a  collec- 
tion or  to  objects  fit  for  such  safe-keeping.  The  name  of  Cabinet 
du  Roi  was  given  to  the  collection  of  prints  prepared  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  r7th  century  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlese  were 
intended  to  commemorate  the  chief  events  of  his  reign,  and  also 
to  reproduce  the  paintings  and  sculptures  and  other  art  treasures 
contained  in  the  royal  palaces.  It  was  begun  in  1667  and  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Nicholas  Clement  (1647  or 
1651-1712),  the  royal  h'brarian.  The  collection  was  published  in 
2727.    The  plates  are  now  in  the  Louvre.    A  "  cabmet "  edition 
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of  a  liteiaiy  woriL  is  one  of  somewhat  small  sixe,  and  bound  in  such 
a  way  as  would  suit  a  tasteful  collection.  The  term  is  applied 
also  to  a  size  of  photograph  of  a  larger  size  than  the  carte  de 
visite  but  smaller  than  the  "  panel"  The  pc^tical  use  of  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  i»ivate  chamber  of  the  sovereign  or 
head  of  a  state  in  which  his  advisers  met. 

Cabinet  in  Furmtme.-^ThA  artificer  who  constructs  furniture 
is  stiU  called  a  "  cabinet-maker,"  although  the  manufacture  of 
cabinets,  properly  so  called,  is  now  a  very  occasional  part  of  his 
work.  Cabinets  can  be  divided  into  a  very  large  number  of  classes 
according  to  their  shape,  style,  period  and  country  of  origin;  but 
their  usual  characteristic  is  that  they  are  supported  upon  a  stand, 
and  that  they  contain  a  series  of  drawexs  and  pigeon-holes.    Hie 
name  Is,  however,  now  given  to  many  pieces  of  furniture  for 
the  safe-keeping  or  exhibition  of  valuable  objects,  which  really 
answer  very  little  to  the  old  conception  of  a  cabinet.    Thecabinet 
rq;>resented  an  evolution  tonight  about  by  the  necessities  of 
convenience,  and  it  appealed  to  so  many  tastes  and  needs  that  it 
rapidly  becsAie  univmal  in  the  houses  of  the  gentle  classes,  and 
in  great  measure  took  the  impress  of  Uie  peoples  who'adopted  it 
It  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  probably  at  tlie  very 
be^oning  of  the  x6th  century.    In  its  rudimentary  form  it  was 
little  more  than  an  oblong  box,  with  or  without  feet,  small  enough 
to  stand  upon  a  table  or  chair,  filled  with  drawers  and  closed  with 
doors.    In  this  eariy  form  its  restricted  dimensions  permitted  of 
its  use  (mly  for  the  safeguard  of  Jewels,  precious  stones  vul  aome- 
times  money.    One  of  the  earliest  cabinets  of  which  we  have 
mention  bekmged  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  is  described  as 
covered  with  gilt  leather,  tooled'with  mauresque  woric    As  the 
Renaissance  became  general  these  eariy  forms  gave  place  to  larger, 
more  daborate  and  more  architectural  efforts,  until  the  cabinet 
became  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  household  adornments.    It 
was  natural  that  the  countries  which  were  earliest  and  most  deeply 
touched  by  the  Renalsnance  should  excel  in  the  designing  of  these 
noble  and  costly  pieces  of  furniture.    The  cabinets  of  Italy, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  especially  rich  and  monumental. 
Those  of  Italy  and  Flanders  are  often  of  great  magnificence  and  of 
real  artistic  skill,  though  like  all  other  furniture  their  style  was 
often  grievously  debssed,  and  their  details  incongruous  and 
bizarre.    Flanders  and  Burgundy  were,  indeed,  their  lands  of 
adoption,  and  Antwerp  added  to  its  renown  as  a  metropolis  of  art 
by  devel<^ing  consummate  skQl  in  their  manufacture  and  adorn- 
ment,   llie  cost  and  importance  of  the  finer  types  have  ensured 
the  preservation  of  innumerable  examples  ol  all  but  the  very 
earliest  periods;  and  the  student  never  ceases  to  be  impressed  by 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  work  of  the  x6th  and  X7th 
centuries,  and  very  often  of  the  x8th  also.    The  basis  of  the 
cabinet  has  always  been  wood,  carved,  polished  or  inlaid;  but 
lavish  use  has  been  made  of  ivory,  tortoise4hell,and  those  cut  and 
polished  precious  stones  which  the  Italians  call  pietra  dwa.    In 
the  great  Flemish  period  of  the  x  7th  century  the  doorsand  drawers 
of  cabinets  were  often  painted  with  riawaral  or  mjrthological 
scenes.    Many  French  and  Florentine  cabinets  were  also  pamted. 
In  many  classes  the  drawers  and  pigeon-holes  are  enclosed  by 
folding  doors,  carved  or  inlaid,  and  often  painted  on  the  inner  sides. 
Perhaps  the  most  favourite  type  during  a  great  part  of  the  x6th 
and  X  7th  centuries— « type  which  grew  so  conunon  that  it  became 
cosmopolitan— was  chaiacteiized  by  a  conceit  which  acquired 
astonishing  popularity.    When  the  folding  doors  are  q)ened  there 
is  disclosed  in  the  centre  of  the  cabiziet  a  tiny  but  palatial  interior. 
Floored  with  alternate  squares  of  ebony  and  ivoiy  to  imitate  a 
blade  and  white  marble  pavement  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns  or  pilasters,  and  surrounded  by  miixDrs,  the  effect,  if 
occasionally  affected  and. artificial,  is  quite  as  often  exquisite. 
Altboui^  cabinets  have  been  produced  in  F.ngland  in  considerable 
variety^  and  sometimes  of  very  elegant  and  graceful  form,  the 
foreign  nuikers  on  the  whole  produced  the  most  elaborate  and 
monumental  examples.  .  As  we  have  said,.  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands  acquired  espedal  distinction  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  France, 
which  haa  always  enjoyed  a  peculiar  genius  for  awrimHwting  modes 
in  furniture,  Hemish  cabinets  were  so  greatly  in  demsjod  that 
Henry  IV.  detexminjed  to  fiatahlish  the  hidustry  in  his  own 


dominions.  He  therefore  sent  Fiench  workmen  to 
Countries  to  acquire  the  art  of  making  cabinets,  and  rqwriany 
those  which  were  largely  constructed  of  ebony  and  ivory.  Anang 
these  workmen  were  Jean  Mac6  and  Piem  BouOe,  a  member  of  a 
family  which  was  destined  to  acquire  something  appraachiag 
immortality.  Manyof  the  Flemish  cabinets  so  called, 
in  such  hi^  favour  in  France  and  also  in  Kngland, 
armoires  consisting  of  two  bodies  superimposed,  ■Imtas  the 
cabinet  proper  does  not  reach  to  the  floOT.  Pillared  and  Aited« 
with  panelled  sides,  and  front  daborateily  carved  with  masks  and 
human  figures,  thoe  pieces  which  were  most  often  m  oak 
exceedingly  harmonious  and  balanced.  Long  before  this, 
ever,  France  had  its  own  school  of  makers  of  cabinets,  and 
of  their  carved  work  was  of  the  most  admirahic  duracter.  At  a 
somewhat  later  date  Andr6  Charles  Boulle  made  many  pieces  to 
which  the  naxne  of  cabinet  has  been  more  or  leas  loosely 
They  were  usually  of  massive  proportions  and  of 
elaboration  of  marquetry.  The  Nc^th  Italian 
espedaUy  those  which  were  made  or  influenced  by  the  Florentiae 
sduMl,  were  grandiose  and  often  gloomy.  Conceived  on  a  palatial 
scale,  painted  or  carved,  or  incrusted  with  marble  and /idlra  ^aro, 
they  were  intended  for  the  adornment  of  gallmrt  and  lofty  bare 
apartments  where  they  were  not  f dt  to  be  oveipawwing. 
North  Italian  cabinets  were  often  covered  with 
marquetry,  which  by  its  subdued  gaiety  retzjeved  { 
heavy  stateliness  of  form.  It  ^  however,  <rftcndiflkalt  to  ascribe 
a  particular  isshion  of  shape  or  of  workmanship  to  a  giveacoqntry, 
since  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  imports  of  actual 
caused  a  rapid  sssiinilation  whidi  destroyed  frontiecs. 
connexion  of  centuries  between  ^lain  and  the  Nethcilaada,  kr 
instance,  led  to  the  production  north  and  south  of  waA  that 
not  definitdy  characteristic  of  dther.  Spain,  however, 
dosdy  influenced  than  the  Low  Countries,  and  contains  to  this  day 
numbexs  of  cabinets  which  are  not  easfly  to  be  distinguisbed  fiosa 
the  characteristic  ebony,  ivory  and  tortoinf  shr n  wock  of  the 
craftsmen  whose  skill  was  so  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
of  Heiuy  IV.  The  cabinets  of  southern  Germany 
influenced  by  the  moddsof  northern  Italy,  but  ictaiaed  to  aiate 
date  some  of  the  characteristics  of  domestic  Gothic  woric  sack  as 
elaboratdy  fashioned  wzought-iron  handles  and  pJ***^^  sted 
hinges.  Often,  indeed,  X7th-century  South  Germany  wcA  k  a 
curious  Mend  of  Flemish  and  Italian  ideas  executed  in  oak  and 
Hungarian  ash.  Such  woric,  however  interesting;  neoeasarily 
lacks  simplidty  and  rqMMe.  A  curious  little  detail  of  Fknish  and 
Italian,  and  sometimes  of  French  later  X7th-centnry  cabinets,  is 
that  the  interiors  of  the  drawers  are  of  ten  lined  wiUi  stamvied  gold 
or  silver  paper,  or  marbled  ones  somewhat  simflar  to  the  "  tad 
papers  "of  old  books.  The  great  English  cabinct>makem  of  the 
18th  century  were  very  various  in  thdr  cabinets,  which  did  not 
always  answer  strictly  to  their  name;  but  as  a  rale  they  wS  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  native  woriL  of  the  pieoediag  ocDtniy, 
which  was  most  commonly  executed  in  ridily  martrrd  wahut, 
f  requentiy  enriched  with  excellent  maxqoetry  of  woods.  Maho- 
gany was  the  dominating  timber  in  EngiHah  foraitue  from  the 
accession  of  George  II.  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Napokonic  wan; 
but  many  cabinets  were  made  in  lacquer  or  fax  tltt  boi^-hned 
foreign  woods  which  did  so  mudi  to  give  MgiitiMwa  anil  gnce  to 
the  British  style.  The  glass-fronted  cabinet  for  China  or  ^ass 
was  in  high  favour  in  the  Georgian  peziod«  and  for  pieom  of  that 
type,  for  which  masdveness  would  have  been  inapprapriate,  satin 
and  tulip  woods,  and  other  timbers  with  a  handsome  gnia  taking 
a  hi^  polish  were  much  used.  (J.  P.-B.) 

The  PolUical  CoMiwI.— Among  EngUsh  political  insdtatiDm, 
the  "  Gabhiet "  is  a  mnventiooal  but  not  a  tegd  term  employed 
to  describe  those  members  of  the  i»ivy  councfl  who  fin  the 
hig^t  executive  offices  in  the  state,  and  by  their  fflnrtf**'' 
policy  direct  the  government,  and  are  responsible  for  afl  the 
acts  of  the  crown.  The  cabinet  now  always  indndes  the  peeaaes 
filling  the  following  offices,  who  are  therefore  caBed  "  cahiaet 
ministers,"  viz.  i—tht  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  lord  chancdlor 
of  England,  the  lord  preddent  of  the  ooundl,  the  lord  privy  scd, 
the  five  secretaries  of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the 
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■nd  the  fixst  lord  of  the  adminlty.    The  chancellor  of  the  dachy 
of  Lancaster,  the  postmaater-goiexal,  the  first  oommiaiioner  of 
mnkM,  die  president  of  the  board  of  trade^  the  chief  lecretary 
for  Ireland,  the  lord  dianoeUor  of  Ireland,  the  president  of  the 
local  government  board,  die  president  of  the  boanl  of  agricolture, 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  are  usually  members 
of  the  cabbet,  bat  not  necessarily  so.    A  modem  cabinet  contains 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  members.    It  used  to  be  said  that  a 
large  cabinet  is  an  evil;  and  the  ii|cresse  in  its  numbers  in  recent 
years  has  often  been  oitkiaed.    But  the  modem  widening  of 
the  francfafae  has  tmded  to  ^fivt  the  cabinet  the  character  of  an 
executive  committee  for  the  party  in  power,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  prime-mmister's  consultative  committee,  and  to  make  such 
a  committee  representative  it  is  necessary  to  inchide  the  holders 
of  an  the  more  importtnt  offices  hi  the  administration,  who  are 
generally  selected  as  the  in^ential  politicians  of  the  party 
rather  than  for  special  aptitude  hi  the  work  of  the  departments. 
The  word  "cabhiet,"  or  "cabinet  ooundl,"  was  originally 
employed  as  a  term  of  reproach.    Thus  Lord  Bacon  sa]rs,  in  his 
essay  Of  Coumsd  (xx.)»  "  The  doctrine  of  Italy  and  practice  of 
France,  in  some  kings'  times,  hath  bitroduoed  cabinet  councils 
»«  remedy  worse  than  the  diaesse";  and,  agam,  ''As  for 
cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their  motto  Pkma  rimanm  sum," 
Lord  Clarendon— after  stating  that,  hi  1640,  when  the  great 
Coundl  of  Fleers  was  convened  by  the  king  at  York,  the  burden 
of  afEaiis  rested  principally  on  Laud,  Strafford  and  CottinJKton, 
with  five  or  six  others  added  to  them  on  account  of  their  ofiBcial 
position  and  abflity^-adds,  "  Tlicse  persons  made  up  the  com- 
mittee of  state,  which  wss  reproachhilly  after  called  the  Juncio, 
and  enviously  then  In  court  the  CaHnd  CouhcUJ*    And  in  the 
Second  Remonstrance  in  January  1641,  parliament  complained 
"  of  the  managing  of  the  great  afiahs  of  the  realm  in  Cabinet 
Councils  by  men  unknown  and  not  publidy  trusted."    But 
this  use  of  the  term,  though  historically  curious,  has  in  truth 
nothing  in  common  with  the  modem  application  of  it.    It  meant, 
at  that  thne,  the  empfeyment  of  a  select  body  of  favourites  by 
the  king,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  a  kiger  share  of  his 
confidence  than  the  privy  councfl  at  large.  Under  the  Tudors, 
at  least  from  the  later  years  of  Henry  Vm.  and  under  the 
Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was  the  ooundl  of  state  or  government. 
During  the  Commonwealth  it  assumed  that  name. 

The  Cabinet  Coundl,  properly  so  called,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  William  m.  and  from  the  year  1693,  for  it  was  not  until 
some  years  after  the  Revolution  that  the  king  discovered  and 
adopted  the  two  fundamental  prindples  of  a  constitutional 
executive  government,  namely,  that  a  ministry  should  consist 
of  statesmen  holding  the  same  political  prindples  and  identified 
with  each  other;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ministry  should  stand 
upon  a  parliamentary  basis,  that  is,  that  it  must  command  and 
retain  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  legislature.  It  was  long  before 
these  prhidples  were  thoroughly  worked  out  and  understood, 
auid  the  perfection  to  which  tiiey  have  been  brought  in  modem 
times  is  the  result  of  time,  experience  and  in  part  of  accident. 
But  the  result  is  that  the  cabinet  council  for  the  time  being 
is  the  govemment  of  Great  Britain;  that  all  the  powers  vested 
in  the  sovereign  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  are  practically 
exercised  by  the  members  of  this  body;  that  all  the  members 
bf  the  cabinet  are  jointiy  and  several^  responsible  for  all  its 
measures,  for  if  differences  of  opinion  arise  their  existence  is 
unknown  as  long  as  the  cabinet  bsts— when  publidy  mani- 
fested the  cabinet  b  at  an  end;  and  lastiy,  that  the  cabinet, 
being  responsible  to  the  sovereign  for  the  conduct  of  executive 
business,  is  also  collectively  responsible  to  parliament  both  for 
its  executive  conduct  and  for  its  legislative  measures,  the  same 
men  being  as  members  of  the  cabinet  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  as  members^  of  parliament  and  leaden  of  the  majority 
responsible  to  those  who  support  them  by  their  votes  and  may 
challenge  in  debate  every  one  of  their  actions.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  cabinet  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  standing 
committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  dose  connexion  of  the  cabinet 
with  the  lefl^ture  is  that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  strength 


of  the  n^nbtry  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Pitt's 
cabinet  of  1785  consisted  of  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  seven  peers.  But  so  aristocratic  a  govemment  wouM  now 
be  impracticable.  In  Ghidstone's  cabinet  Of  1868,  eic^t,  and 
aftermds  nine,  ministers  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
six  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen 
the  ministerial  bench  in  the  Commcos,  and  a  new  prindple  wss 
introduced*  that  the  repitsentatives  of  what  are  called  the  spend- 
ing departmentsr^Chat  is,  the  secictaiy  of  state  for  war  and  the 
fint  lord  of  the  admiralty— should,  if  possible,  be  members  of 
the  House  which  votes  the  supplies.  Disraeli  followed  this 
precedent  but  it  has  since  been  disregarded.  In  ^H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  cabinet  formed  In  1905,  six  ministers  were  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  thirteen  in  the  Houseof  Commons. 

Cabinets  are  usually  convoked  by  a  summons  addressed  to 
"  His  Majestjr's  confidential  servants  "  by  the  prime  minister; 
and  the  ordinaiy  place  of  meeting  is  either  at  the  official  residence 
of  the  fiat  lord  of  the  trnsury  in  Downing  Street  or  at  the 
foreign  office,  but  they  may  be  held  anywhere.  No  secretary  or 
other  officer  is  preseht  at  the  deliberations  of  this  coundl.  No 
official  record  Is  kept  of  its  proceedings,  and  It  is  even  considered 
a  breach  of  ministerial  confidence  to  keep  a  private  record  of 
what  passed  in  the  cabinet,  Inasmudi  as  sudi  memoranda  may 
fall  into  other  hands.  But  on  some  important  occasions,  as  is 
known  from  the  Msmoirs  cf  Lord  SidmiuA,  the  Cwresfondenu 
of  Eari  Grey  wiA  King  WiiUam  IV„  and  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Memoirs,  published  l^  permisBwn  of  Queen  Victoria,  cabinet 
minutes  are  drawn  tip  and  submitted  to  the  sovereign,  as  the 
most  formal  manner  fai  which  the  advice  of  the  ministry  can  be 
tendered  to  the  crown  «nd  placed  upon  leoord.  (See  also  % 
Algernon  West's  RseoUeUions,  1899.)  More  commonly,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  prime  nUnister  to  lay  the  collective  opinion  of  his 
colleagues  before  the  sovereign,  and  take  his  pleasure  on  public 
measures  and  appointments.  The  sovereign  ^lever  preside  at  a 
cabinet;  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  privy  coundl,  where  the 
sovereign  does  preside,  the  business  h  purely  formah  It  has 
been  laid  down  by  ^ome  writers  as  a  prindple  of  the  Britjidi 
constitution  that  the  sovereign  is  never  present  at  a  discussion 
between  the  advisers  of  the  crown;  and  this  Is,  no  doubt, 
an  established  fact  and  practice.  But  like  many  other 
politkal  usages  of  Great  Britain  It  oriJBinated  in  a  happy 
aoddenL 

King  William  and  Qaten  Anne  always  presided  at  weekfy 
cabinet  councils.  But  when  the  Hanovesian  princes  ascended 
the  throne,  they  knew  no  English,  and  were  barely  able  to 
converse  at  all  with  their  ministers;  for  (Seorge  L  or  George  II. 
to  take  part  in,  or  even  to  listen  to,  r  debate  in  coundl  was 
impodftible.  When  George  m.  mounted  the  throne  the  practice 
of  the  independent  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  was  well  estab- 
.lished,  and  it  has  never  been  departed  from. 

Upon  the  resignation  or  dissolution  of  a  ministry,  the  sovereign 

exercises  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  selecting  the  person  who 

Boay  be  thought  by  him  most  fit  to  form  a  new  cabinet,    in 

several  instances  the  statesmen  selected  by  the  crown  have  found 

themselves  unable  to  accomplish  the  task  confided  to  them. 

But  in  more  favourable  cases  die  minister  chosen  for  this  supreme 

office  by  the  crown  has  the  power  of  distributing  all  the  political 

offices  of  the  govemment  as  may  seem  best  to  hunsdf,  subject 

only  to  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  sovereign.    Tlie  prime 

minister  is  therefore  in  reality  the  author  and  coifttmcto^  of  the 

cabinet;  he  holds  It  together;  and  in  the  event  of  his  retirement, 

from  whatever  causSf  the  cabinet  is  really  dissolved,  even  thou|^ 

its  memben  are  again  united  under  another  head. 

AuTBORiTiBS.— %  W.  Anaon,  Lam  and  Cnskm  tfUie  ConsHMion 
(189^:  W.  Bagehot.  The  Enjtlisk  ConsiihUiotn  M.  T.  Blauvelt, 
The  DeeUoPmeHt  «f  Cabinet  Caeemment  in  Engfand  (New  York, 
iQoa);  E.  Boutmy.  The  Endish  Constitution  (trans.  I.  M.  Eaden. 
1891);   A.    Lawrence  Lowell,  The  Conemment  of  England  (1908)^ 

Lawof  the  Constitution  (1902):  Sit  T.ExMnc 


of  Bn^and  (1867):  S.  Low,  The  Governance  of  En^and  (1904): 
W.  Stubbs.  ConstttuHonal  History  of  England;  Hannis  Tayfor, 
Origin  and  Crowlk  of  the  Engfish  ConstUuHon  (Boston,  1889-1900); 
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A.  Todd,  ParliamtHtary  Gcwrumeitt  m  En^fiuul  .(1867-1869);  much 
valuaUe  information  will  also  be  found  in  such  works  as  W.  E. 
Gladstone's  Cleanings;  the  third  earl  of  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of 
an  ex-Minister  (1884-1885);  Greville's  Memoirs;  Sir  A.  West's 
JUcoUecHonSt  1832-1886  (1889),  Ac. 

CABINET  MOIR,  the  name  given  in  France  to  the  office  where 
the  letters  of  8uq>ected  persons  were  opened  and  read  by  public 
officials  before  being  forwarded  to  their  destination.  This  practice 
had  been  in  vogue  since  the  establishment  of  posts,  and  was 
frequently  used  by  the  ministers  oi  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.; 
but  it  was  not  imtil  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  that  a  separate  office 
for  this  purpose  was  created.  This  was  called  the  calrinet  du 
secret  des  posies^  or  more  popularly  the  cabinet  ncir.  Although 
declaimed  against  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  used 
both  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  by  Napoleon.  The  cabinet 
noir  has  now  disappeared,  but  the  right  to  open  letters  in  cases 
of  emergency  appears  still  to  be  retaioed  by  the  Firench  govern- 
ment; and  a  simikr  right  is  occasionally  exercised  In  En^and 
under  the  direction  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
dvilized  countries.  In  England  ^thts  power  was  frequently 
employed  during  the  xSth  century  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Post  Office  Act  of  1837;  its  most  notorious  use  bdng,  perhaps, 
the  opening  of  Mazzini's  letters  in  1844. 

CABLE.  OEOROB  WASHINGTON  (1844-  )  American 
author,  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  the  xath  of 
October  1844.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  mercantile 
establishment  as  a  clerk;  joined  the  Confederate  army  (4th 
Mississippi  Cavalry)  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  engaged  iii  dvil  engineering,  and  in  newspaper  work  in 
New  Orleans;  ancT  first  became  known  in  literature  by  sketches 
and  stories  of  old  French-American  life  in  that  dty.  These  were 
first  published  in  Scribner's  Mont/dy,  and  were  collected  in  book 
form  in  1879,  under  the  title  of  QU  Creole  Days.  Tlie  character- 
istics of  the  8eries--of  which  the  novelette  MadanU  Delpkine 
(z88i)  is  virtually  a  part — are  neatness  of  touch,  ^mpathetic 
accuracy  of  description  of  people  and  pUces,  and  a  constant 
combination  of  gentle  pathos  with  quiet  humour.  These  shorter 
tales  were  followed  by  the  novels  The  Grandissimes  (x88o), 
Dr  Sevier  (1883)  and  Bonaventure  (x888),  of  which  the  first 
dealt  with  Creole  life  in  Louisiana  a  hundred  years  ago,  while 
the  second  was  related  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  of  x86x- 
65.  Dr  Seoier,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  accounted  Cable's  master- 
piece, its  character  of  Narcisse  combining  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  have  given  him  his  place  in  American  literature  as  an 
artist  and  a  social  chronicler.  In  this,  as  in  nearly  all  of  his 
stories,  he  makes  much  use  of  the  soft  French-English  dialect 
of  Louisiaiuu  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  New  Orleans, 
laying  many  of  his  scenes,  as  in  the  short  story  Belles  DemoisdUs 
Plantation,  in  the  marshy  lowlands  towaixis  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Cable  was  the  leader  in  the  noteworttiy  literary 
movement  which  has  influenced  nearly  all  southern  writers  since 
the  war  of  i86x — a  movement  of  which  the  chief  importance 
lay  in  the  determination  to  portray  local  scenes,  characters 
and  historical  episodes  with  accuracy  instead  of  merely  imagina- 
tive romanticism,  and  to  interest  readers  by  fidelity  and  sympathy 
in  the  portrayal  of  things  well  known  to  the  authors.  Other 
writings  by  Cable  have  dealt  with  various  problems  of  race 
and  politics  in  the  southern  states  during  and  after  the  "  recon- 
struction period  "  following  the  Civil  War;  while  in  The  Creoles 
of  Louisiana  (1884)  he  presented  a  history  of  that  folk  from  the 
time  of  its  appearance  as  a  social  and  military  factor.  His  dis- 
passionkte  treatment  of  his  theme  jn  this  volume  and  its  pre- 
decessors gave  increasing  offence  to  sensitive  Creoles  and  their 
sympathizers,  and  in  x886  Cable  removed  to  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  At  one  time  he  edited  a  magazine  in  North- 
ampton, and  afterwards  conducted  the  monthly  Current  Litera- 
tnre,  published  in  New  York.  His  Collected  Works  were  published 
in  a  uniform  issue  in  5  vols.  (New  York,  1898).  Among  his  later 
volumes  are  The  Cavalier  (190X),  Bylow  Hill  (190a),  and 
Kincaid*s  Battery  (1908). 

CABLB  (from.Late  Lat.  caputum,  a  halter,  from  capere,  to  take 
hold  of),  a  lar^e  rope  or  chain,  used  generally  with  ships,  but 
often  employed  for  other  purposes;  the  term  "  cable  "  is  also 


used  by  analogy  in  minor  varieties  of  siinilar  CBgjiiecriag  or  echa 
attachments,  and  in  the  case  of  "  electric  cables  **  for  the  sab> 
marine  Wires  (see  Telegbafh)  by  which  idegnfiuc  Dessagei 
are  transmitted.^ 

The  cable  by  which  a  ship  rides  at  her  anchor  b  now  made  of 
iron;  prior  to  z8ii  only  honpen  cables  were  snppGed  to  shqs 
of  the  British  navy,  a  first-tate's  complemeat  on  the  East  ladiaa 
station  being  eleven;  the  largest  was  2$  in.  (equal  to  »i  in.  iroa 
cable)  and  weighed  6  tons.  In  x8xx,  iron  cablea  were  sapplkd 
to  stationary  ships;  their  superiority  oyer  hrmpm  ones  vas 
manifest,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  foul  or  to  be  cut  by  rocks, 
or  to  be  injured  by  enemy's  shot.  Iron  cables  are  also  baadkr 
and  deaner,  an  offensive  odour  being  rrtalrd  from  dirty  hempea 
caUes,  when  unbent  and  stowed  inboard.  The  first  patcm  for 
iron  obles  was  by  Phillip  White  in  1634;  twisted  links  vetc 
suggested  in  18x3  by  Captain  Brown  (who  afterwards,  m  ooe- 
junction  with  Brown,  Lenoi  &  Ca,  planned  the  Brig^too  ckak 
pier  ini8a3) ;  and  studs  were  introduced  in  x8  x6.  Hempen  ctbks 
are  not  now  supplied  to  ships,  having  been  superseded  by  stcd 
wire  hawsers.  The  length  of  a  hempen  cable  is  loi  fattboos. 
and  a  cable's  length,  as  a  standard  of  measurement,  osaaEy 
placed  on  charts,  is  assumed  to  be  xoo  fathoms  or  600  fL  The 
sizes,  number  and  lengths  of  cables  supplied  to  ships  of  the 
British  navy  are  given  in  the  official  pi^lication,  the  SUp^s 
Esl4Miskment;  cables  for  merchant  ships  are  regolated  by 
Lloyds,  and  are  tested  according  to  the  Anchors  and  Chaia 
Cables  Act  1899. 

In  manufacturing  chain  caUes,  the  bars  are  cut  to  the  requitd 
length  of  link,  at  an  an^  for  forming  the  wdds  and,  after 
heating,  are  bent  by  machinery  to  the  form  of  a  link  and  wddcd 
by  smiths,  each  link  being  inserted  in  the  previoas  one  befoit 
wdding.  Cables  of  less  than  x}  in.  are  wdded  at  the  crown,  tfrere 
not  bdng  suffident  room  for  a  side  weld;  cxperknce  has  shcva 
that  the  latter  method  is  preferable  and  it  b  employed  in  makiBg 
larger  sized  cables.  In  X898  sted  studs  were  introduced  instcid 
of  cast  iron  ones,  the  latter  having  a  tendency  to  work  loose,  bat 
the  practice  is  not  universaL  After  testing,  the  licensed  tester 
must  place  on  every  five  fathoms  of  cable  a  dbtinctive  mark  whki 
also  indicates  the  testing  establishments;  the  stamp  or  dic 
employed  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  iroa 
used  in  the  construction,  also  the  testing,  of  mooring  chaiss 
and  cables  for  the  London  Trinity  House  (Corporation  are  subject 
to  more  stringent  regulations. 

Cables  for  the  British  navy  and  mercantile  maitne  are  suppfied 
in  X3}  fathom  and  15  fathom  lengths  rcqiectivdy,  connected 
together  by  "  joining  shackles,"  D  (fig.  x).    Euh  length  is 
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Fic.  x.— Stud-link  Chain. 

"  marked  "  by  pieces  of  iron  wire  being  twisted  round  the  st»!s 
of  the  links;  the  wire  is  placed  on  the  first  stods  on  each  side 
of  the  first  shadde,  on  the  second  studs  on  each  side  d  the 
second  shackle,  and  so  on;  thus  the  number  of  lengths  of  cablr 
out  is  deariy  indicated.   For  instance,  if  the  wire  is  on  the  sixth 


>  The  wocd  "  cable  '*  is  a  various  reading  for  **  camd  **  in  tVe 
Biblical  phrase,  *'  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  e>«  of « 
needle  "  of  Matt.  xix.  34,  Mark  x.  35.  and  Luke  xvixi.  25,  mtntiemd 
as  early  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (5th  cent.);  and  it  was  adopted  S 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  other  i6th  century  and  later  jEn^w 
writers.  The  reading  K&iuXot  for  ai^ifXot  ia  found  in  several  lue 
cursive  MSS.  Cheyne,  in  the  Ency.  Biblica,  ascribes  it  Co  a 
Semitic  scribe,  and  regards  kAihiXm  as  correct.  (See 
Cambl.) 
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Studs  on  each  side  of  the  shackle,  it  indicates  that  six  lengths 
or  75  fathoms  of  cable  are  out.  In  joining  the  lengths  together, 
the  round  end  of  the  shackle  b' placed  towards  the  anchor.  The 
end  links  of  each  length  (C.C.)  are  made  without  studs,  in  order  to 
take  the  shackle;  but  as  studs  increase  the  strength  of  a  link,  in 
a  studlcss  or  open  link  the  iron  is  of  greater  diameter.  The  next 
links  (B.B.)  have  to  be  enlarged,  in  order  to  take  the  increased 
size  of  the  links  C.C.  In  the  joining  shackle  (D),  the  pin  is  oval, 
its  greater  diameter  being  in  the  direction  of  the  strain.  The 
pin  of  a  shackle,  which  attaches  the  cable  to  the  anchor  (called 
an  "anchor  shackle,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  joining  shackle) 
projects  and  is  secured  by  a  forelock;  but  since  any  projection 
in  a  joining  shackle  would  be  liable  to  be  injured  when  the  cable 
is  running  out  or  when  passing  around  a  capstan,  the  pins  are 
made  as  shown  at  D,  and  are  secured  by  a  small  pin  d.  This 
small  pin  is  kept  from  coming  out  by  being  made  a  little  short, 
and  lead  pellets  are  driven  in  at  either  end  to  fill  up  the  holes 
in  the  shackle,  which  are  made  with  a  groove,  so  that  as  the  pellets 
are  driven  in  they  expand  or  dovetail,  keeping  the  small  pin 
in  its  place.^ 

The  cables  are  stowed  in  chain  lockers,  the  inboard  ends  being 
secured  by  a  "  slip  "  (in  the  mercantile  marine  the  cable  is  often 
shackled  or  lashed  to  the  kelson);  the  slip  prevents  the  cable's 
inner  end  from  passing  overboard,  and  also  enables  the  cable 
to  be  **  slipped,"  or  let  go,  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  British 
navy,  swivel  pieces  are  fitted  in  the  first  and  last  lengths  of  cable, 
to  avoid  and,  if  required,  to^  take  out  turns  in  a  cable,  caused  by 
a  ship  swinging  round  when  at  anchor.  With  a  ship  moored 
with  two  anchors,  the  cables  are  secured  to  a  mooring  swivel 
(fig.  2)»  which  prevents  a  "  foul  hawse,"  i.e.  the  cables  being 
entwined  round  each  other.  When  mooring,  unmooring,  and  as 
may  be  necessary,  cables  are  temporarily  secured  by  "slips" 


Fig.  a.— Mooring  Swivel. 

shackled  to  eye  or  ring  bolts  in  the  deck  (see  Anchor).  The  cable 
is  hove  up  by  either  a  capstan  or  windlass  (see  Capstan)  actuated 
by  steam,  electricity  or  manual  power.  Ships  in  the  British 
navy  usually  ride  by  the  compressor,  the  cable  holder  being  used 
for  checking  the  cable  running  out.  When  a  ship  has  been  given 
the  necessary  cable,  the  cable  holder  is  eased  up-  and  the  com- 
pressor "  bowsed  to  ";  in  a  heavy  sea,  a  turn,  or  if  necessary 
two  turns,  are  taken  round  the  "  bitts,"  a  strong  iron  structure 
placed  between  the  hawse  and  navel  ("  deck  ")  pipes.  A  single  turn 
of  cable  is  often  taken  round  the  bitts  when  anchoring  in  deep 
water.  Small  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine  ride  by  turns 
around  the  windlass;  in  larger  or  more  modem  vessels  fitted 
with  a  steam  windlass,  the  friction  brakes  take  the  strain,  aided 
when  required  by  the  bitts,  compressor  or  controller  in  bad 
weather.  {J.  W.  D.) 

.CABLE  MOULDIKGk  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  a 
convex  moulding  carved  in  imitation  of  a  rope  or  cord,  and  used 
to  decorate  the  mouldings  of  the  Romanesque  style  in  England, 

*■  The  dimensions  marked  in  the  fieure  are  those  for  i>in.  chains, 
and  signify  so  many  diameters  of  the  iron  of  the  common  links; 
thus  forming  a  scale  for  all  sizes. 


France  and  Spain.  The  word  "cabling"  by  itself  indicates  a 
convex  circular  moulding  sunk  in  the  concave  fluting  of  a  classic 
column,  and  rising  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  shaft. 

CABOCHB,  SIMON.  Simon  LecousteUler,  called  "  Cabocfae/' 
a  skinner  of  the  Paris  Boucherie,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Parisian  riots  of  1413.  He  had  relations  with  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  since  141 1,  and  was  prominent  in  the  seditious 
disturbances  which  broke  out  in  April  and  May,  following  on  the 
£tats  of  February  1413.  In  April  he  stirred  the  people  to  the 
point  of  revolt,  and  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  h6tel  of  the 
dauphin.  When  the  butchers  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Paris,  Caboche  became  bailiff  (huissier  d'armes)  and  warden  of 
th^  bridge  of  Charenton.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  great 
ordinance  of  May  ?6th,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  concilia- 
tion between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Cabochkn  party  on  the  4th  of  August  he  fled  to 
Burgundy,  in  order  to  escape  from  royal  justice.  I>oubtJess  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  141 8  with  the  Burgundians. 

See  Colville,  Les  Cdbochiensetl'ordonnanccde  1413  (Paris,  1888). 

CABOT,  OBOROB  (1751-1823),  American  political  leader,  was 
bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts/on  the  j6th  of  December  1751. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  from  1766  to  1768,  when  he  went  to  sea 
as  a  cabin  boy.  He  gradually  became  a  ship-owner  and  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  retiring  from  business  in  1794.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  much  interested  in  politics,  and  though  his  tempera- 
mental indolence  and  his  aversion  for  public  life  often  prevented 
his  accepting  office,  he  exercised,  as  a  contributor  to  the  press  and 
through  his  friendships,  a  powerful  poUtical  influence,  especially 
in  New  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  2779-1780,  of  the  state  senate  in 
1 782-1 783,  of  the  convention  which  in  1788  ratified  for  Massa- 
chusetts the  Federal  Constitution,  and  frdm  1791  to  1796  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  which,  besides  serving  on  various 
important  committees,  he  became  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
economic  and  commercial  matters.  Among  the  biUs  introduced 
by  him  in  the  Senate  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1 793.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  navy  department  in  1798,  he  was 
appointed  and  confirmed  as  its  secretary,  but  he  never  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  was  soon  replaced  by  Benjamin 
Stoddert  (1751-1813),  actually  though  not  nomintJly  the  first 
secretary  of  the  department.  In  1814-1815  Cabot  was  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  as  such  was  then  and 
afterwards  acrimoniously  attacked  by  the  Republicans  through- 
out the  country.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  i8th  of  April  1823. 
In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Federalist,  and  with  Fisher  Ames, 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Theophilus  Parsons  (all  of  whom  lived  in 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts)  was  classed  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Essex  Junto," — a  wing  of  the  party  and  not  a  formal  organiza- 
tion. A  fervent  advocate  of  a  strong  centralized  government, 
he  did  much  to  secure  the  ratification  by  Massachusetts  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  after  the  overturn  of  the  Federalist  by 
the  Republican  party,  he  wrote  (1804):  "  We  are  democratic 
altogether,  and  I  hold  democracy  in  its  natural  operation  to  be 
a  government  of  the  worst." 

See  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  Lift  and  Litters  of  Gtorffi  Cabot  (Boston, 
1877). 

CABOT,  JOHN  [Giovanni  Caboto]  *  (1450-1498),  Italian 
navigator  and  discoverer  of  North  America,  was  born  in  Genoa, 
but  in  1461  went  to  live  in  Venice,  of  which  he  became  a  natural- 
ized citizen  iix  1476.  During  one  of  his  trading  voyages  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  Cabot  paid  a  visit  to  Mecca,  then  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  world  for  the  exchange  of  the  goods  of  the 
East  for  those  of  the  West.  On  inquiring  whence  came  the 
spices,  perfumes,  silks  and  precious  stones  bartered  there  in  great 
quantities,  Cabot  leamed  that  they  were  brought  by.  caravan 
Uom  the  north-eastern  parts  of  farther  Asia.  Being  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  sphere,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
shorter  and  quicker  to  bring  these  goods  to  Europe  straight 
across  the  western  ocean.  First  of  all,  however,  a  way  would 
have  to  be  found  across  this  ocean  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Full 
of  this  idea,  Cabot,  about  the  year  1484,  removed  with  his  family 
to  London.    His  plans  were  in  course  of  time  made  known  to 
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the  leading  merchants  of  Bristol,  from  which  port  an  extensive 
trade  was  carried  on  already  with  Iceland.  It  was  decided  that 
an  attempt  should  be  mode  to  reach  the  island  of  Brazil  or  ^t 
of  the  Seven  Cities,  placed  on  medieval  maps  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  that  these  should  form  the  first  haltij9g-places  on 
the  route  to  Asia  by  the  west. 

To  find  these  islands  vessels  were  despatched  from  Bristol 
during  several  years,  but  all  in  vain.  No  land  of  any  sort  could 
be  seen.  .  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  in  the  simimer  of  1493 
news  reached  England  that  another  Genoese,  Christopher 
Columbus,  had  set  sail  westward  from  Spain  and  had  reached  the 
Indies.  Cabot  and  his  friends  at  ohce  determined  to  forgo 
further  search  for  the  islands  and  to  push  straight  on  to  Asia. 
With  this  end  in  view  application  was  made  to  the  king  for  fonnal 
letten  patent,  which  were  not  issued  imtil  March  5,  1496.  l^y 
these  Henry  VII.  granted  to  his  "  well-beloved  John  Cabot, 
citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewb,  Sebastian  and  Santius,*  sonnes  of  the 
said  John,  full  and  free  authority,  leave  and  power  upon  theyr 
own  proper  costs  and  charges,  to  sceke  out,  discover  and  finde 
whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions  or  provinces  of  the  heathen- 
and  infidels,  which  before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  all 
Christians."  Merchandise  from  the  countries  visited  was  to  be 
entered  at  Bristol  free  of  duty,  but  one-fifth  of  the  net  gains  was 
to  go  to  the  king. 

Armed  with  these  powers  Cabot  set  sail  from  Bristol  on 
Tuesday  the  2nd  of  May  1497,  on  board  a  ship  called  the 
"  Mathew  "  manned  by  eighteen  men.  Rounding  Ireland  they 
headed  first  north  and  then  west  During  sevenl  weeks  they 
were  forced  by  variable  winds,  to  keep  an  irregular  course, 
although  steadily  towards  the  west.  At  length,  after  being 
fifty-two  days  at  sea,  at  five  o'clock  oa  Saturday  morning,  June 
34,  they  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 
The  royal  banner  was  unfurled,  and  in  solemn  form  Cabot  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  Henry  VII.  The 
soil  being  fotmd  fertile  and  the  climate  temperate,  Cabot  was 
convinced  he  had  reached  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
whence  came  the  silks  and  predous  stones  he  had  seen  at  Mecca. 
Cape  North  was  named  Cape  Discovery,  and  ^  the  day  was 
the  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Paul  Island,  whidi  lies 
opposite,  was  called  the  island  of  St  John. 

Having  taken  on  board  wood  and  water,  preparations  were 
made  to  return  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sailing  north, 
Cabot  named  Cape  Ray,  St  George's  Cape,  and  christened  St 
Pierre  and  Miquclon,  which  then  ydth  Langley  formed  three 
separate  islands,  the  Trinity  group.  Hereabout  they  met  great 
schools  of  cod,  quantities  of  which  were  caught  by  the  sailors 
merely  by  lowering  baskets  into  the  water.  Cape  Race,  the  last 
land  seen,  was  named  England^s  Cape. 

The  return  voyage  was  made  without  <iifficulty,  since  the 
prevailing  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic  arc  westerly,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  August,  the  ''  Mathew  "  dropped  anchor 
once  more  in  Bristol  harbour.  Cabot  hastened  to  Court,  and  on 
Thursday  the  loth  of  August  received  from  the  king  £10  for 
having  "  found  the  new  isle."  Cabot  reported  that  700  leagues 
beyond  Ireland  he  had  reached  the  country  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
Although  both  silk  and  brazil-wood  could  be  obtained  there,  he 
intend^  on  his  next  voyage  to  follow  the  coast  southward.as  far 
as  Cipangu  or  Japan,  then  placed  near  the  equator.  .Once 
Cipangu  had  been  reached  London  would  become  a  greater 
centre  for  spicte  than  Alexandria.  Heniy  VII.  was  delighted, 
and  besides  granting  Cabot  a  pension  of  £w  promised  him  in  the 
spring  a  ffeet  of  ten  ships  with  whith  to  sail  to  Cipangu. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  1498,  fresh  letters  patent  were  Issu^,' 
whereby  Cabot  was  empowered  to  V  take  at  his  pleasure  VI. 
englisshe  shippes  and  theym  convey  and  lede  to  the  londe  and 
Ues  of  late  founde  by  the  seid  John."  Heniy  VII.  himself  also 
advanced  considerate  sums  of  money  to  various  members  of 
the  expedition.  As  success  seemed  assured,  it  was  escpected  the 
returns  would  be  hig^. 

In  the  spring  Cabot  visited  Usbon  and  Seville,  to  secure 
the  services  of  men  who  had  sailed  along  the  African  coast  with 
*  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Lewis- and  Santius* 


Cam  and  Diaz  or  to  the  Indies  with  Cotumtras.  At  Lislxm  he 
met  a  certain  JoSo  Femandcs,  called  Uavrador,  who  about  the 
year  1492  appears  to  have  made  his  way  from  lodaod  to  Gxeeii- 
land.  Cabot,  on  learning  from  Femandes  that  part  of  Asia,  as 
they  supposed  Greenland  to  be,  lay  so  near  IceUnd,  dfetemdiiBd 
to  return  by  way  of  this  country.  On  reaching  Bristol  fae  hid 
his  plans  accordingly.  Early  in  May  the  expedition, 
consisted  of  two  ships  and  300  m^,  left  Bristc^  Several 
in  the  habit  of  trading  to  Icdand  accompanied  tbcxB.  Off 
Ireland  a  storm  forced  one  of  these  to  return,  but  the  vest  of  the 
fleet  proceeded  on  its  way  along  the  paraUcl  of  58".  Each  day 
the  ships  were  carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Early  ia 
June  Oibot  reached  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  as  Fenuuxks 
was  the  first  who  had  told  him  of  this  country  Ik  naaacd  it  the 
Labrador's  Land. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  Cabot  proceeded  nofthwaxd 
along  the  coast.  As  he  advanced,  the  cold  became  mye  intesse 
apd  the  icebergs  thicker  and  larger.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the 
land  trended  eastward.  As  a  result  on  the  nth  of  June  ia 
latitude  67'  30'  the  qt^ws  mutinied  and  refused*  to  proceed 
farther  in  that  direction.  Cabot  had  no  alternative  bat  tapat 
hb  ships  about  and  look  for  a  passage  towards  tlw  south. 
Rounding"  Cape  Farewell  he  explored  the  southern  coast  of 
Greenland  and  then  made  his  way  a  certain  dtstaace  up  the 
west  coast.  Here  again  his  progress  was  diedccd  by  jceboip, 
whereupon  a  course  was  set  towards  the  west.  Cvoasing  Da\is 
Strait  Cabot  reached  our  modem  Baffin  Land  in  66*.  Judging 
this  to  be  the  Asiatic  mainland,  he  set  off  southwaid  in  search 
of  Cipangu.  South  of  Hudson  Strait  a  little  bartering  was  dooe 
with  the  Indians,  but  these  could  offer  nothing  in  ^^rr^**^^  but 
fursl  0\ir  strait  of  Belle  Isle  was  mistaken  for  an  ordiiiaty  bay, 
and  Newfoundland  was  regarded  by  Cabot  as  the  main  shore 
itself.  Rounding  Cape  Race  he  visited  onoe  more  the  rrgioo 
explored  in  the  previous  smnmer,  axkd  then  proceeded  to  follow 
the  coast  of  our  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  in  search  of 
Cipangu.  He  made  his  way  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  when  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  eastern  civilizatioa 
and  the  low  state  of  his  stores  forced  him  to  abandon  aO  hope  of 
reaching  Cipangu  on  this  voyage.  According^  the  ships  were 
put  about  and  a  course  set  for  En^and,  where  they  arrived  saiieiy 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1498.  Not  long  after  hb  return  John  Cabot 
died. 

Hb  son,  Sebastian  Cabot  (r476-r557),'  b  not  hadependently 
heard  of  until  May  xsra,  when  he  was  paid  twenty  Aaimg* 
"  for  making  a  carde  of  QASooigne  and  Guyenne,**  whitiier  he 
accompanied  the  En^h  army  sent  that  year  1^  Henry  VUL 
to  aid  hb  father-in-law  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  against  the  French. 
Since  Ferdinand  and  his  daughter  Joanna  were  rifw>»fn>p|afi«g 
the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  from  Santander  to  e3q>lore  New* 
foundUmd,  Sebastian  was  questioned  about  thb  coast  fa^  the 
king's  councillors.  As  a  result  Ferdixumd  summoned  lum  in 
September  1512  toLogrofto,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  appointed 
him  a  captain  in  the  navy  at  a  salary  of  50,000  maravedb  a 
year.  A  letter  was  also  written  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
En^and  to  help  Cabot  and  hb  family  to  return  to  Spain,  with 
the  result  that  in  March  15x4  he  was  again  back  at  Court  dis- 
cussing with  Ferdinand  the  proposed  expedition  to  Newfoond- 
land.  Preparations  were  made  for  him  to  set  safl  in  March 
1 516;  but  the  death  of  the  king  in  January  of  that  year  put  an 
end  to  the  undertaking.  Hb  services  were  retained  by  Charks 
v.,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  15x8  Cabot  was  named  Pik>t 
Major  and  official  examiner  <A  pilots. 

In  the  winterof  x5ao-x  sax  SelMStian  Cabot  retomed  toEa^snd 

*The  dates  are  coniectma!.  Richaxd  Eden  {Ihcmits  tfiktJRtm 
Worlde,  f .  S55)  says  Sebastian  told  hun  that  when  four  yean  old 
he  was  taken  by  hb  father  to  Venice,  and  returned  to  Eo^sad 
"  after  oerteyne  yearea:  wherby  he  was  thought  to  have  bia  ban 
in  Vemce":  Stow  {Awuds,  under  year  1498)  styles  **Sehutiu 
Caboto,  a  Geooas  sonne,  borne  in  Bnstow."  Gatvaao  and  Herrefa 
also  give  En||rUnd  the  honour  of  hb  nativity.  See  abo  Nkholb. 
RemarkahU  Uje  of  Stbastian  Cabot  (1869),  a  eulogbtic  acooimt.  with 
which  may  be  contrasted  Hemy  Harrisee's  Jokm  Caboi  ^md  Mr  am 
Sebastian  (1896). 
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and  while  tSiere  iras  offered  byi  Wolsey  the  command  of  five 
vcstels  which  Heniy  VIII.  intended  to  despatch  to  Newfoundland. 
Being  reproached  by  a  fellow  Venetian  with  having  done  nothing 
for  his  own  country,  Cabot  refpaed,  and  on  reaching  Spain 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice. 
It  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  Cabot 
should  come  to  Venice  and  lay  his  plans  before  the  Signioiy. 
The  conference  of  Badajoz  took  up  his  time  hi  1524,  and  on  the 
4th  of  March  x  525  he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  at  Seville  "  to  discover  the  Moluccas,  Taisis,  Ophir, 
Cipango  and  Cathay." 

The  three  vessels  set  sail  in  April,  and  by  June  were -off  the 
coast  of  Bfaal  and  on  their  way  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Near 
the  La  Plata  river  Cabot  found  three  Spaniards  who  had  fonned 
part  of  De  Solis's  expedition  of  15x5.  These  men  gave  such 
glowing  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country  watered  by  this  river 
that  Cabot  was  at  length  induced,  partly  by  their  descriptions  and 
in  part  by  the  casting  away  of  his  flag-ship,  to  foigo  the  search 
for  Taxsis  and  Ophir  and  to  enter  the  La  Plata,  which  was  reached 
in  Februaiy  1527.  All  the  way  up  the  Parana  Cabot  found  the 
Indians  friendly,  but  those  on  the  Paraguay  proved  so  hostile 
that  the  attempt  to  reach  the  mountains,  where  the  gold  and 
silver  were  procured,  had  to  be  given  up.  On  reaching  Seville  in 
August  1530,  Cabot  was  condemned  to  four  yean'  banishment 
to  Oran  in  Africa,  but  in  June  1 533  he  was  once  more  reinstated- 
in  his  former  post  of  Pilot  Major,  which  he  continued  to  fill 
until  he  again  removed  to  England. 

As  early  as  x  538  Cabot  txkd  to  obtain  employment  under 
Henry  Vm.,  and  it  is  possible  he  was  the  Sevillian  pilot  who  was 
brought  to  London  by  the  king  in  x  54X .  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.,  however,  his  friends  induced  the  Privy  Council 
to  advance  money  for  his  removal  to  England,  and  on  the 
5th  of  January  1549  the  king  granted  him  a  pension  of  £x66, 
13s.  4d.  On  Charles  V.  objecting  to  this  proceeding,  the  Privy 
Coundl,  on  the  2xst  of  April  1550,  made  answer  that  since 
"  Cabot  of  himself  refused  to  go  either  into  Spayne  or  to  the 
emperour,  no  reason  or  equiiie  wolde  that  he  shulde  be  forced 
or  compelled  to  go  against  his  will."  A  fresh  application  to 
Queen  Mary  on  the  9th  of  September  1553  likewise  proved  of  no 
avail. 

On  the  36th  of  June  x  550  Cabot  received  £200  "  by  waie  of  the 
kinges  Majesties  rewarde,"  but  it  is  not  dear  whether  this  was 
for  his  services  in  putting  down  the  privileges  of  the  German 
Merchants  of  the  Steelsrard  or  for  founding  the  company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  incorporated  on  the  i8th  of  December 
1 551.  Of  this  company  Cabot  was  made  governor  for  life.  Three 
ships  were  sent  out  in  May  X553  to  search  for  a  passage  to  the 
East  by  the  north-east.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  caught  in  the 
ice  near  Arzina  and  the  crews  frozen  to  death.  Chancellor's 
vessel  alone  reached  the  White  Sea,  whence  her  captain  made  his 
way  overhw^  to  Moscow.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  X  554  and  was  the  means  of  opening  up  a  very  considerable  trade 
with  Russia.  Vessels  were  again  despatched  to  Russia  in  15^5 
and  1 556.  On  the  departure  of  the  "  Searchthrift "  in  May  1 556, 
"  the  good  old  gentleman  Master  Cabot  gave  to  the  poor  most 
liberal  alms,  wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good  fortune  and 
prosperous  success  of  the  '  Searchthrift ';  and  then,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Christopher,  he  and  his  friends  banqueted  and  made  them 
that  were  in  the  company  good  cheer;  and  for  very  joy  that  he 
had  to  see  the  towardness  of  our  intended  discovery,  be  entered 
into  the  dance  himself  among  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty 
company."  On  the  arrival  of  King  Philip  II.  in  England  Cabot's 
pension  was  stopped  on  the  36th  of  May  1 557,  but  three  days  later 
Mary  had  it  renewed.  The  date  of  Cabot's  death  has  not  been 
definitely  discovered.    It  is  supposed  that  he  died  within  the  year. 

See  G.P.  Winthip,  Cahot  BibiiographyMith  an  IiUrodtutory  Essay  on 
ike  Caretrs  of  Ik*  Cabals  (London,  1900);  and  H.  P.  Bi^gar,  "  The 
Voyageabf  the  Cabots  to  North  America  and  Green!and,"in  the  Revue 
Hispanique,  tome  x.  pp.  485-593  (Paris,  1903).  (H.  P.  B.) 

CABOTAGE,  the  French  term  for  coasting-trade,  a  coast- 
pilotage.  It  is  probably  derived  from  caboi^  a  small  boat,  with 
which  the  name  Cabot  may  be  connected;  the  conjecture  that  I 


the  word  comes  from  co^o,  the  Spanish  for  cape,  and  means 
*l  sailing  froin  cape  to  tape,"  has  little  foundation. 

GABRAt  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova ; 
38  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Cordova,  on  the  Jaeh-M&biga  railway.  Pop. 
(X900)  X3,x37.  -  Cabn  is  built  in  a  fertile  valley  between  the 
Sierra  de  Cabn  and  the  Sierra  de  Mondlla,  which  together  form 
the  waterdied  between  the  riven  Cabn  and  Guadajot.  The 
town  was  for  several  centuries  an  episcopal  see.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  originally  a  mosque,  and  the  ruined 
castle,  which  is  the  chief  among  many  interesting  relics  of  Moorish 
rule.  The  neighbouring  fieldi  of  day  afford  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  pottery;  coarse  doth  is  woven  in  the 
town;  and  there  is  a  oonsidemble  trade  in  farm  produce.  Cabn 
is  the  Roman  Baebro  or  Aegahro,  It  was  delivered  from  the 
Moon  by  Ferdinand  HI.  of  Castile  in  x  340,  and  entrusted  to  the 
Order  of  Calatnva ;  in  x  33  x  it  was  recaptuxed  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Granada;  but  in  the  following  century  it  was  finally  reunited 
to  Christian  Spain. 

CABRERA.  RAMON  (1806-X877),  CarUst  genenl,  was  bom  at 
Tortosa,  province  of  Tarragona^  Spain,  on  the  37th  of  December 
x8o6.  As  his  family  had  in  their  gift  two  chaplaincies,  young 
Cabren  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of  Tortosa,  where  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  an  unruly  pupil,  ever  mixed  up  in  disturb- 
ances and  careless  in  his  studies.  After  he  had  taken  minor  orders, 
the  bishop  refused  to  ordain  him  as  a  priest,  telling  him  that  the 
Church  was  not  his  vocation,  and  that  everything  in  him  showed 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  soldier.  Cabrera  followed  this  kdvice  and 
took  part  in  Cariist  conspirades  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VH. 
The  authorities  ealed  him  and  he  absconded  to  Morella  to  join 
the  forces  of  the  pretender  Don  Carlos.  In^a  very  short  time  he 
rose  by  sheer  daring,  fanaticism  and  ferodty  to  the  front  rank 
among  the  Cariist  chiefs  who  led  the  bands  of  Don  Carlos  in 
Catalonia,  Aragon  and  Valencia..  As  a  raider  he  was  often 
successful,  and  he  was  many  times  wounded  in  the  brilliant  fights 
in  which  he  again  and  again  defeated  the  generals  of  Qaetn 
Isabella.  He  sullied  his  victories  by  acts  of  cruelty,  shooting 
prisonen  of  war  whose  Uves  he  had  promised  to  spare  and  not 
respecting  the  lives  and  property  of  non-combatants.  The  queen's 
generals  seised  his  mother  as  a  hostage,  whereupon  Cabrera  shot 
several  mayon  and  officers.  Genenl  Nogueras  unfortunately 
caused  the  mother  of  Cabren  to  be  shot,  and  the  Cariist  leader 
theh  started  upon  a  policy  of  reprisals  so  merdless  that  the  people 
nicknamed  him  "  The  Tiger  of  the  Maeztrazgo."  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  he  shot  xxxo  prisonen  of  war,  xoo  officen  and  many 
dvilians,  induding  the  wives  of  four  leading  Isabellinos,  to  avenge 
his  mother.  When  Ma  rshal  Espartero  induced  the  Carlists  of  the 
north-western  provinces,  with  Maroto  at  thdr  head,  to  submit  in 
accordance  with  the  Convention  of  Vergara,  which  secured  the 
recogm'tion  of  the  rank  and  titles  of  xooo  Cariist  officen,  Cabren 
held  out  in  Centnl  Spain  for  nearly  a  year.  Marshals  Espartero 
and  O'Donnell,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Isabellino  armies,  had  to 
conduct  a  long  and  bloody  campaign  against  Cabrera  before  they 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  French  territory  in  July  x  840.  The 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  kept  him  in  a  fortress  for  some 
months  and  then  allowed  him  to  go  to  England,  where  he 
quarrelled  with  the  pretender,  disapproving  of  his  abdication  in 
favour  of  the  count  of  Montemolin.  In  1 848  Cabrera  reappeared 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia  at  the  head  of  Cariist  bands.  These 
were  soon  diH>ersed  and  he  again  fled  to  France.  After  this  last 
effort  he  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  propaganda  and 
subsequent  risings  of  the  Carlists,  who,  however,  continued  to 
consult  him.  He  took  offence  when  new  men,  not  a  few  of  them 
quondam  regular  officen,  became  the  advisen  and  lieutenants  of 
Don  Carlos  in  the  war  which  lasted  more  or  less  from  X870-X876. 
Indeed,  his  long  residence  in  England,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Richards,  and  his  prolonged  absence  from  Spain  had  much  shaken 
his  devotion  to  his  old  cause  and  bdief  in  its  success.  In  March 
1875  Cabrera  spnng  upon  Don  Carlos  a  manifesto  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  adherents  of  the  pretender  to  follow  his  own 
example  and  submit  to  the  restored  monarchy  of  Alphonso  XII., 
the  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  recognised  the  nnk  of  captain- 
Igenexal  and  the  title  of  count  of  Morella  conferred  od  Cabren  by 
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the  first  pretender.  Only  a  very  few  insignificant  Carlists  followed 
Cabrera's  example,  and  Don  Carlos  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing him  a  traitor  and  depriving  him  of  all  his  honours  and  titles. 
Cabrera,  who  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  with  contempt  and 
execration  by  the  Carlists,  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  May 
X877.  He  did  not  receive  much  attention  from  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  commonly  said  that  his  disloyalty  to 
his  old  cause  had  proved  more  harmful  to  him  than  beneficial  to 
the  new  state  of  things.  A  pension  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
widow  was  renounced  by  her  in  1899  in  aid  of  the  Spanish  treasury 
of  ter  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CACCINIf  OIULIO  (1558-16x5?),  Italian  musical  composer, 
also  known  as  Giulio  Romano,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
painter  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Rome  about  1558,  and  in  1578 
entered  the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence.  He 
collaborated  with  J.  Peri  in  the  early  attempts  at  musical  drama 
which  were  the  ancestors  of  modem  opera  {DafnCf  1594,  and 
EundiUf  x6oo),  produced  at  Florence  by  the  circle  of  musicians 
and  amateturs  which  met  at  the  houses  of  G.  Bardi  and  Corsi. 
He  also  published  in  x6ox  Le  rnune  musickCf  a  collection  of  songs 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  singing  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  transition  period  of  musical  composition.  He 
was  a  lyric  compxraer  rather  than  a  dramatist  like  Peri,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  of  his  works  makes  them  acceptable  even  at  the 
present  d^y. 

CACERESf  a  province  of  western  Spain,  formed  in  X833  of 
districts  taken  from  Estremadura,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Salamanca  and  Avila,  E.  by  Toledo,  S.  by  Badajoz,  and  W.  by 
Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  362,164;  area,  7667  sq.  m.  C&ceres  is 
the  largest  of  Spanish  provinces,  after  Badajoz,  and  one  of  the 
most  thinly  peopled,  although  the  ntunber  of  its  inhabitants 
steadily  increases.  Except  for  the  mountainous  north,  where  the 
Sierra  de  Gata  and  the  Sierra  de  Gr6dos  mark  respectively  .the 
boundaries  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  and  in  the  south-east,  where 
there  are  several  lower  ranges,  almost  the  entire  surface  is  flat  or 
undulating,  with  wide  tracts  of  moorland  and  thin  pasture.  There 
is  little  forest  and  many  districts  suffer  from  drought.  The  whole 
province,  except  the  extreme  south,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
river  Tagus,  which  flows  from  east  to  west  throu^  the  central 
districts,  and  is  joined  by  several  tributaries,  notably  the  Alagon 
and  Tietar,  from  the  north,  and  the  Salor  and  Almonte  from  the 
south.  The  climate  is  temperate  except  in  summer,  when  hot  east 
winds  prevail.  Fair  quantities  of  grain  and  olives  are  raised,  but 
as  a  stock-breeding  province  C&ceres  ranks  second  only  to 
Badajoz.  In  X900  its  flocks  and  herds  numbered  more  than 
x,ooo,ooo  head.  It  is  famed  for  its  sheep  and  pigs,  and  exports 
wool,  hams  and  the  red  sausages  called  embutidos.  Its  mineral 
resources  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  total  number  of 
mines  at  work  in  1903  was  only  nine;  their  output  consisted 
of  phosphates,  with  a  small  amount  of  zinc  and  tin.  Brandy, 
leather  and  cork  goods,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs  are  manu- 
factured in  many  of  the  towns,  but  the  backwardness  of  education, 
the  lack  of  good  roads^  and  the  general  poverty  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce.  The  more  northerly  of  the  two  Madrid- 
Lisbon  railways  enters  the  province  on  the  east;  passes  south  of 
Plasencia,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  railway  from  Salamanca,  on 
the  north;  and  reaches  the  Portuguese  frontier  at  Valencia  de 
Alc&ntara.  This  line  is  supplemented  by  a  branch  from  Arroyo 
to  the  city  of  C&ceres,  and  thence  southwards  to  M£rida  in 
Badajoz.  Here  it  meets  the  railways  from  Seville  and  Cordova. 
The  principal  towns  of  C&ceres  are  C&ceres  (pop.  1900,  16,933); 
Alc&ntara  (3348),  famous  for  its  Roman  bridge;  Plasencia  (8208) ; 
Trujillo  (12,512),  and  Valencia  de  Alc&ntara  (94x7).  These  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Arroyo,  or  Arroyo  del  Pucrco 
(7094)*  is  an  important  agricultural  market.  ■  (See  also  Estre- 
madura.) 

CACERES,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  C&ceres, 
about  20  m.  S.  of  the  river  Tagus,  on  the  C&ceres-M6rida  railway, 
and  on  a  branch  line  which  meets  the  more  northerly  of  the 
two  Madrid-Lisbon  railways  at  Arroyo,  xo  m.  W.  Pop.  (X900) 
16,933.  C&ccrcs  occupies  a  conspicuous  eminence  on  a  low  ridge 
running  east  and  west.    At  the  highest  point  rises  the  lofty  tower 


of  San  Mateo,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  wUdiwiaiooks  tbe  oU  towi, 
with  its  andent  palaces  and  massive  walls,  gateways  and  torwoL 
Many  of  the  palaces,  notably  those  of  the  provindal  lecKUtute, 
the  dukea  of  Abrantes,  and  the  counts  cMf  la  Torre,  are  good 
examples  of  medieval  domestic  architectore.  The  mooasteiy 
and  college  of  the  Jesuits,  formerly  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  has 
been  secularized  and  converted  into  a  ho^taL  In  the  iDoden 
town,  built  on  lower  groimd  beyond  the  walls,  are  the  law  oovrti, 
town-hall,  schools  and  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  C6da  (pa^ 
3124),  a  town  on  the  river  Alagon.  The  industries  of  C&£ZTes 
include  the  manufacture  of  cork  and  leather  goods,  pottery  aad 
doth.  There  is  also  a  laige  trade  in  grain,  oil,  live-stock  asd 
phosphates  from  the  neighbouring  mines^  The  name  of  C^ara 
is  probably  an  adaptation  of  Lcs  AlcdzareSf  from  the  Mooriaii 
AUdzar,  a  tower  or  castle;  but  it  is  frequently  connected  «ith 
the  neighbouring  Castra  CaecUia  and  Castra  Senilia,  two  Roica^ 
camps  on  the  M£rida-Salamanca  road.  The  town  is  of  JLoacan 
origin  and  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  Norba  Ccesarin^ 
Several  Roman  inscriptions,  statues  and  other  remains  ha^ 
been  discovered. 

CACHAR.  or  Kacbar,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  occupies  the  vppa 
basin  of  the  Surma  or  Barak  river,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sdo 
by  lofty  hUls.  Its  area  is  3769  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  natonUly 
between  the  plain  and  hills.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  bilk 
rising  generally  steeply  and  being  dothcd  with  forests,  wfaik  tbe 
plain  is  relieved  of  monotony  by  small  isolated  undulations  axd 
by  its  rich  ve^tation.  The  Surma  is  the  chief  river,  and  its 
prindpal  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the  Jiri  and  Jatinga,  and 
from  the  south  the  Sonai  and  Daleswari.  Hie  climate  b  a- 
tremdy  moist.  Several  extensive  fens,  notably  that  of  Chada, 
which  becomes  lakes  in  time  of  flood,  are  characteristic  of  ihe 
plain.  This  is  alluvial  and  bears  heavy  cn^  of  xice,  next  to 
which  in  importance  is  tea.  The  industry  connected  with  the 
latter  crop  employs  large  numbeis  of  the  population;  man»- 
factuxing  industries  are  otherwise  slight.  The  Assam-BcRgal 
railway  serves  the  district,  induding  the  capital  town  of  SUdor. 
The  p(^ulation  of  the  district  in  X90X  was  455,593,  and  slwvtd 
a  large  increase,  owing  in  great  part  to  immigxation  from  the 
adjacent  district  of  SylheL  The  iJain  is  the  most  thkkJy 
populated  part  of  the  district;  in  the  North  Cachar  Hills  the 
population  is  sparse.  About  66  %  of  the  population  are  Hindus 
and  29  %  Mahommedans.  There  are  three  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  district:  Silchar,  Hailakandi  and  North  Cachar. 
The  district  takes  name  from  its  former  rulers  of  the  Kachari 
tribe,  of  whom  the  first  to  settle  here  did  so  early  in  the  iSth 
century,  after  being  driven  out  of  the  Assam  valley  in  1536,  and 
from  the  North  Cachar  Hills  in  1 706,  by  the  Ahoms.  About  the 
dose  of  the  x8th  century  the  Burmans  threatened  to  expd  the 
Kachari  raja  and  annex  his  territory;  the  British,  howe\ier, 
intervened  to  prevent  this,  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  raja 
without  heir  in  X830  they  obtained  the  territory  under  treaty. 
A  separate  prindpality  which  had  been  established  in  the  North 
Cachar  Hills  earlier  in  the  ccntuiy  by  a  servant  of  the  rsja.  aod 
had  been  subsequently  recognized  as  such,  was  taken  over  by 
the  British  in  X854  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  its  rulers.  Tbe 
southern  part  of  the  district  was  raided  several  times  in  the  igth 
century  by  the  turbulent  tribe  of  Lushais. 

CACHOEIRA,  an  important  inland  town  of  Bahia,  BrazS.  on 
the  Paraguassfi  river,  about  48  m.  from  S3o  Salvador,  with  whkb 
it  is  coxmected  by  river-boats.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  dty,  12,607; 
of  the  munidpality,  48,352.  The  Bahia  Central  railway  starts 
from  this  pdnt  and  extends  S.  of  W.  to  Machado  P<vteOa,  161  m . 
and  N.  to  Feira  de  Santa  Aima,  38  m.  Although  badly  situated 
on  the  lower  levels  of  the  river  (52  ft  above  sea-levd)  and  subject 
to  destructive  floods,  Cachoeira  is  one  of  the  most  thri^isi 
commerdal  and  industrial  centres  in  the  state.  It  exports  so^ 
and  tobacco  and  is  noted  for  its  dgar  and  cottMi  factories. 
•  CACTUS.  This  word,  applied  in  the  form  of  loiusns  by  iht 
andent  Greeks  to  some  prickly  plant,  was  adopted  by  liiuurcs 
as  the  name  of  a  group  of  curious  succulent  or  fleshy-stemmed 
plants,  most  of  them  prickly  and  leafless,  sook  of  which  pcoduoe 


txtuliful  flowen,  lod  an 


0  popular  in  out  gudeu  tbat  ibt 
i  appUnl  by  Unoaeua,  (he  DamF 
J1  with  vhit  is  DOW  regarded  u  the 


natunl  order  Cacuceie,  vrhich  eo 

It  ii  one  of  the  lew  LinoaeaD  generic  lerail  wtich  have  umd 
CDlitity  Kt  aiide  by  the  umo  kdopled  loi  Uie  modern  diviaioiu 
of  the  group. 

TIk  Cwtj  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  plants  having 
a  woody  aiia,  overlaid  with  thick  masses  of  cellulu  tiaue  lOmung 
the  floby  Items.  TbeM  ut  ulremtly  various  in  character  and 
form,  beinj  jIob«e,  cylindrical,  columnar  or  flattened  into  tesfy 
eipanaiaiit  or  thick  joint-like  divisions,  the  suiface  being  eiihei 
ribbed  like  a  melon,  or  drvelopnl  inta  nipple-like  protuberances, 
or  variously  angular,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  species 
furnished  copioualy  with  tufts  of  homy  spines,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  keen  and  powerfid.  Thee  lufu  ^o<r  the  position 
of  buds,  o(  which,  however,  comparatively  lew  an  developed. 
The  stems  ate  In  mott  cases  leafless,  using  the  term  in  a  popular 
sense;  Ibe  leaves,  if  present  at  aU,  being  generally  reduced  to 

less  succulent,  and  the  leaves,  though  rather  fleshy,  are  developed 
in  the  usual  farm.  The  flowers  are  fiequently  large  and  showy, 
and  arc  generally  attractive  from  their  high  colouring.  In  one 
group,  repmeoled  by  Ctraa,  they  consisi  of  a  tube,  more  or  less 
clongaled,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which,  towards  the  base,  arc 
developed  small  and  at-bisl  inconspicuous  scales,  which  gudually 
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fleshy  stems  and  branches  contain 


.—Prickly  Pear  {Opunlie  tulitrii), 
d:  3,  Same  in  venEcal  •ectloni  3, 
d:  4.  Koriionul  plan  ot  arrangemen 


d  by  t! 


n,  the  beaut; 


llameDS  which  with  the  pistil 

group,  represented  by  Ofunlia  (fig.  i),  the  flowers  are  rotate, 

thebaseof  the  tube,  in  both  groups,  the  ovary  becomes  tleveloped 
into  a  fleshy  (often  edible)  fruit,  thai  produced  by  the  Oftatlia 
being  knouiTi  as  the  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig. 

The  prindpal  modem  genera  are  grouped  by  the  differences 
in  the  flower -tube  just  eiplained.  Those  with  long -tubed 
flowen  comprise  the  genen  Udmaclus,  Uammillaria,  Ediitio- 
ciuim,  Ccrdu,  Pihecmu,  EcUnsfsli,  PiyOxaclui,  Efiphyilum, 
&c. ;  while  those  with  ibcil-tubed  flowers  are  Rkipialis,  OfiiMts, 

belong  almost  entirely  to  the  New  World;  but  some  of  the 
Opuntiai  have  been  lO  long  distributed  over  certain  pans  of 
Europe,  espedally  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
volcanic  soil  of  Italy,  that  they  appear  in  some  places  to  have 
taken  pOMeaiion  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  distinguished  with  dil$culty 
from  the  aboriainal  vesetalinn.  The  habitats  which  they  aflect 
rica,  the  aridity  of  which 
uence  ol  the  thickness  ol 

I  too  iipidly;  the  thick 


le  Opuni 


nk.     The'Sf 
iir  bouso,  urbe: 


a  lew 


1 1  It.  high,  the 


iiielherihi'af 
a  regular  scries  oi  ateuaicd 
It  five  larger  spines,  aecon- 
td  the  (ipol  the  plant  being 
by  a  cylindrical  crown  3  to  5  in.  high,  compoied  of 
'n,  needle-like  bristles,  ckxely  packed  wlih  rollony 


ill  red  berries.    Tbeie  iti 


r,  Aral  ripping  tbem  up  with  their  boms  and  tearing 

vhich  hat  an  agreeably  acid  Aavour,  is  fRquently  caicn 
I  Indie*.    The  tfcJaudi  are  distinguished  by  [be  distinct 

MaHHILLAUA. — This  genua,  which  comnriaesneariyViawieciH, 
noMly  Meiican.  with  a  lew  Bratilian  arid  Wot  IndLn.  is  cilleil 
lipplc  cactus,  arM  eonuns  of  globular  or  cylindriral  succulent  plants. 


:ii  di.aiiied.in  a  to 


'  yellow,  and  of  moderate  sue.    The  spines 
...^  ,^.^-^^j  ^..._.^.  -bite  and  yellow  tints  pedorniaating,  and 

they  arc  very  pretty  ot^ecli,  and  arc  hence  frequently  kept  in 
drawing-room  punt  case*.    They  grow  freely  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

ECHIHOCACTUS  (fig.  a)  i*  the  name  given  it*  th^  »n»m  hKiHiw  fh» 

popular  name  of  hedgehog  cactus.    It  cor 


SSSIX 


heflnhyH 


cylin- 


DCcupving  the  place  of  the  buds. 
The  Aowen.  produced  near  the 
apes  of  the  plant,  are  generally 
large  and  litvytry,  yellow  and  roao' 
being  the  prevailing  colours.  They 


plants  are  slow  growers  and  muiC 

have  plenty  of  aun  heat;  they  require  sandy  loam  with  a  inixtuR 

It  compriies  about  100  species,  largely  Menican  but  scattered 
thiDughSouthAmericaand  the  West  Indies.  _  TheitenuaracDlum- 

Ihe  lanrnt  and  moil  sinking  apecin  of  the  Renui.  is  a  native  of 

to  a  hei^t  ol  from  50  ft.  to  60  It.,  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  1  ft. 
to  a  it.,  often  unbraDchcd,  but  sometlmea  funished  with  brandica 
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wbicb  |Knr  noi  it  righi  uglc*  fram  the  m 
upwAiu  and  continue  their  growth  pAralh 
fmi  Iveke  to  twenty  ribi,  on  wludi  at  i 
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DT  limple,  divided  into  few  or  nuny  tidgc* 

fotmidable  apinrA-  E.  ptOijustta  pniduca  k  purpiun  iiuil  rocm- 
blinv  m  ffooKbeiTy,  wbich  i*  very  Kood  eatinv^  and  the  Octliy  pen 
of  tb  Hem  ilKli;  whicli  li  ailed  taiaa  M  Ak*  by  the  Meilcane, 
li  eaten  by  them  at  a  vegetable  alter  removing  tbe  tpiDa. 

PiLociaiui,  the  old  BiantHtui,  (gnu  a  uniU  (rnu  with  uUiili 
erect,  fl»hy,  angiiUte  ■(£«■,  on  wbitJi,  with  the  tufta  ot  apinei.  are 
developed  halr-Etce  bodice,  whkh,  though  rather  coene,  bear  lorae 
cetemblaoce  to  the  hoary  locki  of  an  old  nun.  The  plant!  ate 
ncar^  allied  to  Cernu.  diSeitng  cUefly  in  the  aorifenwi  portion 
deveto|Hng  thev  longer  and  more  attemiatcd  hair-Ulic  ipins.  which 
■UTTDund  the  Ihuc  of  the  Aowen  and  form  a  deuae  woolly  head  or 
cephaliun.  ThemoB  [amiliaiipcdeiiii*.  tHlIu,a  Meidcanptint, 
which  though  teldom  eeen  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  bdght  ia 
fRcnhoaia.  rncba  from  lo  It.  to  30  (t.  in  itt  native  country. 

aulbon  (tom  Com.  They  are  dwail,  rib^.  (Iafcu«  or  cylin- 
drical plaott;  and  the  flowen,  which  are  produced  from  (he  tide 
initcad  of  the  apci  of  the  ttem,  are  large,  and  in  tome  caae*  veiv 
beautiful,  being  lemirluble  Cor  the  leiwth  of  tbe  tube,  which  u 
more  or  leea  covered  with  brittly  hau^  They  are  aativei  of  Braail. 
Bolivia  and  Chile. 

PHViLOCACtua  (Eg.  3),  (he  Leaf  Cacttit  family,  conuKt  of  about 
^  doKii  ipecicB.  founcf  in  Central  and  troincal  South  America- 


I  anri«l  with  aharp. 


Ed  ID  being  •hnbby  and 
anchea  cornpreued  and 
1  to  reienible  thick  Aeihy  leavu,  with  a  urong  nediaa 
gunded  woody  bale.    The  margini  of  tbeee  leaf-Ulie 


tamiiy,  being  of  miy  culture,  free  blooaiing  and  remaritably  ibowy, 
the  colour  <^  the  Bowen  nnginf  from  rich  crimeon,  through  mae- 
plnk  to  creamy  white.  Cuitingfl  etrilre  readily  in  iprini  before 
growth  haa  conunenced :  they  ibould  be  potted  in  3.in.  or  4-in-  poK. 
well  drained,  in  loamy  ual  made  veiy  ponnn  by  the  admixture  01 
finely  broiren  crocke  arKl  tand,  and  pkad  in  a  lempenture  nf  to'; 
when  thCK  pota  an  tilled  with  roou  they  are  to  be  ihlfted  into 
larger  OBO.  W  crverpotting  mun  be  avoided.  During  the  tummer 
th^need  conilderable  heat,  all  the  light  poHbleand  plenty  olair^ 
in  winter  a  tempenture  of  45*  or  yi'  will  tK  tuJficicni,  and  they 
nuB  be  kept  lolcnblji  dry  at  the  toot.  By  the  ipiini  they  may 
have  larger  pM>  if  nqimed  and  thould  be  kept  In  a  hot  and  fairly 
■olatentd  ■tno^keec;  aad  by  tbe  end  of  June,  when  they  have 


a,  PiyihcvlZ' 


of^i^'kavnTbiit  difier  in  hivTng  ih™  di^ 

a  Joint  tv  which  th^  aeparaic  ipDntancouily;  tac  nar^a  an 
crenate  or  dentate,  and  tbe  floKert.  which  are  larfe  Knd  Aow^, 
ninnta  or  orimaon,  appear  at  tbe  apea  of  the  terviaal  foiaiv  !■ 
JS.  itiuuatMm  the  flowen  have  a  very  diflcnnt  aincct  fnn  tlu  ti 
ether  Cun'.  from  the  moulh  id  the  tube  beint  (AbqsE  and  tbe  w- 
aenta  all  reOeied  at  tbe  tip.  The  fhon  eeparale  piles  <d  wiA 
thcae  planta  are  made  up  irow  out  of  each  other,  eo  tbat  the  bn^ihd 
may  be  laid  to  mcmbk  kava  joined  tofcther  endwite. 

RHirgAUS.aEenulof  about  u  tropical  apKieE.  mainly  in  Cotn! 
and  South  America,  but  a  few  in  tropical  Alrin  aiHJ  ^T^Hl—^^ 
It  iaa  very  heterogeneou*  group,  being  Aethy.«eiipmed  with  ■  wvoi^ 


a,  la  a  lar^e  typral 


berfie*,  bean  to— ^  .  _ 
•prcia  are  epiphytal  in  paoii. 
DeunTiA.  tbe  prickly  pear,  or  Indiao  fig  ca 

fvot'ln^Tand 

groupa.    They  are  lleihy  ihruU,  with  muBikd,   ■  III  lllliMi   lad 

Kparete  jolnta  or  pnrta.  whkh  aie  much  eoopeciaed.  often  el^ce 
or  Hbocbiciilar,dolt«l  over  in  apiril  lines  with  email.  Beaky,  radacaa 

or  hooked  ipinea  of  two  formi.  The  flowen  an  manly  ydow  n 
reddith-yeltow.  and  are  aucceeded  by  pear-ahaped  or  etf-a^a^ 
fruita,  having  a  broad  ■:ar  at  the  top.  f umiibed  on  their  a^l.  ttH^v 
rind  wUb  luTti  of  ■mall  .pine..  Tbe  aweel.  juicy  frvii  of  O.  wmltai 
and  O,  Taaa  an  luucb  eaten  under  the  name  af  er^Uy  pan.  at 
are  greatly  ettcemed  for  their  cooling  propcrtiea.  Boeb  tbeee  ^icaci 
are  citeniively  cultivated  for  their  fruit  in  Souibera  Europe;  rlit 
f^anariei  and  northern  Africa;  and  the  fruita  ore  lue  Hafrneevlr 
to  be  ieen  ia  Cavent  Garden  Market  ind  ia  the  ibopa  (rf  thchai&« 
fruiteren  of  the  Bxtropolia-  0.  taJtom  ii  hardy  in  tbe  wwtb  d 
Ensland. 

The  cochineal  Uuect  ii  nurtured  on  a  ipeci^  of  Of^^it  (Q. 
uedHUi/ira),  lepanted  by  K>n>e  authon  under  the  name  of  Wl^liw. 
and  •omctiaiea  alu  oa  O.  TrnM.   Plancatkiai  td  tbe  m>|hI  aid  Ik 

narinf  thia iniect,tbe  Cdhw CatH, and  tbeae often csBtaunuer 
aa  Bwoo  planta.  The  femalea  arc  placed  on  the  ptaoti  about  Amew. 
and'ln  four  montha  the  fine  crop  of  cdchiaal  ia  gathered,  iwq  am 
being  iHtxIucedinthecourBe  erf  the  year-  The  native  cowatry  of  ibc 
inicct  ia  Meaico,  and  it  ia  tbeie  mon  or  leta  cultivated;  bn  tie 
pan  of  our  aupply  comet  ftoa  Coiombia  ami  tbe  Caaaiy 

■SD*  acniLiAiA.  or    Barladoei   gooaeberry.   the   <Vbi 

"  of  Linnieua.  dincn  from  the  reet  in  bavif^  woody  ate^ 
^ing  aoBiaewfaal  Aeiky,  bat 

•pedea  ■  IreiqueWjy  wd 
Then  an  aboat  a  devn 


andiuf.bearii 


-■78,),  ; 
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pitting  his  twentirth  yeu  be  bad  travelled  thnnth  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  France  aad  Portugal,  and  bad  mdied  ihr 
titeratnrea  of  tbeae  couotriei.  On  hii  muiti  to  Spala  be  cstoed 
the  army  and  rose  to  the  tank  of  coJoncL  He  wai  kiUed  at  the 
■lege  of  Gibraltar,  on  tbe  ijlh  of  Februair  i;Si.  Hit  £n 
publiihed  work  wai  a  ibymed  tragedy,  Dai  Satcht  Ccrai, 
Candt  dt  CaitOia  (i;;i).  In  the  following  year  he  publsAed  ha 
EniiUi  d  la  VidOa,  a  prose  latin  ui  wpetficial  knowledge. 
which  waa  very  tncceitful,  la  1713  appeared  a  fohiBe  U 
miuellaneoua  poena,  Ckm  it  mi  jtanllid,  and  after  Ut  death 
then  waa  found  imang  hi)  HSS.  a  Mti«*  at  Gctitioii)  Icilai 
in  the  ityle  of  the  leHrer  J'rpuur;  Ibete  vac  imcd  ii 
t79J  under  tbe  title  of  Cortaj  ■aamcrcai.  A  good  edition  ef 
hii  works  appeared  at  Madiid,  in  j  volt.,  187}.  Tlua  it  aoppk- 
menled  by  the  Oirai  iiHiitiu  (Fui^  1S94}  pnhlotad  by  B. 
Foulcbfr-DenMic. 
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CADAHOnO  (or  Ca  Da  Mosto),  ALVISB  (X432-X477)*  a 
Venetian  explorer,  navigator  and  writer,  celebrated  for  his 
voyages  in  the  Portuguese  service  to  West  Africa.  In  1454  he 
sailed  from  Venice  for  Flanders,  and,  being  detained  by  contrary 
winds  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  was  enlisted  by  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator  among  his  explorers,  and  given  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  sailed  (32nd  of  March  145 5)  for  the  south.  Visit- 
ing the  Madeira  group  and  the  Canary  Islands  (of  both  which  he 
gives  an  elaborate  account,  especially  concerned  with  European 
colonization  and  native  customs),  and  coasting  the  West  Sahara 
(whose  tribes,  trade  and  trade-routes  he  likewise  describes  in 
detail),  he  arrived  at  the  Senegal,  whose  lower  course  had  already, 
as  he  tells  us,  been  explored  by  the  Portuguese  60  m.  up.  The 
negro  lands  and  tribes  south  of  the  Senegal,  and  especially  the 
country  and  people  of  Budomel,  a  friendly  chief  reigning  about 
50  m.  beyond  the  river,  are  next  treated  with  equal  wealth  of 
interesting  detail,  and  Cadamosto  thence  proceeded  towards 
the  Gambia,  which  he  asttnded  some  distance  (here  also  examin- 
ing races,  manners  and  customs  with  minute  attention),  but 
found  the  natives  extremely  hostile,  and  so  returned  direct  to 
Portugal.  Cadamosto  expressly  refers  to  the  chart  he  kept 
of  this  voyage.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  he  records  an 
observation  of  the-  "  Southern  Chariot "  (Southern  Cross). 
Next  year  (1456)  he  went  out  again  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Henry.  Doubling  Cape  Blanco  he  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  o>n- 
trary  winds,  and  thus  made  the  first  known  discovery  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Having  explored  Boavista  and  Santiago, 
and  found  them  uninhabited,  he  returned  to  the  African  mainland, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande  and  Geba.  Returning 
thence  to  Portugal,  he  seems  to  have  remained  there  till  1463, 
when  he  reappeared  at  Venice.    He  died  in  1477. 

Besides  the  accounts  of  his  two  voyag;es,  Cadamosto  left  a  narra- 
tive of  Pedro  de  Cintra's  explorations  m  1461  (or  1463)  to  Sicrre 
Leone  and  beyond  Cape  Mesurado  to  El  Mtna  and  the  Gold  Coast; 
all  these  rebtions  first  appeared  in  the  1507  Vicenza  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels  (the  Paesinavamente  retrovati  ei  novo  mondo 
da  Alberico  Vesputio  FUnentino) ;  they  have  frequently  since  been 
reprinted  and  translated  (e.f.  lul.  text  in  1508,  1512.  1510,  ijjai, 
1550  (Ramusio),  &c.;  Lat.  version.  Itinerarium  PortuialUnstum, 
&c.,  1508,  1533  (Grynaeus),  &c.;  Ft.  S^su^rt  le  nouoean  monde, 
&c.,  1516, 1531 ;  German,  Newe  unbtkante  LandU,  &c..  1508).  See 
also  C.  Schcfer,  Relalion  des  voyages  ...  de  Ca'  da  Mosto  (1895) : 
R.  H.  Major.  Henry  the  Navigator  (x868).pp.346-387:  C.  R.  Beazley. 
Jienry  the  Navigator  (1895).  pp.  361-388;  Yule  Oldham,  Discovery 
of  Ike  Cape  Verde  Islands  (18^),  esp.  pp.  4-i<. 

1 1  may  be  noted  that  Antonio  Uso  di  Mare  (Antontotto  Ususmaris), 
the  Genoese,  wrote  his  famous  letter  of  the  I3th  of  December  1455 
(purporting  to  record  a  meeting  with  the  last  surviving  descendant 
of  the  Genoese-Indian  expedition  of  I3qi,  at  or  near  the  Gambia), 
after  accompanying  Cadamosto  to  West  Africa;  see  Beazley, 
Dawn  of  Modem  Geography  (1893),  iii.  416-418. 

CADA8TRB  (a  French  word  from  the  Late  Lat.  capiUutrum, 
a  register  of  the  poll-tax),  a  register  of  the  real  property  of  a 
country,  with  details  of  the  area,  the  owners  and  the  value. 
A  *'  cadastral  survey  "  is  properly,  therefore,  one  which  gives  such 
information  as  the  Domesday  Book,  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  loosely  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(i «  2500),  which  is  on  sufficiently  large  a  scale  to  give  the  area 
of  every  field  or  piece  of  ground. 

CADDIS-FLY  and  CADDIS-WORM,  the  name  given  to  insects 
with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  moths,  sometimes  referred  to 
the  Ncuroptera,  sometimes  to  a  special  order,  the  Trichoptera, 
in  allusion  to  the  hairy  clothing  of  the  body  and  wings.  Apart 
from  this  feature  the  Trichoptera  also  differ  from  the  typical 
Ncuroptera  in  the  relatively  simple,  mostly  longitudinal neuration 
of  the  wings,  the  absence  or  obsolescence  of  the  mandibles  and 
the  semi-haustcUate  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth-parts. 
Although  caddis-flies  are  sometimes  referred  to  several  families, 
the  differences  between  the  groups  are  of  no  great  importance. 
Hence  the  insects  may  more  conveniently  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  single  family  Pkryganeidae.  The  larvae  known 
as  caddis-worms  are  aquatic  The  mature  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  water,  and  the  newly-hatched  larvae  provide  them- 
selves with  cases  made  of  various  particles  such  as  grains  of  sand, 
pieces  of  wood  or  leaves  stuck  together  with  silk  secreted  from 
the  salivary  glands  of  the  insect.    These  cases  differ  greatly 


in  structure  and  shape.  Tliose  of  Pkyrganea  consist  of  bits 
of  twigs  or  leaves  cut  to  a  suitable  length  and  laid  side  by  side  in 
a  long  qrirally-ooiled  band,  forming  the  wall  of  a  subcylindrical 
cavity.  The  cavity  of  the  tube  of  Hdicopsycke,  composed  of 
grains  of  sand,  is  itself  spirally  coiled,  so  that  the  case  exactly 
resemUes  a  small  snail-diell  in  shape.  One  species  of  Limno- 
pkilus  uses  small  but  entire  leaves;  another,  the  shells  of  the  pond- 
snail  Planffrbis;  another,  pieces  oi  stick  arranged  transversely 
with  reference  to  the  lon^  axis  of  the  tube.  To  admit  of  the 
free  inflow  and  outflow  of  currents  of  water  necessary  for  respira- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  means  of  filamentous  abdominal 
tracheal  gills,  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  are  open.  Sometimes  the 
cases  are  fixed,  but  more  often  portable.  In  the  latter  case  the 
lairva  crawls  about  the  bottom  of  the  water  or  up  the  stems  of 
plants,  with  its  thickly-chitinized  head  and  legs  protruding 
from  the  larger  orifice,  while  it  maintains  a  secure  hold  of  the 
silk  lining  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  hooks  at  the 
posterior  end  of  its  soft  defenceless  abdomen.  Their  food  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature.  Some  species, 
however,  are  alleged  to  be  camivorotis,  and  a  North  American 
form  of  the  genus  Hydropsyche  is  said  to  spin  around  the  mouth 
of  its  burrow  a  silken  net  for  the  capture  of  small  animal  organisms 
living  in  the  water.  Before  passing  into  the  pupal  stage,  the 
larva  partially  closes  the  orifice  of  the  tube  with  sOk  or  pieces 
of  stone  loosely  spun  together  and  pervioxts  to  water.  Through 
this  temporary  protection  the  active  pupa,  wMch  dosdy  re- 
sembles the  mature  insect,  subsequently  bites  a  way  by  means 
of  its  strong  mandibles,  and  rising  to  ^e  surface  of  the.  water 
casts  the  pt^Md  integument  and  becomes  sexually  adult. 

The  above  sketch  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  ihe  life- 
history  of  a  great  majority  of  species  of  caddis-flies.  It  is  only 
necessazy  here  to  mention  one  anomalous  form,  Enoicyia  pusiUa, 
in  which  the  mature  female  is  win^ess  and  the  larva  is  terrestrial, 
living  in  moss  or  decayed  leaves. 

Caddis-flies  are  universally  distributed.  Geologically  they  are 
known  to  date  back  to  the  Oligocene  period,  and  wings  believed 
to  be  referable  to  them  have  been  foxmd  in  Liassic  and  Jurassic 
beds.  (R.LP.) 

CADDO,  a  conlederacy  of  North  American  Indian  tribes 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Caddoan  stock,  represented  in  the 
south  by  the  Caddos,WichitaandKichai,  and  in  the  north  by  the 
Pawnee  and  Arikara  tribes.  The  Caddos,  now  reduced  to  some 
500,  settled  in  western  Oklahoma,  formerly  ranged  over  the 
Red  River  (Louisiana)  country,  in  what  is  now  Arkansas,  northern 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  native  name  of  the  confederacy 
is  Hasinai,  corrupted  by  the  French  into  Asinais  and  Cenis. 
The  Caddoan  tribes  were  mostly  agricultural  and  sedentary, 
and  to-day  they  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  in- 
telligence. 

See  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CADE,  JOHN  (d.  1450),  commonly  called  Jack  Cade,  English 
rebel  and  leader  of  the  rising  of  1450,  was  probably  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  but  the  details  of  his  early  life  are  very  scanty.  He 
seems  to  have  resided  for  a  time  in  Sussex,  to  have  fled  from  the 
country  after  committing  a  murder,  and  to  have  served  in  the 
French  wars.  Returning  to  England,  he  settled  in  Kent  under 
the  name  of  Aylmcr  and  married  a  lady  of  good  position.  When 
the  men  of  Kent  rose  in  rebellion  in  May  1450,  they  were  led  by 
a  man  who  took  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  who  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  identical  with  Cade.  Mr  James  Gairdner, 
however,  considers  it  probable  that  Cade  did  not  take  command 
of  the  rebels  until  after  the  skirmish  at  Sevenoaks  on  the  iSth 
of  June.  At  all  events,  it  was  Cade  who  led  the  insurgents  from 
Blackheath  to  Southwark,  and  under  him  they  made  their  way 
into  London  on  the  3rd  of  July.  A  part  of  the  populace  was 
doubtless  favourable  to  the  rebels,  but  the  opposing  party 
gained  strength  when  Cade  and  his  men  began  to  plunder. 
Having  secured  the  execution  of  James  Ficnnes,  Baron  Say  and 
Selc,  and  of  William  Crowmcr,  sheriff  of  Kent,  Cade  and  his 
followers  retired  to  Southwark,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  after  a 
fierce  struggle  on  London  Bridge,  the  citizens  prevented  them 
from  re-entering  the*  dty.    Cade  then  met  the  chancellor,  John 
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Kemp,  archbishop  of  York,  and  ^^^Iliaxn  of  Wayneflete,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  terms,  of  peace  were  arranged.  Pardons 
were  drawn  up,  that  for  the  leaders  being  in  the  name  of  Mortimer. 
Cade,  however,  retained  some  of  his  men,  and  at  this  time,  or 
a  day  or  two  earlier,  broke  open  the  prisons  in  Southwark  and 
released  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  joined  his  band.  Having 
collected  some  booty,  he  went  to  Rochester,  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  capture  Queenborough  castle,  and  then  quarrelled 
with  hb  followers  over  some  plunder.  On  the  zoth  of  July  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  him  in'  the  name  of  Cade,  and  a 
reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Escaping  into  Sussex 
he  was  captured  at  Heathficld  on  the  xath.  During  the  scuffle 
he  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  on  the  day  of  his  capture  he 
died  in  the  cart  which  was  conveying  him  to  London.  The  body 
was  afterwards  beheaded  and  quartered,  Und  in  1451  Cade  was 
attainted. 

See  Robert  Fabyan,  The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France, 
edited  by  H.  Ellis  (London,  1811);  William  of  VVorcester,  Annates 
rerum  AngUcarum,  edited  by  J.  Stevenson,  Q^ondon,  1864);  An 
English  Chronicle  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V. 
ani  Henry  VI.,  edited  bvT.  S.  Davies  (London,  1856);  Historical 
Collections  of  a  Citiun  of  London,  edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (London, 
1876);  Three  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles,  edited  by  J.  Gairdner 
(London,  1880);  J.  Gairdner,  Introduction  to  the  PasUm  Letters 
(London,  1904) ;  G.  Krichn,  The  English  Rising  of  /450  (Stiaaburg, 
1892.) 

CADENABBIA,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Como,  about  1 5  m.  N.N.E.  by  steamer  from  the  town  of  Como. 
It  is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Como,  and  owing  to 
the  great  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  vegetation,  and  its 
sheltered  situation,  is  a  favourite  spring  and  autiunn  resort. 
The  most  famous  of  its  villas  is  the  Villa  Carlotta,  now  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  which  contains  marble 
reliefs  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the  triumph  of  Alexander, 
and  statues  by  Canova. 

CADENCE  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  cadentia,  from 
caderCf  to  fall),  a  falling  or  sinking,  espedally  as  applied  to 
rhythmical  or  musical  sounds,  as  in  the  "  fall "  of  the  voice  in 
speaking,  the  rhythm  or  measure  of  verses,  song  or  dance.  In 
music,  the  word  is  used  of  the  dosing  chords  of  a  musical  phrase, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce,  lirst  an 
expectation  or  suspense,  and  then  an  impression  of  finality, 
indicating  also  the  key  strongly.  "  Cadenza,"  the  Italian  form 
of  the  same  word,  is  used  of  a  free  flourish  in  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental composition,  introduced  immediately  before  the  dose 
of  a  movement  or  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  The  object  is  to 
display  the  performer's  technique,  or  to  prevent  too  abrupt  a 
contrast  between  two  movements.  Cadenzas  are  usually  left 
to  the  improvisation  of  the  performer,  but  are  sometimes  written 
in  full  by  the  composer,  or  by  some  famous  executant,  as  in  the 
cadenza  in  Brahms's  Violin  Concerto,  written  by  Joseph  Joachim. 

CADER IDRIS  ("  the  Seat  of  Idris  "),  the  second  most  imposing 
mountain  in  North  Wales,  standing  in  Merionethshire  to  the  S. 
of  Dolgelly,  between  the  broad  estuaries  of  the  Mawddach  and 
the  Dovey.  It  is  so  called  in  memory  of  Idris  Gawr,  celebrated 
in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the  three  "  Gwjm  Serenyddion,"  or 
"  Happy  Astronomers,"  of  Wales,  who  is  traditionally  supposed 
to  bave  made  his  observations  on  this  peak.  Its  loftiest  point, 
known  as  Pen-y-gader,  rises  to  the  height  of  29x4  ft.,  and  in 
clear  weather  commands  a  magnificent  panorama  of  immense 
extent.  The  mountain  is  everywhere  steep  and  rocky,  especially 
on  its  southern  side,  which  falls  abruptly  towards  the  Lake  of 
Tal-y-llyn.  Mention  of  Cader  Idris  and  its  legends  is  freauent  in 
Welsh  literature,  old  and  modern. 

CADET  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  Late  Lat.  capitetlum,  a 
diminutive  of  caput,  head,  through  the  Provencal  form  capdet), 
the  head  of  an  inferior  branch  of  a  family,  a  younger  son; 
particularly  a  military  term  for  an  accepted  candidate  for  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  who  is  undergoing  training  to 
become  an  officer.  This  latter  use  of  the  term  arose  in  France, 
where  it  was  applied  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  noUesse  who 
giined  commissioned  rank,  not  by  serving  in  the  ranks  or  by 
entering  the  icdes  militaires,  but  by  becoming  attached  to  corps 


without  pay  but  with  certain  privileges.    "Cadet  CaKpi»*  a 

the  British  service,  are  bodies  of  hoy%  or  ycraths 

armed  and  trained  on  volunteer  military  lines. 

"  cadet,"  through  the  Scots  form  "  cadee," 

a  messenger-boy,  and  particulariy  one  who  csrries  dubs  at  foif, 

and  also  the  slang  worid  "  cad,"  a  vulgar,  iU-bced  pcnoau 

CADGER  (a  word  of  obscure  origin  possibly  oonnected  with 
"  catch "),  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  a  carrier  of  fann  prodnce  to 
market.  The  word  in  this  sense  has  fallen  into  dmse,  and  vam 
is  used  for  a  beggar  or  loafer,  one  who  gets  his  living  in  bmxc  or 
less  questionable  ways. 

CADI  {qd^)t  a  judge  in  a  fna^kama  or  Mahommedan  eccfeai- 
asttcal  court,  in  which  decisions  are  rendered  on  the  basis  of  tte 
canon  law  of  Islam  {skari  *a).  It  is  a  general  duty,  acoocdisg  to 
canon  law,  upon  a  Moslem  community  to  judge  legal  dispotes 
on  this  basis,  and  it  is  an  individual  duty  upon  the  reier  of  tbe 
community  to  appoint  a  cadi  to  act  for  the  oommtuiity.  Accord- 
ing to  Shifi'ite  law,  such  a  cadi  must  be  a  maJe,  face,  adult 
Moslem,  intelligent,  of  unassailed  character,  able  to  see,  hear  and 
write,  learned  in  the  Koran,  the  traditions,  the  Agreenent,  the 
differences  of  the  legal  schools,  acquainted  with  Arabic , 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran.  He  must  not  sit  in 
except  under  necessity,  but  in  some  open,  acoesnUe  place.  Be 
must  maintain  a  strictly  impartial  attitude  of  body  sad  msid, 
accept  no  presents  from  the  peofde  of  his  dbtrict,  and  render 
judj^ent  only  when  he  is  in  a  normal  condition  mentally  and 
physically.  He  may  not  engage  in  any  busness.  He  shall  ride 
to  the  plaoe  where  he  holds  court,  .greeting  the  people  oa  bodh 
sides.  He  shall  visit  the  sick  and  those  returned  from  a  jonxncy, 
and  attend  funerals.  On  some  of  these  pmnts  the  codes  differ, 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  qualification,  built  up 
theoretically  by  the  canonists. 

See  Mahommedan  Law;  also  JuynboO.  I>9  Moh^mmtdMnteU 
Wet  (Leiden,  1903).  pp.  287  ff.;  Sachau,  Mnhammedawischn  Redk 
(Berlin,  1897).  pp.  687  ff.  (D.  B.  Ma.) 

CADILLAC,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Wexford  coimty» 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Cadillac,  about  95  m.  K.  by  £.  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  about  85  m.  N.W.  of  Bay  City.  Fop^  (1890) 
4461;  (1900)  5997,  of  whom  1676  were  f<»eign-bom;  (1904) 
6893 ;  (1910)  837$.  It  is  served  by  the  Ann  Arb^  and  the  Graad 
Rapids  &  Indiana  railways.  Cadillac  overlooks  picturesque  lake 
scenery,  and  the  good  fishing  for  pike,  pickerd  and  perdi  in 
the  lake,  and  for  brook  trout  in  streams  near  by,  attracts  many 
visitors.  Among  the  dty's  chief  manufactures  are  hardw«)d 
lumber,  iron,  tables,  crates  and  woodenware,  veneer,  flooring 
and  flour.  Cadillac  was  settled  in  1871,  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  under  the  name  of  Clam  Lake  in  1875,  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  under  its  present  name  (from  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac) 
in  1877,  and  was  rechartered  in  1895. 

CADIZ,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Negros  Ocddental,  island  of 
Negros,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  N.  coast,  about  SS  ni.  K.X.E. 
of  Bac61od,  the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  16,429.  Lumber  products 
are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  a  saw-mill  here  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  Philippines. 

CADIZ  (CdJtz),  a  maritime  province  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from  the  province  of 
Seville;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Seville,  E.  by  MUaga,  S.E. 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  452,659;  area  2834  sq.  m.; 
indusive,  in  each  case,  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Ceuta.  on 
the  Moroccan  coast,  which  bdong,  for  administrative  purposes, 
to  Cadiz.  The  sea-board  of  Cadiz  possesses  several  futures  of 
exceptional  interest.  On  the  Atlantic  littoral,  the  brood  Gnadal- 
quivir  estuary  marks  the  frontier  of  Seville;  farther  south,  tlw 
river  Guadalete,  which  waters  the  northern  districts,  faOs  into 
the  magnificent  double  bay  of  Cadiz;  farther  south  again,  is 
Cape  Trafalgar,  famous  for  the  Briti^  naval  victory  of  1&05. 
Near  Trafalgar,  the  river  Barbate  issues  into  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries,  which 
combine  with  it  to  form,  near  its  mouth,  the  broad  and  marshy 
Laguna  de  la  Janda.  Punta  Marrpqui,  on  the  straits,  is  the 
southernmost  promontory  of  the  European  mainland.    The 
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most  conspicuous  femture  of  the  east  coast  is  Algeciras  Bay, 
overlooked  by  the  rock  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  The  river 
Guadlaro,  which  drains  the  eastern  highlands,  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean dose  to  the  frontier  of  Milaga.  In  the  interior  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  comparatively  level  western  half 
of  Cadiz  and  the  very  picturesque  mountain  ranges  of  the  eastern 
half,  which  are  well  wooded  and  abound  in  game.  The  whole 
region  known  as  the  Campo  de  Gibraltar  is  of  this  character; 
but  it  is  in  the  north-east  that  the  summits  are  most  dosely 
massed  together,  and  attain  their  greatest  altitudes  in  the  Cerro 
de  San  Cristobal  (5630  ft.)  and  the  Sierra  del  Pinar  (5413  ft.). 

The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  some  parts  of  the 
coast  only  being  unhealthy  owing  to  a  marshy  soil.  Severe 
drought  is  not  imusual,  and  it  was  largely  this  cause,  together 
with  want  of  capital,  and  the  dependence  of  the  peasantry  on 
farming  and  fishhig,  that  brought  about  the  distress  so  prevalent 
early  in  the  20th  century.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil,  espedally  wines  and  olives.  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (Xeres)  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  and  export  of  sherry.  The  fisheries 
furnish  about  2500  tpns  of  fish  per  annum,  one-fifth  part  of  which 
is  salted  for  export  and  the  rest  consumed  in  Spain.  There  are 
no  important  mines,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  pans  near  Cadiz,  San  Fernando, 
Puerto  Real  and  Santa  Maria.  The  railway  from  Seville  passes 
through  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  to  Cadiz  and  San  Fernando,  and 
another  line,  from  Granada,  terminates  at  Algedras;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3oth  century,  although  it  was  proposed  to 
construct  railways  from  Jerez  inland  to  Grazalcma  and  coastwise 
from  San  Fernando  to  Tarifa,  travellers  who  wished  to  visit 
these  places  were  compelled  to  use  the  old-fashioned  dib'gence, 
over  indifferent  roads,  or  to  go  by  sea.  The  principal  seaports 
are,  after  Cadiz  the  capital  (pop.  1900, 69,382),  Algedras  (13,302), 
La  Llnea  (31,862),  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (20,120),  Puerto  Real 
(10,535),  the  naval  station  of  San  Fernando  (29,635),  San  Lucar 
(23,883)  and  Tarifa  (11,723);  the  prindpal  inland  towns  are 
Arcos  dc  la  Frontera  (13,926),  Chidana  (xo,868),  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera  (63.473),  Medina  Sidonia  (11,040),  and  V6jer  de  la 
Frontera  (11,298).  These  are  all  described  in  separate  artides. 
Grazalema  (5587),  Jimena  de  la  Frontera  (7549),  and  San  Roque 
(8569)  are  less  important  towns  with  some  trade  in  leather, 
cork,  wine  and  farm  produce.  They  all  contain  many  Moorish 
antiquities,  and  Grazalema  probably  represents  the  Roman 
LaciduUrmium.    (See  also  Andalusia.) 

CADIZ  ( in  Lat.  Gades^  and  formerly  called  Coles  by  the  Eng- 
lish), the  capital  and  prindpal  seaport  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Cadiz;  on  the  Bay  of  (^diz,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  36*  27'  N.  and  6°  12'  W.,  94  m.  by  rail  S.  of  SeviUe.  Pop. 
(1900)  69,382.  Cadiz  is  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  about  5  m.  infto  the  sea,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Jxs  noble  bay,  more  than  30  m. 
in  circuit,  and  almost  entirdy  land-locked  by  the  isthmus  and  the 
headlands  which  lie  to  the  north-east,  has  prindpally  contributed 
to  its  comroerdal  importance.  The  outer  bay  stretches  from 
the  promontory  and  town  of  Rota  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guadalete;  the  inner  bay,  protected  by  the  forts  of  Matagorda 
and  Puntales,  affords  generally  good  anchorage,  and  contains 
a  harbour  formed  by  a  projecting  mole,  where  vessels  of  small 
burden  may  discharge.  The  entrance  to  the  bays  is  rendered 
somewhat  dangerous  by  the  low  shelving  rocks  (Cochino^  and  Las 
Puercas)  which  encumber  the  passage,  and  by  the  shifting 
banks  of  mud  deposited  by  the  Guadalete  and  the  Rio  Santi 
Petri,  a  broad  channel  separating  the  Isla  de  Leon  from  the  main- 
land. At  the  mouth  of  this  channel  is  the  village  of  Caracca; 
close  beside  it  is  the  important  naval  arsenal  of  San  Fernando 
{q.v.)\  and  on  the  isthmus  are  the  defensive  works  known  as  the 
Cortadura,  or  Fort  San  Fernando,  and  the  well-frequented  sea- 
bathing establishments. 

From  its  almost  insular  position  Cadiz  enjoys  a  mild  and 
serene  climate.  The  Medina^  or  land-wind,  so-called  because  it 
blows  from  the  direction  of  Medina  Sidonia,  prevails  during  the 
winter;  the  moisture-laden    Viraz^n,  a  westerly   sea-breeze, 


sets  in  with  the  spring.  Ihe  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
64"  F.,  while  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  vary 
only  about  10^  above  and  below  this  point;  but  the  damp 
atmosphere  is  very  oppressive  in  summer,  and  its  unhealthiness 
is  enhanced  by  the  inadequate  drainage  and  the  masses  of  rotting 
seaweed  piled  along  the  shore.  The  high  death-rate,  nearly  45  per 
thousand,  is  also  due  to  the  bad  water-supply,  the  water  being 
either  collected  in  dstems  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  brought 
at  great  expense  from  Santa  Maria  on  the  opposite  coast  by  an 
aqueduct  nearly  30  m.  long.  An  English  company  started  a 
waterworks  in  Cadiz  about  1875,  but  came  to  grief  through  the 
incapadty  of  the  peculation  to  appreciate  its  necessity. 

The  dty,  which  is  6  or  7  m.  in  drcumference,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  five  gates,  one  of  which  a>mmunicates 
with  the  isthmus.  Seen  from  a  distance  off  the  coast,  it  presents 
a  magnificent  display  of  snow-white  turrets  rising  majestically 
from  the  sea;  and  for  the  uniformity  and  elegance  of  its  buildings, 
it  must  certainly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Spain, 
although,  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  its  streets  and  squares 
are  necessarily  contracted.  Every  house  annually  receives  a 
coating  of  whitewash,  which,  when  it  is  new,  produces  a  disagree- 
able ^re.  The  dty  is  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  deceptive 
air  of  deanliness,  its  quiet  streets,  where  no  wheeled  traffic 
passes,  and  its  lavish  use  of  white  Italian  marble.  But  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Cadiz  is  the  marine  promenades,  fringing 
the  dty  all  round  between  the  ramparts  and  the  sea,  especially 
that  called  the  Alameda,  on  the  eastern  side,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  shipping  in  the  bay  and  the  pdrts  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  houses  are  generally  lofty  and  surmounted  by  turrets  and 
fiat  roofs  in  the  Moorish  style. 

Cadiz  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  ^o  Is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Seville,  but  its  chid  conventual' and  monastic  institutions 
have  been  suppressed.  Gf  its  two  cathedrals,  one  was  originally 
erected  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  (i  252-1 284),  and  rebuilt  after 
1596;  the  other,  begun  in  1722,  was  completed  between  1832  and 
1838.  Under  the  high  altar  of  the  old  cathedral  rises  the  only 
freshwater  spring  in  Cadiz.  The  chief  secular  buildings  include 
the  Hospido,  or  Casa  de  Misericordia,  adorned  with  a  marble 
portico,  and  having  an  interior  court  with  Doric  colonnades;  the 
bull-ring,  with  room  for  12,000  spectators;  the  two  theatres,  the 
prison,  the  custom-house,  and  the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian 
on  the  western  side  rising  1 72  ft.  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 
Besides  the  Hospicio  already  mentioned,  which  sometimes 
contains  1000  inmates,  there  are  numerous  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  women's  hospital,  the  foundling  institu- 
tion, the  admirable  Hospicio  de  San  Juan  de  Dios  for  men,  and 
the  lunatic  asylum.  Gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  a  large 
number  of  children,  and  there  are  several  mathematical  and 
commerdal  academies,  maintained  by  different  commercial 
corporations,  a  nautical  school,  a  school  of  design,  a  theological 
seminary  and  a  flourishing  medical  school.  The  museum  is 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  Roman  and  Carthaginian  coins  and 
other  antiquities;  the  academy  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures.  In  the  church  of  Santa  C^atalina,  which  formerly 
bdonged  to  the  (Tapuchin  convent,  now  secularized,  there  is  an 
unfinished  picture  of  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine,  by  Murillo, 
who  met  his  death  by  falling  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was 
painting  it  (3rd  of  April  1682). 

Cadiz  no  longer  ranks  among  the  first  marine  dries  of  the 
world.  Its  harbour  works  are  insufficient  and  antiquated,  though 
a  scheme  for  their  improvement  was  adopted  in  1903;  its  com- 
municarions  with  the.  mainland  consist  of  a  road  and  a  single 
line  of  railway;  its  inhabitants,  apart  from  foreign  residents 
and  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  merchants,  rest  contented 
with  such  prosperity  as  a  fine  natural  harbour  and  an  unsurpassed 
geographical  situation  cannot  fail  to  confer.  Several  great 
shipping  lines  call  here;  shipbuilding  yards  and  various  factories 
exist  on  the  mainland;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  wine,  prindpally  sherry  from  Jerez,  salt,  olives, 
figs,  canary-seed  and  ready-made  corks;  and  in  the  importation 
of  fuel,  iron  and  machinery,  building  materials,  American  oak 
staves  for  casks,  &c.    In  1904,  2753  ships  of  1,745,588  tons 
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entered  the  port.  But  local  trade,  though  still  considemble, 
remains  stationary  if  it  does  not  actually  recede.  Its  decline, 
originally  due  to  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  acquisition  of 
independence  by  many  Spanish  colonies  early  in  the  19th  century, 
was  already  recognised,  jmd  an  attempt  made  to  check  it 
in  1828,  when  the  Spanish  government  declared  Cadiz  a  free 
warehousing  port;  but  this  valuable  privilege  was  withdrawn 
in  1 83  3.  Among  the  more  modem  causes  of  depression  have  been 
the  rivalry  of  Gibraltar  and  Seville;  the  decreasing  demand  for 
sherrjr;  and  the  disastezs  of  the  Spanish-American  war  of  1898, 
which  almost  ruined  local  commerce  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

History.— Cadiz  represents  the  Sem.  Agadir,  Gadir,  or  Gaddir 
("  stronghold  ")  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Gr.  Gadeira,  and 
the  Lat.  Gades.  Tradition  ascribes  its  foundatibn  to  Phoenician 
merchants  from  Tyre,  as  early  as  1 100  bx.;  and  in  the  7th 
century  it  had  already  become  the  great  mart  of  the  west  for 
amber  and  tin  from  the  Cassiterides  (9.9.).  About  501  B.C.  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  it  their  base  for  the 
conquest  of  southern  Iberia,  and  in  the  3rd  century  for  the 
equipment  of  the  armaments  with  which  Hannibal  undertook 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Rome.  But  the  loyalty  of  Gades, 
already  weakened  by  trade  rivalry  with  Carthage,  gave  way  after 
the  second  Punic  War.  Its  citizens  wckomed  the  victorious 
Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  turn  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
against  Carthage.  Thenceforward,  its  rapidly-growing  trade  in 
dried  fish  and  meat,  and  in  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Baetis 
(Guadalquivir)  valley,  attracted  many  Greek  settlers;  while 
men  of  learning,  such  as  Pytheas  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  Polybius 
and  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus  in  the  2nd,  and  Posidonius  in  the 
ist,  came  to  study  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its  tides,  unparalleled  in 
the  Mediterranean.  C.  Julius  Caesar  conferred  the  dnUu  of 
Rome  on  all  its  citizens  in  49  B.C.;  and,  not  bng  after  L. 
Cornelius  Balbua  Minor  built  what  was  called  the  "  New  City," 
constructed  the  harbour  which  is  now  known  as  Puerto  Real, 
and  spanned  the  strait  of  Santi  Petri  with  the  bridge  which 
unites  the  Isia  de  Leon  with  the  mainland,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Puente  de  Zuazo,  after  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo,  who  restored  it 
in  the  x  sth  century.  Under  Augustus,  when  it  was  the  residence 
of  no  fewer  than  500  equiUSt  a  total  only  surpassed  in  Rome  and 
Padua,  Gades  was  made  a  municipium  with  the  name  of  Augusta 
Urhs  Gaditana,  and  its  citizens  ranked  next  to  those  of  Rome. 
In  the  ist  century  a.d.  it  was  the  birthplace  or  home  of  several 
famous  authors,  including  Lucius  Columella,  poet  and  writer 
on  husbandry;  but  it  was  more  renowned  for  gaiety  and  luxury 
than  for  learning.  Juvenal  and  Martial  write  of  Jocosae  Gades^ 
**  Cadiz  the  Joyous,"  as  naturally  as  the  modern  Andalusian 
speaks  of  Cadiz  la  Joyosa;  and  throughout  the  Roman  world 
its  cookery  and  its  dancing-girls  were  famous.  In  the  5th  century, 
however,  the  overthrow  of  Roman  dominion  in  Spain  by  the 
Visigoths  involved  Cadiz  in  destruction.  A  few  fragments  of 
masonry,  submerged  under  the  sea,  are  almost  all  that  remains 
of  the  original  dty.  Moorish  rule  over  the  port,  which  was  re- 
named Jezirat-Kadis,  bsted  from  711  until  1262,  when  Cadiz 
was  captured,  rebuilt  and  repe<^led  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile. 
Its  renewed  prosperity  dates  from  the  discovery  of  America  in 
1493,  As  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleets,  it  soon 
recovered  its  position  as  the  wealthiest  port  of  we$tern£urope,and 
consequently  it  was  a  favourite  point  of  attack  for  the  enemies  of 
Spain.  During  the  i6th  century  it  repelled  a  series  of  raids  by 
the  Barbary  corsairs;  in  1587  all  the  shipping  in  its  harbour 
was  burned  by  the  English  squadron  under  3ir  Francis  Drake; 
in  1596  the  fleet  of  the  eari  of  Essex  and  Lord  Charles  Howard 
sacked  the  city,  and  destroyed  forty  merchant  vessels  and  thirteen 
warships.  This  disaster  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  Cadiz  on 
a  new  plan.  Its  recovered  wealth  tempted  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  promote  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Cadiz  of  1626; 
thirty  years  later  Admiral  Blake  blockaded  the  harbour  in  an 
endeavour  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet;  and  in  1702  another 
attack  was  made  by  the  British  under  Sir  George  Rookc  and 
the  duke  of  Ormonde.  During  the  18th  century  the  wealth  of 
Cadiz  became  greater  than  ever;  from  1720  to  1765,  when  it 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Spanish  America,  the  city 


annually  imported  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  about  isjooofi 

With  the  closing  years  of  the  cratuxy,  however,  it  en  tend  up^ 

a  period  of  misfortune.    From  February  1797  to  April  1798  r 

was  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Cape  St 

Vincent;  and  in  x8oo  it  was  bombarded  by  Nelson.    In  1808  the 

citizens  captured  a  French  squadron  whidi  was  imprisoned  by  the 

British  fleet  in  the  iimer  bay.    From  Febniaxy  1810  until  the 

duke  of  Wellington  raised  the  siege  in  August  i8xa,  Cadiz 

resisted  the  French  forces  sent  to  capture  it;  and  dtixing  these 

two  years  it  served  as  the  capital  of  all  Spain  whkh  ooold 

escape  annexation  by  Napoleon.    Here,  too,  the  Ctetes  met  and 

promulgated  the  famous  Liberal  constitution  of  March  i8x  2.    To 

secure  a  renewal  of  (this  constitution,  the  citizens  revolted  in 

1820;    the  revolution  spread    throughout  Spain;    the    king. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  was  imprisoned  at  Cadiz,  which  again  bccair^ 

the  seat  of  the  Cortes;  and  foreign  interventk>n  atone  checked 

the  movement  towards  reform.    A  French  army,  under  the 

due  d'Angoul£me,  seized  Cadiz  b  X833,  secured  the  release 

of  Ferdinand  and  suppressed  Liberalism.    In  x868  the  dty  was 

the  centre  of  the  revolution  which  effected  the  dethionoBcxxt  of 

Queen  Isabella. 

See  SeoiUa  y  Cadi*,  sus  mcnu9itentos  y  artes,  suuetmrelaa  i  ktOerie, 
an  illustrated  volume  in  the  series  "  Espafta,"  by  P.  de  Madrus 
(Barcelona,  1884) ;  Recuerdos  Cadilanos,  a  veiy  full  history  of  local 
affairs,  by  J.  M.  Le6n  y  Dominguez  (Cadiz,  1897):  HiUeria  de  Cedn 
ydesu  propincia  desde  los  remotos  tiempos  hasia  1824,  by  A.  <ie  Caatro 
(Cadiz,  1858) :  and  Descripcton  kistorico-artislica  de  la  caiednt  de 
CadiM,  by  J.  de  UrruUa  (Cadiz,  1843). 

CADMIUM  (symbol  Cd,  atomic  weight  1x2-4  (O-16)),  a 
metallic  element,  showing  a  close  relationship  to  sine,  with 
which  it  is  very  frequently  associated.  It  was  disco  vexed  in 
x8x7  by  F.  Stromeyer  in  a  sample  of  zinc  carbonate  fxom  which 
a  specimen  of  zinc  oxide  was  obtained,  having  a  ycUow  ookmr, 
although  quite  free  from  iron;  Stromeyer  showing  that  this 
coloration  was  due  to  the  presehcc  of  the  oxide  of  a  new  metaL 
Simultaneously  Hermann,  a  German  chemical  mannfactuxcr, 
.discovered  the  new  metal  in  a  ^)ecimen  of  zinc  oxide  whkh  had 
been  thought  to  contain  arsenic,  since  it  gave  a  yeUow  piedpatate, 
in  acid  solution,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydxQe». 
This  supposition  was  shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  natiiic  of 
the  new  element  was  ascertained. 

Cadmium  does  not  occur  naturally  inthe  uncombloedcooditiaa, 
and  only  one  mineral  is  known  whkh-contaiia  it  in  any  appiccK 
able  quantity,  namely,  greenockite,  or  cadmium  sulphide,  foiuid 
at  Greenock  and  at  Bishopton  in  Scotland,  and  in  B<dKnua  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  nearly  always  tound  associated 
with  zinc  blende,  and  with  calamixie,  althou^  only  ixi  small 
quantities. 

The  metal  b  usually  obtained  from  the  flue-dust  (produced 
during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  working  of  a  zinc  datillatioa) 
which  is  collected  in  the  sheet  iron  cones  or  adapters  of  the  zinc 
retorts.  This  is  mixed  with  small  coal,  and  when,  ledistiUed 
gives  an  enriched  dust,  and  by  repeating  the  process  axid  distilling 
from  cast  iron  letorts  the  metal  is  obtained.  It  can  be  purified 
by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  pccdpitatiaB 
by  metallic  zinc. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  possessing  a  bluish  tinge,  and  b 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish;  on  breaking,  it  shows  a  distinct 
fibrous  fracture.  By  sublimation  in  a  current  of  hjrdrogcD 
it  can  be  crystallized  in  the  form  of  regular  octahedn;  it  is 
slightly  h|irder  than  tin,  but  is  softer  than  zinc,  and  like  tin, 
emits  a  crackling  sound  when  bent.  It  is  malleable  and  can  be 
rolled  out  into  sheets.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  8-564, 
this  value  being  slightly  increased  after  hammering;  its  specific 
heat  is  0*0548  (R.  Bunsen),  it  melts  at  3x0-320*  C.  and  boib 
between  763-772*  C.  (T.  Camelley),  forming  a  deep  y^km 
vapour.  The  cadmium  molecule,  as  shown  by  detemunations 
of  the  density  of  its  vapour,  is  monatomic.  The  metal  unites 
with  the  noajority  of  the  heavy  metals  to  form  alloys;  some  of 
these,  the  so-called  fusible  alloys,  find  a  useful  appliration 
from  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  low  melting-point.  It  abo 
forms  amalgams  with  mercury,  and  on  thb  account  has  been 
•employed  in  dentistry  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  (or  filUng) 
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teeth.  The  metal  is  quite  pennapent  ita  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air 
it  becomes  coated  with  a  superfidal  layer  of  the  oxide;  it  bums 
on  heating  to  redness,  forming  a  brown  coloured  oxide;  and 
is  readily  soluble  in  mineral  adds  with  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding salts.  Cadmium  vapour  decomposes  water  at  a  red 
heat,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  and  formation  of  the  oxide 
of  the  metal. 

Cadmium  oxide,  CdO,  Is  a  brown  powder  of  specific  gravity  6>5, 
which  can  be  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in  air  or  in  oxygen; 
or  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate  or  carbonate;  by  heating  the  metal 
to  a  white  heat  in  a  current  of  oxygen  it  is  obtained  as  a  dark  red 
crystalline  sublimate.  It  does  not  melt  at  a  white  heat,  and  b  easily 
reduced  to  the  metal  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  with 
carbon.  It  is  a  basic  oxide,  dissolving  readily  in  acids,  with  the 
formation  of  salts,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  zinc. 

Cadmium  hydroxide,  Cd(OM)s,  b  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
by  adding  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  ol  any  soluble  cad- 
mium salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  oxide  and  water, 
and  is  soluble  in  ammonia  but  not  in  excess  of  dilute  potassium 
hydroxide;  this  latter  property  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  zinc 
hydroxide. 

The  chloride,CdCl9,bromide,CdBri.and  iodide,Cdls,areaIsoknown, 
cadmium  iodide  being  sometimes  used  in  photography,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  iodides  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Cadmium  chloride 
and  iodide  have  been  shown  to  behave  in  an  anomalous  way  in 
aqueous  solution  (VV.  Hittorf.  Pou-  Ann.,  1859, 106, 513),  probably 
owing  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions;  the  abnormal  behaviour 
apparently  diminishing  as  the  solution  becomes  more  and  more 
dilute,  until,  at  very  high  dilutions  the  salts  are  ionized  in  the  normal 
manner. 

Cadmium  sulphate,  CdSO«,  b  known  in  several  hydratcd  forms: 
being  depositeo,  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution,  in  the  form  of  large  monosymmetric  crystals  of 
composition  SCdSOt-SHfO.  whilst  a  boiling  saturated  solution,  to 
which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  deposits  crystals 
of  composition  CdSOi'HfO.  It  b  laiigely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  standard  electrk  cells,  such  for  example  as  the  Weston 
cell. 

Cadmium  sulphide,  CdS,  occurs  naturally  as  grccnorkite  (9.V.), 
and  can  be  artincially  prepared  by  oassing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  acid  solutions  of  soluble  cacfmium  salts,  when  it  is  prectpl- 
tated  as  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  solid.  It  b  used  as  a  pigment 
(cadmium  yellow),  for  it  retains  its  colour  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydroeen;  it  melts  at  a  white  heat,  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  lemon-yellow  micaceous  mass. 

Normal'  cadmium  carbonates  are  unknown,  a  white  precipitate 
of  variable  composition  being  obtained  on  the  addition  cm  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  to  soluble  cadmium  salts. 

Cadmium  nitrate,  Cd(NOi)s'4HtO,  b  a  delkiuescent  salt,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  either  the  metal,  or  its  oxide  or 
carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acio.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and  b 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cadmium  salts  can  be  recognized  by  the  brown  incrustation 
which  is  formed  when  they  are  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  oxidizing 
flame  of  the  blowpipe;  and  also  by  the  yellow  precipitate  formed 
when  sulphuretted  nydrc^n  is  passed  though  their  acidified  solu- 
tions. Tnts  precipitate  b  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  in  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  a  behaviour  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  yellow  sulphides  of  araenk:  and  tin. 
Cadmium  b  estimated  quantitatively  by  conversion  into  the  oxide, 
being  precipitated  from  ooiling  solutions  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate,  the  carbonate  thus  formed  passing  into  the  oxide  on 
ignition.  It  can  also  be  determined  as  sulphide,  by  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitated  sulphide  being  dried 
at  100*  C.  and  weighed. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  was  found  by  O.  W.  Huntington 
(Btrickte,  1883;  1^,  p.  80),  from  an  analysis  ol  the  pure  bromide, 
to  be  II 1-9.  H.  N.  Morse  and  H.  C.  Jones  {Amer.  Ckem.  Joum,. 
1893,  14,  p.  361)  by  conversion  of  cadmium  into  the  oxalate  and 
then  into  oxide,  obtained  values  ranging  from  iii'98i  to  113-05, 
whilst  W.  S.  Lorimer  and  E.  F.  Smith  {STeit.  fur  anort.  Chem.,  1891. 
>t  p.  564)1  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  cadmium  oxide  in  potas- 
sium cyanide  solution,  obtained  as  a  mean  value  113-055.  The 
atomic  weight  of  cadmium  has  been  revised  by  G.  P.  Baxter  and 
M.  A.  Mines  iJourn.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1905,  37,  p.  333),  by  deter- 
minations of  the  ratio  of  cadmium  chlonde  to  silver  chloride,  and 
of  the  amount  of  silver  required  to  precipitate  cadmium  chloride. 
The  mean  value  obtained  was  113-469  (Ag™  107-03).  The  mean 
value  113*467  was  obtained  by  Baxter,  nines  and  Frevert  {iirid., 
1906,  38,  p.  770)  by  analysing  cadmium  bromide. 

CADMUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia 
and  brother  of  Europa.  After  hb  sbter  had  been  carried  off 
by  Zeus,  he  was  sent  out  to  find  her.  Unsuccessful  in  his  search, 
be  came  in  the  course  of  hb  wanderings  to  Delphi,  where  he  con- 
iulted  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  quest  and  follow 
a  cow  which  would  meet  him,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot 


where  she  should  lie  down  exhausted.  The  oow  met  him  in 
Phods,  and  guided  him  to  Boeotia,  where  he  founded  the  dty 
of  Thebes.  ^  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow,  he  sent  some  of  hb 
companions  to  a  neighbouring  spring  for  water.  They  were 
slain  by  a  dragon,  which  was  in  turn  destroyed  by  Cadmus; 
and  by  the  instructions  of  Athena  he  sowed  its  teeth  in  the  ground, 
from  which  there  sprang  a  race  of  fierce  armed  men,  called 
Spartl  (sown).  By  throwing  a  stone  among  them  Cadmus  caused 
them  to  fall  upon  each  other  till  only  five  survived,  who  assbted 
him  to  build  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  dty  (Ovid,  Melam.  iii. 
X  £[.;  ApoUodotus  iii  4,  5).  Cadmus,  however,  because  of  thb 
bloodshed,  had  to  do  penance  for  eight  yean.  At  the  expiration 
of  thb  period  the  gods  gave  him  to  wife  Harmonia  {q.v.),  daughter 
of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Polydorus,  and 
four  daughters,  Ino,  AutonoC,  Agave  and  Semele--a  family  which 
was  overtaken  by  grievous  misfortunes.  At  the  marriage  all 
the  gods  were  present;  Harmonia  received  as  bridal  gifts  a 
peplos  worked  by  Athena  and  a  necklace  made  by  Hephaestus. 
Cadmus  b  said  to  have  finally  retired  with  Harmonia  to  Illyria, 
where  he  became  king.  After  death,  he  and  hb  wife  were 
changed  into  snakes,  which  watched  the  tomb  while  their  soub 
were  translated  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

There  b  little  doubt  that  Cadmus  was  origmally  a  Boeotian, 
that  b,  a  Greek  hero.  In  later  times  the  story  of  a  Phoenidan 
immigrant  of  that  name  became  current,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  alphabet,  the  invention  of  agriculture  and 
working  in  bronze  and  of  dvilizalion  generally.  But  the  name 
itsdf  b  Greek  rather  than  Phoenidan;  and  the  fact  that  Hermes 
was  worshipped  in  Samothrace  under  the  name  of  Cadmtis  or 
Cadmilus  seems  to  show  that  the  Theban  Cadmus  was  originally 
an  ancestral  Theban  hero  corresponding  to  the  Samothradan. 
The  name  may  mean  "  order,"  and  be  used  to  characterise  one 
who  introduces  order  and  dvilization. 

The  exhaustive  article  by  O.  Crusius  in  W.  H.  Roacher*s  Uxikon 
dtr  Mvtholoiie  contains  a  list  of  modem  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  Cadmus;  see  also  O.  Gruppe,  De  Cadmi  Fabuta  (1891). 

CADMUS  OF  MILETUS,  according  to  some  andent  authorities 
the  oldest  of  the  logographi  {q.v.).  Modem  scholars,  who  accept 
thb  view,  assign  him  to  about  550  B.c;  others  segard  him  as 
purely  msrthicad.  A  confused  notice  in  Suidas  mentions  three 
persons  of  the  name:  the  first,  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet; 
the  second,  the  son  of  Fandion,  "  according  to  some  "  the  first 
prose  writer,  a  little  later  than  Orphetis,  author  of  a  hbtory 
of  the  PoundaHan  of  Miletus  and  of  Ionia  generally,  in  four 
books;  the  third,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  of  later  date,  author  of  a 
history  of  Attica  in  fourteen  books,  and  of  some  poems  of  an 
erotic  character.  As  Dionysius  of  Halicamassua  {Judicium  de 
Tkucydidty  c  33)  dbtinctly  states  that  the  work  current  in  hb 
time  tmder  the  name  of  Cadmus  was  a  forgery,  it  b  most  prob- 
able that  the  two  first  are  identical  with  the  Phoenician  Cadmus, 
who,  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  letters,  was  subsequently  trans- 
formed into  the  Milesian  and  the  author  of  an  hhtorical  work. 
In  thb  connexion  it  should  be  observed  that  the  old  Milesian 
nobles  traced  their  descent  back  tq  the  Phoenidan  or  one  of 
his  companions.  The  text  of  the  notice  of  the  third  Cadmus 
of  Miletus  in  Suidas  is  unsatisfactory;  and  it  b  uncertain  whether 
he  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  or  whether  he  was  an 
hbtorical  personage,  of  whom  all  further  record  b  lost. 

See  C.  W.  Mailer,  Fng.  Hist.  Craee.  ii.  3-4:  and  O.  Crusius  in 
Roacher's  LexHum  der  Mytkolozie  (article  "  Kadraos,"  90,  91). 

CADOOAN,  WILUAM  CADOOAN,  xst  Earl  (1675-1726), 
Britbh  soldier,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Cadogan,  a  Dublin  barrister, 
and  grandson  of  Major  William  Cadogan  (1601-1661),  governor 
of  Trim.  The  family  has  been  credited  with  a  descent  from 
Cadwgan,  the  old  Webh prince.  Cadogan  began  hbmilitary  career 
as  a  comet  of  horse  under  William  III.  at  the  Boyne,  and,  with 
the  regiment  now  known  as  the  5th  (Royal  Irish)  LAnceis,  made 
the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries:  In  the  course  of  these 
years  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Marlborough.  In  1701  Cadogan 
was  employed  by  him  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  complicated  task 
of  concentrating  the  grand  army  formed  by  contingents  from 
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multitudinous  states,  and  Marlborough  soon  made  the  young 
officer  his  confidential  staff  officer  and  right-hand  man.  His 
services  in  the  campaign  of  1701  were  rewarded  with  the  colonelcy 
of  the  famous  "  Cadogan's  Horse  "  (now  the  sth  Dragoon 
Guards).  As  quartermastcr-gcncral,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  organize 
the  celebrated  march  of  the  allies  to  the  Danube,  which,  as  well 
as  the  return  march  with  its  heavy  convoys,  he  managed  with 
consummate  skill.  At  the  Schellcnberg  he  was  wounded  and  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  at  Blenheim  he  acted  as  Marlborough's 
chief  of  staff.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1705  he  led  "  Cadogan's  Horse  "  at  the  forcing 
of  the  Brabant  lines  between  Wange  and  Elissem,  capturing 
four  standards.  He  was  present  at  RamiUies,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  sent  to  take  Antwerp,  which  he  did  without 
difficulty.  Becoming  major-general  in  1706,  he  continued  to 
perform  the  numerous  duties  of  chief  staff  officer,  quartermaster- 
general  and  colonel  of  cavalry,  besides  which  he  was  throughout 
constantly  employed  in  delicate  diplomatic  missions.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign  of  1707,  when  leading  a  foraging  expedi- 
tion, he  fcU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  but  was  soon  exchanged. 
In  1 70S  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  in  the 
operations  which  culminated  in  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  with  Webb  at  the  action  of  Wynendael. 
On  the  I  St  of  January  1709  he  was  made  lieutenant-gcneraL 
At  the  siege  of  Mcnin  in  this  year  occurred  an  incident  which 
well  illustrates  his  qualifications  as  a  staff  officer  and  diplomatist. 
Marlborough,  riding  with  his  staff  close  to  the  French,  suddenly 
dropped  his  glove  and  told  Cadogan  to  pick  it  up.  This  seem- 
ingly insolent  command  was  carried  out  at  once,  and  when 
Marlborough  on  the  return  to  camp  explained  that  he  wished  a 
battery  to  be  erected  on  the  spot,  Cadogan  informed  him  that 
he  had  already  given  orders  to  that  effect.  He  was  present  at 
Malplaquet,  and  after  the  battle  was  sent  off  to  form  the  siege 
of  Mons,  at  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
but  he  continued  with  the  army  in  Flanders  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  loyalty  to  the  fallen  Marlborough  cost  him,  in  17x2, 
his  rank,  positions  and  emoluments  under  the  crown.  George  I. 
on  his  accession,  however,  reinstated  Cadogan,  and,  amongst 
other  appointments,  made  him  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance. 
In  1 71 5,  as  British  plenipotentiary,  he  signed  the  third  Barrier 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  the  emperor.  His 
last  campaign  was  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715-1716.  At 
first  as  Argyle's  subordinate  (see  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marlborough, 
cap.  cxiv.),  and  later  as  commander-in-chief,  General  Cadogan 
by  his  firm,  energetic  and  skilful  handling  of  his  task  restored 
quiet  and  order  in  Scotland.  Up  to  the  death  of  Marlborough 
he  was  continually  employed  in  diplomatic  posts  of  special  trust, 
and  in  17x8  he  was  made  £ari  Cadogan,  Viscount  Caversham 
and  Baron  Cadogan  of  Oakley.  In  X7a2  he  succeeded  his  old 
chief  as  head  of  the  army  and  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  colonel  of  the  istor  Grenadier  Guards. 
He  sat  in  five  successive  parliaments  as  member  for  Woodstock. 
He  died  at  Kensington  in  1726,  leaving  tiyo  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  the  second  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  other  the 
second  son  of  William  carl  of  Portland. 

Readers  of  Esmond  will  have  formed  a  very  unfavourable 
estimate  of  Cadogan,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Thackeray's  hero  was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  opposition 
and  General  Webb.  As  a  soldier,  Cadogan  was  one  of  the  best 
staff  officers  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army,  and  in  com- 
mand of  detachments,  and  also  as  a  commander-in-chief,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  an  able,  careful  and  withal  dashing  leader. 

He  was  succeeded,  by  special  remainder,  in  the  barony  by  his 
brother,  General  Charles  Cadogan  (i  691-17  76),  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  thus  beginning  the  association  of 
the  family  with  Chelsea,  and  died  in  1776,  being  succeeded  in 
turn  by  his  son  Charles  Sloane  (1728-1807),  who  in  the  year  x8oo 
was  created  Viscount  Chelsea  and  Earl  Cadogan.  His  descendant 
George  Henry,  5th  Earl  Cadogan  (b.  1840),  was  lord  privy  seal 
from  1886  to  i8g2,  and  lord-lieu tei^nt  of  Ireland  from  1895  to 
X902. 


CADOUDAL,  GEORGES  (1771-1804),  leader  of  the  Cktmami 

during  the  French  Revolution,  was  bom  in  1771  near  Auray. 
He  had  received  a  fair  education,  and  when  the  Revotutioo  broke 
out  he  remained  true  to  his  royalist  and  Catholic  teaching.  From 
1 793  he  organized  a  rebellion  in  the  Morbihan  against  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  It  was  quickly  supprc»»l  and  he  that- 
upon  joined  the  army  of  the  revolted  Vendeans,  taking  |»rt  in 
the  battles  of  Lc  Mans  and  of  Savenay  in  December  1 793.  Return- 
ing to  Morbihan,  he  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  at  Brest.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  escaping,  and  began  again  the  straggle 
against  the  Revolution.  In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  forced  several  times  to  take  refuge  ia 
England,  Cadoudal  did  not  cease  both  to  wage  war  and  to  con- 
spire in  favour  of  the  royalist  pretenders.  He  refused  to  cocce 
to  any  understanding  with  the  government,  although  offers  weze 
made  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  who  admired  his  skill  and  his 
obstinate  energy.  From  1800  it  was  impossible  for  Cadotidal 
to  continue  to  wage  open  war,  so  he  took  altogether  to  jdotticg. 
He  was  indirectly  concerned  in  the  attempt  made  hy  Sakt 
R6gent  in  the  rue  Sainte  Nicaise  on  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  in 
December  x8oo,  and  fled  to  England  again.  In  1803  he  retumcd 
to  France  to  undertake  a  new  attempt  against  Bonaparte. 
Though  watched  for  by  the  police,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  them 
for  six  months,  but  was  at  length  arrested.  Found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death,  he  refused  to  ask  for  pardon  and  wzs 
executed  in  Paris  on  tiie  loth  of  June  1804,  along  with  eleven  of 
his  companions.    He  is  often  called  simply  Georges. 

See  Prods  de  Gtorges,  Moreautt  PidUgru  (Pans,  1804.  8  wis 
8vo);  the  Mimoires  of  Bourricnne,  of  Hyde  de  Neuvi&e  and  of 
Rohu;   Lenotre,    Toumehul   (on  the  arrest):  Lejeao,   Biogrcpku 
breionne;  and  the  bibliography  to  the  article  Vskd£b. 

CADRE  (Fr.  for  a  frame,  from  the  Lat  ^fuadntm,  a  square),  a 
framework  or  skeleton,  particularly  the  permanent  estabUshraest 
of  a  military  corps,  regiment,  &c  which  can  be  expanded  on 
emergency, 

CADUCEUS  (the  Lat.  adapution  of  the  Doric  Gr.  aoplnar, 
AtUc  KiifAKoap,  a  herald's  wand),  the  staff  used  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  gods,  and  tspcciaJly  by  Hermes  as  conductor  cf 
the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  world  below.  The  cnduceus  of 
Hermes,  which  was  given  him  by  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  h-re, 
was  a  magic  wand  which  exerdsed  influence  over  the  living  and 
the  dead,  bestowed  wealth  and  proq^rity  and  turned  every- 
thing it  touched  into  gold.  In  its  oldest  fona  it  was  a  rod  endxg 
in  two  prongs  twined  into  a  knot  (probably  an  <^ve  braztch  with 
two  shoots,  adorned  with  ribbons  or  garlands),  for  which,  later, 
two  serpents,  with  heads  meeting  at  the  top,  were  sabstituted 
The  mythologista  explained  this  by  the  story  of  Hermes  findiAg 
two  serpents  thus  knotted  together  while  fighting;  he  separated 
them  with  his  wand,  which,  crowned  by  the  serpents,  became  the 
symbol  of  the  settlement  of  quarrels  (Thucydides  i.  53;  Macro- 
bins,  Sai.  i,  19;  Hyginus,  Poet.  Astron.  u.  7).  A  pair  of  winfs 
was  sometimes  attached  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  in  token  of  the 
speed  of  Hermes  as  a  messenger.  In  historical  times  the 
caduceus  was  the  attribute  of  Hermes  as  the  god  of  commerce 
and  peace,  and  among  the  Greeks  it  was  the  distinctive  nu-rk 
of  heralds  and  ambassadors,  whose  persons  it  rendered  inviol- 
able. The  caduceus  itself  was  not  used  by  the 'Romans,  bat  the 
derivative  caduceator  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  peace  oommisskmer . 

See  L.  Preller,  "  Der  Hermesstab  "  in  PkUelopts,  L  f  XS46) :  O  A. 
Hoffmann,  Hermes  nnd  Kerykeion  (jSoo),  who  argues  that  Hrrrsca 
is  a  male  lunar  divinity  and  his  stan  the  special  attribute  of  Apl^ro 
ditc-Astarte. 

CADUCOUS  (Lat  caducus),  a  botanical  term  for  **  falUi^g 
early,"  as  the  sepals  of  a  poppy,  before  the  petals  expand. 

CAECILIA.  This  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  bllrd, 
or  nearly  blind,  worm-like  Batrachians  which  were  fonccHy 
associated  with  the  snakes  and  are  now  classed  as  an  order 
under  the  names  of  Apoda,  Peromela  or  CymnepkionA,  The 
type  of  the  gentts  Caecilia  is  CaecUia  tentaadaUi,  a  modtn\.c,\ 
slender  species,  not  unUke  a  huge  earth-worm,  growing  to  s  It. 
in  length  with  a  diameter  of  three-quartexs  of  an  inch.  It  is  ere 
of  the  largest  species  of  the  order.  Other  species  of  the  s^r-e 
genus  are  very  slender  in  form,  as  for  instance  CoeciUe  ir£cu,is. 
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whidi  with  a  length  of  2\  ft.  has  a  diameter  of  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  One  of  the  most  remariuible  characters  of  the  genus 
Caedlia,  which  it  shares  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  known 
genera  of  the  order,  a  the  presence  of  thin,  cycloid,  imbricate 
scales  imbedded  in  the  skin,  a  character  only  to  be  detected  by 
caiaing  the  epidermis  near  the  dermal  folds,  which  more  or  less 
completely  encircle  the  body.  This  feature,  unique  among  living 
Batrachians,  is  probably  directly  inherited  from  the  scaly  SUgo- 
cepkalia,  a  view  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  similarity  of 
structure  of  these  scales  in  both  groups,  which  the  histological  in- 
vestigations of  H.  Ciedner  have  revealed.  The  skull  b  weU  ossified 
and  contains  a  greater  number  of  bones  than  occur  in  any  other 
living  Batrachian.  There  is  therefore  strong  reason  for  tndng 
the  Caecilians  directly  from  the  Stegocephalia,  as  was  the  view 
of  T.  H.  Huxley  and  of  R.  Wiedersheim,  since  supported  by 
H.  Gadpw  and  by  J.  S.  Klngsley.  £.  D.  Cope  had  advocated 
the  ab<^tion  of  Uie  order  Apoda  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
Caecilians  among  the  Urodela  or  Caudata  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Amphiumidae,  of  which  he  regarded  them  as  further  degraded 
descendants',  and  this  opinion,  which  was  supported  by  very 
feeble  and  partly  erroneous  arguments,  has  unfortunately 
received  the  support  of  the  two  great  authorities,  P.  and  F. 
Sarasin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  first  information  on 
the  breeding  habits  and  development  of  these  Batrachians. 

The  knowledge  of  species  of  Caecilians  has  made  rapid  progress, 
and  we  are  now  acquainted  with  about  fifty,  which  are  referred 
to  twenty-one  genera.  The  principal  characters  on  which  these 
genera  are  founded  reside  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  scales, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  eyes,  the  presence  of  one  or  of  two 
series  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  structure  of  the  tentacle 
(representing  the  so^alled  "  balancers  "  of  Urodele  larvae)  on 
the  side  of  the  snout,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vacuity 
between  the  parieul  and  squamosal  bones  of  the  skull.  Of  these 
twenty-one  genera  six  are  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa,  one  to  the 
Seychelles,  four  to  south-eastern  Asia,  eight  to  Central  and 
South  America,  one  occurs  in  both  continental  Africa  and  the 
Seychelles,  and  one  is  common  to  Africa  and  South  America. 

These  Batrachians  are  found  in  damp  situations,  usually  in 
soft  mud.  The  complete  development  of  Ichlkyopkis  glvtinosus 
has  been  observed  in  Ceylon  by  P.  and  F.  Sarasin.  The  eggs, 
forming  a  rosary-like  string,  are  very  large,  and  deposited  in  a 
burrow  near  the  water,  llie  iemale  protects  them  by  coiling 
herself  round  the  egg-mass,  which  the  young  do  not  .leave  till 
after  the  loss  of  the  very  large  external  gills  (one  on  each  side); 
they  then  lead  an  aquatic  life,  and  are  provided  with  an  opening, 
or  ^>inculum,  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  these  larvae  the 
head  is  fish-like,  provided  with  much-developed  bbial  lobes, 
with  the  eyes  much  more  distinct  than  in  the  perfect  animal; 
the  tail,  which  is  quite  rudimentary  in  all  (Caecilians,  is  very 
distinct,  strongly  compressed,  and  bordered  above  and  beneath 
by  a  dermal  fold. 

In  Hypogeophii,  a  (Caedlian  from  the  Seychelles  studied  by 
A-  Brauer,  the  development  resembles  that  of  IchtMyopkis,  but 
there  ii  no  aquatic  brval  stage.  The  young  leaves  the  egg  in  the 
perfect  condiitlon,  and  at  once  leads  a  terrestrial  life  like  its 
parents.  In  accordance  with  this  abbreviated  development, 
the  caudal  membranous  crest  does  not  exist,  and  the  branchial 
aperture  closes  as  soon  as  the  external  gills  disappear. 

In  the  South  American  TyphlonecUs,  and  in  the  Dermopkis 

from  the  Island  of  St  Thomi,  West  Africa,  the  young  are  brought 

forth  alive,  in  the  former  as  brvae  with  external  gills,  and  in  the 

latter  in  the  perfect  air-breathing  condition. 

REFBaEKCBS. — R.  Wicdefsheim,  Anatomie  dtr  Cymnopkiamen 
(Jena,  1879),  4to;  G.  A.  Boulennr,  "  Synoptb  of  the  Genera  and 
Species."  P.Z.S.,  1895.  p.  40i ;  R.  Greeff,  ^'  iJber  Siphonops  tho- 
mensis,"  Sisb.  Ces.  Natuno.  (M arbuiK.  1884).  p,  15;  P. and  F.  ^rastn, 
Naturwistenuhaftliche  Fcrsckunftn  auf  Ceytcnt  u.  (Wiesbaden,  1887- 
1890),  4to;  A.  Brauer,  "Beitrflge  sur  Kenntnis  der  Entwick- 
lungsgeschtchte  und  der  Anatomie  der  Gymnophionen,"  Zool.  Jakrb\ 
Ana.  X.,  1897,  p.  389.  xii.,  1898.  p.  477.  and  xvii..  1904.  Suppl.  p.  381 : 
E.  A.  G6ldt.  "  Entwickiung  von  Siphonops  annulatus,"  Zool.  Jakrb. 
Syst,  xiL,  1899,  p.  170;  J.  S.  Kingsley,  "The  systematic  Position 
of  the  Caecilians,"  Tufts  CoU.  Stud,  vii.,  1902,  p.  333. 

(G.  A.  B.) 


CAECILIA,  VIA,  an  andent  highroad  of  Italy,  which  diverged 
from  the  Via  Salaria  at  the  3Sth  m.  from  Rome,  and  ran  by 
Amitemum  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  passing  probably  by  Hadria. 
A  branch  ran  to  Interamna  Praetuttiorum  (Teramo)  and  thence 
probably  to  the  sea  at  (^trum  Novum  (Giulianova),  a  distance 
of  about  151  m.  from  Rome.  It  was  probably  constructed  by 
L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Diadematus  (consul  in  117  B.C.). 

See  C.  HUlsen  in  Notisu  degli  Sam  (1896).  87  seq.  N.  Pernchetti 
in  RAmische  MitteiluHgen  (1898).  193  seq.:  (1902).  377  ceq- 

CABCILIUS,  of  Calacte  (KaX4'Ajcri|>  in  Sicily,  Greek  rhetorician, 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Originally 
called  Archagathus,  he  took  the  name  of  (^edlius  from  his 
patron,  one  of  the  Metelli.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  Next  to  Dionysius'of  Halicamassus,  he  was  the  most 
important  critic  and  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age.  Only 
fragments  are  extant  of  his  numerous  and  important  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  On  the  5/yfe  of  the  Ten  Orators 
(including  their  lives  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  works), 
the  basis  of  the  paeudo-Plutarchian  treatise  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  Caecih'us  is  frequently  referred  to\  On  the  SubUmtf 
attacked  by  (?)  Longinus  in  hb  essay  on  the  same  subject  (see 
L.  Martens,  De  Libeilo  Utpl  C^ovt,  1877);  History  of  Ike  ServUe 
Wars,  or  slave  risings  in  Sicily,  the  local  interest  of  which  would 
naturally  appeal  to  the  author;  On  Rhetoric  and  Rkdoricai 
Figures;  an  Alpkabetical  Selection  of  Phrases,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  acquirement  of  a  pure  Attic  style — the  first 
example  of  an  Attidst  lexicon,  mentioned  by  Suidas  in  the 
preface  to  hb  lexicon  as  one  of  hb  authorities;  Against  the 
Phrygians,  probably  an  attack  on  the  florid  style  of  the  Asbtic 

school  of  rhetoric. 

The  fragments  have  been  cotiocted  and  edited  by  T.  Burckhardt 
(1863).  and  E.  Ofenloch  (1^7);  some  in  C.  W.  Kialler.  Fragmenla 
HistoricoruM  Craecorum,  iiu;  C.  Bursbn's  Jahresberickt  .  ,  .  der 
ctassiscken  AUertumswissensckaft,  xxiii.  (1896),  contains  full  notices 
of  recent  works  on  Caecilius,  by  C.  Hammer;  F.  Bbas.  Crieckiscke 
Btredsamkeii  von  Alexander  bu  auf  Augustus  (1865).  treats  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  QmciUus  tcvetber;  see  also  J. 
Brxoska  in  Pauty-Wbsowa,  Realencychpddie  (1897). 

CAECILIUS  STATIUS,  or  Stathts  Caeouits,  Roman  comic 
poet,  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Ennius,  died  in  168 
(or  166)  B.C.  He  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubriaa 
Gaub,  and  was  probably  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (c.  200), 
during  the  great  Gallic  war.  Ori^iially  a  slave,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  (laedlius  from  hb  patron,  probably  one  of  the 
Metelli.  He  supported  himself  by  adapting  Greek  pbys  for  the 
Roman  stage  from  the  new  comedy  writers,  especially  Menander. 
If  the  statement  in  the  life  of  Terence  by  Suetonius  b  correct  and 
the  reading  sound,  C^edlius's  judgment  was  so  esteemed  that  he 
was  ordered  to  hear  Terence's  Andria  (exhibited  x66  B.C.)  read 
and  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  After  several  failures 
Caedlius  gained  a  high  reputation.  Volcadus  Sedigitus,  the 
dramatic  critic,  pbces  him  first  amongst  the  comic  poets; 
Varro  credits  him  with  pathos  and  skill  in  the  construction  of 
hb  plots;  Horace  {Epistles,  ii.  i.  59)  contrasts  hb  dignity 
with  the  art  of  Terence.  (^vJntihan  (/lu/.  Oral.,  x.  x.  99)  speaks 
somewhat  dbparagingly  of  him,  and  Cicero,  although  he  admits 
with  some  hesitation  that  Caecilius  may  have  been  the  chief  of 
the  comic  poets  (De  Optimo  Cenere  Oratorum,  i),  considers  him 
inferior  to  Terence  in  styl^  and  Latinity  {Ad  Alt,  vii.  3),  as  was 
oiUy  natural,  considering  hb  foreign  extraction.  The  fact  that 
hb  plays  could  be  referred  to  by  lume  alone  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  author  (Cicero,  De  Finilms,  ii.  7)  b  suflident  proof  of 
their  widespread  popularity.  Caedlius  holds  a  pUce  between 
Pbutua  and  Terence  in  hb  treatment  of  the  Greek  origiiuils; 
he  did  not,  like  Pbutus,  confound  things  Greek  and  Roman, 
iK>r,  like  Terence,  eliminate  everything  that  could  not  be 
romanixed. 

The  fragments  of  hb  plays  are  chiefly  preserved  in  Aulus  GeOius, 
who  dtes  several  passases  from  the  Ptocium  (necklace)  tosether  with 
the  original  Greek  of  Menander.  The  transbtion  which  is  diffuae 
and  by  no  means  close,  fails  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Fragments  in  Ribbeck,  Scaenicae  Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta 
(1898):  see  abo  W.  S.  TeuflfH.  CaecUius  Statins,  Ac.  (18^); 
Mommaen,  Hist,  cf  Rome  (Eng.  tr.),  bk.  iii.  qh.  14;  F.  Skutsch  m 
Pkuly-WisKwa,  Realencyclopddie  (1897). 
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CABdiNA,  itui  name  of  a  distingttishfid  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae.  Graves  have  been  discovered  belonging  to  the 
family,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  river  and  hamlet  of 
Cedna. 

.  AuLUS  Caecina,  son  of  Aulus  Caedna  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero  (69  B.C.)  in  a  speech  still  extant,  took  the  side  of  Pompey  in 
the  dvU  wars,  and  published  a  violent  tirade  against  Caesar,  for 
which  he  was  banuhed.  He  recanted  in  a  work  called  Querdce^ 
and  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  above  all,  of  Cicero,obtained 
pardon  from  Caesar.  Caecina  was  regarded  as  an  important 
authority  on  the  Etruscan  system  of  divination  {Etrusca  Dis- 
cipiina)j  which  he  endeavoured  to  place  on  a  sdentific  footing  by 
harmonizing  its  theories  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  Con- 
siderable fragments  of  his  work  (dealing  with  lightning)  are  to  be 
found  in  Seneca  (NaturaUs  QuaestUmes,  ii.  31-49).  Caedna  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  gifted  and 
eloquent  man  and  was  no  doubt  considerably  indebted  to  him  in 
his  own  treatise  De  Dinnaiiotu,  Some  of  their  correspondence  is 
preserved  in  Cicero's  letters  {Ad  Fan.  vi.  5-8;  see  also  iz.  and 
xiii.  66). 

Aulus  CAEaNA  Auenus,  Roman  general,  was  quaestor  of 

Baetica  in  Spain  (a.o.  68).    On  the  death  of  Nero,  he  attached 

himself  to  Galba,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  legion 

in  upper  Germany.    Having  been  prosecuted  for  embezzling 

public  money,  Caedna  went  over  to  Vitellius,  who  sent  him  with 

a  large  army  into  Italy.    Caedna  crossed  the  Alps,  but  was 

defeated  near  Cremona  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  chief  general 

of  Otho.    Subsequently,  in  conjimction  with  Fabius  Valens, 

Caecina  defeated  Otho  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum 

(Betriacuro).    The  incapadty  of  Vitellius  tempted  Vespasian  to 

take  up  arms  against  him.   Caedna,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 

the  repression  of  the  revolt,  turned  traitor,  and  tried  to  persiiade 

his  army  to  go  over  to  Vespasian,  but  was  thrown  into  chains  by 

the  soldiers.    After  the  overthrow  of  Vitellius,  he  was  released, 

and  taken  into  favour  by  the  new  emperor.    But  he  could  not 

remain  loyal  to  any  one.    In  79  he  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 

against  Vespasian,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Titus. 

Caedna  is  described  by  Tadtus  as  a  man  of  handsome  presence 

and  boundless  ambition,  a  gifted  orator  and  a  great  favourite 

with  the  soldiers. 

Tadtus,  Histories,  I  53,  6r.  67-70,  ii.  ao-35,  41-44.  ill-  >3;  I>io 
Cawius  Ixv.  10-14,  Ixvi.  16;  Plutarch,  Olko,  7;  Suetonius,  Tilus, 
6;Zonara8xL  17. 

C JEDMON,  the  earliest  English  Christian  poet  His  stoiy,  and 
even  his  very  name,  are  known  to  us  only  from  B«da  (Hist.  Eccl, 
iv.  24).  He  was,  according  to  Baeda  (see  Beoe),  a  herdsman,  who 
reed  ved  a  divine  call  to  poetry  by  means  of  a  dream.  One  ni^t, 
having  quitted  a  festive  company  because,  from  want  of  skill,  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  demand  made  of  each  guest  in  turn  to 
sing  to  the  harp,  he  sought  faJs  bed  and  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed 
that  there  appeared  to  him  a  stranger,  who  addressed  him  by  his 
name,  and  commanded  him  to  sing  of  "  the  beginning  of  created 
things."  He  pleaded  inability,  but  the  stranger  insisted,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  obey.  He  found  himsdf  uttering  "  verses  which 
he  had  never  heard."  Of  Csedmon's  song  Bcda  gives  a  prose 
paraphrase,  which  may  be  literally  rendered  as  follows: — **  Now 
must  we  praise  the  author  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  Creator's 
power  akd  counsd,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  gtory :  how  He,  the 
eternal  God,  was  the  author  of  all  marvds—  He,  who  first  gave  to 
the  sons  of  men  the  heaven  for  a  roof,  and  then,  Almighty 
Guardian  of  mankind,  created  the  earth."  Basda  explains  that 
his  version  represents  the  sense  only,  not  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  because  no  poetry,  however  excellent,  can  be  rendered 
into  another  language,  without  the  loss  of  its  beauty  of  expression. 
When  Caedmon  awoke  he  remembered  the  verses  that  he  had  sung 
and  added  to  them  others.  He  related  his  dream  to  the  farm 
bailiff  under  whom  he  worked,  and  was  conducted  by  him  to  the 
neighbouring  monastery  at  Streancshalch  (now  odled  Whitby). 
The  abbess  Hild  and  her  monks  recognized  that  the  illiterate 
herdsman  had  recdved  a  gift  from  heaven,  and,  in  order  to  test 
his  powers,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  try  to  render  into 
verse  a  portion  of  sacred  history  which  they  explained  to  him.  On 


the  following  monung  he  returned  having  fulfilled  Iiis  task.  At 
the  request  of  the  abbess  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monasteiy. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  vomc  leankied  bcctfaica 
from  time  to  time  expounded  to  him  the  events  oi  Scripture 
history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  all  that  be  beard  froa 
them  he  reproduced  in  beautiful  poetry.  "  He  sang  of  the  creatka 
of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  mankind  and  of  all  the  faisiofy  of 
Genesis,  of  the  exodus  of  Israd  from  Egypt  and  their  catraace 
into  the  P]roinised  Land,  of  many  other  incidents  of  Scripture 
history,  of  the  Lord's  incarnation,  passion,  resurrectioii  and 
ascension,  of  the  coming  of  the  Hcly  Ghost  and  the  teaching  of 
the  aposdes.  He  also  made  many  songs  of  the  terrors  of  the 
coming  judgment,  of  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  sweetness  of 
heaven;  and  of  the  merdes  and  the  judgments  of  God."  Alibis 
poetry  was  on  sacred  themes,  and  its  unvarying  aim  was  to  turn 
men  from  sin  to  righteousness  and  the  love  of  God.  Although 
many  amongst  the  Angles  had,  following  his  example,  essayed  to 
compose  religious  poetry,  none  of  them,  in  Bsda's  opinion,  had 
approached  the  excellence  of  Ccdmon's  songs. 

Bcda's  account  of  Codmon's  deathbed  has  often  been  quoted, 
and  is  of  singular  beauty.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  he  died  ia 
680,  in  the  same  year  as  the  abbess  Hild,  but  Ux  thb  these  is  do 
authority.  All  that  we  know  of  his  date  is  that  hb  dream  took 
place  during  the  period  (658-680)  in  which  Hild  was  abbess  d 
Streancshalch,  and  that  he  must  have  died  some  ooosidecahk 
time  before  Bcda  finished  his  history  in  731. 

The  hymn  said  to  have  been  compMod  by  CaBdmon  inbisdivaia 
b  extant  in  its  original  language.  A  copy  of  it,  in  the  poet's  own 
Northumbrian  dialect,  and  in  a  handwriting  oif  the  8tJi  century, 
appears  on  a  blank  page  of  the  Moore  MS.  of  Bcda's  History ;  and 
five  other  Latin  MSS.  of  Bcda  have  the  poem  (but  traitsbtcimted 
into  a  more  southern  dialect)  as  a  margiiud  iK>te.  In  the  otd 
English  version  of  Bcda,  ascribed  to  King  Alfred,  and  certainly 
made  by  his  command  if  not  by  himsdf,  it  ia  given  in  the  text. 
Probably  the  Latin  ^IS.  used  by  the  translator  was  one  that 
tained  this  additiorL  It  was  formerly  maintained  by 
scholars  that  the  extant  Old  En^ish  verses  are  not  Bcda's 
original,  but  a  mere  retzanslati<m  from  his  Latin  prose  vcnion. 
The  argument  was  that  they  correspond  too  dosdy  with  the 
Latin;  Bcda's  words,  **  hie  est  sensus,  noa  autem  oido  Ipse 
verborum,"  being  taken  to  mean  that  he  had  given,  not  a  Utaral 
translation,  but  only  a  free  paraphrases.  But  the  fonn  of  the 
sentences  in  Bcda's  prose  shows  a  dose  adherence  U>  the  parallel- 
btic  structure  of  Old  English  verse,  and  the  alliterating  wocds  in 
the  poem  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  most  obvious  and  almost  the 
inevitable  equivalents  of  those  used  by  Bcda.  The  smirftre 
quoted  above*  can  therefore  have  been  meant  only  as  an  apolcgy 
for  the  absence  of  those  poetic  graces  that  necessarily  disappear 
in  translations  into  another  tongue.  Even  on  the  assumpcioa 
that  the  existing  verses  axe  a  retrsnslation,  it  wofold  stfll  be 
certain  that  they  differ  vny  slightly  from  what  the  origmal 
must  have  boeiu  It  b  of  course  possible  to  hold  that  the  stocy 
of  the  dream  b  pure  fiction,  and  that  the  lines  whkh  Bcik 
translated  were  not  Ccdmon's  at  aU.  But  there  b  realty  nothing 
to  justify  thb  extreme  of  soeptidsm.  As  the  hymn  b  said  to 
have  been  Ccdmon's  first  essay  in  verse,  its  lack  of  poetk  merit 
b  rather  an  argimient  for  its  genuineness  than  against  iL 
Whether  Bcda's  narrative  be  historical  or  not — and  it  involves 
nothing  dther  miraculous  or  essentially  improbable— there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  nine  lines  of  the  Mooire  MS.  are 
Ccdmon's  composition. 

Thb  poor  fragment  b  aU  that  can  with  confidence  be  affiraed 
to  remain  of  the  voluminous  works  of  the  man  whom  Bcda 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  vernacular  reUfpous  poets^  It  b 
true  that  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  a  considerable  body  of 
verse  has  been  currently  known  by  hb  name;  bat  among  modcn 
scholars  the  use  of  the  customary  designation  b  meidy  a  matter 
of  o>nvenience,  and  does  not  imply  any  bdief  in  the  oonectsess 
of  the  attribution.    The  so<alled  Ccdmon  poems  are  contained 

>  It  M  a  ttenificant  fact  that  the  Alfredbn 
translating  thb  sentence,  introduces  the 
"  Thb  b  the  Older  of  the  woffda." 
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in  a  IfS.  irritten  about  aj>.  iooo,  which  mt  given  in  1651  by 
Archbishop  Usaher  to  the  famous  scholar  Francis  Junius,  and 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  libraxy.  They  consist  of  paxaphxascs  of 
parts  of  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Daniel,  and  three  separate  poems, 
the  first  on  the  lamentations  of  the  fallen  angeb,  the  second  on 
the  "Harrowing  of  Hell,"  the  resurrection,  ascension  and 
second  coming  of  C3irist,  and  the  third  (a  mere  fiagment)  on  the 
temptation.  The  subjects  correspond  so  well  with  thi^e  of 
Caedmon's  poetry  as  described  by  Basda  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Junius,  in  his  edition,  published  in  1655,  unhesiutlngly 
attributed  the  poems  to  him.  Ihe  ascription  was  rejected  in 
1 6S4  by  G.  Hickes,  whose  chief  argument,  based  on  the  character 
of  the  language,  is  now  known  to  be  fallacious,  as  most  of  the 
poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect 
is  certaiidy  of  Northumbrian  origin.  Sfaice,  however,  we  learn 
from  Basda  that  already  in  his  time  Ccdmon  had  had  many 
imitators,  the  abstnct  probability  is  rather  unfavourable  than 
otherwfae  to  the  assumption  that  a  collection  of  poems  contained 
in  a  late  xoth  century  MS.  contains  any  of  his  work.  Modem 
critidsm  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  poetry  of  the 
"  Ccdmon  MS."  cannot  be  all  l^  one  author.  Some  portbns 
of  it  are  plamly  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  wrote  with  his  Latin 
Bible  before  him.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rest  may  be 
the  composition  of  the  Northumbrian  herdsman;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  authenticated  example  of  the  poet's  work  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  internal  evidence  can  afford 
no  ground  for  an  affirmative  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  unlikeness  of  any  particular  passage  to  the  nine  lines 
of  the  Hymn  is  obviously  no  reason  for  denying  that  it  may 
have  been  by  the  same  author. 

The  Cenais  contains  a  long  passage  (iL  93S-85X)  on  the  fall 
of  the  angels  and  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  which 
differs  markedly  in  style  and  metre  &om  the  rest.  This  passage, 
which  begins  hi  the  middle  of  a  sentence  (two  leaves  of  the 
MS.  having  been  lost)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Old  English 
poetry.  In  1877  Profeaor  £.  Sievers  aigued,  on  linguistic 
grounds,  that  it  was  a  translation,  with  some  original  insertions, 
from  a  lost  poem  in  Old  Saaon,  probably  by  the  author  of  the 
Hcliand.  Sievers'80onclusx>nswerebrllltantlyconfirmedinx894 
by  the  discovery  in  the  Vatican  library  of  a  MS.  containing 
6a  lines  of  the  Heliatid  and  three  fragments  of  an  old  Saxon 
poem  on  the  story  of  Genesis.  The  first  of  these  fragments 
includes  the  original  of  28  lines  of  the  interpolated  passage  of 
the  Old  English  Genesis,  The  Old  Saaon  Biblical  poetry  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  9th  century;  the  Old  English  translation 
of  a  portion  of  it  b  consequently  later  than  this. 

As  the  Genesis  begins  with  a  line  identical  in  meaning,  though 
not  in  wording,  with  the  opening  of  Ccdmon's  Hymn,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  the  writer  knew  and  used  Ccdmon's  genuine 
poems.  Some  of  the  more  poetical  passages  may  possibly  echo 
Csedmon's  expressions;  but  when,  after  treating  of  the  creation 
of  the  angels  and  the  revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  paxaphrast  comes 
to  the  Biblical  part  of  the  story,  he  follows  the  sacred  text  with 
servile  fidelity,  omitting  no  deuQ,  however  prosaic.  The  ages 
of,  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  for  instance,  are  accurately 
rendered  into  verse.  In  all  probability  the  Genesis  is  of  North- 
umbrian  origin.  The  names  assigned  to  the  wives  of  Noah  and 
his  three  sons  (Phercoba,  Olla,  Olliua,  OlUuanP)  have  been  traced 
to  an  Irish  source,  and  this  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  influence 
of  the  Irish  missionaries  In  Northumbria. 

The  Exodus  is  a  fine  poem,  strangely  unlike  anything  else 
in  Old  English  literature.  It  Is  full  of  martial  spirit,  yet  makes 
no  use  of  the  phrases  of  the  heathen  epic,  which  CynewuU  and 
other  Christian  poets  were  accustomed  to  borrow  freely,  often 
with  little  appropriateness.  The  condensatwn  of  the  style 
and  the  peculiarvocabulary  make  the  Exodus  somewhat  obscure 
in  many  pbces.  It  b  probably  of  southern  origin,  and  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  even  an  Imitation  of  CcdmoiL 

The  Daniel  is.  of  ten  unjustly  depreciated.    It  Is  not  a  great 

^  The  invention  of  these  names  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Perieope 
OoUae  ei  Oolibae,  which  may  have  been  a  current  title  for  the  ayd 
chapter  of  Enektel. 


poem  but  the  narration  is  ludd  and  interesting.  The  author 
has  borrowed  some  70  lines  from  the  beginning  of  a  poetical 
rendering  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias  and  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Exeter  Book.  The 
borrowed  portion  ends  with  verse  3  of  the  canticle,  the  remainder 
of  which  follows  in  a  version  for  the  most  part  independent, 
though  containing  here  and  there  a  line  from  AMorias,  Except 
in  inserting  the  prayer  and  the  Benedicite,  the  parapluast  draws 
only  from  the  canonical  part  of  the  book  of  DanieL  The  poem 
is  obviously  the  work  of  a  scholar,  thouj^  the  Bible  is  the  only 
source  used. 

The  three  other  poems,  designated  as  "  Book  II "  in  the 
Junius  MS.,  are  characterized  by  considerable  imaginative  power 
and  vigour  of  expression,  but  they  show  an  absence  of  literary 
culture  and  are  somewhat  rambling,  fuU  of  repetitions  and 
generally  lacking  in  finish.  They  abound  in  passages  of  fervid 
religious  exhortation.  On  the  whole,  both  their  merits  and 
their  defects  are  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  work 
of  the  poet  celebrated  by  Bseda,  and  it  seems  possible,  though 
hardly  naore  than  possible,  that  we  have  in  these  pieces  a  com- 
paratively little  altered  specimen  of  Ccdmon's  compositions. 

Of  poems  iwt  included  in  the  Junius  MS.,  the  Dream  of  Ike 
Rood  (see  Cymkwult)  is  the  only  one  that  has  with  any  plausi- 
bility been  ascribed  to  CcdmOIL  It  was  affirmed  l^  Professor 
G.  Stephens  that  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  on  which  a  portion  of 
the  poem  b  inscribed  in  runes,  bore  on  its  top-stone  the  name 
"  Cadmon  ";*  but,  according  to  Professor  W.  Victor,  the  traces 
of  rvmes  that  are  still  visible  exclude  all  possibility  of  this  reading. 
The  poem  is  certainly  Northumbrian  and  earlier  than  the  date 
of  Cynewulf.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that.Ccdmon 
was  iwt  the  author,  though  the  production  of  such  a  wori^  by 
the  herdsman  of  Streanscshalch  would  certainly  deserve  to 
rank  among  the  miracles  of  genius. 

I  Certain  similarities  between  passages  in  Paradise  Lost  and 
parts  of  the  translation  from  Old  Saron  interpolated  in  the 
Old  En^ish  Genesis  have  given  occasion  to  the  suggestion 
that  some  scholar  may  have  talked  to  Milton  about  the  poetry 
published  by  Junius  in  1655,  and  that  the  poet  may  thus  have 
gaiiwd  some  hints  which  he  used  In  his  great  work.  Tlie  parallels, 
however,  thou^  very  interesting,  are  only  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  occur  between  two  poets  of  kindred  genius  working 
on  what  was  essentially  the  same  body  of  traditional  material. 

The  name  Ccdmon  (In  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  English  version 
of  Bcda  written  Cednunif  Ceadmann)  is  not  explicable  by  means 
of  Old  English;  the  statement  that  it  means  "boatman  "  is 
founded  on  the  corrupt  gloss  libumam,  ced,  where  ced  b  an 
editorial  misreading  for  cetd.  It  b  most  probably  the  British 
Cadman,  intermediate  between  the  Old  Celtic  Catumamu  and 
the  modem  Welsh  Cadfan.  Possibly  the  poet  may  have  been 
of  British  descent,  though  the  inference  b  not  certain,  as  British 
names  may  sometimes  have  been  given  to  English  children. 
The  name  Caedwalla  or  Ceadwalla  was  borne  by  a  British  king 
mentioned  by  Bcda  and  by  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
initial  element  Caed—or  Cead  (probably  adopted  from  British 
names  in  which  it  represents  co/v,  war)  appears  combined  with 
an  Old  English  terminal  element  in  the  name  Caedbaed  (cp., 
however,  the  Irish  name  Cathbad),  and  hypocorbtic  fortns  of 
names  containing  it  were  borne  by  the  En^ish  saints  Ceadda 
(commonly  known  as  St  Chad)  and  hb  brother  Cedd,  called 
Ceadwealla  in  one  MS.  of  the  (M  English  Martyrology.  A 
Cadmon  witnesses  a  Buckinghamshire  charter  of  about  a.o.  948. 

The  older  editions  of  the  so-called  "  Caedmon's  Paraphrase** 
fay  F.  Junius  (16^5):  B.  Thorpe  (1832),  with  an  English  translation; 
K.  W.  Bouterwek  (1891-1854) :  C.  W.  M.  Grein  in  his  Bibliotkek  der 
angdsdchsiscken  Poeste  (1857)  are  superseded,  so  far  as  the  text 
is  concerned,  by  R.  WQlker  s  re-edition  of  Grein's  Bibliotkek,  Ed.  ii. 
(1895).  This  work  contains  also  the  texts  of  the  Hymn  and  the 
Dream  of  the  Rood.  The  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  Junius  MS. 
were  publbhcd  in  1833  by  Sir  H.  Ellb.  (H.  fia.) 


*  Stephens  read  the  inscription  on  the  top-stone  as  Cadmon  ma 
fauapo,  which  he  rendered  "  Cadmon  made  me."  But  these  words 
are  mere  jargon,  not  belonging  to  any  known  or  possible  OM  Enstiah 
dialect. 
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CAELIA— CAERE 


CAELIA,  the  name  of  t^vo  andent  dtics  m  Italy,  (i)  In 
Apulia  (mod.  Ce;/»«  di  Ban)  on  the  Via  Traiana,  5  m.  S.  of 
Barium.  Coins  found  here  bearing  the  inscription  KotXIrwr 
prove  that  it  was  once  an  independent  town.  Discoveries  of 
ruins  and  tombs  have  also  been  made.  (3)  In  Calabria  (mod. 
Cegtie  Messapica)  35  m.  W.  of  Bnmduuum,  and  991  ft  above 
sea-level.  It  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  some  importance, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  mcehtle  and  by 
the  discovery  of  several  Messapian  inscriptions. 

See  Ch.  HQlaen  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RtakncydopOdU,  vL  1353. 

CAEM,  a  dty  of  north-western  Fiance,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  7I  m.  from  the  English  Channel  and  149  m. 
W.N.W.  of  F&ris  on  the  Western  railway  to  Cherbourg.  Pop. 
(1906)  36,347.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  cine,  the  right  bank  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Vaucelles  with  the  station  of  the  Western  railway.  To  the 
south-west  of  Caen,  the  Ome  is  Joined  by  the  Odon,  arms  of 
which  water  the  "  Prairie,"  a  fine  pUiin  on  which  a  well-known 
race-course  is  laid  out.  Its  wide  streets,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  rue  St  Jean,  shady  boulevards,  and  public 
gardens  enhance  the  attraction  which  the  town  derives  from  an 
abundance  of  fine  churches  and  old  houses.  Hardly  any  remains 
of  its  once  extensive  ramparts  and  toweis  are  now  to  be  seen; 
but  the  castle,  founded  by  William*the  Conqueror  and  completed 
by  Henry  I.,  is  still  employed  as  barracks,  though  in  a  greatly 
altered  condition.  St  Pierre,  the  most  beautiful  church  in  Caen, 
stands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rue  St  Jean,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  In  the  main,  its  ardiitecture  b  Gothic,  but 
the  choir  and  the  apsidal  chapels,  with  their  elaborate  interior 
and  exterior  decoration,  are  of  Renaissance  workmanship.  The 
graceful  tower,  which  rises  beside  the  southern  portal  to  a  height 
of  25s  ft.,  belongs  to  the  early  X4th  centuiy.  The  churdi  of 
St  £tienne,  or  I'Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  in  the  west  of  the  town, 
is  an  important  spedmen  of  Romanesque  architecture,  dating 
from  about  1070,  when  it  was  founded  by  WOliam  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  unfortunatdy  hemmed  in  by  other  buildings,  so  that  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The  whole 
building,  and  especially  the  west  facade,  which  is  flanked  by  two 
towers  with  lofty  spires,  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity.  The 
choir,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Norman 
Gothic  style,  dates  from  the  cariy  xjth  centuiy.  In  1563  th« 
Protestants  did  great  damage  to  the  building,  which  was  skil- 
fully restored  in  the  eariy  17th  centuiy.  A  marble  slab  marks 
the  former  resting-place  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  abbey- 
buildings  were  rebuilt  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  now 
shelter  the  lyc£e.  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  the 
foundress  of  the  church  of  La  Trinity  or  TAbbaye-aux-Dames, 
which  is  of  the  same  date  as  St  £tienne.  Two  square  unfinished 
towers  flank  the  western  entrance,  and  another  rises  above  the 
transept.  <^een  Matilda  is  interred  in  the  choir,  and  a  fine 
crypt  beneath  it  contains  the  remains  of  former  abbesses.  The 
buildings  of  the  nunnery,  reconstructed  in  the  early  x8th  century, 
now  serve  as  a  hospital.  Other  interesting  old  churches  are 
those  of  St  Sauveur,  St  Michel  de  Vaucelles,  St  Jean,  St  Gilles, 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Gloriette,  St  £tienne  le  Vieux  and  St  Nicolas, 
the  last  two  now  secularized.  Caen  possesses  many  old  timber 
houses  and  stone  mansions,  in  one  of  which,  the  h6tel  d'Ecoville 
{c.  1530),  the  exchange  and  the  tribunal  of  commerce  are  estab- 
lished. The  h6tel  de  Than,  also  of  the  x6th  century,  is  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  dormer-windows.  The  Maison  des  Gens 
d'Armes  (xsth  century),  in  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town,  has 
a  massive  tower  adorned  with  medallions  and  surmounted  by 
two  figures  of  armed  men.  The  monuments  at  Caen  indude 
one  to  the  natives  of  Calvados  killed  in  1870  and  1871  and  one  to 
the  lawver  J.  C.  F.  Demolombe,  together  with  statues  of  Louis 
XIV,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de  Laplace, 
D.  F.  £.  Auber  and  Francois  de  Malherbe,  the  two  last  natives 
of  the  town.  Caen  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal,  of  a  court  of 
assizes  and  of  a  prefect.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  academy  and  has 
a  university  with  faculties  of  law,  science  and  letters  and  a 
preparatory  school  of  medidne  and  pharmacy;  there  arc  also 
a  lycfe,  training  colleges,  schools  of  art  and  music,  and  two  large 


hospiuls.  The  other  chief  public  institutloitt  are  tabonils  ol 
first  instance  and  commerce,  an  exchange,  a  rhamhrr  of  cdb- 
meroe  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  bdtd-de-^rflle 
contains  the  library,  with  more  than  xoo^ooo  vohunes  and  the 
art  museum  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  town  is  tbie 
seat  of  several  leaned  societies  induding  the  Sod€c£  dea  Aatx- 
quaires,  which  has  a  rich  museum  of  antiquities.  Caen,  despite 
a  diversity  of  manufactures,  is  commercial  lather  than  iadustiiaL 
Its  trade  is  due  to  its  position  in  the  agiicnltuial  and  hotae- 
breeding  district  known  as  the  "  Campagne  de  Caen  "  usd  to 
its  proximity  to  the  iron  mines  of  the  Orne  valley,  and  to  mano- 
facturing  towns  such  as  Falaise,  Le  Mans,  &c  In  the  aouth-east 
of  the  town  there  is  a  floating  basin  lined  with  quays  and  coo- 
nected  with  the  Orne  and  with  the  canal  which  debouches  into 
the  sea  at  Ouistreham  9  m.  to  the  N  J4X.  The  port,  which  also 
includes  a  portion  of  the  river-bed,  communicates  with  Havre 
and  Newhaven  by  a  regular  line  of  steamers;  it  has  a  coosader- 
able  fishing  population.  In  1905  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
was  563  with  a  tonnage  of  x9o,x9a  En^Jsh  ooal  is  ioiemost 
among  the  imports,  which  also  indude  timber  and  grain,  while 
iron  ore,  Caen  stone,'  butter  and  eggs  and  fniit  are  amoos  ^^ 
exports.  Important  horse  and  cattle  fairs  are  hdd  in  the  town. 
The  industries  of  Caen  indude  timber-sawing,  xnetal-foiihdxng 
and  machine-construction,  doth-weaving,  lace-making,  tbe 
manufacture  of  leather  and  ^ves,  and  of  oil  from  the  colza 
grown  in  the  district,  furniture  and  other  wooden  goods  and 
chemical  products. 

Thou^  Caen  is  not  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  the  date  of  iu 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  existeid  as  eariy  as  the  9tli  oentuiy, 
and  when,  in  91 3,  Neustria  was  ceded  to  the  Normans  by  Charles 
the  Simple,  it  was  a  large  and  important  place.  Under  the  dukes 
of  Normandy,  and  particularly  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
it  rapidly  increased.  It  became  the  capital  of  lower  Nmmaady, 
and  in  1546  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  En^and. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in  X417,  and  was  retained  by 
them  till  1450,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  Tbe  nnivcnity 
was  founded  in  1436  by  Henry  VL  of  England.  During  the 
Wars  of  Rdigion,  Caen  embraasd  the  reform;  in  the  socoeeding 
century  its  prosperity  was  shattered  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  In  1793  the  dty  was  the  focus  of  the 
Girondist  movement  against  the  Convention. 

See  G.  Manccl  et  C.  Woines.  Hist.detantted€  Caen  tt  de  ses  prugrh 
(Caen,  1836);  B.  Pont.  Hist,  de  la  vUU  de  Caen,  us  arigines  (Caen, 
1866) :  E.  de  R.  de  Beaurepaire,  Caen  iUustri:  son  autocrr.  tes 
moHttments  (Caen,  1896). 

GAEPIO,  QUINTUS  SEHVltlUS,  Roman  general,  consul  xo6 
B.c  During  his  year  of  office,  he  brought  forward  a  law  by 
which  the  jurymen  were  again  to  be  chosen  from  the  senators 
instead  of  the  equites  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xii.  60).  As  govemot  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Celtic  ApoOo 
at  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  had  joined  the  Cimbri.  In  X05, 
Caepio  sufiered  a  crushing  defeat  from  the  Cimbri  at  Aravsio 
(Orange)  on  the  Rhone,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  punishinetit 
for  his  sacrilege;  hence  the  proverb  Amrum  Tolosanum  kcbtt, 
of  an  act  involving  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  san%  year 
he  was  deprived  of  his  proconsulship  and  his  property  confis- 
cated; subsequently  (the  chronology  is  obscure,  see  Momnaen, 
History  of  Xome,  bk.  iv.  ch.  5)  he  was  expdled  from  the  seiutc, 
accused  by  the  tribune  Norbanus  of  embezzlement  and  mis- 
conduct during  the  war,  oondemned  and  imprisoned.  He 
either  died  during  his  confinement  or  escaped  to  Siflyma. 

Uvy,  EpiL  67:  Valerius  Maximos  iv.  7.  3:  Jintia  xxxS.  3: 
Aulus  GeUius  iiL  9. 

GAERB  (mod,  CeneUri,  Le.  Caere  vdus,  see  below),  an  ancient 
dty  of  Etruria  about  5  m.  from  the  sea  coast  and  about  so  m. 
N.W.  of  Rome,  direct  from  which  it  was  reached  by  brandi  roads 
from  the  Via  Aurelia  and  Via  Qodia.  Andent  writers  tdl  us 
that  its  original  Pelasgian  name  was  Agylla,  and  that  the  Etna* 
cam  took  it  and  called  it  Caere  (when  this  occurred  is  not  known), 

>  A  limestone  well  adapted  for  building.  It  was  wd!  known  ia 
the  i^th  and  16U1  centuries,  at  which  period  many  Eagliah  cburdM 
were  built  of  iL 
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bat  tke  fonner  name  lasted  on  into  later  times  as  well  as  Caere. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  and  its  trade,  through 
its  port  Pyrgos  {q,9.) ,  was  of  considerable  impoftance.  It  fought 
with  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tarquinus  Priscus  and  Servius  TuUius, 
and  subsequently  became  the  refuge  of  the  eq>elled  Tarquins. 
After  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  390  B.C.,  the  vestal  virgins 
and  the  aaaed  objects  in  their  custody  were  conveyed  to  Caere 
for  safety,  and  from  this  fact  some  ancient  auth<»ities  derive  the 
word  eatrinumia,  ceremony.  A  treaty  was  made  between  Rome 
and  Caere  in  the  same  year.  In  353,  however,  Caere  took  up 
arms  against  Rome  out  of  friendship  for  Tarquinii,  but  was 
defeated,  and  it  is  probably  at  this  time  that  it  became  partially 
incoiporated  with  the  Roman  state,  as  a  community  whose 
members  enjoyed  only  a  restricted  form  of  Roman  citizenship, 
without  the  right  to  a  vote,  and  which  was,  further,  without 
internal  autonomy.  The  status  is  known  as  the  ius  Caeriium, 
and  Caere  was  the  first  of  a  daas  of  such  municipalities  (Th. 
Mommsen,  Rdmische  Staatsrukt,  iii.  583).  In  the  First  Punic 
War,  Caere  furnished  Rome  with  com  and  provisions,  but  other- 
wise, up  till  the  end  of  the  Republic,  we  only  hear  of  prodigies 
being  observed  at  Caere  and  reported  at  Rome,  the  Etruscans 
being  especially  expert  in  augural  lore.  By  the  time  of  Augustus 
its  population  had  actually  fallen  behind  that  of  the  Aquae 
Caeretanae  (the  sulphur  springs  now  known  as  the  Bagni  del 
Sasw,  about  5  m.  W.),  but  under  either  Augustus  or  Tiberius 
its  prosperity  was  to  a  certain  extent  restored,  and  inscriptions 
speak  of  its  municipal  officials  (the  chief  of  than  called  dictator) 
and  its  town  council,  which  had  the  title  of  senatus.  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  it  sank  m  importance,  and  eariy  in  the 
X3th  century,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  founded  Caere  novum 
(mod.  Cert)  3  m.  to  the  east. 

The  town  lay  on  a  hill  of  tufa,  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
isolated  except  on  the  N.E.,  and  about  300  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  modem  town,  at  the  western  extremity,  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  the  acropolis.  The  line  of  the  dty  walls,  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  tufa,  can  be  traced,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  eight 
gates  in  the  circuit,  which  was  about  4.m.  in  length.  There  are 
no  remains  of  buildings  of  importance,  except  the  theatre,  in 
which  many  inscriptions  and  statues  of  emperors  were  found. 
The  necropolis  in  the  hill  to  the  north-west,  known  as  the 
Banditacda,  is  important.  The  tomb  chamben  are  either  hewn 
in  the  rock  or  covered  by  mo)inds.  One  of  the  former  dass  was 
the  family  tomb  of  the  Tarchna-Tarquinii,  perhaps  descended 
from  the  Roman  kings;  others  are  interesting  from  their 
architectural  and  decorative  details.  One  especially,  the  Grotta 
dei  Bassirilievi,  has  interesting  reliefs  cut  in  the  rock  and  painted, 
while  the  walls  of  another  were  decorated  with  painted  tiles  of 
terracotta.  The  most  important  tomb  of  all,  the  Regob'ni- 
Galassi  tomb  (taking  its  name  from  its  discoverers),  which  lies 
S.W.  of  the  ancient  dty,  is  a  narrow  rock-hewn  chamber  about 
60  ft.  long,  lined  with  masonry,  the  sides  converging  to  form 
the  roof.  The  objects  found  in  it  (a  chariot,  a  bed,  silver  goblets 
with  reliefo,  rich  gold  ornaments,  &c.)  are  now  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  the  Vatican:  they  are  attributed  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  modem 
town  on  the  west,  thousands  of  votive  terracottas  were  found  in 
x886,  some  representing  divinities,  others  parts  of  the  htmian 
body  (Notisie  de^i  Scavif  x886,  38).  They  must  have  bdonged 
to  some  temple. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemetirigs  of  Etrtiria,  L  226  leq.;  C. 
Hulsen  in  Pauly-WiMowa,  Realeneydopddio,  iiL  isSi.      (TTAs.) 

CAERLEON,  an  andent  village  in  the  southern  parliamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the  right  (west)  bank 
of  the  Usk,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Newport.  Pop.  (1901)  141 1.  Its 
claim  to  notice  rests  on  its  Roman  and  British  associations.  As 
Isca  Silurum,  it  was  one  of  the  three  great  legionary  fortresses 
of  Roman  Britain,  established  either  about  a.d.  50  (Tadtus, 
Annals,  xH.  32),  or  perhaps,  as  coin-finds  suggest,  about  a.d. 
74-78  in  the  governorship  of  Julius  Frontinus,  and  in  either  case 
intended  to  coerce  the  wild  Silures.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Legio  n.  Augusta  from  its  foundation  till  near  the  end  of  the 
Ronun  rule  in  Britain.    Though  never  seriously  excavated,  it 


contains  plentiful  visible  traces  of  its  Roman  period — ^part  of 
the  ramparts,  the  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  many  inscriptions, 
sculpturied  stones,  &c,  in  the  local  museum.  No  dvil  life  or 
munidpality  seems,  however,  to  have  grown  up  outside  its 
walls,  as  at  York  {Ehurdcum).  Like  Chester  (see  Deva),  it 
remained  purely  military,  and  the  common  notion  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric  in  the  4th  century  is  unproved 
and  improbable.  Its  later  history  is  obscure.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  legion  was  finally  withdrawn,  nor  what  succeeded. 
But  Welsh  legend  has  made  the  site  very  famous  with  tales  of 
Arthur  (revived  by  Tennyson  in  his  Idylls),  of  Christian  martyrs, 
Aaron  and  Julixts,  and  of  an  archbishopric  held  by  St  Dubric 
and  shifted  to  St  David's  in  the  6th  century.  Most  of  these 
traditions  date  from  (jeoffrey  of  Monmouth  (about  x  130-1x40), 
and  must  not  be  taken  for  history.  The  ruins  of  C^erleon 
attracted  notice  in  the  x  2th  and  following  centuries,  and  gave 
plain  cause  for  legend-making.  Tliere  is  better,  but  still  slender, 
reason  for  the  belief  that  it  was  here,  and  not  at  Chester,  that 
five  kings  of  the  Cymry  rowed  Edgar  in  a  barge  as  a  sign  of  his 
soverdgnty  (aj>.  973).  The  name  Caerleon  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Castra  legionum,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Caerleon- 
on-Usk,  being  often  used  of  Chester  and  occasionally  of  Ldcester 
and  one  or  two  other  places.  (F.  J.  H.) 

CAERPHILLY,  a  market  town  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 
153^  m.  from  London  by  rail  via  Cardiff,  7  m.  from  Cardiff,  x  2  m. 
from  Newport  and  6  m.  from  Pontypridd.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown.  It  was  formerly  in  the  andent  parish  of 
Eglwysilan,  but  from  that  and  Bedwas  (Mon.)  an  ecdesiastical 
parish  was  formed  in  X850,  while  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Eglwysilan  and  Llanfabon,  with  a  total  acreage  of  14,426,  were 
in  i8g3  constituted  into  an  urban  district;  its  population  in 
XQox  waa  15,385,  of  which  4343  were  in  the  "  town  "  ward.  In 
1858  was  opened  the  Rhymney  railway  from  Rhymney  to 
Caerphilly  and  on  to  Taff's  Well,  whence  it  had  running  powers 
over  the  Taff  Vale  railway  to  Cardiff,  but  in  X87X,  by  means  of 
a  timnd  about  2000  yds.  long,  under  Cefn  Onn,  a  direct  line  was 
provided  from  Caerphilly  to  Cardiff.  A  branch  line,  4  m.  long, 
was  opened  in  1894  to  Scnghenydd.  The  Pontypridd  and  New- 
port railway  was  constructed  in  1887,  and  there  is  a  joint  station 
at  Caerphilly  for  both  railways.  Some  2  m.  eastwards  there  is 
a  statioti  on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  railway  at  Bedwas. 

The  andent  commote  of  Scnghenydd  (corresponding  to  the 
modem  hundred  of  Caerphilly)  comprised  the  mountaino\is 
district  extending  from  the  ridge  of  Cefn  Onn  on  the  south  to 
Breconshire  on  the  north,  bdng  boimded  by  the  rivers  Taff  and 
Rumney  on  the  west  and  easL  Its  inhabitants,  thou^  nomin- 
ally subject  to  the  lords  of  Glamorgan  since  Fitxhamon's  con- 
quest, enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  independence  and  often 
raided  the  lowlands.  To  keep  these  in  check,  Gilbert  de  (Hare, 
during  the  dosing  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  bidlt  the 
castle  of  (Tlaetphilly  on  the  southern  edge  of  this  district,  in  a 
wide  plain  between  the  two  rivers.  It  had  probably  not  been 
completed,  though  it  was  already  defensible,  when  Prince 
Llewdyn  ab  Griffith,  incensed  by  its  constmction  and  claiming 
its  site  as  his  own,  laid  siege  to  it  in  X27X  ahd  refused  to  retire 
except  on  conditions.  Subsequently  completed  and  strengthened 
it  became  and  still  remains  (in  the  words  of  G.  T.  Clark)  "  both 
the  eariiest  and  the  most  complete  example  in  Britain  of  a 
concentric  castle  of  the  type  known  as  '  Edwardian,'  the  drde 
of  walls  and  towers  of  the  outer,  inner  and  middle  w^rds  ex- 
hibiting the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  most  sdentific 
military  architecture."  The  knoll  on  which  it  stood  was  con- 
verted almost  into  an  island  by  the  damming  up  of  an  adjacent 
brook,  and  the  whole  endosed  area  amounted  to  30  acres. 
The  great  hall  (which  is  73  ft.  by  35  ft.  and  about  30  ft.  high) 
is  a  fine  example  of  Decorated  architecture.  This  and  other 
additions  are  attributed  to  Hugh  le  Despenser  (1318-X326). 
Edward  II.  visited  the  castle  shortly  before  his  capture  in  1326. 
The  defence  of  the  castle  was  committed  by  Henry  IV.  to 
ConsUnce,  Lady  Despenser,  in  September  1403,  but  it  was 
shortly  afterwards  Uken  by  Owen  Glyndwr,  to  whose  mining 
I  operations  tradition  ascribes  the  leaning  position  of  a  large 


The  Lown  gnv  up  uvimd  tbe  cutle  but  never  ncdvcd  ■ 
charter  or  tud  a  gDvemiuK  body-  In  i6fii  the  coipontioD  dE 
Cinlifl  ccmplaincd  of  CudiD'a  impDvcHibment  by  leuon  of  A 
liir  held  every  three  weeki  foi  the  pieviom  font  yein  »t  C«m- 
phiily,  d»u^  "do  Botough."  lu  nurketA  during  the  i^th 
centuiy  lud  been  chiefly  noted  for  the  CurphiUy  checK  lold 
theie,  Tbe  dislrict  wu  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Methodiit 
leviviJ  oi  the  iSth  centuiy,  the  Gnt  lynod  of  the  Calviniitic 
Mnhodists  being  held  in  171]  nt  WatfonKum  dose  lo  the  town, 
from  which  plice  George  WhilcGrld  wu  DUimect  *l  Eglnytilin 
church  two  yean  previously.  The  chutch  of  St  Moitin  wu 
built  in  [S7g,  and  there  ate  Nonconfonniit  dupeli.  Mining  ii 
now  the  chief  industty  of  the  diiuict.  (D.  Ll.  T.) 

CAESALPIHUS  (CESAiriNO),  ANDHEAS  (1J19-160J).  Italian 

Itudied  anatomy  and  medicine  at  the  univenity  of  Piu,  where  be 
took  hji  doctor's  degree  in  15J1,  and  in  155s  became  professor  of 
naletla  medica  and  director  of  the  botanical  garden.  Appomted 
physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIll.,  he  removed  in  1591  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  on  the  13rd  of  February  1603.  Caeulpiniu  was 
the  most  distinguished  tiotaiust  of  his  time.  His  work.  De 
Plavlii  tibH  ai.  (Florence.  1583).  was  not  only  the  source 
from  which  various  subsequent  writeia.  and  especially  Robert 
MDtison(i6io-i6Ej)  derived  their  ideas  of  botanical  atiAugement 
but  it  wasamineofsdilhce  to  which  Linnaeus  himself  gratefully 
avowed  his  obh'gationa.  Linoacua's  copy  of  the  book  evinces  the 
great  assiduity  with  which  he  studied  it ;  he  ]at»ured  th;oughout 
toremcdythedefect  of  the  want  of  synonyms,  sub- joined  his  own 
genciic  names  to  neuly  every  species,  and  particularly  indicated 
ttic  two  remarkable  passages  where  the  germinatian  of  phmts 
and  their  sexual  distinctions  arc  explained.  Caesalpinus  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  pbysiologislj  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  he 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (lec  Haivav, 
WiLLTtiO.  His  other  works  include  Dotmnvm  imalifala 
prripaUlka  (1580),  Quaeslienam  wtdianm  liM  ti.  (1J93), 
Di  UcuUiiii  (i;96),  and  QHotslumiim  ptrifaltlkanim  liiri  j. 
(.570. 

CABIAR,  OAIDS  jnUUt  (101-44  ■-«>.  Um  great  Rnman 

soldier  and  statesman,  wai  bom  on  the  nth  of  July  102  a.c.' 

His    family    was  of   patiidan    rank   and  traced  a 

^Si        legendary  descent  from  lulus,  the  founder  of  Alba 

Cacsarmadethemost  of  his  di^Hne  ancestry  and  built 


that  Caesar  may  have  derived  from  him  his  intoeil  in  Gaul  and 
its  people  and  bla  sympathy  with  tlic  dauna  ol  the  Roaianisd 
Gault  of  oonhera  Italy  to  pdltical  ri^ti. 

In  his  siitcEnth  year  (t;  i-c.)  Caeui  lost  Ins  faths,  aad 
assumed  the  toga  tiriiis  aa  the  token  of  manhood.  The  social  war 
(99-89  B.C.)  had  been  brou^t  to  a  close  by  the  enfranchiB^BeDI 
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in  his  relationship  with  C.'Marius,  the  husband  of  his  ■ 

Julia.     Caesar  wai  born  in  the  year  of  Marius'i  first  great  vici 

over  the  Tcutones,  and  as  he  grew  up,  inspired  by  the  tradiL 

oi  the  great  soldier's  career.  atUched  himself  lo  his  party 
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It  after  the  departure  of  Sulla  (or  the  East,  to  th«  tcapofary 
triumph  of  the  pffptdara.  led  by  Marius  and  Gnaa,  add  the 
indiscriminate  maa&ocre  of  thdr  political  oppoaenta,  iadnding 
both  of  Caesar's  undet.  Caeui  iru  at  once  ■"■t*-*h  om  for 
high  distinction,  bcingcreatcd.friiMiiDiiiJuer  priest  of  Jopilei. 
In  the  following  year  (which  saw  the  death  of  MariBs)  Caeiar, 
rejecting  a  proposed  marriage  with  a  wealthy  capitalist's  heiress. 
fought  and  obtained  the  haiid  of  Cornelia,  the  dau^ter  ol  Cinni, 
and  thus  became  further  identified  with  the  ruling  party.  His 
career  was  soon  alter  interrupted  by  the  triumphant  rttnni  ol 
Sulla  (Si  B.C.),  who  ordered  him  to  divorce  his  wile,  and  on  hs 
refusal  deprived  him  of  hii  property  and  priestboal  and  wis 
induced  to  spare  his  life  only  by  the  intercevion  of  his  anstfr 
cratic  relatives  and  the  college  of  vestal  virgina. 

Released  from  his  religious  ot^gations,  Caesai  no*  (Si  ^c) 
left  Kome  for  the  East  and  served  his  first  '•■T*ip>  tinder 
Uinudus  Tbermui,  who  was  engai^rd  in  stampinf  out  ihe 
embers  ol  raiii^a  to  Raman  rule  in  the  province  of  Asia, 

fellow^oldier')  lite  at  the  storm  of  Mytiletie.  Id  78  B.C.  be 
was  serving  under  Servilius  Isauricus  against  tbe  CiLoan 
pirates  when  the  newi  of  Sulla's  death  readied  him  and  he  ai 
once  relumed  to  Rome.  Refusing  to  entan^c  hinuetf  in  the 
abortive  and  equivooil  schemes  of  Lepidus  lo  subvert  the  ^uliii 
conaiituiion,  Caeiar  took  up  the  only  initiumeni  of  pob-.,Qj 
warfare  left  to  the  opposition  by  prosecuting  two  scnalon^ 
governors,  Cn.  ComeUus  Dolabella  (in  ;  7  b-C.)  and  C.  Antoiuu^ 
(in  76  B.C-]  for  extortion  m  the  provinces  of  Maoedonis  aitd 
Greece,  and  though  he  lost  both  l^tes.  probably  coDiiutd  the 
world  at  Urge  of  Ihe  corruption  of  the  senatorial  Iribuoala.  Alto- 
these  failures  Caeaar  determined  to  take  no  active  part  ia  politio 
for  a  time,  and  retraced  his  ateps  to  the  East  in  orda-  to  slu4y 

caught  by  pirates,  whom  be  Created  with  consummate  non- 
chalance  while  awaiting  his  ransom,  threatening  to  retura  ar.d 
crucify  them ;  when  rdeased  be  kat  no  time  in  carrying  out  t  j 
threat.  Whilst  he  was  studying  at  Rhodes  the  third  Mi  thra<ia-„: 
Wat  broke  out.  and  Caeaaial  once  raised  a  carps  of  volunTeri^ 
and  helped  to  secure  Ihe  wavering  loyalty  of  the  ptmincials  oi 
Aba.  When  Lucullua  assumed  the  command  of  the  Rorou 
troops  in  Asia,  Caesar  relumed  to  Rome,  to  £nd  that  be  bad  been 
elected  to  a  seat  on  the  college  of  ^cnJtJtcu  left  vacant  by  the  dcj.'^ 
of  his  uncle,  C.  Aureliui  CoIIa.    He  was  likewise  elected  £nl  0: 

service  in  this  apadly.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  be  threw  InmseiF 
into  the  agilatioD  (or  the  restoration  of  the  andent  powers  of  Itc 
tribunate  curtailed  by  Sulla,  and  that  he  secured  the  pasaing  of  a 
law  of  amnesty  in  favour  of  the  [wtisans  of  Sertonua.  He  wu 
not,  however,  destined  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  SoU^ 
r«fjwi  the  crisis  of  the  Slave  War  placed  Ihe  Senile  at  the  mein 
olFompeyandCrassus,wboin7oB.c.sweptai>ay  the  (afe^iurs 
of  senatorial  ascendancy,  mlored  Ihe  inilialive  in  lefitUiion  >o 
Ihe  tribunes,  and  nplaced  the  Equestrian  order,  i^.  ife 
partial  poaession  of  the  jury-courta.     TtuajiKLc^ 
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*""*«*Cff*  the  Tnnspadones  for  the  aiftjuisition  of  full  political 
ligfatSy  which  had  been  denied  them  by  Sulla's  settlement. 

Cacaar  was  now  best  known  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  celebrated 
for  hiB  debts  and  his  intrigues;  in  politics  he  had  no  force  behind 
him  save  that  of  the  discredited  party  of  the  populares, 
reduced  to  lending  a  passive  support  to  Pompey  and 
Crassua.  But  as  soon  as  the  proved  incompetence  of  the 
senatorial  government  had  brought  about  the  mission 
of  Pompey  to  the  East  with  the  almost  unlimited  powers  oon« 
ferred  on  him  by  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  of  67  and  66 
B.C.  (see  Pompey),  Caesar  pltmged  into  a  network  of  political 
intrigues  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tmraveL  In  hk  public 
acts  he  kat  no  opportimity  of  upholding  the  democratic  tradition. 
Already  in  68  B.C.  he  had  paraded  the  bust  of  Marius  at  his 
aunt's  funeral;  in  65  B.C.,  as  curule  aedile,  he  restored  the 
trophies  of  Marius  to  their  place  on  the  Capitol;  in  64  B.C.,  as 
president  of  the  murder  commission,  he  f>rought  three  of  Sulla's 
executioners  to  trial,  and  in  63  B.C.  he  caused  the  ancient  pro- 
cedure of  trial  by  popular  assembly  to  be  revived  against  the 
murderer  of  Satuminus.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  lavishness 
of  his  expenditure  on  public  entertainments  as  aedile,  he  acquired 
such  popularity  with  the  plebs  that  he  was  elected  pontifex 
maximus  in  63  B.C.  against  such  distinguished  rivals  as  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  and  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  But  all  this  was  on 
the  surface.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Caesar  was  cognizant  of 
some  at  least  of  the  threads  of  conspiracy  which  were  woven 
during  Pompey's  absence  in  the  East.  According  to  one  story, 
the  enfants  ferdus  of  the  revolutionary  party — Catiline,  Autronius 
and  other»--^estgned  to  assassinate  the  consuls  on  the  ist  of 
January  65,  and  make  Crassus  dictator,  with  Caesar  as  master 
of  the  horse.  We  are  also  told  that  a  public  proposal  was  made 
to  confer  upon  him  an  extraordinary  military  command  in  Egypt, 
not  without  a  leptimate  king  and  nominally  under  the  protection 
of  Rome.  An  equaUy  abortive  attempt  to  create  a  counterpoise 
to  Pompey's  power  was  made  by  the  tribune  Rullus  at  the  dose 
of  64  B.C.  He  proposed  to  create  a  land  commission  with  veiy 
wide  powers,  which  would  in  effect  have  been  wielded  by  Caesar 
and  Crassus.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  Cicero,  consul  in  63  B.C. 
In  the  same  year  the  conspiracy  associated  with  the  name  of 
Catiline  came  to  a  bead.  The  charge  of  complicity  was  freely 
levelled  at  Caesar,  and  indeed  was  hinted  at  by  Cato  in  the  great 
debate  in  the  senate.  But  Caesar,  for  party  reasons,  was  bound 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  conspirators;  while  Crassus,  who 
aha^  in  the  accusation,  was  the  richest  man  in  Rome  and  the 
least  likely  to  further  anarchist  plots.  Both,  however*,  doubtless 
knew  as  jnuch  and  as  little  as  suited  their  convenience  of  the 
doings  of  the  left  wing  of  their  party,  which  served  to  aggravate 
the  embarrassments  of  the  govemmenL 

As  praetor  (62  .b-c)  Caesar  supported  proposals  in  Pomp^/s 
favour  which  brought  him  into  violent  collision  with  the  senate. 
This  was  a  master-stroke  of  tactics,  as  Pompey's  return  was 
imminent.  Thus  when  Pompey  landed  in  Italy  and  disbanded 
his  army  he  found  in  Caesar  a  natural  aUy.  After  some  delay, 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  bis  creditors,  which 
were  met  by  a  loan  of  £200,000  from  Crassiu,  Caesax  left  Rome  for 
his  province  of  Further  Spain,  where  he  was  able  to  retrieve  his 
f«"*""«'  position,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  military 
reputation.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  60  b.c  to  find  that  the 
senate  had  sacrificed  the  support  of  the  capitalists  (which 
Cicero  had  worked  so  hard  to  secure),  and  had  finally  alienated 
Pompey  by  refusing  to  ratify  his  acts  and  grant  lands  to  his 
soldiers.  Catau  at  once  approached  both  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
who  alike  detested  the  existing  system  of  government  but  were 
personally  at  variance,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
forget  their  quarrel  and  join  him  in  a  coalition  which  should 
put  an  end  to  the  nde  of  the  oligarchy.  He  even  made  a  generous, 
though  unsttccessfid,  endeavour  to  enlist  the  support  of  Cicero. 
The  so-called  First  Triumvirate  was  formed,  and  constitutional 
government  ceased  to  exist  save  in  name. 

The  first  prise  which  fell  to  Caesar  was  the  consulship,  to 
secure  which  he  forewent  the  triumph  which  he  had  earned  in 
Spain.    Hit  colleague  was  M.  Bibulus,  who  belonged  to  the 


straitest  sect  of  the  senatorial  oligarchy  and,  together  with 
his  party,  placed  eveiy  fonn  of  constitutional  obstruc- 
tion in  the  pathofCaesar'slegislation.  Caesar,  however,  whih 
overrode  all  opposition,  mustering  Pompey's  veterans  ^J 
to  drive  his  colleague  from  the  forum.  Bibulus  became 
a  virtual  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  Caesar  placed  himself 
outside  the  pale  of  the  free  republic.  Thus  the  programme  of  the 
coalition  was  carried  through.  Pompey  was  satisfied  by  the 
ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  by  the  assignment  of  the 
Campanian  state  domains  to  his  veterans,  the  capitalists  (with 
whose  interests  Crassus  was  identified)  had  their  baigain  for  the 
farming  of  the  Asiatic  revenues  cancelled,  Ptolemy  Auletes 
received  the  confirmation  of  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  (for 
a  consideration  amounting  to  £1,500,000),  and  a  fresh  act  was 
passed  for  preventing  extortion  by  provincial  governors. 

It  was  now  all-important  for  Caesar  to  secure  practical 
irresponsibility  by  obtaining  a  military  command.  The  senate, 
in  virtue  of  its  constitutional  prerogative,  had  assigned 
as  the  pravincia  of  the  consuls  of  59  B.c.the  supervision 
of  roads  and  forests  in  Italy.  Caesar  secured  the 
passing  of  a  legislative  enactment  conferring  upon  himself  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years,  and 
exacted  from  the  terrorized  senate  the  addition  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  where,  as  he  well  knew,  a  storm  was  brewing  which 
threatened  to  sweep  away  Roman  civilization  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Gallic  tribes  had  enabled  German 
invaders  first  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  then  to  obtain  a  predominant  position  in  Central  GauL 
In  60  B.C.  the  German  king  Ariovistus  had  defeated  the  Aedui, 
who  were  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  wrested  from  the  Sequani  a 
large  portion  of  their  territory.  Caesar  must  have  seen  that  the 
Germans  were  preparing  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  mastery  of 
Gaul;  but  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time,  and  in  59  B.C.  Ariovistus 
was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  In 
58  B.C.  the  Helvetii,  a  Celtic  people  inhabiting  Switzerland, 
determined  to  migrate  for  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  demanded 
a  passage  throu|^  Roman  territory.  According  to  Caesar's 
statement  they  numbered  368,000,  and  it  was  necessary  at  all 
hazards  to  save  the  Roman  province  from  the  invasion.  Caesar 
had  but  one  legion  beyond  the  Alps.  With  this  he  marched  to 
Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  fortified  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  forced  the  Helvetii  to  follow  the  right 
bank.  Hastening  back  to  Italy  he  withdrew  his  three  remaining 
legions  from  Aquileia,  raised  two  more,  and,  crossing  the  Alps  by 
forced  marches,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  to  find 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Helvetii  had  already  crossed  the  Sadne, 
marching  westward.  He  destroyed  their  rearguard,  the  Tigurini, 
as  it  was  about  to  cross,  transported  his  army  across  the  river 
in  twenty-four  hours,  puraued  the  Helvetii  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  utterly  defeated  them  at  Bibracte  (Mont  Beuvray). 
Of  ^e  survivors  a  few  were  settled  amongst  the  Aedui;  the 
rest  were  sent  back  to  Switzerland  lest  it  should  fall  into 
German  hands. 

The  Gallic  chiefs  now  appealed  to  Caesar  to  deliver  them  from 
the  actual  or  threatened  tyranny  of  Ariovistus.  He  at  once 
demanded  a  conference,  which  Ariovistus  refused,  and  on  hearing 
that  fresh  swarms  were  crossing  the  Rhine,  marched  with  aU  haste 
to  Vemntio  (Besan^on)  and  thence  by  way  of  Belfort  into  the 
plain  of  Alsace,  where  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Germans,  of  whom  only  a  few  (including  Ariovistus)  reached  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  safety.  These  successes  roused  natural 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Belgae — a  confederacy  of  tribes  in  the 
north-west  of  Gaul,  whose  civilization  was  less  advanced  than  that 
of  the  Cdtae  of  the  centre — ^and  in  the  q)ring  of  57  B.C.  Caesar 
determined  to  anticipate  the  offensive  movement  which  they 
were  understood  to  be  preparing  and  marched  northwards  into 
the  territory  of  the  RemI  (about  Reims),  who  alone  amongst 
their  neighbours  were  friendly  to  Rome.  He  successfully 
checked  the  advance  of  the  encqay  at  the  passage  of  the  Aiaie 
(between  Laon  and  Reims)  and  their  ill-organized  force  melted 
away  as  he  advanced.  But  the  Nerviij  and  their  neighbours 
further  to  the  north-w^t,  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  were 
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ontthed  only  after  a  dtsptnte  ttntgt^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  in  which  Caesar  was  forced  to  expose  his  person  In  the 
miUe.  Finally,  the  Adnatud  (near  Nauur)  were  compelled  to 
submit,  and  were  punished  for  their  subsequent  treachery  by 
being  sold  wholesale  into  shivery.  In  the  meantime  Caoar's 
lieutenant,  P.  Crassus,  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  of 
the  north-east,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  campaign  almost  the 
whole  of  Gaul—except  the  Aquitani  in  the  south-west — acknow' 
ledged  Roman  suzerainty. 

In  56  B.a,  however,  the  Veneti  of  Brittany  threw  off  the  yoke 
and  detained  two  of  Crassus's  officers  as  hostages.  Caesar,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  from  Olyricum,  crossed  the  Loire 
and  invaded  Brittany,  but  found  that  he  could  make  no  headway 
without  destroying  the  powerful  fleet  of  high,  flat-bottomed 
boats  like  floatbig  castles  possessed  by  the  Veneti.  A  fleet  was 
hastily  constructed  in  the  estuary  of  the  Loire,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Dedmus  Brutus.  The  decisive  ex^gagement 
was  fought  (probably)  in  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan  and  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory  by  cutting  down  the  enemy's  rigging  with 
sickles  attached  to  poles.  As  a  punishment  for  their  treachery, 
Caesar  put  to  death  the  senate  of  the  Veneti  and  sold  their 
people  into  slavery.  Meanwhile  Sabinua  was  victorious  on  the 
northern  coasts,  and  Crassus  subdued  the  Aquitani.  A  t  the  dose 
of  the  season  Caesar  raided  the  territories  of  the  Morini  and 
Menapii  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

In  55  B.C.  certain  German  tribes,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri, 
crossed  the  lower  Rhine,  and  invaded  the  modem  Flanders. 
Caesar  at  once  marched  to  meet  them,  and,  on  the  pre- 
cfoMto  text  that  they  had  violated  a  truce,  seized  their  leaders 
BrtiMiA  who  had  come  to  parley  with  him,  and  then  surprised 
and  practically  destroyed  their  host.  His  enemies  in 
Rome  accused  him  of  treachery,  and  Cato  even  proposed  that  he 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans.  Caesar  meanwhile 
constructed  his  famous  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  ten  days,  and 
made  a  demonstration  of  force  on  the  right  bank.  In  the  remain- 
ing weeks  of  the  summer  he  made  his  first  expedition  to  Britain, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  second  crossing  in  54  B.C.  On  the 
first  occaaon  Caesar  took  with  him  only  two  legions,  and  effected 
little  beyond  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  second 
expedition  consisted  of  five  legions  and  2000  cavalry,  and  set 
out  from  the  Portus  Itius  (Boulogne  or  Wtssant;  see  T.  Rice 
Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar,  1907, 
later  views  in  Classical  Review,  May  1909,  and  H.  S.  Jones,  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  xxiv.,  1909,  p..  115).  Caesar  now  penetrated 
into  Middlesex  and  crossed  the  Thames,  but  the  British  prince 
Cassivdlaimus  with  his  war-chariots  harassed  the  Roman 
columns,  and  Caesar  was  compelled  to  return  to  Gaul  after 
imposing  a  tribute  which  was  never  paid. 

The  next  two  years  witnessed  the  final  struggle  of  the  Gauls 
for  freedom.  Just  before  the  second  crossing  to  Britain, 
Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan  chief,  had  been  detected  in  treasonable 
intrigues,  and  killed  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Caesar's 
camp.  At  the  dose  of  the  campaign  Caesar  distributed  his 
legions  over  a  somewhat  wide  extent  of  territory.  Two  of  their 
camps  were  treacherously  attacked.  At  Aduatuca  (near  Aix- 
la-Chapellc)  a  newly-raised  legion,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Eburones  under  Ambiorix,  while  (^uintus  Cicero  was  besieged 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur  and  only  just  relieved  in  time  by 
Caesar,  who  was  obliged  to  winter  in  Gaul  in  order  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  rebellion.  Indutiomarus,  indeed,  diief  of 
the  Treveri  (about  Treves),  revolted  and  attacked  Labienus, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed.  The  campaign  of  53  b.  c. 
was  marked  by  a  second  crossing  of  the  Rhine  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Eburones,  whose  leader  Ambiorix,  howeyer, 
escaped.  In  the  autumn  Caesar  hdd  a  conference  at  Durocor- 
torum  (Reims),  and  Acco,  a  chief  M  the  Senones,  was  convicted 
of  treason  and  flogged  to  death. 

Early  in  52  .B.C.  some  Roman  traders  were  massacred  at 
Cenabum  (Orl^eins),  and,  on  hearing  the  news,  the  Arvemi  re- 
volted under  Verdngetorix  and  were  quickly  joined  by  other 
tribes,  especially  the  Bituriges,  whose  capital  was  Avaricum 
(Bourges).     Caesar  hasten^  back  from  Italy,  sUpped  |>ast 


Verdngetorix  and  reached  Agedincom  (Sens),  tlie  liia<lqiiaitin 
of  his  legions.  Verdngetorix  saw  that  Caesar  could  not  be 
met  in  open  battle,  and  determined  to  coooentnte  his  forces  in 
a  few  strong  positions.  Caesar  first  besiefed  and  took  A vazkam, 
whose  occupants  were  massacred,  and  then  invested  Goiovm 
tnear  the  Puy-de-D6me),  the  capital  of  the  Arrcnn,  bat  sitfesed 
a  severe  rqralse  and  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  w***^  that 
the  Roman  province  was  threatened,  he  marrhfd  westward, 
defeated  Verdngetorix  near  Dijon  axfti  shut  him  vp  in  Alesa 
(Mont-AuaK»s),whldi  he  surrounded  with  lines  of  drcoBivaBaiioK. 
An  attempt  at  relief  by  VercassiveUaunns  was  drfcafrd  after 
a  de^wrate  strug^e  and  Vetdngetoriz  aorrcndevBd.  T^ 
strug^e  was  over  except  for  some  isolated  operstioiis  in  51  BjC^ 
ending  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  UxeDodunum  (Pnj  ^IsatAa), 
whose  defenders  had  their  hands  cut  off.  Caesar  jiow  redsced 
Gaul  to  the  form  of  a  province,  fixing  the  tribute  at  40,000,000 
sesterces  (£350,000),  and  dealing  libersHy  with  the  amqaeitd 
tribes,  whose  cantons  were  not  broken  up. 

In  the  meantime  his  own  position  was  hrmmhig  cziticaL 
In  56  B.C.,  at  the  conference  of  Luca  (Lucca),  Caesar,  I^ampey 
and  Crassus  had  renewed  their  agreement,  and  Caesar's 
command  in  Gaul,  which  would  have  eq;)ired  on  the 
xst  of  March  54  B.C.,  was  renewed,  probably  for  five 
years,  i.e.Xo  the  ist  of  March  49  B.C.,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  the  question  of  his  successor  should  not  be 
the  xst  of  March  50  B.C.,  by  which  time  the  provincial  < 
for  49  B.C.  would  have  been  assigned,  so  that  Caesar  wm^i 
retain  imperium,  and  thus  immunity  from  persecutioB,  imtil 
the  end  of  49  B.C.  He  was  to  be  dected  consul  for  48  bx.»  asd, 
as  the  law  prescribed  a  personal  canvass,  he  was  by  special 
enactment  dispensed  from  its  provisions.  But  in  54  B.C.  JuHa, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompey,  died^  aiul  in  53  b.c. 
Crassus  was  killed  at  Carrhae.  Pompey  now  drifted  apan 
from  Caesar  and  became  the  chaminon  of  the  senate.  In  s^  >x. 
he  passed  a  fresh  law  dejure  magistratuum  which  cut  away  the 
groxmd  beneath  Caesar's  feet  by  making  it  possible  to  provide 
a  successor  to  the  Gallic  provinces  before  the.  dose  of  49  B.C., 
which  meant  that  Caesar  would  become  for  s(»ne  months  a  pdvate 
person,  and  thus  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  unconstxtc- 
tional  acts,  (^esar  had  no  resource  left  but  uncomprosusiBg 
obstruction,  which  he  sustained  by  cnocmous  bribes.  His 
representative  in  50  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Scriboniua  Curio,  served 
him  well,  and  induced  the  lukewarm  majority  of  the  senate  to 
refrain  from  extreme  measures,  iasisting  that  Pompey,  as  wd 
as  Caesar,  should  resign  the  imperittsn.  Bat  aJl  attempts  at 
negotiation  failed,  and  in  January  49  b.c,  martial  law  having 
been  proclaimed  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls,  the  tribunes 
Antony  and  Cassius  fled  to  Caesar,  who  crossed  the  Robiooo 
(the  frontier  of  Italy)  with  a  single  kgion,  exrlaiming  '*  Aim 
jacta  est." 

Pompe/s  available  force  consisted  in  two  l^ooS  stationed 
in  Campania,  and  dght,  commanded  by  his  lieutenants.  Afnnhis 
and  Petrdus,  in  Spain;  both  sides  levied  trot^  in 
Italy.  (}aesar  was  soon  joined  by  two  lemons  fram  J^ 
Gaiid  and  inarched  n^idly  down  the  Adriatic  coast, 
overtaking  Pompey  at  Brundisium  (Biindisi),  but  faOing  to 
prevent  him  from  embarking^ith  his  troops  for  the  East,  where 
the  prestige  of  his  name  was  greatest.  Hereupon  Cae»r  (it  is 
said)  exdaimed  "  I  am  going  to  Spain  to  fi^t  an  army  without 
a  general,  and  thence  to  the  East  to  fight  a  general  witho-jt 
an  army."  He  carried  out  the  first  part  of  this  prognusse 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  He  reached  Berda  (Lexida)  on  the 
23rd  of  June  and,  after  extricating  his  army  from  a  perilccs 
situation,  outmanoeuvred  Pompey's  lieutenants  and  received 
their  submisdon  on  the  -snd  of  August.  Returning  to  Rome, 
he  held  the  dictatorship  for  de ven  days,  was  elected  oonwi  f or  4  S 
B.C.,  and  set  saQ  for  Epirus  at  Brundisium  <m  the  4th  of  JaBuazr. 
Heattempted  toinvestPompey's  lincsatDyrrhachium  (I>araxao\ 
though  his  opponent's  force  was  double  that  of  his  own,  asd 
was  defeated  with  considerable  Iocs.  He  now  marrhrd  east- 
wards^ in  order  if  posdble  to  intercept  the  rdnf  oroeniaits  which 
.  Pompey's  father-in-law,  Sdptoi  ww  bringing  up;  bat  Poopc^ 
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wu  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  this  force  and  descended  into 
tlic  plain  of  Thessaly,  where  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  was 
decisively  defeated  and  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Caesar,  who 
kamt  oi  his  rival's  murder  on  landing  at  Alexandria.  Here 
he  remained  for  nine  months,  fascinated  (if  the  stoiy  be  true) 
by  Cleopatra,  and  almost  lost  his  life  in  an  ImeuU,  In  June 
47  B.C  he  proceeded  to  the  East  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
'*  came,  saw  and  conquered  "  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithradates 
the  Great,  at  Zehu  Returmng  to  Italy,  he  quelled  a  mutiny 
of  the  legions  (including  the  faithful  Tenth)  in  Campania,  and 
crossed  to  Africa,  where  a  republican  army  of  fourteen  legions 
under  Sdpio  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Thapsus  (6th  of  April  46  B.C.). 
Here  most  of  the  republican  leaders  were  killed  and  Cato 
committed  suicide.  On  the  a6th  to  agth  July  Caesar  celebrated 
a  fourfold  triumph  and  received  the  dictatorship  for  ten  years. 
In  November,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  saO  for  Spain,  where 
the  sons  of  Pompey  still  held  out.  On  the  17th  of  March  45  B.C. 
they  were  crushed  at  Munda.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in 
September,  and  six  months  later  (x5th  of  March  44  B.C.)  was 
murdered  in  the  senate  house  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

It  was  remarked  by  Seneca  that  amongst  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  to  be  found  more  of  his  friends  than  of  his  enemies. 
We  can  account  for  this  only  by  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  Caesar's  government  became 
as  time  went  on  more  undisguised  in  its  absolutism, 
while  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  seemed  designed 
to  raise  him  above  the  rest  of  humanity.  It  is  explained  else- 
where (see  Rohb:  History,  Ancient)  that  Caesar's  power  was 
exercised  under  the  form  of  the  dictatorship.  In  the  first  instance 
(autumn  of  49  B.C.)  this  was  conferred  upon  him  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  constitutional  deadlock  created  by  the  flight 
of  the  magistrates  and  senate,  in  order  that  elections  (including 
that  of  Caesar  himself  to  the  consulship)  might  be  held  in  due 
course.  For  this  there  were  republican  precedents.  In  48  B.C. 
he  was  created  dictator  for  the  second  time,  probably  with 
constituent  powers  and  for  an  imdefined  period,  according  to 
the  dangerous  and  unpopular  precedent  of  Sulla.  In  May  46  B.C. 
a  third  dictatorship  was  conferred  on  C^aesar,  this  time  for  ten 
years  and  apparently  as  a  yearly  oflGice,  so  that  he  became 
Dictator  IV.  in  May  45  B.C.  Finally,  before  the  1 5th  of  February 
44  B.C.,  this  was  exchanged  for  a  life-dictatorship.  Not  only 
was  this  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  the  dictatorship  was  by 
tradition  a  makeshift  justified  only  when  the  state  had  to  be 
carried  through  a  serious  crisis,  but  it  involved  military  rule 
in  Italy  and  the  permanent  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  such  as  intercessio  and  provocatio,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  Romans  were  protected.  That  Caesar  held  the 
imperium  which  he  enjoyed  as  dictator  to  be  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  repubUcan  magistrates  he  indicated  by  placing 
the  term  imperator  at  the  head  of  his  titles.*  Besides  the  dictator- 
ship, Caesar  held  the  consulship  in  each  year  of  his  reign  except 
47  B.C  (when  no  curule  magistrates  were  elected  save  for  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year);  and  he  was  moreover  invested 
by  spcdal  enactments  with  a  number  of  other  privileges  and 
powers;  of  these  the  most  important  was  the  trihunicia  pt^estas, 
which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  free  from  the  limits  of  place 
{i,e.  Rome)  and  coUegiality.  Thus,  too,  he  was  granted  the  sole 
right  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  of  disposing  of  the  funds 
in  the  treasury  of  the  state.^  Save  for  the  title  of  dictator, 
which  undoubtedly  carried  unpopular  associations  and  was 
formally  abolished  on  the  proposal  of  Antony  after  Caesar's 
death,  this  cumulation  of  powers  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Principate  of  Augustus;  and  the  assumption  of  the  per- 
petual dictatorship  would  hardly  by  itself  suffice  to  account 
for  the  murder  of  Caesar.  But  there  are  signs  that  in  the  last 
six  months  of  his  life  he  aspired  not  only  to  a  monarchy  in  naine 
as  weU  as  in  fact,  but  also  to  a  divinitv  which  Romans  should 
*  Suetonius.  Jtd.  76,  errs  in  stating  that  ne  used  the  title  imperator 
as  aL^aenomen. 

'  The  ctatement  of  Dio  and  Suetonius,  that  a  general  euro  legum 
et  merum  was  conferred  on  Caesar  in  46  B.C.,  is  rejected  by  Mommsen. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  the  tenns  of  the 
lav  establishing  his  third  dictatorship. 
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acknowledge  as  well  as  Greeks,  Orientals  and  bybarians.  His 
statue  was  set  up  beside  those  of  the  seven  kmgs  of  Rome, 
and  he  adopted  the  throne  of  gold,  the  sceptre  of  ivory  and  the 
embzxkidered  robe  which  tradition  ascribed  to  them.  He  allowed 
his  supporters  to  suggest  the  offer  of  the  regal  title  by  putting 
in  circulation  an  orade  according  to  which  it  was  destined  for 
a  king  of  Rome  to  subdue  the  Parthians,  and  when  at  the 
Luperadia  (15th  February  44  b.c.)  Antony  set  the  diadem  on 
his  head  he  rejected  the  offer  half-heartedly  on  account  of  the 
groans  of  the  people.  His  image  was  carried  in  the  pompa 
circensis  amongst  those  of  the  inunortal  gods,  and  his  statue 
set  up  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  with  the  inscription  "  To  the 
Unconquerable  God."  A  college  of  Luperd,  with  the  surname 
Juliani,  was  instituted  in  his  honour  axkdfiamines  were  created  as 
priests  of  his  godhead.  This  was  intolerable  to  the  aristocratic 
republicans,  to  whom  it  seemed  becoming  that  victorious  com- 
manden  should  accept  divine  honours  at  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Asiatics,  but  unpardonable  that  Romans  should  offer  the 
same  worship  to  a  Roman. 

Thus  Caesar's  work  remained  unfinished,  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  his  record  of  legislative  and 
administrative  reform.  Some  account  of  this  is 
given  elsewhere  (see  Rome:  History ^  Ancient),  but  it 
may  be  well  to  single  out  from  the  list  of  his  measures 
(some  of  which,  such  as  the  restoration  of  exiles  and 
the  children  of  proscribed  persons,  were  dictated  by  political 
expediency,  while  others,  such  as  his  financial  proposals  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  and  the  steps  which  he  took  to  restore  Italian 
agriculture,  were  of  the  nature  of  palliatives)  those  which  have  a 
permanent  significance  as  indicating  his  grasp  of  imperial 
problems.  The  Social  War  had  brought  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  as  far  as  the  Po  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtixenship;  it 
remained  to  extend  this  gift  to  the  Transpadane  Italians,  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  local  administration  and  to 
devise  representative  institutions  by  which  at  least  some  voice 
in  the  government  of  Rome  n^ght  be  permitted  to  her  new 
dtizens.  This  last  conception  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  Caesar, 
as  of  all  andent  statesmen,  but  his  first  act  on  gaining  control 
of  Italy  was  to  enfranchise  the  Transpadanes,  whose  daims  he 
had  consbtently  advocated,  and  in  45  b.c.  he  passed  the  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis,  an  act  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
inscribed  on  two  bronze  tables  found  at  Heraclea  near  Tarentum.' 
This  law  deals  inter  alia  with  the  police  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  hence  it  has  been  argued  by 
Mommsen  that  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to  reduce  Rome  to  the 
levd  of  a  munidpal  town.  But  it  is  not  likdy  that  such  is  the 
case.  Caesar  made  no  far-reaching  modifications  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dty,  such  as  were  afterwards  carried  out  by  Augustus, 
and  the  presence  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  clauses 
referred  to  is  an  example  of  the  common  process  of  "  tacking  " 
Oegislation  per  saturam,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans).  The 
law  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the  local  senates,  for  whose 
memben  qualifications  of  age  (30  years)  and  military  service 
are  laid  down,  while  persons  who  have  suffered  conviction  for 
various  specified  offences,  or  who  are  insolvent,  or  who  carry  on 
discreditable  or  immoral  trades  are  exduded.  It  also  provides 
that  the  local  magistrates  shall  take  a  census  of  the  dtizens  at 
the  same  time  as  the  census  takes  place  in  Rome,  and  send  the 
registers  to  Rome  within  sixty  days.  The  existing  fragments 
tell  us  little  as  to  the  decentralization  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  Lex  Rubria,  which  applies  to  the  Transpadane 
districts  enfranchised  by  Caesar  (it  must  be  remembered  that 
Cisalpine  Gaul  remained  nominally  a  province  until  4a  B.C.)  we 
gather  that  considerable  powers  of  independent  jurisdiction 
were  reserved  to  the  munidpal  magistrates.  But  Caesar  was 
not  a>ntent  with  framing  a  uniform  system  of  local  government 

'Since  the  discovery  of  a  fragmentary  munidpal  charter  at 
Tarentum  (see  Ro^),  dating  from  a  period  shortly  after  the  Sodal 
War,  doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  identification  of  the  tables  of 
Heraclea  with  Caesar's  munidpal  statute.  It  has'  been  Questioned 
whether  Caesar  passed  such  a  law,  since  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Patavium  (Padua)  nuiy  have  been 
a  local  charter.    See  Legras,  La  Table  latins  d'HiracUe  (Paris,  1907}. 
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for  luly.  He  fras  the  first  to  curry  out  on  a  large  scale  those 
plans  of  transmarine  colonization  whose  inception  was  due  to  the 
GracchL  As  consul  in  59  b.c  Caesar  had  established  colonies 
of  veterans  in  Campania  under  the  Lex  Julia  Afforia^ 
and  had  even  then  laid  down  rules  for  the  foundation 
of  such  commmxities.  As  dictator  he  planted  numerous  colonies 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  notably  at  Corinth 
and  Carthage.  Mommsen  interprets  this  policy  as  signifying 
that  "  the  rule  of  the  urban  community  of  Rome  over  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end/'  and  says  that 
the  first  act  of  the  *'  new  Mediterranean  state  "  was  "  to  atone 
for  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  that  urban  community 
had  perpetrated  on  civilization."  This,  however,  cannot 'be 
admitted.  The  sites  of  Caesar's  colonies  were  sdected  for 
their  commercial  value,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  should 
cease  to  be  rulers  of  the  Mediterranean  basm  could  never  have 
entered  into  Caesar's  mind.  The  colonists  were  in  many  cases 
veterans  who  had  served  under  Caesar,  in  others  memberft  of  the 
city  proletariat.  We  possess  the  charter  of  the  colony  planted 
at  Urso  in  southern  Spain  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia 
Ceneliva  Urbanorum,  Ctf  the  two  latter  titles,  the  first  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Venus  Genetriz,  the  ancestress  of  the  Julian 
house,  the  second  indicates  that  the  colonisu  were  drawn 
from  the  plebs  urbane.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  free  birth  is 
not,  aa  in  Italy,  a  necessary  qualification  for  municipal  ofiGice. 
By  such  foundations  Caesar  began  the  extension  to  the  provinces 
of  that  Roman  civilization  which  the  republic  had  carried  to  the 
bounds  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Lack  of  time  alone  prevented 
him  from  carrying  into  effect  such  projects  as  the  pierdng  of  the 
Isthmus  of  0>rinth,  whose  object  was  to  promote  trade  and 
intercourse  throughout  the  Roman  dominions,  and  we  are  told 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  contemplating  the  extension 
of  the  empire  to  its  natural  frontiers,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Parthia  with  the  object  of  carrying  Roman  arms  to  the 
Euphrates.  Above  all,  he  was  determined  that  the  empire 
should  be  governed  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  no  longer 
exploited  by  its  rulers,  and  he  kept  a  strict  control  over  the 
Ugaii,  who,  under  the  form  of  military  subordination,  were  respon- 
sible to  him  for  the  administration  of  their  provinces. 

Caesar's  writings  are  treated  under  Latin  LnxsATUKE. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  of  those  preserved  to  us  the 
seven  books  Commentarii  de  bdlo  Gallico  appear  to 
have  been  written  in  51  B.C.  and  carry  the  narrative 
of  the  Gallic  campaigns  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
previous  year  (the  eighth  book,  written  by  A.  Hirtius,  is  a 
supplement  relating  the  events  of  51-50  B.C.),  while  the  three 
books  De  beUo  cinli  record  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (49-48  B.C.).  Their  veracity  was  impeached  in  ancient 
times  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  has  often  been  called  in  question 
by  modem  critics.  The  Callit  War,  though  its  publication 
was  doubtless  timed  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Roman 
people  the  great  services  rendered  by  Caesar  to  Rome,  stands 
the  test  of  criticism  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  apply  it,  and  the 
accuracy  of  its  narrative  has  never  been  seriously  shaken.  The 
Civil  WttTf  especially  in  its  opening  chapters  is,  however,  not 
altogether  free  from  traces  of  misrepresentation.  With  respect 
to  the  first  moves  made  in  the  struggle,  and  the  negotiations 
for  peace  at  the  outset  of  hostilities,  Caesar's  accotmt  sometimes 
conflicts  with  the  testimony  of  Cicero's  correspondence  or  implies 
movements  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  geographical  facts. 
We  have  but  few  fragments  of  Caesar's  other  works,  whether 
political  pamphlets  such  as  the  ArUicaio,  grammatical  treatises 
{De  Analogia)  or  poems.  All  authorities  agree  in  describing  him 
as  a  consummate  orator.  Cicero  {Brut.  22)  wrote:  de  Caesare 
itajudico,  ilium  omnium  fere  oralorum  Latine  loqui  eUganHssime, 
while  (^uintilian  (x.  x.  114)  says  that  had  he  practise4  at 
the  bar  he  would  have  been  the  only  serioiis  rival  of  Cicero. 

The  verdict  of  historians  on  Caesar  has  always  been  coloured 

by  their  political  symfxathics.     All  have  recognised  his  com* 

Ck^adm^  manding  genius,  and  few  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 

personal  charm  and  magnanimity ,whichalmo6t  won  the 

heart  of  Cicero,  who  rarely  appealed  in  vain  to  his  clemency. 
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Indeed,  he  was  singulariy  tolerant  of  all  but  inteOectoal 
tion.  His  private  life  was  not  free  from  scandal,  especiatty  in  his 
youth,  but  It  IS  difficult  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  tales  which 
were  circulated  by  his  opponents,  e.g.  as  to  his  irtotinns  with 
Nioomedes  of  Bithynia.  As  to  his  iniblic  character,  however, 
no  agreement  is  possible  between  those  whq  itgard  Caesarism 
as  a  great  political  creation,  and  those  who  bold  that  Caesar  by 
destroying  liberty  lost  a  great  o|^Mrtunity  and  crashied  the 
sense  of  dignity  in  mankind.  The  latter  view  is  ttufortunaidy 
confirmed  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  Caesar  treated  with  scant 
respect  the  historical  institutions  of  Rome,  which  with  their 
magnificent  traditions  might  still  have  been  the  oisaas  ol  tnie 
political  life.  He  increased  the  number  of  aenatois  to  900  and 
introduced  provincials  into  that  body;  but  instead  of  nMkirg 
it  into  a  grand  council  of  the  empire,  r^resentative  of  its  various 
races  and  nationalities,  he  treated  it  with  studied  cootempt, 
and  Cicero  writes  that  his  own  name  had  been  set  down  as  the 
proposer  of  decrees  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  confeniikg  the 
4itle  of  king  on  potentates  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.  A 
similar  treatment  was  meted  out  to  the  ancient  magistxacies  ol 
the  rq>ubhc;  and  thus  began  the  process  by  which  the  cmpefocs 
undermined  the  ielf-req>ect  of  their  subjects  and  evectually 
came  to  rule  over  a  nation  of  slaves.  Few  men,  indeed,  have 
partaken  as  freely  of  the  in^ixation  of  genitis  as  Julius  Caesar, 
few  have  suffered  more  disastrously  from  its  illusions.  See  biXXhtT 
RoiCE.  History,  ii.  "  Tlie  Republic,*'  Period  C  ad  Jim. 

Authorities. — ^The  principal  ancient  authorities  for  the  Qfe  nf 
Caesar  are  his  own  Commentaries,  the  biographies  of  Phnaxch  aod 
Suetonius,  letters  and  speeches  of  Cioero,  the  CaHUm  of  SaJlust. 
the  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan,  and  the  histtmes  of  Appian,  Dio  Caisius 
and  Velleius  Paterculus  (that  of  Livy  exists  on^  in  the  EfnL?me} 
Amongst  modem  works  may  be  named  the  exhaustive  repcrtor>'  of 
fact  contained  in  Drumann,  Gesckidu*  Rams,  voL  m.  (new  ed.  by 
Groebe,  1906,  pp.  ia<j-82Q).  and  the  brilliant  but  partial  paneryTx 


Groebe,  1906,  pp.  ia<j-829}.  and  tne  brul 

of  Th.  ^ommMnjn  his  Hi^ory  cf  Rome  (Eng.  trans.,  vol  tv..  esp. 


E 


.  450  ff.).    J  A.  Froude's  Caesar:  a  Sketch  (2nd  cd.,  1806)  tseau^Ly 
iascd  and  much  less  criticaL    W.  Warde  Fowler's  Jmlims  CArsa 


(1893}  gives  a  favourable  account  (see  also  his  Social  Life  at  Reme, 
KKX))  On  the  other  nde  see  especially  A.  Holm.  History  sf 
Greeu  ( Eng  trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  58a  ff  ).  J  L.  Strachan  Da\-ki9c«C 
Cuero  (1894).  A-  345  ff-i  ^ukT  the  introductory  Lectaoos  in 
Prof.  TyrrcH's  edition  of  the  Correspondenu  0/  Cicero,  particu'arH- 
"  Cicero's  case  against  Caesar,"  voL  v  p.  13  ff  \clL  iL  oif  C.  Femi-'t 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.,  i^)  is  largely  de>xr?d 
to  Caesar,  but  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  Gallic  caBip3.i^3s 
have  been  treated  by  Napoleon  III..  Histoire  de  Jnles  dsar  U^^5- 
1866).  which  is  valuable  as  giving  the  result  of  excavatioos.  and  la 
English  by  T  Rice  Holmes,  Ccisar's  Conquest  of  Ganl  (1901  >.  in 
which  references  to  earlier  literature  will  be  found.  A  later  acccunt 
is  that  of  G  Vcith,  GeschtckU  der  FeldsAp  C  Julius  Caesars  U<x>c 
For  maps  see  A.  von  Kampen.  For  the  Civil*  War  see  Colcrd 
Stoffel  (the  collaborator  of  Napoleon  III ).  HiSletre  de  Jmies  Cesc^: 
guerre  cixnU  ( 1 887)  There  is  an  uteresting article,  "  The  LikeaesMs 
of  Julius  Caesar."  by  J  C.  Ropes,  in  Scribner's  Jfofossar.  Feb.  i6»7. 
with  18  plates.  (H.  S^  J.} 

Medseval  Legends. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  story  of  Caesar  did  not  uialetgo  ssdh 
extraordinary  transformations  as  befell  the  history  of  Alexai^dcr 
the  Great  and  the  Theban  legend.  Lucan  was  regularly  sead  in 
medieval  schools,  and  the  general  facts  of  Caesar's  life  wer 
too  well  known.  He  was  generally,  by  a  curious  error,  regarded 
as  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,*  and  representing  as  he  did  in  the 
popular  mind  the  glory  of  Rome,  by  an  easy  txansitian  he  bccaucs 
a  pillar  of  the  Church.  Thus,  in  a  French  pseudo-historic  vooBaoce, 
Les  Fails  des  Romains  (e.  laaj),  he  receives  the  honour  01  a 
bishopric.  His  name  was  not  usually  awodated  witk  the 
marvelloiis,  and  the  trouohe  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  oiits;tepped 
the  usual  sober  tradition  when  he  made  Obexon  the  son  of  Jiiii^zs 
(Caesar  and  Morgan  la  Fay.  About  1140  Jehan  de  Tnim  cosst- 
posed  a  prose  Hystore  de  Julius  Cesar  (ed.  F.  Settegast,  HaLe, 
1881)  based  on  the  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan,  and  the  ctmmtaUana 
of  Caesar  (on  the  Civil  War)  and  his  cootinuators  (on  the  Alex- 
andrine, African  and  Spanish  wars).  The  author  gives  a  roBiantic 
description  of  the  meeting  with  Qeopatza,  with  an  interpolated 
dissertation  on  amour  courtois  as  understood  by  the  Iromseres. 

1  Brunette  Latini.  Trlsor:  *'  Et  atwt  Julius  Cisar  fm  U 
empererea  des  Romaim." 


CAESAR,  SIR  J.— CAESAREA  PHILIPPI 


The  Hystore  was  turned  into  verse  (alexandrines)  by  Jaoot 
de  Forest  (latter  part  of  the  13th  century)  imder  the  title  of 
Roman  de  Julius  Cisar.  A  prose  compilation  by  an  unknown 
author,  L«s  Fails  dcs  Romains  (e.  1325),  has  little  resemblance 
to  the  last  two  works,  although  mainly  derived  from  the  same 
sources.  It  was  originally  intended  to  contain  a  history  of  the 
twelve  Caesars,  but  concluded  with  the  murder  of  the  dictator, 
and  in  some  MSS.  bears  the  title  of  U  Ihres  de  Cisar.  lu 
popularity  is  proved  by  the  numerous  MSS.  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served and  by  three  separate  translations  into  Italian.  A 
Mislaire  de  Julius  Cisar  is  said  to  haVe  been  represented  at 
Amboise  in  1500  before  Louis  XIL 

See«A.  Graf,  Roma  ndla  memoria  e  fuMa  imaginaai&ne  del  medio 
OTO.  L  ch.  8  (1882-1883):  P.  Meyer  in  Romania,  xiv.  (Paris,  1885), 
where  the  raits  des  Romains  it  analysed  at  length :  A.  Duval 
in  Hisiovfe  liiUrairt  de  la  France,  xix.  (1838);  L.  Constans  in 
Petit  de  Jullevilles'  HisL  de  la  lantue  a  de  la  UU.  franfaiu,  i. 
(1896) ;  H.  Wesexnann.  Die  Cdsarfabau  des  MittelaUers  (LOwenbets, 
1879)-  (M.  Be.) 

CAESAR,  SIR  JUimS  (1557-155^1636),.  English  judge, 
descended  by  the  female  line  from  the  dukes  de'  Cesarini  in  Italy, 
was  bom  near  Tottenham  in  Middlesex.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  in  the  year  1581  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the 
dvil  law.  Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  also  became  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  He  held  many 
high  offices  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  including 
a  judgeship  of  the  admiralty  court  (1584),  a  mastership  in 
chancery  (1588),  a  mastership  of  the  court  of  requests  (x595)» 
chancelJor  and  imder  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  (x6o6).  He  was 
knighted  by  Ring  James  in  1603,  and  in  1614  was  appointed 
master  of  the  rolls,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the 
x8th  of  April  1636.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  bounty  and 
charity  to  all  persons  of  worth  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
seemed  to  be  the  almoner-general  of  the  nation.  His  manuscripts, 
many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  sold  by 
auction  in  1757  for  upwards  of  X500.  , 

See  E.  Lodge.  Life  ef  Sir  Julius  Caesar  C1810):  Wood,  Fasti 
Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss;  Foas,  Liees  of  the  Judges. 

CAESAREA  MAZACA  (mod.  Kaisarieh),  chief  town  of  a 
sanjak  in  the  Angora  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor.  Mazaca,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda,  later  called  Eusebea  (perhaps 
after  Ariarathes  Eusebei),  and  named  Caesarea  probably  by 
Claudius,  stood  on  a  low  spur  on  the  north  side  of  Erjies  Dagh 
XM.  Argaeus).  The  site,  now  called  Eski-skekrf  shows  only  a 
few  traces  of  the  old  town.  It  was  taken  by  Tigranes  and 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  ShapQr  (Sapor)  I.  after  his 
defeat  of  Valerian  in  a.d.  360.  At  this  time  it  is  stated  to  have 
contained  400,000  inhabitants.  In  the  4th  century  Basil,  when 
bishop,  established  an  ecclesiastical  centre  on  the  plain,  about 
I  m.  to  the  north-east,  and  this  gradually  supplanted  the  old 
town.  A  portion  of  Basil's  new  city  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls  and  turned  into  a  fortress  by  Justinian;  and  within  the 
walls,  rebuilt  in  the  X3th  and  x6th  centuries,  lies  the  greater  part 
of  Kaisarieh,  altitude  3500  ft.  The  town  was  captured  by  the 
Seijuk  sultan,  Alp  Arslan,  1064,  and  by  the  Mongols,  1 245,  before 
passing  to  the  Osmanli  Turks.  Its  geographical  situation  has 
made  it  a  place  of  commercial  importance  throughout  history. 
It  lay  on  the  ancient  trade  route  from  Sinope  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  Persian  "  Royal  Road  "  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  and  on  the 
great  Roman  highway  from  Ephesus  to  the  East.  It  is  still 
the  most  important  trade  centre  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  The 
town  is  not«l  for  its  fruit,  especially  its  vines;  and  it  exports 
tissues,  carpets,  hides,  yellow  berries  and  dried  fruit.  Kaisarieh 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  American  mission  in  Cappadoda, 
which  has  several  churches  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and 
does  splendid  medical  work.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop, 
an  Armenian  archbishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
there  is  a  Jesuit  school.  On  the  30th  of  November  1 89  5  there  was 
a  massacre  of  Armenians,  in  which  several  Gregorian  priests 
and  Protestant  pastors  lost  their  lives.  Pop. ,  according  to  Cuinet, 
7x,ooo  (of  whom  36.000  are  Christians).  Sir  C.  Wilson  gave 
it  as  50,000  (23,000  Christians).         (C.  W.  W.;  J.  G-  C.  A.) 
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CAISARBAH  SECTION,  jn  obstetrics  {q.v.)  the  operation 
for  removal  of  a  foetus  from  the  uterus  by  an  abdominal  incision, 
so  called  from  a  legend  of  its  employment  at  the  birth  of  Julius 
Caesar.  This  procedure  has  been  practised  on  the  dead  mother 
since  very  early  times;  in  £act  it  was  proscribed  by  Roman 
law  that  every  woman  dying  in  advanced  pregnancy  should  be 
so  treated;  and  in  1608  the  senate  of  Venice  enacted  that  any 
practitioner  who  failed  to  perform  this  opexation  on  a  pr^puuit 
woman  supposed  to  be  dead^  hiid  himself  open  to  very  heavy 
penalties.  But  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  being  perfbriAed 
on  a  living  woman  occurred  about  1500,  when  a  Swiss  pig-gelder 
operated  on  his  own  wife.  From  this  time  onwards  it  was  trie4 
in  many  ways  and  under  many  conditions,  bat  ahnost  invariably 
with  the  same  result,  the  death  of  the  mother.  Even  as  recently 
as  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century  the  recorded  mortality  is 
over  50%.  Thus  it  is  no  surprise  that  craniotomy— in  which 
the  life  of  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  save  that  of  the  mother— was 
almost  invariably  preferred.  As  the  use  of  antiseptics  was  not 
then  understood,  and  as  it  was  customary  to  return  the  uterus 
to  the  body  cavity  without  suturing  the  incision,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  either  septicaemia  or  haeinorrhage.  But 
in  1882  Singer  published  his  method  of  sutuxing  the  uterus— 
that  of  employing  two  series  of  sutures,  one  deep,  the  other 
superfidaL  This  method  of  procedure  was  immediately  adopted 
by  many  obstetricians,  and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  is  still  in  use  to-day.  This,  and  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  aseptic  technique,  has  brought  the  mortality  from  this  open' 
tion  to  less  than  3%  for  the  mother  and  about  $%  for  the  child: 
and  every  year  it  is  being  advised  more  freely  for'a  larger  number 
of  morbid  conditions,  and  with  increasingly  favourable  results. 
Craniotomy,  i.e.  crtishing  the  bead  of  the  foetus  to  reduce  its 
size,  is  now  very  rarely  performed  on  the  living  child, 'but  sym- 
physiotomy,  i.e.  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  produce 
a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  pdvis,  or  caesarean  section, 
is  advocated  in  its  phce.  Of  these  two  operations,  symphysio- 
tomy is  steadily  behig  replaced  by  cacyirean  section. 

This  operation  is  now  advised  for  (x  j  extreme  degrees  of  pelvic 
contraction,  (2)  any  malformation  or  tumour  of  the  uterus, 
cervix  pr  vagina,  which  would  render  the  birth  of  the  child 
through  the  natural  passages  impossible,  (3)  maternal  complica- 
tions, as  edampsia  and  concealed  acddental  haemorrhage,  and 
(4)  at  the  death  of  the  mother  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
diild. 

CAESAREA  PALAESTDfA,  a  town  built  by  Herod  al>but 
25-X3  B.C.,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  30  m.  N.  of  Joppa, 
on  the  site  of  a  place  previously  called  Tvrris  StraloHis.  Remains 
df  all  the  prindpal  buildings  erected  by  Herod  existed  down  to 
the  end  of  the  X9th  century;  the  ruins  were  much  injured  by  a 
colony  of  Bosnians  established  here  in  1884.  These  buildings 
are  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Caesar;  a  theatre;  a  hippodrome; 
two  aqueducts;  a  boundary  wall;  and,  chief  of  all,  a  gigantic 
mole,  200  ft.  wide,  built  of  stones  50  ft  long,  in  30  fathoms  of 
water,  protecting  the  harbour  on  the  south  and  west.  The 
harbour  measures  180  yds.  across.  The  massacre  of  Jews  at  this 
place  led  to  the  Jewish  rebellion  and  to  the  Roman  war.  Ves- 
pasian made  it  a  colony  and  called  it  Flavia:  the  old  name, 
however,  persisted,  and  still  survives  as  Kaisarieh.  Eusebius 
was  archbishop  here  (a.d.  315-318).  It  was  captured  by  the 
Moslems  in  638  and  by  the  Crusaders  in  no2,  by  Saladin  in 
1x87,  recaptured  by  the  Crusaders  in  XX91,  and  finally  lost 
by  them  in  1265,  since  when  till  itiT  recent  settlement  it  has 
l^n  in  ruins.  Remains  of  the  medieval  town  are  also  visible, 
consisting  of  the  walls  (one-tenth  the  area  of  the  Roman  dty), 
the  castle,  the  cathedral  (now  covered  by  modem  houses),  and 
a  church.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

CAESAREA  PHIUFPI,  the  name  of  a  town  95  m.  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  35  m.  S.W  from  Damascus,  XX50  ft.  above  the  sea, 
on  the  south  base  of  Hermon,  and  at  an  important  source  of  the 
Jordan.  It  docs  not  certainly  appear  in  the  Old  Testament 
history,  though  identifications  with  Baal-Gad  and  (less  certainly) 
with  Laish  (Dan)  have  been  proposed.  It  was  certainly  a  place 
I  of  great  sanctity  from  very  early  times,  and.  when  foreign 
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CAESIUMS-CAESURA 


religious  influences  intruded  upon  Palestine,  the  cult  of  its  local 
numen  gave  place  to  the  worship  of  Pan,  to  whom  was  dedicated 
the  cave  in  which  the  copious  spring  feeding  the  Jordan  arises. 
It  was  long  known  as  Famum  or  Panias,  a  name  that  has 
survived  in  the  modem  Bdnids.  When  Herod  the  Great  received 
the  territory  from  Augustus,  30  B.C.,  be  ereaed  here  a  umple 
in  honour  of  his. patron^  but  the  re-foundation  of  the  town  is 
due  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  here  erected  a  dty  which 
he  named  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  adding  Pkilippi  to 
immortalize  his  own  name  and  to  distinguish  his  dty  from  the 
similarly-named  dty  founded  by  his  father  on  the  sea-coast. 
Here  Christ  gave  His  charge  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  13).  Many 
Greek  inscriptions  have  been  found  here,  some  referring  to  the 
shrine.  Agrippa  II.  changed  the  name  to  Neronuu,  but  this 
name  endured  but  a  short  while.  Titus  here  exhibited  gladia- 
torial shows  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  Jenisalem.  The 
Crusaders  took  the  dty  in  x  130,  and  lost  it  to  the  Moslems  m 
X 165.  Bftni&s  is  a  poor  village  inhabited  by  about  350  Moslems; 
all  round  it  are  gardens  of  fniit-trees.  It  is  well  watered 
and  fertile.  There  are  not  many  remains  of  the  Roman  dty 
above  ground.  The  Crusaders'  castle  of  Subdbeh,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  above 
the  village  (R.  A.  &  M.) 

CAESIUM  (symbol  Cs,  atomic  weight  is^-g),  one  of  the  alkali 
metals.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  caesius,  sky-blue, 
from  two  bright  blue  lines  of  its  spectrum.  It  is  of  historical 
importance,  since  it  was  the  first  metal  to  be  discovered  by  the  aid 
of  the  spectroscope  (R.  Bunsen,  Berlin  Acad.  B«r.,.x86o),  although 
caesium  salts  &ad  undoubtedly  been  examined  before,  but  had 
been'  mistaken  for  potassium  salts  (see  C.  F  Plattner,  Fog. 
Ann.,  1846,  p.  443,  on  the  analysis  of  poUux  and  the  subsequent 
work  of  F.  Pisani,  Comptes  Rendus,  1864,  58,  p.  7x4).  Caesium  is 
found  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Frankenhausen,  Montecatini, 
di  Val  di  Nievole,  Tuscany,  and  Wheal  Clifiord  near  Redruth, 
Cornwall  (W.  A.  Miller,  Chem.  News,  1864,  xo,  p.  x8i),  and, 
associated  with  rubidium,  at  Dttrkheim;  it  is  also  found  in 
leptdolite,  leucite,  petalite,  triphylline  and  in  the  camallite  from 
Stassfurt.  The  separation  of  caesium  from  the  minerals  which 
contain  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  laborious  process. 
According  to  R.  Bunsen,  the  best  source  of  rubidiimi  and  caesium 
salts  is  the  residue  left  after  extraction  of  hthium  salts  from 
lepidoUte.  This  residue  consists  of  sodium,  potassium  and  lithium 
chlorides,  with  small  quantities  of  caesium  and  rubidium  chlorides. 
The  caesium  and  rubidium  are  separated  from  this  by  repealed 
fractional  crystallization  of  their  double  platinum  chlorides, 
which  are  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  the  other 
alkali  metals  (R.  Bunsen,  Ann.,  i86a,  122,  p.  347,  1863,  X25, 
p.  367)  The  plalino-chlorides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and 
the  caesium  and  rubidium  chlorides  extracted  by  water.  See 
also  A.  Schrdtter  {Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  1864,  93,  p.  2075)  and  W. 
Heintz  (Journ.  prak.  Chem.,  1862,  87,  p.  310)  W.  Feii  and 
K.  Kubierschky  {Chem.  ZeU.,  X892, 16,  p.  335)  separate  rubidium 
and  caesium  from  the  other  alkali  metals  by  converting  them  into 
double  chlorides  with  stannic  chloride,  whilst  J.  Redienbacher 
{Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  1865.  94,  p.  442)  separates  them  from  potas- 
sium by  conversion  into  alums,  which  C.  Setlerberg  {Ann.,  i88a, 
21 X,  p  100)  has  shown  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  potash  alum.  In  order  to  separate  caesium  from  rubidium, 
use  is  made  of  the  different  solubilities  of  their  various  salts. 
The  bitartraies  RbHCtHiOt  and  CsHC«H40i  have  been  em- 
ployed, as  have  also  the  alums  (see  above).  The  double  chloride 
of  caesium  and  antimony  3CsCl  •  2SbCU  (R.  Godefiroy,  Ber., 
1874.  7,  p.  375,  Ann.,  1876,  x8i,  p.  176)  has  been  used,  the 
corresponding  compound  not  being  formed  by  rubidium.  The 
metal  has  been  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  caesium 
and  barium  cyanides  (C.  Sctterberg,  Ann.,  1882,  2xx,  p.  xoo) 
and  by  heating  the  hydroxide  with  magnesium  or  aluminium 
(N.  Beketoff,  Chem.  Centralblaii,  1889,  2,  p.  245).  L.  Hackspill 
{Comptes  Rcndus,  1905,  141,  p.  101)  finds  that  metallic  caesium 
can  be  obtained  more  readily  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
metallic  calcium.  A  special  V-shaped  tube  is  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  reaction  commences  between  400^  C.  and  500^  C. 


It  is  A  silvery  white  metal  which  boms  on  keatiog  in  air.  It 
melts  at  26°  to  27^  C.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  o<  x«88  (15*0. 
The  atomic  wdght  of  rafsinm  has  been  deternuoed  by  the 
analysis  of  its  chloride  and  bromide.  Richards  and  Archibald 
{Zeii.  anorg  Chem.,  1903,  34,  p.  353)  obtained  132*879  {O^it). 

Ca«siwn  hydroxide,  Cs(OH}t.  obtained  by  the  decompoatkni  of  t^ 
sulphate  with  baryta  water »is  a  greyish-white  ddiqueaoem  solid, wfach 
melts  at  a  red  beat  and  abMrbs  carbon  dioxide  rapkUy.  It  readily 
diasolvet  in  water,  with  evolution  of  much  heat.  Caesimm  cklcnie, 
CsCl,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  caeaum.  or  by 
solution  of  the  hydroxide  in  hydrochlorK  add.  It  forms  snmB  cubes 
which  mdt  at  a  red  neat  and  volatilize  readily.  It  deliqaesm  is 
mobt  air  Many  double  chlorides  are  known,  and  may  be  jar^aivd 
by  mixing  aolutioiu  of  the  two  componenu  in  the  reqanite  pro- 
portions. The  bromide,  CsBr,  and  iodide^  Csl.  resemble  tlK  corre- 
sponding potassium  salts.  Many  trihaloid  salts  of  caesnim  air  abo 
known,  such  as  CsBr*,  CsClBrs.  Csl*.  CsBrls.  CsBrsI.  &c  (H.  L.  Wcfis 
and  S  L.  Penfidd.  Zeij.  Jw  anerg.  Chem.,  1802.  i.  p.  8^)  Cacama 
sulphate,  CS1SO4.  may  oe  prepared  by  dissoiviag  the  nydrooifde  or 
carbonate  in  sulphuric  add.  It  crystalliies  in  shorr  hard  tmiaam^ 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcoiioL  It  cos- 
bines  with  many  metallic  sulphates  (silver,  xijic.  cobalt,  nckel.  Ac) 
to  form  double  sulphates  of  the  type  CcaS0«RS0«-6H/>.  It  ' 
forms  a  caesium-alum  CsiSO*  Als(SO«)a*24H/>.  Caesimm 
CsNOa,  is  obtained  by  dissolvii^  the  carbonate  in  nitrk  1 
crystaUises  in  glittering  prisms,  which  melt  readily,  and  oa  faemtu^ 
evolve  oxygen  and  leave  a  residue  of  caesium  nitrite.  The  carbooatc. 
CsiCOa,  silicofluoride.  CstSiF*.  borate.  CsiO-3BK>i.  and  tbe  sulphides 
CsiS-4H^,  CitS. HiO,  CsiSiHiO.  CsiS«  and  .CsiSsH^,  are  abo 
known. 

Caesium  compounds  can  be  readily  recoj^uaed  by  the  two  brigte 
blue  lines  (of  wave  length  455s  and  4593)  in  their  flame  soectnass. 
but  these  are  not  present  in  the  spark  spKtnim.  The  ourer  Iiacs 
include  three  in  the  green,  two  in  the  yellow,  and  two  in  the 


CAESPITOSB  (Lat.  caespes,  a  sod),  a  botanical  tera  for 
"  growing  in  tufts,"  like  many  grasses. 

CAESTUS,  or  CESTtTS  (from  Lat.  caedo,  strike),  a  gauntlet 
or  boxing-glove  used  by  the  andent  pugilists.  Of  th^  there 
were  several  vaneties,  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous  being  the 
meiluhae  (/iciXtxat).  which  consisted  of  strips  of  raw  hide  tied 
under  the  palm,  leaving  the  fingers  bare.  With  these  the 
athletes  in  the  palaestrae  were  wont  to  practise,  reserving  for 
serious  contests  the  more  formidable  kinds,  such  as  the  spkaerce 
(<r^p<u),  which  were  sewn  with  small  metal  balls  covered  «itb 
leather,  and  the  terrible  murmekes  (/iirp/flyxes),  sometimes  called 
"  limb-breakers  "  {yvunhpoi),  which  were  studded  with  heavy 
nails.  The  straps  (iiuurres)  were  of  different  lengths,  many 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  in  order  to  protect  the  forearm  when 
guarding  heavy  blows  (see  J  H.  KnMsit,Gymnasiik  umdAgonutik 
der  Hellenen,  1841 )  The  caestus  is  to  be  disiingaished  from 
cestus  ("embroidered,  from  wanup),  an  adjective  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  "  girdle,"  especially  the  girdle  of  Aphrodaie, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  exdting  love. 

CAESURA  (Lat.  for  "  cutting,"  Gr  rojifi),  in  prosody,  a  rest 

or  pause,  usually  occurring  about  the  middle  of  a  verse,  which 

is  thereby  separated  into  two  parts  (cwXa,   meraben).    In 

Greek  and  Latin  hexameters  the  best  and  most  common  caesura 

is  the  penthemimeral  (i.e.  after  the  sih  half-foot) - 

MJi»v»  &|tt^.  ^1^  I  n9iXiria|M«  'Axt|X^ 
Arma  vi ]nimque  ca]  no,  Troljae  qui  |  primus  ab  j  orik 

Another  caesura  very  common  in  Homer,  but  rare  in  Latin  verse, 
is  after  the  2nd  syllable  of  the  3rd  dactyl: 

OmI »oifff  r«  I  r&^t  Ai\6i  i'  in\\dno  |  /Sa«H 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  (i.e.  after  tbe 
7th  half-fool)  }&  common  in  Latin,  but  rare  in  Greek. 

Formo|sam  reso  |  nare  do|ces  Ama|rythda  1  s3vaa. 
The  "  bucolic  "  caesura,  peculiar  to  Greek  (so  called  because  it  b 
chiefly  found  in  writers  like  Theocritus)  occun  after  the  4th 
dactyl: 

'Ap^  mm  I  Irrtr*,  \  MeS#a,  rolXArporoy,  1 0t  itiXM  \  rcXXi 
In  the  pentameter  verse  of  the  elegiac  distich  thecaesura  is  ahrayi 
penthemimeral.    In  the  iambic  trimeter  (consisting  of  three 
dipodia  or  pairs  of  feet),  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  mos 
caesura  is  the  penthemimeral;  next,  the  hephthemimeral: 

*Q  rl«  I  n  Kii\tUM  rev  |  rAXoi  I  »4«  \  rpcH 
Supplex  I  et  o  I  ro  regj  na  per  |  Proserlpinae. 
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Vefvs  m  which  neither  of  these  caesuru  occuzs  are  oonsideRd 

&,iilty.    On  the  other  hand,  teoondaxy  or  subsidiary  caesuras 

are  found  in  both  Greek  and  Latin;  thus,  a  trithemimeral  (after 

the  3rd  half-foot)  is  combined  with  the  hephtheaumeral,  which 

divides  the  veise  into  two  unequal  parts.    A  caesura  b  often 

called  masculine  when  it  falls  after  a  long,  feminine  when  it  falls 

after  a  short  syllable. 

The  best  treatise  on  Greek  and  Latin  metre  for  general  use  is 
L.  Mailer,  Dit  Mttrik  da  Crucktn  nnd  RUmer  (1885) ;  see  alK>  the 
article  Vbssb. 

CAFFBIllBt  or  Thkine  (1.3.7  trimethyl  3.6  diozypurin), 
Ci  Hio  N4  Ot .  Hs  0,  a  substance  found  in  the  leaves  and  beans  of  the 
coffee  tree,  in  tea,  in  Paraguay  tea,  and  in  small  quantities  in 
cocoa  and  in  the  kola  nut.  It  may  be  extracted  from  tea  or 
coffee  by  boiling  with  water,  the  dhsdved  tannin  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  solution  filtered,  excess  of  lead  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted'hjrdrogen  and  tli»  filtered  liquid  then 
evaporated  to  crystallization;  or,  tea  is  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  whole  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  mixed  with  slaked 
lime,  evqx>rated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  extracted 
with  chloroform  (P.  Cazeneuve,  ButL  de  la  soe.  ddm.  de  Paris, 
1876-1877,  37,  p.  199).  Synthetically  it  may  be  prepared  by  the 
methylation  of  silver  theobromine  and  silver  theophyllin  or  by 
boiling  heteroxanthine  with  methyl  iodide  and  potash.  £. 
Fischer  and  L.  Ach  (BeriekU,  1895, 28,  p.  313s)  have  synthesized 
it  from  dimethyl  alloxan,  whilst  W.  Traube  (^encAte,  1900,  33, 
p.  3435)  has  obtained  it  from  1.3  diamethyl  4. 5  diamino  3.6 
diozypyrimidine.  On  the  constitution  of  caffeine  see  Puein  and 
also  £.  Fischer  (Annaien,  1883,  315,  p.  253). 

Caffeine  crystallizes  in  long  silky  needles,  which  arc  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  xoo°  C.  and 
mdts  at  234°  to  235^  C  It  has  a  faint  bitter  taste  and  gives  salts 
with  mineral  adds.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  caffeine  gives 
cholestcrophane  (dimethyl  parabanic  add),  but  if  chk>rine  water 
be  used  as  the  oxidant,  then  it  yields  monomethyl  urea  and 
dimethyl  alloxan  (£.  Fischer). 

CAFFIBRI,  JACQUES  (1678-1755).  French  worker  in  metal, 
the  most  famous  memberof  a  family  several  of  whom  distinguished 
themselves  in  plastic  art,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philippe  Caffieri 
(1634-1716),  a  decorative  sculptor,  who,  after  serving  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  in  z66o.  An 
elder  son  of  Philippe,  Francois  Charles  (X667-X72X),  was  assod- 
ated  with  him.  As  a  Jondeur  cuefow,  however,  the  renown  of 
the  house  centred  in  Jacques,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  son  Philippe 
(17X4-X777).  A  huge  proportion  of  his  brilliant  achievement  as 
a  designer  and  chaser  in  bronze  and  other  metals  was  executed 
for  the  crown  at  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  Compile,  Choisy 
and  La  Muette,  atad  the  crown,  ever  in  hi^  debt,  still  owed  him 
money  at  his  death.  Jacques  and  his  son  Philippe  undoubtedly 
worked  together  in  the  "  Appartement  du  Dauphin  "  at  Versailles, 
and  although  much  of  their  contribution  to  the  palace  has  dis- 
appeared, the  decorations  of  the  marble  chirancy-piece  still 
remain.  They  beloiig  to  the  bat  type  of  the  Louis  XV.  style — 
vigorous  and  graceful  in  design,  they  are  executed  with  splendid 
skill.  It  is  equally  certain  that  father  and  son  worked  together 
upon  the  gorgeous  bronze  case  of  the  famous  astronomical 
dock  made  by  Passement  and  Danthiau  for  Louis  XV.  between 
X749  and  1753.  The  form  of  the  case  has  been  much  criticized, 
and  even  rikiiculed,  but  the.  severest  critics  in  that  particular 
have  been  the  readiest  to  laud  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  the 
motives,  the  jewel-like  finish  of  the  craftsmanship,  the  magnifi- 
cent dexterity  of  the  master-hand.  The  elder  Caffieri  was,  indeed, 
the  most  consummate,  practitioner  of  the  style  rocaUU,  which 
he  constantly,  redeemed  from  its  mannered  conventionalism 
by  the  ease  and  mastery  with  which  he  treated  it  From  the 
studio  in  which  he  and  his  son  worked  side  by  ude  came  an 
amazing  amount  of  work,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  those  gilded 
bronze  mounts  which  in  the  end  became  more  insistent  than  the 
pieces  6f  funuture  which  they  adorned.  Little  of  his  achievement 
was  ordinary;  an  astonishingly  large  proportion  of  it  is  famous. 
There  is  in  the  Wallace  collection  (Hertford  House,  London)  a 
IV.  18 


obmmode  from  the  hind  of  Jacques  Caffieri  in  which  the  brilliance 
and  spontandty,  the  sweeping  boldness  and  elegance  of  line  that 
mark  his  style  at  its  best,  are  seen  in  a  perfection  hardly  exceeded 
in  any  other  eammple.  Also  at  Hertford  House  is  the  exception- 
ally fine  lustre  which  was  a  wedding  present  from  Louis  XV.  to 
Louise .  Elizabeth  of  France.  After  Jacques'  death  his  son 
Philippe  continued  to  work  for  the  crown,  but  had  many  private 
clients.  He  made  a  great  cross  and  six  candlesticks  for  the 
high  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  which  disappeared  in  the  revolution, 
but  similar  work  for  Bayeux  cathedral  still  exists.  A  wonderful 
enamdled  toDet  set  which  he  executed  for  the  Princess  of 
Asturias  has  als6  disappeared.  Philippe's  style  was  gradually 
modified  into  that  whidi  prevailed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
x8th  century,  since  by  X777,  when  he  died,  the  taste  for  the 
magnificent  mounts  of  his  early  days  had  passed  away.  Like 
his  father,  he  drew  large  sums  from  the  crown,  usually  after 
giving  many  years'  credit,  while  many  other  years  were  needed 
by  hh  hdrs  to  get  in  the  balance  of  the  royal  indebtedness. 
Philippe's  younger  brother,  Jean  Jacques  Caffieri  (i725-x792), 
was  a  sculptor,  but  was  suffidenUy  aiidept  in  the  treatment  of 
metals  to  design  the  fine  ram^  d*escatier  which  still  adorns  the 
Palais  RoyaL 

CAFTAN,  or  Kaptan  (a Turkish  word,  also  in  use  in  Persia), 
a  tunic  or  under-dress  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  tied  with  a 
girdle  at  the  waist,  worn  in  the  East  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  caftan  was  worn  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Russia 
till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  it  was  generally  discarded. 

CAGU,  a^'town  and  (with  Pergola)  an  episcopal  see  of  the 
Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  x8  m.  S. 
of  the  latter  town  by  rail,  and  830  ft.  above  sca-levd.  Pop. 
(1901)  of  town)  4628;  commune,  x  2,533.  The  church  of  S. 
Domenico  contains  a  good  fresco  (Madonna  and  saints)  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael.  The  dtadel  of  the  15th 
century,  constructed  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini  of  Siena, 
is  on  the  S.E.  oT  the  modem  town.  Cagli  occupies  the  site  of  an 
andent  ticus  (village)  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  seems  to  have 
borne  the  name  Cale,  24  m.  N.  of  Helvillum  .(mod.  Sigillo)  and 
18  m.  S.W.  of  Forum  Sempionii  (mod.  Fossombrone).  Below 
die  town  to  the  north  is  a  single  arched  bridge  of  the  road,  the 
arch  having  the  sp^n  of  38}  ft.  (See  C  Mochi,  Storia  di  Cagli, 
Cagli,  X878.)  About  5  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Cagli  and  2}  m. 
W.  of  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  mod.  Acqualagna  is  the  site  of  an 
andent  town;  the  place  is  now  called  piano  di  Valeria,  and  is 
scattered  with  ruins.  Inscriptions  show  that  this  was  a  Roman 
municipium,  perhaps  Pitinum  Mergens  {Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  xi. 
[Berlin,  x^oi]  p.  876).  Three  miles  north  of  Acqualagna  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  is  still  in  use  as  the  modem  high-road,  traverses 
the  Furlo  Pass,  a  tunnd  about  40  yds.  long,  excavated  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  77,  as  an  inscription  at  the  north  end  records. 
There  is  another  tunnd  at  lower  Icvd,  which  bdongs  to  an 
earlier  date;  this  seems  to  have  been  in  use  till  the  construction 
of  the  Roman  road,  which  at  first  ran  round  the  rock  on  the  out- 
side, until  Vespasian  cut  the  tuimeL  In  repairing  the  modem 
road  just  outside  the  south  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  a  stratum  of 
carbonized  com,  beans,  &c.,  and  a  quantity  of  burnt  wood, 
stones,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.,  was  found  under  and  above  the  modem 
road,  for  a  distance  olf  some  500  yds.  This  d£bris  must  have 
belonged  to  the  castle  of  Petra  Pertusa,  burned  by  the  Lombards 
in  570  or  571  on  their  way  to  Rome.  The  castle  itself  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  ( BeU.  Goth.  ii.  x  i ,  iii.  6,  i v.  28, 34) .  Here 
also  was  found  the  inscription  of  a j>.  295,  relating  to  the  measures 
taken  to  suppress  brigandage  in  these  parts.  .   (See  Apennines.) 

See  A.  Vemarecci  in  Notisie  detli  Scan,  1886.  4x1  (d.  ibid.  327); 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  (Berlin,  1901).  Nos.  6106,  6107.  (T.  As.) 

CAOUARI  (anc.  Carales)^  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Ca^ari,  which  embraces  the  southem  half  of  the  i^and.  It  is 
270  m.  W.S.W.  of  Naples,  atad  375  m.  south  of  Genoa  by  sen. 
Pop.  (1900)  of  town,  48,098;  of  commune,  53,057.  It  is  finely 
situated  at  the  northem  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  The  medieval  town 
occupies  a  long  narrow  hill  running  N.  and  S.  with  predpitous 
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cliffs  on  tlie  E.  and  W.  -which  must  have  been  the  ancient  acropolis, 
but  the  modern  town,  like  the  Roman  town  before  it,  extends 
to  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  to  the  low  ground  by  the  sea.  On 
each  side  of  the  town  are  lagoons.  That  of  S.  Gilla  on  the  W., 
which  produces  fish  in  abundance,  was  originally  an  open  bay. 
That  of  Molcntargius  on  the  £.  has  large  saltpans.  The  upper 
town  still  retains  in  part  its  fortifications,  including  the  two  great 
towers  at  the  two  extremities,  called  the  Torre  dell'  Elefante 
(S.)  and  the  Torre  di  S.  Pancrazio  (N.),  both  erected  by  the 
Pisans,  the  former  in  1307,  the  latter  in  1305.  The  Torre  di  S. 
Pancrazio  at  the  highest  point  (367  ft.  above  sea-level)  commands 
a  magnificent  view.  Close  to  it  is  the  archaeological  museum,  the 
most  important  in  the  island.  To  the  north  of  it  are  the  modem 
citadel  and  the  barracks,  and  beyond,  a  public  promenade.  The 
narrow  streets  run  from  north  to  south  for  tbie  whole  length  of 
the  upper  town.  On  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  the  £.  is  the  cathe- 
dral, built  in  1257-13x2  by  the  Pisans,  and  retaining  tSro  of  the 
original  transept  doors.  The  pulpit  of  the  same  period  is  also 
fine:  it  now  stands,  divided  into  two,  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  while  the  lions  which  supported  it  are  on  the  balus- 
trade in  front  of  the  cathedral  (see  E.  BruneUi  in  VArU,  Rome, 
Z90X,  59;  D.  Scano,  ibid.  204).  Near  the  sacristy  are  also 
some  Gothic  chapels  of  the  Aragonese  period.  "Iht  church 
was,  however,  remodelled  in  2676,  and  the  interior  is  baroque. 
Two  fine  silver  candelabra,  the  tabemade  and  the  altar  front 
aze  of  the  X7th  century;  and  the  treasury  also  contains  some 
good  silver  work.  (See  D.  Scano  in  BoUdino  d*Arte,  February 
X907,  p.  14;  and  E.  BruneUi  in  VArle,  1907,  p.  47.)  The 
crypt  contains  three  andent  sarcophagi.  "Die  facade,  in  the 
baroque  style,  was  added  in  x  703.  The  university,  a  little  farther 
north,  the  buildings  of  which  were  erected  in  1764,  has  some  240 
students.  At  the  south  extremity  of  the  hill,  on  the  site  of  the 
bastian  of  south  Caterina,  a  large  terrace,  the  Passeggiata 
Umberto  Primo,  has  been  constructed:  it  is  much  in  use  on 
summer  evenings,  and  has  a  splendid  view.  Below  it  are 
covered  promenades,  and  from  it  steps  descend  to  th^lower  town, 
the  oldest  part  of  which  (the  so-called  Marina),  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  sea,  is  probably  the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium^  while  the  quarter  of  Stampace  lies  to  the  west,  and 
beyond  it  again  the  suburb  ol  Sant'  Avendraoe.  The  nozlhem 
portion  of  this,  below  the  castle  hill,  is  the  older,  while  the  part 
near  the  shote  consists  mainly  of  modem  buildings  of  no  great 
interest  To  the  east  of  the  castle  hill  and  the  Marina  is  the 
quarter  of  Villanova,  which  contains  the  church  of  S.  Satumino, 
a  domed  church  of  the  8th  century  with  a  choir  of  the  Pisan 
period.  The  harbour  of  Cagliari  (along  the  north  side  of  which 
runs  a  promenade  called  the  Via  Romo)  is  a  good  one,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade,  exporting  chiefly  lead,  zinc  and  other  minerals 
and  salt,  the  total  aimual  value  of  exports  amounting  to  ncariy 
x|  million  sterling  in  value.  The  Campidano  of  Ca^^iari,  the 
plain  which  begins  at  the  north  end  of  the  lagoon  of  S.  Gilla,  is 
very  fertile  and  much  cultivated,  as  is  also  the  district  to  the  east 
round  (^rto  S.  Elena,  a  village  with  8459  inhabitants  (190X). 
The  national  costumes  are  rardy  now  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cagliari,  except  at  certain  festivals,  espedally  that  of  S. 
Efisio  (May  x-4)  at  Pula  (see  Nosa).  The  methods  of  cultiva^ 
tion  are  primitive:  the  curious  water-wheels,  naade  of  brushwood 
with  pots  tied  on  to  them,  and  turned  by  a  blindfolded  donkey, 
may  be  noted.  Hie  ox-carts  are  of  ten  made  with  solid  wheels, 
for  greater  strength.  Prickly  pear  (opuntia)  hedges  are  as 
frequent  as  in  Sicily.  Cagliari  is  considerably  exposed  to  winds 
in  winter,  while  in  summer  it  is  almost  African  in  climate.  The 
aqueduct  was  constructed  in  quite  recent  times,  rain-water  having 
previously  given  the  only  supply.  The  main  line  of  railway  runs 
north  to  Dedmomannu  (for  Iglesias),  Oristano,  Macomer  and 
Chilivani  (for  Golfo  degji  Arand  and  Sassari);  while  another 
line  (narrow-gauge)  runs  to  Mandas  (for  Sorgono  and  Tortoli). 
There  is  also  a  tramway  to  Quarto  S.  Elena. 

In  A.D.  485  the  whole  of  Sardinia  was  taken  by  the  Vandals 
from  Africa;  but  in  533  it  was  retaken  by  Justinian.  In  687 
Cagliari  rose  against  the  East  Roman  emperors,  under  Gialetus, 
one  of  the  dtizens,  who  made  himself  king  of  the  whde  island. 


his  three  brothers  becoming  govemois  of  Tones  Qn  the  N.W.). 
Arborea  (in  the  S.W.)  and  GaUura  (in  the  N  E.  of  tbe  islsad). 
The  Saracens  devastated  it  In  the  8th  oentuiy,  bat  woe  dawtm 
out,  and  the  island  returned  to  the  rule  of  kxn^  until  they  f«i 
in  the  xoth  century,  their  place  being  taken  byfow  "  jmlfes  "  cf 
the  four  provinces,  Cagliari,  Torres,  Arborea  and  GaUura.  b  the 
xath  century  Musatto,  a  Saracen,  established  himactf  in  Oigfan, 
but  was  driven  out  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Gcporse. 
The  Pisans  soon  acquired  the  sovereignty  ovet  the  vfaoie  iabad 
with  the  exception  of  Arborea,  which  conthmrd  to  be  ade^ 
pendent  In  2297  Boniface  VIIL  invested  the  kings  of  Angm 
with  Sardinia,  and  in  1326  th^r  finally  drove  the  Piauis  out  of 
Oigliari,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  government.  I&  1348 
the  island  was  devastated  by  the  plague  described  by  BoocaodoL 
It  was  not  until  1403  that  the  kiiigs  of  Aragon  were  able  t» 
conquer  the  district  of  Arbdrea,  which,  onder  the  cdefanui 
Eleonora  (whose  eode  of  lawa^-^  so-called  Carls  d»  l^n^ 
was  famous),  offered  a  heroic  zesbtanoe.  In  1479  the  aatm 
princes  were  deprived  of  all  independence.  The  island  xcmaincd 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (x7i4)»  by  vhki 
it  was  assisted  to  Austria.  In  1720  it  was  ceded  by  tbe  latter, 
in  exdiange  for  Sicily,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  awqimed  the 
title  of  king  of  Sardinia  (Cagliari  continuing  to  be  the  seat  cf 
government),  and  this  remained  the  title  of  the  booM  of  Savoy 
until  i86x.  Ca^ari  was  bombarded  by  the  French  fleet  la  x 793, 
but  Napoleon's  attempt  to  take  the  island  failed.        (T.  AsJ 

CAOUOSTRO,  ALESSANDRO,  Coumt  (x743~i795)>    Italian 
alchemist  and  impostor,  was  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  8th  of  Jxmt 
1743.    Giuseppe  Balsamo— for  such  was  the  "  count's  "  real 
name — gave  early  indications  of  those  talents  whkh  afterwards 
gained  for  him  so  wide  a  notoriety.    He  received  the  mdxiBCBts 
of  his  education  at  the  monastery  of  Caltagirone  In  Suafy,  b«t 
was  expelled  from  it  for  misconduct  and  disowned  by  his  idatioos. 
He  now  signalized  himself  by  his  dissolute  life  and  the  Incenaty 
with  which  he  contrived  to  perpetrate  foigerks  and  other  oxmes 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  detection.    Having  tt 
last  got  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  he  fled  frain  SicDy, 
and  visited  in  succession  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Peraa,  Rhodes 
—where  he  took  lessons  in  alchemy  and  the  fxignafe  sdcnces 
from  the  Greek  Althotat— %nd  Malta.    Then  he  presented 
himself  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Maltese  order  as  Cooxt 
CagUostro,  and  curried  favour  with  him  as  a  fellow  alchenust, 
for  the  grand  master's  tastes  lay  In  the  same  direction.    Frcn 
him  he  obtained  introductions  to  the  great  hooacs  of  Rone 
and  Naples,  whither  he  now  hastened.    At  Rome  he  married 
a  beautiful  but  lu^rindpled  woman,  LcMcnxa  FcEdani,  with 
whom  he  travelled,  under  different  names,  throng^  many  parts 
of  Europe.    It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  tjie  vaikms  inf amoas 
means  which  he  employed  to  pay  his  cipmses  dnzxng  these 
journeys.    He  visited  London  and  Paris  in  1771,  seBxag  love- 
philtres,  dixirs  of  youth,  mixtures  for  making  n^  wooes 
beautiful,  alchemistic  powders,  ftc.,  and  deriving  large  proits 
from  his  trade.    After  further  travds  on  the  continent  he  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  posed  as  the  foondcr  of  a  new 
system  of  freemasonry,  and  was  wdl  reodved  In  the  best  society, 
bdng  adored  by  the  ladies.    He  went  to  Germany  and  Hottafid 
once  more,  and  to  Russia,  Poland,  and  then  again  to  Paris,  where, 
In  1785,  he  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
iq.9.);  and  although  Cagliostro  eacaped  convictioB  by  the 
matchless  impudence  of  his  defence,  he  was  Imprisoned  for  other 
reasons  In  the  BastHle.    On  his  liberation  he  visited  Expand 
once  more,  where  he  succeeded  well  at  first;  but  was  ultunately 
outwitted  by  some  English  lawyexa,  and  wmfmifd  for  a  wh3e 
in  the  Fleet  prisoxu    Leavitag  Eni^d,  he  travdled  throm^ 
Europe  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he  was  arrested  in  1789^.    Be 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  for  bdng  a  heretic,  but  the  se 
was  commuted  to  perpetual  Imprisonment,  whUe  hb  wife 
immured  in  a  convent    He  died  In  the  fortress  prison  of  Saa  Leo 
in  1795. 

The  best  account  of  the  life,  adventures  and  character  of  Giaepfv 
Balsamo  is  contained  in  Cariyle*s  Atisttitamies,  Dunas's  oovd. 
Mtmoirs  oj  a  Pkysidam,  is  founded  oa  his  adventuics;  see  abo  a 
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•ck*  of  pipn.tn  th* 
CKomr,    1701);    SirAt, 


I  In  th*  l>Mn  Cufaviity  MatBim.  vob.  ImffiL 


cod  u  ODD^dctdy  uid  lu  upper  end  piniiUy  Immened,  ud 
openlid  by  bdng  rauud  in  tlw  opposile  diiectioi 
quired  lor  railing  witei.     la  mcouitks  be  Invented, 
Ihe  inipnnred  liren  which  ii  luuwn  hy  hli  ume, 

uinmi  the  auraber  of  vibnUoni 

Ly  jHTlicuJu  pitch,  uid  he  mlso 

'  uce-prodDnian.  In  tonne  o(  u  invatigatlon 
in  iS3a-iSj3  on  the  effecti  of  hnt  ind  presut«  on  certiln 
liquidi  he  found  tbil  lor  euh  there  wu  i  certain  tempmlure 
above  whkh  it  retioed  to  renuuii  liquid  but  pmeed  intotheguuut 

lubjected,  and  in  the  cue  of  wite:  he  detennin«l  thii  critical 
[cmpcntDcc,  Kith  a  rcmarLable  appnach  U  accuiacy,  to  be 
3fi>°  C.  He  aim  itudied  the  nature  of  yeut  and  the  '"''ifnrr 
ot  eatreme  oold  upon  iU  life. 

CAQHOU,  LUIGt.  Umaast  (iTfii-1833),  Italiiui  architect, 
ma  bom  on  the  «th  of  June  1761  in  Milan.  He  wai  lent  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  the  dementice  CoUep       ~ 


I*  Itudied  at  Ihe  u 


y  of  Pav 


He  ' 


ir  the  kcal  profeaaion,  but  hii  pu&ic 
too  ittoof,  and  alter  holding  loniB  govi 
be  enured  aa  a  competitor  for  tbe  (anttraction  of  the  Porta 
Orienlale.  Hii  deiigni  vert  CDDunended.  but  were  not  lelecled 
on  account  ot  tbe  expense  their  adoption  would  have  involved. 
From  that  time  Cagnola  devoted  binuell  entirely  lo  architecture. 
Alter  the  death  of  bii  falbei  he  spent  t*D  yean  la  Verona  and 
Venice,  tludying  the  architectural  itructures  of  these  dtiei. 
[n  1S06  he  wai  called  upon  to  erect  a  tiiumplial  arch  for  the 
marriage  of  Eugene  Beauharoaia  with  tbe  princesa  of  Bavaria. 
The  arch  waa  ol  wood,  hut  waa  of  auch  beauty  that  It  wai  re- 
wired to  carty  it  out  in  marble.  ThcieaultwaathemagiuGcent 
Arco  deUa  Pace  in  Milan,  lurpueed  in  diinensioni  only  by  tbe 
Arc  de  I'SlcdIe  at  Parii.  Aoung  oiher  wotki  oecuted  by 
Cagnola  are  the  Porta  di  Marengo  at  Milan,  the  campanile  at 
Urgnaoo,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  tdarcellina  in  Mitan.  He  died 
OB  Ihe  T4lh  of  August  iSjj,  Bve  yeart  betote  tbe  complelion 
ot  the  Arco  dd  Seoplone,  wbich  he  designed  tor  hii  native  dly. 
CAGOn  a  peo;^  found  In  the  Basque  provinos,  Btim, 
Gascoayaod Brittany.  Thecariksltnentionof  them  iiin  iigs, 
when  Ihey  appear  to  have  been  called  Cfarisliens  or  Chriiliame. 
In  tbe  i6th  century  tbcy  had  many  names,  Cagou,  Gahcu, 
GafeU  in  Fiance;  Agole*,  Gaibs  in  Spain;  and  Cacons,  CaheU, 
Caqneui  and  Caquins  in  Brittany.  During  the  middle  ago  they 
were  populariy  looked  upon  aa  crelioft,  lepen,  heretica  and  even 
at  r.— ■ih.l.  They  were  ihunned  and  hated;  were  allotted 
separate  qusrten  b  lowni, called  catoloia,  and  lived  in  wretched 
hols  in  the  muntiy  ditlinct  from  the  villages.  Excluded  from 
alt  political  and  social  rights,  they  were  only  allowed  to  enter 
a  church  by  a  special  door,  and  during  the  service  a  ndl  separated 
them  from  the  other  *for»bippert.  Either  Ihey  were  altogether, 
forbidden  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  or  the  holy  wafer  was 
banded  to  them  on  the  end  of  a  ilick,  while  a  recepUcle  for  holy 
water  was  reserved  for  their  eidiisive  use.  Tbey  were  compelled 
to  weal  a  distinctive  drest,  to  which,  in  some  places,  was  alladied 


Canard). 


luck  (whence  Ihey  w< 


es  called 


deredlh 
in  road  barefooted.  The 


thrae  D('buich«r  and  cupealer, 
aa  woodcutting.  Their  language 
lat  ^Ktken  around  them;  but  a 
LO  be  Indicated  by  their  fair  compleiions 
'  ave  a  normal  development ;  their 
eapiomineni,  wilh  large  nostrils; 
their  lip*  >inishti  aod  they  ue  marked  by  (he  abicnce  of  the 
auricular  lobules. 

'  The  origin  of  the  Cagota  Is  undecided.  Littrt  defines  them  ai 
"  a  peoi^  of  the  Pyioiees  affected  with  a  kind  of  cretinism." 
Ithas  been  tnggeated  that  they  were  deKendanii  of  the  Vi^goths, 
and  Michad  derives  the  name  fiom  caai  (dog)  and  Onk.  But 
oppo«ed  to  this  etymolosy  la  the  fact  that  tbe  word  cajM  it  fint 
found  in  the /or  of  BCain  not  earlier  than  ijsi.  Harca,  in  hii 
Biileinit  Btoii,  holda  that  tlK  word  signifies  "  honten  of  the 
Goths,"  and  that  Ihe  Cagots  an  descendsnts  o(  Ihe  s-~~rit 
Others  made  them  descendants  of  the  AlUgente*.  TbeoldMSS. 
call  them  Chiiden)  or  Chreatisat,aiidfiointhislt  has  been  acgned 
that  they  wen  Vislgotha  who  orlginalty  Uvcd  M  Christians 
among  the  Gsscon  p*g"*«  A  far  mole  pnbable  exj^anatkia  of 
their  name  "  Chitlieos  "  is  to  be  loond  In  tbe  fact  that  hi  medieval 
times  all  leper*  were  known  aa  tauftm  CttitH,  and  that;  Colh* 
or  not,  these  Cagots  were  affected  in  the  middle  ift*  idlh  a 
particular  form  of  leprosy  or  a  condillMi  icBemhling  It..  Thus 
wouIdariscthecDntuiionbetweenChrlttiansandCietiba.  To-day 
their  descendants  are  not  more  subject  (o  goitre  and  cretinism 
than  those  dwelling  around  them,  and  are  recogniced  by  tradition 
and  not  by  Icalurei  or  physical  degenency.  It  was  not  until  the 
French  Revolution  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  ameliorele  their 
lot,  but  to.day  they  no  longer  form  a  daas,  bul  have  been 
p]  "    '    '   ^  ;bt  of  m  the  general  peasantry. 

Michel.  Hbuiri  itt  ma  waadOa  it  FnmttI 
S  IB46):  Abbi  VenulL  JUfilmUi  w  Ju  CbihiU  ^ 

0.  SiilMiiu^lauciMeiUtr«M«(ifM  (IWi.  iB«7. 

It  aitt  witdia-fsyeluitfi^mtt  (Jan.  1867};    Lagneaa. 

S'tlkiultliiJtla  Fnna:   Paul  Raynmnd.  ]/m>( 
1871I :  V.  de  Rochai,  Ut  Poruu  it  Fra%a  n 
f  u  BMmitnt)  (Paris.  I«77):   J-  Hack  Tuke. 

Ji  al  Iialiiut  [roL  ii.,  1B80). 

CARBR(oiCiHIi).ama[keI-townof  Co. Tippenry. Ireland, 
in  the  louth  parliamentary  division,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
river  Sulr  at  the  foot  ot  the  Gsltee  Mountsina.  Pop.  (1901} 
305^.  It  stands  midway  between  Gonmel  and  Upperary  town 
on  the  Watertncd  and  Limerick  line  of  ihe  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  1 94  m.  S.W.  fiom  Dublin.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  there  is  some  industry  In  flouc- 
miUing.  Its  name  (colibiiir,  f  Ume  ioitros)  implies  a  high  antiquity 
and  the  site  of  the  castle,  picturesquely  placed  on  an  island  in 


the  ri 


dfroi 


srlyli 


Mimsler,  oii^nally  called  Diia-iaijuli,  Ihe 
suffit  signifying  "  abounding  in  £ih."  The  present  castle  dates 
Irora  1 141,  being  built  by  O'Connor,  lord  of  Tliomond,  and  b  well 
restored.  It  was  besieged  during  the  wan  of  island  1647, 
and  by  Cmmwell.  Among  the  fine  eovlront  of  the  lown  the 
demesne  of  Caher  Park  is  especially  noteworthy.  The  Milcbela. 
to;wn stalactite cavenu,  10  m.  S.W.,and  the  finely-placed  Norman 
castle  of  Ardfinnan,  on  i  preciiuloui  crag  6  m.  down  tbe  Sulr, 
are  other  neighbouring  featurca  of  interest,  while  the  Galtce 
reaching  in  Galtymon  a  height  of  3015  ft.,  command 


f  North  American  Indians,  mainly  of  the 
s,  found  chiefly  in  Meiico.  belonging  id  the 
mbering  some  40,000- 
le  ol  a  North  American  Indian  tribe  of  the 

1  "  there  (a  model  of  which  is  In  the  Pea- 


CAHOKIA.  the  nai 

Illinois  omledency, 

The  "  Cahokia  moui 

body  Museum,  Cambridge.  Mass-}  is  interesting  as  the  largest 

pre-historic  earth-wo4  in  America. 

CAHOBS.  a  city  of  louih-westem  Fiance,  capital  of  tbe 
department  of  Lot,  70  m.  N.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  laHwiy  between 
that  dty  and  Limoges.  JNjp.  (1906)  10,047.  Cahon  stands  on 
the  right  bank  ot  the  river  Lot,  occupying  a  rocky  peninsuLi 
lonned  by  a  t>end  in  the  stream.    11  isdividedinto  two  portions 
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by  tlie  Boulevard  GambetU,  vhicfa  runs  from  the  Pont  Louis 
Hiilippe  on  the  south  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fortified 
wall  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  enclosing  the  town  on  the 
nortli.  To  the  east  lies  the  old  town,  with  its  dark  narrow  streets 
and  closely-packed  houses;  west  of  the  Boulevard  a  newer 
quarter,  with  spadous  squares  and  promenades,  strettfies  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Cahors  communicates  with  the  <^>posite 
shore  by  three  bridges.  One  of  these,  the  Pont  Valentr6  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  is  the  finest  fortified  bridge  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Prance.  It  is  a  structure  of  the  eariy  14th  century,  restored 
in  the  19th  century,  and  is  defended  at  either  end  by  high 
machicolated  towers,  another  tower,  less  elaborate,  surmounting 
the  centre  pier.  The  east  bridge,  the  Pont  Neuf ,  also  dates  from 
the  14th  century.  The  cathedral  of  St  £tienne  stxmds  in  the  heart 
of  tht  old  town.  It  dates  from  the  lath  century,  but  was 
entirely  restored  in  the  xjth  century.  Its  exterior,  for  the  most 
part  severe  in  appearance,  is  relieved  by  some  fi^e  sculpture, 
that  of  the  north  portal  being  especially  remarkable.  The 
nave,  which  is  without  aisles,  is  surmounted  by  two  cupolas; 
its  interior  is  whitewashed  and  plain  in  q>pearance,  while  the 
choir  is  decorated  with  medieval  pointings.  Adjofiung  the  church 
to  the  south-east  there  are  remains  of  a  cloister  built  from  1494 
to  1 509.  St  Urdsse,  the  chief  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
stands  near  the  cathedral.  Dating  from  the  lath  and  X3th 
centuries,  it  preserves  Romanesque  capitals  recarved  in  the 
14th  century.  The  principal  of  the  dvU  buildings  is  the  palace  of 
Pope  John  XXII.,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century; 
a  massive  square  tower  is  still  standing,  but  the  rest  is  in  ruins. 
The  residence  of  the  seneschals  of  Quercy,  a  building  of  the  14th 
to  the  17th  centuries,  known  as  the  Logis  du  Roi,  also  remains. 
The  chief  of  the  old  houses,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Cahors, 
is  one  of  the  15th  century,  known  as  the  Maison  d'Henri  IV. 
Most  of  the  state  buildings  are  modem,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prefecture  which  occupies  the  old  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
old  convent  and  the  Jesuit  college  in  which  the  Lyc£e  Gambetta 
is  esUblishcd.  The  Porte  de  Diane  is  a  large  archway  of  the 
Roman  period,  probably  the  entrance  to  the  baths.  Of  the 
commemorative  monuments,  the  finest  is  that  erected  in  the 
Place  d'Armcs  to  Gambetta,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
There  is  also  a  statue  of  the  poet  C16ment  Marot,  bom  at  Cahors 
in  1496.  Cahors  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  a  prefect  and  a  court 
of  assizes.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
There  are  also  training  colleges,  a  lycie,  a  communal  college  for 
girls,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  library,  museum  and  hospital. 
The  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  tanning,  wool-spinning, 
metal-founding,  distilling  and  the  preparation  of  pdU  de  foie 
gras  and  other  delicades  arc  carried  on.  Wine,  nuts,  oil  of  nuts, 
tobacco,  truffles  and  plums  are  leading  artides  of  commerce.. 

History. — Before  the  Roman  conquest,  Cahors,  which  grew 
up  near  the  sacred  fountain  of  Divona  (now  kno¥m  as  the 
Fontaine  des  Chartreux),  was  the  capital  of  the  Cadurd.  Under 
the  Romans  it  enjoyed  a  prosperity  partly  due  to  its  manufacture 
of  cloth  and  of  mattresses,  which  were  exported  even  to  Rome. 
The  first  bishop  of  Cahors,  St  Genulfus,  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  jrd  century.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  the  capital 
of  Quercy,  and  its  territory  until  after  the  Albigensian  Crusade 
was  a  fief  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  The  seigniorial  rights,  in- 
cluding that  of  coining  money,  belonged  to  the  bishops.  In 
the  13th  (xntury  Cahots  was  a  financial  centre  of  much  import- 
ance owing  to  its  colony  of  Lombard*  bankers,  and  the  name 
cakorsin  consequently  came  to  si^y  "  banker  "  or  "  usurer." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  commune  was  organized  in 
the  town.  Its  constant  opposition  to  the  bishops  drove  them, 
in  1 316,  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  French  king,  by 
which  the  adminbtiation  of  the  town  was  placed  ahnost  cntirdy 
in  the  hands  of  royal  officers,  king  and  bishop  being  co-seigneurs. 
This  arrangement  survived  till  the  Revolution.  In  133 1  Pope 
John  XXII.,  a  native  of  Cahors,  founded  there  a  university,  which 
afterwards  numbered  Jacques  Cujas  among  its  teachers  and 
Francis  F6nelon  among  its  students.  It  ftourished  till  1751, 
when  it  was  united  to  its  rival  the  university  of  Touk>use. 


During  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  Gahocs,  like  the  rest  of  Qbcscj, 
consbtently  resisted  the  En^ish  occupation,  from  vlikfa  it  was 
relieved  in  1428.  In  the  i6th  ccntuxy  it  bekmged  to  the  viscsiBSs 
of  B^m,  but  remained  Catholic  and  roae  against  Hemy  of 
Navarre  who  took  it  by  assault  in  1580.  Onhisacces 
IV.  punished  the  town  by  depriving  it  of  its  privxli^cs  as  a^ 
market;  the  loss  of  these  was  the  diief  cause  of  its  drrfinr 

CAIATIA  (mod.  Caiaao),  an  andent  dty  of  Caaqiansa,  00 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vokumus,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Capoa,  cm  the 
road  between  it  and  Tdesia.  It  was  already  in  tlie  hands  'J. 
the  Romans  in  306  B.C.,  and  since  in  the  3rd  century  B.C:  it  issaed 
copper  coins  with  a  Latin  legend  it  must  have  had  the  risitxt 
sine  suffragio.  In  the  Social  War  it  rd>elled  from  Rone,  aod  its 
territory  was  added  to  that  of  Capua  by  SuUa.  In  the  ia^>eria] 
period,  however,  we  find  it  once  more  a  wumidpittmu  Ckxitia 
has  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  under  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
is  a  large  Roman  ci5tem,which  still  provides  a  good  water  supply. 
The  episcopal  see  was  founded  in  AJ>.  966.  Theplace  is  freqaeatiy 
confused  with  Calatia  ((f.v.). 

CAIBTAE  P0RTU8  (mod.-  Coefo),  an  ancient  faariioar  of 
LaiiuM  adiedum,  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Foraiae,  from 
it  is  5  m.  S.W.  "Hie  name  (originally  hUp^  is 
derived  from  the  nurse  of  Aeneas.  The  harbour,  owiog  to  its 
fine  anchorage,  was  much  in  use,  but  the  place  was 
separate  town,  but  always  dependent  on  Formiac.  Livy  \ 
a  temple  of  Apollo.  Tbt  coast  of  the  Gulf  not  only  between 
Caietae  Portus  and  Formiae,  but  E.  of  the  latter  aho,  «s  far  as 
the  modem  Monte  Scauri,  was  a  favourite  summer  resort  (ate 
Fouoa).  Cfcero  may  have  had  villas  both  at  Foetus  CairTar  and 
at  Formiae*  proper,  and  the  emperors  certainly  powrs^ 
property  at  both  places.  After  the  destruction  of  Formiae  ia 
A.D.  847  it  became  one  of  the  most  in^wrtant  seaports  <tf  centxa! 
Italy  (see  Gaeta).  In  the  town  arescanty  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre  and  thaatre:  near  the  church  of  La  TrinitA,  fairer  op, 
are  remains  6f  a  large  reservoir.  There  are  also  traces  of  aa 
aqueduct  The  promontory  (548  ft.)  is  crowned  by  the  taah  of 
Munatius  Plancus,  founder  of  Lugudunum  (mod.  Lyons),  who 
died  after  3  a  B.a  It  is  a  circular  structure  of  blocks  of  travertine 
x6o  ft.  high,  and  180  ft.  in  diameter.  Further  inland  is  tbe  so- 
called  tomb  of  L.  Atratinus,  about  xoo  ft.  In  diameter.  Caietae 
Portus  was  no  doubt  oOimected  with  the  Via  Appia  (which 
passed  through  Formiae)  by  a  iaertiaib^m^  There  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  road  running  W.N.W.  akmg  the  picdpitOBS  coast 

to  Spduncae  (mod.  Sperlon^). 

See  E.  Gcsualdo  Ossenammi  critidu  90pn  ia  sitna  dtBa  Tis 
Apfna  di  PratiUi  p.  7  (Naples.  1754). CT.  As.) 

CAILUfi  (or  CaiuI),  BSHt  AUOUSTB  (1799-1838),  French 
explorer,  was  bom  at  Maux6,  Poitou,  in  1799,  the  son  of  a  baker. 
The  reading  of  Rohins&n  Crusoe  kindled  in  him  a  love  of  trawd 
and  adventure,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Senegal  whence  he  went  to  (xuadeKoope.  Retuming  to  Senegal 
in  1818  he  rnade  a  journey  to  Bondu  to  carry  supplies  to  a 
British  expedition  then  in  that  country.  IB  with  fever  he  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  France,  but  in  1824  was  again  in  Senegal 
with  the  fixed  idea  of  penetrating  to  Tunbuktn.  He  spent 
dght  months  with  the  Brakna  "  Moors  "  living  ncvth  of  Sexvgal 
river,  learning  Arabic  and  being  tau^t,  as  a  convert,  the  lavs 
and  oistoms  of  Islam.  He  laid  his  project  of  reaching  TSmbukiu 
before  the  governor  of  Senegal,  but  receiving  no  enoouragemect 
went  to  Sierra  Leone  where  the  British  authorities  made  him 
superintendent  of  an  indigo  plantation.  Having  saved  £Bo  he 
joined  a  Mandingo  caravan  going  inland.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  an  Arab  from  Egypt  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  French  to  Senegal  and  wis  destroys 
of  regaining  his  own  country.  Starting  from  Kaknwti  near 
Bok£  on  the  Rio  Nunez  on  19th  of  April  1827,  he  travelled  ea&t 
along  the  hills  of  Futa  Jallon,  passing  the  head  streams  of  the 
Senegal  and  crossing  the  Ui^>er  Niger  at  Knmwa  Still  going 
east  he  came  to  the  Kong  highhmds,  where  at  a  place  called  Timt 

he  was  detained  five  montlu  by  illness.    Resuming  his  jonnty 
1  The  two  places  are  suffidently  close  for  the  ooe  villa  to  have 
borne  both  name*;   but  MomAisen  (Corp.  Insert^  LaL  x^  Bcrfia* 
1883,  p.  60^  prefers  to  differentiate  them. 
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in  Januaiy  1828  he  went  north-east  and  gained  the  city  of  Jcnn6, 
whence  he  continued  his  journey  to  Umbuktu  by  water.  After 
^)ending  a  fortnight  (acth  April-4tli  May)  in  Timbuktu  he  joined 
a  caravan  crossing  the  Sahara  to  Morocco,  reaching  Fes  on  the 
1 2th  of  August.  From  Tangier  he  returned  to  France.  He  had 
been  preceded  at  Timbuktu  by  a  British  officer,  Major  Gordon 
Laing,  but  Laing  had  been  murdered  (1826)  on  leaving  the  dty 
and  Caillii  was  the  first  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  safety. 
He  was  awarded  the  prize  of  £400  offered  by  the  Geographiod 
Society  of  Paris  to  the  first  traveller  who  should  gain  exact 
information  of  Timbuktu,  to  be  compared  with  that  given  by 
Mungo  Park.  He  also  received  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  a  pension,  and  other,  distinctions,  and  it  was  at  the 
public  expense  that  his  Journal  d*un  voyage  d  Temboctou  dt  d 
Jenne  dans  FAfrique  CentraU,  etc  (edited  by  E.  F.  Jomard)  was 
published  in  three  volumes  in  1830.  Cailli^  died  at  Baddre  in 
1838  of  a  malady  contracted  during  his  African  travels.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  spelt  his  name  Cailli6,  afterwards 

omitting  the  second  "  i." 

See  UT  Robert  Brown's  7^  Siory  ttf  Africa,  vol.  i.  chap.  xit. 
(London,  1892) ;  Goe{>p  and  Cordier.  Les  Grands  Hommes  de  Frarutt 
voyageurs:  Rni  CaUU  (Paru,  1885);  E.  F.  Jomard,  Noiice  his- 
toriqtu  svr  la  vie  ei  Us  voyagts  da  R.  CatUii  (Paris,  1839).  An  English 
version  of  CaUli6'a  Jownal  was  published  in  London  in  1830  in  two 
volumes  under  the  tide  of  Trmls  through  Central  Africa  to  Tim- 
buctao,  &c 

CAIN,  in  the  Bible,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  iv.), 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  whilst  his  younger  brother,  Abel,  was 
a  keeper  of  sheep.  Enraged  because  the  Lord  accepted  Abel's 
offering,  and  rejected  his  own,  he  slew  his  brother  in  the  field 
(see  Abel).  For  this  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  a  "  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  "  on  the  earth, 
a  mark  being  set  upon  him  "  lest  any  fmding  him  should  kill  him." 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of  Nod  {**  wandering  ")  on  the 
east  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a  city,  which  he  named  after  his  son 
Enoch.  The  narrative  presents  a  nimiber  of  difficulties,  which 
early  commentators  sought  to  solve  with  more  ingenuity  than 
success.  But  when  it  is  granted  that  the  andent  Hebrews, 
like  other  primitive  peoples,  had  their  own  mythical  and  tradi- 
tional figures,  the  story  of  C^ain  becomes  less  obscure.  The 
mark  set  upon  Cain  is  usually  regarded  as  some  tribal  mark  or 
sign  analogous  to  the  cattle  marks  of  Bedouin  and  the  related 
usages  in  Europe.  Such  marks  had  often  a  religious  significance, 
and  denoted  that  the  bearer  was  a  follower  of  a  partioilar  ddty. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the.name  Cain  is  the  eponym 
of  the  Kenitcs,  and  although  this  dan  has  a  good  name  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  in  Num.  xxiv.  2  a  its  de- 
struction is  foretold,  and  the  Amalekites,  of  whom  they  formed 
a  division,  are  consistently  represented  as  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Yahweh  and  of  his  people  Israel.  The  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  which  appears  to  represent  the  nomad  life  as  a  curse,  may 
be  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  an  existence  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  settled  agriculturist  was  one  of  continual  restlessness, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  endeavours  to  find  a  reason  for  the  in- 
stitution of  blood-revenge  on  the  theory  that  at  some  remote  age 
a  man  (or  tribe)  had  killed  his  brother  (or  brother  tribe).  Cain's 
subsequent  foxmding  of  a  dty  finds  a  parallel  in  the  legend  of  the 
origin  of  Rome  through  the  swarms  of  outlaws  and  broken  men 
of  all  kinds  whom  Romulus  attracted  thither.  The  list  of  Cain's 
descendants  reflects  the  old  view  of  the  beginnings  of  dviliza- 
tion;  it  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  genealogy  and  is  parallel  to 
C^en.  V.  (see  Genesis).  It  finds  its  analogy  in  the  Phocnidan 
account  of  the  origin  of  different  inventions  which  Eusebius 
(Praep.  Evang.  i.  10)  quotes  from  Philo  of  Byblus  (Gebal),  and 
probably  both  go  back  to  a  common  Babylonian  origin. 

On  this  question,  see  Driver,  Genesis  (Westminster  Comm., 
London,  I9K>4),  p  80  seq.;  A.  Jcrcmias,  AUe  Test,  im  Lichte  d.  Alien 
Orients  (Leipzig,  1906),  pp.  220  «q. ;  also  Enoch,  Lamech.  On  the 
story  of  Cain,  sec  espectalty  Stadc,i4  kademiscke  Reden,pp.72^37^ ;  Ed. 
Meyer.  Israeliten,  pp.  ^95  sqq,;  A.  R.  (kirdon,  EaWy  Trad.  Genesis 
(Index).  Litcraiy  criticism  (see  Chcyne,  Encvcl.  Bib.  col.  620-628, 
and  4411-^17)  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Cain  the 
jiomad  ana  outlaw  (Gen.  iv.  1-16)  was  originally  distinct  from  Cain 
the  city-buildcr  (w.  17  sqqj  The  latter  was  perhaps  regarded  as 
a  "  smith.'*  cp.  v.  22  where  Tubal<ain  is  the  "  father    of  those  who 


work  in  bronze  (or  copper).  That  the  Kenites,  too,  were  a  race  of 
metal-workers  is  quite  uncertain,  although  even  at  the  present  day 
the  smiths  in  Arabia  form  a  distinct  nomadic  class.  Whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  words  put  into  Eve's  mouth  (v.  i) 
probably  are  not  an  etymology,  but  an  assonance  (Driver).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Kenan,  son  of  EnMh  ("  man,"  Gen.  v.  9),  appears 
in  Sabaean  inscriptions  of  South  Arabia  as  the  name  of  a  tribal-god. 
A  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2nd  century  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Cainites.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Irenacus.  who  connects  them 
with  the  Valentinians.  They  believed  that  Cain  derived  bis  exist- 
ence from  the  superior  power,  and  Abel  from  the  inferior  power,  and 
that  in  thb  respect  he  was  the  first  of  a  line  which  included  Esau, 
Korah,  the  Sodomites  and  Judas  Iscariot.  (S.  A.  C.) 

CAINB,  THOMAS  HENRY  HALL  (1853-  ),  British  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  of  mixed  Manx  and  Cumberland  paren- 
tage at  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  on  the  14th  of  May  1853.  He  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  architect,  but  turned  to 
journalism,  becoming  a  leader-writer  on  the  Liverpool  Mercury. 
He  came  up  to  London  at  the  suggestion  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  with 
whom  he  had  had  some  correspondence,  and  lived  with  the  poet 
for  some  time  before  his  death.  He  published  a  volume  of 
RecoUections  of  RosseUi  (1882),  and  also  some  critical  work;  but 
in  1885  he  began  an  extremely  successful  career  as  a  novelist  of  a 
melodramatic  type  with  The  Shadow  of  a  Crimea  followed  by  The 
Son  ofHagar  (1886),  Tfu  Deemster  (1887),  The  Bondman  (1890), 
The  Scapegoat  (iBgi),  The  Manxman  {1&94),  TheChristian  (1897), 
The  Btemal  Cily  (1901),  and  The  Prodigal  Son  (1904).  His 
writings  on  Manx  subjects  were  acknowledged  by  his  election 
in  1 901  to  represent  Ramsey  in  the  House  of  Keys.  The  Deemster ^ 
The  Manxman  and  The  Christian  had  already  been  produced  in 
dramatic  form,  when  The  Eternal  City  was  staged  with  magnificent 
accessories  by  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree  in  1902,  and  in  1905  The 
Prodigal  Son  had  a  successful  run  at  Drury  Lane. 

See  C.  F  Kenyon,  HaU  Caine;  The  Man  and  the  Novelist  (1901): 
and  the  novdist's  autobiography,  My  Story  (1908). 

CA'INO  WHALE  {Glohiuphalus  mdas),  a  large  representative 
of  the  dolphin  tribe  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Europe,  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  the  Cape  and  New  Zealand. 
From  its  nearly  uniform  black  coloiir  it  is  also  called  the  "  black- 
fish."  Its  maximum  length  b  about  20  ft.  These  cetaceans 
are  gregarious  and  inoffensive  in  disposition  and  feed  chiefly 
on  cuttle-fish.  Thdr  sociable  character  constantly  leads  to  their 
destruction,  as  when  attacked  they  instinctively  rush  together, 
and  blindly  follow  the  leaders  of  the  herd,  whence  the  names 
pilot-whale  and  ca'ing  (or  driving)  whale.  Many  hundreds  at  a 
time  are  thus  frequently  driven  ashore  and  killed,  when  a  herd 
enters  one  of  the  bays  or  fiords  of  the  Facroe  Islands  or  north  of 
Scotland.  The  ca'ing  whale  of  the  North  Padfic  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  G.  scammonif  while  one  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
south  of  New  Jersey,  and  another  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  are 
possibly  also  distinct.    (See  Cetacea.) 

CAINOZOIC  (from  the  Gr.  jcaiy6f,  recent,  ^<afi,  life),  also 
written  Ccnozoic  {\menczn),Kainozoisch,Cilnozoisch{GcTTMLn), 
CSnozoaire  (Rcncvicr),  in  geology,  the  name  given  to  the  youngest 
of  the  three  great  eras  of  geological  time,  the  other  two  being 
the  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  eras.  Some  authors  have  employed 
the  term  "  Neozoic  "  (Neoioisch)  with  the  same  significance, 
others  have  restricted  its  application  to  the  Tertiary  epoch 
{Niozoique,  Dc  Lapparcnt).  The  "  Ncogcne  "  of  Homes  (1853) 
included  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods;  Rcncvicr  subse- 
quently modified  its  form  to  Nioginiquc.  The  remaining  Tertiary 
periods  were  classed  as  Pal£ogaen  by  Naumaun  in  1S66.  The 
word  "  Neocene  "  has  been  used  in  place  of  Neozoic,  but  its 
employment  is  open  to  objection. 

Some  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  term 
Cainozoic  to  indude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tertiary  period  alone, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  indude  both  the  Tertiary  and 
the  post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary  epochs;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  bear  a  relationship  to  the  concepts  of  time  and  faunal 
development  similar  to  those  indicated  by  the  terms  Mesozoic 
and  Palaeozoic  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  latter 
altemative.  Thus  the  Cainozoic  era  would  embrace  all  the 
geological  periods  from  Eocene  to  RecenL  (See  Tertiaky  and 
Pleistocenx.)  (J.  A.  H.) 
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CAlQUB  (from  Turk.  Kaik),  a  light  skiff  or  rowing-boat  used 
by  iht  Turks,  having  from  one  to  twelve  zowers;  also  a 
Levantine  sailing  vessel  of  considerable  size. 

Hfk  IRA,  a  song  of  the  French  Rcfvolution,  with  the  refrain: — 

"  Akt  (o  irat  ga  ira,  gaira! 
Les  aristocraUs  d  la  lanterns." 

The  words,  written  by  one  Ladr6,  a  street  singer,  were  put  to  an 
older  tune,  called  "  Le  Carillon  National,"  and  the  song  rivalled 
the  "  Carmagnole  "  (g.v.)  during  the  Terror.  It  was  forbidden 
by  the  Directory. 

CAIRD,  EDWARD  (1835-1908),  British  phOosopber  and 
theologian,  brother  of  John  Caird  (f.v.),  was  bom  at  Greenock 
on  the  aand  of  March  2835,  and  educated  at  Glasgow  University 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took  a  first  class  in  moderations 
in  1862  uid  in  LUerae  kitmaniores  in  1863,  tfnd  was  Pusey  and 
Qlerton  scholar  in  1861.  From  1864  to  z866  he  was  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Merton  College.  In  x866  he  became  profeasor  of  moral 
phflosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1893  succeeded 
Beojamin  Jowett  as  master  of  BallioL  With  Thomas  Hill  Green 
he  founded  in  England  a  school  of  orthodox  neo-Hegelianism 
(see  Hegel,  ad  JS».),  and  through  his  pupils  he  exerted  a  far- 
readiing  influence  on  English  philosophy  and  theology.  Owing  to 
failing  health  he  gave  up  his  lectures  in  1904,  and  in  May  1906 
resigned  his  mastership,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  James 
Leigh  Strachan-Davidson,  who  had  previously  for  some  time, 
as  senior  tutor  and  fellow,  borne  the  chief  burden  of  college 
administration.  Dr  Caird  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  1893;  he  was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Acadony  <k  Moral  and.  Political  Science  and  a  fellow  of 
the  Briti^  Academy.  His  publications  include  FkOasopky  of 
Kant  (2878);  Crilical  PkOosopky  of  Kanl  (2889);  ^f^wn  and 
Social  PkUosophy  of  ComU  {liSs);  Essays  on  Literature  and 
PkOosopky  (2892);  JBeotution  of  Rdigum  (Gifford  Lectures, 
2892-2892);  Evolution  of  Tkeology  in  the  Greek  PkUosopkers 
(2904);  and  he  is  represented  in  this  encyclopaedia  by  the 
article  on  Ca&tesiamism.    He  died  on  the  zst  of  November  2908. 

For  a  criticism  of  Dr  Caird*s  theology,  see  A.  W.  I3enn,  En^isk 
RationaUsm  in  the  sffik  Century  (London,  1906). 

CAIRD,  JOHN  (2820-2898),  Scottish  divine  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Greenock  on  the  rsth  of  December  282a  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  entered  theofike  of  his  father,  who  was  partner 
and  manager  ai  a  firm  of  engineers.  Two  years  later,  however, 
he  obtained  leave  to  continue  his  studies  at  Glasgow  University. 
After  a  year  of  academic  life  he  tried  business  again,  but  in  2840 
be  gave  it  up  finally  and  returned  to  college.  In  2845  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  <rf  Scotland,  and  after  holding  several 
livings  accepted  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in  2862. 
During  thoe  years  he  won  a  foremost  place  among  the  preachers 
of  Scotland.  In  theology  he  was  a  Broad  Chur(±man,  seeking 
always  to  emphasuee  the  permanentelements  in  religion,  fljkl  ignor- 
ing technicalities.  In  2873  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  and 
prindpalof  GlasgowUniversity.  Hedelivered the  GiffordLectures 
in  2892-2893  andin  2895-2896.  His  Introduction  to  the  PkUosophy 
of  Religion  (2880)  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  essential  rationality 
of  religion.  It  is  idealistic  in  character,  being  in  fact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Hegelian  teaching  in  dear  and  melodious  language.  His 
argument  for  the  Being  of  God  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
thought— not  individualbut  universal— as  the  reality  of  all  things, 
the  existence  of  this  In&dte  Thought  being  demonstrated  by  the 
limitations  of  fi2iite  thought.  Again  his  Gifford  Lectures  are 
devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  grounds  of 
li^t  reason  alone.  Caird  wrote  also  an  excdient  study  of 
Spinosa,  in  which  he  showed  the  latent  Hegelianism  of  the 
great  Jewish  philosopher.    Be  died  on  the  30th  of  July  2898. 

CAIRV  (in  Gaelic  and  Wdsh,  Cam),  a  heap  of  stones  piled 
op  in  a  conical  form.  Jn  modem  times  cairns  are  often  erected 
as  landmario.  In  andient  times  they  were  erected  as  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  Duan  Eireanachf  an  andent  Irish  poem, 
describes  the  erection  of  a  fiamHy  cairn;  and  the  Senchus  Mor, 
a  collection  of  andent  Irish  laws,  prescribes  a  fine  of  three  three- 
year-old  heifers  for  "not  erecting  the  tomb  of  thy  chief."  Meet; 
ingi  pf  the  tribes  were  hdd  at  them^  and  the  inauguration  of  a 


new  chief  took  place  on  the  calm  of  one  cf  his 
It  b  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Musters  that,  in  12x5, 
the  O'Connor  was  inaugurated  on  the  calm  of  Fraecli,  the  send 
Fiodhach  of  the  red  hair.  In  medieval  timea  cairns  are  eftca 
referred  to  as  boundary  marks,  though  probably  not  caffuaStj 
raised  for  that  purpose.  In  a  charter  by  King  Alexander  U. 
(2222),  granting  the  lands  of  Burgjm  to  the  monks  of  Kinloss,  tbe 
boimdary  is  described  as  passing  "  from  the  great  odk  in  Makvii 
as  far  as  the  Rune  Pieterum"  which  is  explained  ns  "  the  Cane 
of  the  Pecht's  fiddis."  In  Hi^Uand  districts  sbdmR  caiina  ssed 
to  be  erected,  even  in  recent  times,  at  places  where  the  oofin  of  a 
distinguished  person  was  "  rested  "  onits  way  to  the  charchyazd. 
Memorial  cairns  are  stiU  occasionally  erected,  a%  lor  intfaarr, 
the  caim  raised  in  memory  of  the  prince  consort  at  Batraonl, 
and"  Biaule's  Cairn,"  in  Glenesk,  erected  by  the  eaxl  of  Dalfaoasie 
in  2866,  in  memory  of  himself  and  certain  friends  iprrifird  fay 
name  in  the  inscription  placed  upon  it    (See  BAsnonr.) 

CAIRinB.  JOHN-  BLUOTT  (2823-2875),  British  pofiricai 
economist,  was  bom  at  Castle  BeULigham,  Irdand,  in  2813. 
After  leaving  school  he  spent  some  yea2S  in  the  ooonting-teiBe 
of  his  father,  a  brewer.  His  tastes,  however,Iay  altogether  in  the 
direction  of  study,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enter  l^&dtx  College* 
Dublin,  where  1^  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  b  2848^  and'aix  yeas 
later  tluit  of  M.A.  After  paadng  throu^  the  coniciifaan  of  arts 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  aiMl  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
But  he  fdt  no  very  strong  inclination  for  the  legal  yuiimutm, 
and  during  some  years  he  occupied  Imnself  to  a  bife  extent 
with  oontr3>utions  to  the  dafly  press,  treating  of  the  social  and 
economicai  questions  that  affected  Ireland.  Be  dewitwl  most 
attention  to  political  economy,  which  he  studied  with  great 
thoroughness  and  care.  While  residing  in  Dnbltn  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Archbishop  Whatdy,  who  conodved  a  weiy  hi^ 
respect  for  his  character  and  abflitiea.  In  2856  a  wacaacy 
occurred  in  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Dublin  fonnded  Ij 
Whatdy,  and  Caimes  received  the  appointment.  Inacootdanoe 
with  the  regulations  of  the  foundatioo,  the  lectures  of  faia  first 
year's  course  were  published.  The  book  appeared  in  2857  with 
the  title  Character  and  Logical  Method  ^  PoUUcul  Ecmumj. 
It  follows  up  and  expands  J.  S.  MiU^  treatment  in  Che  Enuya  uu 
some  Unsdtled  Questions  in  PoUOeal  Economy,  and 
admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  eoonoDies  as  a 
In  it  the  author's  peculiar  powers  of  thoo^  and  1 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  hofifeal 
of  language,  and  firm  grasp  of  the  true  nature  of  * 
are  the  qualities  characteristic  of  this  as  of  all  his  other 
If  the  book  had  done  nothing  more,  it  would  aliS ' 
inestimable  benefit  on  political  economists  by  its  dear  lapoMtfan 
of  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  amhjgaovs  tenn  "  law." 
To  the  view  of  the  province  and  method  of  political  econuniy 
expounded  in  this  eariy  work  the  anthor  ahvays  icmained  true, 
and  several  of  his  later  essays,  such  as  those  on  PeliHcal  Ecumomj 
and  Land,  Political  Economy  and  Laista-Paire,  ase  hot  iBtefa> 
tions  of  the  same  doctrine.  Hisnextcont2ibatiQBtoeoanoaBical 
sdence  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the  gold  question,  pnUahed 
partly  in  Praser*s  Magaaine,  in  which  the  probable  odnseqaeaoes 
of 'the  increased  supply  of  gold  attendant  on  tlie  AwsTtilian  and 
Califomian  gold  discoveiies  were  a2ialyBed  with  great  skill  and 
ability.  And  a  critical  artide  on  M.  Chevaiier'a  wwfc  On  the 
ProbaUe  Patt  in  the  Value  of  Cold  appeared  in  the  Edimh^ 
JZamw  for  July  2860. 

In286t  Cairnes  was  appointed  to  the  pfoffnrihtpol  political 
economy  and  jurispradcnoe  in  (Queen's  College,  GdNray,  and  ia 
the  following  year  he  published  his  admfaahle  woriL  Ihe  Stsae 
Pomer,  one  of  the  finest  speHmms  of  tpfBied  ccmiiaiiical  phflo* 
sophy.  The  inherent  disadvantages  of  the  cnplogment  of 
slave  labour  were  exposed  with  great  fulneas  and  abffity,  and  the 
oondusions  arrived  at  have  taken  their  place  among  the  recog- 
nised doctrines  of  political  economy.  The  oplnhws  aagaiid 
by  Cairnes  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  war'fai  America  woe 
lugdy  verified  by  the  actual  oonrseof  events,and  the  appeaance 
of  the  book  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  atritnda  taken  by 
■crious  politicsKthinkfis  in  Kntf  and  towndstha  lOsithcM  \ 
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Doing  tliB  icaainder  of  Idi  niide&oe  at  Gahray  Ptofeaaor 
Caines  iMibllshed  iwtliixig  beyond  aome  fragments  and  i^ 
mainly  npon  Iriah  gaeations.  TlieniOBtvahiableof  theaepapera 
aie  the  aenea  devoted  to  the  a)naMeiatMm  of  miiveiaity  educatioa. 
His  health,  at  no  time  veiy  food,  was  atOl  further  weakened  in 
x36s  by  a  fall  from  hia  hone.  He  was  ever  afterwaida  ina^ia- 
citated  fzom  active  eaertion  and  waa  oonatantly  liable  to  have 
hia  work  interfered  with  by  attacks  of  iOneaa.  In  x866  he  was 
appomtdl  prof eaaor  of  political  economy  in  Univeraity  CoUefe, 
London.  He  waa  compelled  to  aptad  the  aeaaion  x86S-x869  in 
Itafy  bat  on  hia  return  continued  to  lecture  till  1872.  During 
Ida  last  aea^on  he  conducted  a  mixed  daaa,  ladiea  being  admitted 
to  hia  lectarea.  Hia  health  aoon  rendered  it  impoasihie  for  him 
to  diachaxge  hia  pd)Iic  dutiea;  he  reaigned  hia  poat  in  iSya,  and 
rethwd  with  the  honorary  title  of  emeritua  profeaaor  of  political 
economy.  In  1873  hia  own  university  confeRed  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  at  Blackbeath,  near  London,  on  the 
3thof  July  1875. 

The  last  yeara  of  hia  life  were  apent  in  the  collection  and 
publication  of  aome  acattered  papen  contributed  to  various 
teviews  and  magarinea,  and  in  the  preparation  of  hia  most 
extcoaive  and  important  work.  The  PUUkal  Essays,  puUiahed 
In  X873,  compiiae  all  hia  papera  ichUing  to  Irdand  and  ita  uni- 
veraity ay>t<Bi>  together  wiUi  aome  otho*  articlea  of  a  aomewhat 
similar  nature.  The  Essays  in  PoUUad  Economy,  Theoreiicat 
omd  Applied,  whicfa  appeared  in  the  aame  year,  contain  the  easaya 
towarda  a  aolutkm  of  the  gold  question,  brought  up  to  date 
and  teated  by  compariaon  with  atatiatica  of  piicea.  Among 
the  other  artkiea  in  the  volume  the  more  important  are  the 
criticisms  on  Baatkt  and  Comte,  and  the  eaaays  on  FoKHeal 
Economy  asii  Lasid,  and  on  PUUicd  Economy  and  Laissa-Faire, 
which  have  been  referred  to  above.  In  1874  appeared  hia  largest 
work.  Soma  Loading  Principles  of  PdUical  Economy,  neody 
Expotmdad,  which  is  beyond  doubt  a  worthy  succeaaor  to  the 
great  treatiaea  of  Smith,  Malthua,  Ricsrdo  and  Mill.  It  doea 
not  expound  a  completed  system  of  political  economy;  many 
important  doctrines  are  left  untouched;  and  in  general  the 
treatment  of  problema  ia  not  auch  aa  would  be  auited  for  a 
systematic  mamial.  The  work  ia  eaaoitially  a  commentary  on 
aome  td  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  En^^iah  adiool  of  eoono- 
miats,  aoch  aa  value,  xott  of  production,  wagea,  labour  and 
capital,  and  international  valuea,  and  is  replete  with  keen 
criticism  and  lucid  illustration.  Vflaiit  in  fundunental  harmony 
with  M31,  espedaOy  as  regards  the  general  conception  of  the 
sdence,  Caimcs  differs  from  him  to  a  greater  or  las  extent  on 
nearly  all  the  fftHm»1  doctrines,  subjects  Ins  opinions  to  a 
■^•whing  examination^  and  generally  succeeds  in  ipving  to  the 
truth  that  is  common  to  both  a  firmer  basis  and  a  more  precise 
statement.  The  last  labour  to  which  he  devoted  himaelf  was  a 
republication  of  hk  first  work  on  the  Logical  Method  of  PolUical 


Taken  as  a  whole  the  works  of  Caimes  foxmed  the  most 
important  contribution  to  economical  adence  made  by  the 
TTngliah  school  sinoc  the  publication  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Principles. 
It  is  not  poesiUe  to  indicate  more  than  generally  the  special 
advancea  in  economic  doctrine  effected  by  him,  but  the  following 
pointa  may  be  noted  as  establishing  for  him  a  daim  to  a  place 
beside  Ricardo  and  Mill:  (x)  His  exposition  of  the  province  and 
method  of  political  economy.  He  never  suffers  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  political  economy  is  a  science,  and  consequently  that  its 
results  are  entirely  neutrsl  irith  req)ect  to  social  facts  or  systems. 
It  has  simply  to  trace  the  necessary  connexions  among  the 
phenomena  of  wealth  and  dictates  no  rules  for  practice.  Further, 
he  is  distinctly  opposed  both  to  those  who  would  treat  political 
economy  as  an  integral  part  of  social  philofiophy,  and  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  express  economic  facts  in  quantitative 
formulae  and  to  make  economy  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics. 
According  to  him  political  economy  ia  a  mixed  science,  its  field 
being  partly  mental,  partly  physicaL  It  may  be  caUed  a  positive 
adence,  because  its  premises  are  facts,  but  it  is  hsrpothetical 
in  so  far  as  the  laws  it  lays  down  are  only  approximately  true, 
i^.  are  only  valid  in  the  absence  of  counteracting  agendes. 


From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  adence,  it  foOowa  at  once 
that  the  method  to  be  pursued  must  be  that  called  by  Mill  the 
I^ysical  or  concrete  deductive,  which  starts  from  certain  known 
causes,  investigates  their  consequences  and  verifies  or  tests  the 
result  by  comparison  with  facts  of  experience.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  Caimes  gives  too  little  attention  to  Uie  effects 
of  the  organiam  of  aodety  on  economic  facta,  and  that  he  ia 
diapoeed  to  overiook  what  Bagehot  called  the  postulates  of 
politicsl  economy.  (3)  His^malysis  of  cost  of  productkm  in  its 
relation  to  value.  According  to  Mill,  the  universal  dements  in 
cost  of  production  are  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of 
capitaL  To  this  theory  Cairnes  objects  that  wagea,  being 
remuneration,  can  in  no  aense  be  conaidexed  aa.coat,  and  could 
only  have  come  to  be  regarded  aa  cost  in  consequence  of  the 
whde  problem  being  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
capital^  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  wages  paid  repreaeift  coat 
The  real  elementa  of  cost  of  production  he  looka  upon  aa  labour, 
abetinence  and  risk,  the  aecond  of  theae  falling  mainly,  though 
not  neceasarily,  upon  the  capitalist,  In  this  analysis  he  to  a 
considerable  extent  foDows  and  improves  upon  Senior,  who 
had  previously  defined  cost  of  production  as  the  sum  of  the 
labour  and  abstinence  necessary  to  production.  (3)  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  natural  or  social  limit  to  free  competition,  and  of  its 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  value.  He  points  out  that  in  any  organ- 
ized sodety  there  can  hardly  be  the  ready  transference  of  capital 
from  one  employment  to  another,  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  <rf  free  competition;  whfle  class  distinctions  render  it 
impossible  for  labour  to  transfer  itself  readily  to  new  occupations. 
Society  may  thus  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  seri»  of  non- 
competing  industrial  groups,  with  free  competition  among  the 
members  of  any  one  group  or  class.  Now  the  only  condition 
under  which  cost  of  production  will  regulate  value  is  perfect 
competition.  It  follows  that  the  normal  value  of  commodities — 
the  value  which  gives  to  the  producers  the  average  and  usual 
remuneration; — wiU  depend  upon  cost  of  production  only  when 
the  exchange  is  confined  to  the  members  of  one  dass,  anwng 
whom  there  is  free  competition.  In  exchange  between  dasaes 
or  non-competing  industrial  groiqw,  the  nonnal  value  is  simply 
a  case  of  international  value,  and  depends  upon  redprocal 
demand,  that  ia  to  aay,  ia  audi  aa  will  satisfy  the  equation  of 
demand.  This  theory  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  eoon(miical 
adence  and  throwa  great  light  upon  the  general  problem  of 
value.  At  the  aame  time,  it  may  be  thought  that  Caimea  over- 
looked a  point  brought  forward  prominently  by  Senior,  who 
alao  had  called  attention  to  the  bearing  of  competition  on  the 
relation  between  coat  of  production  and  value.  The  coat  to  the 
producer  fixes  the  limit  below  which  the  price  cannot  f aU  without 
the  supply  being  affected;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  consumer — 
i.e,  what  he  is  willing  to  give  up  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
produce  the  commodity  for  himself— that  fixes  the  mityimiim 
value  of  the  artide.  To  treat  the  whole  problem  of  natural  or 
notmal  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  is  to  ipve 
but  a  one-sided  theory  of  the  facts.  (4)  His  defence  of  the  wages 
fund  doctrine.  This  doctrine,  expounded  by  Mill  in  hb  iVm- 
cipUst  had  been  relinquished  by  him,  but  Cairnes  still  undertook 
to  defend  it.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  theory 
much  that  had  tended  to  obscure  its  real  meaning  and  in  jdadng 
it  in  its  very  best  aspect  He  alao  showed  the  sense  in  which, 
when  treating  the  problem  of  wages,  we  must  refer  to  some  fund 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages,  and  pointed  out  the  conditions 
under  which  the  wages  f  imd  may  increase  or  decrease.  It  may  be 
added  that  his  Leading  Principles  contain  admirable  discussions 
on  trade  unions  and  protection,  together  Irith  a  dear  analysis 
of  the  difficult  theory  of  international  trade  and  value,  in 
which  there  is  mudi  that  is  both  novd  and  valuable.  The 
Logical  Method  contains  about  the  best  exposition  and 
defence  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent;  and  ^  Essays  contain 
a  very  dear  and  formidable  criticism  of  Bastiat's  economic 
doctrines. 

Professor  Cairnes's  son,  Captain  W.  E.  Caixnes  (x86^x9o6), 
was  an  able  writer  on  military  subjects,  being  author  of  >4fi 
Absent-minded  War  (1900),  The  Coming  Waterloo  (X905),  9k. 
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.  CAIRNOORMt  M.  ydlow  or  brown  variety  of  qoarU,  named 
from  Cairngorm  or  Caimgoram,  one  of  the  pcaJcs  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains  in  Banffshire,  Scotiand.  According  to  Mr  E.  H. 
Cunningham-Craig,  the  mineral  occurs  in  crystals  lining  ca;vities 
in  highly-inclined  veins  of  a  fine-grained  granite  running  through 
the  coarser  granite  of  the  main  mass.  Shallow jMts  were  formerly 
dug  in  the  fcaolinized  granite  for  sake  of  the  cairngorm  and  the 
mineral  was  also  found  as  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Avon. 
Cairngorm  is  a  favouzite  ornamental  stone  in  Scotland,  being 
set  in  the  lids  of  snuff-mulls,  in  the  handles  of  dirks  and  in 
brooches  for  Highhind  costume.  A  rich  sherry-yellow  colour  is 
much  esteemed.  ;Quartx  of  yellow  and  brown  colour  is  often 
known  in  trade  as  "ialse  topaz/'  or  simply  "  topas."  Such 
quartz  is  found  at  many  localities  in  Brazil,  Russia  and  Spain. 
Much  of  the  yellow  quartz  used  in  jewellery  is  said  to  be  "  burnt 
amethyst";  that  is,  it  was  originally  amethystine  quartz,  the 
colour  of  which  has  been  modified  by  heat  (see  Amethyst). 
YeUow  quartz  is  sometimes  known  as  dtrine;  when  the  quartz 
presents  a  pale  brown  tint  it  is  called  "  smoky  quartz  ";  and 
when  the  brown  is  so  deep  that  the  stone  appears  afanost  Uack 
it  is  termed  morion.  The  brown  colour  has  been  referred  to  the 
presence  of  titanium. 

CAIIUI8,  HUGH  MC  CAUIONT  CAIRNS,  X8T  Easl  (18x9-1885), 
Irish  statesman,  and  lord  chancellor  ci  England,  was  bom  at 
Cultra,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  37th  of  December  1819.  His 
father,  William  Cairns,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  47th  regiment, 
came  of  a  family^  of  Scottish  origin,  which  migrated  to  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  James  L  Hugh  Odrns  was  hbsecond  son,  and  was 
educated  at  Belfast  academy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
graduating  with  a  senior  moderatorship  in  dassics  in  1838.  In 
1844  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  to  which  he 
had  migrated  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  During  his  &st  years  at  the 
chancery  bu.  Cairns  showed  little  promise  of  the  eloquence  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him.  Never  a  rapid  speaker,  he  was 
then  so  slow  and  diffident,  that  he  feared  that  this  defect  might 
interfere  with  his  legal  career.  Fortunately  he  was  soon  able  to 
rid  himself,  of  the  idea  that  he  was  only  fit  for  practice  as  a  con- 
veyancer. IniSsaheentered  parliament  asmember  for  Belfast, 
and  his  Inn,  on  his  becoming  a  Q.C.  in  1856,  made  him  a  bencher. 

In  X858  Cairns  was  appointed  solidtor-general,  and  was 
knighted,  and  in  May  of  that  year  made  two  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  best-remembered  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
first,  he  defended  the  action  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  had  not  only  censured  Lord 
Canning  for  a  proclamation  issued  by  him  as  governor-general  of 
India  but  had  made  public  the  despatdi  in  which  the  censure  was 
conveyed.  On  the  other  occasion  referred  to,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
spoke  in  opposition  to  Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  to  the 
taiotion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  government  Reform  Bill, 
winning  the  most  cordial  commendation  of  Disraeli.  Disraeli's 
appreciation  found  an  opportunity  for  displaying  itself  some 
years  later,  when  in  x868  he  invited  him  to  be  lord  chancellor  in 
the  brief  Conservative  administration  which  followed  Lord 
Derby's  resignation  of  the  leadership  of  his  party.  Meanwhile, 
Cairns  had  maintained  his  reputation  in  many  other  debates,  both 
when  his  party  was  in  power  and  when  it  was  in  opposition.  In 
x866  Lord  Derby,  returning  to  office,  had  made  him  attorney- 
general,  and  in  the  same  year  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  vacancy 
to  seek  the  comparative  rest  of  the  court  of  appeal.  While  a 
lord  justice  he  had  been  offered  a  peerage,  and  though  at  first 
unable  to  accept  it,  he  had  finally  done  so  on  a  relative,  a  member 
of  the  wealthy  family  of  McCalmont,  providing  the  means 
necessary  for  the  endowment  of  a  title. 

The  appointment  of  BaronCaimsof  Garmoyleaslord  chancellor 
in  1868  involved  the  superseding  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  an  act 
which  apparently  was  carried  out  by  Disraeli  with  less  tact  than 
might  have  been  expected  of  him.  Lord  Chdmsford  bitterly 
declared  that  he  had  been  sent  away  with  less  courtesy  than  if  he 
had  been  a  butler,  but  the  testimony  of  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
strong  that  the  affair  was  the  result  of  an  understanding  arrived 

*  See  History  ef  the  famUy  cf  Cainus  or  Catnu,  by  H.  C.  Lawlor 
(1907). 


at  when  Lord  Chdmsford  took  office.  IHaa/diWMcStttmiS^ 
occasion  for  a  few  months  only,  and  when  Lenl  Dobj  SeA '» 
2869,  Lord  Cairns  became  the  iMder  of  the  Consefrmtivc  tpinfi- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  distmcoiihed  faandf  ia  :ie 
Commons  by  his  resistance  to  the  Roman  CathoKrt'  Qsth  83 
brought  in  in  X865;  in  the  Lords,  his  efforts  on  b^alf  «f  the 
Irish  Church  were  equally  strenuous.  His  specdi  ott  Gbdctaee'i 
Suspensory  Bill  was  afterwards  published  as  a  paiiniMrt,btifct 
attitude  which  he  and  the  peers  who  followed  liiin  had  tafca  191. 
in  insisting  on  their  amendments  to  the  preamble  of  the  fafl,  vs 
one  difficult  to  maintain,  and  Lord  Cairxis  made  tesan  witik  ImA 
Granville  in  circumstances  which  prednded  Ids  tmiiiiha'g  ks 
party  first  He  issued  a  circular  to  ei^>iain  his  actxm  in  takkg  a 
course  for  which  many  blamed  him.  Viewed  diqMuaoaatcly.^ 
inddent  appears  to  have  exhibited  his  suteamaBlike 
a  marked  degree,  for  he  secured 
been  irretrievably  lost  by  continued 

this.  Lord  Cairns  resigned  the  leadership  of  his  party  i 

house,  but  he  had  to  resume  it  in  1870  and  took  a 

opposing  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  that  year.    On 

coming  into  power  in  1874,  he  again  became  iocd 

X878  he  was  made  Viscount  Gannoyle  and  Eail 

x88o  his  party  went  out  of  office.    In  opposition  he  <Bd 

as  prominent  a  part  as  previously,  but  when  Loed 

died  in  1881,  thoe  were  some  Couervatives  who 

his  title  to  lead  the  party  was  better  than  that  of  Lovd 

His  healtl%  however,  never  robust,  had  for  many 

intermittent  signs  of  failing.    He  had  periodically  1 

retirements  to  the  Riviera,  and  formany  years  had  had  a  home  at 

Bournemouth,  and  it  was  here  that  he  died  on  the  and  of  Apd 

x88s. 

Cairns  was  a  great  lawyer,  with  an  im«>*^>t»^  gnvp  of  .fiflt 
prindples  and  the  power  to  express  them;  his  jndcments  taka^ 
the  form  of  luminous  expositions  or  treatiaes  upon  the  law] 
ing  the  case  bdore  him,  rather  than  <rf  controveisial  1 
the  arguments  adduced  by  counsd  or  of  analysis  of  his 
reasons.  Luddity  and  logic  were  the  leading  chaiacteosiks  cf 
his  speeches  in  his  professional  capadty  and  in  the  pofitical  afos- 
In  an  doquent  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  Hooae  of  Lotds,  Lead 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  expressed  the  hii^- opinion  of  the  lepl 
profession  upon  his  merits  and  upon  the  severe  integrity  toA 
sin^e-minded  desire  to  do  his  duty,  idtich  animated  him  in  fcs 
sdections  for  the  bench.  His  piety  was  reflected  hy  that  «l  Us 
great  opponent,  rival  and  friend,  Lord  Sdbonie.  Like  Laid 
Sdbome  and  Lord  Hatherley,  Cairas  found  letsore  at  his  boskst 
for  teaching  in  the  Suixlay-scho(^,  but  it  is  not  rcooided  of  thea 
(as  of  him)  that  they  refused  to  undertake  wmk  at  the  bar  oa 
Saturdays,  in  order  to  devote  that  day  to  hunting.  Be  vatd  &» 
say  that  hh  great  incentive  to  hard  work  at  his  profession  in  carty 
days  was  his  desire  to  keep  hunters,  and  he  retained  hb  keenness 
as  a  sportsman  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  indulge  it.  Ofhispersanal 
characteristics,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  spare  man,  with  a 
Scottish,  not  an  Irish,  cast  of  coimtenance.  He  was  acmpidoo^ 
neat  in  his  personal  appearance,  faultless  in  bands  and  nwktif, 
and  fond  of  wearing  a  flower  in  his  button-hole.  His  chiBy 
maimer,  coupled  with  his  somewhat  austere  religjoai  t'''**  'i^  y 
had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he 
popular  man.  His  friends  daimed  for  him  a  keen  1 
but  it  was  not  to  be  detected  by  those  whose  knowtedge  «l  hia 
was  professional  rather  than  personaL  Probably  he  thooght  the 
exhibition  of  humour  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  h^^ 
judicial  position.  Of  his  legal  attaiimients  there  can  be  no  doubL 
His  influence  upon  the  l^islation  of  the  day  was  largely  frit 
where  questions  affecting  rdigion  and  the  Church  were  involved 
and  in  matters  peculiarly  affecting  his  own  profession.  Ifis  power 
was  felt,  as  has  been  said,  both  when  he  was  in  office  and  when  Us 
party  was  in  opposition.  HehadbeendiairmaaofdiecaaBauttee 
on  judicature  reform,  and  althou^  he  was  not  in  office  when  tke 
Judicature  Act  was  passed,  all  the  reforms  in  the  Ir^d  pt6beduit 
of  his  day  owed  much  to  him.  He  took  part,  when  oat  of  office,  ia 
the  passing  of  the  Maitied  Women's  Property  Ad,  and  wis 
directly  responsible  for  the  Conveyandi^  Acts  cf  xSSi-iSS?,  sad 
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for  the  Settled  Land  Act  Many  other  statutes  in  which  he  was 
laiK^y  concerned  might  be  quoted.  His  judgments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Law  Reports  and  those  who  wi^  to  consider  his 
oratory  should  read  the  q>ecches  above  referred  to,  or  that 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  in  1880,  and  his  memorable  criticism  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  policy  in  the  Tkansvaal,  after  Majuba  HilL  (Sec 
Hansard  and  The  Times,  ist  of  April  1881.)  His  style  of  delivery 
was,  as  a  rule,  cold  to  a  marked  degree.  The  term  "  frozen 
oratory  "  has  been  applied  to  his  speeches,  and  it  has  been  said  of 
them  that  they  flowed  *'like  water  from  a  glader.  .  .  .  The 
several  stages  of  his  speech  are  like  steps  cut  out  in  ice,  as  sharply 
defined,  as  smooth  and  as  cold."  Lord  Cairns  married  in  1856 
Mary  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of.  John  McNeill,  of  Parkmount, 
Co.  Antrim,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  second  but  eldest 
surviving  son,  Arthur  William  ( 1861-1890),  who  left  one  daughter, 
and  from  whom  the  title  passed  to  his  two  next  younger  brothers 
in  succession,  Herbert  John,  third  earl  (1863-2905),  and  Wilfrid 

Dallas,  fourth  earl  (b.  1865). 

Authorities.— See  The  times,  yd  and  14th  of  April  1885;  Law 
Journal,  Law  Times,  Solicitor f  Journal,  nth  of  April  18S5;  the 
Law  Magaxine,  vol.  xL  p.  133;  the  Law  Quarterly,  vol.  I.  p.  36^; 
Earl  RusseWs  ReeoUedwns',  Memoirs  ef  Lord  Malmesbury;  Sir 
Theodore  Marttn.  The  Lift  ef  the  Prince  Consort;  E.  Manson, 
Builders  of  our  Law,  J.  B.  Atlay,  Victorian  Chancellors,  vol.  iL 

CAIBIIS,  JOHN  (1818-1893),  Scottish  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Ayton  Hill,  Berwickshire,  on  the  a3rd  of  August 
1818,  the  son  of  a  shepherd.  He  went  to  school  at  Ayton  and 
Oldcambus,  Berwickshire,  and  was  then  for  three  years  a  herd 
boy,  but  kept  up  his  education.  In  1834  he  entered  Edinburgh 
University,  but  during  1836  and  1837,  owing  to  financial  straits, 
taught  in  a  school  at  Ayton.  In  November  1837  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  most  distinguished  student 
of  his  time,  graduating  M.A.  in  1841,  first  in  classics  and  philo- 
sophy and  bracketed  first  in  mathematics.  While  at  Edinburgh 
he  organized  the  Metaphysical  Society  along  with  A.  Campbell 
Fraser  and  David  Masson.  He  entered  the  Presbyterian  Seces- 
sion Hall  in  1840,  and  in  1843  wrote  an  article  in  the  Secession 
Magazine  on  the  Free  Church  movement,  which  aroused  the 
interest  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  The  years  1843-1844  he  spent  at 
Berlin  studying  German  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was 
ficensed  as  preacher  on  the  3rd  of  February  1845,  *nd  on  the 
6th  of  August  ordained  as  minister  of  Golden  Square  Church, 
Berwick-on-Twecd.  There  his  preaching  was  distinguished  by 
its  impressivcness  and  by  a  broad  and  unaffected  humanity. 
He  had  many  "  calls  "  to  other  churches,  but  chose  to  remain 
at  Berwick.  In  1857  be  was  one  of  the  representatives  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Berlin,  and  in  1858  Edin- 
burgh University  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  D.D.  In  the 
following  year  he  declined  an  invitation  to  become  principal  of 
Edinburgh  University.  In  187  a  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  United  Presbsrterian  Synod  and  represented  his  church  in 
Paris  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of  France. 
In  May'  1876,  he  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  systematic 
theology  and  apologetics  with  James  Harper,  prind]^  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  College,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
prindpal  in  1879.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  speaker, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  his  efforts  in  other  countries  and  other 
literatures  he  learnt  Arabic,  Norse,  Danish  and  Dutch.  In 
1890  he  visited  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  ways  of  younger  theologians,  especially  with  the  Ritschlians, 
whose  work  he  apinedated  but  did  not  accept  as  final.  On  his 
return  he  wrote  a  long  artide  on  **  Reoent  Scottish  Theology  " 
for  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  XevieWf  for  which  he  read 
over  every  theological  work  of  note  published  in  Scotland 
during  the  preceding  half-century.  He  died  on  the  x  2th  of  March, 
1S92,  at  Edinburgh.  Among  his  prindpal  publications  are 
An  Exominalion  of  Ferrier's  "  Knowing  and  Being,"  and  the 
Scottish  Philosophy— {s^  work  which  gave  hhn  the  reputation  of 
being  an  independent  Hamiltonian  in  philosophy);  Memoir  of 
John  Brown,  D.D.  (i860);  Romanism  and  Rationalism  (1863); 
Outlines  of  Apologelical  Theology  (1867);  The  Doctrine  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  (1876);  Unbdief  in  the  iStk  Century  (1881); 

Doctrinal  Principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church   (Dr 

Blair's  Bfanual,  1888). 
See  MacEwta'B  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns  (1895).  (D.  Mn.) 

CAIRNS,  a  seaport  of  Nares  county,  (^eensland,  Australia, 
890  m.  direct  N.N.W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1901)  3557.  The 
town  lies  parallel  with  the  sea,  on  the  western  shore  of  Trinity 
Bay,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  long  beach,  finely  timbered. 
Cairns  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  gold-fidds,  tin-mines  and 
silver-fidds  of  the  district  and  for  the  rich  copper  district  of 
Chillagoe.  A  government  railway,  48  m.  long,  runs  to  Mareeba, 
whence  a  private  company's  line  continues  to  Mimgana,  xoo  m. 
W.  There  is  also  a  line  bdonging  to  a  private  company  connect- 
ing Chillagoe  with  Mareeba.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cairns  are 
extensive  sugar  plantations,  with  sugar  mills  and  refineries; 
the  culture  of  coffee  and  tobacco  has  rapidly  extended;  bananas, 
pine-apples  and  other  fruits  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  and  there  is  a  large  industry  in  cedar.  The  Barron 
Falls,  among  the  finest  in  Australia,  are  near  Kuranda,  19  m. 
from  Cairns.    Cairns  became  a  municipality  in  1885. 

CAIRO  (Arabic  Misr-al-Kahira,  or  simply  Misr),  the  capital 
of  modem  Egypt  and  the  most  populous  dty  in  Africa,  on  the 
Nile,  za  m.  S.  of  the  apex  of  the  Delu,  in  30"  3'  N.  and  31"  a i'  E. 
It  is  130  m.  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  and  148  E.  of  Suez  by  rail,  though 
only  84  m.  from  the  last-named  port  by  the  overland  route  across 
the  desert,  in  use  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Cairo 
occupies  a  length  of  5  m.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  stretching 
north  from  the  old  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  8  sq.  m.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  partly  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Mokattam 
hills,  which  rise  550  ft  above  the  town. 

The  dtadel,  wUch  is  built  on  a  spur  of  the  Mokattam  hUls, 
occupies  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  dty.  The  prospect  from  the 
ramparts  of  this  fortress  is  one  of  striking  picturesqueness  and 
beauty.  Bdow  lies  the  dty  with  its  ancient  walls  and  lofty 
towers,  its  gardens  and  squares,  its  palaces  and  its  mosques, 
with  their  delicately-carved  domes  and  minarets  covered  with 
fantastic  tracery,  the  port  of  Bulak,  the  gardens  and  palace  of 
Shubra,  the  brood  river  studded  with  islands,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  dotted  with  groups  of  trees,  with  the  pyramids  on  the  north 
horizon,  and  on  the  east  the  barren  cliffs,  backed  by  a  waste  of 
sand.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  city  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size  and  population.  The  newer  quarters, 
situated  near  the  river,  are  laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  French 
dries,  but  the  eastern  parts  of  the  town  retain,  almost  unimpaired, 
thdr  Oriental  aspect,  and  in  scores  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets, 
and  busy  bazaars  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  there  has  been  any 
change  from  the  Cairo  of  medieval  times.  Here  the  line  of 
fortificadons  still  marks  the  eastern  limits  of  the  dty,  though  on 
the  north  large  districts  have  grown  up  beyond  the  walla. 
Ndther  on  the  south  nor  towards  the  river  are  there  any  fortifica- 
tions left 

Principal  Quarters  and  Modem  Buildings. — ^From  the  dtadel  a 
straight  road,  the  Sharia  Mehemet  Ali,  runs  N.  to  the  Ezbekia 
(Ezbekiyeh)  Gardens,  which  cover  over  ao  acres,  and  form  the 
central  point  of  the  fordgn  colony.  North  and  west  of  the 
Ezbekia  runs  the  Ismailia  canal,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  canal, 
about  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  Gardens,  is  the  Central  railway  station, 
ai^roached  by  a  broad  road,  the  Sharia  Qot  Bey.  The  Arab 
dty  and  the  quarters  of  the  Copts  and  Jews  lie  E.  of  the  two 
streets  named.  West  of  the  Ismailia  canal  lies  the  Bulak  quarter, 
the  port  or  riverside  district  At  Bulak  are  the  arsenal,  foundry 
and  railway  works,  a  paper  manufactory  and  the  government 
printing  press,  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali.  A  little  distance  S.E. 
of  the  Ezbekia  is  the  Place  Atabeh,  the  chief  point  of  intersection 
of  the  electric  tramways  which  serve  the  newer  parts  of  the  town. 
From  the  Place  Atabeh  a  narrow  street,  the  Muski,  leads  E.  into 
the  heart  of  the  Arab  dty.  Another  street  leads  S.  W.  to  the  Nile, 
at  the  point  where  the  Kasr  en  Nil  or  Great  Nile  bridge  spans  the 
river,  leading  to  Gezira  Bulak,  an  island  whereon  is  a  palace, 
now  turned  into  a  hotel,  polo,  cricket  and  tennis  grounds, 
and  a  racecourse.    The  districts  between  the  bridge,  the  Ezbekia 
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and  the  IsmaDia  canal,  are  known  as  the  Ismailia  and  Tewfikia 
quarters,  after  the  khedives  in  whose  reigns  they  were  laid  out 
The  district  immediately  south  of  the  bridge  is  called  the  Kasr 
cl-Dubara  quarter.  Abdin  Square,  which  occupies  a  central 
position,  is  connected  with  Ezbekia  Gardens  by  a  straight  road. 
The  narrow  canal,  El  Khalig,  which  branched  from  the  Nile  at 
Old  Cairo  and  traversed  the  city  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  was  filled  up 
in  1897,  and  an  electric  tramway  runs  along  the  road  thus  made. 
With  the  filling  up  of  the  channel  the  andent  festival  of  the 
cutting  of  the  canal  came  to  an  end. 

The  government  offices  and  other  modem  public  buildings 
are  nearly  all  in  the  western  half  of  the  dty.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Ezbekia  are  the  post  office,  the  courts  of  the  International 
Tribunab,and  the  opera  house.  On  theeastsidearethebourseand 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  on  the  north  the  buildings  of  the  American 
mission.  On  or  near  the  west  side  of  the  gardens  are  most  of  the 
large  and  luxurious  hotels  which  the  dty  contains  for  the  accom< 
modation  of  Europeans.  Facing  the  river  immediately  north  of  the 
Great  Nile  bridge  are  the  large  barracks,  called  Kasr-en-Nil,  and 
the  new  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  (opened  in  1902).  South 
of  the  bridge  are  the  Ismailia  palace  (a  khedivial  residence), 
the  British  consulate  general,  the  palace  of  the  khedive's  moUier, 
the  medical  school  and  the  government  hospital.  Farther 
removed  from  the  river  are  the  offices  of  the  ministries  of  public 
works  and  of  war — a  large  building  surrounded  by  gardens — 
and  of  justice  and  finance.  On  the  east  side  of  Abdin  Square  is 
Abdin  palace,  an  unpretentious  building  used  for  official  recep- 
tions.  Adjoining  the  palace  are  barracks.  N.E.  of  Abdin  Square, 
in  the  Sharia  Mehemet  Ali,  is  the  Arab  museum  and  khedivial 
library.  Near  this  building  are  the  new  courts  of  the  native 
tribunals.  Private  houses  in  these  western  districts  consist 
chiefly  of  residential  flats,  though  in  the  Kasr  d-Dubara  quarter 
are  many  detached  residences. 

The  Oriental  Ct/y.— The  eastern  half  of  Cairo  is  divided  into 
many  quarters.  These  quarters  were  formerly  dosed  at  night 
by  massive  gates.  A  few  of  these  gates  remain.  In  addition 
to  the  Mahommedan  quarters,  usxially  called  after  the  trade  of 
the  inhabitants  or  some  notable  buil<Ung,  there  are  the  Copt  or 
Christian  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter  and  the  old  "  Frank  " 
quarter.  The  last  is  the  Mudd  district  where,  since  the  days  of 
Saladin,  "  Frank  "  merchants  have  been  permitted  to  live  and 
trade.  Some  of  the  prindpal  European  shops  are  still  to  be 
found  in  this  street.  The  Copt  and  Jewish  quarters  lie  north  of 
the  Muski.  The  Coptic  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Mark,  is  a 
modern  building  in  the  basilica  style.  The  oldest  Coptic  church 
in  Cairo  is,  probably,  the  Keniset-d-Adra,  or  Church  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  stated  to  preserve  the  ori^nal  type  of  Coptic 
basilica.  The  Coptic  churches  in  the  dty  are  not,  however,  of 
so  much  interest  as  those  in  Old  Cairo  (see  bdow).  In  the  Copt 
quarter  are  also  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronite,  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  In  the  Copt  and  Jewish  quarters  the  streets, 
as  in  the  Arab  qTiarters,  are  winding  and  narrow.  In  them  the 
projecting  upper  stories  of  the  houses  nearly  meet.  Sebils  or 
public  foimtains  are  numerous.  These  fountains  are  generally 
two-storeyed,  the  kmer  chamber  endosing  a  wdl,  the  upper 
room  being  often  used  for  scholastic  purposes.  liUuy  of  the 
fountains  are  fine  specimens  of  Arab  architecture.  While  the 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mean  and  too  often  dirty,  in 
mark«l  contrast  are  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  dtizens,  btiilt 
generally  in  a  style  of  elaborate  arabesque,  the  windows  shaded 
with  projecting  cornices  of  graceful  woodwork  {mushrehiya)  and 
ornamented  with  stained  glass.  A  winding  passage  leads 
through  the  ornamental  doorway  into  the  court,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  fountain  shaded  with  palm-trees.  The  prindpal 
apartment  is  generally  paved  with  marble;  in  the  centre  a 
decorated  lantern  is  suspended  over  a  fountain,  whil^  round  the 
sides  are  richly  inlaid  cabinets  and  windows  of  stained  g^ss; 
and  in  a  recess  is  the  divany  a  low,  narrow,  cushioned  seat.  The 
basement  storey  is  generally  built  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  upper  storey,  which  contains 
the  harem,  of  painted  brick.  The  shops  of  the  merchants  are 
small  and  open  to  the  street.   The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 


done,  however,  in  the  baztus  or  markets,  whidi  axe  hdd  in 
large  khans  or  storehouses,  of  two  storeys  and  of  considerable 
size.  Access  to  them  is  gained  from  the  nanow  lanes  which 
usually  surrotmd  theuL  The  khans  often  possess  fine  gateways. 
The  prindpal  bazaar,  the  Rhan-d<KhaIil,  marks  the  site  ai  the 
tombs  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs. 

The  Citadd  and  the  Mosques.— Btuda  the  dtadd,  the  prin- 
dpal edifices  in  the  Arab  quarters  are  the  mosques  and  the 
ancient  gates.  The  dtadd  or  EI-Kala  was  built  by  Saladm 
about  1x66,  but  it  has  since  undergone  frequent  altetatioa,  and 
now  contains  a  palace  erected  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  a  moaqoe 
of  Oriental  alabaster  (baaed  on  the  modd  of  the  mosques  at 
Constantinople)  founded  1^  the  same  pasha  on  the  ste  of 
"  Joseph's  Hall,"  so  named  after  the  prenomen  of  g«i«»H;w  T)jg 
dome  and  the  two  slender  minarets  of  this  mosque  fonn  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  features  of  Cairo,  and  are  visible  from  a 
great  distance.  In  the  centre  is  a  wdl  called  Joseph's  Wdl, 
sunJc  in  the  solid  rock  to  the  levd  of  the  Nile.  There  are  four 
other  mosques  within  the  dtadd  walls,  the  diief  being  that  of 
Ibn  Klalaun,  built  in  aj).  2317  by  Sultan  Nasir  ibn  ^^•'•"" 
The  dome  1^  fallen  in.  After  having  been  used  as  a  (»isoD, 
and,  later,  as  a  military  storehouse,  it  has  been  deared  and  its 
fine  colonnades  are  again  visible.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
minarets  are  covered  with  green  tOes.  They  are  furnished  with 
bulbous  cupolas.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  dty  UMsques 
is  that  of  Sultan  Hasan,  standing  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of 
the  dtadeL  It  dates  from  aj>.  1357,  and  b  odebrated  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  porch  and  cornice  and  the  ddicate  stalactite 
vaulting  whidi  adorns  them.  The  lestoratiott  of  parts  of  the 
mosque  which  had  fallen  into  decay  was  begun  in  1904.  Besides 
it  there  is  the  mosque  of  Tulun  (c.  ajd.  879)  rxhihiting  very 
andent  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch;  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
£1  Hakim  (a.d.  1003),  the  mosque  el  Adiar  (the  aplmdid), 
which  dates  from  about  aj>.  970,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Mahom- 
medan univeruty;  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Kalaun,  whidi 
is  attached  to  the  ho^ital  or  madhouse  immrislan)  bc^gun  by 
Kalaun  in  A.D.  1285.  The  whole  forms  a  large  gmop  of  build- 
ings, now  partially  in  ruins,  in  a  style  resembUng  the  oaotcm- 
porancous  medieval  work  in  Europe,  with  pmnted  arches  in 
several  orders.  Besides  the  mosque  proper  there  is  a  second 
mosqxie  containing  the  fine  mausoleum  of  Kalaun.  Adjacent 
to  the  Muristan  on  the  north  is  the  tomb  mosque  of  al  Nasir. 
completed  1303,  with  a  fine  portaL  East  of  the  Khan^-Khaljl 
is  the  mosque  of  EI  HasanSn,  which  b  invested  with  pecufiar 
sanctity  as  containing  relics  of  Hosain  and  Hasan,  grandsons 
of  the  Prophet.  Thb  mosque  was  rebuilt  m  the  X9th  oeotury 
and  b  of  no  ardiitectural  importance.  In  all  Cako  contains 
over  260  mosques,  and  nearly  as  many  sawias  or  chapels.  Of  the 
gates  the  finest  are  the  Bab-en-Nasr,  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
dty,  and  the  Bab-ez-Zuw€la,  the  only  surviving  part  of  the 
souUiem  fortifications. 

Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  and  iiamdukes. — ^Beyond  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  dty  are  the  splendid  mausdea  erroneously  known 
to  Europeans  as  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs;  they  really  are 
tombs  of  the  Circassian  or  Burji  Mamdukes,  a  race  eioingaished 
by  Mehemet  Ali.  Their  lofty  gilt  domes  and  fanciful  network 
or  arabesque  tracery  are  partly  in  ruins,  and  the  noaqnes  at- 
tached to  them  are  also  partly  ruined.  The  chief  tomb  mosques 
are  those  of  Sultan  Barkuk,  with  two  doines  and  two  minarets, 
completed  a.d.  14x0,  and  that  of  Kait  Bey  {e.  1470),  with  a 
slender  minaret  X35  ft.  high.  Thb  masque  was  caiefuDy  re- 
stored in  X898.  South  of  the  dtadd  b  another  group  of  taab- 
mosques  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  Tlwy  aie 
architecturally  of  less  interest  than  those  of  the  "caH^khs." 
Southwtst  of  the  Mamduke  tombs  b  the  nradi-venoatcd 
tomb-mosque  of  the  Imam  esh-Shafih  or  Shafi,  foimder  of  one 
of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Islam.  Near  the  imam's  moaqoe 
b  a  family  burial-place  built  by  Mehemet  AIL 

OM  Cairo:  the  Fortress  of  Babylon  and  the  NUameterj—Ahaut 
a  mile  south  of  the  dty  b  Masr-d-Atlka,  called  by  Europeans 
Old  Cairo.  Between  Old  Cairo  and  the  newer  dty  are  kcge 
mounds  of  d6brb  maxking  the  dte  of  FosUt  (see  below,  Histari')' 
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The  rmd  to  Old  Cairo  by  the  river  leads  past  the  monastery  of 
the  '*  Howling  "  Dervishes,  and  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  which 
formerly  supplied  the  dtadel  with  water.  Farther  to  the  cast 
is  the  mosque  of  Amr,  a  much-altered  building  dating  from 
A.D.  643  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Arab  conqueror  of 
Egypt.  Most  important  of  the  quarters  of  Masr-el-Atika  is  that 
of  Kasr-esh-Shama  (Castle  of  the  Candle),  built  within  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon.  Several  towers  of  this 
fortress  remain,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a  massive  gateway,  un- 
covered in  196X.  In  the  quarter  are  five  Coptic  churches,  a 
Greek  convent  and  two  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  The 
principal  Coptic  church  is  that  of  Abu  Serga  (St  Sergius).  The 
crypt  dates  from  about  the  6th  century  and  is  dedicated  to  Sitt 
Miriam  (the  Lady  Maiy),  from  a  tradition  that  in  the  flight 
into  Egypt  the  Virgin  and  Child  rested  at  this  spot.  The  upper 
church  is  basilican  in  form,  the  nave  being,  as  customary  in 
Coptic  churches,  divided  into  three  sections  by  wooden  screens, 
which  are  adorned  by  carvings  in  ivory  and  wood.  The  wall 
above  the  high  altar  is  foced  with  beautiful  mosaics  of  marbles, 
blue  glass  and  mother-of-pearL  Of  the  other  churches  in  Kasr- 
csh-Shama  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  EI  Adra  (the  Virgin), 
also  called  El  Moallaka,  or  The  Su^>ended,  being  built  in  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  Roman  gateway.  It  contains  &ie  wooden  and 
ivory  screens.  The  pulpit  is  supported  on  fifteen  columns,  which 
rest  on  a  slab  of  white  marble.  The  patriarch  of  the  Copts  was 
formeriy  consecrated  in  this  chtirch.  The  other  buildings  in 
Old  Cairo,  or  among  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  adjoin  it,  in- 
clude several  fort-like  ders  or  convents.  One,  south  of  the  Kasr- 
esh-Shama,  is  called  Der  Bablun,  thus  preserving  the  name  of 
the  andent  fortress.  In  the  Der  Abu  Sephin,  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  is  a  Coptic  church  of  the  xoth  century,  p<H«^«ng 
magnificent  carved  screens,  a  pulpit  with  fine  mosaics  and  a 
semi-drde  of  marble  steps. 

Opposite  Old  Cairo  lies  the  island  of  Roda,  where,  according 
to  Arab  tradition,  Pharaoh's  daughter  found  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes. Two  bridges,  opened  in  1908,  connect  Old  Cairo  with 
Roda,  and  a  third  bridge  joins  Roda  to  Giza  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  Roda  Island  contains  a  mosque  built  by  Kait  B^, 
and  at  its  southern  extremity  is  the  NUometer,  by  which  the 
Caircnes  have  for  over  a  thousand  years  measured  the  rise  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  square  wdl  with  an  octagonal  pillar  marked  in 
cubits  in  the  centre. 

Northern  and  Western  Suburbs.— Two  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo  and 
<m  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  the  suburb  of  Abbasia  (named  after 
the  viceroy  Abbas),  connected  with  the  dty  by  a  continuous  line 
of  houses.  Abbasia  is  now  largely  a  military  colony,  the  cavalry 
barracks  being  the  old  palace  of  Abbas  Pasha.  In  these  barracks 
Arabi  Pasha  surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  14th  of  September 
Z882,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Td  d-Kebir.  MaUria,  a  village 
3  m.  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  dte  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  the  Turks  m  x  51 7,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  French 
under  CScneral  KI6ber  in  tSoa  At  Mataria  was  a  sycamore-tree, 
the  successor  of  a  tree  which  decayed  in  1665,  venerated  as  bdng 
that  beneath  which  the  Holy  Family  rested  on  thdr  flight  into 
Egypt  This  tree  was  blown  down  in  July  1906  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  cutting  made  from  the  tree  some  years  previously. 
Less  than  a  mile  N.E.  of  Mataria  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
andent  dty  of  On  or  Heliopolis^  The  chief  monument  is  an  obelisk, 
about  66  ft.  high,  erected  by  Usertesen  I.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty.  A 
residential  suburb,  named  Hcliopolis,  containing  many  fine  build- 
ings, was  laid  out  between  Mataria  and  Abbasia  during  1905-10. 

On  the  west  bonk  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  southern  end  of 
Roda  Island,  is  the  small  town  of  Giza  or  Gizch,  a  fortified  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  times  of  the  Mamelukes.  In 
the  viceregal  palace  here  the  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
was  housed  for  several  years  (1889-1903).  The  grounds  of  this 
palace  have  been  converted  into  zoological  gardens.  A  broad, 
tree-bordered,  macadamized  road,  along  which  run  electric 
trams,  leads  S.S.W.  across  the  plain  to  the  Pyramids  of  Giza, 
5  m.  distant,  built  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

Hdwan. — Fourteen  miles  S.  of  Cairo  and  connected  with  it  by 
l^way  is  the  town  of  Helwan,  built  in  the  desert  3  m.  E.  of  the 


Nile,  and  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  sulphur 
baths,  which  are  owned  by  the  Egyptian  government  A 
khedivial  astronomical  observatory  was  built  here  in  1903-1904, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  at  Abbasia,  that  site  being  no  longer 
suitable  in  consequence  of  the  northward  extension  of  the  dty. 
The  ruins  of  Memphis  are  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite 
Helwan. 

InluUntants. — ^The  inhabitants  are  of  many  diverse  races,  the 
various  nationalities  being  frequently  distinguishable  by  di5er- 
ences  in  dress  as  wdl  as  in  physiognomy  and  colour.  In  the 
oriental  quarters  of  the  dty  the  curious  shops,  the  maricets  of 
different  trades  (the  shops  of  each  trade  being  generally  congre- 
gated in  one  street  or  district),  the  easy  merchant  sitting  beforo 
his  shop,  the  musical  and  quaint  street-cries  of  the  picturesque 
vendors  of  fruit,  sherbet,  water,  &c,  with  the  ever-changing  and 
many-coloured  throng  of  passengers,  all  render  the  streets  a 
deli^tful  study  for  the  lover  of  Arab  life,  nowhere  dse  to  be 
seen  in  such  perfection,  or  with  so  fine  a  backgroimd  of  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  The  C^irenes,  or  native  dtizens,  differ  from  the 
fellahin  in  having  a  much  larger  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  and  are 
at  once  keener  witted  and  more  conservative  than  the  peasantry. 
The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes  is  generally 
inferior  in  grammatical  correctness  and  pronunciation  to  that 
of  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  but  is  purer  than  that  of  Syria  or 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Western  Arabs.  Besides  the  Cairenes 
proper,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  trade  or  handicrafts,  the 
inhabitants  include  Arabs,  numbers  of  Nubians  and  Negroes — 
mostly  laboureis  or  domestics  in  nominal  slavery— and  many 
Levantines,  there  being  considerable  colonies  of  Syrians  and 
Armenians.  The  higher  classes  of  native  sodety  are  largely  of 
Turkish  or  semi-Turkish  descent  Of  other  races  the  most 
numerous  are  Greeks,  Italians,  British,  French  and  Jews. 
Bedouins  from  the  desert  frequent  the  bazaars. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  200,000,  made  up  of  x  30,000  Moslems, 
60,000  Copts,  4000  Jews  and  16,000  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
"  Franks."  In  1882  the  population  had  risen  to  374,000,  in 
X897  to  570,062,  and  in  1907,  including  Helwan  and  Mataria,  the 
totaJ  population  was  654,476,  of  whom  46,507  were  Europeans. 

Climate  and  Health. — In  consequence  of  its  insanitary  condition, 
Cairo  used  to  have  a  heavy  death-rate.  Since  the  British  occupa- 
tion in  1882  much  has  been  done  to  better  this  state  of  things, 
notably  by  a  good  water-supply  and  a  proper  system  of  drainage. 
The  death-rate  of  the  native  population  is  about  35  per  1000. 
The  climate  of  the  city  is  generally  healthy,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  68**  F.  Though  rain  seldom  falls,  exhalations  from 
the  river,  espedally  when  the  flood  has  begun  to  subside,  render 
the  districts  near  the  Nile  damp  during  September,  October  and 
November,  and  in  winter  early  morning  fogs  are  not  una>mmon. 
The  prevalent  north  wind  and  the  rise  of  the  water  tend  to  keep 
the  air  cool  in  summer. 

Commeru. — ^The  commerce  of  Cairo,  of  con^derable  extent 
and  variety,  consists  mainly  in  the  transit  of  goods.  Gum, 
ivory,  hides,  and  ostrich  feathers  from  the  Sudan,  cotton  and 
sugar  from  Upper  Egypt,  indigo  and  shawls  from  India  and 
Persia,  sheep  and  tobacco  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  European 
manufactures,  such  as  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass,  and 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  are  the  more  important  artidcs.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  ceased  in  1877.  In  Bulak  are  several  factories 
founded  by  Mchcmet  Ali  for  spinning,  weaving  and  printing 
cotton,  and  a  paper-mill  established  by  the  khedive  Ismail  in 
1870.  Various  kinds  of  paper  are  manufactured,  and  especially 
a  fine  quality  for  use  in  the  government  offices.  In  the  Island  of 
Roda  there  is  a  sugar-refinery  of  considerable  extent,  founded 
in  1859,  and  principally  managed  by  Englishmen.  Silk  goods, 
saltpetre,  gunpowder,  leather,  &c.,  arc  also  manufactured.  An 
octroi  duty  of  9  %  oJ  valorem  formerly  levied  on  all  food  stuffs 
entering  the  dty  was  abolished  in  1 903.  It  used  to  produce  about 
£150,000  per  annum. 

Mahommedan  Architecture. — Architecturally  considered  Cairo 
is  stUI  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  of  Arab  dties. 
The  edifices  raised  by  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain  and  the  Moslem 
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CAISSON  DISEASE 


intlieaea.  Tliere  are  two  distinct  fonns  of  this  type  of  cainon: — 
(i)  A  caisson  open  at  tiie  top,  whose  sides,  when  it  is  sunk  in 
petition,  emexge  above  the  water-level,  and  which  is  either 
provided  with  a  water-tight  bottom  or  is  carried  down,  by  being 
weighted  at  the  top  and  having  a  cutting  edge  round  the  bottom, 
into  a  water-tight  stratum,  aided  frequently  by  excavation 
inside;  (2)  A  bottomless  caisson,  serving  as  a  sort  of  diving-bell, 
in  which  men  can  work  when  Compressed  air  is  introduced  to 
keep  out  the  water  in  proportion  to  the  depth  below  the  water- 
level,  which  is  gradually  carried  down  to  an  adequately  firm 
foundation  by  excavating  at  the  bottom  of  the  caisson,  and 
building  up  a  quay-wall  or  pier  out  of  water  on  the  top  of  its 
roof  as  it  descends.  An  example  of  a  caisson  with  a  water-tight 
bottom  is  fumidied  by  the  quays  erected  alongside  the  Seine  at 
Rouen,  where  open-timber  caissons  were  sunk  on  to  bearing- 
piles  down  to  a  depth  of  9!  ft.  below  low-water,  the  brick  and 
concrete  tower  portions  of  the  quay-wall  being  built  inside  them 
out  of  water  (see  Docx).  At  Bilbao,  Zeebrugge  and  Scheven- 
ingen  harbours,  large  open  metal  caissons,  built  inland,  ballasted 
with  concrete,  floated  out  into  position,  and  then  sunk  and  filled 
with  concrete, '  have  been  employed  for  forming  very  large 
foundation  blocks  for  the  breakwaters  (see  Bseaxwates). 
Open  iron  caissons  are  frequeotly  empfoyed  for  enclosing  the 
site  of  river  piers  for  bridges,  where  a  water-tight  stratum  can 
be  reached  at  a  moderate  depth,  intp  which  the  caisson  can  be 
taken  down ,  so  that  the  water  can  be  pumped  out  of  the  enclosure 
and  the  foundations  laid  and  the  pier  caxricd  up  in.  the  open  air. 
Thus  the  two  large  river  piers  carrying  the  high  towers,  bascules, 
and  madiineiy  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  were  each  founded 
and  built  within  a  group  of  twelve  plate-iron  caissons  open  at 
the  top;  whilst  four  of  the  piers  on  which  the  cantilevers  of  the 
Fortii  Bridge  rest,  were  nch  erected  within  an  open  plate-iron 
caisson  fitted  at  the  bottom  to  the  sloping  rock,  where  oidmaxy 
cofferdams  could  not  have  been  adopted. 

Where  foundations  have  to  be  carried  down  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  water-bearing  strata,  or  through  the  alluvial  bed  of  a 
river,  to  readi  a  hard  stratum,  bottomless  caissons  sunk  by 
excavating  under  compressed  air  are  employed.  The  caisson 
at  the  bottom,  forming  the  working  chamber,  is  usually  provided 
with  a  strong  roof,  round  the  top  of  which,  when  die  caisson 
is  floated  into  a  river,  plate-iron  sides  are  erected  forming  an 
upper  open  caisson,  inside  which  the  pier  or  quay-wall  is  built 
up  out  of  water,  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  as  the  sinking  proceeds. 
Shafts  throui^  ^e  roof  up  to  the  open  air  provide  access  for  men 
and  materials  to  the  working  ^mber,  through  an  air-lock 
consisting  of  a  small  chamber  with  an  air-tight  door  at  each  efkd, 
enabling  lodging  into  and  out  of  the  compressed-air  portion  to 
be  readily  effected,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  water-lock  on  a 
canal.  When  a  suJfficiently  reliable  stratum  has  been  reached, 
the  men  leave  the  working  chamber;  and  it  is  filled  with  concrete 
through  the  shafts,  the  bottomless  caisson  remaining  embedded 
in  the  work.  The  foundations  for  the  two  river  piers  of  the 
Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge,  carried  down  to  the  solid  rock,  78 
and  45  ft.  respectively  below  high-water,  by  means  of  bottomless 
timber  caissons  with  compressed  air,  were  an  early  instance  of 
this  method  of  carrying  out  subaqueous  foundations;  whilst 
the  Antwerp  quay-iralls,  commenced  many  years  ago  in  the 
river  Scheldt  at  some  distance  out  from  the  right  bank,  and  the 
foundations  of  six  of  the  piers  supporting  the  cantilevers  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  carried  down  to  rock  between  64  and  89  ft.  below 
high-water,  are  notable  examples  of  works  founded  under  water 
within  wroufi^t  iron  bottomless  caissons  by  the  aid  of  compressed 
air.  The  foundations  of  the  two  piers  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
adjobing  the  Seine  were  carried  down  through  soft  water- 
bearing strata  to  a  depth  of  33  ft.  by  means  of  wrought  iron 
bottomless  caissons  sunk  by  the  help  of  compressed  air;  and 
the  deep  foundations  under  the  sills  of  the  new  large  Florida 
lock  at  Havre  (see  Dock)  were  laid  underneath  the  water  togged 
allu^rial  strata  close  to  the  Seine  estuary  by  similar  means. 
Workmen,  after  emerging  from  such  caissons,  sometimes  exhibit 
symptoms  of  iUness  whi(£  is  known  as  caisson  diseose  (q.v.). 

As  in  the  above  system,  significantly  termed  by  French 


engineers  par  €»sssm  trndn,  the  matexials  ot  the  bottanlai 
caisson  have  to  be  left  in  the  work,  a  more  eroimimrai  systca 
has  been  adapted  for  carrying  out  similar  fauiidatloas,  at  neder- 
ate  depths,  by  uaing  moimble  rsinnns,  which,  after  the  towert 
porttons  of  the  foundations  have  been  laid,  are  zaiaed  by  aciev- 
jacks  for  constructing  the  next  portions.  Ih  this  way,  instead 
of  building  the  pier  or  wall  on  the  roof  of  the  ratsann,  the  «oik 
is  carried  out  under  water  in  sucoesnve  stages,  by  lataiag  tbe 
bottomlera  caisson  as  the  work  proceeds;  and  by  thia  anange- 
ment,  the  caisson,  having  completed  the  tubaqueoos  poctioB  d 
the  structure,  is  available  for  work  elsewhere.  This  waonhk 
system  has  biren  used  with  advantage  for  the  lowndatinos  ior 
some  piers  of  river  bridges,  some  breakwater  fomidatinps,  and,  at 
the  Florida  to^,  Havre,  for  founding  portions  of  tlie  side  waBs. 

Closed  iron  caissons,  termed  ship<aisBons,  and  sliding  or  n^ 
ing  caissons,  are  generally  employed  for  closing  gnvJog-docks, 
eq»ecially  the  former  (so  called  from  their  resemUaiice  in  dape 
to  a  vessel)  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  being  readily  floated 
into  arKi  out  of  positton;  whilst  sliding  cai^iwn^  are  aomctiuK* 
used  instead  of  lock-gates  at  docks,  but  require  a  chamber  at  the 
side  to  receive  them  when  drawn  back.  They  poearw  the  ad- 
vantage, particularly  for  naval  dodLyaids  whoe  heavy  wci^its 
are  tranq>orted,  of  providing  in  addition  a  strong  ngovaUe 
bridge,  thereby  dispensing  with  a  swing-bridge  aoosa  the  opening. 

The  term  caisson  is  sometimes  applied  to  Sm,  air-ti|^t  coDstzoc- 
tions  used  for  raising  vessels  out  of  water  for  deaning  or  lepairs,  by 
being  sunk  under  them  and  then  ikiated ;  but  these  floating  caisBOBs 
are  more  commonly  known  as  pontoons,  or,  when  atr-Ghambexs 
are  added  at  the  sides,  as  floating  dry-dodca.      (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

CAISSOlf  DISEASE.  In  order  to  exdude  the  water,  the  air 
pressure  within  a  caisson  used  for  subaqueous  works  nnst 
be  kept  in  excess  of  the  pressure  due  to  the  superinconbcst 
water;  that  is,  it  must  be  increased  by  one  atmoqiliere,  oris  & 
per  sq.  in.  for  every  33}  ft.  that  the  caisson  is  submeiged  betov 
the  surface.  Hence  at  a  depth  of  xoo  fL  a  worker  in  a  caiasaa,  or 
a  diver  in  a  diving-dress,  must  be  subjected  to  a  presaue  of  faor 
atmospheres  or  60  lb  per  sq.  in.  Exposure  to  such  preasBies  b 
apt  to  be  followed  by  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  physio- 
logical effects,  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  catsaon  diseas 
or  compressed  air  illness.  The  symptoms  are  of  a  vciy  varied 
character,  induding  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints  (the 
"  bends  'Ot  deahien,  embarrassed  breathing,  voaaitiBg,  paca^nas 
("  divers'  palsy  "),  fainting  and  sometimes  even  sudden  death. 
At  the  St  Louis  bridge,  where  a  pressure  was  eniployed  equal  to 
4i  atmospheres,  out  of  600  workmen,  X19  were  affected  and  14 
died.  At  one  time  the  ^mptoms  were  attributed  to  congestian 
produced  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  pressure  on  the  inteinal 
organs  of  the  body,  but  this  explanation  is  seen  to  be  untenable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pressure  is  immediately  txaxo- 
mitted  by  the  fluids  of  the  body  equally  to  all  parts.  They  do 
not  appear  during  the  time  that  the  pressure  is  being  raised  nor 
so  long  as  it  is  continued ,  but  only  after  it  hsa  been  removed ;  and 
the  view  now  generally  aco^ted  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  mind 
effervescence  of  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  the  body-fli^ 
during  exposure  to  pressure.  Experiment  has  proved  that  ia 
animals  exposed  to  compressed  air  nitrogen  b  disaoived  in  the 
fluids  in  accordance  with  Dalton's  law,  to  the  extent  of  lou^dy 
X  %  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure,  and  also  that  when  the 
pressure  is  suddenly  relieved  the  gas  is  liberated  in  bubbles 
withui  the  body.  It  is  these  bubbles  that  do  the  misdueL  Set 
free  in  the  spinal  cord,  for  instance,  they  may  give  rise  to 
partial  paralysb,  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  to  auditory  vertigo, 
or  in  the  heart  to  stoppage  of  the  circulation;  on  the  other  band, 
they  may  be  liberated  in  positions  where  they  do  no  haxAi.  But 
if  the  pressure  is  relieved  gradually  they  are  not  formed,  becaose 
the  gas  comes  out  of  solutton  slowly  and  is  got  rid  cf  by  the 
heart  and  lungs.  Paul  Bert  exposed  24  dogs  to  pressure  of  7-9! 
atmo^eres  aiKi "  decompressed  "  them  rapidly  in  1-4  minutes. 
The  result  was  that  21  died,  while  only  one  showed  no  symptoms. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  in  which  the  apparatus  burst  whik  at  a 
pressure  of  9}  atmospheres,  death  was  inatantaoeoiia  and  the 
body  was  enormous^  distended,  with  the  right  heart  fafl  of  gu. 
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wu  n&med  El^Klhin,  that  is,  "  the  ^ctoiious,"  a  name  cor- 
lupted  into  Cairo.  The  new  city,  like  that  founded  by  Amr,  was 
originaUy  the  camp  of  the  conqueror.  This  town  occupied  about 
a  fourth  part,  the  north-eastern,  of  the  present  metropolis.  By 
d^rees  it  became  greater  than  El-FostAt,  and  took  bom  it  the 
name  of  Misr,  or  Masr,  which  is  applied  to  it  by  the  modem 
Egyptians.  With  its  xise  FosUt,  which  had  been  little  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  Askar  and  Katai,  declined.  It  con- 
tinually increased  so  as  to  include  the  site  of  £1-Katai  to  the  south. 
In  A  J>.  1 1 76  Cairo  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Crusadeis; 
shortly  afterwards  Saladin  built  the  citadel  on  the  fowcst  pobt 
of  the  mountains  to  the  east,  which  immeduitely  overlooked 
£I-Katai,  and  he  partly  walled  round  the  towns  and  laige 
gardens  within  the  space  now  called  Cairo.  Under  the  prosperous 
rule  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  this  great  tract  was  filled  with 
habitations;  a  huge  suburb  to  the  north,  the  Hoseynia,  was 
added;  and  the  town  of  Bulak  was  founded.  After  the  Turkbh 
conquest  (aj>.  1517)  the  metropolis  decayed,  but  its  limits  were 
the  same.  In  1798  the  dty  was  captured  by  the  French,  who 
were  driven  out  in  1801  by  the  Turkish  and  English  forces,  the 
dty  being  handed  over  to  the  Turks.  Mehemet  All,  originally 
the  Turkhh  viceroy,  by  his  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  in  18x1, 
in  a  narrow  street  leading  to  the  citadel,  made  himself  master 
of  the  country,  and  Cairo  again  became  the  capital  of  a  virtually 
independent  kingdom.  Under  Mehemet  and  his  successors  all 
the  western  part  of  the  city  has  grown  up.  The  khedive  Ismail, 
in  making  the  straight  road  from  the  dtadel  to  the  Ezbekia 
gardens,  destroyed  many  of  the  finest  houses  of  the  old  town. 
In  1887  Cairo  was  occupied  by,  .the  British,  and  British  troops 
continue  to  garrison  the  dtadel.' 

Bibliography.— S.  L.  Poole,  nbf  Siory  of  Cairo  (London.  I9032i 
a  historical  and  architectural  survey  of  the  Moslem  ctty;  £. 
Reynolds-Ball.   Cairo:  the  City  tf  lie  Caliphs  (Boston.  U.S.A.. 


(London,  1896),  presents  a  picture  of  the  dty  as  it  was  before  the 
era  of  European  "  improvements,"  and  ^vet  extracts  from  the 
Kkilat  of  Maqrizi,  written  in  1417.  the  chief  original  authority  on 
the  antiquities  of  Cairo;  Murray's  and  Bacdelcer's  Guides,  and 
A.  and  C.  Black's  Cairo  ef  To-day  (1905),  contain  much  useful  and 
accurate  information  about  Cairo.  For  the  fortress  of  Babylon  and 
its  churrhes  consult  A.  J.  Butler,  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  in  Egypt 
(Oxford.  1884). 

CAIRO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Alexander  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  365  m.  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(i8qo)  10,334;  (1900)  ia,566,  of  whom  5000  were  negroes; 
(1910  census)  14,548.  C^iro  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  QeveUnd,  Cindnnati,  Chicago  8:  St 
Louis,  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  8e  Southern,  and  the  St 
Louis  South-Westem  railways,  and  by  river  steamboat  lines. 
The  dty,  said  to  be  the  "  Eden  ''  of  Charles  Dickens's  Martin 
ChuaUvfil,  Is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers,  and 
has  suffered  many  times  from  inundations,  notably  In  1858.  It 
is  now  protected  by  great  levees.  A  fine  railway  bridge  (1888) 
spans  the  Ohio*.  The  dty  has  a  large  government  building,  a 
•U.S.  marine  hospital  (1884),  and  the  A.  B.  Safford  memorial 
library  (1883),  and  is  the  seat  of  St  Joseph's  Loretto  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic,  1864).  In  one  of  the  squares  there  is  a  bronxe 
atatue,  "The  Hewer,"  by  G.  G.  Barnard.  In  the  N.  part -of 
the  city  is  St  Mary's  park  (30  acres).  At  Mound  City  (pop.  in 
1 910,  3837),  5  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  there  is  a  national  cemetery. 
Lumber  and  6our  are  Cairo's  principal  manufactured  products, 
and  the  city  is  an  important  hardwood  and  cotton-wood  market; 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  veneer  mills  here,  and  there 
are  large  boic  factories.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  city's  factory 
products  was  l4.38r,465,  an  increase  of  40-6%  since  1900. 
Cairo  is  a  shipping-point  for  the  surrotmding  agricultural  country. 
The  dty  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  commercial  experiments. 
In  x8i8  a  charter  was  secured  from  the  legblature  of  the  territory 
of  Illinois  Incorpomting  the  dty  and  bank  of  Cairo.  The  charter 
was  soon  forfeited,  and  the  land  secured  by  It  reverted  to  the 
government.  In  1835  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  a  second 
company,  and  In  1837  the  Cairo  City  &  Canal  Co.  was 


formed.  By  184a,  however,  the  place  was  practically  abandoned. 
A  successful  settlement  was  made  in  1851-1854  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Trust  Co.;  the  Illinois  Central  railway 
was  opened  In  1856;  and  Cairo  was  chartered  as  a  dty  In  1857. 
During  the  Civil  War  Cairo  was  an  important  strategic  point, 
and  was  a  military  centre  and  depot  of  supplies  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  Federal  armies  in  the  west.  In  1863  Admiral 
Andrew  H.  Foote  established  at  Mound  City  a  naval  depot, 
which  was  the  basb  of  his  operations  on  the  Mississippi. 

CAIROLI.  BENEDBTTO  (1825-1889),  Italian  sUtesman,  was 
bom  at  Pavia  on  the  28th  of  January  1825.  From  1848  until 
the  oompletfon  of  Italian  unity  in  1870,  his  whole  activity  was 
devoted  to  the  Risoigimento,  as  Garibaldian  o£Bcer,  political 
refugee,  anti-Austrian  conq>irator  and  deputy  to  parliament. 
He  commanded  a  volunteer  company  under  Garibaldi  in  1859 
and  i860,  being  wounded  slightly  at  Calatafimi  and  severely  at 
Palermo  in  the  latter  year.  In  1866,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  assbted  Garibaldi  in  Tirol,  In  1867  fought  at  Mentana,  and 
In  1870  conducted  the  negotlatfons  with  Bbmarck,  during  which 
the  German  chanoelfor  b  alleged  to  have  promised  Italy  posses- 
sfon  of  Rome  and  of  her  natural  frontiers  if  the  Democratic 
party  could  prevent  an  aOiaiuse  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Napoleon.  The  prestige  personally  acquired  by  Benedetto 
Cairoli  was  augmented  by  that  of  hb  four  brothers,  who  fell 
during  the  wars  of  RIsorgimento,  and  by  the  heroic  conduct  of 
their  mother.  Hb  refusal  of  all  compensatfon  or  dbtlnction 
further  endeared  him  to  the  Italian  people.  When  in  1876  the 
Left  came  into  power,  Cairoli,  then  a  deputy  of  sixteen  years' 
standing,  became  parliamentary  leader  of  hb  party,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  Depretb»  Nicotera  and.Crispi,  formed  hb  first  cabinet 
in  March  1878  with  a  Francophil  and  Irredentist  policy.  After 
hb  marriage  with  the  countess  Elena  jSizzo  of  Trent,  he  permitted 
the  Irredentbt  agitatfon  to  cany  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a 
war  with  Austria.  General  irritation  was  caused  by  hb  and  Count 
Corti's  policy  of  **  clean  hands  "  at  the  Berlin  (Congress,  where 
Italy  obtained  nothing,  while  Austria-Hungary  secured  a 
European  mandate  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 
A  few  months  later  the  attempt  of.Psssanante  to  assassinate 
King  Humbert  at  Naples  (x2th  of  December  1878)  caused  hb 
downfall.  In  spite  of  the  courage  dbplayed  and  the  severe 
wound  recdved  by  him  in  protecting  the  king's  person  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  3rd  of  July  1879  Cairoli  returned  to  power, 
and  in  the  following  November  formed  with  Depretb  a  coalition 
minbtry,  in  which  he  retained  the  premiership  and  the  foreign 
office.  Confidence  In  French  assurances,  and  belief  that  Great 
Britain  would  never  permit  the,  extension  of  French  influence 
in  North  Africa,  prevented  him  from  foreseeing  the  French 
occupation  of  Tunb  (zxth  of  May  x88i).'  In  view  of  popular 
indignation  he  resigned  in  order  to  avoid  making  inopportune 
declarations  to  the  chamber.  Thenceforward  he  practically 
disappeared  from  political  life.  In  1887  he  received  the  knight- 
hood of  the  Annunziata,  the  highest  Italian  decoration,  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  1889  died  while  a  guest  of  King  Humbert  In 
the  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  near  Naples.  Cairoli  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  that  type  of  Italian 
public  men  who,  having  conspired  and  fought  for  a  generation 
in  the  cause  of  national  unity,  were  despite  their  vafour  little 
fitted  for  the  responsible  parliamentary  and  official  positions 
they  subsequently  attained;  and  who  by  their  Ignorance  of 
foivign  affairs  and  of  internal  adminbtration  unwittingly 
impeded  the  political  development  of  their  country. 

CAISSON  (from  the  Fr.  caisse,  the  variant  form  "  cassoon  " 
being  adapted  from  the  Ital.  casone),  a  chest  or  case.  When 
employed  as  a  military  term,  it  denotes  an  ammunition  wagon 
or  chest;  in  architecture  it  b  the  term  used  for  a  sunk  panel  or 
coffer  in  a  ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit  of  an  arch  or  a  vault. 

In  civil  engineering,  however,  the  word  has  attained  a  far  wider 
signification,  and  has  been  adopted  in  connexion  with  a  consider- 
able variety  of  hydraulic  works.  A  caisson  in  thb  sense  implies 
a  case  or  enclosure  of  wood  or  iron,  generally  employed  for  keeping 
out  water  during  the  execution  of  foundations  and  other  works 
in  water-bearing  strata,  at  the  side  of  or  under  rivers,  and  also 
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with  its  characteristic  fishes,  the  strata  consisting  of  sandstones, 
flagstones  with  thin  impure  limestones.  The  rocks  of  Dunnet 
Head,  which  are  provisionally  classed  with  the  upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  are  composed  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones, 
marb  and  roudstones.  Hitherto  no  fossib  have  been  obtained 
from  these  beds  save  some  obscure  plant-like  markings,  but  they 
are  evidently  a  continuation  southwards  of  the  sandstones  of 
Hoy,  which  there  rest  unoonformably  on  the  flagstone  series  of 
Orkney.  This  patch  of  Upper  Old  Red  strata  is  faulted  against 
the  Caithness  flagstones  to  the  south.  For  many  years  the 
flagstones  have  been  extensively  quarried  for  pavement  purposes, 
as  for  instance  near  Thurso,  at  Castletown  and  Adianarras. 
Two  instances  of  volcanic  necks  occur  in  Caithness,  one  piercing 
the  red  sandstones  at  the  Ness  of  Duncansbay  and  the  other 
the  sandstones  of  Dunnet  Head  north  of  Brough.  They  point 
to  volcanic  activity  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  John 
o'  Groats  beds  and  of  the  Dunnet  sandstones.  The  materiab 
filling  these  vents  consist  of  agglomerate  charged  with  blocks 
of  diabase,  sandstone,  flagstone  and  limestone. 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  geology  of  Caithness 
is  the  deposit  of  shelly  boulder  day  which  is  distributed  over 
the  low  ground,  being  deepest  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  cliffs 
surrounding  the  bays  on  the  east  coast.  Apart  from  the  shell 
fragments,  many  of  which  are  striated,  the  deposit  contains 
blocks  foreign  to  the  county,  as  for  instance  chalk  and  chalk- 
flints,  fragments  of  Jurassic  rocks  with  fossib  and  pieces  of  jet. 
The  transport  of  local  boulders  shows  that  the  ice  must  have 
moved  from  the  south-east  towards  the  north-west,  which 
coincides  with  the  direction  indicated  by  the  striae.  The 
Jurassic  blocks  may  have  been  derived  from  the  strip  of  rocks 
of  that  age  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland.  The  shell  fragments, 
many  of  which  are  striated,  include  arctic,  boreal  and  southern 
ferms,  only  a  small  number  being  characteristic  of  the  littoral 
zone. 

Climate  and  AgricttUure. — The  climate  is  variable,  and  though 
the  winter  storms  fall  with  great  severity  on  the  coast,  yet  owing 
to  proximity  to  a  vast  expanse  of  sea  the  cold  b  not  intense  and 
snow  seldom  lies  many  days  continuously.  In  winter  and  spring 
the  northern  shore  b  subject  to  frequent  and  disastrous  gales 
from  the  N.  and  N.W.  Only  about  two-fifths  of  the  arable  land 
is  good.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  cold,  wet  and  windy  climate, 
progressive  landlords  and  tenants  keep  a  considerable  part  of 
the  acreage  of  large  farms  successfully  tilled.  In  1824  James 
Traill  of  Ratter,  near  Dunnet,  recognizing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  expect  tenants  to  reclaim  and  improvjB  the  land  on  a  system  of 
short  leases,  advocated  large  holdings  on  long  terms,  so  that 
farmers  might  enjoy  a  substantial  return  on  their  capital  and 
labour.  Thanks  to  this  policy  and  the  fanners*  skill  and  enter- 
prise^ the  county  has  acquired  a  remarkable  reputation  for  its 
produce;  notably  oats  and  barley,  tumi{M,  potatoes  and  beans. 
Sheep — chiefly  Leicester  and  Cheviots — of  which  the  wool  b  in 
espedal  request  in  consequence  of  its  fine  quality,  cattle,  horses 
and  pigs  are  raised  for  southern  markets. 

Other  Industries. — ^The  great  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fisheries  of  cod,  ling,  lobster  and  herring.  Use 
last  b  the  most  important,  beginning  about  the  end  of  July  and 
lasting  for  six  weeks,  the  centre  of  operations  bdng  at  Wick. 
Besides  those  more  immediately  engaged  in  manning  the  boats, 
the  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  coopers, 
curers,  packers  and  helpers.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  let  at  high  prices.*  The  Thurso  is 
one  of  the  best  salmon  streams  in  the  north.  The  flagstone 
quarries,  mostly  situated  in  the  Thurso,  Olrig  and  Halkirk 
dbtricts,  are  another  important  source  of  revenue.  Of  manu- 
factures there  b  little  beyond  tweeds,  ropes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  whisky,  and  the  prindpal  imports  consbt  of  a>a], 
wood,  manure,  flour  and  lime. 

The  only  railway  in  the  county  b  the  Highland  railway,  which, 
from  a  point  some  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Aultnabreac 
station,  crosses  the  shire  in  a  rough  semicircle,  via  Halkirk,  to 
Wick,  with  a  branch  from  Georgemas  Junction  to  Thurso.  There 
is  also,  however,  frequent  communication  by  steamer  between 


Wick  and  Thurso  and  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  Abeniea, 
Leith  and  other  ports.  The  defidcncy  of  railway  accoaunodabM 
b  partly  made  good  by  coach  services  between  differeat  places. 

Populatiou  and  Cavcrnment. — ^The  population  of  CatLhness  a 
1891  was  33,177,  and  in  1901,  33,870,  of  whom  twenty-lov 
persons  spoke  Gaelic  only,  and  2876  Gaelic  and  Englisb.  The 
chief  towns  are  Wick  (pop.  in  1901,  791 1)  and  Thurso  (3735). 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  pariiamcnL  Wick  is  tbe  cidy 
royal  burgh  and  one  of  the  northern  group  of  paiUameDtazy 
burghs  which  indudes  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  KirkwaS 
and  Tain.  Caithness  unites  with  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  fona  i 
sheriffdom,  and  there  b  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Wick,  wfco 
sits  also  at  Thurso  and  Lybster.  The  county  b  under  schoot- 
board  jurisdiction,  and  there  are  academies  at  Wtck  and  Thuno. 
The  county  council  subsidizes  dcmcntary  schools  and  cookery 
classes  and  provides  apparatus  for  technical  Hassrs 

History. — ^The  early  hbtory  of  Caithness  may,  to  someexteitt, 
be  traced  in  the  character  of  its  remains  and  its  local  noinca- 
dature.  Picts'  houses,  still  fairly  numerous,  Norwegian  nascs 
and  Danish  mounds  attest  that  these  peoples  displaced  e^ 
other  in  turn,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  tbe  fortified  keeps 
show  that  its  annab  include  the  usual  feuds,  assaults  and  re- 
prisals. Circles  of  standing  stones,  as  at  Stcmster  Loch  and 
Bower,  and  the  ruins  of  Roman  .Catholic  chapeb  and  places  of 
pilgrimage  in  almost  every  district,  illustrate  the  change  which 
have  come  over  its  ecclesiastical  condition.  Tbe  most  important 
remains  are  those  of  Bucholie  Castle,  Gimigo  Castle,  and  the 
tower  of  Keiss;  and,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  the  castles  of  Clyth, 
Swiney,  Forse,  Lavcron,  Knockinnon,  Bcrriedalc,  AchastJe  and 
Dunbcath,  the  last  of  which  b  romantically  situated  on  a  de- 
tached stack  of  sandstone  rock.  About  six  miles  from  Thurso 
stand  the  ruins  of  Braal  Cisllc,  the  residence  of  tbe  andcot 
bishops  of  Caithness.  On  the  coast  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  i| 
miles  west  of  Dunscinsbay  Head,  b  the  site  of  J<^m  o*  Groat's 
house. 

See  S.  Laing,  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness  (London  and  Edio- 
burgh.  1866);  James  T.  Caldcr,  History  of  Caithness  (2nd  cditioa. 
Wiclc):  John  Hornc.  In  and  About  Wick  (Wick):  Thomas  Sindalr. 
Caithness  Events  (Wick,  1899):  History  of  the  Clan  Cunn  (Wick. 
1890);  J.  Henderson,  Caithness  Family  History  (Edinburgh.  18S4); 
Harvie-Brown,  Fauna  of  Caithness  (Edinburgh,  1887):  Principal 
Miller,  Our  Scandinavian  Forefathers  (Thurso»  1A72):  Smiles, 
Robert  Dick,  Botanist  and  Ceoto^tsl  (London,  1678);  H.  Morrison. 
Guide  to  Stttberlatui  and  Caithness  (Wick.  1883):  A.  AukI,  Ministers 
and  Men  in  the  Far  North  (Edinburgh,  1891). 

CAIUS  or  Gaius,  pope  from  283  to  296,  was  the  son  of  Gaitis,  or 
of  Concordius,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  became 
pope  on  the  17th  of  December  283.  Hb  tomb,  with  the  original 
epitaph,  was  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Calizttis  and  in  it  the 
ring  with  which  he  used  to  seal  hb  letters  (see  Arringhi,  JKeau 
subterr.,  I.  iv.  c.  xlviii.  p.  426).    He  died  in  296. 

CAIUS  [Anglice  Kees,  Keys,  etc.],  JOHX  (1510-1S73),  Englbh 
phjrsidan,  and  second  founder  of  the  present  Gonville  and  Caitts 
College,  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  6th  of  October 
1510.  He  was  admitted  a  student  at  what  was  then  Goa\'ilk 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  seems  to  have  mainly  studied 
divinity.  After  graduating  In  1533,  he  visited  Italy,  where  he 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Montanus  and  Vcsalius  at  Pa<iaa; 
and  in  1541  he.  took  hb  degree  in  physic  at  Padua.  In  1543  he 
visited  several  parts  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France;  and  re- 
turned to  England.  He  was  a  physidan  in  London  in  1547.  and 
was  admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  whidi  he 
was  for  many  years  prcadcnt.  In  1557,  being  then  physician  to 
Queen  Mary,  he  enlarged  the  foundation  of  hb  old  college, 
changed  the  name  from  "  Gonville  Hall "  to  *'  Gonville  and 
C^us  College,"  and  endowed  It  with  several  considerable  estates, 
adding  an  entire  new  court  at  the  expense  of  £1834.  Of  tbb 
college  he  accepted  the  mastership  (24th  of  January  1558/9)  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Bacon,  and  held  it  till  about  a  month  before  hb 
death.  He  was  physidan  to  Edward  VI.,  Qoecn  Maiy  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  from  London  for  a 
few  days  in  June  1573,  about  a  month  before  hb  death,  and 
resigned  the  mastership  to  Dr  Legge,  a  tutor  at  Jesus  Colkge. 
He  died  at  hb  London  House,  in  St  Bartholomew's,  on  the  i9lh 
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of  Joly,  xs73>  but  his  body  wu  brought  to  Cunbridge,  and 
buried  in  the  chapel  under  the  well-known  monument  which  he 
had  designed.  Dr  Caius  was  a  learned,  active  and  benevolent 
man.  In  x  557  he  erected  a  monument  in  St  Paul's  to  the  memory 
of  Linacre.  in  1564  he  obtained  a  grant  for  Gonville  and  Caius 
College  to  take  the  bodies  of  two  malefactors  annually  for  dis- 
section; he  was  thus  an  important  pioneer  in  advancing  the 
science  of  anatomy.  He  probably  devised,  and  certainly  pre* 
sented,  the  silver  caduceus  now  in  the  possession  of  Caius  College 
as  part  of  its  insignia;  he  first  gave  it  to  the  College  of 
Physidans,  and  afterwards  presented  the  London  College  with 
another.  > 

His  works  are:  Annals  of  Ike  CoBete  from  1555  to  x^TS;  tnasia- 
tion  'of  ■everal  of  Galen's  works,  printed  at  diflerent  tunes  abroad. 
Hippocrates  de  Medicamentis,  first  discovered  and  published  by  Dr 
Cajus;  also  De  Eatione  Victus  (Lov.  X556,  8vo).  J>e  Mendeti 
Ueihodo  rSasel,  15^;  London.  1556,  8vo).  Account  of  the  SweaHng 
Sickness  tnEntfand  (London,  15^6, 1731).  (it  a  tntltMDe  Ephemera 
Britannica).  History  of  tke  Untoerst^  of  Cambridge  (London,  1568. 
8vo ;  1574, 4to,  in  Latin).  De  Tkermxs  Britannicis ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  work  was  ever  printed.  Of  some  Rare  Plants  and 
Animals  (London,  1570).  De  Canibus  Britannicis  (1570,  17^* 
De  Pronnndatione  Craecae  et  Latinae  Linguae  (London,  1574);  De 
Libris  propriis  (London,  X570).  He  also  wrote  numerous  other 
works  which  were  never  printed. 

For  further  details  ace  the  Biographical  History  of  Caius  College, 
an  admirable  piece  of  historical  work,  by  Dr  John  Venn  (1897). 

GAJAHARCAr  or  Caxamasca,  a  dty  of  northern  Peru,  capital 
of  a  department  and  province  of  the  same  name,  90  m.  E.  by  N. . 
of  Pacasmayo,  its  port  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Pop.  (1906,  estim- 
ate) of  the  department,  333»3xo;  o*  <be  city,  9000.  The  city 
is  situated  in  an  elevated  valley  between  the  Central  and  Western 
Cordilleras,  9400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  on  the  Eriznejas,  a 
small  tribuUry  of  the  MaraftoiL  The  streets  are  wide  and  cross 
at  ri^t  an^es;  the  houses  are  generally  low  and  built  of  clay. 
Among  the  notable  public  buildings  are  the  old  parish  church 
built  at  the  expense  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  church  of  San 
Antonio,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  ruler  whom  Pixarro  treacher- 
ously captwed  and  executed  in  this  place  in  1533.  The  hot 
sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  the  Baftos  del  Inca  (Inca's 
baths)  are  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city  and  are  still  fre- 
quented. Cajamarca  is  an  important  commercial  and  inanu- 
facturing  town,  being  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large  ixiland 
region,  and  having  long-established  manxifacturcs  of  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  and  of  metal  work,  leather,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  seven  superior  courts  of  the  republic,  and  is  connected  with 
the  coast  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  A  railway  has  been  under- 
taken from  Pacasmayo,  on  the  coast,  to  Cajamarca,  and  by  1908. 
was  completed  as  far  as  Yon&n,  60  m.  from  its  starting-point. 

The  department  of  Cajamarca  lies  between  the  Western  and 
Central  Cordilleras  and  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Ecuador  S. 
to  about  7*  S.  lat,  having  the  departments  of  Piura  and  Lamba- 
yeque  on  the  W.  and  Amazonas  on  the  E.  Its  area  according  to 
official  returns  is  1 3,543  sq.  m.  The  upper  Marafton  traverses 
the  department  from  S.  to  N.  The  department  is  an  elevated 
region,  well  watered  with  a  large  number  of  small  streams  whose 
waters  eventually  find  their  way  through  the  Amazon  into  the 
Atlantic  Many  of  its  productions  are  of  the  temperate  zone,  axid 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  cattle-raising.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  province  of  Hualgayoc  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  de- 
partment, which  is  also  one  of  the  rich  silver-mining  districts  of 
Peru.  Next  to  its  capital  the  most  important  town  of  the 
department  is  Cajamarquilla,  whose  population  was  about  6000 
in  1906. 

CAJATAMBO,  or  Caxatambo,  a  town  and  province  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ancachs,  Peru,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes. 
Since  1896  the  population  of  the  town  has  been  estimated  at 
6000,  but  probably  it  does  not  exceed  4500.  The  town  is  1 10  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Lima,  in  kt  9'  53'  S>ng.  76'  $7'  W.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  province  are  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
the  cultivation  of  cereals.  Cochineal  is  a  product  of  this  region. 
Near  the  town  there  are  silver  mines,  in  which  a  part  of  its 
population  is  employed. 


CAJWtAM  (Gaetamus),  CAXonrAL  (X470-1534),  wis  bom  at 
Gaeta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper  luune  was 
Tommaso^  de  Vio,  but  he  adopted  that  of  Cajetan  from  his 
birthplace.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  ten  years  later  became  doctor  of  theology  at 
Padua,  where  he  was  subsequently  professor  of  metaphysics.  A 
public  disputation  at  Fcxran^  (1494)  with  Pico  della  Mirandola 
gave  him  a  great  reputation  as  a  theologian,  and  in  1508  he 
became  general  of  his  order.  For  his  seal  in  ddfending  the  papal 
pretensions  against  the  council  of  Pisa,  in  a  series  of  works  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Sorboxme  and  publicly  burnt  by  order  of 
Song  Louis  XIL,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Gaeta,  and  in 
15x7  Pope  Leo  X.  made  him  a  cardixiisl  and  archbishop  of 
Palermo.  The  year  following  he  went  as  legate  into  Germany, 
to  quiet  the  commotions  raised  by  Luther.  It  was  before  him 
that  the  Reformer  appeared  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg;  and  it  was 
he  who,  in  15x9,  helped  in  drawing  up  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
ticm  against  Luther.  Cajetan  was  employed  in  several  other 
negotiations  and  transactions,  being  as  able  in  buvness  as  in 
letters.  In  conjunction  with  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  in  the 
conclave  of  xssx-xsss,  he  secured  the  election  of  Adrian  Dedel, 
bishop  of  Tortosa,  as  Adrian  VI.  Though  as  a  theologian 
Cajetan  was  a  scholastic  of  the  older  Thomist  type,  his  general 
position  was  that  of  the  moderate  reformers  of  the  school  to 
which  Reginald  Pole,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also  belonged; 
i.e.  he  desired  to  retain  the  best  elements  of  the  humsnist 
revival  in  harmony  with  Catholic  orthodoxy  illumined  by  a 
revived  appreciation  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  justificatioiL 
Nominated  by  Clement  VII.  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
cardinals  appointed  to  report  on  the  "  Nuremberg  Recess,"  he 
recommended,  in  opposition  to  the  majority,  certain  concessions 
to  the  Lutherans,  notably^the  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  communion  in  both  kinds  according  to  the 
dedsion  of  the  council  of  Basel  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  portions  of  Aristotle,  and  upon  the  Summa  of 
Aquinas,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  made  a  careful  transhi- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU,  excepting  Solomon's  Song, 
the  Prophets  and  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  In  contrast  to  the 
majority  of  Italian  "iw<i««l«  of  his  day,  Cajetan  was  a  man  of 
austere  piety  and  fervent  zeal;  and  if,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Dominican  idea  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  maintaining  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  he  defended  the  extremist  claims  of  the  papacy, 
he  also  proclaimed  that  the  pope  should  be  "  the  mirror  of  God  on 
earth."    He  died  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  August  1534. 

See  "  Aktenstflcke  fiber  das  Verhalten  der  rtaiiachen  Kurie  zur 
Reformation.  1 524-153 «."  i"  Qn*lt^  «*^  Forscknngen  (KOn.  Preuss. 
Hist.  Inst.,  Rome),  vol.  iiL  p.  1-20:  T.  M.  Lindsay,  History  ^  ike 
Reformation,  vol  i.  (Edinburgh,  1906). 

CAJUPUT  OIL.  a  volatile  ofl  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  leaves  of  the  myrtaceous  tree  Melaleuca  leucadendron,  and 
probably  other  spedes.  The  trees  yidding  the  oil  are  found 
throughout  the  Indian  Archipehigo,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
over  the  hotter  parts  of  the  Australian  continent;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  oil  is  produced  from  Cdebes  Island. 
The  mune  cajuput  is  derived  from  the  native  Kayuputi  or  white 
wood.  The  oil  is  prepared  from  leaves  collected  on  a  hot  dry 
day,  which  are  macerated  in  water,  and  distilled  after  fermenting 
for  a  night  This  oil  is  extremely  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  has 
the  odour  of  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  camphor.  It  consists 
mainly  of  dneol  (see  Tcspenes)  ,  from  which  cajuputene  having  a 
hyadnthine  odour  can  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  phosphorus 
pentoxidc.  The  drug  is  a  typical  volatile  oil,  and  is  used 
internally  in  doses  of  }  to  3  minims,  for  the  same  purposes  as, 
say,  clove  oiL  It  is  frequently  emplc^ed  externally  as  a  counter- 
irritant. 

CAKCHIQUEL,  a  tribe  of  Central  American  Indians  of  Mayan 
stock,  inhabiting  ports  of  Guatemala.  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a  native  tree.  At  the  conquest  they  were  found  to  be 
in  a  much  dvilized  condition. 

See  D.  G.  Brinton,  Annals  of  tke  Cakckiguds. 

1  He  was  christened  Giacomo,  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
I  Tommaso  in  honour  <^  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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CALABAR  (or  Old  Calabax),  a  seaport  of  West  Africa  in 
the  Brituh  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cakbar  river  in  4*"  56'  N.,  8*"  18'  £.,  5  m.  above  the  point 
where  the  river  falls  into  the  Calabar  estuary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  protectorate,  and  is  in  regular  steamship  and 
telegraphic  communication  with  Europe;  From  the  beach, 
where  are  the  business  houses  and  customs  office,  rise  cliffs  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  on  the  sides  or.summits  of  the  hills  are 
the  principal  buildings,  such  as  Government  House,  the  European 
hospital  and  the  church  of  the  Presbyterian  mission.  The 
valley  between  the  hills  is  occupied  by  the  native  quarter, 
called  Duke  Town.  Here  are  several  fine  houses  in  bungalow 
style,  the  residences  of  the  chiefs  or  wealthy  natives.  Along  the 
river  front  runs  a  tramway  connecting  Duke  Town  with  Queen 
Beach,  which  is  higher  up  and  provided  with  excellent  quay 
accommodation.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  government 
botanical  gardens,  primary  sdxools  and  a  high  sdiool.  Palms, 
mangos  and  other  trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens  and 
open  spaces,  and  give  the  town  a  picturesque  setting.  The  trade 
is  very  largely  centred  in  the  export  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels 
and  the  import  of  cotton  goods  and  spirits,  mostly  gin.  (See 
Nigeria  for  trade  returns.) 

Calabar  was  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  disoovereis  of 
the  15th  centuiy  to  the  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  Guinea  coast 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  when  as  yet  the  present  inhabitants 
were  unknown  in  the  district.  It  was  not  tUl  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  Efik,  owing  to  civil  war  with  their 
kindred  and  the  Ibibio,  migrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  to  the  shor^  of  the  river  Calabar,  and  established 
themsehrea  at  Ikoritungko  or  Creek  Town,  a  vpot  4  m.  higher  up 
the  river.  To  get  a  better  share  in  the  European  trade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  a  body  of  oobnists  migrated  further  down 
and  built  ObutSng  or  Old  Town,  and  short^  afterwards  a  rival 
colony  established  itself  at  Aqua  Akpa  or  Duke  Town,  which 
thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  town.  The  native 
inhabitanU  are  still  mainly  Efik.  They  are  pure  negroes. 
They  have  been  for  several  generations  the  middle  men  between 
the  white  traders  on  the  coast  and  the  inland  tribes  of  the  Cross 
riv^r  and  Calabar  district.  Christian  missions  have  been  at 
work  among  the  Efiks  smce  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Many  of  the  natives  are  well  educated,  profess  Christianity 
and  dress  in  European  fashion.  A  powerful  bond  of  union 
among  the  Efik,  and  one  that  g^ves  them  considerable  influence 
over  other  tribes,  is  the  secret  sodity  known  as  the  Egbo  {q.v.). 
The  chiefs  of  Duke  Town  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
placed  themselves  in  1884  under  British  protection.  From  that 
date  until  1906  Calabar  was  the  headquarters  of  the  European 
administration  in  the  Niger  delta.  In  1906  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Lagos. 

Until  1904  Calabar  was  generally,  and  officially,  known  as  Old 
Cahbar,  to  distinguish  it  from  New  Calabar,  the  name  of  a  river 
and  port  about  xoo  m.  to  the  east.  Since  the  date  mentioned 
the  official  style  is  Calabar  simply.  Calabar  estuary  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  Cross  river  (9.V.),  but  receives  also  the  waten  of 
the  Calabar  and  other  streams.  The  Rio  del  Rey  creek  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  estuary  marks  the  boundary  between  (British) 
Nigeria  and  (German)  Cameroon.  The  estuary  is  zo  to  is  n). 
broad  at  its  mouth  and  maintains  the  same  breadth  for  about 
30  m. 

CALABAR  BBAH >  the  seed  of  a  leguminous  plant,  Physostigma 
vemenosum,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa.  It  derives  its  scientific 
name  from  a  curious  beiJc-like  appendage  at  the  end  of  the 
stigma,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  this  appendage  though 
soUd  was  supposed  to  be  hollow  (hence  the  name  from  ^Oaa,  a 
bladder,  and  stigma).  The  plant  has  a  climbing  habit  like  die 
scarlet  runner,  and  attams  a  height  of  about  so  ft.  with  a  stem 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  The  seed  pods,  which  contain  two  or 
three  seeds  or  beans,  are  6  or  7  in.  in  length;  and  the  beans  are 
about  the  sise  of  an  ordinary  horse  bean  but  much  thicker,  with 
a  deep  chocolate-brown  colour.  They  constitute  the  E-ser-e  or 
ordeal  beans  of  the  negroes  of  Old  Calabar,  being  administered 


to  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  or  other  crimes.  Id  cases ' 
the  poisonous  material  did  its  deadly  work,  it  was  beld  at  ooce  to 
indicate  and  rightly  to  punish  guilt;  bur  when  it  was  rejected  by 
thestomadi  of  the  accused,  innocence  was hdd  to  be  satisfactorily 
established.  A  form  of  duelling  with  the  seeds  s  abo  known 
among  the  natives,  in  which  the  two  opponents  divide  a  beu, 
each  eating  one-half;  that  quantity  has  bieen  known  to  kill  both 
adversaries.  Although  thus  hi^ly  poisonous,  the  bean  has 
nothing  in  external  aspect,  taste  or  smell  to  distingnish  it  from 
any  harmless  leguminous  seed,  and  very  disastrous  effects  have 
resulted  from  its  being  incautiously  left  in  the  way  of  children. 
The  beans  were  first  introduced  into  England  In  the  year  1840; 
but  the  plant  was  not  accurately  described  till  x86i.  and  its 
physiological  effects  were  investigated  in  1863  by  Sir  Thcmas 
R.  Fraser. 

The  bean  usually  contains  a  little  more  than  i  %  of  alkaloids. 
Of  these  two  have  been  identified,  one  called  calabarime,  and  the 
other,  now  a  highly  important  drtig,  kiK>wn  as  piyscstigmint— 
or  occasionally  as  estrint.  The  British  pharmacopoeia  contains 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bean,  intended  for  internal  administra- 
tion; but  the  alkaloid  is  now  always  employed.  This  is 
used  as  the  sulphate,  which  has  the  empirical  formula  of 
(CuHaN|Oi)t»  H|S0|,  plus  an  unkiK>wn  number  of  moiecnles 
of  water.  It  occurs  in  small  yellowish  crystals,  whidi  arc 
turned  red  by  exposure  to  light  or  air.  They  are  readQy  solubk 
in  water  or  alcohol  and  possess  a  bitter  taste.  The  dose  as  /rVf 
grain,  and  should  invariably  be  administered  by  hypodermic 
injection.  For  the  use  of  the  oculist,  who  constant^  employs 
this  drug,  it  is  also  prepared  in  lameUae  for  insertioa  within  the 
conjunctival  sac.  Each  of  these  contains  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  grain  of  physostigmine  sulphate,  a  quantity  which  is  per- 
fectly effident. 

Physostigmine  has  no  action  on  the  unbroken  skin.  'When 
swallowed  it  rapidly  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  salmxy 
secretion,  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  sialo^pus  known.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  action  Is  due  to  a  direct  yj^^'^m^ 
on  the  secreting  gland-cella  themselves.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
salivation  is  arrested  owing  to  the  constricting  influence  of  the 
drug  upon  the  bkxxl-vessels  that  supply*  the  gianda.  There  is 
also  felt  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  plrarynz,  due  to  the  actia 
of  the  drug  on  its  muscular  fibres.  A  similar  stimulation  of  the 
non-striped  muscle  in  the  alimentary  canal  results  in  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  if  a  large  dose  has  been  taken.  Physo- 
stigmine, indeed,  stimulates  nearly  all  the  non-striped  mnsdes 
in  the  body,  and  this  action  upon  the  muscular  coats  oC  the 
arteries,  and  especially  of  the  arterioles,  causes  a  great  rise  in 
blood-pressure  shortly  after  its  absorptwn,  whidi  b  very  rapid. 
The  terminals  of  the  vagus  nerve  are  abo  stimulated,  causing 
the  heart  to  beat  more  slowly.  Later  in  its  acticm,  the  drug 
depresses  the  intra-cardiac  motor  ganglia,  causing  prolongation 
of  diastole  and  finally  arrest  of  the  heart  in  Bilaution.  A  large 
lethal  dose  kills  by  this  action,  but  the  minimum  lethal  dose  by 
its  combined  action  on  the  respiration  and  the  hearL  The 
respiration  is  at  first  acceletated  by  a  dose  of  physostigmine, 
but  is  afterwards  slowed  and  ultimately  anested.  The  tnilial 
hastening  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  vagus  terminals  in  the 
lung,  as  it  does  not  occur  if  these  nerves  are  prevkmsty  divided. 
The  final  arrest  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  hastened  by  a  Cfoasi-asthmatic  oootmc- 
tion  of  the  ixm-flt^>ed  muscular  tissue  in  the  bronchial  tnbes, 
and  by  a  **  water-logging  "  of  the  lun^  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bronchial  secretion.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the 
non-striped  muscular  tissue  of  the  bladder,  the  uteras  and  the 
q>leen  is  also  stimuhited,  as  well  as  that  of  the  iiis  (see  below). 
It  is  only  in  very  laxgp  doses  that  the  vohmtaiy  muscles  are 
poisoned,  there  being  iiuluGed  in  them  a  tremor  whidi  may 
simulate  c»rdiruuy  convulsions.  The  action  is  a  direct  one  iqxin 
the  muscular  tissue  (d.  the  case  of  the  gland-cells),  since  it  oocnzs 
in  an  animal  whose  motor  nerves  have  been  paralysed  by  cuimre. 

Consciousness  is  entirely  unaffected  by  physostignune,  there 
being  apparently  no  action  on  any  part  of  the  brain  above  the 
meduUa  oblongata.    But  the  influwuy  of  the  alkaloid  upon  lbs 
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spinsl  oord  if  voy  marked  and  chancttaistic  Tin  reflex 
f  imctkMy  of  the  cord  axe  entirely  aboUsbed,  and  it  has  been 
experimentally  shown  that  this  is  due  to  a  dixect  influence  upon 
the  cells  in  the  anterior  comua.  It  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  typical  action  of  strychnine.  Near  the  termination  of  a 
fatal  case  there  »  a  paralysis  <rf  the  sensory  colunms  of  the  a>rd» 
so  that  general  sensibility  is  lowered.  The  alkaloid  caUbarine  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  stimulant  of  the  motor  and  reflex  functions 
of  the  oord,  so  that  only  the  pure  alkaloid  physostigmine  and  not 
aziy  preparation  of  CsJabar  bean  itself  should  be  used  when  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  this  action. 

Besides  the  secretions  already  mentioned  as  being  stimulated, 
the  bfle,  the  tears  and  the  perspiration  are  increased  by  the 
exhibition  of  this  drug. 

There  remains  only  to  consider  its  highly  important  action 
tq>on  the  eye.  Whether  administered  in  the  form  of  the  official 
lamella  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  physostigmine  causes  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil  more  marked  thim  in  the  case  of  any 
other  known  drug.  That  this  action  is  a  direct  and  not  a  nervous 
one  is  shown  1^  the  fact  that  if  the  eye  be  suddenly  shaded  the 
pupil  will  dilate  a  little,  showing  that  the  nerves  which  cause 
dilatation  are  still  competent  after  the  administration  of  physo- 
stigmine. Besides  the  sender  ^^Ice,  the  fibres  of  the 
dliary  muscle  are  stimulated.  There  is  consequentiy  spasm  of 
accommodation,  so  that  dear  vbion  of  distant  objects  becomes 
impossible.  Tlie  intra-ocular  tension  is  markedly  bwered. 
Tliis  action,  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  is  due  to  the  extreme 
pupillary  contraction  which  removes  the  mass  of  the  iris  from 
pressing  upon  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  through  which  the  intra- 
ocular fluids  normally  make  a  very  slow  escape  from  the  eye  into 
its  efferent  lymphatics. 

There  is  a  marked  antagonism  in  nearly  all  important  par- 
ticulars between  the  actions  of  physostigmine  and  of  atropine. 
The  detaibof  this  antagonism,  as  well  as  nearly  all  our  knowledge 
of  this  valuable  drug,  we  owe  to  Sir  Thomas  Eraser,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  therapeutics. 

The  clinical  uses  of  physostigmine  are  based  upon  the  facts  of 
its  pharmacology,  as  above  detailed.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  cases  of  chronic  tonstipation,  and  of  want  of  tone  in  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  urinary  Uadder.  It  has  undoubtedly  been 
oi  value  in  many  cases  of  tetanus,  in  which  it  must  be  given  in 
maximal  doses.  (The  tetanus  antitoxin  should  invariably  be 
employ^  as  well.)  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  differs  from  nearly  all 
other  aulhorities  in  regarding  the  drug -as  useless  in  cases  of 
strychnine  poisoning,  and  the  question  must  be  left  open. 
There  is  some  doubtful  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  alkaloid  in 
chorea.  The  oculist  uses  it  for  at  least  six  purposes.  Its 
stimulant  action  on  the  iris  and  dliary  muscle  is  employed  when 
they  are  weak  or  paralysed.  It  is  used  in  all  cases  wlwre  one 
Deeds  to  reduce  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  in  glaucoma.  It  is  naturally  the  most  effident  agent  in 
relieving  the  discomfort  or  intolerable  pain  of  photophobia; 
and  it  is  the  best  means  of  breaking  down  adhesions  of  the  iris, 
and  of  preventing  prolapse  of  the  iris  after  injuries  to  the  cornea. 
In  fact  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  its  value  in  ophthal- 
mology. The  drug  has  been  highly  and  widely  recommended  in 
general  paralysis,  but  there  remains  grave  doubt  as  to  its  utility 
in  this  disease. 

Toxicology. — ^The  ^mptoms  of  Calabar  bean  poisoning  have 
all  been  stated  above.  The  obvious  antidote  is  atropine,  which 
may  often  succeed;  and  the  other  measures  are  those  usually 
employed  to  stimulate  the  drculation  and  respiration.  Un- 
forttmately  the  antagonism  between  physostigmine  and  atropine 
is  not  perfect,  and  Sir  Thomas  Eraser  has  shown  that  in  such 
cases  there  comes  a  time  when,  if  the  action  of  the  two  drugs  be 
aummated,  death  results  sooner  than  from  either  alone.  Thus 
.atropine  will  save  life  after  three  and  a  half  tiroes  the  fatal  dose 
of  physostigmine  has  been  taken,  but  will  hasten  the  end  if  four 
or  more  times  the  fatal  dose  has  been  ingested.  Thus  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  the  physiological  antidote  only  when  the 
dose  of  the  poison — assuming  estimation  to  be  possible — was 
known  to  be  comparatively  smalL 


GALABAIH  (from  the  Span.  cahboMOf  a  gourd  or  pumpkin, 
possibly  derived  from  the  Pers.  hkarluma,  a  melon),  the  shell  of 
a  gourd  or  pumpkin  made  into  a  vessd  for  holding  Uquida;  also 
a  vessd  of  similar  shape  made  of  other  materials.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  tree  (CresceiUts  Cujete)  of  tropical  America,  whose  gourd-like 
fruit  is  so  hard  that  vessels  made  of  it  can  be  used  over  a  fire 
many  times  before  bdng  burned. 

CALABASH  TKBE,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  known  botanically  as  CrescenHa  Ci^tU  (natural  order, 
Bignoniaoeae).  The  fruit  resembles  a  gourd,  and  has  a  woody 
rind,  which  aifter  ronoval  of  the  pulp  forms  a  *^^*hfifh 

GALABOZO,  or  Calaboso,  an  inland  town  of  VenezueU, 
once  capital  of  the  j^ovince  of  (Taracas  in  the  coloidsl  period,  and 
turn  capital  of  the  state  of  Guirico.  Pop.  (1891)  56x8.  Calaboso 
is  situated  in  the  midst  <rf  an  extensive  Uano  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guirico  river,  325  ft  above  sea-levd  and  xaj  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Caracas.  The  plain  lies  slighUy  above  the  levd  c^  intersecting 
rivers  and  is  frequenUy  flooded  in  the  rainy  season;  in  summer 
the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  the  average  temperature  bdng 
S8**  F.  The  town  is  regulariy  laid  out  with  streets  crossing  at 
right  an^es,  and  possesses  wsveal  fine  old  churches,  a  college  and 
public  school.  It  is  also  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance  because  of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  cattie-raising  country.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  Indian 
town  originally,  and  was  made  one  of  the  trading  stations  of  the 
Compafiia  Guipuzcoana  in  1730.  However,  like  most  Venezuelan 
towns,  Calaboso  made  little  growth  during  the  xgth  century.  In 
1820  the  Spaxush  forces  imder  Morales  were  defeated  here  by  the 
revolutionists  under  Bolivar  and  Paes. 

GALABRSSELLA  (sometimes  spdt  Cakbrasdia),  an  Italian 
card-game  ("  the  little  Calabrian  game  ")  for  three  {layers.  All 
the  tens,  nines  and  dghts  are  removed  from  an  ordiiuxy  pack; 
the  order  of  the  cards  is  three,  two,  ace,  king,  queen,  &c.  In 
scoring  the  ace  counts  3;  the  three  a;  king,  queen  and  knave  i 
each.  The  last  trick  counts  3.  Each  separate  hand  is  a  whole 
game.  One  player  plays  against  the  other  two,  paying  to  each 
or  recdving  from  each  the  difference  betweoi  the  number  of 
points  that  he  and  they  hold.  Each  player  recdves  twelve 
cards,  dealt  two  at  a  time.  The  remainder  form  the  stock, 
which  is  left  face  downwards.  There  are  no  trumps.  The  player 
on  the  dealer's  left  declares  first:  he  can  dther  play  or  pass.  The 
dealer  has  the  last  optioxL  If  one  person  announces  that  he 
plays,  the  others  combine  against  him.  If  all  decline  to  play,  the 
deal  passes,  the  hands  bdng  abandoned.  The  single  pUyer  may 
demand  any  "  three  "  he  chooses,  giving  a  card  in  exchange.  If 
the  three  demanded  is  in  the  stock,  no  other  card  may  be  asked 
for.  If  a  player  hold  all  the  threes,  he  xnay  demand  a  two. 
The  single  player  must  take  one  card  from  the  stock,  in 
exchange  for  one  of  his  own  (which  is  never  exposed)  and  may 
take  more.  He  puts  out  the  cards  he  wishes  to  exchange 
face  downwards,  and  selects  what  he  wishes  from  the  stock, 
which'is  now  exposed;  the  rejected  cards  and  cards  Idt  in  the  stock 
form  the  "  disttrd."  The  player  on  the  dealer's  left  then  leads. 
The  highest  card  wins  the  trick,  there  being  no  trumps.  Players 
must  follow  suit,  if  they  can.  The  single  player  and  the  allies 
collect  all  the  tricks  they  win  respectivdy.  The  winner  of  the 
last  trick,  besides  scoring  three,  adds  the  dhcard  to  his  heap.  The 
heaps  are  then  searched  for  the  scoring  cards,  the  scores  are 
compared  and  the  stakes  paid.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  value  and  the  order  of  the  cards  are  not  the  same,  thus  the 
ace,  whose  value  is  3,  is  only  third  as  a  trick-wiimer;  also  that  it  is 
highly  important  to  win  the  last  trick.  Thirty-five  is  the  full  score. 

CALABRIA,  a  territorial  district  of  both  andent  and  modem 
Italy. 

(i)  The  ancient  district  consbted  of  the  peninsxila  at  its  south- 
east extremity,  between  the  AdriaticSea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
ending  in  the  lapygian  promontory  (Lat.  Promunturium  Sai' 
lentinum;  the  village  upon  it  was  called  Leuca — Gr.  AcvkA, 
white,  from  its  colour — and  is  still  named  S.  Maria  di  Leuca)  and 
corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  modem  pzovince  of  Lecce, 
Bnindisium  and  Tarentum  bdng  its  most  north-westerly  dties, 
though  the  boundary  of  the  latter  extends  somewhat  farther 
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west.  It  is  a  low  terrace  of  limestone,  t)ie  highest  parts  of  which 
seldom  reach  1500  ft.;  the  cliffs,  though  not  high,  are  steep,  and 
it  has  no  rivers  of.  any  importance,  but  despite  lack  of  water  it 
was  (and  is)  remarkably  fertile.  Strabo  mentions  its  pastures 
and  treesr  and  its  olives,  vines  and  fruit  trees  (which  are  still  the 
principal  source  of  prosperity)  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the 
andents.  Tbt  wool  of  Taientum  and  Brundisium  was  also 
famous,  and  at  the  former  place  were  considerable  dye-works. 
These  two  towns  acquired  importance  in  very  early  times  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  their  harbours.  Traces  of  a  prehistoric 
population  of  the  stone  and  early  bronze  age  ar&  to  be  found  all 
over  Calabria.  Especially  noticeable  are  the  menhirs  (^re 
fiUe)  and  the  round  tower-like  specckie  or  truddhi,  which  are 
found  near  Lecce,  Gallipolli  and  Muro  Leccese  (and  only  here  in 
Italy);  they  correspond  to  similar  monuments,  the  perdas 
fittas  and  the  ntwaghi,  of  Sardinia,  and  the  inter-relation 
between  the  two  populations  which  jptoduced  them  requires  care- 
ful study.  Li  272-266  B.C.  we  find  six  triumphs  recorded  in  the 
Roman  fasti  over  the  Tarentini,  Sallentini  and  Messapii,  while 
the  name  Calabria  does  not  occur;  but  after  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  at  Brundisium  in  246-24S  bx.,  and  the  final  subjection  of 
Tarentum  in  209  B.C.,  Calabria  became  the  general  name  for  the 
peninsula.  The  population  declined  to  some  extent;.  Strabo 
(vi.  281)  tells  us  that  in  earlier  days  Calabria  had  been  extremely 
populous  and  had  had  thirteen  cities,  but  that  in  his  time  all 
except  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  which  retained  their  com- 
mercial importance,  had  dwindled  down  to  villages.  The  Via 
Appia,  prolonged  to  Brundisium  perhaps  as  early  as  190  B.c, 
psuued  through  Tarentum;  the  shorter  route  by  Canusium, 
Barium  and  Gnathia  was  only  made  into  a  main  artery  of  com- 
munication by  Trajan  (see  Apfu,  Vu).  The  only  other  roads 
were  the  two  coast  roads,  the  one  from  Brundisium  by  Lupiae, 
the  odier  from  Tarentum  by  Manduria,  Neretum,  Aletium  (with 
a  branch  to  Callipolis)  and  Veretum  (hence  a  branch  to  Leuca), 
which  met  at  Hydruntum.  Augustus  joined  Calabria  to  Apulia 
and  the  territory  of  the  Hxipinr  to  form  the  second  regbn  of 
Italy.  From  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  find  Calabria  for 
juridical  purposes  associated  either  with  Apulia  or  with  Lucania 
and  the  district  of  the  Bruttii,  while  IModetian  placed  it  under 
one  corrector  with  Apulia.  The  loss-of  the  name  Calabria  came 
with  the  Lombard  conquest  of  this  district,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  of  the  Bruttii,  which  the  Byzantine  empire 
still  heki. 

(2)  The  modem  Calabria  consists  of  the  south  extremity  of  Italy 
(the  "  toe  of  the  boot "  in  the  popular  simile,  while  the  ancient 
Calabria,  with  which  the  present  province  of  Lecce  more  or  less 
coinddes,  is  the  "  heel  **),  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of 
Potenza  (Basilicata)  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Area 
SSiQ-sq.m.  The  north  boundary  is  rather  farther  north  than  that 
of  the  ancient  district  of  the  Bruttii  (q.v.),  Calabria  acquired  its 
present  name  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  supremacy,  after  the 
ancient  Calabria  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards  and 
been  lost  to  the  Eastern  empire  about  a  J>.  668.  The  name  is  first 
found  in  the  modem  sense  in  Paulus  Diaconus's  Historia  LangO' 
bardorum  (end  of  the  8th  century).  It  is  mainly  mountainous; 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district  the  mountains  still 
belong  to  the  Apennines  proper  (the  highest  point,  the  Monte 
Pollino,  7325  ft.,  is  on  the  boundary  between  Basilicata  and 
Calabria) ,  but  after  the  plain  of  Sibari,  traversed  by  the  Crati  (anc. 
Crathis,  a  river  58  m.  long,  the  only  considerable  one  in  Calabria), 
the  granite  mountains  of  Calabria  proper  (though  still  called 
Apennines  in  ordinary  usage)  begiiu  They  consist  of  two  groups. 
The  first  extends  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  about  22  m.  wide,  formed 
by  the  gulfs  of  S.  Eufemia  and  Squillace;  its  highest  point  ifr  the 
Botte  Donate  (6330  ft.).  It  is  in  modem  times  generally  called 
the  Sila,  in  contradistinction  to  the  second  (southern)  group,  the 
Aspromonte  (6420  ft.);  the  andents  on  the  other  hand  applied 
the  name  Sila  to  the  southern  group.  The  rivers  in  both  parts  of 
the  chain  are  short  and  unimportant.  The  mountain  districts  are 
in  parts  covered  with  forest  (though  less  so  than  in  ancient  times), 
still  largely  government  property,  while  in  much  of  the  rest  there 
is  good  pasture.    The  scenery  is  fine,  though  the  country  is  hardly 


at  all  visited  by  travellers.  The  coast  sti^>  is  veiy  fertSe,  and 
though  some  parts  are  almost  deserted  owing  to  malaria,  othca 
produce  wine,  olive-oil  and  fruit  (oranges  and  lemons,  figs,  fe.) 
in  abundance,  the  neighbourhood  of  Reggio  being  rspnTJally 
fertile.  The  neighbourhood  of  Cosenza  is  also  highly  cultivated; 
and  at  the  latter  place  a  school  of  agriculture  has  been  fosBded, 
though  the  methods  used  in  many  parts  of  Calabria  are  still 
primitive.  Wheat, rice, cotton, liquorice, sa£fion and tobacooaie 
also  cultivated.  The  coast  fisheries  are  important,  cspedally  ia 
and  near  the  straits  of  Messina.  Commercial  oisanization  ii, 
however,  wanting.  The  dimate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  while  snow 
lies  on  the  mountain-tops  for  at  least  half  the  year.  v^wf\t^^\,^ 
are  frequent  and  have  done  great  damage:  that  of  the  autnnm  of 
1905  was  very  disastrous  (O.  Malagtxii,  Qilabria  De^laia,  Romt, 
1905)1  but  it  was  surpassed  in  its  effects  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake of  1908,  by  which  Messina  {q.t.)  was  destroyed,  and 
in  Calabria  itself  Reggio  and  numerous  smaller  {daces  roiBed. 
The  railway  communications  are  sufficient  for  the  coast  districts; 
there  are  lines  along  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  (the  latter 
forms  part  of  the  through  route  by  land  from  Italy  to  Sdly, 
ferry-boats  traversing  the  Strait  of  Messina  with  the  through 
trains  on  board)  which  meet  at  Reggio  di  Calabria.  They  are 
connected  by  a  brandi  from  Marina  di  Catanzaio  passiag 
through  Catanzaro  to  S.  Eufemia;  and  there  is  aho  a  line  from 
Sibari  up  the  valley  of  the  Crati  to  Cosenza  and  Pietrafitta. 
The  interior  Is  otherwise  untouched  by  zaitways;  indeed 
many  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  can  only  be  approadxd 
by  paths;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  eooDomk 
difficulties  of  Calabria.  Another  is  the  unequal  distiibutioB 
of  wealth,  there  being  pnctically  iw  middle  class;  a  third 
is  the  injudicious  disforestatk>n  whidi  has  been  carried  on 
without  regard  to  the  future.  The.  natural  diedc  upon  tonvnts 
is  thus  removed,  and  they  sometimes  do  great  damage.  The 
Calabrian  costumes  are  still  mudi  worn  in  the  remoter  districts: 
they  vary  considerably  in  the  di£ferent  villages.  There  is,  and 
has  been,  considerable  emigration  to  America,  but  many  <rf  the 
emigrants  return,  forming  a  slightly  hif^ia  class,  aiMl  ptododsg 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  payment  to  cultivatocs,  whidi  has  inatased 
the  difficulties  of  the  small  proprietors.  The  *inaiitM^f  and  bige 
number  of  the  communes,  and  the  consequently  large  immber  of 
the  professional  classes  and  officials,  are  other  difficulties,  which, 
noticeable  throughout  Italy,  are  especially  felt  in  Calabria.  The 
population  of  Calabria  was  1 439,3  29  in  1901 .  The  chief  towns  of 
the  province  of  Catanzaro  were  in  1901 :— Catanzaro  (32,005). 
Nicastro  (18,150),  Montdeone  (13^1),  Cotrone  (9545),  total  of 
province  (1871)  4x2,226;  (1901)  498,791;  number  of  oomBranes, 
152;  of  the  province  of  Cosenza,  Coseiua  (20^57),  Cort^kno 
Calabro  (i  s.379)i  Rossano  (i3dS4),  S.  Giovanni  in  Fioi«  (13,288). 
CastroviUari  (9945)»  total  Of  province  (x87r)  440,468;  (1901) 
503.339)  nimiber  of  communes,  151;  of  the  province  of  Reggio, 
Reggio  di  Calabria  (44)S69)i  P^lmi  (r3  J46),  Cittaaova  (11,782), 
GioiosaIonica(x  i,2oo),BagnaraCalabra  (i  1,136),  Sidemo  Marina 
(xo,775)*  Gerace  (10,572),  Polistena  (xo,xx2);  number  of  cooi- 
munes  106;  total  of  province  (1871)  353,608;  (1901)  437,209. 
A  feature  of  modem  Calabria  is  the  existence  of  several  AXfaaniaa 
colonies,  founded  in  the  15th  antury  by  AlKunian^  opelled 
by  the  Turks,  who  still  speak  their  own  language,  wcsr  their 
national  costume,  and  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rite. 
Similar  colonies  exist  in  Sidly,  notaUy  at  Piana  dd  Gred  near 
Palermo."  (T.  As.) 

CALAFAT,  a-  town  of  Rumania  in  the  department  of  Doljiu; 
on  the  river  Danube,  opposite  the  Bulgarian  fortress  off  Vidin. 
Pop.  (1900)  7113.  Calafat  is  an  important  centre  off  the  grain 
trade,  and  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  principal 
Walachiah  railways,  and  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Vidin.  It  was 
founded  in  the  X4th  century  by  Genoese  colonists,  who  employed 
large  numbers  of  workmen  (/Calfats)  in  repairing  sfaxps— which 
industry  gave  its  name  to  the  place.  In  1854  a  Russian  force 
was  defeated  At  Calafat  by  the  Turks  under  Ahmed  Pasha,  who 
surprised  the  enemy's  camp. 

CALAH  (so  hi  the  Bible;  Kahk  in  the  Assyrian  msotptioBs), 
an  ancient  dty  situated  in  the  angle  formedby  the  Ti^  said 
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the  upper  Zab,  19  m.  S.  df  Nineveh,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Aaayria.  According  to  the  inscriptions,  it  was  huilt  by  Shalr< 
maneser  L  about  1300  B.C.,  as  a  residence  dty  in  place  of  the 
dder  Assur.  After  that  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  or 
been  destroyed,  but  was  restored  by  Assur-nasir^al,  about 
880  B.C.,  and  from  that  time  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
power  it  remained  a  residence  dty  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  It 
shared  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians  toward  the  dose  of  the  7th  century, 
and  from  that  time  has  remained  a  ruin.  The  site  was  discovered 
by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  in  1845,  in  the  td  of  Nimrud.  Hebrew 
tradition  (in  the  J  narrative,  Genesis  x.  xi,  12)  mentions  Calah 
as  built  by  Nimrod.  Modem  Arabic  tradition  likewise  ascribes 
the  ruins,  like  those  of  Birs  Nioirud,  near  Babylon,  to  Nimrod, 
because  they  are  the  most  prominent  ruins  of  that  region. 
Similarly  the  andent  dike  in  the  river  Tigris  at  this  point  is 
ascribed  to  Nimrod.  The  ruin  mounds  of  Nimrud  consist  of  an 
oblong  endosure,  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  andent  dty,  of 
which  fifty-eight  towers  have  been  traced  on  the  N.  and  about 
fifty  on  the  £.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  this  oblong  is  an  dcvated 
platform  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  paralldogram,  some  600 
yds.  from  N.  to  S.  and  400  yds.  from  E.  to  W.,  raised  on  an 
average  about  40  ft.  above  the  plain,  with  a  lofty  cone  140  ft 
high  in  the  N.W.  comer.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  raised  plat- 
form of  unbaked  brick,  faced  with  baked  bricks  and  stone,  on 
tvhich  stood  the  prindpal  palaces  and  temples  of  the  dty,  the 
cone  at  the  N.W,  representing  thezigguratt  or  stage-tower,  of  the 
prindpal  temple.  Originally  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Tigris,  this 
platform  now  stands  some  distance  £.  of  the  river.  Here  Layard 
conducted  excavations  from  1845  to  2847,  and  again  from  1849 
to  X851.  The  means  at  his  disposal  were  inadequate,  his  ex- 
cavations were  incomplete  and  also  unsdentific  in  that  his  prime 
object  was  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  and  museum  objects; 
but  he  was  wonderfiilly  successful  in  achieving  the  results  at 
which  be  aimed,  and  the  numerous  statues,  monuments,  inscribed 
stones,  bronze  objects  and  the  like  found  by  him  in  the  ruins  of 
Calah  are  among  the  most  predous  possessions  of  the  British 
Museum.  Excavations  were  also  conducted  by  Hormuzd  Rassan 
in  1853-1854,  and  again  in  1878,  and  by  George  Smith  in  1873. 
But  while  supplementing  in  some  important  respects  Lasrard's 
excavations,  this  later  work  added  relatively  little  to  his  dis- 
coveries whether  of  objects  or  of  facts.  The  prindpal  buildings 
discovered  at  Calah  are :— (a)  the  North-West  palace,  south  of  the 
tiggurai,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  Assyriaii  buildings 
known,  about  350  ft.  square,  consisting  of  a  central  court,  129  ft. 
by  90  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  halls  and  chambers.  This 
palace  was  originally  constmcted  by  Assur-nasir-pal  L  (885-860 
B.C.),  and  restored  and  reoccupied  by  Saxgon  (722-705  b.c.). 
In  jt  were  found  the  winged  lions,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  fine  series  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs  glorifying  the  deeds  of 
Assur-nasir-pal  in  war  and  peace,  and  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  vessels  and  ixnplemehts,  numbering  over  200  pieces; 
{b)  the  OntnJ  palace,  in  the  interior  of  the  mound,  toward  its 
sou^em  end,  erected  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (860-825  B.C.)  and 
rebuilt  by  Tiglath-pileser  IIL  (745-727  b.c.).  Here  were  found 
the  famous  bhuJc  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  inscription  on  which  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of 
Qmri,  is  mentioned,  the  great  winged  bulb,  and  also  a  fine  series 
of  slabs  representing  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Tiglath-pileser; 
(c)  the  South- West  palace,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  platform,  an 
uncompleted  building  of  Esarhaddon  (68x-668  B.C.),  who  robbed 
the  North- West  and  Central  palaces,  effacing  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  to  obtain  nuLterial  for  his  construction;  (d)  the 
smaller  West  palace,  between  the  South-West  and  the  North- 
West  palaces,  a  constraction  of  Hadad-nirari  or  Adadnirari  IIJ. 
(812-783  B.C.);  (e)  the  South-East  palace,  built  by  Assur-etil- 
ilani,  after  626  b.c,  for  his  harem,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
platform,  above  the  remains  of  an  older  similar  palace  oi  Shal- 
maneser; if)  two  sm^l  temples  of  Assur-nasir-pal,  in  connexion 
with  the  tiggurai  in  the  N.W.  comer;  and  ig)  a  temple  called 
E-Zida,  and  dedicated  to  Nebo,  near  the  South-East  palace. 
From  the  number  of  colossal  figure^  of  Nebo  discovered  here  it 


would  appear  that  the  cult  of  Nebo  was  a  favourite  one,  at  least 
during  the  later  period.  The  other  buildings  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  platform  had  been  ruined  by  the  post-Assyrian  use  of  the 
mound  for  a  cemetery,  and  for  tunnels  for  the  storage  and 
concealment  of  grain.  While  the  mins  of  Calah  were  remarkably 
rich  in  monumental  material,  enamdled  bricks,  bronze  and  ivory 
objects  and  the  like,  they  yidded  few  of  the  inscribed  clay  tablets 
found  in  such  great  numbers  at  Nineveh  and  various  Babylonian 
sites.  Not  A  few  of  the  astrolosjcal  and  omen  tablets  in  the 
Kuyunjik  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  however,  although 
found  at  Nineveh,  were  executed,  according  to  their  own  testi- 
mony, at  Calah  for  the  roMup^rri  or  prindpal  librarian  during 
the  rdgns  of  Sargon  and  Seimacherib  (716-684  B.C.).  From  this 
it  would  appeiar  that  there  was  at  that  time  at  Calah  a  library 
or  a  collection  of  archives  which  was  later  removed  to  Nineveh. 
In  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  religious  renown,  Calah  was 
inferior  to  the  older  cq>ital,  Assur,  while  in  population  and 
general  importance  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  ndghbouring 
Nineveh.  There  is  no  proper  ground  for  regarding  it,  as  some 
Biblical  scholars  of  a  former  generation  did,  through  a  false 
interpretation  c^  the  book  of  Jonah,  as  a  part  or  suburb  of 
Nineveh. 
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CALAHORRA  (anc.  Calagurris)t  a  dty  of  northem  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Logrofio;  on  the  left  buik  of  the  river  Cidacos, 
which  eiiters  the  Ebro  3  m.  E.,  and  on  the  Bilbao-Saragossa 
railway.  Pop.  (1900)  9475.  Calahorra  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  overiooking  the  wide  Ebro  valley,  which  supplies  its  markets 
with  an  abundance  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  flax.  Its  cathedra), 
which  probably  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Calahorra 
in  the  5th  century,  was  restored  in  1485,  and  subsequently  so 
much  altered  that  little  of  the  original  Gothic  stmcture  survives. 
The  Casa  Santa,  aimually  visited  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims 
on  the  31st  of  August,  is  said  to  contain  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
Emeterius  and  Celedonius,  who  were  beheaded  in  the  3rd  or 
4th  century,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral.  Their 
heads,  according  to  local  legend,  were  cast  into  the  Ebro,  and, 
after  floating  out  to  sea  and  rounding  the  Iberian  peninsula,  are 
now  preserved  at  Santander. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  Roman  Calagurris  are  the  vestiges 
of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre.  Calagurris  became  famous 
in  76  B.C.,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  against  Pompey 
by.the  adherents  of  Sertorius.  Four  years  later  it  was  captured 
by  Pompey's  legate,  Afranius,  after  starvation  had  reduced  the 
garrison  to  caimibalism.  Under  Augustus  (3X  b.c.-aj>.  14) 
Calagurris  received  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtizenship,  and  at  a 
later  date  it  was  given  the  additional  name  of  Nassica  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calagurris  Fibula' 
rensist,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  rhetoridan 
(^uintiiian  was  bom.  at  Calagurris  Nassica  about  aj>.  35. 

CALAIS,  a  seaport  and  manufacturing  town  of  northem 
France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  x8  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Dover,  and  X85  m.  N.  of  Paris  by  the  Northem  railway.  Pop. 
(X906)  59,623.  Calais,  formeriy  a  cdebratcd  fortress,  is  de- 
fended by  four  forts,  not  of  modem  constmction,  by  a  dtadd 
built  in  X560,  which  overlooks  it  on  the  west,  and  by  batteries. 
The  old  town  stands  on  an  isUmd  hemmed  in  by  the  canal  and 
the  harbour  basins,  which  divide  it  from  the  much  more  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  quarter  of  St  Pierre,  enveloping  it  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  demolition  of  the  ramparts  of  Old  Calais 
was  followed  by  the  constmction  of  a  new  drde  of  defences, 
embracing  both  the  old  and  new  quarters,  and  strengthened  by  a 
deep  moat.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  town  is  the  Place  d'Armes, 
in  which  stands  the  former  h6tel-de-ville  (rebuilt  in  1740,  re- 
stored in  X867),  with  busU  of  Eustache  de  St  Pierre,  Frauds, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  belfry  bdongs  to 
the  1 6th  and  early  X7th  century.  Close  by  is  the  Tour  du  Guet, 
or  watch-tower,  used  as  a  lighthouse  until  1S48.  The  churdi  of 
Notre-Dame,  built  during  the  English  occupancy  of  Calais,  has  a 
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fine  high  altar  of  the  X7th  centuty;  its  lofty  tower  served  as  a 
landmark  for  saflors.  A  gateway  flanked  by  turrets  (x4th 
century)  is  a  relic  of  the  H6tel  de  Guise,  btiilt  as  a  gild  haJl  for 
the  English  woolstaplers,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Guise  as  a 
reward  for  the  recapture  of  Calais.  The  modem  town-hall  and 
a  church  of  the  ZQth  century  are  the  chief  buildings  of  the  quarter 
of  St  Pierre.  Csdais  has  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  tribunal 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  commercial  and  industrial  school, 
and  a  communal  college. 

The  harbour  is  entered  from  the  toads  by  way  of  a  channel 
leading  to  the  outer  harbour  which  communicates  with  a  floating 
basin  as  acres  in  extent,  on  the  east,  and  with  the  older  and 
less  commodious  portion  of  the  harbour  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  old  town.  Tlie  harbour  is  connected  1^  canals  with  the 
river  Aa  and  the  navigaUe  waterways  of  the  department. 

Calais  is  the  principal  port  for  the  continental  passenger 
traffic  with  England  carried  on  by  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham 
ahd  the  Northern  of  France  railways.  The  average  number  of 
passengers  between  Dover  and  CaJajs  for  the  years  1902-1906 
inclusive  was  3zSiOxa.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  exports  are  wines,  especially 
champagne,  spirits,  hay,  straw,  wool,  potatoes,  woven  goods, 
fruit,  glass-ware,  lace  and  metal-ware.  Imports  include  cotton 
and  ^  goods,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  timber,  raw  wool, 
cotton  yam  and  cork.  During  the  five  years  X90'i-X905  the 
average  annual  value  of  exports  was  £8,388,000  (£6,363,000  in 
the  years  X896-X900),  of  imports  £4,z45/xx>  (£3,759>ooo  in  1896- 
Z900).  In  X905,  exclusive  of  passenger  and  mail  boats,  there 
entered  the  port  848  vessels  of  3x3477  tons^md  cleared  857  of 
305,284  tons,  these  being  engaged  in  the  general  carzying  trade  of 
the  port.  The  main  industry  of  Calais  is  the  manufacture  of  tulle 
and  lace,  for  which  it  is  the  chief  centre  in  France.  Brewing, 
saw-milling,  boat-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  biscuits, 
soap  find  submarine  cables  are  also  carried  oil  Deep-sea  and 
.coast  fishing  for  cod,  herring  axid  mackerel  employ  over  1000 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Calais  was  a  petty  fishing-village,  with  a  natural  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  a  stream,  till  the  end  of  the  xoth  centuzy.  It  was 
first  improved  by  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  997,  and 
afterwards,  in  1224,  was  regulariy  fortified  by  Philip  Hurepel, 
count  of  Boulogne.  It  was  besieged  in  X346,  after  thie  battle  of 
Cr£cy,  by  Edward  III.  and  held  out  resolutely  by  the  bravery  of 
Jean  de  Vieime,  its  governor,  till  after  nearly  a  year's  siege 
famine  forced  it  to  surrender.  Its  inhabitants  were  saved  from 
massacre  by  the  devotion  of  Eustacbe  de  St  Pierre  and  six 
of  the  dilef  citizens,  who  were  themselves  q>ared  at  the  prayer  of 
Queen  PhiUppa.  The  dty  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
till  X  558 ,  when  it  was  taken  by  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men  from  the  ill-provided  En^ish  gazrisoxi,  only  800 
strong,  after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  From  this  time  the  CalaUis 
or  territory  of  Calais  was  known  as  the  Pays  Reconquis*  It  was 
held  by  the  Spaniards  from  1595  to  1598,  but  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins. 

CALAIS,  a  dty  and  sub-port  of  entry  of  Washington  county, 
Maine,  UJS.A.,  on  the  Saint  Croix  river,  za  m.  from  its  mouth, 
opposite  Saint  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  bridges.  Pop.  (Z890)  7290;  (1900)  7655  (1908 
being  foreign-bom) ;  (x9xb)  6x  t6.  It  is  served  by  the  Washiiigton 
Coimty  raUway  (zo2'5  m.  to  Washington  Juzictlon,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Maine  Central  railway),  and  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Boston,  Portland  and  Saint  Johns.  In  the  dty  limits 
are  the  post'-oflices  of  Calais,  MiUtown  and  Red  Beach.  Tlie  dty 
has  a  sznall  public  library.  The  valley  here  is  wide  and  deep,  the 
banks  of  the  river  bold  and  picturesque,  and  the  tide  rises  and 
faUs  about  25  ft.  Tlie  dty  has  important  interests  in  lumber, 
besides  foundries,  machine  shops,  granite  works — there  are 
several  gnmite  (notably  red  granite)  quarries  in  the  vicinity— a 
tamiery,  azid  manufactories  of  sImcs  and  calcined  plaster.  Big 
Island,  now  in  the  dty  of  Calais,  was  visited  in  the  winter  of 
Z604-X605  by  Pierre  du  Guast,  sieur  de  Monts.  Calais  was  first 
settled  in  X779,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  i8$z. 


GALAb  and  ZETE8  (the  Borcadae),  in  Greek  mythokigy,  t^ 
winged  twin  sons  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  On  their  amval 
with  the  Argonauts  at  Salmydessus  in  Thraoe,  they  Ubcntcd 
their  sister  Qeopatra,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prisozL  with  bir 
two  sons  by  her  husband  Phineus,  the  king  of  tlie  cQCBtTy 
(Sophodes,  Antigone,  966;  Diod.  Sic  iv.  44).  Acoorduaig  to 
another  story,  they  ddivezed  Phineus  from  the  Harpies  (9s:),  in 
pursuit  of  whom  they  perished  (ApoUodorus  i.  9;  m.  ici 
Others  say  that  they  were  slain  by  Heradea  near  tlie  tslasd  of 
Tenos,  in  cozisequence  of  a  quazrd  with  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
Argonauts,  or  because  they  refused  to  wait  durii^  the  aeaidi  for 
Hylas,  the  favourite  of  Herades  (Hyginus,  Fab.,  r4.  273;  sd^ci 
on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  L  1304).  T^y  ^^en  chaxtged  by  the 
gods  into  winds,  and  the  pillars  over  their  tombs  in  Tenos  wexe 
said  to  wave  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  like  the 
Harpies,  Calafs  and  2^tes  are  obvious  personifications  of  winds. 
Legend  attributed  the  foundation  of  Cales  in  Campania  Co 
Calais  (Silius  Italicus  viii.  5Z2). 

CALAMINE,  a  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  sine  caxbonate. 
ZnCOi,  and  forming  an  important  ore  of  zinc  It  b  riiombobedial 
in  crystallization  and  isomorphous  with  caldte  and  cliaJjtite. 
Distinct  crystals  are  somewhat  rare;  they  have  the  foon  of  the 
primitive  rhombohedron  (11^*72*  2oO»  the  faces  of  which  are 
generally  curved  and  rough.  Botryoidlal  and  stalactitSc  maascs 
are  more  common,  or  again  tlie  mineral  znay  be  coizii»ct  ami 
granular  or  loose  and  earthy.  As  in  the  other  zhombohei^ 
carboziates,  the  crystals  possess  perfect  deavages  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  rhombohedrozi.  The  hardneti  is  5;  qwdfic  gravity, 
4*4.  The  colour  of  the  pure  mineral  is  white;  znore  often  it  is 
brownish,  sometimes  green  or  blue:  a  bri^t-ycHow  variety 
containing  cadmium  has  been  found  in  Aikansas*  and  is 
known  locally  as  "turkey-fat  ore."  The  pure  ■w»^ri«i 
contains  52%  of  cine,  but  this  is  often  partJy  replaced 
isomozphously  by  smaU  azxiounts  of  iron  and  iBanganeK, 
traces  of  caldum  and  magnpsintn,  and  sometiiiies  by  copper  or 
cadmium. 

Calamine  is  found  in  beds  and  veins  in  limestone  rocks,  azid  is 
often  associated  with  galena  and  blende.  It  is  a  product  cf 
alteration  of  blende,  having  been  formed  £rom  this  by  the  action 
of  carbonated  waters;  or  in  znany  cases  the  sine  gnipfc^A-  j^^y 
have  been  first  oxidised  to  sulphate,  whidi  in  solotion  acted  oa 
the  surroundhig  limestone,  produdngsiztc  carbonate.  Tlie  latter 
mode  of  origin  is  suggested  ^  the  frequent  occurrence  of  calanuBe 
pseudomorphous  after  caldte,  that  is,  having  the  form  of  caldte 
czystals.  Deposits  of  calamine  have  been  extensively  mizied 
in  the  limestones  of  the  Mendip  HQls,  in  Detbyshize,  and  at 
Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland.  It  also  occurs  in  Isiige  amount  in 
the  province  of  Santaxuier  in  Spain,  in  Missouri,  aind  at  several 
other  places  where  zinc  ores  are  mixied.  The  best  czystals  of  the 
mineral  were  found  many  years  ago  at  Chessy  near  Lyons;  these 
are  rhombohedra  of  a  fine  app]e*gzeen  colour.  A  tranahiceBt 
botzyoidal  calamine  banded  with  blue  azid  green  b  foozid  at 
Laurion  in  Greece,  and  has  sometimes  been  cot  and  p^fTV*T  far 
small  ornaments  such  as  brooches. 

The  name  calamine  (German,  Galmd),  from  lapis  csfaamidrir. 
a  Latin  corruption  of  cadmia  (mui/sla),  the  old  nanae  for  sine 
ores  in  gexieral  (G.  AgricoU  in  1546  derived  it  ham  the  Latia 
calamus,  a  reed) ,  was  early  used  indiscziminatdy  for  the  carbonate 
and  the  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  and  even  now  both  spedes  are 
induded  by  miners  under  the  saizie  tarn.  The  two  mizienls  often 
dosdy  resemble  each  other  in  appearance,  and  can  nsoaDy  only 
be  distinguished  by  chemical  azialysis;  they  were  fint  so 
distinguished  by  James  Smithson  in  1803.  F.  S.  Bcndant  ia 
1832  restricted  the  name  calamine  to  the  hydrous  silicate  and 
proposed  the  name  "  smithsontte  "  for  the  carbonate,  and  these 
meanings  of  the  terms  are  now  adopted  1^  Dana  and  many  other 
mineralogbts.  Unfortunatdy,  however,  in  Fji^and  (foBowfog 
Brooke  and  Miller,  Z852)  these  designations  have  been  reverMd. 
calamine  being  used  for  the  carbonate  and  smithsonile  fnr  the 
silicate.  This  unfortunate  confusion  is  somewhat  Wf*«^  by 
the  use  of  the  terms  zinc-spar  and  hemimocphite  (f  a)  for  the 
carbonate  and  silicate  respectively.  CU  J.  SJ 
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CALAMU,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century  b.c.  He  made  statues  of  Apollo  the  averter  of  ill, 
Hcxmes  the  nun-bearer,  Aphrodite  and  other  deities,  as  wdl  as 
part  df  a  ehariot  group  for  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  His  works 
are  praised  by  ancient  critics  for  delicacy  and  grace^  as  opposed 
to  breadth  and  force.  Archaeologists  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
bronze  charioteer  recently  found  at  Delphi  as  a  work  of  Calamis; 
but  the  evidence  is  not  condiuive  (see  Gkzek  Art), 

CALAMT,  EDUVHOK  known  as  "  the  elder "  (1600-1666), 
P■T^|[^^*li  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  of  Huguenot  descent  in 
Walbrook,  London,  in  Febniaxy  1600,  and  educated  at  Pembroke 
Han,  Cambridge,  where  his  opposition  t6  the  Arminian  party, 
then  powerful  in  that  society,  excluded  him  from  a  fellowship. 
Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  however,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  gave  him  the  living  of  St  Maiy,  Swafiham  Prior,  which  he, 
hdd  tin  1636.  He  then  removed  to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he 
acted  as  lecturer  for  ten  years,  retiring  when  his  bishop  (Wren) 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonial  articles.  In 
1636  he  was  appointed,  rector  (or  pnhaps  only  lecturer)  of 
Rochford  in  Essex,  which  was  so  unhealthy  that  he  had  soon  to 
leave  it,  and  in  1639  he  was  dected  to  tht  perpetual  curacy  of 
St  Mary  Aldcrmanbury  in  London,  where  he  had  a  large  following. 
Up<m  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  (Ustinguished 
himself  In  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  cause,  and  had  a  prindpal 
share  in  writing  the  conciliatory  work  known  as  Smectymnuus, 
against  Bishc^  Joseph  Hall's  presentation  of  episcopacy.  The 
initials  of  the  names  of  the  several  contributors  formed  the  name 
under  which  it  was  published,  viz.,  S.  Marshal,  E.  Calamy, 
T.  Young,  M.  Newcomen  and  W.  Spurstow.  Calamy  was  an 
active  member  in  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  and, 
refusing  to  advance  to  Congregationalism,  found  in  Ftesby- 
terianism  the  middle  course  which  best  suited  his  views  of 
theology  and  church  government.  He  opposed  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  lived  quietly  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  was 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  king's  return;  for  this  he  was  after- 
wards offered  the  bi^opric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfidd,  but 
declined  it,  it  is  said,  on  his  wife's  persuasion.  He  was  made  one 
of  Charles's  chaplains,  and  vainly  tried  to  secxire  the  legal 
ratification  of  Charles's  declaration  of  the  35th  of  October  1660. 
He  was  ejected  for  Nonconformity  in  i66a,  and  was  so  affected  by 
the  sight  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  London 
that  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  39th  of  October  r666. 
He  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  church,  near  the  place  where 
the  pullet  had  stood.  His  publications  are  almost  entirdy 
sermons.  His  ddcst  son  (Edmund),  known  as  "  the  younger," 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ejected  from  the  rectory 
of  Moreton,  Essex,  in  z663.  He  was  ot  a  retiring  disposition 
and  moderate  views,  and  died  in  1685. 

CALAHT,  BDMUND  (1671-1733),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  the  only  son  of  Edmund  Calamy  "  the  younger,"  was 
bom  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Aldermanbury,  on 
the  5th  of  April  1671.  He  was  sent  to  various  schools,  induding 
Merchant  Taylors',  and  in  1688  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Utrecht.  WUIe  there,  he  declined  an  offer  of  a  professor's  chair 
in  the  university  of  Eidinburgh  made  to  him  by  the  prindpal, 
WiQiam  Carstares,  who  had  gone  over  on  purpose  to  find  suitable 
men  for  such  posts.  After  his  return  to  England  inidpr  he  began 
to  study  divinity,  and  on  Baxter's  advice  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  much  infiuenced  by  Chillingworth.  He  declined  invita- 
tions ^m  Andover  and  Bristol,  and  accepted  one  as  assistant  to 
Matthew  Sylvester  at  Blackfriars  (1692).  In  Jimc  r694  he  was 
publidy  ordained  at  Annesley's  meeting-house  in  Little  St 
Helen's,  and  soon  afterwards  was  invited  to  become  assistant  to 
Daniel  Williams  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  In  r703  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  lecturers  in  Salters'  Hall,  and  in  1703  he 
succeeded  Vincent  Alsop  as  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in 
Westminster.  In  1709  Calamy  made  a  tour  throu^  Scotland, 
and  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  on  him  by  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Gla^ow.  Cahuny's 
forty-one  publications  are  mainly  sermons,  but  his  fame  rests  on 
hb  nonconformist  biographies.  His  first  essay  was  a  table  of 
contents  to  Baxter's  Narratite  of  his  life  and  times,  which  was 


sent  to  the  press  in  1696;  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  work 
itsdf  and  added  to  it  an  index,  and,  reflecting  on  the  usefulness 
of  the  bonk,  he  saw  the  expediency  <rf  continuing  it,  as  Baxter's 
history  came  no  further  than  the  year  1684.  Accordingly,  he 
composed  an  abridgment  of  it,  with  an  account  of  many  other 
ministers  who  were  ejected  after  the  restraation  of  Charles  H.; 
their  apology,  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity 
and  practice  as  to  stated  and  occasional  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England;  and  a  continuation  of  their  history  until  the 
year  1691.  This  work  was  published  in  1703.  The  most  im- 
portant chapter  (ix.)  is  that  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
ministers  ejected  in  z66a;  it  was  afterwards  published  as  a 
distinct  volume.  He  afterwards  published  a  moderate  defence 
of  Nonconformity,  in  three  tracts,  in  answer  to  some  tracts  of 
Benjamin,  afterwards  Bishop,  Hoadly.  In  1713  he  published  a 
second  edition  (3  vols.)  of  hii  AbndgmeiU  of  Baxter's  History,  in 
which,  among  various  additions,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
history  through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Occasional  Bill.  At  the  end  is  subjoined  the 
refonned  liturgy,  which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
bishops  in  x66r,  £ir7i8hewroteavindicationofhisgrandfather 
and  several  other  persons  against  certain  reflections  cast  upon 
them  l^  Laurence  Echard  in  his  ITis^oryff/JSnftoiitf.  In  1719  he 
published  The  Clmrck  amd  Ihe  Dissenters  Compared  as  to  Persecu- 
tioHy  and  in  Z738  appeared  his  Continuatien  of  the  Account  of  the 
ejected  ministers  and  teachers,  a  volume  which  is  really  a  series 
of  emendations  of  the  previously  published  account  He  died  on 
the  3rd  of  June  Z733,  having  been  married  twice  and  leaving  six 
of  his  thirteen  children  to  survive  him.  Calamy  was  a  kindly 
man,  frankly  self-oonsdous,  but  very  free  from  jealousy.  He 
was  an  able  diplomatist  and  generally  secured  his  ends.  His 
great  hero  was  Baxter,  of  whom  he  wrote  three  distinct  monoirs. 
His  ddest  son  Edmund  (the  fourth)  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Londcm  and  died  1755;  another  son  (Edmund,  the  fifth)  was 
a  barrister  who  died  in  18x6;  and  this  one's  son  (Edmund,  the 
sixth)  died  in  1850,  his  younger  brother  Michad,  the  last  of  the 
direct  Calamy  line,  surviving  till  1876. 

CALARA8HI  (CdUrasi),  the  capiUl  of  the  Jalomitsa  depart- 
ment, Rumania,  situated  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Borcea  branch 
of  the  Danube,  amid  wide  fens,  north  oi  which  extends  the 
desolate  Baragan  Steppe.  Pop.  CX900)  ix,o34.  Calaranhi  has  a 
considoable  transit  tnde  in  wheat,  linseed,  hemp,  timber  and 
fish  from  a  broad  mere  on  the  west  or  from  the  Danube.  Small 
vessds  carry  cargo  to  Braila  and  Galatz,  and  a  branch  railway 
from  Calarashi  traverses  the  Steppe  from  south  to  north,  and 
meets  the  main  line  between  Bucharest  and  Constantsa. 

GALAS,  JEAN  (x698-z763),  a  Protestant  merchant  at  Totdouse, 
whose  legal  murder  is  a  celebrated  case  in  French  history.  His 
wife  was  an  Englishwoman  of  French  extraction.  They  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughtos.  His  son  Louis  had  embraced* 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  through  the  persuasions  of  a  female 
domestic  who  had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  family.  In  October 
Z761  viother  son,  Antoine,  hanged  himself  in  his  father's  ware- 
house. The  crowd,  which  collected  on  so  shocking  a  discovery, 
took  up  the  idea  that' he  had  been  strani^ed  by  the  family  to 
prevent  hun  from  changing  lus  religion,  and  that  this  was  a 
common  practice  among  Protestants.  The  officers  of  justice 
adopted  the  popular  tale,  and  were  supplied  by  the  mob  with 
what  they  accepted  as  condusive  evidence  of  the  fact  The 
fraternity  of  Wltite  Penitents  buried  the  body  with  great  cere- 
mony, and  performed  a  solemn  service  for  the  deceased  as  a 
martyr;  the  Franciscans  fdlowed  thdr  example;  and  these 
formalities  led  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  unhapt)y 
family.  Being  all  condemned  to  the  rack  in  order  to  extort  con- 
fession, they  appealed  to  the  parlement;  but  this  body,  being 
as  weak  as  the  subordinate  magbtrates,  sentenced  the  father  to 
the  torture,  ordiiuury  and  extraordinary,  to  be  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  then  to  be  burnt  to  ashes;  which  decree  was 
carried  into  execution  on  the  9th  of  March  r763.  Pierre  Calas, 
the  surviving  son,  was  banished  for  life;  the  rest  were  acquitted. 
Ihe  distracted  widow,  however,  found  some  friends,  and  among 
them  Voltaire,  who  laid  her  case  bdore  the  coundl  of  state.at 
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Versaiiies.  For  three  yeaxs  he  worked  indefatigably  to  pxocare 
justice,  and  made  the  Calas  case  famous  throughout  Europe  (see 
Voltazse).  Finally  the  king  and  council  unanimously  agreed  to 
annul  the  proceeding  of  the  parlement  of  Toulouse;  Calaa  was 
declared  to  have  been  innocent,  and  every  imputation  of  guilt 
was  removed  from  the  family. 

See  Causes  cOXbres^  tome  iv. ;  Raoul  Allier,  VciUtire  et  Caku,  tmc 
enew  judiciain  au  XVIII'  sUde  (Paris,  1898);  and  biographies  of 
Voltaire. 

CALASH  (from  Fi,' caliche,  derived  from  Polish  kdaska,  a 
wheeled  carriage),  a  light  carriage  with  a  folding  hood;  the 
Canadian  calash  is  two-wheeled  and  has  a  seat  for  the  driver  on 
the  splash-board.  The  word  is  also  used  for  a  kind  of  hood  made 
of  silk  stretched  over  hoops,  formerly  worn  by  women. 

CALASIAO»  a  town  of  the  province  of  Pangasin&n,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  a  branch  of  the  Agno  river,  about  4  m.  S. 
by  £.  of  Dagupan,  the  N.  terminal  of  the  Manila  ^  Dagupan 
raOway.  Pop.  (1903)  16,539.  In  1903,  after  the  census  had 
been  taken,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Santa  Barbara  (pop.  10,367) 
was  annexed  to  Calasiao.  It  is  ih  the  midst  of  a  fertite  district 
and  has  manufactures  of  hats  and  various  woven  fabrics. 

CALASIO,  MARIO  DI  (1550-1620),  Italian  Minorite  friar, 
was  bom  at  a  small  town  in  the  Abruzzi  whence  he  took  his  name. 
Joining  the  Franciscans  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  languages  and  became  an  authority  on  Hebrew.  Coming 
to  Rome  he  was  appointed  by  Paul  V.,  whose  confessor  he  was, 
to  the  chair  of  Scripture  at  Ant  Coeli,  where  he  died  on  the  zst  of 
February  1630.  Calasio  is  known  by  his  Concordantiae  sacrorum 
Bihliorum  Jubraicorum,  published  in  4  vols.  (Rome,  162a),  two 
years  after  his  death,  a  work  which  is  based  on  Nathan's  Hebrew 
Concordance  (Venice,  1523).  For  forty  years  Calasio  laboured 
on  this  work,  and  he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  hk  age.  The  Concordance  evinces  great  care  and 
accuracy.  All  root-words  are  treated  in  alphabetical  order  and 
the  whole  Bible  has  been  collated  for  every  passage  containing 
the  word,  so  as  to  explain  the  original  idea,  which  is  illustrated 
from  the  cognatd  usages  of  the  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Calasio  gives  imder  each  Hebrew  word 
the  literal  Latin  translation,  and  notes  any  existing  differences 
from  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  readings.  An  incomplete 
English  truislation  of  the  work  wias  published  in  London  by 
Romaine  in  1747.  Calasio  also  wrote  a  Hebrew  granunar, 
Canones  generales  linguae  sanctalae  (Rome,  z6i6),  and  the 
DktUmarium  hebraicum  (Rome,  r6r7). 

CALATAFIMI,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Trap^ni,  Sicily,  30  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Palermo  direct  (51^  m.  by  rail).  Pop.  (1901)  11,426. 
The  name  of  the  to^n  is  derived  from  the  Saracenic  castle  of 
KaUU-al-Fimi  (castle. of  Euphemius),  which  stands  above  it. 
The  principal  church  contains  a  fino^Renaissaiice  reredos  in 
marble.  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Erewhon,  did  much  of 
his  work  here.  The  battlefield  where  Garibaldi  won  his.  first 
victory  over  the  Neapolitans  on  the  Z5th  of  May  i860,  lies  2  m. 
S.W. 

CALATAY^D,  a  town  of  central  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Saragossa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Jal6n  and  Jiloca,  and 
on  the  Madrid-Saragossa  and  Calatayiid-Saguntb  railways. 
Pop.  (1900)  11,526.  CalatayCid  consists  of  a  bwcr,  town,  built  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jal6n,  and  an  upper  or  Moorish  town,  which 
contains  many  dwdlings  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  aboVe  and 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  Among  a  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical buildings,  two  collegiate  churches  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Santa  Maria,  originally  a  mosque,  has  a  lofty  octagonal 
tower  and  a  fine /Renaissance  doorway,  added  in  1528;  while 
Santo  Sepulcro,  built  in  1141,  and  restored  in  16x3,  was  long  the 
principal  church  of  the  Spanish  Knights  Templar.  In  commercial 
importance  Calatay(id  ranks  second  only  to  Saragossa  among  the 
Aragonese  towns,  for  it  is  the  central  market  of  the  exceptionally 
fertile  expfinse  watered  by  the  Jal6n  and  Jiloca.  About  2  m.  £. 
are  the  niins  of  the  ancient  BUbilis,  where  the  poet  Martial  was 
bom  c.  AJ>.  40.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  its 
armourers,  its  gold  and  its  iron;  but  Martial  also  mentions  its 
unhealthy  climate,  due  ^  the  icy  winds  which  sweep  down  from 


the  heights  of  Moncayo  (7705  ft.)  on  the  north. '  In  tlie 
ages  the  ruins  were  almost  destroyed  to  provide  st<»e  ios  ti^ 
building  of  Calatayikd,  which  was  founded  by  a  Moorish  astir 
named  Ayub  and  named  Kalat  Ayub,  *  Castle  of  Ayvb.' 
Calatayiid  was  captxired  by  Alphonso  L  of  Aragon  in  xx  19. 

CALATIA*  an  ancient  town  of  Oimpania,  Italy,  6  m.  SX.  cf 
Capua,  on  tht  Via  Apfna,  near  the  point  where  the  Via  PopiSa 
branches  off  from  it  It  is  represented  by  the  church  of  S. 
Giacomo  alle  Galazze.  The  Via  Appia  here,  as  at  Capua,  abandaa 
its  former  S.E.  direction  for  a  length  of  sooo  Oscan  ft.  (xSo^l 
English  ft.),  for  which  it  runs  due  E.  and  then  resuxnes  its  coarse 
S.E.  There  are  no  ruins,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  debris; 
and  the  pxe-Roman  necropolis  was  partially  excavated  ib.  xSSx. 
Ten  shafts  lined  with  slabs  of  tufa  which  were  there  found  may 
have  been  the  approaches  to  tombs  or  may  have  served  as  wdk. 
The  history  of  Calatia  is  practically  that  of  its  naore  powcrfd 
neighbour  Capua,  but  as  it  lay  near  the  point  where  the  Via  Appia 
turns  eastand  enters  the  mountains,  ithad  some  strategic  import- 
ance. In  313  B.C  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnites  and  xecaptond 
by  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius;  the  Sarrinif«n  captured  it  again  in  32 1, 
but  it  must  have  been  retaken  at  an  unknown  date.  In  the 
3rd  centuxy  we  find  it  issuing  coins  with  an  Oscaa  legend,  bat 
in  2xx  B.C  it  shared  the  fate  of  Capua.  In  174  we  hear  of  its 
walls  being  repaired  by  the  censors.  In  59  B.C.  a  colony  was 
established  here  by  Caesar. 

See  Ch.  HOlaen  in  Pauly-Wisaowa,  Realencyde^ie^  SL  XJM 
(Stuttgart.  1899); 

CALAVERAS  SKULU  a  famous  fossil  cranium,  rqxkrted  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  as  found  (x886)  in  the  undtstnrbed 
auriferous  gravels  of  Calaveras  coimty,  California.  The  db- 
covery  at  once  raised  the  still  dfvus^d  question  of  "  tertzaiy 
man  "  in  the  New  World.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  the  find,  as  the  age  of  the  gravels  is  disputed  and  t^ 
skull  is  of  a  type  corresponding  exactly  with  that  of  the  present 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Whitney  assigns  the  fossil  to 
late  Tertiary  (Pliocene)  times,  and  condudes  that  '*  man  existed 
in  California  previous  to  the  cessation  of  v<dcanic  activity  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  extension  of  the 
glaciers  in  that  region  and  to  the  erosion  of  the  present  jiver 
caiions  and  valleys,  at  a  time  when  the  animal  ami  vegetable 
creation  differed  entirely  from  what  they  now  are.  .  .  .*'  The 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Peabody  musemn,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

CALBIYOO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  S&mar,  Philippioe 
Islands,  on  the  W.  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calbiyog  river, 
about  30  m^  N.W.  of  Catbalogan,  the  capital,  in  lat.  li^  3'  N. 
Pop.  (1903)  15,895.  Calb&yog  has  an  important  export  trade  in 
hemp,  which  is  sldpped  to  Manila;  Copra  is  also  produced  ia 
considerable  quantity,  and  there  is  fine  timber  in  Uie  vicinity. 
There  are  hot  springs  near  the  town.  The  neighbouring  vaU«ys 
of  the  G&ndara  and  Hippatan  rivers  are  exceedingly  fertile,  but 
in  X908  were  uncultivated.  The  dimate  is  very  warm,  but 
healthy.    The  knguage  is  Visayan. 

CALBE;  or  Kaise,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Saak,  in 
Prussian  Saxony.  It  is  known  as  Calbe-an-der-Saale,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  smaller  town  of  Calbe  on  the  Milde  in  the 
same  province.  Pop.  (1905)  X2,28x.-'  It  is  a  railway  junctioo, 
and  among  its  industries  are  wool-weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  doth,  paper,  stoves,  sugar  and  bricks.  Cucumbers  and  onions 
are  cultivated,  and  soft  coal  is  mined  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CALCAR  (or  Kalcker),  JOHN  DfE  (X499-X546),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Calcar,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  was  a  disdpic 
of  Titian  at  Venice,  and  perfected  himself  by  studying  Raphael 
He  imitated  those  masters  so  dosdy  as  to  deceive  the  most 
skilful  critics.  Among  his  various  pieces  is  a  Nativity,  reprcseci- 
ing  the  angels  around  the  infant  Christ,  which  he  arranged  so 
that  the  light  emanated  whol^  from  the  child.  He  died  at 
Naples. 

CALCEOLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  bdonging  to  the  natural 
order  Scrophulariaceae,  containing  about  150  spedes  of  herb* 
aceous  or  shrubby  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  South  American 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile.    The  calceolaria  of  the  present  day  has 
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been  developed  into  a  highly  decorative  plant,  in  which  the 
herbaceous  habit  has  preponderated.  The  plants  are  now  very 
generally  raised  annually  from  seed,  which  is  sown  about  the  end 
of  Juhe  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and,  being 
very  imall,  must  be  only  slightly  covered.  When  the  plants  are 
large  Enough  to  handle  they  are  pricked  out  an  inch  or  two  apart 
into  j-inch  or- 5-inch  pots;  when  a  little  more  advanced  they  are 
potted  singly.  They  should  be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  with  a 
night  temperature  of  about  40^,  occupying  a  shelf  near  the 
li|^t.  By  the  end  of  February  they  should  be  moved  into  8-inch 
or  lo^inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  turfy  loam, 
one  part  leaf -mould,  and  one  part  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
with  h  fair  addition  of  sand.  They  need  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
but  Dftust  not  be  subjected  to  draughts.  MHien  the  pots  get  well 
filled  with  roots,  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure 
water*  In  all  stages  of  growth  tho'  plants  are  subject  to  the 
attac&s  of  the  green-fly,  for  which  they  must  be  fumigated. 

The  so-called  shrubby  calceolarias  used  for  bedding  are  in- 
creased from  cuttings,  planted  in  autumn  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  can  be  wintered,  protected  from  frost  by  the  use  of  mats 
and  a  good  layer  of  litter  placed  over  the  glass  and  round  the 
sides. 

CALdHAQUI,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  now  extinct, 
who  formerly  occupied  northern  Argentina.  Stone  and  other 
remains  prove  them  to  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
They  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  first  Spanish  colonists 
coming  from  Chile. 

CALCHAS,  of  Mycenae  or  Megara,  son  of  Thestor,  the  most 
famous  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  foretold  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and,  when 
the  fleet  was  detained  by  adverse  winds  at  Aulis,  he  explained 
the  cause  and  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia.  When  the 
Greeks  were  visited  with  pestilence  on  account  of  Cluyseis,  he 
disclosed  the  reasons  of  Apollo's  anger.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
that  Neoptolemus  and  Philoctetes  ^ould  be  fetched  from  Scyros 
and  Lemnos  to  Troy,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  advised  the 
construction  of  the  wooden  horse.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their 
journey  home  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  ashore  at  Colophon.  Accord- 
ing to  another  story,  he  foresaw  the  storm  and  did  not  attonpt  to 
return  by  sea.  It  had  been  predicted  that  he  should  die  when  he 
met  his  superior  in  divination;  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Mopsus,  whom  Calchas  met  in  the  grove  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  Having  been  beaten  in  a  trial  of 
soothsaying,  Calchas  died  of  chagrin  or  committed  suicide.  He 
had  a  temple  and  oracle  in  Apulia. 

Ovid,  Metam.  xiL  x8  ff.;  Homer.  Iliad  L  68.  iL  33a;  Strabo  vi. 
p.  284,  xiv.  p.  643. 

:  CALCiTE*  a  mineral  consisting  of  naturally  occurring  calcium 
carbonate,  CaCOi,  crystallizing  in  the  rhombohedral  system. 
With  the  exception  of  quartz,  it  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
minerab,  whilst  in  the  beautiful  development  and  extraordinary 
variety  of  form  of  its  crystab  it  is  surpassed  by  none.  In  the 
massive  condition  it  occurs  as  large  rock-masses  (marble,  lime- 
stone, chalk)  which  axe  often  of  organic  origin,  bdng  formed  of 
the  remains  of  molluscs,  corals,  crinoids,  &c.,  the  hard  parts  of 
which  consist  largely  of  caldte. 

The  name  caldte  (Lat.  calx,  cakis,  meaning  burnt  lime)  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  was  first  applied,  in  1836,  to 
the  "barleycorn"  pseudomorphs  of  caldum  carbonate  after 
celestite  from  Sangerhausen  in  Thuxingia;  it  was  not  until  about 
1843  that  the  name  was  used  in  its  present  sense.  The  mineral 
had,  however,  long  been  known  under  the  names  calcareous  spar 
and  calc-spar,  and  the  beautifully  transparent  variety  called 
Iceland-spar  had  been  much  studied.  The  strong  double  refrac- 
tion and  perfect  deavages  of  Iceland-spar  were  described  in 
detail  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus  in  1669  in  his  book  ExperinunUi 
CrystaUi  Islandki  disdiadastici;  the  study  of  the  same  mineral 
led  Christiaan  Huygens  to  discover  in  1690  the  laws  of  double 
refraction,  and  E.  L.  Malus  in  x 808  the  polarization  of  light. 

An  important  property  of  calcite  is  the  great  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  deaved  in  three  directions;  the  three  perfect  cleavages 


are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron,  and  the 
an^e  between  them  was  determined  by  W.  H.  Wollaston  in  x8i  a, 
with  the  aid  of  his  newly  invented  reflective  goniometer,  to  be 
74^  55^.  The  deavage  is  of  great  hdp  in  distinguishing  caldte 
from  other  minerals  of  similar  appearance.  The  hardness  of  3 
(it  is  readily  scratched  with  a  knife),  the  specific  gravity  of  3*73, 
and  the  fact  that  it  effervesces  briskly  in  contact  with  cold  dilute 
adds  are  also  characters  of  determinative  value. 

Crystals  of  caldte  axe  extremdy  varied  In  foxm,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  may  be  referred  to  four  distinct  habits,  namdy:  rhombo- 
hedral, prismatic,  scalenohedial  and  tabular.  The  primitive 
rhombc^edron,  r  |xoo}  (fig.  x),  is  oomparatlvdy  rare  except  in 
combination  with  other  forms.  A  flatter  rhombohedron,  e  |  x  xo} , 
is  shown  in  fig.  s,  and  a  more  acute  one,  /  IxiX),  in  fig.  3. 
These  three  rhombohedra  are  related  in  such  a  maimer  that,  when 
in  combination,  the  faces  of  r  truncate  the  polar  edges  of/,  and 
the  faces  of  e  truncate  the  edges  of  r.  The  crystal  of  prismatic 
habit  shown  in  fig.  ^  is  a  combination  of  the  prism  m  iaXX}  and 
the  rhombohedron  «  { x  xo} ;  fig.  5  is  a  combination  of  the  scaleno- 
hedron  «  (20!)  and  the  rhombohedron  r  {xoo};  and  the  crystal 
of  tabular  habit  represented  in  fig.  6  is  a  combination  of  the 
basal  pinacoid  e  lxxx|,  prism  m  laXX},  and  rhombohedron  « 
{xxo}.    In  these  figures  only  six  distinct  forms  {f,  e,/,  m,  v,  c)  are 
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Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

Flos.  x-6. — Crystals  of  Caldte. 

represented,  but  more  than  400  have  been  recorded  for  caldte, 
whilst  the  combinations  of  them  axe  almost  endless. 

Depending  on  the  habits  of  the  ciystals,  certain  trivial  names 
have  been  used,  such,  for  example,  as  dog-tooth-spar  for  the 
crystals  of  scalenohedral  habit,  so  common  in  the  Derbyshire 
lead  mines  and  limestone  caverns;  nail-head-spar  for  crystals 
terminated  by  the  obtuse  rhombohedron  e,  which  are  common 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland;  slate-spar 
(German  Sckieferspaih)  for  crystals  of  tabular  habit,  and  some- 
times as  thin  as  paper:  cannon-spar  for  crystals  ol  prismatic 
habit  terminated  by  the  basal  pinacoid  c. 

Caldte  is  also  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its 
twinned  crystals.  Twinned  crystals,  though  not  of  in/requent 
occurrence,  are,however,f  ar  less  common  than  simple  (untwinned) 
crystals.  No  leas  than  four  well-defined  twin-laws  are  to  be 
distinguished: — 

i.  Twin-plane  c  (xxx). — Here  there  is  rotation  of  one  portion 
with  respect  to  the  other  through  x8o°  about  the  principal 
(txigonal)  axis,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  c  (iii);  or 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  reflection  across  this  plane. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  prismatic  crystal  (like  fig.  4)  twinned  in  this 
manner,  and  fig.  8  represents  a  twinned  scalenohedron  9(20!}. 

ii.  Twin-plane  e  (no).— The  prindpal  axes  of  the  two 
portions  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  5a"  30I'.  Repeated  twinning 
on  this  plane  is  very  common,  and  the  twin-lamellae  (fig.  9)  to 
which  it  gives  rise  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  grains  of  calcite 
of  crystalline  limestones  which  have  been  subjected  to  pressure. 
This  lamellar  twinning  is  of  secondary  origin;  it  may  be  readily 
produced  artificially  by  pressure,  for  example,  by  pressing  a 
knife  into  the  edge  of  a  deavage  rhombohedron. 
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iii.  Twin-plane  r  (loo).— Here  the  principal  axes  of  the  tivo 
portions  are  nearly  at  right  angles  (89^  X4')t  uul  one  of  the 
directions  of  cleavage  in  both  portions  is  paralld  to  the  twin-plane. 
Fine  crystals  of  prismatic  habit  twinned  according  to  this  law 
were  formerly  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  Wheal  Wrey  in 
Cornwall,  and  of  scalenohedral  habit  at  Eyamin  Derbyshire  and 
Geator  Moor  in  Cumberland;  those  from  the  last  two  localities 
are  known  as  "butterfly  twins*'  or  "heart-shaped  twins" 
(fig.  zo),  according  to  their  shape. 

iv.  Twin-plane/ (ill).— The  principal  axes  are  here  inclined 
at  53^  46'.    This  is  the  rarest  twin-law  of  caldte. 

Caldte  when  pure,  as  in  the  well-known  Iceland-spar,  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  colourless.  The  lustre  b  vitreous. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  various  impurities,  the  transparency 
and  colour  may  vary  considerably.  Crystals  are  often  nearly 
white  or  colourless,  usually  with  a  sUght  yellowiah  tinge.  The 
yellowirii  colour  is  in  most  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  but 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  organic  matter 
(such  as  apocrenic  acid)  derived  from  the  humus  overlying  the 
rocks  in  whidi  the  crystals  were  formed.  An  opaque  caldte  of  a 
grass-green  colour,  occurring  as  large  deavage  masses  in  central 
India  and  known  as  hislopite,  owes  its  colour  to  enclosed  "  green- 
earth  "  (glauconite  and  ceUdonite).    A  stalagmitic  caldte  of  a 
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Fig.  7-10.— Twinned  Crystals  of  Caldte. 

beautiful  purple  colour,  from  Rdchelsdorf  in  Hesse,  is  coloured 
by  colbalt. 

Optically,  caldte  is  uniaxial  with  negative  bi-refringence,  the 
index  of  refraction  for  the  ordinary  ray  being  greater  than  for  the 
extraordinary  ray;  for  sodium-light  the  former  is  Z'658s  and  the 
latter  z  •486a.  The  difference,  o*  z 725,  between  these  two  indices 
gives  a  measure  of  the  bi-refringence  or  double  refraction. 

Although  the  double  refraction  of  some  other  minerals  is  greater 
than  that  of  caldte  {e.g.  for  dnnabar  it  is  0.347,  and  for  calomd 
0.683),  yet  this  phenomenon  can  be  best  demonstrated  in  caldte, 
since  it  is  a  mineral  obtainable  in  large  pieces  of  perfect  trans- 
parency. Owing  to  the  strong  double  refraction  and  the  con- 
sequent wide  separation  of  the  two  pohirixed  rays  of  b'ght 
traversing  the  crystal,  an  object  viewed,  through  a  cleavage 
rhombohedion  of  Iceland-spar  is  seen  double,  hence  the  name 
doubly-refracting  spar.  Iceland-q>ar  is  extensivdy  used  in  the 
construction  of  Nicol's  prisms  for  polariscopes,  polarizing 
microscopes  and  saccharimeters,  and  of  dichroscopot  for  testing 
the  pleochroism  of  gem-stones. 

Chemically,  caldte  has  the  same  compoution  as  the  wtho- 
rhombic  aragonite  iq.v.),  these  minerals  being  dimorphous  forms 
of  caldum  carbonate.  Well-crystallized  material,  such  as 
Iceland-spar,  usually  consists  of  perfectly  pure  caldum  car- 
bonate, but  at  other  times  the  caldum  may  be  isomprphously 
replaced  by  small  amounts  of  magnesium,  barium,  strontium, 
manganese,  zinc  or  lead.  When  the  elements  named  are  present 
in  luge  amount  we  have  the  varieties  dolomitic  caldte,  bari- 
caldte,  strontianocaldte,  feirocaldte,  manganocaldte,  zinoo- 
caldte  and  plumbocaldte,  respectively. 

Mechanically  enclosed  impurities  aze  also  frequently  present, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  the  colour  is  often  due. .  A  remarkable 


case  of  endoaed  imparities  is  picscnted  by  the  so-called  FoBtaiae> 
blean  limestone,  which  consists  of  crystals  of  caldte  of  an  acme 
rfaombohedral  form  (fig.  3)  endosing  50  to  60%  of  qnartz-sud 
Similar  crystals,  but  with  the  form  of  an  acute  hezs^sul 
pyramid,  and  endosing  64%  of  sand,  have  recently  been  fawsi 
in  large  quantity  over  a  wide  area  in  South  Dakota,  Ncbca&ka 
and  Wyoming.  The  case  of  hislopite,  which  encloses  up  to  »% 
of  "green  earth,"  has  been  noted  above. 

In  addidon  to  the  varieties  of  caldte  noted  above,  some 
others,  dq>ending  on  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  matedsl,  ait 
distinguished.  A  findy  fibrous  form  is  known  as  satin^par 
iq.v.),  a  name  also  appUed  to  fibrous  gypsum:  the  moat  typkal 
example  of  this  is  the  snow-white  material,  often  with  a  rosy 
tinge  and  a  pronounced  silky  lustre,  which  occoxs  in  veins  in  the 
Carboniferous  shales  of  Alston  Moor  in  Cumhwiand.  Fiady 
scaly  varieties  with  a  peariy  lustre  are  kzM>wn  aa  arBentiae  asd 
aphrite  (German  Schaumspatk);  aoft,  earthy  and  doll  white 
varieties  as  agaric  mizteral,  rock-mQk,  rock-meal,  &c.~these 
form  a  transition  to  marls,  chalk,  inc.  Of  the  granular  tod 
compact  forms  numerous  varieties  are  distinguished  (aee  Lmx- 
810NE  and  Maxblk).  In  the  form  of  stalactites  caldte  is  of 
extremdy  common  occurrence.  Each  stalactite  usually  consists 
of  an  aggregate  of  radially  amnged  ciystaUine  individuih, 
though  sometimes  it  may  consist  of  a  sin^  individual  with 
crystal  faces  devdoped  at  the  free  end.  Onyx-marbles  a 
Oriental  alabaster  (see  AiABASTEa)  and  other  stalacmitic  de- 
posits also  consist  of  caldte,  and  so  do  the  allied  deposits  of 
travertine,  calc-sinter  or  calc-tufa. 

The  modes  of  occurrence  of  caldte  are  very  varied.  It  is  a 
common  gangue  mineral  in  metalliferous  depoats,  aad  in  the 
form  of  crystals  b  often  associated  with  ores  of  lead,  iroa. 
copper  and  silver.  It  is  a  common  product  of  altomtion  ia 
igneous  rocks,  and  frequently  occurs  aa  well-developed  crystals 
in  association  with  zeolites  lining  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of 
basaltic  and  other  rocks.  Veins  and  cavities  in  limestones  are 
usually  lined  with  crystals  of  caldte.  The  wide  distribotkn. 
under  various  conditions,  of  crystallized  caldte  is  icadQy  ex- 
plained by  the  solubility  of  caldum  carbonate  In  water  oootais- 
ing  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  material  is  agaia 
deposited  in  the  crystallized  state  when  the  carbon  dmxide  is 
liberated  by  evaporation.  On  this  also  depends  the  fonnatioa 
of  stalactites  and  calc-sinter. 

Localities  at  which  beautifully  crystallized  ^>*"*^"t  of 
caldte  aze  found  are  extremdy  numerous.  For  beamy  of 
crystals  and  variety  of  forms  the  haematite  mines  of  the  Cleator 
Moor  district  In  west  Cumberland  and  the  Furaesa  distria^ia 
nwth  Lancashire  are  unsurpassed.  The  lead  mines  of  Alston  ts 
Cumberland  and  of  DerbysUre,  and  the  sflver  mines  of  Andreas* 
berg  In  the  Harz  and  Guanajuato  In  Mexico  have  yielded  many 
fine  specimens.  From  the  zinc  mines  of  Jof^  in  MuBoori 
ezwrmous  crystals  of  golden-ydlow  and  amethystine  colours 
have  been  recently  obtained.  Atall  the  hxafitics  hoe  mcmiooed 
the  crystals  occur  with  metalliferous  ores.  In  Iceland  the  mode 
of  occurrence  is  quite  distinct,  the  mincnl  being  hcfc  fouad  in  a 
cavity  in  basalt. 

The  quarry,  wUdi  since  the  17th  century  has  snpp&d  thk 
famous  loeUnd-spar,  is  in  a  cavity  in  basalt,  the  cavity  itself 
measuring  za  by  5  yds.  in  area  and  about  10  ft.  in  hdght. 
It  is  situated  qtdte  dose  to  the  farm  Hdgustadfr,  about  aa 
hour's  ride  from  the  trading  station  of  £skif jardto  ob  Rcydar 
Fj5rdtir,  on  the  east  coast  of  Icelazxl.  This  cavity  w^kb  first 
found  was  filled  with  pure  crystsllized  masses  and  enormous 
crystals.  The  crystals  measure  up  to  a  yard  acroaa,  and  are 
rhomboh^dral  or  scalenohedral  in  habit;  their  faces  are  usually 
dull  and  corroded  or  coated  with  stilbite.  In  recent  yean  much 
of  the  material  taken  out  has  not  been  of  suffident  txumpurocf 
for  optical  purposes,  and  this,  together  with  the  very  liniited 
supply,  has  csiiied  a  considenble  rise  in  price.  Obly  very 
occasionally  has  caldte  from  any  locality  other  than  IceUnd 
been  used  for  the  construction  of  a  Nicol's  prism.     (L.  J.  S) 

CALCIUII  [symbol  Ca,  atomic  wdght  40-0  (o^  itf)],  a  aaecallir 
chemlfsl  element,  to  named  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  fmn  its 
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occurrence  in  chalk  (Latin  calx).  It  does  not  occnr  in  nature  in 
the  free  sUte,  but  in  combination  it  is  widely  and  abundantly 
diffused.  Thus  the  sulphate  constitutes  the  minerals  anhydrite, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  and  selenite;  the  carbonate  occurs  dissolved 
in  most  natural  waters  and  as  the  minerals  chalk,  marble,  caldte, 
aragonite;  also  in  the  double  carbonates  such  as  dolomite, 
bromlite,  baiytocaldte;  the  fluoride  as  fluorspar;  the  fluo- 
phosphate  constitutes  the  mineral  apatite;  while  aU  the  more 
important  mineral  silicates  contain  a  proportion  of  this  dement. 

Extraction. — Calcium  oxide  or  lime  has  been  known  from  a 
very  remote  period,  and  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  an 
elementary  or  undeoomposaUe  earth.  This  view  was  questioiied 
in  the  x8th  century,  and  in  1808  Sir  Humphry  Davy  {Phil. 
Trans.,  x8oS,  p.  303)  was  able  to  show  that  lime  was  a  combina- 
tion of  a  metal  and  oxygen.  His  attempts  at  isolating  this  metal 
were  not  completdy  successful;  in  fact,  metallic  caldum  re- 
mained a  laboratory  curiosity  until  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  Davy,  inspired  by  his  successful  isolation  of  the 
metals  sodium  and  potassium  by  the  dectrolysis  of  their  hydrates, 
attempted  to  decompose  a  mixture  of  lime  and  mercuric  oxide 
by  the  electric,  current;  an  amalgam  of  caldum  was  obtained, 
but  the  separation  of  the  mercury  was  so  difficult  that  even 
Davy  himself  was  not  sure  as  to  whether  he  had  obtained  pure 
metallic  caldum.  Electrolysis  of  lime  or  caldum  chloride  in 
contact  with  mercury  gave  similar  results.  Bunsen  {Ann., 
1854,  93,  p.  348)  was  more  successful  when  he  dectrolysed 
calcium  chlori(k  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add;  and  A. 
Matthiessen  (jonr.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1856,  p.  aS)  obtained  the  metal 
by  dectrdysing  a  mixture  of  fused  caldum  and  sodium  chlorides. 
Henri  Moissan  obtained  the  metal  of  99%  purity  by  electro- 
lysing caldum  iodide  at  a  bw  red  heat,  using  a  nickd  cathode 
and  a  graphite  anode;  he  also  showed  that  a  more  convenicht 
process  consisted  in  httting  the  iodide  with  an  excess  of  sodium, 
forming  an  amalg^™  of  the  product,  and  removing  the  sodium 
by  means  of  absolute  alcohol  (which  has  but  little  action  on 
caldum) ,  and  the  mercury  by  distillation.  ^ 

I  The  electrolytic  isolation  of  caldum  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  this  is  the  method  followed  for  the  commercial 
production  of  the  metal.  In  1902  W.  Borchers  and  L.  Stockem 
{Zeit.JUr  ElectroekeMie,  1902,  p.  87  57)  obtained  the  metal  of  90% 
purity  by  dectrolysing  caldum  chloride  at  a  temperature  of 
about  780^,  using  an  iron  cathode,  the  anode  being  the  graphite 
vessd  in  which  the  dectrolysis  was  carried  out.  In  the  same 
year,  O.  Ruff  and  W.  Plato  {Ber.  1902,  35,  p.  36x2)  employed  a 
mixture  of  caldum  chloride  (xoo  parts)  and  fluorspar  (x6*5 
parts),  which  was  fused  in  a  porcelain  crudble  and  dectroljrsed 
with  a  carbon  anode  and  an  iron  cathode.  Ndther  of  these 
processes  admitted  of  commerdal  application,  but  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  Ruff  and  Plato's  process,  W.  Ruthenau  and  C.  Suter 
have  made  the  metal  commercially  available.  These  chemists 
electrolyse  dther  pure  caldum  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
salt  with  fluorspar,  in  a  graphite  vessd  which  serves  as  the 
anode.  The  cathode  consists  of  an  hon  rod  which  can  be  gradu- 
ally raised.  On  electrolysis  a  layer  of  metallic  caldum  is  formed 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  on  the  surface  of  the  dectrdyte;  the 
rod  is  gradually  raised,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  increases,  and 
ultimately  a  rod  of  metallic  calcium,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  iron  cathode,  is  obtained.  Hiis  is  the  form  in 
which  caldum  Is  put  on  the  market. 

An  idea  as  to  the  advance  made  by  this  method  is  recorded  in 
the  variation  in  the  price  of  caldum.  At  the  beginning  of  1904  it 
was  quoted  at  5s.  per  gram,  £2  50  per  kilogram  or  £x  10  per  pound ; 
about  a  year  later  the  price  was  reduced  to  2  is.  per  kilogram, 
or  I2S.  per  kilogram  In  quantities  of  100  kilograms.  These 
quotations  apply  to  Germany;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  price 
(1905)  varied  from  27s.  to  30s.  per  kilogram  (x2s.  to  X3s.  per  lb.). 

Properties.— A  freshly  prepared  surface  of  the  metal  dcsdy 
resembles  zinc  in  appearance,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  rapidly 
tarnishes,  becoming  yellowish  and  ultimately  grey  or  white  in 
colour  owing  to  theformationof  a  surface  layer  of  caldum  hydrate. 
A  faint  smeU  of  acetylene  may  be  perodved  during  the  oxidation 
In  moist  air;  this  is  probably  due  to  traces  of  caldum  carbide. 


It  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  water,  espedaOy  if  means  are  taken  to 
remove  the  layer  of  caldum  hydrate  formed  on  the  metal;  alcohol 
acts  very  slowly.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  dosdy  resembles 
barium  and  strontium,  and  to  some  degree  magnesium;  these 
four  dements  comprise  the  so-called  metals  of  the  "  alkalinr 
earths."  It  combines  directly  with  most  dements,  induding 
nitrogen;  this  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  forming  almost  a 
perfect  vacuum,  the  oxygen  combining  to  form  the  oxide,  CaO, 
and  the  nitrogen  to  form  the  nitride,  CasN*.  Several  of  its 
physical  properties  have  been  determined  by  K.  Amdt  (Ber., 
i904f  37>  P*  4733)-  l^e  metal  as  prepared  by  dectrolysis 
generally  contains  traces  of  aluminium  and  silica.  Its  spedfic 
gravity  is  1*54,  and  after  remdting  1*56;  after  distillation  it  is 
z*S2.  It  melts  at  about  800*,  but  sublimes  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Crat^otm^.— Caldum  hydride,  obtained  by  heating  electrolytic 
caldum  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  appears  in  commerce  under  the 
name  hydroUte.  Water  decompoaes  it  to  give  hydrogen  free  from 
ammonia  and  acetylene,  I  gram  viddinB;  about  xoo  cct.  of  gas  (Pratt 
Aymerich,  AbsLJ.C.  S.,  xoo7.  ii  p.  460}*  Caldum  forms  two  oxides 
—-the  monoxide,  CaO,  and  the  dioxide,  CaOi.  The  monoxide  and 
its  hydrate  are  more  familiarly  known  as  lime  (q.v^  and  slaked- 
lime.  The  dioxide  was  obuiaed  as  the  hydrate,  CaOi-8HA  by 
P.  Th^nard  (Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.,  x8i8.  8,  p.  213),  who  pinedpiuted 
lime-water  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  permanent  when  ory ;  on 
heating  to  x^o*  C  it  loses  water  and  nves  the  anhydrous  dioxide 
as  an  unstable,  pale  buff-coloured  powder,  very  spaniq^y  aduMe  in 
water.    It  Is  used  as  an  anriaeptic  and  oxidiring  agent. 

Whereas  caldum  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are  ddiquescent 
solids,  the  fluoride  Is  practically  inaduble  in  water;  this  is  a  paral- 
Idism  to  the  soluble  silver  fluoride,  and  the  insduble  chloride, 
bromide  and  iodide.  Calcium  fiuoride^  CaFt,  constitutes  the  mineral 
fluor-spar  (9.V.),  and  Is  prepared  artificially  as  an  insoluble  white 

Sowder  by  bredpitating  a  solution  of  caldum  chloride  with  a  soluble 
uoride.  One  part  dinolves  in  26,000  parts  of  water.  Calcium 
chloride,  CaCl^  occurs  in  many  natural  waters,  and  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide),  and  potassium 
chlofate.  Aqueous  sdutions  deposit  crystals  containing  2,-  a  or 
6  molecules  of  water.  Anhydrous  cakium  chloride,  prepared  by 
heating  the  hydrate  to  200*  preferably  in  a  current  ol  nydrochbnc 
add  gas,  which  prevents  the  Tormation  of  any  oxychloride),  is  venr 
hygroscopic,  and  is  used  as  a  desiocattng  agent.  It  fuses  at  723  . 
It  combines  with  eaaeous  ammonia  and  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  certain  aloonols.  The  crystallised  salt  dusdvcs  very  readily 
in  water  with  a  considerable  aosorption  of  heat;  hence  its  use  in 
forming  "  f recdng  mixtures."  A  temperature  of  —  55*  C.  tsobtained 
by  mixing  10  parts  of  the  hexahj^drate  with  7  parts  of  snow.  A 
saturatedsdution  of  caldum  chk>ride  contains  325  parts  of  CaClt  to 
xooof  waterat  the  boiling  pmnt(i79'5*).  Caldum  iodide  and  bromide 
are  white  delkjuetcent  solids  ana  closely  resemble  the  chloride. 

Chloride  ef  lime  or  **  bleaching  powder  '*  is  a  caldum  chlor- 
hypochbmte  or  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  the  chloride  and 
hypochlorite  (see  Alkalx  Manufacturb  and  Bleaching). 

Caldum  canide,  CaQ,  a  compound  of  great  industrial  importance 
as  a  source  of  acetylene,  was  first  prepared  by  F.  Wdhler.  It  is  now 
manufactured  Inr  beating  lime  ana  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace  (see 
Acbtylbnb).  Heated  m  chlorine  or  with  bromine,  it  yields  carbon 
and  calcium  chloride  or  bromide;  at  a  dull  red  neat  it  bums  in 
oxygen,  forming  caldum  carbonate,  and  it  becomes  incandescent  in 
sulphur  vapour  at  ^00*,  forminj;  calcium  sulphide  and  carbon 
disulphide.  Heated  m  the  electrK  furnace  in  a  current  of  air,  it 
yields  caldum  cyanamide  (see  Cyamahide). 

Caicium  carbonate,  CaCOa,  is  of  exceptionally  wide  dbtribution  in 
both  the  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  chalk  deposits  and  limestone  rocks  r  it  forms  over  one-half  of 
the  mineral  dolomite  and  the  rock  magnesium  limestone:  it  occurs 
also  as  the  dimorphous  minerals  aragonite  (q.v.)  and  caldte  (9.S.). 
Tuff  iq.v.)  and  travertine  are  calcareous  deposits  found  in  volcanic 
districts.  Moat  natural  watere  contain  it  dissolved  m  carbonk 
add;  this  confen  "temporary  hardness"  on  the  water.  The 
disdpation  of  the  dissolvea  carbon  dioxide  results  in  the  formation 
of  "  fur  "  in  kettles  or  boilere,  and  if  the  solutk>n  is  falling,  as  from 
the  roof  of  a  cave,  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  occura  as  both  cakite  and  aragonite  in  the 
tests  of  the  foraminifera,  echinoderms,  brachiopoda,  and  mollusca; 
also  in  the  skdetons  of  sponges  and  corals.  Cakium  carbonate  is 
obuined  as  a  white  preapitate,  almost  insoluble  in  water  (1  part 
requiring  10.000  of  water  for  solution),  by  mixing  solutions  of  a 
carbonare  and  a  caldum  salt.  Hot  or  dilute  cold  solutions  deposit 
minute  orthorhomfak  crystals  of  aragonite,  cold  saturated  or  moder- 
ately strong  solutions,  hexagonal  (rhombohedral)  crystals  of  cakite. 
Aragonite  u  the  least  subk  form;  crystals  have  been  found  altered 
to  cakite. 

Calcium  nitride,  Ca«Nt,  is  a  greyish-yellow  powder  formed  by 
heating  caldum  in  air  or  nitrogen;  water  decomposes  it  with 
evolution  of  ammonia  (see  H.-  Moissan,  Compt.  Rend.,  127,  p.  497). 

Calcium  nitraU,  Ca(N0a)i-4HA  is  a  highly  delkiueacent  salt. 
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crystallizing  in  monoclinic  prisms,  and  occurring  in  various  natural 
waters,  as  an  efflorescence  in  limestone  caverns,  and  in  the  neighbdur- 
hood  <A  decaying  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  Hence  its  synonyms, 
"  wall-saltpetre  and  "  lime-saltpetre  " ;  from  its  dtsintegratimr 
action  on  mortar,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "  saltpetre  rot. 
The  anhydrous  nitrate,  obtained  by  heatiira;  the  crystallized  salt, 
b  very  phosphorescent,  and  constitutes  "  Baldwin's  phosphorus. 
A  basic  nitrate,  Ca(NO<)rCa(OH)i*3HaO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
calcium  hydroxide  in  a  solution  of  the  normal  nitrate. 

Calcium  pkosphidet  CaiPt,  is  obtained  as  a  reddish  substance 
by  passing  phosphorus  vapour  over  strongly  heated  lime.  Water 
decomposes  it  with  the  evolution  of  qwntaneously  inflammable 
hydxtwen  phosphide;  hence  its  use  as  a  marine  signal  fire  ("  Holmes 
lights^'),  (see  L.  Gattermann  and  W.  Haussknecht.  Btr.,  1890,  33, 
p.  1 1 76,  and  H.  Moissan,  Compt.  Rend.,  ia8,  p.  787). 

Of  the  calcium  orthophosphates,  the  ncMinal  ssilt,  Cai(P04)t,  b 
the  most  important.  It  is  the  principal  inorganic  constituent  of 
bones,  and  hence  of  the  "  bone-ash  "  of  commerce  (see  Phosphorus)  ; 
it  occurs  with  fluorides  in  the  mineral  apatite  (q.v.):  and  the  concre- 
tions known  as  coprolites  {qjv.)  largely  consist  of  this  salt.  It  also 
constitutes  the  minerals  omithite,  Cai(P04)s*2H«0,  osteolite  and 
somtverite.  The  minend  brushite,  CaHPO«'2H«Oj  which  is  iso- 
morphous  with  the  acid  arsenate  pharmacoUte,  CaHAsO«*2HtO. 
is  an  add  phosphate,  and  assumes  monoclinic  forms.  The  normal 
salt  may  be  obtained  artificially,  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  shrinks  greatly  on  drying,  by  mixing  solutions  of  sodium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  ammonia,  and  caldum  chloride.  Crystals 
may  bie  obtained  by  heating  di-caldum  pyrophosi^te,  CaiPiOrt 
with  water  under  pressure.  It  is  insohible  in  water;  slightly 
soluble  in  solutions  of  carbonic  add  and  common  salt,  and  r^ily 
soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  add.  Of  the  add 
orthophosphates,  the  mono-caldum  salt,  CaH4(P04)ih  may  be 
obtained  as  crystalline  scales,  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  normal  sut  in  hjrdrochloric  or  nitnc 
acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  tUfc  solution  having  an  add 
reaction.  The  artificial  manure  known  as  "  superphosphate  of  lime  " 
consists  of  this  salt  and  caldum  sulphate,  and  is  obtained  by  treating 
ground  bones,  coprolites,  Ac,  with  sulphuric  add.  The  oi-caldum 
salt,  CasHt(PO«)t,  occurs  in  a  concretionary,  form  in  the  ureters  and 
cloaca  of  the  sturgeon;  and  also  in  guano.  It  bb  obtained  as  rhombic 
plates  by  mixing  dilute  solutions  of  caldum  chloride  and  sodium 
phosphate,  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  liquid.  Other 
phosphates  are  also  known. 

Calcium  monosidphidt,  CaS,  a  white  amorphous  powder,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  is  formed  by  heating  the  sulphate  with  cnarcoal,  or 
by  heating  lime  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydnxren.  It  is  particu« 
larly  noteworthy  from  the  phostmorescence  whicn  it  exhibits  when 
heated,  or  after  exposure  to  tne  sun's,  rays;  hence  its  synonym 
"  Canton's  pho^horuSj/*  after  John  Canton  (1718-1772),  an  Eneush 
natural  philosopner.  The  sulphydiate  or  hyorosulphide,  Ca(SH)t, 
is  obtained  as  colourless,  prismatic  aystab  of  tne  composition 
Ca(SH)a>6HaO,  by  passing  sulphuretted  nydrogen  into  milk  of  lime. 
The  strong  aqueous  solution  deposits  colouriess.  four-sided  prisms  of 
the  hydroxy-hydivMulphide,  Ca(OH)(SH).  The  dbulphide,  CaSi, 
and  pentasulpnide,  CaSijare  formed  when  milk  of  lime  b  boiled 
with  flowers  01  sulphur.  These  sulphides  form  the  basb  of  Balmain's 
luminous  paint.  An  oxysulphide,  2CaS-CaO,  b  sometimes  present 
"  soda -waste,"    ana    orange- coloured,    adcutar    crystals    of 
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4(^aS'CaSO«'18HaO  occasionally  settle  out  on  the  long  standing  of 
oxidized  "  soda-  or  alkali-waste  "  (see  Alkali  Manufacture). 

Calcium  sulphite,  CaSOt,  a  white  substance,  soluble  in  water,  b 
prepared  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  milk  ot  lime.  Thb  solution 
witn  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  yields  the  "  bbulphite  of  lime  "  of 
commerce,  which  is  used  in  the  chemical "  manufacture  of  wood- 
pulp  for  paper  making. 

Calcium  ndphaU,  CaS04.  constitutes  the  minerals  anhydrite  {q.v.\ 
and,  in  the  hydrated  form,  selenite,  gypsum  (£.v.),  alabaster  (9.V.), 
and  also  the  adhesive  plaster  of  Pftns  (see  Cbmbnt).  It  occurs 
dissolved  in  most  natural  waters,  which  it  renders  "permanently 
hard."  It  b  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  predpitate,  sparing 
soluble  in  water  (100  parts  of  water  dissolve  2±  of  the  salt  at  15*  Cj, 
by  mixing  solutions  ci  a  sulphate  and  a  caldum  salt;  it  b  more 
soluble  in  solutions  of  common- salt  and  hydrochloric  add,  and 
especially  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Calcium  silicates  are  e^^ceptionally  abundant  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  CaMum  metasilicate,  CaSiOi,  occurs  in  nature  as  mono- 
dime  avstals  known  as  tabular  spar  or  wollastonite;  it  may  be 
prepared  artificblly  from  solutions  of  caldum  chloride  and  sodium 
silicate.  H.  Le  Chatelier  (Annales  des  mines,  1887,  p.  345)  has 
obtained  artificblly  the  compounds:  CaSiO>.  Ca^i04.  CatbijOr, 
and  CatSiOi.  (See  also  G.  6ddo,  Chemisthes  CentralNaUj  1896, 
u8.)  Ackl  calcium  silicates  are  represented  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
by  gyrolite,  HiCai(SiOi)«*HsO,  a  lime  zeolite,  sometimes  regarded 
as  an  altered  form  of  apophyllite  {q.v.),  which  b  itself  an  acid  calcium 
silicate  containing  an  alkaline  fluoride,  by  okenite.  HtCa(SiOt)s-HiO, 
and  by  xonalite  4CaSiOf  HiO.  Calcium  silicate  b  also  present  in  the 
minerals:  olivine,  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  epidote,  felspars,  zeolites, 
scapolites  (99.*.). 

Detection  and  EsUmaHon. — Most  caldum  compounds,  espedally 
when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  impart  an  orange-rea  colour 


to  a  Bunsen  flame,  which  when  viewed  dutmgfli  green  glaaa 
'to  be  finch-green;  thb  dbttpguishes  it  in  the  preaeace  «rf  so 
whose  crimson  coloration  b  apt  to  mask  the  orange-fed  caks 
flame  (when  viewed  through  green  glass  the  strontium  flame  appears 
to  be  a  very  faint  yeUow).  In  the  spectxxMCOpe  calcinm  eadubits  two 
intense  lines — an  orange  line  ^a),  (X  6x63).  a  green  Itae  (A,  (^  4239), 
and  a  fainter  indiso  line.  Calaum  is  not  predpitated  by  ■ulplrasvcted 
hydrogen,  but  falls  as  the  carbonate  when  an  alkalinf  carbooafie  is 
added  to  a  solution.  Sulphuric  add  gives  a  white  predpitate  of 
caldum  sulphate  with  strong  solutions;  ammooium  oxalate  gives 
caldum  oxalate,  practically  i^oluble  in  water  and  dilnte.acetic  add, 
but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  f-airitt^w  »  geaer- 
ally  estimated  by  predpitataon  as  oacabte  which,  after  drying,  b 
heated  and  wcighea  as  carbonate  or  oxide,  acoording  to  tbe  degree 
and  duration  oithe  heating. 

CALCUIiATINO  HACHIIIES.  Instruments  for  the  mechankal 
performance  of  numerical  rulnibtions,  have  m  modem  times 
come  into  ever-increasing  use,  not  merely  for  dealing  with  luje 
masses  of  figures  In  banks,  insurance  offices,  frc,  b«t  also,  as 
cash  legbters,  for  use  on  the  cotmten  of  retafl  shops.  Tlieymay 
be  classified  as  follows: — (I)  Addition  madiines;  the  first 
invented  by  Blabe  FSsscal  (1642).  (il)  Addition  machines 
modified  to  facilitate  multiplication;  the  first  by  GL  W.  Leifaaits 
(1671).  (iii.)TVue  multiplication  machines;  L£an  Boltfs  (iSSS), 
Steiger  (1894).  (iv.)  Difference  machines;  Johann  Helfrich  rm 
MUller(x786),CharIesBabbage(i8aa).  (v.)AndyticalBMchiBes; 
Babbage  (1834).  The  numb^  of  distinct  "*y'*8'**t  of  the  fiisi 
three  kinds  b  remarkable  and  b  being  constantly  added  to,  oU 
machines  being  improved  and  new  ones  invented;  Professor  R. 
Mehmke  has  counted  over  eighty  dbtinct  machines  of  ths  type. 
The  fullest  published  account  of  the  subject  b  given  by  Mehmke 
in  the  EnqfdopHdie  der  matkaitaiisckm  Witstnsckeflem,  artide 
"  Numerisches  Recfanen/'  vol.  i.,  Heft  6  (igox).  It  contains 
historical  notes  and  fuU  references.  Walther  von  I>yck*s 
Calalogue  abo  contains  descriptions  of 
various  msrhinen.  We' shall  confine  our- 
selves to  explaining  the  pTincq>Ies  of  some 
leading  types,  without  giving  an  exact 


description  of  any  particubr  one. 

Practically  all  calcubting  machines  con- 
tain a  **  counting  woric,"  a  series  of  "  figure 
disks  "  consisting  In  the  original  form  of 
horizontal  circular  disks  (fig.  i),  on  which 
the  figures  o,  i,  3,  to  9  are  marited.  Each 
disk  can  turn  about  its  vertical  axb,  and  is  covered  by  a 


Fig.  I. 


fixed  pbte  with  a  hole  or  "  window  "  in  it  through  which 
one  figure  can  be  seen.  On  turning  the  disk  through  one- 
tenth  of  a  revolution  thb  figure  will  be  changed  into  the  next 
higher  or  k>wer.  Sudi  turning  may  be  called  a  "  step,"  posiOat 
if  the  next  higher  and  netalsM  If  the  next  bwer  figure 
appears.  Each  positive  step  therefore  lulds  one  unit 
to  the  figure  under  the  wmdow,  while  two  steps  add 
two,  and  so  on.  If  a  series,  say  six,  of  such  figure  disks  be  placed 
side  by  side,  their  wbdows  lying  In  a  row,  then  any  number  of 
sii  pbces  can  be  made  to  appear,  for  Instance  000373.  In  older 
to  add  6435  to  thb  ntmiber,  the  disks,  counting  from  right  to  kft, 
have  to  be  tuned  5, 3, 4  and  6  steps  respectively.  If  thb  b  done 
the  sum  006798  will  appear.  In  case  the  sum  of  the  two  figure; 
at  any  disk  b  greater  than  9,  if  for  instance  the  last  figure  to  be 
added  b  8  instead  of  5,  the  sum  for  thb  disk  b  xi  and  tbe  x  only 
will  appear.  Hence  an  arrangement  for  "  carrying  "  has  to  be 
introduced.  Thb  may  be  done  as  foUows.  The  axb  of  a  figure 
disk  contains  a  wheel  with  ten  teeth.  Each  figure  Hkt  has, 
besides,  one  long  tooth  which  when  its  o  passes  the  window  turns 
the  next  whed  to  the  left,  one  tooth  forward,  and  hence  the  figure 
disk  one  step.  The  actual  mechanism,  b  not  quite  so  simple, 
because  the  long  teeth  as  described  would  gear  also  into  the 
wheel  to  the  right,  and  besides  would  interfere  with  each  other. 
They  must  therefore  be  repbced  by  a  somewhat  oaoie  com- 
plicated arrangement,  which  has  been  done  in  various  ways  not 
necessary  to  describe  more  fuDy.  On  the  way  in  whidi  this  b 
done,  however,  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  durability  and 
trustworthiness  of  any  arithmometer;  In  fact,  it  b  often  its 
weakest  point.  If  to  the  series  of  figure  disks  arrangenients  are 
I  added'  for  turning  each  disk  through  a  required  number  of  steps, 
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we  have  an  addition  machine,  essentially  of  Pascal's  type.  In  it 
each  disk  had  to  be  turned  by  hand.  This  operation  has  been 
simplified  in  various  ways  by  mechanical  means.  For  pure 
addition  machines  key-l)pards  have  been  added,  say  for  each  disk 
nine  keys  marked  i  to  9.  On  pressing  the  key  marked  6  the  disk 
turns  six  steps  and  so  on.  These  have  been  introduced  by 
Stettner  (1882),  Max  Mayer  (1887),  and  in  the  comptometer  by 
Dorr  Z.  Felt  of  Chicago.  In  the  comptograph  by  Felt  and  also 
in  "  Burrough's  Registering  Accountant "  the  result  is  printed. 
These  machines  can  be  used  for  multiplication,  as  repeated 
addition,  but  the  process  is  laborious,  depending  for  rapid  execu- 
tion essentially  on>  the  skill  of  the  operator.^  To  adapt 
an  addition  machine,  as  described,  to  rapid  multipli- 
cation the  turnings  of  the  separate  figure  disks  are 
replaced  by  one  motion,  commonly  the  turning  of  a 
As,  however,  the  dlflferent  disks,  have  to  be  turned 
through  different  steps,  a  contrivance  has  to  be  inserted  which 
can  be  **  set "  in  such  a  way  that  by  one  turn  of  the  handle  each 
disk  is  moved  through  a  number  of  steps  equal  to  the  number  of 
units  which  is  to  be  added  on  that  disk.  This  may  be  done  by 
making  each  of  the  figure  disks  receive  on  its  axis  a  ten-toothed 
wheel,  called  hereafter  the  A-wheel,  which  is  acted  on  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  another  wheel  (called  the  B-wheel)  in 
which  the  number  of  teeth  can  be  varied  from  o  to  9.  This 
variation  of  the  teeth  has  been  effected  in  different  ways. 
Theoretically  the  simplest  seems  to  be  to  have  on  the  B-wheel 
nine  teeth  which  can  be  drawn  back  into  the  body  of  the  wheel, 
so  that  at  will  any  number  from  o  to  9  can  be  made  to  project. 
This  idea,  previously  mentioned  by  Leibnitz,  has  been  realised 
by  Bohdner  in  the  *'  Bnmsviga."  Another  way,  also  due  to 
Ldbnita,  consists  in  inserting  between  the  axis  of  the  handle  bar 
■and  the  A-wheel  a  "  stepped  "  cylinder.  This  may  be  considered 
as  being  made  up  of  ten  wheels  large  enough  to  contain  about 
twenty  teeth  each;  but  most  of  these  teeth  are  cut  away  so  that 
these  wheels  retain  in  succession  9, 8, ...  x,  9  teeth.  If  these  are 
made  as  one  piece  they  form  a  cylinder  with  teeth  of  lengths 
from  9, 8 . . .  times  the  length  of  a  tooth  on  a  single  wheel 

<  In  the  diagrammatic  vertical  Mction  of  such  a  machine  (fig.  3) 
FF  u  a  fieure  disk  with  a  conical  wheel  A  on  its  axis.  In  the  covering 
pUte  Hk  is  the  window  >W.  A  stepped  cylinder  is  shown  at  B. 
The  axis  Z«  which  runs  along  the  whole  machine,  is  turned  by  a 
handle,  and  itself  turns  the  cylinder  B  by  aid  01  conical  wheels. 
Above  thb  cylinder  lies  an  axis  EE  with  square  section  abng  which 
a  iriieel  D  can  be  moved.  The  same  axis  carries  at  E'  a  pair  oiconical 


Fig.  a. 

wheels  C  and  C,  which  can  also  slide  on  the  axis  so  that  either  can 
be  nude  to  drive  the  A-wheeL  The  covering  plate  MK  has  a  sk>t 
above  the  axis  EE  allowing  a  rod  LL'  to  be  moved  by  aid  of  a 
button  L,  carrying  the  whed  D  with  it.  Along  the  slot  b  a  scale-of 
numbers  o  t  a  .  .  .  Q  corresponding  with  the  number  of  teeth  on 
the  cjrlinder  B,  with  which  the  wheel  D  will  gear  in  any  given  position. 
A  aeries  of  such  slots  is  shown  in  the  top  middle  part  of  Steiger's 
machine  (fig.  3).  Let  now  the  handle  dnving  the  axis  Z  be  turned 
once  round,  the  button  being[  set  to  4.  Then  four  teeth  of  the  B- 
wheel  will  turn  D  and  with  it  the  A-wheel,  and  consequently  the 
figure  disk  will  be  moved  four  steps.  These  steps  will  be  positive  or 
forward  if  the  wheel  C  gears  in  A,  and  consequently  four  will  be 
added  to  the  figure  showing  at  the  window  W.  But  if  the  wheels  CC 
are  moved  to  the  right,  C  nill  gear  with  A  moving  backwards,  with 

*For  a  fuller  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  mere  addition 
machine  can  be  used  for  multiplication  and  division,  and  even  for  the 
extraction  of  square  roots,  see  an  article  by  C.  V.  Boys  in  Natun, 
nth  July  1901. 


the  result  that  four  is  subtracted  at  the  wbdow.  Thb  motion  of  all 
the  wheds  C  b  done  simultaneously  by  the  push  of  a  leVer  which 
appears  at  the  top  plate  of  the  niachinejits  two  positions  being 
marked  "  addition  "  and  "  subtraction."  The  B-whceb  are  in  fixed 
positions  bekm  the  plate  MK.  L.evel  with  thb,  but  separate,  b  the 
plate  KH  with  the  window.    On  it  the  figure  disks  are  mounted. 

Thb  pbte  b  hinged  at  the  back  at  H  and  can  be  lifted  up,  thereby 
throwing  the  Arwheeb  out  of  gear.  When  thus  raised  the  nguredbia 
can  be  set  to  any  figures :  at  the  same  tame  it  can  slide  to  and  fro 
so  that  an  A>wheel  can  be  put  in  gear  with  any  C-wheel  forming 
with  it  one  "  dement."  The  number  of  these  varies  with  the  siae 
of  the  machine.  Suppose  there  are  six  B-wheeb  and  twelve  figure 
disks.    Let  these  be  all  set  to  aero  with  the  exception  of  the  last 


four  to  the  right,  these  showing  143a,  and  let  these  be  pbced 
opposite  the  last  B-wheeb  to  the  right.  If  now  the  buttons  belonging 
to  the  btter  be  set  to  3  a  <^  6,  then  on  turning  the  B-wheeb  all  once 
round  the  btter  figures  will  be  added  to  the  former,  thus  showing 
4  6  8  8  at  the  windows.  By  aid  of  the  axb  Z,  this  turning  of  the 
B-wheeb  b  performed  stmultaoeously  by  the  movement  of  one 
handle.  We  nave  thus  an  addition  machine.  If  it  be  required  to 
multiply  a  number,  say  725,  by  any  number  up  to  six  figures,  say 
357,  the  buttons  are  set  to  the  figures  725,  the  windows  all  showing 
zero.  The  handle  b  then  turned,  725  appears  at  the  windows,  and 
successive  turns  add  thb  number  to  the  first.  Henoe  seven  turns 
show  the  product  seven  times  723.  Now  the  pbte  with  the  A-wheeb 
b  lifted  and  moved  one  step  to  the  right,  then  lowered  and  the 
handle  turned  five  times,  thus  adding  fifty  times  725  to  the  product 
obtained.  Finally,  by  moving  the  plate  again,  and  turmng  the 
handle  three  times,  the  required  product  b  detained.  If  the  machine 
haa  six  B-wheeb  and  twelve  disks  the  product  of  two  six-figure 
numbers  can  be  obtained.  Division  b  penormed  by  repeated  sub* 
traction.  The  lever  regubting  the  C-whed  b  set  to  subtraction, 
produdng  negative  steps  at  the  disks.  The  dividend  b  set  up  at  the 
windows  ancTthe  divisor  at  the  buttons.  Each  turn  of  the  handle 
subtracts  the  divisor  once.  To  count  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
handle  a  second  set  of  windows  b  arranged  with  number  disks 
below.  These  have  no  carrying  arrangement,  but  one  b  turned  one 
step  for  each  turn  of  the  hanidle.  The  machine  described  b  essentblly 
that  of  Thomas  of  Colmar,  which  was  the  first  that  came  into  practical 
use.  Of  earlier  machines  those  of  Ldbnitz,  Mflller  (1782),  and  Hahn 
(1809)  deserve  to  be  mentioned  (see  Dyck^  Catahiiu).  Thoma/s 
machine  haa  had  many  imitations,  both  in  Englana  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  more  or  less  important  alterations.  Joseph 
Edmondson  of  Halifax  has  given  it  a  circular  form,  which  has  many 
advantages. 

The  accuracy  and  durability  of  any  machine  depend  to. a  great 
extent  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cairving  mechanism  b  con- 
structed. Besides,  no  whed  must  be  capabw  of  moving  in  any  other 
way  than  that  required;  hence  every  part  must  be  locked  and  be 
released  only  when  required  to  move.  Further^  any  disk  must  carry 
to  the  next  only  after  the  carrying  to  itself  haa  been  comptefed. 
If  an  were  to  carry  at  the  same  time  a  consideFabfe  force  would  be 
required  to  turn  the  handle,  and  serious  strains  would  be  introduced. 
It  IS  for  thb  reason  that  the  B-wheeb  or  cylinders  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  drcumference  free  from  teeth.  Again,  the  carrying  acts 
generally  as  in  the  machine  described,  in  one  tense  only,  and  thb 
involves  that  the  handle  be  turned  always  in  the  same  direction. 
Subtraction  therefore  cannot  be  done  by  turning  it  in  the  opposite 
way,  hence  the  two  wheeb  C  and  C  are  introduced.  These  are 
moved  all  at  once  by  one  lever  acting  on  a  bar  shown  at  R  in  section 
(fig.  2). 

In  the  Brunsviga,  the  figure  disks  are  all  mounted  on  a  common 
horizontal  axb,  the  figures  bdng  placed  on  the  rim.  On  the  side  of 
each  disk  and  rigidly  connectea  with  it  lies  its  A-whed  with  which 
it  can  turn  independent  of  the  others.  The  B-wheeb,  all  fixed  on 
another  horizontal  axb,  gear  directly  on  the  A-wheeb.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance  thie  teeth  are  made  to  appear  from  out  of  the 
rim  to  any  desired  number.  The  carrying  mechanism,  too,  b 
diffeient,  aind  so  arranged  that  the  handle  can  be  turned  dther  way, 
no  special  setting  being  required  for  subtraction  or  division.  It  u 
extremdy  handy,  taking  up  much  less  room  than  the  others.  Pro- 
foaor  Eduard  Selling  of  WQrzburg  has  invented  an  altogether 
different  machi.ie,  which  has  been  made  by  Max  Ott,  of  Munich. 
The  B-wheeb  are-  replaced  by  bay-tongs.  To  the  joints  of  these 
the  ends  of  racks  are  pinned;  and  as  they  are  stretched  out  the  racks 
are  moved  forward  o  to  9  steps,  according  to  the  joints  thty  are 
pinned  to.  The  racks  gear  directly  in  the  A-wheeb,  and  the  figures 
are  placed  on  cylinders  as  in  the  Brunsviga.  The  carrying  b  done 
contmuously  by  a  train  of  ei^cydoidal  wheels.  The  working  b 
thus  rendered  very  smooth,  without  the  jerks  which  the  ordinary 
carrying  tooth  produces;  but  the  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  resulting  figures  do  not  appear  in  a  straight  line,  a  figure 
followed  by  a  ^,  for  instance,  being  already  carried  half  a  step 
forward.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  mathe* 
matidan  or  an  operator  using  the  machine  constantiy,  but  it  b 
serious  for  casual  work.  Anyhow,  it  has  prevented  tut  machine 
from  bdng  a  commercial  success,  and  it  b  not  any  longer  made. 
For  ease  imd  rapidity  of  worldng  it  surpasses  all  others.  Since  the 
laxy-tonn  allow  of  an  extension  equivalent  to  five  turnings  of  the 
handle,  a  the  multiplier  b  5  or  uaatr,  one  push  forward  inll  da  the 
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^iog  X  «o,  the  be^nning  A  has  the  number  x  and  B  the  numbtf 
~  --^  fe:  hence  the  unit  of  lengUk  is  AB,  aslog  xo"  x.  The  same  divi- 
.i^  =  a  is  repeated  from  B  to  C.    The  distance  x,a  thus  repre- 

^  \.  .^its  log  7f  x^  gives  log  3,  the  distance  between  4  and  5  gives 
^  f^*^  5 '  log  4  ■"  log  I,  and  so  for  others.    In  order  to  multiply  two 

.  ^.jnbers.  say  2  and  3,  we  have  log  3X3** log  s+log  3.  Hence, 
'  •'^r.  Uing  off  the  distance  x,3  from  3  fonrard  by  the  aid  of  a  pair 


be  performed.  It  is  then  convenient  to  make  the  scales  circular. 
A  number  of  rings  or  disks  are  mounted  side  by  side  on  a  cylinder, 
each  having  on  its  rim  a  log-scale. 

The  "Callendar  Cable  Calculator/'  invented  by  Harold 
Hastings  and  manufactured  by  Robert  W.  Paul,  is  of  this  kind. 
In  it  a  number  of  disks  are  mounted  on  a  common  shaft,  on 
which  each  turns  freely  unless  a  button  is  pressed  down  hereby 


i 


proi-r 


ttt 


Fig.  4. 


f  compasses  will  give  the  distance  log  s+log  3,  and  will  bring 
la  to  6  as  the  required  product.  Again,  if  it  is  required  to  find 
}  of  7,  set  off  the  distance  between  4  and  5  from  7  backwards, 
md  the  required  number  will  be  obtained.  In  the  actual  scales 
the  q>aces  between  the  numbers  are  subdivided  into  xo  or  even 
more  parts,  so  that  from  two  to  three  figures  may  be  read.  The 
Aumbers  2,  3. ..  in  the  interval  BC  give  the  logaxithms  of 
xo  times  the  same  numbers  in  the  interval  AB;  hence,  if  the  a 
in  the  latter  means  3  or  •  3,  then  the  a  in  the  former  means  30  or  3. 

Soon  after  Gunter's  publication  (x6ao)  of  these  "  logarithmic 
lines,'^  Edmund  Wingate  (167a)  constructed  the  slide  rule  by 
x«peating  the  logarithmic  scale  on  a  tongue  or  "  slide,"  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  first  scale,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  a 
pair  of  compasses.  A  dear  idea  of  this  device  can  be  formed  if 
the  scale  in  fig.  4  be  copied  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  paper  placed 
against  the  line  AC.  If  this  is  now  moved  to  the  ri^t  till  its  x 
comes  opposite  the  3  on  the  first  scale,  then  the  3  of  the  second 
wiU  be  opposite  6  on  the  top  scale,  this  being  the  product  of  2  and 
3;  aiid  in  this  position  every  number  on  the  top  scale  will  be 
twice  that  on  the  lower.  For  every  position  of  the  lower'scale 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  on  the  two  scales  which  coincide  will  be 
the  same.  Therefore  multiplications,  divisions,  and  simple 
proportions  can  be  solved  at  once. 

Dr  John  Perry  added  log  log  scales  to  the  ordinary  slide  rule 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  0*  or  e*  acconding  to  the 
formula  tog*  loga'^log  loga+Iogx.  These  rules  are  manufac- 
tured by  A.  G.  Thornton  of  Mandiester. 

Many  different  forms  of  slide  rules  are  now  on  the  market. 
The  handiest  for  general  use  is  the  Gravet  rule  made  by  Tavemier- 
Gravet  in  Paris,  according  to  instructions  of  the  mathematician 
V.  M-  A.  Mannheim  of  Uie  £cole  Polytechnique  in  Paris.  It 
contains  at  the  bade  of  the  slide  scales  for  the  logarithms  of 
sines  and  tangents  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  worked  with 
the  scale  on  the  front.  An  improved  form  is  now  made  by 
Davis  and  Son  of  Derby,  who  engrave  the  scales  on  white 
celluloid  instead  of  on  bioz-wood,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the 
readings  These  scales  have  -the  distance  from  one  to  ten  about 
twice  that  in  fig.  4.  Tavemio'-Gravet  makes  them  of  that  size 
and  longer,  even  ^  metre  long.  But  they  then  become  somewhat 
unwieldy,  though  they  allow  of  reading  to  more  figures.  To 
get  a  handy  long  scale  Professor  G.  Fuller  has  constructed  a 
^iral  slide  rule  drawn  on  a  cylinder,  which  admits  of  reading 
to  three  and  four  figures.  The  handiest  of  all  is  perhaps  the 
"  Calculating  Cirde  "  by  Boucher,  made  in  the  form  of  a  watch. 
For  various  purposes  spedal  adaptations  of  the  slide  rules  are 
faiet  irith — for  instance,  in  various  exposure  meters  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  General  Strachey  introduced  slide  rules 
into  the  Meteorological  Office  for  performing  special  calculations. 
At  some  blast  furnaces  a  slide  rule  has  been  usied  for  determining 
the  amount  of  coke  and  flux  required  for  any  weight  of  ore. 
Near  the  balance  a  large  logarithmic  scale  is  fixed  with  a  slide 
which  has  three  indices  only.  A  load  of  ore  is  put  on  the  scales, 
and  the  first  index  of  the  dide  is  put  to  the  number  giving  the 
weight,  when  the  second  and  third  point  to  the  weights  of  coke 
and  flux  required. 

By  pladng  a  number  of  slides  side  by  side,  drawn  if  need  be 
to  different  scales  of  length,  more  compUcated  calculations  may 


the  disk  is  clamped  to  the  shaft.  Another  disk  is  fixed  to  the 
shaft.  In  front  of  the  disks  lies  a  fixed  xero  line.  Let  all  disks 
be  set  to  xero  and  the  shaft  be  turned,  with  the  first  disk  clamped, 
till  a  desired  number  appears  on  the  xero  line;  let  then  the  first 
disk  be  released  and  the  second  clamped  and  so  on;  then  the 
fixed  disk  will  add  up  all  the  turnings  and  thus  give  Uie  product 
of  the  numbers  shown  on  the  several  disks.  If  the  division  on 
the  disks  is  drawn  to  different  scales,  more  or  less  complicated 
calculations  may  be  ramdly  performed.  Thus  if  for  some  purpose 
the  value  of  say  o^  Vc  is  required  for  many  different  values  of 
a,  bf  c,  three  movable  disks  would  be  needed  with  divisions  drawn 
to  scales  of  lengths  in  the  proportion  x:  3:  |.  The  instrument 
now  on  sale  contains  six  movable  disks. 

CorUimunu  CalculaHng  Machines  or  Iniegratcrs, — In  order 
to  measure  the  length  of  a  curve,  such  as  the  road  on  a  map,  a 
whed  is  rolled  along  it.  For  one  revolution  of  the 
whed  the  path  described  by  its  point  of  contact  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  whed.  Thus,  if 
a  cyclist  counts  the  number  of  revolutions  of  his  front  whed 
he  can  calculate  the  distance  ridden  by  multiplying  that  number 
by  the  circumference  of  the  wheeL  An  ordinary  cyclometer  is 
nothing  but  an  aixangement  for  counting  these  revolutions, 
but  it  is  graduated  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  gives  at  once  the 
distance  in  mfles.  On  the  same  prindple  depend  a  number  of 
instruments  which,  under  various  fancy  names,  serve  to  measure 
the  length  of  any  curve;  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a  small  meter 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  cydists.  They  all  have  a  small  whed  which 
is  rolled  along  the  curve  to  be  measured,  and  this  sets  a  hand 
in  motion  which  gives  the  reading  on  a  dial.  Their  accuracy 
is  not  very  great,  because  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  whed  so  on 
the  paper  that  the  point  of  contact  lies  exactly  over  a  given  point ; 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  readings  are  therefore  badly  defined. 
Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  guide  the  whed  along  the  curve  to  which 
it  should  always  lie  tangentially.  To  obviate  this  defect  more 
compUcated  curvometers  or  kartometers  have  been  devised. 
The  handiest  seems  to  be  that  of  G.Coxadi.  He  uses  two  wheels; 
the  tracing-point,  halfway  between  them,  is  guided  along  the 
curve,  the  line  joining  the  wheels  being  kept  normal  to  the  curve. 
This  is  pretty  easily  done  by  ey^;  a  constant  deviation  of  8* 
from  this  direction  produces  an  error  of  only  x%.  The  sum 
of  the  two  readings  gives  the  length.  E.  Fleischhauer  uses  three, 
five  or  more  wheels  arranged  symmetricaUy  round  a  tracer 
whose  point  is  gm'ded  along  the  curve;  the  planes  of  the  wheels 
all  pass  through  the  tracer,  and  the  wheels  can  only  turn  in  one 
direction.  The  sam  of  the  readings  of  all  the  wheels  gives 
approximatdy  the  length  of  the  curve,  the  approximation 
increasing  with  the  number  of  the  wheels  used.  It  is  stated 
that  with  three  wheels  practically  useful  results  can  be  obtained, 
although  in  this  case  the  error,  if  the  instrument  is  consistently 
handled  so  as  always  to  produce  the  greatest  inaccuracy,  may 
be  as  much  as  5%. 

Planimeters  are  instruments  for  the  determination  by  mechani- 
cal means  of  the  area  of  any  figure.  A  pointer,  generally  called  the 
"tracer,"  is  guided  round  the  boundary  of  the  figure, 
and  then  the  area  is  read  off  on  the  recoiding  apparatus 
of  the  instrument.  The  simplest  and  most  useful  is 
Amsler's  (fig.  5).    It  consists  of  two  bars  of  metal  OQ  and  QT, 
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I  ue  Ungcd  together  U  Q.    At  O  b  i  DMd]^{■oiol  ohich  b 

1  loto  tba  diBwiof-boBid,  and  At  T  ii  tho  tiuxi.    Ai 

l>  suided  Kxmd  tbe  boundu/  ol  tbe  Gguie  ■  whed 

W  maaunl  on  QT  roll« 

on  the  papa,  and  the 

tuniLDg    of    tH]    whcd 

lurei,  to  Bomc  known 

.    Kt]c,tlieaK>.    WeihiU 

c  the  thioiy  of  thli 

mentuy    mmoa    by 
.    of    geomctiy.    The 

meten  an  then  be  euSy 
^"^  5-  nndenitood. 

Couider  tbe  rod  QT  with  the  whed  W,  without  th-  ""  nn 
Let  it  be  ptued  with  the  whcd  on  ihe  paper,  ud  nnr 
imiiliriilK  to  Itaelf  born  AC  to  BD  (%ol.    The  rod  ewe 
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The  Hei  (Biented  is  tp-HM,  or,  — i— — 't  a  ia  n 
*i;+t(iM=»FQr  a  fi.d£lS£a  ^^^^^^ 
of  tbe  BKU  leaenttd  doniii 
the  (Mtnat  etep*.    But  the 


tkooih  which  It  hai  bees  moved. 
TUe  oiitaDce,  ai  meaeund  by  the 


Fla.6. 

of  ■'•  mlled  over,  and  w  thenfon  ^vei  the 
ntaioFd  in  the  crctangle.  By  nutably  eeleo- 
wheel  and  the  length  t,  tliii  am  iii  may  be 

ill  be  changed. 
,:  rad  to  tun  iSg.  7)  (boot  the  eod  Q.  then 
ic  of  a  ciida,  and  ihe  rod  will  leDerate  an  ana 
iW,  irim  t  U  the  uiale 
AQB  tbnjugh  -^■-'-  •' ' 


to  il^  (fe.  «.    Tbe 

■  null  motion  o<  Ihe  rod  (ii.„  „ .  „  ^  . 
Into  the  motion  to  RR'  peipcndkular  to  the  rod. 
nctugle  QTR'R  b  nneraled,  and  the  ilidini  ol  ll 
bKit  tiaiiRR- to  <rr.  DoniiE  thi>  ■econd  «ep  no 
leiKnted.  DnriHt&eSntKepIbeniilofthFwheelwillL 
duniw  the  eecond  itep  there 

iriUbenDrolUlalLThe  -         ^  T* 

nil  o(  the  whed  win  there- 
fore  meunre  tbe  am  o(  die 
whtdi  eqnilr  the 

[ram  QTT'Q-.     II 

W  notion  o(  lb* 

rod  b*  oomidend  j 
up  of  •  very  fieai 
flfamaUatepi.eacli ^ 

1.  it  win  be 


the  area  generated, 
baa  to  be  noticed  tl 


on  of  the  rod.    We 
itept    LeKfii.  9j 

cea^nentedbABOC.  Thii  motion  we  ruolve 
to  CB',  parallel  to  AB  and  a  tomine  about  C 

pa  Hicb  aa  have  been  ini>e«igated.  Durini  ihc 
be  e  Ihe  ahitude  ol  the "-' ■"■■- — 

.    ThereTon 


Eub 

round. 
Hence  in  tbe  Gnt 


■  denote  Ihe  whole  roll  fln  7 

ig.  lO),  and  let  ■  denote  tC         / 

mooIalltbeaaiaUtaniiH  / 

Ij  then  the  area  Ii       ^^  / 


a^wl 

imeier  the  -rod  b  bnotht  back  to  ka  otM^l 
he  ani)e  •  b  either  lent  or  it  ia  »  H  the  rod 


the  tgatt.  became  the  point  Q  m 
maUog a Gomplcle rotation.   Weh 
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*Uch  !•  nxl  off.    J 


BA  1*  too  larBV  tbc  pote  O  pi 


V  ■«  m  --»..  ...  -p.r^..  ^n  fliip  aIdm  And  tum  oboiA  ii-    If  now 

Sr  is  moved  canlld  to  iHelf  lo  OT'.  Ihcn  W  will  roll  wiihoul 
ppini  pualld  lo  QT,  and  dp  iking  CD.  Tliu  imount  of  ilijujiiia 
wiU^^">  "»  ftrvtoimUt;  Jbunn  bM-«n  QT  ind  QT^  w^ 
.urninsof  thr  rod  wiM  al»  produce 

, „_, Jx  •rcn  wiihoul  dilBculIy  ttul  Ihit 

incel  durinc  ■  cydbl  Butloa  ol  the  rod.  provided  (he  rod 

FF  (ft*ls7ow  mU"^!!!!!  »  OX.  lta™lrod*TT 
f"^  own  lenfih,  henn 
(uided  iloat  any  curve  ATB, 


muhiiie  ureaay  qckt 
■licjpipg  of  the  wbeel. 


ea  ydx  deiciibcd  by  the  red  Q- 
the  curve  Ihe  roJI  c«  the  wheel ' 
eaAA'B'B.  If  ibe  curve  i>  clei 


,  the  roll  will  meaiure  the  and  iuIefieiKlf  nt  of  Ihe  poHlion  cl  the 
da  OX.  u  win  be  eeea  by  drawing  a  liirurv-  The  «ine  may  with 
dvantflge  be  replaced  by  a  horiaontal  dult,  wiih  ili  centre  at  V; 

le  roll  of  the  wheel  fivei  at  every  mameat  the  area  AatQ.    It 


therefore  allow  of  retiMenni  a  let 

in  of  E,  and  thut  of  tabulating  t1 

integral.    In  ihii  it  diRen  froni  Amilet 

by  Prof .  filo  donnella  of  Florence  in  18] 
OppllLofer.  and  impinved  bv  Ei 
in  Golha,  and  othen  (>ee  Heru 


e>  of  f  Jjdr  fo 


Id  by/ 


Altogether  dil „  ,_ , 

planicneter.  invented  by  Captain  Pryti» 

IIS-^tH    2S-(- 

?!"' A'T'oiil^enl' T    it    the    ' 


and  T   ii   moved   along  any  Fm    rr; 

curve,  ()  wiU  follow.  dcKrit;  ""■  "*■ 

""^ow  £"the"difeciU)n™'Q'r  STt  ihe' whole  a 

QT,  together  with  a 

fa  h«d  point  O,  a 

ionotpr.  Let  nowlSg.  i7)gTl«nl 


Biic  OA-QT'ii™tn^g'abLl''a*fo«d  poitn'o!  alwayi  keeping 
parallel  lo  QT,  il  will  iweep  over  an  a«  equal  to  that  generated  by 
IhesMiregiitetal  molioDotOT.  Let  now  (hg.  i7)gTl^  niacedon 
OA,  aod  T be  guided  round  the  ckicd  curve  in  the  lenK  of  the  arrow. 
Q  will  deKtibe  a  curve  OSB.  It  may  be  made  visbic  by  putting  a 
pttct  of  "  copying  paper  "  under  the  nalchel.  When  T  hat  returned 
lo  A  the  hatchet  has  IheniHon  BA.     A  line  turning  from  OA 

from  B  to  O,  iSere^^e  lector  AOB  ia  agaiu  described,  and  again 
in  the  poiitive  KnK,  if  it  ii  remembered 
111  -       '     -  -'-  tracer  T  hied 

fli  "halmor,  of 

ec  Bis  measured 


O  4  disappear,  a  ? 

ili  motion  of  QT  \ 

b<  HI  OA  and  Ihe  \ 

la  some  sinighl  : 

lii  Jives  OF  and  \ 

B  gin  Ibe  motion  '. 

wi._   _   _ ,,.,  .  .;  on  AX,  and  \ 

curve  and  back  id  R.    Q  w'ui  descrihe         \ 
Ihe  curve  DOSBED,  if  Uie  morion  is  \ 

spin  made  cyclical  by  turning  QT  with  1 

T  filed  at  A.    II  R  is  piopei^  ielecled, 


RDE.     It  ii  therefore  equal  to  Ihe  arc  DE  nulliplied  by  the  lenglb 
QT;    il  the  laller  eqiuli  TO  in.,  then  lo  lin«  Ihe  number  of  inches 

within  die  given  figure,    if  the  area  is  not  too  large,  the  arc  DE 
may  be  replaced  by  the  straight  line  DE. 

To  use  this  dniple  instrument  a>  a  planimewr  icquirei  (he  potd. 
bilily  of  ielectint  (he  point  R.  The  geometriol  theory  here  given 
haa  io  far  failed  (o  give  any  lole.  In  factieTery  line  through  any 
point  in  th*  curve  contaiiia  locb  a  point.  The  analytical  theory  of 
(he  invn(or.  which  b  very  similar  to  that  given  1».F.  W.  >lill 
(PUI.  MOf.  18>H),  i>  (oo  comi^icattd  lo  repeat  here.  The  ■□(»nli 
D[gTS(in|  the  ara  generairf  by  QT^  have  to  bo  eapandcd  .n  a 

be  taken  as  R.  (hen  A  may  be  any  point  on  (he  curve.    This  ia 
only  f  ppioumale.  Captain  Piytf  gives  the  lallowingiastnictjou; — 

paper  by  pretting  the  knire^ge  into  i(;   guide  the  IraAT  Irom  R 
aI(ingaitraltfa(linc(oapaiB(  Aon  Ihtbaundat>,rouod  the  boundary. 
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•DdbufclnmAtDR;  tutty.iukci|ilii 
ttfgb  and  ineuuR  the  diiuiia  c  bKwe 
iitAltaailyd,whatt-fir,  Ancanri 
by  repeatuig  die  ofRntion  ■fter  tifraiu 
QT  thnwgb  180*  Irhb  the  oripiiil  paw 
dun*  and  uainff  Ibfl  mcui  of  the  twc 
vduH  ol  (  ihiu  obutDcd.  The  iRsitH 
(tinKiukio  al  the  me  •houM  not  ncod 
)l,  othcrviie  the  uek  inu»t  he  divided 

in  the  cax  of  indicetor  diagnme.  en  much  . 
ol  the  eame  ihApe.  fer  m  Ihii  ate  the  y 
DperaiDT  «w>n  leanu  where  to  pot   the  > 

Integnton  Km  to  evaluate  >  de- 
finiteiDtegnlJ  /Ci]di.  IfwephilouC 
,,„  the  curve  wboM  equidon  ia 

**"  y-y(*)>  U»  Integral  Jjid« 
betnen  the  prciper  limlu  lepresenli 
tht  uea  of  a  figure  bounded  by  tfaft 
curve,  the  uii  o[  i,  end  the  ordiutei 
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ith  the  knife-  I  curiue  uhliA  nun  «  a  itnicht  iwl  (£f .  IQ>.    Hda  eanis  ■  hub 
'    i.Ihe    smt^dUliA.novible.abnitivmk^uba    51«lHlr non I^I 


dnwn,  any 

ay  be   lued 

(or  finding 

he  value  of 

Ibi  integral. 

In    Ihii   lenie    pUnimets 

gnton.    Id 

f.«,   a   pUn 

melei   miy  ^ 

often  be  UMd  mth  advan 

of  a  mere  a 

lea,  by  don- 

verting   the 

one  problem 

Into  the  otbe 

.     Wenvt. 

mine  £r  the  l^n 

Let  the  probleni  be  10  del 

J^llie*^™'  '^'  *""  "^ 

(.    Ai.di«»iv*Dd«-.Une.  C 

Id  the  ifufi 

diao  a  Qumbe 

of  linn  Dinllel  I 

one  of  thiol. 

I^zFAfAr^i^J'i.'^^^' 

teunABG(Gg.  il).  not 
ABT   Let  CD  be 


«^"™  ^J 


Doinu  la  aonie  pdnt  O  In  XX.  and  matk  the  pi 
OCaadOiyeui-CD.  Do  thli  for  a  uflkieiu  nur 
ioia  the  pdota  CiDi  thui  obtained.  Thii  rivei  a  1 
may  be  called  die  bit  derived  cuive.  By  tbe  ■> 
new  curve  from  thii»  the  lecond  derived  curve.  I 
peterditetmbntheanuP,  Pi,  Pi,  of  Iheae  [hire . 

3,  the  laiiie  quiatiiy  for  the  Ant  derived  ficiiR,  and  1-AV  the 
nkotDCDt  of  inertia  of  the  ftni  figun,  A  Era  radiui  of  fyntion.  with 
ngeid  tn  XX  u  uih  tbe  (oIlawTng  nlitiniu  an  eaiify  proved:- 

Pi-aP,;P,n-oPi;l-oPiXi-a'P,Pi:t>-m. 
wUch  dnemine  P,  3  and 


(yt(f)ix  between  [iven  limits  when  M.')  i>  ■  wmplE  (unction  lik 


of  the  eiea  il  j 
Uneouiiy  !•  I9 


it  three  recording  whecli.    It  ia  m 


II  two  diilo.  B  and  C.  with  ikE  c^ 

liage.    From  the  disk  A  n-      ._»_ 

)d  or  of  leMth  I,  on  which  ■  remri-      JJ^ 

I,,  the  aiii  nf  W,  brini  per-      '""' 

— Wis.!? 
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nch  strips.  Then  to  eveiy  such  strip  will  oorrespond  a  strip  of 
equal  length  ar  of  the  figures  described  by  T|  and  Tt. 

The  distances  of  the  points.  T,  Ti,  T|,  from  the  axis  XX  may  be 
called  y,  yi,  >k>    They  have  the  values 

y-/  sin  tf.  yi  ■>/  cos  3tf.  3^*  — /  sin  3#, 
from  which 

dy''lcx»9.d$,   dyi^—2lnn29.d»,   d>h»— 3/cos3f.d0. 
The  aicas  of  the  thite  strips  are  respectively 

dA  m  xdy,    dki  ^xdyi,    dAa  « xdyt. 

Now  dyi  can  be  written  ifyi-— 4/  sin  9  cos  Aftf*— 4  ua  $dy; 
therefore 

^--4  sin  eJkm^^Ai 

where  A  b  the  area  of  the  given  f^ure,  and  y  the  distance  of  its 
mass^entre  from  the  axis  XX.  But  Ai  is  the  area  of  the  second 
figure  Ft,  which  is  proportional  to  the  reading  of  Wi.  Hence  we 
may  say  _ 

Ay-CiWi, 

where  Ci  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument. 
The  negative  sign  in  the  expression  for  At  is  got  rid  of  by  numbering 
the  wheel  Wt  the  other  way  round. 
Again 

dy»^-3fcM9  l4co6^«-3)d»--3|4cos^«~3)dy 


which  gives 


and 


rfAi--^/dA+9rfA. 


But  the  integral  gives  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  the  area  A  about 
the  axis  XX.  As  At  is  proportional  to  the  roll  of  wi,  A  to  that  of  W, 
we  can  write 

I-C«-Ca»i. 
Ay»CiWi. 

A-C^. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  XX  at  the  distance  y,  it 
will  pass  through  the  mass-centre  of  the  given  figure.  If  this 
represents  the  section  of  a  beam  subject  to  bending,  this  line  gives 
for  a  proper  choice  of  XX  the  neutral 
fibre.  The  moment  of  inertia  for  it  will 
be  I+A]P.  Thus  the  instrument  gives 
at  once  all  those  quantities  which  are 
required  for  calculating  the  stren^h  of 
the  beam  under  bending.  One  chief  use 
of  this  integrator  is  for  the  calculation  4>f 
the  displacement  and  stability  of  a  ship 
from  the  drawings  of  a  number  of 
sections.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
length  of  the  figure  in  the  direction  of 
XX  is  only  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
fail. 

This  integrator  is  also  made  in  a 
nmplified  form  without  the  wheel  W|. 
It  then  gives  the  area  and  first  moment 
of  any  figure. 

While  an  integ^rator  determines  the 
value   of   a    definite    integral,    hence    a 

mere    constant,    an    integrsph 

^ives  the  value  of  an  indefinite 

integral,  which  is  a  function  of 
X,  Analytical^  if  y  is  a  given  function 
/(x)ofxand 

Y  ''f'ydx  or  y  -  fydx+const. 

the  function  Y  has  to  be  determined  from 


tangent  to  the  curve,  and  the  axis  of  xi 
becomes. 
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Our  condition  therefore 


tan4 


.2. 


This  4  b  easfly  constructed  for  any  given  point  on  the  y-curve: — 
From  the  foot  B'  (fig.  ai)  of  the  ordinate  y-B'B  set  oR,  as  la  tbt 
figure,  B'D«a,  then  angle 
BDB'-^  Let  now  DB' 
with  a  perpendicular  B'B 
move  along  the  axb  of  x, 
whibt  B  follows  the  y<urve. 
then  a  pen  P  on  B'B  will 
describe  the  Y-curve  pro- 
vided it  moves  at  every 
moment  in  a  direction  par> 
allel  to  BD.  The  object  of 
the  integrsph  is  to  drew  thb 
new  curve  when  the  tracer 
of  the  instrument  b  guided 
along  the  y<urve. 

Tiie  first  to  describe  such 
instruments  was  Abdank- 
Abakanowica,  who  in  1880 
published  a  book  in  which 
a  variety  of  mechanbms  to 
obtain  tne  object  in  question 
are  described.  Some  yean 
later  G.  Condi,  in  Zarich, 
carried  out  his  ideas.  Before  thb  was  done,  C  V.  Boys,  without 
knowing  of  Abdank-Abakanowicx's  work,  actually  made  an  inte- 

Kiph  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Physical  Society  in  1B81. 
th  make  use  of  a  sharp  edge  whttL  Such  a  wheel  will  not 
slip  sideways;  it  will  roll  forwards  along  the  fine  in  which  its  pbne 
intenects  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  while  rolling  will  be  able  to 
turn  gradually  about  iu  point  of  conUct.  If  then  the  angle  between 
its  direction  of  rolliiy  and  the  sMuds  be  always  equal  to  ^,  the  wheel 
will  roll  along  the  Vncurve  required.  The  axb  of  «  b  fixed  only  in 
direction;  shifting  it  parallel  to  itself  adds  a  oonttant  to  Y,  and 
this  gives  the  arbitrary  constant  of  integration. 
In  fact,  if  Y  shall  vanish  for  X">c,  or  if 

Y-J|yrfx, 

then  the  axis  of  x  has  to  be  drawn  through  that  point  on  the  y-curve 
which  corresponds  to  x^c 
In  CoradTs  integraph  a  recungular  fnme.FiFtF|F«  (fig.  22) 


the  condition 


Graphically 
a   curve,  or 
is  drawn:   y, 

is  a  " 


rfV 


is  either 


given  by 

the  graph  of  the  equation 

therefore,  and  similarly  Y, 

dV 
length.    But  -r  is  in  this  case  a  mere  number,  and  cannot 

equal  a  length  y.    Hence  we  introduce  an  arbitrary  constant  length 
a,  the  unit  to  which  the  integraph  draws  the  curve,  and  write 

^-Jand«Y-/ydx. 
Now  for  the  Y-curve  ^  -  tan  4.  where  4  b  the  angle  between  the 


33L_ 


Fig.  33. 


rests  with  four  rollen  R  on  the  drawing  board,  and  can  roll  freely 
in  the  direction  OX,  which  will  be  called  the  axb  of  the  instrument. 
On  the  front  edge  F|F|  travels  a  carriage  AA'  supported  at  A'  on 
another  rail.  A  bar  DB  can  turn  about  D,  fixed  to  the  frame  in 
its  axb,  and  slide  through  a  point  B  fixed  in  the  carriage  AA'. 
Along  it  a  block  K  can  slide.  On  the  back  edge  FsF4  of  the  frame 
another  carriage  C  travels.  It  holds  a  vertiosl  sfMndle  with  the 
knife-edge  wheel  at  the  bottom.  At  right  anij^cs  to  the  pbne  of 
the  wheel,  the  spindb  has  an  arm  GH,  which  u  kept  paruld  to  a 
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m  iltachcd  10  K  papaul'uMJtr  to  DB.    The  plane 
i  wl]«l  r  ii  ihcretort  always  parallel  id  DB.    U  nt 


K'at  B  ofi  the  Murve — that  it  Lony,  it  win  tnc« 
irvt  Rquired,  and  k  wjl]  aay  poiat  rigidly  con- 
ike  carrlaic  C,  A  pen  P  atucbcd  to  Ihii  caniaie  vill 


:■£' 


~,s4i» 


axil  ol  I.  The  tncer  i>  ihen  fttad  on  the  i-uii  of  the 
and  clamped  10  ibe  canune.  uid  the  ioKmnaeot  ij  ready 
Ai  il  ia  convenkDI  to  have  the  ialmal  cant  placed  directly  i 
10  the  r^urve  ao  thai  correapondinfl  valtiet  of  y  or  Y  are  di 
the  aaine  liiK,  ■  pen  P  i>  fined  10  Cln  ■  Boc  irilh  the  tiacei 
Boyi'  Lme^pli  waa  invented  during  a  ilcepfeia  niriit,  and 
the  lollowinE  oayi  carried  out  aa  a  WDTkinc  inodel»  wf 
hiiHy  aaliriirti  


lanum  cl  the  principle*  eipljined  in 
line  B'B  H  Tepreaented  by  the  edee  ol 
ordinaty  T-square  elidinx  igainit  the  edge  ol  a  drawing-board. 
le  point!  B  and  P  are  canneeted  by  two  n)d>  BE  and  EP.  jointed 
.  E,  At  B,  E  and  P  are  imall  pulltyi  ol  eqoai  diametera.  Over 
hese  an  endlcia  Mring  runa.  ensurinB  thai  the  pullcya  at  B  and  P 
IwayttumlhrDu^  equalangka.  The  pultey  at  B  ia  fixed  to  a  rod 

„...,D,  which  ilSlI 


>-^— --i/r- 


ihii^d  it  diK  to  Lord'K^n''(^.°Ly.  Sx..  yol^'Si^M. 
Since  Ihen  levenl  ochera  have  been  inHBIed  (■«  Dyck'i  CUidnr: 
Kenrki.PiUf.Vor.  July  IBM!  Pikyt^ac.. «h  March  1  S*aif.Fi^ 
Jfif..  July  1894;  ffyi- ^oc-.  ijtb  April).  In  Uvd  Ketviaa  iBm- 
ment  the  curve  to  be  nrulyied  it  drawn  on  a  cylinder  wboae  dmnn- 

inlcEnl  are  introduced  Ely  aid  ol  iimp(e  harmonic  motioB.  Soowb- 
fetd  and  Wiechen,  of  KSoigibeiT.  ■void  ihia  iiKKni  by  Isn^ 
the  cylinder  aboal  an  axia  perpendkiilir  10  that  cl  the  cylindti. 
Both  theae  machlikea  are  large,  and  practicafly  fiitum  in  tbe  rooa 
where  they  are  uied-  The  fint  haa  rfone  good  work  in  the  Ueteorcp 
kigkal  Office  in  London  in  the  anatyaia  ol  neteoro^gkal  corvta. 
Quite  different  and  aimpier  conatmctiona  can  be  uatd,  if  the  lategrali 
detenniniDg  Aa  and  B*  bt  integnted  by  parta.  Thia  givca 

■A, J  1*1  mjy:      hB.- Jj     eo.  af-dir. 

An  anaTyacT  preaently  to  be  deacribed.  baaed  on  theae  Icnn-  ba 
been  conatructed  by  Coeadl  in  Zurich  (iSm)-  Laatlr.  a  notf 
powerful  analyser  haa  been  invented  by  Micbelaan  nnd  ScnrtfA 
lU.S.A.Hi'ti/.  Mat..  1898),  which  wilUlw  he  A  "  ' 
and  ily.  u^'irf.  ,  Bu't'^t^  a" 
of  with  the  alii  olxoiof*.  Thia 


T-wiure.    ai 
guided  along 


:Sri 


the  knile^dge  wheel  P 
being  one  oTiti  wheel). 

ttf  copyingpaper  la  in- 

wheel  P  and  the  dtawinj  pap 
Iniegrapha  have  alto  betn_', _- 

aoluiionbeijunvenatacurve.  The  firat  tuggeition  in  thia  dirulion 
wai  nadeby  Lord  Kelvin.  So  far  no  rcal^uaelul  inttrument  haa 
been  made,  although  the  Ideaa  accm  nffidentty  developed  to  enable 
a  tkillul  inatmment-DialEer  to  produce  one  ahouM  then  be  auffident 
demand  for  it.  Soneiinea  a  combination  of  graphical  work  with 
anintegruph  willaerve  Ihepurpw-  Thjt  lb  the  case  if  the  vanablet 
are  teparaied,  hence     t  e^guation^^^ 


aa-JXiix, 

I'nctloBDff.andtaa 
iBtegiaph.  Tbegcoi 


0.-/YJ,. 


■  14-ft*.  where  ■■  and  in  are  known  from 

wn: — For  any  x  take  u  from  ila  graph. 
p-£-ir,  plotting  theae  y  againtt  ineir  ■ 

:pf  I  b  given  by  Ita  graph  for  one  period 

ing  to  the  theory  olFourier't  Senea.  be 


TJi.'T'^^ 


which  the  curve  ia  drawn.  ' 
^he  point  f -o  the  one  a 
et  lolk>wa  the  curve  the : 
At  the  aanK  time  th< 
ctioBoCr.  Foranullr 
the  compoBcnta  require 

Ihua  ^ve  the  value*  olnA.  and  aB..  The  iKtcnt/iaod -I  ■ 
ukenaccouBI  olinihegnduaiion  cl  the  wbeelt.  The  RwliF>[' 
have  then  to  be  divided  by  11  lo  five    -  -  ■ 
Coradi'a  realiiation  of  thii  idea  will  bi 
The  frame  PP*  ol  the  iBKninienl  rctit  on 
Thefirtt  Iwodriveanaiit  with  a  diakC 
to  the  aiit  o(  i  of  the  curve.   The  •'•'• 
WW  which  runt  on  tbe  rwl  P.  Aai 

movea  thiwagh  a  diitaiKC  r  whilit  the  1  .   _  _ .  _ 

through  a  dntancc  y^  The  wheel  C  tuma  Ihrotigh  an  angic  prnxx- 
lionalj  during  each  amall  motion,  to  4y.  On  it  mti  ■  gtttt  ^rcr 
which  will  thsefoR  alio  turn  about  ita  boriionial  axia  proport  ivullv . 
10  dy.  The  re^eriiig  frame  b  auipeoded  by  aid  of  •  tpiadtr  ^ 
havljii  a  diik  H.  It  b  turned  by  aid  ol  a  wire  connected  «ith  i>t 
carriage  WW,  and  tuma  ■  timea  round  ai  the  tracer  devibn  11* 
wholelewholthecuive.  The letf Bering wheeh R,  R' real  tgaiov 
the  glata  nhere  and  give  the  value*  nAaandaB^  The  value  nl  1 
can  be  altered  by  changing  the  dltk  H  into  one  of  diffeteni  dianrtfr. 
It  b  alao  poaaible  to  mount  on  tbe  aane  fraoH  a  number  el  tpintln 
wilh  regfatering  wheela  and  glata  qiherea.  each  ol  the  latter  resini 
on  a  aeparate  diik  C  Aa  many  aa  five  have  been  intrrtdoced.  One 
guiding  ol  the  tracer  ovf  '►»  "i'"  -i—  't-n  ■'  ~"  ■>-  <— 
coefficieita  A.  and  B.-for 
All  the  ealeulalinc  aiti 

have  been  kinematic.  We 

inttrumentbatedontheequilibriumof  arigid  body  under  ih 
of  ipripga.    The  body  itaelf  lor  rigidlly't  lake  b  nude  a 
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lal  dittancea.  aay  each 

Supp«e  now  that  Ihe  rodi  FC  are  all  ki  at  unit  diiunce  ^Ghoai 
N .  and  that  the  poinu  P  be  laiied  »  ai  to  (arm  pointi  in  a  cominuDui 
curve  /•*{•).  then  the  point.  C  will  lie  in  a  curve  >-..»(.).  Tlic 
ana  of  thia  curve  ia 

Approjdmately  this  equals  Zhy^kZy.    Hence  we  have 

The  curve  /-»M  may  be  iUTOowd  cut  out  aa  a  templel."  ei 

NG-/.  Tbeie  can  be  let  to  (orni  another  curve  v'-Jli).  Wehavc 
now  jr -«/).• -,./U)*U).  and  get  a.  belore 

Thete  inlegrala  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ordinatei,  and 
Iherelore  by  an  approiiIniaK  melhod.  But  the  ORlIniiei  are 
numetoui.  there  being  n  d(  then,  and  the  rewlli  are  in  eoniequence 
very  accurate.  •  The  diiplacenient  i  o(  B  ia  tniall.  but  it  can  be 
nugnilied  by  (aking  the  readingof  ■  point  T'  on  the  lever  AD. 
The  actual  reading  i>  done  a<  point  T  connected  arllh  T'  by  a  lout 


a  NC  on  the  diSere 


inllel  to  the  plane  of  ih 


Ul  a  lemplel  wilb  ■  curve  V- 

tight  anglea  to  Ibe  aidi  of  c  hence  panllel 

Let  theae  tenpleta  form  lectiona  of  a  conuiiuvuo  Minau,  men  tracn 

•ectioa  parallel  to  the  aiia  0(1:  will  fom  a  curve  like  Ihe  old /-•(i). 

the  diaplaccment  oTT  will  give  the  int^nl 

Y-j"^)»(W<lr-F({).    ...        <i) 
where  y  equali  the  dlaplacemcnl  of  T  to  aome  icalc  dependent  on 
the  coniunit  of  the  inHrumeai. 
][  the  whole  block  of  templeta  be  now  pushed  under  the  poinift  P 

will  draw  the  curve  V  -Fit).     The  inuruineni  now  i>  an  iUrimM 
giving  Ihe  value  of  a  definite  integral  ai  [unction  ol  ■  HnsUe 


fh«iikj 


the  ampliludea  «i.  o^  oi.  .  .  .    The  drawing-board, 
the  equation.     If  all  cacentrict  are  turned  IhnHigh 
""lt1^*re-n^rt£i'^"?i«t  the  a,n«  ouchin.  t, 

£;r^%'^^Se^As^c'.s7£t^hi'!Sd"j;s 

y'-fM. 

whiirt  the  cuivta  /-Mifi  are  replaced  by  the  eio 
^  the  .gle  *  thre,ugS  which  the  hrK  CKentric  ia 

JiT^kiiig  tbi'pla^""!'  "-rair'tZito  * ""  °™ 

moved  forward 
of  which  (a)  i> 
a  right  angle  a 

to  be  anal^ 

uined,  K>  that 
ber  <A  iprinn  1. 

-;/>Jcoa(^)<f« 
thit  integral  become!  ihi^  coeffident  a*  in  the 


Phil.  ifo...  vol.  xlv., 


CALCUTTit,  Ihe  capilal  of  British  India  and  alio  of  the 
province  o[  Bengal.  It  is  tituaied  in  11°  34'  N.  and  8S°  14'  E., 
on  Lhe  left  or  east  bank  or  Ibe  Kiigli,  about  So  m.  from  ibe  tea. 
Including  iu  suburbs  it  covers  an  area  of  17,167  acres,  and 
contains  a  papulation  (igoi)  ol  444.tu  Calculla  and  Bombay 
have  long  contested  the  position  ol  lhe  premier  cily  of  India  in 
population  and  trade;  but  durfng  the  decade  iS^i-ipoi  lhe 
prevalence  of  plague  in  Bombay  gave  *  considerable  advaniage 
10  Calcutta,  which  was  coKiparaiively  (t«  from  that  disease. 
Calculla  lies  only  some  » fi.  above  sea-levtl,  and  eitends  about 
6  m.  along  the  Hugli.  and  is  bounded  ttsevhite  by  lhe  Circular 
Cinal  and  the  Salt  Likei,  and  by  suburbs  which  lorm  separate 
municipalities.     Fon  William  stands  in  its  ctnlre. 

f>iiMic  SuiUinfi.— Though  Calcutta  was  called  by  Macauby 
"  the  dly  of  palaces,"  lis  modem  public  buildings  cinnot 
compare  with  those  ol  Bombay.  Its  chief  gloiy  b  Ibe 
Maidan  or  park,  nbich  is  large  enough  to  embrace  ibe  area 
of  Fort  William  and  a  racecoutse.  Many  monuments  find  a 
place  on  the  Maidan,  among  them  being  modem  equestrian 
statues  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Lansdovne,  which  face  one 
anoiher  on  each  fide  of  the  Red  Road,  where  the  rank  and 
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fashion  of  Calcutta  take  their  evening  drive.  In  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Uie  Maidan  the  Indian  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  consisting.of  a  marble  hall,  with  a  statue  and  historical 
relics,  was  opened  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  January  1906. 
The  government  acquired  Metcalfe  Hall,  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  a  public  library  and  reading-room  worthy  of  the  capital  of 
India;  and  also  the  country-house  of  Warren  Hastings  at 
Alipur,  for  the  entertainment  of  Indian  princes.  Lord  Curzon 
restored,  at  his  own  cost,  the  monument  which  formerly  com- 
memorated the  massacre  of  the  filack  Hole,  and  a  tablet  let  into 
the  wall  of  the  general  post  office  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Black  Hole  in  the  north-cast  bastion  of  Fort  William,  now 
occupied  by  the  roadway.  Government  House,  which  b 
situated  near  the  Maidan  and  Eden  Gardens,  is  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy;  it  was  built  by  Lord  Wellcsley  in  1799,  and  is  a 
fine  pile  situated  in  grounds  covering  six  acres,  and  modelled 
upon  Kedleston  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  Adam  buildings. 
Belvedere  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  is  situated  close  to  the  botanical  gardens  in  Alipur, 
the  southern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  Facing  the  Maidan  for  a 
couple  of  miles  is  the  Chowringhee,  one  of  the  famous  streets  of 
the  world,  once  a  row  of  palatial  residences,  but  now  given  up 
almost  entirely  to  hotels,  dubs  and  shops. 

Commerce.— -Calcutta  owes  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  two  great  river 
systems  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It  thus  receives 
the  produce  of  these  fertile  river  valleys,  while  the  rivers 
afford  a  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance  than  any  railway.  In 
addition  Calcutta  is  situated  midway  between  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and  thus  forms  a  mecting-pUce  for  the  commerce  and 
peoples  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  Theportof  Calcutta 
is  one  of-  the  busiest  in  the  world,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hugli 
rival  the  port  of  London  in  their  show  of  shipping.  The  total 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  during  X904-;Z90S  was  3027 
vessels  with  an  average  tonnage  of  3734.  But  though  the  city 
is  such  a  busy  commercial  centre,  most  of  its  industries  are 
carried  on  outside  municipal  limits.  Howrah,  on  the  opp>osite 
side  of  the  Hugli,  is  the  terminus  of  three  great  railway  systems, 
and  also  the  headquarters  of  the  jute  industry  and  other  large 
factories.  It  b  connected  with  Calcutta  by  an  immense  floating 
bridge,  1530  fL  in  length,  which  was  constructed  in  1874. 
Other  railways  have  their  terminus  at  Sealdah,  an  eastern 
suburb.  The  docks  lie  outside  Calcutta,  at  Kidderpur,  on  the 
south;  and  at  Alipur  are  the  zoological  gardens,  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  cantonments  for  a  native 
infantry  regiment,  the  central  gaol  and  a  government  reforma- 
tory. The  port  of  Calcutta  stretches  about  10  m.  along  the 
river.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  port  trust,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  and  also  over  the  floating 
bridge.  New  docks  were  opened  in  1892,  which  cost  upwards 
of  two  millions  sterling.  The  figures  for  the  sea-borne  trade 
of  Calcutta  are  included  in  those  of  Bengal.  Its  inland  trade  is 
carried  on  by  country  boat,  inland  steamer,  rail  and  road,  and 
amounted  in  1904-1905  to  about  four  and  three-quarter  millions 
sterling.  More  than  half  the  total  is  carried  by  the  East  Indian 
railway,  which  serves  the  United  Provinces.  Country  boats 
hold  their  own  against  inland  steamers,  especially  in  imports. 

Municipality. — The  municipal  government  of  Calcutta  was 
reconstituted  by  an  act  of  the  Bengal  legislature,  passed  in  1899. 
Previously,  the  governing  body  consisted  of  seventy-five  com- 
missioners, of  whom  fifty  were  elected.  Under  the  new  system 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  Bombay  municipality,  this  body, 
styled  the  corporation,  remains  comparatively  unaltered;  but 
a  large  portion  of  their  powers  is  transferred  to  a  general  com- 
mittee, composed  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  one-third  are 
elected  by  the  corporation,  one-third  by  certain  public  bodies 
and  one-tlurd  are  nominated  by  the  government.  At  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  the  chairman,  as  supreme  executive 
oflicer,  is  considerably  strengthened.  The  two  most  important 
works  undertaken  by  the  old  municipality  were  the  provision 
of  a  supply  of  filtered  water  and  the  construction  of  a  main 
drainage  system.    The  water-supply  is  derived  from  the  river 


Hugli,  about  16  m.  above  Calcutta,  where  there  are  laigepaqqug* 
stations  and  settling-tanks.  The  drainage-system  oonsbts  cf 
underground  sewexs,  which  are  dischaxsed  by  a  pumping-siatica 
into  a  natural  depression  to  the  eastward,  called  tlie  Salt  Lake 
Refuse  is  also  removed  to  the  Salt  Lake  by  means  of  a  mvaic^ial 
railway. 

EducaticH.'—Tht  Calcutta  University  was  oonstitutcd  m  xSs7, 
as  an  examining  body,  on  the  model  of  the  university  of  Londoa. 
The  chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Govtfxuncnt  Prcskkocy 
College;  three  aided  missionary  colleges,  and  four  unaided  native 
colleges;  the  Sanskrit  College  and  the  Mahommedan  Madiasak; 
the  government  medical  college,  the  government  cngmeeriBg 
college  at  Sibpur,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hogii,  the  govcTB* 
ment  school  of  art,  high  schools  for  boys,  the  Bethune  CoQege 
anJ  high  schools  for  girls. 

Populalion. — The  population  of  Calcutta  in  x  7 10  was  esifmstrf 
at  12,000,  from  which  figure  it  rose  to  about  117,000  in  X75:. 
In  the  census  of  X83X  it  was  187.000,  in  X839  it  had  beooiae 
229,000  and  in  1901,  949,  X44.  Thus  in  the  century  bctwcn 
x8oi  and  X90X  it  increased  sixfold,  while  during  the  same  period 
London  only  increased  fivefold.  Out  of  the  total  popiibtioa 
of  town  and  suburbs  in  X90X,  6x5,000  were  Hindus,  286,000 
Mahommedans  and  38,000  Christians. 

Climate  and  ReaUk. — ^The  climate  of  the  city  was  oripsaEy 
very  unhealthy,  but  it  has  improved  greatly  oi  recent  ^-cirs 
with  modern  sanitatnn  and  drainage.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp,  but  has  a  pleasant  cold  season  from  November  to  MardL 
April,  May  and  June  are  hot;  and  the  monsoon  months  froD 
June  to  October  are  distinguished  by  damp  heat  and  malaria. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  79*  F.,  with  a  range  from  85* 
in  the  hot  season  and  83*  in  the  rains  to  73*  in  the  cool  aeasDa, 
a  mean  maximum  of  xoa^  in  May  and  a  mean  mintmom  of 
48**  in  January.  Calcutta  has  been  comparatively  fortunate  ia 
escaping  the  plague.  The  disease  manifested  itself  in  a  «poradic 
form  in  April  X898,  but  disappeared  by  September  of  that  year. 
Many  of  the  Marwari  traders  fled  the  dty,  and  some  trouble  W2s 
experienced  in  shortage  of  labour  in  the  factories  and  at  the  docks. 
The  plague  returned  in  1899  and  caused  a  heavy  mortality  during 
the  early  months  of  the  following  year;  but  the  populatioa 
was  not  demoralized,  nor  was  trade  interfered  with.  A  yet 
more  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  the  eariy  months  of  X901, 
the  number  of  deaths  being  7884.  For  three  foUowing  yeazs 
the  totals  were  (X902~X903)  7384;  (X903-1904)  8223;  and 
(X904-X905)  4689;  but  these  numbers  compared  very  favourably 
with  the  condition  of  Bombay  at  the  same  time. 

History. — The  history  of  Calcutta  practically  dates  from  the 
34th  of  August  X690,  when  it  was  founded  by  Job  Chamock 
{q.v.)o(  the  English  Eaist  India  Company.  In  x  596  it  bad  obtained 
a  brief  entry  as  a  rent-paying  village  in  the  survey  of  Bexkgal 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  But  it  was  xMt  tS 
ninety  years  later  that  it  emerged  into  history.  In  x686  the 
English  merchants  at  Hugli  under  ChariKxk's  kadoship,  fiodix^ 
themselves  compelled  to  quit  their  factoiy  in  OHtscqueiioe  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Mogid  authorities,  retreated  about  76  m.  down 
the  river  to  Sutanati,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Hu^  bow 
within  the  boundaries  of  Calcutta.  They  occupied  Sutanati 
temporarily  in  December  1686,  again  in  November  1687  and 
permanently  on  the  24th  of  August  x69a  It  was  thus  only  at 
the  third  attempt  that  Chamock  was  able  to  obtain  the  future 
capital  of  India  for  hb  centre  and  the  subsequent  pcoapenty  d 
Calcutta  b  due  entirely  to  hb  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  new 
settlement  soon  extended  itself  along  the  river  Innk  to  the  then 
village  of  Kalikata,  and  by  degrees  the  cluster  of  neighbouriz^ 
hamlets  grew  into  the  present  towxL  In  X696  the  Fj%^»*^  built 
the  original  Fort  William  by  permission  of  the  nawab,  and  ia 
X698  they  formally  purchased  the  thxee  villages  of  Sutanati, 
Kalikata  and  Govindpur  from  Prince  Azim,  son  of  the  emperoi 
Aurangzeb. 

The  site  thus  chosen  had  an  excdlent  anchorage  axkd  was 
defended  by  the  river  from  the  Mahrattaa,  who  harried  the 
districts  on  the  other  side.  The  fort,*  subsequently  lebmll  00 
the  Vauban  principle,  and  a  meat,  designed  to  form  a  aemkude 
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round  the  town,  and  to  be  connected  at  both  ends  with  the  river, 
but  never  completed,  combined  with  the  natural  position  of 
Calcutta  to  render  it  one  of  the  safest  places  for  trade  in  India 
during  the  expiring  struggles  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  grew  up 
without  any  fixed  plan,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  required  for  a  town.  Some  parts  of  it  lay  below 
high-water  mark  on  the  Hugli,  and  its  low  levd  throughout 
rendered  its  drainage  a  most  difficult  problem.  Until  far  on 
in  the  i8th  century  the  malarial  jungle  and  paddy  fields  closely 
hemmed  in  the  European  mansions;  the  vast  plain  (maiddn),  now 
covered  with  gardens  and  promenades,  was  then  a  swamp  during 
three  months  of  each  year;  the  spadous  quadrangle  known 
as  Wellington  Square  was  built  upon  a  filthy  creek..  A  legend 
relates  how  one-fourth  of  the  European  inhabitants  perished 
in  twelve  months,  and  during  seventy  years  the  mortality  was 
so  great  that  the  name  of  Calcutta,  derived  from  the  village  of 
Kalikata,  was  identified  by  mariners  with  Golgotha,  the  place 
of  askulL 

The  chief  event  in  the  histoiy  of  Calcutta  is  the  sack  of  the 
town,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  William  in  1756,  by  Suraj^ud- 
Dowlah,  the  nawab  of  BengaL  The  majority  of  the  English 
officials  took  ship  and  fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  river. 
The  Europeans,  under  John  Zephaniah  Holwdl,  who  remained 
were  compelled,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  merdes  of  the  young  prince.  The  prisoners,  numbering 
146  peisons,  were  forced  into  the  guard-room,  a  chamber  measure- 
ing  only  18  ft.  by  14  ft  xo  in.,  with  but  two  small  windows, 
where  they  were  left  for  the  night  It  was  the  20th  of  June; 
tlie  heat  was  intense;  and  next  morning  only  23  were  taken 
out  alive,  among  them  Holwell,  who  left  an  account  of  the  awful 
sufferings  endured  in  the  "  Bhick  Hole."  The  site  of  the  BUck 
Hole  is  now  covered  with  a  black  marble  slab,  and  the  incident 
is  commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  by  Lord  Curzon  in 
1903.  The  Mahommedans  retained  possession  of  Calcutta  for 
about  seven  months,  and  during  this  brief  period  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  in  official  documents  to  Alinagar.  In 
January  1757  the  expedition  deq>atched  from  Madras,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Watson  and  Colond  Clive,  regained 
possession  of  the  dty.  They  found  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
English  residents  demolished  and  others  damaged  hf  fire. 
The  old  church  of  St  John  lay  in  ruins.  The  native  portion  of 
the  town  had  also  suffered  much.  Everything  of  value  had  been 
swept  away,  except  the  merchandise  of  the  Company  within 
the  fort,  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  nawab.  The  battle 
of  Plassey  was  fought  on  the  33rd  of  June  1757,  exactly  twelve 
months  after  the  capture  of  Calcutta.  Mir  Jafar,  the  nominee 
of  the  English,  was  created  nawab  of  Bengal,  and  by  the  treaty 
which  raised  him  to  this  position  he  agreed  to  make  restitution 
to  the  Calcutta  merchants  for  their  losses.  The  English  recdved 
£500,000,  the  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  £300,000,  and  the 
Armenians  £70,000.  By  another  clause  in  this  treaty  the  Com- 
pany was  permitted  to  establish  a  mint,  the  visible  sign  in  India 
of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  the  first  coin,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Delhi  emperor,  was  issued  on  the  19th  of  August  1757. 
The  restitution  money  was  divided  among  the  sufferers  by  a 
committee  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants.  Commerce 
rapidly  revived  and  the  ruined  dty  was  rebuilt  Modem  Calcutta 
dates  from  1757.  The  old  fort  was  abandoned,  and  its  site 
devoted  to  the  custom-house  and  other  government  offices. 
A  new  fort,  the  present  Fort  William,  was  b^un  by  Clive  a 
short  distance  lower  down  the  river,  and  is  thus  the  second  of  that 
name.  It  was  not  finished  till  1773,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
two  millions  sterling.  At  this  time  also  the  maiddn,  the  paric  of 
Calcutta,  was  formed;  and  the  healthiness  of  its  position  induced 
the  European. inhabitants  gradually  to  shift  their  dwellings 
eastward,  and  to  occupy  what  is  now  the  Chowrinj^liee  quarter. 

X7p  to  1707,  when  Calcutta  was  first  declared  a  presidency, 
it  had  been  dependent  upon  the  dder  English  settlement  at 
Madras.  From  2707  to  1773  the  presidendes  were  maintained 
on  a  footing  of  equality;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  act  of 
pariiament  was  paned,  which  provided  that  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  should  cierdie  a  control  over  the  other  ponessions  of  the 


Company;  that  the  chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled 
governor-general;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  should 
be  established  at  Calcutta.  In  the  previous  year,  1772,  Warren 
Hastings  had  taken  under  the  immediate  management  of  the 
Company's  servants  the  gmeral  administration  of  Bengal,  w4uch 
had  hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Mahommedan 
officials,  and  had  removed  the  treasury  from  Murshidabad  to 
Calcutta.  The  latter  town  thus  became  the  capital  of  Bengal 
and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  in  India.  In  1834  the 
governor-general  of  Bengal  was  created  governor-general  of 
India,  and  was  permitted  to  appoint  a  deputy-governor  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Lower  Bengal  during  his  occasional  absence. 
I^  was  not  until  1854  that  a  separate  head  Was  appointed  for 
Bengal,  who,  under  the  style  of  lieutenant-governor,  exercises 
the  same  powers  in  civil  matters  as  those  vested  in  the  governors 
in  coundl  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  although  subject  to  closer 
supervision  by  the  supreme  government  Calcutta  is  thus  at 
present  the  seat  both  of  the  supreipe  and  the  local  government, 
each  with  an  independent  set  of  offices.  (See  Bengal.) 
See  A.  K.  Ray.  A  Skort  History  of  CaUuUa  (Indian  Censas.  1901) ; 


H.  B  Hyde,  ParockuU  Annals  of  Benmal  (1901);  K.  Blechynden, 
Calcutta,  Past  and  Present  (1905):  H.  E.  Bustecd,  Echoes  from  Old 
CaUutta  (1897) :  G.  W.  Forrest.  Cities  of  India  (1903) ;  C.  R.  Wilson. 


Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal  (1895):  and  Old  Fort  WUliam 
in  Bengal  (1906);  Imperial  Casetteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908),  1.9. 
"  Calcutta.^' 

CALDANI,  LEOPOLDO  MARCO  ANTONIO  (1735-1813), 
Italian  anatomist  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1725. 
After  studying  under  G.  B.  Morgagni  at  Padua,  he  began  to 
teach  practical  medicine  at  Bologna,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  which  he  was  the  object  he  returned  to  Padua, 
where  in  1771  he  succeeded  Morgagni  in  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
He  continued  to  lecture  until  1805  and  died  at  Padua  in  181 3. 
His  works  indude  Insiitutumes  patkologicae  (1772),  Instilutiones 
pkysiologicae  (1773)  and  Icones  anatomicae  (1801-1813). 

His  brother,  Petsonio  Masu  Caldani  (1735-1808),  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  and  was  described  by 
J.  le  R.  D'Alembert  as  the  "  first  geometer  and  algebraist  of 
Italy." 

CALDBCOTT,  RANDOLPH  (1846-1886),  English  artist  and 

illustrator,  was  bom  at  Chester  on  the  32nd  of  March  1846. 

From  i86x  to  X873  he  was  a  bank  derk,  first  at  Whitchurch  in 

Shropshire,  afterwards  at  Manchester;  but  devoted  all  his  spare 

time  to  the  cultivation  of  a  remarkable  artistic  faculty.    In  1 87  3 

he  migrated  to  London,  became  a  student  at  the  Slade  School 

and  finally  adapted  the  artist's  profession.    He  gained  immedi- 

atdy  a  < wide  reputation  as  a  prolific  and  original  illustrator, 

gifted  with  «  genial^  humorous  faculty,  and  be  succeeded  also, 

though  in  less  degvee,  as  a  painter  and  sculptor.    His  health  gave 

way  in  1876,  and  after  prolonged  suffering  he  died  in  Florida 

on  the  I3th  of  Februaxy  1886.    His  chief  book  illustrations  are 

as  follows:— OM  Christmas  (1876)  and  Bracebridgt  Hall  (1877), 

both  by  Washington  Irving;  North  Italian  Falh  (1877),  by  Mrs 

Comyns  Carr;  The  Han  Mountains  (2883);  Breton  Folk  (1879), 

by  Henry  Blackburn;  picture-books  {John  Cilpinf  The  House 

that  Jach  Buill,  and  other  children's  favourites)  from  1878 

onwards;  Some  Aesop*s   Fables  with  Modem  Instances^  •  6*^. 

(1883).    He  held  a  roving  commission  for  the  .Graphic,  and  was 

an  occasional  contributor  to  Punch.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 

See  Henry  Blackburn.  Randolph  Caldecott,  Personal  Memoir  of  his 
Early  Life  (London,  1886). 

CALDER,  SIR  ROBERT,  Bart  (x 745-18x8),  British  admiral, 
was  bom  at  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  on  the  and  of  July  1745  (04.). 
He  betonged  to  a  very  andent  family  of  Morayshire,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Calder  of  Muirton.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Elgin,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  entered  the  British  lutvy  as  midshipmazL  In  1766  he 
was  serving  as  lieutenant  of  the  "  Essex,"  under  Captain  the 
Hon.  Geoige  Faulkner,  in  the  West  Indies.  Promotion  came 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  1782  that  he  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain.  He  acquitted  himself  honourably  in  the  various  services 
to  which,  he  was  called,  but  for  a  long  lime  had  no  opportunity 
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of  distinguishing  himself.  In  1796  he  was  named  captain  of 
the  fleet  by  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  took  part  in  the  great  battle 
off  Cape  St  Vincent  (February  14,  1797).  He  was  selected  as 
bearer  of  the  despatches  announcing  the  victory,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  knighted  by  George  III.  He  also  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1799  he  became  rear-admiral,  and  in  x8oi  he  was 
despatched  with  a  small  squadron  in  pursuit  of  a  French  force, 
under  Admiral  Ganthcaume,  conveying  supplies  to  the  French 
in  Egypt.  In  this  pursuit  he  was  not  successful,  and  returning 
home  at  the  peace  he  struck  his  flag.  When  the  war  again  broke 
out  he  was  recalled  to  service,  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in 
1804,  and  was  employed  in  the  following  year  in  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  in  which  (amongst  other 
ports)  ships  were  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England  by 
Napoleon  I.  He  held  his  position  with  a  force  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  refused  to  be  enticed  out  to  sea.  On 
its  becoming  known  that  the  first  movement  directed  by 
Napoleon  was  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Ferrol,  Rear-Admiral 
Stirb'ng  was  ordered  to  join  Sir  R.  Caldcr  and  cruise  with  him  to 
intercept  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  on  their  passage  to  Brest. 
The  approach  of  the  enemy  was  concealed  by  a  fog,  but  on  the 
2  and  of  July  x  805  their  fleet  came  in  sight  It  still  outnumbered 
the  British  force;  but  Sir  Robert  entered  into  action.  After  a 
combat  of  four  hours,  during  which  he  captured  two  Spanish 
ships,  he  gave  orders  to  discontinue  the  action.  He  offered 
battle  again  on  the  two  following  days,  but  the  challenge  was 
not  accepted.  The  French  admiral  Villeneuve,  however,  did 
not  pursue  his  voyage,  but  took  refuge  in  FerxoL  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Napoleon,  his  scheme  of  invasion  was  baffled  by  thb 
day's  action;  but  much  indignation  was  felt  in  England  at  the 
failure  of  Calder  to  win  a  complete  victory.  In  consequence  of 
the  strong  feeling  against  him  at  home  he  demanded  a  c6urt- 
martial.  This  was  hdd  on  the  ajrd  of  December,  and  resulted 
in  a  severe  reprimand  of  the  vice-admiral  for  not  having  done 
his  utmost  to  renew  the  engagement,  at  the  same  time  acquitting 
him  of  both  cowardice  and  disaffection.  False  expectations  had 
been  raised  in  England  by  the  mutilation  of  his  de^Mitches,  and 
of  this  he  indignantly  complained  in  his  defence.  The  tide  of 
feeling,  however,  turned  again;  and  in  1815,  by  way  of  public 
testimony  to  his  services,  and  of  acquittal  of  the  charge  made 
against  him,  he  was  appointed  commando:  of  Portsmouth.. 
He  died  at  Holt,  near  Bishop'a  Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  on  the 
31st  of  August  x8z8. 

See  Ntnai  Ckronidet  xviL;  James,  Naval  History,  m.  356-379 
(i860). 

CALDBR,  an  andent  district  of  Midlothian,  Scotland.  It 
Has  been  divided  into  the  parishes  of  Mid-Calder  (pop.  in  190X 
3x3a)  and  West  Calder  (pop.  809a),  East-Calder  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Kirknewton  (pop.  3aax).  The  whole  locality 
owes  much  of  its  commercial  importance  and  prosperity  to  the 
enormous  development  of  the  mineral  oil  industry.  Coal- 
mining is  also  extensively  pursued,  sandstone  and  limestone 
are  worked,  and  paper'inflls  flourish.  Mid-Calder,  a  town  on 
the  Almond  (pop.  703),  has  an  ancient  church,  and  John  Spottis- 
wood  (X5XO-XS85),  the  Scottish  reformer,  was  for  many  years 
minister.  Hisaons— John,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  James 
(x  567-1645),  bishop  of  G<^er— were  both  bom  at  Mid-Calder. 
West-Calder  is  situated  on  Breich  Water,  an  affluent  of  the 
Almond,  xs|  m.  S.W.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Caledonian  railway, 
and  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  district  Pop.  (x90x)  a6sa.  At 
Addiewell,  about  i|  m.  S.W.,  the  manufacture  of  ammonia, 
naphtha,  paraffin  oil  and  candles  is  carried  on,  the  village 
practically  dating  from  1866,  and  having  in  X90X  a  population 
of  159X.  The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  have  an 
experimental  farm  at  Pumpherston  (pop.  146a).  The  district 
contains  several  tumuli,  old  mined  castles  and  a  Roman  camp 
in  fair  preservation. 

.  CALDBR6n,  RODRIOO  (d.  1621),.  Count  ov  Oiiva  and 
Mabqucs  de  las  Szetb  Iglesias,  Spuiiish  favourite  and  adven- 
turer, was  bom  at  Antwerp.  His  father,  Frandaco  Calder6n, 
a  member  of  a  family  ennobled  by  Charles  V.,  was  a  captain 


in  the  army  who  became  afterwards  e&Hundador  maycr  of  Ara^oa. 
presumably  by  the  help  of  his  son.  The  mother  was  a  FlemiBg, 
said  by  Calder6n  to  have  been  a  lady  by  birth  and  called  by  kira 
Maria  Sandelin.  She  b  said  by  others  to  have  been  first  the 
mistress  and  then  the  wife  of  Francisco  Calderfin.  Rodris3 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  out  of  wedlock.  In  1598  be  enteral 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Lerma  as  secretary.  The  accessicTi 
of  Philip  ni.  in  that  year  made  Lerma,  who  had  unbomidcii 
influence  over  the  king,  master  of  Spain.  Caldcr6n,  who  v;s 
active  and  unscrupulous,  made  himself  the  trusted  a^ent  ct 
Lerma.  In  the  general  scramble  for  wealth  among  the  wtxthlcss 
intriguers  who  governed  in  the  name  of  Philip  IIL,  CaMcrdn 
was  conspicuous  for  greed,  audadty  and  inyy^fir*^  He  ris 
created  count  of  Oliva,  a  kni^t  of  Santiago,  oommeadador  of 
Ocafia  in  the  order,  secretary  to  the  kijig  (secrdarw  <fr  c4mer3\ 
was  loaded  with  plunder,  and  xxuide  an  advantageous  marriaae 
with  Ines  de  Vargas.  As  an  insolent  upstart  he  was  peculuriy 
odious  to  the  enemies  of  Leraia.  Two  religious  persons,  Juaa 
de  Sant&  Maria,  a  Franciscan,  and  Mariaxui  de  San  Jos6,  prioress 
of  La  Encamadon,  worked  on  the  queen  Margarita,  by  whose 
influence  Calder6n  was  removed  from  the  secretaryship  in  x6ii. 
He,  however,  retained  the  favour  of  Lerma,  an  indolent  maa 
to  whom  Calder6n's  activity  was  indispensable.  In  x6ia  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  nuuques  de  las  Siete  Iglesias  in  16x4.  When  the  queea 
Margarita  died  in  that  year  in  childbirth,  Calder6n  was  accused 
of  having  iised  witchcraft  against  her.  Soon  after  it  became 
generally  known  that  he  had  ordered  the  murder  of  one  Franciaco 
dejuaras.  When  Lerma  was  driven  from  court  in  x6x8  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  own  son,  the  duke  of  Uceda,  and  the  king's 
confessor,  the  Dominican  Aliaga,  Calder6n  was  setxed  xtpaa  as 
an  expiatory  victim  to  satisfy  public  clamour.  He  was  attesied. 
despoiled,  and  on  the  7th  of  January  X620  was  savagely  tortured 
to  make  him  confess  to  the  several  charges  of  murder  and  witch- 
craft brought  against  him.  Calder6n  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  Juaras,  saying  that  the  man  was  a  pander,  and  adding  that 
he  gave  the  partictdar  reason  by  word  of  mouth  since  it  was 
more  fit  to  be  ^x>ken  than  writtexi.  He  steadfastly  dexxied  aQ 
the  other  charges  of  murder  and  the  witchcraft  Some  hope  of 
pardon  seems  to  have  remained  in  his  mind  tUl  he  heard  the 
bells  tolling  for  Philip  IIL  in  Maidi  ifiaz.  "  He  is  dead,  aiul 
I  too  am  dead  "  was  his  resigned  comment  One  of  tlie  fint 
measures  of  the  new  reign  was  to  order  his  execntioxL  Caldcrda 
met  his  fate  firmly  and  with  a  show  of  piety  on  the  axst  ol 
October  x6ax,  and  this  bearing,  together  with  his  bxoken  and 
prematurely  aged  appearance,  turned  public  sentiment  in  his 
favour.  Tlie  magnificent  devotion  of  hb  wife  hdped  materially 
to  placate  the  hatred  he  had  aroused.  Lord  Lytton  made 
Rodrigp  Calderfin  the  hero  of  his  story  CaUeron  the  Cowrlier. 

See  Modesta  de  la  Fuente,  Histana^  Getuni  EspoMa  (Madrid. 
1850-X867).  vol.  XV.  pp.  45a  et  aeq. ;  Quevedo,  Otns  (Madrid.  I794>. 
vol.  x.—€mndes  AnaUs  dc  Qitinet  Dias,  A  curious  ooatcmponry 
French  pamphlet  on  him.  Histoire  admirahU  et  didim  pitoyabU  ^msm 
en  la  personne  d'unfawory  de  la  Ctmr  d^Espapu,  is  reprinted  by  M.  E. 
Fournier  in  VaniUs  historiquts  (Paris,  X855),  voL  S.         (D.  H.) 

CAIDBR6n  DB  la  BARCA.  PEDRO  (1600-1681),  Spanish 
dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Madrid  <m  the  Z7th  of  January 
x6oa  His  mother,  who  was  of  Flemish  descent,  died  in  x6io; 
his  &ther,  who  was  secretary  to  the  treasury,  died  in  X615. 
Caldei6n  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  BCadxid  with  a 
view  to  taking  orders  and  accepting  a  family  living;  abandonisg 
this  project,  he  studied  law  at  Salamanca,  and  competed  wfth 
success  at  the  literaxy  f6tes  held  in  honour  ol  St  Isidore  at 
Madrid  (x6ao-x6aa).  According  to  his  biogn4>hcr.  Vera  Testis. 
Calder6n  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy  axxd  Flanders 
between  1635  and  1635;  hal  this  statement  is  oontradicted 
by  numerous  legal  documents  which  prove  that  Calder6n  resided 
at  Madrid  during  these  years.  Eariy  in  i6a9  his  tnotber  Diego 
was  stabbed  by  an  actor  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  convent  of  the 
Trinitariaij  nuns;  Calder6n  and  his  friends  broke  into  the 
cloister  attd  attempted  to  seise  the  offender.  This  violatioo 
was  denounced  by  the  fashionable  i^eacher,  H<»tensio  Filix 
Paravidno  {q.t.),  in  a  sermon  pieacfaed  before  Philip  IV.; 
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Galderfo  letorted  by  btrndudng  into  JZf  Principe  €9tutamte 
a  '"^^'•'Mt  lefeience  (aftencards  canodkd)  to  Fuavidiio's 
goDgDxistic  verbiage,  and  ms  committed  to  pxiaon.  He  ma  aoon 
released,  grew  lapidty  in  reputation  as  a  playwxi^t,  and,  on 
the  deadi  of  Lope  de  Vega  in  1635,  was  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most Spanish  dzamatist  of  the  age.  A  volume  of  his  plays,  edited 
by  his  brother  Jos£  in  1636,  contaiTis  sadi  celebrated  axid  diverse 
productions  as  La  Vida  a  sueHo,  Ei  Fitrgatario  de  San  Patricio, 
La  Deoocidndclacna^La  Dama  duenie  hxA  Par  eUA  qttc  estaba. 
In  1636-1637  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago 
by  Philip  IV.,  who  had  already  commissioned  from  him  a  series 
of  spectacular  plays  for  the  royal  theatre  in  the  Buen  Retiro. 
Cakier6n  was  almost  as  popular  with  the  general  public  as  Ix^  de ' 
Vega  had  been  in  his  zenith;  he  was,  moreover,  in  high  fitvour 
at  court,  but  this  royal  patronage  did  not  help  to  develop  the 
finer  elements  of  his  genius  On  the  sSth  of  May  1640  he  joined 
a  company  of  mounted  cuirassiers  recently  raised  by  Olivares, 
took  part  in  the  Catalonian  campaign,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantry  at  Tarragona,  his  health  failing,  he  retired  from 
the  army  m  November  164a,  and  three  years  later  was  awarded 
a  special  mib'tary  pension  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
field.  The  history  of  his  life  during  the  next  few  years  is  obscure. 
He  appears  to  have  been  profoundly  affeaed  by  the  death  of  his 
mistress— the  mother  of  his  son  Pedro  Josfr— about  the  year 
1648-1640.  his  long  connexion  with  the  theatre  had  led  him 
into  temptations,  but  it  had  not  diminishfd  his  bistinctive 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  he  now  sought  consolation  in  religion. 
He  became  a  tertiary  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  1650,  and 
finally  reverted  to  his  original  intention  of  joining  the  priesthood. 
He  was  ordained  in  1651,  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  parish 
of  Sao  Salvador  at  Madnd,  and,  according  to  his  statement 
made  a  year  or  tmi  later,  determined  to  give  up  writing  for  the 
stage.  He  did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution  after  his  preferment 
to  a  prebend  at  Toledo  in  1653,  thou^  he  confined  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  composition  of  atOos  sacnmcntaUa — 
allegorical  pieces  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  was 
illustrated  dramatically,  and  which  were  performed  with  great 
pomp  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  during  the  weeks 
immediately  ensuing.  In  1663  two  of  Calder6n's  antot-^Las 
6rdenes  miliiara  and  Mtsficay  real  Babilonia — ^were  the  subjects 
of  an  inquiry  by  the  Inquisition  j  the  former  was  censured, 
the  manuscript  copies  were  confiscated,  and  the  oondehmation 
was  not  rescinded  till  1671.  Calder6n  was  appointed  honorary 
chaplain  to  Philip  IV.  in  1663.  and  the  royal  favour  was  continued 
to  him  m  the  next  reign.  In  his  eigbty-^t  year  he  wrote  his  Ust 
secular  play,  Hado  y  Divisa  de  Leonido  y  Marfisd,  in  honour  of 
Charles  11. 's  marriage  to  Marie-Louise  de  Bourbon.  Not- 
withstanding his  position  at  court  and  his  universal  popularity 
throughout  Spain,  his  dosing  years  seem  to  have  been  passed 
in  poverty.    He  diied  on  the  35th  of  May  1681 . 

Like  most  Spanish  dramatists.  Calder6n  wrote  too  much 
and  too  speedily,  and  he  was  too  often  content  to  recast  the 
productions  of  his  predecessors.  His  Saber  dd  mat  y  dd  hien 
is  an  adaptation  of  Lope  de  Vega's  play.  Las  Mudantas  de  la 
forluna  y  sueesos  de  Don  BcUran  de  Arag6n\  his  Sdva  confusa 
is  also  adapted  from  a  play  of  Lope's  which  bears  the  same  title; 
his  Encanta  sin  encanto  derives  from  Tirso  de  Molina's  Amar 
por  seHaSt  and,  to  take  an  extreme  instance,  the  second  act'of 
his  CabeUcs  de  AhsiJdn  is  transferred  almost  bodily  from  the 
third  act  of  Tirso's  Vengama  de  Tamar  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  other  examples  of  Calder6n's  lax  methods,  but  it  is  simple 
justice  to  point  out  that  he  committed  no  offence  against  the 
prevailing  code  of  literary  morality.  Many  of  his  oontenqwraiies 
plagiarized  with  equal  audadly,  but  with  fiur  less  success.  Some- 
times, as  in  £/  Alcalde  de  Zalamea^  the  bold  procedure  b  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  result;  in  this  case  by  his  mdividual 
treatment  he  transforms  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  mpid  improvisa- 
tions into  a  finished  masterpiece.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to 
initiate  a  great  dramatic  movement;  he  came  at  the  end  of  a 
literary  revolution,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  conventions 
which  Lope  de  Vega  had  imposed  on  the  Spanish  stage,  and  he 
accepted  them  all  the  more  readily  since  Uiey  were  pecuUariy 


suitable  to  the  display  of  his  q>laidU  and  Ttiied  gifts.  Hot* 
master  of  observation  nor  an  expert  in  invention,  he  showed 
an  uneiamplfd  skill  in  contriving  ingenious  variants  on  existing 
themes;  he  had  a  keen  dramatic  fitoa^,  an  unrivalled  dexterity 
in  wnipnliiting  (he  qiechanical  resources  of  the  stage,  and  in 
addition  to  theie  minor  indispensable  talents  he  waa  endowed 
with,  a  lofty  philosophic  imagination  and  a  weahh  of  poetic 
dictfcffi.  Naturally,  he  had  the  defects  of  his  gicat  qualities; 
his  ingenuity  is  apt  to  degenenite  into  futile  embellishment; 
his  enq;>]oyment  of  theatrioil  devices  is  the  subject  Of  his  own^ 
good-humoured  satire  in  No  bay  bnrhs  eon  el  amor,  his  philo-' 
sophic  intellect  is  more  interested  in  theological  mjiiteries  than 
in  human  passions;  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  style  is  tinged 
with  a  wilful  preciosity  Excelling  Lope  de  Vega  at  many  points, 
Calder6n  falls  below  h£s  great  predecessor  in  die  delinfation 
of  character.  Vet  in  almost  every  department  of  dramatic 
art  Caider6n  has  obtained  a  series  of  triumphs.  In  the  symbplic 
drama  he  is  best  represented  by  El  Prindpe  constante,  by 
El  Mdgice  prodigioso  (familiar  to  English  readers  in  Shelley's 
free  translation),  and  by  .La  Vida  cs  sueMo,  perhaps  the  most 
profound  and  original  of  his  worl^  His  tragedies  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  acting  qualities  than  fbr  their  convincing 
truth,  and  Uie  fact  that  in  La  Nina  de  Gomee  Arias  he  inter-, 
polates  an  entire  act  bopowed  from  Velez  de  Guevara's  play  of 
the  same  title  seems  to  indicate  that  this  kind  of  composition 
awakened  no  great  interest  in  him;  but  in  El  Midico  de  sa 
honra  and  El  Mayor  monstmo  los  cdos  the  theme  of  jealousy 
is  handled  with  sombre  power,  while  El  Alcalde  de  2Mamea 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  Spanish  literature.  Calder6n  is 
seen  to  much  less  advantage  in  ^  spectacular  plays —  dramas 
de  tramoya — which  he  wrote  at  the  conunand  of  Philip  IV.; 
the  dramatist  is  subordinated  to  the  stage-carpenter,  but  the 
graceful  fancy  of  the  poet  preserves  even  such  a  mediocre  piece 
as  Lm  Tres  Uayores  pradigios  (whidi  won  him  his  knighthood) 
from  complete  obliv^n.  A  greater  opportunity  is  afforded* 
in  the  more  animated  comedias  palaciegas,  or  melodramatic 
pieces  destined  to  be  played  before  courtfy  audiences  in  the 
royal  palace:  La  Banda  y  la  flor  and  El  Caldn  fantasma  are 
charming  illustrations  of  Calderdn'p  genial  conception  and 
refined  artistry.  His  historical 'plays  (La  Gran  Cenobtat  Las 
armas  de  la  bermosnnt,  &c)  are  the  weakest'  of  all  h&  formal 
dramatic  productions;  El  Colfo  de  la  sirenas  and  La  Purpura- 
de  la  rosa  are  typical  sartudas,  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  operatic  libretti,  and  the  entremeses  are  lacking  in  the  lively 
humour  which  should  characteri»  these  dramatic  interiudes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calder6n's  faculty  of  ingenious  stagecraft  is 
seen  at  its  best  In  his  "doak-and-sword  "  plays '  (comedias  de 
capa  y  espada)  which  are  invaluable  pictures  of  contemporary 
society.  They  are  conventional,  no  doubt,  in  the  sense  that  all 
representations  of  a  specially  artificial  society  mjist  be  con- 
ventional; but  they  are  true  to  USt^  and  are  sdll  as  interesting 
as  when  they  first  appeared.  In  this  kind  Nq  siempre  lo  pior  es 
cierto,  La  Dama  duende,  Una  casa  eon  dos  puertas  mala  es  de 
guardar  and  Gndrdate  dd  apia  mansa  are  almost  unsurpassed. 
But  it  is  as  ar writer  of  aulos  sacramentales  that  Calder6n  defies 
rivalry:  his  intense  devotioni;^  his  i(ubtle  intelligence,  his  sub- 
lime lyrism  all  combine  to  produce  such  marvels  of  allegorical 
poetry  as  La  Cena  dd  rey  BaUasar,  La  ViAa  dd  Senor  and 
La  Serpiente  de  metal.  The  aulos  Ungered  on  in  Spain  £ill  1765, 
but  they  may  be  said  to  have  died  witb  Calder6n,for  his  successors 
merely  imitated  him  with  a  tedious  fidelity.  Almost  alone  among 
Spanish  poets,  Calder6n  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  printed  in 
a  fair^  correct  and  readable  edition  (i68»ri69x),  thanks  to  the 
enlightened  zeal  of  his  admirer,  Juan  de  Vera  Tassb  y  VUlarod, 
and  owing  to  this  happy  acddent  be  came  to  be  Regarded  generally 
as  the  fiti^  of  Spanish  dramatists.  The  publication  of  the  plays 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Tino  de  Molina  hi^  affected  the  critical 
estimate  of  Calder6n's  work;  he  is  seen  to  be  inferior  to  Lope 
de  Vega  in  creative  power,  and  inferior  to  Ttrso  de  Molina  in 
variety  of  conception.  But,  setting  iside  the  extravagances 
of  his  admirers,  he  is  admittedly  an  exquisite  poet,  an  expert 
in  the  dramatic  form,  and  a  typical  representative  of.  the 
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devont,  diiviIrOQfly  patriotic  and  artificial  aodety  in  which  he 
moved. 

BIBuocaA^aT.— H.  Breymami.  GaUtnmSliidien  (MClncfaen  and 
Bertin,  1905),  L  TeO,'  contains  n  lairly  -exhauttive  list  of  editions, 
translations  andairanfements;  Autos  saerameniales  (Madrid,  I7M- 
1760,  6  vols.);  edited  by  Juan  Fcrnandet  de  Apontesi  Cdmeiias 

af adridt  xd48-i850, 4  vols.)|  edited  by  Juan  Eusouo  Hartsenbuch ; 
ax  Krenkei.  Klauiseke  BtUmtHdickiumiem  dtr  Sfamur,  containing 
La  Vida  es  vneMo,  El  mdgico  prodigioso  and  El  AlcaUt  d*  Zatamea 
(Leipzig.  i8di-i887,  %  vols.}:  Ttatro  ielecto  (Madrid,  1884,  4  vols.), 
edited  by  M.  Menendei  y  FUayo;  El  Mdgieo  prodtposo  (Heilbronn, 
X877),  edited  by  Alfred  Morel-Fatio,  SeUet  Plays  of  CalderSn 

g^ndon,  z888).  edited  by  Norman  MacCoU:  P  W.  V.  Schmidt. 
ie  SchauspieU  Calderon*s  (Elberfeld,  1857) ,  E.  GOnthner.  Caldercn 
und  seine  Werke  (Freibuig  L  B.,  1888,  a  vols.);  Felipe  Picatoste  y 
Rodrtgues,  BiogrcJia  de  Don  Pedro  CatderSn  de  la  Barca  in  Homen^ 
d  CaUeron  (Madrid.  x88i):  Antonio  Sincbex  Moguel,  Memona 
acereade  "  Ei  Mdgieo  prodigtoso  "  (Madrid.  x88i);  M.  Menipdes  y 
Pelayo,  Calder6n  y  su  teatro  (Madrid,  1881) .  Ernest  Martinenche, 
la  ComediQ  espagjuie  <s  Ftance  d$  Hardy  d  Raane  (Paris,  [jpoo). 

CAU>ERWOO]^  DAVID  (1575-1650),  Scottish  divine  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  1575.  Be  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  ^593.  About. 1604  he 
became  minister  of  Ctailing,  near  Jedburgh,  where  he  'became 
conspicuous  for  Ins  resolute  opposttion  to  the  introduction  of 
Episcopacy.  In  16x7,  while  James  waa  in  Scotland,  a  Re- 
monstrance^ which  ivad  been  drawn  up  by  the  Presbyterian 
dergy,  was  placed  in  Caldeiwood's  hands.  He  was  suxmnoned 
to  St  Andrews  and  examined  before  the  king,  but  neither  threats 
nor  promises  could  make  him  deliver  up  the  roU  of  signatures 
to  the  Remonstrance.  He  was  deprived  of  his  charge,  committed 
to  prison  at  St  Andrews  and  afterwards  removed  to  EdinbuxglL 
The  privy  council  ordered  him  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom 
for  lef uabg  to  acknowledge  the  sentence  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioiL  Be  lingered  in  Scotland,  publishing  a  few  tracts,  till  the 
97th  of  August  1619,  when  he  uiled  for  Holland.  During  his 
residence  in  Holland  he  published  his  AUart  DasnascenuM, 
Calderwood  appears  to  have  returned  to  Scotland  in  1624,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  minister  of  Pencaitland,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  introduced  in  X649  the  practice, 
now  confinued  by  long  usage,  of  diwenfing  from  the  diKiaion  of 
the  Assembly,  and  requiring  the  protest  to  be  entered,  in  the 
record.  His  last  years  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a 
History  ef  the  Church  oJScoUand.  In  1648  the  General  Assembly 
urged  him  to  complete  the  work  he  had  designed,  and  voted  him 
a  yearly  pension  of  £8oa  He  left  behind  him  a  historical  work 
of  great  extent  and  of  great  value  as  a  storehouse  of  authentic 
materials  for  history.  An  abridgment,  which  appears  to  have 
been  prepared  by  himself,  was  published  after  his  death.  An 
excellent  edition  of  the  complete  work  was.  published  by  the 
Wodrow  Society,  8  vols.,  z84a-z849.  The  manuscript,  which 
belonged  to  General  (Calderwood  Durham,  was  presented  to  the 
British  MuseuqjL  (^derwood  died  at  Jedburgh  on  the  a9th  of 
October  1650.  

CALDERWOOD,  HENR7  (1830-1897),  Scottish  philosopher 
and  divine,  was  bom  at  Peebles  on  the  xoth  of  May  1830.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  High  school,  and  later  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  1856  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Greyfriars 
church,  Glasgow  He  also  examined  in  mental  philosophy  for  the 
university  oi  Glasgow  from  x  86x  to  x  864,  and  ficom  x  866  condtuted 
the  moral  phUosc^y  classes  at  that  university,  until  in  x868  he 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He  waa 
madeLL.D.ofGlasgowini865.  Hediedonther 9th of  November 
1897.  His  first  and  most  famous  work  waa  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite  (1854),  in  which  he  attacked  the  statement  of  Sir  WilUam 
Hamilton  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  (^dei- 
wood.  maintained  that  such  knowledge,  though  imperfect,  is 
real  and  ever-increasing;  that  Faith  implies  Knowledge.  His 
moral  philosophy  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  Hegelian  doc- 
trine, and  endeavours  to  substantiate  the  doctrine  of  divixie 
sanction.  Beside  the  data  of  experience,  the  mind  has  pure, 
activity  of  its  own  whereby  it  apprehends  the  fundamental 


realitiea  of  life  and  eombat  He  wrote  in  addftion  A  Bamiboek 
of  Moral  Philosophy^  On  the  RdatUns  of  MisU  and  Bnim,Saena 
and  fieligion.  The  Badution  of  Man's  Place  in  Nakmt,  Amai^ 
his  religious  works  the  best-kx^own  ia  his  ParoUes  ofOm  Lmdy 
and  Just  before  his  death  he  finished  a  I4^e  irf  Oeatf  ff MM  in  the 
"  Famoua  Scota  "  sexiea.  Hia  interests  wcfe  not  *'**»*"H  to 
religious  and  intellectual  matters;  aa  the  first  duJrman  o(  the 
Edinburgh  school  board,  he  worked  hard  to  bring  the  Edacatian 
Act  into  woridng  order.  He  puUished  a  weD-known  tpeatise  oa 
education.  In  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  tempennce  he 
waa  indefatigable.    In  politics  he  waa  at  first  a  LtbcraL  b«t 

1>ecame  a  Liberal  Unionist  at  the  time  of  the  Home  Role  BuL 

A  biography  of  Calderwood  was  published  in  1900  hy  hb  see 
W  C.  Calderwood  and  the  Rev.  Davki  Woodside.  with  a  special 
chapter  on  his  philosophy  by  Professor  A.  S.  Priagle-FattiBoa. 

CALEB  (Heb.  WUh,  "  dog  "),  hi  the  Bible,  one  of  thespics 
sent  by  Moses  from  Kadeah  in  South  Palestine  to  spy  oixt  the 
land  of  CanaaxL  For  his  courage  and  cmfidenoe  healooe  was 
rewarded  by  the  promise  that  he  and  his  seed  should  obtain  a 
possession  bi  it  (Num.  ziii.  seq.).  The  later  tnditica  indudea 
Joshua,  the  hero  of  the  conquest  of  the  land.  Subaeqnently 
(^aleb  settled  in  Kirjath-Arba  ^lebron),  but  the  aocoont  c{  the 
occupation  is  variously  recorded.  Thus  (a)  Caleb  by  himself 
drove  out  the  Anakites,  gianta  of  Hebron,  and  promised  to  grve 
his  daughter  Achsah  to  the  hero  who  ooold  take  Kirjall^Sepher 
(Debir).  This  waa  accomplished  by  Othnid,  the  brother  ol 
Caleb  (Josh.  zv.  X4-I9).  Bothare"8ona''of  Kcnaa,a]idEc&aa 
is  an  Edomite  dan  (GeiL  xzzvi.  tx,  X5,  43).  ESsewheic  (h) 
Caleb  the  Kenixcite  reminds  Joshua  of  tlue  promise  at  Kadesh; 
he  asks  that  he  may  have  the  "mountain  wheie^  Yafawch 
spake,"  and  hopes  to  drive  out  the  giants  from  its  midst.  Joshua 
blesses  him  and  thua  Hebron  becoanes  the  inh^tance  d  Caleb 
Oosh.  ziv.  6-15)  Farther  (e)  the  e^>ture  of  Hebron  and  Debar 
ia  ascribed  to  Judah  who  gives  them  to  Caleb  (Jud^.  L  roseq.  so); 
and  finally  (J)  these  dtiea  are  taken  by  Joshua  himself  In  the 
course  of  a  great  and  successful  campaign  against  South  Canaan 
(Josh.  X  36-39).  Primarily  the  dan  Caleb  waa  aettled  In  the 
south  of  Judah  but  formed  an  independent  unit  (x  Sam.  axv., 
zzz.  X4).  lu  seat  waa  at  Carmd,  and  Abigail,  the  wife  of  the 
Caldnte  Nabal,  waa  taken  by  David  after  her  fansband'a  death. 
Not  until  later  are  the  smili  divisiona  of  the  aonth  nnlted 
under  the  name  Judah,  and  this  result  is  reflected  in  the  gene- 
alogiea  where  the  brothea  Caleb  and  Jerahmed  ase  called 
"  sons  of  Hearon  "  (the  name  typifica  nmnadir  life)  and  became 
descendants  of  Tddab.. 

Similariy  m  Num.  xiiL  6.  sadv  xo  (poet««nlfc),  Caleb  becoroet 
the  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  also  in  <  (above)  Caleb's 
enteiprise  was  later  regarded  as  the  woric  of  the  tribe  with  which  k 
bequne  incorporated.,  ftanddarecxplaniedinaooocdaaoewiditbe 
ami  of  the  book  to  ascribe  to  the  ioitiatioa  or  the  achievfets  of 
one  man  the  conquest  ol  the  whole  of  Canaan  (see  loanva).  The 
mount  or  hlll-country  in  b  appears  to  be  that  which  the  Isnditee 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  take  (Num.  xhr.  41 -as),  bat  aooordnig 
to  another  old  fragment  Honnah  was  the  scene  01  a  vioboey  (Num. 
nd  t*3),  and  it  «enis  probable  that  Caleb,  at  least,  was  siiptw,ieid 
to  have  pushed  hts  way  northward  to  Hebron.  (See  JsaAOimii. 
Kbnitbs,  Simsok  ) 

The  ffenealoeical  lists  place  thevariiest  seats  of  Cakb  In  the  eootk 
tsf  Judah  (I  Cnron.  iL  41  sqq.;  Hebron,  MaoB,  ftcX  Aaochcr  list 
numbers  the  snore  northerty  towns  of  Krjath'ieanoi,  Bethlehem, 
ftc.  and  adds  the  **  famUies  of  the  scribes,'*  and  the  Keniics  GL 
Sfi  seq).  This  second  move  is  duuacteristically  wnwewil  by  the 
statements  that  Caleb's  first  wife  was  AsObah  f*  ahemhii  <1  * 


desert  region)— JeriOth  (**  tent  curtains  *0  appears  to  haw  been 
another— and  that  after  the  death  of  Henon  heunited  with  Ephrach 
(».  24  Bethlehem).  On  the  details  Uh  i  Chroo.  fi..  iw..  see  fvrtber, 
J .  Wellhausen.  De  Cent,  et  FamiL  Judaeormm  (X869) ;  S.  Cook,  Critieal 
If^es  on  0.  7.  History^  Index,  av.;  E.  Meyer,  Isnditen,  cp.  400 
sqq. ;  and  the  oommentarfes  on  Chronides  OlJsO.  (Sw  A.  C) 

CALBDOW  (x)  a  town  of  the  Cape  Province,  8x  m.  by  nil 
£.S.E.  of  CKpt  Town.  Pop.  (X904)  3508.  The  town  is  15  m. 
N.  of  the  sea  at  Walker  Bay  and.is  buOt  on  a  spar  o(  the  Zwart- 
berg,  800  ft.  U^  The  streeta  are  Bxted  with  bhtt  gvma  and 
oaks.  From  the  early  day  of 'Dutdx  settlement  at  the  Cape 
Caledon  has  been  noted  for  the  curative  vahie  of  itaxnlncral 
springs,  whida  yidd  150,000  gaOona  daily, 
springs,  aii  with  a  natural  tempcsatoxe  of  lao*  P^ 
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being  cold.  The  district  is  rich  in  flowering  heaths  and  ever- 
lasting flowers.  The  name  Caledon  was  given  to  the  town  and 
district  in  honour  of  the  and  earl  of  Caledon,  governor  of  the  Cape 
1807-1811.  (a)  A  river  of  South  Africa,  tributary  to  the  Orange 
(7.V.),  also  named  after  Lord  Caledon. 

CALBDONIA,  the  Roman  name  of  North  Britain,  still  used 
especially  in  poetry  for  Scotland.    It  occurs  first  in  the  poet 
Lucan  (a.d.  64),  and  then  often  in  Roman  literature.    There 
were  (i)  a  district  Caledonia,  of  which  the  southern  border  must 
have  been  on  or  near  the  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth,  (2)  a  Caledonian  Forest  (possibly  in  Perthshire),  and  (3) 
a  tribe  of  Caledoncs  or  Calidones,  nained  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  as  living  within  boundaries  which  are  now  unasoertain- 
able.    The  Romans  first  invaded  Caledonia  under  Agricola 
(about  iu>.  83).    They  then  fortified  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Isthmus 
with  a  line  of  forts,  two  of  which,  those  at  Camelon  and  Barhill, 
have  been  identified  and  excavated,  penetrated  into  Perthshire, 
and  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  (according  to  Tacitus) 
on  the  slopes  of  Mons  Graupius.^    The  site — quite  as  hotly 
contested  among  antiquaries  as  between  Roman  and  Caledonian 
— may  have  beoi  near  the  Roman  encampment  of  Inchtuthill 
(in  the  policies  of  Delvine,  10  m.  N.  of  Perth  near  the  union  of 
Tay  and  bla),  which  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  ascertained 
Roman  encampments  in  Scotland  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  Agrioola.    Tadtus  represents  the  result  as  a  victoxy.    The 
home  government,  whether  averse  to  expensive  conquests  of 
barren  hUls,  or  afraid  of  a  victorious  general,  abruptly  recalled 
Agricola,  and  his  northern  conquests--all  beyond  the  Tweed,  if 
not  all  beyond  Cheviot— were  abandoned.    The  next  advance 
followed  more  than  fifty  years  later.    About  A.D.  140  the  district 
up  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  definitely  annexed,  and  a  rampart 
with  forts  along  it,  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  drawn  from 
sea  to  sea  (see  Bsitaim:  Roman;  and  Gaaham's  Dyke).    At  the 
same  time  the  Roman  forts  at  Ardoch,  north  of  Dunblane, 
Carpow  near  Abemethy,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  were 
occujried.    But  the  conquest  was  stubbornly  disputed,  and  after 
several  risings,  the  land  north  of  Cheviot  seems  to  have  been  lost 
about  AJ>.  180-185.    About  a.d.  ao8  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  carried  out  an  extensive  punitive  expedition  against 
the  northern  tribes,  but  while  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he  penetrated, 
it  is  certain  that  after  his  death  the  Roman  writ  never  again  ran 
north  of  Cheviot    Rome  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  recovered  the 
whole  land  up  to  the  Wall  of  Pius  in  a.d.  368  and  to  have  estab- 
lished there  a  province,  Valentia.    A  province  with  that  name 
was  certainly  organised  somewhere.    But  its  site  and  extent  is 
quite  uncertain  and  its  duration  was  exreedingly  brief.    Throuf^- 
out,  Scotland  remained  substantially  untouched  by  Roman 
influences,  and  its  Celtic  art,  thou^  perhaps  influenced  by 
Iridi,  remained  free  from  Mediterranean  infusion.    Even  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  where  Rome  ruled  for  half  a  cent\iry  (a.d. 
x4a-i8o),  the  occupation  was  military  snd  produced  no  civilizing 
effects.    Of  the  actual  condition  of  the  land  during  the  period  of 
Roman  rule  in  Britain,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  details  by 
excavation.    The  curious  carvings  and  ramparts,  at  Burghead 
on  the  coast  of  Elgin,  and  the  underground  stone  houses  locally 
called  "  wheems,"  in  which  Roman  fragments  have  been  found, 
may  represent  the  native  forms  of  dwelling,  &c.,  and  some  of  the 
"  Late  Celtic  "  metal-work  may  belong  to  this  age.    But  of  the 
political  divisions,  the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  like,  we  know  nothing.    Ptolemy  gives  a  list  of  tribe  and 
place-names.    But  hardly  one  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  except  in  the  extreme  south.    Nor  has  any  certainty 
been  reached  abonit  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  population, 
the  Aryan  or  non-Aryan  character  of  the  Picts  and  the  like. 
That  tbe  Caledonians,  like  the  later  Soots,  sometimes  sought  their 
fortunes  in  the  south,  is  proved  by  a  curious  tablet  of  about 
AJ>.  aao,  found  at  Colchester,  dedicated  to  an  unknown  equiva- 
lent of  Mars,  Medodus,  by  one  "  Losno  Veda,  nepos  [  »  kin  of] 
Vepc^eni,  Caledo."    like  name  Caledonia  is  said  to  survive  in 

*  This,  not  Grsmpius,  is  the  proper  spelling,  though  Grampiua 
was  at  one  time  commonly  aooq>Ced  and  indeed  gave  rise  to  the 
nodeni  name  Gtarapian. 


the  second  syllable  of  Dunkeld  and  in  the  mountain  name 

Schiehallion  (Sith-chaillinn). 

AuTHoamis. — ^Tadtu^  Agrialai  Hist.  Augusta,  Vila  Stteri; 
Dio  Ixxvi.;  F.  Haverfield.  The  AnUmint  WaU  Report  (Glasgow. 
1899),  pp.  154-168;  J.  Rhys,  CeUic  Britain  (ed.  3).  On  Burghead. 
see  H.  W.  Young,  Proc,  0/  ScoUisk  Antiq.  xxv..  xxvii. ;  <J.  Macoonald, 
Trans.  Gasgow  Arch,  Society.  The  Roman  remaina  en  Scotland  are 
described  in  Rob.  Stuart's  CaUd.  Romana  (Edinburgh.  1852),  the 
volumes  of  the  Scottish  Antio.  Sodety,  the  Corpus  Inscriilumum 
Laiinarum,,voL  viL,  and  elsewnere.  (F.  J.  H.) 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL.  The  chain  of  fresh-water  Ukes— 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich  and  Lochy — which  stretch  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  Inverness  early 
suggested  the  idea  of  connecting  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland  by  a  canal  which  wOuld  save  ships  about  400  m.  of 
coasting  voyage  round  the  north  of  Great  Britain  through  the 
stormy  Pentland  Firth.  In  1773  James  Watt  was  employed  by 
the  {^vemment  to  make  a  survey  for  such  a  canal,  which  again 
was  the  subject  of  an  ofiicial  report  by  Thomas  Telford  in  i Sox. 
In  1803  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  forthwith  under  Telford's 
direction,  and  traffic  was  started  in  x8aa.  From  the  northern 
entrance  on  Beauly  Firth  to  the  southern,  near  Fort  William, 
the  total  length  is  about  60  m.,  that  of  the  artificial  portion  being 
about  aa  m.  The  number  of  locks  is  aS,  and  their  standard 
dimensions  are: — length  160  ft.,  breadth  38  ft.,  water-depth  15  ft. 
Their  lift  is  in  general  about  8  ft.,  but  some  of  them  are  for 
regulating  purposes  only.  A  flight  of  8  at  Corpach,  with  a  total 
lift  of  64  ft.,  is  known  as  "  Neptune's  Staircase."  The  navigation 
is  vested  in  and  managed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  of  whom  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  ex 
qfficio  chairman.  Usually  the  income  is  between  £7000  and 
£8000  annually,  and  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  a  few  himdred 
pounds;  but  the  commissioners  are  not  entitled  to  make  a 
profit,  and  the  credit  balances,  thouf^  sometimes  allowed  to 
accumulate,  must  be  expended  on  renewals  and  improvements 
of  the  canal.  They  have  not,  however,  always  proved  sufficient 
for  their  purposes,  and  parliament  is  occasionally  called  upon  to 
make  special  grants.  In  the  commissioners  is  also  vested  the 
Crinan  Canal,  which  extends  from  Ardrishaig  on  Loch  Gilp  to 
Crinan  on  Loch  Crinan.  This  canal  was  made  by  a  company 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  in  1793,  and  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  i8ox.  At  various  times  it  received  grants  of  public 
money,  and  ultimately  in  respect  of  these  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  government.  In  1848  it  was  vested  by  parliament  in  the 
commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  (who  had  in  fact  ad- 
ministered it  for  many  years  previoudy);  the  act  contained  a 
proviso  that  the  company  might  take  back  the  imdertaking  on 
repayment  of  the  debt  within  ao  years,  but  the  power  was  not 
exercised.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  9  m.,  and  it  saves  vessels 
sailing  from  the  Clyde  a  distance  of  about  85  m.  as  compared 
with  the  alternative  route  round  the  MuU  of  Klntyre.  Its 
highest  reach  is  64  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  its  locks,  x  5  in  number, 
are  96  ft.  long,  by  24  ft.  wide,  the  depth  of  water  being  such  as  to 
admit  vessels  up  to  a  draught  of  g\  ft.  The  revenue  is  over 
£6000  a  year,  and  there  is  usually  a  small  credit  balance  which, 
as  with  the  Caledonian  Canal,  must  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  undertaking. 

CALENBBRO,  or  Kalenbesg,  the  luune  of  a  district,  including 
the  town  of  Hanover,  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  It  received  its  name  from  a  castle  near  Schulenburg, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Weser  and  Leine,  its  area  being 
about  1050  sq.  m.  Hie  district  was  given  to  various  cadets  of 
the  ruling  house  of  Brunswick,  one  of  these  being  Ernest  Augustus, 
afterwards  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Hano- 
verian kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

CALENDAR,  so  called  from  the  Roman  Calends  or  Kalends, 
a  method  of  distributing  time  into  certain  periods  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  dvil  life,  as  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  &c. 

Of  all  the  periods  marked  out  by  the  motions  of  the  cdestial 
bodies,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  mankind,  are  the  solar  day,  which  is 
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distinguiahed  by  the  dhxmal  revolutioa  of  the  earth  and  the 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  solar  year,  which 
completes  the  dxde  of  the  seasona.  But  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  when  mankind  were  chiefly  engaged  in  rural  occupations, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  must  have  been  objects  of  great  atten- 
tion and  interest, — hence  the  mofUh,  and  the  practice  adopted 
by  many  nations  of  reckoning  time  by  the  motions  of  the  mooz^ 
as  wdl  as  the  still  more  general  practice  of  combining  lun^ 
with  solar  periods.  The  solar  day,  the  soUu  year,  and  the  limar 
month,  or  lunation,  may  therefore  be  called  the  natural  divisions 
of  time.  AD  others,  as  the  hour,  the  week,  and  the  dyil  month, 
though  of  the  most  andent  and  general  use,  are  only  arbi&axy 
and  oonventionaL 

27ay.— The  subdivision  of  the  day  (9.9.)  into  twenty-four  parts, 
or  hours,  has  prevailed  since  the  remotest  ages,  though  different 
nations  have  not  agreed  dther  with  respect  to  the  qx>ch  of  its 
commencement  or  the  manner  of  distributing  the  hours.  Euro- 
peans in  general,  like  the  andent  Egyptians,  place  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dvil  day  at  midnight,  and  reckon  twelve 
morning  hours  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  twdve  evening 
hours  from  midday  to  midnight  Astronomos,  after  the 
example  of  Ptolemy,  regard  the  day  as  commencing  with  the 
sun's  culmination,  or  noon,  and  fimd  it  most  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  computation  to  reckon  through  the  whole  twenQr- 
four  hoiirs.  Hipparchus  reckoned  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
midnight  to  midnight.  Some  nations,  as  the  andent  Chaldeans 
and  the  modem  Greeks,  have  chosen  sunrise  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day,  others,  again,  as  the  Italians  and  Bohemians, 
suppose  it  to  commence  at  sunset  In  all  these  case^  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  varies  with  the  seasons  at  all  places  not  under  the 
equator. '  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  even  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  sth  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  no 
other  divisions  of  the  day  were  known  than  sunrise,  sunset,  and 
midday,  which  was  marked  by  the  arrival  of  the  sun  between  the 
Rostra  and  a  place  called  Graecostasia,  where  ambassadors  from 
Greece  and  other  countries  used  to  stand.  The  Greeks  divided 
the  natural  day  and  ni^t  into  twdve  equal  parts  each,  and  the 
hours  thus  formed  were  denominated  temporary  hours,  from  thdr 
varying  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
hourrof  the  day  and  night  were  of  course  only  equal  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  whole  period  of  day  and  night  they  called 
vifyiHi/upor. 

Wuk.—Tht  week  is  a  period  of  seveb  days,  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  cdestial  motions, — a  drcumstance  to  which  it 
owes  its  unalterable  uniformity.  Although  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  caTfp^^T  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  not  introduced  at  Rome  till 
after  the  rdgn  of  Theodosius,  it  has  been  employed  from  time 
immemorial  in  almost  all  eastern  countries;  and  as  it  forms 
neither  an  aliquot  part  of  the  year  nor  of  the  lunar  month,  those 
who  reject  the  Mosaic  redtiJ  will  be  at  a  loss,^  as  Delambre 
remarks,  to  anign  it  to  an  origin  having  much  semblance  of 
probability.  It  vaif^i  have  been  suggested  by^  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  or  by  the  number  of  the  planets  known  in  andent  times, 
an  ori^n  which  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  names 
universally  given  to  the  different  days  of  which  it  is  composed. 
In  the  Egyptian  astronomy,  the  order  of  the  planets,  be^nning 
with  the  most  remote,  is  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Mermry,  the  Mooxl  Now,  the  day  being  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  each  hour  was  consecrated  to  a  particular  planet, 
namely,  one  to  Saturn,  the  following  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to 
Mars,  and  so  on  according  to  the  above  order;  and  the  day 
recdved  the  name  of  the  planet  which  presided  over  its  first 
hour.  If,  then,  the  first  hour  of  a  day  was  consecrated  to 
Saturn,  that  planet  would  also  have  the  Sth,  the  rstfa,  and  the 
aand  hour;  the  ajrd  would  fall  to  JiQiiter,  the  a4th  to  Mars,  and 
the  asth,  or  the  first  hour  of  the  second  day,  would  bdong  to  the 
Sun.  In  like  manner  the  first  hour  of  the  3rd  day  would  fall  to 
the  Moon,  the  first  of  the  4th  day  to  Mars,  of  the  5th  to  Mercury, 
of  the  6th  to  Jupiter,  and  of  the  7th  to  Venus.  The  cyde  being 
comf^eted.  the  first  hour  of  the  Sth  day  would  return  to  Saturn, 
and  all  the  others  succeed  in  the  same  order.  According  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  Egyptian  week  oommcoced  with  Saturday.    On 


thdr  flight  from  Egypt,  the  Jews,  from  hatred  to  their  aacicit 
oppressors,  made  Saturday  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

The  Eng^h  names  of  the  days  are  derived  from  the  SasD&. 
The  andent  Saxons  had  borrowed  the  wedc  from  toatc  Eastern 
nation,  and  substituted  the  names  of  thdr  own  divinities  for 
those  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  In  legislative  azul  justiciary  acts 
the  Latin  nam»  4re  still  retained. 


Latin. 
Dies  Solis. 
Dies  Lunae. 
Dies  Mania. 
Dies  MercuriL 
Dies  Jovis. 
Dies  Veneris. 
DiesSatunu. 


English. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Son's  day. 
Moon's  day* 
Tiw's  day. 
Woden's  day. 
Thorns  day. 
Frigg's  day. 
Setcnie's  oay. 


Month, — ^Long  before  the  exact  length  of  the  year  was  deter- 
mined. It  must  havte  been  percdved  that  the  syxtodic  revohitioa 
of  the  moon  is  accomplished  in  about  29^  days.  Twdve  luna- 
tions, therefore,  forta  a  period  of  354  da3rs,  wtdch  differs  only  by 
about  xii  days  from  iht  solar  year.  From  this  drcumstance 
has  arisen  the  practice,  perhaps  universal,  at  dividing  the  year 
into  twdve  iMMslAf.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  accumu- 
lated difference  between  the  solar  year  and  twelve  lunar  BK)nti:s 
would  become  considerable,  and  have  the  effect  d  tranqxirtiag 
the  commencement  oi  the  year  to  a  different  season.  The 
difficulties  that  arose  in  attempting  to  avoid  this  inoonvcBknce 
induced  some  nations  to  abandon  the  moon  altogether,  and 
regulate  thdr  year  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  month,  bow- 
ever,  bdng  a  convenient  period  of  time,  has  retained  its  place 
in  the  calendars  of  all  nations;  but,  ii^tead  of  dfiH>ri**g  a 
synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  it  is  usually  empbyed  to  denote 
an  arbitrary  number  of  days  approaching  to  the  twdf  th  put  <^  a 
solar  year. 

Among  the  andent  Egyptians  the  month  amsisted  of  thirty 
days  invariably,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  year,  five  days 
were  added  at  the  end,  called  supplementary  days.  They  made 
use  of  DO  intercalation,  and  by  losing  a  fourth  of  a  day  every 
year,  the  commencement  of  the  year  went  back  one  day  in  erezy 
period  of  four  years,  and  consequently  made  a  revolutioa  of  the 
seasons  in  X461  years.  Hence  1461  Egyptian  years  axe  equal  to 
X460  Julian  years  of  565}  days  each.  This  year  is  called  s«{«e, 
by  reason  of  its  commencing  sometimes  at  one  season  of  the  ytsi, 
and  sometimes  at  another. 

The  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  three  decades,  or  pcrie<!s 
.of  ten  days,— a  practice  which  was  imitated  by  the  Froich  in 
thdr  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  «>l«»w5^>i-  ^t  the 
period  of  the  Revolurion.  This  division  offos  two  advantages: 
the  first  is^  that  the  period  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  month  of 
^  thirty  days;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  number  of  the  day  of 
'  the  decade  is  connected  with  and  suggests  the  nuxnbcr  of  the 
day  of  the  month.  For  example,  the  5th  of  the  decade  must 
necessarily  be  the  5th,  the  15th,  or  the  25th  of  the  month;  so 
that  when  the  day  of  the  decade  is  known,  that  of  the  month  can 
scarcdy  be  mistaken.  In  reckoning  by  weeks,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  day  Of  the  week  on  which  each  OKMith  be^ris. 

The  Romans  employed  a  division  of  the  month  aiMi  a  method 
of  reckoning  the  days  which  appear  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
and  must,  in  practice,  have  been  exceedingly  xnoonvenienL 
As  frequent  allusion  is  made  by  clafwical  writers  to  this  em- 
barrassing method  of  computation,  which  is  carefully  retained 
in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  we  here  give  a  tahlc  showing  the 
correspondence  of  the  Roman  months  with  those  d  modem 
Europe. 

Instead  of  distinguishing  the  days  by  the  ordinal  ntunbcrs  first, 
second,  third,  &c,  the  Romans  counted  backwards  from  ihnt 
fixed  epochs,  namdy,  the  Calends,  the  NoiUt  and  the  Idts. 
The  Calends  (or  Xalends)  were  invariably  the  fixst  day  of  the 
month,  and  were  so  denominated  because  it  had  been  an  andent 
custom  of  the  pontiffs  to  call  the  people  together  on  that  day. 
to  apprize  them  of  the  festivals,  or  days  that  were  to  be  kept 
sacred  during  the  month.  The  Ides  (from  an  obsolete  verb 
iduare,  to  divide)  were  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  dther  the  x  jth 
or  the  x^th  day;  and  the  Nones  were  the  niuSh  day  before  the 
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Ides,  counting  indttsively.  From  these  three  tenns  the  d&3rs 
received  their  denomination  in  the  following  manner:— Those 
which  vere  compraed  between  the  Calends  and  the  Nones 
were  called  the  days  before  the  Nones;  those  between  the  Nones 
and  the  Ides  were  called  the  days  before  the  Ides;  and,  lastly, 
all  the  days  after  the  Ides  to  the  end  of  the  month  were  called 
the  days  before  the  Calends  of  the  succeeding  month.  In  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July  and  October,  the  Ides  fell  on  the 
15th  day,  and  the  Nones  consequently  on  the  7th;  so  that  each 
of  these  months  had  six  days  named  from  the  Nones.  In  all 
the  other  months  the  Ides  were  on  the  xjth  and  the  Nones  on 
the  5th;  consequently  there  were  only  four  days  named  from 
the  Nones.  Every  month  had  eight  days  named  from  the  Ides. 
The  number  of  days  receiving  their  denomination  from  the 
Calends  depended  on  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  the 
day  on  which  the  Ides  felL  For  example,  if  the  month  contained 
31  days  and  the  Ides  fell  on  the  13th,  as  was  the  case  in  January, 
August  and  December,  there  would  remain  18  days  kfter  the 


Month. 

March. 
May. 

October. 

January. 
August. 

ApriL 

June. 
September. 
November. 

February. 

I 

Calendac. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

a 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

i 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Nonae. 

Nonae. 

Nonae. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Nonae. 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

-     5 

5 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

XI 

la 

S 

4 

Prid  idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

<3 

Prididua. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Z4 

\l 

18 

16 

;i 

Idus. 

"? 

15 

17 

H 

16 

14 

:j 

x6 

16 

15 

13 

15 

«5 

«4 

xa 

19 

14 

14 

13 

XI 

ao 

«3 

13 

la 

xo 

21 

xa 

13 

XX 

% 

23 

XX 

II 

xo 

23 

xo 

10 

1 
I 

7 

24 

1 

7 

% 

7 

6 
5 

4 

27 

6 

6 

5 

.3 

38 

5 

5 

4 

Prid.  Cal. 

29 

30 
31 

4 
Prid.  dalen. 

4 
Prid.  Calen. 

Prid.  Calen. 

Mart. 

Ides,  which,  added  to  the  first  of  the  following  month,  made 
19  days  of  Calends.  In  January,  therefore,  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  was  called  the  mtteUentk  before  the  Calends  of  February 
(counting  inclusively),  the  xsth  was  the  i8th  before  the  Calends 
and  so  on  to  the  30th,  which  was  called  the  third  before  the  C|alend 
{tertio  Calendas),  the  last  being  the  second  of  the  Calends,  or 
the  day  before  the  Calends  {pridie  Calendas). 

YeAx. — ^The  year  is  either  astronomical  or  dvil.  The  solar 
astronomical  year  is  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  earth 
performs  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  or  passes  from 
any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same  point  again;  and  consisls 
of  365  days  5  hours  48  min.  and  46  sec.  of  mean  solar  time. 
The  dvil  year  is  that  which  is  employed  in  chronology,  and 
varies  among  different  xuitions,  both  in  respect  of  the  season 
at  which  it  conmiences  and  of  its  subdivisions.  When  regard  is 
had  to  the  sun's  motion  alone,  the  regulation  of  the  year,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  days  into  months,  may  be  effected  witiiout 
much  trouble;  but  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  it 
is  sought  to  reconcile  solar  and  lunar  periods,  or  to  make  the 
subdivisions  of  the  year  depend  on  the  moon,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  correspondence  between  the  whole  year 
and  the  seasons. 

Of  the  Solar  Year. — In  the  arrangement  of  the  dvil  year, 
two  objects  are  sought  to  be  accomplished,'-fir8t,  the  equable 


distribution  of  the  dajrs  among  twdve  months;  and  secondly, 
the  preservation  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  solstices  or  equinoxes.  Now,  as  the  year  consists  of 
365  days  and  a  fraction,  and  365  is  a  number  not  divisible  by 
X  2,  it  is  impossible  that  the  months  can  all  be  of  the  same  length 
and  at  the  same  time  indude  all  the  days  of  the  year.  By  reason 
also  of  the  fractional  excess  of  the  length  of  the  year  above  365 
days,  it  likewise  happens  that  the  years  caimot  all  contain  the 
same  number  of  days  if  the  epoch  of  their  commencement 
remains  fixed;  for  the  day  and  the  dvil  year  must  necessarily 
be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  same  instant;  and  therefore 
the  extra  hours  cannot  be  induded  in  the  year  till  they  have 
accumulated  to  a  whole  day.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place, 
an  additional  day  must  be  givm  to  the  year. 

The  dvil  calendar  of  all  European  countries  has  been  borrowed, 
from  that  of  the  Romans.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided 
the  year  into  ten  months  only,  induding  in  all  304  days,  and  it 
is  not  very  well  known  how  the  remaining  days  were  disposed 
of.  The  andent  Roman  year  commenced  with  March,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  luunes  September,  October,  November, 
December,  which  the  last  four  jnonths  still  retain.  July  and 
August,  likewise,  were  andcntly  denominated  Quintilis  and 
Sextilis,  their  present  appellations  having  been  bestowed  in 
compliment  to  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  the  reign  of 
Numa  two  months  were  added  to  the  year,  January  at  the 
beginning  and  February  at  the  end;  and  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  the  year  45a  B.C.,  when  the  Decemvizs  changed  the 
order  of  the  months,  and  placed  Februazy  after  January.  The 
months  now  consisted  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  altematdy, 
to  correspond  with  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  so  that  the 
year  contained  354  days;  but  a  day  was  added  to  make  the 
number  odd,  which  was  considered  more  fortunate,  and  the 
year  therefore  consisted  of  355  days.  This  differed  from  the 
solar  year  by  ten  whole  days  and  a  fraction;  but,  to  restore  the 
coinddence,  Numa  ordered  an  additional  or  intercalary  month 
to  be  inserted  every  second  year  between  the  23rd  and  a4th  of 
February,  consisting  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  jdays 
alternately,  so  that  four  years  contained  1465  days,  and  the  mean 
length  of  the  year  was  consequently  366}  days.  The  additional 
month  was  called  Mercedinus  or  MercedoniuSf  from  merces,  wages, 
probably  because  the  wages  of  workmen  and  domestics  were 
usually  paid  at  this  season  of  the  year.  According  to  the  above 
arrangement,  the  year  was  too  long  by  one  day,  which  rendered 
another  correction  necessary.  As  the  error  amounted  to  twenty- 
four  days  in  as  many  years,  it  was  ordered  that  every  third 
period  of  dght  years,  instead  of  containing  four  intercalary 
months,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety  days,  should  contain  only 
three  of  those  months,  consisting  of  twenty-two  days  each. 
The  mean  length  of  the  year  was  thus  reduced  to  365}  days; 
but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  octennial  periods,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  into  the  Roman  calendar, 
or  whether  they  were  at  any  time  strictly  followed.  It  does 
not  even  appear  that  the  length  of  the  intercalary  month  was 
regulated  by  any  certain  prindple,  for  a  discretionary  power 
was  left  with  the  pontiffs,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  calendar 
was  committed,  to  intercalate  more  or  fewer  days  according 
as  the  year  was  found  to  differ  more  or  less  from  the  odestial 
motions.  This  power  was  quickly  abused  to  serve  political 
objects,  and  the  calendar  oonsequeiitly  thrown  into  confusion. 
By  giving  a  greater  or  less  number  of  days  to  the  Intercalary 
month,  Uie  pontiffs  were  enabled  to  prolong  the  term  of  a 
magistracy  or  hasten  the  azmual  dections;  and  so  Kttle  care 
had  been  taken  to  regulate  the  year,  that,  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  dvil  equinox  differed  from  the  astronomical  by  three 
months,  so  that  the  winter  months  were  carried  back  into  autumn 
and  the  autumnal  into  summer. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  arising  from  the 
negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  pontiffs,  Caesar  abolished  the  use 
of  the  lunar  year  and  the  intercalary  month,  and  regulated  the 
dvil  year  entirdy  by  the  sun.  With  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Sosigenes,  he  fixed  the  mean  length  of  the  year  at  365}  days, 
and  decreed  that  every  fourth  year  should  have  366  days,  the 
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otlmr  yeats  having  each  565.  In  order  to  restore  the  venial 
equinox  to  the  asth  of  March,  the  plfice  it  occupied  in  the  time 
of  Numa,  he  ordered  two  extraordinary  months  to  be  inserted 
between  November  and  December  in  the  current  year,  the  fixst 
to  consist  of  thirty-three,  and  the  second  of  thirty-four  days. 
The  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days  fell  into  the  year 
of  course,  so  that  the  ancient  year  of  355  days  received  an 
augmentation  of  ninety  days;  and  the  year  on  that  occasion 
contained  in  all  445  days.  This  was  called  the  last  year  of 
confusion.  The  first  Julian  year  commenced  with  the  xst  of 
January  of  the  46th  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  708th 
from  the  foundation  of  the  dty. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  days  through  the  several  months, 
Caesar  adopted  a  simpler  and  more  commodious  arrangement 
than  that  which  has  since  prevailed.  He  had  ordered  that  the 
first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth  and  eleventh  months,  that  is 
January,  March,  May,  JiUy,  September  and  November,  should 
nave  Wdi  thirty-one  days,  and  the  other  months  thirty,  excepting 
February,  which  in  common  years  should  have  only  twenty-nine, 
but  every  fourth  year  thirty  days.  This  order  was  interrupted 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus,  by  giving  the  month  bearing 
his  name  as  many  days  as  July,  which  was  named  after  the 
first  Caesar.  A  day  was  accordingly  taken  from  February  and 
given  to  August;  and  in  order  that  three  months  of  thirty-one 
days  might  not  come  together,  September  and  'November  were 
reduced  to  thirty  days,  and  thirty-one  given  to  October  and 
December.  For  so  frivolous  a  reason  was  the  regulation  of 
Caesar  abandoned,  and  a  capricious  arrangement  introduced, 
which  it  requires  some  attention  to  remember. 

The  additional  day  which  occured  every  fourth  year  was 
given  to  February,  as  being  the  shortest  month,  and  was  inserted 
fai  the  calendu  between  the  a4th  and  asth  day.  February 
having  then  twenty-nine  days,  the  asth  was  the  6th  of  the 
calends  of  March,  sexto  ealetidas;  the  preceding,  which  was  the 
additional  or  intercalary  day,  was  called  bissexto  calendaSf — 
hence  the  term  bissextile,  whldi  is  still  employed  to  distinguish 
the  year  of  366  days.  The  English  denomination  of  leap-year 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  that  jrear  bad  differed 
from  common  years  in  d^ect,  and  contained  only  364  days.  In 
the  modem  calendar  the  intercalary  day  is  still  added  to  February, 
not,  however,  between  the  a4th  and  asth,  but  as  the  apth. 

The  regulations  of  Caesar  were  not  at  first  sufficiently  under- 
stood; and  the  ponti&,  by  intercalating  every  tMrd  year 
instead  of  every  fourth,  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  years  had  inter- 
calated twelve  times,  irutead  of  nine.  This  mistake  having  been 
discovered,  Augustus  ordered  that  all  the  years  from  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  the  era  to  the  forty-eighth  inclusive  should  be  common 
years,  by  which  means  the  intercalations  were  reduced  to  the 
proper  number  of  twelve  in  forty-eight  years.  No  account  is 
takep  of  this  blunder  in  chronobgy;  and  it  is  tadtly  supposed 
that  the  n^l^nH^r  }ua  been  correoly  followed  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

Although  the  Julian  method  of  intercalation  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  that  could  be  adopted,  yet,  as  it  supposes  the 
3rear  too  long  by  xx  minutes  24  seconds,  it  could  not  without 
correction  very  long  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised, 
namely,  that  of  preserving  always  the  same  interval  of  time 
between  the  commencement  of  the  year  and  the  equinox. 
Sosigenes  could  scarcely  fail  to  know  that  this  year  was  too  long; 
for  it  had  been  shown  long  before,  by  the  observations  of  Hip- 
parchus,  that  the  excess  of  36$^  days  above  a  true  solar  year 
wouM  amount  to  a  day  in  300  years.  The  real  error  is  indeed 
more  than  double  of  this,  and  amounts  to  a  day  in  laS  years, 
but  in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  length  of  the  year  was  an  astrono- 
mical element  not  very  well  determined.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  however,  the  equinox  sensibly  retrograded  towards 
the  begiiming  of  the  year.  When  the  Julian  calendar  was 
introduced,  the  equinox  fell  on  the  35th  of  March.  At  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  was  held  in  3as,  it  fell  on  the  aist; 
and  when  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  made  in  1583, 
it  had  retrograded  to  the  xith.  In  order  to  restore  the  equinox 
to  its  fonoer  place,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  directed  ten  days  to  be 


suppressed  in  the  calendar;  and  as  the  error  of  the  Julian 
intercalation  was  now  found  to  amount  to  three  days  in  400 
years,  he  ordered  the  intercalations  to  be  omitted  on  ail  the 
centenary  years  excepting  those  which  are  multiples  of  40a 
According  to  the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation,  therefcrc, 
every  year  of  which  the  number  b  divisible  by  foar  without  a 
remainder  is  a  leap  year,  excepting  the  oenturial  years,  which 
are  only  leap  years  when  divisible  by  four  after  omitting  the  two 
ciphers.  Thus  1600  was  a  leap  year,  but  1700,  x8oo  and  1900 
are  common  years;  aooo  wiU  be  a  leap  year,  aiMi  so  on. 

As  the  Gregorian  method  of  intercalation  has  been  adopted  in  aO 
Christian  countries.  Russia  excepted,  it  beoomcs  iaterestiaj:  to 
examine  with  what  degrees  of  accuracy  it  rBOOOciles  the  civil  vhb 
the  solar  year.  Accoraing  to  the  best  detcrminatioiis  of  modero 
astronomy  (Le  Vcrrier's  Si^r  Tables,  Paris,  1838,  p.  roa).  the 
mean  geocentric  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  from  the  mean 
equinox  during  a  Julian  year  of  36s-as  days,  the  oune  being  brought 
up  to  the  present  date,  is  360* -hay '•685.    Thus  the  mean  kngth  of 

the  solar  year  is  found  to  be  -^■j.^.>.^X365'a5 -365-24^2 

days,  or  365  days  f  boun  48  min.  46  sec  Now  the  Gregoitaa  rule 
gives  97  mtercalations  in  400* years;  400.  years  therefore  coataio 
36sX400-{-97.  that  is,  I46,(»7  days;  and  consec^uently  one  year 
contains  365*2425  days,  or  365  days  5  hours  m  mm.  t2  sec  This 
exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  26  seconds,  whioi  amount  to  a  day  in 
3323  years.  It  is  perhaps  uimeoesaary  to  make  any  formal  pravisica 
agamat  an  error  which  can  only  happen  after  so  long  a  period  of 
time;  but  as  3323  differs  little  from  4000.  it  has  been  proposed  to 
correct  the  Gregorian  rule  by  maldi^s  the  year  4000  and  all  its 
multifdes  common  years.  With  this  oorrectioa  the  rule  of  inter-. 
oJation  is  as  follows^— 

Every  year  the  number  of  which  is  divisible  by  4  b  a  leap  year. 
excepting  the  last  year  of  each  century,  which  is  a  leap  year  only 
when  the  number  of  the  century  is  divisible  by  4;  but  4000,  and 
its  multiples.  8000,  12.000,  16,000,  Ac  are  common  years.  Tbos 
the  uniformity  of  the  intercalation,  by  continuine  to  depend  00  the 
number  four,  is  preserved,  and  by  adopting  the  last  correction  the 
commencement  <m  the  year  would  not  vary  more  than  a  day  from 
its  present  place  in  two  hundred  centuries. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  civil  and  solar 
year  could  not  be  restored  in  shorter  periods  bya  different  method 
of  intercalation,  we  may  proceed  as  follows: — ^The  fraction  0-2422. 
which  expresses  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  above  a  whole  number 
ot  days,  oeiog  converted  into  a  continued  fraction.  beoMBCs 

r 
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3+i_ 

4+i 

i+,&c 
which  gives  the  series  of  approximating  fractions, 
'     i     A     .a"      132     "63  ^^ 

•4*    a9'    53*    nS*    545'    W 

The  first  of  these.  ~,  gives  the  Julian  intercalation  of  one  day  in 

four  j^ears,  and  b  considerably  too  great.  It  supposes  the  year  to 
contain  365  days  6  hours. 

The  second,  ^,  gives  seven  intercalary  days  ia  twenty-nine 

years,  and  em  in  defect,  as  it  supposes  a  year  of  365  days  s  hours 
47  miiL  35  sec. 

The  third,  rr.  gives  eight  intercalations  in  thirty-three  years  or 

seven  successive  intercalations  at  the  end  of  four  years  respcctf^-ely. 
and  the  eighth  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  supposes  the  year  to 
contain  365  days  5  hours  49  min.^-45  kc 

The  fo.nh  (octi...  ^'m:^-^^-  ""'^  *~ 

periods  of  thirty-three  years  witl)  one  of  twenty-nine,  and  would 
consequently  be  very  convenient  in  a^ication.  It  supposes  the 
year  to  consut  of  365  days  5  houn  48  min.  45  sec,  aiKi  is  practically 
exact. 

The  fraction  ~  offers  a  convenient  and  very  aocmmte  method 

of  intercalatfon.  It  implies  a  year  differing  in  excess  from  the 
true  year  only  by  I9'45  sec,,  while  the  Gregorian  year  is  too  Ion* 
by  a6  sec  It  produces  a  much  nearer  OMncidenoe  between  the  cuiJ 
and  solar  years  than  the  Gregorian  method ;  and.  by  reason  of  its 
shortness  of  period,  confines  the  evagations  of  thejnean  equtooa 
from  the  true  within  much  narrower  umita  It  has  been  stated  by 
Scaliger.  Weidler.  Montucia,  and  others,  that  the  modeni  Pernaas 
actually  follow  this  method,  and  intercalate  eight  d^ys  m  thirty-three 
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3mTii>  iM  ■tstcfncnt  luiSf  however,  bera  contested  00  sood 
authority:  and  it  wems  proved  (see  Delambre,  Astrancmis  Medim*, 
torn.  i.p.8i)  that  the  Persian  intercalation  combines  the  two  period* 

^  and  ^.  If  they  foUow  the  combination  ^Xlxy^'ih*  ^^^^ 
determination  of  the  lensth  o£  the  tropical  year  has  been  eztremdy 
exact.  The  discovery  oithe  poiod  ol  thirty-three  years  is  ascribed 
to  Omar  Khayyam,  one  of  the  eight  astronomers  appointed  by  JeUl 
ttd-Din  Malik  shah,  sultan  of  KhonMan,  to  reform  or  construct  a 
calendar,  about  the  year  1079  of  our  era. 

If  the  conmiencement  of  the  yetr,  instead  of  being  retained  at  the 
same  place  in  the  seasons  by  a  uniform  method  of  intercalation,  were 
made  to  depend  on  astronomical  phenomena,  the  intercalations 
would  succeed  each  other  in  an  irn^gular  manner,  sometimes  after 
four  years  and  sometimes  after  five;  and  it  would  occasionally, 
though  rarely  indeed,  happen,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  day  on  which  the  year  ought  to  begin.  In  the  calendar, 
for  example,  which  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  France  in 
1793,  the  begioning  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  midnight  preceding 
tne  day  in  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox  falls.  But  supposing 
the  instant  of  the  sun's  entering  into  the  sign  Libre  to  be  verv  near 
midnight,  the  small  errore  of  the  solar  tables  might  render  it  doubt- 
ful to  which  day  the  equinox  really  belonjjed ;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  have  recourse  to  observation  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  It  is 
therefore  infinitely  more  commodious  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  by  a  fixed  rule  of  intercalation;  and  of  the  various 
methods  which  m^ht  be  employed,  no  one.  perhaps  is  on  the  whole 
more  easy  of  application,  or  oetter  adapted  lor  the  purpose  of  com- 
putation, than  the  Gregorian  now  in  use.  But  a  system  of  31  inter- 
calatiotts  in  128  yeare  would  be  by  far  the  most  perfect  as  regards 
mathematical  accuracy.  Its  adoption  upon  our  present  Gregorian 
calendar  would  only  require  the  suppression  of  the  usual  bissextile 
once  in  every  ia8  years,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any 
further  correction,  as  the  error  is  so  insignificant  that  it  would  not 
amount  to  a  day  in  100,000  years. 

Of  Ike  Lunar  Year  and  Lum-solar  Periods. — Tlie  lunar  year, 
consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months,  contains  only  354  days;  its 
commencement  consequently  anticipates  that  of  the  solar  year 
by  eleven  days,  and  passes  through  the  whole  drde  of  the 
seasons  in  about  thirty-four  lunar  years.  It  is  therefore  so 
obviously  ill-adapted  to  the  computation  of  time,  that,  excepting 
the  modem  Jews  and  Mahommedans,  almost  all  nations  who 
have  regulated  their  months  by  the  moon  have  employed  some 
method  of  intercalation  by  means  of  wbich  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  is  retained  at  nearly  the  same  fixed  place  in  the  seasons. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  the  year  was  regulated  entirely  by 
the  mooiL  Solon  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  consisting 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  the  former  of  which 
were  called  defidenS  months,  and  the  latter  fnU  months.  The 
lunar  year,  therefore,  contained  354  days,  falling  short  of  the 
exact  time  of  twelve,  lunations  by  about  8*8  hours.  The  first 
expedient  adopted  to  reconcile  the  lunar  and  solar  years  seems 
to  have  been  the  addition  of  a  month  of  thirty  days  to  every 
second  year.  Two  limar  years  would  thus  contain  25  months, 
or  738  days,  while  two  solar  yean,  of  365^  days  each,  contain 
730I  days.  The  difference  of  7I  days  was  st^  too  great  taescape 
observation;  it  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Geostratus  of 
Tenedos,  who  flourished  shortly  after  the  time  of  Thales,  to  omit 
the  biennary  intercabtion  every  eighth  year.  In  fact,  the  7^ 
days  by  which  two  lunar  years  exceeded  two  solar  years, 
amounted  tp  thirty  days,  or  a  full  month,  in  eight  years.  By 
inserting,  therefore,  three  additional  months  instead  of  four  in 
every  period  of  ei^t  years,  the  coincidence  between  the  solar 
and  lunar  year  would  have  been  exactly  restored  if  the  latter 
had  contained  only  354  days,  inasmuch  as  the  period  contains 
354X8+3X30»  2922  days,  corresponding  with  eight  solar  years 
of  365}  days  each.  But  the  true  time  of  99  lunations  is  2923*  528 
days,  which  exceeds  the  above  period  by  1*528  days,  or  thirty- 
fix  hours  and  a  few  minutes.  At  the  end  of  two  periods,  or  six- 
teen years,  the  excess  is  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  160  years, 
thirty  days.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  employ  a  period  of 
160  years,  in  which  one  of  the  intercalary  months  should  be 
omitted;  but  as  this  period  was  too  long  to  be  of  any  practical 
use,  it  was  never  generally  adopted.  The  common  practice  was 
to  make  occasional  corrections  as  they  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the  octennial  period  and 
the  state  of  the  heavens;  but  these  corrections  being  left  to  the 
care  of  incompetent  persons,  the  calendar  soon  fell  into  great 


di9order,  and  no  certain  rule  was  followed  tUl  a  new  division  of 
the  year  was  proposed  by  Meton  and  Euctemon,  which  was 
immediately  adopted  in  all  the  states  and  dependencies  of 
Greece. 

The  mean  motion  of  the  moon  In  longitude,  from  the  mean 
equinox,  during  a  Julian  year  of  365*25  days  (aooording  to 
Hansen's  Tables  de  la  Luns,  London,  1857,  pages  15,  x6)  is,  at 
the  present  date,  x3X36o*+477644'*409;  that  of  the  sun  being 
360*.+ 27'*685.  Thus  Uie  corresponding  relative  mean  geocentric 
motion  of  the  moon  from  the  s\m  is  x2X36o*+.4776x6'*724;  and 
the  duration  of  the  mean  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  lunar 

month,  is  therefore  i;,x3(;o4^77<&i6''724^36s»S"a9'S305g3 
days,  or  29  days,  22  hours,  44  min.  2*8  sec 

The  MeUmie  Cycle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chef-d^ enure 
of  ancient  astronomy,  is  a  period  of  nineteen  solar  yean,  after 
which  the  new  moons  again  happen  on  the  same  days  of  the 
year.  In  nineteen  solar  years  there  are  235  lunations,  a  number 
which,  on  being  divided  by  nineteen,  gives  twelve  lunations  for 
each  year,  with  seven  of  a  remainder,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  years  of  the  period.  The  period  of  Metoni  therefore,  con- 
sistcxl  of  twelve  years  containing  twelve  months  each,  and  seven 
years  containing  thirteen  months  each;  and  these  last  formed  the 
third,  fifth,  ei^th,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  sixteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth years  of  the  cycle.  As  it  had  now  been  discovered  that 
the  exact  length  of  the  lunation  is  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  alternate 
succession  of  full  and  deficient  months;  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  more  accurate  oorre^wndenoe  between  the  civO  month  and  the 
lunation,  Meton  divided  the  cycle  into  125  full  months  of  thirty 
days,  and  xxo  deficient  months  of  twenty-nine  days  each.  The 
number  of  days  in  the  period  was  therefore  6940.  In  order  to 
distribute  the  deficient  months  through  the  period  in  the  most 
equable  manner,  the  whole  period  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  235  full  months  of  thirty  days,  or  of  7050  days,  from  which 
xxo  days  are  to  be  deducted.  This  gives  one  day  to  be  suppressed 
in  sixty-four;  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  months  to  contain  each 
thirty  days,  and  then  omit  every  sixty-fourth  day  in  reckoning 
from  the  begiiming  of  the  period,  those  months  In  which  the 
omifsion  takes  place  wiU,  of  course,  be  the  deficient  xnontha. 

The  number  of  days  in  the  period  being  known,  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  its  accuracy  both  in  req>ect  of  the  solar  and 
luxiar  motions.  The  exact  length  of  nineteen  solar  years  Is 
X9X365'3432«6939>6oi8  days,  or  6939  days  14  hours  26*592 
minutes;  hence  the  period,  which  is  exactly  6940  days,  exceeds 
nineteen  revolutions  of  the  sun  by  nine  and  a  half  hours  nearly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon  Is  29*530588  days;  235  lunations,  therefore,  contain 
23  5  X  29*  530588 » 6939*68818  days,  or  6939  days  t6  hours  31 
minutes,  so  that  the  period  exceeds  235  lunations  by  only  seven 
and  a  half  hours. 

After  the  Metonic  cyde  had  been  In  tise  about  a  century,  a 
correction  was  proposed  by  Calippus.  At  the  end  of  four  cycles, 
or  seventy-six  years,  the  accumulation  of  the  seven  and  a  half 
hours  of  difference  between  tl^  cyde  and  235  lunations  amounts 
to  thirty  hours,  or  one  #hole  day  and  six  hours.  Calippus, 
therefore,  proposed  to  quadruple  the  period  of  Meton,  and  deduct 
one  day  at  the  end  of  that  time  t^  changing  one  of  the  full 
months  into  a  defident  month.  The  period  of  Calippus,  there- 
for^, ooiuisted  of  three  Metonic  cydea  of  6940  days  each,  and  a 
period  of  6939  days;  and  its  error  in  reject  of  the  moon, 
ooiuwquently,  amounted  only  to  six  hours,  or  to  one  day  in  304 
years.  This  period  exceeds  seventy-six  true  solar  years  by 
foxirteen  hours  and  a  quarter  nearly,  but  coinddes  exactly  with 
seventy-six  Julian  years;  and  in  the  time  of  Calippus  the  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  exactly 
365I  days.  The  Calippic  period  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
date  by  Rolemy. 

Ecclesiastical  Calendar, — ^The  ecdesiastlcal  calendar,  Whidi  is 
adopted  in  all  the  Catholic,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  countries 
of  Europe,  is  luni-aolar,  being  regulated  partly  by  the  solar,  and 
partly  by  the  hxnaryqtf, — a  circumstance  which  gives  rise  to  the, 
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distinction  between  the  movable  and  tmmovable  feasts.  So 
early  as  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  great  disputes  had  arisen 
among  the  Christians  respecting  the  proper  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  which  governs  all  the  other  movable  feasts.  Hie  Jews 
celebrated  their  passover  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  that 
is  to  say,  the  lunar  month  of  which  the  fourteenth  day  either 
falls  on,  or  next  follows,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Most 
Christian  sects  agreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  a 
Sunday.  Others  followed  the  example  of  the  Jews,  and  adhered 
to  the  X4th  of  the  moon;  but  these,  as  usually  happened  to  the 
minority,  were  accounted  heretics,  and  received  the  appellation 
of  Quartodedmans.  In  order  to  terminate  dissensions,  which 
produced  both  scandal  and  schism  in  the  church,  the  coundl  of 
Nicaea,  which  was  held  in  the  year  335,  ordained  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  should  thenceforth  always  take  place  on  the 
Sunday  which  inmiediately  follows  the  full  moon  that  happens 
upon,  or  next  after,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Should  the 
X4th  of  the  moon,  which  is  regarded  as  the  day  of  full  moon, 
happen  on  a  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  deferred  to 
the  Stmday  following,  in  order  to  avoid  concurrence  with  the 
Jews  and  the  above-mentioned  heretics.  The  observance  of  this 
rule  lenders  it  necessary  to  reconcile  three  periods  which  have  no 
common  measure,  namely,  the  week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the 
solar  year;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  approximately,  and 
within  certain  limits,  the  determination  of  Eaister  is  an  affair  of 
considerable  nicety  and  complicatiojL  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  reverend  fathers  who  formed  the  council  of  Nicaea  did  not 
abandon  the  moon  altogether,  and  appoint  the  first  or  second 
Sunday  of  April  for  the  celebration  of  tbt  Easter  festival.  The 
ecdesiastical  calendar  would  in  that  case  have  possessed  all 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  dvil'  calendar,  which  only 
requires  the  adjustment  of  the  dvil  to  the  solar  year;  but  they 
were  probably  not  suffidently  versed  in  astronomy  to  be  aware 
of  the  practical  difficulties  which  their  regulation  had  to 
encounter. 

Dominical  Letter, — ^The  first  problem  which  the  construction 
of  the  calendar  presents  is  to  connect  the  week  with  the  year, 
or  to  find  the  day  of  the  week  corresponding  to  a  given  day  of 
any  year  of  the  era.  As  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  the 
number  in  the  year  are  prime  to  one  another,  two  successive 
years  cannot  begin  with  the  same  day;  for  if  a  common  year 
begins,  for  example,  with  Sunday,  the  following  year  wiU  begpoi 
with  Monday,  and  if  fi  leap  year  begins  with  Sunday,  the  year 
fdlowing  will  begin  with  Tuesday.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
generality,  the  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  by  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  are  jdaced 
in  the  calendar  beside  the  days  of  the  year,  so  that  A  stands 
o|^>osite  the  first  day  of  January,  B  opposite  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  G,  which  stands  opposite  the  seventh;  after  which  A 
returns  to  the  eighth,  and  so  on  through  the  365  days  of  the  year. 
Now  if  one  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunday  for  example,  is 
lepresented  by  £,  Monday  Will  be  represented  by  F,  Tuesday  by 
G,  Wednesday  by  A,  and  so  on;  and  every  Simday  through  the 
year  will  have  the  same  character  E,  every  Monday  F,  and  so 
with  regard  to  the  rest.  The  letter  which  denotes  Simday  is 
called  the  Dominical  Lettetf  or  the  Sunday  Letter;  and  when  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year  is  known,  the  letters  which  respec- 
tively correspond  to  the  other  days  of  the  week  become  known 
at  the  same  time. 

Solar  Cycle. — ^In  the  Julian  calendar  the  dominical  letters  axe 
readily  found  by  means  of  a  short  cyde,  in  which  they  recur  jn 
the  same  order  without  interruption.  The  number  of  years  in 
the- intercalary  period  being  four,  and  the  days  of  the  week 
being  seven,  thdr  product  is  4  X  7*a8;  twenty-eight  years  is 
therefore  a, period  which  indudes  idl  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  days  of  the  week  with  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
This  period  is  called  the  Solar  Cycle,  or  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  and 
restores  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  cyde  the  dominical  letters  return  again  in  the 
same  order  on  the  same  days  of  the  month;  hence  a  taUe  of 
dominical  letters,  constructed  for  twenty-eight  years,  will  serve 
to  show  the  dominical  letter  of  any  given  year  from  the  com- 


mencement of  the  era  to  the  Reformation.  Tlie  cyde,  tho«^ 
probably  not  invented  before  the  time  of  the  coondl  of  Nicaea,  is 
regarded  as  having  commenced  nine  years  bef<»e  the  era,  so  tltai 
the  year  one  was  the  tenth  of  the  solar  cyde.  To  find  the  year 
of  the  cyde,  we  have  therefore  the  following  rule: — Add  nime 
to  the  date,  divide  the  sum  by  tweniy-eighi;  the  queiiemi  is  the 
number  of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  ef  the  cycle. 
Should  there  be  no  remainder,  the  proposed  year  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  or  last  of  the  cyde.    This  rule  is  oonvenientiy  esprescd 

by  the  formula (  aft  /f>  ^  which  x  denotes  the  date,  and  the 

symbol  r  denotes  that  the  remainder,  which  arises  from  the 
divisioniof  x  +  9  by  38,  is  the  number  required.    Thus,  for  1S40, 

we  have      aft  ^6&fg;  therefore  (    2^    /  r*  '»  ^"^  *^  y**' 

1840  is  the  first  of  the  solar  cyde.  In  order  to  make 
of  the  solar  cyde  in  finding  the  dominical  fetter,  it 
necessary  to  know  that  the  first  year  of  the  Christiaa 
began  with  Saturday.  The  dominical  letter  of  that  year,  vfakh 
was  the  tenth  of  the  cyde,  was  consequently  B.  The  foDowing 
year,  or  the  nth  of  the  cyde,  the  letter  was  A;  then  G.  The 
fourth  year  was  bissextile,  and  the  dominical  letters  were  F,  E; 
the  following  year  D,  and  so  oil  In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  donrnfiod  letter  bdon^ng  to  each  of  the  twcnty-cig^t  yean 
of  the  cyde.  But  at  the  end  of  a  century  the  order  is  interrupted 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar  by  the  secular  suppression  of  the  leap 
.year;  hence  the  cyde  can  only  be  employed  during  a  century. 
In  the  reformed  calendar  the  intercalary  period  is  four  hundred 
years,  which  number  being  multiplied  by  seven,  gives  two 
thousand  eight  htmdred  years  as  the  interval  in  which  the 
coinddence  is  restored  between  the  days  of  the  year  and  the 
days  of  the  week.  This  long  period,  however,  may  be  reduced 
to  four  htmdred  years;  for  since  the  dominical  letter  goes  back 
five  places  every  four  years,  its  variation  in  four  hundred  years, 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  was  five  htmdred  places,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  only  three  places  (for  five  hundred  divided  by  seven 
leaves  three) ;  but  the  Gregqrian  ralmdar  suppresses  exactly  three 
intercalations  in  four  hundred  years,  so  that  aftn  four  hundred 
years  the  dominical  letters  must  again  return  in  the  same  order. 
Hence  the  following  table  of  dominical  letters  for  four  hundred 
years  wHl  serve  to  s^w  the  dominical  letter  of  any  year  in  tltt 
Gregorian  calendar  for  ever.  It  contains  four  columns  of  letters, 
each 'column  serving  for  a  century.  In  order  to  find  the  column 
from  which  the  letter  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  taken,  strike  off 
the  last  two  figures  of  the  date,  divide  the  preceding  figozes  by 
four,,  and  the  remainder  will  indicate  the  column.  The  symbol 
X,  emjdoyed  in  the  formula  at  the  top  of  the  column,  denotes 
the  number  of  centuries,  that  is,  the  figures  remaining  after  the 
last  two  have  been  struck  off.  For  Example,  required  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year  1839?    In  this  case  X^  18,  therefore 

(-^j^^s;  and  in  the  .second  dblusm  of  letters,  opposite  39,  in 

the  table  we  find  F,  which  is  the  letter  of  the  proposed  year. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  dominical  letter  of  the 
first  year  of  the  era  was  B,  the  first  column  of  tl^  fo^owing  taUe 
will  ^ve  the  dominical  letter  of  every  year  from  the  cocnro«3ioe- 
ment  of  the  era  to  the  Reformation.  For  this  purpose  divide 
the  date  by  38,  and  the  letter  opposite  the  remainder,  in  the 
first  column  of  figures,  is  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year.  For 
example,  supposing  the  date  to  be  1148.  On  dividing  by  aS, 
the  remainder  is  o^  or  a8;  and  opposite  a8,  in  the  fiirst  column 
of  letters,  we  find  D,  C,  the  dominical  letters  of  the  year  1 14S. 

Lunar  Cyde  and  Golden  Number. — In  connecting  the  hmar 
month  with  the  solar  year,  the  framers  of  the  ecdesiaatkal 
calendar  adopted  the  period  of  Meton,  or  lunar  cyde,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  exact.  A  different  arrangement  has,  how- 
ever, been  followed  with  respect  to  the  dtstributkni  of  the 
months.  The  lunations  are  supposed  to  consist  of  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  days  altematdy,  or  the  lunar  year  of  354  days;  and 
in  order  to  make  up  ninetem  solar  years,  sis  embolisnic  or 
intercalary  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  are  tntvoduoed  in  the 
I  course  of  the  cyde,  and  one  of  twenty-nine  daya  b  added  at  the 
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end.  This  gives  19X354+6X30+29-6935  ^TS  to  be  dis- 
tributed Among  a35  lunar  months.  But  every  leap  year  one  day 
must  be  added  to  the  lunar  month  in  which  the  agth  of  February 
IS  inrhid^  Now  if  leap  year  happens  on  the  first,  second  or 
third  year  ol  the  period,  that  ^nll  be  five  leap  years  in  the 
period,  but  only  four  when  the  first  leap  year  falls  on  the  fourth. 
In  the  former  case  the  number  of  days  in  the  period  becomes 
6940  and  in  the  latter  6939.    The  mean  length  of  the  cyde  is 

Table  I. — Dominical  Letters. 


Years  <rf  the  Century. 

&r-' 

a- 

Br-^ 

a.-o 

0 

c 

E 

G 

B.A 

'  ^  57  85 
a  30  58  86 

B 
A 
G 

F.E 

D 
C 
B 
A.G 

F 

E 

D 

C.  B 

G 

F 

E 

D.C 

5  33  6i  89 

6  34  6a  90 

8  36  64  9a 

D 

C 

B 

A.G 

F 

E 

D 

C.B 

A 

G 

F 

E,D 

B 
A 
G 

F.E 

9  37  65  93 

10  38  66  94 

11  39  67  95 
la  40  68  96 

F 

E 

D 

C.B 

A 

G 

F 

E.D 

C 

B 

A 

G.F 

D 

C 

B 

A.  G 

13  41  69  97 

14  4a  70  98 

15  43  71  99 
1644  72 

A 

G 

F 

E.D 

C 

B 

A 

G.F 

E 

D 

C 

B.A 

F 

E 

D 

C.B 

17  45  73 

18  46  74 

ao  48  76 

C 

B 

A 

G.F 

E 

D 

C 

B.A 

G 

F 

E 

D.C 

A 

G 

F 

E.D 

21  49  77 
aa  50  78 

23  51  79 

24  52  80 

E 

D 

C 

B.A 

G 

F 

E 

D.C 

B 
A 
G 

F.E 

C 

B 

A 

G,F 

25  53  81 
a6  54  8a 

27  55  83 
a8  5684 

G 
F 
E 

B 

A 

G 

F,E 

D 

C 

B 

A,G 

E 

D 

C 

B.A 

Table  IL— The  Day  of  the  Week, 


Month. 

Dominical  Letter.                                 | 

Jan.        Oct. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Feb.    Mar.    Nov. 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

April      July 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

May 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

June 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

August 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

Sept.             Dec 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1 
a 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
la 

13 
14 

15 
16 

:i 

19 

ao 
ai 

aa 

23 
24 

'A 

27 
a8 

29 
30 
31 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wfd. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Tuefc 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Frid. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

therefore  6939!  days,  agreeing  exactly  with  nineteen  Julian 
years. 

By  means  of  the  lunar  cyde  the  new  moons  of  the  calendar  were 
indicated  before  the  Reformation.  As  the  cyde  restores  these 
phenomena  to  the  same  days  of  the  dvil  month,  they  will  fall  on 
the  same  days  in  any  two  years  which  occupy  the  same  place  in 
the  cyde;  consequently  a  table  of  the  moon's  phases  for  19  years 
will  serve  for  any  year  whatever  when  we  know  its  number  in  the 
cyde.    This  number  b  called  the  CMen  N umber ,  either  because 


it  was  so  termed  by  the  Greeks,  or  because  it  was  usual  to  mark  it 
with  red  letters  in  the  calendar.  The  Golden  Numbers  were 
introduced  into  the  calendar  about  the  year  530,  but  disposed  as 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  insertoi  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nicaea.  The  cyde  is  sui^>oscd  to  commence  with  the 
year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  xst  of  January,  which 
took  place  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  our  era. 
Hence,  to  find  the  Golden  Number  N,  for  any  year  x,  we  have 

N»  (^)^  which  gives  the foUowing  rule:  Add  i  to  the  date, 

divide  the  sum  by  19;  the  quottent  is  the  number  of  cycles  dafsed^  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number.  When  the  remainder  is  o,  the 
proposed  year  is  of  course  the  last  or  X9th  of  the  cyde.  It  ought 
to  be  remarked  that  the  new  moons,  determined  in  this  manner, 
may  differ  from  the  astronomical  new  moons  sometimes  as  much 
as  two  days.  The  reason  is  that  the  sum  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
inequalities,  which  are  compensated  in  the  whole  period,  may 
amount  in  certain  cases  to  xo*,  and  thereby  cause  Hbt  new  moon 
to  arrive  on  the  second  day  before  ori^ter  its  mean  time. 

Dionysian  Period, — ^The  Qrde  of  the  sun  brings  back  the  days 
of  the  month  to  the  same  day  of  the  week;  the  lunar  cycle 
restores  the  new  moons  to  the  same  day  of  the  month;  therefore 
28  X 19 «  53a  years,  indudes  all  the  variations  in  resi>ect  of  the 
new  moons  and  the  dominical  letters,  and  is  consequently  a  period 
after  which  the  new  moons  again  occur  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  and  the  same  day  of  the  week.  This  is  called  the  ZMonynan 
or  Great  Paschal  Period^  from  its  having  been  employed  by 
Dionjfsius  Eziguus,  familiariy  styled  "  Denys  the  Little,"  in 
determining  Easter  Sunday.  It  was,  however,  first  proposed  by 
Victorius  of  Aquitain,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Pope  Hilary 
to  revise  and  correct  the  church  calendar.  Hence  it  is  also  called 
the  Victorian  Period.  It  continued  in  use  till  the  Gregorian 
reformation. 

Cyde  of  Indiction.—Besidm  the  solar  and  lunar  cydes,  there  is 
a  third  of  15  years,  called  the  cyde  of  indiction,  frequently 
employed  in  the  computations  of  chronologists.  This  period  is 
not  astronomical,  like  the  two  fonner,  but  has  reference  to 
certain  judicial  acts  which  took  place  at  stated  epochs  under  the 
Greek  emperors.  Its  commencement  is  referred  to  the  xst  of 
January  of  the  year  313  of  the  common  era.  By  extending  it 
backwards,  it  «ill  be  found  that  the  first  of  the  era  was  the  fourth 
of  the  cyde  of  indiction.    The  number  of  any  year  in  this  cyde 

will  thereforebe  given  by  the  formula  \^r^)  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  add  3  tothedale^dinde  the  sum  by 
1 5,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  indiction. 
When  the  remainder  is  o,  the  proposed  year  is 
the  fifteenth  of  the  cyde. 

JulianPeriod. — ^The  Julian  period,  proposed 
by  the  cdebrated  Joseph  Scaliger  as  an 
universal  measure  of  chronology,  is  formed  by 
taking  the  continued  product  of  the  three 
cydes  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  in- 
diction,andis  consequently  a8  X 1 9  X  x  5*  7980 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  long  period  no 
two  years  can  be  expressed  by  the  same 
numbers  in  all  the  three  cycles.  Hence,  when 
the  number  of  any  proposed  year  in  each  of 
the  cydes  is  known,  its  number  in  the  Julian 
period  can  be  determined  by  the  resolution  of 
a  very  umple  problem  of  the  indeterminate 
analysis.  It  is  utmecessary,  however,  in  the 
present  case  to  exhibit  the  general  solution  of 
the  problem,  because  when  the  number  in  the  period  corre- 
sponding to  any  one  year  in  the  era  has  been  ascertained,  it  is 
easy  to  establish  the  correspondence  for  all  other  years,  without 
having  again  recourse  to  the  direct  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  shall  therefore  find  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  of  our  era. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  year  x  of  the  era  had  xo  for  its 
number  in  the  solar  cyde,  2  in  the  lunar  cyde,  and  4  in  the  cycle  of 
indiction;  the  question  is  therefore  to  find  a  number  such,  that 
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when  it  is  divided  by  the  three  numben  28, 19,  and  1 5  respectively 
the  three  zemainders  shall  be  xo,  3,  and  4. 

Let  Xt  %  and  s  be  the  three  auotients  of  the  diviaioiis;  the  number 
•ought  will  then  be  eicpreaaed  by  38«+iO.  by  19  y+^,  or  by  iSs+4< 
Hence  the  two  equations 

fl8  x+ro  "  19  y+a  ■■  15  >+4. 

To  solve  the  equations  28*+lo-i9y+2,  or  y-»+^^^»  let 
•I -Sii-,  tre  have  then  * -2  »+2^T^. 

Let  25~-m';  then  m-9«'+8;  hence 

*-l8  m'+l6+m'-i9  «'+i^ 
Again,  since  s8  x+iO"  15  s+4,  we  have 

l5s-38«+6,  or  s-a« — j^. 

Let  ^~^ -« ;  then  a*  •  i5i»+6,  and  «  -  7»+3+J- 

Let  |»i>';  then  n  »a  n*;  consequently 

*-i4»'+3+ti'-i5i»'+3. 

Equating  the  above  two  values  qf  x,  we  have 

i5»'+3-i9i|i'+i6;  whence  »'-»'+*^!^^. 
Let  4*»+'a»^.  «e  have  then 

4«'-x5P-i3.  and  ii»'-4p-^^. 

Let  fc±!i.^;  then  p-4^-13; 

whence  m' - 16^-5»- A*-  »5  A'-S*- 
Now  in  this  equation  ^  nuiy  be  any  number  whatever,  provided' 
15  p'  exceed  53.  The  smaUcat  value  of  ^  (which  is  the  one  here 
wanted)  is  therefore  4:  for  15X4*60.  Assuming  therefore  ^-4. 
we  have  m'*6o— 53*6;  and  consequentljr,  since  JCI9  nr+tb, 
x a  19X8+16*168.  The  number  required  is  consequently 
38X168+10*4714. 

Having  found  the  number  47x4  for  the  first  of  the  en,  the  corre> 
qjondance  of  the  yeais  of  the  era  and  of  the  period  is  as  follows: — 
Era,  X,  3,  3f«     *t 

Period.     4714,  .,47x5..    47i6....47t3+«: 
from  which  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  take  P  to  represent  the  ;rear  of 
the  Julian  period,  and  x  the  corresponding  year  <»  the  Christian  era, 
we  shall  nave 

P-47X3+*.  and  *-P-47X3- 
With  regard  to  the  numeratbn  of  the  years  previous  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  era,  the  practice  is  not  uniform.    Chronologists, 
in  genetal,  reckon  the  year  precedins  the  fint  of  the  era  —i,  the 
next  pcecedins  —a,  and  so  on.    In  this  case 

Era,  —I,        —3,        ~3»*»*  ~*t 


whence 


Period,     47x3.      47x3,     47ii,...47X4-*; 


P-47l4-«.and»-47X4-P.      .       . 
But  astronomeri,  in  oraer  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  computa- 
tion, make  the  series  of  years  proceed  without  interruption,  and 
reckon  the  year  preceding  the  firrt  of  the  era  a    Thus 
Era,  o,        "~x,        —3,...     ^*, 

Period,      47x3.      47x3,     47XX,..47i3-«; 
therefore,  in  this  case  - 

P"47X3-«f  and  *-47i3-P. 

Reformation  of  the  Calendar,— The  ancient  church  calendar  was 
founded  on  two  siqipositions,  both  erroneous,  namely,  that  the 
year  contains  365!  days,  and  that  235  lunations  are  exactly  equal 
to  nineteen  solar  years.  It  could  not  therefore  long  continue  to 
preserve  its  correspondence  with  the  seasons,  or  to  indicate  the 
days  of  the  new  moons  with  the  same  accuracy.  About  the  year 
730  the  venerable  Bede  had  already  perceived  the  anticipation  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  remarked  that  these  phenomena  then  took 
l^ce  about  three  days  earlier  than  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea.  Five  centuries  after  the  time  of  Bede,  the  divergence  of 
the  true  equinox  from  the  3ist  of  March,  which  now  amounted  to 
seven  or  eight  days,  was  pointed  out  by  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco 
(John  Hdywood,  jf.  1330)  in  his  Z)s  Anni  Raiicne;  and  by 
Roger  Bacon,  in  a  treatise  De  Reformatione  Cakndariif  which, 
though  never  published,  was  transmitted  to  the  pope.  Tliese 
works  were  probably  little  regarded  at  the  time;  but  as  the  errors 
of  the  calendar  went  on  increasing,  and  the  true  length  of  the  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  astronomy,  became  better 
known,  the  project  of  a  reformation  was  again  revived  in  the  1 5th 
century;  and  in  1474  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  invited  Regiomontamis, 


the  most  cekbrated  astronomer  of  the  age,  to  Rome,  to  npcriA* 
toid  the  reconstruction  of  the  calendar.  The  premature  death  of 
Regiomontantis  caused  the  design  to  be  suspended  for  the  time; 
but  in  the  following  century  numerous  memoiis  appeared  on  the 
subject,  among  the  authors  of  which  were  St&ffler,  Afisert  Pigfaiua, 
Johann  Sch5ner,  Lucas  Gauricus,  and  other  mathrmatSdans  of 
celebrity.  At  length  Pope  Gregory  Xm.  perceiving  that  the 
measure  was  likely  to  confer  a  great  iclat  on  his  ponti&ate, 
undertook  the  long-desired  reformation;  and  having  fcdmd  the 
governments  of  the  principal  Clatholic  states  ready  to  adopt  his 
views,  he  issued  a  l»ief  in  the  month  of  March  1583,  in  which  he 
abolished  the  use  of  the  andent  calendar,  and  substituted  that 
which  has  since  been  received  in  almost  all  Christian  ooomtries 
under  the  name  of  the  Gregorian  CaUndar  or  New  Style.  The 
author  of  the  system  adopted  by  Gregory  was  Aloysios  Lilins,  or 
Luigi  LilioGhinldi,  a  learned  astronomer  and  physician  of  Naples^ 
who  died,  however,  bef<»e  its  introduction;  btit  the  individual 
who  most  contributed  to  give  the  ecclesiastical  fakiiidar  its 
present  form,  and  who  was  charged  with  all  the  calcoUtioas 
necessary  for  its  verification,  was  Oavius,  by  whocn  it  was  com* 
pletely  developed  and  explained  in  a  great  folio  treatise  of  800 
pages,  puUisbed  in  1603,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  s^de. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  error  of  the  Julian  year 
was  corrected  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  by  the  suppiesaion  of 
three  interc;^tlons  in  400  years.  In  order  U>  lestoce  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  same  place  in  the  seasons  that  it  had 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nicaea,Gregoiy  directed  the 
day  following  the  feast  of  St  Francis,  that  is  to  say  the  5th  of 
October,  to  be  reckoned  the  r  5th  of  that  month.  By  this  regula- 
tion the  vernal  equinox  which  then  happened  on  the  nth  of 
March  was  restored  to  the  3ist.  From  1582  to  1700  the  differaia 
between  the  old  and  new  style  continued  to  be  tea  days;  but 
1700  being  a  leap  year  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and  a  oommoas  year 
in  the  Gregorian,  the  difference  of  the  styles  during  the  i8th 
century  was  eleven  days.  The  year  1800  was  also  oommoa  in  the 
new  calendar,  and,  consequently,  the  difference  in  tiie  X9th 
century  was  twdve  days.  From  1900  to  szoo  indoaivv  it  is 
thirteen  days. 

The  restoration  of  the  equinox  to  its  former  place  in  tiie  year 
and  the  correction  of  the  intercalary  period,  were  attended 
with  no  difficulty;  but  LUius  had  also  to  adapit  the  lunar  year 
to  the  new  rule  of  intercalation.  The  lunar  cyde  ODntaiDed 
6939  days  18  hours,  whereas  the  exact  time  of  335  lunations,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  33  5X29*  530588^6939  days  16  hours  31 
minutes.  The  difference,  which  is  x  hour  39  minatcs,  amounts 
to  a  day  in  308  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  new 
moons  occur  one  day  earlier  than  they  are  indicated  by  the  golden 
numbers.  During  the  1357  years  that  dapaed  between  the 
council  of  Nicaea  and  the  Reformation,  the  error  had  accumulated 
to  four  days,  so  that  the  new  moons  which  were  marfcrd  in  the 
calendar  as  happening,  for  example,  on  the  5th  of  the  month, 
actually  fell  on  the  zst.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  oonect  this 
error  by  placing  the  golden  numbers  four  lines  hijgber  in  the  new 
calendar;  and  the  suppression  tkf  the  ten  days  had  already 
rendered  it  necessary  to  place  them  ten  lines  lower,  and  to  carry 
those  which  bdonged,  for  example,  to  the  5th  and  6th  of  the 
month,  to  the  tsth  and  16th.  But,  supposing  this  oocrectioB 
to  have  been  made,  it  would  have  again  become  neceasary, 
at  the  end  of  308  years,  to  advance  them  one  Ime  hi^er,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  error  of  the  cyde  to  a 
whole  day.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  golden  numbers  were 
only  ad^ted  to  the  Julian  calendar,  every  omission  of  the 
centenary  intercalation  would  require  them  to  be  pla«d  one 
line  lower,  opposite  the  6thf  for  exam|^,  instead  of  the  sth  of 
the  month;  so  that,  generally  q)eaking,  the  places  of  the  golden 
numbers  would  have  to  be  changed  every  century.  On  this 
accotmt  Liljus  thought  fit  to  reject  the  golden  numbers  from  the 
calendar,  and  supply  their  place  by  another  set  of  numbers  called 
Bpads,  the  use  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Epacis, — Epsct  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  employed  in  the 
calendar  to  signify  the  moon's  age  at  the  hrginning  of  the  year. 
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The  common  solar  year  containing  565  days,  and  the  lunar 
year  only  354  days,  the  difference  is  eleven;  ivhence,  if  a  new 
moon  fall  on  the  xst  of  January  in  any  year,  the  moon  will  be 
eleven  days  old  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  and  twenty- 
two  days  on  the  first  of  the  third  year.  The  numbeis  eleven 
and  twenty-two  are  therefore  the  epacts  of  those  years  respec- 
tively. Another  addition  of  eleven  gives  thirty-three  for  the 
epact  of  the  fourth  year;  but  in  consequence  of  the  insertion 
of  the  intercalary  month  in  each  third  year  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
this  epact  is  reduced  to  three.  In  like  manner  the  epacts  of  all 
the  following  years  of  the  cycle  are  obtained  by  successively 
adding  eleven  to  the  epact  of  the  former  year,  and  rejecting 
thirty  as  often  as  the  sum  exceeds  that  number.  They  are 
therefore  connected  with  the  golden  nimibers  by  the  formula 

y\^)  I  in  which  n  is  any  whole  number;  and  for  a  whole 

lunar  C3rde  (supposing  the  first  epact  to  be  ix),  they  are  as 
foUowsr—ix,  22,  3,  X4,  2Sr  6, 17,  a8,  9i  ao,  i,  la,  23, 4, 15. 26, 7, 
18,  29.  But  the  order  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  cyde; 
for  the  epact  of  the  following  year,  found  in  the  same  manner, 
would  be  29+11—40  or  xo,  whereas  it  ought  again  to  be  xx 
to  correspond  with  the  moon's  age  and  the  golden  nimiber  i. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  intercalary  month,  inserted  at 
the  (end  of  the  cycle,  contains  only  twenty-nine  days  instead 
of  thirty;  whence,  after  xx  has  been  added  to  the  epact  of  the 
year  corresponding  to  the  golden  number  19,  we  must  reject 
twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty,  in  order  to  have  the  epact  of  the 
succeeding  year;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  we  must 
add  twelve  to  the  epact  of  the  last  year  of  the  cycle,  and  then 
reject  thirty  as  before. 

This  method  of  forming  the  epacts  might  have  been  contixfued 
indefinitely  if  the  Julian  intercalation  had  been  followed  without 
correction,  and  the  cycle  been  perfectly  exact;  but  as  neither 
of  these  suppositions  is  true,  two  equations  or  corrections  must 
be  applied,  one  depending  on  the  error  of  the  Julian  year,  which 
Is  called  the  solar  equation;  the  other  on  the  error  of  the  lunar 
cycle,  which  is  called  the  lunar  equation.  The  solar  equation 
occurs  three  times  in  400  years,  namely,  in  every  secular  year 
which  is  not  a  leap  year;  for  in  this  case  the  omission  of  the 
intercalary  day  causes  the  new  moons  to  arrive  one  day  later 
in  all  the  following  months,  so  that  the  moon's  age  at  the  end 
of  the  month  is  one  day  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  inter- 
calation had  been  made,  and  the  epacts  must  accordingly  be 
all  diminished  by  unity.  Thus  the  epacts  xx,  22,  3,  14,  &c., 
become  xo,  21,  2,  X3,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  time 
by  yi/hlch  the  new  moons  anticipate  the  lunar  cycle  anoounts  to 
a  whole  day,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  in  308  years,  the  new 
moons  will  arrive  one  day  earlier,  and  the  epacts  must  conse- 
quently be  increased  by  unity.  Thus  the  epacts  i  x,  22, 3, 14,  &c., 
in  consequence  of  the  lunar  equation,  become  X2,  23,  4,  15,  &c. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  calendar,  the  epacts 
are  changed  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  century;  the 
correction  of  the  error  of  the  lunar  cycle  is  therefore  niade  at 
the  end  of  300  years.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar  this  error 
is  assumed  to  amount  to  one  day  in  3x2!  years  or  eight  days 
in  2500  years,  an  assumption  which  requires  the  line  of  epacts 
to  be  changed  seven  times  successively  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  300  years,  and  once  at  the  end  of  400  years;  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  epacts  were  disposed  at  the  Reformation, 
it  was  found  most  correct  to  suppose  one  of  the  oeriods  of  2500 
years  to  terminate  with  the  year  x8oo. 

The  years  in  which  the  solar  equation  occurs,  counting  from 
the  Reformation,  are  X700,  1800,  1900,  2x00,  2200,  2300,  2500, 
&c.  Those  in  which  the  lunar  equation  occurs  are  x8oo,  2x00, 
2400,  2700,  3000,  3300,  3600,  3900,  after  which,  4300,  4600 
and  so  on.  When  the  solar  equation  occurs,  the  epacts  are 
dimim'shed  by  unity;  when  the  lunar  equation  occurs,  the 
epacts  are  augmented  by  unity;  and  when  both  equations 
occur  together,  as  in  x8oo,  2100,  2700,  &c.,  they  compensate 
each  other,  and  the  epacts  are  not  changed. 

In  consequence  of  the  solar  and  lunar  equations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  epact  or  moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  must. 


in  the  comae  of  centuries,  have  all  different  valuei  from  one 
to  thirty  indusive,  corresponding  to  the  days  in  a  full  lunar 
xnonth.  Hence,  for  the  construction  of  a  perpetual  calendar, 
there  must  be  thirty  different  sets  or  lines  of  epacts.  These 
axe  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table  (Table  m.)  called  the 
Extended  TahU  of  Epacts^  which  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  series  of  gdden  numbers  is  written  in  a  line  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  under  each  j^lden  number  is  a  column 
of  thirty  epacts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  natural  numbers, 
begiiming  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding  to  the  t(9  of  the  column. 
The  first  ^•*J""*",  under  the  golden  mmiber  x,  contains  the 
epacts,  X,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  to  30  or  a  The  second  column,  corre- 
sponding to  the  following  year  in  the  lunar  cyde,  must  have  all 
its  epacts  augmented  by  zx;  the  lowest  nimiber,  therefore, 
inthecolunmisxa,thenx3,  X4,  xsandsoon.  The  third  cdumn 
corresponding  to  the  golden  number  3,  has  fbr  its  first  epact 
x2+xx«23;  and  in  the  same  manner  all  the  nineteen  columns 
of  the  table  are  formed.  Each  of  the  thirty  lines  of  epacts  is 
designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  serves  as  its  index 
or  argument  Tlie  order  of  the  letters,  like  that  of  the  numbers, 
is  from  the  bottom  of  the  colunm  upwards. 

In  the  tables  of  the  church  calendar  the  epacts  are  usually 
printed  in  Roman  numerals,  excepting  the  Ust,  which  is  desig- 
nated by  an  asterisk  (*),  used  as  an  indefinite  Qrmbol  to  denote 
30  or  o,  and  25,  which  in  the  last  ei^^t  cdumns  is  expressed  in 
Arabic  characters,  for  a  reason  that  will  immediately  be  explained. 
In  the  table  here  given,  this  distinction  is  made  t^  means  of  an 
accent  placed  over  the  last  figure. 

At  the  Reformation  the  epacts  were  given  by  the  line  D. 
The  year  x6oo  was  a  leap  year;  the  intercalation  accordingly 
took  place  as  usual,  and  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  order 
of  the  epacts;  the  line  D  was  employed  till  X700.  In  that  year 
the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  rendered  it  necessary  to 
diminish  the  epacts  by  unity,  or  to  pass  to  the  line  C.  In  x8oo 
the  solar  equation  a^n  occurred.  In  consequence  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  desceiui  one  line  to  have  the  epacts  diminished 
by  unity;  but  in  this  year  the  lunar  equation  also  occurred, 
the  antidpation  of  the  new  moons  having  amounted  to  a  day; 
the  new  moons  accordingly  happened  a  day  earlier,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  take  the  epacts  in  die  next  higher  line. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  alteration;  the  two  equations 
destroyed  each  other.  The  line  of  epacts  bdonging  to  the 
present  century  is  therefore  C.  In  X900  the  solar  equation 
occurs,  after  which  the  line  is  B.  The  year  sooo  Is  a  leap  year, 
and  there  is  no  alteration.  In  2x00  the  equations  again  occur 
together  and  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  line  B  will  serve 
three  centuries,  from  1900  to  2200.  From  that  year  to  2300  the 
^e  will  be  A.  In  this  maimer  the  line  of  epacts  bdonging  to  any 
given  century  is  easily  found,  and  the  method  of  proceeding  is 
obvious.  MHxen  the  sdar  equation  occurs  alone,  the  line  of 
epacts  is  changed  to  the  next  lower  in  the  taUe;  when  the  luiuir 
equation  occurs  alone,  the  line  is  changed  to  the  next  higher; 
when  both  equations  occur  together,  no  change  takes  place.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  percdved  at  once  to  what  centuries  the 
different  lines  of  epacts  respectively  belong,  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  column  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  table  on  next  page. 

The  use  of  the  epacts  is  to  show  the  days  of  the  new  moons, 
and  consequently  the  moon's  age  on  any  day  of  the  year.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  placed  in  the  calendar  (Table  IV.)  along 
with  the  days  of  the  month  and  doiftinical  letters,  in  a  retrograde 
order,  so  that  the  asterisk  stands  beside  the  xst  of  January,  29 
beside  the  2nd,  28  beside  the  3rd  and  so  on  to  x,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  30th.  After  this  comes  the  asterisk,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  3 xst  of  January,  then  29,  which  belongs  to  the  xst 
of  February,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  reason  of  this 
distribution  is  evident.  If  the  last  lunation  of  any  year  ends, 
for  example,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  new  moon  falls  on 
the  3rd;  and  the  moon's  age  on  the  3 xst,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  twenty-nine  days.  The  epact  of  the  following  year  is 
therefore  twenty-nine.  Now  that  lunation  having  commenced 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  consisting  of  thirty  days,  will  end 
on  the  xst  of  January.    The  2nd  of  January  is  therefore  the  day 
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of  the  new  moon,  which  is  indicated  by  the  epact  twenty-nine. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  new  moon  fell  on  the  4th  of  December, 
the  epact  of  the  following  year  would  be  twenty-eight,  which,  to 
indicate  the  day  of  next  new  moon,  must  correspond  to  the  3rd 
of  January. 

When  the  epact  of  the  year  is  known,  the  days  on  which  the 
new  moons  occur  throughout  the  whole  year  are  shown  by  Table 
IV.,  which  is  called  the  Gregorian  Calendar  oj  Epacts.    For 

example,  the  golden  number  of  the  year  1832  is  r  ^jq    )y"9» 

and  the  epact,  as  found  in  Table  III. ,  is  twenty-eight.  This  epact 
occiurs  at  the  3rd  of  January,  the  2nd  of  February,  the  3rd  of 
March,  the  2nd  of  April,  the  ist  of  May,  &c.,  and  these  days 
are  consequently  the  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  new  moons  in 
1832.  The  astronomical  new  moons  generally  take  place  one  or 
two  days,  sometimes  even  three  days,  earlier  than  those  of  the 
calend^. 

There  are  some  artifices  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
table,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention.    The  thirty 


placed  in  the  calendar  beside  26.  When  is  and  ^  occur  in  t!be 
same  line  of  epacts,  the  25  is  not  accented,  and  in  the  cakodar 
stands  beside  24.  The  lines  of  epacts  in  which  24  ajod  35  both 
occxur,  are  those  which  are  marked  by  one  of  the  eig^  kttexs 
6,  e,  k,  fi,  r,  B,  E,  N,  in  all  of  which  25'  stands  in  a  oolnna 
corresponding  to  a  golden  number  hig^  than  xi.  There  are 
also  eight  lines  in  which  25  and  26  occur,  namely,  c,  /,  /,  ^,  «, 
C,  F,  P.  In  the  other  14  Unes,  25  either  does  not  occur  at  all, 
or  it  occurs  in  a  line  in  which  neither  24  nor  26  is  foimd.  From 
this  it  appears  that  if  the  golden  number  of  the  year  ezoeeds  x  i, 
the  epact  25,  in  six  montl^  of  the  year,  must  correspond  to  the 
same  day  in  the  calendar  as  26;  but  if  the  golden  number  does 
not  exceed  11,  that  epact  must  correspond  to  the  same  day  as  24. 
Hence  the  reason  for  distinguishing  25  and  25'.  In  usin^  the 
calendar,  if  the  epact  of  the  year  is  25,  and  the  golden  number 
not  above  xi,  take  25;  but  if  the  golden  number  fTfircd%  xi, 
take  25'. 

Another  peculiarity  requires  explanation.     The  epact   19^ 
(also  distinguished  by  an  accent  or  di£FeTcnt  character}  is  placed 
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epacts  correspond  to  the  thirty  days  of  a  full  Imiar  month;  but 
the  lunar  months  consist  of  twenty-nine  and  diirty  days  alter- 
nately, therefore  in  six  months  of  the  year  the  thirty  epacts 
must  correspond  only  to  twenty-nine  days.  For  this  reason  the 
epacts  twenty-five  and  twenty-four  are  placed  together,  so  as  to 
belong  only  to  one  day  in  the  months  of  February,  April,  June, 
August,  September  and  November,  and  in  the  same  months 
another  25',  distinguished  by  an  accent,  or  by  being  printed  in  a 
different  character,  is  placed  beside  26,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
day.  The  reason  for  doubling  the  25  was  to  prevent  the  new 
moons  from  being  indicated  in  the  calendar  as  happening  twice 
on  the  same  day  in  the  course  of  the  lunar  cycle,  a  thing  which 
actually  cannot  take  place.  For  example,  if  we  observe  the  line 
B  in  Table  III.,  we  shall  see  that  it  contains  both  the  epacts 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five,  so  that  if  these  correspond  to  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  two  new  moons  would  be  indicated  as 
happening  on  that  day  within  nineteen  years.  Now  the  three 
epacts  24,  25,  ^6,  can  never  occur  in  the  same  h'ne;  therefore 
in  those  lines  in  which  24  and  25  occur,  the  25  is  accented,  and 


in  the  same  line  with  20  at  the  31st  of  December.  It  is,  however, 
only  used  in  those  years  in  which  the  epact  19  concun  with  the 
golden  number  19.  When  the  golden  number  is  19,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  the  supplemoitary  month 
contains  only  29  days.  Hence,  if  in  that  year  the  epact  should 
be  XQ,  a  new  moon  woidd  fall  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  the 
lunation  would  terminate  on  the  30th,  so  that  the  next  new 
moon  would  arrive  on  the  3 1  st.  The  epact  of  the  year,  therefore, 
or  19,  must  stand  beside  that  day,  whereas,  according  to  the 
regular  order,  the  epact  corresponding  to  the  31st  of  December  is 
20;  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  distinction. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  preceding  tables,  suppose  it 
were  required  to  determine  the  moon's  age  on  the  xoth  of  April 

1832.    In  1832  the  golden  number  is  ('  ^|q    )  r"9»  ****  ^  ^"^ 

of  epacts  belonging  to  the  century  is  C.  In  TaUe  III.  under  9, 
and  in  the  line  C,  we  find  the  epact  28.  In  the  calendar,  Table 
IV.,  look  for  April,  and  the  epact  28  is  found  opposite  the  seomd 
day.    The  2nd  of  April  is  therefore  the  first  day  of  the  moon. 
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aodtheiotliaooiisequeiitly  the  ninth  day  of  the  moan.  Again, 
suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  moon's  age  on  the  and  of 
December  in  the  year  1916.    In  this  case  the  golden  number  is 

{'?'       j    s  X  7,  and  in  Table  III.»  opposite  to  xgoo,  the  lin<!  of 

cpacts  is  B.  Under  17,  in  line  B,  the  epact  is  2^.  Li  the 
<^endar  this  epact  first  occurs  before  the  and  of  December  at 
the  26th  of  November.  The  26th  of  November  is  consequently 
the  first  day  of  the  moon,  and  the  and  of  December  is  therefore 
the  seventh  day. 

Easter. — The  next,  and  indeed  the  principal  use  of  the  calendar, 
is  to  find  Easter,  which,  according  to  the  traditional  regulation 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  must  be  determined  from  the  following 
conditions:— rij/,  Easter  must  be  celebrated  on  a  Sunday;  and, 
this  Simday  must  folUm  the  14th  day  of  the  paschal  moon,  so 
that  if  the  14th  of  the  paschal- moon  falls  on  a  Sunday  then  Easter 
must  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  following;  yd,  the  paschal 


in  this  case  the  x8th  ni  April  is  Sunday,  then  Easter  must  be 
celebrated  on  the  following  Sunday,  or  the  25th  of  ApriL  Hence 
Easter  Sunday  cannot  happen  earlier  than  the  22nd  of  March, 
or  later  than  the  a  5th  of  April 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  rule  for  finding  Eikster  Sunday 
from  the  tables: — Z5/,  Find  the  golden  number,  and,  from 
Table  III.,  the  epact  of  the  proposed  year,  ani*  Find  in  the 
calendar  (Table  IV.)  the  first  day  after  the  7th  of  March  which 
corre^Mnds  to  the  epact  of  the  year;  this  will  be  the  first  day 
of  the  paschal  moon,  yd^  Reckon  thirteen  days  after  that  of 
the  first  of  the  moon,  the  following  will  be  the  14th  of  the  moon 
or  the  day  of  the  full  paschal  moon.  4/A,  Find  from  Table  L  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year,  and  observe  in  the  calendar  the  first 
day,  after  the  fourteenth  of  the  moon,  which  corresponds  to  the 
dominical  letter;  this  will  be  Easter  Sunday. 

ExampU. — Required  the  day  on  which  Easter  Sunday  falls 
in  the  year  2840?    1st,  For  this  year  the  golden  number  is 
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A 

moon  is  that  of  which  the  .14th  day  falls  on  or  next  follows  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox;  4U1  the  equinox  is  fixed  invariably  in 
the  calendar  on  the  aist  of  March.  Sometimes  amisunderstanding 
has  arisen  from  not  observing  that  this  regulation  is  to  be 
construed  according  to  the  tabidar  full  moon  as  determined  from 
the  epact,  and  not  by  the  true  full  moon,  which,  in  general,  occurs 
one  or  two  days  earlier. 

From  these  conditions  it  follows  that  the  paachaTfuII  moon, 
or  the  X4th  of  the  paschal  moon,  caimot  happen  before  the  axst 
of  March,  and  that  Easter  in  consequence  cannot  happen  before 
the  aand  of  March.  If  the  X4th  of.  the  moon  falls  on  the  21st, 
the  new  moon  must  fall  on  the  8th;  for  21^1$*^$;  lind  the 
paschal  new  moon  caimot  happen  before  the  8th;  for  suppose  the 
new  moon  to  fall  on  the  7th,  then  the  fuU  moon  would  arrive  on 
the  aoth,  or  the  day  before  the  equinox.  The  following  moon 
would  be  the  paschal  moon.  But  the  fourteenth  of  this  moon 
.falls  at  the  latest  on  the  x8th  of  April,  or  a9  days  after  the  aoth 
of  March;  for  by  reason  of  the  double  epact  that  occurs  at  the 
4th  and  5th  of  April,  thia  lunation  has  only  29  days.    Now,  if 


C^"^')  r"  ^7j  and  the  epact  (Table  IIL  line  C)  is  a6.    aiuf, 

After  the  7th  ofMarcfa  the  epact  26  first  occurs  in  Table  III. 
at  the  4th  of  April,  which,  therefore,  is  the  day  of  the  new  moon. 
yd.  Since  the  new  moon  falls  on  the.  4th,  the  full  moon  is  on  the 
X7tlk  (4+Z3'*i7)>  4th,  The  dominical  letters  of  1840  are  £,  D 
(Table  L),  of  which  D  must  be  taken,  as  E  belongs  only  to 
January  and  February.  Aftex^the  X7th  of  April  D  first  occurs 
in  the  calendar  (Table  IV.)  at  the  19th.  Therefore,  in  2840, 
Easter  Sunday  falls  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  operation  is  in 
all  cases  much  facilitated  by  means  of  the  table  on  next  page. 

Such  Is  the  very  complicated  and  artificial,  though  highly 
ingenious  method,  invented  by  Ulius,  for  the  determination  of 
Easter  and  the  other  movable  feasts.  Its  principal,  though 
perhaps  least  obvious  advantage,  consists  in  its  being  entirely 
indepexulent  of  astronomical  tables,  or  indeed  ol  any  celestial 
phenomena  whatever;  so  that  all  chances  of  disagreement 
arising  from  the  inevitable  errors  of  tables,  or  the  uncertainty 
of  observation,  are  avoided,  and  Easter  determined  without  the 
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possibility  of  mistake.  But  this  advantage  is  only  procured  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  accuracy;  for  notwithstanding  the  cumber- 
some apparatus  employed,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  not 
always  exactly  satisfied,  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  always 
satisfied  by  any  similar  method  of  proceeding.  The  equinox  is 
fixed  on  the  axst  of  March,  thotigh  the  stm  enters  Aries  generally 
on  the  aoth  of  that  month,  sometimes  even  on  the  19th.  It  is 
accordingly  quite  possible  that  a  full  moon  may  arrive  after  the 
true  equ  inox ,  and  yet  precede  the  a  i  st  of  March.  This,  therefore, 
would  not  be  the  paschal  moon  of  the  calendar,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  be  so  if  the  intention  of  the  council  of  Nice 
were  rigidly  followed.  The  new  moons  indicated  by  the  epacts 
also  differ  from  the  astronomical  new  moons,  and  even  from  the 
mean  new  moons,  in  general  by  one  or  two  days.  In  imitation 
of  the  Jews,  who  counted  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  not  from  the 
moment  of  the  actual  phase,  but  from  the  time  the  moon  first 
became  visible  after  the  conjunction,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon  is  regarded  as  the  full  moon:  but  the  moon  is  in  opposition 
generally  on  the  i6th  day;  therefore,  when  the  new  moons  of  the 

Tablb  y/.— Perpetual  Table,  shtrwini  Easter. 
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(this  noution  being  used  to  denote  the  quotient, 

number,  that  arises  from  dividing  x  by  a).    Henoe  in 
calendar  the  dominical  letter  is  given  by  the  equatioa 

This  equation  gives  the  dominical  letter  of  any  year  fi 

commencement  01  the  era  to  the  Reformation.    In  order  to 

to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  we  must  first  add  the  10  days  that 
left  out  of  the  year  1582 ;  in  the  second  place  we  must  add  one  dsy 
for  every  centurjf  that  has  dapaed  since  1600.  in  oonseqoenoe  of  the 
secular  suppression  of  the  intercalary  day;  and  lawy  we  most 
deduct  the  units  contained  in  a  fourth  of  the  same  number,  becaatt 
every  fourth  centesimal  year  is  still  a  leap  year.  Denotiag.  therefore. 
the  number  of  the  century  (or  the  date  after  the  two  ririit-hasd 
digiu  have  been  struck  out)  by  c,  the  value  of  L  muse  be ^ 

by  i6+(c-i6)-(^^)^.    We  have  then 

that  is.  since  3+ 10  ■  13  or  6  (the  7  days 
jected,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  valne  of  L). 


L-7«+6-,-  (^^+(t-i6)-  (^^ 
is  perfectly 


This  formula 
cakulated. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  year  itjQw 


•a    Hence 


*-«839.  (f)»-(^)w-4». «-!«.<- 16-1, 


calendar  nearly  concur  with  the  true  new  moons,  the  full  moons 

are  considerably  in  error.    The  epacts  are  also  placed  so  as  to 

indicate  the  full  moons  generally  one  or  two  days  after  the  true 

fuU  moons;  but  this  was  done  purposely,  to  avoid  the  chance 

of  concurring  with  the  Jewish  passover,  which  the  framcrs  of 

the  calendar  seem  to  have  considered  a  greater  evil  than  that  of 

celebrating  Easter  a  week  too  late. 

We  will  now  show  in  what  manner  this  whole  apparatus  of 

methods  and  tables  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  Gregorian 

calendar  reduced  to  a  few  simple  formulae  of  easy  computation. 

And.  first,  to  find  the  dominical  letter.  Let  L  denote  the  number 
of  the  dominical  letter  of  any  given  year  of  the  era.  Then,  since 
every  year  which  is  not  a  leap  year  ends  with  the  same  day  as  that 
with  which  it  began,  the  dommical  letter  of  the  followinr  year  must 
be  L — I ,  retrograding  one  letter  every  common  year.  After  x  years, 
therefore,  the  number  of  the  letter  will  be  L — x.  But  as  L  can  never 
exceed  7,  the  number  x  will  always  exceed  L  after  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  era.  In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  subtraction 
possible,  L  must  be  increased  by  some  multiple  of  7,  as  7m,  and  the 
formula  then  becomes  7m+L— x.  In  the  year  preceding  the  first  of 
the  era,  the  dominical  letter  was  C ;  for  that  year,  therefore,  we  have 
L«3;  conseouently  for  any  succeeding  year  x,  L>7iii+3— x,  the 
years  being  all  supposed  to  consist  of  365  days.  But  every  fourth 
year  is  a  leap  year,  and  the  effect  of  the  intercalation  is  to  throw 
the  dominical  letter  one  place  farther  back.    The  above  expression 


L-7W+6-I839-4S9+3-0 
L  ■  7111 — aa90  ■•  7  Xsas — aa9a 
L  «  6- letter  F. 

The  year  therefme  bmns  with  Tuesday.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  a  leap  year  thoe  are  always  two 
dominical  letters,  one  of  which  b  enploycd  tdl  the 
29th  of  Febcuary.  a|id  the  other  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  this  case,  as  the  formula  suppoaes  the 
intercalation  already  made,  the  resulung  letter 
b  that  which  applies  after  the  a^  of  February. 
Before  the  intercalation  the  dominical  letter  had 
retrograded  one  place  less.  Thus  for  1S40  the 
formula  gives  D;  during  the  first  two  ■^«*-t»Wu 
therefore,  the  dominical  letter  b  E. 

In  order  to  investigate  a  fonnula  lor  the 
let  us  make 

E-the  true  epact  of  the  given  year; 
J«the  Julian  epact.  that  is  to  say.  the 

the  epact  would  have  been  if  the  Julian  year 
had  been  still  in  use  and  the  lunar  cycle  had 
been  exact; 
S-the  correction  depending  on  the  solar  ycsr: 
M  *the  correction  depending  on  the  lunar  cycle ; 
then  the  equation  of  the  epact  will  be 
E-J+S+M; 

so  that  E  will  be  known  when  the  numbers  J,  S.  and  M  are  deCer^ 
mined. 

The  raact  J  depends  on  the  golden  number  N,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined from  the  fatct  that  in  158a,  the  first  year  of  the  reformed 
calendar,  N  was  6.  and  J  a6.  For  the  following  years,  then,  the 
golden  numbers  and  epacts  are  as  follows: 


»583iN-  7. 
1584.  N-  8. 
1 5851  N-  9i 
1586,  N  - 10, 


>26+ll-30>-  7; 
-  7+11         -18: 
^-18+11         -29; 
-29+11-30-10; 


and,  therefore,  in  general  J  -  (HitilflLzQ)       But  the 


II  N-- 


\         30         ^ 
of  this  fraction  becomes  by  reduction  ilK— 40orltN  — 16  (the 
30  being  rejected,  as  the  remainder  only  b  sought)  ■•  N + lo(N — l) ; 
therefore,  ultimately. 

On  account  of  the  solar  equation  S,  the  epact  I  must  be  <£«!•> 
ished  by  unity  every  centesimal  year,  excepting  always  the  fourth. 

After  X  centuries,  therefore,  it  must  be  diminished  by  «  ~  (f)  ^  Now, 

as  1600  was  a  leap  year,  the  first  correction  of  the  Julian  iatercalatioa 
took  place  in  1700;   hence,  taking  c  to  denote  the  number  of  the 

century  as  before,  the  correction  becomes  (c  - 16)  —  r~'  J  ^  whkk 
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iDut  be  deducted  from  J.    We  have  therefote 

With  rvgaixl  to  the  lunar  equation  M,  we  have  already  stated  that 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  epactt  are  increased  by  unity  at  the 
end  of  every  period  of  300  years  seven  times  successively,  and  then 
the  increase  takes  place  once  at  the  end  of  400  years.    This  gives 

eight  to  be  added  in  a  period  of  twenty>five  centuries,  and  jzinx 

centuries.    But  ji^\l*'Jij      Now,  from  the  manner  in  which 

the  intercalation  is  directed  to  be  made  (namely,  seven  times 
successively  at  the  end  of  joo  years,  and  once  at  the  end  of  400), 

it  is  evident  that  the  fraction  ^  must  amount  to  unity  when  the 

number  of  centuries  amounts  to  twenty-four.  In  like  manner,  when 

the  number  of  centuries  is  24+25  "■49i  we  must  have  tt  "a;  when 

the  number  of  centuries  is  24+2X25 ""74.  then  J7"3:  >od,  gener- 
ally, when  the  number  of  centuries  is  24+11X25.  then  jr«fi+i. 
Now  this  is  a  condition  which  will  evidently  be  expressed  in  general 
by  the  formula  n—  (^^)|^    Hence  the  correction  of  the  epact, 

or  the  number  of  days  to  be  intercalated  after  x  centuries  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  periods  of  twenty-five 

centuries,  is  •]*"  \  25  )vV       The  last  period  of  twenty-five 

centuries  terminated  with  1800;  therefore,  in  any  succeeding  year, 
if  c  be  the  number  of  the  century,  we  shall  have  x»c— 18  and 

«+i  Mtf'  17.    Let  (^^7^)  IP* At  tlicn  foi'  ^1  y^n  ^<^'  iBoo  the 

value  of  M  will  be  given  by  the  formula  r  ~  .  ~^j  ^;  therefore, 
counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  in  1582, 


M.|'-^^{ 


By  the  substitution  of  these  values  of  J,  S  and  M,  the  equation 
of  the  epact  becomes 

It  may  be  remarked^  that  as  a"  r"  ')  ^  the  value  of  a  will  be 

o  till «— I7"<2S  or  c«42;  therefore,  till  the  year  4200,  a  may  be 
neglected  m  the  computation.  Had  the  anticipation  of  the  new 
moons  been  taken,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  at  one  day  in  A08  years 
instead  of  312I,  the  lunar  equation  would  have  occurred  onlv  twelve 
times  in  3700  years,  or  eleven  times  successively  at  the  end  of  300 
years,  and  then  at  the  end  of  400.  In  strict  accuracy,  therefore,  a 
ought  to  have  no  value  till  €—17^37,  or  cs^,  that  is  to  say.  till 
the  year  5400.  The  above  formula  for  the  epact  is  given  by  Delambre 
{Hist.  d€  I'astronomie  modtnu,  t.  i.  p.  9) ;  it  may  be  exhibited  under  a 
variety  of  forms,  but  the  above  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for 
osiculatran.  Another  had  previously  been  Eiven  by  Gauss,  but 
inaccurately,  inasmuch  as  the  correction  depending  on  a  was 
omitted. 

Having  determined  the  epact  of  the  year,  it  only  remains  to  find 
Easter  bunday  from  the  conditions  already  laid  down.  Let 
P«the  number  of  days  from  the  21st  of  March  to  the  isth  of  the 

paschal  moon,  which  is  the  first  day  on  which  Easter  Sunday 

can  fall : 

t«*the  number  of  days  from  the  21st  of  March  to  Easter  Sunday; 
■■the  number  of  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year; 
/  "letter  belonging  to  the  day  on  which  the  15th  of  the  moon  falls: 
then,  since  Easter  is  the  Sunday  following  the  14th  of  the  moon,  we 
have 

p-P+(L-/). 
which  is  commonly  called  the  number  of  direction. 

The  value  of  L  is  always  given  by  the  formula  for  the  dominical 
letter,  and  P  and  /  are  easily  deduced  from  the  epact.  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

When  P*i  the  full  moon  is  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  new 
moon  on. the  8th  (21  — 13 "•8).  therefore  the  moon's  age  on  the 
1st  of  March  (which  is  the  same  as  on  the  1st  of  January)  is  twenty- 
three  days;  the  epact  of  the  year  is  consequently  twenty-three. 
When  P«2  the. new  moon  falls  on  the  ninth,  and  the  epact  is  con- 
sequently twenty-two:  and.  in  general,  when  P  becomes  i+x,  E 
becomes  23 -x.*  therefore  P+E-i+x+23-*-24,  and  P-2A-E. 
In  like  manner,  when  P*"i.  />D"4:  for  u  is  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  calendar  belonging  to  the  22nd  of  March.  But  it  is  evident 
that  when  /  is  increased  by  unity,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  full  moon 
falls  a  day  later,  the  epact  of  the  year  is  diminished  by  unity : 
chtreforc.  in  general,  when  /«4+x.  E*23-x,  whence/+E"27  and 


/*27— E.  But  P  can  never  be  less  than  i  nor  /  less  than  4,  and  in 
both  cases  E  •  23.  When,  therefore,  E  is  greater  than  2^,  we  must 
add  30  in  order  that  P  and  /  may  have  positive  values  in  the  formula 
P  ■■  24 — E  and  /  ■■  27 — E.    Hence  there  are  two  caseSb 

fP-24-E. 
When<24.  4  „,    p. 

,P-34-E 
When  E>»j.  J  '       ^..^v 

By  subatitutiiffi  one  or  other  of  these  values  of  P  and  /,  according  as 
the  case  may  be.  in  the  formula  p*P+(L— /)•  we  shall  have  p,  or 
the  number  of  days  from  the  21st  of  March  to  Easter  Sunday.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  as  L— /  cannot  either  be  o  or  negative,  we 
must  add  7  to  L  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  L  — /  may 
be  a  positive  whole  number. 

By  means  of  the  formulae  which  we  have  now  given  for  the  do- 
minical letter,  the  golden  number  and  the  epact.  Easter  Sunday 
may  be  computed  for  any  year  after  the  Reformation,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  tables  wKatever.  As  an  example,  suppose  it  were 
required  to  compute  Easter  for  the  year  184a  By  subwtituting  thb 
number  in  the  formula  for  the  dominical  letter,  we  have  X""l840, 

e  - 16  «  2.  (j-j-)  ,p  -  o,  thereforfe 

L  ■■  7JR +6  - 1 840  -  460+2 

■■7m— 2292 

■■7X328 -2292 -2296 -2292 -4  . 

L-4-lettcrD :.(i). 

For  the  golden  number  we  have  N-  (     ,q     ) /*    therefore 

N-17    (2). 

For  the  epact  we  have 

likewise  C-16-18-16-2,  ^-r^-l,a-o;  therefore 

E-»a7-a+i-26    i...(3). 

Now  smce  E>23,  we  have  for  P  and  /, 

P-54-E-54-26-28, 

consequently,  since  P"P+(L-/), 

p-28+(4-3)-a9: 
that  is  to  say.  Easter  happens  twenty-nine  days  after  the  aist  of 
March,  or  on  the  19th  April,  the  same  result  as  was  before  found 
from  the  tables. 

The  principal  church  feasti  depending  on  Easter,  and  the 

times  of  their  celebration  are  as  follows: — 

Septuagesima  Sunday 

First  Sunday  in  Lent 

Ash  Wednesday 

Rogation  Sunday  .... 

Ascension  day  or  Holy  Thursday 

Pentecost  or  Whitsunday 

Trinity  Sunday 


>is 


"IS" 


9  weeks 

6  weeks 
.46  days 
'5  weeks 

39  days 

7  weeks 
,8  weeks 


before 
Easter. 


after 
"  Easter. 


The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugal 
and  part  of  Italy  the  same  day  as  at  Rome.  In  France  it  was 
received  in  the  same  year  in  the  month  of  December,  and  by 
the  Catholic  states  of  Germany  the  year  following.  In  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  the  Julian  calendar  was  adhered 
to  till  the  year  1700,  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  diet  of  Rcgcns- 
burg  that  the  new  style  and  the  Gregorian  correction  of  the 
intercalation  should  be  adopted.  Instead,  however,  of  employing 
the  golden  numben  and  epacts  for  the  determination  of  Easter 
and  the  movable  feasts,  it  was  resolved  that  the  equinox  and 
the  paschal  moon  should  be  found  by  astronomical  computation 
from  the  Rudolphine  Ubles.  But  this  method,  though  at  first 
view  it  may  appear  more  accurate,  was  soon  found  to  be  attended 
with  numerous  inconveniences,  and  was  at  length  in  1774 
abandoned  at  the  instance  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden  the  reformed  calendar  was  received  about 
the  same  time  as  in  the  ProtesUnt  states  of  Crermany.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Russia  still  adheres  to  the  Julian  reckoning. 

In  Great  Britain  the  alteration  of  the  style  was  for  a  long  time 
successfully  opposed  by  popular  prejudice.  The  inconvenience, 
however,  of  using  a  different  date  from  that  employed  by  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  in  matten  of  history  and  chronology 
began  to  be  generally  felt;  and  at  length  the  Calendar  (New 
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Style)  Act  1 7  so  was  pused  for  the  ftdoption  of  the  new  style  in  all 
public  and  legal  transactions.  The  difference  of  the  two  styles, 
which  then  amounted  to  eleven  days,  was  removed  by  ordering 
the  day  following  the  and  of  September  of  the  year  1752  to  be 
accounted  the  14th  of  that  month;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  future,  the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation  respect- 
ing the  secular  years  was  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed  from  the  a  5th  of 
March  to  the  ist  of  January.  In  Scotland,  January  xst  was 
adopted  for  New  Year's  Day  from  1600,  according  to  an  act  of 
the  privy  council  in  December  1599.  This  fact  is  of  importance 
with  reference  to  the  date  of  legal  deeds  executed  in  Scotland 
between  that  period  and  1751,  when  the  change  was  effected 
in  England.  With  respect  to  the  movable  feasts,  Easter  is 
determined  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Nice;  but 
instead  of  employing  the  new  moons  and  epacts,  the  golden 
numbers  are  prefixed  to  the  days  of  the  full  moons.  In  those 
years  in  which  the  line  of  epacts  is  changed  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  the  golden  numbers  are  removed  to  different  days,  and 
of  course  a  new  table  is  required  whenever  the  solar  or  lunar 
equation  occurs.  The  golden  ntmibers  have  been  placed  so  that 
Easter  may  fall  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
The  calendar  of  the  church  of  England  is  therefore  from  century 
to  century  the  same  in  form  as  the  old  Roman  calendar,  excepting 
that  the  golden  numbers  indicate  the  full  moons  instead  of  the 
new  moons. 

Hebrew  Calendar. — In  the  construction  of  the  Jewish 
calendar  numerous  details  require  attention.  The  calendar  is 
dated  from  the  Creation,  which  is  considered  to  have  taken  place 
5760  years  and  3  months  before  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  year  is  limi-solar,  and,  according  as  it  is 
ordinary  or  embolismic,  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen  lunar 
months,  each  of  which  has  39  or  30  days.  Thus  the  duration 
of  the  ordinary  year  is  354  days,  and  that  of  the  embolismic  is 
384  days.  In  either  case,  it  is  sometimes  made  a  day  more,  and 
sometimes  a  day  less,  in  order  that  certain  festivals  may  fall  on 
proper  days  of  the  week  for  their  due  observance.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  embolismic  years,  in  each  cycle  of  19  years,  is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  following  rule: — 

The  number  of  the  Hebrew  year  (Y)  which  has  its  commence- 
ment in  a  Gregorian  year  (x)  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  3761 
years;  that  is,  Y-x  +  3761.  Divide  the  Hebrew  year  by  19; 
then  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  the  last  completed  cycle,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  current  cycle.  If  the  remainder 
be  3,  (,  8,  II,  14,  17  or  19  (o),  the  year  is  embolismic,  if  any 
other  number,  it  is  ordinary.  Or,  otherwise,  if  we  find  the 
remainder 
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the  year  is  embolismic  when  R<7. 

Tht  calendar  is  constructed  on  the  assumptions  that  the  mean 
lunation  is  29  days  12  hours  44  min.  3}  sec,  and  that  the  year 
commences  on,  or  immediately  after,  the  new  moon  following 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  mean  solar  year  is  also  assumed  to 
be  365  days  5  hours  55  min.  2s\^  sec,  so  that  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
of  such  years,  contaim'ng  6939  days  16  hours  33  min.  3)  sec,  is 
the  exact  measure  of  335  of  the  assumed  lunations.  The  year 
S6o6  was  the  first  of  a  cycle,  and  the  mean  new  moon,  appertain- 
ing to  the  ist  of  Tisri  for  that  year,  was  1845.  October  1,15  hours 
42  min.  43i.sec.,  as  computed  by  Lindo.and  adopting  the  civil 
mode  of  reckoning  from  the  previous  midnight  The  times 
of  aU  future  new  moons  may  consequently  be  deduced  by 
successively  adding  29  days  13  hours  44  min  3)  sec  to  this 
date. 

To  compute  the  times  of  tKe  new  moons  which  determine  the 
commencement  of  successive  years,  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
passing  from  an  ordinary  year  the  new  moon  of  the  following 
year  is  deduced  by  subtracting  the  interval  that  twelve  lunations 
fall  short  of  the  corresponding  Gregorian  year  of  365  or  366  days; 
and  that,  in  passing  from  an  embolismic  year,  it  is  to  be  found 
by  adding  the  excess  of  thirteen  lunatiofts  over  the  Gregorian 
year.    Thus  to  deduce  the  new  moon  of  Tisri.  for  the  year 


immediately  following  any  given  year  (Y).  when  Y  is 
ordinary,  subtract    ( |^)  days  15  hours  11  min.  20  sec., 

embolismic.  add       ( |^j  days  ai  hours  3a  min.  43}  nc 

the  second-mentioned  number  of  days  being  used,  in  each 
whenever  the  following  or  new  Gregorian  year  is  bisaextilt;. 

Hence,  knowing  which  of  the  years  are  embolismic,  from  their 
ordinal  position  in  the  cycle,  according  to  the  rule  before  staud. 
the  times  of  the  commencement  of  successive  years  may  be  tk  js 
carried  on  indefinitely  without  any  difficulty.  But  some  sHg^-t 
adjustments  will  occasionally  be  needed  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned,  viz.  to  avoid  certain  festivals  falling  on  incompatible 
days  of  the  week.  Whenever  the  computed  conjunction  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  Wednesday  or  Friday,  the  new  year  is  in  such  ca&e 
to  be  fixed  on  the  day  after.  It  wUl  also  be  requisite  to  atund 
to  the  following  conditions: — 

If  the  computed  new  moon  be  after  18  hours,  the  f<^owir.g 
day  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  that  happen  to  be  Sunday,  Wedoesd;;y 
or  Friday,  it  must  be  further  postponed  one  day  If,  for  an 
ordinary  year,  the  new  moon  falls  on  a  Tuesday,  as  late  as  9  hours 
XI  min.  20  sec,  it  is  not  to  be  observed  thereon;  and  as  it  may 
not  be  held  on  a  Wednesday,  it  is  in  such  case  to  be  postponed 
to  Thursday.  If,  for  a  year  immediately  following  an  embolismic 
year,  the  computed  new  moon  is  on  Monday,  as  late  as  15  hours 
30  min.  52  sec,  the  new  year  is  to  be  fixed  on  Tuesday. 

After  the  dates  of  commencement  of  the  successive  Hebrew 
years  are  finally  adjusted,  conformably  with  the  foregoing 
directions,  an  estimation  of  the  consecutive  intervals,  by  taking 
the  differences,  will  show  the  duration  and  character  of  the  yvars 
that  respectively  intervene.  According  to  the  number  of  days 
thus  found  to  be  comprised  in  the  different  years,  the  days  dk 
the  several  months  are  distributed  as  in  Table  VI. 

The  signs  +  and  —  are  respectively  annexed  to  HesvaA  and 
Kislev  to  indicate  that  the  former  of  these  months  may  some- 
times require  to  have  one  day  more,  and  the  latter  sometiiscs 
one  day  less,  than  the  number  of  days  shown  in  the  table — the 
result,  in  every  case,  being  at  once  determined  by  the  total 
number  of  days  that  the  year  may  happen  to  ctmtain.  An 
ordinary  year  may  comprise  353,  354  or  355  days;  and.  an 
embolismic  year  383, 384  or  38s  days.  In  these  cases  respecti\xly 
the  year  is  said  to  be  imperfect,  common  or  perfect  llie  inter- 
calary month,  Veadar,  is  introduced  in  embolismic  years  in  order 
that  Passover,  the  15th  day  of  Nisan,  may  be  kept  at  its  fwoper 
season,  which  is  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  that 
which  ^akes  place  after  the  sun  has  entered  the  sign  Aries.  It 
always  precedes  the  following  new  year  by  163  days,  or  23  weeks 
and  3  days,  and  Pentecost  always  precedes  the  new  year  by 
113  days,  or  16  weeks  and  i  day. 

Tablb  W.—Hebrn  Months. 


Hebrew  Month. 

Ordinary 
Year. 

Embolismic 
Year. 

Tisri          .       . 

Hesvan 

Kislev       .       . 

Tebet        .       . 

Sebat         .       . 

Adar          .       . 

(Veadar)    .       . 

Nisan 

Yiar          .       . 

Sivan 

Tamux 

Ab     .       .       . 

Elul    .       .       . 

30 
29+ 
30- 
29 
30 
29 
(.  .) 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 

30 

29+ 
30- 

29 
30 

<S) 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

Total 

354 

384 

The  Gregorian  epact  being  the  age  of  the  moon  oi  Tebet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Gregorian  year,  it  represents  the  day  of  Tebet 
which  corresponds  to  January  i ;  and  thus  the  approximate  date 
of  Tisri  I,  the  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  year,  may  be  other- 
wise deduced  by  subtracting  the  epact  from 
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Tlie  result  to  obtained  would  in  general  be  moire  acterate  than 
tlie  Jewish  calculation,  from  which  it  may  differ  a  day,  as 
fractions  of  a  day  do  not  enter  alike  in  these  computations. 
Such  difference  may  also  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  assumed  duration  of  the  solar  year  is  6  min.  39H  ^^' 
jn  excess  of  the  true  astronomical  value,  which  will  cause  the 
dates  of  commencement  of  future  Jewish  years,  so  calculated, 
to  advance  forward  from  the  equinox  a  day  in  error  in  a  16  years. 
The  lunations  are  estimated  with  much  greater  precision. 

The  fdlowing  table  is  extracted  from  Woolhouse's  Measures, 
WeiffOs  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations  v— 

Tablb  Vll.— Hebrew  Years. 


«? 


5606 

09 
10 

II 

la 

n 

19 

ao 

31 
33 

23 
34 


29 
30 
31 

•533 

>'34 
^35 

38 
39 
40 
4» 
42 
43 


5644 

49 

50 

Hi 

U53 
«54 

57 
58 

61 

63 


5663 
64 

7?  00 

71 
7a 


bcrol 
Days. 


354 
355 
3«3 
354. 

Hi 

354 


354 
353 
385 

Jit 


355 

% 

353 
354 
385 
355 
383 
354 


355 
354 
385 
355 
354 
383 
355 
383 


354 
355 
385 
354 
353 
385 
354 
383 
355 
354 
385 
353 


355 
3' 


355 
383 


355 
354 
385 
355 


'3 
355 
383 
354 
355 


(iM  td  TM).  II  Yew, 


Thur. 

Moo. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Tuet. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

TlKS. 

Sat. 

Thiir. 

Thur. 

Mop. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 


3  Oct. 

31  Sept. 

II  Sept. 

38  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

7  Sept. 
27  Sept. 
14  Sept. 

3  Oct. 
33  Sept 
13  Sept. 
30  Sept. 
19  Sept. 

9  Sept. 

39  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

5  Sept. 
35  Sept. 
i4SepL 


Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mo^. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Moo. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 


Tuet. 

SaL 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 


lOct. 
31  Sept. 
10  Sept. 
30  Sept. 

17  Sept. 
6  Sept. 

36  Sept. 

16  Sept. 

3  Oct. 

33  Sept. 

13  Sept. 
30  Sept. 
19  Sept. 

8  Sept 
38  Sept. 

18  Sept. 
6  Sept. 

34  Sept. 

14  Sept 


3  Oct. 
30  Sept 

10  Sept. 
30  Sept. 
19  Sept. 

6  Sept 

26  Sept. 
15  Sept. 

3  Oct 
32  Sept. 

1 1  Sept. 
I  Oct 

19  Sept. 
8  Sept 

27  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

5  Sept 
34  Sept 
14  Sept 


2  Oct. 
23  Sept 
10  Sept. 
30  Sept. 
20  Sept. 

9  Sept 
26  Sept. 
16  Sept 

4  Oct. 
33  Sept 


845 
846 

848 
849 
850 
85» 
85a 
853 
854 


5673 


74 

ill 


80 
81 


858 
858 
860 
861 
863 
863 


864 
865 
866 
867 
868 

869 
870 

871 

873 
874,. 
875  5701 

876 II   03 


5683 

83 
84 

II 

87 

88 
iJ89 
51.90 
U91 

94 

99 
5700 


878 

879 
880 

881 

883 


883 
884 

885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 

891 
893 

893 
894 
895 
896 

897 
898 

899 
900 

901 


903 

903 
904 

909 
910 

911 


03 
04 

07 

•go9 
>«io 

Wii 

a" 

«I3 
14 

\l 

17 
18 

<9 


5730 

31 
33 
33 
24 

^1 

ill 

^33 

33 
34 
3 

3" 


i 


Nora, 
berof 
Dan. 


385 
354 
353 
385 
354 
355 
383 
354 
385 


355 

353 
384 
355 


353 
354 
385 
355 
354 
383 
355 
354 
385 
353 
385 


354 
355 
583 

354 
355 
383 

385 
355 


355 


354 

355 
385 
354 
383 


355 

354 
383 
355 
354 
385 
353 
385 
354 
355 
383 
354 
355 
383 
355 
3 

k 


(iKofTtei). 


Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 


Mon. 

Sat. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 


3  Oct 
33  Sept. 
II  Sept 
39  Sept 
19  Sept. 

9  Sept 

37  Sept 
15  Sept 

50ct 
33  Sept. 

13  Sept 
I  Oct. 

31  Sept. 
10  Sept. 

38  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

6  Sept. 
36  Sept 

14  Sept. 


Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 


Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat 

Sat. 

Tues. 


13  Sept. 

3  Oct 
31  Sept 

9  Sept 
38  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

7  Sept. 
35  Sept. 
13  Sept. 


3  Oct. 

33  Sept. 

I3S4:pC 

30  Sept 
18  Sept 
8  Sept. 
36  Sept 
15  Sept. 

4  Oct. 

34  Sept. 
13  Sept 

I  Oct. 
soSept. 
10  Sept. 
38  Sept 
17  Sept. 

6  Sept. 
36  Sept. 
15  Sept. 


3  Oct. 
33  Sept. 
1 1  Sept 
39  Sept. 
19  Sept. 

7  Sept. 
37  Sept. 
15  Sept. 

5  Oct. 
33  Sept 
13  Sept 

I  Oct. 
30  Sept 

9  Sept. 
37  Sept. 
17  Sept. 

6  Sept 
35  Sept. 
13  Sept. 


913 

9«3 
914 

916 

917 
918 
919 
930 


931 

933 

933 
934 
925 
936 
937 
938 
939 
930 
931 
932 
933 
934 
935 
936 

937 
938 
939 


940 
941 
942 
943 
944 
945 
946 

947 
948 
949 
950 
951 
952 
953 
954 
955 
956 
957 
958 


959 
960 
961 
963 

967 
968 

969 
970 
971 
972 
973 
974 

976 
977 


Tablb  VII.— XTcftrew  Years  ieouHHued). 
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5739 
40 
4X 
42 
43 
44 

*J 
tf46 

(548 

%i 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 


5758 

& 

61 
63 

? 

X67 
^68 

«70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 


5777 

78 

.79 

>.8i 
U83 

083 
•^84 

85 


Num- 
ber ol 
Daia. 


355 

383 
354 

385 

US 

355 
354 
385 
353 
355 
384 
355 
383 


354 
355 
385 
353 

Us 

355 
383 
354 
355 
383 
354 
355 
385 
354 


354 
385 


353 

354 
385 
355 
353 
384 
355 
383 
355 


(at  ol  Thri). 


Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


3  Oct.  1978 
33  Sept  1979 
II  Sept  1980 
39  Sep|t.  198 1 
18  Sept.  1983 

8  Sept  1983 
37  Sept  1984 
16  Sept.  1985 

4  Oct.  1986 

24  Sept.  1987 

13  Sept.  1988 
30  Sept.  1989 
30  Sept.  1990 

9  Sept.  1991 
28  Sept.  1992 
16  Sept.  1993 

6  Sept.  1994 

25  Sept.  1995 

14  Sept  1996 


Thur. 
Mon. 
Sat 
Sat 
Tues. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Thur. 
Tues. 
iSat. 
Thur. 
Tues. 
Sat. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Mon. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Mon. 


Mon. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 


3  Oct  1997 
31  Sept.  1998 
1 1  Sept.  1999 
30  Sept  3O00 

18  Sept.  30OI 

7  Sept.  3003 
37  Sept.  3003 

16  Sept.  3004 

4  Oct.  3005 
33  Sept.  3006 

13  Sept.  3007 
30  Sept  3008 

19  Sept.  3009 

8  Sept.  30I0 
39  Sept.  30I I 

17  Sept.  30I3 

5  Sept.  3013 
35  Sept.  3014 

14  Sept.  30IS 


3  Oct.  3016 
31  Sept.  3017 
10  Sept.  3018 
30  Sept.  3019 
19  Sept  3030 

7Sept.  303I 

36  Sept.  3033 

16  Sept.  3033 
3  Oct.  3034 


Jewhh 
Year 


5786 

87 
88 

«}89 
u90 

U9I 

«92 

%9S 

94 

95 


5796 

^2 
98 

99 

5800 

01 

03 

03 
04 

«!0 


% 


09 
10 
II 
13 
13 
14 


"11 
\l 

19 

30 

31 

.33 

>%34 

•^37 

38 

29 
30 

3« 
32 

33 


Nom- 
bcrol 
Days. 


354 
385 

355 
354 
383 
355 
354 
383 


354. 
353 
385 
354 
355 
383 
354 
385 
353 

^ 

355 
353 
384 
355 


354 
385 


355 
354 
383 
355 


354 
353 
385 
354 

354 
355 
383 


(moiTM). 


Tues. 

Sat 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 


33  Sept.  aods 

13  Sept  3026 
3  Oct  3037 

31  Sept  3038 

10  Sept  3039 

38  Sept.  3030 

18  Sept.  3031 

6  Sept.  3033 

34  Sept.  3033 

14  Sept.  3034 


Thur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Moo. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 


Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 


4  Oct  3035 
33  Sept.  3036 
10  Sept.  3037 

30  Sept.  3038 
19  Sept.  3039 

8  Sept.  3040 

36  Sept.  3041 
15  Sept.  3043 

5  Oct  3043 

33  Sept.  3044 
13  Sept.  304^ 

I  Oct.  3046 

31  Sept.  3047 
8  Sept.  3048 

37  Sept.  3049 
17  Sept.  3050 

7  Sept.  3051 

34  Sept.  3053 
13  Sept  3053 


3  Oct.  3054 

33  Sept  3055 
1 1  Sept.  3056 
39  Sept.  3057 
19  Sept.  3058 

8  Sept.  3059 
35  Sept.  3o6o 

15  Sept.  3061 

5  Oct.  3063 

34  Sept.  3063 
1 1  Sept  3064 

I  Oct  3065 
30  Sept.  3066 
10  Sept.  3067 
37  Sept  3068 

16  Sept.  3069 

6  Sept.  3070 
34  Sept.  3071 
13  Sept.  3073 


Makommedan  Calendar. — ^The  Mahommedan  era,  or  era  of  the 
Hegira,  used  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  &c.,  is  dated  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  i.e.  Thursday  the  i  sthof  July  a.d.  623,  and  it  commenced 
on  the  day  following.  Hie  years  of  the  Hegira  are  purely  lunar, 
and  always  consist  of  twelve  lunar  months,  commencing  with 
the  approximate  new  moon,  without  any  intercalation  to  keep 
them  to  the  same  season  with  respect  to  the  sun,  so  that  they 
retrograde  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  32}  years.  They  are 
also  partitioned  into  cycles  of  30  years,  19  of  which  are  common 
years  of  354  days  each,  and  the  other  xi  are  intercalary  years 
having  an  additional  day  appended  to  the  last  month.  The 
mean  length  of  the  year  is  therefore  354H  ^V^*  or  354  days  8 
hours  48  min.,  which  divided  by  12  gives  79^  days,  or  29  days 
I  a  hours  44  min.,  as  the  time  of  a  mean  lunation,  and  this  differs 
from  the  astronomical  mean  lunation  by  only  3*8  seconds. 
This  small  error  will  only  amount  to  a  day  in  about  3400 
years. 

To  find  if  a  year  is  intercalary  or  common,  divide  it  by  30:  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  completed  cycles  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  year  of  the  current  cycle;  if  tnii  last  be  one  of  the 
numbers  3,  5.  7.  10,  13, 16, 18. 3I,  34. 36, 39,  the  year  is  intercalary 
and  consisu  of  355  days;  if  it  be  any  other  number,  the  year  ts 
ordinary. 

Or  if  K  denote  the  number  of  the  Mahommedan  year,  and 

the  year  is  intercalary  when  R<  1 1. 
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Also  the  number  of  Intercalary  years  from  the  year  i  up  to  the 
year  Y  iadusTvevi  ("  30  '  Vw'  ^"^  ^  *^°^  up  to  the  year 

To  find  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  year  of  the  Hecira 
begins,  we  observe  that  the  year  i|  bqgan  on  a  Friday,  and  tnat 
after  every  common  year  of  3^  days,  or  50  weeks  and  4  davs,  the 
day  of  the  week  must  necessarily  become  postponed  4  days,  besides 
the  additional  day  of  each  intercalary  year. 

Hence  if  w- 1 1     3     I     3     I     4     i     5     I     6     I     7 
indicate  Sun.  |  Mon.  ( Tues.  ]  Wed.  |  Thur.  I  Frid.  I  Sat. 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  Y  commences  will  be 

•-a+4  (f )  ^+  (^^)  ^(rejecting  seveni). 

«^ve...o(li^)„.»+44K-4(^), 

^(^^)tir-5+«^+3(^^),  (rejecting  sevens). 
So  that 

•-^  (y)  f +3  i^Hr^)  r  (rejecting  sevens), 

the  values  of  which  obviously  circulate  in  a  period  <A  7  times  30  or 
aio  years. 

Let  C  denote  the  number  of  completed  cycles,  and  y  the  year  of 
the  cycle;  then  K-30  C+y.  »nd 

"'•5  (7)  ,.+6  (^  r+3  (^^)  r  (rejecting  sevens). 
From  this  formula  thie  following  cable  has  been  constructed : — 

Tablb  VI II. 


970334 
136a 

1940448 
5«2I344 
391067a 
970334 

t3ai '445088 
W'-3774 

I9430aa5 
36s 

I3S0* 
675 


8*2135. 


Thus  the  date  is  the  8th  day,  or  the  8th  of  Jaanaiy.  of  the  year  1945. 

To  find,  as  a  test,  the  accurate  day  of  the  week,  the  proooeed  year 
of  the  Hegira,  divided  by  30,  gives  45  cydea,  and  reawi^der  12,  tke 
year  of  tM  current  cycle. 

Also  45,  divided  by  7.  leaves  a  wnainder  3  for  dbe  nmnberof  the 
period. 

Therefore,  referriM  to  3  at  the  top  of  liie  tahlr.anri  12  00  thekfc, 
the  required  day  is  Friday. 

The  ubles,  page  571.  show  that  8th  Jaauaiy  1943  is  «  Friday « 
therefore  the  date  is  exact. 

For  any  other  dite  of  the  Mahommedan  year  it  a  only  reqaisitp  to 
know  the  names  of  the  QonsecuUve  months,  and  the  tnoiber  of  days 
in  each;  these 


^•1. 

Year  of  the 

f^\ 

Number  of  the  Period  of  Seven  Cycles  -  (-J  ^ 

l.UtrviH  v^jrviv:  V7/* 

0 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

I 

•a 

3 

•1 

•7 

8 

11 

la 

•13 
14 

.11 

»9 

ao 

•a  I 

•34 

41 

11 

•39 
30 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Moo. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wfrt. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Muharram 
Saphar     . 
Rabia  I.  . 
Rabia  II. . 

fomada  I. 
omada  II. 
tajab 


30 
39 

30 
39 
30 
39 
30 


Shaaban  ....  99 
Ramadln  .  .  .  .  jo 
Shawall  (ShawwiD  .  29 
Dulkaada  (Dhu'l  6a*da)  30 
Dulheggia  (Dhul  Hijja) 


} 


To  find  from  this  table  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any 
year  of  the  Hegira  comxoences,  the  rule  to  be  observed  will  be 
as  follows: — 

/Siile.— Divide  the  year  of  the  Hegira  by  30;  the  quotient  is  the 
number  of  cycles,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  current 
cycle.  Next  divide  the  number  of  cycles  by  7.  and  the  second  re> 
mainder  will  be  the  Number  of  the  Period,  which  being  found  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  year  of  the  cvcle  on  the  left  hand,  the 
required  day  of  the  week  is  immediately  shown. 

The  intercalary  years  of  the  cycle  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

For  the  computation  of  the  Christian  date,  the  ratio  of  a  mean 
year  of  the  Hegira  to  a  solar  year  is 

Mean  solar  year  *■  3^^3433  ■<*'970324. 

The  vear  x  bman  16  July  6aa,  Old  Style,  or  19  Julv  63a,  according  to 
the  New  or  Gregorian  Style.  Now  the  day  of  the  year  answeriM; 
to  the  19th  of  July  is  aoo,  which,  in  parts  of  the  solar  year,  is  0*5470, 
and  the  number  of  years  elapsed  ■•  Y—  I.  Therefore,  as  the  inter- 
calary days  are  distributed  with  considerable  regularity  in  both 
calendars,  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  year  Y  expressed  in 
Gregorian  years  t» 

0*970334  (K-i) +633-5476, 
or  0-970334  F-f  631-5774. 

This  formula  gives  the  following  rule  for  calculating  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  any  year  of  the  Hegira,  according  to  the  Cr^orian 
or  New  Style. 

Ruie. — Multiply  970334  by  the  year  of  the  Henra,  cut  off  six 
decimals  from  the  product,  and  add  631-5774.  Tne  sum  will  be 
the  year  of  the  Chnstian  era,  and  the  day  of  the  year  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  decimal  figures  by  365. 

The  result  may  sometimes  differ  a  day  from  the  truth,  as  the 
intercalary  days  do  not  occur  simultaneously :  but  as  the  day  of  the 
week  can  always  be  accurately  obtained  from  the  foregoing  table, 
the  result  can  oe  readily,  adjusted. 

£xaiii^.— Required  the  date  on  which  the  year  1369  of  the 
Hogira  begins. 


and  w  intercalary 
yean     ....    30 

The  ninth  month,  Ramadln,  is  the  noBth 
of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Mceleois. 

The  Moslem  calendar  may  evidently 
be  carried  on  indefinitdy  1^  stioccaahre 
addition,  observing  only  to  aDow  for  the 
additional  day  that  occurs  in  the  biaKxtHe 
and  intercalary  years;  but  for  any  remote 
date  the  computation  according  to  thie  pre* 
ceding  rules  will  be  most  efficient,  and  sudi  computatioa  may 
be  usefully  employed  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  any 
siderable  extension  of  the  calendar  by  induction  aknaa. 

The  foUowing  Uble,  taken  from  Woolfaouse's  Mi 
Weigkis  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations,  shows  the  dates  of 
mencement  of  Mahommedan  years  from  1845  up  to  SQ47,  or 
from  the  43rd  to  the  49th  cycle  inclusive,  which  fonn  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  period-  o£  seven  cydes.  Throujjiout  the  next 
period  of  seven  cycles,  and  all  other  like  periods,  the  days  of  the 
week  will  recur  in  exactly  the  same  order.  AU  the  tables  of  this 
kind  previously  published,  which  exUnd  beyond  the  year  1900 
of  the  Christian  era,  are  erroneous,  not  excepting  the  ceiebtated 
French  work,  L'Art  de  virifier  Us  dates,  so  justly  re^uded  aa 
the  greatest  authority  in  chronologica]  matters.  The  cfron 
have  probably  arisen  from  a  continued  eiccw  of  xo  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  intercalary  years. 

Tablb  lX.—Makommedam  Years. 


43nlCycle. 


Yearol 
Hegira. 


ia6i 

1363* 

1363 
1364 

I300 
1367* 

1368 

1369 

1370* 

1371 

1373 


CooiBWQcenwot 
(m  of  Mahamm). 


Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 


10  Jan.  1845 
30  Dec  1845 
30  Dec.    1846 

9  Dec.  X847 
37  Nov.  1848 
17  Nov.  1849 

6  Nov.  1850 
37  Oct.  1851 
15  Oct.    1853 

4  Oct.  1853 
34  Sept.  1854 
13  Sept.  1855 


Varef 


i 


1373* 
1374 
"75 
I376* 

1378* 

1379 

1380 

I38l* 

1383 
1383 
1384* 


(ui«fl 


Moo. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun.' 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sac. 

Wed. 

Sua. 


if" 


iiS 


J^li' 

ThM 

iS- 

Wed. 

w- 

^, 

Frif 

MO 

Tub. 

i:;r 


^sr 

^K* 

SuT 

■ri. 

K 

JS. 

K- 

Si 

¥^ 

410 

A^ 


Cycle. 

life 

aM.y 

iiApnl 


'.^- 


'no.      10  Oct. 


^SS^ 


16  Wx 


Miilumn    I,    Ntw  Vcar. 


jciniuU  I.  10.    Tikiiu;  ol  Cuuu 
Rijab         1],    Day  rj  V^toiy. 


T* 

LsX1I.-£p«l. 

£»i,  o>iJ  />(ni<iri. 

N^. 

S^^Si^," 

n™ 

^c'"'""''^!' 

s'S;  ■ 

.Stp,  sso».. 

!Sf.ri  ■ 

litS,^ 

'fej^;: 

e'^a.,. 

iSep.   «9.. 

.:1SS;; 

M™"kCytfc; 

nS  SI:: 

...    of    (he 

,».!".;: 

P^T^of 

Tyran™ 

Ytidejird     . 

.6Ju«63.,. 

iu»  Tbunday  imiaediilciy 


"Kiarja 


roUeT3  or  cymidcri 
q  heattd,  through 
ia,  for  U»  purpose 


in  piper  IB 


in  doie  cODUct  with  ach  other,  and  c 

which  ucpuied  cotton,  cAlicoudol  her  f 

ol  having  i  finished  smoodi  surface  given 

flalleni  the  fibia,  nmoves  inequalities,  i 

to  the  surface.    It  is  simllajly  employed 

(f.p.),    (2)  [From  the  Arabic  qaiandar)r  an  order  ot  dervunes^ 

who  sepanted  (rora  the  Biktxitiile  otdci  in  the  14th  cenlucy; 

Ihey  wen  vowed  to  p«p«iii]  travelling.    Other  forms  of  the 

Dame  by  which  they  are  linown  aie  Kalendeiis,  Kalcndaites, 

and  Qalaadatilo  (lee  Dxbvish). 

C&LBKUI.  QUIHTUS  FUFIOS,  Romao  genenJ.  Ai  trihune 
of  Ibe  people  in  61  B.C.,  he  waa  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  acquittal  of  the  notorious  Fublius  Clodius  when  charged 
with  having  profaned  the  my»teri(»  ol  Bona  Dea.  (Cicero,  Ai.  Aa. 
1.  l6).  In  S9  Calenus  was  praetor,  and  brought  forward  s  law 
that  the  Mnaton,  knights,  and  tribuni  aenrii,  who  composed 
the  judices,  should  vote  tepantely,  ID  that  il  might  be  tuown 
bow  Ihey  gave  their  votes  (Dio  Csasiiu  xmiii.  S).  He  fought 
in  Caul  (31)  and  Spain  U<})  under  Caesar,  who.  after  he  had 
crossed  over  to  Greece  (48),  lent  Calenus  tmm  Epirus  to  bring 
over  tbe  rest  of  the  troops  from  Italy.    On  the  passage  to  Italy, 


rdbyBi 


idCsleni 


escaped  with  difficulty.  In  47  he  »u  raised  Id  the  contulihip 
through  the  influence  of  Caeiaar.  After  the  death  of  the  dictator, 
be  joined  Antony,  whose  legions  he  afterwards  commanded  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  He  died  in  4*1 ,  while  slalioned  with  his  army 
tt  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  maiching 

Caenr.  fi.t;?vUrw:  B.C.  L  87,  iu.  16;  Cic  PkOippiai,  viiL  4. 

CALEPIHO,  UIBBOGIO  (mis-ijii},  Italian  leiicogripher. 
bom  at  Bergamo  in  m^,  was  descended  of  an  old  family  of 
Calepio,  whence  be  look  his  name.  Becoming  an  Auguatioian 
monk,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  composition  of  a  polyglotl 
dictionary,  first  printed  at  Reggio  in  150J.  This,  gigantic  work 
vas  afterwards  augmented  by  Fassent  and  othen.  The  moat 
complete  edition,  published  at  Basel  in  i^oo.  comprises  no  fewer 
than  eleven  languages.    The  best 


CALES  (mod.  CtiiWi,  a 


that  published  at 
Calepino  died  blind  in  1511. 
city  of  Campania,  belonging 


ig  been  established 


for  Lhe  1 


Before 


It  last  lefused  fuilber  co 


important  base  in  the 


:  fertility  ot  i 
teiy,  which  wi 


even  exported  to  Etruria,  mi 
3rd  century  it  appears  as  a  colony,  and  in  the  jtb  century  il 
became  an  episcopal  see,  which  (jointly  with  Teaso  since  iSiS) 
it  slilt  is,  though  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  The  cathedral,  of  the 
nth  century,  has  a  carved  portal  and  three  apses  deonaled 
with  small  arches  and  pilasters,  and  contains  a  fine  puljlril  and 
episcopal  throne  in  marble  mosaic.  Neat  it  are  two  grottos 
^  To  the  period  af  Err  J35  belong  numerous  silver  and  brooie  corns 
with  the  legend  CaUtu. 


(Siuileart,  1899).  C^Aii'' 

CALP.   {[)  (A  word  common  in  various  fbnni  to  Teuiink 

languages,  d.  German  Kalh,  and  Dutch  lalf),  the  young  ol  the 

family  nf  Bovidat,  and  particularly  at  the  tlomestic  cow.  also  nf 

The  word  is  applied  to  a  small  island  close  to  a  larger  one.  Eke  1 
calf  dose  to  its  motbet's  side,  as  in  tbe  "  Call  of  Man,"  ud  10 
a  mass  of  ice  detached  from  an  iceberg.  (3)  (Of  (tninoam 
origin,  possibly  connected  with  the  Celtic  ciif^i,  a  leg),  tbe  Uaiy 
hinder  part  of  the  leg,  belwcen  the  knee  and  ibe  anUe. 

CALF,  IBS  OOLDEM.  a  molten  image  made  by  the  ImdiB 
trhea  Moses  bad  ascended  lhe  Mount  of  Yahweh  to  lecave  Ihc 
Law  (Ei.  mii.).  Alarmed  at  his  lengtky  aheeDce  [be  ptopie 
clamoured  for  *'  gods  "  to  lead  them,  sod  at  tbe  inati^tion  of 
Aiion,  Ihey  brought  their  jewelry  and  made  tbe  calf  out  c4  iL 
This  was  celebrated  by  a  sacred  festival,  and  it  was  only- tbroogb 
cnlion  of  Moses  that  the  pewle  wen  saval  from  the 
fahweh  (cp.  Deul.  ii.  igsqq.).  (I'evtnhelexs  jooo  o< 
at  the  hands  of  the  Levitcs  who,  in  answer  10  the 
of  Moses,  dedated  tbemselvea  on  the  side  ol  Yahweh. 
1  of  this  paniculaj  form  of  woiship  an  scarcely  be 
srnigbt  in  Egypt;  the  Apis  which  was  worshipfwd  ttbere  was  a 

in  connexion  with  tbe  cult  of  Baal  and  Astlrte  (qf-t-)-  In  eariy 
Israel  il  was  considered  natural  to  worship  Yahw^  by  means 
of  hnages  (cp.  the  story  of  Gideon.  Judg.  vUi.  14  sqq.) ,  and  even 
to  Hoses  himself  was  attributed  the  bnJiLv.seTpent  whose  cult 
at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Heackiah  (t  Kings 
ivlii.  I,  Num.  1x1.4.9).  1^  candcmoation  which  later  wrilcrv 
particularly  those  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Ibe  Deulen 

Dan(iKing3iii.iSsqq.,ivi.j6,Sc.).    B 

Eiisha  raised  a  voice  against  the  cult;  t 

time  of  Anua,  it  was  naminally  Yabwc 

the  first  to  regard  it  is  the  fundamentsl  cause  of  Israel's  misety. 

^"  '..-L-_    lu     j^   Smith,  Prefih/is  flf  Irrwl,    pp.    »7i   ■oq.: 
n...  n.i  :  — .Tiad  flEaaaw  iGliokw 

(S.A.C) 

CALQART,  the  oMeit  city  In  tbe  [vjvince  of  AlbertL  Pop. 
(tQDi)  4091;  (190;)  3r,iii.  It  is  situated  in  114°  is*  W.,  and 
5i°4l'N.,on  the  Bow  river,  which  flows  with  its  crystal  wileis 
from  Ibe  past  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  which  Ibe  main  Use 
of  [he  Canadian  Pacific  railway  crosses  the  Rocky  UountaiiB. 
The  pass  proper — Kananaskis — penetntles  tbe  nKKiolaita 
beginning  40  m,  west  ol  Calgary, and  the  well-known  walefjng- 
place.  Buifl,  lie*  St  m.  west  ol  il,  u  the  Canadian  national  park. 
The  streets  are  vide  and  laid  out  on  a  rectangular  system.  Tbe 
buildings  arc  largely  of  stone,  the  building  stone  used  being  the 
brown  Laranue  sandstone  found  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Bow  nvn 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty.  Calgary  is  an  important 
point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  which  has  a  gcDeral  super- 
intendent resident  here.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  wbolcule 
dealers,  and  also  of  industrial  eitabliihmeata.  Calgary  is  near 
the  site  ol  Fort  La  Jonqui«rt  lounded  by  tbe  Frenih  in  i;;i. 
Old  Bow  fort  was  a  trading  post  for  many  years  thov^  now 
in  ruins.  The  preKni  dly  waa  created  by  the  buildiog  irf  tbe 
Canadian  PadEic  laUway  about  lUj. 


y,  Haatings'  Diet.  Btb.  L  54A ;  a 
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